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Note on the Dictionary 


Tue Dictionary of National Biography comprises the following 
distinct works: 
1. The D.N.B. from the earliest times to 1g00. 
In two alphabetical series: 
Vols. I-XXI. 
Vol. XXII (Supplementary). 
At the end of each of the 21 volumes is an alphabetical 
index of the lives in that volume and of those in vol. 22 
which belong to the same part of the alphabet. 
2. The Twentieth-Century D.N.B. 
(a) 1901-1911, three volumes in one. 
(b) 1912-1921, with an index covering IgoI-Ig2I. 
(c) 1922-1930, with an index covering Igo0I-1930. 
3. The Concise D.N.B. One volume. 


An epitome of the main work and its supplement to 1900 
in one alphabet, followed by an epitome of the Twentieth- 
Century D.N.B. in one alphabet. 
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Reprinted at the Oxford University Press Ig2I-1922 
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In reprinting the twenty-two volumes of the main Dictionary in 
1921-2 and again in 1937-8 it seemed best to leave the text unaltered. 
The bulk of the corrections hitherto received or collected by the 
present Publishers is insignificant when compared with the magnitude 
of the work, and would not justify the issue of a‘new edition’ pur- 
porting to supersede the editions now in the libraries and in private 
hands. The collection and classification of such corrections for future 
use is, however, being steadily carried on; and students of biography 
are invited to communicate their discoveries to the Publishers. 


Two changes have been made in reprinting :— 


1. The lists of Contributors originally prefixed to each of the 
sixty-six volumes, and later combined in twenty-two lists, have been 
combined in one list prefixed to each volume. 


2. In using the main Dictionary (to 1900) it is necessary to remem- 
ber that it is in two alphabetical series: Vols. 1-21, and the supple- 
mentary Vol. 22, in which were added lives of persons who had died 
too late for inclusion in their places (as well as lives of some who had 
been accidentally omitted). It has been sought to mitigate the incon- 
venience arising from this by adding to the index at the end of each 
volume those names, occurring in Vol. 22, which belong to the same 
part of the alphabet. These ‘supplementary’ names are added at the 
bottom of each page. It is thus possible to ascertain, by reference to 
a single volume, whether any person (who died before 1901) is or is 
not in the 22-volume Dictionary. 


The opportunity has been taken, in accordance with the wishes of 
the donors, to commemorate upon each title-page the name of the 
munificent Founder. 
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CONTENTS OF VOLS. 1-22 


1. Memoir of George Smith, by Sidney Lee, first published in September 1901 
in the first volume of the original edition of the Supplement. 


A Statistical Account of the D.N.B., first published in June 1900 as a 
preface to Volume 63 of the original issue of the Dictionary. 


Abbadie-Beadon Vols. 1-3 as originally published 1885. 


I 


2. Beal—Browell = , 46 * 1885-6. 
3. Brown-Chaloner Ss » Bee = es 1886-7. 
4. Chamber-Craigie =< el O=12 % e. 1887. 
5. Craik—Drake = ~< Isls p 1888. 
6. Drant—Finan = 5 Ie a4 iD 1888-9. 
7. Finch-Gloucester = .- IO os He 1889-90. 
8. Glover—Harriott Fer pen re * 1890. 
-9. Harris—Hovenden a 25-27 ra BR 1891. 
10. Howard—Kenneth aoe S30 Ac ; 1891-2. 
11. Kennett—Lluelyn = 5, Bil-8e * - 1892-3. 
12. Llwyd—Mason = 4 Sexe ap a 1893. 
13. Masquerier—Myles Sy, Seay s Fe 1894. 
14. Myllar-Owen = , 40-42 Bs a 1894-5. 
15. Owens—Pockrich = , 43-45 Fa ie 1895-6. 
16. Pocock—Robins = , 46-48 a 53 1896. 
17. Robinson—Sheares = ., 49-51 As so 1897. 
18. Shearman-Stovin Ol —O4: ns 3 1897-8. 
19. Stow-Tytler — aay a 53 1898-9. 
20. Ubaldini-Whewell = ,, 58-60 ny “ 1899, 
21. Whichcord—Zuylestein = ,, 61-63 = _ 1900. 
22. Supplement — tn 64-60 - i 1901. 


With a Prefatory Note, first published in September 1901 in the first 
volume of the original edition of the Supplement. 


Note.— Vols. 1-21, as originally issued 1885-1890, were edited by Sir Leslie Stephen; 
Vols. 22-26, 1890-1891, by Sir Leslie Stephen and Sir Sidney Lee; Vols. 
27-66, 1891-1901, by Sir Sidney Lee. 
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BROWN, CHARLES (d. 1753), commo- 
dore, entered the navy about 1693, Through 
the patronage of Sir George Byng, afterwards 
Lord Torrington, he was appointed captain of 
the Stromboli in 1709. He commanded the 
York in 1717, and the Advice in 1726 in the 
cruises up the Baltic. In 1727, during the 
siege of Gibraltar by the Spaniards, he com- 
manded the Oxford, and in 1781 the Buck- 
ingham in the Mediterranean. In 1738 he 
was appointed to command the Hampton 
Court, and was senior officer at this station 
until the arrival of Admiral Vernon in the 
following year. His opportunity arrived in 
1739, when, during the war with Spain, he 
served under Vernon in the attack on Porto- 
bello, in the isthmus of Darien. He led the 
squadron into Boca Chica, placing his vessel, 
the Hampton Court, alongside the strongest 
part of the fortifications. When thefortress 
surrendered, the Spanish governor presented 
his sword in token of submission, Brown 
very properly declined to receive it, saying 
he was but ‘second in command,’ and took 
the governor in his boat to Admiral Vernon. 
But the Spaniard was obstinate, declaring 
that but for the insupportable fire of the com- 
modore he never would have yielded. There- 
upon Vernon, very handsomely turning to 
Brown, presented to him the sword, which 
is still in the possession of his descendants. 
In 1741 Brown was appointed to the office 
of commissioner of the navy at Chatham, a 
situation which he held with unblemished 
reputation until his death, 23 March 1753. 
His daughter, Lucy, became the wife of 
Admiral William Parry, commander-in-chief 
of the Leeward Islands; and her daughter and 
namesake married Captain Locker, under 
whom Lord Nelson served in his early days, 
and who subsequently became leutenant- 
governor of Greenwich Hospital. There is 

VoL, III. 


a portrait of Brown in the Painted Hall at 
Greenwich. 

[Charnock’s Biog. Nav. iv. 1; Beatson’s Nav. 
and Mil. Memoirs, i. 49; E. H. Locker’s Naval 
Memoirs, 1831; H. A. Locker’s Naval Gallery of 
Greenwich Hospital, 1842.] Ate lit 


BROWN, CHARLES ARMITAGE 
(1786-1842), writer on Shakespeare’s sonnets 
and friend of Keats, born in June 1786, went 
toSt. Petersburg at theage of eighteen to con- 
duct the business of a Russia merchant started 
there by his eldest brotherJohn. Working on 
very little capital, and hampered by political 
disturbances, the firm soon collapsed, and 
about 1810, at the age of twenty-three, Brown 
returned to this country utterly ruined. For 
some years afterwards he struggled hard for a 
livelihood, but the death of another brother 
who had settled in Sumatra put him at length 
in the possession of a small competence, and 
he devoted himself to literary pursuits. In 
1814 he wrote a serio-comic opera on a Rus- 
sian subject, entitled ‘Narenslky, or the Road 
to Yaroslaf, with music by Braham and Reeve. 
It was acted at Drury Lane, under Arnold’s 
management, for several nights from 11 Jan. 
1814, with Braham in the chief part (Gunust, 
yviii.405). Thelibretto was published in 1814, 
but its literary quality is poor. Brown made 
the acquaintance of Keats and his brothers be- 
fore September 1817. At the time Brown was 
living at Wentworth Place, Hampstead, a 
double honse part of which was in the occu- 
pation of Charles Wentworth Dilke, and 
Keats was living in Well Walk, near at hand. 
In July 1818 Brown and Keats made a tour 
together in the north of Scotland. Brown 
sent a number of amusing letters to Dilke 
describing the trip, some of which have been 
printed in Dilke’s ‘ Papers of a Critic,’ and in 
Buxton Forman’s elaborate edition of Keats’s 

B 
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works. A diary kept by Brown at the same 
time is unfortunately lost. On the return 
from Scotland in August, Brown induced 
Keats to ‘keep house* with him at Went- 
worth Place, each paying his own expenses ; 
and there Brown introduced the poet to 
Fanny Brawne and her mother, who had 
hired Brown’s rooms during his absence in 
the north, and had thus made his acquaint- 
ance. At Wentworth Place Keats wrote his 
play of ‘Otho,’ the plot of which he owed to 
Brown. In April 1819 Keats wrote some hu- 


morous Spenserian stanzas on Brown, which | 
| knew of Ariosto, and that Brown scarcely let 


are printed in the various editions of the poet’s 
works. In 1820 Keats left for Rome, with 
his health rapidly breaking. In 1822, shortly 
after Keats’s death, Brown paid a long visit 
to Italy. He met Byron at Florence, and 
tried to induce him to take a just view of 
Keats’s poetry and character. In 1824 Kirk- 
patrick introduced Brown to Landor, and the 
introduction led to a long intimacy. For 
many years Brown was a frequent visitor at 
Landor’s villa at Fiesole. In April 1837 
Brown returned to England and lived near 
Plymouth. He edited the ‘Plymouth Jour- 
nal,’ and lectured on Keats and Shakespeare 
at the Plymouth Institution. Landor visited 
him in 1837. On 22 June 1841 he suddenly 
left England for New Zealand, in the hope 
partly of improving his fortune and partly 
of recovering his health, which had been fail- 
ing for some time. He obtained a govern- 
ment grant of land at Taranaky, New Ply- 
mouth, but he was so dissatisfied with its 
quality and situation that he resolved to re- 
turn to England. He wrote from New Zea- 
land to Joseph Severn, under date 22 Jan. 
1842, announcing this resolve, but died of 
apoplexy in the following June, and was 
buried at New Plymouth. In his last extant 
letter he mentions that he was engaged on 
a ‘ Handbook of New Zealand, 
_ A number of Keats’s manuscripts came 
into Brown’s possession on the poet’s death, 
and Brown determined to publish some of 
them with a memoir by himself. He printed 
a few of Keats’s unpublished works in the 
‘New Monthly Magazine,’ but a short bio- 
graphical sketch which he wrote of his friend 
was refused by the booksellers and by the 
‘Morning Chronicle.’ On leaving England, 
Brown made overall his manuscripts relating 
to Keats to R. Monckton Milnes, afterwards 
Lord Houghton, whom he first met at Fiesole 
in April 1835. In his well-known book on 
Keats, Lord Houghton made a free use of 
Brown’s papers. 

Brown's best-known literary work is his 
‘Shakespeare’s Autobiographical Poems, be- 
ing his Sonnets clearly developed, with his 
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Character drawn chiefly from his Works,’ 
London, 1838. Brown dedicated the book to 
Landor, with whom he had first discussed 
its subject at Florence in 1828. It is Brown’s 
endeavour to show that Shakespeare’s sonnets 
conceal a fairly complete autobiography of 
the poet, and although Boaden had suggested 
a similar theory in 1812, Brown was the first 
to treat it with adequate fulness or know- 
ledge. Brown often illustrates Shakespeare 
from Italian literature, with which he was 
widely acquainted. Lord Houghton says 
that Keats learned from Brown all that he 


aday pass in Italy without translating from 
the Italian. His ‘complete and admirable 
Version of the first five Cantos of Boiardo’s 
“Orlando Innamorato”’ (HoueHTON) was 
unfortunately never published. Of Brown’s 
contributions to periodical literature, his pa- 
pers in the ‘Liberal,’ signed Carlone and Car- 
lucci, are very good reading. One called ‘Les 
Charmettes and Rousseau’ has been wrongly 
assigned to Charles Lamb, and another, ‘On 
Bhiorpeares Fools,’ equally wrongly to 
Charles Cowden Clarke. A story in the ‘Ex- 
aminer’ for 1823 entitled ‘La Bella Tabac- 
caia’ is also by Brown. Various references 
to Brown in the letters of his literary friends, 
among whom Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt are 
to be included, prove that he was at all 
times excellent company. Leigh Hunt is 
believed to refer to him in the ‘ Tatler’ for 
14 Jan. 1831, as ‘one of the most genuine 
wits now living.’ Joseph Severn, Keats’s 
friend, maintained a fairly regular corre- 
spondence with Brown for more than twenty 
years (1820-42), and many of Brown’s letters 
to Severn and other literary friends will be 
printed in the ‘Severn Memoirs,’ edited by 
Mr. William Sharp. 


{Information from the late W. Dilke of Chi- 
chester, from the late Lord Houghton, and 
William Sharp, and from Mr. Sidney Colvin ; 
William Sharp’s Life and Letters of Joseph 
Severn (1892); Buxton Forman’s complete edi- 
tion of Keats’s works (1883) ; Dilke’s Papers of 
a Critic; Lord Houghton’s Life of Keats (1848); 
Forster’s Life of Landor ; Notes and Queries, 5th 
ser. Vii. 388, 6th ser. viii. 392; Wells’s Taranaki, 
304-7. Brown is always given the second name 
of Armitage by Lord Houghton in his Life of 
Keats. On the title-page of the opera Narensky 
(1814) Brown is called Mr. Charles Brown, but 
on that of his work on Shakespeare’s sonnets 
he is called Charles Armitage Brown. His 
eldest brother’s name was John Armitage Brown. 
Ason Charles or Carlino, who settled with him 
in New Zealand, survived him.] 8. L. 


BROWN, CHARLES PHILIP (1798- 
18384), Telugu scholar, son of the Rev. Dayid 
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Brown [q. v.], provost of the college of Cal- 
cutta, entered the Madras Civil Service in 
1817, was employed for many yearsin revenue, 
magisterial, and judicial duties in the districts 
of Cuddapah and Masulipatam, where, in ad- 
dition to a knowledge of Persian, Sanskrit, 
and Hindustani, he acquired that mastery over 
the hitherto neglected language and literature 
of Telugu which entitles him to a foremost 
place among South Indian scholars. He was 
appointed in 1838 Persian translator, and in 
1846 postmaster-general and Telugu trans- 
lator to the Madras government, and became 
at the same time a member of the council of 
education, a government director of the 
Madras bank, and curator of manuscripts in 
the college library. He resigned in 1855, after 
thirty-eight years of service. His principal 
works were his valuable dictionaries of Telu- 
gu-English (Madras, 1852), English-Telugu 
(Madras, 1852), and ‘Mixed Dialects and 
Foreign Words used in Telugu’ (Madras, 
1854), published at the expense of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. His 
other writings included: ‘Prosody of the 
Telugu and Sanskrit Languages explained,’ 
Madras, 1827; ‘Vemana’s Verses, Moral, 
Religious, and Satirical,’ Madras, 1829; ‘ Fa- 
miliar Analysis of Sanskrit Prosody,’ London, 
1837; ‘New Telugu Version of St. Luke,’ 
1838 ; ‘Grammar of the Telugu Language,’ 
Madras, 1840, 2nd ed. 1857 ; ‘Cyclic Tables 
of Hindu and Mahomedan Chronology of the 
Telugu and Kanadi Countries,’ Madras, 1850 ; 
‘English and Hindustani Phraseology,’ Cal- 
cutta, 1850; ‘ Ephemeris, showing the cor- 
responding Dates according to the English, 
Telugu, Malayalam, and Mahomedan Calen- 
dars, 1751-1850;’ ‘Telugu Reader: a Series 
of Letters, Private and on Business, and 
Revenue Matters, with English Translation,’ 
Madras, 1852; ‘Dialogues in Telugu and 
English,’ 2nd ed. Madras, 1858; ‘ Vakyavali; 
or, Exercises in Idioms, English and Telugu,’ 
Madras, 1852; ‘ Zillah Dictionary in the Ro- 
man Character,’ Madras, 1852; ‘The Wars 
of the Rajahs,” Madras, 1853; ‘ Popular 
Telugu Tales,’ 1855; ‘A Titular Memory,’ 
London, 1861; ‘Carnatic Chronology, the 
Hindu and Mahomedan Methods of reckon- 
ing Time, explained with Symbols and His- 
toric Records,’ London, 1863; ‘Sanskrit 
Prosody and Numerical Symbols explained,’ 
London (printed), 1869. He also edited 
‘Three Treatises on Mirasi Rights,’ &c.; 
translated from Mahratta the lives of Haidar 
Ali and Tippoo; and printed in 1866 an auto- 
biography for private circulation. He was a 
frequent contributor to the ‘ Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science.’ Some of his 
works were translated into Tamil, Canarese, 
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and Hindustani. On his return to England 
he accepted the post of professor of Telugu 
at University College. Among his titles to 
fame must be reckoned the fine collection of 
manuscripts, including over 2,000 Sanskrit 
and Telugu works, which he presented in 
1845 to the Madras Literary Society, and 
which now form part of the government 
college library. 

{Autobiography (privately printed), with pre- 
face by D. F, Carmichael; Atheneum, No. 2984; 
Times, 20 Dec. 1884; Ann. Report Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1885.] 8. L.-P. 


BROWN, DAVID (J. 1795), landscape- 
painter, commenced his artistic career by 
peaneing signboards. At the age of thirty- 

ve he placed himself for some time under 
George Morland, and made copies of that. ar- 
tist’s pictures, which are stated to have been 
since frequently sold as originals. Being un- 
able to endure the excesses of his master, he 
left the metropolis and obtained employment 
in the country as a drawing-master. The 
dates of his birth and death are unknown, but 
he exhibited at the Royal Academy ten land- 
scapes between 1792 and 1797. 


[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists, 1878.] 
TEES 


BROWN, DAVID (1763-1812), Bengal 
chaplain and founder of the Calcutta Bible 
Society, was born in Yorkshire, and was edu- 
cated first under private tuition at Scarbo- 
rough, and afterwards at the grammar school 
at Hull under the Rey. Joseph Milner [q. v. ], 
author of the ‘ History of the Church,’ and 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge. Having 
taken holy orders and been appointed to a 
chaplaincy in Bengal, Brown reached Cal- 
cutta in 1786, and was immediately placed 
in charge of an extensive orphanage in that 
city, being at the same time appointed chap- 
lain to the brigade at Fort William. In ad- 
dition to these duties Brown took charge of 
the mission church. In1794he was appointed 
presidency chaplain, in which office he is said 
to have commanded in an unusual degree the 
respect and esteem of the English at Calcutta. 
Among his most intimate friends were Henry 
Martyn, Claudius Buchanan, and Thomas 
Thomason, all of whom were successively re- 
ceived in his house on their first arrival in 
India, and regarded him as their chief guide 
and counsellor. To the cause of christian 
missions he devoted himself with untiring 
zeal, labouring in it himself and affording 
generousaid to missionaries, both of the church 
of England and of other denominations. 

Brown’s health failing in 1812,he embarked, 
for the benefit of sea air, in a vessel bound 


Brown 


for Madras, which was wrecked on the voyage 
down the Bay of Bengal. The passengers and 
crew were rescued by another vessel and taken 
backto Calcutta, where Brown died on 14 June 
1812. Charles Philip Brown [q. v.] was his 
son. ; 

[Bengal Obituary; Memoir of Rey. Claudius 
Buchanan, D.D., by Rey. Hugh Pearson, London, 
1819; Memoir of Rev. Thomas Thomason, by 
Rey. Thomas Sargent, 1833.] AGA 


BROWN, GEORGE (d. 1628), an Eng- 
lish Benedictine monk, who in religion as- 
sumed the christian name of Gregory, is 
believed to have been the translator, from 
the Italian, of the ‘Life of St. Mary Magdalen 
de’ Pazzi,” 1619. It is dedicated to Lady 
Mary Percy, abbess of the English convent 
of St. Benet at Brussels. Brown died at 
Celle, near Paris, on 21 Oct. 1628. 


[Oliver's Hist. of the Catholic Religion in 
Cornwall, 508; Weldon’s Chronological 
(1881), 158, Append. 6. ] 


BROWN, GEORGE (1650-1730), arith- 
metician, was born in 1650, and was ap- 
pointed minister of the parish of Kilmaurs, in 
the presbytery of Irvine and county of Ayr, 
about 1680 (Scorr, Fasti, ii. pt. i. p. 178), 
having been ‘translated from Stranraer’ (2bid. 
p. 384). ‘About 1700 he was frequently 
charged for exercising discipline and marrying 
without proclamation’ (27d. p. 178). ‘He in- 
vented an instrument called Rotula Arithme- 
tica, to teach those of very ordinary capacity 
who can but read figures to add, subtract, mul- 


tiply, and divide, on which the privy council, | 
13 Dec. 1698, recommended the lords of the | 


treasury “to give a reasonable allowance to 
be ane encouragement to him”? (zd2d. p. 384). 
In explanation of this instrument he published 
‘Rotula Arithmetica, with an Account there- 
of, 12mo, Edinburgh, 1700, and in the same 
year produced ‘A Specie Book serving at 
one View to turn any pure Number of any 
Pieces of Silver, current in this Kingdom, 
into Pounds Scots or Sterling,’ 12mo, Edin- 
burgh, 1700. He next published ‘A Com- 
pendious, but a Compleat System of Decimal 
Arithmetick, containing more Exact Rules for 
ordering Infinites than any hitherto extant,’ 
4to, Edinburgh, 1701, which he dedicated ‘to 
John Spotiswood, Baron of Spotiswood, Advo- 
cate ;’ on the title-page he described himself 
as ‘minister of Killmarice.’ His last work 
was ‘ Arithmetica Infinita ; or the Accurate 
Accomptant’s Best Companion, contriy’d and 
calculated by the Reverend George Brown, 
A.M., and printed for the Author,’ sq. 12mo, 
Edinburgh, 1718, This work, which was com- 
mended by Dr. Keill, F.R.S., Savilian profes- 
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sor of astronomy at Oxford, was published by 
subscription. Brown died in 1730. 


[Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; Sinclair’s New Statistical 
Account of Scotland, 1845; Scott's Fasti Ecclesic 
Scoticane, 1868.] A. H. G. 


BROWN, Str GEORGE (1790-1865), 
general, third son of George Brown, provost 
of Elgin, was born at Linkwood, near Elgin, 
on 3 July 1790. He was educated at the 
Elgin academy, and showed an inclination 
to enter the army. His uncle, Colonel John 
Brown, procured him a commission, and he 
was gazetted an ensign in the 43rd regiment 
on 23 Jan. 1806. He joined his regiment 
in Sicily, and was promoted lieutenant on 
18 Sept. 1806, and served in the expedition 
to Copenhagen in 1807, at the battle of Vi- 
meiro, and in the retreat upon Corunna under 
Sir John Moore. In 1809 the 48rd was bri- 
gaded with the 52nd and 95th, and formed 
art of the famous light brigade. Brown was 
present in all its actions until in June 1811 
he was promoted captain into the 3rd gar- 
rison battalion, and obtained leave to join the 
staff college at Great Marlow. Brown ex- 
changed into the 85th regiment in July 1812, 
which in August 1813 was sent to the Penin- 
sula, and formed one of the regiments in the 
unattached brigade under the command of 
Major-general Lord Aylmer. Thebrigade was 
engaged in the battles of the Nivelle and the 
Nive, in which Brownso greatly distinguished 
himselfthat he was promoted major on 26 May 
1814. The 85th was then sent to join the 
expedition under General Ross in America, 
and at the battle of Bladensburg Brown was 
wounded so severely that his life was despaired 
of, and for his gallant conduct there he was 
promoted lieutenant-colonel on 26 Sept. 1814. 

So far Brown had had a brilliant military 
career. He was now selected for various staff 
appointments at home and abroad, and while 
serving as assistant quartermaster-general at 
Malta in 1826 he married a Miss Macdonell, 
third daughter of Hugh Macdonell. In 1828 
Lord Hill, the commander-in-chief, appointed 
him deputy assistant adjutant-general at head- 
quarters. At the Horse Guards he remained 
in various staff appointments for more than 
twenty-five years, and in such capacities he 
rose to the highest ranks in the army without 
seeing any further service. In 1831 he was 
promoted colonel and made a K.H., and some 
years afterwards was appointed deputy adju- 
tant-general at the Horse Guards. In 1841 
he was promoted major-general, and in 1850 
he was appointed adjutant-general at the 
Horse Guards by the Duke of Wellington; 
he was promoted lieutenant-general in 1851; 
and, in recognition of his long official services, 
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he was made a K.C.B. in April 1852. Soon 
after Lord Hardinge had succeeded Welling- 
ton as commander-in-chief Brown resigned 
his post at the Horse Guards in December 
1853. His resignation was almost certainly 
caused by the reforms introduced into the 
administration of the army by Lord Har- 
dinge, but it has been hinted that it was 
partly due to the interference of the prince 
consort with the details of military business. 

In 1854 Brown was selected for a command 
in the army intended for the East, and soon 
showed that his long official life had made him 
something of a martinet. He was the first of 
the general officers to reach Turkey, and his 
policy of ‘pipe-claying, close-shaving, and 
tight-stocking’ was strongly condemned by 
the ‘Times’ correspondent. Though he kept 
his men under close discipline, he was endeared 
to them by his kindness when the cholera 
broke out at Varna. He took command of the 
light division, and on landing in the Crimea 
in advance of his soldiers was nearly taken 
prisoner by a Russian outpost. At the battle 
of the Alma his division was in the heat of 
the battle, and his horse was shot down under 
him while he was cheering on the 23rd Welsh 
fusiliers to the attack on the Russian centre. 
After the allied army took up its position be- 
fore Sebastopol, the light division was posted 
on the Victoria Ridge, and so did not bear 
the brunt of the Russian attack on 5 Nov. 
Brown was soon on the field, and seems to 
have led the opportune attack of the French 
Zouaves, who recaptured the three guns of 
Boothby’s demi-battery, which the Russians 
had just taken, and in doing so he was shot 
through the leftarm and wounded inthe chest. 
He refused to go home on account of his 
wounds, and assisted Lord Raglan, to whom 
he was by seniority second in command, 
through the winter, and in May 1855 he com- 
manded the English contingent to the sea of 
Azoff, which took Kertch and Yenikale. On 
28 June 1855, however, the day on which 
Lord Raglan died, he was invalided home by 
a medical board, and the imputation that he 
was jealous of Sir James Simpson is therefore 
unfounded (see Surgeon Watkins’s letter to 
the ‘Times’ on 5 Sept. 1865). He was colonel 
ofthe77th foot, 1851-4, of the 7th foot, 1854-5, 
and of Ist battalion of rifle brigade from 
January 1855, and was made G.C.B. in July 
1855 and general in September 18565. On 
the conclusion of the war he was also made 
knight grand cross of the Legion of Honour 
and knight of the Medjidie. In 1860 he 
was appointed commander-in-chief in Treland 
and sworn of the privy council there, and in 
1863 he became colonel of the 32nd regiment 
and colonel-in-chief of the rifle brigade. In 


April 1865 he resigned his command, and on 

27 Aug. he died at his brother’s house of Link- 

abe near Elgin, the house in which he was 
orn. 


[Obituary notice in Times, 29 Aug. 1865; bio- 
graphy in Nolan’s Crimea (1855), and in Ryan’s 
Our Heroes in the Crimea; but, for the part he 
played there and a real account of his actions, 
see Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea and Dr. 
Russell’s letters to the Times. | H. M.S. 


BROWN, GEORGE HILARY, D.D. 
(1786-1856), catholic prelate, born 13 Jan. 
1786, was educated at St. Cuthbert’s College, 
Ushaw, where he became vice-president and 
professor of theology. Afterwards he was 
missioner at Lancaster. On the partition of 
the northern district he was appointed vicar- 
apostolic of the Lancashire district by Pope 
Gregory XVI, and was consecrated at Rome 
on 24 Aug. 1840 with the title of bishop of 
Tloa ‘in partibus infidelium.’ On the re- 
storation of the hierarchy by Pius IX in 1850 
he was translated to the newly erected see of 
Liverpool, in which town he died on 25 Jan. 
1856. 


[Catholic Directory (1885), 59, 159; 
Register, 2 Feb. 1856.] 


BROWN, GILBERT (d. 1612), Scotch 
catholic divine, was descended from the 
ancient family of Carsluith, in the parish of 
Kirkmabreck. He entered the Cistercian 
order, and was the last abbot of Sweetheart, 
or New Abbey, in the stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright, about seven miles from Dumfries. 
In that capacity he sat in parliament, 17 Aug. 
1560, whilst the confession of faith was 
approved. He was, however, an active op- 
ponent of the Reformation. In 1578 he was 
complained of as being zealous in instructing 
the family of Lord Herries; and in the fol- 
lowing year he was accused before the gene- 
ral assembly of enticing people within the 
bounds of ‘papistrie.’ Brown laboured so 
zealously for the catholic cause in Glasgow, 
in Paisley, and in Galloway, that in 1588 
the general assembly complained of his ‘busy- 
ness.’ Lord Herries then expelled the pres- 
byterian ministers from Dumfries. As all 
endeavours to stop the catholic reaction 
proved unavailing, the general assembly, in 
1594, petitioned for Brown’s apprehension 
by the guard. At this period he entered into 
a written controversy with John Welsche, 
minister of Ayr,and composed ‘ Ane Answere 
to ane certaine libell or writing, sent by Mr. 
John Welsche, to ane Catholicke, as ane 
Answer to ane Objection of the Romane 
Kirk, whereby they go about to deface the 
veritie of that onely true religion whilk we 
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professe.’ This elicited from Welsche LN 
Reply against Mr. Gilbert Browne, priest,’ 
Edinburgh, 1602, 4to, afterwards reprinted 
under the title of ‘Popery anatomized.’ At 


the time Welsche published this reply Dum- | 


fries ‘had become the seat of excommuni- 
cated papists and jesuits ;’ and the abbot is 
described as the ‘famous excommunicat, 
foirfaultit, and perverting papist, named Mr. 
Gilbert Browne, Abbot of New Abbey, quho 
evir since the reformatioun of religioune had 


6 


conteinit in ignorance and idolatrie allmost | 


the haill south-west partis of Scotland, and 


had been continowallie occupyit in practise- | : 
| Italian.’ 


ing of heresy.’ At length Abbot Brown 
was captured near New Abbey in August 


1605. The country people rose in arms to | 
rescue him, but were overpowered by Lord | 


Cranstoun and his guardsmen, Brown was 


first conveyed to Blackness castle, and thence | 


transferred to the castle of Edinburgh, 
‘where he was interteaned upon the kings 
expences till his departure out of the coun- 
trie’ (CaAtpERWooD, Historie of the Kirk 


of Scotland, vi. 295). Eventually he was. 


banished, and he died at Paris on 14 May 
1612. 


[Cat. of Printed Books in Brit, Mus. ; Calder- 
wood’s Hist. of the Kirk of Scotland (Wodrow 


Soe.), v. 89, 416, vi. 295, 367, 576, 764; Gordon’s | 


Catholic Church in Scotland, 526; Keith’s Cat. 


of Scottish Bishops (1824), 425; McCrie’s Life | 


of Melville, ii. 208; Murray’s Lit. Hist. of Gal- 
loway, 66-8, 121-3.] es 


BROWN, IGNATIUS (1630-1679), Irish 


writer, was born in the county of Water- | 


ford in 1680, but educated in Spain. 
twenty-first year he was admitted into the 
society of jesuits at Compostella. After 
teaching belles-lettres for some time in Cas- 
tile, he was sent on a mission into his own 
country, whence removing into France, he 
became rector, in 1676, of the newly founded 
Irish seminary at Poitiers. Having been 
appointed confessor to the Queen of Spain, 
he died at Valladolid in 1679, during a 
journey to Madrid. He was the author of 
‘The Unerring and Unerrable Church, in 
Answer to a Sermon of Andrew Sall, preached 
at Christ Church, Dublin, in July 1674’ 
(dedicated in ironical terms to the Earl of 
Essex), 1675, and ‘ An Unerrable Church or 
None. Being a Rejoinder to “The Unerring 
and Unerrable Church,” against Dr. Andrew 
Sall’s Reply, entitled “The Catholic and 
Apostolic Church of England”’ (dedicated 
to the Duke of Ormonde), 1678. He is also 
the reputed author of a treatise, ‘Pax Vobis.’ 


[Ware’s Works (Harris), ii. 186-7.] 
Au 
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BROWN, JAMES (1709-1788), traveller 
and scholar, was son of James Brown, M.D., 
of Kelso in Roxburghshire, where he was 
born on 23 May 1709. He received his edu- 
cation at Westminster School, ‘where he 
was well instructed in the Latin and Greek 
classics,’ notwithstanding that he must have 
left school at the early age of thirteen, as in 
the year 1722 he went with his father to 


Constantinople. During the three years of 


his stay in the East on this occasion, the 
boy, ‘having a great natural aptitude for the 


learning of languages, acquired a competent 


knowledge of Turkish, vulgar Greek, and 
In 1725 he returned home, and 
‘made himself master of the Spanish lan- 
guage.’ About the year 1732 he conceived 
for the first time (it has been said) the idea 
of a ‘ Directory of the Principal Traders in 
London.” A ‘Directory’ upon a similar plan 


_ had, however, been already published in Lon- 


don as early as 1677. After having been at 
some pains to lay the foundation of it, he gave 
it to Henry Kent, printer, in Finch Lane, Corn- 
hill, who made a fortune by the publication. In 
1741 he attempted to carry out a more ambi- 
tious project, namely, to establish a trade with 
Persia via Russia. Having entered into an 
agreement for the purpose with twenty-four 
of the principal merchants of London, mem- 
bers of the Russia Company, he sailed for 
Riga on Michaelmas day 1741, ‘ passed 
through Russia, down the Volga to Astra- 
chan, and sailed along the Caspian Sea to 
Reshd in Persia, where he established a 
factory, in which he continued near four 
years. While there he was the bearer of a 
letter from George II to Nadir Shah. Dis- | 
satisfied with his employers, and impressed 
with the dangers to which the factory was 
exposed from the unsettled nature of the 
Persian government, he resigned his post, 
and reached London on Christmas day 1746. 

The following year the factory at Reshd 
was plundered, and a final period put to the 
Persia trade. His old aptitude for languages 
enabled him during his four years’ stay at 
Reshd to acquire such proficiency in Persian 
that on his return he compiled ‘a copious 
Persian Dictionary and Grammar,’ which, 
however, was never published. Lysons states 
that Brown was also the author of a trans- 
lation of two orations of Isocrates, published 
anonymously. He died of a paralytic stroke 
on 80 Nov. 1788, at his house in Stoke New- 
ington, where he had resided since 1734, and 
was buried in the parish church of St. Mary, 
where there is a tomb erected to his memory 
(Lysons, ii. 290). 

[Gent. Mag. lviii, pt. ii. p. 1128; Lysons’ 
Environs of eee ie 301-2 ] G, Pe 
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BROWN, JAMES, D.D. (1812-1881), 
catholic bishop, was born on 11 Jan. 1812, at 
Wolverhampton. There, in the old chapel 
of SS. Peter and Paul in North Street, he 
often, when a child, served the mass of Bishop 
Milner. That prelate, taking a great liking 


to the boy, and observing in his little acolyte 


the signs of a vocation to the ecclesiastical 
state, sent him, in 1820, to Sedgeley Park 
Academy. There he remained until June 
1826, and in the following August was placed 
by Bishop Milner, as a clerical student, at 
St. Mary’s College, Old Oscott, now known 
as Maryvale. He completed his studies as 


an Oscotian with marked success, being | 


chiefly distinguished by his proficiency in 
classics, On 18 Feb. 1837 he was ordained 
priest by Bishop Walsh. For several years 
he remained at Old and (from 1838 onwards) 
at New Oscott as professor and prefect of 
studies until, in January 1844, he returned 


to Sedgeley Park as vice-president, being af- | 
terwards, before the year was out, promoted | 


to the rank of president. Six years later 
on he was still holding that position when, 
in the summer of 1851, he was advanced 
to the episcopate. He was consecrated, on 
27 July 1851, the first bishop of Shrews- 
bury in St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark, 
by Cardinal Wiseman. Immediately after 
his consecration Brown went to reside at 


Salter’s Hall, near Newport in Shropshire. | 


His diocese comprised within it not only 
Shropshire and Cheshire, but also the six 
counties of North Wales. Such was the 
energy of his episcopal governance during 
the thirty years that elapsed between 1851 
and 1881 that within that interval he had 
increased the number of priests there from 
thirty-three to ninety-five, of churches from 
thirty to eighty-eight, of monasteries from one 
to six, and of convents from one to eleven. 
And whereas in 1851 he had found not one 
poor school at all he left flourishing, near St. 


Asaph, the fine establishment of St. Beuno’s | 


College, and scattered all over his diocese 
sixty-three poor schools, at which 9,278 
children were in daily attendance. Much 
of this wonderful increase was directly trace- 
able to his untiring energy and his remark- 
able power of organisation. In September 
1868 Brown left Newport and went to re- 
side at Shrewsbury. On 8 Dec. 1869 he 
took part in the inauguration of the Cicu- 
menical Council of the Vatican. On 17 April 
1870 he was named by Pius IX one of the 
bishops assistant at the pontifical throne. 
Some weeks before the declaration of the 
dogma of papal infallibility, on 18 July 
1870, Brown was released from his attend- 
ance upon it on the score of ill-health, and 


| 
| 
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received permission to return homewards. 
On 27 July 1876 the silver jubilee of his 
episcopate was celebrated in the cathedral 
church at Shrewsbury, memorial gifts to the 
value of 1,600/. being presented to him on 
the occasion. His health breaking down 
three years afterwards he obtained the assist- 
ance of an auxiliary, Edmund Knight, who 
was consecrated on 25 July 1879. Brown 
then went to live at St. Mary’s Grange, 
a sequestered spot near Shrewsbury, then 
recently purchased by him as the site of his 
proposed seminary. His active episcopal 
work had thenceforth to be abandoned. But 
to the close of his life he sedulously watched 
over the general administration of his diocese. 
Death came to him at last very gently, in his 
seventieth year, on 14 Oct. 1881, at St. Mary’s 
Grange. He had been present at four pro- 
vincial councils (those of 1852, 1855, 1859, 
and 1873) held during the time of his episco- 
pate. He presided at his own first diocesan 
synod in December 1858, at St. Alban’s, 
Macclesfield. 

{Morris’s Silver Jubilee Sermon at St. Beuno’s, 
1876; Men of the Time, 10th ed. 153; Brady’s 
Episcopal Succession, 445; Times, 15 Oct, 1881; 
Tablet, 22 Oct. 1881, 674; Weekly Register, 
22 Oct. 1881, 484-5. ] C.K. 


BROWN, JAMES BALDWIN, the elder 
(1785-1843), miscellaneous writer, was called 
to the bar at the Inner Temple in 1816, and 
practised on the northern circuit and at the 
Lancashire quarter sessions, He was ap- 
pointed judge of the Oldham court of re- 
quests in 1840, and died in November 1843, 
Brown married a sister of the Rey. Thomas 
Rattles, D.D., and was father of the Rev. 
James Baldwin Brown [q.v.] His portrait 
has been engraved. 

He was the author of: 1. ‘ An Historical 
Account of the Laws enacted against the 
Catholics, both in England and Ireland,’ Lon- 
don, 1813, 8vo. 2. ‘An Historical Inquiry 
into the ancient Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction 
of the Crown,’ 1815, 8vo. 3. ‘Poems’ in 
conjunction with the Rev. Thomas Raffles 
and Jeremiah Holmes Wiffen, 1815, 8vo, 
4, ‘Memoirs of the Public and Private Life 
of John Howard, the Philanthropist,’ London, 
1818, 4to, 2nd edit. 1823, 8vo; dedicated to 
William Wilberforce, M.P. 

[T.S. Raffles’s Memoirs of Dr, Thomas Rafiles, 
374; Biog. Dict. of Living Authors (1816), 41; 
Evans’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, i. 42 ; Gent. 
Mag. N.S. xxi. 93.] 1h, (0) 


BROWN, JAMES BALDWIN, the 
younger (1820-1884), nonconformist divine, 
was the eldest son of James Baldwin 
Brown the elder [q. v.] Born in 1820 at 


Brown 


King’s Bench Walk, Temple, he was sent 
to the London University, and at the age 
of eighteen was amongst the recipients of 
the first degrees granted by that body. 
It was intended that Brown should follow 
his father’s profession, and he kept his terms 
at the Inner Temple for that purpose. He 
afterwards determined to devote himself to 
the ministry, and became a student at High- 
bury College. In 1848 he accepted the 
charge of a congregational church at Derby, 
and three years later he removed to London, 
becoming minister of Claylands Chapel, 
Clapham Road. During his ministry here 
Brown was distinguished for the breadth of 
his theological views. When the ‘ Rivulet’ 
controversy arose in connection with the 
Rey. T. T. Lynch and his writings, Brown 
protested with other nonconformists against 
the severe attacks made upon Mr. Lynch. He 
also threw himself into the controversy on 
the doctrine of annihilation, and published a 
collection of discourses on the subject in op- | 
position to the view held by the great body | 
of the congregationalists. In 1870 Brown | 
removed with the greater part of his congre- 
gation to anew and more commodious church 
in Brixton Road, with which his name was 
associated until his death. 

In 1878 Brown was elected to the chair of | 
the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. During his tenure of office he once 
more showed himself to be a fearless contro- 
versialist. A conference was held at Leices- | 
ter, in which an effort was made by certain | 
congregational ministers holding unorthodox | 
views to fraternise with unitarians and other | 
advanced thinkers. Brown warmly supported | 
the arguments of the advanced school, but the | 
majority at the conference carried aresolution 
reaffirming the tenets expressed in the Con- 
gregational Declaration of Faith and Order. 
The enforced separation from friends on this | 
and other occasions affected Brown keenly. | 

Brown was a voluminous writer, as well 
as an active preacher and lecturer. In 1869 | 
he published a volume entitled ‘The Divine | 
Mysteries.’ He was also the author of: 
1. ‘Studies of First Principles’ (1848, &c.) | 
2. ‘Competition, the Labour Market, and | 
Christianity’ (1851). 8. ‘The Divine Life 
in Man’ (1860). 4. ‘Aids to the Develop- 
ment of the Divine Life’ (1862). 5. ‘The 
Home Life’ (1866). 6. “The Christian Policy 
of Life’ (1870). 7. ‘ Buying and Selling and 
getting Gain’(1871). 8. ‘First Principles of 
Heclesiastical Truth’ (1871). 9. ‘Our Morals 
and Manners’ (1872). 10. ‘The Higher 
Life’ (1874). 11. ‘The Battle and Burden 
of Life’ (1875). 12. ‘The Doctrine of An- 
nihilation in the Light of the Gospel of Love’ 


Brown 


(1875); andanumber of other works, sermons, 
and contributions to periodical literature. 

For some time before his death Brown had 
been in feeble health, and laid aside from 
active work. He was contemplating a visit 
to Switzerland when he was struck down 
with apoplexy, and died on 23 June 1884. 
Brown’s reputation as a preacher extended 
far beyond his own denomination. In all 
public movements he took a great interest, 
and at such crises as the Lancashire cotton 
famine, the American civil war, the Franco- 
German war, &c., his sympathies and aid 
went out towards the distressed and the suf- 
fering. He was of a sensitive and active 
temperament, taking a great delight in work. 
His discourses were marked by much fervour, 
intellectual force, and literary finish. He 
deeply lamented the exclusiveness of the es- 
tablished church, and was a warm advocate 
of the claims of dissenters at the universi- 
ties. One of the reforms for which he had 
long striven was accomplished when Brown 
lived to see his own son take a first-class at 
Oxford after a brilliant university career. 
In culture and versatility of parts he was 
himself justly distinguished. 


[Times, 24 June 1884; Christian World, 
26 June 1884; Brixton Free Press, 28 June 1884; 
In Memoriam, James Baldwin Brown, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Baldwin Brown (1884).] G. B.S. 


BROWN, JOHN (d. 1582), sergeant 
painter to King Henry VIII, was appointed 
to the office by patent, dated 11 Jan. 1512, 
with asalary of 2d. a day, and a livery of four 
ells of woollen cloth at 6s. 8d. a yard at 
Christmas. On 12 March 1527 this salary 
was raised to 10/.a year. The work on which 
he was employed was not of a very elevated 
character. It consisted, as far as can be dis- 
covered from the records of the king’s expenses, 
of painting flags for the Great Harry and other 
ships, surcoats and trappings for tournaments, 
banners and standards for the army sent into 
France under the Duke of Suffolk in 1528, 
escutcheons of arms, gilding the roofs and 
other decorations for a banqueting house at 
Greenwich, and for the castle at Guisnes in 
preparation for the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
The only existing picture which was ever sup- 
posed to have been by his hand is a portrait 
on panel in the British Museum. It was pre- 
sented by Sir Thomas Mantel of Dover, and 
now bears the number 93. It is inscribed 
‘Maria Princeps An° Dom. 1581. I.B.’ ‘In 
some respects,’ says Sir Frederick Madden, 
‘it resembles the Burghley picture, but its 
authenticity has been questioned.’ The fact 
is that the face does not bear the least resem- 
blance to the features of Queen Mary, and the 
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costume is some thirty years or so later than 
the date given in the inscription, which can- 
not be contemporary with the painting, In 
1522 Brown was elected alderman of London, 
but resigned the office in 1525, before he had 
served either as sheriff or mayor. During 
the last years of his life he sat on the com- 
mission of the peace in Essex and Middle- 
sex. He was a member of the companies 
of Haberdashers and Painter Stainers, and 
shortly before his death (24 Sept. 1532) con- 
veyed to the latter company his house in 
Little Trinity Lane, which has from that time 
continued to be the hall of the company. The 
house had been in his possession since 1504. 
His portrait, dated 1504, is preserved in the 
hall, but is apparently a copy painted after 
the great fire of 1666, when the hall was 
burnt. His arms were ‘argent on a fess 
counter embattled, sable, 3 escallops of the 
first ; on a canton, quarterly gules and azure, 
a leopard’s head caboshed, or:’ crest, ‘on a 
wreath argent and sable, a crane’s head azure, 
beaked gules, winged or, the neck and wings 
each charged with anescallop counterchanged, 
and holding in its beak an oak branch fructed 
proper. This resembles the coat borne by 
the Brownes of Kent. In the British Mu- 
seum is a book (Lansdowne MS. 858) which 
once belonged to him, and has his signature. 
It is the account of banners, &c., furnished to 
the Duke of Suffolk, and contains the shields 
of arms in colours of sovereigns of Europe and 
English nobles. By his will, dated 17 Sept. 
1582, and proved 2 Dec. of the same year, it 
appears that he left a widow Anne and two 
daughters, Elizabeth and Isabel. By a pre- 
vious wife, Alice, he probably had two daugh- 
ters, married to Richard Colard and Edmund 
Lee. A house at Kingsland and lands in 
Hackney, and another house called ‘The Swan 
on the Hope’ in the Strand, are mentioned, 
and certain books of arms and badges be- 
queathed to his servant. He was buried in 
St. Vedast’s, Foster Lane. 


[Calendar of State Papers of Hen. VIII, vols. 
i-v.; Chronicle of Calais; Madden’s Expenses 
of Princess Mary, p. clix; Stow’s Survey of Lon- 
don, iii. 126 ; Walpole’s Anecdotes, i. 64; Some 
Account of the Painters’ Company, 1880, p. 14; 
Archeologia, xxxix. 23; Lansd. MS. ae fe 


BROWN, JOHN (1610 ?-1679), of 
Wamphray, church leader, was probably born 
at Kirkcudbright; he graduated at the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh 24 July 1630. He 
was probably not settled till 1655, although 
he comes first into notice in some highly 
complimentary references to him in Samuel 


Rutherford’s letters in 1637. In the year} 


1655 he was ordained minister of the parish 
of Wamphray in Annandale. For many 
years he seems to have been quietly engaged 
in his pastoral duties, in which he must have 
been very efficient, for his name still lives 
in the district in affectionate remembrance. 
After the restoration he was not only com- 
pelled by the acts of parliament of 1662 to 
leave his charge, but he was one of a few 
ministers who were arrested and banished, 
owing to the ability and earnestness with 
which they had opposed the arbitrary conduct 
of the king in the affairs of the church. On 
6 Nov. 1662 he was sentenced to be kept a 
close prisoner in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, 
his crime being that he had called some 
ministers ‘false kmayes’ for keeping synod 
with thearchbishop. The state of the prison 
causing his health to break down, he was 
banished 11 Dee. from the king’s dominions, 
and ordered not to return on pain of death. 
He went to Holland. In 1676 Charles II 
urged the States-General to banish him from 
their country, a step which they refused to 
take. For a few years he was minister of the 
Scotch church in Rotterdam, and shortly 
before his death, which occurred in 1679, 
he took part in the ordination of Richard 
Cameron [q. v.] He was the author of 
many learned and elaborate works, among 
which were—‘ Apologetical Relation of the 
Sufferings of Ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land since 1660, 1665; ‘ Libri duo contra 
Woltzogenium et Velthusium,’ 1670; ‘ De 
Causa Dei adversus anti-Sabbatarios,’ 2 vols. 
4to, 1674-76; ‘ Quakerism the Pathway to 
Paganism,’ 1678; ‘An Explanation of the 
Epistle to the Romans,’ 1679; ‘The Life of 
Justification opened,’ 1695. Other treatises 
were published between 1720 and 1792, anda 
manuscript history of the church is in the uni- 
versity library at Edinburgh. Of his treatise 
on justification a writer says : ‘It is by far our 
most thorough exposition and discussion of 
the doctrine it handles; and itis all the more 
to be prized because of the particular bearing 
it has on the new views which Baxter and 
others had begun to propagate, and which in 


| some shape are ever returning among our- 
selves’ (JAMES WALKER, D.D., Carnwath, 


The Theology and Theologians of Scotland). 


[Wodrow’s History of the Sufferings of the 
Church of Scotland from the Restoration to the 
Revolution; Memoir prefixed to reprint of Apolo- 
getical Relation in the Presbyterian Armoury, 
vol. iii. Edin. 1846; Scott’s Fasti, ii. 663.] 

W.G. B. 


BROWN, JOHN (1627?-1685), the 
‘christian carrier,’ one of the most emiment 
names in the Scottish coyenanting martyro- 


Brown 


logy during the stormy period known as the 
Agiling time’ before the revolution of 1688, 
was born about 


iestfield or Priesthill, in the | y the las 
cece d pariah of Muickiri in to her husband’s body, covering it with her 


upland parish of Muirkirk in Kyle, Ayrshire, 


10 


where he cultivated a small piece of ground | 


and acted as a carrier. Wodrow describes 
him as ‘of shining piety,’ and one who had 
‘ reat measures of solid digested knowledge, 
and had a singular talent of a most plain 
and affecting way of communicating his 
knowledge to others.’ He had (according 
to Claverhouse’s account) fought against the 
government at the battle of Bothwell Bridge 
(1679) ; he refused to ‘hear the episcopal 
ministers, he instructed the people in the 
principles of his church, and he was on in- 
timate terms with the leaders of the perse- 
cuted party. In 1682 Alexander Peden, one 
of the chief of thess, united him in marriage 
to his second wife, Marion Weir (who figures 
prominently in Brown’s death-scene), and 


on this occasion Peden, according to Walker, elected F.R.S. in 1722, and during 1723- 


foretold the husband’s early and violent end. 
‘Keep linen by you for his winding-sheet,’ 
he added. 

Early in the morning of 1 May 1685 
Brown and his nephew were at work in the 
fields cutting peat. There was a thick mist, 
out of which Graham of Claverhouse with his 
dragoons suddenly appeared and seized the 
two men. According to that commander’s re- 
port, drawn up not many hours after the event, 
what followed was this: ‘They had no arms 
about them, and demied they had any. But 
being asked if they would take the abjura- 
tion, the eldest of the two, called John Brown, 
refused it. Nor would he swear not to rise in 
arms against the king, but said he knew no 
king’ (according to an act of the Scottish 
privy council, 22 Noy. 1684, such refusal was 
punishable with instant death, Woprow, 
book iii, ch. viii.) ‘Upon which, and there 
being found bullets and match in his house, 


dead, which he suffered very unconcernedly’ 
(Claverhouse to Queensberry, 3 May 1685, 
quoted in Life referred to below). Many 
additional details are given by the covenant- 
ing historians. Wodrow tells us that the sol- 
diers were so moved by the manner in which 
Brown prayed before his death that they 
refused to fire at him, and that Claverhouse 
‘ was forced to turn executioner himself, and 


his own door, his wife with a young infant 


delivery of another child.’ Patrick Walker's 
account wasdrawn up from information after- 
wards supplied to him by ‘the said Marion 
Weir, sitting upon her husband’s grave,’ It 
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contains a striking conversation between the 
widow and Claverhouse, and an affecting 


1627. He lived in adesolate | picture of the lonely woman, after the dra- 


goons were gone, performing the last rites 


plaid and sitting down in the solitude to 
weep overhim, According to Walker's ver- 
sion it was the dragoons, and not Claver- 
house himself, who performed the execution. 
A monument was afterwards erected to mark 
the spot where Brown was buried. 
[Wodrow’s History of the Sufferings of the 
Church of Scotland, Edin. 1721-2; Walker's 
Life of Peden, &c. 1727, Glasgow, 1868. Napier’s 
Life and Times of John Graham, Edin. 1862, 
contains Claverhouse’s Report, together with a 
defence of his conduct ; Thomson’s edition of A 
Cloud of Witnesses (1713), Edin. 1871, gives 
(pp. 674-5) an account of the monument, with 
copy of inscription ; a chap-book Life of Brown 
was published at Stirling in 1828.] F,. W-. 


BROWN, JOHN (d. 1736), chemist, was 


1725 served on its council. He discovered 
the presence of magnesia in sea-water (Phil. 
Trans. xxxii.348), and the nature of Prussian 
blue (Phil. Trans. xxxiii. 17). 

ey eee: 


BROWN, JOHN (1715-1766), author of 
the ‘ Estimate,’ was born at Rothbury, North- 
umberland, where his father was curate, 
5 Noy. 1715. His father, John Brown, a 
member of the Haddington family, had been 
ordained by a Scotch bishop, and at the end 
of 1715 became vicar of Wigton. The son 
was sent tothe Wigton grammarschool. On 


| 18 June 1732 he matriculated at St. John’s 


College, Cambridge, and took his B.A. degree 
with distinction in 1785. He took orders, 
and was appointed minor canon and lecturer 
by the dean and chapter of Carlisle. He 
showed his loyalty by serving as a volunteer 


in 1745 at the siege of Carlisle, and his sound 
and treasonable papers, I caused shoot him | 


whig principles in two sermons afterwards 
published. He thus obtained the notice of 
Dr. Osbaldiston, dean of York, who in 1747 
became bishop of Carlisle, and who appointed 
Brown one of his chaplains. An accidental 
omission of the Athanasian Creed at the ap- 
pointed time brought a censure ; and Brown, 
after reading the creed out of due course, to 
show his orthodoxy, resigned his canonry. 


; t _A poem upon ‘Honour’ (first published in 
in a fret shot him with his own hand before | 


1743), and an ‘ Essay upon Satire,’ appeared 


: in the third volume of Dodsley’s collection. 
standing by, and she very near the time of her | 


The last was ‘ occasioned by the death of Mr. 
Pope,’ and contains a high compliment to 
Pope’s literary executor, Warburton. War- 
burton saw it ‘by accident’ some time after 
its publication (N1cHOLS, Anecdotes, v. 587), 


Brown 


and asked Dodsley to let him know the au- 
thor’sname. He published it in the collected 
edition of Pope’s works before the ‘ Essay on 
Man.’ One line survives— 


And coxcombs vanquish Berkeley by a grin. 


A poem on ‘Liberty, occasioned by the peace, 
appeared in 1749. Warburton introduced 
Brown to his father-in-law, the munificent 
Ralph Allen. Whilst staying at Allen’s 
Brown preached a sermon at Bath against 
gambling (22 April 1750). It was published 
with a statement that the public tables were 
suppressed soon after the sermon was preached. 
Warburton now advised Brown to carry out 
Pope’s design of an epic poem, ‘ Brute;’ and 
when this was begun suggested an essay upon 
Shaftesbury’s ‘Characteristics.’ The essay, 
completed under Warburton’s eye, appeared 
in 1751. The second part of this essay is a 
remarkably clear statement of the utilitarian 
theory as afterwards expounded by Paley,and 
is highly praised in J. S. Mill’s essay upon 
‘Bentham,’ The book provoked answers from 
C. Bulkley, a dissenting minister, and an 
anonymous author, and it reached a fifth 
edition in 1764. Brown helped Avison in the 
composition of his essay upon ‘ Musical Ex- 
pression,’ published in the same year (1751). 
He showed his versatility by writing two 
tragedies, ‘ Barbarossa’ (produced at Drury 
Lane 17 Dec. 1754) and ‘ Athelstane’ (pro- 
duced 27 Feb. 1756) (Guest, iv. 406, 453). 
The first obtained a considerable success. 
Garrick acted in both, and wrote the prologue 
and epilogue of the first and the epilogue to 
the second. A line in the first epilogue, ‘ Let 
the poor devil eat,’ &c., gave great offence to 
Brown. Neither has much literary value, 
though ‘Athelstane’ was preferred by the 
critics to its more successful rival. Warbur- 
ton, Allen, and Hurd lamented that a clergy- 
man should compromise his dignity by ‘making 
connections with players.’ Warburton, how- 
ever, had introduced Brown to his friend 
Charles Yorke, and through Yorke’s influence 
his brother, Lord Hardwicke, presented 
Brown in 1756 to the living of Great Horkes- 
ley, near Colchester, worth 270/. a year or 
2007. clear (NicHOLS, Anecdotes, v. 286). 

In 1757 appeared Brown’s most popular 
work, ‘An Estimate of the Manners and 
Principles of the Times” A seventh edition 
appeared in 1758, a ‘very large impression’ 
of a second volume, and an ‘explanatory de- 
fence’ in the same year. From the identity 
of the first and seventh editions of the ‘ Es- 
timate’ Hill Burton seems to doubt whether 
thesuccess was genuine (Life of Hume, ii. 23). 
There is no doubt, however, of the impression 
madeatthetime. ‘The inestimable estimate 
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| of Brown,’ says Cowper (Table-Talk), ‘ rose 
like a paper kite and charmed the town,’ It 
is a well-written version of the ordinary com- 
plaints of luxury and effeminacy which gained 
popularity from the contemporary fit of na- 
tional depression. Macaulay refers to it in 
this respect in his essay on ‘Chatham,’ In his 
first volume Brown describes Warburton as a 
Colossus who ‘ bestrides the world.’ A cool- 
ness, however, seems to have arisen at this 
time between the two. Walpole ascribes it to 
‘Warburton’s jealousy of his friend’s success 
in a letter (to Montagu, 4 May 1578), from 
which it also appears that Brown was sup- 
posed to have been mad. Walpole says that 
he had only seen Brown once, and then ‘ sing- 
ing the Stabat Mater with the Mingotti behind 
a harpsichord at a great concert at my Lady 
Carlisle’s’ in ‘last Passion week,’ a perfor- 
mance which Walpole regards as inconsistent 
with Brown’s denunciations of the opera. He 
also asserts that Brown was a profane curser 
and swearer, that he tried to bully Sir 
Charles Williams, who had answered the 
‘ Estimate,’ and was supposed to be about to 
divulge the swearing story, and that he in- 
sulted Dodsley, who acted as go-between. 
Brown was clearly an impracticable per- 
son. He had complimented Pitt and the first 
Lord Hardwicke in his ‘ Estimate,’ and the 
failure to obtain patronage induced him, it 
is said, to resign the living received from 
Hardwicke’s son. In 1760 Warburton says 
that Brown is ‘rarely without a gloom and 
sullen insolence on his countenance,’ sympto- 
matic perhaps of mental disorder (Letters of 
an Eminent Prelate, pp. 300, 381). Bishop 
Osbaldiston, however, presented him to the 
living of St. Nicholas in Newcastle in 1761. 
Brown published several other works, which 
had little success: an ‘ Additional Dialogue 
of the Dead, between Pericles and Cosmo, 
being a sequel to a dialogue of Lord Lyttel- 
ton’s between Pericles and Cosmo,’ 1760 
(intended to defend Pitt against the supposed 
insinuations of Lyttelton, who is said to have 
affronted Brown in society) (NicHOLs, Anec- 
dotes, ii. 8339) ; the ‘Curse of Saul, a sacred 
ode’ (set to music and performed as an ora- 
torio), first prefixed to a ‘ Dissertation on 
the Rise, Union, and Power... of Poetry 
and Music, 1768; ‘ History of the Rise and 
Progress of Poetry,’ &c., 1764 (the substance 
of the last, omitting music); ‘Twelve Ser- 
mons on various Subjects,’ 1764 (including 
those at Carlisle and Bath already noticed) ; 
‘Thoughts on Civil Liberty, Licentiousness, 
and Fashion,’ 1765, a pamphlet with some re- 
marks on education noticed by Priestley in 
his essay on ‘The Course of a Liberal Edu- 
| cation ;’ asermon ‘On the Female Character 
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and Education,’ preached 16 May 1765, with 
an appendix upon education; and ‘ A Letter 
to the Rev. Dr. Lowth,’ &c., 1766, an answer 
to an imputation made by Lowth in his con- 
troversy with Warburton upon Brown’s sy- 
cophancy to Warburton, Brown advertised 
‘ Principles of Christian Legislation,’ in eight 
books, the manuscript of which was left to 
some friends in his will for publication. It 
never appeared. In 1765 Brown engaged in a 
curious correspondence, from which long ex- 
tractsare given in the‘ Biographia Britannica.’ 
Dr. Dumaresq had been consulted about the 
provision of aschoolsystemin Russia. A lady 
mentioned Brown to him as an authority upon 
such questions. Dumaresq wrote to Brown, 
and received in reply a paper proposing vague 
and magnificent plans for the civilisation of 
Russia. The paper was laid before the em- 
press, who immediately proposed that Brown 
should visit St. Petersburg, and upon his con- 
sent forwarded 1,000/. to the Russian ambas- 
sador for the expenses of thejourney. Brown 
made preparations tostart, bought a post-chaise 
and other necessaries, and obtained leave of 
absence as one of the king’s chaplains. His 
health had been shattered by gout and rheu- 
matism, and the remonstrances of his friends 
and physicians induced him to abandon the 
plan of exposing himself to a Russian climate. 
He accounted for his expenses to the Russian 
minister, and wrote a long letter (28 Aug. 
1766) to the empress, suggesting a scheme 
for sending young Russians to be educated 
abroad. He was apparently disappointed and 
vexed by the failure of the scheme. On 
23 Sept. 1766 he committed suicide by cut- 
ting his throat. A letter from a Mr. Gilpin 
of Carlisle says that he had been subject to 
fits of ‘frenzy’ for above thirty years, and 
would have killed himself long before but for 
the care of friends. Walpole’s remark, given 
above, seems to imply that his partial de- 
rangement was generally known. 

[Davies’s Life of Garrick, i. 206-15; Life by 
Kippis, with original materials in Biog. Brit. ; 
Letters of an Eminent Prelate; Taylor’s Records 
of my Life, i. 85; T. S. Watson’s Life of War- 
burton.] L, S. 


BROWN, JOHN (1722-1787), of Had- 
dington, author of the ‘Self-interpreting 
Bible, was born in 1722 at Carpow, parish 
of Abernethy, Perthshire. His father was a 
poor weaver, who could only afford to send him 
to school for a few ‘quarters.’ During one 
month of this time he studied Latin. Even 
at this early period he learnt eagerly, getting 
up by heart ‘ Vincent’s and Flavel’s Cate- 
chisms, and the Assembly’s Larger Cate- 
chism,’ When he was eleven his father died, 


His mother did not long survive. He him- 
self was brought so low by ‘four fevers on 
end’ that his recovery was despaired of. 
During these trials the lad thought much on 
religious matters. After his recovery, he 
began to work as a herd-boy, and his contact 
with a wider and stranger world ‘seemed to 
cause,’ he tells us, ‘not a little practical apo- 
stasy from all my former attainments. Even 
secret prayer was not always regularly per- 
formed, but I foolishly pleased myself by 
making up the number one day which had 
been deficient another.’ A new attack of 
fever in 1741 reawakened his conscience, and 
on his recovery he ‘was providentially deter- 
mined, during the noontide while the sheep 
which I herded rested themselves in the fold, 
to go and hear a sermon, at the distance of 
two miles, running both to and from it.’ 

During his life as a herd-boy he studied 
eagerly. He acquired a good knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. His difficulties 
in regard to the second of those were very 
great, for he could not for some time get a 
grammar. Notwithstanding this, he man- 
aged by the exercise of patient ingenuity to 
learn the letters on a method he afterwards 
described in detail (paper of 6 Aug. 1745 
quoted in Biography). He scraped together 
the price of a Greek testament, and a well- 
known story describes how he procured it. 
A companion agreed to take charge of his 
sheep for a little, so setting out at midnight, 
he reached St. Andrews, twenty-four miles 
distant, in the morning. The booliseller 
questioned the shepherd-boy, and one of the 
university professors happened to hear the 
conversation. ‘ Boy,’ said he, pointing to a 
passage, ‘read this, and you shall have the 
book for nothing.’ Brown read the passage, 
got the volume, and walked home again with 
it (Memoir, p. 29; Dr. John Brown’s Letter 
to John Cairns, D.D., p. 78). 

The herd-boy and his learning now became 
the subject of talk in the place. Some ‘se- 
ceding students’ accounted for the wonder 
by explaining that Brown had got his know- 
ledgefrom Satan. The hypothesis was widely 
accepted, nor was it till some years had passed 
away that he was able by his blameless and 
diligent life to ‘live it down.’ He after- 
wards took occasion to note that just when 
he was ‘licensed’ his ‘ primary calumniator’ 
was excommunicated for immoral conduct. 

Brown now became a travelling ‘chapman’ 
or pedlar. When the rebellion of 1745 broke 
out, he joined the ranks of the government sol- 
diers. He served throughout the affair, being 
for some time one of the garrison of Edin- 
burgh Castle. When the war was over, he 
again took up his pack for a time, but soon 
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found more congenial occupation as a school- 
master. He taught at Gairney Bridge, near 
Kinross, and at the Spittal, Penicuik, near 
Edinburgh, He began teaching in 1747, 
known as the year in which the ‘breach’ 
occurred in the secession church, to which 
he belonged. Two bodies were formed, called 
the Burghersand the Anti-burghers, of whom 
the first maintained that it was, and the se- 
cond that it was not, lawful to take the 
burgess oath in the Scottish towns (for full 
account see McKrrrow’s History, chap. vi.) 
Brown adhered to the more liberal view, and 
now began to prepare himself for the minis- 
try. He studied theology and philosophy 
in connection with the Associate Burgher 
Synod under Ebenezer Erskine of Stirling, 
and James Fisher of Glasgow. In 1750 he was 
licensed to preach the gospel, and next year 
was unanimously called to the associate con- 
gregation of Haddington. His congregation 
was small and poor, but though afterwards 
invited tobe pastor to the Dutch church, New 
York, he never left it. His ministerial duties 
were very hard, for during most of the year he 
delivered three sermons and a lecture every 
Sunday, whilst visiting and catechising occu- 
pied many a weekday. Still he found time 
to do much other work. In 1758 he pub- 
lished ‘ An Help for the Ignorant. Being an 
Essay towards an Easy Explication of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith and Cate- 
chism, composed for the young ones of his 
own congregation.’ This ‘ easy explication’ 
was a volume of about 400 pages. In it he 
had taken occasion to affirm that Christ’s 
righteousness, though in itself infinitely 
valuable, is only imparted to believers ac- 
cording to their need, and not so as to render 
them infinitely righteous. In the following 
year ‘A brief Dissertation concerning the 
Righteousness of Christ’ expounded the same 
view. He had branded the doctrine he op- 
posed as ‘antinomian and familistic blas- 
phemy,’ but notwithstanding it was defended 
by various anti-burgher divines, who retorted 
on him the charges of ‘ heresy,’ ‘blasphemy,’ 
and ‘familism,’ accused him of ‘gross and 
palpable misrepresentation,’ lamented the 
‘ poisonous fruit,’ and dwelt on the ‘ glaring 
absurdity’ of his doctrine (see Doctrine of the 
Unity and Uniformity of Christ?s Surety- 
righteousness viewed and vindicated, Sc. By 
Rey. Joun Datzret (Edin. 1760), pp. 72-4). 
This bitter controversy didnot prevent Brown 
from doing acts of practical kindness to 
yarious anti-burgher brethren. He continued 
to write diligently, and his name became 
more widely known. In 1768 he was ap- 

ointed professor in divinity to the Associate 


no salary, was attached to this office; the 
students studied under Brown at Hadding- 
ton during a session of nine weeks each year 
(McKzrrrow’s History, p. 787). In 1778 
his best-known work, the ‘ Self-interpreting 
Bible, was published at Edinburgh in two vo- 
lumes. Its design, he explains in the preface, is 
to present the labours of the best commenta- 
tors ‘in a manner that might best comport 
with the ability and leisure of the poorer and 
labouring part of mankind, and especially to 
render the oracles of God their own interpre- 
ter.’ Thus the work contains history, chro- 
nology, geography, summaries, explanatory 
notes, and reflections—in short, everything 
that the ordinary reader might be supposed 
to want. It is a library in one volume. 
Brown is always ready to give what he be- 
lieves to be the only possible explanation of 
each verse, and to draw its only possible prac- 
tical lesson therefrom, The style throughout 
is clear and vigorous. The book at once ac- 
quired a popularity which among a large class 
it has never lost. It has been read widely 
among the English-speaking nations, as well 
as in Wales and the Scottish highlands. How 
well known it and Brown’s other works were 
in Scotland some characteristic lines of Burns 
bear witness :— 

For now I’m grown sae cursed douce, 

I pray an’ ponder butt the house ; 

My shins, my lane, I there sit roastin’ 

Perusing Bunyan, Brown, an’ Boston. 

(Letter to James Tait of Glenconner, 
lines 19-22.) 


His numerous other works strengthened his 
reputation, but none brought him any profit. 
One of his publishers, ‘of his own good will,’ 
presented him with about 40/., but this he 
lent and lost to another. His salary from 
his church was for a long time only 40/. per 
annum, and it was never more than 50. 
Only a very small sum came to him from 
other sources. The stern self-denial that was 
a frequent feature in the early Scottish house- 
hold enabled him to bring up a large family, 
and meet all the calls of necessity and duty 
on this income. ‘ Notwithstanding my eager 
desire for books, I chose rather to want them, 
and much more other things, than run into 
debt,’ he says. At least one-tenth of his 
small means was set apart for works of 
charity. 

Throughout his life Brown wasan eager stu- 
dent, and his attainments were considerable. 
He knew most of the European and several 
oriental languages. He was well read m 
history and divinity ; his acquaintance with 
the Bible was of the most minute description. 
Although he says that ‘few plays or romances 
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and are apt to infect with their defilement,’ so 
that ‘even the most pure, as Young, Thomson, 
Addison, Richardson, bewitch the soul, and 
are apt to indispose for holy meditation and 
other religious exercises, and although he 
eagerly opposed the relaxation of the penal 
statutes against Roman catholics, he was, in 
regard to many things, not at all a narrow- 
minded man. His creed was to him a mat- 
ter of such intense conviction, that nothing 
seemed allowable that tended in any way to 
oppose it or distract attention from its so- 
lemn doctrines. His preaching was earnest, 
simple, and direct, ‘as if I had never read a 
book but the Bible.’ His delivery was ‘sing- 
song,’ yet ‘this in him was singularly melting 
to serious minds,’ A widely current story 
affirms that David Hume heard him preach, 
and the ‘sceptic’ was so impressed that he 
said, ‘That old man speaks as if the Son of 
God stood at his elbow.’ The anecdote, 
though undoubtedly mythical, shows the 
popular impression as to his preaching. 
Brown’s labours finally ruined his health, 
which during the last years of his life was 
very poor. He continued his work to very 
near the end. He died at Haddington on 
19 June 1787, and was interred in the church- 
yard there, where there is a monument to his 
memory. He was twice married: first to 
Janet Thomson, Musselburgh, second to 
Violet Croumbie, Stenton, East Lothian. He 
had issue by both marriages. Several of his 
descendants have made themselves names in 
science and literature. Brown’s other works 
have been divided into the following classes :— 
1. Of the Holy Scriptures: ‘ A Dictionary 
of the Bible’ (1769) ; ‘ A brief Concordance 
to the Holy Scriptures’ (1783) ; ‘The Psalms 
of David in metre, with Notes’ (1775). 
2. Of Scripture subjects: ‘Sacred Tropo- 
logy’ (1768) ; ‘An Evangelical and a Practi- 
cal View of the Types and Figures of the Old 
Testament Dispensation’ (1781) ; ‘The Har- 
mony of Scripture Prophecies’ (1784). 3. Sys- 
tematic divinity: ‘A compendious View of 
Natural and Revealed Religion’ (1782). 
4, Church history: ‘An Historical Account 
of the Rise and Progress of the Secession’ 
(1766) ; ‘A general History of the Christian 
Church, 2 vols. (1771); ‘A compendious 
History of the British Churches’ (1784). 
5. Biography: ‘The Christian, the Student, 
and Pastor exemplified in the lives of nine 
eminent Ministers’ (1781); ‘The Young 
Christian, or the Pleasantness of Early Piety’ 
(1782) ; ‘ Practical Piety exemplified in the 
lives of thirteen eminent Christians’ (1783). 
6, Catechisms : ‘Two short Catechisms, mu- 
tually connected’ (1764); ‘The Christian 
Journal’ (1765). 7. Sermons: ‘ Religious 


Steadfastness recommended’ (1769); ‘The 
fearful Shame and Contempt of those professed 
Christians who neglect to raise up spiritual 
Children in Christ’ (1780); ‘ Necessity and 
Advantage of Prayer in choice of Pastors’ 
(1783). 8. Miscellaneous pamphlets: ‘ Let- 
ters on the Constitution, Government, and 
Discipline of the Christian Church’ (1767) ; 
‘The Oracles of Christ and the Abomina- 
tion of Antichrist compared, a brief View of 
the Errors, Impieties, and Inhumanities of 
Popery’ (1779); ‘The Absurdity and Per- 
fidy of all authoritative Toleration of gross 
Heresy, Blasphemy, Idolatry, and Popery in 
Great Britain’ (1780); ‘The Re-exhibition 
of the Testimony vindicated, in opposition 
to the unfair account of it given by the Rev. 
Adam Gib’ (1780—Gib was a prominent 
anti-burgher clergyman who in this year had 
written ‘An Account of the Burgher Re- 
exhibition of the Secession Testimony’) ; 
‘Thoughts on the Travelling of the Mail on 
the Lord’s Day’ (1785—as to this, see Cox’s 
Lit. of Sabbath Question, ii. 248, Edin. 1865). 
9. Posthumous works: ‘Select Remains’ 
(1789) ; ‘ Posthumous Works’ (1797) ; ‘Apo- 
logy for the more frequent Administration 
of the Lord’s Supper’ (1804). 

[Various short lives of Brown are prefixed to 
several of his works; the most authentic is the 
Memoir by his son, the Rey. William Brown, 
M.D., prefixed to an edition of the Select Re- 
mains (Edin. 1856). Some additional facts, 
together with an engraving from a family por- 
trait, are given in Cooke’s edition of Brown’s 
Bible (Glasgow, 1855). Some of the more 
authentic of the many anecdotes about Brown 
are collected in Dr. John Brown’s Letter to the 
Rey. J. Cairns, D.D. (2nd ed. Edin. 1861); see 
also McKerrow’s History of the Secession Church 
(Glasgow, 1841).] _T, 


BROWN, JOHN, M.D. (1735-1788), 
founder of the Brunonian system of medi- 
cine, was born at a village in the parish of 
Buncle, Berwickshire. The father was pro- 
bably a day-labourer, and he followed the 
teaching of the seceders. He died early in 
life, and his widow married another seceder, 
a weaver by trade. When Brown was twelve 
or thirteen he gave offence to the seceding 
community by going once to public worship 
in the parish church of Dunse, and, refusing 
to be admonished, he formally left the sect. 
As he grew up he began to develop a philo- 
sophical turn, after the manner of Hume, 
and continued all his life to be somewhat 
free in his thinking. His quickness induced 
his father to send him, when five years old, 
to the parish school of Dunse, then under an 
unusually good Latinist named Cruickshank, 
and attended by boys generally Brown’s 
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superiors in position. Before he was ten he 
was head of the school; but he was then 
taken away and put to his stepfather’s trade. 
This made him miserable, and Cruickshank 
soon persuaded the parents to let him have 
the boy back to continue his schooling free 
of charge. Brown made himself generally 
useful in the school, and at thirteen he be- 
came pupil-teacher, He had fought his way 
to respect in the school no less by his superior 
intelligence than by his physical prowess. 
He was a stout thickset boy, with a ruddy 
face and a strong voice, and he was among 
the foremost at wrestling, boxing, and foot- 
ball. Ina note to one of his books he says 
that he once, when fifteen, walked fifty miles 
inaday. His memory was prodigious; one 
of his old pupils tells of him that on one 
occasion, after going through two pages of 
Cicero with the class, he closed the book 
and repeated the whole passage word for 
word. The country people found out that he 
was a prodigy, and it was popularly believed 
that ‘he could raise the devil.’ 

When he was eighteen his master found 
him a tutorship which proved irksome, and 
he went to Edinburgh to support himself by 
private tuition, and to attend the lectures in 
philosophy and divinity. After several years 
of Edinburgh he came back to Dunse, and 
resumed his place as usher in the school, A 
year after, being then twenty-four, he went 
again to Edinburgh, and applied fruitlessly 
for a vacant mastership in the high school. 
He then bethought himself of the medical 
profession, and obtained leave from Monro, 
the professor of anatomy, to attend his lec- 
tures free, The other professors gave him 
a like privilege, and he continued to attend 
the medical classes for five years, supporting 
himself by giving private lessons in the 
classics during the first year or two, and 
afterwards by preparing medical students 
for their examinations. He was in great re- 
quest among the students for his convivial 
qualities. Meanwhile Cullen employed him 
as tutor to his children, and afterwards as 
a kind of assistant to himself, the precise 
nature of his duties being a matter of dispute 
between Cullen’s apologists and Brown’s 
biographers, In 1765 he married the daugh- 
ter of an Edinburgh citizen named Lamond, 
and set up a boarding-house for students. 
Cullen encouraged him to look forward to a 
professor’s chair. He took an extra course 
of dissections for nearly a year, and studied 
botany in order to qualify himself for a new 
chair in the American colonies to which 
Cullen had the presentation. However he 
remained a private tutor in Edinburgh; and 
it became clear after a few years that he 


was somehow not likely to gain academical 
promotion. His varied powers were well 
known, and there can be no question that 
his technical knowledge of medical subjects 
was adequate. Unfortunately he had an un- 
conscious art of putting his respectable col- 
leagues irretrievably in the wrong. He had 
some venial faults; he became involved in 
debt, and had to compound with his credi- 
tors; high feeding gave him the gout at 
five-and-thirty. His society was mostly 
composed of admirers, and he took no pains 
to make interest with men of influence. He 
put off taking his degree of M.D. for years 
after his medical course was done. When 
he sought to graduate in 1779, the Edinburgh 
degree had become impossible, and he got 
one at St. Andrews. At an earlier period 
he might as a matter of course have joined 
the society for publishing medical essays 
and observations (afterwards the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh), but when he resolved 
to seek admission in 1778, Cullen privately 
advised him not to try; but he tried and 
was rejected. The antagonism to him had 
probably grown up in connection with his 
influence as a private tutor. Brown had to 
the last a large following of young men in 
Edinburgh. In 1776 the students had made 
him president of their Royal Medical Society, 
and they made him president again four years 
later, when the rupture between him and the 
professors was complete. His divergence 
from the teaching of Cullen had probably 
found expression in his private prelections. 
He afterwards exposed Cullen’s errors in his 
trenchant criticism, ‘Observations on the 
Present System of Spasm as taught in the 
University of Edinburgh’ (1787). The first 
formal indication of Brown’s emendations on 
the basis of Cullen is said to have been given 
in a draft of his future ‘Elementa Medicine,’ 
which he had written with a view toa vacant 
chair, and had shown to his patron. Then 
came his formal ostracism in 1778, and Brown 
at once took up the cudgels for his own doc- 
trines. He began a course of public lectures 
on the practice of physic, in which the errors 
of all former systems of medicine, and of Cul- 
len’s in particular, were very freely handled. 
In two years’ time he had got ready a tempe- 
rate exposition of his doctrine, the celebrated 
‘Elementa Medicine’ (1780). The purity ot 
his Latin style at once insured for him an 
attentive reading abroad, especially in Italy 
and Germany ; and the practical good sense 
of much of Brown’s teaching at length ob- 
tained for it an enormous vogue. That the 
great majority of diseases were expressions of 
debility and not of redundant strength, and 
that consequently the time-honoured practice 
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of indiscriminate lowering was a mistake, 
was a doctrine that commended itself to the 
sensible and unprejudiced, The ‘ Elementa 
Medicines’ consists of ‘a first or reasoning 
part,’ which proceeds upon a philosophical 
conception of life and diseased life more 
fundamental than any that had ever before 
been framed, a conception which reappears 
in Erasmus Darwin’s ‘Zoonomia,’ and in 
Spencer’s ‘Principles of Biology’ (‘Incitatio, 
potestatumincitantium operis effectus, idonea 
prosperam; nimia aut deficiens, adversam 
valetudinem. Nulla alia corporis humani 
vivi, rite secusve valentis; morborum nulla 
alia origo’), In the second part he takes 
concrete diseases in systematic order, after 
the nosological fashion of the time, and ap- 
plies his doctrine to each. The sound practical 
truth running through the Brunonian system, 
that many paradoxical manifestations of 
morbid action were really evidences of de- 
bility which called for supporting treatment, 
has in the end been quietly absorbed among 
the commonplaces of modern practice. But 
it was many years before the opposing pre- 
judices were overcome. So late as 1841 
Cullen’s biographer appeals triumphantly to 
‘the intelligent practitioner’ on behalf of 
bloodletting in inflammatory fever (Life of 
Cullen, ii, 326). 

Brown carried on the war in Edinburgh 
six years longer against the professors and 
the general body of practitioners. Hardly 
any practice came to him, and the attendance 
at his public lectures fell away. The needs 
of a large family and his own improvidence 
brought him into serious money troubles, 
and he was at one time lodged in prison for 
debt. During his last year in Edinburgh he 
published ‘A Short Account of the Old 
Method of Cure, and Outlines of the New 
Doctrine.’ He also founded the masonic 
lodge of the Roman Eagle, for the encourage- 
ment of Latin scholarship, and attracted to 
it a number of the best known wits and 
scholars of the place. In 1786 he removed 
with his family to London, and established 
himself in a house in Golden Square. 

In his domestic circle he had his greatest 
happiness. He had taught his three eldest 
girls and his eldest boy Latin, and had carried 
them some little way in Greek. Among his 
papers there was found a considerable frag- 
ment of a Greek grammar, written in Latin 
with rules in hexameter verse, which he had 
designed primarily for the use of his children. 
His cheerfulness never failed him. In Lon- 
don men of letters came to see him, among 
others Dr. Samuel Parr; but not many 
patients. He gave in his house courses of 
lectures on medicine, which do not appear 
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to have excited much interest among London 
practitioners or students, although his name 
was well known among them. An invitation 
to him from Frederick the Great to settle at 
the court of Berlin somehow miscarried or 
was rescinded. Debts again overtook him, 
and, through a piece of sharp practice, and 
perhaps treachery, he was obliged for a time 
to become an inmate of the king’s bench 
prison. One means of extricating himself, 
closely pressed upon him by a group of greedy 
speculators, was to give his name to a pill 
or other nostrum; but the temptation was 
resisted. He now wrote more than he 
had done. He made an English translation 
of his ‘Elementa Medicine,’ writing it in 
twenty-one days. He contracted with a 
publisher for 5007. to produce a treatise on 
the gout, and he had other literary pro- 
jects which would occupy him, he said, for 
ten years to come. His prospects were cer- 
tainly brightening; he had several families 
to attend and patients were coming in, when 
he was struck down by apoplexy, and died 
on 17 Oct. 1788. He was buried in the 
churchyard of St. James’s, Piccadilly. A 
portrait of him was engraved by William 
Blake, from a miniature now in the possession 
of his grandson, Mr. Ford Madox Brown. 
He left four sons and four daughters, who 
were provided for by the generosity of his 
friends, Dr. Parr among the rest. His eldest 
son, William Cullen Brown, subsequently 
studied medicine at Edinburgh, where he 
was received with much kindness by Dr. 
Gregory and other professors, and admitted 
to the lectures without fee. He, like his 
father, became president of the Royal Me- 
dical Society, and brought out an edition 
of his father’s works in 3 vols. 8vo, London, 
1804, with a biography of the author. A 
life by Dr. Beddoes of Bristol, with a por- 
trait, was prefixed to the second edition 
(2 vols. 1795) of Brown’s own English ver- 
sion of his ‘EKlementa Medicine.’ Some 250 
pages of vol. ii. of Professor John Thomson’s 
‘ Life of Cullen’ (1832-59) are devoted to a 
laboured examination of the Brunonian epi- 
sode and the Brunonian doctrine, from the 
Edinburgh professorial point of view. 

The fortunes of the Brunonian doctrine, 
after the death of its author, occupy a con- 
siderable space in the history of medicine. 
The ‘Elementa’ was reprinted at Milan in 
1792, and at Hildburgshausen in 1794. The 
English version was republished at Philadel- 
phia in 1790 by Dr. Benjamin Rush; a Ger- 
man translation of it was made at Frank- 
furt in 1795, and again in 1798; another at 
Copenhagen (three editions) ; there was also 
a French translation which was laid before 
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the National Convention and honourably 
commended; and one in Italian, A very per- 


sonal book, ‘An Inquiry into the State of | 


Medicine on the Principles of Inductive Phi- 
losophy, &c.,’ ostensibly by Robert Jones, 
M.D. (Edin. 1782), but probably by Brown 
himself, was brought out in Italian by J oseph 
Frank, at Pavia, in 1795. An earlier ac- 
count of the doctrines had been published 
by Rasori, at Pavia, in 1792. An exposition 
of the system, with the complete Brunonian 
literature up to date, was published by Gir- 
tanner, at Gottingen, 2 vols. 1799. As late 
as 1802, the university of Géttingen was so 
convulsed by controversy on the merits of 
the Brunonian system, that contending fac- 
tions of students in enormous numbers, not 
unaided by professors, met in combat in the 
streets on two successive days, and had to 
be dispersed by a troop of Hanoverian horse. 
The stimulant treatment of Brown was for- 
mally recommended for adoption in the 
various forms of camp sickness in the Aus- 
trian army, although the rescript was re- 
called owing to professional opposition. Scott, 


in his ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ narrates that the | 


Brunonian system was often a subject of 
inquiry by the First Consul. For some years 
there were Brunonians and anti-Brunonians 
all over Europe and in the colonies; until 
at length the sound and valuable part of 
Brown’s therapeutic practice passed imper- 
ceptibly into the common stock of medical 
maxims. ‘The History of the Brunonian 
System, and the Theory of Stimulation’ was 
once more written in German by Hirschel 
in 1846. 


[Lives by W. C. Brown and Dr. Beddoes as | 


above; Haser’s Geschichte der Medicin, ii. 750, 
8rd ed. Jena, 1881.] C. C. 


BROWN, JOHN (d. 1829), miscellaneous 
writer, was an inhabitant of Bolton in Lan- 
cashire, where during the early part of this 
century he was engaged in miscellaneous lite- 
rary work. There he projected his ‘ History 
of Great and Little Bolton, of which seven- 
teen numbers were published (Manchester, 
1824-5), This work begins with an ‘ Ancient 
History of Lancashire,’ which he maintains 
was peopled by colonists of a ‘German or 
Gothic’ origin, and frequent visits to the 
west of Europe confirmed hin, he says, in 
this belief (Introduction, pp. 9, 10). He 
became about this time very intimate with 
the inventor Samuel Crompton, also a Bolton 
man, and, laying his ‘History of Bolton’ 
aside, drew up ‘The Basis of Mr. Samuel 
Crompton’s Claims to a second Remuneration 
from Parliament for his Discovery of the Mule 
Spinning-Machine’ (1825, reprinted Man- 
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| chester, 1868). Moving to London, Brown 
there prepared a memorial on this subject, 
dated May 1825, addressed to the lords of the 
treasury, and numerously signed by the in- 
habitants of Bolton, with a petition to the 
House of Commons (6 Feb. 1826) on the 
part of Crompton, which briefly narrates the 
grounds of his claim (Appendix to Cromp- 
ton’s Life, p. 281). ‘There is abundant 
evidence,’ says French, the biographer of 
Crompton, ‘that Brown was indefatigable 
in his endeavours to procure a favourable 
consideration of Crompton’s case from the 
government of the day.’ He was, however, 
completely unsuccessful, owing, as he wrote 
to Crompton, to secret opposition on the part 
of ‘your primitive enemy,’ as he called the 
first Sir Robert Peel. Further efforts were 
rendered useless by the death of the inventor 
in June 1827, and Brown did not long sur- 
vive him. His life in the metropolis was 
in all ways unsuccessful, and in despair he 
committed suicide in his London lodgings in 


| 1829. A posthumous work of his of sixty- 


two pages was published in 1832 at Man- 
chester. It is entitled ‘ A Memoir of Robert 
Blincoe, an orphan boy sent from the work- 
house of St. Pancras, London, at seven years 
of age to endure the horrors of a cotton mill.’ 


{Life and Times of Samuel Crompton, by G. J. 
French (2nd ed. Manchester, 1860) ; Fishwick’s 
Lancashire Library (1875) ; Sutton’s Lancashire 
Authors (Manchester, 1876).] F, W-t. 


BROWN, JOHN (1754-1832), of Whit- 
burn, Scottish divine, was the eldest son of 
John Brown of Haddington [see Brown, 
Joun, 1722-1787], where he was born on 
24 July 1754. At fourteen he entered Edin- 
burgh University. He afterwards studied 
divinity at the theological hall of his de- 
nomination, was licensed to preach by the 
associate presbytery of Kdinburgh, 21 May 
1776, and was ordained to the charge of the 
congregation at Whitburn, Linlithgowshire. 
Here, after a lengthened and laborious minis- 
try, he died on 10 Feb. 1832. Brown was 
twice married, and was survived by his se- 
cond wife and the issue of both marriages. 
His works were: 1. ‘Select Remains of John 
Brown of Haddington’ (1789). 2. ‘The 
Evangelical Preacher, a collection of Ser- 
mons chiefly by English Divines’ (Kdin. 
1802-6). 3. ‘ Memoirs of the Life and Cha- 
racter of the late Rev. James Hervey’ (Hdin. 
1806 ; enlarged editions were afterwards pub- 
lished). 4. ‘A Collection of Religious Letters 
from Books and Manuscripts’ (Kdin, 1818 ; 
enlarged ed. 1816). 5. ‘A Collection of Let- 
ters from printed Books and Manuscripts, 
suited to children and youth’ (Glasgow, 
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1815). 6. ‘Gospel Truth accurately stated 
and illustrated’ (Edin. 1817; enlarged ed. 
Glasgow, 1831. This is a work on the ‘ Mar- 
row controversy’). 7. ‘A brief Account of 
a Tour in the Highlands of Perthshire,’ with 
a paper entitled ‘A Loud Cry from the High- 
lands’ (Edin. 1818). 8. ‘Means of doing 
Good proposed and exemplified in several 
Letters to a Friend’ (Edin. 1820). 9. ‘Me- 
moirs of private Christians’ (Glasgow, 
1821?) 10. ‘Christian Experience, or the 
spiritual exercise of eminent Christians in 
difterent ages and places stated in their own 
words’ (Edin. 1825). 11. ‘ Descriptive List 
of Religious Books in the English Lan- 
guage, suited for general use’ (Edin. 1827). 
12. ‘Evangelical Beauties of the late Rev. 
Hugh Binning, with account of his Life’ 
(Edin. 1828), 13. ‘Evangelical Beauties of 
Archbishop Leighton’ (Berwick, 1828). 
14, ‘Notes, Devotional and Explanatory, on 
the Translations and Paraphrases in verse of 
several passages in Scripture’ (Glasgow and 
Edin. 1881). 15. ‘Memoir of Rev. Thomas 
Bradbury’ (Berwick, 1831). 16. ‘ Memorials 
of the Nonconformist Ministers of the seven- 
teenth century’ (Edin. 1832). Various works 
of Boston, Hervey, and others were, ‘through 
his instrumentality, chiefly given to the 
public’ (List in Memoir, p. 168). 

{Memoir, with portrait, by Rev. David Smith, 
prefixed to Brown’s Letters on Sanctification 
(Edin, 1834). Some interesting notices of Brown 
are given in his grandson’s, Dr. John Brown, 
Letter to J. Cairns, D.D, (2nd ed. Hamma)! 

. W-T. 


BROWN, JOHN, D.D. (1778-1848), 
of Langton, theological writer, was born at 
Glasgow, licensed by the presbytery of Glas- 
gow 8 June 1803, ordained minister of Gart- 
more 1805, translated to Langton, Berwick- 
shire, 1810, and joined the Free church 1848. 
He received the degree of D.D. from the 
university of Glasgow in November 1815. 
He died 25 June 1848. He was one of the 
early friends and promoters of evangelical 
views in the church of Scotland, and a con- 
tributor to the ‘Christian Instructor,’ under 
Dr. Andrew Thomson. Besides works of a 
slighter kind, he was author of two books 
which attained considerable fame, viz. ‘ Vin- 
dication of Presbyterian Church Government, 
in reply to the Independents,’ Edinburgh, 
1805, usually considered the standard treatise 
on its subject; and ‘The Exclusive Claims 
of Puseyite Episcopalians to the Christian 
Ministry indefensible,’ Edinburgh, 1842. 

[Hew Scott's Fasti Ecclesize Scoticane, part ii. 
pp. 419-20, part iv. p. 739; Catalogue of the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh; Letter to the 
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writer from Dr. Brown’s son—Rey. Thomas 
Brown, Edinburgh. | WwW. G. B. 


BROWN, JOHN, D.D. (1784-1858), of 
Edinburgh, divine, was the eldest son of John 
Brown of Whitburn [see Brown, JonN, 1754- 
1832], where he was born on 12 July 1784. 
His mother, who was his father’s first wife, 
was Isabella Cranston, a native of Kelso. 
He received his early education at Whit- 
burn, and then, with a view to the ministry, 
entered Edinburgh University, where he 
studied from March 1797 to April 1800. It 
is still common for Scottish students to 
maintain themselves during their ‘course ;’ 
then it was almost universal. Brown, having 
received his father’s blessing along with a 
guinea, set off for Elie in Fife, where he kept 
a school for three years, During the summer 
vacation he attended at Selkirk, under Dr. 
Lawson, the theological hall of the burgher 
church (August 1800 to September 1804). 
At this he was present for from one to two 
months each year. On 12 Feb. 1805 he was 
licensed to preach, and nearly a year after 
(6 Feb. 1806) was ordained to the charge 
of the burgher congregation at Biggar in 
Lanarkshire. Brown was diligent both as 
preacher and pastor, and the congregation 
prospered under his charge. In 1815 he pub- 
lished his first work, ‘Strictures on Mr. 
Yates’s Vindication of Unitarianism’ (Glas- 
gow, 1815. The Rev. James Yates was a 
Glasgow unitarian divine, then engaged in a 
controversy with Dr. Wardlaw). Next year 
he was active in starting a periodical, ‘The 
Christian Repository and Religious Register,’ 
which served as the organ of his church. He 
edited this till five years later it was merged 
in the ‘Christian Monitor,’ which he also con- 
ducted till 1826. In 1817, in the ‘Plans 
and Publications of Robert Owen of New 
Lanark,’ he attacked the schemes of that 
thinker, Owen invited him to New Lanark, 
which is near Biggar. Here they had a con- 
ference which proved resultless. Brown was 
now much occupied with schemes for evan- 
gelising the highlands and other districts in 
Scotland where spiritual destitution pre- 
vailed. He himself preached and lectured 
in various places. His hearers approvingly 
said ‘that they know almost every word, for 
that minister does not preach grammar.’ This 
seemingly dubious compliment only meant 
that his manner of speaking was direct and 
simple. In 1820 the burgherandanti-burgher 
synods were united. While favouring this 
union, Brown, with a few friends, attempted 
to get the severity of certain portions of the 
‘Westminster standards relaxed. This at- 
tempt was at the time unsuccessful, but re- 
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sulted in some change when the union men- 
tioned later on was accomplished. Two years 
afterwards he was called to Rose Street 
Church, Edinburgh. After labouring here 
for seven years, he was translated to Brough- 
ton Place Church. In 1830 he received the 
degree of D.D. from Jefferson College, Penn- 
sylvania; in 1834, when his church revised 
its scheme of education, he was elected pro- 
fessor of exegetical theology; and when in 
1847 his denomination by its junction with 
the relief body formed the United Presbyte- 
rian Church, he was moved from the junior 
to the senior hall. 

During these years Brown wrote several 
works, and was actively engaged in various 
agitations and discussions. The chief of these 
was the ‘voluntary controversy’ (1835-43) 
during which he eagerly supported the sepa- 
ration of church and state. In Edinburgh at 
that time an impost called the annuity tax 
was levied for the support of the city minis- 
ters. This he finally refused to pay, where- 
upon in 1838 his goods were twice seized 
and sold. In connection with this he was 
engaged in a controversy with Robert Hal- 
dane, who replied to his ‘ Law of Christ re- 
specting civil doctrine’ (1839) by a series of 
letters (see ALEXANDER Hatpane, Memoirs 
of R. and J. A. Haldane, Lond. 1852; and 
Brown’s Remarks on certain statements in 
it, Edin. 1852). A matter which affected 
him still more directly was the ‘atonement 
controversy’ (1840-5). It was supposed by 
some parties in the church that he and his 
colleague, Dr. Balmer, held unsound views 
on the nature of the atonement. Finally, in 
1845, he was tried by libel before the synod 
at the instance of two brother divines, Drs. 
Hay and Marshall. While both sides agreed 
that only the elect could be saved, Brown was 
accused of holding that in a certain and, as 
his opponents affirmed, unscriptural and er- 
roneous sense, Christ died for all men. The 
trial, which lasted four days, resulted in his 
honourable acquittal (Report of Proceedings 
in Trial by Libel of John Brown, D.D., Edin. 
1845), 

During the years 1848-57 Brown was 
chiefly engaged in producing a number of 
exegetical works, which were widely read in 
this country and America. His jubilee, after 
afifty years’ ministry, was celebrated in April 
1856 (see Rev. J. Brown’s Jubilee Services, 
Edin. 1856). A considerable sum of money 
was given to him on this occasion. This, after 
adding a donation of his own, he presented 
to the aged and infirm ministers’ fund of his 
church. He died at Edinburgh on 13 Oct. 
1858. Brown was twice married, and was 
survived by issue of both marriages. His 
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eldest son was John Brown, M.D., author of 
‘Rab’ [q. v.], who in his ‘ Letter to Dr. Cairns’ 
has written the most enduring literary memo- 
rial of his father. Brown was a voluminous 
writer, but his works are somewhat common- 
place in thought and expression, and without 
permanent value ; yet they prove their author 
to have been a man of great industry and 
very wide and varied reading. His plan of 
exposition was ‘to make the Bible the basis 
and the test of the system, and not ‘to make 
the system the principal and, in effect, sole 
means of the interpretation of the Bible’ 
(Preface to treatise on Epistle to Galatians 
quoted in ‘Memoir,’ p.298). Hefollowed this 
method as far as circumstances permitted, 
and his work undoubtedly gave a healthy 
impetus to the study of theology in Scotland. 
For many years he was the most prominent 
figure among the members of his church. 
This position was partly due to his learning 
and ability ; it wasstill more due to his nobility 
of character and sweetness of disposition. 

Brown wrote a large number of sermons, 
short religious treatises, biographies, and 
other occasional works. Of these the chief 
are: ‘On the Duty of Pecuniary Contribution 
to Religious Purposes,’ a sermon before the 
London Missionary Society (1821); ‘On 
Religion and the Means of its Attainment’ 
(Edin. 1818) ; ‘ What ought the Dissenters of 
Scotland to do at the present crisis?’ (Edin. 
1840); ‘Hints to Students of Divinity’ 
(Edin. 1841) ; ‘Comfortable Words for Chris- 
tian Parents bereaved of little Children’ 
(Edin. 1846) ; ‘ Memorials of Rey. J. Fisher’ 
(Edin. 1849). Brown’s most important works 
were the following treatises: ‘ Expository 
Discourses on First Peter’ (8 vols. Edin. 
1848) ; ‘ Discourses and Sayings of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ (3 vols. Edin. 1850) ; ‘An Ex- 
position of our Lord’s Intercessory Prayer’ 
(Edin. 1850); ‘The Resurrection of Life’ 
(Edin. 1852); ‘The Sufferings and Glories 
of the Messiah’ (din. 1853); ‘ Expository 
Discourses on Galatians’ (Edin. 1853) ; ‘Dis- 
courses suited to the Lord’s Supper’ (1st ed. 
1816, 8rd and enlarged ed. Hdin. 1853) ; 
‘Parting Counsels, an exposition of the first 
chapter of second epistle of Peter’ (Edin. 
1856); ‘Analytical Exposition of the Epistle 
of Paul to the Romans’ (Edin. 1857), After 
Brown’s death his ‘ Exposition of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews,’ edited by David Smith, D.D., 
was published in 1862 (2 vols. Edin.) 


[Cairns’s Memoir of John Brown, D.D., with 
supplementary letter by J. Brown, M.D. (Edin. 
1860). A portrait is prefixed (for notice of por- 
traits, &e., see p. 469); J. Brown, M.D., On the 
Death of J. Brown (Edin. 1860); W. Hunter's 
Biggar and the House of Fleming (2nd ed. Edin. 
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1867). For estimates of Brown from various | profession. As it is chiefly as a writer that 
points of view, see United Presbyterian Maga- | Brown is likely to be permanently remem- 


zine, November 1858; North British Review, 
xxxiii. 21; Scotsman, 14 Oct. 1858.] F. W-r. 


BROWN, JOHN (1797-1861), geo- | 
grapher, was born at Dover 2 Aug. 1797. | 
He served for some time as a midshipman | 
in the East India Company’s service. In| 
March 1819 he was forced to leave the sea | 
in consequence of a defect in his sight. He | 
then became a diamond merchant and made | 
a fortune. He took a keen interest in geo- 
graphical exploration, and became a fellow 
of the Geographical Society in 1837. He 
presented a portrait of his friend Weddell 
(an explorer of the Antarctic circle) to the 
society in 1839, with a letter advocating | 
further expeditions. In 1843 he obtained 
from Sir Robert Peel a pension for Weddell’s 
widow. He was a founder of the Ethnologi- 
cal Society in the same year. He afterwards 
became conspicuous as an advocate of expe- 
ditions in search of Sir John Franklin. He 
defined the area which the expedition was 
ultimately found to have reached, but was 
not attended to at thetime. In 1858 he pub- 
lished ‘The North-west Passage and the Plans 
for the search for Sir John Franklin: a re- 
view.’ A second edition appeared in 1860. 
He was complimented on this work by Hum- 
boldt. Brown made large collections illus- 
trative of Arctic adventure. He lost his wife 
in 1859, and died 7 Feb. 1861, leaving three 
sons and two daughters. 

[Gent. Mag. 1861.] 


BROWN, JOHN, M.D. (1810-1882), 
author of ‘ Hore Subsecivee’ and ‘Rab and 
his Friends,’ was born on 22 Sept. 1810 at 
Biggar in Lanarkshire, and was the son of Dr. 
John Brown, the biblical scholar (1784-1858) 
[q. v.], who was at that time the secession 
minister there. His education at Biggar was 
conducted by his father in private, but on 
the removal of the latter to Edinburgh in 
1822, John entered a classical school kept by 
Mr. William Steele, and at the end of two 
years passed on to the rector’s class in the 
high school, then under the charge of Dr. 
Carson. Here he spent another two years, and 
at the end of that time, in November 1826, 
became a student in the arts classes of Edin- 
burgh University. In 1828 he commenced 
the study of medicine, attending the usual 
college classes in that department, and at 
the same time becoming a pupil and appren- 
tice of the eminent surgeon, Mr. Syme. In 
1833 he graduated as doctor of medicine, 
and immediately after commenced practice | 
in Edinburgh, where he spent the whole of 
his after life in the active exercise of his 


bered, it is only necessary to say that in his 
medical capacity he was remarkable for his 
close and accurate observation of symptoms, 
skill and sagacity in the treatment of his 
cases, and conscientious attention to his pa- 
tients. It may even be said that whatever 
position he may be thought to have taken in 
literature, he was first of all a physician 
thoroughly devoted to his profession, and, 
though not writing on strictly professional 
subjects, yet originally diverging into author- 
ship on what may be called medical grounds. 
Naturally unambitious, it is doubtful if, with 
all his wide culture and enthusiastic love of 


| literature, he would ever, but for his love of 


his profession, have been induced to appear 
before the world as an author at all. It is 
observable that the whole of the first volume 
of ‘ Horze Subsecivee ’—perhaps, though not 
the most popular, yet the most substantially 
valuable of the whole series—is almost exclu- 
sively devoted to subjects intimately bearing 
on the practice of medicine. The importance 
of wide general culture to a physician; the ne- 
cessity of attending to nature’s own methods 
of cure, and leaving much to her recuperative 
power rather than to medicinal prescriptions : 
the distinction to be always kept in view be- 
tween medicine as a science and medicine as 
an art; the necessity of constant attention 
being paid to the distinctive symptoms of each 
individual case as a means of determining 
the special treatment to be adopted; and, in 
general, the value of presence of mind, ‘near- 
ness of the nous’ (dyyivo.a) in a physician— 
these and the like points are what he is 
never tired of inculcating and illustrating in 
almost every page of the volume. And even 
‘Rab and his Friends’ belongs properly to 
medicine, and serves to withdraw the phy- 
sician from exclusive recognition of science 
in the exercise of his profession, and to bring 
him tenderly back to humanity. 

In the two later volumes of the ‘ Hora’ 
Brown’s pen took a somewhat wider range. 
He had, we suppose, discovered his own 
strength in authorship, and found that he 
had other things in his mind besides medi- 
cine on which he had something to say, 
Poetry, art, the nature and ways of dogs, 
human character as displayed in men and 
women whom he had intimately known, the 
scenery of his native country with its asso- 
ciations romantic or tender—all these come 
in for review, and on all of them he writes 
with a curiously naive and original humour, 
and, as it seems to us, a singularly deep and 
true insight. One great charm of his writ- 
ings is that, as with those of Montaigne and 
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Charles Lamb, much of his own character is 
thrown into his books, and in reading them 
we almost feel as if we became intimately 
acquainted with the author. And in private 
he did not belie the idea which his books 
convey of him. Few men have in life been 
more generally beloved, or in death more 
sincerely lamented. He had a singular power 
of attaching both men and animals to him- 
self, and a stranger could scarcely meet with 
him even once without remembering him 
ever afterwards with interest and affection. 
In society he was natural and unaffected, 
with pleasantry and humour ever at com- 
mand, yet no one could suspect any tinge of 
frivolity in his character. He had read very 
widely, had strong opinions on many ques- 
tions both in literature and philosophy, pos- 
sessed great knowledge of men, and had an 
unfailing interest in humanity. With all the 
tenderness of a woman, he had a powerful 
manly intellect, was full of practical sense, 
tact, and sagacity, and found himself per- 
fectly at home with all men of the best 
minds of his time who happened to come 
across him. Lord Jeffrey, Lord Cockburn, 
Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Henry Tay- 
lor, and Mr. Erskine of Linlathan were all 
happy to number themselves among his most 
attached friends. 

There was a strong countervailing element 
of melancholy in Brown’s constitution, as in 
most men largely endowed with humour. 
This, we believe, showed itself more or less 
even in boyhood; but in the last sixteen 
years of his life it became occasionally 
so distressing as to necessitate his entire 
withdrawal for a time from society, and lat- 
terly induced him to retire to a great extent 
from the general practice of his profession. 
In the last six months of his life, however, 
his convalescence seemed to be so complete 
that his friends began to hope he had finally 
thrown off this tendency, and during the 
winter immediately preceding his death all 
his old cheerfulness and intellectual vivacity 
appeared to have returned; but in the begin- 
ning of May 1882 he caught a slight cold, 
which deepened into a severe attack of pleu- 
risy, and carried him off after a short illness 
on the 11th of that month. 

The first volume of the ‘Hore Subsecivas’ 
was published in 1858, the second in 1861, 
and a third in 1882, only a few weeks before 
Brown’s death. They have gone through nu- 
merous editions. ‘ Rab and his Friends’ (first 
published in 1859) and other papers have sepa- 
rately appeared in various forms. A collection 
of Brown’s ‘Letters,’ including correspondence 
with Ruskin and Thackeray, came out in 1907, 
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BROWN, JOHN CRAWFORD (1805- 
1867), landscape painter, was born at Glas- 
gow in 1805, and resided in London for some 
time after travelling in Holland and Spain. 
He then removed to his native city, and 
finally settled in Edinburgh, where he died at 
10 Vincent Street 8 May 1867. He was an 
associate of the Royal Scottish Academy. His 
picture ‘The Last of the Clan’ was engraved 
by W. Richardson for the Royal Association 
of Fine Arts, Scotland, in 1851. In 1833 he 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, No. 278, ‘A 
Scene on the Ravensbourne, Kent ;’ at this 
period he resided at 10 Robert Street, Chel- 
sea. ‘Two other landscapes he also exhibited 
in this same year at the British Institution 
and the Suffolk Street Exhibition. 


(Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists, 1878.] 
L. F. 


BROWN, JOHN WRIGHT (1836-1863), 
botanist, was born in Edinburgh on 19 Jan. 
1836. He was of a delicate constitution, and 
early showed a great love for plants, in con- 
sequence of which he was, at the age of sixteen, 
Stet in one of the Edinburgh nurseries, 

ut the exposure connected with garden work 
proved too much for his health, and Professor 
Balfour appointed him to an assistantship in 
the herbarium connected with the Botanic 
Garden. Here he improved his opportunities 
and became well acquainted with botany ; 
he was much interested in the Scottish flora, 
and contributed a list of the plants of Elie, 
Fifeshire, to the Edinburgh Botanical Society, 
of which he was an associate. He died in 
Edinburgh on 23 March 1863, 


(Trans. Bot.Soc. Edinburgh, vii. 519.] J. B. 


BROWN, JOSEPH (1784-1868), physi- 
cian, was born at North Shields in September 
1784, and studied medicine at Edinburgh and 
alsoin London. Though the son of a quaker, 
and educated as such, he entered the army 
medical service, was attached to Wellington’s 
staff in the Peninsular war, and was present 
at Busaco, Albuera, Vittoria, and the Pyre- 
nees, gaining high commendation for his ser- 
vices. After Waterloo he remained with the 
army of occupation in France, Subsequently 
he again studied at Edinburgh, and graduated 
M.D. in 1819. He settled at Sutherland, and 
took a leading part in local philanthropy and 
politics, being a strong liberal and a zealous 
but not bigoted Christian Hewas once mayor 
of Sunderland and a borough magistrate, and 
also for many years physician to the Sunder- 
land and Bishopwearmouth Infirmary. He 
was highly cultured, of dignified manners, 
yet deeply sympathetic with the poor. He 
died on 19 Noy. 1868, Besides numerous 
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contributions to medical reviews, and several 
articles in the ‘ Cyclopedia of Practical Me- 
dicine’ Brown wrote: 1. ‘Medical Essays 
on Fever, Inflammation, &c.,’ London, 1828. 
2, “A Defence of Revealed Religion,’ 1851, 
designed to vindicate the miracles of the Old 
and New Testaments. 3. ‘Memories of the 
Past and Thoughts on the Present Age,’ 1863. 


4, ‘The Food of the People, with a Postscript | 


on the Diet of Old Age,’ 1865. 
[Lancet, 5 Dec. 1868; Sunderland Herald, 
20 Nov. 1868.] GP TB: 


BROWN, LANCELOT (1715-1783), 
landscape-gardener and architect, known as 
‘Capability Brown,’ was born in 1715 at 
Harle-Kirk, Northumberland. He was origi- 
nally a kitchen gardener in the employment 
of Lord Cobham at Stow. His remarkable 
faculty for prejudging landscape effects soon, 
however, procured him the patronage of 
persons of rank and taste. Humphrey Rep- 
ton treats Brown as the founder of the mo- 
dern or English style of landscape-gardening, 
which superseded the geometric style, brought 
to its perfection by André Le Nostre (4. 
12 March 1613; d. 165 Sept. 1700) at Ver- 
sailles, The praise of originating the new 
style is, however, due to William Kent (6. 
1684; d. 12 April 1748), but Brown worked 
independently and with greater genius. His 
leading aim was to bring out the undulating 
lines of the natural landscape. He laid out 
or remodelled the grounds at Kew, Blen- 
heim, and Nuneham Courtenay. His style 
degenerated into a mannerism which insisted 
on furnishing every landscape with the same 
set of features; but this declension is to be 
attributed to the deficiencies of those who 
had worked under him, and took him as their 
model. Of Brown’s architectural works a full 
list is given by Repton, beginningin 1751 with 
Croome, where he built the house, church, 
&c. for the Earl of Coventry. His exteriors 
were often very clumsy, but all his country 
mansions were constructed with great success 
as regards internal comfort and convenience. 
He realised a large fortune, and by hisamiable 
manners and high character he supported with 
dignity the station of a country gentleman. 
In 1770 he was high sheriff of Huntingdon- 
shire. He died on 6 Feb. 1783. His son, 
Lancelot Brown, was M.P. for Totnes, 1780- 
1784, Huntingdon, 1784-90, and Hunting- 
donshire, 1792-4. 

[Repton’s Landscape Gardening and Land- 
scape Architecture, ed. J. C. Loudon, 1840, 
pp. 30, 266, 327, 520; Knight’s English Cyclo- 
pedia, Biography, 1866, i. 950; Jal’s Dict. Crit. 
de biog. et Hist. 1867, p. 773.] J Nak Ci. 

BROWN, LEVINIUS (1671-1764), 
jesuit, born in Norfolk on 19 Sept. 1671, re- 
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ceived his education at St. Omer and the 
English college at Rome. He entered the 
Society of Jesus in 1698, being already a 
priest, and became a professed father in 1709. 
Previously to this, in 1700, he had been ap- 
pointed to the mission of Ladyholt, Sussex. 
He was rector of the English college at 
Rome from 1723 to 1731, when he became 
master of the novices, and was chosen pro- 
vincial of his order in 1738, continuing in 
that office till 1787, and then passing to the 
rectorship of Liége college. He spent the 
last years of his life in the college of St. Omer, 
and witnessed the forcible expulsion of the 
English jesuits from that institution by the 
parliament of Paris in 1762. Being too old 
and infirm to be removed, he was allowed to 
remain in the house until his death on 7 Nov. 
1764. 

Brown was a friend of Alexander Pope's, 
and it is probable that during his residence 
as missioner of Ladyholt he induced the 
poet to compose his beautiful version of St. 
Francis Xavier’s hymn ‘O Deus, ego amo 
Te.’ He published a translation of Bossuet’s 
‘History of the Variations of the Protestant 
Churches,’ 2 vols., Antwerp, 1742, 8vo. 


[Oliver's Collections 8. J. 61; Foley’s Re- 
cords, ili, 541-8, vi. 442, vii. 94; Lowndes’s 
Bibl. Man, (Bohn), i, 241.] TEC; 


BROWN, OLIVER MADOX (1855- 
1874), author and painter, son of Ford Ma- 
dox-Brown, the distinguished painter, was 
born at Finchley on 20 Jan. 1855. From 
early boyhood he showed remarkable ca- 
pacity, both in painting and literature. One 
of his works, a water-colour named ‘ Chiron 
receiving the Infant Jason from the Slave,’ 
was begun when he was fourteen, and ex- 
hibited in the Dudley Gallery in the following 
year. At the same gallery in 1870 he ex- 
hibited a very spirited water-colour called 
‘Obstinacy,’ which represents the resistance 
of an unruly horse, whose rider is urging him 
towards the sea; ‘Exercise,’ a companion 
picture to the above, appeared the same year 
on the walls of the Royal Academy. A scene 
from ‘The Tempest—Prospero and the Infant 
Miranda,’ when sent adrift by the creatures 
of the usurping duke, found its way in 1871 
to the International Exhibition at South 
Kensington. This was followed by a water- 
colour,‘ A Scenefrom Silas Marner,’ exhibited 
in 1872 at the gallery of the Society of French 
Artists in New Bond Street. "These two 
latter works especially showed so much grasp 
of idea, force of expression, and, with regard 
to the scene from ‘Silas Marner,’ so much 
beauty of execution, as to indicate that the 
lad, had he lived, would have signally dis- 


Brown 
tinguished himself as a painter. His youth- 
ful successes in art, however, were over- 
shadowed by those which he achieved in 
literature, particularly in prosefiction. When 
thirteen or fourteen years old he wrote several 
sonnets, of which only two have been pre- 
served, To these may be added another, 
written probably at a somewhat later date. 
These productions, if they do not fulfil all 
the technical conditions on which severe 
critics of the sonnet insist, have at least more 
than average correctness, and show, like his 
fragmentary blank verse poem, ‘ To All Eter- 
nity,’ written a year or two later, originality 
of design, with force and dignity of expression 
surprising in one so young. Of a few lyric 
snatches the most have individuality, while 
the stanzas beginning— 


Oh, delicious sweetness that lingers 
Over the fond lips of love! 


display, besides great wealth of imagery, the 
overflow of feeling that belongs to the genuine 
lyric. His first prose story, ‘Gabriel Denver,’ 
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was begun in the winter of 1871, finished | 


early in the following year, when he was 
seventeen, and published in 1873. The story 
was originally one of a wife’s revenge upon 
her husband and the woman to whom he had 
transferred his affection. At the wish of his 
publishers the young author made important 
alterations. A spiteful cousin was substi- 
tuted for the revengeful wife, and a happy 
dénouement for a tragic one. The story, as 
originally planned, was, however, published 
under the title of ‘The Black Swan’ in his 
‘Literary Remains.’ ‘Gabriel Denver, though 
on occasions it leans to over-analysis and 
substitutes accounts of emotions for the em- 
bodiment of them, reveals striking power in 
its treatment both of characters and events. 
Its descriptions, moreover, which combine 
realistic accuracy with imaginative sugges- 
tiveness, are often most impressive, while 
certain passages show a vein of deep reflec- 
tion and speculation, to which perhaps no 
parallel can be cited from the works of juve- 
nile writers. At times with such strange 
weird power is some crisis of the story pre- 
sented that it seems to arrest the eye with 
its ominous significance. In 1872 the young 
novelist made considerable way in his story 
entitled ‘ Hebditch’s Legacy,’ which, though 
containing many examples of his power, both 
as a narrator and a psychologist, relies for its 
plot too much upon somewhat hackneyed 
motives and incidents. This story he never 
completed, The end was supplied by his 
editors from recollections of his design. The 
tale is included in his ‘Literary Remains, 
published in 1876. So early as 1872 he had 
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| begun his romance, called ‘The Dwale Bluth,’ 


an old North Devonshire name for the plant 
known as ‘the deadly nightshade.’ ‘The 
Dwale Bluth’ is a tragic story with a glamour 
of fate around it. It shows the writer’s 
powers of description, chastened and matured, 
and his usual deep insight into character and 
motive. In this tale he also displayed a hu- 
mour peculiar to himself, and a rare aptitude 
for portraying the natures and habits of chil- 
dren and animals. The work was also left 
uncompleted, an end in accordance with his 
intentions being again supplied from memory 
by his editors. Madox-Brown’s ‘Literary 
Remains’ also contain two or three short 
stories written or dictated in the closing year 
of his life. In September 1874 he was attacked 
by gout. His seeming recovery from this was 
followed by hectic fever, and finally by blood- 
poisoning. He died on 5 Nov. 1874, the day of 
the month on which his first story, ‘ Gabriel 
Denver,’ had been published in the preceding 
year. As to personal appearance his face was 


| oval, his features were regular. In repose he 


had at times a rather weary look, but his grey 
eyes had a singularly animated and engaging 
expression in the society of those whom he 
liked. His disposition, though somewhat 
sensitive, was genial and sincere, his discern- 
ment was keen, his standard of life high, and 
his sense of its obligations deep and sympa- 
thetic. As an imaginative writer, whose 
career ended at nineteen, he was not, of 
course, faultless. His descriptions, for the 
most part daring and successful, are at times 
over-ambitious and over-elaborate; while in 
the opinion of some there is a suggestion of 
the morbid in the general choice of his themes. 
But for the union of Defoe-like truth of de- 
scription with poetic touches that render the 
truth more vivid, and for a sympathetic 
imagination which, in dealing with human 
motives and passions, often seems to antici- 
pate experience, Oliver Madox-Brown must 
stand in the van of young writers, who not 
only surprise by the brilliancy of their work, 
but retain admiration by its solidity. The 
‘Literary Remains’ contain, besides the 
works already named as included, the writer’s 
poems, 

[Memoir prefixed to the Literary Remains ; 
Biographical Sketch by John H. Ingram ; Notice 


by P. B. Marston in Seribner’s Magazine. | 
W.M. 


BROWN, PHILIP (d. 1779), was s 
doctor of medicine, practising in Manchester. 
His favourite pursuit towards the close of his 
life being. botany, he procured living plants 
from various parts of the world through his 
interest with merchants and ship captains. 
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At his death a catalogue of the collections 
was drawn up for sale, its title being ‘A Cata- 
logue of very curious Plants collected by the 
late Philip Brown, M.D., lately deceased,’ 
Manchester, 1779, 12mo, pp. 30. 


[Catalogue cited.] B. D. J. 


BROWN, RA WDON LUBBOCK (1803-— 
1883), is chiefly known for his researches in 
the Venetian archives. The story runs that 
about 1838, while on a holiday tour, Brown 
paid a first visit to Venice, and that the 
place exerted so powerful a charm over him 
that he could not bring himself to leave it. 
It is a fact that he never quitted Venice 
from 1833 till his death, fifty years later. 
He acquired a unique knowledge of its his- 
tory and antiquities, and spent most of his 
life in studying its archives. 
first to appreciate the importance of the 


news-letters which the Venetian ambassa-_ 
dors in London were in the habit of sending | t 
| VIII,’ a translation of the despatches sent 


tothe republic during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. After completing some 
original investigations into the life and works 
of Marino Sanuto the younger, the Venetian 
historian, he wrote an account of ‘Four 
Years at the Court of Henry VIII’ (1854), 
from the despatches of Sebastian Giustiniani, 
the Venetian ambassador in London at the 


beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. The 


new light which this book threw on the rela- 
tion of the Venetian archives to English his- 
tory induced Lord Palmerston, at the instance 
of the chief literary men in England, to com- 
mission Brown in 1862 to calendar those Ve- 
netian state papers which treated of English 
history. This work engaged all Brown’s at- 
tention for the rest of his life. He spared 
himself no labour, and is computed to have 
examined twelve million packets of docu- 
ments, most of them at Venice, but a few of 
them in other towns of North Italy. Brown 
was always ready to help scholars who ap- 
plied to him for information. He died at 
Venice on 25 Aug. 1888, and was buried in 
the Lido cemetery three days later. He was 
popular with all classes in Venice, and was 
very hospitable to English visitors. Robert 
Browning wrote a sonnet on Brown’s death 
(dated 28 Noy. 1813), whichis printed in the 
‘Century Magazine’ for February 1884, and 
in the ‘Browning Society’s Papers,’ 132*-3*, 
The first volume of his ‘Calendar of State 
Papers and Manuscripts relating to English 
Affairs existing in the Archives and Collec- 
tions of Venice, and in other Libraries of 
Northern Italy,’ with an elaborate introduc- 
tion, was issued in 1864, and covered the years 
from 1202 to 1509. It was succeeded by vol. 
ii, (1509-19) in 1867, by vol. iii. (1520-6) in 


He was the | 
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1869, by vol. iv. (1527-33) in 1871, by vol. v. 
(1534-54) in 1873, by vol. vi. pt. i. (1555-6) 
in 1877, by vol. vi. pt. ii. (1556-7) in 1881. 
The last volume (vol. vi. pt. iii.), issued in 
1884, dealt with the years 1557-8, and an ap- 
pendix supplied a large number of fifteenth- 
century papers which had been omitted from 
the earlier volumes. Mr. T. D. Hardy, in 4 
report on the Venetian archives addressed to 
Sir John Romilly, master of the rolls, in 1866, 
praises highly Brown’s accuracy and industry. 
Brown presented to the Public Record Office 
126 volumes of transcripts of Venetian ar- 
chives, dating from early times to 1797. 


Brown also published: 1. ‘ Ragguagli sulla 


vita e sulle opere di Marino Sanuto. . 


. in- 
titolati dall’ amicizia diuno straniero al nobile 


| J. V. Foscarini,’ Venice, 1837-8. 2. ‘ Lettere 


diplomaticheinedite, Venice, 1840. 3. ‘Itine- 
rario di Marino Sanuto per la terraferma 
veneziana nell’ anno 1483,’ Padua, 1847. 
4, ‘Four Years at the Court of King Henry 


home by Giustiniani,the Venetian ambassador 
in London, between 1515 and 1519, London, 
1854. 5. ‘Avviso di Londra,’ an account of 
news-letters sent from London to Venice 
during the first half of the seventeenth cen- 


tury, published in vol. iv. of the Philobiblon 


Society’s‘ Bibliographical and Historical Mis- 
cellanies,’ London, 1854. 6. ‘ L’archivio di 
Venezia con riguardo speziale alla storia 
inglese,’ forming vol. iv. of the ‘ Nuova Col- 
lezione di opere storiche,’ Venice and Turin, 
1865. 7. ‘Margaret of Austria, Duchess of 
Parma: Date of her Birth on Venetian 
Authority,’ Venice, 1880. <A folio sheet was 
issued at Venice in 1841 with a drawing and 
description, by Brown, of the ‘Shield placed 
over the remains of Thomas Mowbray in St. 
Mark’s Church,’ Venice. 


[Times, 22 Aug., 8 Sept., 18 Sept. 1883; 
Atheneum, 8 Sept. 1883; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 
Ss. 
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Browne. | 


BROWN, ROBERT (d. 1753), historical 
and decorative painter, was a pupil of Sir James 
Thornhill, whom he assisted in painting the 
cupola of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is related 
on the authority of Highmore, that while en- 
gaged in this undertaking he and his master 
worked together on a scaffold, which was an 
open one. Thornhill had just completed the 
head of the apostle, and was retiring back- 
wards in order to survey the effect; as he had 
Just reached the edge, Brown, not having time 
to warn him, snatched up a pencil, full of 
colour, and dashed it upon the face. ‘Thorn- 


Sirk RICHARD. [See 
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hill enraged ran hastily forward, exclaiming, 
‘Good God! what have you done?’ ‘I have 
only saved your life,’ was the reply. Brown 
was also assistant to Verrio and La Guerre, 
and then setting up for himself was employed 
to decorate several of the city churches. He 
painted the altar-piece in St. Andrew Un- 
dershaft, the ‘Transfiguration’ in St. Botolph, 
Aldgate, the figures of St. Andrew and St. 
John in St. Andrew's, Holborn, and those of 
St.John the Baptist and St. John the Evan- 
plist in the chapel of St. John, Bedford Row. 

e also painted some portraits. Brown was 
the master of Hayman, and died 26 Dec. 1753. 
A few of his works have been engraved in 
mezzotinto: ‘The Annunciation, by Valen- 
tine Green; ‘Salvator Mundi’ (two plates), 
by James McArdell: ‘Our Saviour and St. 
John the Baptist, by Richard Earlom; and 
‘Geography,’ by J. Baber. 


[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists, 1878.] 
LF. 


BROWN, Sir ROBERT (d. 1760), diplo- 
matist, is said when a young man to have 
gone out to Venice with no other capital 
than a large second-hand wig, which he sold 
for 51. At Venice he amassed a fortune by 
successful trading, and for some years held 
the office of British resident in the republic. 
He received a baronetcy from George II in 
1732. Writing to the Earl of Essex, then 
ambassador at Turin, in May 1734, he says 
that he is about to be returned to parlia- 
ment, that he is glad to say that his election 
will entail little expense or trouble on him, 
though he does not know for what place he 
will be put up. Two letters from him, and 
several from Colonel Niel Brown, the consul, 
who was probably his kinsman, are in the 
British Museum. Some of these letters con- 


tain references to Turkish affairs, and to the | 


progress of the Polish succession war. Brown 
came back to England, and was returned as 
one of the members for Ilchester 80 Aug. 
1734, retaining his seat during that parlia- 
ment and the succeeding one summoned in 
1741. From 1741 to July 1742 he held office 


as paymaster of the king’s works. He married | 


Margaret Cecil, granddaughter of the third 
Earl of Salisbury, and sister of Charles, 
bishop first of Bangor and then of Bristol, 
a lady of wit and fashion. ‘Lady Brown,’ 
Burney tells us, ‘ gave the first private con- 
certs under the direction of the Count of Ger- 
main ; she held them on Sunday evenings, at 
the risk of her windows. She was an enemy 
of Handel and apatroness of the Italian style.’ 
Horace Walpole records a bitter retort 


she made on Lady Townshend (Memoirs of | 


George I, ii. 858), and sneers at her ‘Sunday 


nights,’ as ‘the great mart for all travelling 
and travelled calves’ (Letters, i, 229). By 
her Brown had two, or, according to Walpole, 
three daughters, who died before him. It was 
with reference to these daughters that the 
avarice for which he was notorious appears 
to have chiefly displayed itself, When the 
eldest, who at the age of eighteen fell into a 
decline, was ordered to ride for the benefit 
of her health, he made the servant who at- 
tended her carry a map he drew out marking 
all the by-lanes, so as to avoid the turnpikes ; 
and when she was dying, he bargained with 
the undertaker about her funeral, on the 
principle apparently of a wager, for he is 
said to have urged the man to name a low 
sum by representing that she might recover. 
These stories rest on the authority of H.Wal- 
pole. If they are not literally true, they at 
least serve to show Brown’s character. He 
died on 5 Oct. 1760, leaving everything, even, 
Walpole believes, his avarice, to his widow. 
Lady Brown died in 1782. 


[Brit. Mus. Add. MSS, 27732-5 (Correspon- 
dence of Lord Essex), 23797 (Correspondence 
of Thomas Robinson, first baron Grantham); 
Burney’s History of Music, iv. 671, ed. 1789; 
Walpole’s Memoirs of George II, 4to, 1822; 
Walpole’s Letters, i. 187, 229, ii. 398, 450, iii. 
351, iv. 70, vill. 176, ix. 221 (ed. Cunningham) ; 
Collins’s Baronetage, iv. 235; Betham’s Baro- 
netage, iii. 219; Return of Members of Parlia- 
ment, ii. 78, 90.] 


BROWN, ROBERT (1757-1831), agri- 
cultural writer, born in Hast Linton, Had- 
dingtonshire, entered into business in his 
native village, but soon turned to agriculture, 
which he carried on first at West Fortune 
and afterwards at Markle, where he practised 
several important experiments, He was an 
intimate friend of George Rennie of Phan- 
tassie. While Rennie applied himself to the 
practice of agriculture, Brown wrote on the 
science. He published a ‘ View of the Agri- 
culture of the West Riding of Yorkshire,’ 
8vo, 1799, and a ‘Treatise on Rural Affairs,’ 
2 vols. 8vo, 1811, and wrote many articles 
in the Edinburgh ‘Farmer’s Magazine,’ of 
which he was editor for fifteen years. Some 
of these articles have been translated into 
French and German. He died at Drylaw, 
East Lothian, on 14 Feb. 1831, in his seventy- 
fourth year. 

[Anderson’s Scottish Nation, i. 395; Irving’s 
Eminent Scotsmen, 41; Gent. Mag. 1831, vol. 
ci. pt. ii. p. 647.) Weeks 


BROWN, ROBERT (1773-1858), bo- 
tanist, was born in Montrose on 21 Dec. 
1778, his father, the Rey. James Brown, 
being the episcopalian minister in that town. 
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His mother was the daughter of the Rev. 
Robert Taylor, who was also a presbyterian 
pastor. His earliest education was obtained 
at the Montrose grammar school, where he 
formed a friendship, which lasted through 
life, with James Mill. At the age of four- 
@een Brown was entered at Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, where he obtained a Ramsay 
bursary in philosophy. In 1789 his father 
sent him to the university of Edinburgh, 
whither he had moved from Montrose. The 
boy’s friends destined him for the medical 
profession. He does not appear to have dis- 
tinguished himself in either classics or the 
physical sciences. The tendency of his mind 
was towards natural history, and at an early 
age he became a member of the Natural His- 
tory Society of Edinburgh; while his close | 
attention to botanical science secured him 
the friendship of the professor, Dr. Walker, 
under whose directions he diligently made a 
collection of the Scottish flora. In 1791 he 
contributed to the Natural History Society 
his first paper, which was a careful enumera- 
tion of such plants as he had collected in 
Scotland, with observations thereon and ex- 
planatory notes. All the specimens and ac- 
companying descriptions were used by Dr. 
Withering, whu was at this time engaged in 
preparing the second edition of his ‘Arrange- 
ment of British Plants,’ and an intimate 
friendship thus arose between the two bo- 
tanists. In 1795 Brown obtained a double 
commission of ensign and assistant-surgeon 
in the Fifeshire regiment of fencible in- 
fantry, and proceeded to the north of Ire- 
land. In 1798 he was sent to England on 
recruiting service, and remained several 
months in London. During this time Brown 
was introduced to Sir Joseph Banks, his 
botanical reputation securing him a hearty 
reception and the free use of Sir Joseph’s 
collections and library. Early in the fol- 
lowing year he returned to his regiment in 
Ireland, but soon accepted an offer from Sir 
Joseph Banks of the post of naturalist to an 
expedition then fitting out for a survey of 
the coast of New Holland. 

In the summer of 1801 Brown embarked 
at Portsmouth, under the command of Cap- 
tain Flinders. He was absent from Eng- 
land more than four years. In the interval 
he thoroughly explored the vegetable world 
on the coasts of New Holland and on the 
southern portion of Van Diemen’s Land. 
He returned to England in 1805, landing at 
Liverpool in the month of October with a 
collection of nearly 4,000 species of dried 
plants, a great number of which were new to 
science. During his voyage home he devoted 
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himself to a close examination of the plants | 
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which he had collected, and made many new 
and important observations as to the anatomy 
and physiology of plants in general. ; 

In 1798 Brown was elected an associate 
of the Linnean Society, and very soon after 
his return from the Antipodes the council 
appointed him their librarian. This position 
—the free use of the Banksian library and 
herbarium, and the aid given by Sir Joseph 
Banks himself—enabled him to work in the 
light of the most recent botanical disco- 
veries. In 1810 the first volume appeared 
of his ‘Prodromus Flore Nove Hollandiz 
et insulee Van-Diemen exhibens characteres 
plantarum quas annis 1802-5 per oras utri- 
usque insule collegit et descripsit Robertus 
Brown. Londini, 1810.’ About the same 
date Brown published two memoirs—one on 
the Asclepiadez in the ‘ Transactions of the 
Wernerian Society of Edinburgh’ (1809), 
and another on the Proteacez in the ‘ Trans- 
actions of the Linnean Society’ (1810). To 
the ‘Narrative of Captain Flinders’s Voyage,’ 
which was published in 1814, Brown ap- 
pended ‘ General Remarks, Geographical 
and Systematical, on the Botany of Terra 
Australis,’ 

These contributions to botanical science, 
setting forth in the most instructive form 
the advantages of the natural system, aided 
materially in leading to its almost universal 
adoption. In the ‘Transactions of the Lin- 
nean Society’ will be found a number of 
memoirs by Brown giving the fullest and 
most complete development of his views in 
every division of botanical science. These 
gave a high character to vegetable physiology, 
and placed upon the sure basis of exact ob- 
servation our knowledge of the vital func- 
tions of plants. 

On the death of Dryander, at the close of 
1810, Brown succeeded his friend as librarian 
to Sir Joseph Banks, and he held that ap- 
pointment until Sir Joseph’s death in 1820; 
the use and enjoyment of this library and the 
collections being then bequeathed to him for 
life, with the house in Soho Square, in which 
for nearly sixty years Brown pursued his 
scientific labours. In 1827 Brown, however, 
acting on the provisions of the will of Sir 
Joseph Banks, assented to the transference 
of the books and specimens to the British 
Museum. He was appointed to the office of 
keeper of the botanical collections in that 
establishment, which position he held until 
his death. 

To‘ Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine,’ 1826, 
Brown contributed a remarkable paper on the 
‘Character and Description of Kingia, a new 
genus of plants found on the south-west coast 
of New Holland, with observations on the 
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structure of its unimpregnated ovulum and 
on the female flowers of Cycade and Coni- 
feree.’ In 1828 we find in the ‘Edinburgh 
New Philosophical Journal’ ‘A brief Account 
of Microscopical Observations made in the 
months of June, July, and August 1827 on 
the particles contained in the pollen of plants, 
and on the general existence of active mole- 
cules in organic and inorganic bodies.’ These 
were speedily followed by six papers ‘On the 
Organs and Mode of Fecundation in Orchidexw 
and Asclepiadez,’ and one on the ‘Origin 
and Mode of Propagation of the Gulf-weed.’ 
These important contributions to science— 
exhibiting the most patient research and re- 
fined deductions from his minute observa- 
tions—were highly appreciated by all natu- 
ralists, as was shown by the fact of the il- 
lustrious Humboldt dedicating his ‘Synop- 
sis Plantarum Orbis Novi’ to him in the 
following words: ‘Roberto Brownio, Bri- 
tanniarum gloriz atque ornamento, totam 
botanices scientiam ingenio mirifico com- 
plectenti.’ 

In 1811 Brown became a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and he was several times 
elected a member of the council of that body. 
In 1889 the Copley medal was presented to 
him ‘for his discoveries on the subject of 
vegetable impregnation,’ he having received 
previously (in 1832) from the university of 
Oxford the honorary degree of D.C.L. In 
1833 he was elected a foreign associate of 
the Academy of Sciences of the Institute of 
France. Sir Robert Peel granted him a pen- 
sion on the civil list of 2007. per annum, and 
the king of Prussia subsequently decorated 
him with the cross of the highest civil order 
‘Pour le Mérite.’ 

Beyond the works already named, Brown 
frequently contributed to the‘ Linnean Trans- 
actions’ and scientific periodicals. His bota- 
nical appendices to the ‘ Voyages and Travels 
of the most celebrated Navigators and Tra- 
vellers’ should not be forgotten; they were 
all marked by his distinguishing charac- 
teristics, minuteness of detail and compre- 
hensive generalisation. ' 

Especial mention is demanded of his dis- 
coveries of the nucleus of the vegetable cell ; 
of the mode of fecundation in several species 
of plants ; of the developments of the pollen 
and of the ovulum in the Conifere and Cyca- 
dee, and the bearing of these on impregnation 
in general, The relation of a flower to the 
axis from which it is derived, and of the parts 
of a flower to each other, are among the most 
striking of Brown’s structural investigations, 
It must not be forgotten that fossil botany 
was also a favourite pursuit of his, and that 
in its prosecution he formed a valuable col- 
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lection of fossil woods which he bequeathed 
to the British Museum. 

Brown’s character in private life was ac- 
knowledged to be peculiarly attractive by all 
who knew him. This cannot be more satis- 
factorily shown than by a quotation from a 
letter written by Dr. Francis Bott on 21 June 
1868 to Dr. Sharpey, presenting to the Royal 
Society a copy of Brown’s ‘ Prodromus Flore 
Nove Hollandiz,’ which was a personal gift 
from the author: ‘I never presumed to be 
able to estimate Brown’s eminent merits as 
a man of science; but I knew vaguely their 
worth. I loved him for his truth, his simple 
modesty, and, above all, for his more than 
woman’s tenderness. Of all the persons I 
have known, I have never known his equal 
in kindliness of nature.’ Brown died on 
10 June 1858. 


{Proceedings of the Royal Society, ix, 527 
(1859) ; Royal Society Catalogue of Scientific 
Papers, vol. i. (1867); Linnean Society’s Trans- 
actions, vols. x—xii. (1816-20); Ann. Sci. Nat, 
vols, vill-x, xi. xix. (1826-30) Ray Society ; 
Miscellaneous Botanical Works of Robert Brown, 
ed. Bennett, 2 vols. 1866-8.] R. H-2. 


BROWN or BROWNH, SAMUEL (7. 
1700), was a surgeon stationed at the end 
of the seventeenth century at Madras, then 
called Fort St. George. From time to time 
he sent collections of dried plants &c. to 
England, where they were described by James 
Petiver, and published in the ‘ Phil. Trans.’ 
in a series of papers in vols. xx. (1698) and 
xxili,(1703). Petiver’s plants passed into the 
hands of Sir Hans Sloane, and now form part 
of the herbarium of the British Museum 
(Nat. History) in Cromwell Road. Particu- 
lars of his life are wanting. 


[Pulteney’s Biog. Sketches of Botany (1790), 
ii, 88, 39, 62.] B. D. J. 


BROWN, Stir SAMUEL (1776-1852), 
engineer, the eldest son of William Brown 
of Borland, Galloway, by a daughter of the 
Rev. Robert Hogg of Roxburgh, was born 
in London in 1776. He served in the navy 
with some distinction during the French war 
from 1795 onwards. He became commander 
1 Aug. 1811, and retired captain 18 May 
1842. In January 1835 he was made a 
knight of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order, 
and a knight bachelor in 1838. His principal 
reputation was gained as an engineer. He 
invented an improved method of manufac- 
turing links for chain cables, which he 
patented in 1816 conjointly with Philip 
‘Thomas, and the experiments which he car- 
ried out led to the introduction of chain 
cables into the navy. He also patented in 
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1817 improvements in suspension bridges, 
the patent including a special sort of link 
which enabled such bridges to be constructed 
on a larger scale than had ever before been 
possible. The first large suspension bridge 
was the Union Bridge across the Tweed near 
Berwick, a picture of which, painted by 
Alexander Nasmyth before the erection of 
the bridge in order to show what it would be 
like when completed, is now in the posses- 
sion of the Society of Arts. His principle 
was also used by Telford in the suspension 
bridge across the Menai Straits. In 1823 he 
constructed the chain pier at Brighton. Be- 
sides those for his inventions connected with 
chains and chain cables, he took out nume- 
rous other patents (ten in all), most of them 
for matters connected with naval architec- 
ture or marine engineering. Brown died at 
Blackheath on 15 March 1852. He married 
Mary, daughter of John Horne of Edinburgh, 
writer to the signet, 14 Aug. 1822. 

[Gent. Mag. 1852, i. 519; Records of the 
Patent Office. | ays 


BROWN, SAMUEL (1817-1856), che- 
mist, fourth son of Samuel Brown of Had- 
dington, founder of itinerating libraries, and 


grandson of John Brown, author of the} 


‘ Self-interpreting Bible’ [q.v.], was born at 
Haddington on 23 Feb. 1817, and, after at- 
tending the grammar school of Haddington 
and the high school of Edinburgh, entered the 
medical classes of the university of Edinburgh 
in 1832. He graduated M.D. in 1839, but de- 
voted his chief attention to chemical research. 
An account of his experiments on ‘Chemical 
Isomerism’ was published in the ‘Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1840-1,’ 
and during the same winter he delivered, along 
with Edward Forbes, a course of lectures on 
the philosophy of the sciences: In 1843 he 
was a candidate for the chair of chemistry 
in the university of Edinburgh, but on ac- 
count of his failure to establish the propo- 
sition of the isomerism of carbon and silicon, 
his other high qualifications were disregarded. 
From this time he retired very much from 
public life, and gave himself over to the task 
of realising experimentally his doctrine of 
the atomic constitution of bodies, only de- 
sisting when failing health rendered it im- 
perative on him to do so. He died at Edin- 


burgh on 20 Sept. 1856. His ‘ Lectures on | 


the Atomic Theory, and Essays Scientific 
and Literary’ were published in 1858 in two 
volumes. He was also the author of a tra- 
gedy, ‘Galileo Galilei,’ 1850, and of ‘Lay 
ermons on the Theory of Christianity.’ 


[Preface by his cousin, Dr. John Brown, 
author of Rab and his Friends, to Lectures on 
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the Atomic Theory; Recollections of Professor 
Masson in Maemillan’s Magazine, vol. xii. ; 


North British Review, vol. li.] iD Hele 


BROWN, SAMUEL (1810-1875), ac- 
tuary and statist, entered the office of the 
old Equitable Life in 1829 as a junior. He 
was appointed actuary of the Mutual Life 
Office in 1850, and of the Guardian Insurance 
Company in 1855. He contributed numerous 
papers to the ‘Assurance Magazine,’ and also 
to the ‘Journal of the Statistical Society.’ He 
took a very prominent part in the decimal 
coinage movement, and several times dis- 
cussed the question before the International 
Statistical Congress. He also advocated uni- 
form weights and measures throughout the 
commercial world. He took an active part in 
founding the Institute of Actuaries in 1848, 
and became its president in 1867, holding the 
office for three consecutive years. He was also 
joint editor of the ‘Journal of the Institute 
of Actuaries.’ In 1868 he was president of 
the Economic section of the British Associa- 
tion at Norwich. He instituted the ‘ Brown 
Prize’ at the Institute of Actuaries, and the 
first award under the terms of the endow- 
ment—fifty guineas for the best essay on the 
history of life insurance—was made in 1884, 
He gave evidence before various parliamen- 
tary committees on insurance and kindred 
topics. He died in 1875, aged 65. 


[Walford’s Insurance Cyclopedia. ] 


BROWN, STEPHEN (7. 1340 ?), theo- 
logian, a native of Aberdeen, was a doctor 
of theology, and a Carmelite monk. He is 
mentioned as one of the twelve scholars of 
special reputation in Scotland whom Ed- 
ward I is said to have invited to Oxford ; and 
certain collections of sermons, theological 
treatises, expositions, and letters are attri- 
buted to him. Brown’s identity is, however, 
extremely doubtful; and the very date at 
which he is said to have flourished is hardly 
compatible with the facts related of his life. 
He has apparently been confounded with 
another Stephen Brown who was appointed 
to the see of Ross, in the province of Munster, 
by a papal provision dated 22 April 1399 

C. pp Vittrers, Bibliotheca Carmelitana, 
il. 767), and who, ‘having made the requisite 
declarations and renounced all clauses in 
the pope’s bull which were prejudicial to the 
rights of the crown, was restored to his tem- 


Cc. W. 


| poralities on May 6, 1402’ (H. Corron, Fasti 


Eccles. Hibern. 1, 352, 2nd ed. 1851). This 
confusion of the two persons has, in fact, 
been made by the historian of the Carmelite 
order (/.c.); and, to add to the difficulty, 
Bale describes Brown as bishop of Ross in 
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Scotland, and Tanner, by an error easily ac- 
counted for, makes him bishop of Rochester 
(‘Roffensis’), Since, however, the bishop of 
the Irish see is an historical personage, of 
whom even the armorial bearings are pre- 
served (Corton, l.c.), it is perhaps most pro- 
bable that his earlier namesake is purely 
fictitious. 


{Bale’s Script. Brit. Cat. xiv. 54 (vol. ii. 215 
et seq.); T. Dempster’s Hist. Eccles. Gent. Scot. 
ii. § 196, p. 107, ed. Bologna, 1627; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit. p. 131.] ie i Ne 


BROWN, THOMAS (7.1170), officer of 
the exchequer. [See THomas. | 


BROWN or BROUNS, THOMAS 
(d. 1445), was bishop of Rochester and Nor- 
wich. As Cardinal Repington, bishop of 
Lincoln, collated him to the sub-deanery 
of Lincoln in 1414, and as Repington was 
chancellor of Oxford, it is probable that 
Brown was of that university. In 1419 he 
was made archdeacon of Stow, in 1422 pre- 
bendary of Biggleswade, in 1423 prebendary 
of Langford Manor (all in the diocese of 
Lincoln), in 1425 prebendary of Flixton in 
the diocese of Lichfield, in 1427 archdeacon 
of Berkshire, and in 1481 dean of Salisbury. 
He held all these preferments together till 
his promotion to the see of Rochester in 
1435, being at the same time vicar-general 
to Chichele, archbishop of Canterbury. Can 
Thomas Gascoigne be referring to Brown 
when he says, in his usually extravagant 
manner, ‘Novi unum fatuum qui habuit 
unum magnum archidiaconatum et xij. pre- 
bendas magnas’? (Loc: e Libro Veritatum, 
Clarendon Press, 4to, 1881, p. 43). In 1429 
he was elected to the bishopric of Chichester, 
and was approved by the king; but the pope, 
Martin V, quashed the election, and he had 
to wait four years before he was raised to the 
episcopate. He was consecrated bishop of 
Rochester at Canterbury on 1 May 1435, 
and next year, while attending at the coun- 
cil of Basle, was translated by Eugenius IV 
to the bishopric of Norwich. Henry VI 
taking offence at this, Brown submitted him- 
self to the king’s pleasure, and with so good 
a grace that his apology was accepted, and 
he was allowed to take possession of his see. 
In 1439 he was sent as ambassador to nego- 
tiate a peace with France, and to make a 
commercial treaty with the Flemings. His 
episcopate is uneventful, except that he was 
a peacemaker on the occasion of a serious 
dispute between the citizens of Norwich and 
thepriory. Possibly his award may have been 
displeasing to the convent, for soon after this 


the prior behaved with exceeding disrespect | 


to the bishop, and the quarrel ended in an 
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appeal to Rome, when the prior was com- 
pelled to submit to his diocesan. Brown died 
| at Hoxne on 6 Dec. 1445, and was buried in 
the cathedral. His will has been preserved. 
In it, besides other legacies, he leaves money 
for the support of poor scholars at both uni- 
versities. 


[Le Neve’s Fasti, ii. 40, 79, 567, 634 (Hardy); 
Rymer’s Fodera, x. 433, 608, 724, 728, 730; 
Rolls of Parliament, v. 13; Blomefield’s Norfolk, 
ili, 583; Stubbs’s Reg. Sac, Anglic.; Brown’s 
will, Lambeth Reg. Stafford, 1314; Genealogist, 
v. 324,] Alay 


BROWN, THOMAS (77. 1570), trans- 
lator, of Lincoln’s Inn, translated into Eng- 
lish ‘A ritch Storehouse or Treasurie for 
Nobilitye and Gentlemen, which in Latine 
is called Nobilitas literata, written by a 
famous and excellent man, John Sturmius, 
and translated into English by T. B., gent., 
. . . Imprinted at London by Henrie Den- 
ham .... 1570. This volume is in the 
Grenville Library in the British Museum. 
In a note appended to it Mr. Grenville says 
that it does not appear who T. B. was, A 
Thomas Brown who wrote some verses pre- 
fixed to the ‘ Galateo of maister John Della 
Case (Casa) archbishop of Beneventa,’ trans- 
lated by Robert Peterson of Lincoln’s Inn, 
gentleman, a work printed in 1576, and de- 
scribed in Herbert’s edition of Ames’s ‘Typo- 
graphical Antiquities,’ is probably Thomas 
Browne (d. 1585) [q. v.] 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. 131; manuscript note of 
Mr. T. Grenville; Herbert’s Ames’s Typographi- 
cal Antiquities, ii. 903.] Weetle 

BROWN, THOMAS (1663-1704), mis- 
cellaneous writer, son of a farmer, was born 
in 1668 at Shifnal in Shropshire. He was 
educated at Newport school, in the same 
county, whence he proceeded in 1678 to Christ 
Church, Oxford. Here his irregular habits 
brought him into trouble. The story goes 
that the dean of Christ Church, Dr. Fell, 
threatened to expel him, but, on receipt of a 
submissive letter, promised to forgive him if 
he would translate extempore the epigram of 
Martial (i. 32), ‘Non amo te, Sabidi, &c., 
which Brown promptly rendered by— 


I do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell; 

But this I know, and know full well, 
I do not love thee, Dr. Fell. 


Brown afterwards made amends by writing 
the doctor’s epitaph. Some English verses 
| by Brown are prefixed to Creech’s translation 
of Lucretius, 1682, and there is a copy of his 
Latin verses, entitled ‘ Soteria Ormondiana,’ 
in ‘Muse Oxonienses.’ He contributed some 
translations from Horace to ‘ Miscellany 
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Poems by Oxford Hands, 1685, Leaving 
the university without a degree, he came to 
London, and endeavoured to support himself 
by his pen; but, finding it difficult to pro- 
cure employment, he reluctantly accepted the 
post of usher in a school at Kingston-on- 
Thames. Writing to a friend at this date, 
he says: ‘I ventured once or twice to launch 
my little bark amongst the adventurous rovers 
of the pen, but with such little success that 
for the present I have abandoned all hopes 
of doing anything that way... . The pro- 
digal son, when he was pressed by hunger 
and thirst, joined himself to a swineherd ; and 
I have been driven by the same stimuli to 
join myself to a swine, an ignorant peda- 
gogue about twelve miles out of town.’ He 
was afterwards appointed head-master of the 
ammar school at Kingston-on-Thames. 
aving spent three years in school work, he 
settled in London, and devoted himself to 
the production of satirical poems and pamph- 
lets, varying this employment with transla- 
tions from Greek, Latin, French, and Spanish 
authors. In 1687 he contributed supple- 
mentary ‘ Reflections on the Hind and the 
Panther ’to Matthew Clifford’s‘ Four Letters’ 
on Dryden; and in the following years, as- 
suming the pseudonym Dudley Tomkinson, 
he assailed Dryden in a spiteful, though not 
unamusing, pamphlet, entitled ‘The Reasons 
of Mr. Bays’ changing his religion, considered 
in a dialogue between Crites, Eugenius, and 
Mr. Bays,’ 4to, of which a second part was 
published in 1690 under the title of ‘The 
Reasons of the New Convert’s taking the 
Oaths, 4to, and a third part, ‘The Reason 
of Mr. Hains the Player’s Conversion and 
Reconversion,’ in 1691, 4to, In 1691 he pub- 
lished ‘The Weesils. A satyrical Fable giving 
the account of some argumental passages 
happening in the lion’s court about Weesi- 
lion’s taking the oaths,’ London, 1691, 4to, 
an attack on Dr. Sherlock. An anonymous 
satire on Durfey, ‘ Wit for Money, or Poet 
Stutter, a Dialogue,’ 1691, 4to, may probably 
be assigned to Brown, who, in the same year, 
assailed two prominent clergymen in an ano- 
nymous pamphlet entitled, ‘Novus Refor- 
mator Vapulans, or the Welsh Levite tossed 
in a blanket. In a dialogue between Hick- 
[eringill] of Colchester, David J[o]nes and 
the Ghost of Wil. Pryn,’ 4to. About this 
time Brown started the ‘ Lacedzemonian Mer- 
cury,’ in opposition to Dunton’s ‘ Athenian 
Mercury ;’ but the paper had only a short run. 
In August 1693 he wrote a copy of satirical 
verses on the occasion of the marriage of 
Titus Oates (‘The Salamancan Wedding ; or 
a true Account of a swearing Doctor’s Mar- 
riage witha Muggletonian Widow,’ halfsheet), 
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for which performance he is said to have been 
apprehended and punished. Many of Brown’s 
humorous and satirical verses were published 
in ‘A Collection of Miscellany Poems, Let- 
ters, &c., by Mr. Brown, &c.,’ London, 1699, 
8vo. On p. 49 of this collection is a bitter 
attack by Brown on Tom Durfey, beginning— 
Thou cur, half French, half English breed, 
Thou mongrel of Parnassus. 


Elsewhere (Works, ed. 1719-21, v. 65) he 
has some amusing verses on a duel fought at 
Epsom in 1689 between Durfey and Bell, 
a musician. In a ‘Session of the Poets’ 
there is a mock trial of Durfey and Brown, 
held at the foot of Parnassus on 9 July 1696. 
Brown’s satirical writings are more remark- 
able for coarseness than for wit. In worry- 
ing an adversary he was strangely pertina- 
cious; he never would let a quarrel drop, 
but returned to the attack again and again. 
Sir Richard Blackmore was one of the special 
objects of his aversion; he edited in 1700 
a collection of mock ‘Commendatory Verses 
on the Author of the Two Arthurs and the 
Satyr against Wit by some of his particular 
Friends,’ fol. For writing a ‘Satyr upon 
the French King on the Peace of Reswick’ 
( Works, i. 89, ed. 1707) he was committed 
to prison; and the story goes that he pro- 
cured his release by addressing to the lords 
in council a Pindaric petition, which con- 
cludes thus : 
The pulpit alone 
Can never preach down 
The fops of the town. 
Then pardon Tom Brown 
And let him write on: 
But if you had rather convert the poor sinner, 
His fast writing mouth may be stopped with a 
dinner. 
Give him clothes to his back, some meat and 
much drink, 
Then clap him close prisoner without pen and ink, 
And your petitioner shall neither pray, write, 
nor think, 

Tom Brown’s life was as licentious as his 
writings. Much of his time was spent in a 
low tavern in Gower’s Row in the Minories, 
His knowledge of London was certainly ‘ex- 
tensive and peculiar,’ and his humorous 
sketches of low life are both entertaining and 
valuable. An anonymous biographer says: 
‘Tom Brown had less the spirit of a gentle- 
man than the rest of the wits, and more of a 
scholar... . Asof his mistresses, so he was 
very negligent in the choice of his companions, 
who were sometimes mean and despicable.’ 
Brown died in Aldersgate Street on 16 June 
1704, and was buried in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey, near his friend Mrs, 
Aphra Behn. The inscription (which has 
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been lately recut) on his tombstone is, 
‘Thomas Brown, Author of “The London 
Spy,” born 1663, died 1704,’ but the author of 
‘The London Spy’ was Ned Ward. Shortly 
after his death appeared a ‘Collection of all 
the Dialogues of Mr. Thomas Brown,’ 1704, 
8vo, to which was appended a letter (the 
genuineness of which was attested by Thomas 
Wotton, curate of St. Lawrence Jewry) pur- 
porting to have been written by Brown on 
his deathbed. In this letter Brown, after 
expressing regret for having written any- 
thing that would be likely to have a perni- 
cious influence, protests against being respon- 
sible for ‘lampoons, trips, London Spies,’ in 
which he had no hand. He was too lazy, he 
tells us, to write much, and yet pamphlets 
good and bad of every kind had been fathered 
upon him. A whimsical description of 
Brown’s experiences on his arrival in Hades 
was published under the title of ‘A Letter 
from the dead Thomas Brown to the living 
Herodotus,’ 1704, 8vo, An epitaph, written 
shortly after his death, contains the lines— 


Each merry wag throughout the town 
Will toast the memory of Brown, 
Who laugh’d a race of rascals down. 


Addison, in his essay on the ‘Potency of 
Mystery and Innuendo’ (Spectator, No. 567), 
aiter mentioning that some writers, ‘when 
they would be more satirical than ordinary, 
om:t only the vowels of a great man’s name, 
and fall most unmercifully uponall the con- 
sonants,’ adds that Tom Brown, ‘ of facetious 
memory,’ was the first to bring the practice 
into fasbion. 

A collected edition of Brown’s works in 
three volumes, with a character of the author 
by James Drake, M.D., was published in 
1707-8, 8vo. Vol.i. contains essays, poems, 
satires, and epigrams ; original letters ; trans- 
lations of Aristeenetus’s letters, and of letters 
from Latin and French. Vol. ii. is entirely 
occupied with ‘Letters from the Dead to the 
Living’ (which had been previously published 
in 1702). These are partly original and 
partly translated from the French, Brown 
wrote only a portion of the collection. The 
contents of vol. iii. are: ‘Amusements Se- 
rious and Comical, calculated for the Me- 
ridian of London’ (separately published in 
1700) ; ‘ Letters Serious and Comical ;’ 
‘ Pocket-book of Common Places;’ ‘ A Walk 
round London and Westminster ;’ ‘The Dis- 
pensary, a Farce ;’ ‘The London and Lace- 
deemonian Oracles.’ The fourth edition, in 
four volumes 8yo, is dated 1719; a supple- 
mentary volume of ‘ Remains’ (incorporated 
in later editions) followed in 1721. The 


eighth and final edition was published in | 
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1760, 4 vols. 8vo. Two (unacted) comedies 
are not included in the collected editions: 
1, ‘Physic lies a-bleeding, or the Apothe- 
cary turned Doctor,’ 1697, 4to. 2. ‘The 
Stage-Beaux tossed in a Blanket, or Hypo- 
crisy 4-la-mode,’ 1704, 4to, acomedy in three 
acts, satirising Jeremy Collier. Among 
Brown’s scattered writings are: 1. ‘ Lives of 
all the Princes of Orange, from the French 
of Baron Mourier ; to which is added the Life 
of King William the Third,’ 1693, 8yo. 
2. ‘Life of the famous Duke de Richelieu, 
from the French of Du Plessis, 1695, 
3. ‘France and Spain naturally Enemies, 
from the Spanish of C. Garcia.’ 4. ‘ Miscel- 
lanea Aulica; or a Collection of State 
Treatises,’ 1702, with a preface of ten pages 
by Brown. 5. ‘Short Dissertation about the 
Mona in Cesar and Tacitus,’ appended to 
Sacheverell’s ‘Account of the Isle of Man,’ 
1702, 12mo. 6. ‘Marriage Ceremonies as 
now used in all Partsofthe World.’ Written 
originally in Italian by Signor Gaya, third 
edition, 1704. 7. ‘Justin’s History of the 
World made English by Mr. T. Brown,’ 
second edition, 1712, 12mo. Brown’s name 
is found on the list of contributors to the 
variorum translations of Petronius (1708), 
Lucian (1711), and Scarron (1772). A col- 
lection of ‘ Beauties of Tom Brown,’ with a 
preface by C. H. Wilson, and a coloured 
folding frontispiece by Thomas Rowlandson, 
was published in 1808, 8vo. 


[Memoir by James Drake, prefixed to Brown’s 
Collected Works; Wood’s Athen, ed. Bliss, iv. 
662-4 ; Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, vol. iii. ; 
Biographia Dramatica, ed. Stephen Jones; Scott’s 
Swift, 2nd ed., ix. 375; Scott’s Dryden, x. 102-3; 
Ebsworth’s Bagford Ballads, i. 88; Notes and 
Queries, 6th ser. i. 316, 387, ii. 158, 210, 228; 
Works. } Aho dély 18h 


BROWN, THOMAS (1778-1820), meta- 
physician, was born at the manse of Kilma- 
breck 9 Jan. 1778. His father, minister of 
Kilmabreck and Kirkdale, died eighteen 
months later, and his mother removed to 
Edinburgh. Thomas was a very precocious 
child. His biographer asserts, ‘upon the 
most satisfactory evidence,’ that when four 
years old he was found comparing the gospels 
to see in what respects the narratives dif- 
fered. In his seventh year he was sent to a 
school at Camberwell by a maternal uncle, 
Captain Smith. Thence, in a year, he was 
moved to Chiswick, and afterwards to schools 
at Bromley and Kensington. On his re- 
moval from Chiswick, the other pupils drew 
up a round-robin asking for his return, A 
poem on Charles I, written at Chiswick, was 
inserted by one of the masters in a magazine. 
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In 1792, on the death of his uncle, he re- 
turned to Edinburgh, and was much grieved 
by the loss of his books at sea. He entered 
the university at Edinburgh, and studied 
logic under Dr. Finlayson. In 1798 he spent 
part of the vacation at Liverpool. Here he 
made the acquaintance of Dr. Currie, the 
biographer of Burns, who put into his hands 
the recently published first volume of Dugald 
Stewart’s ‘Elements,’ Next winter he at- 
tended Stewart’s lectures, and attracted the 
professor’s notice by submitting to him an 
acute criticism. If, as Stewart held, memory 
depends upon voluntary attention, how, asked 
Brown, do we remember dreams? The same 
objection had been urged in a letter which 
Stewart had just received from Prevost of 
Geneva (1755-1819), afterwards professor at 
Montauban. (Prevost’s letter is given in 
Stewart’s ‘ Works,’ ii. 491.) Darwin’s ‘ Zoo- 
nomia’ was at this time attracting attention, 
and Brown wrote some remarks upon it, 
which, by Stewart’s advice, he communicated 
to Darwin. A correspondence took place 
(October 1796 to January 1797), in which 
Darwin showed some annoyance at the sharp 
treatment of his theories. The remarks were 
put together by the boyish critic, and pub- 
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lished in 1798. They were highly praised | 


‘by the critics in the literary circles of 
Edinburgh. Brown had become intimate 
with young men of promise. He joined the 
Literary Society in 1796, and a smaller go- 
ciety, formed by some of the members in 
1797, which called itself the Academy of 
Physics, and included Brougham, Jeffrey, 
Horner, Sydney Smith, Leyden, and others. 
It flourished for about three years, and helped 
to bring together the founders of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review.’ Brown was one of the first 
reviewers. He wrote an article upon Kant 
in the second number, which is at least a 
proof of courage, as it is founded entirely 
upon Villiers’s French account of Kant. 
Some editorial interference with an article 
in the third number led him to withdraw 
from the review. He never afterwards wrote 
in a periodical. He began to study law in 
1796, but finding that it did not suit hishealth 
became a medical student from 1798 to 1803. 
His thesis upon taking his degree, entitled 
‘De Somno,’ is praised for the purity of the 
Latin, in which language, it is said, he could 
talk as fluently as in English. 

In 1804 he published poems in two volumes, 
and in the same year took part in a famous 
controversy. The claims of Leslie to the 
mathematical chair at Edinburgh had been 
opposed on the ground that he had spoken 
favourably of Hume’s theory of causation. 
Brown undertook to prove that Hume's 


| ration for his assistant. 
| May (1810), after an earnest canvass by 
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theory did not lead to the sceptical conse- 
quences ascribed to it. He published ‘Ob- 
servations on the Nature and Tendency of 
the Doctrine of Mr. Hume concerning the 
Relation of Cause and Effect’ in 1804; a 
second and enlarged edition of which ap- 
peared in 1806; and a third, called ‘An In- 
quiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect,’ 
in 1818. In 1806 Brown became a partner 
of Dr. Gregory. In spite of fair professional 
prospects, his tastes were still philosophical. 
Attempts had been made in 1799 to obtain 
his appointment to the chair of rhetoric, and 
in 1808 to the chair of logic. The tory and 
church interest was too strong for him. 
Dugald Stewart’s health was now declining, 
and he obtained the assistance of Brown in 
lecturing the moral philosophy class in the 
winter of 1808-9. Inthe next winter Brown 
acted for a longer time as Stewart’s substi- 
tute. His lectures attracted the attendance 
of professors as well as students, and a com- 
mittee was formed upon Stewart’s reappear- 
ance to congratulate him and express admi- 
In the following 


Stewart himself, and many letters from emi- 


| nent men, Brown was elected by the town 


council as Stewart’s colleague. He held this 
position for the rest of his life. His lectures 
were written at high pressure. He began to 
write each on the evening before its delivery, 
sat up late—several times all night in the 
first winter—and did not finish till the clock 
struck twelve, the hour of lecturing. Three 
volumes were thus written in his first session, 
and the fourth in the second. He lived 
quietly with his mother and sisters, hospi- 
tably entertaining visitors to Edinburgh. 
His chief amusement was walking, and he 
had a passion for hillclimbing. He also found 
time to compose a quantity of indifferent 
poetry, whicl he alone preferred to his philo- 
sophy. In 1814 he finished and published 
anonymously his ‘Paradise of Coquettes, 
begun six years before. In 1815 he published 
the ‘Wanderer in Norway,’ an elaboration of 
some verses in his first volumes, suggested 
by Mary Wollstonecraft’s ‘Letters from 
Norway. In 1816 he published the ‘War- 
fiend,’ in 1817 the ‘Bower of Spring,’ in 1818 
‘Agnes,’ and in 1819 ‘Emily.’ A collected 
edition in 1820, in four volumes, includes 
these and a second edition of a poem called 
the ‘Renovation of India,’ originally written 
for a college prize, and published when, after 
three years, no award was made. He was 
much grieved by the death, in 1817, of his 
mother, to whom he had been most tenderly 
attached. In 1819 he began to prepare a 
text-book of his lectures. He fell ill, and 


Brown 
upon meeting his class broke down in giving 
a lecture (No. 35 in the collected edition), 
which always affected him. He never lec- 
tured again. His health was injured by 
worry about providing a substitute, and 
afterwards by severe weather. His physi- 
cians recommended a voyage to London. 
He died at Brompton on 2 April 1820. He 
had left to his friend and biographer, Dr. 
Welsh, the superintendence of the last sheets 
of his text-book, called the ‘Physiology of 
the Human Mind, which was already in the 
press; and his lectures were published under 
the care of John Stewart (who had under- 
taken to supply his place on his final break- 
down), and on Stewart’s death of the Rev. 
EH. Milroy. 

Brown was a man of simple habits and 
strong domestic affections. He read all his 
works before publication to his mother and 
sisters, He was specially fond of animals; 
he held that some of them had a moral sense 
and immortal souls, and meant to write a 
treatise on our duties to them. He was a 
patriotic Scotchman, and a strong liberal, 
and credited, though not accurately, with re- 
publicanism. Except in the period of first 
preparing his lectures, he confined his hours 
of composition to the morning, after break- 
fast, and the evening from seven till ten or 
eleven. His knowledge of modern languages 
was considerable, and his memory extraor- 
dinary; he could remember twenty or thirty 
lines of French or Italian after a single read- 
ing. Brown’s poetry, modelled chiefly upon 
Pope and Akenside, never made much im- 
pression. His lectures excited the utmost 
enthusiasm amongst the students; and his 
fame lasted till the rise of a new school, cul- 
minating about 1830 to 1835. A 19th edi- 
tion of his lectures appeared in 1851. The 
inquiry into the relation of cause and effect 
is one of the most vigorous statements of the 
doctrine first made prominent by Hume, and 
since maintained by the Mills. Like them, 
Brown reduces causation to invariable se- 
quence, and especially labours the point that 
‘power’ is a word expressive of nothing else. 
He denies the distinction between ‘ physical ’ 
and ‘efficient’ causes. He differs, however, 
from Hume (upon whose writings he makes 
some interesting criticisms) in inferring that 
we have an intuitive conception, underlying 
all experience, that the same antecedents will 
produce the same consequences. ‘This takes 
the place of Hume’s ‘custom,’ and enables 
Brown to avoid Hume’s theological scepti- 
cism. He infers God as the cause of an 
orderly universe. The lectures, hurriedly 
written, are injured by the sentimental rhe- 
toric and frequent quotations from Akenside, 
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by which they are overlaid and expanded. 
This is due probably to haste and to the 
desire to catch a youthful audience. They 
show, however, remarkable powers of psycho- 
logical analysis. The most valuable teach- 
Ing is considered to be the exposition (lec- 
tures 22 to 27) of the part played by touch 
and the muscular sense in revealing an ex- 
ternal world. Professor Bain’s writings upon 
the same topic partly embody Brown’s theo- 
ries. Hamilton (Retp’s Works, p- 868) ac- 
cuses Brown of borrowing in this direction 
from Condillac and De Tracy. His philo- 
sophy, as Dr. M‘Cosh says, is a combination 
of Reid and Stewart with the French sen- 
sationalists. A peculiarity of Brown is, that 
he suppresses the will, as Reidhad suppressed 
the feelings in the more generally accepted 
classification of intellect, will, and feeling. 
By the subordination of the will to desire, 
Hamilton (7. p. 531) says that he virtually 
abolished all freedom, responsibility, and 
morality. Hamilton everywhere shows a 
strong dislike to Brown, whose influence was 
supplanted by his own. In an article in 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ (October 1830), re- 
bee in his ‘Dissertations,’ he accuses 

rown of totally misunderstanding the his- 
tory of previous theories of perception, and 
of grossly misrepresenting Reid. Brown 
speaks with some severity of Reid, and 
Stewart had protested against this, and con- 
demned the general hastiness of Brown’s 
work in a note to the third volume of his 
‘Elements’ (published in 1826) (Stewart's 
Works, iv. 877). He had been unconscious 
of his colleague’s sentiments till the publica- 
tion of the lectures in Welsh’s ‘ Life.’ Hamil- 
ton’s dislike is obvious, and his charges of 
plagiarism seem to be unfair as against lec- 
tures intended for learners, and published 
after the author’s death, and without his ex- 
planations. Whatever Brown’s originality, he 
was the last and a very vigorous representa- 
tive of the Scotch school, modified by French 
influence, but not affected by the German phi- 
losophy, which, under the influence of Hamil- 
ton and his followers, has since so deeply af- 
fected philosophical speculation in Scotland. 


[Welsh’s Account of the Life and Writings, 
&e., 1825 (an abridgment is prefixed to the later 
editions of the lectures) ; M‘Cosh’s Scottish Phi- 
losophy, pp. 317-37.] L. 8. 


BROWN, THOMAS JOSEPH, D.D. 
(1798-1880), catholic bishop, was born at 
Bath on 2 May 1798. His education began 
at a small protestant school in that city, 
while his religious instruction was entrusted 
by his catholic parents to the care of Ralph 
Ainsworth, then the priest in charge of the 
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Bath mission. At Ainsworth’s instance he 
was sent in 1807 to Acton Burnell, near 
Shrewsbury, where the Benedictine monks 
had opened a college. There he remained 
for seven years, towards the end of which 
time he received the Benedictine habit, on 
19 April 1813. Early in 1814 he accompanied 
the community on their migration to their 
new home at Downside in Somersetshire. 
At the new college of St. Gregory’s, Down- 
side, Brown remained in residence for more 
than a quarter of a century. He was or- 
dained to the priesthood on 7 April 1823 in 
London, and almost immediately appointed 
professor of theology at Downside. That 
office he held for upwards of seventeen years. 
Throughout that period he conducted the 
dogmatic course invariably in Latin. As 
Bishop Hedley says, in his funeral sermon 
(p. 5), ‘ Unwearying study, extreme pains in 
collating author with author and passage 
with passage, and unfailing accuracy of 
memory—these, in his best days, were the 
characteristics of his class lessons.’ In 1829 
he was sent to Rome as socius with Fr. 
Richard Marsh, then president-general, to 
conduct a most delicate case before the Ro- 
man Curia. Three years before this Brown 
had published ‘A Letter to the Very Rev. 
Archdeacon Daubeny, LL.D., exposing the 
Misrepresentations of his Third Chapter on 
Transubstantiation, 1826. On his return to 
England, Brown attained a position of great 
eminence, both on the platform and in the 
press. For five days together, in 1830, he, 
with five of hiscoreligionists, confronted three 
members of the Protestant Reformation So- 
ciety in the riding school at Cheltenham, in 
the presence of four thousand people. The 
fifth day’s controversy closed with a scene of 
riotous confusion. Soon afterwards appeared 
‘Substance of the Arguments adopted by the 
Roman Catholic Advocates in the Recent Dis- 
cussion at Cheltenham on the Rule of Faith, 
collected from Notes taken during the Discus- 
sion by the Rev. T. J. Brown, 8.T.P.,’ 1830. 
In 1883 a controversy sprang up between 
Brown and two protestant clergymen, the 
Rey. Messrs. Batchellor and Newnham. 
Brown’s argument was published as ‘ Catho- 
lic Truth vindicated against the Misrepre- 
sentations and Calumnies of “ Popery Un- 
masked,”’ 1833. Before the close of that 
year Brown was appointed cathedral prior of 
Winchester. Early in 1834 he took part in 
the controversy long afterwards memorable 
as ‘The Downside Discussion.’ It arose, on 
10 Jan. 1834, at the Old Down inn, out of a 
meeting of the Protestant Reformation So- 
ciety, at which the two principal speakers 
were tha Rey. John Lyons and the Rey. Ed- 
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ward Tottenham. A friend of Brown’s hav- 
ing formally challenged those gentlemen to 
a disputation, six meetings were soon after- 
wards arranged to take place in the college 
chapel at Downside. These meetings came 
off in 1834, and in 1836 appeared the 
‘Authentic Report of the Discussion which 
took place in the Chapel of the Roman Ca- 
tholic College of Downside, near Bath. Sub- 
jects: the Rule of Faith and the Sacrifice of 
the Mass.’ Soon afterwards, in the same 
year, was published ‘Supplement to the 
Downside Discussion, by the Rev. T. J. 
Brown, D.D.’ Brown had been elected, 
18 July 1834, prior of Downside, and had 
received six days afterwards, 24 July, his cap 
as doctor of divinity. Immediately after his 
election to the priorship he resumed with 
unabated energy his teaching labours as pro- 
fessor of theology. In July 1840 the vicars 
apostolic in England were increased from 
four to eight, Wales, until then included in 
the western district, being formed into a 
separate vicariate. Gregory XVI, who as 
Cardinal Cappellari had years before then 
learned to appreciate his capacities, named 
Brown at once the first bishop of the 
Welsh district. He accepted the dignity at 
last with profound reluctance, His episco- 
pal consecration by Bishop Griffith took 
place on 28 Oct. 1840, in St. John’s Chapel, 
Pierrepoint Place, Bath, the title assumed 
by him being Bishop of Apollonia in the 
Archdiocese of Thessalonica. The newly 
created diocese embraced the twelve counties 
of Wales, with Herefordshire and Mon- 
mouthshire, His vicariate was very exten- 
sive and extremely impoverished. It in- 
cluded within it only nineteen chapels. 
Eleven of these belonging to Hereford and 
Monmouth, no more than eight in all apper- 
tained to the dozen Welsh counties. On the 
formation of the catholic hierarchy Brown 
was translated, on 29 Sept. 1850, to the 
newly constituted see of Newport and Me- 
nevia. His jurisdiction was thenceforth re- 
stricted to the six counties of South Wales, 
with the shires of Hereford and Monmouth. 
Towards the close of that year he was drawn 
into the last of his more noteworthy theo- 
logical discussions. It began on 8 Dec. 1850, 
in a correspondence which was not completed 
until 13 Jan. 1852. Immediately upon its 
conclusion it appeared as ‘ A Controversy on 
the Infallibility of the Church of Rome and 
the Doctrine of Article VI of the Church of 
England, between Bishop Brown andthe Rey. 
Joseph Baylee, M.A., Principal of St. Aidan’s 
College, Birkenhead, 1852. Besides this 
and the works already enumerated, Brown 
published ‘Monita Confessariorum, and in 
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the ‘Orthodox Journal’ very many articles 
and letters signed with his then well-known 
initials, S[acree] T[heologiz] aire In 
1858 he obtained permission from the holy see 
that his cathedral chaptershould be formed ex- 
clusively of Benedictine monks. He thus suc- 
ceeded in reviving under the new hierarchy 
one of the most remarkable and distinctive 
features of the pre-reformation hierarchy of 
England. On 29 Sept. 1873 John Cuthbert 
Hedley was consecrated bishop auxiliary, and 
seven years later was his successor in the 
see of Newport and Menevia. Before the 
close of his life Brown was for many years 
the senior member of the English catholic 
episcopate. For forty years together he was 
in avery literal and primitive sense a bishop 
in poverty. Rising all through his long life 
invariably at 5 a.M., he persistently tra- 
- velled, preached, wrote, saved, and begged 
for his flock. And withsuch good effect did 
he spend himself in their interests that, in- 
stead of the nineteen chapels and nineteen 
priests he had found in his huge vicariate of 
the Welsh district, he left in his compara- 
tively much smaller diocese of Newport and 
Menevia fifty-eight churches and sixty-two 
priests. Brown died on 12 April 1880, 
shortly before the completion of his eighty- 
second year, at his residence in Bullingham, 
Herefordshire. 


[Snow’s Necrology of the English Benedic- 
tines from 1600 to 1883, p. 174; Men of the 
Time, 10th ed., p. 158; Maziere Brady’s Epi- 
scopal Succession, pp. 387, 354, 424-6 ; Oliver’s 
Collections illustrating the History of the Ca- 
tholic Religion, &c., pp. 252, 253 ; The Downside 
Review, No. 1, July 1880, Memoir, pp. 4-16; 
Annual Register for 1880, p. 160; Tablet, 
17 April 1880, p. 498 ; Weekly Register, 17 April 
1880, pp. 241, 246.] C.K. 


BROWN or BROWNE, ULYSSES 
MAXIMILIAN von (1705-1757), count of 
the holy Roman empire, baron de Camus 
and Mountany, and field-marshal in the im- 

erialist armies, was son of Ulysses, baron 
Brown} an Irish colonel of cavalry in the 
Austrian army ennobled for his military ser- 
vices by the emperor Charles VI, and was 
born at Basle on 23 Oct. 1705. He entered 
the imperial service at an early age and dis- 
tinguished himself on several occasions. At 
the age of twenty-one he married the young 
Countess Marie Philippine von Martinez, 
daughter of George Adam Martinez, who for 
a short time was imperial vicegerent in the 
kingdom of Naples. Brown’s influential con- 
nections, as well as his personal merits, se- 
cured his rapid advancement. At twenty-nine 
he commanded an Austrian infantry regi- 
ment in Italy, and a few years later, on the 
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accession of the empress Maria Theresa, ha 
was advanced to the rank of field-marshal 
lieutenant and appointed to command in 
Silesia. In the campaigns in Italy in 1743-8 
he greatly distinguished himself, particularly 
at the battle of Piacenza, where he com- 
manded the Austrian left, and mainly con- 
tributed to the success of the day. When 
the Austrians moved southward the city ot 
Genoa opened its gates to him, and he sub- 
sequently commanded the imperialist troops 
that crossed the Var and entered France, 
establishing their outposts a few miles from 
Toulon. His withdrawal from Genoa was 
considered a masterly operation. After the 
convention of Nizza in 1749 he returned to 
Vienna, and held commands in Transylvania 
and Bohemia. He became a field-marshal 
in 1753, At the outbreak of the seven years’ 
war he was in Silesia, and commanded the 
Austrians at the battle of Lobositz. Be- 
lieving a dual command, as proposed by Maria 
Theresa, to be prejudicial to public interests, 
Brown offered to serve under the orders of 
Prince Charles of Lorraine, the empress’s fa- 
vourite, in Bohemia, and there, while head- 
ing a bayonet-charge of grenadiers on the 
Prussian line before the walls of Prague, on 
6 May 1757, was struck by a cannon-shot, 
which shattered one of his legs. He was 
carried from the field, and died of his wound 
at Prague on 26 June following, leaving be- 
hind him the reputation of a consummate 
general and an able and successful nego- 
tiator. His biography was published in Ger- 
man and in French in 1757. 

{Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie (Leipzig, 
1876), ili. 869-73, the particulars in which are 
taken from Zuverlassige Lebensbeschreibung yon 
U. M. Count von Brown (Leipzig and Frankfort, 
1757); Baron O’Cahill’s Geschichte der gréssten 
Heerfiihrer der neueren Zeit (Rastadt, 1785), ii. 
264-316. English readers will find compendious 
notices of Count Brown’s military operations in 
Sir E. Cust’s Annals of the Wars of the Eighteenth 
Century (London, 1860-1); Carlyle’s Frederick 
the Great. ] H. M. C. 


BROWN, WILLIAM (d. 1814), rear- 
admiral, of an old Leicestershire family, was 
made a lieutenant in the navy in 1788, and 
a commander in 1792, when he came home 
from the Mediterranean in command of the 
Zebrasloop. After sixteen months’ unevent- 
ful service on the home station, in command 
of the Kingfisher and Fly sloops, he was 
advanced to post rank on 29 Oct. 1793. In 
1794 he commanded the Venus frigate in the 
Channel fleet under Lord Howe, and in her 
was present at the action of 1 June, but 
without any opportunity of distinction, In 
1795 he commanded the Alcméne, and, 
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though in feeble health, continued in her on 
the home station and the coast of Portugal 
till November 1797, when he was discharged 
to sick quarters at Lisbon. On his recovery, 
he was in March 1798 appointed by Lord St. 
Vincent to the Defence, of 74 guns, and on 
her being paid off in the following January 
he commissioned the Santa Dorothea. 

In 1805 Brown commanded the Ajax, 
of 74 guns, and in her was present in the 
action off Cape Finisterre on 22 July; but 
by bearing up at the critical moment of 
the attack, in order to communicate with 
the admiral, during the prevalence of a fog, 
he weakened the English van, and must be 
considered as to some extent a cause of the 
unsatisfactory result of the action (JAMES, 
Naval History, 1860, iii. 361). He after- 
wards, at the request of Sir Robert Calder, 
left the Ajax in command of the first lieu- 
tenant, and returned to England in order to 
give evidence at Calder’s court-martial [see 
CatpER, Str Rosert]. He was thus absent 
from Trafalgar, where the Ajax was com- 
manded by Lieutenant Pilfold. Brown was 
afterwards for some time commissioner of 
the dockyards at Malta and at Sheerness. 
He attained his flag rank in 1812, and in 
June 1813 was appointed commander-in- 
chief at Jamaica, where he died, 20 Sept. 
1814, after an illness of five days. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Mr. John Travers, a 
director of the East India Company, by 
whom he had several children. 


{O’Byrne’s Nay. Biog. Dict. under ‘ Charles 
Foreman Brown’ and ‘ William Cheselden 
Browne ;’ Official Correspondence in the Public 
Record Office.] J. K. L. 


BROWN, WILLIAM, D.D. (1766- 
1835), historical writer, was born in 1766. 
He was licensed by the presbytery of Stir- 
ling in 1791, was presented to the parish of 
Eskdalemuir by the Duke of Buccleuch in 
1792, and fulfilled there the duties of mini- 
ster for forty-three years. In 1797 he married 
Margaret Moffat, by whom he had three 
children. He received the degree of D.D. 
from the university of Aberdeen in 1816, and 
died on 21 Sept. 1835. He was the author of 
the ‘ Antiquities of the Jews’ (2nd ed. 1826, 
2 vols.), and wrote the ‘ Account of the Pa- 
rish of Eskdalemuir’ in the ‘ Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland.’ His work on the Jews 
enters with great detail into their customs 
and religious ceremonials, but barely touches 
upon their political history or ethnical 
peculiarities, 


[Hew Scott's Fasti Ecclesia Scoticanz, vol. i. 
part ii. 635; Gent. Mag. new series, iv. 554; 
Chambers’s Historical Newspaper.] N.G 
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BROWN, WILLIAM (1777-1857), ad- 
miral in the navy of Buenos Ayres, a native 
of Ireland, accompanied his family to Ame- 
rica in 1786, and, being there left destitute 
by the death of his father, obtained employ- 
ment as cabin-boy on board a merchant ship. 
In 1796 he was pressed into an English 
man-of-war, and served for several years in 
the navy. Afterwards, having obtained the 
command of an English merchant ship, he 
came, in 1812, to Buenos Ayres, where he 
settled with his family. In 1814 he ac- 
cepted a naval command in the service of 
the republic. He engaged a Spanish flo- 
tilla at the mouth of the Uruguay, and he 
fought another and more decisive action off 
Monte Video, capturing four of the Spanish 
vessels and dispersing the rest. He received 
the title of admiral, and fitted out a privateer, 
in which he cruised against the Spaniards in 
the Pacific. His ship was visited by an Eng- 
lish man-of-war, sent to Antigua, and there 
condemned, but was afterwards restored on 
appeal to the home government. Brown 
lived in retirement at Buenos Ayres till 
December 1825, when Brazil declared war 
against the republic and blockaded the River 
Plate. On 4 Feb. 1826 Brown attacked the 
enemy of more than four times his material 
force, and drove them eight leagues down 
the coast. In February 1827 Brown engaged 
and almost totally destroyed a squadron of 
nineteen small vessels at the mouth of the 
Uruguay. On 9 April he put to sea with a 
few brigs, and was at once brought to action 
by a superior force of the enemy. Some of 
the brigs seem to have got back without 
much loss; Brown, though badly wounded, 
succeeded in running one ashore and setting 
fire to her; the other was reduced toa wreck 
and captured. The loss obliged the republic 
to enter on negotiations which resulted in a 
peace. In the civil war of 1842-5 Brown 
was again incommand of the fleet of Buenos 
Ayres, and with a very inefficient force kept 
up the blockade of Monte Video, notwith- 
standing an order from the English commo- 
dore to throw up his command. In 1845, 
when the English and French squadrons 
were directed to intervene and restore peace 
to the river, their first step was to take pos- 
session of Brown’s ships, thus reducing him 
to compulsory inactivity. He had no further 
service, but passed the rest of his life on his 
small estate in the neighbourhood of Buenos 
Ayres. He died on 3 May 1857, A power- 
ful ironclad, named the Almirante Brown, 
still keeps his memory living in the navy of 
the Argentine republic. 

{Mulhall’s English in South Ameriea, p. 144 
(with a portrait); Drake’s Dict. of American 
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Biography ; Memoirs of General Miller (1829); 
Armitage’s History of Brazil, vol. i.; Chevalier 
de Saint-Roberts’s Le Général Rosas et la Ques- 
tion de la Plata (1848, 8vo), p. 41; Mallalieu’s 
Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, and Affairs in the 
River Plate (1844, 8vo), p. 27.] Ji Ke, Ly, 


BROWN, Sir WILLIAM (1784 
1864), benefactor to Liverpool, eldest son of 
Alexander Brown of Ballymena, county An- 
trim, and Grace, daughter of John Davison 
of Drumnasole, was born at Ballymena on 
30 May 1784. At twelve years of age he was 
placed under the care of the Rev. J. Bradley 
at Catterick, Yorkshire, whence in 1800 he 
returned to Ireland. Soon afterwards he 
sailed with his father and mother for the 
United States of America, and at Baltimore, 
where his father continued the linen trade in 
which he had been engaged in Ireland, re- 
teived in the counting-house his commercial 
education. In a few years the house at Bal- 
timore became the firm of Alexander Brown 
& Sons, consisting of the father and his sons, 
William, John, George, and James. In 1809 
William returned to the United Kingdom, 
established a branch of the firm in Liverpool, 
and they shortly afterwards abandoned the 
exclusive linen business and became general 
merchants. The transactions of the firm soon 
extended so as to require further branches. 
James established himself at New York 
and John at Philadelphia, and on the death 
of their father the business, then the most 
extensive in the American trade, was con- 
tinued by the four brothers, George remain- 
ing in Baltimore. The disastrous aspect of 
affairs in 1839 induced the brothers George 
and John, who had by this time realised 
ample fortunes, to retire from the firm, 
leaving William the eldest and James the 
youngest to continue the concern. They 
now became bankers in the sense of conduct- 
ing transmissions of money on public account 
between the two hemispheres, and in this 
pursuit and the business of merchants they 
acquired immense wealth. In 1825 William 
took an active part in the agitation for the 
reform in the management of the Liver- 

ool docks. He was elected an alderman of 

iverpool in 1831, and held that office until 
1838. He was the unsuccessful Anti-Cornlaw 
League candidate for South Lancashire in 
1844, He was, however, returned in 1846, and 
continued to represent South Lancashire until 
23 April 1859. He was the founder of the 
firm of Brown, Shipley, & Co., Liverpool and 
London merchants, and at one time was the 
chairman of the Atlantic Telegraph Company. 
His name is probably best known by the mu- 
nificent gift which he bestowed on his adopted 


town. He erected the Free Public Library | 
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and Derby Museum at Liverpool, which was 
opened on 8 Oct. 1860, at a cost to himself of 
40,000/., the corporation providing the site and 
foundation and furnishing the building. At 
the inauguration of the volunteer movement 
in 1859 he raised and equipped at his own ex- 
pense a corps of artillery, which ranked as the 
ist brigade of Lancashire artillery volun- 
teers. He was created a baronet on 24 Jan. 
18638, and in the same year he served as sheriff 
for the county of Lancashire. He did not, 


| however, live long to enjoy his honours, as he 


died at Richmond Hill, Liverpool, on 3 March 
1864, He was always an advocate of free 
trade, and particularly favoured the idea ofa 
decimal currency. Onthe proving of his will 
on 21 May 1864 the personalty was sworn 
under 900,000. 

He married, on 1 Jan. 1810, Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Andrew Gibson of Ballymena; she 
died on 5 March 1858. The eldest son, Alex- 
ander Brown, having died on 8 Oct. 1849, 
the grandson, Lieutenant-colonel William 
Richmond Brown, succeeded to the baronetcy 
in 1864. Sir W. Brown was the author of 
a pamphlet entitled ‘Decimal Coinage. A 
Letter from W. Brown, Hsq., M.P., to Francis 
Shand, Esq., Chairman of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce,’ 1854, 

(Gent. Mag. xvi. 657-8 (1864); Illustrated 
London News, xix. 70 (1851), with portrait; 
H. R. Fox Bourne’s English Merchants (1866), 
ii, 299-301, 306-20.] G. 0. B. 


BROWN, WILLIAM LAURENCE 
(1755-18380), theological writer, was born at 
Utrecht in Holland, where his father was 
minister of the English church, 7 Jan. 1755, 
His father having been appointed professor 
of ecclesiastical history at St. Andrews, 
Scotland, the son studied at the university ; 
but afterwards he proceeded to Utrecht, 
where, after completing his theological 
studies, he was in 1778 ordained minister of 
the English church. He obtained in 1783 
the Stolpian prize at Leyden for an essay on 
the origin of evil, and various prizes from the 
Teylerian Society at Haarlem, the subject of 
one being ‘On the natural Equality of Man.’ 
In 1784 the university of St. Andrews con- 
ferred on him the degree of D.D. In 1788 he 
was appointed professor of moral philosophy 
and ecclesiastical history at Utrecht, and two 
years after he became rector of the university, 
Thereafter there was added to his duties the 
professorship of the law of nature. 

Driven from Holland in 1795 by the 
French invasion, Brown with his wife and 
five children crossed the Channel in mid 
winter in an open boat, and after a stormy 
passage landed at London, ‘The magistrates 
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of Aberdeen appointed him to the chair of 
divinity in Marischal College on the resigna- 
tion of Dr. George Campbell, and in 1796 he 
also succeeded Campbell as principal of the 
university. 

Brown soon became a conspicuous and 
influential member of the general assembly, 
sympathising mainly with the reforming 
party in the church. He made several 
contributions to literature after his arrival 
in Scotland, the most important being ‘ An 
Essay on the Existence of a Supreme Creator,’ 
written in response to the offer of valuable 
prizes by the trustees of the late Mr. Burnett 
of Dens, Aberdeen, 2 vols. 8vo, 1816. Brown’s 
essay obtained the first prize, amounting to 
1,250/., the second being awarded to the Kev. 
John Bird Sumner, afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury. Another elaborate work 
was entitled ‘ A Comparative View of Chris- 
tianity, and of the other forms of religion 
which have existed, and still exist, in the 
world, particularly with regard to their moral 
tendency,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1826. He died 11 May 
18380. 

Brown’s works were written from the 
point of view of the time, and were marked 
by considerable ability; but the standpoint 
of discussion has altered so completely that 
now they have little more than an antiquarian 
interest. 


{Catalogue of the Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgh; Hew Scott's Fasti, iii. 475; R. Cham- 
bers’s Eminent Scotsmen. } NWanGerbs 


BROWNBILL, THOMAS ROBSON. 
[See Roxson. ] 
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BROWNE, ALEXANDER (77. 1660), 
miniature painter, engraver, and printseller, 
who lived in the reign of Charles IT, painted 
the portrait of that monarch and that of the 
Prince of Orange. In 1675 he published ‘ Ars 
Pictoria, or an Academy treating of Drawing, 
Painting, Limning, and Etching,’ fol., Lon- 
don. The designs are after foreign artists, 
and chiefly copied from Bloemart’s drawing- 
book. Mr. J. Chaloner Smith, in his ‘ Cata- 
logue of British Mezzotint Portraits,’ enu- 
merates forty-four plates after A. van Dyck 
and Sir Peter Lely, which were published 
by Browne ‘at the blew balcony in Little 
Queen Street,’ but do not bear any engraver’s 
name. It has been conjectured, but on in- 
sufficient grounds, that these may bethe work 
of Browne himself. 


[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists, 1878.] 


[See also Broun and 
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BROWNE, Srr ANTHONY (d. 1548), 
politician, only son of Sir Anthony Browne, 
standard-bearer of England and constable 
of Calais, and of his wife Lady Lucy Nevill, 
daughter and coheiress of John Nevill, mar- 

uis Montacute, and niece of Richard, earl of 
arwick, was knighted in 1523 after the suc- 
cessful siege of Morlaix. In 1524 he was made 
esquire of the body to King Henry VIII, and 
from that time until the death of Henry he 
became more and more the friend of his sove- 
reign, In 1526 he was created lieutenant 
of the Isle of Man during the minority ot 
Edward, earl of Derby. In 1528, and again 
in 1533, Browne was sent into France; on 
the first occasion to invest Francis I with 
the order of the Garter, and on the second to 
attend that king to Nice for the conference 
with the pope respecting the divorce ot 
Henry VIII and Catherine of Arragon. In 
1539 Browne was made master of the horse, 
and in 1540 he was created a knight of the 
Garter. 

Battle Abbey was granted to Browne in 
1538; he occupied the abbot’s lodging, and 
razed to the ground the church, the cloisters, 
and the chapter-house. At the same time 
he received the priory of St. Mary Overy in 
Southwark, and the house which he built 
there was for generations the London re- 
sidence of his descendants the Viscounts 
Montague. The manors of Godstow, of 
Send in Sussex, and of Brede, which in- 
cluded a considerable part of the town of 
Hastings, were also granted to Browne; and 
in 1543, on the death of his half-brother, Sir 
William Fitzwilliam, K.G., earl of South- 
ampton, he inherited the Cistercian abbey 
of Waverley, the monasteries of Bayham 
near Lamberhurst and of Calceto near 
Arundel, the priory of Easebourne, and the 
estate of Cowdray, both close to Midhurst. 
Part of the magnificent mansion of Cow- 
dray had already been built by the Earl of 
Southampton, but was enlarged by Browne. 
He was M.P. for Surrey in 1642 and 1547. 

In 1540 Browne was sent to the court of 
John of Cleves to act as proxy at the mar- 
riage of Henry VIII with Anne of Cleves. 
In 1543 he accompanied the Duke of Norfolk 
in an expedition against the Scots, and in 
the following year, as master of the horse, 
he attended Henry VIII at the siege of 
Boulogne. In 1545 he was made justice 
in eyre of all the king’s forests north of the 
Trent, and in the same year he was consti- 
tuted standard-bearer to Henry VIII as his 
father had been to Henry VII. During the 
last illness of Henry VIII Browne, with 
‘good courage and conscience,’ undertook to 
tell the king of his approaching end, Henry 
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appointed him guardian to Prince Edward 
and to Princess Elizabeth, made him one of 
his executors, and left him a legacy of 300J. 
On the king’s death Browne went to Hert- 
ford in order to tell the news to the young 
prince; and when Edward VI made his 
public entry into London, Browne, as master 
of the horse, rode next to him. But Browne 
survived Henry VIII only one year. On 
6 May 1548 he died at a house which he 
had built at Byfleet in Surrey. He was 
buried with great pomp at Battle, under a 
splendid altar-tomb which he had himself 
prepared. 

Browne was twice married. His first 
wife, whose effigy lies on the tomb at 
Battle beside his own, was Alys, daughter 
of Sir John Gage, K.G., constable of the 
Tower. By her he had seven sons and three 
daughters; the eldest son, Anthony, suc- 
ceeded to his father’s estates, and was created 
in 1554 Viscount Montague. Browne’s se- 
cond wife was Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, 
daughter of Gerald, ninth earl of Kildare, 
and better known as ‘the fair Geraldine.’ 
At the time of this marriage Browne was 
sixty, and the bride only fifteen years of age. 
Her two sons died in infancy. After the 
death of Browne his young widow married 
Sir Edward Clinton, first earl of Lincoln, 
and was buried with him in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, 

[Collins’s Peerage; Baronagium Genealogi- 
eum, 1732; Sussex Archeological Collections; 
Dallaway’s History of Sussex.] J. A. E.R. 


BROWNE, ANTHONY (1510 ?-1567), 
judge, son of Sir Wistan Browne of Abbes- 
roding and Langenhoo in Hssex, knight, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Mordaunt 
of Turvey in Bedfordshire, was born in Essex 
about 1510and studied at Oxford without gra- 
duating. Entering at the Middle Temple, he 
was appointed reader in the autumn of 1553, 
but did not read until Lent of the following 
year. In 1553 (28 June) he purchased of the 
Lady Anne of Cleves the reversion of the 
manorof Costedhallnear Brentwood in Essex, 
which had formerly belonged to Thomas 
Cromwell. He was M.P. for Lostwithiel, 
1545, Preston, 15538, and Maldon, 1554. Being 
one of the magnates of Essex, he was com- 
missioned with Lord Rich and others in 1554 
to enforce the Statute of Heretics (2 & 3 Ph. 
& M. c. 6) against the puritans in that part 
of the country. He would seem to have had 
no fixed religious opinions, if the evidence of 
Watts, a protestant, burned at Chelmsford 
in 1555, is to be credited, The story 
which is told both by Foxe and Strype 
is to the effect that Watts being asked by 
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Browne whence he got his religious views, 
replied ‘ Even of you, sir; you taught it me, 
and none more than you. For in King Ed- 
ward’s days in open sessions you spoke against 
this religion now used—no preacher more. 
You then said the mass was abominable and 
all their trumpery besides, wishing and ear- 
nestly exhorting that none should believe 
therein, and that our belief should be only 
in Christ ; and you then said that whosoever 
should bring in any strange nation to rule 
here it were treason and not to be suffered.’ 
The same year Browne was active in bringing 
one William Hunter to the stake at Brent- 
wood ; and in the following year he received 
the thanks of the privy council ‘for his dili- 
gent proceedings against’ one George Eagles, 
alias Trudge-over-the-world, whom he had 
executed as a traitor,and was authorised ‘ to 
distribute his head and quarters according to 
his and his colleagues’ former determination, 
and to proceed with his accomplices accord- 
ing to the qualities of their offences.’ This 
Eagles was a tailor and itinerant preacher, 
who was convicted of treason for holding 
religious meetings, and hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. The earliest mention of Browne 
in the reports is under date Michaelmas term 
1554, when he argued an important case in 
the common pleas. In 1555 (16 Oct.) he 
took the degrees of serjeant-at-law and king 
and queen’s serjeant together. In 1558 
(5 Oct.) he was appointed chief justice of 
the common bench, and at once had an op- 
portunity of showing that he was capable of 
maintaining the prerogatives of that office 
with due tenacity. The oftice of exigenter 
of London and other counties having become 
vacant during the lifetime of Browne’s pre- 
decessor, Sir R. Brooke, the queen, by letters 
patent of the same date as Browne’s appoint- 
ment, granted the office to a nominee of her 
own, one Coleshill. Browne refusing to ad- 
mit Coleshill, and admitting his own nephew 
Scroggs, Elizabeth (who had acceded in the 
interim) in Michaelmas term 1559 directed 
the lord-keeper, Nicholas Bacon, to examine 
Coleshill’s case. In the result the judges of 
the queen’s bench were assembled, and unani- 
mously decided that the action of Mary in 
granting the office was illegal, the right to 
do so being an integral part of the preroga- 
tive of the chief justice, and that, therefore, 
the title of Coleshill was null and void. 
Browne’s patent had at first been renewed 
on Elizabeth’s accession, but in consequence 
of his energetic conduct in enforcing the 
laws against heresy it was deemed advisable 
to degrade him, and accordingly (22 Jan.) 
Dyer was made chief justice and Browne re- 
duced to the level of a puisne judge, In 
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1564 it is said that the queen offered the 
office of clerk of the hanaper to Browne, and 
that he refused it. In 1566 he was knighted 
by the queen at the Parliament House. He 
died on 16 May 1567 at his house in Essex. 
His wife, Joan, only daughter of W. Faring- 
ton, died in the same year. Browne is credited 
by Doleman with having furnished Morgan 
Philipps with the legal authorities cited in 
his treatise in support of the title of the 
Queen of Scots to the succession to the Eng- 
lish throne, of which the bishop of Ross 
(John Leslie) made considerable use in his 
work on the same subject. On the strength 
of this somewhat doubtful connection with 
literature, Wood accorded him a niche in 
the ‘ Athenze Oxonienses.’ Plowden speaks 
in very high terms of his legal learning and 
eloquence, quoting some barbarous elegiacs 
to the like effect. 

[Nicolas's Testamenta Vetusta, 462; Wood’s 
Athene Oxon. (Bliss), i. 356, 405, 433 ; Morant’s 
Essex, i. 118, 120; Foss’s Lives of the Judges ; 
Strype’s Memorials (fol.), ii. (pt. ii.) 509, iii. 
(pt. 1.) 51, 196, 265, 340, (pt. i.) 400; Narra- 
tives of the Reformation (Camden Society), 212, 
287; Foxe’s Martyrs (ed. 1684), iii. 157-9, 222, 
700-2; Dugdale’s Orig. 217 ; Dugdale’s Chron. 
Ser. 90, 91; Wynne’s Serj.-at-Law; Dyer’s Re- 
ports, 175 a; Plowden’s Reports, 249, 356, 376.] 

J. M. R. 


BROWNE, ANTHONY, first Viscounr 
Monraevusz (1526-1592), was the eldest son of 
Sir Anthony Browne (d. 1548) [q. v.] and 
Alys his wife, daughter of Sir John Gage. He 
succeeded his father in 1548, inheriting with 
other property the estates of Battle Abbey and 
Cowdray in Sussex. Like his father he was a 
staunch Roman catholic, yet his loyalty to the 
crown was above suspicion, and he enjoyed the 
confidence of Edward VI, Mary, and Hliza- 
beth. He was M.P. for Guildford, 1542 and 


1547, Petersfield, 1553, and Surrey, 1554. He’! 
was knighted at the coronation of Kdward | 
VI, and although he was in the Fleet for a! 
short time in 1551 for hearing mass, in 1552 | 


he entertained the king surnptuously at Cow- 
dray House. In the following year his wife, 
Lady Jane, daughter of Robert Ratcliff, earl 
of Sussex, died in giving birth toason. He 


afterwards married Magdalen, a daughter of | 


William, lord Dacre of Graystock and Gils- 
land, and by her had five sons and three 
daughters. In 1554, on the occasion of Mary’s 
marriage with Philip of Spain, he was created 
a viscount, and chose the title of Montague, 
pane because hisgrandmother, Lady Lucy, 

ad been daughter and coheiress of JohnNeyiil, 
marquis Montacute. In the same year he was 
made master of the horse, and was sent to 
Rome on an embassy with Thirlby, bishop of 
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Ely, and Sir Edward Carne (the three am- 
bassadors representing the three estates of the 
realm), to treat with the pope concerning the 
reconciliation of the church of England to the 
papal see. In 1555 he was made a member 
of the privy council anda might of the Garter, 
and in 1557 he acted as lieutenant-general of 
the English forces at the siege of St. Quentin 
in Picardy. 

On the accession of Elizabeth, Montague 
lost his seat in the privy council, and he 
boldly expressed his dissent in the House 
of Lords from the Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity. Nevertheless he was employed 
two years afterwards, in 1561, on a special 
mission to the court of Spain, as one whom 
the queen ‘ highly esteemed for his great pru- 
dence and wisdom, though earnestly devoted 
to the Romish religion.’ In 1562 he made a 
forcible and courageous speech in the House 
of Lords against the act entitled ‘ for the as- 
surance of the queen’s royal power over all 
estates and subjects within her dominions,’ 
by which all persons were bound to take the 
oath of supremacy if required to do so by a 
bishop or by commissioners, incurring the 
penalties of preemunire for refusing to take 
it, and of high treason if the refusal was per- 
sistedin. Montague opposed the measure, not 
only on the ground that the queen’s Roman 
catholic subjects were peaceably and loyally 
disposed, but also as being in itself ‘a thing 
unjust and repugnant to the natural liberty 
of men’s understanding .. . for what man is 
there so without courage and stomach, or void 
of all honour, that can consent or agree to re- 
ceive an opinion and new religion by force 
and compulsion P’ 

He did not, however, forfeit the fayour of 
Elizabeth. He was one of the forty-seven 
commissioners who sat on the trial of Mary 
Queen of Scots in 1587, and in 1588, when the 
queen reviewed her army at Tilbury Fort, 
Montague was the first to appear on the 
ground, leading a troop of two hundred horse- 
men, and accompanied by his son and grand- 
son. Three years after the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada in August 1591 the queen 
paid a visit to Cowdray, where she was most 
magnificently entertained for nearly a week. 
In October of the following year Montague 
died, and was buried in Midhurst Church. 
A splendid table tomb of marble and alabas- 
ter, surmounted by a lmeeling figure of him- 
self and recumbent effigies of his two wives, 
was erected over his remains, but has since 
been removed to Easebourne Church, close to 
the entrance of Cowdray Park. 

[Burnet’s History of the Reformation (Pocock’s 
edition), vols. ii. iii. and v.; Hallam’s Constitu- 
tional Hist. i. 116,117, 162; Nichols’s Progresses 
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of Queen Elizabeth, vol. iii.; Mrs. Roundell’s 
History of Cowdray, ch. iv.] W.R.W.S. 


BROWNE, ARTHUR (1756 P-1805), an 
Trish lawyer, born about 1756, was the son 
of Marmaduke Browne, rector of Trinity 
Church, Newport, Rhode Island, who in 1764 
was appointed one of the original fellows of 
Rhode Island College, known from 1804 as 
Brown University. His grandfather, the 
Rey. Arthur Browne, born at Drogheda 1699, 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, be- 
coming B.A. 1726 and M.A. 1729. In 1729 
he emigrated, at Berkeley’s persuasion, to 
Rhode Island, and was for six years the 
minister of King’s Chapel, Providence, and in 
1736 he became episcopal minister at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, and died 10 June 
1773. Arthur Browne, the grandson, was 
educated at a school established in Newport 
by Dr. Berkeley. His father died from the 
privations of the voyage almost immediately 
after his return to Rhode Island from Ireland, 
whither he had repaired in order to enter 
his son at Trinity College, Dublin. Arthur 
Browne had previously been entered at Har- 
vard College, Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 
1771. AtTrinity College he gained a scholar- 
ship in 1774, and took his B.A. degree in 1776. 
He was elected a junior fellow in 1777, pro- 
ceeded M.A. 1779, and was called to the 
bar of Ireland. He graduated LL.B. (1780) 
and LL.D. (1784), and in 1784 became an 
advocate in the courts of delegates, preroga- 
tive, admiralty, and consistory, and for a long 
time held the vicar-generalship of the diocese 
of Kildare. He served as junior proctor of 
the university in 1784, and as senior proctor 
—having become a senior fellow in 1795— 
from 1801 to the time of his death. In 1783 
he was returned to the Irish House of Com- 
mons as member for the university of Dublin, 
which he continued to represent in three par- 
liaments until 1800. In 1785 Browne became 
regius professor of civil and canon laws, and 
afterwards published ‘A Compendious View 
of the Civil Law,’ &c. (1798), and ‘A Com- 
pendious View of the Ecclesiastical Law, 
being the Substance of a Course of Lectures 
read in the University of Dublin,’ &c., 8vo, 
Dublin, 1799, &c. A second edition, ‘ with 
great additions, was published as ‘A Com- 
pendious View of the Ecclesiastical Law of 
Treland,’ &c., 8vo, Dublin, 1803 ; and a ‘ first 
American edition from the second London 
edition, with great additions, was published 
as ‘A Compendious View of the Civil Law, 
and of the Law of the Admiralty,’ &c., 2 vols. 
8vo, New York, 1840. In addition to his 
chair of law Browne thrice held the regius 
professorship of Greek at Dublin (from 1792 
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to 1795, from 1797 to 1799, and from 1801 
to 1805). 

Browne was made king’s counsel in 1795, 
became prime serjeant in 1802, and in 1803 
was admitted a bencher of the Society of the 
King’s Inns, Dublin. Browne was the last 
to hold the office of prime serjeant. He 
died on Saturday morning, 8 June 1805, in 
Clare Street, Dublin. He was twice married, 
and had by his first wife a daughter, and a 
family by his second wife, who, with five 
children, survived him. 

‘When a college corps of yeomanry was 
formed on the appearance of the French in 
Bantry Bay in December 1796, Browne was 
unanimously elected to the command. In 
1787 he defended the church of Ireland in 
spite of much abuse, and was a conscientious 
supporter of the union. Browne published, 
in imitation of Montaigne, two volumes of 
‘ Miscellaneous Sketches, or Hints for Essays,’ 
8vo, London, 1798, the first of which was in- 
scribed ‘to his daughter, M. T. B.;’ the second 
‘to the memory of Marianne,’ his first wife. 
Browne also published, as a study in fancy 
and philology, ‘ Hussen O Dil. Beauty and 
the Heart, an Allegory ; translated from the 
Persian Language,’ &c., 4to, Dublin, 1801; 
and he was also the author of ‘ A Brief Re- 
view of the Question, Whether the Articles 
of Limerick have been violated P’ 8vo, Dub- 
lin, 1788, a defence of the legislature against 
the calumnies with which it had been as- 
sailed during the session preceding its pub- 
lication. 

[Dublin University Calendar, 1833 ; Catalogue 
of Dublin Graduates, 1869; Smyth’s Chronicle 
of the Law Officers of Ireland, 1839; Members of 
Parliament: Parliaments of Ireland, 1559-1800, 
1877; Records of the State of Rhode Island, 
1856-65; Faulkner's Dublin Journal, 11 and 
13 June 1805; Walker’s Hibernian Magazine, 
October 1805; Monthly Anthology, 1805; Ripley 
and Dana’s American Cyclopedia, 1873-78; 
Duykinck’s Cyclopedia of American Literature, 
1877.] A. H. G. 


BROWNE, DAVID (7. 1638), a learned 
Scotchman, is known only by indications in 
his curious books on calligraphy. His first 
work was ‘The New Invention, intituled Cal- 
ligraphia or the Art of Fair Writing... by 
His Majesties Scribe, Master David Browne. 
Sainct Andrewes, 1622,’12mo, Itgivesacopy 
of King James’s letter granting the author 
‘the only licence and priviledge . . . under 
paine of 1000 pounds monie to be paid by the 
contraveners.’ It is dedicated to the king, 
whose ‘scribe’ he calls himself. Its 270 pages 
comprise arguments and instructions full of 
heavy learning, wise saws, puerile illustra- 
tions, and the most common matters having 
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reference to writing. King James, when at 
Holyrood House, appears to have seen and ap- 
proved of his wonderful exercises, illustrated 
by certain ‘rare practices of a disciple,’ a child 
only nine years old. His book gives spaces 
here and there to be filled up by his clerks for 
the various pupils or purchasers, but existing 
copies are without these necessary illustra- 
tions of the art. His second work, entitled 
‘The Introduction to the true understanding 
of the whole arte of expedition in teaching 
to write... Anno Dom. 1638,’ 8vo, is more 
extraordinary than the other, as on the title- 
page he claims to teach his art in six hours, 
parades his own excellence beyond all others, 
and asserts that ‘a Scotishman is more in- 
genious than one of another nation;’ yet the 
book itself has little to do with calligraphy, 
and teaches nothing. There is one plate at 
the end of the book, a specimen of ‘The new, 
swift, current, or speedy Italian writting,’ 
very inferior in style and execution to the 
handiwork of other penmen of the century. 
At the time this book was published the 
author taught his art at ‘the Cat and Fiddle 
in Fleet Street, where ‘Mary Stewart and 
her daughters also instructed young, noble, 
and gentlewomen in good manners,languages,’ 
&e., by his direction. He afterwards removed 
to a country-house at Kemmington (szc), near 
the Newington Butts. The dates of his birth 
and death are not known. 


[Browne’s Works ; Massey’s Origin of Letters.] 
J. W.-G. 


BROWNE, EDWARD (1644-1708), phy- 
sician, was the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Browne of Norwich [q. v.], and was born in 
that city in 1644. e was educated at the 
Norwich grammar school and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He graduated M.B. at Cam- 
bridge 1663, and then returned to Norwich. 
A journal of this period of his life is extant, 
and gives an amusing picture of his diversions 
and occupations, and of life in Norwich. 
Browne often went to dances at the duke’s 
palace, admired the gems preserved there, 
and learnt to play ombre from the duke’s 
brother. He dissected nearly every day, 
sometimes a dog, sometimes a monkey, a caltf’s 
leg, a turkey’s heart. He studied botany, 
read medicine and literature and theology 
in his father’s library, and saw at least one 
patient. ‘16 Feb. Mrs. Anne Ward gave me 
my first fee, ten shillings.’ A week after this 
important event Browne went to London, 
He attended the lectures of Dr, Terne, phy- 
sician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, whose 
daughter Henrietta he married in 1672. His 
notes of Dr. Terne’s lectures exist in manu- 
script in the British Museum. When the 
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lectures were ended, Browne returned to Nor- 
wich, and soon after started on his travels. 
He went to Italy and came home through 
France, and it is by his description of this and 
of several subsequent journeys that he is best 
known. In 1668 he sailed to Rotterdam from 
Yarmouth and went to Leyden, Amsterdam, 
and Utrecht, visiting museums, libraries, and 
churches, attending lectures, and conversing 
with the learned. He went on to Antwerp,. 
and ended his journey at Cologne on 10 Oct. 
1668. His next journey was to Vienna, where 
he made friends with the imperial librarian 
Lambecius, and enjoyed many excursions and 
much learned conversation. He seems to 
have studied Greek colloquially, and brought 
back letters from a learned Greek in his own 
tongue to Dr. Pearson, the bishop of Chester, 
and to Dr. Barrow, the master of Trinity. 
From Vienna Browne made three long jour- 
neys, one to the mines of Hungary, one into 
Thessaly, and one into Styria and Carinthia. 
Wherever he went he observed all objects 
natural and historical, as well as everything 
bearing on his profession. He sketched in a 
stiff manner, and some of his drawings are 
preserved (British Museum), At Buda he 
came into the oriental world, and at Larissa 
he saw the Grand Seigneur. Here he studied 
Greek remains, and followed in imagination 
the practice of Hippocrates. He returned to 
England in 1669, but made one more tour in 
1673 in company with Sir Joseph Williamson, 
Sir Leoline Jenkins, and Lord Peterborough. 
He visited Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, Lidge, 
Louvain, Ghent, Bruges, and other towns of 
the Low Countries, and saw all that was to 
be seen. He published in London in 1673 a 
small quarto volume called ‘ A Brief Account 
of some Travels in Hungaria, Styria, Bulga- 
ria, Thessaly, Austria, Servia, Carynthia, Car- 
niola, and Friuli;’ another volume appeared 
in 1677, and in 1685 a collection of all his 
travels in one volume folio. It contains some 
small alterations and some additions. In 1672 
he published in 12mo a translation of a ‘ His- 
tory of the Cossacks,’ and he wrote the lives 
of Themistocles and Sertorius in Dryden’s 
‘Plutarch,’ published in 1700. 

In 1667 Browne had been elected F.R.S., 
and in 1675 was admitted a fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians. He lived in Salisbury 
Court, Fleet Street (College of Physicians 
Lists), and became physician to the king. He 
was elected physician to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital7 Sept. 1682 (MS. Journal, St. Barth, 
Hosp.) ; was treasurer of the College of 
Physicians 1694-1704, and president 1704— 
1708. He had a large practice, and enjoyed 
the friendship of many men in power. A 
Grub Street writer attributes part of his good. 
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fortune to the favour of one of Charles IT’s 
tustresses ; but the statement has no founda- 
tion in fact. Browne’s professional success 
was due to his general capacity and interest- 
ing conversation. His note-books show that 
he laboured hard at his profession, and that 
through good introductions he early became 
{mown to many physicians, surgeons, and 
apothecaries. In 1673 he had already met in 
consultation thirteen physicians and ten sur- 
geons (Sloane MS. 1895). A great many let- 
ters and notes in his handwriting are to be 
found among theSloane MSS. Amongst them 
is the earliest known copy of the ‘ Pharmaco- 
peeia’ of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. It is 
dated 1670, and some of its prescriptions were 
the subject of correspondence between Browne 
and his father. Browne died at Northfleet, 
Kent (Munk, Coll. of Phys.i.375), on 28 Aug. 
1708, and left a son Thomas (1672-1710) [q.v. ] 
and a daughter. He is buried at Northfleet. 
Browne’s travels are spoken of by Dr. John- 
son with small respect, and their style cannot 
be commended. The best that can be said of 
them is that they contain many interesting 
facts, and that their information is exact. 
They may be read with pleasure if viewed 
as a table of contents of the mind of a well- 
read Englishman of King Charles II’s days. 
Browne had read a good deal of Greek as 
well as of Latin, the fathers as well as the 
classical authors. He was also well versed 
in new books; he had read Ashmole’s ‘ Or- 
der of the Garter,’ La Martiniére’s ‘ Arctic 
Travels,’ and did not even despise the last 
new novel, but quotes the Duchess of New- 
castle’s ‘New Blazing World’ (Travels, ed. 
1685, pp. 97, 99, 123) in the year of its pub- 
lication. He loved his father, and inherited 
his tastes, and, if practice had not engrossed 
too much of his time, might have written 
books as good as the‘ Vulgar Errors’ or 
the ‘ Hydriotaphia.’ Deeper meditations like 
those of the ‘ Religio Medici’ were probably 
foreign to his nature. In a taste for every 
kind of information, in regard for his pro- 
fession, in warm family affections, and in up- 
right principles and conduct, he resembled 
his father; but the deeper strain of thought 
which is to be found in Sir Thomas Browne 
is nowhere to be traced in the writings of his 
eldest son. 

[Sloane MSS. in British Museum, 1895-7; 
Wilkins’s Works of Sir Thomas Browne; Munk’s 
Coll. of Phys. 1878; Works. ] N. M. 


BROWNE, EDWARD (d. 1730), an 
eminent quaker, son of James Browne of 
Cork, was a native of that city. He was 
long an inhabitant of Sunderland, where he 


served his apprenticeship and afterwards rose | 
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to considerable opulence. In 1727 he built 
himself a commodious mansion, with several 
other dwelling-houses adjoining, intended for 
the residences of the captains of his ships and 
other persons in his employment. The man- 
sion-house afterwards became the custom- 
house for the port of Sunderland. Browne 
died at Cork 27 Aug. 1730. ‘Some Account of 
Edward Browne of Sunderland, with copies 
of manuscripts respecting him,’ was printed 
for private circulation at Sunderland, 1821, 
eo and reprinted for sale London, 1842, 
mo. 


[Joseph Smith’s Cat. of Friends’ Books, i. 329 ; 
Richardson’s Local Historian’s'Dable Book (Hist. 
Div.), i. 829.] iy Cy 


BROWNE, FELICIA DOROTHEA. 
[See Hemans. ] 


BROWNE, GEORGE, D.D. (d. 1556), 
archbishop of Dublin, the chief instrument 
of Henry VIII in the Irish reformation, was 
originally a friar, and first emerges into 
notice in 1534, when, as provincial of the 
whole order of Austin Friars, he was em- 
ployed, in conjunction with Hulsey, the pro- 
vincial of the Dominicans, to minister the 
oath of succession to all the friars of London 
and the south of England (Drxon, Hist. of 
the Church of England, i. 214), He is said 
to have recommended himself to the king by 
advising the poor, who were beginning to 
feel the distress caused by the religious re- 
volution, to make their applications solely to 
Christ. Within a year he was nominated to 
the see of Dublin, vacant by the murder of 
Archbishop Allen in the rising of Kildare 
in 1534. He was consecrated at Lambeth, 
19 March 1534-5, but another year elapsed 
before he arrived in Ireland on 6 July 1536 
(Hamitton, Cal. State Papers, Ireland, p. 21; 
the life of Browne in Harleian Mise. vol. v. 
places his arrival in Dec, 1585). The Irish 
parliament, which had been sitting for two 
months, accepted all the principal acts by 
which England had declared herself indepen~ 
dent of Rome. The only opposition to these 
sweeping measures was offered by the clergy, 
who claimed the power of voting in their 
own house upon bills which had passed the 
Irish commons, and carried this obstructive 
policy so far, under the leadership of their 
primate Cromer, the archbishop of Armagh, 
that it was found necessary to deprive them 
of their privilege (Drxon, 1i. 179). A speech 
made by Browne on this occasion, declar- 
ing his vote for the king as supreme head of 
the Irish church, has been preserved (/Zari. 
Mise. v. 569); and it was through him, 
as he boasted, that a separate act was passed 
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granting the first-fruits of all abbeys to the 
king, thus paving the way for the suppression 
of the Irish monasteries, which quickly fol- 
lowed. By these enactments the English 
reformation ready made was flung in a mass 
into the midst of a semi-barbarous and de- 
caying country. Browne held a commission 
from Thomas Cromwell, the minister and 
vicegerent of Henry, to further ‘the king’s 
advantage ;’ and in this cause he laboured 
with diligence, journeying into various parts, 
preaching, publishing the royal articles and 
injunctions, and collecting the first-fruits and 
twentieths of the spiritualties which had 
been decreed to the king. He put forth a 
form of bidding bedes, or prayers, which is 
the earliest document in which the church 
of Ireland is conjoined with the church of 
England under royal supremacy (Cal. of State 
Papers, ii. 504 ; Cottier, Ecel. Hist. Records, 
No. 40). Browne encountered not only the 
open hostility of many of his brethren, and 
especially of Staples, the bishop of Meath, 
but the detractions and suspicions of the rest 
of the Irish council. The lord-deputy Grey 
was his enemy, and treated him with con- 
tempt, calling him a ‘ polshorn friar, and on 
one occasion putting him in prison, The 
king entertained the complaints that were 
sent to England against him of arrogance and 
inefficiency, and wrote him a severe letter, 
menacing him with disgrace; but Browne 
contrived to explain all accusations, except 
perhaps the one of receiving bribes. He must 
have been a man of some sagacity, for he 
predicted that the alteration of religion would 
cause ‘the English and Irish race to lay aside 
their national old quarrels, and a foreigner to 
invade the nation’ (Letters to Cromwell, May 
1538, Harl. Mise. v. 561). 

In the first years of Edward VI the reforma- 
tion languished. Browne lay at the moment 
under the cloud of certain accusations of ne- 
glect of duty, alienation of leases, and ‘ un- 
decent’ conduct in preaching, which were 
preferred against him by another member of 
the Irish council, and seem never to have been 
fully explained (Dixon, iii. 406). It was not 
until 1550, after the full publication of the first 
English Prayer Book in 1549, that the attempt 
was resumed to impose on Ireland the English 
alterations of religion. By that time Bel- 
lingham had been succeeded by the second 
administration of Santleger,a man of easy 
temper, secretly attached to the old system. 
His instructions were to order theclergy to use 
the English service. Accordingly he some- 
what incautiously summoned a convention of 
the bishops and clergy at Dublin, and thus 
brought about the curious scene which was the 
final protestation of the ancient independent 
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Hibernian church before she assumed her 
Englishlivery. The lord-deputy read the royal 
order for the service to be in English. ‘Then,’ 
exclaimed the primate Dowdall indignantly, 
‘any illiterate layman may say mass!’ and after 
a warm altercation he left the meeting, fol- 
lowed by the greater number of his suffra- 
gans. Santleger then handed the order to 
Browne, who now assumed his natural posi- 
tion as head of theconforming party. ‘This 
order, good brethren,’ said he to the remaining 
clergy, ‘is from the king and from our bre- 
thren the fathers and clergy of England; to 
him I submit, as Jesus did to Cesar, in all 
things lawful, asking no questions why or 
wherefore, as owning him our true and law- 
ful king.’ On the Master day following the 
English service was used for the first time 
in the cathedral church of Dublin, Browne 
preaching the sermon. To the Irish people 
the change from Latin to English was a 
change from one unknown tongue to another, 
for English maintained itself with difficulty 
even in the pale, though the use of it was 
commanded by penal statutes. The churches 
were emptier than ever, and the malcontent 
clergy were aided by papal emissaries, and 
the Jesuit missionaries gained ground (Mac- 
GEOGHAN, Hist. of Ireland). 'The prelates, 
however, who followed Dowdall gradually 
conformed ; and when, in the middle of the 
same year, 1550, Dowdall went from his see, 
declaring that he would not be bishop where 
there was no mass, none of his brethren 
imitated his example. His place, after a 
vacancy of two years, was filled by Goodacre, 
an Englishman sent by Cranmer, who was 
consecrated by Browne at Christ Church. At 
the same time the primacy of all Ireland, the 
ancient dignity of the see of Armagh, was 
claimed by Browne, and transferred by royal 
patent to Dublin. 

Browne had complained to the authorities 
in England of the remissness of Santleger in 
thereformation (Browne to Warwick, August 
1551; Hamitron, ZJrish Cal. p.115). But 
to John Bale, who arrived in Ireland at the 
same time as Goodacre, Browne himself ap- 
peared remiss, The Bishop of Ossory has 
given him the character of an avaricious dis- 
sembler, hints that he was a drunkard and 
a profligate, and affirms that his complaints 
against Santleger were a device to get the 
primacy. ‘As for his learning,’ says Bale, 
‘he knows none so well as the practices of 
Sardanapalus ; for his preachings twice in 
the year, of the ploughman in the winter, by 
“ Exit qui seminat,” and of the shepherd in 
the summer, by “Ego sum bonus pastor,” 
they are so well known in Dublin that when 
he cometh into the pulpit they can tell the 
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sermon,’ Bale was consecrated by Browne; 
and the bitterness between them began at the 


ceremony, which Bale affirmed that Browne | 


pouormed very awkwardly, and desired to 
ave deferred, in order to get the revenue 
for the see for the year. Their differences 
were renewed when, on the accession of 
Queen Mary, Bale was forced to quit Ossory 
and fly for his life to Dublin. Browne re- 
fused to allow him to preach there. ‘Sitting 
on his ale-bench, with his cup in his hand, 
he made boast that I should not preach in 
his city’ (Bats, Vocation, in Hari. Mise. 
vol. vi.) Browne’s triumph was short. In 
the revolution under Mary his primacy was 
revoked, and, Goodacre being expelled from 
Armagh, Dowdall was reinstated in his see 
and title of primate of all Ireland, and the 
superior style afterwards stood firm in Ar- 
magh without revocation, By Dowdall 
Browne was extruded from Dublin as being 
a married man (Wars, De Presulib. Hid. 
120), and in two years his successor, Hugh 
Carwin, was appointed, September 1555. 
The death of Browne followed shortly after- 
wards. His character, which seems to have 
been insignificant, has been described by the 
Trish historians merely in accordance with 
their own prejudices. 


[Besides the authorities above mentioned, see 
Mant’s Hist. of Ireland; Mosheim gives a long 
account of Browne in his Ch. Hist.; the Life 
in the Harleian Mise. is also in the Phenix, a 
series of scarce tracts in 2 vols., London, 1707; 
Christian Biography, 2 vols., London, 1836.] 

R. W.D. 


BROWNE, GEORGE, Count pz (1698- 
1792), Irish soldier of fortune, was descended 
from a family which could trace its descent 
to the time of the Conqueror, and had settled 
in Ireland at a very early period. His im- 
mediate ancestors were the Brownes of Camas, 
Limerick, where he was born 15 June 1698, 
He was educated at Limerick diocesan school. 
A catholic and a Jacobite, he, like several of 
his other relations, sought scope for his am- 
bition in a foreign military career. In his 
twenty-seventh year he entered the service 
of the elector palatine, from which he passed 
in 1730 to that of Russia. He distinguished 
himself in the Polish, French, and Turkish 
wars, and had risen to the rank of general, 
with the command of 80,000 men, when he 
was taken prisoner by the Turks. After 
being three times sold asa slave, he obtained 
his freedom through the intervention of the 
French ambassador Villeneuve, at the in- 
stance of the Russian court, and, remaining 
for some time at Constantinople in his slave’s 
costume, succeeded in discovering important 
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state secrets which he carried to St. Peters- 
burg. In recognition of this special service 
he was raised by Anna to the rank of major- 
general, and in this capacity accompanied 
General Lacy on his first expedition to Fin- 
land. On the outbreak of the Swedish war 
his tactical skill was displayed to great ad- 
vantage in checking Swedish attacks on Li- 
vonia. In the seven years’ war he rendered 
important assistance as lieutenant-general 
under his cousin Ulysses Maximilian, count 
von Browne [q. v.] His fortunate diversion 
of the enemy’sattacks at Kollin, 18 June 1757, 
contributed materially to the allied victory, 
and in token of her appreciation of his con- 
duct on the occasion Maria Theresa presented 
him with a snuff-box set with brilliants and 
adorned with her portrait. At Zorndorf, 
25 Aug. 1758, he again distinguished himself 
in a similar manner, his opportune assistance 
of the right wing at the most critical moment 
of the battle changing almost inevitable de- 
feat into victory. By Peter III he was named 
field-marshal, and appointed to the chief com- 
mand in the Danish war. On hisaddressing 
a remonstrance to the czar against the war as 
impolitic, he was deprived of his honours and 
commanded to leave the country, but the 
czar repenting of his hasty decision recalled 
him three days afterwards and appointed him 
governor of Livonia. He was confirmed in 
the office under Catherine IJ, and for thirty 
years to the close of his life administered its 
affairs with remarkable practical sagacity, 
and with great advantage both to the su- 
preme government and to the varied in- 
terests of the inhabitants. He died 18 Feb. 
1792. 

[Histoire de la Vie de G. de Browne, Riga, 
1794; Ersch and Gruber’s Allgemeine Ency- 
clopidie, sect. i. vol. xiii. pt. i, pp. 112-13; 
Ferrar’s History of Limerick. ] 40s 1, JEL. 


BROWNE, HABLOT KNIGHT (1815- 
1882), artist and book-illustrator, who as- 
sumed the pseudonym of Pxiz, was born 
at Kennington, Surrey, on 15 June 1815, 
being the ninth son of Mr. William Loder 
Browne, a merchant, who came originally 
from Norfolk. The child was christened 
Hablot in memory of Captain Hablot, a 
French officer, to whom one of his sisters was 
betrothed, and who fellat Waterloo. Young 
Browne received his first education at a pri- 
vate school in Botesdale, Suffolk, kept by the 
Rev. William Haddock. In his earliest years 
he displayed so strong a bias for drawing 
that he was apprenticed to Finden the en- 
graver. In Londonhe found a congenial home 
in the house of an elder sister, who was mar- 
ried to Elhanan Bicknell [q. v.], afterwards 
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well known as a collector of Turner’s and 
other pictures. Painting in water-colour 
soon became a passion with young Browne, 
who, having obtained his release from the 
monotonous work at Finden’s, set up as a 
painter with a young friend of similar tastes. 
The rent of the attic which they shared was 
paid by the produce of their artistic labours. 
About this time Browne attended a ‘life’ 
school in St. Martin’s Lane, where Etty was 
a fellow-student. 

In 1832 Browne gained the silver Isis 
medal offered by the Society of Arts for 
the best illustration of an historical subject 
(Trans. xlix. pt. i. 24); and later another 
prize from the same society for an etching 
of ‘John Gilpin’s Race.’ 

In 1836 Browne first became associated 
with Charles Dickens, his senior by three 
years, in the illustration of Dickens’s little 
work, ‘Sunday as it is by Timothy Sparks.’ 
This book was levelled at the fanatical Sab- 
batarians, and it gave the artist an oppor- 
tunity of revealing his truly comical genius. 
In the same year began the publication of 
the ‘Pickwick Papers,’ the early portion of 
which was written to elucidate the drawings 
of cockney sporting life by Robert Seymour. 
On Seymour’s death Dickens resolved to 
subordinate the plates to his text, and look- 
ing out for a sympathetic illustrator after 
Mr. Buss’s unsuccessful attempt to follow 
Seymour, he negotiated with Browne and 
Thackeray, who both sent drawings to him. 
Browne was chosen, and was not long in 
conquering a world-wide reputation under the 
signature of ‘Phiz,.’ For the first two plates 
he assumed the modest pseudonym ‘ Nemo,’ 
but afterwards adopted that of ‘Phiz’ as 
more consonant to the novelist’s ‘Boz.’ A 
‘ verbal description’ (see preface to Pickwick) 
of the scene to be depicted was frequently 
all that Browne received from Dickens. In 
some instances the conception of the artist 
unquestionably bettered that of the author. 
Those who in the days of his public readings 
in England and America heard Dickens re- 
present the immortal Sam Weller as a loutish 
drawling humorist, were unable to recognise 
the brisk, saucy, ready cockney ostlersketched 
so cleverly by Phiz. 

The association of Browne and Dickens 
continued throughout the publication of 
many novels. ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ and 
‘David Copperfield’ contain perhaps the 
etcher’s most vigorous work. Occasionally 
differences of opinion would arise between 
author and artist. ‘Paul and Mrs. Pipchin,’ 
in ‘Dombey and Son,’ ‘really distressed’ 
Dickens, ‘it was so frightfully and wildly 
wide of the mark.’ On the other hand Mi- 
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cawber in ‘David Copperfield’ ‘was capital,’ 
and Skimpole was ‘made singularly unlike 
the great original,’ a result which the author 
doubtless very much desired. 

In 1837 Browne made a trip to Flanders, 
accompanied by Dickens, and in the follow- 
ing year they went together into Yorkshire 
and made studies for ‘Nicholas Nickleby.’ 
The sketch of Squeers was taken from the 
life. The ‘Tale of Two Cities’ was the 
last work by Dickens that Browne illus- 
trated. 

For many years the artist kept up the 
practice of sending water-colour drawings 
to the exhibitions at the British Institution 
and the Society of British Artists. To the 
exhibition of cartoons in Westminster Hall 
in 1848 he sent a large design of ‘ A Forag- 
ing Party of Czsar’s Forces surprised by the 
Britons,’ and No. 65 in the same exhibition, 
‘Henry II defied by a Welsh Mountaineer,’ 
is attributed to him. His oil paintings were 
imperfect in their technical execution. Two 
large oil pictures, however, in the Loan Ex- 
hibition of his works in 1888 attracted much 
attention : No. 81, ‘ Les trois vifs et les trois 
morts,’ painted in 1867 ; and No. 128, ‘Sin- 
tram and Death descending into the Dark 
Valley,’ painted in 1862. He had had no 
regular training except for a short period in 
the ‘life’ school in St. Martin’s Lane. He 
never worked after that from a model either 
of man or horse. He took great delight in 
horses and horsemanship, and at the height 
of his fortunes, when living at Croydon and 
Banstead, he regularly followed the hounds. 
In his illustrations of Lever’s novels the 
staple is almost invariably the description of 
wild feats ofhorsemanship. ‘I wish I could 
draw horses like Browne, Leech was once 
heard to say. ‘Harry Lorrequer,’ ‘ Charles 
O'Malley,’ ‘ Jack Hinton, and ‘Tom Burke’ 
bear witness to ‘Phiz’s’ versatility in his 
graphic treatment of the horse, while ‘The 
O'Donoghue,’ ‘ The Barringtons,’ and ‘Con 
Cregan’ contain some of his best designs, 
Browne went over to Brussels to confer with 
Lever on the designs for ‘ Jack Hinton,’ and 
the two men became intimate. Lover, who 
was of the party, wrote that ‘ they did nothing 
all day, or, in some instances, all night, but 
eat, drink, and laugh.’ Occasionally Lever 
had his grumble over Browne’s plates : ‘The 
supper scene in No.2 of “ Lorrequer ” showed 
the hero as another “ Nicholas Nickleby,” and 
plagiarisms, he begged to say, were the au- 
thor’s prerogative.’ Again, in a moment ot 
severe respect for the proprieties of life, he 
wrote, ‘The character of my books for up- 
roarious people and incident I owe mainly to 
| master Phiz.’ In the Irish scenes he thought 
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Browne was not familiar enough with the 
national physiognomy, and begged him to go 
and study O’Connell’s ‘Tail’ in the House 
ot ee (Lever’s Life, i. 225, 228, 237, 

In the illustrations to Smedley’s ‘Frank 
Fairlegh’ and ‘Lewis Arundel’ the horse 
frequently plays a part. Browne’s power in 
producing strong effects of black and white 
are well shown in the illustrations to some 
of Ainsworth’s romances, particularly in 
‘Old St. Paul’s.’ 

For thirty years Browne laboured with 
few intervals of rest save the hunting season 
and occasional travels. His principal recrea- 
tion was painting, and in 1867 he had just 
finished on a broad canvas the ‘ Three Living 
and the Three Dead,’ when he was struck 
with paralysis, the immediate cause of which 
was exposure to a strong draught in his bed- 
room at the seaside. He survived fifteen 
years, and with characteristic tenacity con- 
tinued to work at plates. His mind was 
clear and well stored with anecdotes of the 
eminent men he had known, But his hand 
had lost its cunning. For a few of his latter 
years he received a small pension from the 
Royal Academy, which had previously been 
held by George Cruikshank. In 1880 he re- 
moved with his family from London to West 
Brighton, and there died on 8 July 1882. 

’ He was buried on the summit of the hill at 
the north side of the Extramural Cemetery, 
Brighton. 

In person Browne was handsome and 
strongly built. His disposition was modest 
and retiring, but he had a fund of quiet 
humour and was a charming companion with 
intimates. When he was about to leave his 
residence at Croydon for another, he made a 
bonfire of all the letters he had received from 
Dickens, Lever, Ainsworth, and others, be- 
cause they were almost solely about illus- 
trations (Lever’s Life, ii. 51 note). He was 
happily married in 1840 to Miss Reynolds, 
and at his death left five sons and four 
daughters. 

(Thompson’s Life and Labours of H. K. 
Browne, 1884; Phiz, a Memoir by F. G. Kitton, 
1882; Forster’s Life of Charles Dickens, iii., 
1874; Fitzpatrick’s Life of Charles Lever, 
1879.] R. H. 


BROWNE, HENRY (1804-1875), classi- 
cal and biblical scholar, son of the Rev. Henry 
John Browne, rector of Crownthorpe, Nor- 
folk, was born in 1804, He was educated 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, where 
he gained Bell’s university scholarship in 
1823; he graduated B.A. in 1826, and M.A. 
in 1830, From 1842 to 1847 he was princi- 
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pal of the theological college, Chichester ; on 
9 Dec. 1842 he was collated to the prebendal 
stall of Waltham in Chichester cathedral ; 
in 1843 he was appointed examining chaplain 
to the bishop of Chichester; and in 1854 
he was preferred to the rectory of Pevensey 
in the same diocese. Here he remained 
till his death, 19 June 1875. Besides edi- 
tions and translations of the classics, Browne 
applied himself chiefly to the elucidation 
of sacred chronology. His published works 
are numerous: 1. ‘Ordo Seclorum, a trea- 
tise on the Chronology of Holy Scripture.’ 
The argument, which is subtle, is mainly on 
the same lines as Clinton’s, and the latest 
contemporary knowledge of oriental archazo- 
logy is brought to bear on the biblical 
statements (1844). 2. ‘Examination of the 
Ancient Egyptian Chronographies, com- 
menced in 1852 in Arnold’s ‘ Theological 
Critic.’ 3. ‘Remarks on Mr. Greswell’s 
“Fasti Catholici”’ (1852). Thisisa criticism 
which aims at completely annihilating the 
conclusions of Greswell. 4. He translated 
for the ‘ Library of the Fathers’ seventeen 
short treatises of St. Augustine, in con- 
junction with C. L. Cornish, and also St. 
Augustine’s Homilies on the Gospel and First 
Epistle of St. John (1838, &c.) 5. Several 
volumes of Greek and Latin classics for Ar- 
nold’s ‘School and College Series’ (1851, &c.) 
6, A translation of Madvig’s ‘Greek Syn- 
tax’ (1847). 7. ‘A Handbook of Hebrew 
Antiquities’ (1851). 8. ‘An English-Greek 
Lexicon,’ conjointly with Radersdorf (1856). 
9, ‘ Hierogrammata’ (1848). The aim is to 
show that Egyptian discoveries do not inva- 
lidate the Mosaic account. He was also the 
author of several articles in the last edition 
(1862-6) of Kitto’s ‘ Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature.’ 

[Men of the Time, ninth edition; Le Neve’s 
Fasti (Hardy), i. 285; British Museum Cata- 
logue.] A. G-n. 


BROWNE, ISAAC HAWKINS, the 
elder (1705-1760), poet, was born on 21 Jan. 
1705 at Burton-on-Trent, of which parish his 
father—a man of private fortune and the 
holder of other ecclesiastical preferments— 
was vicar. Receiving his first education at 
Lichfield, he passed to Westminster School, 
and thence in 1721 to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he obtained a scholarship and 
took the degree of M.A. About 1727 he 
began the study of law at Lincoln’s Inn, but 
though called to the bar he did not seriously 
prosecute the practice of his profession. 
Through the influence of the Forester family 
he was twice returned (1744, 1747) to the 
House of Commons for the borough of Wen- 
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lock, Shropshire, near to which was his own 
estate. He was during his parliamentary ca~ 
reer (1744-54) a supporter of Pelham’s whig 
ministry. Before this time he had written a 
poem of some length on ‘ Design and Beauty,’ 
addressed to Highmore the painter, and among 
his other productions ‘ A Pipe of Tobacco,’ an 
ode in imitation of Pope, Swift, Thomson, 
and other poets then living, had gained a con- 
siderable measure of popularity. His prin- 
cipal work, published in 1754, was a Latin 
poem on the immortality of the soul—‘ De 
Animi Immortalitate’—which received high 
commendation from the scholars of his time. 
Of this there have been several English trans- 
lations, the best known of which is by Soame 
Jenyns. After a lingering illness he died in 
London on 14 Feb. 1760. An edition of his 

oems was published by his son [see BROWNE, 

saac Hawkins, the younger] in 1768, 
Browne had little aptitude for professional or 
public life, but he was a man of lively talents 
and varied accomplishments. The humour of 
some of his lighter pieces has not wholly 
evaporated, and the gaiety of his genius is 
vouched by contemporaries of much wider 
celebrity. Warburton, praising the poem on 
the soul, adds that it ‘gives me the more 
pleasure as it seems to be a mark of the 
author getting serious’ (NicHots, Ldlustr. of 
Tit. ii. 83). Mrs. Piozzi reports Dr. Johnson 
as saying of Browne that he was ‘of all con- 
versers the most delightful with whom I ever 
was in company ; his talk was at once so ele- 
gant, so apparently artless, so pure and so 
pleasing, it seemed a perpetual stream of sen- 
timent, enlivened by gaiety and sparkling 
with images’ (Mrs. Prozz1, Anecdotes of 
Dr. Johnson, 1786). And fifteen years after 
Browne’s death Johnson is found thus illus- 
trating the proposition that a man’s powers 
are not to be judged by his capacity for pub- 
lic speech: ‘Isaac Hawkins Browne, one of 
the first wits of this country, got into par- 
liament and never opened his mouth’ (Bos- 
WELL, Johnson, 5 April 1775). In the ‘Tour 
to the Hebrides,’ two years earlier, Boswell 
writes (5 Sept. 1773): ‘After supper Dr. 
Johnson told us that Isaac Hawkins Browne 
drank freely for thirty years, and that he 
wrote his poem “De Animi Immortalitate” 
in some of the last of these years. I listened 
to this with the eagerness of one who, con- 
scious of being himself fond of wine, is glad 
to hear that a man of so much genius and 
good thinking as Browne had the same pro- 
pensity.’ This story is confirmed to some 
extent by Bishop Newton, who speaks of 
Browne’s ‘ failings,’ and draws a parallel be- 
tween him and Addison: ‘They were both 
excellent companions, but neither of them 
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could open well without having a glass of 
wine, and then the vein flowed to admira- 
tion.” According to the same authority, 
Browne died of consumption (Life of Thomas 
Newton, D.D., Bishop of Bristol. Written 
by himself, 1782). 

(Biog. Brit. (Kippis), ii. 647; Return of Mem- 
bers; authorities quoted in the text.] whe 


BROWNE, ISAAC HAWKINS, the 
younger (1745-1818), only child of Isaac 
Hawkins Browne the elder [q.‘v.], was born 
7 Dec. 1745. He was educated at West- 
minster School and Hertford College, Ox- 
ford. Long after taking his M.A. in 1767, 
he kept his rooms at Oxford and frequently 
resided there; in 1773 he received the de- 
gree of D.C.L. Having made a tour on 
the continent, he settled on his property in 
Shropshire, and in 1783 served as sheriff for 
the county. In 1784 he entered the House 
of Commons as member for Bridgnorth, 
which he represented for twenty-eight years 
(1784-1812); he was a supporter of Pitt. 
Like his father, he seems to have had no gift 
for oratory, but when he spoke ‘his esta- 
blished reputation for superior knowledge 
and judgment secured to him that attention 
which might have been wanting to him on 
other accounts.’ In 1815 he published, anony- 
mously, ‘ Essays, Religious and Moral ;’ 
this work he afterwards acknowledged, and 
an edition published two years later bears 
his name. His ‘Essays on Subjects of im- 
portant Inquiry in Metaphysics, Morals, and 
Religion’ (1822) were not published till 
after his death; if the seriousness of his 
mind is shown by the spirit of this volume, 
his exactness and capacity for taking pains 
are illustrated by the array of authorities 
by which the text is supported. Bishop New- 
ton (Life of Thomas Newton, D.D., Bishop 
of Bristol, 1782) speaks of him as ‘a very 
worthy, good young man, possessed of many 
of his father’s excellencies without his fail- 
ings, and this portrait is completed by a 
contemporary biographer, who, mentioning 
that Charles James Fox was a fellow-student 
with Browne and of the same college, is 
careful to add that they formed no intimacy, 
‘their pursuits, habits, and connections being 
of a widely different character” In 1768 
he edited his father’s poems in two editions, 
the best of which, with plates by Sterne, was 
not for sale. This edition, it may be pre- 
sumed, contained the memoir of his father, 
which he is said to have issued with his > 
works; in any case there is no memoir in 
the edition offered to the public, which 
is the only one generally accessible, though 
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the material facts in the life of Browne the 
elder in the ‘ Biographia Britannica’ were, as 
appears from an acknowledgment in that 
work, supplied by his son. Browne was 
twice married (1788 and 1805), his first wife 
being the daughter of the Hon. Edward Hay, 
son of the seventh earl of Kinnoul. Browne 
died in London 30 May 1818. 
[Gent. Mag. lxxxviii. part ii, 179.] 
J. NES: 


BROWNE or BROWN, JAMES (1616- 
1685), theologian, son of a father of the 
same names, of Mangotsfield, Gloucestershire, 


matriculated at Oxford as a student of Oriel | 


in 1634, and took his B.A. degree in 1688, 
He then left the university, and is said to 
have become a chaplain in the parliamenta- 
rian army and to have been an eager dispu- 
tant. On the Restoration he conformed. 
He wrote: 1. ‘ Antichrist in Spirit,’ a work 
answered by George Fox in his ‘ Great 
Mystery of the Great Whore,’ pp. 259, 260, 
where the author’s name is spelt Brown. 
2. ‘Scripture Redemption freed from Men’s 
Restrictions,’ 1673, and printed with it. 
3. ‘The Substance of several Conferences and 
Disputes ... about the Death of our Re- 
deemer.’ 


[Wood’s Athenz Oxon. (ed. Bliss), iv. 504; 
Fox’s Great Mystery (ed. 1659), 259.] W.H. 


BROWNE, JAMES, LL.D. (1793-1841), 
journalist and author, was the son of a manu- 
tacturer at Coupar Angus, and was born at 
Whitefield, parish of Cargill, Perthshire, in 
1793. He was educated for the ministry of 
the church of Scotland at the university of 
St. Andrews, wherehe specially distinguished 
himself in classics. After obtaining license 
to preach he spent some time on the conti- 
nent as tutor in a private family. On his 
return to Scotland he acted as assistant clas- 
sical master in Perth Academy, officiating at 
the same time as interim assistant to the 
minister of Kinnoul, Perthshire. About this 
time he published anonymously a ‘ History 
of the Inquisition,’ which obtained a large 
circulation, and in 1817 he printed a sermon 
preached on the death of the Princess Char- 
lotte. Either because he found his work un- 
congenial, or because he saw little prospect 
of obtaining a parish, he resolved to study for 
the bar. He passed advocate in 1826, and 
received the degree of LL.D. from the uni- 
versity of St. Andrews; but failing to obtain 
a practice at the bar he gradually turned his 
attention wholly to literature. For some time 
he acted as editor of the ‘Scots Magazine,’ and 
in 1827 he became editor of the ‘Caledonian 
Mercury,’ to which in the same year he con- 
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tributed certain articles which assisted to 
bring to light the Burke and Hare murders. 
During his editorship of the ‘Mercury’ he 
became involved ina dispute with Mr. Charles 
Maclaren, editor of the ‘Scotsman,’ with the 
result that they fought a duel, in which 
neither was injured. In 1830 he resigned the 
editorship of the ‘Mercury,’ and started the 
‘North Britain;’ but after the discontinu- 
ance of that paper he resumed the editorship 
of the ‘Mercury.’ When the issue of the 
seventh edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica’ was resolved upon, he was appointed 
assistant editor. In his books and in his 
newspaper articles the excitability of his 
temperament was mirrored in a boisterous and 
blustering mode of expression, cleverly cari 
catured in an article in ‘Blackwood’ (vol. 
Xvili.), entitled ‘Some Passages in the Life 
of Colonel Cloud.’ 

He was the author of: 1. ‘A Sketch of 
the History of Edinburgh,’ attached to Ew- 
bank’s ‘Picturesque Views of Edinburgh,’ 
1823-5. 2. ‘Critical Examination of Mac- 
culloch’s Work on the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland,’ 1826. 3. ‘Apercu sur les Hiéro- 
glyphes d’Egypte,’ Paris, 1827; a French 
translation of articles contributed to the 
‘Edinburgh Review.’ 4. ‘Remarks on the 
Study of the Civil Law, occasioned by Mr. 
Brougham’s late attack on the Scottish Bar,’ 
1828. 5. A popular and interesting ‘ History 
of the Highlands and of the Highland Clans,’ 
in four volumes, Ist ed. 1835-8, 2nd ed. 1845. 
By his excessive literary labours he over- 
tasked his strength and induced a severe at- 
tack of paralysis, from which his recovery 
was never more than partial. Hedied April 
1841 at Woodbine Cottage, Trinity, near 
Edinburgh, and was buried in Duddingstone 
churchyard. In his later years he became 
a convert to the Roman catholic faith, and 
he wrote a tractate, entitled ‘Hxamination 
of Sir Walter Scott’s Opinions regarding 
Popery,’ which was published posthumously 
in 1845. 

(Caledonian Mercury, 10 April 1841; Gent. 
Mag. new ser. xv. 662; Anderson’s Scottish Na- 
tion, ii. 400-1; Encye. Brit. 9th ed. iv. ae 
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BROWNE, JOHN (1642-1700?), sur- 
geon, was born in 1642, probably at Norwich, 


| where he lived in the early part of his life. 


He was of a surgical family, being, as he 
says, ‘conversant with chirurgery almost 
trom my cradle, being the sixth generation of 
my own relations, all eminent masters of our 
profession.’ Among these relations was one 
‘William Crop, an eminent surgeon in Nor- 
fol. He was acquainted with the celebrated 
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Sir Thomas Browne of Norwich [q. v.], who 
wrote commendatory letters prefixed to two 
of hig namesake’s books, but there is no men- 
tion of any kinship between them. Browne 
studied at St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, 
under Thomas Hollyer, but after serving as a 
surgeon in the navy settled down at Norwich. 
In 1677 he published his book on tumours, 
and in the following year migrated to Lon- 
don, being about the same time made sur- 
geon in ordinary to King Charles II. Onthe 
occasion of a vacancy for a surgeon at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, the king sent a letter 
recommending him for the appointment, and 
he was elected by the governors on 21 June 
1683, ‘in all humble submission to his ma- 
jesty’s letter,’ though the claims of another 
surgeon, Edward Rice, who had taken charge 
of the hospital during the plague of 1665, 
when all the surgeons deserted their posts, 
were manifestly superior. This royal inter- 
ference did not in the end prove a happy 
circumstance for Browne. In 1691 com- 
plaints arose that the surgeons did not obey 
the regulations of the hospital, and pretended 
that being appointed by royal mandamus 
they were not responsible to the governors. 
In the changed state of politics, and under 
the guidance of their able president, Sir 
Robert Clayton, the governors were deter- 
mined to maintain their authority, and on 
7 July 1691 they ‘put out’ the whole of 
their surgical staff, including Browne, and 
appointed other surgeons in their place. 
Browne appealed to the lords commissioners 
of the great seal, and the governors were 
called upon to defend their proceedings. The 
decision apparently went in their favour, for 
in 1698 Browne humbly petitioned the go- 
vernors to be reinstated, though without 
success. Browne managed to continue in 
court favour after the revolution, and was 
surgeon to William III. He died probably 
early in the eighteenth century. 

Browne was a well-educated man, and in 
all likelihood a good surgeon, as he was cer- 
tainly a well-trained anatomist according to 
the standard of the day. His books show 
no lack of professional knowledge, though 
they are wanting in originality. The most 
notable perhaps is ‘Charisma Basilicon, or 
an Account of the Royal Gift of Healing,’ 
where he describes the method pursued by 
Charles Ii in touching for the ‘king’s evil,’ 
with which as the king’s surgeon he was 
officially concerned. Though full of gross 
adulation and a credulity which it is difficult 
to believe sincere, it is the best contemporary 
account of this curious rite as practised by 
the Stuart kings, and gives statistics of the 
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tween 1660 and 1682 to 92,107). His trea- 
tise on the muscles consists of six lectures, 
illustrated by elaborate copper-plates, of 
which the engraving is better than the draw~- 
ing. It is probably the first of such books in 
which the names of the muscles are printed 
on the figures. Browne’s portrait, engraved 
by R. White, is prefixed in different states to 
each of his books. 

He wrote: 1. ‘A Treatise of Preternatural 
Tumours,’ 8vo, London, 1678 (with plates). 
2. ‘A Complete Discourse of Wounds,’ 4to, 
London, 1678 (plates). 3. ‘ Adeno-Choira- 
delogia, or an Anatomick-Chirurgical Trea- 
tise,’ &c., 8vo, London, 1684; in three parts 
with separate titles, viz. (1) ‘ Adenographia, 
oran Anatomical Treatise of the Glandules ;’ 
(2) ‘Choeradelogia, or an exact Discourse 
of Strumaes or King’s Evil Swellings ;’ 
(83) ‘Charisma Basilicon, or the Royal Gift 
of Healing Strumaes, &c., by Contact or Im- 
position of the Sacred Hands of our Kings 
of England and of France.’ 4. ‘ Myographia 
Nova, or a graphical description of all the 
Muscles in the Human Body; with one and 
forty copper-plates, London, 1684; 2nd ed. 
Lugd. Batavorum, 1687; 3rd ed. London, 
1697; 4th ed. London, 1698. 5. ‘ The Sur- 
geon’s Assistant,’ 8vo, London, 1703. 


[Browne’s Works; Archives of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital.] SPARS 


BROWNE, JOHN (1741-1801), en- 
eraver, was born at Finchfield, Essex, 
26 April 1741.__He was the posthumous son 
of the rector of Boston, Norfolk, and was edu- 
cated at Norwich. In 1756 he was appren- 
ticed to John Tinney, the engraver, who was 
also William Woollett’s master. With Tin- 
ney he remained till 1761, and then placed 
himself under Woollett, many of whose plates 
were commenced by Browne. On leaving 
Woollett he engraved a series of plates after 
N. Poussin, P. P. Rubens, Claude Lorraine, 
and othereminent masters. Browne practised 
exclusively as an engraver of landscape, and 
attained to a high degree of excellence in that 
department. He was elected an associate en- 
graver of the Royal Academy in 1770, and 
exhibited thirteen plates between 1767 and 
1801. He died in West Lane, Walworth, 
2 Oct. 1801. The following are some of his 
most important works, which are to be seen 
in our national collection of prints: ‘The 
Watering Place,’ after Rubens; ‘The Forest,’ 
after Sir George Beaumont; ‘St. John the 
Baptist in the Wilderness,’ after S. Rosa; 
‘A View of the Gate of the Emperor Akbar 
at Secundrii,’ after Hodges; ‘The Cascade,’ 
after G. Poussin; and four plates from his 
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Sunset,’ and ‘ Moonlight ;’ also several large 
plates after Claude Lorraine. 


[Redgrave's Dictionary of Artists, 1878.] 
L. F. 


BROWNE, JOSEPH (7. 1706), physi- 
cian, has been generally described as a char- 
latan. His origin is unknown, and the par- 
ticulars of his personal history are scanty, 
but it is probable that he was the Joseph 
Browne of Jesus College, Cambridge, who 
proceeded M.B. 1695; that he took the 
degree of M.D. does not appear, though 
he assumed the title. In 1706 he was 
twice convicted for libelling Queen Anne’s 
administration. The first of these occasions, 
when he was fined forty marks and ordered to 
stand in the pillory, was for the publication 
of ‘The Country Parson’s Honest Advice to 
that judicious and worthy Minister of State 
my Lord Keeper.’ In a letter addressed to 
Secretary Harley, ‘occasioned by his late 
committment to Newgate,’ he denies the 
authorship of this pamphlet, of which at the 
same time he gives a professedly disinterested 
explanation. He also speaks of Harley as 
having ‘not only treated him like a patriot, 
but given him friendly advice.’ For thus 
undertaking the office of political interpreter 
he was again fined forty marks and ordered 
to stand in the pillory twice. He has been 
described ‘as a mere tool of the booksellers 
and always needy ’(GrancER, Biog. Hist. of 
England (Noble’s continuation), 1i. 232). It 
is at any rate certain that he was an indus- 
trious writer, and that his effrontery may be 
discerned through an obscure and rambling 
style. He wrote and lectured against Har- 
vey’s theory of the circulation of the blood, 
and he continued the ‘Examiner’ after it 
had been dropped by Mrs. Manley, who had 
succeeded Swift and others; ‘ consequently 
it became as inferior to what it had been as 
his abilities were to theirs’ (7b.) Following 
the fashion of the time, he sought the patron- 
age of great people, and was bold and impor- 
tunatein his applications. Thus his ‘ Modern 
Practice of Physick vindicated’ (two parts, 
1703-4) is dedicated to the Duke of Leeds 
without permission, for he was ‘jealous it 
might be denied him.’ He hopes, however, 
the duke will ‘ pardon the ambition I have of 
publishing to the world that I am known to 
your grace. A similar motive led him to 
dedicate his ‘ Lecture of Anatomy against 
the Circulation of the Blood’ (1701) to ‘ His 
Excellency Heer Vrybergen, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary from the States-General.’ His 
‘Practical Treatise of the Plague’ (1720) 


has a prefatory epistle to an eminent medical | 


authority of that day, Dr. Mead, and his last 
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known publication, also on the plague, was 
addressed to the president and members of 
the Royal College of Physicians, with which 
body he was not affiliated. Beyond the date 
of this publication (1721) there is no trace 
of him. 

(Brit. Mus. Cat.; Granger’s Biog. Hist. of 
England, continuation by Noble, ii. 232; Notes 
and Queries, 3rd ser. i. 465, ii. 13.] J. M.S. 


BROWNE, JOSEPH (1700-1767), pro- 
vost of Queen’s College, Oxford, son of 
George Browne, yeoman, was born at a place 
called the Tongue in Watermillock, Cum- 
berland, educated at Barton school, and ad- 
mitted commoner of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
on 21 March 1716-17, the expense of his 
education being, it is said, partly defrayed 
by a private benefactor. He was elected 
tabarder on the foundation of his college, 
and, having graduated M.A. on 4 Nov. 1724, 
became a chaplain there. He was elected 
fellow 1 April 1731, and became a successful 
tutor; took the degree of D.D. 9 July 1748, 
and was presented by the college with the 
living of Bramshot, Hampshire, 1746. In that 
year he was appointed professor of natural 
philosophy, and held that office until his 
death. He was instituted prebendary of 
Hereford on 9 June of the same year (he 
was afterwards called into residence), and 
on 13 Feb. 1752 was collated to the chan- 
cellorship of the cathedral. On 3 Dec. 1756 
he was elected provost of Queen’s College. 
From 1759 to 1765 he held the office of vice- 
chancellor of the university. He had a severe 
stroke of palsy 25 March 1765, and died on 
17 June 1767. He edited ‘ Maffei S. R. E. 
Card. Barberini postea Urbani VII Poemata,’ 
1726. 

{Hutchinson’s History of Cumberland, i. 426, 
427; Wood’s History and Antiquities of the 
Colleges and Halls (Gutch), 149, app. 172, 173; 
History of the University, ii. 871; Le Neve’s 
Fasti (Hardy), i. 494,496. The lives of Dr. 
Browne in Chalmers’s and Rose’s Biographical 
Dictionaries are taken from Hutchinson’s Cum- 
berland. | W. 4H. 


BROWNE, LANCELOT (4.1605), physi- 
clan, was a native of York. He matriculated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, in May 
1559, graduated B.A. in 1562-3, and M.A. in 
1566. In 1567 he was elected fellow of Pem- 
broke Hall; in 1570 received the license of 
the university to practise physic. He tooka 
leading part in the opposition to the new 
statutes of the university promulgated in 
1572, and in 1573 was made proctor. He was 
ereated M.D. in 1576, and after this would 
appear to have moved to London, as on 
10 June 1584 he was elected fellow of the 
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College of Physicians. He was censor in 
1587, and several times afterwards; an elect 
in 1599; and a member of the council of the 
college in 1604-5; but died in 1605, probably 
shortly before 11 Dec. Browne was physi- 
cian to Queen Elizabeth, to James I, and to 
his queen. He is not known to have written 
anything except a commendatory letter in 
Latin prefixed to Gerarde’s ‘ Herbal’ (first 
edition, 1597). He was one of those en- 
trusted by the College of Physicians in 1589 
with the preparation of a pharmacopeeia, and 
in 1594 was on a committee appointed for the 
same object, but for some reason the work 
was stopped, and not resumed till twenty 
years afterwards, when Browne was nolonger 
living. 

[Cooper’s Athenee Cantabrigienses, ii. 421; 
Munk’s Coll. of Phys. (2nd ed.) ii. Sil nee 


BROWNE, LYDE (d. 1787), the elder, 
virtuoso, was a director of the Bank of Eng- 
land, having a town house in Foster Lane, 
City, and a country house at Wimbledon. 
He commenced the antique-art collections for 
which he was distinguished about 1747. He 
became F.S8.A, on 5 April 1752; he resigned 
the fellowship in 1772. In April 1768 he 
was elected director of the Bank of England. 
By that year he had gathered together at his 
Wimbledon house as many as eighty-one rare 
statues and other precious examples of Greek 
and Roman art. Browne’s art treasures were 
described in a Latin catalogue, 8vo, published 
in 1768, together with the sources whence 
some of them were obtained. By 1779 
Browne had largely increased his collection. 
An Italian catalogue of it (4to, Rivingtons) 
was published in that year, and this speaks 
of 236 pieces as being the choicest of Browne’s 
possessions, and comprising some said to be 
‘d’ uno stile il pit sublime’ and in perfect 
preservation. About 1786 Browne arranged 
to sell the whole of these treasures (or a 
portion, it is not clear) to the Empress of 
Russia, and the price he was to be paid was 
22,0007. Choosing a merchant in St. Peters- 
burg, on the recommendation of some friends, 
to receive and transmit this sum of money, 
Browne had 10,000/. of it duly forwarded, 
but the balance was never sent, owing to the 
merchant’s bankruptcy. The loss caused 
Browne much depression, and he soon after- 
wards (10 Sept. 1787) died of apoplexy. 

His Wimbledon mansion was tenanted 
after his death by Henry Dundas (Lord 
Melville), and subsequently by the Earl of 
Aberdeen and by Lord Lovaine (Lysons, 
Environs, Supplement, p. 96). 


(Gent, Mag. 1787, vol. lvii. pt. ii. p. 840, under 


‘Brown ;’ Bibliotheca Typographica Britannica, 
x. 64; Catalogus Veteris Aivi varii, &c.; Cata- 
logo dei pit scelti e preziosi Marmi, &c.; 
Lysons’s Environs, i. 540, Supplement, 96; 
private information.] J. H. 


BROWNE, LYDE (d. 1803), the younger, 
lieutenant-colonel 21st royal Scots fusiliers, 
who was killed by Emmet’s mob in Dublin in 
1803, entered the army as cornet in the 8rd 
dragoons 11 June 1777, and obtained his troop 
in the 20th light dragoons, a corps formed 
during the American war out of the light 
troops of some other cavalry regiments, and 
which was disbanded in 1783, when he was 
placed on half pay. He was brought on full 
pay in the 40th foot in May 1794, and served 
with that regiment in the West Indies, and 
became major in the 4th (Nicholl’s) West 
Indiaregiment in 1797. His subsequent com- 
missions were major 90th foot, 1798; lieu- 
tenant-colonel 35th foot, with which he served 
at Malta, 1800; lieutenant-colonel 85th foot, 
1801; and lieutenant-colone] 21st fusiliers, 
25 Jan. 1802. The latter regiment was sta- 
tioned in Cork Street, Thomas Street, and 
Coombe Barracks in July 1803, and Browne 
was repairing thither to ‘es his men on 
the alarm being given at dusk on 23 July, 
when he was shot dead by some of the same 
mob which immediately afterwards murdered 
the aged Lord Kilwarden in an adjoining 
street. 


[Annual Army Lists; Trimen’s Hist. Ree, 
35th Foot (Southampton, 1874); H. Stooks- 
Smith’s Alph. List Officers, 85th Lt. Inf. (Lon- 
don, 1850) ; Cannon’s Hist. Ree. 21st Fusiliers.] 

H. M. C. 


BROWNE, MOSES (1704-1787), poet, 
born in 1704, was originally a pen-cutter. 
His earliest production in print was a weak 
tragedy called ‘ Polidus, or Distress’d Love,’ 
and an equally weak farce ‘ All Bedevil’d, or 
the House in a Hurry,’ neither of which was 
ever performed by regular actors or in a 
licénsed theatre. His earliest studies were 
patronised by Robert, viscount Molesworth, 


and his poems of ‘ Piscatory Eclogues,’ 1729, 


were dedicated to Dodington, afterwards Lord 
Melcombe. They were reissued with other 
works in 1739 under the title of ‘Poems on 
various Subjects,’ and again in 1773 as 
‘ Angling Sports, in nine Piscatory Eclogues.’ 
Browne found a kind friend in Cave, the pro- 
prietor of the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and for 
along time he was the principal poetical con- 
tributor to that periodical. The prize of 502. 


| offered by Cave for the best theological poem 


was awarded to Browne by Dr. Birch; it is 
printed, with other prize poems of his com- 
position, in the ‘ Poems on various Subjects.’ 
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Browne was an enthusiastic angler, and 
in 1750, at the suggestion of Dr. Johnson, 
brought out an edition of Walton and Cot- 
ton’s ‘Compleat Angler,’ adding to it ‘a 
number of occasional notes.’ These were of 
value, but unfortunately the original text 
was altered to suit the taste.of the age. 
Other editions appeared in 1759 and 1772, 
the former giving rise to a controversy with 
Sir John Hawkins, who was also an editor of 
that work. Browne’s volume, ‘ Works and 
Rest of the Creation, containing (1) an Essay 
on the Universe, (2) Sunday Thoughts,’ was 
published in 1752, and was several times 
reprinted, the last edition being in 1806, 
Through the encouragement of the Rev. 
James Hervey he took orders in the English 
church and became curate to Hervey at Col- 
lingtree in 1753. The small living of Olney 
was given to Browne by Lord Dartmouth 
in the same year, but as the poet hada large 
family—Cowper says ‘ten or a dozen’ chil- 
dren, Hervey with greater precision ‘thirteen’ 
—he was forced to accept in 1763 the chap- 
laincy of Morden College, and to be non- 
resident at Olney. At a still later date he 
became the vicar of Sutton in Lincolnshire. 
Browne died at Morden College 13 Sept. 
1787, his wife, Ann, having predeceased him 
on 24 March 1783, aged 65. A tablet to his 
memory is in Olney Church. John Newton 
was his curate there from 1764 to 1780, when 
Thomas Scott succeeded him. 

He was the author of several sermons and 
the translator of ‘The Excellency of the 
Knowledge of Jesus Christ, by John Liborius 
Zimmermann,’ which passed through three 
editions (1772, 1773, and 1801). At the 
command of the Duke and Duchess of Somer- 
set he wrote in 1749 a poem on their seat 
of ‘Percy Lodge,’ but it was not given to the 
world until 1755. Had they lived, this poor 
poet would have been better provided for. 

[Gent. Mag. 1736, pp. 59-60, 1787 pp. 286, 
840, 932; Biog. Dram. (1812), 1.75; Westwood’s 
Bibl. Piscatoria (1883), pp. 48-4, 221-2; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ii. 21, 436, v. 36-7, 51-3 ; 
Hawkins’s Johnson, p. 46; Hervey’s Letters, 
i. and ii,; Southey’s Cowper, i. 243-4, iv. 154; 
Abbey and Overton’s English Cero sud 


BROWNE, PATRICK (1720?-1790), 
author of the ‘ Civil and Natural History of 
Jamaica’ was the fourth son of Edward 
Browne of Woodstock, co. Mayo, Ireland, 
and was born about 1720. In 1787 he was 
sent to reside with a relative in Antigua, but 
ill-health compelling him to return to Europe 
he went to Paris, where he commenced the 
study of physical science, especially botany. 
Afterwards he removed to Leyden, where he 


continued his studies, obtaining the degree of 
M.D. 21 Feb. 1743 (Pracock, English Stu- 
dents at Leyden,p. 14). At Leyden he made 
the acquaintance of Gronovius, and began 
a correspondence with Linnzus, which con- 
tinued till his death. After practising his 
profession for two years in London he re- 
turned to the West Indies, spending some 
months in Antigua and other sugar islands, 
and thence proceeding to Jamaica. Here he 
occupied himself with the study of the geology, 
botany, and natural history of the island. In 
1755 he published a new map of Jamaica, and 
in 1756 ‘Civil and Natural History of Ja- 
maica’ in folio, ornamented with forty-nine 
engravings, a map of the island, and a map 
of the harbour of Port Royal, Kingston, &c. 
All the copperplates as well as the original 
drawings used in the work were consumed 
in the great fire in Cornhill 7 Nov. 1765, and 
consequently the second edition of the book 
published in 1769, with four new Linnzan 
indexes, is without illustrations. In June 
1774 he published in ‘ Exshaw’s London Ma- 
gazine’ a ‘Catalogue of the Birds of Ireland, 
whether natives, casual visitors, or birds of 
passage, taken from observation, classed and 
disposed according to Linnzeus ;’ and in Au- 
gust of the same year a ‘ Catalogue of Fishes 
observed on our coasts, and in our lakes and 
rivers.’ He left in manuscript a ‘Catalogue 
of the Plants now growing in the Sugar Is- 
lands,’ and a ‘ Catalogue of such Irish Plants 
as have been observed by the author, chiefly 
those of the counties of Mayo and Galway.’ 
He died at Rushbrook, co. Mayo, 29 Aug. 
1790, and was interred in the family burying- 
place at Crossboyne, where there is a monu- 
ment to his memory with an inscription 
written by himself. 

[Walker’s Hibernian Mag. 1795, pt. ii. pp. 
195-7.] Aa Del s Oh 


BROWNE, PETER (d. 1735), divine, was 
born in co. Dublin soon after the Restoration ; 
entered Trinity College in 1682; became 
fellow in 1692, and provost in August 1699. 
He was made bishop of Cork and Ross in 
January 1710. He became first known as a 
writer by an attack upon Toland, who had 
published in 1696 his ‘Christianity not Mys- 
terious.’ Browne made one of the best known 
replies to this work; and Toland was in the 
habit of boasting that he had thus made 
Browne a bishop (Toranp, Life prefixed to 
Collection of several Pieces, 1726, p. xx). 
Browne held that Toland was beyond the pale 
of toleration (Amory, Memoirs, &c., i. 85). 
He afterwards published a full elaboration 
of his argument in the ‘ Procedure, Extent, 
and Limits of Human Understanding,’ 1728 : 
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and in ‘ Things Supernatural and Divine con- 
ceived by Analogy with things Natural and 
Human, 1733, The argument in these books 
resembles one afterwards put forward by 
Dean Mansel. It isadoptedfrom Archbishop 
King’s sermon on predestination (1709, and 
republished with notes by Archbishop 
Whately, 1821). According to Browne we 
can haveno direct knowledge at all of the real 
nature of the Divine attributes, though we 
may have an ‘analogical’ knowledge through 
revelation. The doctrine wasintended at first 
to upset Toland’s argument against mystery 
as being equivalent to nonsense. Berkeley, in 
his ‘Alciphron’ (third dialogue, 1732), urged 
that it really led to atheism. Browne replies 
to Berkeley at great length in the‘ Analogy.’ 
Berkeley says (4 April 1734) that he did not 
answer the last attack, as the book had excited 
little notice in Ireland. Browne also took part 
ina controversy about the practice of drinking 
to the ‘glorious andimmortal memory.’ He 
maintained it to be a superstitious rite in va- 
rious pamphlets: ‘Drinking in Remembrance 
of the Dead, being the substance of a discourse 
delivered to the clergy of the diocese of Cork,’ 
1718; second part, 1714; ‘An Answer toa 
Rt. Rey. Prelate’s Defence of, &c.,’ 1715; a 
‘Discourse of Drinking Healths, wherein the 
great evil of the custom is shown,’ 1716; and 
‘A Letter to a Gentleman in Oxford on the 
subject of Health-drinking,” 1722. Swift 
refers to this in his letters to Sheridan (28 
and 29 June 1725), and says that the bishop 
is a ‘whimsical gentleman.’ Browne died 
26 Aug. 1735, and was buried at Ballinaspic, 
near Cork, where he had spent 2,000/. on a 
house which he left to his successors in the 
bishopric. His body was exhumed 12 Jan. 
1861, in consequence of a report that it had 
been stolen, and found so perfect that the 
resemblance to his portrait in the palace at 
Cork was recognisable. It was reinterred 
under the new cathedral church of St. Fin- 
bar, Cork. He is described as a man of aus- 
tere and simple habits, lavish and secret in 
his charities, and a very impressive preacher. 
His sermons, in two volumes, were published 
in 1742. He left various writings in manu- 
script, including a third volume of the 
‘ Analogy,’ a tract ‘On the Use and Abuse of 
Metaphysicks in Religion,’ and some other 
tracts and sermons. 


{Fraser’s Berkeley, iv. 18, 222, 234; Mant’s 
Church of Ireland, ii. 193 ; Amory’s Memoirs of 
several Ladies, &c., i, 85; Ware's Bishops of 
Treland (Harris), 571, 572; Ware’s Writers of 
Ireland (Harris), 296, 297.] L.S. 


BROWNE, Sir RICHARD (d. 1669), 


parliamentary general, a citizen of London, 


is described as a ‘ woodmonger’ in the list of 
adventurers for the reconquest of Ireland, to 
which enterprise he subscribed 600/. He 
took up arms for the parliament, and obtained 
a command in the trained bands. In Sep- 
tember 1642 he disarmed the royalist gen- 
try of Kent (Vicars, i. 163), In December 
1642 he served under Waller, and his regi- 
ment was the first to enter the breach at the 
capture of Winchester (2. i. 229). In July 
1643 he was charged with the suppression of 
the rising which took place in Kent in con- 
nection with Waller’s plot, and crushed the 
insurgents in a fight at Tunbridge (16 July 
1643, 7d. iii. 12). On 23 Dec. 1643 the par- 
liament appointed Browne to the command 
of the two regiments (the white and the 
yellow) sent to reinforce Waller’s army, and 
he shared the command at the victory of 
Alresford (29 March 1644). In the follow- 
ing summer, by an ordinance dated 8 June, 
he was constituted major-general of the 
forces raised for the subduing of Oxford, and 
commander-in-chief of the forces of the three 
associated counties of Berkshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, and Oxfordshire (RUSHWORTH, ili. 
pt. ii. 673). With three regiments of auxili- 
aries raised in London he took up his head- 
quarters at Abingdon, where ‘he was a con- 
tinual thorn in the eyes and goad in the sides 
of Oxford and the adjacent royal garrisons’ 
(Vicars, England’s Worthies, 101). The par- 
liamentary ‘ Diurnals’ are full of his exploits, 
while the royalist tracts and papers continu- 
ally accuse him of plundering the country and 
ill-treating his prisoners. An attempt was 
made by Lord Digby to induce him to betray 
his charge, but it met with signal failure 
(September to December 1644, Rusuwortn, 
iil. pt. i, 808-16). 

In May 1645 Browne was employed for a 
short time in following the king’s movements, 
but was recalled to take part in the first 
siege of Oxford (June 1645), He took part 
in the final siege of that city in the summer of 
1646. On the conclusion of the war he was 
appointed one of the commissioners to receive 
Charles from the Scots (5 Jan. 1647, Rusu- 
WORTH, iv. pt.i. 894). While at Holmby he 
was, according to Anthony Wood, ‘ converted 
by the king’s discourses’ (Annals, ii. 474). 
He was at Holmby when the king was seized 
by Cornet Joyce, and told the soldiers ‘that 
if he had had strength we should have had 
his life before we brought the king away. 
“Indeed,” said the cornet, “you speak like 
a gallant and faithful man;” but he knew 
well enough he had not the strength, and 
therefore spake so boldly’ (RusHwortH, 
iv. 516). Browne was elected for Wycombe 
amongst the recruiters (October 1645) and in 
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1648 was chosen alderman and sheriff of 
London. Clarendon credits him with ‘a 
great name and interest in the city, and with 
all the presbyterian party’ (Rebellion, x. 70). 
With the majority of his party he changed 
sides in 1648, was accused by the army of | 
confederating with the Scots and the secluded 
members for the invasion of England (6 Dec.), 
arrested (12 Dec.),expelled from the House of | 
Commons, and deprived of his sheriffdom and 
aldermanic and other posts (WALKER, Inde- 
pendency, ii, 89; RusHwortH, iv. pt. ii. 
1354-61). For several years he remained in 
prison at Windsor, Wallingford, Warwick, 
Ludlow, and other places. In the account 
of his sufferings which he gave in parliament 
in March 1659 he says: ‘I was used worse 
than a cavalier; taken and sent away prisoner 
to Wales; used with more cruelty than if in 
Newgate; in a worse prison than common 
prisoners. My wife and children could not 
come under roof to see me. My letters 
could not pass. The governor demanded my 
letters; I said he should have my life as 
soon. I defended them with my weapon’ 
(Burton, Diary, iv. 263). This imprison- 
ment lasted for five years. In 1656 Browne 
was one of the members excluded from par- 
liament for refusing to take the engagement 
demanded by the Protector (see Protest of 
22 Sept. in Wuiretocke). In Richard 
Cromwell’s parliament he was one of the 
members for London, and found at length, 


in March 1659, an opportunity for securing | 


redress. On 26 March 1659 the House of 
Commons annulled the vote of 4 Dec. 1649 
disabling him from the office of alderman, 
and ordered the payment of 9,016/. still 
owing to him from the state. In the summer 
of 1659 he was implicated in Sir George 
Booth’s rising, and his arrest ordered, but 
he succeeded in lying hid at Stationers’ 
Hall, ‘by the faithful secrecy of Captain 
Burroughes’ (H#AtH’s Chronicle, p.737). The 
votes then passed against him were annulled 
on 22 Feb. 1660 (Journals; and Prpys, 
Diary). Browne was one of the persons with 
whom Whitelocke took counsel for the fur- 
therance of his scheme of persuading Fleet- 
wood to recall the king (WHILELOCKE, 22 Dec, 
1659). Browne was chosen by the city as one 
of the deputation to Charles II, and headed 
the triumphal procession which brought the 
king back to London with a troop of gentle- 
men in cloth of silver doublets. His services 
were liberally rewarded by the king, who con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood on both him 
and his eldest son. He was also elected lord 
mayor on 3 Oct. 1660. During his mayoralty 
Venncsr’s insurrection took place, and the 
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vigour he showed in suppressing it gained 
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him fresh advancement. The city rewarded 
him with a pension of 500/. a year (7 Aug. 
1662, Kunner, p. 739), and the king created 
him a baronet. He was commissioner of ap- 
ae in the Excise, 1661-9, and president of 
Bethlehem and Bridewell Hospitals, 1660-8. 
He died on 24 Sept. 1669, ‘ at his house in Es- 
sex, near Saffron Walden’ (Obituary of Ri- 
chard Smyth,p.83). He wasa brave soldier,and 
the charges of rapacity and cruelty brought by 
theroyalist pamphleteers can hardlyberegard- 
edasproved. A greater blot on his fame is his 


| conduct at the trial of the regicides. Browne 


repeated against Adrian Scroop casual words 
spoken by him to justify the king’s execution, 
and this testimony excited a feeling in the 
high court and parliament which cost Scroop 
his life (Woop, Athena, i. 74, ed. 1721). 

[ Vicars’s Parliamentary Chronicle; Rushworth’s 
Historical Collections; Kennet’s Register; 
Vicars’s England’s Worthies (1647) contains a 
sketch of Browne’s career and a portrait. The 
correspondence with Lord Digby was printed in 
a pamphlet entitled The Lord Digby’s Design 
on Abingdon (4to, 1644), and several of Browne’s 
relations of different battles and skirmishes were 
published contemporaneously.] Cc, F, 


BROWNE or BROWN, RICHARD 
(jt. 1674-1694), physician, was educated at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, but graduated at 
Leyden, where he was admitted 20 Sept. 
1675, being then fifty years old. He became 
a licentiate of the College of Physicians on 
30 Sept. 1676. His principal writings, some 
of which bear on the title-page ‘by Richard 
Browne, Apothecary of Oakham,’ are: 1. ‘Me- 
dicina Musica; or a Mechanical Essay on the 
Effects of Singing, Music, and Dancing on 
Human Bodies; with an Essay on the Nature 
and Cure of the Spleen and Vapours,’ London, 
1674, new edition 1729. 2. ‘Tlept ’Apxav, 
Liber in quo Principia Veterum evertuntur, 
et nova stabiliuntur,’ London, 1678. 3. ‘ Pro- 
sodia Pharmacopceorum, or the Apothecary’s 


| Prosody,’ London, 1685, 4. ‘English Gram- 


mar,’ London, 1692. 5. ‘General History of 


| Earthquakes,’ London, 1694, A small book 


entitled ‘Coral and Steel, amost Compendious 
Method of Preserving and Restoring Health, 
by R. B., M.D.,’ no date, is doubtfully assigned 
to the same R. Brown. 
[Munk’s Coll. of Phys. (1878), i. 391.] 
Cate 


BROWNE, Sire RICHARD (1605- 
1683), diplomatist, born in 1605, was the 
only son of Christopher Browne of Sayes 
Court, Deptford, and Thomasine Gonson 
whose father and grandfather, Benjamin and 
William Gonson, had been treasurers of the 
navy. The father of Christopher, Sir Richard 
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Browne, knight, was in the service of the 
Earl of Leicester while governor of the 
Netherlands, and held the appointment of 
clerk of the green cloth under Elizabeth and 
James I. Richard Browne was educated at 
Merton College, Oxford. After travelling 
on the continent, and especially, as it would 
seem, in France, he returned to England, and 
was sworn clerk of the council to King 
Charles I on 27 Jan. 1640-1. In the same 
year he was sent on two diplomatic missions, 
to the Queen of Bohemia and the Elector 
Palatine, and to Henry Frederick, prince of 
Orange. In July 1641 Browne entered on 
the chief occupation of his life, being at 
that date appointed king’s resident at the 
court of France, in succession to the Earl of 
Leicester. This appointment he held for no 
less than nineteen years, acting as the repre- 
sentative both of Charles I and of his exiled 
son. Browne was a staunch royalist, and his 
loyalty was thoroughly tried. During the 
whole of his diplomatic career in France he 
seems to have been practically obliged to give 
his services gratuitously. More than once he 
is found writing anxiously for some payment 
of his allowances, while on one occasion he 
complained bitterly that he had not even 
‘the wherewithal to provide himself out of 
mourning a new coat and liveries.’ The 
sum due to him for his allowance as resi- 
dent was stated, after the Restoration, to 
amount to 19,732/., of which only 7,668/. 
had been paid or deducted as a fine on the 
lease to him of Sayes Court. An attempt 
made in 1649 by Augier, ‘the agent for the 
rebels,’ to bribe the king’s resident if he 
would ‘serve the new state, and discover 
what came to his knowledge of the Louvre 
councils,’ was, however, indignantly repelled. 
‘T replied,’ wrote Browne at the time, ‘ that 
I took it very ill that he or any should 
dare to make any such overture to me... 
that I held his masters the most execrable 
villains that were ever upon the face of the 
earth, and that if his majesty—now that I 
had spent my whole estate in this my last 
eight years’ service—were neither able nor 
willing to use me, I would retire into some 
remote, cheap corner of the world, where, 
feeding only upon bread and water, I and 
mine would hourly pray for his majesty’s 
re-establishment.’ But probably Browne’s 
greatest service in the eyes of the royalists 
was his maintenance of the public service 
and liturgy of the church of England during 
the exile of the English king. In his large 
house in Paris, Browne erected a chapel 
which was much frequented by many well- 
known English divines and other exiles. On 
the Trinity Sunday of 1650 John Evelyn was 
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present at a service in this chapel, when the 
ordination took place of two Knglishmen— 
Durell, afterwards dean of Windsor, and 
Brevint, afterwards dean of Durham; the 
Bishop of Galloway officiated, and the ser- 
mon was preached by the Dean of Peter- 
borough. It is recorded that divers bishops, 
doctors of the church, and others who found 
an asylum in Browne’s house at Paris, were 
accustomed, in their disputes with papists 
and sectaries, at a time when the church 
of England seemed utterly lost, ‘to argue 
for the visibility of the church,’ solely from 
the existence of Browne’s chapel and con- 
gregation, About 1652-3 Browne also pur- 
chased a piece of ground for the inter- 
ment of protestants who died in or near 
Paris. 

A selection from Browne’s correspondence 
has been published in the appendix to Bray’s 
edition of Evelyn’s ‘Diary and Correspon- 
dence;’ the most important portion of it con- 
sists ot the letters which passed privately 
between himself and Sir Edward Hyde (after- 
wards Earl of Clarendon), principally from 
February 1652 to August 1659. In the corre- 
spondence very frequent mention is made ofthe 
‘prizes’ captured, after the death of Charles I, 
by the privateers of Scilly and Jersey. Those 
islands being then in the hands of the parlia- 
mentary forces, the freebooters were com- 
pelled to bring their prizes into the ports of 
France, and, in return for the sanction of the 
royal commission, were called upon to pay 
certain dues into the exchequer of the exiled 
English king (see Bray’s notes to the Hyde 
and Browne Correspondence in vol. iy. of 
Evetyn). In the collection of these dues 
Charles experienced great difficulties, and 
from the close of 1652 to 1654 Browne was 
actively engaged in Brittany, at Brest and 
Nantes, endeavouring to collect the sums 
owing to the king. On 1 Sept. 1649 Browne 
had been created a baronet by Charles II, in 
virtue of a dormant warrant sent to him by 
Charles I in February 1643. On 19 Sept. 
1649 he had also received from Charles II the 
honour of knighthood. 

At the Restoration the king’s resident re- 
turned to England, landing at Dover 4 June 
1660. He continued to hold office as clerk 
of the council until January 1671-2. The re- 
mainder of his life was spent (according to 
Woon, Fasti Oxon.) at Charlton in Kent, 
where he passed his time ‘in a pleasant re- 
tiredness and studious recess.’ For some few 
months before his decease he suffered from 
gout and dropsy, and died on 12 Feb. 1682-3, 
at Sayes Court, Deptford. He was buried 
in the churchyard of St. Nicholas, Deptford, 
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the Trinity corporation, of which he had been 
master. Browne married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Prettyman of Dryfield in 
Gloucestershire. Their only daughter, Mary, 
became the wife of the well-known John 
Evelyn. 

The Sir Richard Browne of this article 
should be carefully distinguished from Alder- 
man Sir Richard Browne (d. 1669) [q. v.] 


[Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence (ed. Bray) 
passim and Browne’s Correspondence thereto 
subjoined ; Monumental Inscriptions at Dept- 
ford, printed in Lysons’s Environs of London, 
vol. iv. ; Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), pt. i. pp. 439-40; 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, especially 
from 1640-1 to 1663.] W. W. 


BROWNE, ROBERT (1550 ?-1633 P), 
the earliest separatist from the church of 
England after the Reformation, and now 
claimed as the first exponent of their prin- 
ciple of church government by the modern 
congregationalists in England and America, 
was born at Tolethorpe in Rutland about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, though 
the exact date of his birthisunknown. The 
family from which he sprang had been settled 
at Stamford in Lincolnshire since the four- 
teenth century. They had amassed con- 
siderable wealth, filled positions of trust and 
importance, and were recognised county mag- 
nates before the fifteenth century had closed. 
One of them, John Browne, a merchant of 
the staple, and a rich alderman of Stamford, 
built the church of All Saints in that town 
at his sole expense, and a brass inmemory of 
him and his wife still exists in the church he 
erected. This man’s son, Christopher Browne 
of Tolethorpe, was high sheriff for the county 
of Rutland in the reign of Henry VII, andhis 
son, grandfather of the subject of this article, 
received a curious patent from Henry VIII, 
allowing him to wear his hat in the royal 
presence when he pleased. Robert was the 
third child of Mr. Anthony Browne of Tole- 
thorpe, by Dorothy, daughter of Sir Philip 
Boteler of Watton Woodhall, Hertford- 
shire, and was connected more or less closely 
through both parents with some of the most 
wealthy and influential families in England. 
In Cecil, lord Burghley, whose family had 
been connected with Stamford for genera- 
tions, and who on more than one occasion 
acknowledged Browne as a kinsman, he found 
a friend indeed when he most needed his pro- 
tection and support. 

Browne is said to have entered at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, in 1570, and to 
have taken his B.A. degree in 1572. Both 
statements can hardly be true, and—as he cer- 
tainly did take the B.A. degree in 1572, when 
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his name was placed eightiethon the list—it is 
probable that he matriculated first at some 
other college and migrated to Corpus for some 
reason which must remain unknown to us, 
Thomas Aldrich, one of the leaders of the 
puritan party at Cambridge, was master of 
Corpus at this time, having been elected, on 
the recommendation of Archbishop Parker, 
3 Feb. 1569-70. The college was in a 
flourishing condition, due in a great measure 
to the favour shown to it by the primate, 
who had himself held the mastership from 
1544 to 1553. It is hardly conceivable that 
Browne between the time of his entry at 
Corpus and the taking of his degree should 
have been admitted to the household of the 
unfortunate Thomas Howard, fourth duke of 
Norfolk, still less that he should in any sense 
have been the duke’s domestic chaplain in 
June 1571, as Strype asserts he was. The 
duke at this time was deeply pledged to the 
papal party, of which he was soon to be ac- 
kmowledged as the ostensible leader, and he 
was the last man just at this time to have 
extended his patronage to a young firebrand 
like Browne, whose violent denunciation of 
all that was ‘ popish’ was quite ungovernable 
and at any rate unrestrained. It is far more 
probable that Strype has confused Robert 
Browne with another man of the same name 
upon whom Cecil doubtless had his eye— 
the man who two months later was impli- 
cated when the Ridolfi conspiracy was dis- 
covered, and who was to be the bearer of the 
bag of money which was intended for Lord 
Herries but never reached hishands. After 
taking his degree Browne appears to have 
gone to London, where he supported himself 
as a schoolmaster, and delivered his soul on 
Sundays by preaching in the open air in de- 
fiance of the rector of Islington, in whose 
parish it was that his auditors assembled. 
About 1578, the plague being more than 
usually violent in London, his father ordered 
him to return to Tolethorpe; but unable to 
remain long without active employment, he 
grew tired of the quiet home, and again went 
up to Cambridge, probably with a view to 
taking the higher degrees, or on the chance of 
a fellowship falling to him. At this time he 
came under the influence of Richard Green- 
ham, rector of Dry Drayton, six or seven miles 
from Cambridge, a clergyman of great ear- 
nestness and conspicuous ability, who had 
remarkable influence upon the more deyout 
and ardent yuung men in the university then 
preparing for holy orders. Browne was pro- 
bably placed for a while under Greenham as 
a pupil in his family, and the elder man soon 
perceived that the younger one had gifts of 
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Beginning by allowing 
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him to take a prominent part in the religious 
exercises of his household, which was a large 
one, he went on to encourage him to. preach 
in the villages round, without taking the 
trouble to get the bishop’s license, though it 
is almost certain that he must have been 
previously ordained. Soon the fame of his 
eloquence and enthusiasm extended itself, 
and he was invited to accept the cure of a 
parish in Cambridge, probably St. Benet’s, 
adjoining his own college, where he preached 
fervently and effectively for some months ; 
at the end of that time he ‘sent back the 
money they would have given him, and also 
gave them warning of his departure.’ His 
congregation were not ‘as yet so rightly 
grounded in church government’ as they 
should be. 
persuade them to follow him as far as he 
desired to go. It was at this point in his 
career that he first became possessed with the 
notion that the whole constitution of eccle- 
siastical government was faulty and needed 
a radical reform. Ordination, whether epi- 
scopal or presbyterian, was to his mind an 
abominable institution: to be authorised, li- 
censed, or ordained, by any human being was 
hateful. When his brother obtained for him 
the necessary license from Cox, bishop of Ely, 
and paid the fees, Browne lost one of the neces- 
sary documents, threw the other into the fire, 
and proceeded openly to preach in Cambridge, 
wherever he had the opportunity, ‘against 
the calling and authorising of preachers by 
bishops,’ protesting that though he had been 
fortified with the episcopal license, he cared 
not one whit for it and would have preached 
whether he had been provided with it or not. 
If theecclesiastical government of the bishops 
in their several sees was bad, not less objec- 
tionable did the whole structure of the paro- 
chial system seem to him, harmful to religion 
and a bondage from which it was high time 
that the true believers should be set free. 
‘The kingdom of God,’ he proclaimed, ‘ was 
not to be begun by whole parishes, but rather 
by the worthiest, were they never so few.’ 


Already he had persuaded himself distinctly | 


that the Christian church, so far from being 
a corporation comprehensive, all-embracing, 
and catholic, was to be of all conceivable as- 
sociations the most narrow, exclusive, and 
confined in its influence and its aims. It 
was to be a society for a privileged and mira- 
culously gifted few, a witness immeasurably 
less for divine truth than against the world, 
which was lying in wickedness, and which 
Browne seems to have considered he had 
little concern with, little call to convert 
from the errors of its ways. 

While vehemently and incessantly pro- 
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claiming this new theory of ecclesiastical 
polity—and at this time it was a very new 
theory—his health broke down, and while 
still suffering from illness he was formally 
inhibited from preaching by the bishop. 
Browne, with characteristic perversity, told 
the bishop’s officer that he was not in a 
position to preach just then; if the circum- 
stances had been different, ‘he would no whit 
less cease preaching’ for the episcopal inhi- 
bition. Soon after this he heard that there 
were certain people in Norfolk who were 
‘very forward’ in their zeal for a new refor- 
mation, and consumed by his desire to spread 
his views of the importance of a separation of 
the godly from the ungodly, he felt called to 
It was just at this 
time that a former acquaintance and fellow- 
collegian of his, one Robert Harrison, re- 
turned to Cambridge, or paid a brief visit to 
the university. Harrison, who was Browne’s 
senior by some years, had recently been dis- 
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in Norfolk for some irregularity or noncon- 
formity, but had been fortunate enough to 
obtain another resting-place as master of St. 
Giles’s [P] Hospital in the city of Norwich. 
Harrison’s visit to Cambridge resulted in a 
renewal of an old intimacy and in a closer 
union between two enthusiasts who had 
much in common. It ended by Browne 
leaving Cambridge and taking up his resi- 
dence for a time in Harrison’s house at 
Norwich. Gradually Browne, gaining ascen- 
dency over his friend, used him as a coadjutor, 
the two working together—pretty much as 
Reeve and Muggleton did a century later— 
and round them there soon gathered a small 
company of believers who, accepting Browne 
as their pastor, called themselves ‘the church,’ 
as others have done before and since, and 
separated from all other professing christians, 
who ‘were held in bondage by anti-christian 
power, as were those parishes in Cambridge 
by the bishops.’ The disciples became gene- 
rally known as Brownists. Edmund Freake 
was bishop of Norwich at this time, and it was 
not long before he took action against the new 
sect. On 19 April 1581 he forwarded certain 
articles of complaint ‘against one Robert 
Browne’ to Lord Burghley, in which he set 
forth that ‘the said party had been lately 
apprehended on complaint of many godly 
preachers, for delivering unto the people 
corrupt and contentious doctrine,’ and further 
that he was seducing ‘the vulgar sort of 
people, who greatly depended on him, as- 
sembling themselves together to the number 
of one hundred at a time in private houses 
and conventicles to hear him, not without 
danger of some evil effect,’ It was not at 
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Browne had produced this effect, and it is 
probable that he had been led to move into 
Suffolk by finding that at Norwich the 
power of the bishop was too strong for him, 
or that the clergy of the city, then deeply 
affected with Genevan proclivities and as a 
body very zealous in their ministerial duties, 
were by no means willing to befriend or co- 
operate with a sectary who began by assuming 
that they were all in the bonds of iniquity. 
Lord Burghley returned a prompt reply to 
the bishop’s letter of complaint, but as 
promptly sent back his kinsman to Bury 
with a kindly excuse for him, and a’ sug- 
gestion that his indiscretions proceeded ‘ of 
zeal rather than malice.’ Browne was no 
sooner released than he returned to the old 
course, and the bishop every day received 
some fresh complaint and became more and 
more irritated. In the following August he 
again wrote a strong letter to the lord trea- 
surer, In which he said that his duty ‘en- 
forced him most earnestly to crave his lord- 
ship’s help in suppressing’ this disturber of 
his diocese. Again Burghley stood his friend, 
and when, a little after, Browne was brought 
before the archbishop, even the primate could 
not keep his prisoner, and he was set at 
liberty only to return to his followers with 
his influence over them increased tenfold. 
The truth is that the time was hardly fa- 
vourable for exercising exceptional severity 
against a zealot of this character, who was 
for ever declaiming against papistry and 
Roman errors. The Jesuit mission to Eng- 
land had only just collapsed by the appre- 
hension of Campion on 10 July. Parsons 
was still at large, and the rack was being 
employed pretty freely in the Tower upon 
the wretched men who, if they had succeeded 
in nothing else, had succeeded in rousing the 
anti-papal feelings of the masses and the 
alarm of such statesmen as looked with 
apprehension upon a revival of catholic 
sentiment. Nevertheless it became evident 
that the little congregation, the ‘church’ 
which prized above all things human the 
privilege of having their ‘pastor’ present 
with them, could hardly continue its assembly 
if Browne were to be continually worried 
by citations and imprisonment at the will 
of one after another of the stiff sticklers 
for uniformity; and when they had sought 
about for some time for a retreat where 
they might enjoy liberty of worship un- 
molested, they emigrated at last in a body 
to Middleburg in the autumn of 1581. 
Cartwright and Dudley Fenner were the 
accredited ministers of the English puritan 
colony at Middleburg, but Browne and his 
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exclusive congregation were in no mood to 
ally themselves with their fellow-exiles, 
All other professing Christians might come 
to him, he certainly would not go to them. 
To the amazement and grief of Cartwright 
he found in the newcomers no friends but 
aggressive opponents, and a paper war was 
carried on, Browne writing diligently and 
printing what he wrote as fast as the funds 
could be found. Harrison too rushed into 
print, and the books of the two men were 
sent over to England and circulated by 
their followers so sedulously—for not all 
the Norwich congregation had emigrated— 
that a royal proclamation was actually issued 
against them in 1583, and two men were 
hanged for dispersing the books and one for 
the crime of binding them ! 

Meanwhile the violent and imperious cha- 
racter of Browne led him into acts and 
words which were not favourable to har- 
mony even in his own little company of de- 
voted followers, and that which any outsider 
who watched the movement must have fore- 
seen to be inevitable happened at last; the 
Middleburg ‘ church’ broke up, and Browne 
towards the close of 1583 turned his back 
upon Harrison and the rest, and set sail for 
Scotland accompanied by ‘four or five Eng- 
lishmen with their wives and families,’ so 
much already had the ‘church’ shrunk 
from its earlier proportions. 

Arrived in Scotland Browne began in the 
old way, denouncing everything and every- 
body concerned in matters religious or eccle- 
siastical, and he had scarcely been a month 
in the country before he was cited to appear 
before the lurk of Edinburgh, and on his be- 
having himself with his usual arrogance and 
treating the court with an insolent defiance 
he was thrown into the common gaol till time 
should be given to two theologians who were 
appointed to examine and report upon his 
books. Meanwhile some secret influences had 
been brought to bear in his favour, and just 
when it was confidently expected that this 
mischievous troubler would becondemned and 
silenced, to the surprise of all he was set at 
liberty, why, none could explain. Browne ap- 
pears to have remained some months or even 
longer in Scotland, but he made no way, left 
no mark, and gained no converts. In disgust 
at his reception he delivered his testimony 
against the Scotch in no measured terms, 
shook off the dust of his feet against them, 
andsetting his face southwards was once more 
printing and publishing books in the summer 
of 1584. Once more he was thrown into 
prison and kept there for some months, and 
once more Burghley interposed, became se- 
curity for his good conduct, effected his 
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release, and actually interceded for him in 
a letter to his father, who was still alive. 
Browne returned to Tolethorpe much broken 
in health by his long imprisonment. On re- 
covering his strength his former habits and 
temper returned, and old Anthony Browne, 
vexed and provoked by his son’s contumacy, 
applied to Burghley and obtained his sanction 
for his son’s removal to Stamford, possibly 
under the eye of some relatives, members 
of the Browne or Cecil families. But such 
men as this are incorrigible. In the spring 
of 1586 he had left Stamford and was preach- 
ing as diligently as ever at Northampton—as 
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cited by Howland, bishop of Peterborough, 
to appear before him, Browne took no notice 
of the citation, and was excommunicated 
for contempt accordingly. 

This seems to have been the turning-point 
of his strange career. Whether it was that 
Browne was prepared to suffer in his per- 
son all sorts of hardships, but had never 
thought of being cast out of the church 
from which he gloried in urging others to 
go out, and thus was startled and con- 
fused by the suddenness and unexpected 
form of the sentence that had been pro- 
nounced; whether his disordered imagina- 
tion began to conjure up some vague, mys- 
terious consequences which might possibly 
ensue, and on which he had never reflected 
before ; or whether his fifteen years of rest- 
less onslaught upon all religions and all reli- 
gious men who would not follow nor be led 
by him, had almost come to be regarded by 
himself as a conspicuous failure, and he had 
given up hope and lost heart, it is impossible 
to say. Certain it is that from this time he 
ceased to be a disturber of the order of things 
established, and his ‘church’ or ‘churches’ 
were compelled to seek elsewhere for their 
‘pastors’ and guides. In November 1586 
Browne was elected to be master of Stam- 
ford grammar school, certain pledges being 
exacted from him for good behaviour, and 
certain conditions being extorted for the re- 
straining him from troubling the world with 
the expression of his peculiar views. To 
these conditions he affixed his signature, and 
he began at once to discharge his new duties. 
He continued master of Stamford school for 
five years, and resigned his mastership only 
on his being presented to the rectory of 
Achurch in Northamptonshire, a benefice 
which was in the gift of Lord Burghley 
who two years before had made interest, 
but to no purpose, with the Bishop of Peter- 
borough to obtain some preferment for his 
kinsman. At Achurch Browne continued 
to reside for more than forty years, doing 
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his duty in his parish with scrupulous fidelity 
and preaching frequently and earnestly to 
his people. His end was a sad one ; Thomas 
Fuller described it thus: ‘... As I am 
credibly informed, being by the constable 
of the parish (who chanced also to be his 
godson) somewhat roughly and rudely re- 
quired the payment of a rate, he happened 
in passion to strike him. The constable (not 
taking it patiently as a castigation from a 
godfather, but in anger as an affront to his 
office) complained to Sir Rowland St. John, 
a neighbouring justice of the peace, and 
Browne is brought before him. The knight, 
of himself, was prone rather to pity and par- 
don, than punish his passion; but Browne’s 
behaviour was so stubborn, that he appeared 
obstinately ambitious of a prison, as desirous 
(after long absence) to renew his familiarity 
with his ancient acquaintance. His mitt 
mus is made; and a cart with a feather-bed 
provided to carry him, he himself being too 
infirm (above eighty) to go, too unwieldy to 
ride, and no friend so favourable as to pur- 
chase for him a more comely conveyance. 
To Northampton gaol he is sent, where, soon 
after, he sickened, died, and was buried in a 
neighbouring churchyard; and it is no hurt 
to wish that his bad opinions had been in- 
terred with him’ (FULLER, Church History, 
bk. ix. sect. vi.) Fuller is wrong in the 
date of Browne’s death; an entry in his hand 
is still to be seen in the parish register of 
Achurch, made on 2 June 1631, and his suc- 


| cessor in the living was not instituted till 


8 Nov. 16338. His burial-place is unknown. 
Browne’s wife was Alice Alden, a York- 
shire lady ; by her he had four sons and three 
daughters. The hateful story that he ill- 
used his wife in her old age is in all proba- 
bility an infamous slander. Browne was 
very fond of music, and besides being him- 
self ‘a singular good lutenist,’ he taught his 
children to become performers. On Sundays 
‘he made his son Timothy bring his viol to 
church and play the bass to the psalms that 
were sung.’ Browne's issue eventually in- 
herited the paternal estate at Tolethorpe. 
A son Edward was one of the twenty gen- 
tlemen who, under the leadership of Cecilius 
Calvert, second lord Baltimore, founded the 
colony of Maryland in 1684. He settled 
permanently in the colony, and by his wife 
Mary, daughter of Morgan Williams, was 
father of Morgan and Edward, whose de- 
scendants are still numerous in America. 
That so powerful and intelligent a body as 
the congregationalists should desire to affiliate 
themselves on to so eccentric a person ag 
Browne, and to claim him as the first enun- 
ciator of the principles which are distinctive 
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of their organisation, willalwaysappearsome- 
what strange to outsiders. Into discussions 
on church polity, however, it is not our in- 
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tention toenter. The last three works quoted | 
among the authorities at the end of this | 


article will give the reader as full a view as 
he can desire of the congregationalist stand- 
point. Mr. Dexter’s most able and learned 
volume contains an exhaustive account of 
the literature and bibliography of the whole 
subject, and his elaborate monograph on 
Browne’s life has materially added to our 
knowledge of the man’s curious career. Here 
too will be found by far the most complete 
list of his writings and some valuable ex- 
tracts from hitherto unknown works which 
prove him to have been a man of burning 
enthusiasm and one who, as we might have 
expected, could at times burst forth into pas- 
sages of fiery and impetuous eloquence which 
must have been extraordinarily effective in 
their day, however much they may appear 
to us no more than vehement rhetoric. 

{Blore’s Hist. and Antiq. of the County of 
Rutland, 1813, p. 93, &c.; Fuller’s Worthies 
(Rutland); Lamb’s Masters’s Hist. of Corpus 
Christi Coll. eee pp. 123 et seq., 460; 
communication from Dr, Luard, Registrar of 
Camb. Univ.; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1547- 
1580, p. 421; Froude’s Hist. Engl. x. 289-90 ; 
Strype’s Parker, ii. 68 ; Cooper’s Athen Cantab. 
ii. 177, 178; Fuller’s Church Hist. bk. ix., cent. 
xvi., sect. vi, §§ 1-7, 64-9; Lansdowne MSS., 
quoted by all modern writers, No. xxxiii. 13, 20 ; 
Hanbury’s Historical Memorials relating to the 
Independents, 1839, vol. i. ch. ii.; John Browne's 
Hist. of Congregationalism in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk (1877), chs. i-tii.; Dexter’s Congregation- 
alism of the last Three Hundred Years, as 
seen in its Literature, New York, 1880.] 


BROWNE, SAMUEL (1575 ?-16382), 
divine, born at or near Shrewsbury, became 
a servitor or clerk of All Souls College, Ox- 
ford, in 1594, at the age of nineteen, gra- 
duated B.A. 3 Nov. 1601, and M.A. 3 July 
1605, took orders, and in 1618 was appointed 
minister of St. Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury, 
‘ where he was much resorted to by precise 
people for his edifying and frequent preach- 
ing’ (Woop). In spite, however, of this 
notice of his ministry in the ‘ Athenze Oxon.,’ 
Browne can scarcely have been a puritan, for 
in the curious little book entitled ‘The Look- 
ing-glasse of Schisme, wherein by a briefe 
and true Narration of the execrable Murders 
done by Enoch ap Evan, a downe-right Non- 
conformist . .. the Disobedience of that Sect 
...is plainly set forth’ (1635), the author, 
Peter Studley, minister of St. Chad’s, Shrews- 
bury, speaks of him with great respect, and 
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says that during the thirteen years of his 
ministry he was ‘rudely and unchristianly 
handled’ by the disloyal and schismatical 
party in the town, and that finally, ‘by an 
invective and bitter Libell, consisting of four- 
teene leaves in quarto cast into his garden, 
they disquieted his painefull and peaceable 
soule, and shortened the date of his trouble- 
some pilgrimage.’ Browne died in 1632, and 
was buried at St. Mary’s on 6 May. He pub- 
lished ‘The Sum of Christian Religion by 
way of Catechism,’ 1630, 1637, 8vo, and ‘Cer- 
tain Prayers,’ and left at his death several 
sermons which he wished printed. 


[Wood’s Athenze Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 531; Fasti 
(Bliss), i. 290, 306 ; Studley’s Looking-glasse of 
Schisme, 180-1; Phillips’s History and Anti- 
quities of Shrewsbury, 100 ; Some Account of the 
Ancient and Present State of Shrewsbury (ed. 
1810), 216, 217.] W. H. 


BROWNE, SAMUEL (d. 1668), judge, 
wastheson of Nicholas Browne of Polebrooke, 
Northamptonshire, by Frances, daughter of 
Thomas St. John, third son of Oliver, lord 
St. John. He was thus first cousin to Oliver 
St. John, chief justice of the common pleas 
during the protectorate. He was admitted 
pensioner of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
24 Feb. 1614, entered as a student at Lin- 
coln’s Inn 28 Oct. 1616, where he was 
called to the bar 16 Oct. 1623, and elected 
reader in Michaelmas term 1642. In Octo- 
ber 1641 he had been returned to parlia- 
ment as member for the united parishes of 
Clifton, Dartmouth, and Hardness in Devon- 
shire. In the articles laid before the king at 
Oxford in 1642, with a view to negotiations 
for peace, the appointment of Browne to a 
seat on the exchequer bench was suggested. 
In November of the same year he was made 
one of the commissioners of the great seal. In 
March 1643-4 he was appointed one of the 
committee to which the management of the 
impeachment of Laud was entrusted. His 
speech on this occasion has not been preserved, 
but from the constant references which Land 
makes to it he appears to have put the case 
against the archbishop in a very effective way. 
After the trial was ended (2 Jan. 1644-5) 
he was deputed, with Serjeants Wilde and 
Nicolas, to lay before the House of Lords 
the reasons which, in the opinion of the 
commons, justified an ordinance of attainder 
against the archbishop. This had already 
been passed by the commons, and the upper 
house immediately followed suit. In July 
1645 a paper was introduced to the House of 
Commons, emanating from Lord Savile, and 
containing what was in substance an im- 
peachment of Denzil Hollis and Whitelocke, 
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of high treason in betraying the trust reposed 
in them in connection with the recent nego- 
tiations at Oxford, of which they had had the 
conduct. After some discussion the matter 
wasreferred to a committee, of which Browne 
wasnominated chairman. Theaffairis frankly 
described by Whitelocke as a machination 
of the independents, designed to discredit the 

resbyterian party, of which both Hollis and 
pimself were members; and as he accuses 
Browne of displaying a strong bias in favour 
of the impeachment, it may be inferred that 
at this time he had the reputation of belong- 
ing to the advanced faction. The charge was 
ultimately dismissed. In October of the fol- 
lowing year Browne delivered the great seal 
to the new commissioncrs then appointed, the 
speakers of the two houses. In September 
1648 he was one of ten commissioners nomi- 
nated by the parliament to treat with the 
king in the Isle of Wight. On the receipt of 
letters from the commissioners containing the 
king’s ultimatum, the House of Commons, 
after voting the king’s terms unsatisfactory, 
resolved ‘that notice be taken of the extra- 
ordinary wise management of this treaty by 
the commissioners.’ Next day Browne was 
made a serjeant-at-law and justice of the 
king’s bench by accumulation. The latter dig- 
nity, however, he refused to accept, whether 
out of timidity or on principle it is impossible 
to determine. He was elected M.P. for Bed- 
ford in 1659, and for Bedfordshire in 1660. 


At the Restoration he was readmitted ger-| 


jeant-in-law (Trinity term 1660), and shortly 
after (Michaelmas term) made justice of the 
common pleas, and knighted 4 Dec. He died 
in 1668, and was buried at Arlesey in Bed- 
fordshire, where he had a house. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Meade of Nor- 
tofts, Finchingtield, Essex. 

[ Wotton’s Baronetage, iv. 178; Dugdale’s Orig. 
256, 324; Willis’s Not. Parl. iii. 243; Dugdale’s 
Chron. Ser. 114, 115; Parl. Hist. ii. 606, iii. 70, 
182; Cobbett’s State Trials, iv.347, 443, 449, 464— 
470, 509, 554-7, 599; Whitelocke’s Mem. 164, 
156, 160, 226, 334, 342, 878; Commons’ Journ. 
iii. 734; Siderfin’s Rep. i. 8, 4, 365; Le Neve’s 
Pedigrees of Knights (Harleian Society, vol. viii.), 
122; Cal. State Papers, Dom. (1640), 103; Mo- 
rant’s Essex, ii. 366 ; Lysons’s Bedfordshire, 40; 
Foss’s Lives of the Judges.] IMR. | 


BROWNE, SIMON (1680-1782), divine, 
was born at Shepton Mallet, Somersetshire ; 
educated under Mr. Cumming, and at the 
academy of Mr. Moor at Bridgewater. He 
began to preach before he was twenty, and 
after being a minister at Portsmouth became 
in 1716, pastor of the important congregation 
in the Old Jewry, London. In 1720 he pub- 
lished ‘Hymns and Spiritual Songs,’ and in 
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1722 a volume of sermons. In the Salters’ 
Hall controversy (1719) Browne had taken 
the side of the non-subscribers, who resisted 
the imposition of a Trinitarian test. This 
led to arather sharp controversy in 1723 with 
the Rev. Mr. Thomas Reynolds in regard to 
the dismissal of a preacher. About the same 
time the simultaneous loss of his wife and 
only son (or, according to another story, the 
accidental strangling of a highwayman) un- 
hinged his mind; and though his faculties 
remained perfect in other respects he became 
persuaded that God had ‘annihilated in him 
the thinking substance,’ and that his words 
had no more sense than aparrot’s. He tried 
by earnest reasoning to persuade his friends 
that he was ‘a mere beast.’ He gave up his 
ministry, retired to Shepton Mallet, and 
amused himself by translating classical au- 
thors, writing books for children, and com- 
posing a dictionary. ‘I am doing nothing,’ 
he said, ‘that requires a reasonable soul. I 
am making a dictionary; but youknow thanks 
should be returned to God for everything, and 
therefore for dictionary-makers.’ He took 
part, however, in the controversies of the 
time, as an opponent of the deists from a ra- 
tionalist point of view. In 1732 he published 
‘a sober and charitable disquisition concern- 
ing the importance of the doctrine of the 
Trinity,’ &c., ‘A Fit Rebuke to a Ludicrous 
Infidel, in some remarks on Mr. Woolston’s 
fifth discourse,’ &c., with a preface protesting 
against the punishment of freethinkers by the 
magistrate ; and a ‘ Defence of the Religion 
of Nature and the Christian Revelation, &c., 
in answer to Tindal’s ‘ Christianity as old as 
the Creation,’ a concluding part of which ap- 
peared in 1733 posthumously. To the last 
of these works he had prefixed a dedication 
to Queen Caroline, asking for her prayers in 
his singular case. He was ‘ oncea man,’ but 
‘his very thinking substance has for more 
than seven years been continually wasting 
away, till it is wholly perished out of him.’ 
This was suppressed at the time by his friends, 
but afterwards published by Hawkesworth in 
the ‘Adventurer,’ No. 88. Browne died at 
the end of 1782, leaving several daughters, 


[Biog. Britannica; Atkey’s Funeral Sermon; 
Town and Country Magazine for 1770, p. 689; 
Adventurer, No. 88; Gent. Mag. xxxii. 453; 
Protestant Dissenters’ Magazine, iv. 433, v. 111; 
Leland’s View, i. 110, 1830; Wilson’s Dissenting 
Churches, i. 165, iii. 888-57, where is a full list 
of his works. ] L. 8. 


BROWNE, THEOPHILUS (1763- 
1835), unitarian clergyman, born at Derby in 
1763, entered as a student at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, graduated B.A. and M.A.,, took 
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orders, and was admitted a fellow of Peter- | 
house on 15 July 1785. In December 1793. 


he was epee to the college living of 
Cherry Hinton, Cambridgeshire. While vicar 
of this country parish he adopted the posi- 
tions of the Priestley school of unitarians, 
and resigned his living. In 1800 he became 
minister of the presbyterian congregation at 
Warminster. In 1807 he left Warminster 
for the post of classical and mathematical 
tutor at Manchester College, York. At mid- 
summer, 1809, Browne left York to become 
minister of the Octagon Chapel, Norwich. 
He had preached at Norwich as a candidate 
in the previous January, and appears to have 


dissatisfied the college authorities by doing | 


so without notice to them. His ministry at 
Norwich was unhappy; he is said to have 
‘magnified his office,’ and not to have under- 


stood the dislike of his congregation to any- | 


thing in the shape of a dogmatic creed. He 
took his stand upon his vested right to a 
small endowment, and was paid for his re- 
signation at the end of 1810. He did not at 
once leave Norwich. A letter from him, dated 
Colgate, Norwich, 10 March 1812, appears in 
the ‘ Monthly Repository,’ in which he says 
he will be at liberty to take a congregation 
at the end of March, and offers to go on six 
months’ trial. He was minister at Congle- 
ton from 1812to0 1814. For a short time he 
acted as a supply at Chester, but removed to 
Barton Street Chapel, Gloucester, in 1815. 
He established a fellowship fund at Glouces- 
ter on 1 Nov. 1818, and a year or two after- 
wards created some consternation by propos- 
ing that unitarian fellowship funds should 
invest in state lotteries, with a view to gain- 


ing windfalls for denominational purposes. | 


He remained at Gloucester till the close of 
1823. From this time he resided at Bath, 
preaching only occasionally. He took great 
interest in education, and was president of 
the Bath Mechanics’ Institution. His friend 
Brock speaks of him as ‘conscientious almost 
to a fault,’ and very generous to the poor. 
He lost his wife Anne, three years his senior, 
on Christmas day, 1834, and died, after a 
short illness, on 20 May 1835. He was 


ied at L b Vale, near Bath. There) 1 
fee tadilst toh | Newdigate (NrEwcourt, i. 586). 


is a tablet to his memory in Trim Street 
Chapel, Bath. He published: 1. ‘Hight 
Forms of Prayer for Public Social Worship,’ 
Bath, 1803, 12mo. 2. ‘Plain and Useful 


Selections from the Books of the Old and | 


New Testament,’ 1805, 8vo (intended as a 
lectionary, but not much esteemed; Browne 
projected a sequel to be taken from the 
apocrypha). 3. ‘Religious Liberty and the 
Rights of Conscience and Private Judgment 
grossly violated,’ &c., 1819, 12mo, and a ser- 
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mon. The terms in which he dedicated this 
pamphlet to the Rey. T. Belsham, ‘to whom, 
if to any, may be justly applied the title Head 
of the Unitarian Church,’ gave great offence 
to his co-religionists. Besides these he 
edited: 1. Select parts of William Melmoth’s 
‘Great Importance of a Religious Life’ (ori- 
ginally published in 1711). 2. A selection 
of ‘Sermons’(1818, 12mo) by Joshua Toulmin, 
D.D. 3. ‘Devotional Addresses and Hymns’ 
(1818, 12mo), by William Russeli of Birm- 
ingham, 

[G.B. B. (George Browne Brock) in Chr, Re- 
former, 1835, pp. 507 seq., see also p. 806; 
Monthly Repos. 1812, pp. 64, 272, 1818, p. 750, 
1819, pp. 18, 300, 1820, p. 892; Murch’s Hist. of 
Presb, and Gen, Bapt. Churches in W. of Eng. 
1835, pp. 18, 16, 92; Taylor’s Hist. of Octagon 
Chapel, Norwich, 1848, p. 55; Roll of Students, 
Manch, New Coll. 1868 ; Pickford’s Brief Hist. of 


| Congleton Unit. Chapel, 1883, p. 12; manuscript 


correspondence of Rey. C. Wellbeloved, in posses- 
sion of G. W. R. Wood, Manchester ; information 
from Rev. J. K. Montgomery, Chester.] 

A. 


BROWNE, THOMAS (d. 1585), head- 
master of Westminster, was born about 1585, 
and educated at Eton, whence he proceeded 
to King’s College, Cambridge, in 1550. He 
graduated B.A. in 1554-5, M.A. in 1558, 
and B.D. in 1559. In the ‘Alumni Eto- 
nenses’ (p. 166) he is styled 8.T.P. Wood 
(Athene, iti. 1004) also calls him a doctor of 
divinity. He was presented by the provost 
and scholars of King’s College to the rectory 
of Dunton-Waylett in Essex, which he held 
from 18 April 1564 till his death (NEWcouRt, 
ii, 231). In 1564 he was appointed to the 
head-mastership of Westminster School. In 
the following year he was made a canon of 
the church of Westminster, and acted for 
some time as sub-dean (LE Neves, ili. 350; 
Wipmort, Antig. of West. p. 219). Browne 
was next promoted to the rectory of St. 
Leonard, Foster Lane, on the presentation 
of the dean and chapter of Westminster, 
11 July 1567 (Nuwcovrt, i. 394). This pre- 
ferment he resigned when presented, 7 June 
1574, to the rectory of Chelsea, by Anne, 
duchess dowager of Somerset and Francis 
He had 
meanwhile resigned the mastership of West- 
minster in 1570 (so Wrtcn, Alumni West. ; 
WIpMore, p. 227, gives 1569 as the date). 
In 1584, when it was proposed to translate 
Aylmer to the vacant see of Ely, and pro- 
mote Day, the provost of Eton, to London, 
the names of Mr. Browne and Mr. Blithe 
were submitted for the provostship in a 
scheme sent by Whitgift to the queen 
(StrrPz, Whitgift, i. 837), but the scheme 
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fell through, and Browne died in the follow- 


ing year (1585) on 2 May (Lr Nev, iii. 350). 
He was buried in the north transept of the 
abbey (W1DMoRE, 219, 227), or according to 
Faulkner in the cloisters (Chelsea, i. 179). 
In the register of Chelsea parish for 8 April 
1576 is found the baptism of Gabriel, son of 
Thomas Browne, Pars. (FAULKNER, 11. 119). 
Browne was the author of occasional poems 
in Latin and English verse. 1. A Latin 
poem, prefixed to Edward Grant’s ‘ Spicile- 
gium Greece Lingus’ (1577). 2. A similar 
poem in John Prise’s ‘ Defensio Historie Bri- 
tannice’ (1573). 38. A Latin poem on the 
death of the two Dukes of Suffolk (1552). 
4, ‘Thebais, a tragedy.” 5. A poem in Eng- 
lish on Peterson’s ‘Galateo’ (1576) (v. AMES, 
ii.903). 6. Wood (Athena, ii. 180) mentions 
verses by a Thomas Browne, prebendary of 
Westminster, in Twyne’s translation of 
Humphrey Lloyd’s ‘ Breviary of Britain.’ 
7. Prefixed to a sermon by Richard Curteys, 
bishop of Chichester, preached before the 
queen at Greenwich in 1573-4, there is a 
‘Preface,’ written according to the title-page 
by one T. B., and signed ‘Thomas Browne 
B.D. at Westminster.’ This is probably the 
work: of the man under notice. 

[Cooper’s Athenz Cantab. i. 510; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Brit. ; Welch’s Alumni Westmonast. p. Har- 
wood’s Alumni Eton. p. 166 ; Newcourt’s Reper- 
torium, i. 394, 586, 923, 11.231; Wood’s Athen 
Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 231, iii. 1004 ; Faulkner’s Chel- 
sea, 1. 179, ii. 119; Widmore’s Antiquities of 
Westminster, pp. 219, 227; Strype’s Whitgift, 
i. 337; Ames (Herbert), ii. 903; Curteys’s Ser- 
mon before the Queen at Greenwich, 1573-4; 
Le Neve, ili. 350.] A. G-Nn. 


BROWNE or BROWN, THOMAS 
(1604 ?-1678), divine, a native of Middlesex, 
was elected student of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, in 1620, took the degree of M.A. in 
1627, was proctor of the university in 1636, 
and took the degree of B.D. and was ap- 
pointed domestic chaplain to Archbishop 
Laud in 1637. A sermon of his on John 
xi. 4 was highly offensive to the puritans, and 
they were indignant at his appointment toa 
canonry at Windsor in 1639. This sermon 
was found in manuscript in Laud’s study 
when the archbishop’s papers were seized, 
and appears not to have heen printed. 
Browne held the rectories of St. Mary 
Aldermary and Oddington in Oxfordshire. 
Being forced by the puritans to leave his 
cure in London, he joined the king at Oxford, 
was made his chaplain, and received the 
degree of D.D. by letters patent 2 Feb. 1642. 
On the overthrow of the royal cause he took 
shelter in Holland, and was appointed chap- 
lain to the Princess of Orange. At the Re- 
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in 
1661 he was recommended for the provost- 
ship of Eton, but the king passed him by. He 
died 6 Dec. 1678, being buried at Windsor. 
He published ‘Tomus alter et idem, a History 
of the Life and Reign of that famous Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, a translation of vol. ii. of 
Camden’s ‘Annals,’ to which he added an 
‘Appendix containing animadversions upon 
several passages,’ 1629; a sermon preached 
before the University of Oxford, 1634 ; ‘Con- 
cio ad Clerum, or ‘A Discourse of the 
Revenues of the Clergy ... in a sermon 
preached ... before the university upon 
taking a B.D. degree 8 June 1637,’ pre- 
served in ‘The Present State of Letters, 
where it is described as ‘a notable specimen 
of the pulpit oratory of that time ;’ ‘A Key 
to the King’s Cabinet, or Animadversions 
upon the three printed Speeches of Mr. L’Isle, 
Mr. Tate, and Mr. Browne, spoken in Lon- 
don, 3 July 1645, Oxford, 1645; ‘A Treatise 
in defence of Hugo Grotius,’ Hague, 1646; 
‘ Dissertatio de Therapeuticis Philonis,’ pub- 
lished with ‘The Interpretation of the Two 
Books of Clement by other writers,’ 1689. 
‘The Royal Charter granted unto Kings by 
God,’ 1649, attributed to Browne by Hearne, 
is by Thomas Bayly [q. v.] 

[Wood’s Athenee Oxon. (ed. Bliss) iii. 1008 ; 
Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, pt. ii. 93; 
Present State of Letters (ed. Andrew Reid), 
vi. art. 21, 199-219 ; Hearne’s Collections (ed. 
Doble), 102, 863 (Oxford Hist. Soc.)] W. H. 


BROWNE, Sir THOMAS (1605-1682), 
physician and author, was born in London, 
in the parish of St. Michael, Cheapside, on 
19 Oct. 1605. His father was a mercer at 
Upton, Cheshire, but came of a good family. 
From a pedigree (printed by Wilkin) in the 
College of Arms, we learn that his mother was 
Anna, daughter of Paul Garraway of Lewes, 
Sussex. His father died prematurely; his 
mother, who had received 3,000J. as a third 
part of her husband’s property, married Sir 
Thomas Dutton, and left her young son com- 
pletely under the care of rapacious guardians. 
Having been educated at Winchester College, 
Browne was sent at the beginning of 1623 
as a fellow-commoner to Broadgate Hall 
(now Pembroke College), Oxford. He was 
admitted to the degree of B.A. on 31 June 
1626, and proceeded M.A. on 11 June 1629. 
Turning his attention to the study of medi- 
cine, he practised for some time in Oxford- 
shire ; afterwards, throwing up his practice, 
he accompanied his stepfather (who held 
some official position) to Ireland on a visi- 
tation of the forts and castles. From Ireland 
he passed to France and Italy; stayed at 
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storation he recovered his benefices. 
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Montpellier and Padua, where were flourish- 
ing schools of medicine; and on his return 
through Holland was created doctor of medi- 
cine at Leyden circ. 1633. His name is not 
found in the list of Leyden students, for the 
Thomas Browne who graduated on 22 Aug. 
1644 (see Pracocn’s Leyden Students) must 
certainly have been another person; but the 
register is in a faulty state. Having con- 
cluded his travels, he established himself as 
a physician at Shipden Hall, near Halifax. 
In 1637 he removed to Norwich. Wood 
states that he was induced to take this step 
by the persuasions of Dr. Thomas Lushing- 
ton, formerly his tutor, then rector of Burn- 
ham Westgate, Norfolk; but, according to 
the author of the life prefixed to ‘ Posthu- 
mous Works,’ 1712, he migrated at the soli- 
citations of Sir Nicholas Bacon of Gilling- 
ham, Sir [or Dr.] Justinian Lewyn, and Sir 
Charles le Gros of Crostwick. Probably 
both statements are correct. A few months 
after he had settled at Norwich, Browne was 
incorporated doctor of medicine at Oxford on 
10 July 1637. His fame was now established, 
and ‘he was much resorted to for his skill in 
physic’ (WuitTEFooT). In 1641 he married 
Dorothy, fourth daughter of Edward Mile- 
ham of Burlingham St. Peter. She bore 
ten children (of whom one son and three 
daughters survived their parents), and died 
two years after her husband. Whitefoot 
describes her as ‘a lady of such symmetrical 
proportion to her worthy husband, both in 
the graces of her body and mind, that they 
seemed to come together by a kind of natural 
magnetism.’ 

The famous treatise ‘ Religio Medici’ was 
surreptitiously published in 1642. It was 
probably written in 1635, during Browne’s 
residence at Shipden Hall. He states, in 
the preface to the first authorised edition, 
published in 1643: ‘This, I confess, about 
seven years past, with some others of affinity 
thereto, for my private exercise and satisfac- 
tion, I had at leisurable hours composed.’ 
In pt. i. § xli. he says: ‘As yet I have not 
seen one revolution of Saturn, nor hath m 
pulse beat thirty years;” and again, in pt. 1. 
§ xi, we find: ‘Now for my life it is a 
miracle of thirty years.’ The author’s manu- 
script was passed among his private friends, 
by whom frequent transcripts were made 
with more or less inaccuracy, and at length 
two surreptitious editions in octavo were 
printed in 1642 by Andrew Crooke. There 
ig some doubt as to which of these editions 
is to be entitled the editio princeps (see 
Greenhill’s Introduction to the facsimile of 
the first edition of ‘ Religio Medici,’ 1883). 
In 1643 appeared the first authorised edition, 
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with a preface, in which Browne informs us 
that he had ‘represented into the world a 
full and intended copy of that piece which 
was most imperfectly and surreptitiously 
published before.’ By transcription the 
work had become ‘successively corrupted, 
until it arrived in a most depraved copy at 
the press.’ The alterations in the authorised 
edition mainly consist of corrections of tex- 
tual errors; but Browne also took occasion 
to modify various positive assertions. The 
treatise, on its appearance in 1642, immedi- 
ately secured attention. It was commended 
by the Earl of Dorset to the notice of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, who reviewed it in a lengthy 
paper of ‘Observations.’ Hearing that these 
‘Observations’ had been put to press, Browne 
sent Digby a courteous letter (dated 8 March 
1642-3), in which he stated that the treatise 
was unworthy of such notice, that it had 
been intended as a private exercise, and that 
the surreptitious edition was corrupt; and 
he concluded with a request that the ‘Ob- 
servations’ should not be published until 
the authorised edition appeared. On20 March 
Digby replied that on the receipt of Browne’s 
letter he had at once sent instructions to the 
printer not to proceed with the ‘ Observa- 
tions,’ which were hastily put together in 
one sitting—the reading of the treatise and 
the composition of the ‘ Observations’ hay- 
ing oat ise only the space of twenty-four 
hours. Notwithstanding Digby’s instructions 
to the printer, the animadversions (pp. 124, 
8vo) were published without delay. en 
the authorised edition of ‘ Religio Medici’ 
appeared there was prefixed an admonition 
(signed ‘A. B.’): ‘To such as have or shall per- 
use the “ Observations” upon a former corrupt 
copy of this book,’ in which Digby is severely 
reprehended. The admonition is written 
much in Browne’s style, and there is reason 
to doubt whether it was prefixed (as ‘A. B,’ 
professes) ‘ without the author’s knowledge.’ 
In the preface Browne endeavours to secure 
himself against criticism by observing that 
‘many things are delivered rhetorically, 
many expressions merely tropical, and there- 
fore many things to be taken in a soft and 
flexible sense, and not to be called unto the 
rigid test of reason.’ It is clear that he 
was not without misgivings as to how his 
treatise would be received. Wilkin protests 
against the view favoured by Dr. Johnson, 
that Browne procured the anonymous publi- 
cation of the treatise in 1642 in order to try 
its success with the public before openly 
acknowledging the authorship. The autho- 
rised edition, in any case, was issued by the 
publisher of the surreptitious edition. The 
probability is that, though Browne did not 
D 
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personally procure the publication of the 
anonymous editions, he took no active steps 
to hinder it. A Latin translation of ‘ Religio 
Medici’ (from the edition of 1643), by John 
Merryweather, was published in 1644. It 
immediately passed through two editions at 
Leyden, and was twice reprinted in the same 
year at Paris. From an interesting letter 
(dated 1 Oct. 1649) of Merryweather to 
Browne it appears that there was consider- 
able difficulty in finding a publisher for the 
translation. In the first instance Merry- 
weather offered it to a Leyden bookseller 
named Haye, who submitted it to Salmasius 
for approbation. Salmasius kept it for three 
months, and then returned it with the remark 
that ‘there were indeed in it many things 
well said, but that it contained many exor- 
bitant conceptions in religion, and would 
probably find but frowning entertainment, 
especially amongst the ministers ;’ so Haye 
refused toundertake the publication. Finally, 
after it had been offered in two other quarters, 
it was accepted by Hackius. In 1645 Alex- 
ander Ross published ‘ Medicus Medicatus; 
or the Physician’s Religion cured by a Leni- 
tive or Gentle Potion,’ in which he attacked 
both Browne and Digby—the former for his 
application of ‘ rhetorical phrase’ to religious 
subjects, for his leaning towards judicial 
astrology, and generally on the score of 
heresy; the latter for his Romanism and 
metaphysics. Browne did not reply to this 
attack, but issued in the same year a new 
edition of his treatise. A Latin edition, 
with prolix notes by ‘L. N. M. E. M., ie. 
Leyinus Nicolaus Moltkius (or Moltkenius) 
Eques Misniensis (or Mecklenbergensis or 
Megalopolitanus), was published in 1652. 
To an English edition, published in 1656, 
were appended annotations by Thomas Keck. 
The title-page of the annotations has the 
date 1659, but the preface is dated March 
1654. Dutch, French, and German transla- 
tions appeared respectively in 1665, 1668, 
and 1680. Merryweather’s version contri- 
buted to make the book widely known 
among continental scholars. Guy Patin 
(Lettres, 1683, Frankfort, p. 12), in a letter 
dated from Paris 7 April 1645, writes: ‘On 
fait icy grand état du livre intitulé “ Religio 
Medici.” Cet auteur a de Vesprit. Ilya 
de gentilles choses dans ce livre,’ &c. Browne’s 
orthodoxy was vigorously assailed abroad 
for many years, and vigorously defended. 
The editor of the Paris edition (1644) of 
Merryweather’s translation was convinced 
that Browne, though nominally a protestant, 
was in reality a Roman catholic; but the 
papal authorities judged otherwise, and 
placed the treatise in the ‘Index Expurga- 
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torius.’ Samuel Duncon, a quaker residing 
at Norwich, conceived the hope of inducing 
Browne to join the Society of Friends. It 
is not surprising that such divergence of 
opinion should have existed in regard to the 
purport of Browne’s speculations; for the 
treatise appears to have been composed as 
a tour de force of intellectual agility, an 
attempt to combine daring scepticism with 
implicit faith in revelation. At the begin- 
ning of the treatise the author tells us that 
he was ‘naturally inclined to that which 
misguided zeal terms superstition,’ and that 
he ‘could never hear the Ave Mary bell with- 
out an elevation.’ After stating that he 
subscribes to the articles and observes the 
constitutions of the church of England, he 
adds: ‘In brief, where the Scripture is 
silent the church is my text; where that 
speaks, ’tis but my comment; where there is 
a joint silence of both, I borrow not the rules 
of my religion from Rome or Geneva, but 
the dictates of my own reason.’ He depre- 
cates controversies in matters of religion, 
asserting that he has ‘no taint or tincture’ 
of heresy; after which announcement he 
proceeds with evident relish to discuss seem- 
ing absurdities in the scriptural narrative. In 
the course of the treatise he tells us much 
about himself. He professes to be absolutely 
free from national prejudices: ‘all places, all 
airs, make unto me one country; I am in 
England everywhere and under any meridian.” 
The one object that excites his derision is 
the multitude, ‘that numerous piece of 
monstrosity, which, taken asunder, seem men 
and the reasonable creatures of God, but, 
confused together, make but one great beast 
and a monstrosity more prodigious than 
Hydra.’ For the sorrows of others he has 
quick sympathy, while he is so little afflicted 
by his own sufferings that he ‘ could lose an 
arm without a tear, and with a few groans 
be quartered into pieces.’ He understands 
six languages, besides the patois of several 
provinces; he has seen many countries, and 
has studied their customs and polities; he is 
well versed in astronomy and botany; he 
has run through all systems of philosophy, 
but has found no rest in any. As ‘death 
gives every fool gratis’ the knowledge which 
is won in this life with sweat and vexation, 
he counts it absurd to take pride in his 
achievements. Like other great men of his 
time, Browne believed in planetary influ- 
ence: ‘At my nativity my ascendant was 
the watery sign of Scorpius; I was born in 
the planetary hour of Saturn, and I think I 
have a piece of that leaden planet in me.’ 
He is not ‘disposed for the mirth and gal- 
liardise of company,’ yet in one dream he 
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can compose a whole comedy. Discoursing 
leisurely in this vein of whimsical semi- 
seriousness, from time to time he allows his 
imagination free scope, and embodies the 
loftiest thought in language of surpassing 
richness. 

At the outbreak of the civil wars Browne’s 
sympathies were entirely with the royalists. 


in 1643 refused to contribute to the fund for 
regaining the town of Newcastle, but there 
is no evidence to show that he gave any 
active assistance to the king’s cause. His 
great work, ‘Pseudodoxia Epidemica, or 
Enquiries into very many received tenets 
and commonly presumed truths, which ex- 
amined prove but Vulgar and Common Er- 
rors,’ appeared in 1646 (fol.) On the com- 
position of this treatise, which contains an 
extraordinary amount of learning and re- 
search, he must have been engaged for many 
years. In the preface he apologises for 
having undertaken single-handed a work 
which well deserved ‘the conjunction of 
many heads.’ He knows how difficult it is 
to eradicate cherished beliefs from men’s 
minds; but he does not despair of gaining a 
favourable hearing. His fotouionial employ- 
ment has been at once a hindrance and ad- 
vantage in the pursuit of his investigations; 
for though physicians are led in the course 
of their professional practice to the discovery 
of many truths, they have not leisure to ar- 
range their materials or make ‘those infal- 
lible experiments and those assured deter- 
minations which the subject sometimes 
requireth.’ He had originally determined to 
publish his treatise in Latin, but consider- 
ing that his countrymen, especially the ‘in- 
genuous gentry,’ had a prior claim upon his 
services, he had abandoned his intention 
and written in English. Readers, however, 
must be prepared to find the style somewhat 
difficult ; neologism is unavoidable in the con- 
duct of such inquiries—besides, the writer is 
addressing not the illiterate many, but the 
discerning few. To modern readers ‘ Vulgar 
Errors’ presents an inexhaustible store of 
entertainment. The attainment of scientific 
truth was not for Browne the sole object; it 
is in the discussion itself that he delights, 
and the more marvellous a fable is, the more 
sedulously he applies himself to the investi- 
gation of its truth. Though he professed 
his anxiety to dispel popular superstitions, 
Browne was himself not a little imbued with 
the spirit of credulity. He believed in as- 
trology, alchemy, witchcraft, and magic, and 
he never abandoned the Ptolemaic system 
of astronomy. The subject may perhaps 
have been suggested by a hint in Bacon’s 
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chapter on the ‘Idols of the Unders anding,’ 
Both at home and abroad the treatise at- 
tracted immediate attention. In 1652 Alex- 
ander Ross published ‘Arcana Microcosmi 
... with a refutation of Dr. Browne’s “ Vul- 
gar Errors,” the Lord Bacon’s “ Natural His- 
tory,” and Dr. Harvey’s Book “De Gene- 
L and others, &c.,’ in 
which he shows amusing persistence in de- 
fending the absurdest of superstitions. John 
Robinson, a fellow-townsman of Browne and 
a physician, passed some not unfriendly anim- 
adversions on ‘ Vulgar Errors’ in his ‘ Venti- 
latio Tranquilla’ appended to ‘ Endoxa,’ 1656 
(englished in 1658). Isaac Gruter proposed 
to translate Browne’s treatise into Latin, and 
addressed to him five letters (preserved in 
Rawlinson MS. D. 391) on the subject, but 
the translation was never accomplished. 
Browne’s fame for encyclopedic know- 
ledge being now firmly established, his aid 
was frequently solicited by scholars engaged 
on scientific or antiquarian inquiries. The 
bulk of his correspondence has perished, but 
enough remains to show that he spared 
neither time nor trouble in answering in- 
quiries addressed to him. One of his earliest 
correspondents was Dr. Henry Power, after- 
wards a noted physician of Halifax, to whom 
he addressed in 1647 a letter of advice as to 
the method to be pursued in the study of 
medicine. There is extant a letter of Power's 
to Browne, dated 15 Sept. 1648, from Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, in which he expresses a 
desire to reside for a month or two at Nor- 
wich in order to have the advantage of 
Browne’s personal guidance, for at Cam- 
bridge there are ‘such few helpes’ that he 
fears he will ‘make but a lingering pro- 
gresse.’ Another of his correspondents was 
Theodore Jonas, a Lutheran minister residing 
in Iceland, who came yearly to England and, 
in gratitude for some professional directions 
against the leprosy, never failed before his 
return to visit Browne at Norwich. Sir 
Hamon L’Estrange, of Hunstanton, equally 
zealous as a naturalist and as a parliamen- 
tarian, showed his admiration of Browne 
by sending him in January 1653-4 eighty- 
five pages of manuscript ‘Observations on 
the Pseudodoxia’ (preserved in Sloane MS. 
1839). His advice was sought in 1655 by a 
botanist of reputation, William How, who, 
after serving as an officer in a royalist cavalry 
regiment, had established himself as a phy- 
sician, first in Lawrence Lane, and afterwards 
in Milk Street. By the death of Joseph 
Hall, bishop of Norwich, in September 1656, 
Browne was deprived of a dear friend. He 
attended the bishop in his last illness. In 
1658 Browne entered into correspondence 
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with John Evelyn and William Dugdale. 
‘The correspondence with Evelyn was begun 
at the request of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Robert 
Paston, created earl of Yarmouth in 1673. 
At this time (January 1657-8) Evelyn was 
preparing for publication a work to be en- 
titled ‘Elysium Britannicum,’ and he was 
anxious to receive assistance from Browne. 
The tract, ‘Of Garlands,’ and perhaps the 
‘Observations on Grafting,’ were written at 
Evelyn’s request. Though only a few let- 
ters have been preserved, the correspondence 
appears to have been kept up for some years. 
In ‘Sylva’ Evelyn gives an extract from a 
letter which Browne addressed to him in 
1664. The correspondence with Dugdale re- 
lates to the treatise ‘On Embanking and 
Draining,’ which Dugdale was then prepar- 
ing for publication. 

eh 1658 appeared (1 vol. 8vo) ‘Hydrio- 
taphia. Urn Burial; or a Discourse of the 
Sepulchral Urns lately found in Norfolk’ 
and ‘The Garden of Cyrus; or the Quincun- 
cial Lozenge, net-work plantations of the 
Ancients, artificially, naturally, mystically 
considered.’ The former treatise is dedicated 
to Thomas Le Gros of Crostwick; the latter 
to Sir Nicholas Bacon of Gillingham. In 
‘ Hydriotaphia’ Browne discusses with great 
learning the burial-customs that have existed 
in various countries at various times. More 
than one quotation is made from Dante; he 
was among the very few men of his time 
who had read the ‘Inferno.’ The concluding 
chapter is a solemn homily on death and 
immortality, unsurpassed in literature for 
sustained majesty of eloquence. Lamb was 
an enthusiastic admirer of ‘ Hydriotaphia.’ 
The ‘ Garden of Cyrus’ is the most fantastic 
of Browne’s writings. Beginning with the 
garden of Eden, he traces the history of hor- 
ticulture down to the time of the Persian 
Cyrus, who is credited with having been the 
first to plant a quincunx, though Browne 
discovers the figure in the hanging gardens of 
Babylon, and supposes it to have been in 
use from the remotest antiquity. The con- 
sideration of a quincuncial arrangement in 
horticulture leads him to a disquisition on 
the mystical properties of the number five. 
He finds (in Coleridge’s words) ‘quincunxes 
in heaven above, quincunxes in earth below, 
quincunxes in the mind of man, quincunxes 
in tones, in optic nerves, in roots of trees, in 
leaves, in everything.’ At the end of the 
‘Garden of Cyrus’ Browne inserted a note 
disclaiming the authorship of a book called 
‘Nature’s Cabinet unlocked,’ which had been 
impudently published under his name. 

Browne took a lively interest in the train- 
ing of his children. His eldest son was 
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Edward [q.v.] Thomas, the second son, was 
sent in 1660 at the age of fourteen, unaccom- 
panied, to travel in France. Among the 
Rawlinson MSS. (D. 391) are transcripts 
made by Mrs. Elizabeth Lyttleton of letters 
written by Browne to ‘honest Tom’ (as the 
address always runs) between December 
1660 and January 1661-2. The postscript of 
one letter concludes: ‘You may stay your 
stomack with little pastys sometimes in cold 
mornings, for I doubt sea larks will be too 
dear a collation and drawe too much wine 
down ; be warie, for Rochelle was a place of 
too much good fellowship and a very drink- 
ing town, as I observed when I was there, 
more than other parts of France.’ There 
appears to have been a perfect understand- 
ing between father and son. The youth 
joined the navy in 1664, and had a brief but 
brilliant career. He disappears from 1667. 
There are extant two of his letters to his 
father, written in May 1667, which prove him 
to have been a man of scholarly attainments 
as well as a gallant officer. Browne cherished 
the memory of his lost son, and often al- 
ludes to him in letters of later years. White- 
foot states that two of Browne’s daughters 
were sent to France, but we have no account 
of their travels. In 1669 Browne’s daughter 
Anne had been married to Edward Fairfax, 

andson of Thomas, lord viscount Fairfax. 
She and her husband spent the Christmas of 
1669 under her father’s roof, and the visit 
was either prolonged or repeated, for the 
registers of St. Peter’s, Norwich, contain 
entries of the birth and burial of their first 
child, Barker Fairfax, on 80 Aug. and 5 Sept. 
1670. 

An unfortunate practical illustration of 
Browne’s credulity was given in 1664, when 
Amy Duny and Rose Cullender were ar- 
raigned for witchcraft before Sir Matthew 
Hale at Bury St. Edmunds. Browne, who 
was in court at the time of the trial, having 
been requested by the lord chief baron to 
give his opinion on the case, declared ‘that 
the fits were natural, but heightened by the 
devils co-operating with the malice of the 
witches, at whose instance he did the vil- 
lainies;’ and he mentioned some similar cases 
that had lately occurred in Denmark. It 
is supposed that this expression of opinion 
helped in no slight degree to procure the poor 
women’s conviction (Hoes EHistori- 
cal Essay concerning Witchcraft, 118-20). 

In December 1664 Browne was admitted 
socius honorarius of the College of Physicians, 
receiving his diploma on 6 July 1665. In 
1666 he presented to the Royal Society some 
fossil bones found at Winterton in Norfoll, 
Two years afterwards he sent some informa- 
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tion on the natural history of Norfolk to 
Dr. Christopher Merrett, who was then con- 
templating a third and enlarged edition 
(which never appeared) of his ‘Pinax Rerum 
Naturalium Britannicarum.’ He also lent 
a number of coloured drawings to Ray, 
who acknowledged in his editions of Wil- 
loughby’s ‘ Ornithology’ and ‘ Ichthyology’ 
the assistance that he had received from 
Browne, but was at no pains to return the 
rawings. 

On 28 Sept. 1671, Charles II paid a state 
visit to Norwich. He was anxious to confer 
the dignity of knighthood as a memorial of 
the visit on one of the leading inhabitants. 
As the mayor declined the honour, Browne 
was knighted. Early in October Evelyn, 
who was staying at Huston as the guest of 


the Earl of Arlington, drove over with Sir | 


Thomas Clifford to join the royal party at 
Norwich. His chief desire was to see 
Browne, and he has left a brief but interest- 
ing account of a visit paid to ‘that famous 
scholar and physitian.’ He found the house 
and garden ‘a paradise and cabinet of 
rarities, and that of the best collections, 
especially medails, books, plants, and natu- 
ral things.’ He took particular notice of 
Browne’s extensive collection of birds’ eggs. 
After inspecting the rarities, he was con- 
ducted round the city by Browne, who 
pointed out to him whatever was worthy of 
observation. In the following year Browne 


bore personal evidence (in a note dated | 


20 July 1672) to the marvellous precocity ot 
William Wotton [q. v.] He communicated 
in March 1672-8 to Anthony & Wood through 
Aubrey some notices concerning his former 


tutor, Dr. Lushington, and others, also some | 


biographical particulars about himself. In 
answer to inquiries of Elias Ashmole respect- 
ing Dr. John Dee, he sent some curious in- 
formation that he had derived from the al- 
chemist’s son, Dr. Arthur Dee, himself a firm 
believer in alchemy, who had resided at Nor- 
wich for many years. 

Browne published nothing after 1658, but 
he appears to have had the intention of col- 
lecting his scattered manuscript tracts for 

ublication. In the biographical notice of 
fimeol that he sent through Aubrey to 
Wood, he says that he had ‘some “ Miscel- 
laneous Tracts” which may be published.’ 
To the close of his life he continued to make 
observations and experiments. His last ex- 
tant letter to his son Edward was written 
on 16 June 1682. It is a gossipy letter, re- 
lating to his daughter Elizabeth, who had 
married Captain George Lyttleton, and was 
settled in Guernsey. Dr. Edward Browne 
wrote on 8 Oct. to ask his father to ‘ thinke 
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of some effectuall cheape medicines for the 
hospitall” A few days afterwards Browne 
was seized with a sharp attack of colic, to 
which he finally succumbed on 19 Oct., the 
day on which he completed his seventy- 
seventh year. He was buried in the church 
of St. Peter Mancroft at Norwich, where 
a mural monument was erected to his me- 
mory by his widow. In August 1840, while 
some workmen were digging a vault in the 
chancel of the church, his coffin-lid was 
broken open by a blow from a pickaxe. The 
bones were found to be in good preservation, 
and the fine auburn hair had not lost its 
freshness (Proceedings of the Archeological 
Institute, 1847). On the brass coffin-plate 
was found a curious inscription (perhaps 
written by his son) which supplied matter 
for antiquarian controversy. His skull is 
now kept under a glass case in the museum 
at the Norwich hospital. 

Browne left considerable property, both 
real and personal. On 2 Dec. 1679 he pre- 
pared a will, by which ample provision was 
made for his widow and his two unmarried 
daughters, Elizabeth and Frances. Elizabeth 
was married some time before his death to 
Captain Lyttleton, At the request of Dame 
Dorothy Browne ‘Some Minutes for the 
Life of Sir Thomas Browne’ were drawn up 
by his old and intimate friend the Rev. John 
Whitefoot, rector of Heigham. In these 
‘ Minutes’ we are told that Browne’s ‘ stature 
was moderate, and habit of body neither fat 
nor lean, but e’capkos.’ He was simple in 
his dress, and ‘kept himself always very 
warm, and thought it most safe so to do.’ 
His modesty ‘ was visible in a natural habi- 
tual blush, which was increased upon the 
least occasion, and oft discovered without 
any observable cause.’ He attended church 
very regularly and read the best English 
sermons, but had no taste for controversial 
divinity. He was liberal ‘in his house en- 
tertainments and in his charity.’ It has 
been already mentioned that he subscribed 
towards building a new library in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Kennet (Register, p. 
345) records another instance of his gene- 
rosity—that he contributed 13802. towards 
the repairs of Christ Church, Oxford. From 
Rawlinson MS. D. 391 we learn that he gave 
121. ‘towards the building of a new school 
in the college near Winton.’ 

Various writings of Browne were published 
posthumously. In 1684 appeared a collec- 
tion of ‘ Miscellany Tracts,’ 8vo, under the 
editorship of Archbishop Tenison, who states 
in the preface that he ‘selected them out of 
many disordered papers and disposed them 
into such a method as they were capable of.’ 
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These tracts chiefly consist of letters in reply 
to inquiries of correspondents. A copy that 
belonged to Wilkin contains a manuscript 
note by Evelyn: ‘ Most of these letters were 
addressed to Sir Nicholas Bacon.’ The con- 
tents are: 1. ‘ Observations upon several 
Plants mentioned in Scripture.’ 2. ‘Of Gar- 
lands and Coronary or Garland Plants,’ 
against which in Evelyn’s copy is the note: 
‘This letter was written to me from Dr. 
Browne; more at large in the Coronarie 
plants.’ 3. ‘Of the Fishes eaten ny our 
Saviour with his Disciples after his Resur- 
rection from the Dead.’ 4. ‘An Answer to 
certain Queries relating to Fishes, Birds, and 
Insects.’ 6. ‘Of Hawks and Falconry, an- 
cient and modern,’ 6. ‘Of Cymbals,’ &c. 
7. ‘Of Ropalic or Gradual Verses,’ &c. 
8. ‘Of Languages, and particularly of the 
Saxon Tongue.” 9. ‘Of Artificial Hills, 
Mounts, or Burrows in many parts of Eng- 
land,’ addressed to ‘KE. D.,’ an evident mis- 
take for ‘W. D.,’ ie. William Dugdale. 
10. ‘Of Troas,’ &c. 11. ‘Of the Answers 
of the Oracle of Apollo at Delphos to Croesus, 
King of Lydia, from which tract (as from a 
assage of ‘ Religio Medici’) it appears that 

rowne believed in the satanic origin of 
oracles. 12. ‘A Prophecy concerning the 
Future State of several Nations.’ 13. ‘ Mu- 
seum Clausum, or Bibliotheca Abscon- 
dita,’ a whimsical jew @esprit, suggested (as 
Warburton supposed) by Rabelais’ cata- 
logue of the books in the library of St. 
Victor. These tracts were republished in 
the 1686 folio of Browne’s works. The fine 
and solemn ‘ Letter to a Friend upon occa- 
sion of the death of his intimate friend’ was 
issued in 1690 as a folio pamphlet by Dr. 
Edward Browne. It closes with a string of 
maxims which reappear with slight varia- 
tions in ‘Christian Morals.’ A manuscript 
copy of the ‘Letter,’ differing largely from 
the printed text, is preserved in Sloane MS. 
1862. In 1712 appeared ‘Posthumous Works 
of the learned Sir Thomas Browne, knt., 
M.D., late of Norwich: printed from his 
original manuscripts,’ &c. The volume opens 
with a short life of Browne, to which are 
appended Whitefoot’s ‘ Minutes,’ and the 
diploma given to Browne by the College of 
Physicians when he was chosen socius hono- 
rarlus. The miscellanies embrace: 1. ‘An 
Account of Island, alias Iceland, in the year 
1662.’ 2. ‘Repertorium, or some Account 
and Monuments in the Cathedral Church of 
Norwich,’ written in 1680. In the preface 
to the 1684 collection Archbishop Tenison, 
speaking of Browne’s unpublished manu- 
scripts, referred to this tract in the following 
terms: ‘Amongst these manuscripts there 
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is one which gives a brief account of all the 
monuments of the cathedral of Norwich. 
It was written merely for private use, and 
the relations of the author expect such justice 
from those into whose hands some imperfect 
copies of it are fallen, that, without their 
consent first obtained, they forbear the pub- 
lishing of it. The truth is, matter equal to 
the skill of the antiquary was not there 
afforded.’ 3. ‘Concerning some Urnes found 
in Brampton Field, Norfolk, ann. 1667,’ a 
supplement to ‘ Urn Burial.’ 4, ‘Some Let- 
ters which pass’d between Mr. Dugdale and 
Dr. Browne, ann. 1658; a letter “ Con- 
cerning the too nice curiosity of censuring 
the Present or judging into Future Dispen- 
sations ;” anote “ Upon reading Hudibras.”’ 
5. ‘A Letter to a Friend,’ &c. (originally 
published in 1690). The first edition of 
‘Christian Morals’ was published in 1716 
by Archdeacon Jeffery. It is supposed that 
this treatise was intended as a continuation 
of ‘ Religio Medici.’ A correspondent of the 
‘European Magazine’ (xi. 89) found in a 
copy of the 1686 edition of Browne’s works 
a manuscript note by White Kennet stating, 
on information derived from Mrs. Lyttle- 
ton, that when Tenison returned Browne’s 
manuscripts to Dr. Edward Browne the 
choicest papers, which were a continuation 
of his ‘ Religio Medici,’ could not be found. 
This note is supported by the statement of 
Jeffery in the preface, that the reason why 
the treatise had not been printed earlier was 
‘because it was unhappily lost by being mis- 
laid among other manuscripts for which 
search was lately made in the presence of 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, of which 
his grace, by letter, informed Mrs, Lyttleton 
when he sent the manuscript to her.’ It 
may be assumed with certainty that Browne 
never intended ‘Christian Morals’ for pub- 
lication in its present shape. Of all his works 
it is the weakest, and has the appearance of 
being a collection of fragmentary jottings 
from notebooks—a piece of patchwork. Of 
course it contains some noble passages, but 
too often the thought is thin and the lan- 
guage turgid. 

The manuscripts of Browne and of his 
son and grandson, Dr, Edward Browne and 
Dr. Thomas Browne, were sold after the 
death of the grandson. Most of them were 
purchased by Sir Hans Sloane, and are now 
preserved in Sloane MSS. 1825-1923. A 
full list of these manuscripts is given by 
Wilkin at the end of the fourth volume of 
the 1835 edition of Browne. All the pieces 
in the collection that could be shown to be 
by Browne were printed by Wilkin. Among 
these are: 1. ‘ Account of Birds, Fish, and 
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other Animals found in Norfolk. 2. ‘Oratio 
Anniversaria Harveiana,’ written to be de- 
livered by his son. 38. ‘On the Ostrich,’ a 
paper drawn up for his son’s use. 4. ‘On 
Dreams,’ a striking fragment. 5, ‘Observa- 
tions on Grafting,’ probably written for 
Evelyn. 6. ‘Hints and Extracts’ (from 
commonplace books), set down for the use 
of hisson. ‘They are not trite or vulgar, 
says Browne, ‘ and very few of them any- 
where to be met with. I set them not 
down in order, but as memory, fancy, or oc- 
casional observation produced them; whereof 
you may take the pains to single out such as 
shall conduce unto your purpose.’ 7. ‘De 
Enecante Garrulo,’ a quaint specimen of 
humorous invective. From memoranda in 
Sloane MS. 1843 it appears that Browne 
meditated writing (1) ‘A Dialogue between 
an Inhabitant of the Earth and of the Moon,’ 
and (2) ‘A Dialogue between two Twins in 
the Womb concerning the world they were 
to come into.’ In the fourth chapter of ‘Urn 
Burial’ he observes: ‘A dialogue between 
two infants in the womb concerning the state 
of this world might handsomely illustrate 
our ignorance of the next, whereof methinks 
we yet discourse in Plato’s den, and are but 
embryo philosophers.’ Whether the dialogues 
were ever actually written is uncertain, A 
‘ Conjectural Restoration of the lost Dialogue 
between two Twins, by Sir Thomas Browne,’ 
was published in 1855 by B. Docray. The 
‘Fragment on Mummies,’ which Wilkin re- 
ceived without suspicion and printed in the 
fourth volume of Browne’s Works (1835), 
was written by James Crossley. Ananony- 
mous manuscript play, called ‘The Female 
Rebellion,’ has been ascribed to Browne, 
without the slightest show of probability, by 
a correspondent of ‘ Notes and Queries’ (5th 
ser, iii. 341-4), A few unpublished letters 
of Browne on professional subjects are pre- 
served in private libraries (Azst. MSS. Comm. 
Reps.) 

A very careful bibliography of ‘ Religio 
Medici’ has been drawn up by Dr, Greenhill. 
He enumerates thirty-three English editions, 
ranging from 1642 to 1881. Of the Latin 
translation ten editions were published be- 
tween 1644 and 1743; a Dutch translation 
appeared in 1665, and was reprinted in 1668 
and 1683; a French translation, made from 
the Dutch, is dated 1668, and Watt mentions 
an edition in two volumes, 12mo, 1732; a 
German translation was published in 1680, 
and republished in 1746. In a letter to 
Aubrey, dated 14 March 1672-3, Browne 
states that the treatise had been already 
translated into high Dutch and Italian. No 
such Italian translation has been discovered. 
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Five manuscript copies of ‘ Religio Medici’ 
are known (see GARDINER’s Preface to Rel. 
Med. 1845, p. vi note). ‘Pseudodoxia Epi- 
demica’ was originally published (in pot folio) 
in 1646. The second edition, which is typo- 
graphically the best, appeared in 1650. Two 
editions are dated 1658, one in folio, and the 
other (which includes ‘Hydriotaphia’ and 
‘The Garden of Cyrus’) in quarto. The fifth 
edition, 1669, 4to, has a portrait of the author 
which bears little resemblance to the other 
portraits. The sixth edition, 1672, 4to, with 
a portrait by Van Hove, was the last that 
appeared in the author’s lifetime, and contains 
his final corrections. A Dutch translation 
was published in 1668 by Griindahl, and a 
German translation in 1680 by Christian 
Knorr (Peganius). In the British Museum 
there is an Italian translation, in 2 vols. 
12mo, published at Venice in 1737. The 
Italian translation was made (as we learn 
from the title-page) from the French; but 
the earliest French translation yet discovered 
is dated 1738. The first collective edition 
of Browne’s works was published in 1686, 
fol. It contains everything that had been 
printed in his lifetime, together with the 
‘Miscellany Tracts’ that Tenison had edited 
in 1683. ‘ Hydriotaphia’ and the ‘Garden 
of Cyrus,’ originally published in 1658, reached 
their sixth edition in the folio of 1686. In 
1736 Curll reprinted ‘ Hydriotaphia’ and a 
portion of the ‘ Garden of Oyrus,’ including 
in the same collection the tract on Brampton 
urns and the ninth of the miscellany tracts. 
No new edition of ‘Hydriotaphia’ appeared 
until 1822, when it was edited (with ‘A 
Letter to a Friend’ and ‘ Museeum Clausum’) 
by James Crossley. The ‘Garden of Cyrus’ 
is included in Wilkin’s editions of Browne’s 
complete works; it has not been publishedin a 
separate form. Of a‘ Letter toa Friend’ Dr. 
Greenhill describes eleven editions, ranging 
from 1690 to 1869 ; his own edition, accom- 
panying ‘ Religio Medici’(1881), isthe twelfth. 
The ‘ Posthumous Works,’ 1712, were not re- 
issued in a separate form, but are included 
in Wilkin’s editions. ‘Christian Morals,’ 
1716, was republished in 1756, with a life 
of Browne by Dr. Johnson and notes. The 
editions of 1761 and 1765 are merely the 
unsold copies (with fresh title-pages) of the 
1756 edition. ‘Christian Morals’ has been 
appended to several modern editions of ‘ Re- 
ligio Medici.’ The only complete collection 
of Browne’s works is Pickering’s edition in 
four volumes, 1835-6, edited by Simon Wilkin. 
This is a worthy edition of a great English 
classic. Wilkin spent twelve years in col- 
lecting and arranging his material ; he spared 
himself no trouble and left no source of 
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information unexplored. The three-volume 
reprint, 1852, of Wilkin’s edition is far in- 
ferior to the 1835 edition; some of the most 
interesting portions of the correspondence 
and several miscellaneous pieces are omitted. 
Dr. Greenhill’s edition of ‘Religio Medici,’ 
1881, displays great care and learning. 
Portraits of Browne are preserved in the 
Royal College of Physicians, in the vestry 
of St. Peter’s, Norwich, and at Oxford. 
[Wood’s Athen (Bliss), iv. 56-9; Wood's Fasti, 
i. 426, 451, 498; Life, and Whitefoot’s Minutes, 
prefixed to Posthumous Works, 1712; Life by 
Dr. Johnson and Supplementary Memoir by Simon 
Wilkin ; Blomefield’s Norfolk, iii. 414, iv. 193- 
194; Works (ed. Wilkin), 1835-6; Greenhill’s 
editions of Religio Medici, 1881 and 1883 ; Cole- 
ridge’s Literary Remains, i. 241-8, ii. 398 ; Pro- 
ceedings of the Archeological Institute, 1847 ; 
The Palatine Note-book, vol. iii. No. 34.] 
A. H. B. 


BROWNE, THOMAS (1672-1710), phy- 
sician, was the son of Dr. Edward Browne 
[q. v.], president of the College of Physicians, 
and thus grandson of the author of ‘Religio 
Medici.’ He was born in London, and 
baptised on 21 Jan. 1672-3. His childhood 
was spent with his grandfather at Norwich, 
as is known from the numerous references 
to ‘Tomey’ in Sir T. Browne’s correspon- 
dence with his son. He entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and proceeded M.B. in 
1695, M.D.1700. He was admitted a candi- 
date of the College of Physicians on 30 Sept. 
1704, and a fellow on 30 Sept. 1707 (Munx). 
In 1698 he married his cousin Alethea, 
daughter of Henry Fairfax, but had no issue. 
He inherited his father’s estate at Northfleet, 
Kent, and (according to a statement in Le 
Neve’s pedigree of the Brownes, printed in 
Willkin’s ‘Life and Works of Sir T. Browne’) 
died in 1710, in consequence of a fall from 
his horse. Browne was not eminent as a 
physician, and what interest attaches to his 
memory is chiefly through his family con- 
nections. He wrote, however, a curious ac- 
count of an antiquarian tour through Eng- 
land in company with Dr. Robert Plot 
(historian of Oxfordshire, &c.), which exists 
in manuscript in the British Museum (Sloane 
pray and is printed in Wilkin’s work above 
cited. 


[Wilkin’s Life and Works of Sir Thomas 
Browne, London, 1836, i.; Munk’s Coll. of Phys. 
2nd ed. ii. 18.] A In 127 


BROWNE, THOMAS (1708 ?-1780), 
Garter king-of-arms, the second son of John 
Browne of Ashbourne, Derbyshire, became 
Bluemantle pursuivant in 1737, Lancaster 
herald in 1743, Norroy king-of-arms in 1761, 
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Clarenceux in 1773, and Garter in 1774. He 
was a most eminent land surveyor, and was 
called ‘Sense Browne, to distinguish him from 
his contemporary, Lancelot Brown[q.v. |, who 
was usually called ‘Capability Brown.’ At 
first he resided at his seat of Little Wimley, 
near Stevenage, Hertfordshire, which he re- 
ceived with his wife; afterwards he removed 
to Camville Place, Essendon, in that county. 
But he died at his town house in St. James’s 
Street (now called Great James Street), Bed- 
ford Row, on 22 Feb. 1780. His portrait has 
been engraved by W. Dickinson, from a 
painting by N. Dance. 

{Noble’s College of Arms, 394, 395, 415, 422, 
439; Evans's Cat. of Engraved Portraits, 13196; 
Bromley’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, 340; Gent. 
Mag. 1. 103.] T. C. 


BROWNE, WILLIAM (1591-1643 ?), 
poet, second son of Thomas Browne, who is 
supposed by Prince to have belonged to the 
knightly family of the Brownes of Browne 
Tlash in the parish of Langtree, near Great 
Torrington, Devonshire, was born at Tavistock 
in 1591. Wood states that he was educated at 
the grammar school of his native town, and 
‘about the beginning of the reign of James I’ 
was sent to Exeter College, Oxford. On 
leaving Oxford (without a degree) he entered 
himself at Clifford’s Inn, whence he migrated 
(November 1611) to the Inner Temple. A 
certain William Browne was granted on 
18 April 1615 the place of pursuivant of wards 
and liveries during life; but we cannot be 
sure that it was the poet who received the 
sinecure, for at this time there were other 
William Brownes belonging to the Inner 
Temple. A William Browne of Chichester 
was admitted student in November 1588, and 
another of‘ Walcott, Northants,’ in November 
1579 (Students of the Inner Temple, 1571- 
1625, pp. 82,57). Browne’s earliest publica- 
tion was an elegy on Prince Henry, who died 
in November 1612. It was printed in 1618, 
with an elegy by Christopher Brooke[q.v.], in 
a small quarto, entitled Two Elegies, con- 
secrated to the never-dying memorie of the 
most worthily admyred: most hartily loued; 
and generally bewayled Prince, Henry Prince 
of Wales,’ 17 leaves. There is a manuscript 
copy of this elegy in the Bodleian. It was 
afterwards introduced, in a somewhat altered 
form, into the fifth song of the first book of 
‘Britannia’s Pastorals.’ The first book of the 
‘Pastorals’ appears to have been composed 
before the poet had attained his twentieth 
year ; for in the fifth song he writes— 

O how (methinkes) the impes of Mneme bring 
Dewes of Invention from their sacred spring ! 
Here could I spend that spring of Poesie 
Which not twice ten sunnes have bestow’d on me, 
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The curiously engraved title-page of the first 
edition of book i., fol., bears no date, but the 
address to the reader is dated ‘From the Inner 
Temple, June the 18, 1613” Prefixed are 
commendatory verses (in Latin, Greek, and 
English) by Drayton, Selden, Christopher 
Brooke, and others ; and the book is dedicated 
to Edward, lord Zouch. In 1616 appeared 
the second book, with a dedicatory sonnet to 
William, earl of Pembroke, and commenda- 
tory verses by John Glanvill, John Davies of 
Hereford, Wither, Ben Jonson, and others. 
The two books were republished in one vol. 
8vo in 1625. A copy of the edition of 1625, 
containing manuscript additional commen- 
datory verses by friends of the poet, was in 
the possession of Beloe, who printed the 
whole of the manuscript matter in the sixth 
volume of his ‘Anecdotes of Literature.’ 
The third book of the ‘ Pastorals’ was not 

ublished in the author’s lifetime; but Beriah 

otfield [q.v.], while engaged in collecting ma- 
terials for his work on ‘ Cathedral Libraries,’ 
discovered a manuscript copy of it in the 
library of Salisbury Cathedral. In 1852 
the manuscript was printed for the Percy 
Society, and it has since been reprinted in 
Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt’s collective edition of 
Browne’s works (2 vols. 1868). As the third 
book is much inferior to the first and se- 
cond books, doubts were cast on its authen- 
ticity at the time of the publication of the 
manuscript ; but this inferiority is probably 
due to the fact that the third book is in an un- 
revised state. ‘Britannia’s Pastorals’ were 
greatly applauded at the time of their first ap- 
pearance, and still hold a distinguished place 
in English poetry. Browne was an ardent 
admirer of Spenser, to whose memory he pays 
an eloquent tribute in the first song of the se- 
cond book. Many passages are written in close 
imitation of Spenser, and it was from the 
study of the ‘ Faérie Queene’ that he drew 
his fondness for allegory. The narrative is 
very vague and shadowy ; and it is doubtful 
whether there is some real story of love trou- 
bles, or whether the characters are wholly 
fictitious. Browne is at his best when he 
leaves the narrative to take care of itself and 
indulges in pastoral descriptions. Few have 
shown a truer appreciation for the sights and 
sounds of the country, though his descriptions 
are sometimes weakened by the introduction 
of crowded details. He is particularly fond 
of drawing similes from the homeliest objects, 
and his quaint simplicity of imagery is not 
the least of hischarms. The baldness of the 
narrative and the tediousness of the allegori- 
sing are forgotten when he sings of the trim 
hedgerows and garden walks of his native 
Devon. Browne has always been a favourite 
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with the poets. Passages in Milton’s ‘L’Al- 
legro’ are imitated from the ‘ Pastorals ;’ 
Keats’s early poems show clear traces of 
Browne's influence ; and Mrs. Browning took 
some lines from ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals’ as the 
motto of her ‘ Vision of the Poets.’ Browne 
was indeed, as Michael Drayton says of him 
in the epistle to Henry Reynolds, a ‘rightly 
born poet.’ There is preserved (in the li- 
brary of Alfred H. Huth) a copy of the first 
edition of ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals’ containing 
notes in the handwriting of Milton. The 
volume was submitted to the scrutiny of 
experts, and there is no reason for doubting 
the authenticity of the notes, which are 
meagre and of no great interest. In 1614 ap- 
peared ‘The Shepheards Pipe,’ small 8vo, de- 
dicated to Edward, lord Zouch. It contains 
seven eclogues by Browne, to which are ap- 
pended eclogues by Christopher Brooke, 
Wither, and Davies of Hereford. In the first 
of Browne’s eclogues is incorporated the story 
of Jonathas by Occleve, then printed for the 
first time. At the end of the eclogue Browne 
makes the following note:—‘ As this shall 
please I may be drawne to publish the rest of 
his workes, being all perfect in my hands,’ 
Unfortunately the manuscripts were never 
published. The fourth eclogue is a smoothly 
written elegy (which may have supplied Mil- 
ton with hints for ‘ Lycidas’) on the death of 
Thomas Manwood, son of Sir Peter Manwood. 
In the fifth eclogue the poet addresses Chris- 
topher Brooke, urging him to write poetry of a 
higher strain. After the seventh eclogue there 
is a second title-page, ‘Other Eglogves: by 
Mr. Brooke, Mr. Wither, and Mr, Davies.’ 
The first piece is inscribed to Browne by 
Brooke ; in the second (which is by Wither) 
Brooke and Browne are figured under the 
names of Cuttie and Willy; the third, which 
is by Davies, is entitled ‘An Hclogue be- 
tween young Willy the singer of his native 
Pastorals and old Wernocke his friend.’ 
Then follows a third title-page, ‘Another 
Eclogue by Mr. George Wither. Dedicated 
to his truely louing and worthy friend, Mr, 
W. Browne.’ Browne’s next work was the 
‘Inner Temple Masque,’ on the subject of 
Ulysses and Circe, written to be represented 
by the members of that society on 13 Jan. 
1614-15. As the books of the Inner Temple 
contain no mention of any expenses incurred 
by the performance, it is probable that the ar- 
rangements for the representation of the 
masque were at the last moment counter- 
manded, The piece was printed for the first 
time in Davies’s edition of Browne’s works 
(3 vols. 1772),from a manuscript in Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. Warton suggests, with 
little show of plausibility, that the ‘ Inner 
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Temple Masque’ supplied Milton with ‘the 
idea of a masque on the subject of Comus.’ 
Few facts are known about Browne’s per- 
sonal history. From Harleian MS. 6164 Sir 
Egerton Brydges discovered that he married 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Eversfield of 
Den, near Horsham, and had two sons, who 
died in infancy. He survived his wife and 
wrote an epitaph on her. At the beginning 
of 1624 he returned to Exeter College and 
became tutor to the Hon. Robert Dormer, 
afterwards earl of Carnarvon. In the ‘Ma- 
triculation Book’ is the entry, ‘30 Ap. 1624, 
William Browne, son of Thomas Browne, 
gentleman, of Tavistock, matriculated, age 
33.’ It is possible (though improbable) that 
he did not matriculate during his earlier re- 
sidence. On 25 Aug. 1624 he received per- 
mission to be created master of arts, but 
the degree was not actually conferred until 
the 16th of the following November. In 
the public register of the university he is 
styled ‘vir omni humana literarum et bona- 
rum artium cognitione instructus,’ Wood 
states that he was afterwards received into 
the family of the Herberts at Wilton, where 
he ‘ got wealth and purchased an estate.’ In 
1629 Samuel Austin [q. v.] of Lostwithiel 
dedicated to Browne, jointly with Drayton 
and Serjeant Pollexfen, the second book of 
his ‘Urania.’ Ashmole MS. 36 contains a 
copy of verses by Abraham Holland ad- 
dressed ‘To my honest father M. Michael 
Drayton and my new yet loved friend Mr. 
Will. Browne.’ In November 1640 Browne 
was residing at Dorking, whence he addressed 
a letter (preserved in Ashmole MS. 8380) to 
Sir Benjamin Ruddyerd. Among the Lans- 
downe MSS. (No.777) is a collection of poems 
by Browne, first printed at the Lee Priory 
Press in 1815. The collection includes a 
series of fourteen sonnets to ‘Ccelia,’ in 
which the writer seems to refer to the death 
of his wife and to his second wooing; some 
tender epistles and elegies; six ‘ Visions,’ on 
the model of Du Bellay ; jocular and baccha- 
nalian verses ; epigrams andepitaphs. Among 
the epitaphs are found the famous lines 
‘Underneath this sable herse,’ &¢., which 
have been commonly attributed, on no better 
authority than Peter Whalley, to Ben Jon- 
son. In ‘ Notes and Queries,’ Ist ser. iii. 262, 
it was pointed out that in Aubrey’s ‘Me- 
moires of naturall remarques in Wilts’ the 
lines are stated to have been ‘made by Mr. 
Willia Browne, who wrote the Pastoralls, 
and they are inserted there.’ No new infor- 
mation was elicited by the recent discussion 
in the pages of the ‘ Academy ’ (Nos. 608-10, 
and 617), The Lansdowne MS. makes the 
epitaph consist of twelve lines; and in this 
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form it is found in ‘Poems written by the 
Right Honourable William, Earl of Pem- 
broke’ (1660) and Osborne’s ‘ Traditional 
Memoirs of James I.’ The epitaph certainly 
reads better as a single sextain; and Hazlitt 
makes the plausible suggestion, that ‘ who- 
ever composed the original sextain . 

the addition is the work of another pen, 
namely, Lord Pembroke’s” Among the hu- 
morous poems in the Lansdowne MS. is the 
well-known ‘ Lydford Journey.’ Prince in 
the ‘ Worthies of Devon’ makes the poem con- 
sist of sixteen verses. The manuscript gives 
seventeen verses; and the copy in Thomas 
Westcote’s ‘View of Devonshire in 1630’ 
(Exeter, 1845) contains nineteen verses. Com- 
paring Westcote’s text with the text of the 
Lansdowne MS., we get twenty verses (vide 
Academy, No. 623, p. 262). 

After 1640 we hear no more of Browne. 
In the register of Tavistock, under date 
27 March 16438, is an entry, ‘ William Browne 
was buried’ ( Works, ed. Hazlitt, i. xxxvili) ; 
but, as the name is so common, we cannot be 
sure that this William Browne was the poet. 
Another William Browne died at Ottery St. 
Mary in December 1645. From a passage in 
Carpenter’s ‘Geographia’ (1635, p. 263) it has 
been frequently asserted that Browne intended 
to write a history of English poetry from the 
earliest times to his own day ; but Carpenter’s 
words, which are usually quoted at second 
hand and without reference to the context, 
do not bear this interpretation. What he 
says is: ‘Many inferiour faculties are yet 
left, wherein our Devon hath displaied her 
abilities as well as in the former, as in Philo- 
sophers, Historians, Oratours, and Poets, the 
blazoning of whom to the life, especially the 
last, I had rather leave to my worthy friend 
Mr. W. Browne, who, as hee hath already 
honoured his countrie in his elegant and 
sweet Pastoralls, no question will easily bee 
intreated a little farther to grace it by draw- 
ing out the line of his Poeticke Auncasters be- 
ginning in Josephus Iscanus and ending in 
himselfe.’ Wood, making no reference to 
Carpenter, writes: ‘So was he expected and 
also intreated, a little farther to grace it [sc. 
his country] by drawing out the line of his 
poetic ancestors beginning in Josephus Is- 
canius and ending in himself; but whether 
ever published, having been all or mostly 
written as ’twas said, | know not.’ Whether 
there is any truth or not in the italicised 
words, it is certain that the work would have 
been merely an account of Devonshire writers, 
not a complete survey of English poetry. 
Browne was a good antiquarian. In a mar- 
ginal note at the beginning of the first book of 
‘ Britannia’s Pastorals’ he corrects a passage 
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in the printed copy of William of Malmes- 
bury from a manuscript copy in the hands of 
his ‘ very learned friend Mr, Selden.’ Michael 
Drayton in the Epistle to Henry Reynolds 
speaks of Browne as one of his ‘dear com- 
panions’ and ‘bosom friends,’ To the second 
edition of the ‘ Polyolbion’ (1622) Browne 
prefixed a copy of laudatory verses ; and Dray- 
ton showed his respect for Browne by dedi- 
cating to him anelegy. Christopher Brooke’s 
‘ Ghost of Richard the Third,’ 1614, and the 


later editions of Overbury’s ‘ Wife, contain | 


poetical tributes by Browne, to whom may 
be safely assigned the commendatory verses, 
bearing the signature ‘ W. B.,’ prefixed to 
Massinger’s ‘ Duke of Millaine’ (1623) and 
‘ Bondman’ (1624). Browne was also a con- 
tributor to ‘ Epithalamia Oxoniensia,’ 1625. 
Like his friend Michael Drayton, whom he 
resembled in many respects, Browne possessed 
a gentleness and simplicity of character which 
secured him the affection and admiration of 
his contemporaries. Prince tells us that ‘ he 
had a great mind ina little body.’ Whether 
this description is to be taken merely as a 
flower of speech, or whether the poet was 
of short stature, it would be ditlicult to 
determine. 

Browne’s works were edited in 1772, 3 vols. 
12mo, by Thomas Davies the bookseller. The 
poems in Lansdowne MS. 777 were first 
printed by Sir Egerton Brydges at the Lee 
Priory Press. In 1868 a complete edition of 
Browne’s works was edited for the Rox- 
burghe Club, in 2 vols. 4to, by Mr. W. Carew 
Hazlitt. 

{Memoir by W. C. Hazlitt prefixed to vol. 1, 
of Browne’s works, ed. 1868; Wood’s Athenee 
(Bliss), ii. 864-7 ; Wood’s Fasti, i. 419; Boase’s 
Reg. Exeter Coll. Oxon.; Prince’s Worthies of 
Devon; Carpenter’s Geographia, 1635, p. 263 ; 
Beloe’s Anecdotes, vi. 58-85 ; Warton’s Hist. of 
English Poetry, ed. 1871, iii. 321; Retrospective 
Review, ii. 149; Corser’s Collectanea.] A. H. B. 


BROWNE, WILLIAM (1628-1678), 
botanist, was born at Oxford, and trained at 
that university, where he graduated B.A. on 
2 Nov. 1647, being described as of Magdalen 
College. On 2 July 1652 he was one of the 
examiners of Anthony 4 Wood for B.A. Con- 
jointly with Dr. P. Stephen, principal of 
Iaetnlon Hall, he edited a new edition of 
Bobart’s ‘ Catalogue of the Oxford Garden.’ 
This is notable as being the first botanical 
book issued in this country which cites the 
pages of authors quoted. He took the degree 
of B.D. on 8 July 1665, and preached one 
of the university sermons at St. Mary’s on 
22 Aug. 1671. He died suddenly on 25 March 
1678, and was buried in the outer chapel 
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of Magdalen College, of which he was senior 
fellow. 

[Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), ii. 104, 282; Wood’s 
Athen Oxon. (Bliss) Life, xx, lxx; Pulteney’s 
Biog. Sketches of Botany (1790), i. 166-9.] 

B.D. J. 


BROWNE, Str WILLIAM (1692-1774), 
physician, was born in the county of Dur- 
ham in 1692, and was the son of a physician. 
He entered Peterhouse, Cambridge, in 1707 ; 
graduated B.A. 1711, and M.A. 1714. In 
1716, having received a license from the uni- 
versity, he began to practise medicine at 
Lynn, Norfolk, where he lived for over 
thirty years. He was considered to be ec- 
centric, but he succeeded in making a for- 
tune, and in 1749 he moved to London, 
where he lived for the rest of his life in 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury. In 1721 he 
took his M.D. degree at Cambridge. In 
1725 he was admitted a candidate at the 
College of Physicians, and in the next year 
a fellow. On 1 March 1738-9 he was ad- 
mitted a fellow of the Royal Society, and in 
1748 he was knighted through the interest 
of the Duke of Montagu. After settling in 
London he passed through the various offices 
of the College of Physicians, and in 1765 
and 1766 was president. At this time there 
wags a violent dispute between the college 
and the licentiates. Browne wasa defender 
of the privileges of the universities, and had 
offended the licentiates by a pamphlet in the 
dispute with Dr. Schomberg (a ‘ Vindication 
of the Royal College of Physicians,’ 1753). 
Foote caricatured him on the stage in his 
farce ‘The Devil on Two Sticks.’ Browne 
sent Foote a card complimenting him on his 
accuracy, but sending his own muff to com- 
plete the likeness. He found it difficult to 
maintain his dignity at the college, and on 
one occasion, when he was holding the 
comitia, the licentiates forced their way 
tumultuously into the room. Resolving to 
avoid such an affront in future, he deter- 
mined to resign his office instead of holding 
it for the usual term of five years. On quit- 
ting the chair he delivered a humorous ad- 
dress, which was published in Latin and 
English. In this he declared that he had 
found fortune in the country, honour in the 
college, and now proposed to find pleasure 
at the medicinal springs. He accordingly 
went to Bath, where he called upon War- 
burton at Prior Park. Warburton gives a 
ludicrous description of the old gentleman, 
with his muff, his Horace, and his spy-glass, 
who showed all the alacrity of a boy both in 
body and mind. He returned to London, 
where, on St. Luke’s day 1771, he appeared 
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at Batson’s coffee-house in a laced coat and 
fringed gloves to show himself to the lord 
mayor. He explained his healthy appearance 
by saying that he had neither wife nor debts. 
His wife had died on 25 July 17638, in her 
sixty-fourth year. Browne died on 10 March 
1774. He was buried at Hillington, Nor- 
folk, under a Latin epitaph written by him- 
self. He left a will profusely interlarded 
with Greek and Latin, and directed that his 
Elzevir Horace should be placed on his 
cofiin. He left three gold medals worth five 
guineas each to be given to undergraduates 
at Cambridge for Greek and Latin odes and 
epigrams. He also founded a scholarship of 
twenty guineas a year, the holder of which 
was to remove to Peterhouse. 

Browne’s only daughter Mary was second 
wife of William Folkes, brother of Martin 
Folkes, president of the Royal Society. In 
1767 he presented his picture by Hudson to 
the College of Physicians. 

Browne’s works areas follows: 1. ‘Trans- 
lation of Dr. Gregory’s Elements of Catop- 
trics and Dioptrics (with some additions),’ 
1715 and 1735. 2. ‘Two Odes in imitation 
of Horace,’ 1763 and 1765; the second 
written in 1741 on Sir Robert Walpole 
ceasing to be minister, and dedicated to the 
Earl of Orford, from whose family he had 
received many favours. 
utriusque lingue,’ 1765 (containing the 
Harveian oration for 1751, also published 
separately at the time). 4. ‘Appendix al- 
tera ad opuscula,’ his farewell oration, 
also published in English, 1768, 5. ‘ Frag- 
mentum JIsaaci Hawkins Browne, arm., 
sive Anti-Bolingbrokius,’ translated for a 
second ‘ Religio Medici,’ 1768 (the Latin of 
I. H. Browne from the poems published by 
his son in 1768, with English by W. B.) 
6. ‘Fragmentum completum,’ 1769 (con- 
tinuation of the last in Latin and English 
by W.B.) 7. ‘Appendix ad Opuscula’ (a 
Latin ode with English translations), 1770. 
8. ‘A Proposal on our Coin, to remedy all 
Present and prevent all Future Disorders,’ 
1771 (dedicated to the memory of Speaker 
Onslow). 9. ‘A New Year’s Gift, a Problem 
and Demonstration on the ‘Thirty-nine 
Articles’ (explaining difficulties which had 
occurred to him on having to sign the articles 
at Cambridge), 1772. 10. ‘ The Pill-plot, to 
Dr. Ward, a quack of merry memory,’ 1772 
(written at Lynn in 1734). 11. *Correc- 
tions in Verse from the Father of the College 
on Son Cadogan’s Gout Dissertation, contain- 
ing False Physic, False Logic, False Philo- 
sophy,’ 1772. 12. ‘Speech on the Royal 
Society, recommending Mathematics as the 
paramount Qualification for their Chair,’ 
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38. ‘Opuscula varia | 
| died in John Street, Fitzroy Square, 20 July 
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1772. 18. ‘Elogy and Address, 1773. 
14. ‘Latin Version of the Book of Job’ 
(unfinished). ta 

Browne’s best known production is pro- 
bably the Cambridge answer to the much 
better Oxford epigram upon George I’s 
present of Bishop Moore’s library to the 
university of Cambridge :— 

The king to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 

For tories own no argument but force ; 

With equal care to Cambridge books he sent, 

For whigs allow no force but argument. 

[Munk’s Coll. of Phys. ii. 95; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd, iii. 315-30; Letters from a late Eminent 
Prelate, p. 404.] Jbe IS 


BROWNE, WILLIAM (1748-1825), gem 
and seal engraver, obtained the patronage of 
Catherine II, empress of Russia, who gave 
him much employment and appointed him 
her‘ gem sculptor.’ In 1788 he was living in 
Paris, where he worked for the royal family, 
but in the outbreak of the revolution in the 
following year returned to England. He was 
a frequent exhibitor at the Royal Academy 
between 1770 and 1828 of classical heads and 
portraits. Browne’s talents met with but 
little recognition in his own country, and the 
finest specimens of his art were sent to Rus- 
sia. Some of his portraits of eminent persons 
are in the royal collection at Windsor. He 


1825, aged 77. 


[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists (1878); MS. 
Notes in British Museum.] J BAS 


BROWNE, WILLIAM GEORGE (1768- 
1813), oriental traveller, was born in London 
on 25 July 1768, and descended from an old 
Cumberland family. He was educated pri- 
vately until entering at Oriel College, Oxford, 
where, receiving ‘no encouragement and little 
assistance in his academical studies,’ he dili- 
gently strove to educate himself. After 
leaving Oxford (B.A. 1789) he for a time 
pursued the study of the law, which he re- 
linquished upon becoming independent by his 
father’s death. His earnest though sedate 
temper was deeply stirred by the French 
revolution. He reprinted at his own expense 
a portion of Buchanan’s treatise ‘De Jure 
Regni apud Scotos,’ and other political tracts, 
and seemed inclined to a public career, when 
his thoughts were diverted into a new channel 
by reading Bruce’s travels and the first re- 
port of the African Association, and he re- 
solved to devote himself to the exploration 
of Africa, Among his qualifications he enu- 
merates ‘a good constitution, though by no 
means robust, steadiness of purpose, much in- 
difference to personal accommodations and 
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enjoyments, together with a degree of pa- 
tience which could endure reverses and dis- 
appointments without murmuring.’ He also 
possessed a fair acquaintance with the classics, 
and an elementary knowledge of chemistry, 
botany, and mineralogy. He arrived at Alex- 
andriain January 1792, and after two months’ 
residence proceeded westwards along the 
coast to visit the ruins at Siwah, which, 
with a candour rare among explorers, he 
pronounced not to be the remains of the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon. Rennell, who 
differed from him on this question, remarks 
that Browne’s Ammonian expedition in- 
volyed much more personal risk than Alex- 
ander’s. He subsequently spent some time 
at Cairo, studying Arabic and investigating 
the political and social condition of the 
country, and visited the principal remains 
of Egyptian antiquity, now familiar, but in 
his time little known, to Europeans, Being 
prevented by war from entering Nubia, he 
turned aside to the vast Roman quarries at 
Cosseir on the Red Sea, which he explored 
in the disguise of an oriental. The war still 


continuing, he determined to accompany the | 


great Soudan caravan to Darfur, a country 
not previously described by any European, 
from which he hoped to penetrate into 
Abyssinia. After encountering great hard- 
ships he reached Darfur in July 1798, only 
to fall sick of dysentery, to be robbed of 
most of his property, and to be detained by 
the sultan. He was not, however, imprisoned 
or personally ill-treated, and employed his 
enforced residence in examining the cha- 
racter and productions of the uninviting 
country, solacing his ennui by the education 
of two young lions. At length the sultan 
was induced to dismiss him by the fear of 
reprisals on Darfurian merchants in Egypt, 
and Browne returned with the caravan of 
1796, having made no remarkable discoveries 
of his own, but having gained much informa- 
tion, especially on the course of the Nile, 
the correctness of which has been established 
by subsequent research. Having journeyed 
over Syria and through Asia Minor to Con- 
stantinople, he arrived in England in 1798, 
and published an account of his travels in 
1800. The unfavourable reception of this 
valuable work was chiefly owing to the de- 
fects of the writer’s style. As a traveller 
Browne is not only observant but intelli- 
gent and judicious, but his good sense deserts 
him when he takes the pen in hand, and he 
becomes intolerably affected and pedantic. 
His enthusiasm is unaccompanied by fancy 
or imagination, and his faithful registry of 
observations and occurrences is rarely en- 
livened by any gleam of descriptive power. 
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His work was further prejudiced in the eyes 
of the public by the prominence given’ to 
physiological details and an eccentric en- 
comium of eastern manners and customs at 
the expense of the civilisation of Europe. 
There is, nevertheless, an element of reason 
in Browne’s paradox, and his favourable 
judgment of orientals after all he had under- 
gone at their hands says much for his good 
temper and philosophic candour, 

From 1800 to 1802 Browne travelled again 
in Turkey and the Levant generally, and 
collected much valuable information, par- 
tially published after his death in Walpole’s 
‘Travels in various Countries of the East.’ 
He spent the next ten years in England, 
‘leading the life of a scholar and recluse in 
the vast metropolis,’ but intimate with several 
men of similar tastes, especially Smithson 
Tennant, the Cambridge professor of che- 
mistry, who speaks of his ‘soothing, romantic 
evening conversations.’ In 1812 he again 
left England with the object of penetrating 
into Tartary by way of Persia. Travelling 
through Asia Minor and visiting Armenia, 
he proceeded in safety as far as Tabriz, which 
he left for Teheran towards the end of the 
summer of 1813, accompanied by two ser- 
vants. According to one account these men 
returned a few days afterwards, declaring 
that Browne had been murdered by banditti. 
According to another, the discovery was 
made by the mehmandar, or officer charged 
to insure his safety, whom Browne had un- 
fortunately preceded. His body could not 
be eeoverad. but his effects, excepting his 
money, were restored to the English am- 
bassador, and after some time his bones, or 
what were represented as such, were brought 
to Tabriz and honourably interred. There 
seems no good reason for the suspicions 
entertained of the Persian government, and 
it remains a question whether the motive of 
the murder was plunder or fanaticism exas- 
perated by Browne’s imprudence in wearing 
a Turkish dress. 

Browne is described as grave and saturnine, 
‘with a demeanour,’ says Beloe, ‘ precisely 
that of a Turk of the better order.’ Beneath 
this reserve he concealed an ardent en- 
thusiasm, his attachments were warm and 
durable, he acted from the highest principles 
of honour, and was capable of great gene- 
rosity and kindness. In politics he was a 
republican, in religion a free-thinker, His 
intellectual endowments were rather solid 
than shining, but he possessed in an eminent 
degree two of the traveller's most essential 
qualifications, exactness and veracity. 

[Browne’s Travels in Africa, Egypt, and 
Syria, 1800; Walpole’s Travels in various 
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Countries of the East, 1820; Beloe’s Sexagena- 
rian, vol. ii.] RAG: 


BROWNING, ELIZABETH BARRETT 
(1806-1861), poetess, was born at Coxhoe 
Hall, in the parish of Kelloe, Durham, on 
6 March 1806. She was the eldest daughter 
of Edward Moulton, and was christened by 
the names of Elizabeth Barrett. Her parents 
were married at Gosforth church, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. Not long afterwards Mr. Moulton, 
himself succeeding to some property, took 
the name of Barrett. In after times Mrs, 
Browning signed herself at length as Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. Her mother was 
Mary Graham, the daughter of a Mr. Graham, 
afterwards known as Graham Clarke of 
Feltham in Northumberland. Soon after 
the child’s birth her parents brought her 
southwards to Hope End, near Ledbury in 
Herefordshire, where Mr. Barrett possessed 
a considerable estate, and had built himself 
a country house, with Moorish windows and 
turrets. It is described by one of his family 
as standing in a lovely park among trees. 
The house, too, was very beautiful. The 
great hall had an organ init. ‘ Elizabeth's 
room’ was a lofty chamber with a stained- 
glass window. Little Elizabeth used to sit 
propped against the wall with her hair falling 
all about her face, a childlike fairy figure. 
Elizabeth was famed among the children for 
her skill with her white roses; she had a 
bower of her own ail overgrown with their 
sprays. The roses are still blooming for the 
readers of the ‘Lost Bower,’ ‘clear as once 
beneath the sunshine.’ 

Another favourite device of the child’s 
was that of a man of flowers laid out in beds 
upon the lawn; a huge giant wrought of 
spade, ‘eyes of gentianella’s azure, staring, 
winking at the skies’ (see ‘Hector in the 
Garden’), Elizabeth’s gift for learning was 
extraordinary ; at eight years old she had a 
tutor and could read Homer in the original, 
holding her book in one hand and nursing 
her doll on the other arm. She has said her- 
self that in those days ‘ the Greeks were her 
demi-gods.’ ‘She dreamed more of Aga- 
memnon than of Moses her black pony.’ At 
the same age she too began to write poems. 
When she was thirteen her epic of the 
‘Battle of Marathon’ was written in four 
books, and her father had it printed in 1819, 
issuing it in 1820; ‘papa was bent upon 
spoiling me,’ she writes. A cousin remem- 
bers anode, which the girl recited to her father 
on his birthday about thistime. This cousin 
used to pay visits to Hope End, where their 
common grandmother would also come and 
stay. The old lady did not approve of these 
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| readings and writings, and used to say she 


had far rather see Elizabeth’s hemming more 
carefully finished off than hear of all this 
Greek. Elizabeth was growing up mean- 
while under happy influences. She had 
brothers and sisters in her home, her life was 
not all study, she had the best of company, 
that of happy children, as well as of all 
bright and natural things. She was fond of 
riding, she loved her gardens, her woodland 
playground. As she grew older she used to 
drive a pony and go further afield. A child 
of those days flying in terror along one of 
these steep Herefordshire lanes, perhaps 
frightened by a cow’s horns beyond the 
hedge, still describes being overtaken by a 
young girl in a pony carriage with a pale 
spiritual face and a profusion of dark curls, 
who suddenly caught her up into safety and 
drove rapidly away with her. All these 
scenes are turned to account in ‘Aurora 
Leigh.’ One day, when Elizabeth was about 
fifteen, the young girl, impatient for her ride, 
tried to saddle her pony alone, in a field, and 
fell with the saddle upon her, in some way 
injuring her spine so seriously that she was 
for years upon her back. 

She was about twenty when her mother’s 
last illness began, and at the same time some 
money catastrophe (the result of other 
pects misdeeds) overtook Mr. Barrett. 

e would not allow his wife to be troubled 
or told of this crisis in his affairs, and com- 
pounded at an enormous cost with his cre- 
ditors, materially diminishing his income for 
life, so as to put off any change in the ways 
at Hope End until change could trouble the 
sickladyno more. After Mrs. Barrett’s death, 
when Elizabeth was a little over twenty, 
they came away, leaving Hope End among 
the hills forever. ‘Beautiful, beautiful hills,’ 
Miss Barrett wrote long afterwards from her 
closed sick room in London, ‘and yet not for 
the whole world’s beauty would I stand among 
the sunshine and shadow of them any more: 
it would be a mockery, like the taking back 
of a broken flower to its stalk’ (see Letters 
of E. B. Browning to R. H. Horne). 

The family spent two years at Sidmouth 
and then came to London, where Mr. Barrett 
bought a house at 74 Gloucester Place. 
Elizabeth Barrett published the ‘Essay on 
Mind’ at twenty years of age (1826), ‘Pro- 
metheus’ and other poems at twenty-six; she 
was twenty-seven when the ‘Seraphim’ came 
out. Her continued delicacy kept her for 
months at a time a prisoner to her room, but 
she was becoming known to the world. 
‘Prometheus’ is reviewed in the ‘Quarterly 
Review’ for 1840, and there Miss Barrett's 
name comes second among a list of the most 
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accomplished women of those days. Her 
noble poem on Cowper’s grave was repub- 
lished with the ‘Seraphim,’ on which (what- 
ever her later opinion may have been) she 
at the time seems to have set small count; 
all the remaining copies of the book being 
locked away, she writes, in the ‘wardrobe 
in her father’s bedroom,’ entombed as safely 
as (Edipus among the olives. In a copy of 
this book, which belonged tothe late J. Dykes 
Campbell, there is an added stanza to ‘The 
Image of God, which she never printed, and 
many faint corrections in her delicate hand- 
writing. From Gloucester Place Miss Bar- 
rett went an unwilling exile for her health’s 
sake to Torquay, where the tragedy occurred 
which ‘gave a nightmare to her life for 
ever.’ Her brother had come to see her to seek 
comfort for trouble of his own, when he was 
accidentally drowned in Babbicombe Bay, 
under circumstances of torturing suspense, 
which added to the shock. All that year 
the sea beating upon the shore sounded to 
her as a dirge, she says, in a letter to Miss 
Mitford. It was long before Miss Barrett's 
health was sufficiently restored to allow of 
her being brought home to Gloucester Place, 
where many years passed away in the con- 
finement of a sick room, to which few besides 
the members of her own family were ad- 
mitted. Among these exceptions were to be 
found Miss Mitford, who would travel forty 
miles to see her for an hour, Mrs. Jameson, 
and aboveall Mr. Kenyon, the ‘friend and 
dearest cousin’ to whom she afterwards de- 
dicated ‘ Aurora Leigh.” Mr. Kenyon had 
an almost fatherly affection for her, and from 
the first recognised his young relative’s ge- 
nius. He was her constant visitor and link 
with the outside world. As Miss Barrett 
lay on her couch with her dog Flush at her 


feet, Miss Mitford describes her as reading | 


‘books in almost every language,’ giving 
herself heart and soul to poetry. She also 
occupied herself with prose, writing literary 
articles for the ‘Atheneum,’ and contri- 
buting to a modern rendering of Chaucer, 
which was then being edited by her unknown 
friend, Mr. R. H. Horne. These early letters 
of Mrs. Browning to Mr. Horne, published 
after her death with her husband’s sanction, 
are full of the suggestions of her fancy; as 
for instance, ‘Sappho who broke off a frag- 
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ment of her soul for us to guess at,’ Of her- | 


self she once writes (apparently in answer to 
some question of Mr. Horne’s): ‘My story 
amounts to the knife-grinder’s, with nothing 
at all for a catastrophe! A bird in a cage 
would have as good a story; most of my 
events and nearly all my intense pleasure 
have passed in my thoughts,’ 
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In 1843 Miss Barrett wrote the ‘ Cry of 
the Children,’ so often quoted. It was sug- 
gested by the report of the commissioners 
appointed to investigate the subject of the 
employment of young children. In the early 
part of 1846 she assisted Mrs. Jameson, who 
was preparing a volume of collected papers, 
by contributing a translation from the ‘Odys- 
sey.” About this time Mr. Kenyon first 
brought Mr. Browning as a visitor to the 
house. It must have been about this time 
that Miss Barrett, writing to Mrs. Jameson, 
says, in a warm and grateful letter in the 
possession of Mrs. Oliphant: ‘First I was 
drawn to you, then I was and am bound 
to you, but I do not move into the confes- 
sional notwithstanding my own heart and 
yours.’ 

In ‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship’ Miss 
Barrett had written of Browning among 
other poets as of the ‘pomegranate which, 
if cut deep down the middle, shows a heart 
within blood-tinctured, of a veined hu- 
manity.’ Very soon after their first acquain- 
tance they became engaged, and were married 
in the autumn of the same year, 1846. The 
‘Sonnets from the Portuguese’ are among the 
loveliest in the English language, and were 
written in secret by Mrs. Browning before 
her marriage, although they were not shown 
to her husband till long afterwards. He 
himself had once called her ‘his Portuguese’ 
(see Mrs. Browning’s ‘Caterina toCamoens’), 
and she had replied by writing these son- 
nets. There is a quality in them which is 
beyond words; an echo from afar which 
belongs to the highest human expression of 
feeling. Leigh Hunt may be quoted as ex- 
pressing his wonder at the marvellous beauty, 
‘the entire worthiness and loveliness’ of 
these sonnets. Some time in 1846 the doc- 
tors had declared that Miss Barrett’s life 
depended upon her leaving England for the 
winter, and immediately after their marriage 
Mr. Browning took his wife abroad. Mrs. 
Jameson was at Paris when Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning arrived there. In the life of Mrs. 
Jameson, by her niece, Mrs. Macpherson, 
there is an interesting description of the 
meeting and the surprise, and of their all 
journeying together southwards by Avignon 
and Vaucluse. They came to a rest at Pisa, 
whence Mrs. Browning writes to her old 
friend, Mr. Horne, to tell him of her marriage, 
and she adds that Mrs. Jameson calls her, 
notwithstanding all the emotion and fatigue 
of the last six weeks, rather ‘transformed’ 
than improved. From Pisa the new married 
pair went to Florence, where they finally 


settled, and where their boy was born in 


1849. Those among us who only knew 
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Mrs. Browning as a wife and as a mother 
have found it difficult to realise her life under 
any other conditions, so vivid and complete 
is the image of her peaceful home, of its fire- 
side where the logs are burning, and the mis- 
tress established on her sofa, with her little 
boy curled up by her side, the door opening 
and shutting meanwhile to the quick step of 
the master of the house, and to the life of the 
world without, coming to find her in her 
quiet corner, We can recall the slight figure 
in its black silk dress, the writing apparatus 
by the sofa, the tiny inkstand, the quill- 
nibbed pen-holder, the unpretentious imple- 
ments of her work. ‘She was a little woman ; 
she liked little things.’ Her miniature edi- 
tions of the classics are still carefully pre- 
served, with her name written in each in her 
sensitive fine handwriting, and always her 
husband’s name added above her own, for she 
dedicated all her books to him: it was a 
fancy that she had. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
who visited Mrs. Browning at Florence, has 
described her as ‘ a pale small person scarcely 
embodied at all,’ at any rate only substantial 
enough to put forth her ‘slender fingers to 
be grasped, and to speak with a shrill yet 
sweet tenuity of voice.’ ‘It is wonderful,’ 
he says, ‘to see how small she is, how pale 
her cheek, how bright and dark her eyes. 
There is not such another figure in the world, 
and her black ringlets cluster down into her 
neck and make her face look whiter.’ There 
is another description of Mrs. Browning by 
an American (also quoted in the papers of 
the Browning Society), ‘a soul of fire en- 
closed in a shell of pearl,’ and, in common 
with all who knew her best, the writer 
dwells on her sweetness of temper and purity 
of spirit. 

Mrs. Browning has had readers worthy of 
her genius. The princess of poets, says George 
Macdonald, in idea she is noble, in phrase 
magnificent. When Wordsworth died, the 
‘Athenzeum’ urged that Mrs. Browning should 
succeed him as poet laureate. Mr. Ruskin 
and George Eliot were among her readers. 
‘Thave lately read again with great delight 
Mrs. Browning’s “ Casa Guidi Windows,”’ 
George Eliot writes (in the ‘Memoirs’ pub- 
lished by Mr. J. W. Cross); ‘it contains, among 
other admirable things, a very noble expres- 
sion of what I believe to be the true relation 
of the religious mind of the past to that of 
the present.’ Hans Andersen was another of 
her devoted friends. Mrs, Browning writes 
of him to Mr. Thackeray ‘as delighting us 
all, more especially the children.’ The author 
of ‘Vanity Fair’ had a most special feeling 
of tender, admiring respect and affection for 
Mrs. Browning. 
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Among the Brownings’ greatest friends in 
Italy were Mr. and Mrs. Story, with whom 
they lived during two or three summers 
at Siena in villeggiatura. Walter Savage 
Landor found first at Siena, and then at 
Florence, a refuge and a home with Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning after he had been left deso- 
late—‘ a Lear whose own were unkind’ (Cox- 
vin, Life of Landor). Landor finally settled 
down near the Brownings in Florence, being 
established by their care in the house of a 
former maid of Mrs. Browning’s, who had 
married an Italian, and who was living close 
to Casa Guidi. Mr. Story has written an 
interesting letter about Casa Guidi prefixed 
to the American edition of Mrs. Browning’s 
works. He describes the square ante-room 
with its pictures, and the pianoforte where 
‘her young Florentine’ already strikes the 
keys, the little dining-room covered with 
tapestry, the large drawing-room where she 
always sat: ‘It opens upon a balcony fitted 
with plants, and looks out upon the iron-grey 
church of Santa Felice’ (Hawthornespeaks in 
his ‘ Memoirs’ of listening from this room to 
the sound of the chanting from the opposite 
church). Mr. Story goes on to write of the 
tapestry-covered walls, and old pictures of 
saints that stare out sadly from their carved 
frames of black wood; of the ‘large book- 
cases brimming over with learned-looking 
books, tables covered with more gaily bound 
volumes, the gift of brother authors, Dante’s 
grave profile, a cast of Keats’s face and brow 
taken after death, a pen-and-ink sketch of 
Tennyson, the genial face of John Kenyon, 
Mrs. Browning’s good friend and relative, 
little paintings of the boy Browning, all at- 
tracted the eye in turn; a quaint mirror, 
easy chairs and sofas, a parideed nothings, 
were all massed in this room.’ Mrs, Brown- 
ing used to sit in a low armchair near the 
door; a small writing-table, strewn with 
writing materials and newspapers, wasalways 
by her side. It was here she wrote ‘Casa 
Guidi Windows’ and ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ which 
the authoress herself calls ‘ the most mature 
of my works, the one into which my highest 
convictions of work and art have entered’ 
(see preface of Aurora Leigh). The poem 
is full of beauty from the first page to the 
last. The opening scenes in Italy, the impres- 
sion of light, of silence, the beautiful Italian 
mother, the austere father with his open 
books, the death of the mother, who lies laid 
out for burial in her red silk dress, the epi- 
taph, ‘ Weep for an infant too young to weep 
much, when death removed this mother ;’ 
Aurora’s journey to her father’s old home, 
her lonely terror of England, the slow yield- 
ing of her nature to its silent beauty, her 
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friendship with her cousin, Romney Leigh, 
their saddening, widening knowledge of the 
burden and sorrow of the life around, and 
the way this knowledge influences both their 
fates, all is described with that irresistible 
fervour which is the translation of the essence 
of things into words—of their very soul into 
common life. When the manuscript of 
‘Aurora Leigh’ was nearly finished, the 
Brownings came over to England for a time, 
and at Marseilles, by some oversight, the box 
was lost in which the manuscript had been 
packed. In this same box were also carefully 
put away certain velvet suits and lace collars, 
in which the little son was to make his ap- 
pearance among his English relatives. Mrs. 
Browning’s chief concern was not for her 
manuscripts, but for the loss of her little boy’s 
wardrobe, which had been devised with so 
much tender motherly care and pride. Hap- 
pily one of her brothers was at Marseilles, 
and the box was discovered stowed away 
in some cellar at the customs there. The 
happy influence of Mrs. Browning’s mar- 
riage is shown in the added beauty and vivid 
flash of reality of her later poetry, although 
the husband and wife carefully abstained 
from reading each other’s work while it was 
going on. In Leigh Hunt’s ‘Correspon- 
dence,’ vol. ii., there is a joint letter from Mr. 
and Mrs. Browning, dated Bagni di Lucca, 
in which mention is made of Leigh Hunt’s 
praise of ‘Aurora Leigh: ‘TI am still too 
near the production of “ Aurora Leigh” to be 
able to see it all.’ Mr. Browning says: ‘ My 
wife used to write it and lay it down to hear 
our child spell, or when a visitor came in it 
was thrust under the cushions then, At 
Paris, a year ago last March, she gave me 
the first six books to read, I never having 
seen a line before. She then wrote the rest 
and transcribed them in London, where I 
read them also. I wish in one sense that I 
had written and she had read it.’ 

Mrs. Browning’s later poems chiefly con- 
cerned public affairs, and the interests of 
Italy so near her heart. Mrs. Kemble quotes 
with admiration the noble poem of the 
‘Court Lady,’ included in the ‘Poems before 
Congress.’ 

Mrs. Browning’s feeling for Napoleon III 
was the expression of her warm gratitude 
for the liberator of her adopted country ; 
her own enthusiasm coloured her impres- 
sions of those who appealed to her generous 
imagination. ; 

‘In melodiousness and splendour of poetic 
gift Mrs. Browning stands, to the best of 
my knowledge, first among women,’ says a 
critic (P. Baynz, Great Englishwomen). She 
may not, as he goes on to say, have the know- 
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ledge of life, the insight into character of 
some, but a poet’s far more essential quali- 
ties are hers, usefulness, fervour, a noble as- 
piration, and, above all, tender, far-reaching 
nature, loving and beloved, and touching the 
hearts of her readers with some virtue from 
its depths. She seemed even in her life some- 
thing of a spirit, and her view of life’s sor- 
row and shame, of its beauty and eternal 
hope, is something like that which one might 
imagine a spirit’s to be. 

It has been said that the news of the 
death of Cavour, coming when she was very 
ill, hastened her own. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning died at Florence 30 June 186]. 
A tablet has been placed to her memory on 
the walls of Casa Guidi. It was voted by 
the municipality of Florence, and written 
by Tommaseo—‘ Qui scrisse e mori E.B.B., 
che in cuore di donna conciliava scienze di 
dotto e spirito di poeta e fece del suo verso 
aureo anello fra Italia e Inghilterra. Pose 
questa memoria Firenze grata, 1861.’ An- 
other mural tablet is in Kelloe church (1897), 

Mrs. Browning’s works are as follows :— 
1. ‘An Essay on Mind, with other Poems,’ 
12mo, 1826; anonymous, dropped by the 
author, but reprinted (by R. H. Shepherd) 
in ‘The Earlier Poems of E. B. Brown- 
ing, 1826-33, 12mo, 1878. 2. ‘Prome- 
theus Bound: translated from the Greek of 
Alschylus, and Miscellaneous Poems by the 
author of “ An Essay on Mind,” with other 
Poems,’ 8vo, 1833; anonymous, dropped 
by the author, but the miscellaneous poems 
reprinted in ‘The Earlier Poems,’ &c, men- 
tioned under 1, The ‘ Prometheus Bound’ 
was rewritten and printed in 5. 3. ‘The 
Seraphim, and other Poems,’ by E. B. Bar- 
rett, author of ‘A Translation of the Pro- 
metheus Bound,’ &c., 12mo, 1838. 4. ‘ Poems 
by E. Barrett Barrett,’ author of ‘The Sera- 
phim,’ &c., 2 vols. 12mo, 1844. Preface 
says, all written later than 8. 5, ‘Poems 
by E. B. Browning,’ 2nd edition, 2 vols. 
12mo, 1850, containing new poems and an 
entirely new version of the ‘ Prometheus.’ 
8rd edition, 1853; 4th, 1856, &c. 6. ‘Casa 
Guidi Windows, a poem by E. B. Brown- 
ing, 12mo, 1851. 7. ‘Aurora Leigh,’ by 
E. B. Browning, 8vo, 1857; 2nd edition 
same year, 18th edition 1884. 8. ‘Poems 
before Congress,’ by E. B. Browning, 12mo, 
1860. 9. ‘Last Poems,’ by E. B, Browning, 
12mo, 1862. Posthumous, edited by Robert 
Browning, who states that there are included 
some translations written in early life, 
10. ‘The Greek Christian Poets, and the 
English Poets,’ by E. B. Browning, 12mo, 
1863. Posthumous, edited by Robert Brown- 
ing, who states these (prose essays and trans- 
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lations) were published in the ‘ Atheneum’ 
in 1842. 11. ‘Selections from Poems by 
E. B. Browning,’ edited by Robert Brown- 
ing, first series, 12mo, 1866, reprinted in 
Tauchnitz series. 12. ‘Selections,’ &c., se- 
cond series, 12mo, 1880. 18. ‘ Poetical 
Works,’ 6 vols. 1890, 8vo. 14. ‘ Poetical 
Works,’ 1 vol. 1897. There are many Ameri- 
can editions and selections. 


[Information from Miss Browning, Lady Car- 
michael, and J. Dykes Campbell; Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s Letters, ed. Kenyon, 1897 ; Letters of 
R. Browning and E. B. Browning (1843-6), 
1899; Mrs. Browning’s Letters to R. H. Horne, 
ed. Mayer, 1877; Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s Lite of 
Robert Browning, 1891; J. H. Ingram’s Mrs. 
Browning, 1888; Miss Mitford’s Recollections of 


a Literary Life; Macmillan’s Magazine, vol. iv. ;| 


Quarterly Review, 1840; Bayne’s Two Great 
Englishwomen ; Forster's and Colvin’s Lives of 
Landor ; Revue Littéraire, art. by Leo Quesnel ; 
Field’s Yesterdays with Authors ; Ireland’s Bib- 
liography of Leigh Hunt; Leigh Hunt's Corre- 
spondence, ii. 264; Mrs. Jameson’s Memoirs ; 


Browning Society’s Papers, Nos. 1 & 2.] A. R. 


BROWNING, JOHN (7. 1584), divine, 
matriculated as a sizar at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, on 14 Noy. 1558, and was after- 
wards elected to a scholarship and a fellow- 
ship. He proceeded B.A. 1562-38, M.A. 1566, 
and B.D.1577. He opposed the adoption of 
the new university statutes of 1572. At 
the close of the same year he was charged 
before Dr. Whitgift, deputy vice-chancellor, 
and the heads of houses, with preaching the 
Novatian heresy at St. Mary’s, and was or- 
dered to abstain from preaching for a time. 
But he disobeyed the order, and was com- 
mitted by the vice-chancellor to the Tolbooth 
on 27 Jan. 1572-3. In February he was re- 
leased on giving sureties to abstain from 
preaching until he had come up for further 
examination. He afterwards sent to Lord 
Burghley (17 March 1572-3) a formal con- 
fession of his errors. Burghley forwarded the 
contession to the vice-chancellor, with a 
warning that steps should be taken to see 
that Browning acted up to his professions of 
conformity. On 8 July 1580 Browning was 
created D.D. at Oxford. Dr. Still, master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, complained to 
Lord Burghley that Browning’s standing did 
not permit him to receive the degree; but on 
8 Dec. 1581 Still signed the grace by which 
Browning was incorporated D.D. of Cam- 
bridge. On7 Sept. 1584 Browning, as vice- 
master of the college, issued an order sus- 
pending Still, the master, from his office, on 
the ground that he had married, contrary to 
his oath, that he had broken many college 


statutes, and had wasted the college resources, 


| still bears the name. 


Still replied by ejecting Browning from his 
fellowship; but Browning refused to leave, 
and had to be dragged from his rooms by 
force. Browning had been chaplain in earlier 
years to Francis, earl of Bedford, and the 
earl appealed to Burghley to restore Brown- 
ing to his fellowship, insisting on ‘his suffi- 
ciency in the sounde prechinge of the trueth,’ 
and his ‘godly conversacion.’ But nothing 
is known of the result of this appeal, or of 
Browning’s subsequent career. 

Another JouN Brownine was rector of 
Easton Parva, Essex, from 22 April 1634 
till 1639, and of Easton Magna from 9 Novy. 
1639. He was the author of ‘Concerning 
Publike Prayer and the Fasts of the Church : 
six sermons and tractates,’ 2 parts, London, 
1636 (Nrewcourt, Diocese of London; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.) 

[Cooper’s Athene Cantab. ii. 239; Wood’s 
Fasti (Bliss), i. 216; Strype’s Annals, 1. i. 
278-81 ; Strype’s Whitgift, i. 93 ; Strype’s Parker, 
ii. 195-7 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep, 214.] 

8. L. 


BROWNLOW, RICHARD (1553-1638), 
chief prothonotary of the court of common 
pleas, was the son of John Brownlow of 
High Holborn, by a daughter of Sir John 
Zouch of Stoughton Grange, Leicestershire. 
He was born 2 April 1553, and baptised 
12 April at St. Andrew’s, Holborn. In 1583 
he was entered at the Inner Temple, and was 
treasurer of that society in 1606. On 9 Oct. 
1591 he was made chief prothonotary of the 
court of common pleas, which office he con- 
tinued to hold until his death, deriving from 
it an annual profit of 6,000/., with which he 
purchased the reversion of the estate of Bel- 
ton, near Grantham, and other properties in 
Lincolnshire. He married Katherine, daugh- 
ter of John Page of Wembly, Middlesex, one 
of the first governors of Harrow School, and 
by her had three sons and three daughters. 
He died at Enfield on 21 July 1638 in his 
eighty-sixth year; his bowels were buried in 
Enfield church, but his body was carried to 
Belton, and buried 1 Aug. in the church 
there, where there is a figure of him in his 
prothonotary’s gown surmounting his monu- 
ment. A portrait in similar dress is preserved 
at Belton House, and was engraved by Thomas 
Cross as frontispiece to his works. His will 
is dated 1 Jan. 1637-8, and was proved 8 Aug. 
1638 by his two sons, John and William 
Brownlow, who were both created baronets, 
the latter being the ancestor of John Brown- 
low, viscount Tyrconnel, whose sister married 
Sir Richard Cust, bart., the ancestor of the 
present Earl Brownlow. A street in Holborn 
After his death various 


Brownrig 
collections from his manuscripts were pub- 
lished, including: 1. ‘Reports of diverse 
Choice Cases of Law, taken by Richard 
Brownlow and John Goldesborough,’ 1651. 
2. ‘Reports’ (a second part of ‘ Diverse 
Choice Cases of Law’), 1652. 3. ‘ Decla- 
rations and Pleadings in English, 1652; 
2nd part 1654; 3rd edition 1659. 4. ‘Writs 
Judicial,’ 1653. 5. ‘Placita Latine Rediviva: 
a Book of Entries collected in the Times 
and out of some of the Manuscripts of those 
famous and learned prothonotaries Richard 
Brownlow, John Gulston, Robert Moyland, 
and Thomas Cory, by R. A. of Furnival’s 
Inn,’ 1661; 2nd edition 1678. 6. ‘ A Second 
Book of Judgements in Real, Personal, and 
Mixt Actions and upon the Statute; all or 
most of them affirmed upon Writs of Error. 
Being the collection of Mr. George Huxley 
of Lincoln’s Inn, gent., out of the choice 
manuscripts of Mr. Brownlowe and Mr. 
Moyle, &¢., 1674. 7. ‘Latinéd Redivivus: 
a Book of Entries of such Declarations, In- 
formation, Pleas in Bar, &c., contained in 
the first and second parts of the Declara- 
tions and Pleadings of Richard Brownlow, 
esq., late chief prothonotary of the Court of 
Common Pleas (unskillfully turned into 
English and) printed in the years 1653 and 
1654. Now published in Latin, their origi- 
nal language, with additions,’ 1693. 


(Turnor’s Collections for the History of the 
Town and Soke of Grantham, pp. 94-5, 100; 
Gent. Mag. xcvi. 26; Barrington’s Observa- 
tions on the more Ancient Statutes; Granger’s 
Biographical History of England (6th edit.), iii. 
26; Visitations of Lincolnshire, Harl. MSS. 1190, 
1550, 1551, 3625, and Heralds’ College; Brit. 
Mus. Catalogue; family papers belonging to 
Earl Brownlow. | epee EL: 


BROWNRIG, RALPH (1592-1659), 
bishop of Exeter, was born at Ipswich of 
parents who are described as being ‘ of mer- 
chantly condition, of worthy reputation, and 
of very Christian conversation.’ His father 
died when he was only a few weeks old, but 
he was well brought up by a pious and ju- 
dicious mother, who sent him at an early age 
to the excellent grammar school at Ipswich. 
There he remained until his fourteenth year, 
when he was sent to Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge. He was elected scholar of the ‘house,’ 
and then fellow sooner than the statutes 
permitted, because ‘the college wanted to 
make sure of him.’ He took his M.A. degree 
in 1617, B.D. in 1621, and D.D. in 1626. 


When James I was entertained at Cam- 
bridge with a ‘Philosophy Act,’ Brownrig 
was chosen by the university to act the joco- | 


serious part of ‘ Prevaricator, and greatly 
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delighted the king and the rest of the audience 
by ‘such luxuriancy of wit consistent with 
Innocency.’ Thomas Fuller, who knew him 
personally, tells us that ‘he had wit at will, 
but so that he made it his page, not his privy 
counsellor, to obey, not direct his judgment,’ 
In 1621 he was made rector of Barley in 
Hertfordshire, and in the same year was 
appointed to a prebend at Ely by Dr. Felton, 
the bishop of that see. He ministered to his 
rustic parishioners at Barley for some years, 
‘and fitted,’ says his biographer, ‘his net to 
the fish he had to catch; but,’ he adds, ‘ he 
was more fit to preside in the schools of the 
prophets than to rusticateamong plain people 
that follow the plough.’ He was presently 
called to preside in a school of the prophets, 
being chosen master of St. Catharine’s Hall, 
Cambridge, in 1631. He appears to have 
been a very successful master, the hall 
improving both in the quality and quantity 
of its students in consequence of his care and 
the fame of his name. In 1629 he was made 
prebendary of Lichfield; in 1631 archdeacon 
of Coventry. He held the office of vice- 
chancellor of the university in 1637 and 1638, 
He was presented to the eleventh stall in 
Durham Cathedral by Bishop Morton, whose 
chaplain he was, in 1641; and finally, in the 
year 1642, upon the translation of Bishop Hall 
to Norwich, he succeeded him in the see of 
Exeter. He was vice-chancellor again in 
1643-4, when the Earl of Manchester visited 
the university, and it is highly probable that 
his interposition was serviceable to the church 
party at Cambridge, But it is also probable 
that his retention of his mastership was due 
not only to ‘the procerity of his parts and 
piety,’ but also to the fact that his lawn 
sleeves did not altogether alienate his pres- 
byterian friends, and moreover that in some 
points he agreed with them rather than with 
their adversaries. For he was a strict Cal- 
vinist, and in other respects was opposed 
to the Laudian type of churchmanship. 
He was also nominated one of the assembly 
of divines. Yet, in his way, he was tho- 
roughly attached to the church of England, 
‘which (he said) he liked better and better 
as he grew older” In 1645 he was brave 
enough to preach a royalist sermon before 
the university, and was deprived of his 
mastership in consequence, and was obliged 
to quit Cambridge. He had previously been 
deprived of all his other preferments. He 
found refuge among the independent laity, 
who were still faithful to the church, He 
divided his time between London, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Highgate, and Sonning, a village 
in Berkshire, by far the greatest part of it 
being spent in the last-named place at the 
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house of his good friend Mr. Rich. At Son- 
ning he had the moral courage to exercise 
his episcopal functions. He ordained there, 
among others, the famous Edward Stilling- 
fleet. It is said that Oliver Cromwell asked 
his counsel about some public business, and 
that he bravely replied, ‘My lord, the best 
counsel I can give you is, Render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s,’ with which reply 
the Protector was silenced rather than satis- 
fied. About a year before his death Brownrig 
was invited by the honourable societies of 
both Temples to come and live among them 
and be their chaplain. He accepted the in- 
vitation, and ‘was provided with handsome 
lodgings and an annual honorary recom- 
pense’ (GAuDEN). This hardly amounted to 
his being appointed, as Neal says (History of 
the Puritans), master of the Temple. He 
preached in the Temple church in Easter 
term 1659, when there was so large a crowd 
that many were disappointed of hearing him. 
His last sermon was on 5 Novy. in the same 
year, and on the 7th of the following month 
he died. He was buried, at his own desire, in 
the Temple church, his funeral sermon being 
preached by Dr. Gauden, afterwards his suc- 
cessor in the see of Exeter. Dr. Gauden also 
published a ‘ Memorial of the Life and Death 
of Dr. Ralph Brownrig,’ which is, in fact, 
merely an amplification of what he said in 
the sermon. Fuller, who was present at the 
funeral, says: ‘ I observed that the prime per- 
sons of all denominations were present, whose 
judgments going several ways met allina 
general grief at his decease.’ Echard says 
‘he was a great man for the anti-Arminian 
cause (for he was a rigid Calvinist), yet 
a mighty champion for the liturgy and 
ordination by bishops, and his death was 
highly lamented by all parties;’ and Neal 
owns that ‘he was an excellent man, and of 
a peaceable and quiet disposition’ (History 
of the Puritans). His reputation was so great 
that Tillotson, when he first came to Lon- 
don, sought him out and made him his model, 
ved for his preaching and for his mode of 
ife. 

Brownrig published nothing during his 
lifetime, but at his death he ‘ disposed all his 
sermons, notes of sermons, papers, and paper- 
books,’ to the Rev. W. Martyn, ‘sometime 
preacher at the Rolls,’ with liberty to print 
what he should think good. Mr. Martyn de- 
termined to print nothing without the sanc- 
tion of Dr. Gauden, whose rather exaggerated 
view of Brownrig’s merits he seems to have 
adopted, for he calls him ‘ one of the greatest 
lights the church of England ever enjoyed.’ 
He published forty sermons of Brownrig’s in 
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1652, which were reprinted with twenty- 
five others in 1665, making two volumes. 
They are full of matter, and, after the 
fashion of those times, they pick their texts 
to the very bone. As they are very long, 
full of quotations, and divided and sub- 
divided into innumerable heads, it is not 
surprising that they never reached the rank 
of the great classical sermons of the seven- 
teenth century. They are not, like Bishop 
Andrewes’s sermons (which they resemble in 
form), of such superlative excellence as to 
overcome therepugnance whichset inafterthe 
Restoration against this mode of preaching. 


{Bishop Gauden’s Memorial of the Life and 
Death of Dr. Ralph Brownrig; Fuller’s Worthies ; 
Biog. Brit. (Kippis), ii. 674-6 ; Neal’s History of 
the Puritans, iii. 112, iv. 242-3; Bishop Brown- 
rig’s Sermons. | Jee: 


BROWNRIGG, ELIZABETH (d. 1767), 
murderess, was the wife of James Brownrigg, 
a house painter, who lived at Fleur de Luce 
Court, Fetter Lane. For some years she 
practised midwifery, and about 1765 was ap- 
pointed by the overseers of St. Dunstan’s in 
the West to act as midwife to the poor women 
of the parish workhouse. She had three 
apprentices, Mary Mitchell, Mary Jones, and 
Mary Clifford, all of whom she treated in a 
most inhuman manner. On 3 Aug. Clifford 
was found in a dying state, hidden in Brown- 
rigg’s premises, and died shortly after. James, 
the husband, was committed for trial. Eliza- 
beth and her son John fled, but were appre- 
hended on the 16th. Elizabeth was tried at 
the Old Bailey, before Mr. Justice Hewitt, 
on 12 Sept. 1767, found guilty, and received 
sentence. Her husband and son were ac- 
quitted. It appears that after practising all 
sorts of diabolical cruelties upon Clifford, the 
woman Brownrigg tied her up toa hook fixed 
in one of the beams in the kitchen, and flogged 
her no less than five times on 31 July. She 
was hanged at Tyburn on 14 Sept. 1767. Her 
skeleton was exposed in a niche at Surgeons’ 
Hall in the Old Bailey, ‘that the heinousness 
of her cruelty might make the more lasting 
impression on the minds of the spectators’ 
(Gent. Mag.) A well-known reference to 
her crime is made in some verses in the ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin.’ 


__ [Knapp and Baldwin’s New Newgate Calendar, 
ili, 216-23 ; Celebrated Trials (1825), iv. 425-81; 
Sessions Papers (1766-7), 257-76 ; The Ordinary 
of Newgate’s Account of Elizabeth Brownrigg; 
Bayley’s Life of Elizabeth Brownrigg ; Wilson's 
Wonderful Characters (1822), iii, 321-30 ; Gent. 
Mag. (1767), xxxvii. 426-8, where a picture of 
the ill-treatment of the apprentices will be found, 
476.] G. F. R. B. 
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BROWNRIGG, Siz ROBERT (1759- 
1833), the conqueror of the kingdom of Kandy, 
was the second son of Henry Brownrigg of 
Rockingham, county Wicklow, and was born 
there in 1759. He was gazetted an ensign 
in the 14th regiment in 1775, and joined it 
in America; but it was at once sent home. 
His family was not rich, and he had only 
himself to depend upon for rising in his pro- 
fession, He became lieutenant and adjutant 
in 1778. In 1780 and 1781 he served as a 
marine on board the fleet, and from 1782 to 
1784 he was stationed in Jamaica. In March 
1784 he was promoted captain into the 100th 
regiment; in the October of the same year he 
exchanged into the 35th, and in June 1786 
into the 52nd; and was promoted major in 
May 1790. In that year he was appointed 
deputy adjutant-general to the so-called 
Spanish armament, which was equipped at 
the time of the affair of Nootka Sound, and 
when the Spanish armament was broken up 
he was made commandant and paymaster at 
Chatham. In September 1793 he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel of the 88th regi- 
ment, and joined the army in the Netherlands 
as deputy quartermaster-general. He served 
throughout the campaign of 1794, and in the 
disastrous retreat to Bremen, and became the 
Duke of York’s special protégé and friend. 
He was military secretary to the duke, when 
he was made commander-in-chief in February 
1795, received a company in the Coldstream 
guards in June 1795, and was promoted 
colonel in May 1796. He accompanied the 
Duke of York as military secretary on the 
expedition to the Helder in 1799, and in the 
same year was made colonel-commandant of 
the 60th regiment. He was promoted major- 
general in 1802, and in 1803 exchanged his 
appointment of military secretary at the 
Horse Guards for that of quartermaster- 
general. His conduct in this office received 
the approbation of the Duke of Wellington. 

Brownrigg was made colonel of the 9th 
regiment in 1805, promoted lieutenant-general 
in 1808, served as quartermaster-general in 
the Walcheren expedition in 1809, and in 
October 1811 was appointed governor and 
commander-in-chief of the island of Ceylon. 
When he took up his command, the English 
occupied only certain towns on the coast. ‘The 
interior of the island was ruled by the king 
of Kandy, who thoroughly despised the Eng- 
lish ever since his capture and massacre of 
Major Davie’s detachment in 1803. Matters 
came to a crisis during Brownrigg’s tenure 
of office. A chief named Eheilapola was 
ordered up to Kandy to be killed; he re- 
volted and offered his province to the English, 
whereupon the whole of his family were mas- 


sacred by the king. He fled to Colombo and 
was kindly received by General and Mrs. 
Brownrigg. The king of Kandy promptly 
murdered ten British subjects, and Brown- 
rigg issued a proclamation, declaring war. 
But it was not until December 1814 that 
he formed his available troops, consisting 
of the 19th and 78rd regiments and four 
Ceylon regiments, three thousand men strong, 
into three divisions, took the command in per- 
son, and occupied Kandy on 14 Feb. 1815. 
The king was taken prisoner on 18 Feb., and 
on 2 March 1815 the kingdom of Kandy 
was annexed by proclamation. Brownrigg 
had been gazetted G.C.B. in January 1815, 
and he was created a baronet in March 1816. 
He was promoted general in August 1819, 
and returned to England in 1820. He was 
allowed to bear the crown, sceptre, and 
banner of the kingdom of Kandy in his arms 
in 1821, and was governor of Landguard 
Fort from 1823 till death. He died at Helston 
House, near Monmouth, 27 May 1833. 

[For the dates of General Brownrigg’s promo- 
tions see the Army Lists; for a short and incom- 
plete sketch of his life see the Annual Obituary 
and Register for 1833, which is not at all full on 
the Ceylon war, of which the best account extant 
is In a rare contemporary tract (numbered in the 
British Museum Library 585, f.14); A Narrative 
of Events which have recently occurred in the 
Island of Ceylon, written by a Gentleman on the 
Spot, 73 pp. 1814.] JaboWbesh 


BROWNRIGG, WILLIAM (1711-1800), 
physician and chemist, was born at High 
Close Hall, Cumberland, 24 March 1711. 
After studying medicine in London for two 
years, he completed his medical education at 
Leyden, graduating M.D. in 1737, and pub- 
lishing an elaborate thesis, ‘De Praxi Medica 
ineunda.’ Entering upon practice in White- 
haven, he commenced to investigate the 
gaseous exhalations from the neighbouring 
coal-mines. In 1741 he communicated se- 
veral papers on the subject to the Royal 
Society, and was elected I’.R.S.; but his pa- 
pers were not published, at his own request, 
as he intended to prepare a complete work 
He had a laboratory erected in Whitehaven 
and supplied with a constant stream of fire- 
damp from the mines, and he constructed 
furnaces by which great variations of heat 
could be obtained. His papers brought him 
into communication with Sir Hans Sloane, 
Dr. Hales, and other eminent men; and with 
their advice and aid he undertook to prepare 
a general history of damps, the outlines of 
which Hales read and submitted to the Royal 
Society in 1741. But Brownrigg, strangely 
enough, could never be induced to publish 
this research, and thus his fame has been 
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much obscured. He learnt to 
plosions in the mines by the 
of the barometer, and 
by proprietors of collieries. 
the essay read before the 
1741, ‘On the 
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foretell ex- | In 1771, when great alarm was excited by 
rapidity of fall | outbreaks of the plague on the continent, 
was often consulted ; Brownrigg published ‘Considerations on the 

Anextract from Means of preventing the Communication of 
Royal Society in | Pestilential Contagion, and 
Uses of a Knowledge of which it is conveyed from Place to Place and 


the Methods by 


Mineral Exhalations when applied to discover _ from one Person to another ;’ but this, though 


the Principles and Properties of Mineral 
Waters, the Nature of Burning Fountains, 
and those Poisonous Lakes called Averni, 
was published in ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions,’ lv. 236, as an appendix to his paper on 
‘Spa Water.’ In it he endeavours to prove 
that the distinguishing qualities of most 
mineral waters depend on a particular kind 
of air, which forms a considerable part of 
their composition ; and that this air differs in 
no respect from choke-damp. Sulphureous 


waters he also shows to depend for their | 


special qualities on a kind of fire-damp. He 
had a remarkable prescience of the import of 
these gases, and came very near to being a 
chemical discoverer of the first rank. He 
was probably the first person acquainted 
with the acid nature of fixed air, or carbonic 
acid gas. A visit to Spa was subsequently 
made the occasion of some experiments on 
the air given off by Spa water. These are 
recounted in ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ lv. 
218, and for them Brownrigg received the 
Copley medal of the Royal Society. He 
here showed conclusively that this gas is 
destructive to animal life. He also proved 
that the same gas is the solvent of various 
earths in the water, and that when these 
have been precipitated from it, they can be 
redissolved after again dissolving the gas in 
the water. In several particulars his re- 
searches were parallel with those of Priestley, 
Black, and Cavendish. His later observa- 
tions are given in ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions,’ xiv. 357-71. 

In 1748 Brownrigg published a valuable 
book ‘On the Art of making Common Salt.’ 
An abridgment of the work by W. Watson, 
F.R.S., was inserted in ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions, xlv. 351-72. Brownrigg was also 
the first to give any detailed accounts of 
platina, as brought by his relative, Charles 
‘Wood, from the West Indies in 1741. These 
are published, with experiments by Brown- 
rigg, in ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ xlvi. 
584-96. Brownrigg showed that no known 
body approached nearer to gold. Another 
valuable paper of Brownrigg’s was one criti- 
cising Dr. Hales’s method of distillation by 
the united force of air and fire (Phil. Trans, 
xlix, 334), In it he makes most original sug- 
gestions for increasing the expansion of steam 
by mechanical agitation, end by the passing 
of steam into water in the steam-engine, 
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characterised both by research and good judg- 
ment, met with no great success, inasmuch as 
the threatened epidemic did not reach Britain. 

The association of Brownrigg in 1772 with 
Benjamin Franklin in the experiment of 
stilling Derwentwater during a storm by 
pouring oil upon it is interesting, and it led 
to the publication of an account of Franklin’s 
experiments on the subject (2d. lxiv. 445). 
The last communication from Brownrigg to 
the Royal Society wasa description of twenty 
specimens of Epsom salts, green vitriol, &c., 
obtained from the coal-mines at Whitehaven 
(tb. lxiv.481). Previous to this he had retired 
to his paternal estate at Ormathwaite, near 
Keswick, where he spent a quiet old age, sur- 
viving till 6 Jan. 1800. His scientific as well 
as professional fame would have brought him 
into great practice if he could have been per- 
suaded to settle in London. But nothing 
could induce him to quit his native district. 
He personally knew or corresponded with 
many of the most eminent scientific men of 
his day, English and continental. He was 
undoubtedly a genuine and original experi- 
mental philosopher, simple-minded, and some- 
what too modest as to his personal claims, 
He was very conversant with classics, mathe- 
matics, and modern languages, an intelligent 
agriculturist, an active magistrate, a humane 
and benevolent man, and a firm believer in 
Christianity. 

[Dixon’s Literary Life of W. Brownrigg, 
1801.] GSB: 


BROWNSWERD, JOHN (1540?-1589), 
poet, was a native of Cheshire, and received 
his education partly at Oxford and partly at 
Cambridge, where it is said he graduated. 
He became master of the grammar school of 
Macclesfield, where he died on 15 April 1589. 
The inscription on a tablet erected to his 
memory in the parish church by his friend 
Thomas Newton describes him as ‘ Alpha 
poetarum, Corypheus grammaticorum, Flos 
pedagogon.’ He wrote ‘Progymnasmata 
quedam Poetica, sparsim collecta et in lucem 
edita studio et industria Thome Newton 
Cestreshyrii,’ London, 1589, 1590, 4to. 


[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. 131; Wood’s Athene 
Oxon, (Bliss), i. 551; Brydges’s Censura Literaria 
(1805-9), ix. 43 ; Ormerod’s Cheshire, iii. 287, 
366, 867 ; Cooper’s Athene Cantab. 11.45 ; Ames’s 
Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), 1110, 1710.] T.C. 
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BROXHOLME, NOEL, M.D. (1689 ?- 
1748), physician, was, according to Dr. 
Stukeley, a native of Stamford, Lincolnshire, 
of humble origin. Born in or about 1689, 
he was admitted on the foundation at West- 
minster in 1700, and in 1704 was elected to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He proceeded, 
however, to Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
was nominated student 23 July 1705, and 
graduated B.A. 20 May 1709, M.A. 18 April 
1711. In the former year, 1709, he had com- 
menced his medical studies, under Dr. Mead, 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and in 1715 was 
elected to one of the first of the Radcliffe 
travelling fellowships. Upon his return he 
removed to University College, as a member 
of which he took his degrees in physic by 
accumulation, proceeding M.D. 8 July 1723. 
Broxholme then began practice in London, 
was admitted a candidate of the College of 
Physicians 23 Dec. 1723, a fellow 22 March 
1724-5, was censor in 1726, and delivered 
the Harveian oration in 1731. This, which 
was printed the same year in quarto, is re- 
markable for its elegant yet unaffected La- 
tinity. He was one of the six physicians 
appointed to St. George’s Hospital at the 
first general board held 19 Oct. 1733, and 
in the following year was made first physician 
to the Prince of Wales, ‘with salary an- 
nexed,’ an office which he resigned in 1739. 
At Lord Hervey’s suggestion he was the first 
physician summoned to assist Dr. Tessier in 
Queen Caroline’s last illness. Broxholme 
had married 7 May 1730, at Knightsbridge 
Chapel, Amy, widow of William Dowdes- 
well of Pull Court, Worcestershire, and 
daughter of Anthony Hammond, F.R.S., the 
wit and poet. He died at his country resi- 
dence, Hampton, Middlesex, by his own hand, 
8 July 1748, and was buried on the 13th at 
Hampton. By his will he bequeathed the 
sum of 500/. for the benefit of the king’s 
scholars at Westminster ‘in such manner as 
the two upper masters of the said school 
shall think fit,’ and a like sum to Christ 
Church ‘to be applied towards finishing the 
library.” Mrs. Broxholme survived her hus- 
band six years, dying in 1754, Revert- 
ing to our former authority, Dr. Stukeley, 
his countryman and fellow-student at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, we learn that Broxholme 
‘was a man of wit and gayety, lov’d poetry, 
was a good classic,... got much money in 
the Misisipi project in France. At length he 
came over and practised, but never had a 
great liking to it, tho’ he had good en- 
couragem',’ ‘He was always nervous and 
vapoured,’ writes Horace Walpole, ‘and so 
good-natured that he left off his practice 
from not being able to bear seeing so many 
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melancholy objects. I remember him with 
as much wit as ever I knew.’ In 1754 there 
appeared ‘A Collection of Receipts in Physic, 
being the Practice of the late eminent Dr. 
Bloxam [sic]: containing a Complete Body of 
Prescriptions answering to every Disease, 
with some in Surgery. The Second Edition.’ 
8vo, London, 


[Family Memoirs of Rev. W. Stukeley (Surtees 
Society, lxxiii.), i. 46, 81, 96; Munk’s Roll of 
College of Physicians, 2nd edition, ii. 89-90; 
Welch’s Alumni Westmonasterienses, new edi- 
tion, pp. 237, 244, 245 n, 260,537; Lord Hervey’s 
Memoirs, ii. 493; Letters of Horace Walpole, 
ed, Cunningham, ii. 20, 120; Gent. Mag. iv. 628, 
vii. 699, ix. 328, xviii. 333; Oratio Harveiana 
anno mpccty, habita, auct. R. Taylor, pp. 31-38 ; 
Wills reg. in P. C.C. 205 Strahan, 188 Pinfold ; 
Hampton Register ; Collectanea Topographica et 
Genealogica, iv. 163; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. 
xii. 303, 358, 390, 2nd ser, ii. 249-50; Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, i. 484; Life of Bp. Newton 
prefixed to his works, i. 27 ; Letters and Works 
of Lady M. W. Montagu, ed. Wharncliffe and 
Thomas, ii. 159-60; Lists of Royal Coll, of Phy- 
sicians in Brit. Mus. ] G. G. 


BRUCE, ALEXANDER, second Fart or 
KiNcARDINE (d. 1681), was the second son of 
Sir George Bruce of Culross, and succeeded 
his brother Edward in the earldom in 1663. 
His grandfather, Sir George Bruce, settled at 
Culross early in the century, and there esta- 
blished extensive salt and coal works, the 
latter partly under sea, which became the 
sources of great wealth to the family (Dov- 
GLAS, Scottish Peerage). What part he took 
in the transactions of the years preceding 
1657 is uncertain, but his attachment to 
presbyterianism is well known (though in 
1665 he thinks ‘a well ordered episcopacy 
the best of governments’), and his political 
principles at that time may be in part gathered 
from a sentence in one of Robert Moray’s 
letters to him: ‘By monarchy you under- 
stand tyranny, but I royal government.’ He 
was obliged before 1657 to leave Scotland, 
and he settled at the White Swan inn at 
Bremen in that year. A remarkable corre- 
spondence, extant in manuscript, which was 
begun in that year between him and Moray, 
who, under similar circumstances, had settled 
at Maestricht, and which was carried on until 
the death of Moray in 1672, was left in the 
hands of Mr. David Douglas of Edinburgh in 
1864 by Professor Cosmo Innes, and in 1879 
handed by Mr. Douglas to the Karl of Elgin. 
It proves Bruce to have been a man of deep 
personal religion, of highly refined tastes, and 
of very wide attainments: medicine, chemis- 
try, classics, mathematics, mechanical appli- 
ances of every kind, especially as adapted to 
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his mining enterprises, divinity, heraldry, hor- 
ticulture, forestry, pisciculture, mining, and 
the management of estates—these and other 
subjects of acquired knowledge are discussed 
with evident knowledge. 
in the Greenland whale fishery, and he pos- 
sessed quarries of superior stone and of marble, 
part of which was used at Greenwich, and part 
in the rebuilding of St. Paul’s. After the 
Restoration he became, upon the introduction 
of Moray, its first president, one of the lead- 
ing members of the Royal Society. During 
1657 and 1658 Bruce was extremely ill with 
ague. In the latter year he left Bremen for 
Hamburg, where he stayed at the house of 
his countryman, William Grison. At this 
time, and for some years afterwards, he was 
engaged, in conjunction with the Dutch ma- 
thematician, Hugens de Zulichem, in per- 
fecting and in pushing a new invention for 
making pendulum clocks more serviceable at 
sea (Correspondence with Moray). A little 
later he took up his residence at the Hague, 
where on 16 June 1659 he married the daugh- 
ter of M. Somerdyck, who brought him a 
large fortune (ibid. and Dovenas, Scottish 
Peerage). In January 1660 he was in Lon- 
don, ‘at the stone-cutter’s house next to 
Wallingford House, Charing Cross,’ but im- 
mediately returned to the Hague, where he 
remained with his father-in-law until the 
Restoration. In June he was again in London 
at Devonshire House (Correspondence with 
Moray). All being now safe in Scotland he 
returned to Culross, and busied himself with 
his coal, salt, stone, and marble works. At 
the same time Burnet’s statement that he 
neglected his private affairs for public work 
seems to be borne out by one of Robert 
Moray’s letters, dated 22 Aug. 1668. Ac- 
cording to Burnet, Bruce had been of great 
service to Charles while abroad by advancing 
money. It was only natural, therefore, that 
he should profit by the Restoration. He was 
at once admitted to the privy council, where 
he appears to have stood alone in his oppo- 
sition to Glencairn and the dominant faction 
by urging delay, when in 1661 the king 
sent a letter to the Scotch privy council 
intimating his intention of reintroducing 
episcopacy (Doveras, Peerage). The cor- 
respondence with Moray continues, but is 
chiefly confined to purely private matters 
until August 1665, when James Sharp, who 
at that time was in opposition to Lauderdale 
(with whom, through Moray, Kincardine 
was Closely connected), and who was doing 
his best to slander all connected with his 
party, informed the king that Kincardine 
had been present at an unauthorised com- 
munion at Tollialoun, Kincardine’s pointed 
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letters of remonstrance and Sharp’s evasive 
replies are contained in the Lauderdale MSS. 
The report at first appears to have lost Kin- 
cardine favour at court, but so strongly did 
Lauderdale and Moray bestir themselves in 


disadvantage from the attempt, and in July 
1666, by way of making peace, begged the 
king to grant Kincardine a large share of the 
fines (Correspondence with Moray). During 
the Pentland rebellion, November 1666, he 
had command of a troop of horse. In 1667, 
when the treasurership was taken from Rothes 
and put in commission, Kincardine was one 
of the commissioners, and was also appointed 
extraordinary lord of session. His business 
knowledge and acquaintance with home and 
foreign trade were of great advantage to his 
colleagues. Always anxious for good go- 
vernment, he actively assisted in the con- 
ciliatory measures upon which Lauderdale 
was at that time engaged with regard to 
the covenanters, though he often strongly 
urged that toleration should be ‘ given, not 
taken’ (Lauderdale MSS.) In 1672, when 
Lauderdale began his career of persecution, 
Kincardine was almost the only one of his 
former adherents who stayed by him, relying 
upon his engagement to return to milder 
measures. One of the chief grievances brought 
against Lauderdale was that the right of 
pre-emption of various articles had been be- 
stowed upon his friends to the public loss, 
and Kincardine helped his cause by aban- 
doning that of salt, which he had held for 
a considerable time (Lauderdale MSS.) In 
January 1674 he was for a short while Lau- 
derdale’s deputy at Whitehall, during the 
absence of Lord Halton. During this year, 
however, he found it impossible to continue 
to support the duke; his last letter to him 
is dated 4 July. In compliance with Lau- 
derdale’s urgent request, Charles now ordered 
Kincardine to retire to Scotland. In 1675, 
according to Mackenzie, who, however, is the 
only evidence for this, he was expected to 
succeed Lauderdale as secretary, and came 
up to London ; but through the intrigues of 
the duchess, who induced Lauderdale to be- 
lieve that he was coming only to support 
the threatened impeachment by the House 
of Commons, and on account of his intimacy 
with Gilbert Burnet, then in disfavour, he 
was once more obliged to return to Scot- 
land, where he exerted himself on behalf of 
the covenanters. For example, he did his 
best to obtain a just trial for Kirkton, one of 
the hill preachers, and, in consequence of a 
letter of complaint from Lauderdale’s party, 
was, by an autograph letter of the king, dated 
12 July 1676, dismissed from the Scotch 
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privy council. He appears after this to have 
taken no further part in politics. In 1678, 
however, he exerted himself to save.the life 
of Mitchell, who some years previously had 
made an attempt upon James Sharp, and 
who was now murdered through the perjury 
of Rothes, Sharp, and others, and he en- 
deavoured in vain to save Lauderdale from 
sharing in the guilt of this crime, which was 
afterwards the chief cause of the duke’s fall 
eer: In May of that year, when in 

ondon, he was ‘scrapt out of the English 
council’ (Lauderdale MSS.) In February 
1680 he is spoken of as being ‘ desperately 
sick,’ and according to Burnet (1.514) appears 
to have died in 1681. 


[Burnet ; Lauderdale MSS. in British Museum ; 
Mackenzie’s Memoirs ; Wodrow’s Church Hist. ] 
O. A. 


BRUCE, ARCHIBALD (1746-1816), 
theological writer, was born at Broomhall, 
Stirlingshire, and, after studying at the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, was ordained, in 1768, 
minister of the Associate (Anti-burgher) con- 
gregation of Whitburn. In 1786 he was 
appointed professor of divinity by the General 
Associate Synod, and continued to hold that 
office till 1806. Being dissatisfied with the 
action of his synod, he left it and formed, 
along with three others, the ‘ Constitutional 
Associate Presbytery;’ this led to a sentence 
of deposition being passed on him by the 
former body. He died 28 Feb. 1816. He 
was a man of great theological learning, of 
earnest piety, and at the same time of a lively 
imagination, as his writings showed. The 
chief of these were—l. ‘The Kirkiad, or the 
Golden Age of the Church of Scotland,’ a 
satirical poem, 1774. 2. ‘ Free Thoughts on 
the Toleration of Popery,’ 1780. 3. ‘Annus 
Secularis,’ the centenary of the revolution 
1788, a long dissertation on religious festi- 
vals, 4, ‘Queries,’ on the commemoration 
of the revolution, 1797. 5. ‘The Catechism 
modernized,’ 1791, a cutting satire on lay 
patronage, and its effects, in the form of 
a parody on the Westminster Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism. 6. ‘Reflexions on the 
Freedom of Writing,’ 1794, 4 propos of a pro- 
clamation against seditious publications, bear- 
ing the motto ‘ What Britons dare to think, 
he dares to tell” 7. A poem ridiculing 
the pretensions of the pope, 1797. 8. ‘ Lec- 
tures to Students,’ 1797. 9. ‘ Life of James 
Hog of Carnock, 1798, 10. ‘ Dissertation 
on the Supremacy of the Civil Power in 
Matters of Religion,’ 1798, 11. ‘Poems, 
serious and amusing, by a reverend divine,’ 
1812. 12. ‘Life of Alex. Morus, a cele- 
brated divine in Geneva and Holland,’ 1818. 
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13. ‘A Treatise on Earthquakes’ (posthu- 
mous). 

[McKerrow’s History of the Secession Church; 
notice of Mr, Bruce by Rev. Thos. McCrie, D.D., 
in Scots Magazine, April 1816; collected edition 
of Bruce’s works in Library of New College, 
Edinburgh. ] W. G. B. 

BRUCE, DAVID (1324-1871), Davin II, 
king of Scotland, the only son of Robert the 
Bruce, by his second wife, Elizabeth de Burgh, 
born at Dunfermline on 5 March 1324, amidst 
the rejoicing natural to the long-wished-for 
birth of a male heir, came too late to receive 
his mother’s or his father’s care, and disap- 
pointed the expectations of the nation. Eliza- 
beth died in November 1827, having borne a 
second son, John, who died in infancy. One 
of the last acts of his father was the treaty 
of Northampton in 1328 with Edward III, by 
which it was agreed that a marriage should as 
soon as possible be celebrated between the 
infant David and Joanna, the sister of the 
king of England, a child scarcely older than 
himself. Her dowry was to be 2,000/. a 
year from lands in Scotland, and she was to 
be delivered to the King of Scots or his com- 
missioners at Berwick on 15 Jan. 1328. The 
marriage was solemnised on 12 July of that 
year in presence of the Earl of Moray and Sir 
James Douglas,as Bruce himself was too ill to 
attend, Within less than a year he died, on 
9 June 1329, aud David peacefully succeeded 
to his father’s throne. His coronation was 
delayed till 24 Nov. 1831, when he was 
crowned, and first of the Scottish kings an- 
nointed by the bishop of St. Andrews, in 
accordance with the provisions of a bull 
Bruce had procured from Pope John XXII, 
too late for his own use (18 June 1829), 
According to the customs of chivalry he was 
knighted by Randolph, the regent, and then 
knighted the regent’s son, the Harl of Angus, 
and others. Details of his marriage and 
coronation preserved in the Exchequer re- 
cords show that no expense was spared to 
give the ceremonies the importance desirable 
at the commencement of a new race of in- 
dependent kings. His reign nearly coincides 
with that of Mdward III, who succeeded to 
the English throne two years before, and out- 
lived David by seven years. The personal 
character of the two sovereigns reversed that 
of their fathers. David was a weak suc- 
cessor of the Bruce; Edward inherited the 
martial and administrative talents of his 
grandfather, instead of the feeble nature of 
Edward II. 

The life of David naturally divides itself 
into five parts of unequal length, and as 
to two of which our information is very 
limited :— 
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I. From his coronation in 1331 to the 
victory of Edward Baliol at Halidon Hill 
in 1333. 

IL. His residence in France from 1334 to 
his return to Scotland in 1341. 

ILI. His personal reign in Scotland from 
1341 to his capture at Neville’s Cross in 1346. 

IV. His captivity in England from 1346 
till his release by the treaty of Berwick in 
1357. 

V. The second period of his personal reign 
from 1357 to his death in 1871. 

After the death of Robert the Bruce, Thomas 
Randolph, earl of Moray, governed the king- 
dom with vigour for three years; but his 
death, not free from suspicion of poison, in 
July 1832, exposed Scotland to the peril of a 
disputed regency. The estates met at Perth, 
and after long discussion chose, on 2 Aug., 
Donald, earl of Mar, the nephew of Bruce. 

The choice was unfortunate, and there is 
reason to suppose the prudence of Bruce had 
foreseen the incapacity of Mar when he pre- 
ferred Douglas in the succession to the re- 
gency, which the youth of David made 
inevitably long. But Douglas had by this 
time fallen in the Moorish war in Spain. En- 
couraged by the divisions amongst the Scot- 
tish nobles, and secretly aided by Edward III, 
Edward the son of John Baliol, with many 
barons who had lost their Scotch estates 
by espousing the English side, made a descent 
on the coast of Fife. The non-fulfilment 
of one of the conditions of the treaty of 
Northampton, by which these estates were 
to be restored, gave a pretext for renewing 
the war. News of Baliol’s landing at King- 
horn was brought to the parliament at Perth 
the day of the regent’s election, and Baliol, 
losing no time, met the regent and barons at 
the Muir of Dupplin, near Perth, on 11 Aug., 
nine days after he landed. Though greatly 
superior in numbers, the regent was totally 
routed. He himself, along with Thomas, 
earl of Moray, the son of Randolph, the 
earl of Monteith, and many other nobles, 
were slain, InSeptember Baliol was crowned 
at Scone. His captive, the Earl of Fife, placed 
the crown on his head; but he had not yet 
conquered the country. Perth was almost im- 
mediately retaken by David’s adherents, and 
Baliol was defeated at Annan in Dumfries by 
John Randolph, now Ear! of Moray, and forced 
to leave Scotland. In 1333 Edward III came 
with a great force to assist Baliol, and routed 
at Halidon Hill, on 20 July, the Scotch army 
led by Archibald Douglas, lord of Galloway, 
who succeeded to the regency after the death 
of Mar. Berwick capitulated, and Edward 
became master of Scotland south of the 
Forth. On 10 Feb, 1334 Baliol, at an as- 
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sembly held at Edinburgh, surrendered Ber- 


wick absolutely tothe English king, and, as 
security for an annual payment of 2,000/., 
promised to put into his hands all the 
castles of south-eastern Scotland—Jedburgh, 
Selkirk, Peebles, Dumfries, Haddington, 
Edinburgh, and Linlithgow. Edward, like 
his grandfather, made a new ordinance for the 
Scottish government, but his officers never 
obtained complete possession of their posts. 
Meantime David and the queen had taken 
refuge at Dumbarton, one of the fortresses 
which held out under its brave governor Mal- 
colm Fleming; but, Scotland being deemed 
an unsafe residence, he took advantage of a 
ship which Philip VI, the French king, sent 
for him, and along with Joanna and his 
sisters landed at Boulogne on 14 May 1334. 

The royal exiles were splendidly received 
at Paris. Chateau Gaillard, the castle built 
by Coeur de Lion on the Seine close to the 
town of Andelys, was assigned for their 
residence, where they were maintained by 
Philip, though Froissart’s statement that 
little came from Scotland to support them 
is disproved by the exchequer records, which 
show that besides provisions 4,333/. 18s. 7d. 
was remitted between May 1334 and January 
1340, 

The course of events in Scotland during 
the next seven years is outside the life of 
David. A new race of patriotic leaders— 
Murray of Bothwell, Robert the Steward, 
Douglas the Knight of Liddesdale—worthily 
sustained the fame of Robert Bruce, Douglas, 
and Randolph. At first they carried on the 
war with varying success, but ultimately 
they freed the country and retook all the 
castles. The greater attraction of a French 
campaign prevented Edward from ever using 
his whole strength against the northern king- 
dom. Not much is known of David’s resi- 
dence in France. He was of an age too 
young to take an active part in affairs, but 
not too young to learn the lessons of the 
extravagant and vain though splendid pomp 
of chivalry which distinguished the court of 
Philip VI. One characteristic scene at which 
he was present is described by Froissart— 
the meeting of the armies of the French 
and English kings about the end of October 
1339. Three years previously a fleet, fitted 
out by David Bruce with the aid of the 
French king, made a diversion in favour of 
the Scotch, plundered the Channel islands, 
and seized many ships near the Isle of Wight. 
Edward retaliated by claiming the crown of 
France in October 1337, and, after two years 
of preparation, in September 1339 he crossed 
the Flemish border. At Vironfosse the two 
hosts came face to face. The English under 
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Edward were arrayed in three divisions, in 
all about 44,000. The French had the same 
number of divisions, but in each 15,000 men- 
at-arms and 20,000 foot. Though Edward 
was supported by the nobles of Germany, 
Brabant, and Flanders, besides his English 
vassals, Philip surpassed him in the rank as 
well as numbers of his followers ; for besides 
the full array of France, dukes, earls, and 
viscounts, too long a list for even Froissart 
to rehearse, he was supported by three kings 
—John of Bohemia, the king of Navarre, 
and David king of Scotland. ‘It was a 
great beauty to behold the banners and 
standards waving in the wynde, and horses 
barded, and knightes and squyres richly 
armed.’ But no blood was shed in this first 
act of the war of a hundred years, which 
was to make the French and English, as it 
appeared, eternal enemies, and the French 
and Scots perpetual allies. Philip’s coun- 
sellors were divided, but the view prevailed 
that it was better to allow the English king 
to waste his means in the maintenance of so 
great an army in a foreign country. The 
advice of Robert of Sicily, derived from 
astrology, that the French would be beaten 
in any engagement if Edward was present, 
also operated on tue superstitious monarch. 
A feint of an attack caused by the starting 
of a hare between the camps, which led the 
Earl of Haynault to make fourteen knights, 
called in ridicule the Knights of the Hare, 
was an incident whose memory was per- 
petuated by those who thought it cowardly 
on the part of Philip with superior forces to 
decline battle on his own soul. The recol- 
lection of this scene and the victories of Crecy 
and Poictiers were inducements to David in 
later years to cast in his lot with the Eng- 
lish king instead of with his national and 
natural allies. 

In 1841 the brilliant successes in Scot- 
land of Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell, 
Robert the Steward of Scotland, and Sir 
William Douglas the Knight of Liddesdale, 
who in the preceding year had recovered one 
by one the castles north of and including 
Edinburgh, made it safe for David to return, 
and.on 4 May he landed with his wife at 
Inverbervie near Montrose. Charters were 
issued under his name and seal at a council 
held at Aberdeen in February 1342, and 
though only thirteen, he assumed the per- 
sonal government, which he retained until his 
capture at Neville’s Cross in 1346. During 
the first two years after his return David was 
much at Aberdeen and Kildrummy, where his 
aunt, sister of Robert Bruce, who had married 
successively Gratney, earl of Mar, Sir Chris- 
topher Seton, and Sir Andrew Murray, lived. 
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In the course of 1342 he passed through Fife, 
attending the justice-eyres at Cupar and Edin- 
burgh, to the Marches, and joined the Earl of 
Moray in a descent on the fnglish border, 
during which Penrith was burnt, but nothing 
of consequence was accomplished. On his re- 
turn north he visited Haddington, Ayr, and 
Kilwinning, Kirkintilloch, Inverkeithing, and 
Scone, and stopped at Banff before his return 
to Kildrummy in August. It was important 
that he should show himself in different 
parts of the kingdom. Hawking and hunting 
and the jousts or tournaments, the favourite 
amusements of the age, were fully shared 
in by the young king, but he did not prove 
himself an adept in the art of war, for which 
these were the appropriate training. 

Two deaths, for one of which he was in- 
directly, and for the other directly, respon- 
sible, showed that he could not attract to his 
throne, as his father had done, the leading men 
of the country. 

Sir James Ramsay of Dalwolsie, having 
taken the castle of Roxburgh, was impru- 
dently rewarded by the gift of the sheriff- 
dom of Teviotdale, then held by Douglas the 
Knight of Liddesdale, and Douglas having 
treacherously got Ramsay into his power 
starved him to death in the castle of the 
Hermitage. The other victim was William 
Bullock, an ecclesiastic who had distin- 
guished himself in the service of Baliol, but 
changing sides received the office of chamber- 
lain from David. Suspected of treason he 
was by the king’s order sent prisoner to the 
castle of Lochindorb in Moray, where he also 
was starved to death. Other acts of law- 
lessness, as the rape of a lady of the Seton 
family by Alan of Seton, the execution with- 
out trial of an impostor calling himself Alex- 
ander Bruce, the son of Edward Bruce, and 
the state of the ordinary royal revenue, which 
fell from 3,774/. in 1331 to 1,198/. in 1342, 
and had to be increased by special parlia- 
mentary grants distributed with too lavish 
a hand, were signs of his incapacity as an 
administrator. ‘ Tristia felicibus succedunt’ 
is the brief comment of Fordun. The re- 
storation of the king had not benefited the 
kingdom. A murrain which specially at- 
tacked the fowls, a forerunner of the black 
death, added to the general distress and 
feeling of impending calamity. A truce with 
England, which followed one between Ed- 
ward and Philip of France in 1343, saved 
Scotland for a short time from war, but the 
treasonable correspondence of the Knight 
of Liddesdale with the English king was 
a bad omen for its continuance. It was 
terminated early in 1346, when Philip, his 
own truce having closed, exhorted David to 
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invade England, Seizing the opportunity of 
Edward’s absence at Calais, David mustered 
his forces at Perth, where the defection of 
the Earl of Ross, who slew Ronald of the 
Isles at the monastery of Elcho, showed how 
little he was able to command his vassals. 
Advancing to the borders, he took the castle 
of Liddel, put to death Selby, its governor, 
and, in spite of the counsels of the Knight 
of Liddesdale not to proceed further with a 
force consisting of only 2,000 men-at-arms 
and some 13,000 light-armed troops, crossed 
the Tyne above Newcastle, and ravaged the 
bishopric of Durham. He was met near that 
town on 17 Oct. at Neville’s Cross by the 
Archbishop of York and the northern barons, 
and totally routed. David himself was taken 
prisoner by a squire, John Copland, after a 
brave resistance, in which it is recorded he 
struck out two of his captor’s teeth. The 
earls of Fife, Menteith, and Wigtown, the 
Knight of Liddesdale, and many barons 
shared his fate. The earls of Moray and 
Strathearn, the chancellor, chamberlain, and 
marshal of Scotland were slain ; the Earl of 
March and Robert the Steward alone of the 
principal nobles effected their escape. So 
great was the disaster, that ‘the time of the 
battle of Durham’ is used in the accounts 
and chronicles as a point of time. 

David, with the other captives, was led in 
triumph through the streets of London to 
the Tower, placed on a tall black charger 
to make him conspicuous, as John of France 
was after Poictiers on a white charger. The 
next eleven years of his life were spent in Eng- 
land, chiefly in or near London, and at Odi- 
ham in Hampshire, varied with visits to the 
border or to Scotland. He was forced to 
bear his own charges, but the rigour of his 
imprisonment was soon relaxed in the hope 
that he would negotiate his ransom and even 
ally himself to England. Of David’s cap- 
tivity the records are almost as scanty as of 
his exile in France. In 1347, after taking 
Calais, Edward concluded a truce with 
France, which continued by various proroga- 
tions till 1] April 1354. Scotland was to be 
admitted to the truce, and in the next year 
the negotiations for David’s ransom com- 
menced, In October Joanna joined her hus- 
band in England. It was, however, Ed- 
ward’s policy to have two strings to his bow, 
and Baliol, whom he addressed as ‘ our dear 
cousin Edward,’ while his brother-in-law 
was only styled Lord David de Bruce, re- 
mained nominal ruler of Scotland. In spite 
of his protest in March 1357 a treaty was 
concluded with the Scots commissioners for 
the ransom of David, and he was permitted 
on 4 Sept. to return to Scotland to procure 
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the sanction of the estates. Secret compacts 
were entered into in 1352 between Edward, 
David, and Lord Douglas, and between Ed- 
ward and the Knight of Liddesdale. The 
terms of the former were purposely obscure, 
but indicate that in the event of David fail- 
ing to persuade the estates to make peace, 
he engaged to act on his own account so that 
‘the work might be accomplished in another 
way.’ The English commissioners were em- 
powered to allow him to remain at Newcastle 
or Berwick, or even to set him at large if it 
would ‘ promote the business.’ Knyghton, 
the English chronicler, reports that David 
had consented to acknowledge Edward as his 
feudal superior. There was no ambiguity in 
the agreement with the Knight of Liddes- 
dale, who entered into a close alliance as a 
condition of his own release. In 1353 David 
had returned to England, having failed to 
obtain the consent of the Scotch estates to 
Edward’s conditions, and at Newcastle con- 
ferences were renewed between the com- 
missioners of the two countries, which re- 
sulted in a treaty on 13 July 1354, by which 
the ransom was fixed at 90,000 merks, pay- 
able in nine yearly instalments. Twenty 
hostages of noble birth were to be given for 
the fulfilment of the treaty, and the king 
himself, the nobles and bishops, as well as 
the principal towns, were to undertake per- 
sonal obligations for its payment. 

In 1855 the French king, alarmed at the 
project of a nine years’ truce between Eng- 
land and Scotland, sent Eugéne de Garan- 
ciéres with men and money to revive the war, 
and several border engagements followed ; 
but early in 1356 Edward took Berwick, and 
obtained an absolute renunciation of the 
Scotch crown and kingdom from his puppet, 
Edward Baliol, on 21 Jan. Though he de- 
vastated the Lothians in the raid which re- 
ceived the name of the Burnt Candlemas, 
and issued a proclamation with regard to the 
government of Scotland, he failed to reduce 
even the southern district to subjection. In 
the north Robert the Steward maintained 
an independent power as regent, even during 
the period of the nominal reign of Balliol. 
At last the tedious negotiations for David’s 
release drew near their close. At a parlia- 
ment at Perth on 17 Jan. 1856-7 commis- 
sioners were appointed, and having settled 
the preliminaries at Berwick in August, a 
parliament at Edinburgh on 26 Sept. agreed 
to Edward’s terms, The ransom was raised 
to 100,000 merks in ten instalments, for 
which the nobles, clergy, and burghs bound 
themselves, and commissioners from the three 
estates concluded the treaty at Berwick on 
3 Oct. 1357. 
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The condition as to hostages was also made 
more severe. Three great lords were to be 
added to the twenty youths of noble birth 
formerly stipulated for. The truce between 
the two countries was to continue until the 
ransom was paid. It was ratified by the 
king and commissioners on 5 and 6 Oct., and 
again on 6 Nov. by a parliament at Scone, 
where David was present. On 25 Dec. Queen 
Joanna, along with the Bishop of St. An- 
drews and the Earl of March, received a safe- 
conduct to England, from which the queen 
never returned, dying near London on14 Aug. 
1362. David himself almost every year re- 
visited England during the remainder of his 
reign, and his personal sympathies were so 
thoroughly English, that it required all the 
strength of the estates, and the desire of 
Edward for the stipulated ransom, to pre- 
vent a surrender of his own kingdom more 
ignominious than that of Baliol. Though his 
personal reign lasted for fourteen years after 
his return, it was entirely destitute of im- 
portant events. Great difficulty was felt in 
raising from so poor a country the enormous 
ransom, It was not found enough that the 
whole wool of the kingdom should be granted 
at a low price to the king that he might 
resell it at a profit, and other severe taxes 
were imposed on the commons. The clergy 
had to contribute, and with some difficulty 
the pope was induced to allow a tenth of the 
ecclesiastical revenues for three years, on con- 
dition that they were thereafter to be ex- 
empted. But not all these resources together 
sufficed to meet the debt which the creditor 
was determined to exact to the uttermost, 
and from time to time David, like a needy 
debtor, made terms for the postponement 
of payment.. There were negotiations for 
this purpose in 1863-5 and 1869, when an 
obligation was undertaken to pay off the 
balance due at the rate of 4,000 merks annu- 
ally, under a large additional penalty in case 
of failure. Edward and David had latterly 
devised several schemes for the extinction of 
the debt by another process than payment. 
This was the transfer at David’s death of the 
Scottish crown to an English prince. At 
the parliament of Scone in 1363, David ven- 
tured to propose openly that it should recog- 
nise Lionel, duke of Clarence, Hdward’s 
second son, as his heir. An indignant re- 
fusal was accompanied with a renewed decla- 
ration of the settlement of the succession on 
Robert the Steward by Robert the Bruce. 
Throughout this part of David’s reign the 
barons of Scotland were animated by the 
same spirit as that which the English had 
shown at Runnymede. Hatred of foreign 
aggression, and the weakness of the king, who 
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was willing to yield to it, enabled them to 
use the opportunity to obtain guarantees for 
the law and constitution which, though not 
in precisely the same form, had a similar in- 
tention and a similar, though less complete, 
result to Magna Charta. Such was the real 
meaning of the origin of those permanent 
committees of parliament for judicial busi- 
ness called the lords auditors, and for legis- 
lation called the lords of the articles, which 
first appear in 1367; the provision for the 
more regular administration of justice and 
coinage of money; the revocation of the 
grants of the royal revenues; the rule laid 
down that no attention was to be paid to the 
king’s mandates contrary to the statutes and 
the common law. Foiled in their attempt to 
divert the order of succession, Edward and 
David had resort to secret intrigue. David, 
in November 1363, went to London and un- 
dertook a personal obligation to Edward to 
settle the kingdom of Scotland upon him 
and his issue male, failing issue male of his 
own body. On this condition the whole of 
the ransom still unpaid was released. Nomi- 
nal provisions were made in the event of an 
English heir succeeding to the Scottish throne 
for the preservation of the independence of 
Scotland similar to those of Edward I. This 
agreement was carefully concealed from the 
Scottish people, and the public negotiations 
for the payment of the ransom were still 
continued. It -was in this year, and before he 
went to England, that David married his 
second wife, Margaret, widow of Sir John 
Logie. It is usually said that this was an un- 
equal marriage, into which passion rather than 
reason led the king; but Margaret is described 
by Fordun as a lady of noble birth, and she 
was honourably received at the court of Hd- 
ward. She was a daughter of Drummond, 
one of the lesser barons. No such rigid bar 
then restricted the marriage of the royal race 
as in later times. A sister of David, Matilda, 
daughter of Robert, had married a simple 
esquire. Still, it was a match which could 
bring no political strength to David, and 
alienated many of the Scottish nobility. A 
revolt of some of these was one of its con- 
sequences. David succeeded in quelling it, 
and threw the Steward and his three sons 
into prison at the instance of Margaret Logie, 
to whom and her relations he made large 
grants of land and money. Her influence 
did not last long, and after her divorce in 
1869 by the Scottish bishops, the exact 
ground of which has not been discovered, the 
Stewards were released. She was succeeded 
in the king’s favour by Agnes of Dunbar. 
The year after this divorce, on 22 Feb. 1870, 
David died in Edinburgh Castle childless, 
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and was succeeded by Robert the Steward. 
David was only in his forty-seventh year, but 
he had reigned forty-one years, reckoning 
from his accession. 

Fordun and Wyntoun, the writers nearest 
the time of David, who did not know the ex- 
tent of his treason to Scotland, treat his 
character more favourably than modern his- 
torians. They commend his administration 
of justice, his bravery, even his resolute as- 
sertion of the royal authority. Wyntoun, 
in a curious passage which evidently relates 
an authentic anecdote, tells how on his re- 
turn to Scotland, when he was going to his 
privy council, 

The folk, as they were wont to do, 
Pressyt rycht rudly in thare to, 

Bot he rycht suddenly gan arrace 

Out of a macer’s hand a mace, 

And said rudly how do we now? 

Stand still, or the proudest of you 

Sall on his hevyd have smyte this mace. 


This apparently trivial incident gives occa- 
sion to a general reflection by the historian, 
expressing his view of David: 

Radure in prynce is a gud thyng, 

For but radure all governyng 

Sall all tyme bot despiysed be. 


In the same passage he mentions that David 
only brought with him from England a 
single page, not what we should expect if he 
then had the idea of bringing Scotland under 
English influence. Both Wyntoun and For- 
dun, who, it must be remembered, were 
Scottish churchmen (the English ‘Chronicles 
of Lanercost,’ whose monastery he plun- 
dered, take a very different view of David), 
incline to the side of the king as against the 
nobles, whose oppression he is represented 
as putting down. Later writers, on the other 
hand, note his undoubted weakness, his love 
of pleasure, his passion for an English mis- 
tress—Katherine Mortimer, who died during 
the life of Joanna, and was buried with 
pomp at Newhbattle—his impolitic marriage 
with Margaret Logie, his extravagance, his 
jealousy, and ill-treatment of Robert the 
Steward, above all his sacrifice of the inde- 
pendence his father had established. These 
inconsistent views, both of which have some 
foundation in fact, point to a character itself 
inconsistent, passionate, and headstrong, ca- 
pable at times of showing strength, at bottom 
weak, liable to be led by various influences, 
in the end yielding to the persistent policy 
and will of the English king. 


[Wyntoun, Fordun, and the Liber Plyscar- 
densis are the Scotch original authorities, but 
Knighton and Froissart supply several details. 
The Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, vols, i. and ii., 
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and W. Burnett’s learned prefaces are specially 
valuable for the life of David.] Zk. M. 


BRUCE, DAVID (7/7. 1660), physician, 
was the son of Andrew Bruce, D.D., principal 
(from 1630 to 1647) of St. Leonard’s College 
in St. Andrews University. He was first 
educated at St. Andrews, and proceeded M.A. 
there. Later he went to France, and studied 
physic at Paris and Montpellier. He in- 
tended taking a medical degree at Padua; 
but the plague kept him from Italy, and 
he finally graduated M.D. at Valence in 
Dauphiny on 7 May 1657. On 27 March 
1660 Bruce was incorporated doctor of physic 
at Oxford. He was associated with his 
great-uncle, Sir John Wedderburne, in the 
office of physician to the Duke and Duchess 
of York. But after fulfilling, in consequence 
of Wedderburne’s infirmities, all the duties 
of the post for many years, he resigned the 
oflice and travelled abroad. Subsequently he 
settled at Edinburgh, and was there ‘in 
good repute for his practice.’ Wood speaks 
of him as still living in Edinburgh in 1690, 
Bruce was admitted candidate of the College 
of Physicians on 24 Dec. 1660, and was an 
original member of the Royal Society. 

[Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ii, 225; Munk’s Coll. of 
Phys. i. 297.] S. L 


BRUCE, EDWARD (d. 1318), king of 
Ireland, was younger brotherof Robert Bruce 
fo: v.], king of Scotland. In 1308 Edward 

ruce took part in the incursion upon the 
district of Galloway by King Robert, and, 
during the indisposition of the latter, acted 
as a commander of his forces in their retreat 
from those of the Earl of Richmond, governor 
in Scotland for Edward II. Edward Bruce 
was subsequently despatched by his brother 
against Galloway, which resisted his autho- 
rity. Herouted the English commander and 
his Scottish allies there, and compelled the 


| inhabitants to swear allegiance and to furnish 


contributions. In this contest he succeeded 
by a stratagem in putting to flight the Eng- 
lish troops. The details of this enterprise 
were chronicled by the poet Barbour, from 
the narration of one of Bruce’s associates. 
On the banks of the Dee, Edward Bruce 
defeated the forces brought against him by 
the chiefs of Galloway, and made a prisoner 
of Donall, prince of the Isles. He reduced 
a large number of castles and strongholds 
in Galloway, and brought that district under 
the dominion of King Robert. Edward 
Bruce’s success in Galloway was celebrated 
inacontemporary poem. While King Robert 
was engaged on an expedition against the 
Isle of Man, Edward Bruce gained possession 
Before the end of 
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1313, he besieged Stirling Castle, then almost 
the last fortress held in Scotland for the 
king of England. Philip de Mowbray, go- 
vernor of the castle, after a vigorous defence, 
entered into a treaty to surrender it to Ed- 
ward Bruce in the following midsummer, if 
not relieved. The terms of this treaty were 
disapproved of by King Robert, who, how- 
ever, adhered to them. The attempt of the 
English army to relieve Stirling Castle led, 
in 1314, to the battle of Bannockburn, at 
which Edward Bruce was one of the chief 
commanders, and led the right column of 
the Scottish army. In the following year 
Edward Bruce, in conjunction with Douglas, 
devastated Northumberland and Yorkshire, 
levied large contributions, and returned to 
Scotland with great spoil. In 1315, in a 
convention of the prelates, nobles, and com- 
mons of Scotland, held at Ayr, an ordinance 
was enacted that Kdward Bruce should be 
recognised as king, in the event of the death 
of his brother Robert without male heirs. 
Edward Bruce is described as a valiant and 
experienced soldier, but rashly impetuous. 
He issaid to have aspired to sharethe kingship 
of Scotland with his brother. This circum- 
stance is supposed to have induced King 
Robert to favour an expedition against the 
English in Ireland, which Edward Bruce 
was invited to undertake by some of the 
native chiefs there who regarded him as 
descended from the same ancestors as them- 
selves. Edward Bruce landed in Ulster in 
May 1315, with about six thousand men, 
accompanied by the Earl of Moray and other 
Scottish commanders, The Scots, with their 
Trish allies, took possession of the town of 
Carrickfergus, laid siege toits strong citadel, 
and Bruce was crowned as king of Ireland. 
Edward Bruce encountered and defeated on 
several occasions the forces of the English 
government in Ireland. Robert Bruce hay- 
ing arrived with reinforcements from Scot- 
land, he and his brother, early in 1317, 
marched from Ulster to the south of Ire- 
land. After the return of King Robert to 
Scotland, Edward Bruce continued at Car- 
rickfergus as king of Ireland. Bulls were 
issued by Pope John XXII for the purpose 
of detaching the Irish clergy from the cause 
of Edward Bruce. The archbishops of Dub- 
lin and Cashel and other dignitaries were 
enjoined by the pope to warn ecclesiastics 
to desist from inciting the Irish people 
against the king of England, and public 
excommunications were denounced against 
those who persisted in that course. A re- 
production of one of those papal instruments 
appears in the third part of ‘F acsimiles of 
National Manuscripts of Ireland.’ Barbour 
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alleged that Edward Bruce defeated the 
troops of the English in Ireland in nineteen 
engagements, in which he had not more than 
one man against five, and that’ he was in a 
‘good way’ to conquer the entire land, as he 
had the Irish on his side, and held possession 
of Ulster. The poet adds, however, that 
Bruce’s fortunes were marred by his ‘out- 
rageous’ pride. In the autumn of 1318, Ed- 
ward Bruce projected another descent upon 
Leinster. To prevent this movement, a 
large army was mustered by the colonists. 
Bruce’s chief advisers counselled him against 
coming to an engagement with forces nume- 
rically superior to those under his command. 
He, however, declined to take their advice, 
and would not wait for reinforcements. In 
October a conflict took place near Dundalk, 
in which Bruce was slain and his forces put 
to flight. Bruce’s corpse was found on the 
field, with that of John de Maupas stretched 
upon it. The quarters of Edward Bruce’s 
body were set up as trophies in the chief 
towns of the English colony in Ireland, and 
his head was presented to Edward II in 
England. Barbour averred that the head 
was not Bruce’s, but that of his devoted 
follower, Gilbert Harper, who wore his ar- 
mour on the day of battle. Owing to the 
death of Edward Bruce new legislative ar- 
rangements were made relative to the royal 
succession in Scotland. An instrument is 
extant by which Robert Bruce confirmed a 
grant of land which had been made by his 
brother Edward as king of Ireland. The 
most detailed account of Edward Bruce’s 
proceedings in Ireland is contained in Latin 
annals of that country appended by Camden 
to his ‘Britannia’ in 1607. A new edition 
of these annals, in which the oversights of 
Camden have been corrected by collation 
with the manuscript, was printed in the 
London Rolls Series in 1883. John Barbour, 
archdeacon of Aberdeen, in his poem, com- 
posed about 1375, tells little of Edward Bruce 
except in connection with his transactions in 
Treland and death there. Many records illus- 
trative of affairs in Ireland during the pre- 
sence of the Bruces there are included among 
‘Historical and Municipal Documents of Ire- 
land,’ published in the London Rolls Series 


in 1870. 


[Johannis de Fordun Chronica gentis Scoto- 
rum, ed. T, Hearne 1722, W. Goodall 1776, 
and W. F. Skene 1871; Acts of Parliament of 
Scotland, 1814; Annals of Scotland, by Lord 
Hailes, 1819; Annals of Kingdom of Ireland, 
1848 ; Hist. of Viceroys of Ireland, 1865; Hist. 
of Seotland, by P. F. Tytler 1864, and J. H, 
Burton 1867; Facsimiles of National Manu- 
scripts of Scotland, part ii, 1870; The Bruce. 
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ed. W. Skeat, 1870; Chronicles of Edward I 
and Edward II, ed. Stubbs, 1882-3; Chartu- 
laries of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, ee 
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BRUCE, EDWARD, Lorp Krintoss and 
Baron Brucn or Krntoss (1549 ?-1611), 
judge, born about 1549, was second son of 
Sir Edward Bruce of Blairhall in the 
county of Clackmannan, by Alison, daughter 
of William Reid of Aikenhead in the same 
county, sister of Robert Reid, bishop of 
Orkney, and descended from Robert de Brus, 
chief justice of the king’s bench in 1268, His 
early history is from the loss of the records 
obscure, and the date at which he became 
an adyocate is not known, nor when he was 
appointed to the office of judge of the com- 
missary court of Edinburgh, though it is 
clear from the Pitmedden manuscript pre- 
served in the Advocates’ Library that he 
succeeded Robert Maitland, dean of Aber- 
deen, who had been superseded in the office 
of lord of session in 1576, It does not, how- 
ever, appear whether the dean lost his posi- 
tion ascommissary at that or at asubsequent 
date, but it is certain that Bruce was one of 
the commissaries in 1583. In this year he 
received a grant of the abbey of Kinloss in 
Ayrshire, to hold 7 commendam for his life, 
subject to an annuity payable to the abbot, 


and a rent of 500 merks payable to the | 
/as the condition of holding communication 


crown. About the same date he was ap- 


pointed one of the deputes of the lord-justice- | 
| cations should be kept perfectly secret. The 


general of Scotland. Four years later we 
find him energetically defending the right of 
the lords spiritual to sit in parliament, on 
the occasion of a petition presented by the 
general assembly of the Scottish church pray- 
ing that they might be expelled, and in the 
result the petition was dismissed. The popish 
conspiracy of 1594 brought Bruce into con- 
siderable prominence. In 1594 Bruce was 
despatched, with James Colvill, laird of Ester 
or Kaster Wemyss, to the English court to 
remonstrate with the queen upon the coun- 
tenance which she afforded to the popish 
conspiracy by harbouring Bothwell, to com- 
plain of the conduct of her ambassador, Lord 
Zouche, in carrying on secret negotiations 
with him, and to ask for a subsidy to help 
in crushing the conspiracy. His mission was 
partially successful. In 1597 Bruce was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners for the 
levying of an aid granted by parliament to 
provide funds for the diplomatic service and 
other purposes. The same year (2 Dec.) he 
was made a lord of session. On 15 March 
1598 Bruce was again sent to the English 
court to make the king’s apologies for cer- 
tain offences of which Elizabeth complained, 
‘and to prepare some other particulars con- 
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cerning the estate of the two borders and 
two realms.’ Probably he was secretly in- 
structed to sound the queen and council as 
to the real position of his master’s chances 
of obtaining the succession, but if so the 
mission appears in that respect to have been 
a wholly fruitless one. Early in 1601, on 
the eve of the discovery of the Kssex plot, 
James, who had for some time been in secret 
correspondence with the conspirators, deter- 
mined to send the Earl of Mar and Edward 
Bruce to London, ostensibly upon a mission 
of no special importance, but really for the 
purpose of ascertaining the precise posture 
of affairs in the country and the prospects 
of the plot, with a view to possible co-opera- 
tion. The envoys, however, did not start 
until February, and consequently did not 
arrive until after the execution of Hssex. 
Accordingly the king now instructed them 
to obtain, if possible, a formal declaration 
from the queen and council that he was 
free of all complicity in any intrigues that 
had ever been set on foot against her, and 
particularly in the late conspiracy, and an 
assurance of his succession to the throne on 
her decease. They obtained an early audi- 
ence of Sir Robert Cecil, who exacted from 
them a pledge (1) that the king should aban- 
don all attempts to obtain parliamentary or 
other recognition of his title to the succession 


with them, and (2) that all such communi- 


result was the celebrated correspondence be- 
tween James and Cecil, part of which was 
published by Lord Hailes in 1766, and of 
which another portion has since been edited 
for the Camden Society. Bruce accompanied 
James to England on his accession, was na- 
turalised by act of parliament, and made a 
member of the privy council in both kingdoms, 
He was also (22 Feb. 1603) raised to the peer- 
age by the title of Baron Bruce of Kinloss, 
and on 18 May following was appointed to the 
mastership of the rolls in succession to Sir 
Thomas Egerton. In 1605 the university of 
Oxford conferred upon him the degree of 
M.A. In 1608-9 his daughter Christiana 
married William Cavendish, afterwards the 
second earl of Devonshire, the king himself 
giving the bride away and making her for- 
tune up to 10,0007. He died very suddenly 
on 14 Jan. 1610-11, in his sixty-second year, 
and was buried in the Rolls Chapel in 
Chancery Lane. His eldest son, Lord Ed- 
ward Bruce, was killed in a duel with Sir 
Edward Sackville, afterwards earl of Dorset, 
near Bergen-op-Zoom in 1618. His heart 
was discovered embalmed in a silver case, 
bearing his name and arms, in the abbey 
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church of Culross in Perthshire in 1808. 
His younger brother Thomas was created 
Earl of Elgin on 21 June 1633, and Baron 
Bruce of Whorlton in Yorkshire on 1 Aug. 
1641. The third son, Robert, was created 
Baron Bruce of Skelton in Yorkshire, Vis- 
count Bruce of Ampthill in Bedfordshire, 
and Karl of Aylesbury in Buckinghamshire 
on 18 March 1663-4 [see Brucz, Roserr, 
Earl of Ailesbury]. 


[Acts Parl. of Scotland, iii, 484, iv. 143; 
Letters of John Colville (Bannatyne Club), 298; 
Pitcairn’s Trials, i. 133 ; Spottiswoode’s Hist. of 
the Church of Scotland (Bannatyne Club), ii. 322, 
329 ; Moysie’s Memoirs (Bannatyne Club), 117, 
137, 139; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 311-12, 
491; Cal. State Papers (Scotland 1509-1603), ii. 
649, 650, 652, 708, 746, 748; Birch’s Memoirs, i. 
175, ii. 509, ad fin.; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 
413, 414; Letters of Sir Robert Cecil (Camden 
Society), 75; Dugdale’s Chron. Ser. 100, 101; 
Dugdale’s Orig.335; Correspondence of James VI 
with Sir Robert Cecil, xxv. 38, 45-9, 51, 78; 
Hailes’s Secret Correspondence of Sir Robert 
Cecil with James VI, pp. 5, 6, et passim ; Ferrerii 
Hist. Abb. de Kinloss (Bannatyne Club), xi.; 
Gardiner’s Hist. of England (1603-42), i. 52; 
Collins’s Peerage (Brydges), vy. 8323-4; Burnet’s 
Own Time (Oxford edition), i. 14; Court and 
Times of James I,i. 7,104; Statutesof the Realm, 
iv. 1016; Archeologia, xx. 515; Foss’s Lives of 
the Judges; Brunton and Haig’s Senators of 
the College of Justice. ] J. M. R. 


BRUCE, Sir FREDERICK WILLIAM 
ADOLPHUS (1814-1867), diplomatist, was 
the youngest of the three sons of Thomas 
Bruce, seventh earl of Elgin [q. v.], and his 
second wife Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
James Townshend Oswald of Dunnikier, Fife- 
shire. He was born at Broomhall, Fifeshire, 
on 14 April 1814, and on 9 Feb. 1842 was at- 
tached to Lord Ashburton’s mission to Wash- 
ington, returning to England with his lord- 
ship in September of that year. On 9 Feb. 
1844 he was appointed colonial secretary at 
Hongkong, which place he held until 1846, 
when on 27 June he became lieutenant-gover- 
nor of Newfoundland. His next change was 
to Sucre, with the appointment of consul- 
general in the republic of Boliviaon 23 July 
1847, and on 14 April 1848 he was accredited 
as chargé d'affaires. He was named chargé 
d’affaires to the Oriental republic of the Uru- 
guay on 29 Aug. 1851, and on 3 Aug. 1853 
became agent and consul-general in Egypt in 
the place of the Hon.C, A. Murray. On his 
brother, James Bruce, the eighth earl of 
Elgin, being appointed ambassador extraor- 
dinary to China, he accompanied him as prin- 
cipal secretary in April 1857, He brought 
home (18 Sept. 1857) the treaty with China 
you, Ill. 
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signed at Tientsin on 26 June 1858, and was 
made aO.B.on28Sept. His diplomatic tact 
was thoroughly appreciated by the home go- 
vernment, for he was appointed on 2 Dec. 
1858 envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to the emperor of China, and on 
1 March following chief superintendent of 
British trade in that country. His mission 
was prevented from proceeding to Pekin by 
the opposition made by the Chinese. The 
mission thereforereturned toShanghae, where 
it remained until the ratification of the treaty 
of 26 June 1858 at Pekin on 24 Oct. 1860. 
He proceeded to Pekin on 7 Nov. 1860, but 
withdrew to Tientsin for the winter, while 
arrangements were made for putting a resi- 
dence in order for his reception. The mission 
was established at Pekin on 26 March 1861, 
but it was not until 2 April that Sir Frede- 
rick Bruce paid a visit to Prince Kung. On 
the removal of Lord Lyons from Washington 
to Constantinople, he was selected to fill the 
important office of British representative at 
Washington on 1 March 1865. He was made 
a K.C.B. of the civil division on 12 Dec. 1862, 
and received the grand cross of the order on 
17 March 1865. He was appointed umpire by 
the commission named under the convention 
of 1864, concluded between the United States 
of America and the United States of Colom- 
bia, for the adjustment of claims of American 
citizens against the Colombian government, 
He died at Boston in the United States on 
19 Sept. 1867, when his remains were em- 
balmed, and, being conveyed to Scotland, 
were interred at Dunfermline Abbey on 8 Oct. 
The American press spoke in eulogistic terms 
of his amiable personal qualities and of the 
able manner in which he exercised his minis- 
terial functions. He died unmarried. 


[Gent. Mag. for 1867, pt. ii. 677-8 ; Hertslet’s 
Foreign Office Lists, March 1868, p. 187; Boul- 
ger’s History of China, vol. iii, (1884).] 

G. C. B. 


BRUCE, JAMES (1660 ?-1730), Irish 
presbyterian minister, was the eldest son 
of Michael Bruce (1685-1693) [q. v.] He 
was called to Carnmoney, county Antrim, 
but preferred a settlement at Killeleagh, 
county Down (near Killinchy, his father’s 
place), where he was ordained after 6 Nov. 
1684, In April 1689 occurred ‘ the break of 
Killeleagh,’ when the protestants were routed 
and Killeleagh castle deserted by its garrison. 
Bruce fled to Scotland, but returned in 1691 
or 1692, when Ulster was at peace. In 1696 
he secured, from the presbyterian proprietors 
of the Killeleagh estate endowments for the 
presbyterian minister at Killeleagh (and three 
others) in the shape of a lease of lands at a 
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nominal rent. More important was his suc- 
cess in establishing at Killeleagh in 1697 a 
‘ philosophical school ’ for the training of the 
presbyterian ministry and gentry, which 
proved obnoxious to the episcopalians, and 
was closed in 1714. In 1699 Bruce was 
appointed one of the synod’s trustees for the 
management of the regium donum, and con- 
tinued in this office till his death. His con- 

egation was large; at his communion on 
2 July 1704 there were seven successive tables, 
and the services began at 7 A.M. and lasted 
till evening. A new meeting-house was built 
for him, probably in 1692. In the nonsub- 
scription controversy (1720-6) Bruce sided 
with the subscribers (himself signing the 
Westminster Confession in 1721), but was 
unwilling to cut off the nonsubscribers from 
fellowship. His presbytery (Down) was in 
1725 divided into Down and Killeleagh, 
those (including Bruce) who were against 
disowning the nonsuhscribers being placed 
in the latter. Bruce died on 17 Feb. 1730. 
His will (dated in February 1725) directs 
his burial at Killeleagh, where he was in- 
terred on 24 Feb. Tradition places the spot 
eastward of the episcopal church. He mar- 
ried, 25 Sept. 1685, Margaret (died May 
1706), daughter of Lieutenant-colonel James 
Trail of Tullychin, near Killeleagh, by Mary, 
daughter of John Hamilton, brother of the 
first Lord Clandeboye. He had ten children, 
of whom three sons and three daughters 
survived him. His sons Michael [q. een 
Patrick were presbyterian ministers; Wil- 
liam [q.v.] was a publisher. From his son 
Patrick (1692-1732), minister successively 
of Drumbo, co. Down, Killallan, Renfrew- 
shire, and Killeleagh, are lineally descended 
the Hervey Bruces of Downhill, baronets 
since 1804. Bruce published nothing. In 
Daniel Mussenden’s manuscript volume of 
sermon notes is an abstract of Bruce’s 
sermon (Proy. viii. 17) at a communion 
in Belfast, 20 Aug. 1704, which is strongly 
Calvinistic. 

{McCreery’s Presb. Ministers of Killeleagh, 
1875, pp. 90 sq.; Porter's Seven Bruces, in N. 
Whig, 16 April 1885; Reid’s Hist. Presb. Ch. in 
Ireland (Killen), 1867, 11.477, 519; [Kirkpatrick's] 
Historical Essay upon the Loyalty of Presby- 
terians, 1713, p. 506 ; Bruce’s appendix to Tow- 
good’s Diss. Gent. Letters, 1816, p.359 ; Disciple 
(Belfast), April 1883, p. 100; Belfast Funeral 
Register (presbyterian); manuscript extracts 
from Minutes of General Synod; Mussenden’s 
manuscript sermon notes, 1704—20, in the posses- 
sion of a descendant of Bruce.] A, G. 


BRUCH, JAMES (1730-1794), African 
traveller, son of Dayid Bruce of Kinnaird 
and Marion Graham of Airth, was born at 
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Kinnaird, Stirlingshire, on 14 Dec. 1730. He 
was educated at Harrow, and ‘inclined to the 
profession of a clergyman,’ ‘for which,’ his 
master assured his father, ‘he has sufficient 
gravity.’ He nevertheless complied with 
his father’s wish that he should study law, 
until it became evident that a pursuit involv- 
ing an intimate knowledge of Roman as well 
as Scotch jurisprudence was too distasteful 
to him to be prosecuted to any good purpose. 
He had in the meantime invigorated his ori- 
ginally delicate constitution by exercise and 
sport; and now, athletic, daring, and six feet 
four, seemed made for a life of travel and 
adventure. While soliciting permission to 
settle as a trader in India, his ideas received 
a new direction from his marriage with 
Adriana Allan, the orphan daughter of a 
wine merchant in Portugal. To gratify her 
mother he took a share in the business ; but 
his wife’s death in 1754, after a union of only 
nine months, destroyed his interest in this 
calling, and to detach himself gradually from 
it he visited Spain and Portugal under pre- 
text of inspecting the vintage. Two incidents 
arising out of this excursion aided to deter- 
mine his subsequent career. Having formed 
the project of examining the manuscripts in 
the Escurial, he was led to study Arabic, 
which incidentally directed his attention to 
the ancient classical language of Abyssinia ; 
and, having observed the unprotected condi- 
tion of Ferrol, he submitted, upon the out- 
break of hostilities with Spain, a proposition 
to the English government for an attack upon 
the place. The scheme, though not carried 
into effect, gained him the notice of Lord 
Halifax, and the offer of the consulate at 
Algiers, with a commission to examine the 
remains of ancient architecture described but 
not delineated by Dr. Shaw. According to 
his own statement, this proposal was accom- 
panies by the promise of a baronetcy when 

is mission should be completed, and the 
pledge that he should be assisted by a deputy 
to attend to consular business while he was 
engaged in archeological research. Some 
hints as to the possibility of his extending 
his explorationsto the Nile took the strongest 
hold upon his imagination, and to reach its 
source now became the main purpose of his 
life. To qualify himself yet further for his 
undertaking, he spent six months in Italy 
studying antiquities, and obtained the ser- 
vices of an accomplished draughtsman, a 
young Bolognese named Luigi Balugani. 

efore engaging him he had visited Pestum, 
and made the first accurate drawings ever 
taken of the ruins, a fortunate step for his 
own reputation, as it refuted the charge 
subsequently brought against him of entire 
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dependence upon Balugani and appropriation 
of the latter’s work. He arrived at Algiers 
on 15 March 1763. 

The Algerine consulate was a post of 
danger and difficulty at all times, and Baba 
Ali, the dey to whom Bruce was accredited, 
though not devoid of acertain barbaricmagna- 
nimity, was even more ferocious and imprac- 
ticable than the generality. The injudicious 
recall of Bruce’s predecessor at the dey’s de- 
mand had greatly encouraged the latter’s in- 
solence. Bruce’s presents were judged insuffi- 
cient, and with great publicspirit headvanced 
more than 200/. from his own pocket, ‘ rather 
than, in my time, his majesty should lose the 
affections of this people.’ These affectionate 
corsairs, in fact, were not without grounds of 
complaint. Blank passports, intended, when 
duly filled up, to exempt English ships from 
capture as belonging to a friendly power, had 
fallen into the hands of the French, who, to 
damage their enemy’s credit, had sold them 
to nations at war with Algiers. The English, 
finding their passes thus invalidated, had 
issued written papers, which the Algerines 
could not read, and of course disregarded. 
Bruce had need of all his courage and address. 
The two years and a quarter during which he 
held office passed in a series of disputes with 
the Algerine ruler, which frequently involved 
him in great danger, but in which he usually 
triumphed by his undeviating firmness. At 
length, in August 1765, finding that no as- 
sistant was likely to be given him, he re- 
signed his appointment, and departed on an 
archeological tour through Barbary, fortified 
by the protection of the old dey, who secretly 
admired his spirit. With the aid of his 
draughtsman and a camera obscura, he made 
a great number of most elaborate and beau- 
tiful drawings of the remains of Roman 
magnificence extant in the now uninhabited 
desert. These drawings, which were exhibited 
at the Institute of British Architects in 1837, 
are partly inthe possession of his descendants, 
and partly in the royal collection at Windsor. 
Colonel Playfair finds them to be for the most 
part virtually in duplicate, but taken from 
slightly different points of view; one copy 
probably by Bruce, the other, distinguished by 
the introduction of conventional ornaments, 
probably by Balugani. Colonel Playfair’s 
own elaborate work has superseded the im- 
perfect account published by Bruce himself, 
but his researches have impressed him with 
the fullest conviction of the accuracy and 
conscientiousness of his predecessor, in whose 
delineations he has discovered only one error. 
The most important ruins visited and sketched 
by Bruce were those at Tebessa, Spaitla, Ta- 
mugas, Tisdrus, and Cirta. After more than 
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a year’s travel through Barbary, at the close 
of which he underwent great danger from 
famine and pestilence at Bengazi, Bruce em- 
barked at Ptolemeta for Candia, was ship- 
wrecked, cast helpless on the African coast, 
beaten and plundered by the Arabs, and con- 
tracted an ague from his immersion, which he 
could never entirely shake off. His drawings 
had fortunately been placed in safety at 
Smyrna. Having, after a considerable delay 
at Bengazi, made his way to Crete, and par- 
tially got rid of his ague and fever, he 
proceeded with indomitable spirit to Syria, 
sketched the ruins of Palmyra and Baalhbec, 
and, after hesitating whether he should not 
go to Tartary to observe the transit of Venus, 
arrived in Egypt in July 1768. Having con- 
ciliated Ali Bey, the chief of the Mameluke 
rulers of Egypt, by his real skill in medicine 
and supposed knowledge of astrology, and 
thus obtained recommendatory letters to the 
sheriff of Mecca, the naib of Masuah, Ras 
Michael the Abyssinian prime minister, and 
other chieftains and potentates, and being 
also provided with a monition to the Greeks 
in Abyssinia from their patriarch in Egypt, 
Bruce sailed up the Nile to Assouan, visited 
the ruins of Karnak and Luxor, and embarked 
at Cosseir for a voyage on the Red Sea. He 
proceeded to the Straits of Babelmandeb, re- 
traced his course to Jidda, and crossed from 
thence to Masuah, the port of Abyssinia, 
where he landed on 19 Sept. 1769. The place, 
inhabited by a mongrel breed of African 
savages and Turkish janissaries, was little 
better than aden of assassins. It had, how- 
ever one honest inhabitant, Achmet, the 
nephew of the naib or governor, who took 
Bruce’s part and saved his life, powerfully 
aided by the fame of a salute which his 
countrymen had fired in his honour when he 
quitted Jidda, and by his credentials to the 
Abyssinian ras, whose wrath the naib had 
already provoked, and whom he feared to 
offend further. Bruce ultimately quitted the 
Red Sea coast on 15 Nov., bound for Gondar, 
the capital of Abyssinia. He reached his 
destination on 14 Feb. 1770, after a toilsome 
march, in which he experienced great diffi- 
culties from scantiness of provisions, from 
the transport of his heavy instruments, and 
from altercations with petty chiefs on the 
road. In his march he witnessed the bar- 
barous Abyssinian custom of eating raw meat 
cut from the living animal, which he brought 
such undeserved discredit upon himself by 
relating ; and visited the ruins of Axum, his 
imperfect description of which is more justly 
open to criticism. It was nearly 150 years 
since any European had visited Abyssinia, 
except Poncet, the French surgeon, towards 
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the end of the seventeenth century, and three 
Franciscan monks who had found their way 
about 1750, but had published no account of 
their travels, and probably never returned. 
The name Abyssinia is derived from an 
Arabic word signifying confusion; and the 
term—intended to denote the mixture ofraces 
in the population of the country—was, in 
Bruce’s time as now, accurately descriptive of 
its political condition. Although the throne 
was still filled by a reputed descendant of 
Solomon, the prestige of royalty had well- 
nigh disappeared, and the country was vir- 
tually divided among a number of provincial 
governors, whose revolts against the nominal 
sovereign and contentions among themselves 
kept it ina state of utter anarchy. At the 
time of Bruce’s arrival the post of ras or 
vizier was filled by the aged Michael, governor 
of Tigré, the Warwick of Abyssinia, who, 
having assassinated one king and poisoned 
another, was at the age of seventy-two rul- 
ing in the name of a third. It was Bruce’s 
business to conciliate this cruel but straight- 
forward and highly intelligent personage, as 
well as the titular king and royal family, 
and Fasil, the chieftain in whose Jurisdiction 
lay the springs of the Blue Nile, which Bruce, 
mistaking for the actual source of the river, 
had made the goal of his efforts. This indi- 
vidual happened to be in rebellion at the 
time, which increased the difficulties of the 
situation. But Bruce, by physical strength 
and adroitness in manly exercises, by presence 
of mind, by long experience of the East, by 
his very foibles of excessive self-assertion and 
warmth of temper, was fitted beyond most 
men to overawe a barbarous people. When 
he arrived at Gondar, King Tecla Haimanout 
and Ras Michael were engaged in a military 
expedition,and the Greeksand Moors to whom 
he had letters of introduction were likewise 
absent. Fortunately for him several persons 
of distinction were sick of small-pox, which 
procured him access to the queen mother; 
and perhaps still more fortunately he was not 
at first allowed to prescribe for them, greater 
confidence being reposed in a cross and a 
picture of the Virgin Mary. The speedy death 
of two of the patients insured him his own 


way with the remainder, and their recovery | 


won him the gratitude of the queen mother 
and of Michael’s wife, the young and beauti- 
ful Ozoro Esther. The favour thus gained 
was confirmed by his feat of firing a tallow 
candle through a table, which Salt found 
talked of forty years afterwards. Bruce re- 
ceived an office about the king’s person, and, 
according to his own statement, was made 
governor of the district of Ras-el-Feel. This 
circumstance was contradicted by Dofter 


Esther, a priest, from whom Salt subsequently 
obtained information, and who cannot have 
been actuated by any animosity to Bruce, as 
the general tenor of his communications was 
highly favourable to him. The appointment, 
however, may not have been generally known 
in Abyssinia, or Bruce himself, who at the 
time could not speak Amharic, may have been 
under a misapprehension as to the extent of 
his authority. In the spring of 1770 he accom- 
panied the king and Michael on an expedition 
into Maitsha, which gave him an opportunity 
of obtaining from the king the investiture of 
the district of Geesh, where the fountains of 
the Blue Nile are situated, and of propitiat- 
ing the rebel chief, Fasil, by sending medicine 
to one of his generals. The expedition was 
unsuccessful ; the king and ras sought refuge 
in the latter’s government of Tigré, and Bruce 
returned to Gondar, where he spent several 
months, living in the queen mother’s palace 
under her protection, but exposed to consider- 
able danger from the hostility of a usurper 
who had been elevated to the nominal throne. 
On 28 Oct. 1770 Bruce left Gondar to take 
possession of his fief, and after two days’ 
march fell in with the army of Fasil, who 
had returned to his allegiance, and was 
favouring the king’s return toGondar. Fasil 
gave Bruce at first a very ambiguous recep- 
tion ; but, overcome by his intrepid bearing, 
and captivated by his feats in subduing savage 
horses and shooting kites upon the wing, al- 
tered his demeanour entirely, accepted Bruce 
as his feudatory, naturalised him among his 
Galla followers, and dismissed him with a 
favourite horse of his own, and instructions 
to drive the animal before him ready saddled 
and bridled wherever he went. The steed 
certainly brought the party security, for every 
one fled at the sight of him, and Bruce was 
finally obliged to mount. Thus sped, he ar- 
rived at the village of Geesh, and struck upon 
the mighty Nile, ‘not four yards over, and 
not above fourinches deep,’ and here his guide 
pointed out to him ‘the hillock of green sod’ 
which he has made so famous. Trampling 
down the flowers which mantled the hillside, 
and receiving two severe falls in his eager 
haste, Bruce ‘stood in rapture over the prin- 
cipal fountain.’ ‘It is easier to guess than to 
describe the situation of my mind at that 
moment—standing on that spot which had 
baffled the genius, industry, and inquiry of 
both ancients and moderns for the course of 
near three thousand years.’ 

Bruce, however, was mistaken. He had 
not reached the source of the true Nile, but 
only that of its most considerable tributary. 
With a frankness which does him honour, 
he virtually admits the fact by pointing out 
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that, if the branch by whose spring he stood 
at Geesh did not encounter the larger stream 
of the White Nile, it would be lost in the 
sands. He maintains, indeed, that the Blue 
Nile is the Nile of the ancients, who be- 
queathed the problem of its source to us; but 
this is inconsistent with the fact that the 
expedition sent by Nero evidently ascended 
not the Blue Nile but the White. He was 
also in error—less excusable because in a 
certain measure wilful—in regarding himself 
as the first European who had reached these 
fountains. Pedro Paez the Jesuit had un- 
doubtedly done so in 1615, and Bruce’s un- 
handsome attempt to throw doubt on the 
fact only proves that love of fame is not 
literally the last infirmity of noble minds, 
but may bring much more unlovely symptoms 
in its train. There is a sense, however, in 
which Bruce may be more justly esteemed 
the discoverer of the fount of the Blue Nile 
than Paez, who stumbled upon it by accident, 
and, absorbed by missionary zeal, thought 
little of the exploit to which Bruce had de- 
dicated his life. 

During Bruce’sabsence from Gondar, King 
Tecla Haimanout had recovered his capital. 
Twenty thousand of Ras Michael’s Tigré 
warriors occupied the city, and Bruce was in 
time to witness the vengeance of the victors. 
For weeks Gondar reeked with massacre, and 
swarmed with hyzenas lured by the scent of 
carrion. Bruce’sremonstrances were regarded 
as childish weakness. His draughtsman, 
Balugani, died, an event which he himself 
misdates by a year, and he ardently longed 
to quit the country. With much difficulty 
he obtained permission, but the general anar- 
chy prevented his departure. The queen 
mother had always been unfriendly to Ras 
Michael. Two leading provincial governors, 
Gusho and Powussen, espoused her cause, and 
interposed their troops between Michael in 
the capital and his province of Tigré. After 
much indecisive fighting in the spring of 
1771, the royal army was cut off from its 
supplies, and became completely disorganised 
in its retreat upon Gondar. The old ras, 
victor in forty-three battles, arrayed himself 
in cloth of gold, and sat calmly in his house 
awaiting his fate, He was carried away 
prisoner to a remote province, but was yet to 
rise again and rule Tigré seven years until 
his death. The king, though not dethroned, 
remained in virtual captivity, but was destined 
to experience many more changes of fortune 
ere he died a monk. Bruce spent a miserable 
autumn, prostrated with fever, harassed with 
debt, and in constant danger of his life from 
the wild Galla. On 26 Dec. 1771 he finally 
quitted Gondar, amid the benedictions and 
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tears of his many friends, bearing with other 
treasures the chronicles of the Abyssinian 
kings and the apocryphal book of Enoch in 
the Ethiopic version, in which alone it is 
preserved. The next stage of his journey was 
to be Sennaar, the capital of Nubia, which 
he reached after four months’ march through 
a densely wooded country infested with wild 
beasts, narrowly escaping assassination at the 
hands of the treacherous sheikh of Atbara. 
After five months’ disagreeable detention at 
Sennaar among ‘a horrid people, whose only 
occupations seem war and treason,’ he struck 
into the desert, and after incurring dreadful 
perils, most graphically described, from hun- 
ger, thirst, robbers, the simoom, and moving 
pillars of sand, on 29 Nov. 1772 reached 
Assouan, the frontier town of Egypt. He 
had been compelled to leave his journals, 
drawings, and instruments behind him in 
the desert, but they were recovered, and in 
March 1773 he brought the hard-won trea- 
sures safely to Marseilles. 

Bruce spent a year and a half on the con- 
tinent, enjoying the compliments of the 
French savants, recruiting his constitution at 
the baths of Poretta, and calling to account 
an Italian marquis who had presumed during 
his absence to marry a lady to whom he had 
been engaged. On his arrival in England he 


|at first received great attention, but a re- 


action against him soon set in. People were 
scandalised by his stories, especially such as 
were really in no way improbable. As Sir 
Francis Head puts it, the devourers of putrid 
venison could not digest the devourers of 
raw beef. Bruce’s dictatorial manner and 
disdain of self-vindication also told against 
him. ‘Mr. Bruce’s grand air, gigantic height, 
and forbidding brow awed everybody into 
silence,’ says Fanny Burney in her lively 
sketch of him at this time in a letter to Samuel 
Crisp, adding, ‘ He is the tallest man you ever 
saw gratis.’ No honour was conferred upon 
him, except the personal notice of the king. 
Deeply wounded, he retired to his patrimonial 
estate in Scotland, which had greatly increased 
in value from the discovery of coal; he post- 
poned the publication of his travels, and might 
have finally abandoned it but for the depres- 
sion of spirits caused by the death of his 
second wife in 1785, The need of occupation 
and the instances of his friend, Daines Bar- 
rington, incited him to composition, and five 
massive, ill-arranged, ill-digested, but most 
fascinating volumes made their appearance 
in 1790. They included a full narrative of 
his travels from the beginning; a valuable 
history of Abyssinia, ‘neglecting,’ however, 
according to Murray, ‘very interesting traits 
of character and manners that appear in the 
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original chronicles ;’ and disquisitions on the 
history and religion of Egypt, Indian trade, 
the invention of the alphabet, and other sub- 
jects, evincing that the great traveller was 
not a great scholar or a judicious critic. 
With all their faults, few books of equal com- 
pass are equally entertaining; and few such 


monuments exist of the energy and enterprise | 
of a single traveller. Yet all their merits and | 


all the popularity they speedily obtained 
among general readers did not effect the re- 
versal of the verdict already passed upon 
Bruce by literary coteries. With sorrow and 
scorn he left the vindication of his name 
to posterity. He shot, entertained visitors, 
played with his children, and, ‘ having grown 
exceedingly heavy and lusty, rode slowly over 
his estate to his collieries, mounted on a 
charger of great power and size.’ Occasionally 
he would assume Abyssinian costume, and sit 
meditating upon the past and the departed, 
especially, it is surmised, his beautiful pro- 
tectress, Ozoro Esther, At last, on 27 April 
1794, hastening to the head of his staircase to 
hand a lady to her carriage, he missed his 
footing, pitched on his head, and never spoke 
again, 

Bruce’s character is depicted with incom- 
parable liveliness by himself. It is that of 
a brave, magnanimous, and merciful man, 
endowed with excellent abilities, though not 
with first-rate intellectual powers, butswayed 
to an undue degree by self-esteem and the 
thirst for fame. The exaggeration of these 
qualities, without which even his enterprise 
would have shrunk from his perils, made him 
uncandid to those whom he regarded as ri- 
vals, and brought imputations, not wholly 
undeserved, upon his veracity. As regards 
the bulk and general tenor of his narrative, 
his truthfulness has been sufficiently esta- 
blished ; but vanity and the passion for the 
picturesque led him to embellish minor par- 
ticulars, and perhaps in some few instances 
to invent them. The circumstances under 
which his work was produced were highly 
unfavourable to strict accuracy. Instead of 
addressing himself to his task immediately 
upon his return, with the incidents of his 
travels fresh in his mind and his journals 
open before him, Bruce delayed for twelve 
years, and then dictated to an amanuensis, 
indolently omitting to refer to the original 
baat and hence frequently making a 
amentable confusion of facts and dates, 
which only came to light upon the examina- 
tion of his original manuscripts. ‘In the 
latter part of his days,’ says his biographer, 
Murray, ‘he seems to have viewed the nu- 
merous adventures of his active life as in a 
dream, not in their natural state as to time 
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and place, but under the pleasing and arbi- 
trary change of memory melting into imagi- 
nation.’ These inaccuracies of detail, how- 
ever, relating exclusively to things personal 
to Bruce himself, in no way impair the truth 
and value of his splendid picture of Abyssinia; 
nor do they mar the effect of his own great 
figure as the representative of British frank- 
ness and manliness amid the weltering chaos 
of African cruelty, treachery, and supersti- 
tion. His method of composition, moreover, 
if unfavourable to the strictly historical, was 
advantageous to the other literary qualities 
of his work. Fresh from the author's lips, 
the tale comes with more vividness than if 
it had been compiled from journals; and 
scenes, characters, and situations are repre- 
sented with more warmth and distinctness. 
Bruce’s character portraits are masterly ; and 
although the long conversations he records 
are evidently highly idealised, the essential 
truth is probably conveyed with as much 
precision as could have been attained by a 
verbatim report. Not the least of his gifts is 
an eminently robust and racy humour. He 
will always remain the poet, and his work 
the epic, of African travel. 

[The principal authority for Bruce’s life is his 
own Travels, which have appeared in three edi- 
tions, in 1790, 1805, and 1818. He left an un- 
finished autobiography, part of which is printed 
in the later editions of the Travels. They are 
also accompanied by a biography by the editor, 
Alexander Murray; an exceedingly well-written 
and in the main a very satisfactory book. Some 
slight coldness towards Bruce’s memory may be 
explained by the uneasy relations between Mur- 
ray and Bruce’s son, who quarrelled with him 
during the progress of the work. Sir Francis 
Head’s delightful volume in the Family Library 
goes into the other extreme. It is a mere com- 
pilation from the Travels, but executed con amore 
by a kindred spirit, and highly original in manner 
if not in matter. Crichton’s memoir in Jardine’s 
Naturalists’ Library is an audacious plagiarism 
from Head. Bruce’s Travels in Barbary have 
been most fully illustrated by Colonel Playfair 
(Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce, 1877). See 
also the Travels of Lord Valentia and Salt, 
Bruce’s principal detractors ; Asiatic Researches, 
vol.i.; Madame d’Arblay’s Memoir of Dr. Bur- 
ney, 1. 298-329 ; Beloe’s Sexagenarian, ii. 45-9; 
and the chapter on Alexander Murray in Archi- 
bald Constable and his Literary Correspondents, 
vol. i. The excellent article in the Penny Cyclo- 
pedia is by André Vieusseux.] R. G. 


BRUCE, JAMES (1765 ?-1806), essay- 
ist, was born in the county of Forfar, in 
or about 1765. After an honourable career 
at the university of St. Andrews, he went 
thence to Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
He graduated B.A. in 1789, and took orders 
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in the English church. About 1800 he was 
again in Scotland, where for a short time he 
officiated as a clergyman in the Scottish 
episcopal church. Towards the end of this 
period, in 1803, was published his only sepa- 
rate literary work, ‘The Regard which is 
due to the Memory of Good Men,’ a sermon 
reached at Dundee on the death of George 
eaman. 

In 1803 he came to London to devote 
himself to literature, and was soon a prolific 
contributor to the ‘ British Critic’ and the 
‘Anti-Jacobin Magazine and Review,’ the 
latter a weekly journal started almost con- 
temporaneously with, and conducted on the 
same principles as, its more famous namesake 
the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ of Canning celebrity. A 
large proportion of the articles published in 
this review from 1803 to 1806 are from 
Bruce’s pen. 
considerable ability, are chiefly on theologi- 
cal and literary subjects. The former are 
characterised by a keen spirit of partisanship, 
and are aimed especially against the Calvin- 
istic and evangelical parties in the church. 
His contempt for the whole tendency of the 
thought of revolutionary France was most 
hearty, and helped to keep up the ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin’ tradition. For a list of the titles 
of the most important, see Anderson’s ‘ Scot- 
tish Nation.’ 

Bruce’s life in London was obscure, and 
probably unfortunate. He was found dead 
in the passage of the house in which he lodged 
in Fetter Lane, 24 March 1806. 


{Anderson’s Scottish Nation; Irving’s Book 
of Scotsmen; Annual Register, 1806, p. 524.] 
A. M-t, 


BRUCE, JAMES (1808-1861), journalist 
and author, was born at Aberdeen in 1808. 
He began his journalistic career in his native 
town, and there he published, in 1840, ‘ The 
Black Kalendar of Aberdeen,’ an account of 
the most remarkable trials before the criminal 
courts of that city, and of the cases sent up 
from that district to the high court of jus- 
ticiary, from 1745 to 1830, with personal 
details concerning the prisoners. In the fol- 
lowing year appeared his ‘ Lives of Eminent 
Men of Aberdeen,’ which contains, among 
other biographies, those of John Barbour, 
Bishop Elphinstone, chancellor of Scotland 
under James III, Jamieson the painter, and 
the poet Beattie. 

While resident in Cupar, and editor of the 
‘¥Fifeshire Journal,’ he published in 1845, 
under the name of ‘Table Talk,’ a series of 
short papers on miscellaneous subjects, which 
show a minute acquaintance with the byways 
and obscure corners of history and literature, 
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and, two years later, a descriptive ‘ Guide to 
the Edinburgh and Northern Railway.’ 

_In 1847 Bruce was appointed commis. 
sioner to the ‘Scotsman’ newspaper to make 
inquiries into the destitution in the high- 
lands. The results of his observations during 
a three months’ tour appeared in the ‘ Scots- 
man’ from January to March 1847, and were 
afterwards published in the form of a pam- 
phlet, bearing the title of ‘Letters on the 
Present Condition of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland.’ The emigration of great 
numbers seems to him an immediate neces- 
sity, in order to narrow the field of operation 
before attempting relief. He advocates also 
the establishment of a compulsory poor law, 
and the joining of potato patches into small 
farms; and he pleads earnestly for the spread 
of education to rouse the people from their 
lethargy to a sense of new wants. On the 
whole, though he blames the neglect and 
selfishness of the proprietors, and quotes the 
verdict of one of the witnesses he examined, 
that ‘the ruin of the poor people in Skye 
is that there are whole miles of the country 
with nothing but sheep and gentlemen upon 
them,’ yet he finds the real cause of the dis- 
tress in the indolence and lack of energy of 
the highlanders themselves. He was after- 
wardsemployed by the ‘Scotsman’ onanother 
commission, to report on the moral and sani- 
tary condition of Edinburgh. 

Bruce subsequently undertook in succes- 
sion the editorship of the ‘Madras Athe- 
neeum,’ the ‘ Newcastle Chronicle,’ and, dur- 
ing the latter years of his life, the Belfast 
‘Northern Whig.’ He was an occasional 
contributor to the ‘Athengeum,’ and at the 
time of his death he was engaged on a series 
of papers for the ‘Cornhill Magazine.’ His 
restless mind was ever finding interests too 
much out of the beaten track to allow him 
to be sufficiently absorbed in the events of 
the day ; and his success as a journalist was, 
therefore, hardly proportionate to his abili- 
ties. 

The two best known of Bruce’s books are 
‘Classic and Historie Portraits’ (1853), and 
‘Scenes and Sights in the Hast’ (1856). 
The former is a series of sketches descriptive 
of ‘the personal appearance, the dress, the 
private habits and tastes of some of the 
most distinguished persons whose names 
figure in history, interspersed but sparingly 
with criticism on their moral and intellectual 
character.’ ‘Scenes and Sights in the East’ 
is not a continuous book of travels, but a 
collection of picturesque views of life and 
scenery in Southern India and Fgypt, with 
quaint observations on manners and men. 
Bruce died at Belfast, 19 Aug. 1861. 
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: (Scotsman, 22 Aug. 1861; Belfast Northern 
Whig, 21 Aug. 1861; Atheneum, 24 Aug. 
1861.] A. M-1. 


BRUCE, JAMES, eighth EArt oF ELGiIn 
and twelfth Ear. or Kincarpine (1811- 
1863), governor-general of India, second son 
of the seventh earl of Elgin [q. v.], was edu- 
cated at Eton and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where in 1832 he took a first class in classics, 
and was shortly afterwards elected a fellow 
of Merton. It is a curious coincidence that 
one of the examiners on the latter occasion 
was Sir Edmund Head, who many years after- 
wards succeeded Elgin as governor-general 
of Canada. Among Elgin’s contemporaries 
at Christ Church were Lord Dalhousie and 
Lord Canning, his two immediate predecessors 
in the office of governor-general of India, 
the fifth Duke of Newcastle, the first Lord 
Herbert of Lea, and Mr. Gladstone. In a 
contest for the Eldon law scholarship he was 
defeated by Roundell Palmer, first Earl of Sel- 
borne. In April1841 he married a daughter of 
Mr. C. L. Cumming Bruce, and at the gene- 
ral election in July of the same year he was 
elected member for Southampton as a liberal- 
conservative. When parliament met, he se- 
conded the amendment to the address, which, 
being carried by a large majority, caused the 
resignation of Lord Melbourne’s government. 
His election for Southampton was, however, 
declared void on petition. Shortly afterwards, 
on the death of his father, his elder brother 
having died in the previous year, he succeeded 
to the Scotch earldom, and ceased to be a 
member of the Houseof Commons. In March 
1842 he was appointed governor of Jamaica, 

Jamaica, at the time of Elgin’s appoint- 
ment, was in some respects in a depressed 
condition. The landed proprietary, which 
was mainly represented in the island by paid 
agents, had suffered considerably from the 
abolition of the slave trade. The finances 
required careful management, and the moral 
and intellectual condition of the negro popu- 
lation was very low. In all these matters 
progress had been made under the adminis- 
tration of Elgin’s distinguished predecessor, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe; but much still remained 
to be accomplished, especially in the matter 
of educating the negroes. In-this, and in 
the important object of encouraging the ap- 
plication of mechanical contrivances to agri- 
culture, Elgin’s efforts were very successful, 
and his administration generally was so satis- 
factory that very shortly after leaving Ja- 
maica he was offered by the whig government, 
which had acceded to office in 1846, the im- 
portant post of governor-general of Canada. 
His first wife had died shortly after his ar- 
rival in Jamaica, and in 1847 he married 
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Lady Louisa Mary Lambton, daughter of the 
first Earl of Durham. ; 
In Canada, as in Jamaica, Elgin again 
succeeded to an office which very recently 
had been filled by Metcalfe, but the diffi- 
culties of the position were far greater than 
those which had met him in the West Indian 
colony. The rebellion which had taken place 
in Lower Canada in 1837 and 18388 had left 
behind it feelings of bitter animosity between 
the British party, which was most numerous 
in the upper province, and the French Cana- 
dians, who preponderated in Lower Canada. 
Pursuant to the recommendations made in 
Lord Durham’s celebrated report, Upper and 
Lower Canada had been united under a single 
government, and under Sir Charles Bagot, 
Metcalfe’s predecessor as governor-general, 
constitutional government had been esta~ 
blished. During the earlier part of Metcalfe’s 
government the French Canadians and the 
party that sympathised with them had been 
in office ; but a difference of opinion between 
Metcalfe and his council as to his power to 
make appointments, even to his personal 
staff, without the assent of the council, 
had led to the resignation of the majority of 
the council, and had been followed by the 
dissolution of the assembly and an election 
which gave a small majority to the British 
party. Elgin found this party in power, but 
before he had been a year in office another 
general election gave a majority to the other 
side, and during the remainder of his stay 
in Canada his ministry was composed of 
persons belonging to what may be called 
the liberal party, the chief element in that 
ministry being French Canadian. From the 
first Elgin had very serious difficulties to 
contend with. The famine in Ireland, which 
commenced in the first year of his govern- 
ment, flooded Canada with diseased and 
starving emigrants, whose support had in 
the first instance to be borne by the Cana- 
dians; the Free Trade Act of 1846 inflicted 
heavy losses upon Canadian millowners and 
merchants; and last, but not least, the Bri- 
tish party regarded with the keenest resent- 
ment the admission into the government of 
the country of persons some of whom they 
looked upon as rebels. This resentment, on 
the occasion of a bill being passed granting 
compensation for losses incurred in Lower 
Canada during the rebellion, culminated in 
riots and outrages of a grave character. The 
measure in question was the outcome of the 
report of a commission appointed by Met- 
calfe’s conservative government in 1845. It 
was denounced both in Canada and in Eng- 
land, and in the latter country, among other 
persons, by Mr. Gladstone, as a measure for 
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rewarding rebels for rebellion, and on the 
occasion of the governor-general giving his 
assent to it, his carriage, as he left the House 
of Parliament, was pelted with stones, and 
the House of Parliament was burnt to the 
ground. <A few days later, on his going into 
Montreal toreceive an address which had been 
passed by the House of Assembly condemning 
the recent outrages and expressing confidence 
in his administration, he was again attacked 
by the mob, some of his staff were struck by 
stones, and it was only by rapid driving that 
he escaped unhurt. The result of these dis- 
turbances was that Montreal was abandoned 
as the seat of government, and for some years 
the sittings of the legislature were held al- 
ternately at Toronto and Quebec. Later on 
the situation was embarrassed by a cry for 
annexation to the United States, caused 
mainly by the commercial depression conse- 
quent upon free trade and the absence of a 
reciprocity treaty with theStates. The latter 
was at last concluded in 1854, after negotia- 
tions conducted by Elgin in person. Another 
source of considerable anxiety at this period 
was the practice in vogue among certain 
English statesmen of denouncing the colonies 
as a needless burden upon the mother country. 
But all these difficulties were gradually over- 
come,and when Elgin relinquished the govern- 
ment at the end of 1854, it was generally re- 
cognised that his administration had been a 
complete success. 

For two years after leaving Canada Elgin 
abstained from taking any active part in 
public affairs. On the breaking up of Lord 
Aberdeen’s government in the spring of 1855, 
he was offered by Lord Palmerston the chan- 
cellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster with a 
seat inthe cabinet ; but wishing to maintain 
an independent position in parliament, while 
according a general support to the govern- 
ment of the day, he declined the offer. 

In 1857, on differences arising with China 
in connection with the seizure of the lorcha 
Arrow, Elgin was sent as envoy to China. 
‘On reaching Singapore he was met by letters 
from Lord Canning informing him of the 
spread of the Indian mutiny, and urging him 
to send troops to Calcutta from the force 
which was to accompany him to China. With 
this requisition he at once complied, sending 
in fact the whole of the force, but he pro- 
ceeded himself to Hongkong in the expecta- 
tion that the troops would speedily follow. 
Finding that this expectation was not likely 
to be fulfilled, and that the French ambas- 
sador, who was to be associated with him in 
his mission, had been delayed, he repaired to 
Calcutta in H.M.S. Shannon, which he left 
with Lord Canning for the protection of that 
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city. Later in the year he returned to China, 
fresh troops having been sent out to replace 
those which had been diverted to India. 
Canton was speedily taken, and some months 
later a treaty was made at Tientsin, providing 
among other matters for the appointment of 
a British minister, for additional facilities 
for British trade, for protection to protestants 
and to Roman catholics, and for a war in- 
demnity. He subsequently proceeded to 
Japan, where he made a treaty which 
opened certain ports to British trade, and 
admitted foreigners into the country. 

On his return to England in the spring of 
1859 Elgin, who was made G.C.B. the year 
before, was again offered office by Lord 
Palmerston, and accepted that of postmaster- 
general. He was elected lord rector of Glas- 
gow University, and received the freedom of 
the city of London. In the following year 
he was again sent to China, the emperor 
having failed to ratify the treaty of Tientsin, 
and committed other unfriendly acts. On the 
voyage out the steamer in which Elgin was 
a passenger was wrecked in Galle harbour. 
The mission was not accomplished without 
fighting. The military opposition was slight, 
but the Chinese resorted to treachery, and 
after having, as was supposed, accepted the 
terms offered by the two envoys (Baron Gros, 
on the part of the French, was again asso- 
ciated with Elgin), carried off some officers 
aud soldiers whom Elgin had sent with a 
letter to the Chinese plenipotentiary, and also 
the ‘Times’ correspondent, Mr. Bowlby [q.v. ], 
who had accompanied them. The latter and 
one or two other members of the party were 
murdered. In retribution for this treacherous 
act, the summer palace, the favourite resi- 
dence of the emperor at Pekin, was destroyed. 
A few days later the treaty of Tientsin was 
formally ratified, and a convention was con- 
cluded, containing certain additional stipu- 
lations favourable to the British government. 
Visiting Java on his voyage home, Elgin re- 
turned to England on 11 April 1861, after an 
absence of about a year. 

Elgin had hardly been a month in England 
when he was offered the appointment of 
viceroy and governor-general of India, which 
Lord Canning was about to vacate. It was 
the last public situation which he was destined 
to fill, and he appears to have accepted it 
with some forebodings. In a speech which 
he made to his neighbours at Dunfermline 
shortly before his departure, he observed that 
‘the vast amount of labour devolving upon 
the governor-general of India, the insalu- 
brity of the climate, and the advance of 
years, all tended to render the prospect of 
their again meeting remote and uncertain. 
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He left England at the end of January 1862, 
arriving at Calcutta on 12 March. During 
the twenty months which followed, he devoted 
himself with unremitting industry to the 
business of his high office, bringing to bear 
upon it experience acquired in other and 
widely different spheres of duty, but fully 
conscious of the necessity of careful study 
of the new set of facts with which he was 
brought into contact. ‘The first virtue,’ he 
said to one of his colleagues, ‘which you and 
I have to practise here at present is self- 
denial. We must, for a time at least, walk 
in paths traced out for us by others.’ The 
first eleven months were spent in Calcutta, 
where, without encountering any serious ill- 
ness, he suffered a good deal of discomfort 
from the heat. In February 1863 he moved 
to Simla, halting at Benares, Agra, Delhi, 
and other places, and holding durbars, at 
which he made the acquaintance of numerous 
native chiefs and nobles. Spending the sum- 
mer at Simla, on 26 Sept. he started for 
Sealkote, en route to Peshawur, with the in- 
tention of then proceeding to Lahore, where, 
in pursuance of the Indian Councils Act, 
passed two years before, the legislative council 
was toassemble. The earlier part of the route 
lay over the Himalayas and the upper valleys 
of the Beas, the Ravi, and the Chenab rivers. 
In the course of it he crossed the twig bridge 
over the river Chandra, an affluent of the 
Chenab. The crossing of this bridge, con- 
structed as it was of a rude texture of birch 
branches, much rent and battered by the wear 
and tear of the rainy season, involved very 
great physical exertion, and brought on a 
fatal attack of heart complaint, to which he 
succumbed at Dharmsala on 20 Nov. 1863. 
Lady Elgin and his youngest daughter were 
with him, A very interesting account of 
his last days, written by his brother-in-law, 
A. P. Stanley, dean of Westminster, is given 
in Mr. Walrond’s memoir. 

Of Elgin’s character as a public man, the 
most prominent features were the thoroughly 
practical manner in which he habitually dealt 
with public questions; his readiness to as- 
sume responsibility, and the strong sense of 
duty which enabled him to suppress personal 
considerations whenever they appeared to con- 
flict with the public interests. Of the two 
last-mentioned qualities striking evidence 
was furnished by his prompt resolve to send 
the troops destined for China to the aid of 
the Indian government. Of the first an ex- 
ample was afforded at an early period in his 
official life. Shortly after his arrival in Ja- 
maica he came into collision with the home 
government on a question of taxation, regard- 
ing which the legislation of the local assembly 
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was disapproved in England. Fully recogs 
nising the advantages of free trade, and the 
principles upon which the free-trade policy 
was based, he was not prepared to admit that 
those principles, however sound in the ab- 
stract, ought to be suddenly enforced in a 
colony just emerging from grave financial 
difficulties, and by a temperate representation 
he induced the government to recall an order 
which would otherwise have caused serious 
embarrassment. A few years later, in Ca- 
nada, influenced by similar considerations, 
he brought about, not without delay and 
difficulty, and mainly by his own persistent 
advocacy, the reciprocity treaty with the 
United States. He was charged in some 
quarters with having shown timidity in deal- 
ing with the disturbances at Montreal, but 
the charge was discredited by successive go- 
vernments at home, whose confidence in his 
judgment and firmness was to the last unim- 
paired. The vigour and diplomatic ability 
displayed by him in China in getting his own 
way, both with the Chinese authorities and 
with his French colleague, were very remark- 
able. In China and in India, where he was 
brought into contact with Englishmen and 
other Europeans settled among Asiatic popu- 
lations, he seems to have formed a strong, 
and some persons thought an exaggerated, 
impression of the tendency of Europeans to 
ill-use the inferior races, his letters, both 
public and private, containing frequent and 
indignant allusions to this subject. 

In India his tenure of office was too short 
to admit of any trustworthy estimate being 
formed of his capacity to administer with 
success a system so different from those to 
which he had been accustomed in his previous 
career; but, had his life been spared, he 
would probably have taken a high place on 
the roll of Indian administrators. In private 
life he was much beloved. His letters show 
that he was a man of warm affections, emi- 
nently domestic, with very decided convic- 
tions on the subject of religion. He was a 
full and facile writer, and a fluent and effec- 
tive speaker, with a style remarkably clear, 
abounding in illustrations from the varied 
stores of a well-furnished and retentive 
memory. 


{Letters and Journals of James, eighth earl of 
Elgin, ed. Theodore Walrond, 1872; Kaye’s Life 
of Lord Metcalfe, 1858; personal information, ] 

A.J. A. 


BRUCE, Sir JAMES LEWIS KNIGHT- 
(1791-1866), judge, was the youngest son of 
John Knight of Fairlinch, Devonshire, by 
Margaret, daughter and afterwards heiress of 
Wilham Bruce of Llanblethian, Glamorgan- 
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shire. He was born at Barnstaple on 15 Feb. 
1791, and was educated at King Edward’s 
grammar school, Bath, and the King’s school, 
Sherborne. He left Sherborne in 1805, and, 
after spending two years with a mathematical 
tutor, was articled to a solicitor in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, His articles having expired, he 
was, on 21 July 1812, admitted a student 
of Lincoln’s Inn. On 21 Nov. 1817 he 
was called to the bar, and for a short time 
went the Welsh circuit. The increase of 
his chancery practice soon caused him to 
abandon the common law bar, and he con- 
fined himself to practising in the equity 
courts. In Michaelmas term 1829 he was 
appointed a king’s counsel, and on 6 Nov. in 
the same year was elected a bencher of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Upon taking silk he selected the 
vice-chancellor’s court, where Sir Edward 
Sugden, afterwards Lord St. Leonards, was 
the leader, With him Knight had daily con- 
testsuntil Sugden’s appointment as lord chan- 
cellor of Ireland in 1834. In politics Knight 
was a conservative, and in April 1831 he was 
returned for Bishop’s Castle, a pocket borough 
belonging to the Earl of Powis. His parlia- 
mentary career, however, was short, for the 
borough was disfranchised by the Reform Bill. 
In 1834 he received the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. from the university of Oxford. In 
1835 he was one of the counsel heard at the 
bar of the House of Lords on behalf of the 
municipal corporations against the Municipal 
Reform Bill, and in 1851 on behalf of the 
deans and chapters against the Ecclesiastical 
Duties and Revenues Bill. In 1835 and in 
1837 he unsuccessfully contested the borough 
of Cambridge, and in September following 
assumed the additional surname of Bruce by 
royal license. Upon the abolition of the court 
of exchequer in equity and the transfer of its 
jurisdiction to the court of chancery, he was 
on 28 Oct.1841 appointed by Sir Robert Peel 
one of the two additional vice-chancellors 
under 5 Vict. c. 5. He was subsequently 
knighted, and on 15 Jan. 1842 was sworn a 
member of the privy council. In Michaelmas 
term 1842 he undertook the further duties 
of chief judge in bankruptcy, and seven years 
later the exercise of the jurisdiction of the 
old court of review was entrusted to him. 
In 1842-3 he held the yearly office of treasurer 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and in virtue of that office 
laid the foundation-stone of the new hall 
and library of the inn on 20 April 1848. 
Upon the creation of the court of appeal 
in chancery Lord John Russell appointed 
Knight-Bruce and Lord Cranworth the first 
lords justices on 8 Oct. 1851. In this court 
Knight-Bruce sat for nearly sixteen years. 
He died at Roehampton Priory, Surrey, on 
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7 Nov. 1866, within a fortnight after his re- 
tirement from the bench, which had been 
occasioned by the gradual failure of his sight 
and the shock which he had sustained by the 
sudden death of his wife in the previous year. 
He was buried in Cheriton churchyard, near 
Folkestone, on the 14th of the same month. 
At the bar he was remarkable for the rapidity 
with which he wasalways ableto makehimself 
master of the facts of any case, and for his 
extraordinary memory (see report of ‘ Hilton 
v. Lord Granville,’ Cr. and Ph. 284, and Law 
Mag.and Review, xxii. 281), As a judge he 
showed a wonderful aptitude for business 
and a profound knowledge of law, and so 
anxious was he to shorten procedure and save 
time in the discussion of technicalities, that 
in some of his decisions, which were over- 
ruled by Lord Cottenham, he anticipated re- 
forms which were subsequently made. His 
language was always terse and lucid, and his 
judgments, especially the earlier ones, were 
models of composition (see the case of ‘ Rey- 
nell v. Sprye,’ 1 De Gex, Macnaghten, § Gor- 
don, 660-711 ; of ‘Thomas v. Roberts,’ better 
known as the ‘Agapemone Case,’ 3 De Ger 
&§ Smale, 758-81; and of ‘ Burgess v. Burgess,’ 
3 De Gex, Macnaghten, § Gordon, 896-905). 
He frequently sat on the judicial committee 
of the privy council, where his familiarity 
with the civil law and the foreign systems 
of jurisprudence was especially valuable. 
In the celebrated ‘ Gorham case’ he differed 
from the judgment of the majority of the 
court, which was pronounced by Lord Lang- 
dale, M.R., on 8 March 1850. On 20 Aug. 
1812 hemarried Eliza, the daughter of Thomas 
Newte of Duvale, Devonshire, by whom he 
had several children. Two portraits were 
taken of him, by George Richmond, R.A., 
and Woolner respectively, both of which 
have been engraved. 


[Foss (1864), ix. 151-4; Law Mag. and Rey. 
xxi. 278-93; Law Journal, i. 564-5, 607-8; 
Solicitors’ Journal, xi. 25, 53-4, 79; Law Times, 
xlii. 21, 48, 57, 303; Gent. Mag. 1866, new ser. 
li. 681, 818, 838-5; Annual Register (1866), 
Chron, 218-19.] G. E.R. B. 


BRUCH, JOHN (1745-1826), historian, 
was heir male of the ancient family of Bruce 
of Earlshall, one of the oldest cadets of the 
illustrious house of Bruce; but he didnot suc- 
ceed to the estate of his ancestors, which was 
transferred by marriage into another family. 
He inherited from his father only the small 
property of Grangehill, near Kinghorn, Fife- 
shire, the remains of a larger estate which his 
family acquired by marriage with a grand- 
daughter of the renowned Kirkcaldy of 
Grange. He received his education at the 
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university of Edinburgh, where he was ap- 
pointed professor of logic. Having acquitted 
himself to the satisfaction of Viscount Mel- 
ville in the education of his son, that noble- 


man obtained for him a grant of the rever- | 


sion, conjointly with Sir James Hunter Blair, 


of the patent of king’s printer and stationer | 


for Scotland, an oflice which did not open 
to them until fifteen or sixteen years later. 
Through the influence of Lord Melville, Bruce 
was likewise appointed keeper of the state 
paper office, secretary for the Latin language 
to the Privy Council, and historiographer to 


the East India Company. He was M.P. for 


Michael or Midshall, Cornwall, from February 
1809 till July 1814, and for a short time se- 
cretary to the board of control. He was a 


1Societies of London, Edin- | 3 
Se ce AR tek ae : | Smith’s Bibl. Cantiana, 85; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; 


burgh, and Gottingen. His death occurred 
at his seat of Nuthill, Fifeshire, on 16 April 
1826. 

Bruce was an accurate historian and an 
elegant scholar, and produced several valuable 
works, some of which were privately printed 
for confidential use by members of the go- 
vernment. Their titles are: 1. ‘First Princi- 
ples of Philosophy,’ Edinburgh, 1780, 1781, 
1785, 8vo. 2. ‘Elements of the Science of 
Ethics, or the Principles of Natural Philo- 
sophy,’ London, 1786, 8vo. 3. ‘ Historical 
View of Plans for the Government of British 
India,’ 1793, 4to. 4. ‘Review of the Events 
and Treaties which established the Balance 
of Power in Europe, and the Balance of 
Trade in favour of Great Britain,’ London, 
1796, 8vo. 5. ‘Report on the Arrangements 
which were made for the internal Defence 
of these Kingdoms when Spain by its Armada 
projected the Invasion and Conquest of Eng- 
land,’ London, 1798, 8vo, privately printed 


for the use of ministers at the time of Bona- | 


parte’s threatened invasion. On this report 
Pitt grounded his measures of the provisional 
cavalry and army of reserve. 6. ‘ Report 
on the Events and Circumstances which 
produced the Union of the Kingdoms of 
England and Scotland ; on the effects of this 
great National Event on the reciprocal in- 
terests of both Kingdoms; and on the poli- 
tical and commercial influence of Great 
Britain in the Balance of Power in Europe,’ 
2 vols., London [1799], 8vo. These papers 
were collected by the desire of the fourth 
Duke of Portland, then secretary of state, 
when the question of union between Great 
Britain and Ireland came under the con- 
sideration of the government. 7. ‘Reporton 
the Arrangements which have been adopted 
in former periods, when France threatened 
Invasions of Britain or Ireland, to frustrate 
the designs of the enemy by attacks on his 
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foreign possessions or European ports, by 
annoying his coasts, and by destroying his 
equipments,’ London [1801], 8vo, privately 
printed for the government. 8. ‘ Annals of 
the East India Company from their establish- 
ment by the Charter of Queen Elizabeth, 
1600, to the union of the London and Eng- 
lish East India Company, 1707-8,’ 3 vols., 
London, 1810, 4to. 9. ‘Report on the Re- 
newal of the Company’s Exclusive Privileges 
of Trade for twenty years from March 1794,’ 
London, 1811,4to. 10. ‘Speech in the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on India 
Affairs,’ London, 1813, 8vo. 

[Gent. Mag. xevi. (ii.) 87, (new series) iv. 
327; Martin’s Privately Printed Books, 133, 
138, 142, 149, 156; Biog. Dict. of Living 
Authors (1816), 42; Beloe’s Anecdotes, ii. 432 ; 


Lowndes’s Bib]. Man. (Bohn), 293 ; MeCulloch’s 
Lit. Pol. Econ. 106; Lists of Members of Par- 
liament (official return), ii. 248, 258; Cat. of 
Printed Books in Brit. Mus.] Hee oe 


BRUCE, JOHN (1802-1869), antiquary, 
a native of London, though of a Scotch 
family, was educated partly at private 
schools in England, and partly at the gram- 
mar school of Aberdeen. Although brought 
up to the law, he did not practise after 1840, 
and from that time gave himself wholly to 
historical and antiquarian pursuits, to which 
he had already devoted much attention. He 
took a prominent part in the foundation of the 
Camden Society, held office in it as treasurer 
and director, and contributed to its publica- 


,tions: ‘The Historie of the Arrivall of 


Edward IV, 1838, the first volume of the 
society’s works; ‘Annals of the First Four 
Years of Queen Elizabeth,’ 1840; ‘ Corre- 
spondence of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leyces- 
ter,’ 1844; ‘ Verney Papers,’ 1845; ‘Letters 
of Queen Elizabeth and James VI, 1849; a 
preface to ‘ Chronicon Petroburgense,’ 1849 ; 
‘ Letters and Papers of the Verney Family,’ 
1853; ‘Charles I in 1646, 1856; ‘Liber 
Famelicus’ of Sir James Whitelocke, 1858; 
‘Correspondence of James VI with Cecil,’ 
1861; a preface to ‘ Proceedings principally 
in the County of Kent . . . from the collec- 
tions of Sir E. Dering,’ 1861 ; conjointly with 
J. G. Nichols’s ‘Wills from Doctors’ Com- 
mons,’ 1863; an ‘Inquiry into the Genuine- 
ness of a Letter dated 3 Feb. 1618,’ 1864, in 
the ‘ Miscellany,’ v.7; ‘ Accounts and Papers 
relating to Mary Queen of Scots,’ conjointly 
with A. J. Crosby, 1867; ‘Journal of a 
Voyage . . . by Sir Kenelm Digby,’ 1868 ; 
‘Notes of the Treaty of Ripon, 1869. He 
was for some time treasurer and vice-presi- 
dent of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
contributed many papers to the ‘ Archmo- 
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logia,’ among which his ‘Inquiry into the 
Authenticity of the Paston Letters,’ xli. 15, 
may be especially mentioned. Healso printed 
twoletters relating tothe affairs of the society 
in 1852. He wrote occasionally in the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ and other periodicals, 
and was for some years editor of the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.’ For the Berkshire Ash- 
molean Society he edited a volume of ‘ Origi- 
nal Letters relating to Archbishop Laud’s 
Benefactions,’ 1841, and for the Parker So- 
ciety the ‘ Works of R. Hutchinson,’ 1842, 
and conjointly with the Rev. T. Perowne 
the ‘ Correspondence of Archbishop Parker,’ 
1853. In 1857 he contributed an edition of 
Cowper’s poems to the Aldine edition of 
poets. He edited the Calendars of State 
Papers, Domestic Series, Charles I, 1625- 
1639, 12 vols. published under the direction 
of the master of the rolls, 1858-1871, the 
last volume being completed by Mr. W. D. 
Hamilton, and in 1867 printed privately 
papers relating to William, first earl of 
Gowrie. In 1861 he was appointed by 
the Society of Antiquaries a trustee of 
Sir John Soane’s Museum. He was a man 
of a noble simplicity of character, and was 
much beloved by all who worked with him. 
He had been a widower for some years 
before his death, which occurred very sud- 
denly at London, 28 Oct. 1869. His manu- 

- scripts deposited in the British Museum are: 
Catalogue of State Papers in the State 
Paper Office and the British Museum, and 
class catalogues of manuscripts in the Bri- 
tish Museum, Add. MSS. 28197-28202, and 
a classified list of the letters of William 
Cowper, Add. MS. 29716. 

[The Times, 3 and 4 Nov. 1869; J. G. 
Nichols’s Catalogue of the Works of the Camden 
Society, 2nd edit. 1872; Thompson Cooper’s 
Biog. Dict., supplement; Men of the Time, ed. 
1868 ; Notes and Queries, 4th series, iv. 443; 
Catalogue of Additional MSS. in the British 
Museum. ] Wis ic 


BRUCE, Str JOHN HOPE (1684?-1766), 
of Kinross, soldier and statesman, and reputed 
author of the ballad ‘ Hardylknute,’ was the 
third son of Sir Thomas Hope, bart., of Craig- 


hall, Fife. His mother was the sole heir of Sir | 


William Bruce, bart., of Kinross, and hence 
comes the name of the son, which in the family 
records stands as Sir John Bruce Hope. On 


the death of his elder brothers without heirs | 


he succeeded to the estates, and came to be 
popularly known as Sir John Bruce of Kin- 
ross. Besides serving in the Swedish army, 


Bruce rose at home to the rank of major-| 


general, 1754, and lieutenant-general, 1768. 
His public career likewise includes the go- 
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vernorship of the Bermudas (1721-7) and the 
representation of Kinross-shire in Parliament 
(1727-84 and 1741-47). He died aged 82 on 6 
June 1766, and was buried at Kinross. His first 
wife was Catherine Halket of Pitferran, near 
Dunfermline, and her sister, Lady Wardlaw, 
divides with Bruce the honour of having writ- 
ten‘Hardyknute.’ It isdifficult onthe evidence 
to decide which of the two wrote the poem— 
if indeed it was not their joint composition— 
but the best critics incline to give the credit 
to Bruce. Pinkerton, who wrote a sequel to 
the vigorous fragment, is quite decided in that 
view, resting his conclusion on a letter to Lord 
Binning, in which Bruce says he found the 
manuscript in a vault at Dunfermline. Percy 
accepts Pinkerton’s argument and inference, 
and Irving, the most competent judge since 
their day, while acknowledging the difficulties 
of the case, is clearly inclined to agree with 
them. Unfortunately neither Lady Wardlaw 
nor Bruce left any authentic poetical compo- 
sition, though Pinkerton would have little 
hesitation in attributing to Bruce not only 
‘Hardylnute’ but other members of Ram- 
say’s ‘Evergreen’ as well. There exists, how- 
ever, testimony of various friends as to the 
exceptional accomplishments of Lady Ward- 
law, and as to the probability, amounting al- 
most to a certainty, that she was the sole and 
unaided author of the ballad [see WaRrDLAW, 
Lapy Exizasern |. 


[Burke’s Peerage ; Pinkerton’s Ancient Scottish 
Poems; Percy’s Reliques; Chalmers’s Life of 
Allan Ramsay ; Chalmers’s History of Dunferm- 
line; Irving’s Scottish Foets. | Ae 18) 


BRUCE, MICHAEL (1635-1693), pres- 
byterian minister, was the first of a line of 
seven Bruces, presbyterian ministers in Ire- 
land in six successive generations. He was 
the third and youngest son of Patrick Bruce 
of Newtown, Stirlingshire, by Janet, second 
daughter of John Jackson, merchant of Edin- 
burgh. Robert Bruce [q. v.], who anointed 
Anne of Denmark at Holyrood, 17 May 1590, 
was his grand-uncle. Bruce graduated at 
Edinburgh in 1654. He is said to have begun 
to preach in 1656. In that year John Liv- 
ingstone of Ancrum, formerly minister of 
Killinchy, co. Down, paid a visit to his old 
charge, with a view to settle there again. 
This he did not do, but on returning to Scot- 
land he looked out for a likely man for Kil- 
linchy, and at length sent Bruce with a let- 
ter (dated 3 July 1657) to Captain James 
Moore of Ballybregah ‘to be communicated 
to the congregation.’ Bruce was ordained at 
Killinchy by the Down presbytery in October 
1657.. At the Restoration Bruce’s position 
was very precarious, but he refsed a call 
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to Bothkennar, Stirlingshire, in 1660, and 
though deprived for nonconformity by Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, he continued to preach and 
administer the sacraments ‘at different places 
in the parish, in kilns, barns, or woods, and 
often in the night.’ Patrick Adair [q. v.], 
though he pays a high tribute to Bruce's ‘in- 
tegrity and good intentions,’ yet intimates 
that he and other young ministers did more 
harm than good, affixing the stigma of law- 
lessness on the whole presbyterian party in 
Ulster. On 23 June 1664 he was outlawed, 
along with John Crookshanks of Raphoe, and 
ordered to give himself up to the authorities 
on 27 July. At length, in 1665 or 1666, 
Bruce returned to Scotland, not to keep 
quiet there, for in June 1666 his field preach- 
ings procured him a citation before the lords 
of the privy council in Edinburgh as ‘a pre- 
tended minister and a fugitive from Ireland.’ 
He did not answer the summons, but per- 
sisted in his ‘seditious and factious doctrine 
and practice.’ Early in June 1668 he was 
arrested, in his own hired house near Stir- 
ling, by Captain George Erskine, governor of 
Stirling Castle. He made every effort to es- 
cape, wounding one of his captors, and being 
himself badly wounded. He was lodged in 
the castle, and the privy council on 4 June 
directed that no one should have access to 
him, ‘except it be physicians or chirurgeons.’ 
On 18 June order was given to transfer him 
to the Edinburgh Tolbooth, and on 2 July 
he was charged before the council by the 
king’s advocate. Admitting and defending 
his practice of preaching and baptising in 
houses and the fields, he was banished out 
of his majesty’s dominions of Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Ireland, under the penalty of 
death. He signed a bond of compliance. 
From the print of his sermon, preached in 
the Tolbooth on the following Sunday, it ap- 
pears that Virginia was to be the place of his 
exile. But an order from Whitehall (dated 
9 July) directed the privy council to send 
him up to London ‘by the first conveniency 
by sea.’ On 13 Sept. he was conveyed to 
Prestonpans, and thence in the ship John 
to London. A royal warrant committed him 
to the Gatehouse at Westminster. It is said 
that he was to have been transported to Tan- 
gier. His wife in vain presented his petition 
for ‘sustenance or release.’ He was allowed 
to preach at the Gatehouse, and among his 
audience was Lady Castlemaine, one of 
Charles Il’s favourites. Through her influ- 
ence a second petition (still extant) was more 
successful. The king declined to remit the 
sentence of banishment, but allowed Bruce 
to select his place of transportation. With 
much quickness he at once asked to be sent 
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| to ‘Killinchy in the woods.’ The end was 
that his kinsman, the Earl of Elgin, pro- 
cured for him a writ quashing all past sen- 
tences, and he got back to Killinchy with his 
family in April 1670. In the summer of 
that year his people set about building him 
a meeting-house (rebuilt 1714). Though 
Roger Boyle, who had succeeded Jeremy 
Taylor as bishop of Down and Connor, insti- 
tuted proceedings against him and others for 
preaching without license, Berkeley, the lord- 
lieutenant, and James Margetson, the pri- 
mate, intervened, and the presbyterians were 
left unmolested. In 1679 Bruce signed an ad- 
dress presented by the Down presbytery to the 
Trish government, disclaiming any complicity 
with the rising of the Scottish covenanters 
put down at Bothwell Bridge. He was fre- 
quently over in Scotland during this period ; 
we find him in 1672 at Carluke, and in 1685 
in Galloway. His final retreat to Scotland 
was in 1689, when the war broke out, and he 
was ‘forced over from Ireland to Galloway 
by the Irishes.’ He had several offers of a 
charge, but went of his own accord to An- 
woth, Wigtonshire, a parish made famous by 
the ministry of Samuel Rutherford. The late 
incumbent, James Shaw, had been ousted by 
the people. Bruce was a member of the 
general assembly of 1690. He was called to 
Jedburgh, but decided to remain at Anwoth. 
Some curious stories are told of his predic- 
tions; the most remarkable is, that on 27 July 
1689, the day of the battle of Killiecrankie, 
he was preaching at Anwoth, and declared 
that Claverhouse ‘shall be cut short this day. 
I see him killed and lying a corpse” At 
Anwoth he died in 1693, and was buried in 
the church. He was in his fifty-ninth year, 
and the thirty-seventh of his ministry. He 
married (contract dated 30 May 1659) his 
cousin Jean, daughter of Robert Bruce of 
Kinnaird, and granddaughter of the Robert 
| Bruce mentioned above. In his second peti- 
tion from the Gatehouse he speaks of his 
‘family of young and helpless children left 
behind him’ in Scotland. Three of his chil- 
dren died young, and were buried at Kil- 
linchy. His eldest son was James [q. v.] 
Bruce published nothing himself, and the 
rough quaint sermons issued as his were 
taken from the notes of his hearers. 1. ‘A 
Sermon preached by Master Michael Bruice, 
in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, the immediate 
Sabbath after he received the sentence of 
exile for Virginia,’ 4to, n.d. (text, Ps. cxl. 
12, 13). 2. ‘The Rattling of the Dry Bones; 
or, a sermon preached in the night-time at 
Chapel-yard in the parish of Carluke, Clyds- 
dale, May 1672,’ 4to, n.d. (text, Ezek. xxxvii. 
| 7,8). 8. ‘Six Dreadful Alarms in order to 
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the right improving of the Gospel; or the 
substance of a sermon, &c.,’ 4to, n.d. (text, 
Matt. vii. 24; printed about 1700). 4. ‘Soul 
Confirmation; or a sermon preached in the 
parish of Cambusnethen in Clyds-dail,’ &c. 
1709, 4to (text, Acts xiv. 22). 5.‘A Col- 
lection of Lectures and Sermons, preached 
mostly in the time of the late persecution,’ 
&c., Glasgow, 1779, 8vo (edited by J. H., 
i.e. John Howie; reprinted as ‘Sermons de- 
livered in times of persecution in Scotland,’ 
Edin. 1880, 8vo, with biographical notices by 
the Rev. James Kerr, Greenock; contains 
three sermons by Bruce on Gen. xlii. 25, Ps. 
exix. 133, and Mark ix. 13). 6. A manu- 
script collection by Daniel Mussenden, mer- 
chant of Belfast, 1704, contains a sermon on 
Matt. xxviii, 1-4, ‘ preached in Scotland’ by 
‘Mr. Mihail Bruce.’ 

[Hew Scott’s Fasti Eccl. Scot.; Wodrow’s 
Hist. vol. ii. and Analecta ; Reid’s Formal Chris- 
tians, Belf. 1729, pref.; Original Letters to 
R. Bruce, Dublin, 1828; J. S. Reid, in Orthod. 
Presbyterian, February 1831 ; Grub’s Eccl. Hist. 
of Scotland, 1861, ii. 247; Adair’s True Narrative 
(Killen), 1866, pp. 258 sq.; Reid’s Hist. Presb. 
Ch. in Ireland (Killen), 1867, ii. 219 sq. ; Withe- 
row’ Hist. and Lit. Mem. of Presbyterianism in 
Ireland, Ist ser, 1879, pp. 46 sq. ; Cuming-Bruce’s 
Fam. Records of the Bruces and the Cumyns, 
1870, pp. 362, 384; Kerr’s biog. notice, 1880 ut 
sup. ; Porter’s Seven Bruces, in N. Whig, 6 April 
1885; information from adescendant.] A. G. 


BRUCE, MICHAEL (1686-1735), Irish 
presbyterian minister, eldest son of James 
Bruce, minister of Killeleagh [q. v.], born 
27 July 1686, was licensed by the Down pres- 
bytery at Downpatrick on 27 Oct. 1708, after 
subscribing the Westminster Confession, and 
promising not to ‘follow any divisive courses 
all the days of my life.’ He was ordained 
minister of Holywood, co. Down, on 10 Oct. 
1711, and acquired the reputation of a quiet, 
solid preacher. He was a member of the 
ministerial club, founded in 1705, and subse- 
quently known as the Belfast Society. This 
body, of which the mainspring was John 
Abernethy of Antrim [q. v.], exercised a 
powerful influence in liberalising the pres- 
byterian theology of Ulster. When, in 1720, 
the nonsubscription controversy broke out, 
his father, James Bruce, became a subscriber. 
Bruce, who broke with Calvinistic orthodoxy, 
became a decided nonsubscriber, and in 1723 
was one of the four ministers accused by 
Colonel Upton at the Belfast sub-synod as 
‘holding principles which opened a door to 
let all heresy and error into the church,’ 
In 1724 he protested against the exclusion 
of Thomas Nevin of Downpatrick for alleged 
heresy, He preached what was intended as 
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a healing sermon, on 5 Jan. 1725, before the 
sub-synod. That same year he was placed 
with the other nonsubscribers by the general 
synod of Ulster in a separate presbytery 
(Antrim), and in 1726 the Antrim presbytery, 
of which Bruce was clerk, was excluded from 
the general synod, and became a distinct 
ecclesiastical body. A subscribing congre- 
gation was soon formed at Holywood, under 
William Smith, and most of Bruce’s hearers 
deserted him. Wodrow says he had only 
ten or twelve families left, yielding a stipend 
of scarcely 47. To improve his position, a 
fortnightly evening lecture was established 
in First Belfast, and Bruce was appointed 
lecturer, at 20/. a year. His reputation as 
a minister was high, but he wrote so little 
that it is difficult to form a judgment of his 
merits. He is believed to have had a prin- 
cipal hand in the nonsubscribers’ historical 
statement, ‘A Narrative of the Proceedings 
of Seven General Synods of the Northern 
Presbyterians in Ireland,’ &c., Belfast, 1727, 
8vo (the preface is signed by Samuel Hali- 
day, moderator, and Michael Bruce, clerk). 
He died 1 Dec. 1735, and was buried at Holy- 
wood, where Haliday preached his funeral 
sermon (Ps. xxxvil. 37) on 7 Dec. In 1716 
he married Mary Ker, and had four children. 
Samuel Bruce [q. v.] was his son. He pub- 
lished only, ‘The Duty of Christians to live 
together in religious communion, recom- 
mended in a sermon,’ &c., Belfast, 1725, 8vo. 


{Haliday’s Funeral Sermon, 1735 ; Appendix to 
Duchal’s Sermon for Abernethy, 1741, pp. 36 sq. ; 
Bible Christian, 1841, p. 111; Witherow’s Hist. 
and Lit. Memorials of Presbyterianism in Ire- 
land, 1st series, 1879, pp. 295 sq. ; Porter’s Seven 
Bruces, in N. Whig, 16 April 1885.] A. G. 


BRUCE, MICHAEL (1746-1767), poet, 
the fifth of eight children of Alexander 
Bruce, weaver, was born at Kinnesswood, a 
hamlet in the parish of Portmoak, on the 
eastern shore of Lochleven, Kinross-shire, on 
27 March 1746. His father was an elder of 
the seceding church which adhered to Tho- 
mas Mair of Orwell, Kinross-shire, ejected 
from the anti-burgher synod for holding that 
‘there is a sense in which Christ died for 
all men.’ Bruce, who was a quick and deli- 
cate boy, was early taught to read and write, 
and was made useful as a ‘ wee herd loon’ in 
tending sheep. At the village school his 
great companion was William Arnot, to 
whose memory he wrote ‘Daphnis’ in May 
1765. At the age of eleven he had resolved 
to be a minister. When he was about six- 
teen his father received a bequest of 200 
merks Scots (117. 2s. 2d.), which he devoted 
to his son’s education. Bruce was enrolled 
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in the Greek class at Edinburgh University, 
under Robert Hunter, on 17 Dec. 1762. He 
attended three sessions at Edinburgh, not 
confining himself to the arts course (for in 
1763 he took Hebrew along with natural 
philosophy), and taking pleasure in belles 
lettres and poetry. He acquired, as his 
letters show, an admirable prose style, and 
contributed some poems to the Literary So- 
ciety. Leaving the university in 1765, he 
became schoolmaster at Gairney Bridge, in 
the parish of Cleish, Kinross-shire, on the 
western side of Lochleven. He had twenty- 
eight pupils, at the rate of 2s.a quarter, and 
free board with their parents in rotation. 
He wrote a poetical appeal to the managers 
for a new table, and contemplated the pub- 
lication of a volume of poems. While 
boarding in the house of one Grieve of 
Classlochie he fell in love with his pupil, 
his host’s daughter Magdalene. He cele- 
brates her in his ‘ Alexis’ (under the name 
of Eumelia) and intwo songs. She married 
David Low. Still eager for the ministry, 
Bruce found that the anti-burgher synod 
would not receive him as a student, owing 
to his connection with Mair. Accordingly 
he applied to the burgher synod, and was 
enrolled in the classes of John Swanston, 
minister at Kinross. In 1766 he looked out 
for a new school, and found one at Forrest 
Mill, near Tillicoultry, Clackmannanshire. 
To this period belongs his correspondence 
with his father’s apprentice, David Pearson, 
who had settled at Easter Balgedie, near 
Kinnesswood. He fell ill, being in fact 
seized with consumption, but was for the 
time restored through the skill of John Mil- 
lar, M.D., to whom he addressed some grate- 
ful lines, enclosed to Pearson on 20 Nov. 
1766. On 7 Dec. he mentions his ‘ Loch- 
leven’ as being ‘now finished.’ David Arnot 
(with whom Bruce had kept up a literary 
correspondence, often in Latin) 1s portrayed 
in it as Agricola; Lelius is thought to be 
George Henderson, a college friend, who died 
in 1793. At length ill-health forced him to 
resign his school in the course of the winter, 
and he made his way home on foot. 
spring he penned his touching ‘ Elegy’ on his 
own approaching death. On 5 July (6 July, 
ANDERSON) 1767 he was found dead in his bed. 
His father (of whom there is amemoir by Pear- 
son in the Edinburgh ‘ Missionary Chronicle, 
1797) followed him on 19 July 1772. 
During Bruce’s life his ballad of ‘Sir 
James the Ross’ was printed in a newspaper. 
His ‘ Lochleven,’ his ‘ Pastoral Song,’ and 
his song ‘Lochleven no more’ (in both of 
which Peggy is Magdalene Grieve) appeared 
in the ‘Edinburgh Magazine,’ At the time 
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of his death, John Logan, his class-fellow, 
then tutor in the family of Sir John Sin- 
clair, undertook to bring out a volume of 
his friend’s poems, and for this purpose got 
possession of most of Bruce’s manuscripts, 
consisting of poems and letters, and espe- 
cially a quarto volume into which, in his 
last illness, he had transcribed his poems. 
Not till 1770 did Logan issue the small 
volume of ‘ Poems on several Occasions, by 
Michael Bruce,’ Edinburgh, 12mo, prefixing a 
very well-written biographical preface. It 
contains but seventeen pieces, including some 
by different authors; ‘the only other author 
ever specified by Logan was Sir John Foulis, 
bart., to whom the Vernal Ode is ascribed by 
Dr. Anderson’ (GRosART). Pearson maintains 
that the whole contents of the volume were 
known to him as Bruce’s except this ode, the 
‘ Ode to the Fountain,’ ‘ Ode to Paoli,’ ‘Chorus 
of Elysian Bards,’ and ‘ Danish Odes.’ More- 
over, to Bruce’s companions the volume ap- 
peared strangely defective. His father at 
once said, ‘ Where are my son’s Gospel son- 
nets?’ He went to Edinburgh for the manu- 
scripts, and got some of the papers, but 
never recovered the aforesaid quarto. The 
chagrin hastened the old man’s death. In 
the‘ Weekly Magazine, or Edinburgh Amuse- 
ment’ of 5 May 1774 the ‘Ode to the 
Cuckoo,’ from the 1770 book, appears as a 
contribution signed ‘ R. D.;’ in the next num- 
ber the piracy is exposed, and the real 
initials of the thief are said to be ‘B. M.’ 
A charming paper in the ‘ Mirror’ (No. 36, 
Saturday, 29 May 1779, signed ‘P.,’ and as- 
cribed to William Craig, one of the lords of 
session) drew public attention to Bruce’s 
genius, as exhibited in the 1770 volume. 
Two years later Logan published ‘ Poems, by 
the Rey. Mr. Logan, one of the ministers of 
Leith,’ 1781, 8vo. The first piece in this 
volume is the ‘Ode to the Cuckoo,’ with a 


_ few verbal changes from the 1770 issue; at 


the end are nine hymns, the first and fifth 
being revisions of hymns already in print. 
All these hymns and adaptations are claimed 


for Bruce by his brother James, who says he 
In the | 


had heard them repeated. The Scottish 


| kirk adopted them into its ‘Paraphrases’ in 


1781, and from this source they have been 
introduced into innumerable hymn-books. 
With regard to the ‘Ode to the Cuckoo,’ on 
which the controversy mainly turns, there 
is an accumulation of evidence. Bruce 
writes that he had composed a ‘ poem about 
a gowk.’ A copy of the ode in Bruce’s 
handwriting is said to have been seen by 
Dr. Davidson of Kinross, and by Principal 
Baird of Edinburgh. Pearson affirms that 
Alexander Bruce read the poem aloud from 
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his son’s quarto book, a few days after 
Michael’s death. It was never seen in Lo- 
gan’s handwriting before 1767, the year in 
which he obtained Bruce’s manuscripts. 
After publishing his own volume, Logan in 
1781-2 tried to prevent by law a reprint of 
the 1770 book ; but it was reprinted at Edin- 
burgh for a Stirling bookseller in 1782. It 
was reprinted in 1784, 1796, and 1807. 
Against Logan it is urged that his posthu- 
mously published sermons (1790-1) show 
plagiarisms; and that he claimed as his own 
(using them as candidate for a chair at Edin- 
burgh) a course of lectures afterwards pub- 
lished in his lifetime by Dr. W. Rutherford. 
The vindication of Bruce’s authorship of the 
contested poems and hymns was ably under- 
taken by William Mackelvie, D.D., of Bal- 
gedie, in his ‘Lochleven and other Poems, 
by Michael Bruce; with Life of the Author 
from original sources,’ Edinburgh, 1837, 8vo, 
and has been further pursued by the Rev. Dr. 
Grosart, in his edition of Bruce’s ‘ Works,’ 
1865, 8vo, with memoir and notes. On the 
other hand, the claim of Logan is advocated 
in David Laing’s ‘Ode to the Cuckoo, with 
remarks on its authorship, &c.,’ 1873 (pri- 
vately printed), A strong point is that the 
Rey. Dr. Thomas Robertson, minister of Dal- 
meny, writes to Baird on 22 Feb. 1791, say- 
ing that he and Logan had looked over the 
manuscripts of Bruce together; and the 
cuckoo ode is not among those he identifies 
as Bruce’s. In the article ‘Michael Bruce’ 
in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ (ninth 
edition, 1876, iv. 898) stress is laid on the 
admission of Logan’s authorship of the ‘Ode 
to the Cuckoo’ by Isaac D’Israeli, Thomas 
Campbell, Robert Chambers, and David 
Laing. The writer erroneously supposes 
that Bruce’s title to this ode was first (after 
Logan’s claim) brought forward by Mac- 
kelvie. The letters of Pearson (29 Aug. 
1795) and Joseph Birrel (31 Aug. 1795), 
claiming the ode for Bruce, are given by 
Anderson in his life of Logan (1795). Later 
defences of Logan’s claim will be found in 
the ‘Brit. and For. Evangelical Review,’ 
1877 and 1878, articles by John Small, M.A. 
(reprinted separately) and Rev. R. Small. 
It is not easy to relieve Logan of the charge 
of having appropriated Bruce’s poem; at the 
same time his alterations, so far as they can 
be traced, appear to be improvements on the 
original work. 

[Life, by Robert Anderson, M.D., in his 
British Poets, vol. ix. 1795, pp. 273 sq., 1029 sq., 
1221 sq.; Miller’s Our Hymns, their Authors 
and Origin, 1866, pp. 242 sq., 247 sq.; Shairp, 
in Good Words, November 1873; authorities 
cited above.] A. G 
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BRUCE, PETER HENRY (1692-1757), 


military adventurer, was born at Detring 
Castle in Westphalia, his mother’s home, in 
1692, He was descended from the Bruces of 
Airth, Stirlingshire. His grandfather, John 
Bruce, took refuge from the Cromwellian 
troubles in the service of the Elector of Bran- 
denburg, and his father was born in Prussia, 
and obtained a commission in a Scotch regi- 
ment in the same service. The father accom- 
panied his regiment on its return to Scotland 
1n 1698, and took his wife and child with him. 
The boy was now sent to school at Cupar in 
Fife for three years, after which he remained 
three years more with his father at Fort Wil- 
liam, In1704his fathertook him to Germany, 
and left him with his mother’s family, by 
whom he was sent to a military academy to 
learn fortification. Soon after his uncle Re- 
beur, who was colonel of a regiment serving 
in Flanders, took charge of him, and entered 
him in the Prussian service (1706). He got 
his commission in his sixteenth year (1708), 
in consequence of distinguished conduct at 
the siege of Lille, and he appears to have 
been present at a considerable number of the 
battles and sieges in which Prince Eugene’s 
troops took part. In 1711 he quitted the 
Prussian service, and entered that of Peter the 
Great of Russia, on the invitation of a distant 
cousin of his own name, who held high rank 
in the Russian army at that time. He was sent 
with despatches to Constantinople in 1711, 
and his ‘ Memoirs’ give an interesting account 
of that city as he saw it. Huis ‘ Memoirs’ also 
contain many interesting anecdotes of Peter 
the Great and his court during the years 
1711-24, for the greater part of which pericd 
Bruce appears to have lived at St. Peters- 
burg when not following the czar on his 
expeditions. In 1722 he accompanied the 
Persian expedition led by the czar. They 
sailed down the Volga from Nischnei-Novgo- 
rod to Astrachan, and then coasted along the 
western shore of the Caspian as far'ias Derbent, 
passing through the countries of several 
Tartar tribes, of whose manners and habits 
he gives a very good account. 

After this expedition he at last succeeded 
in obtaining leave of absence for a year, and 
quitted Russia in 1724, determined never to 
see it again. He now returned to Cupar 
after an absence of twenty years, and settling 
down on asmall estate left him by his grand- 
uncle, he married, and turned farmer for six- 
teen years, during which time he had several 
children. In 1740, desiring to increase his 
income, he again took military service, and 
was sent by the British government to the 
Bahamas to carry out some fortifications 
there. Five years later he again returned 
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to England, and was immediately employed 
in the north, fortifying Berwick and other 
towns against the Pretender. Here his ‘ Me- 
moirs’ abruptly break off; but we learn from 
the ‘advertisement’ prefixed to the edition 
of 1782, that he retired the same year (1745) 
to his house in the country, where he died 
in 1757. His ‘Memoirs,’ his only literary 
work, were originally written, as he tells us, 
in German, his native language, and were 
translated by him into English in 1756, 
They were printed at London in 1782 for his 
widow, and are favourably noticed in the 
‘Monthly Review’ for that year. They are 
pleasantly written, and show very close and 
intelligent observation. 


[Bruce's Memoirs; Monthly Review, 1782.] 
Gave: 


BRUCE, ROBERT pz I (d. 1094 ?), was 
an ancestor of the king of Scotland who made 
thename of Bruceor Brusfamous. Thefamily 
is a singular example of direct male descent in 
the Norman baronage, and it is necessary to 
distinguish with care the different individuals 
who bore the same surname, and during eight 

enerations the christian name of Robert. 
he surname has been traced by some genea- 
logists beyond Normandy to a Norse follower 
of its conqueror Rollo, a descendant of whose 
brother, Einar, earl of Orkney, called Brusi 
(which means in old Norse a goat), is said 
to have accompanied Rollo and built a castle 
in the diocese of Coutances. A later Brusi, 
son of Sigurd the Stout, was Earl of Orkney, 
and died 1031. But the genealogy cannot 
be accepted. The name is certainly terri- 
torial, and is most probably derived from 
the lands and castle of Brix or Bruis, of 
which a few remains in the shape of vaults 
and foundations can still be traced between 
Cherbourg and Vallonges. More than one 
de Bruce came with the Conqueror to Eng- 
land, and the contingent of ‘li sires de 
Bréaux’ is stated at two hundred men (LE- 
LAND, Collectanea, i. 202). Their services 
were rewarded by forty-three manors in the 
East and West, and fifty-one in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire—upwards of 40,000 
acres of land, which fell to the lot of Robert 
de Bruce I, the head of the family. Of the 
Yorkshire manors the chief was Skelton in 
Cleveland, not far from Whitby, the seat of 
the elder English branch of the Bruces after 
the younger migrated to Scotland and be- 
came lords of Annandale. 


(Orkneyinga Saga; Ord’s History of Cleve- 
land, p. 198; Domesday, Yorkshire, 332 b, 333, 
and Kelham’s Illustrations, p. 121; Dugdale’s 
Baronage, i. 447. Registrum Honoris de Rich- 
mond, p. 98, gives the seal of Robert.} AE. M. 
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BRUCE, ROBERT pz II (1078 ?-1141), 


wasson of Robert I, and companion of David I 
of Scotland at the court of HenryI. Here- 
ceived from David I a grant of Annandale, 
then called Strath Annent, by a charter ¢. 
1124 (A. P. Scot. i. 92, from the original in 
Brit. Mus. Carte Antique, xviii. 45). It 
was bounded by the lands of Dunegal, of 
Strathnith (Nithsdale), and those of Ranulf 
de Meschines, earl of Chester, in Cumberland, 
and embraced the largest part of the county 
of Dumfries. Like David, a benefactor of the 
church, Robert de Bruce founded a monastery 
of canons regular at Gisburn in Cleveland, 
with the consent of his wife Agnes and Adam | 
his eldest son. The church of Middleburgh, 
with certain lands attached to it, was given 
by him to the monks of Whitby as a cell of 
Gisburn, and his manors of Appleton and 
Hornby to the monks of St. Mary at York. 
Along with Bernard de Baliol of Barnard 
Castle he tried to make terms between David 
and the English barons before the battle of 
the Standard in 1138; but failing in this at- 
tempt he renounced his Scotch fief of An- 
nandale, and, notwithstanding his affection 
for David, fought with zeal on the side of 
Stephen. He diedin 1141, and left by Agnes, 
daughter of Fulk Pagnel of Carlton, two sons. 
The elder, Adam, succeeded to Skelton and 
his other English lands, which continued in 
the family till 1271, when, on the death of 
Peter Bruce, constable of Scarborough, with- 
out issue, they were parted between his four 
sisters. His second son, Robert de Bruce III, 
saved the Scotch fief of Annandale either by 
joining David I, if a tradition that he was 
taken prisoner by his father at the battle 
of the Standard can be relied on, or by ob- 
taining its subsequent restoration from David 
or Malcolm IV. 


[Aelred de Rievaux’s Descriptio de bello apud 
Standardum juxta Albertonam; Dugdale’s Mo- 
nasticon, 1. 888-412, and ii. 147.] AE, M. 


BRUCE, ROBERT pe III (jf. 1138- 
1189?), second son of Robert II, and so called 
Le Meschin or the Cadet, was the founder of 
the Scottish branch. He held the Annandale 
fief, with Lochmaben as its chief messuage, for 
the service of a hundred knights during the 
reigns of David I, Malcolm IV, and William 
the Lion, who confirmed it by a charter in 
1166. He paid escuage for the manor of Hert 
in the bishopric of Durham in 1170, which he 
is said to have received from his father to 
supply him with wheat, which did not grow 
in Annandale, The date of his death is un- 
certain, but he must have survived the year 
1189, when he settled a long-pending dis- 
pute with the see of Glasgow by an agree- 
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ment with Bishop Jocelyn, under which he 
mortified the churches of Moffat and Kirk- 
patric, and granted the patronage of Drives- 
dale, Hoddam, and Castlemilk, in return ap- 
parently for a cession by the bishop of his 
claim to certain lands in Annandale. 

[Charter of William the Lion in Ayloffe’s 
Charters; Madox’s History of Exchequer; Re- 
gistrum Glasguense, pp. 64-5; Calendar of 
Documents relating to Scotland, i. No. 197.] 

AK. M. 


BRUCE, ROBERT px IV (d. before 
1191), son of Robert III, was married in 
1183 to Isabel, daughter of William the 
Lion, by a daughter of Robert Avenel, when 
he was given the manor of Haltwhistle in 
Tyndale as her dowry. He must have sur- 
vived his father, if at all, only a short time, 
as his widow married Robert de Ros in 1191, 
and the date of his father’s death being un- 
certain it may be doubted whether he suc- 
ceeded to Annandale. He was succeeded by 
William de Bruce, his brother, in that fief, 
who was the only exception to the line of 
Roberts. William held Annandale along 
with the English manors of Hert and Halt- 
whistle till his death in 1215. 

[Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 449; Graham’s Loch- 
maben, pp. 16 and 17.] ; 


BRUCE, ROBERT pz V (d. 1245), son 
of William de Bruce, married Isabel, second 
daughter of David, earl of Huntingdon, 
younger brother of William the Lion, and thus 
founded the claim of his descendants to the 
crown. In 1215-16 he obtained from King 
John a confirmation of a grant of a market 
and fair at Hartlepool. He was a witness 
at York in 1221 of Alexander II’s charter 
of jointure to his wife Joanna, sister of 
Henry III. During this reign his own great 
estate and royal connection by marriage made 
the lord of Annandale one of the chief barons 
of southern Scotland. Like his ancestors he 
was liberal to the church, confirming and in- 
creasing their grants. He died in 1245, and 
was buried at the abbey of Saltrey in Hun- 
tingdonshire. 

[Rymer’s Feedera, i, 252; Dugdale’s Baronage, 
i, 449; Monasticon, ii. 151. Several charters by 
or to him are amongst the Duchy of Lancaster 
Charters, and notes of them are printed, Calen- 
dars of Documents relating to Scotland, i. Nos. 
1680-5.} 7A. M. 


BRUCE, ROBERT px VI (1210-1295), 
sometimes called the Compxtitor, from his 
claim to the crown against John Baliol [q.v.], 
succeeded to the lordship of Annandale on 
his father’s death in 1245, and on that of his 
mother in 1251 to ten knights’ fees in Eng- 
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land, her share of the earldom of Huntingdon, 
He married, the year before his father died, 
Isabel, daughter of Gilbert de Clare, earl of 
Gloucester. His active career was distributed 
between the two kingdoms, in each of which 
he was a powerful subject. 

In 1238 Alexander II, on the eve of an 
expedition to the Western Isles, despairing 
of issue, recognised the claim of Bruce to the 
succession; but the birth of Alexander III 
in 1241 frustrated his hopes. In 1250 he 
acted as one of the justices of Henry IIT, but 
during the next seven years he appears to have 
transferred his field of action to Scotland. 
On the death of Alexander II in 1255 he was 
one of the fifteen regents named in the con- 
vocation of Roxburgh to act during the mi- 
nority of the young king, and he formed the 
head of the party favourable to the English 
alliance cemented by the king’s marriage to 
Margaret, daughter of Henry III. That king 
appointed him sheriff of Cumberland and 
governor of Carlisle. Between 1257 and 1271 
he again frequently served on the English 
king’s bench, and in 1268 he was appointed 
capitalis justiciarius, being the first chief 
justice of England, with a salary of 100 
marks, In 1260 he accompanied the king 
and queen of Scotland to London. In the 
Barons’ war he fought for Henry, and was 
taken prisoner at Lewes in 1264, but was 
released after the victory of Evesham (1265) 
turned the tide in favour of the king, when 
he resumed his office as sheriff of Cumber- 
land. On the accession of Edward I he was 
not reappointed to the bench, and appears 
again to have returned to Scotland. He was 
present at the convention of Scone, 5 Feb. 
1283-4, by which the right of succession of 
Margaret, the Maid of Norway, was recog- 
nised ; but on the death of Alexander ITI in 
1286 a powerful party of nobles met at Turn- 
berry Castle, belonging to his son Robert, earl 
of Carrick, in right of his wife, and pledged 
themselves to support each other and vindi- 
cate the claims of whoever should gain the 
kingdom by right of blood, according to the 
ancient customs of Scotland. They assumed 
as allies Richard de Burgh, earl of Ulster, 
and ‘Thomas de Clare, to whom authority 
was given to proceed with arms against any 
one who broke the conditions of the bond, 
20 Sept. 1286 (Documents illustrative of the 
History of Scotland, edited by Rev. J. Ste- 
venson, i. 22). The nobles who joined in this 
league were Patrick, earl of Dunbar, his three 
sons, and his son-in-law James the Steward 
of Scotland, and his brother John, Walter 
Stewart earl of Menteith, Angus, son of 
Donald lord of the Isles, his son Alexander, 
and the two Bruces, the lord of Annandale, 
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and his son, the Earl of Carrick. They united 
the chief influence of the south and west of 
Scotland against the party of John de Baliol, 
lord of Galloway, andthe Comyns. A period 
of civil war ensued, during which Robert de 
Bruce, lord of Annandale, asserted his title 
to the crown. Unable to secure his aim, 
Bruce took part in the negotiations at Salis- 
bury, which resulted in the treaty of Brig- 
ham in 1290, with the view of uniting Scot- 
land to England, subject to guarantees for 
its independence by the marriage of Margaret 
to Prince Edward. The death of Margaret 
reopened the question of the succession, and 
one of the regents, William Fraser, bishop of 
St. Andrews, made the appeal to Edward I 
as arbiter, which led to the famous com- 
petition at Norham in 1291-2, decided in 
favour of John de Baliol on 17 Nov. 1292. 
According to Sir F. Palgrave, Bruce had also 
some years before appealed to Edward, but 
the documents adduced to prove this are 
without date, and the ascription of at least 
one of them to Bruce is conjectural. The 
course of litigation at Norham, where Bruce, 
as well as Baliol, recognised Edward’s title 
as lord paramount to decide the cause, 
and the grounds upon which the claim of 
Bruce was rejected, have been stated in the 
life of Baliol [q.v.] A protest by Bruce 
amongst the documents carried off by Ed- 
ward from Scotland, afterwards delivered to 
Baliol (Acts Parl. Scot. i. 116), and an agree- 
ment for mutual defence between Bruce and 
Florence, count of Holland, another of the 
competitors, entered into on 14 June 1292 
(Documents illustrative of the History of 
Scotland, edited by Rev. J.Stevenson, i. 318), 
show that Bruce was not disposed to ac- 
quiesce in the adverse decision. His great 
age prevented him from any active measures 
to overturn it, and he resigned his rights 
and claims in favour of his son, the Earl of 
Carrick. He retired to his castle of Loch- 
maben, where he died on Good Friday, 1294- 


terred at Gisburn in Cleveland, the family 
burial-place, where his stately tomb may still 
be seen. His character is well drawn in 
Walter of Hemingburgh : ‘Toto tempore vite 
sue gloriosus extitit; facetus, dives, et largus, 
et habundavit in omnibus in vita et in morte.’ 
He had three sons: Robert, earl of Carrick, 
Barnard, and John. 
[Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 450 ; Rymer’s Feedera, 
1, 698; Documents illustrating the History of 
Scotland, ed. Sir F, Palgrave; Ord’s History of 
Cleveland; Foss’s Judges of England, ii. 269.] 
ZA, M. 


BRUCH, ROBERT bz VII, Fart or Car- 
RICK (1253-1304), son of the Competitor, 
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Robert de Bruce VI, is said to have accom- 
panied Edward, afterwards Edward I, in the 
crusade of 1269. On his return he married 
Marjory, countess of Carrick, and became by 
the courtesy of Scotland Earl of Carrick. 

A romantic story handed down by the 
Scottish historians, that Bruce was carried off 
by the heiress when hunting near her castle 
of Turnberry, is probably an invention to ex- 
cuse his marriage with a royal ward without 
the king’s consent. In 1278 he did homage 
to Edward on behalf of Alexander HI for 
his English fiefs. In 1281 he borrowed 40/. 
from his old comrade Edward I, a debt which 
played a part in the fortunes of his son. He 
was present at Scone in 1284, when the 
right of succession of the Maid of Norway 
was recognised, but took part with his father 
and the other nobles in the league of Turn- 
berry, on 20 Sept. 1286, intended to defeat it. 
Like his father, however, he joined in the 
treaty of Brigham (14 March 1290), rendered 
abortive by Margaret’s death. The agree- 
ment between Florence, count of Holland, 
and his father on 14 June 1292, to which the 
earl was a party, shows that Bruce anticipated 
an adverse decision. About this time he went 
to Norway with his eldest daughter Isabel, 
possibly on account of her marriage to King 
Hirik, the widower of Margaret, the daughter 
of Alexander III, which took place on 
15 Noy. 1298, but also perhaps to avoid 
attendance at Baliol’s parliament, to which 
he was summoned, It may have been with 


| the same motive that after the death of his 


wife in 1292 he resigned the earldom of Car- 
rick to his son, afterwards king (A. P. Scot. 
i.449a@6). On the death of his father he 
did homage to Edward for his English fiefs 
on 4 June 1295. On 6 Oct. following he 
was given the custody of the castle of Car- 
lisle during the king’s pleasure, and three 
days after he took before the bishop of Dur- 
ham and barons of the exchequer an oath to 


‘ hold it faithfully and render it to no one but 
1295, at the age of eighty-five, and was in- | 


the king. When Baliol attempted to assert 


his independence, as was natural, his rivals 


the Bruces sided with Edward, and in 1296, 
after that monarch had taken Dunbar, Bruce 
the elder, according to the Scotch chroniclers, 
claimed the fulfilment of a promise, by which 


/he was to be made king of Scotland. The 


answer, in Norman-French, of Edward, as 
given by Wyntoun (B. viii. 1927) and For- 
dun, though it has been doubted, suits his 
character :-— 


Ne avons ren autres chos a fere 

Que a vous reamgs (i.e. reaulmes) ganere 
Hawe I nought ellys to do nowe 

But wyn a kynryk to gyve yhowe? 
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Baliol, in revenge for Bruce’s aid to Ed- 
ward, seized Annandale, and gave it, with 
the castle of Lochmaben, to John Comyn; 
but his possession was brief, for Clifford, the 
English warden, retook it in the same year. 
The elder Bruce retired from Scotland and 
lived on his English estates till his death in 
1304, when he was buried at Holmecultram 
in Cumberland. Besides his eldest son 
Robert the king, he left Edward, lord of 
Galloway [see Brucz, Epwarp], killed at 
Dundalk in 1818; Thomas and Alexander, 
taken in Galloway, and executed at Carlisle 
by Edward’s order in 1807 ; and Nigel, who 
suffered the same fate at Berwick in 1306. 
His daughters, Isabel, Mary, Christian, Ma- 
tilda, and Margaret, all married Scotch nobles 
or landed men in the life of their brother, 
whose hands were strengthened by these 
alliances in his contest for the crown. A 
sixth daughter Elizabeth, and a seventh 
whose name is unknown, are of doubtful 
authenticity. 


[Rymer’s Feedera, ii. 266, 471, 558, 605, 612; 
Stevenson’s Documents illustrative of History of 
Scotland. See Index under Robert Bruce, Earl 
of Carrick, but the references after 1295 are to 
his son Robert, afterwards king ; Acts Parl. Scot. 
i. 424 a, 441 a, 4476, 448a. There are many 
errors in the early Scottish writers as to the Bruce 
genealogy, and the repetition of the same name 
led to frequent confusion of different persons ; but 
these are now corrected by the more accurate 
examination of the records due to Chalmers’s 
Caledonia, Lord Hailes, and Kerr in his History 
of the Reign of Robert the Bruce.] Au. M. 


BRUCE, ROBERT pz VIII (1274-1829), 
king of Scotland, son of Robert de Bruce VII, 
earl of Carrick, and Marjory, daughter and 
heiress of Nigel, second earl of Carrick, by 
Marjory, daughter of Walter the Steward of 
Scotland, born on 11 July 1274, was descended 
on the father’s side from a Norman baron 
who came with William the Conqueror to 
England ; and on his mother’s from the Cel- 
tic chiefs of Galloway, as the names of her 
grandfather Duncan, created earl of Carrick 
by William the Lion, and her father, Niel or 
Nigel, show. Soon after the death of her 
first husband, Adam de Kilconquhar, in 1271, 
his mother married Robert de Bruce (VII), 
gon of the Competitor Robert de Bruce (VI), 
who assumed, according to Scottish custom, 
the title of Earl of Carrick. On the decision 
of the disputed succession in 1292 in favour 
of Baliol, and the death of his wife in the 
same year, the earl resigned that title to his 
son, and three years later acquiring, through 
the death of his father, the lordship of An- 
nandale, he was afterwards known as Domi- 
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nus de Annandale, while his son, the future 
king, was styled Earl of Carrick until his 
coronation in 1306. On 4 June 1295 Ed- 
ward 1 records by a writ under his privy seal 
that Robert, son and heir of Robert de 
Bruce, senior, now deceased, had done homage 
for lands held of the king, and this Robert, 
earl of Carrick, is by another writ nomi- 
nating him keeper of the castle of Carlisle 
called Lord of Annandale on 6 Oct. 1295, 
having resigned the earldom three years 
before. The deed of resignation, dated at 
Berwick on Sunday after the feast of St. 
Leonard (6 Nov.) 1292, was presented to 
Baliol at the parliament of Stirling on 8 Aug. 
1293. As it was necessary that sasine of 
the lands should be taken by the king be- 
fore he could receive the homage of the 
new vassal, the sheriff of Ayr was directed 
to take it and ascertain their extent, after 
which Bruce was to return and do homage. 
It is uncertain whether homage was ever 
rendered, for the disputes between Baliol 
and Edward had commenced, and from the 
first both the young Bruce and his father 
took Edward’s side. On 24 Aug. 1296, along 
with the Earls of March and Angus, Robert 
de Brus ‘le veil’ (the elder) and Robert de 
Brus ‘ le jovene’ (the younger), earl of 
Carrick, took the oaths of homage and fealty 
to Edward at Berwick (Ragman Rolls, 176 a). 
A series of writs in favour of the earl shows 
one means by which their support was gained. 
A debt due by him to Edward, perhaps the 
old debt contracted by his father in 1281, 
was respited on 23 July 1293, and again on 
11 Feb. and 15 Oct. 1296. By the second 
letter of respite it appears that the earl was 
about to proceed to Scotland, and by the 
third that he had rendered such good service 
that the king granted him the delay needed 
to admit of easy payment. His father had 
meantime been made keeper of the castle of 
Carlisle, and Baliol had retaliated by seiz- 
ing Annandale, which he conferred on John 
Comyn, earl of Buchan. In the same year 
Baliol’s renunciation of allegiance to the Eng- 
lish king led to the brief campaign in which 
Berwick, Dunbar, Roxburgh, Edinburgh, 
and Stirling were taken, and on 2 Jan. 1296 
the abject Baliol surrendered at Kincardine 
or Brechin his crown and realm to Edward. 
In the following year the Earl of Carrick, 
with other Scottish nobles, received a sum- 
mons to accompany Edward to Flanders as 
his direct vassals. The Scotch, like many 
English barons, declined to obey a summons 
in excess of feudal obligation, and Wallace, 
during Edward’s absence abroad, having 
raised the standard ofrevolt, Bruce, although, 


‘according to Hemingford, he had sworn alle- 
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giance to Edward at Carlisle on the host and 
the sword of Thomas 4 Becket, joined for a 
brief space the army of the popular leader. 
Urgent letters had been sent to him to aid 
the Earl of Warenne, Edward’s commander, 
then advancing towards Scotland, with as 
many men as he could muster, and at least a 
thousand foot from Kyle, Cunningham, Cum- 
nock, and Carrick. Instead of complying, in 
June 1297, along with Wishart, bishop of 
Glasgow, James the Steward of Scotland, 
and Sir William Douglas, he laid waste the 
country of the adherents of Edward. Wa- 
renne, an inactive general, sent in advance 
Henry de Percy and Robert de Clifford, who 
succeeded on 9 July 1297 in making terms 
with Bruce and his friends by the treaty 
called the capitulation of Irvine. The Scot- 
tish barons were not to be called to serve 
beyond the sea against their will, and were 
to be pardoned for their recent violence, while 
they in turn came into the peace, or, in other 
words, acknowledged their allegiance to Ed- 
ward. The Bishop of Glasgow, the Steward, 
and Alexander de Lindesay became sureties 
for Bruce until he should deliver his daughter 
Marjory as hostage for his fidelity, which 
might well be doubted. The treaty appears 
to have been confirmed by Bruce at Berwick 
early in August. Wallace was at this time 
in the forest of Selkirk, along with Sir An- 
drew Murray of Bothwell, gathering together 
the Scottish commons, who, with less division 
of interest than the nobles, were determined 
to deliver their country from the English. 
On 11 Sept. he defeated Earl Warenne and 
Cressingham the treasurer at Stirling Bridge. 
Dundee and other castles surrendered in con- 
sequence of this victory, and the English 
evacuated Berwick. Wallaceand Sir Andrew 
Murray, son of the elder Sir Andrew, assum- 
ing the title of leaders of the Scottish army 
in the name of John (i.e. Baliol), by God’s 
grace illustrious king of Scotland, with con- 
sent of the community carried the war into 
Northumberland and Cumberland. At this 
time Baliol, and not Bruce, was the name 
under which the standard of Scottish in- 
dependence was borne, but its bearer was 
Wallace, and its defenders the Scottish com- 
mons. In 1298, Edward returning from 
Flanders conducted in person the Scottish 
war with larger forces and better general- 
ship, and his defeat of Wallace at Falkirk 
on 22 July wrested from the Scotch the 
fruits of the victory of Stirling Bridge. At 
this time Bruce again sided with his country- 
men, Annandale was wasted and Loch- 
maben Castle taken by Clifford, and Bruce 
himself, to use the words of the contem- 
porary Hemingford, ‘when he heard of the 
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king’s coming fled from his face and burnt 
the castle of Ayr, which he held.’ Edward’s 
campaign was a single victory, not a con- 
quest. Pressing affairs, especially the con- 
test with his own subjects, whose desire 
for the confirmation of the charters he was 
reluctant to concede, recalled him to Eng- 
land, and he was obliged to trust the settle- 
ment of Scotland to the nobles, to whom 
he assigned earldoms and baronies, or, as the 
chronicler expresses it, the hope of them. An- 
nandale and Galloway and certain earldoms, 
a term which includes Carrick, he assigned 
to no one, that he might not irritate those 
earls who had only recently seceded and had 
not finally cast in their lot with their country- 
men. As regards Bruce this conciliatory 
policy, so characteristic of Edward until the 
time for conciliation was past, had its effect, 
and from 1298 to 13804 he was at least not 
actively engaged against the English king. 
A truce was effected by the mediation of 
Philip IV of France in 1298. Baliol being 
now the pensioned prisoner of Edward, and 
Wallace an exile, a regency was appointed, 
which consisted of William of Lamberton, 
bishop of St. Andrews, John Comyn the 
younger, and Robert Bruce earl of Carrick, 
with whom for a time John de Soulis was 
conjoined. The only document which names 
Bruce is a letter of 13 Nov. 1299, by which 
the regents propose to Edward a suspension 
of hostilities on both sides. Comyn was the 
active regent representing the interest of 
Baliol and his own, as heir through his 
mother Ada, Baliol’s sister. In 1800 the 
truce was renewed till Whitsunday 1301, and 
though Edward made an abortive attempt 
to resume the war on 26 Jan. 1802, the truce 
was again, at the instance of the French king, 
prolonged till November. It was during this 
period of intermittent war and truce, for in 
1800 Edward took Caerlaverock, and in 1301 


| wintered at Linlithgow, that Pope Boni- 


face VIII intervened in the dispute as to the 
succession to the Scottish crown, and claimed 
a right to decide it as lord paramount. On 
27 June 1300 he despatched a bull to Ed- 
ward demanding the withdrawal of his troops 
and the release of the Scotch ecclesiastics in 
his custody, which was presented by Arch- 
bishop Winchelsey to Edward at New Abbey 
in Galloway in October. Edward immedi- 
ately summoned a parliament at Lincoln on 


| 20 Jan. 1301, when the memorable answer 


denying the pope’s claim to interfere in the 
temporal affairs of England, and asserting 
the feudal dependence of Scotland, was 
drawn up and confirmed by the seals of 
seven earls and ninety-seven barons for them= 
selves and the whole community, Langtoft, 
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a contemporary, states that Bruce was pre- 
sent at this parliament. 


At the Broadgate lay the Bruce, erle was he 
that day. 


But his name is not in the list of those sum- 
moned, or of those who agreed to the reply 
to the pope. It is improbable that he was 
there or actively engaged in the controversy 
which was carried on by a memorial pre- 
sented to the pope on behalf of Edward in 
favour of the English supremacy, and replies 
by the Scotch in the ‘Processus Baldredi 
contra figmenta Regis Anglie, drawn by 
Baldred de Bisset, rector of Kinghorn, one 
of the Scottish commissioners at Rome. It 
was the policy of Bruce at this time to remain 
in the background, but events were hasten- 
ing which brought him forward as the first 
actor on the stage. Scottish history at this 
juncture was involved with the relations of 
the English king to the court of France and 
the see of Rome. Edward made up his 
ae with Philip the Fair, whose sister 
argaret he married in 1299, and with whom 
an alliance was completed on 20 May 1303. 
Gascony was restored to France, and Scot- 
land, up to this time supported by the 
French king, was abandoned. The pope also, 
anxious to stir up Edward against Philip, 
with whom he had a nearer and more dan- 
gerous controversy as to the rights of church 
and state, though unsuccessful in his object, 
temporised to gain it, and withdrew his 
rotection from the Scotch. Edward, who 
fad reconciled his own subjects by tardy 
concessions, to procure the necessary sup- 
lies of men and money for the invasion of 
Belen) commenced the war in earnest in 
1303. In September of the previous year 
he ordered Sir John de Segrave to make a 
foray by Stirling and Kirkintilloch, but it 
was delayed till the following spring, and 
on 24 Feb. Segrave was defeated by Comyn, 
the regent, at Roslin. Edward himself then 
took the command, and in a brilliant cam- 
aign traversed the whole country from the 
Barer to Elgin, perhaps to Caithness, re- 
ducing every place of strength and wintering 
at Dunfermline. On 24 July of the follow- 
ing year (1804) the capitulation of Stirling, 
the only castle which held out, completed 
his conquest. The evidence is slight, but 
sufficient to show that in this campaign Bruce 
still supported Edward. On 3 March Edward 
writes to Bruce: ‘If you complete that 
which you have begun, we shall hold the 
war ended by your deed and all the land of 
Scotland gained,’ and on the 5th of the same 
month to his son, referring to the Earl of 
Carrick and the other good people who 
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were advancing to the parts near Stirling to 
pursue his enemies; on the 30th to the earl 
himself, a letter sent by John de Bottetourt 
[q. v.], who was to receive supplies for his 
service; and on 15 April there is an urgent 
letter requesting him to spare no pains to 
cause the siege engines he was preparing 
with stones and timber to be forwarded, and 
on no account to delay because of the want 
of lead. 

But while Bruce was thus openly sup- 
porting Edward, a secret alliance into which 
he entered with Lamberton, bishop of St. 
Andrews, the friend of Wallace, proves he 
had other designs, and though its terms are 
general, it was the first overt act which com- 
mitted Bruce to the cause called patriotic 
in Scotland and treason in England. On 
11 June, more than a month before the fall 
of Stirling, the earl and the bishop met 
at Cambuskenneth and subscribed a bond 
which bound them to support each other 
against all adversaries at all times and in 
all affairs, and to undertake nothing of difti- 
culty without communication. When Lam- 
berton was taken prisoner in 1306 he admitted 
the genuineness of the document, and his 
connection with Bruce was one charge pre- 
ferred against him by Edward before the 
pope. Lamberton is an important link in 
the history of the war of independence, 
bringing into contact its first period under 
Wallace with its second under Bruce, and 

roving the continuity of the resistance to 

dward though the leaders were different. 
In 1305 Wallace was betrayed and carried 
prisoner to London, where he was executed 
as a traitor, though he denied with truth 
that he had ever taken any oath to Edward, 
He was the only victim at this time. To- 
wards the nobles and the country generally 
a contrary course was pursued, The ona 
thing unpardonable was stubborn resistance, 
and the king evidently thought that clemency 
and organised government would reconcile 
Scotland to his rule. With this view, ina 

arliament held at London in Lent 1805, 
irae ordered that the community of Scot- 
land should meet at Perth on the day after 
the Ascension to elect representatives to 
come to London to a parliament to be held 
three weeks after the feast of St. John the 
Baptist (24 June) to treat of the secure 
custody of Scotland. His advisers in this 
were the Bishop of Glasgow, the Earl of 
Carrick (Bruce), Sir John Segrave, his lieu- 
tenant in Lothian, and Sir John de Landale, 
the chamberlain of Scotland. Representa- 
tives were accordingly chosen, and the Eng- 
lish parliament to which they were summoned 
finally met on 16 Sept. Bruce was not one of 
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the representatives, but other Scotch nobles 
were specially summoned, and he is assumed 
to have been of their number. An ordinance, 
on the model of similar ordinances for Wales 
and Ireland, was drawn up for the govern- 
ment of Scotland, by which John de Bretagne, 
the king’s nephew, was named his lieutenant 
in Scotland; Sir William de Beacote, chan- 
cellor; and Sir John de Landale, chamber- 
lain. Two justices were appointed for Lothian, 
Galloway, the district between the Forth 
and the mountains, and the district beyond 
the mountains respectively. Sheriffs—either 
Scotchmen or Englishmen—removable at 
the discretion of the lieutenant and chamber- 
lain, were named for the counties. Coroners 
were to be also appointed, unless those who 
held the office were deemed sufficient. The 
custody of the castles was committed to cer- 
tain persons, and as regards the castle of 
Kildrummy in Aberdeenshire, he was to place 
itin charge of a person for whom he should 
answer. This shows, it has been said, how 
much Bruce was favoured; but it is perhaps 
rather a proof of the attitude of half confi- 
dence, half distrust in Edward’s dealings 
with him during the earlier period of his 
career, and for which the warrant was soon 
to appear. The provision of the ordinance 
as regards the laws was to prohibit the use 
of the customs of the Scots and of the Britons 
(Brets), the Celts of the highlands and Gal- 
loway. It is not known how long Bruce 
remained in London, On 10 Feb. 1806 he 
suddenly appeared in Dumfries, and in the 
church of the Friars Minor slew John Comyn, 
the late regent, and his uncle Robert. The 
English contemporary writers and theScotch, 
the earliest of whom (Barbour) wrote at least 
half a century later, assign a different train 
of incidents as leading to this act of violence. 
They agree that its proximate cause was the 
refusal of Comyn to join Bruce in opposing 
Edward, but the former ascribe the treachery 
to Bruce, who, concealing his designs, had 
lured Comyn to a place where he could fear 
no danger, while the latter relate that Comyn 
had revealed to Edward the scheme of Bruce 
to which he had been privy—having formed 
a similar bond with him to that of Lam- 
berton—and so palliate the act of Bruce by 
the plea of self-defence. Records fail us, 
and both classes of historians wrote with a 
bias which has descended to most modern 
writers, according to the side of the border 
to which they belong. The hereditary enmity 
of the families of Bruce and Comyn, and the 
place of the deed, support the English view, 
which, in the absence of further evidence, 
must be accepted as more probable. Hailes 
suggests that the death of Comyn was due 
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to hot words and a chance medley, but 
Bruce’s subsequent conduct proves a design 
which can scarcely have been devised on the 
spot, though its execution may have been 
hastened by the death of Comyn, his pos- 
sible rival for the crown. Bruce had now 
abandoned his former indecision, and acted 
with a promptness which proved he knew 
his opponent and the hazards on which he 
staked his life. He had seen the head of 
Wallace on London Bridge, and at West-~ 
minster the stone of destiny, on which the 
Scottish kings had been crowned at Scone. 
Which was to be his fate? It was in his 
favour that he numbered only about half the 
years of the greatest of the Plantagenets, 
but against him that the Scottish nobles 
were still divided into factions, though the 
popular feeling created by Wallace was 
gaining ground, while the church, in the 
persons of its two chiefs—the Bishops of St. 
Andrews and Glasgow—was on his side. 
What determined the issue was that in Scot- 
land a great noble now placed himself at the 
head of the people, while in England the 
sceptre and the sword, to which Edward 
clung with the tenacity of a dying man, 
were about to pass into the hands of a son 
incapable of wielding them. After the death 
of Comyn, Bruce, collecting his adherents 
chiefly in the south-west of Roctlarids passed 
from Lochmaben to Glasgow and thence to 
Scone, where, on 27 March 1306, he was 
crowned by the Bishop of St. Andrews, the 
Bishops of Glasgow and Moray being also 
present, and the Earls of Lennox, Athole, 
and Errol. Two days later Isabella, countess 
of Buchan, sister of Duncan, earl of Fife, 
claimed the right of her family, the Macduffs, 
Celtic chiefs of Fife, to place the king upon 
the throne, and the ceremony was repeated 
with a circumstance likely to conciliate the 
Celtic highlanders. Though crowned Bruce 
had still to win his kingdom, and his first 
efforts were failures. On 19 June he was 
defeated at Methven near Perth by the Earl 
of Pembroke, and forced to seek safety in 
the mountains, first of Athole and then of 
Breadalbane, where on 11 Aug., at Dalry in 
Strathfillan, Lord Lorne, the husband of 
an aunt of Comyn, surprised and dispersed 
his followers, notwithstanding his personal 
prowess. His wife and other ladies of his 
family were sent to Kildrummy for safety, 
and her saying, whether historical or not, 
proved true, that he had been a summer 
but would not be a winter king. It is 
a curious circumstance that this lady, the 
sister of De Burgh, earl of Ulster, whom he 
married after the death of his first wife, 
Isabella, daughter of Donald, earl of Mar, 
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appears to have been a lukewarm supporter 
of her husband. After wandering as a fugi- 
tive in the west highlands, Bruce took refuge 
in Rachrine, an island on the Antrim coast. 
Meanwhile Edward, despite his years, having 
heard at Winchester of the death of Comyn 
and rising of Bruce, came north with all the 
speed his health allowed, and displayed an 
energy which showed he knew he had to 
cope not with a single foe but a nation. In 
April, at Westminster, he knighted his son 
Edward and three hundred others to serve 
in the wars, and swore by God and the Swan 
that he would take vengeance on Bruce, and 
devote the remainder of his life to the 
crusades. The prince added that he would 
not sleep two nights in one place till he 
reached Scotland. Before he started, and in 
the course of his journey, Edward made grants 
of the Scotch estates of Bruce and his adhe- 
rents. Annandale was given to the Earl of 
Hereford. A parliament was summoned to 
meet at Carlisle on 12 March, when a bull 
was published excommunicating Bruce, along 
with another releasing Edward from his obli- 
gations to observe the charters. The attempt 
to crush the liberty of Scotland went hand 
in hand with an endeavour to violate the 
nascent constitution of England. Edward’s 
constant aim was to reduce the whole island 
to a centralised empire under a single head, 
untrammelled by the bonds of aconstitutional 
monarchy. His oaths and vows were un- 
availing, and he died at Burgh-on-the-Sands 
on 7 July 1807, without touching the soil of 
Scotland. Before his death he showed what 
his vengeance would have been. Elizabeth 
the wife, Marjory the daughter, and Chris- 
tina the sister of Bruce were surprised in the 
sanctuary of St. Duthac at Tain and sent 
prisoners to England, where they remained 
till after Bannockburn. The Countess of 
Buchan and Mary, another of his sisters, 
were confined in cages, the one at Berwick, 
the other at Roxburgh. The Bishops of St. 
Andrewsand Glasgow and the Abbot of Scone 
were sent to England and suspended from 
their benefices; but the pope declined to 
bestow them on Edward’s nominees. Nigel, 
Bruce’s youngest brother, was beheaded at 
Berwick; Christopher Seton, his brother-in- 
law, at Dumfries; Alexander Seton at New- 
castle. The Earl of Athole was sent to 
London and, being a cousin of the king, 
hanged on a gallows thirty feet higher than 
the pole on which the head of Wallace 
still stood and that of Sir Simon Fraser, 
executed at this time. The other brothers of 
Bruce, Thomas and Alexander dean of Glas- 
gow, having been taken in Galloway, were 
sent to Edward at Carlisle and there executed, 
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their heads being exposed on the gates and 
thetower. A little before this, John,a brother 
of William Wallace, was captured and sent 
to London, where he met his brother's fate. 
There were many victims of minor note. 
But, says the chronicler of Lanercost, the 
number of those who wished Bruce to be 
confirmed in the kingdom increased daily, 
notwithstanding this severity. He might 
have said because of it, for now every class, 
nobles and gentry, clergy and commons, 
with only one or two exceptions, as the Earl 
of Strathearn and Randolph, Bruce’s nephew, 
saw what Edward meant. Life and limb, 
land and liberty, were all in peril, and com- 
mon danger taught the necessity, not felt 
in the time of Wallace, of making common 
cause. 

Edward’s hatred of Scotland passed be- 
yond the grave. On his tomh, by his order, 
was inscribed ‘ Edwardus Primus, Scotorum 
Malleus: Pactum serva.’ One of his last re- 
quests was that his bones should be carried 
with the army whenever the Scotch rebelled, 
and only reinterred after they were subdued. 
This dying wish was disregarded by his weak 
heir, who wasted in the pomp of his funeral, 
followed by the dissipations of a youthful 
court, the critical moment of the war, 
fancying that, with Bruce an exile and his 
chief supporters in prison or on the gallows, 
it was over before it had really begun. Bruce 
meanwhile, like Alfred, was learning in ad- 
versity. The spider, according to the well- 
known story, taught him perseverance. After 
spending the winter in Rachrine he ventured 
in early spring to Arran in Scotland, and 
thence to Carrick, his own country, where he 
had many brave adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes, which should be read in the verses 
of Barbour or the tales of Scott. Scarcely 
certain history, they represent the popular 
conception of his character in the next and 
succeeding generations. On 10 May he de- 
feated the Karl of Pembroke at Loudon Hill, 
but failed to take Ayr. Edward, in the end 
of August, roused himself; but a march to 
and back from Cumnock without an action 
was the whole inglorious campaign. His 
favour for Piers Gaveston and consequent 
quarrels with the chief barons of England, 
as well as his approaching marriage to Isa- 
bella, daughter of Philip the Fair, led him 
to quit Scotland. In his absence Bruce and 
his brother Edward reduced Galloway, and 
Bruce, leaving his brother in the south, 
transferred his own operations to Aberdeen- 
shire. It was rumoured that Edward would 
have made peace on condition of getting aid 
against his own barons. The feeble conduct 
of the war on the English side, and frequent 
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changes of generals, indicate distracted 
counsels, which in part account for the 
uninterrupted success that now attended 
Bruce’s arms. 

In the end of 1807, and again in May 1808, 
unless the chroniclers have made two expe- 
ditions of one, he overran Buchan, and on 
22 May defeated its earl, one of his chief 
Scotch opponents, at Inverury—a _soldier’s 
medicine for the illness his hardships had 
brought on. Fifty years after, when Barbour 
wrote, men still talked of the ‘harrying of 
Buchan.’ In the same year Edward Bruce 
again conquered the Galwegians, and Sir 
James Douglas took Randolph, the king’s 
nephew, prisoner, who afterwards atoned for 
this apostasy to the national cause by good 
service. Bruce next turned to Argyll, where 
the lord of Lorne, his principal opponent in 
the west, met the same fate as the Earl of 
Buchan, his troops being defeated at the pass 
of Brander, and Dunstaffnage talxen. 

In March 1309 a truce with England was 
made through the mediation of Philip of 
France and the pope, and Lamberton, bishop 
of St. Andrews, was released by Edward and 
allowed to return home, after receiving ho- 
mage and pledges, which gave hope that he 
would act in Edward’s interest. Further 
negotiations were carried on for the whole 
of the following year; but mutual surprises 
and breaches of the truce rendered it certain 
that the war was only interrupted. 

On 24 Feb. 1310, at a general council in 
Dundee, the clergy solemnly recognised Bruce 
as rightful king of Scotland. It was a sign 
of the progress he had made that all the 
bishops joined in this declaration. 

In the autumn of this year Edward, with 
a large force, made an expedition into Scot- 
land as faras Linlithgow; but Bruce evaded 
him, and he returned without any material 
success, though a famine followed the ravages 
of his troops. A second projected expedition 
in 1811 did not take place. The next three 
years were signalised by the reduction of the 
castles still held by the English in Scotland. 
Linlithgow had been surprised by the strata- 

em of a peasant called Binney, in the end of 
1310; Dumbarton was surrendered by Sir 
John Menteith in October 1811; Perth was 
taken by Bruce himself on 8 Jan. 1812. It 
marked his position that he concluded on 
29 Oct. at Inverness with Hakon V a con- 
firmation of the treaty of 1266 between 
Alexander III and Magnus IV, by which 
the Norwegian king ceded to Scotland the 
Isle of Man, the Sucheys, and all the other 
islands ‘on the west and south of the great 
Haf,’ except the isles of Orkney and Shet- 
land (Acts Parl. Scot. i. 481). Encouraged 
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| by his success, he made a raid into the 
north of England. On his return he re- 
duced Butel in Galloway, Dumfries, and 
Dalswinton, and threatened Berwick, where 
Edward himself was. In March 1318 
Douglas surprised Roxburgh, and Randolph 
Edinburgh; in May Bruce made another 
English raid, failed to take Carlisle, but sub- 
dued the Isle of Man. Edward Bruce had 
about the same time taken Rutherglen and 
Dundee, and laid siege to Stirling, whose 
governor, Mowbray, agreed to surrender if 
not relieved before 24 June 1314. All the 
castles were dismantled or destroyed; for 
experience had shown they were the points 
which the English invaders were able longest 
to hold. By the close of 1313 Berwick, the 
key to the borders, and Stirling, the key to 
the highlands, alone remained in English 
hands. The disputes between Edward and 
his barons were now in some degree allayed 
by the institution of the lords ordainers 
and the execution of his favourite Gaveston, 
and it was felt if Scotland was not to be 
lost a great effort must be made. Accord- 
ingly, on 11 June, the whole available forces 
of England, with a contingent from Ireland, 
numbering in all about 100,000 men, of 
whom 650,000 were archers and 40,000 
cavalry, were mustered at Berwick, the Karls 
of Lancaster, Warenne, Arundel, and War- 
wick alone of the great feudatories declining 
to attend in person, but sending the bare 
contingent to which their feudal obligations 
bound them, They at once marched to the 
relief of Stirling, and punctual to the day 
reached Falkirk on 22 June. A preliminary 
skirmish on Sunday with the advanced guard, 
which attempted to throw itself into the 
town, was distinguished by the personal 
combat of Bruce, who, raising himself in his 
stirrups from the pony he rode, felled Henry 
de Bohun with a single blow of his battleaxe. 
‘When blamed for exposing himself to danger, 
he turned the subject by lamenting that the 
axe was broken. 

It was the first stroke of the battle, with a 
direct effect on its issue as well as in history 
and drama. Bruce’s troops were one-third of 
the English, but his generalship reduced the 
inequality. He had chosen and knew his 
ground—the New Park, between the village 
of St. Ninian and the Bannock Burn, a petty 
stream, yet sufficient to produce marshes 
dangerous for horses, while the rising ground 
on his right gave points of observation of 
the advance of the English. He divided his 
troops into four divisions, of which his brother 
Edward commanded the right, Randolph the 
centre, Douglas the left ; Bruce himself with 
the reserve planted his standard at the Bore 
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Stone (still remaining on this spot), and a 
ect point to survey the field. The camp 
ollowers were stationed on the Gillies’ Hill, 
ready at the critical moment to appear as a 
reinforcement. The plain on the right, over 
which the cavalry, to avoid the marshy 
ground, had to pass, was prepared with con- 
cealed pits and spikes. But what made the 
battle famous in the annals of the military 
art as in those of Scotland was that the 
Scottish troops, taught by Wallace’s tactics, 
fought on foot—not in single line, but in 
battalions, apparently of round form, with 
their weapons pointed outwards to receive 
on any side the charge of the enemy, A 
momentary success of the English archers 
commenced the battle. It was reversed by 
a well-directed charge on their flank of a 
small body of light horse under the marshal 
Sir Robert Keith. The Scottish bowmen 
followed up this advantage, and the engage- 
ment then became general between the Eng- 
lish heavy-armed horsemen, crowded into 
too narrow a space, and the whole Scottish 
force, Bruce with the reserve uniting with 
the three divisions and receiving the attack 
with their spears, which the chronicler de- 
scribes as a single dense wood. The rear of 
the English either was unable to come up 
or was entangled in the broken ranks of the 
van or first line, and at a critical moment 
the camp followers, who had been hidden 
behind the Gillies’ Hill, crossed its crest as 
if anew army. A panic ensued. Edward 
and his immediate followers sought safety 
in flight, and the rout became general—one 
knight, Sir Giles d’Argentine, alone had 
courage to continue the onset, and fell 
bravely. The number of the English suffo- 
cated or drowned in the Bannock or the 
Forth was calculated at 30,000. Edward, 
ursued by Douglas, with difficulty reached 

unbar, and thence by sea Bamborough. 

No battle of the middle ages has been more 
minutely recorded, but space forbids further 
detail. A Carmelite friar, Barton, brought 
to celebrate the victory, was made by his 
captors to recount the defeat of the English. 
The Chronicle of Lanercost gives the narra- 
tive of an eye-witness. Barbour, who fifty 

ears after enlarged the description, had 
own some who fought, and subsequent in- 
quiries confirm the accuracy of his plain but 
vivid verse. It was a day never forgotten 
by those who took part in it, and to be re- 
membered by distant posterity. It decided 
the independence of Scotland, and, like Mor- 
garten and Courtray, it was the beginning 
of the end of feudal warfare. The knights 
in armour, whose personal prowess often 
gained the field, gave place to the common 
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| soldiers, disciplined, marshalled, and led by 


skilful generals, as the arbiters of the destiny 
of nations. In the career of Bruce it was 
the turning point. The effects of the victory 
were permanent, and it was never reversed. 
Many English kings invaded Scotland, but 
none after Edward I conquered it. 

The most important result as regards Bruce 
was the settlement of the succession at the 
parliament of Ayr on 26 April 1815. By a 
unanimous resolution the crown was settled 
on Robert and the heirs male of his body, 
whom failing, his brother Edward and the 
heirs male of his body, whom failing, on 
Robert’s daughter Marjory and her heirs, 
upon condition that she married with his 
consent, or, after his death, with the consent 
of the estates, Provision was made for a 
regency in case of a minority by the king’s 
nephew, Randolph, earl of Moray. In the 
event of a failure in the whole line of the 
Bruces, Randolph was to act as a guardian 
of the kingdom until the estates determined 
the right of succession. The bishops and 
prelates were declared to have jurisdiction 
to enforce the Act of Settlement. Soon after 
it passed Marjory married Walter the he- 
reditary Steward of Scotland. Their son, 
Robert II, was the first king of the race 
of Stewart, succeeding after the long reign 
of his uncle, David II, son of Bruce by 
his second marriage, who was not yet born. 
This settlement showed the prudence of 
Bruce, and the anxiety of the Scottish na- 
tion to avoid at all hazards another dis- 
puted succession, or the appeal to external 
authority in case it should occur. Edward 
Bruce, described in the act as ‘ vir strenuus et 
in actis bellicis pro defensione juris et liber- 
tatis regni Scotiee quamplurimum expertus,’ 
had stood by his brother in the struggle for 
independence, and deserved the preference 
which ancient, though not unbroken custom, 
gave to the nearest male over a nearer female 
heir. But his active and ambitious spirit was 
not satisfied with the hope of succeeding to 
the Scottish crown. The defeat of Edward at 
Bannockburn, and his incapacity as a leader, 
encouraged the Irish Celts to attempt to 
throw off the English yoke. ‘All the kings 
of lesser Scotland (Scotia Minor) have drawn 
their blood from greater Scotland (Scotia 
Major, i.e. Ireland), and retain in some degree 
our language and customs, wrote Donald 
O’Neil, a Celtic chief of Ulster, to the pope, 
and it was natural that they should summon 
to their aid the victor of Bannockburn. 
Robert declined the offer of the Irish crown 
for himself, but in May 1315 Edward Bruce 
landed at Carrickfergus with 6,000 men. The 
brilliant campaign of this year, which fora 
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moment made it seem possible that the line 
of Bruce might supplant that of Plantagenet, 
ending disastrously in the death of Edward 
Bruce at Dundalk, belongs chiefly to his life, 
and not to that of Robert. But in the spring 
of 1317 Robert Bruce, who had in the previous 
year subdued the Hebrides, and taken his old 
enemy John of Lorne, went to his brother's 
assistance. His engagement when surprised 
by the English at Slane in Louth is said 
by Barbour to have been the greatest of the 
nineteen victories of the Irish war. The 
odds were eight to one, and Edward, who 
marched in the van, had hurried on out 
of sight of his brother’s troops, so that 
the honour was undivided, and Robert re- 
proached Edward for neglect of good gene- 
ralship. The Scotch army after this met 
with little resistance in its progress to the 
south of Ireland. Limerick was taken, but 
Dublin saved by its inhabitants committing 
it to the flames. An incident too slight to 
have been invented marks the humanity of 
Bruce in the midst of the horrors of war. 
Hearing a woman cry in the pangs of child- 
birth, he halted his troops and made provi- 
sion for her delivery. 


For certis, I trow there is na man 
That he ne will rew a woman than, 


is Barbour’s expression of the speech or 
thought of the gentle heart of the brave 
warrior. The arrival of Roger Mortimer as 
deputy infused new vigour into the English, 
and the Bruces, their success too rapid to be 

ermanent, were forced to retreat to Ulster. 

efore the disaster of Dundalk Robert re- 
turned to Scotland, where the English had 
taken advantage of his absence to resume 
the war. The eastern and midland marches 
had been gallantly defended by Sir James 
Douglas against the Earl of Arundel and 
Lord Neville, and Sir John Soulis had pro- 
tected Galloway from an inroad of Hartcla, 
warden of the English march. Berwick still 
remained in the hands of Edward II, a source 
of danger, as well as a standing memorial of 
the former subjection of Scotland. To its 
reduction Bruce on his return at once ad- 
dressed himself. 

In the autumn of 1317, while he was en- 
gaged in preparations for the siege, two car- 
dinals, Jocelin and Luke, arrived in Eng- 
land with bulls from Pope John XXII ‘to his 
beloved son the nobleman Robert de Bruce, 
at present governing the kingdom of Scot- 
land,’ commanding him to consent to a truce 
of two years with England. They had secret 
instructions to excommunicate him if he 
disobeyed. The cardinals did not venture 
across the border, and their messengers were 
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received by Bruce with a pleasant counte- 
nance, showing due reverence to the pope 
and the church, but declining to receive the 
bulls because not addressed to him as king. 
They urged in vain the desire of the pope not 
to prejudice the dispute between England and 
Scotland, for Bruce had the answer ready: 
‘Since my father the pope and my mother 
the church are unwilling to prejudice either 
party by giving me the title of king, they 
ought not to prejudice me during the contro- 
versy by refusing that title, as I both hold 
the kingdom, receive the title from all its 
people, and am addressed under it by other 
princes.’ Another attempt to proclaim the 
bull by Adam Newton, guardian of the Friars 
Minor in Berwick, had no better result. 
Newton saw Bruce at Ald-Camus (Old Cam- 
bus), where he was at work day and night 
in the construction of siege engines, and, 
having got a safe-conduct for himself and 
his papers, returned, in hopes of being al- 
lowed to deliver them. But Bruce was 
firm, and would not receive the bulls unless 
addressed to him as king, and, as he now 
added, until he had possession of Berwick. 
Newton had the daring to proclaim the truce, 
but on his way home he was robbed of his 
papers and clothes. ‘It is rumoured,’ he 
adds to hisreport, ‘that the Lord Robert and 
his accomplices, who instigated the outrage, 
now have the papers.’ Care had been taken 
that another mission of John XXII sent 
to proclaim his accession to the papal see 
should not enter Scotland, sothat the prelates 
and clergy of the Scottish province remained 
now, as in the former period of the war, free 
from a divided allegiance, and the church of 
Scotland was virtually independent. 

In March 1318 the town of Berwick, which 
had stood the siege during the winter, was 
taken by a surprise contrived by Spalding, 
one of the citizens, and a few days after the 
castle capitulated. Entrusting it to the 
custody of Walter the Steward, Bruce in- 
vaded and wasted the north of England. 
The death of his only remaining brother 
and his daughter rendered a new settlement 
of the crown expedient, and a parliament 
met at Scone in December. By one of its 
statutes Robert, son of the Steward, and 
Marjory, the king’s daughter, were recog- 
nised as next of kin; failing next issue of the 
king should he succeed while a minor, Ran- 
dolph, and failing him James, lord Douglas, 
was to be regent. Substantially this was a 
re-enactment of the statute of Ayr. An im- 
portant declaration was added that doubts 
without sufficient cause had been raised in 
the past as to the rule of succession, and it 
was now defined that the crown ought not 
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to follow the rules of inferior fiefs, but that 
the male nearest in descent in the direct line, 
whom failing the female in the same line, 
whom failing the nearest male collateral, 
should succeed, an order sufficiently conform- 
able to the imperial, that is the Roman law. 
In this parliament Bruce established his 
title to be deemed as wise and practical a legis- 
lator ashe had proved himself a general. The 
most important acts related to the national 
defence and the administration of justice. 
Every layman worth ten pounds was to be 
bound to provide himself with armour, and 
every one who had the value of a cow with 
a spear or bow and twenty-four arrows. A 
yearly weapon schaw was to be held by the 
sheriffs every Easter. While provision was 
thus made for the equipment and training of 
an armed nation, the excesses attendant on 
such a condition were restrained by a law 
that if any crime was committed by those 
coming to the army, they were to be tried 
before the justiciar. Stringent acts forbade 
the export of goods during war, or of arms 
at any time. As regards justice the usual 
proclamation was made with emphasis: ‘The 
king wills and commands that common law 
and right be done to puir and riche after the 
auld lawes and freedomes.’ The privilege of 
repledging, by which a person was removed 
from the jurisdiction of the king’s officers, was 
f saicted by the provision that it was to 
apply only when the accused was the liege- 
man of the lord or held land of him, or was 
in his service or of his kin, and if this was 
doubtful, a verdict of average was to decide. 
A new law was made against leasing making, 
a quaint Scotch term for treasonable lan- 
guage. ‘The kynghes’ statute and defendyt 
that none be conspirators nor fynders of taylis 
or of tidingis thruch the quhilkis mater of 
discord may spryng betwixt the kyng and his 
pepull,’ under penalty of imprisonment at the 
king’s will. A hortatory statuterecommended 
the people to nourish love and friendship with 
each other, forbade the nobles to do injury 
to any of the people, and promised redress 
to any one injured. This was aimed at 
the oppressions of the feudal lords, and ex- 
hibits the side of Bruce’s character which 
gained him the name of the good king Robert 
from the commons. With regard to the 
civil law, the feudal actions commenced by 
the brieves of novel disseisin and mort d’an- 
cester, as well as the procedure in actions 
of debt and damage, were carefully regulated. 
The unreasonable delays (essoigns) which im- 
eded justice were no longer to be allowed. 
o defender was to be called on to plead 
until the complainer had fully stated his 
case. Bruce, like Cromwell, Frederick the 
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Great, and Napoleon, was a law-reformer. 
The man of action cannot tolerate the abuses 
by which law ceases to be justice. 

A statute identical with the ‘ Quia Emp- 
tores’ of 17 Edward T is ascribed to Bruce in 
the Harleian and other later manuscripts, and 
is included in the ‘Statuta Secunda Roberti 
Primi,’ by Sir J. Skene. But while tran- 
scripts of English law were not unknown in 
Scotland, they are little likely to have been 
made by Bruce, and this statute, which by 
preventing subinfeudation would have com- 
pletely altered the whole system of Scottish 
land rights, is certainly spurious. In 1319 
Edward tried to cut off the trade of Scotland 
with Flanders, but the count and the towns 
of Bruges and Ypres rejected his overtures. 
A vigorous effort to recover Berwick was 
repelled by Walter Stewart, its governor, 
aided by the skill of Crab, a Flemish engi- 
neer, and Douglas and Randolph invaded Eng- 
land, when the Archbishop of York was de- 
feated in the engagement called the Chapter 
of Mytton, from the number of clergy slain. 
This diversion and the lukewarmness, if not 
absolute abstention, of the Earl of Lancaster 
and the northern barons, led to the raising 
of the siege. When Bruce visited Berwick 
he complimented his son-in-law on the suc- 
cess of his defence, and raised the walls ten 
feet all round. The pope somewhat tardily 
excommunicated Bruce and his adherents 
for his contumacy, but the English king felt 
unable to continue the war, and on 21 Dec. 
a truce was concluded for two years. 

On 6 April 1820 a Scottish parliament at 
Arbroath addressed a letter to the pope as- 
serting the independence of their country 
and promising aid in a crusade if the pope 
recognised that independence. Part of this 
manifesto which relates to Bruce deserves 
to be quoted. After referring to the tyranny 
of Edward I, it proceeds: ‘Through His 
favour who woundeth and maketh whole we 
have been preserved from so great and num- 
berless calamities by the valour of our lord 
and sovereign Robert. He, like another Joshua 
or Judas Maccabeus, gladly endured trials, 
distresses, the extremities of want, and every 
peril to rescue his people and inheritance out 


_ of the hands of the enemy. The divine provi- 


dence, that legal succession which we will 
constantly maintain, and our due and unani- 
mous consent have made him our chief and 
king. To him in defence of our liberty we 
are bound to adhere, as well of right as by 
reason of his deserts... for through him 
salvation has been wrought to our people. 

While there exist a hundred of us we 
will never submit to England. We fight 
not for glory, wealth, or honour, but for that 
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liberty which no virtuous man will survive. 
Wherefore we most earnestly request your 
holiness, as His vicegerent who gives equal 
measure to all and with whom there is no 
distinction of persons or nations, that you 
would behold with a fatherly eye the tribu- 
lations and distresses brought upon us by 
the English, and that you would admonish 
Edward to content himself with his own 
dominions, esteemed in former times sufli- 
cient for seven kings, and allow us Scotsmen 
who dwell in a poor and remote corner, and 
who seek for nought but our own, to remain 
in peace.’ A duplicate of the letter in the 
Register House is printed in the ‘ National 
MSS. of Scotland,’ vol. i. Moved by this 
appeal, fearing to lose a province of the 
church, and knowing probably the weak- 
ness of Edward, the pope issued a bull 
recommending him to make peace with Scot- 
land. 

A conspiracy against Bruce, headed by 
Sir William Soulis, grandson of one of the 
competitors for the crown, at which he pro- 
bably aimed, and taken part in by some of 
the landed gentry but none of the nobility, 
was betrayed by the Countess of Strathearn 
and easily put down, though the parliament 
of Scone, at which some of the offenders were 
condemned and executed for treason, got the 
name of the Black Parliament to mark its 
difference from the other parliaments of the 
reign. This, the only rising against Bruce, 
proves his firm hold of all classes. It was 
different with Edward. The party amongst 
his nobles who opposed him formed not a 
casual conspiracy but a chronic rebellion. 
Headed at first by Lancaster, and after his 
death by the queen mother and Mortimer, it 
made his whole reign a period of dissension 
which would have weakened a more powerful 
monarch, and told largely in favour of Scot- 
land and Bruce. In December 1321 Lan- 
caster entered into a correspondence with 
the Scotch leader Douglas, who invaded 
Northumberland and Durham simultaneously 
with the rising of Lancaster; but his defeat 
by Sir Andrew Hartcla at Boroughbridge 
on 16 March 1822, followed by his execu- 
tion, put down for a time the English rebel- 
lion, Edward in premature confidence wrote 
to the pope that he would no longer make 
terms with the Scots except by force, and 
invaded Scotland in August, penetrating as 
far as Edinburgh and wasting the country 
with fire and sword. The prudence of 
Bruce, by which everything of value on 
the line of the invasion was removed, his 
own camp being fixed at Culross, north of 
the Forth, battled as completely as a victory 
the last attempt of Edward ITI to subdue 
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Scotland. The opposite evils of want of 
food and intemperance forced him to with- 
draw, and the sarcasm of Earl Warenne on 
a bull taken at Tranent, ‘Caro cara fuit, 
indicates at once the disaffection of his barons 
and his own contemptible generalship. In 
the autumn Bruce, at the head of a very 
large force, estimated at 80,000, retaliated 
by invading Yorkshire, defeating Edward 
near Biland Abbey, where John de Bretagne, 
earl of Richmond, and Henry de Sully, 
Butler of France, and many other prisoners 
were taken. The English king narrowly 
escaped being himself captured at York. 
The commencement of 1323 afforded still 
stronger evidence of Edward’s incapacity to 
rule his own subjects. Sir Andrew Hartcla, 
although created Earl of Carlisle and re- 
warded with a large pension and the warden- 
ship of the marches, met Bruce and entered 
into a secret treaty to maintain him and his 
heirs in possession of Scotland. On the dis- 
covery of this, Hartcla was tried and executed 
on 2 March 1323, and the Earl of Kent 
appointed warden in his place. But though 
able so far to assert his authority, the defeat 
at Biland had taught Edward that he could 
not cope with Bruce, and in March 13823 a 
truce gave time for negotiations at Newcastle 
and Thorpe, where, on 380 May, a peace for 
thirteen years was concluded, which was 
ratified by Bruce as king of Scotland at 
Berwick on 7 June. The continued favour 
shown by Edward to the Despensers, which 
had been the cause of Lancaster’s rebellion, 
led to a new conspiracy in the family of the 
ill-fated king. His queen Isabella, and 
Roger Mortimer her paramour, carried it on 
in the name of his son, and in 1825 his 
brother, the Earl of Kent, joined it. Ed- 
ward, deserted by almost all his barons, was 
taken prisoner in 1326, deposed early in the 
following year, and murdered on 21 Sept. 
Bruce naturally took advantage of the 
distracted state of England to strengthen 
his title to the Scottish crown. In 1823 the 
skilful diplomacy of Randolph obtained from 
the pope the recognition of the title of king 
of Scotland by a promise to aid in a crusade, 
and three years later, by the treaty of Cor- 
beil, the French king made a similar acknow- 
ledgment. At a parliament held at Cambus- 
kenneth in 1826 the young prince David, 
born two years before, was solemnly recog- 
nised as heir to the crown, which in case of 
his death was to go to Robert the son of 
Marjory and the Steward. This is the first 
Scottish parliament in which there is clear 
evidence of representatives of the burghs, 
and the grant made by it to Bruce for his 
life of a tenth of the rents of the lands, as 
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well wood and domain lands as other lands, | 


and both within and without burgh, sup- 
plies one reason for their presence. The 
clergy probably made a grant in a separate 
assembly of their own. Although the peace 
between England and Scotland was ratified 
by Edward ITI on 8 March 1327, both sides 
made preparations for the renewal of the war, 
so that it is difficult to support the accusa- 
tions of breach of faith against either. On 
18 May Edward contracted with John of 
Hainault for a large force of mercenary 
cavalry, a sign that he was unable to rely 
on his own feudal levy. 

On 15 June Randolph and Douglas crossed 
the border with 20,000 men, and Edward 
with more than double that number advanced 
toDurham. The Hainault mercenaries could 
not be relied on to co-operate with the Eng- 
lish troops, and their dissensions, of which 
Froissart has left a lively picture, had pro- 
bably much to do with the English discom- 
fiture. A series of manceuvres and counter- 
Mmanceuvres on the Tyne and Wear showed 
that neither side was willing to try the issue 
of a battle. Randolph declined a challenge 
to leave a favourable position on the north 
of the Wear and fight on the open ground 
at Stanhope Park. Douglas with a small 
band made a daring night attack on Ed- 
ward’s camp on 4 Aug., when his chaplain 
was slain and the young king with difficulty 
escaped, The Scotch under cover of night 
abandoned their camp and retreated home- 
wards, and on 15 Aug. Edward disbanded 
his army at York, dismissing the Hainaulters, 
who had been found too costly or too dan- 
gerous allies. 

Bruce himself now assumed the command, 
but his sudden attack on the eastern marches 
failed. Alnwick repulsed an assault of 
Douglas, and Randolph and Bruce were not 
more successful in the siege of Norham, 
While still engaged in it he was approached 
by English commissioners with overtures of 

eace. The preliminaries were debated at 
iN etneile and at a parliament in York on 
8 Feb. 1828 the most essential article was 
accepted. It was agreed that Scotland, ‘ac- 
cording to its ancient bounds in the days of 
Alexander III, should remain to Robert king 
of Scots and his heirs and successors free 
and divided from the kingdom of England, 
without any subjection, right of service, 
claim, or demand, and that all writs executed 
at any time to the contrary should be held 
void. ; 3 

The parliament of Northampton in April 
1328 concluded the final treaty by which 
o peace was made between the two king- 
oms; (2) the coronation-stone of Scone was 
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to be restored ; (3) the English king promised 
to ask the pope to recall all spiritual pro- 
cesses against the Scots; (4) the Scots agreed 
to pay thirty thousand marks; (5, 6, and 7) 
ecclesiastical property which had changed 
hands in the course of the war was to be 
restored, but not lay fiefs, with an excep- 
tion in favour of three barons, Lord Wake, 
the Earl of Buchan, and Henry de Percy ; 
(8) Johanna, Edward’s sister, was to be given 
in marriage to David, the son and heir of 
Bruce, and to receive a jointure of 2,0002. a 
year; (9) the party failing to observe the 
articles of the treaty was to pay 2,0004. of 
silver to the papal treasury. 

On 12 July 1328 the marriage of the infant 
prince and bride was celebrated at Berwick. 
The English and Edward, when he attained 
his independence from the guardianship of the 
queen mother and Mortimer, denounced this 
treaty as shameful, and ascribed it to the de- 
parture of the Hainaulters, the treachery of 
Mortimer, and the bribery used by the Scots. 
But it was the necessary result of the situa- 
tion at the commencement of his reign, and 
the bloody war of two centuries failed to re- 
verse its main provisions. Scotland remained 
anindependent monarchy. The chief author 
of its independence barely survived the ac- 
complishment of his work. On 7 June 1329 
Bruce died at Cardross of leprosy, a disease 
contracted during the hard life of his earlier 
struggles. There are frequent, and towards 
the close increasing, references to his physical 
sufferings, which made his moral courage more 
conspicuous. He was buried by his wife, who 
had died in 1327, at Dunfermline, but his 
heart was, by a dying wish, entrusted to Dou- 
glas, to fulfil the vow he had been unable to 
execute in person of visiting the holy sepul- 
chre. His great adversary Edward I had 
made a similar request, not so faithfully exe- 
cuted, and his grandson granted a passport to 
Douglas on 1 Sept. to proceed to the Holy 
Land, to aid the Christians against the Sara- 
cens, with the heart of Lord Robert, king of 
Scotland. The death of Douglas fighting 
against the Moors in Spain, and the recovery 
of the heart of Bruce by Sir William Keith, 
who brought it to Scotland and buried it 
along with the bones of Douglas in Melrose 
Abbey, may be accepted as authentic; but 
the words with which Douglas is said to 
have parted with it, 


Now passe thou forth before 
As thou was wont in field to bee, 
And I shall follow or else die, 


are an addition to the original verses of Bar- 
bour. When the remains of Bruce were dis- 
interred at Dunfermline in 1819, the breast- 
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bone was found sawn through to permit of 
the removal of the heart. 

Some interesting particulars as to the 
last years of Bruce are furnished by the Ex- 
chequer Rolls of Scotland. Enfeebled by 
disease he had to trust the chief conduct of 
the war to the young leaders he had trained, 
Randolph and Douglas, and he spent most of 
his time at Cardross, which he had acquired 
in 1826. He employed it in enlarging the 
castle, repairing the park walls, and orna- 
menting the garden, in the amusement of 
hawking, and the exercise of the royal vir- 
tues of hospitality and charity. Like other 
kings he kept a fool. A lion was his fa- 
yourite pet, shipbuilding his favourite di- 
version. His foresight had discerned the 
importance of this art to the future strength 
and wealth of Scotland. Before his death he 
made preparations for his tomb, and commis- 
sioned in Paris the marble monument, after- 
wards erected at Dunfermline, which was 
surrounded with an iron-gilt railing, covered 
by a painted chapel of Baltic timber. The 
offerings to the abbot of Dunfermline and the 
rector of Cardross, as well as the annual pay- 
ment to the chaplains at Ayr for masses for 
his soul, appear also to have been by hisorders. 

By his first marriage with Isabella of Mar 
he had an only daughter, Marjory, the wife of 
the Steward and ancestor of the last line of 
Scottish kings. By his second marriage with 
Elizabeth de Burgh, which he contracted 
about 1304, he had two daughters—Matilda, 
who married Thomas Ysaak, a simple esquire, 
and Margaret, the wife of William, earl of 
Sutherland—as well as his late-born son and 
successor, David II, and another, John, who 
died in infancy. Of several children not 
born in wedlock, Sir Robert, who fell at 
Dupplin, Walter, who died before him, 
Nigel Stewart of Carrick, Margaret, wife of 
Robert Glen, Elizabeth, wife of Walter Oli- 
phant, and Christian are traced in the records, 


{If the character of Bruce is not understood 
from his acts, of which a singularly complete 
narrative, here condensed, has descended from so 
distant a time, no words could avail. Any such 
attempt, which might become easily mere pane- 
gyric, is better omitted, and the space left de- 
voted to a notice of the authorities upon which 
this life has been based. Barbour’s Bruce, the 
Scottish epic, is a poetical, but in the main a 
true, account of his whole career. Wyntoun’sand 
Fordun’s chronicles are not so full as might have 
been anticipated ; and the former confines him- 
self, in many important facts of the reign, to 
giving a reference to the Archdeacon Barbour. 
The English chroniclers and the Chronicle of 
Lanercost may be referred to with advantage. 
The success of Bruce and the weakness of Kd- 
ward II were too conspicuous to be hidden by 
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any national bias, The slender historical mate- 
rials for the life of Wallace leant themselves on 
the one side to the legendary narrative of Blind 
Harry, and on the other to the fictions of the 
English writers, such as Hemingford and Ris- 
hanger, as to the real character of Wallace and 
the policy of Edward ; but the acts of Bruce are 
too fully contained in authentic records and per- 
manent results to leave room for misinterpre- 
tation. He was not originally a Scottish patriot, 
and may be described, as Wallace cannot, as an 
English rebel; but after he once assumed the 
leadership of the Scottish cause he never faltered 
under any danger or made a false step in policy 
until he secured its success. The records chiefly 
to be consulted are in Rymer’s Feedera, Riley's 
Placita, the Documents illustrative of Scottish 
History, published by Mr. Joseph Stevenson and 
Mr. Bain for the Record Series; the Scottish 
Exchequer Rolls; and the Acts of the Scottish 
Parliament. Kerr’s Life and Reign of Robert 
the Bruce and Lord Hailes’s Annals are both very 
accurate and full collections of the facts. The 
History of England down to the death of Ed- 
ward I, by Mr, Pearson, and Longman’s Reign of 
Edward II are the most trustworthy modern au- 
thorities as to the war with England written 
by Englishmen. Tytler’s and Hill Burton’s His- 
tories of Scotland require both to be read. As 
an independent historian Pauli’s Geschichte Eng- 
lands is of great value, and probably the best single 
account of the war of independence.] A. M. 


BRUCE, ROBERT (1554-1631), theo- 
logical writer, second son of Sir Alexander 
Bruce of Airth, who claimed descent from 
the royal family of Bruce, studied jurispru- 
dence at Paris, and on his return practised 
law, and was on the way to becoming a 
judge. But a very remarkable inward ex- 
perience constrained him to give himself to 
the church, He went to St. Andrews to 
study, and on becoming a preacher (1587) 
was forthwith called to be a minister in 
Edinburgh. On 6 Feb. 1587-8 he was chosen 
moderator of the general assembly—a rare 
and singular testimony to the wisdom, the 
stability, and the business capacity of one 
so young. In 1589, when the king went to 
Norway to fetch his bride, and parties in 
Edinburgh were somewhat excited, the king 
appointed Bruce an extraordinary privy- 
councillor, and such was his influence that 
he kept all quiet, and on the king’s return 
received from his majesty a cordial letter of 
thanks (19 Feb. 1589-90). The queen was 
crowned at Holyrood and anointed by Bruce 
on 17 March following. He again became 
moderator of the general assembly 22 May 
1592. His power and success as a preacher 
were very remarkable, and he continued to 
enjoy the king’s favour till 1596, when, giy- 
ing offence to his majesty by his opposition 
to certain arbitrary proceedings, he, with 
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others, was banished from Edinburgh. The 
king desired to introduce episcopal govern- 
ment into the church, and the disinterested 
character of Bruce’s opposition is apparent, 
for had he consented, no man would have 
been more sure to benefit by the change. 
This quarrel with the king was for the time 
made up; but soon after a new bone of con- 
tention arose. After the Gowrie conspiracy 
the king ordered the ministers to give thanks 
for his release (6 Aug. 1600), and to specify 
certain grounds of thanksgiving about which 
some of them had doubts. Bruce and others 
gave thanks, but in terms more general 
than the king desired. After much nego- 
tiation, and many efforts of friends to get 
the matter settled, the king carried his point, 
and ordered Bruce to leave Edinburgh. The 
prospect of his leaving was felt profoundly 
by the Christian community, who hung on 
his lips, and enjoyed in a rare degree his 
eloquent and powerful preaching. But the 
king was inexorable, and Bruce’s ministry in 
Edinburgh came to an end. 

The last thirty years of his life were spent 
hereand there. From 1605 to 1609 he was con- 
fined to Inverness, where he met with much 
harsh treatment from Lord Enzie and others, 
but where his preaching was a singular re- 
freshment to his friends. In 1609 he was at 
Aberdeen, the atmosphere of which was very 
uncongenial, for it was a stronghold of the 
episcopalians. Sometimes he was at his pa- 
trimonial estate of Kinnaird, near Stirling, 
where he repaired at his own expense the 
parish church of Larbert, and discharged all 
the duties of the ministry; and occasionally at 
his other estate, at Monkland, near Glasgow. 
Wherever he hadan opportunity of preaching, 
great crowds attended ; he preached with re- 
markable power, and his own life being in 
full accord with his preaching, the influence 
he attained was almost without a parallel 
in the history of the Scottish church. In 
1620 he was again banished to Inverness, 
and begged very hard that, owing to his in- 
firmities and weakness, he might be allowed 
to remain at home. The king was obdurate, 
and the request was refused. In 1624 he 
was allowed to return to Kinnaird, where 
he died 18 July 1631. His remains were 
accompanied to the grave by four or five 
thousand persons of all ranks and classes, 
from the nobility downwards. From his 
very youth he had been regarded with re- 
markable esteem and affection, and the bitter 
trials that chequered the last half of his 
life commended him all the more to the 
esteem of those who were like-minded. It 
was this chequered mode of life, this moving 
about from place to place without any settled 
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charge, that prevented him, as the like causes 
prevented Richard Baxter in England, from 
leaving on his country so deep a mark as his 
character and abilities were fitted to make. 
Andrew Melville described him as a ‘hero 
adorned with every virtue, a constant con- 
fessor and almost martyr to the Lord Jesus.’ 
Livingstone, another contemporary, said, 
‘Mr. Robert Bruce I several times heard, and 
in my opinion never man spoke with greater 
power since the apostles’ days.’ 

As an author Bruce is best known by his 
‘Way to True Peace and Rest: delivered at 
Edinburgh in sixteen sermons on the Lord’s 
Supper, Hezekiah’s sickness, and other select 
scriptures,’ This book appeared in 1617, and 
bore the motto, significant of its author’s 
experience, ‘Dulcia non meruit, qui non gus- 
tavit amara,’ The sermons are in the Scottish 
dialect, and are remarkable as a singularly 
clear and able exposition of the scriptural 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, enforced with 
great liveliness and power. 

Bruce’s conduct in his conflicts with the 
king and in some other matters has been 
placed in a somewhat less favourable light 


| in Spottiswood’s ‘ History of the Church of 


Scotland’ and in Maitland’s ‘ History of Edin- 
burgh.’ These views are controverted in 
Wodrow’s ‘Life of Bruce’ and in M‘Crie’s 
‘Life of Melville.’ 


[Row’s, Spottiswood’s, and Calderwood’s His- 
tories of the Church of Scotland; Autobiography 
and Life of Robert Blair; Livingstone’s Memo- 
rable Characteristics; Melville’s Autobiography ; 
Wodrow’s Collections as to the Life of Mr. Robert 
Bruce; Wodrow Society’s Life and Sermons of 
Rev. Robert Bruce, edited by Principal Cunning- 
ham, D.D. ; Scott’s Fasti, i. 4,17.] W. G. B. 


BRUCE, ROBERT, second Kart or Ex- 
GIN and first Hart or ArILessBuRy (d. 1685), 
was the only son of Thomas, third lord Bruce 
of Kinloss, and first earl of Elgin, and Anne, 
daughter of Sir Robert Chichester of Ra- 
leigh, Devonshire. While his father was still 
alive he was, at the Restoration, constituted, 
along with the Earl of Cleveland, lord-lieu- 
tenant of Bedfordshire, 26 July 1660. He 
was returned member for the county to the 
convention parliament in the same year, and 
also to the parliament which met in 1661. 
Succeeding to his father’s estates and titles 
in December 1663, he was, on 18 March 
1663-4, created Baron Bruce of Skelton in 
the county of York, Viscount Bruce of Ampt- 
hill in Bedfordshire, and Earl of Ailesbury 
in Buckinghamshire. On 29 March 1667 
he was constituted sole lord-lieutenant of 
Bedfordshire, on the death of the Earl of 


Cleveland. The same year he was appointed 
Yr 
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one of the commissioners for such moneys as 
had been raised and assigned to Charles IT 
during his war with the Dutch. On 18 March 
1678 he was sworn a privy councillor. He 
was also one of the gentlemen of the king’s 
bed-chamber, and a commissioner for execut- 
ing the office of earl marischal of England, 
as deputy to Henry, duke of Norfolk. At 
the coronation of King James II he bore the 
sword, and on 30 July 1685 he was appointed 
lord chamberlain of the household. He died 
20 Oct. of the same year at Ampthill, and 
was buried there. By his wife, Diana, daugh- 
ter of Henry Grey, first earl of Stamford, he 
had eight sons and nine daughters. Wood 
says: ‘He was a learned person, and other- 
wise well qualified, was well versedin English 
history and antiquities, a lover of all such 
that were professors of those studies, and a 


curious collector of manuscripts, especially | 


of those whichrelated to England and English 
. antiquities.’ 

([Collins’s Peerage, ed. 1812, v. 122-3; Dou- 
glas’s Peerage of Scotland,i. 515-16; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. Series; Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), i. 
491.] Aye Jel 


BRUCE, THOMAS, third Eart or Exern 
and second Hart or AILESBURY (1655 P- 


1741), was sixth and eldest surviving son of | 


Robert, second earl [q.v.] He was lord-lieu- 
tenant of Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire, 
1685-9. When the Prince of Orange landedin 
England, he was one of the noblemen who 
adhered to the cause of James, but on the 
king’s withdrawal from Whitehall he signed 


the application to the Prince of Orange. He | 


was one of those appointed to meet with 
the king when he was stopped by fishermen 
near the isle of Sheppey, to invite him to 
return to Whitehall. He accompanied the 
king in his barge to Rochester, previous to 
his final flight. Afterwards he returned to 
London, but he never took the oaths to Wil- 
liam and Mary. When the French threatened 
a descent on England, in 1690, during Wil- 
liam’s absence in Ireland, an order was given, 
on 5 July, by Queen Mary for apprehension 
of the earl and of other Jacobite noblemen, 
but the danger having passed it was not 
deemed necessary to put the order into exe- 
cution. In 1691 King William issued an 
order to enable him and his countess to make 
provision for paying their debts and to make 
leases of their estates. In May 1695 he was 
present at a meeting held at the Old King’s 
Head tavern, Aldersgate Street, London, to 
concert measures for the restoration of King 
James, and was sent over to France to per- 
suade Louis to grant a body of troops to aid 
in the enterprise. On account of his con- 
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nection with the plot he was committed to 
the Tower in February 1695-6. His wife, 
Elizabeth Seymour, sister and heiress of 
William, duke of Somerset, died in childbed 
from anxiety connected with his imprison- 
ment. He was admitted to bail on 12 Feb. 
following, and obtained the king’s permission 
to reside in Brussels, where he married Char- 
lotte, countess of Sannu, of the house of 
Argenteau, in the duchy of Brabant. He 
died at Brussels in November 1741, in his 
eighty-sixth year. By his first wife he had 


‘four sons and two daughters, and by the 


second he had an only daughter, Charlotte 
Maria, who was married in 1722 to the Prince 
of Horne, one of the princes of the empire. 
One of her daughters, Elizabeth Philippina, 
married Prince Gustavus Adolphus of Stol- 
berg Guedern, and was the mother of Louisa 
Maximiliana, the wife of Prince Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart, the pretender. The Karl of 
Elgin was succeeded by Charles, his second 
and only surviving son. 


[Collins’s Peerage, ed. 1812, v. 124-6; Dou- 
glas’s Peerage of Scotland, i. 516.] TT. F. H. 


BRUCE, THOMAS, seventh Fart oF Ex- 
Gin and eleventh EArt or KINCARDINE (1766- 
1841), was born on 20 July 1766, and suc- 
ceeded to his earldoms in 1771 on the death, 
without issue, of his elder brother, William 
Robert. He was educated at Harrow and 
Westminster, and studied at St. Andrews 
University and in Paris. In 1785 he entered the 
army (major-general 1809, lieutenant-general 
1814, and general 1837). His diplomatic career 
began in 1790, when he was sent ona special 
mission to the Emperor Leopold. In 1792 
he was appointed envoy at Brussels, and in 
1795 envoy extraordinary at Berlin. In 1799 
he was appointed to the embassy to the Ot- 
toman Porte, and he was desirous that his 
mission to Constantinople should lead to a 
closer study and examination of the remains 
of Grecian art within the Turkish dominions. 
Acting on the advice of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, he procured at his own expense the ser- 
vices of the Neapolitan painter, Lusieri, and 
of several skilful draughtsmen and modellers. 
These artists were despatched to Athens in 
the summer of 1800, and were principally 
employed in making drawings of the ancient 
monuments, though very limited facilities 
were given them by the authorities. About 
the middle of the summer of 1801, however, 
all obstacles were overcome, and Elgin re- 
ceived a firman from the Porte which al- 
lowed his lordship’s agents not only to ‘ fix 
scaffolding round the antient Temple of the 
Idols [the Parthenon], and to mould the orna- 
mental sculpture and visible figures thereon 
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in plaster and gypsum,’ but also ‘to take away 
any pieces of stone with old inscriptions or 
figures thereon.’ The actual removal of an- 
cient marbles from Athens formed no part of 
Elgin’s original plan, but the constant in- 
juries suffered by the sculptures of the Par- 
thenon and other monuments at the hands 
of the Turks induced him to undertake it. 
The collection thus formed by operations at 
Athens, and by explorations in other parts 
of Greece, and now known by the name of 
the ‘Elgin Marbles,’ consists of portions of 
the frieze, metopes, and pedimental sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon, as well as of sculp- 
tured slabs from the Athenian temple of 
Nike Apteros, and of various antiquities from 
Attica and other districts of Hellas. These 
sculptures and antiquities, now in our na- 
tional collection, may be found enumerated 
and illustrated in the ‘Description of the 
Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British 
Museum’ (parts vi-ix.), in Michaelis’s work 
‘Der Parthenon,’ and in other archeological 
books. Part of the Elgin collection was pre- 
pared for embarkation for England in 1808, 
considerable difficulties having to be en- 
countered at every stage of its transit. El- 
gin’s vessel, the Mentor, was unfortunately 
wrecked near Cerigo with its cargo of marbles, 
and it was not till after the labours of three 
years, and the expenditure of a large sum of 
money, that the marbles were successfully 
recovered by the divers. On Elgin’s de- 
parture from Turkey in 1803, he withdrew 
all his artists from Athens with the excep- 
tion of Lusieri, who remained to direct the 
excavations which were still carried on, 
though on a much reduced scale. Additions 
continued to be made to the Elgin collec- 
tions, and as late as 1812 eighty fresh cases 
of antiquities arrived in England. Elgin, 
who had been ‘detained’ in France after 
the rupture of the peace of Amiens, returned 
to England in 1806. No _ inconsiderable 
outcry was raised against his conduct in 
connection with the removal of the antiqui- 
ties. The propriety of his official actions 
was called in question; he was accused of 
vandalism, of rapacity and dishonesty, and 
in addition to these accusations, which found 
their most exaggerated expression in Byron’s 
‘Curse of Minerva,’ an attempt was even 
made to minimise the artistic importance 
of the marbles which had been removed. 
Elgin accordingly thought it advisable to 
throw open his collections to public view, 
and arranged them in his own house in Park 
Lane, and afterwards at Burlington House, 
Piccadilly. Upon the supreme merits of 
the Parthenon sculptures all competent art 
critics were henceforth agreed. Canova, 
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when he saw them, pronounced them ‘the 
works of the ablest artists the world has 
seen.’ After some preliminary negotiations, 
a select committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed in 1816 to inquire into the 
desirability of acquiring the Elgin collection 
for the nation. This committee recommended 
its purchase for the sum of 35,000/., and in 
July 1816 an act was passed giving effect 
to their proposal. The committee, after a 
careful examination of Elgin and other wit- 
nesses, further decided in favour of the am- 
bassador’s conduct, and of his claim to the 
ownership of the antiquities. The money 
spent by Elgin in the formation, removal, 
and arrangement of his collection, and the 
sums disbursed for the salaries and board of 
his artists at Athens, were estimated at no 
less than 74,0001. 

Elgin was a representative peer of Scotland 
(1790-1807 and 1820-40), but after his re- 
turn to England he took little part in public 
affairs. He died on 14 Nov. 1841. 

{Peerages of Burke and Foster; Douglas's 
Peerage of Scotland (ed. Wood), i. 522 f.; Memo- 
randum on the Earl of Elgin’s Pursuits in Greece, 
1810 and 1815; Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on the Earl of Elgin’s Collection, 1816 ; 
Ellis’s Elgin Marbles, pp. 1-10; Edwards’s Lives 
of the Founders of the Brit. Mus., 1870, pt. i. 
pp. 380-96 ; Michaelis’s Der Parthenon, pp. 73- 
87, 348-57 ; Michaelis’s Ancient Marbles in Great 
Britain, pp. 182-51. ] W. W. 


BRUCE, Sir WILLIAM (d. 1710), of 
Kinross, architect in Scotland to Charles ITI, 
was the second son of Robert Bruce of 
Blairhall, by his wife, Catherine, daughter 
of Sir John Preston of Valleyfield, and was 
born in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. Though too young to have played 
a part in the troublous reign of Charles I, 
no one in Scotland probably contributed 
more in a private capacity to bring about the 
restoration of the royal family, to whom he 
proved a firm and constant friend. He is 
said to have been the channel of communi- 
cation between General Monk and the young 
king, and to have had the honour of first 
conveying to the latter the inclination of the 
former toserve him. Being a man of ability 
and address, he retained the friendship of 
the monarch, who rewarded him in the very 
year of the restoration with the office of 
clerk to the bills, a very beneficial one in 
those days. Eight years after, having ac- 
quired the lands of Balcashie in Fife, he was 
created a baronet by royal letters patent 
dated 21 April 1668. He soon after ac- 
quired possession of the lands of Drumel- 
drie, in the same county, his title to which is 
dated 18 April 1670, and having afterwards 
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acquired from the Earl of Morton the lands 
aan barony of Kinross in that county, he 
was, says Douglas, ‘ever after designed by 
that title.’ His skill and taste in building 
led to his appointment, in 1671, as ‘the 
king’s surveyor and master of works,’ and to 
his employment in the restoration of Holy- 
rood House, the ancient palace of the Stuarts 
in Edinburgh. He designed the quadrangular 
edifice as it now stands. The work was 
not completed till 1679, and latterly not alto- 
gether under Bruce’s supervision. In 1681 
he was summoned as representative in par- 
liament of the county of Kinross, by royal 
letters dated at Windsor on 13 Aug. in that 
year. In 1685 he built his own house at 
Kinross, a mansion which appears to have 
been originally intended for the residence of 
the Duke of York (afterwards James II), 
should he have eventually been excluded 
from succeeding to the throne. He also 
built Harden House in Teviotdale, and in 
1698 the mansion house of Hopetoun in 
Linlithgowshire was commenced from his 
designs. It was finished four years later, and 
the design, ‘given by Sir William Bruce, 
who was justly esteemed the best architect 
of his time in that kingdom (Scotland),’ as 
says Colin Campbell, will be found delineated 
in his ‘ Vitruvius Britannicus.’ The house, 
however, was at a later date considerably 
altered and modified, even in some particulars 
of the plan, by the better-known architect, 
William Adam [see ADAM, Rosurt]. 

Bruce is also said to have designed a 
bridge over the North Loch, a sheet of water 
which formerly occupied the site of the gar- 
dens now extending from the foot of the 
Castle Rock to Princes Street in Edinburgh ; 
but it was never executed, and the works 
already enumerated (with the addition of | 
Moncrieffe House in Perthshire, also designed | 
by him) are the chief if not the only known 
pee of their author’s architectural skill. 

t is impossible to say that they exhibit any 
amount of originality or artistic genius; but | 
these were probably little regarded in his time, | 
when the architect’s merit consisted mainly 
in suiting the requirements of modern life to 
the supposed rules of ancient construction. 
At the end of two centuries, however, Holy- 
rood House is still a quaint and interesting 
enough structure. Bruce died at a very great 
age in 1710, and was succeeded by his son, 
who, according to Douglas, was ‘ also a man 
of parts, and, as he had got a liberal educa- 
tion, was looked upon as one of the finest gen- | 
tlemen in the kingdom when he returned from 
his travels.’ Neither his parts nor his educa- | 
tion, however, prompted him to distinguish | 
himself, and they are both useful now only | 
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as indices of the qualities of the ‘ king’s master 
of works,’ his father. On his death the title 
went to his cousin, with whom it became 
extinct. 

[Adam’s Vitr. Scot., fol., 1720-40; Campbell’s 
Vitr. Brit., fol., 1767 (vol. ii. 1717); Kincaid’s 
Hist. of Edinburgh, 12mo, 1787; Anderson’s 
Scottish Nation, 1860; Douglas’s Baronage of 
Scotland, 1798.] G. W. B. 


BRUCE, WILLIAM (1702-1755), pub- 
lisher and author, the youngest son of James 
Bruce, minister of Killeleagh [q. v.], was born 
in 1702. He received a collegiate education, 
but entered business life. In 1730 he was at 
Dublin in partnership with John Smith, 
a publisher who had been educated for the 
ministry. In 1737 or 1738 he became tutor 
to Joseph, son of Hugh Henry, a Dublin 
banker (M.P. for Antrim 1715). With his 
pupil he visited Cambridge, Oxford, and pro- 
bably Glasgow, for purposes of study. About 
1745 he settled permanently in Dublin, and 
was an elder of Wood Street, his brother 
Samuel’s congregation. He was certainly a 
nonsubseriber, most probably an Arian. In 
1750 the general synod at Dungannon accepted 
a scheme of his origination fora widows’ fund, 
which came into operation next year. In 1759 
it became necessary to reduce the annuities, 
but it now yields three times more than was 
originally calculated by Bruce. In Dublin 
Bruce was distinguished as a public-spirited 
citizen, He published a pamphlet, ‘Some 
Facts and Observations relative to the Fate of 
the late Linen Bill,’ &c., Dublin, 1753 (anony- 
mous, third edition), to show that the linen 
manufacture of the north of Ireland was 
exposed to a double danger by the projected 
closing of the American market, and the 
proposed abolition of the protective duties on 
foreign linens and calicoes. Bruce, who was 
unmarried, died of fever on 11 July 1755, 
and was buried in the same tomb with his 
intimate friend and cousin, Francis Hutche- 
son (died July 1746), the ethical writer. 
Gabriel Cornwall (died 1786) wrote a joint 
epitaph for the two friends in Latin. Bruce 
kept no accounts, and died richer than he 
thought. All his property he bequeathed to 
his friend, Alexander Stewart of Ballylawn, 
co. Donegal, afterwards of Mount Stewart, 
near Newtownards, co. Down (born 1699, 
died 22 April 1781; father of the first mar- 


quis of Londonderry). Stewart divided the 
| property among Bruce’s relatives, in accord- 


ance with a paper of private instructions. 
Bruce was the author, in conjunction with 
John Abernethy (1680-1740) [q. v.], of 
‘Reasons for the Repeal of the Sacramental 
Test, which appeared in five weekly num- 
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bers at Dublin in 1783, and was reprinted in 
1751 as the first of a collection of ‘Scarce 
and Valuable Tracts and Sermons’ by Aber- 
nethy. 

_ [Essay onthe Character of the late Mr. W. Bruce 
in a Letter to a Friend, Dublin, 1755 (by Gabriel 
Cornwall, dated 11 Aug.; prefatory letter to 
Stewart by James Duchal, D.D.), reprinted, 
Monthly Rev. vols. xiii. xiv.; Armstrong’s Ap- 
pendix to James Martineau’s Ordination Service, 
1829, pp. 64, 96 ; Hincks’s Notices of W. Bruce 
and Contemporaries in Chr. Teacher, January 
1843 (also issued separately) ; Reid’s Hist. Presb. 
Ch. in Ireland (Killen), 1867, ii. 405, iii, 234, 
289 sq.] A. G. 


BRUCE, WILLIAM (1757-1841), pres- 
byterian minister, the second son of Samuei 
Bruce, presbyterian minister, of Wood Street, 
Dublin, and Rose Rainey of Magherafelt, 
co. Derry, was born in Dublin on 30 July 
1757. He entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1771. In 1775 he obtained a scholarship, 
and afterwards graduated A.B., supporting 
himself by private tuition. In 1776 he went 
to Glasgow for a session, and in 1777 to the 
Warrington Academy for two years. Bruce, 
in presbyterian matters, favoured the looser 
administration prevalent among his English 
brethren. His first settlement was at Lis- 
burn. He was ordained on 4 Noy. 1779 by 
the Bangor presbytery. Bruce was long 
enough at Lisburn to acquire considerable 
reputation asa publicman. His father’s old 
congregation at Strand Street, Dublin, called 
him on 24 March 1782 as colleague to John 
Moody, D.D., on the death of Thomas Plunket, 
great-grandfather of the present (1886) arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Bruce took part in the volun- 
teer movement of 1782, serving in the ranks, 
but declining a command. At the national 
convention which met in November 1783, in 
the Rotundo at Dublin, he sat as delegate 
for the county of the town of Carrickfergus, 
and was the last surviving member of this 
convention. In 1786 he received the degree 
of D.D. from Glasgow. His Dublin congre- 
gation was increased by the accession to it, 
on 25 or 29 March 1787, of the Cooke Street 
congregation, with its ex-minister, William 
Dunne, D.D. In October 1789 he was called 
to First Belfast, as colleague to James 
Crombie, D.D. (1730-1790). This call he did 
not accept, but on Crombie’s death he was 
again called (11 March 1790) to First Belfast, 
and at the same time elected principal of the 
Belfast Academy. His Dublin congregation 
released him on 18 March. In the extra- 
synodical Antrim presbytery, to which his 
congregation belonged, he was a command- 
ing spirit ; his broad view of the liberty which 
may consist with presbyterian discipline is 
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seen in the supplement ‘by a member of the 
presbytery of Antrim’ to the Newry edition, 
1816, 12mo, of fowgood’s ‘ Dissenting Gentle- 
man’s Letters.’ In practice he did not favour 
the presence of lay-elders in church courts, 
His congregation, which comprised many of 
the best families of Belfast, increased rapidly, 
and it was necessary to provide additional ac- 
commodation in his meeting-house. He had 
anoble presence and a rich voice. Hedrew 
up for his congregation a hymn-book in 1801 


| (enlarged 1818 and still in use), but while 


| he forwarded the claims of another. 


he paid great attention to congregational 


| Singing he resisted, in 1807, the introduc- 


tion of an organ, not, however, on religious 
grounds. He broke the established silence 
of presbyterian interments by originating the 
custom of addresses at the grave. The Bel- 
fast Academy chiefly owed its reputation 
to him. But though Bruce, from 1802, de- 
livered courses of lectures on history, belles 
lettres, and moral philosophy, his main work 
as principal, from 1 May 1790, when he 
entered on his duties, till he resigned his 
post in November 1822, was that of a school- 
master. He taught well, and ruled firmly, 
not forgetting the rod ; early in his career the 
famous barring out of 12 April 1792, which 
roused the whole town, tried his mettle and 
proved his mastery. In the troubles of 1797 
and 1798 Bruce enrolled himself as a pri- 
vate in the Belfast Merchants’ Infantry; he 
despatched his family to Whitehaven; and 
regularly occupied his pulpit throughout the 
disturbances. Many of the liberal presby- 
terians had been active in urging the insur- 
rection; hence Bruce’s attitude was of signal 
importance. His influence with the govern- 
ment in 1800 was exerted to secure adequate 
consideration for the presbyterians at the 
Union. At this period Bruce’s advice was 
much sought by the leaders of the general 
synod. In November 1805 there were ne- 
gotiations for the readmission of his pres- 
bytery to the synod without subscription, 
but in May following the idea was abandoned 
as inopportune. Bruce penned the address 
presented to George IV at Dublin (1821) in 
the name of the whole presbyterian body. 
He sought no personal favours; at the death 
of Robert Black [q.v.] in 1817 the agency 
for the regium donum was open to him, A 

@ 
Widows’ Fund, founded in 1751, through the 
exertions of his granduncle, William Bruce 
(1702-1755) [q. v.], was greatly improved by 
his efforts and judgment. Protestants of all 
sections welcomed his presence on the com- 
mittee of the Hibernian Bible Society, an 
institution which he recommended in letters 
(signed ‘Zuinglius’) to the‘ Newry Telegraph’ 
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(reprinted in the ‘ Belfast Newsletter, 16 Nov. 
1821). He had a good deal to do with the 
establishment of the Lancasterian school, 
with which was connected a protestant but 
otherwise undenominational Sunday school. 
To provide common ground for intellectual 
ursuits among men of all parties, he had 
ounded (23 Oct. 1801) the Literary So- 
ciety, a centre of culture in the days when 
Belfast took to itself the title of the Ulster 
Athens. 

Bruce eschewed personal controversy. He 
had always owned himself a unitarian, in the 
broad sense attached to the term at its first in- 
troduction into English literature by Firmin 
and Emlyn; when used in the restricted sense 
of the modern Socinians, such as Lindsey 
and Belsham, he sensitively repudiated all 
connection with that school (see his letter 
in Mon. Rep. 1813, pp. 515-17). Finding his 
position ‘ misrepresented by the violence of 
party zeal,’ Bruce, in 1824, issued his volume 
on the Bible and christian doctrine. The book 
marks anera. Unitarianism in Ireland had 
long been a floating opinion; it now became 
the badge of a party. In the preface (dated 
17 March) Bruce claimed that his views were 
‘making extensive though silent progress 
through the general synod of Ulster.’ This 
was accepted by trinitarians as a gage of 
battle; the general synod at Moneymore, on 
2 July, agreed to an overture giving ‘a public 
contradiction to said assertion.’ Bruce joined 
the seceders of 1829 in the formation of the 
Unitarian Society for the Diffusion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge (9 April 1831), though he 
would have preferred as its designation the 
colourless name, ‘A Tract Society.’ By 1834 
he had retired from public duty, and was 
suffering from a decay of sight, which ended 
in blindness. In November 1836 he removed 
to Dublin with his daughter Maria. Here he 
died on 27 Feb, 1841. He married, on 25 Jan. 
1788, Susanna Hutton (died 22 Feb. 1819, 
aged 56), and had twelve children, of whom 
six survived him. Several portraits of Bruce 
exist ; the earliest is in a large picture (1804) 
by Robinson, containing portraits of Dr. and 
Mrs. Bruce and others, now in the council- 
room of the Belfast chamber of commerce ; 
a three-quarter length, by Thompson, is in 
the Linenhall Library, Belfast, and has been 
engraved in mezzotint (1819) by Hodgetts; 
a fine painting of head and bust is in the 
possession of a grandson, James Bruce, D.L., 
of Thorndale; an engraving by Adcock from 
a miniature by Hawksett was executed for 
the ‘Christian Moderator, 1827. He pub- 
lished: 1. ‘The Christian Soldier, 1803, 
12mo,a sermon. 2. ‘ Literary Essays on the 
Influence of Political Revolutions on the Pro- 
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gress of Religion and Learning; and on the 
Advantages of Classical Education,’ Belfast, 
1811, 4to, 2nd edition 1818, 4to (originally 

ublished in the ‘Transactions of the Belfast 
T itaraiy Society,’ 1809 and 1811). 3. ‘A 
Treatise on the Being and Attributes of God; 
with an Appendix on the Immateriality of 
the Soul,’ Belfast, 1818, 8vo (begun in 1808, 
and finished November 1813). 4. ‘Sermons 
on the Study of the Bible, and on the Doc- 
trines of Christianity,’ Belfast, 1824, 2nd 
edition 1826, 8vo (not till the second edition 
did he rank his doctrines as‘ anti-trinitarian ;’ 
his Arianism is evidently of a transitional 
type; in later life he was anxious to have it 
known that he had not altered his views, and 
on 27 Sept. 1839 he signed a paper stating 
that ‘the sentiments, principles, and opinions’ 
contained in this volume of sermons ‘coincide 
exactly with those which I entertain’). 5.‘The 
State of Society in the Age of Homer,’ Bel- 
fast, 1827, 8vo. 6.‘ Brief Notes on the Gospels 
and Acts,’ Belfast, 1835,12mo. 7. ‘A Para- 
phrase, with Brief Notes on St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans,’ Belfast, 1836, 12mo. 8. ‘A 
Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles and 
Apocalypse,’ Liverpool, 1836, 12mo. 9. ‘A 
Brief Commentary on the New Testament,’ 
Belfast, 1886, 12mo. Besides these he con- 
tributed papers, scientific and historical, &c., 
to the ‘Transactions of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy,’ ‘Belfast Literary Society,’ ‘ Dublin 
University Magazine,’ and other periodicals. 
Among these articles may be noticed a series 
of twenty-three historical papers on the ‘ Pro- 
gress of Nonsubscription to Creeds,’ contri- 
buted to the ‘Christian Moderator,’ 1826-8 ; 
these are of value as giving extracts from ori- 
ginal documents. His ‘Memoir of James VI,’ 
in ‘Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy,’ 
1828, gives copies of original letters, and 
information respecting his ancestor, Rey. 
Robert Bruce of Kinnaird. 


[Armstrong’s Appendix to Ordination Service, 
James Martineau, 1829, pp. 75-7, 89; Porter’s 
Funeral Sermon, The Christian’s Hope in Death, 
1841; Bible Christian, 1831, pp. 47, 239, 289, 
1834, p. 389, 1841, pp. 111 sq. ; Chr. Reformer, 
1821, pp. 218 sq., 1859, p. 318; Reid’s Hist. Presb, 
Ch. in Ireland (Killen), 1867, iii. 389, 444 sq.; 
Witherow’s Hist. and Lit. Memorials of Presby- 
terianism in Ireland, 2nd ser. 1880, pp. 187 sq.; 
Benn’s Hist. of Belfast, 1877, p. 453, vol. ii. 1889, 
pp. 48, 172; Belf. Newsletter, 26 Feb. 1819; 
Minutes of Gen. Synod, 1824, p. 31; Irish Unit, 
Mag. 1847, p. 357; Disciple (Belf.), 1883, pp. 84, 
93 seq. ; C. Porter’s Seven Bruces, in Northern 
Whig, 20 May 1885; manuscript extracts from 
Minutesof Gen. Synod, 1780; manuscript Minutes 
of Antrim Presbytery, First Presb. Ch., Belfast, 
and Unit. Soe. Belfast; tombstones at Holy- 
wood. } A. G. 
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presbyterian minister and professor, was 


born at Belfast 16 Nov. 1790, the second son | 


of William Bruce (1757-1841) [q. v.] He 
was educated first at the Belfast Academy 
under his father; entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, on 2 July 1804, where he obtained a 
scholarship and graduated A.B. on 20 July 
1809. Meantime he attended a session (1808- 
1809) at Edinburgh, where he studied moral 
philosophy, church history, &c., under Dugald 
Stewart, Hugh Meiklejohn, and others. His 
theological studies were directed by the 
Antrim presbytery, by which body he was 
licensed on 25 June 1811. On 19 Jan. 1812 
he was called to First Belfast as colleague to 
his father, and ordained 38 March. He had 
few of his father’s gifts, but his quiet firmness 
and amiability gave him a hold on the affec- 
tions of his people. Theologically he followed 
closely in his father’s steps. It is believed 
that he edited the Belfast edition, 1819, 8vo, 
of ‘Sermons on the Christian Doctrine,’ by 
Richard Price, D.D. (originally published 
1787), which contain a mild assertion of a 
modified Arianism, as a middle way between 
Calvinism and Socinianism. In 1821 Bruce 
came forward as a candidate for the vacant 
classical and Hebrew chair in the Belfast 
Academical Institution. Two-thirds of the 
Arian vote went against Bruce, in conse- 
quence of the hostility hitherto shown to the 
institution by his family; but Sir Robert 
Bateson, the episcopalian leader, and Edward 
Reid of Ramelton, moderator of the general 
synod, made efforts for Bruce, and he was 
elected on 27 Oct. by alarge majority. The 
appointment conciliated a section which had 
stood aloof from the institution on the ground 
that it had sympathised with unconstitutional 
principles in 1798, and ultimately the govern- 
ment grant, which had been withdrawn on 
that account, was renewed (27 Feb. 1829). 
Bruce, still keeping his congregation, held 
the chair with solid repute till the establish- 
ment of the Queen’s College (opened Novem- 
ber 1849) reduced the Academical Institution 
to the rank of a high school. The Hebrew 
chair was separated from that of classics 
in 1825, when Thomas Dix Hincks, LL.D., 
another Arian, was appointed to fillit. Bruce 
took no active share in the polemics of his 
time. An early and anonymous publication 
on the Trinity sufliciently defines his position. 
In later life he headed the conservative mi- 
nority in the Antrim presbytery, maintain- 
ing that nonsubscribing principles not only 
allowed but required a presbytery to satisfy 
itself as to the Christian faith of candidates 
for the ministry. The discussion was con- 
ducted with much acrimony (not on Bruce’s 
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part), and ended in the withdrawal of five 
congregations, since recognised by the go- 
vernment as a distinct ecclesiastical body, 
the northern presbytery of Antrim, of which, 
at its first meeting, 4 April 1862, Bruce was 
elected moderator. In the same year the 
Jubilee of his ordination was marked by the 
placing of stained glass windows in his meet- 
ing-house. He retired from active duty on 
21 April 1867. From 1832 he had as colleague 
John Scott Porter, who remained sole pastor 
[see Bruce, Wiit14M, 1757-1841]. Hecon- 
tinued hisservicesto many of the charities and 
public bodies of thetown. He studied agricul- 
ture, and carefully planted his own grounds 
at The Farm. His last sermon was at acom- 
munion in Larne on 28 April 1867. He died 
25 Oct. 1868, and was buried at Holywood 
28 Oct. On 20 May 1823 he married Jane 
Elizabeth (died 27 Nov. 1878, aged 79), only 
child of William Smith of Barbadoes and 
Catherine Wentworth. By her he had four 
sons and six daughters; his first-born died in 
infancy ; William died 7 Nov. 1868, aged 43; 
Samuel died 6 March 1871, aged 44. 

He published: 1. ‘Observations on the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, occasioned by the 
Rev. James Carlile’s book, entitled “ Jesus 
Christ, the Great God our Saviour,”’ Belfast, 
1828, 8vo, anonymous; Carlile was minister 
of the Scots Church, Mary’s Abbey, Dublin 
(died March 1854). 2. ‘On the Right and 
Exercise of Private Judgment,’ Belfast, 1860, 
8vo (sermon, Acts iv. 19, 20, on 8 July). 
3. ‘ Address delivered to the First Presbyte- 
rian Congregation, Belfast, on Sunday, 12 Jan. 
1862, in reference to the recent proceedings 
in the Presbytery of Antrim,’ Belfast, 1862, 
12mo. 4. ‘On Christian Liberty ; its Extent 
and Limitation,’ Belfast, 1862, 12mo(sermon, 
1 Cor. viii. 9, on 5 Oct., the day of the re- 
opening of his church after the erection of 
memorial window). 

[J.S. Porter’s Funeral Sermon, The New Heaven 
and New Harth, 1868; Reid’s Hist. Presb. Ch. in 
Treland (Killen), 1867, iii. 445; J. L. Porter’s Life 
and Times of H. Cooke, 1871, p. 62 sq.; Belfast 
Newsletter, 1821; Benn’s Hist. of Belfast, 1880, 
ii, 108; Chr. Unitarian, 1862; Nonsubscriber, 
1862; Chr. Life, 4 Dec. 1878; C. Porter’s Seven 
Bruces, in Northern Whig, 25 May 1885; manu- 
script Minutes Antrim Presbytery, Northern 
Presbytery ; Minutes and Baptismal Register, 
First Presb. Ch. Belfast; tombstones at Holy- 
wood; private information. ] Sars 


BRUCKNER, JOHN (1726-1804), 
Lutheran divine, was born on 31 Dec. 1726 
at Kadzand, a small island of Zeeland, near 
the Belgian frontier. He was educated for 
the ministry, chiefly at the university of 
Franeker, where he studied Greek under 
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Valckenaer; and held a charge at Leyden. 
In 1752 a business journey to Holland was 
made by Mr. Columbine, elder of the Nor- 
wich church of Walloons, or French-speaking 
Flemings, founded early in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and holding the church of St. Mary the 
Less on lease from the corporation from 
March 1637. Columbine was directed to 
seek a fit successor to Valloton, late pastor 
of the Walloonchurch. On his introduction, 
Bruckner, who could preach in Latin, Dutch, 
French, and English, settled in Norwich in 
1753. In addition to his duties at St. Mary 
the Less, he succeeded Dr. van Sarn, about 
1766, as pastor of the Dutch church, to whose 
use the choir of St. John the Baptist (the 
nave being used as the civic hall under the 
name of St. Andrew’s Hall) had been per- 
manently secured from 1661. This charge 
was scarcely more than nominal, and that of 
the French church gradually became little 
else. In both cases there were small endow- 
ments. Bruckner held the joint charge till 
his death, and was the last regular minister 
of either church. He made a good income 
by teaching French. Mrs. Opie was among 
his pupils. He was a good musician and 
organist, and a clever draughtsman, as is at- 
tested by his portrait of his favourite dog ; 
for he kept a horse and pointer, being fond ot 
outdoor sports. The Norwich literary circle 
owed much to his culture and learning. He 
died by his own hand, while suffering from 
mental depression, on Saturday, 12 May 1804. 
He was buried at Guist, near Foulsham, Nor- 
folk. He had married in 1782 Miss Cooper 
of Guist, a former pupil, who predeceased 
him. Opie painted his portrait, which was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1800. 
In Mrs. Opie’s ‘ Life’ a curious story is told 
about the expression of the eyes in the por- 
trait reminding a visitor of the countenance 
of a person who had committed suicide. One 
of Mrs. Opie’s ‘ Lays’ is about this portrait. 
Bruckner wrote: 1. ‘Théorie du Systéme 
Animal,’ Leyden, 1767 (anon.; in chaps. vii. 
and x, there is an anticipation of Malthusian 
views). 2. ‘A Philosophical Survey of the 
Animal Creation; an Essay wherein the 
general devastation and carnage that reign 
among different classes of animals are con- 
sidered in a new point of view, and the vast 
increase of life and enjoyment derived to the 
whole from this necessity is clearly demon- 
strated,’ Lond. 1768 (anon. ; a translation of 
the foregoing). 3. ‘ Criticisms on the Diver- 
sions of Purley. By John Cassander,’ 1790, 
8vo (the name Cassander was suggested by 
his birthplace, and, according to Parr, recom- 
mended itself to him as a ‘ peacemaker be- 
tween the grammatical disputants ;’ George 
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Cassander (1515-1566) being a catholic di- 
vine who laboured for union between catholics 
and protestants. Horne Tooke replied in his 
edition of 1798). 4. ‘Thoughts on Public 
Worship,’ 1792, 8vo (in reply to Gilbert 
Wakefield’s ‘Enquiry into the Expediency 
and Propriety of Public or Social Worship,’ 
1791. In his preface Bruckner promises a 
continuation). He began a didactic poem in 
French verse, intended to popularise the 
views of his ‘Théorie.’ Four pathetic lines 
on his own wrinkled and ‘lugubre’ counte- 
nance are given in Mrs. Opie’s ‘ Life.’ 


(Norfolk Tour, 1829, ii. 1074 (based on ar- 
ticle by W. Taylor in the Monthly Mag.); Van 
der Aa’s Biographisch Woordenboek der Neder- 
landen (errs respecting the date of death) ; 
Brightwell’s Life of Amelia Opie,1854, p. 29 seq.; 
Biblioth. Parriana, 1827, p. 268.] Arata 


BRUDENELL, JAMES THOMAS, 
seventh Hart or Carpican (1797-1868), 
general, the only son of Robert, sixth earl of 
Cardigan, was born at Hambleden, Bucking- 
hamshire, on 16 Oct. 1797. From hischildhood 
he was spoilt; for he, as well as his seven 
sisters, possessed the proverbial good looks 
of the Brudenell family. He spent two years 
at Christ Church, Oxford, and when he came 
of age, in 1818, was returned to parliament 
by his father’s cousin, the first marquis of 
Ailesbury, as M.P. for Marlborough. He 
entered the army, and purchased a cornetcy 
in the 8th hussars in May 1824, when he was 
twenty-seven years of age. He made up for 
his delay by lavish expenditure in purchasing 
his grades, and became lieutenant in January 
1825, captain in June 1826, major in August 
1830, lieutenant-colonel in December 1830, 
and lieutenant-colonel of the 15th hussars in 
1882. In 1829 he resigned his seat for Marl- 
borough on account of a difference with the 
Marquis of Ailesbury on the subject of ca- 
tholic emancipation, and at once purchased 
a seat for Fowey. In 1832 he fought a most 
expensive election for North Northampton- 
shire, and was returned with Lord Milton for 
his colleague. Lord Brudenell found himself 
soon hemmed in by troubles among his offi- 
cers. They had a natural feeling against the 
lord who had bought himself into his com- 
mand, and his unconciliating temper caused 
perpetual quarrels. At last, in 1833, he 
illegally ordered one of his officers, Captain 
Wathen, into custody at Cork. Wathen so 
thoroughly justified himself before a court- 
martial that Brudenell had a hint to resign 
the command of the 15th hussars. His 
father, however, who was an old friend of 
William IV, obtained for him the command 
of the 11th hussars, which he assumed in 
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India in 1836. The regiment was at once 
ordered home, and on its arrival in 1837 
Brudenell found that his father was dead, 
and that he had succeeded to the earldom 
and 40,000/. a year. 

As Lord Cardigan he was not more suc- 
cessful in getting on with his officers than 
he had been as Lord Brudenell. Yet he was 
liberal with his money, and as he spent 
10,0002. a year on the regiment, the 11th 
hussars soon became the smartest cavalry 
regiment 1n the service, and wasselected later 
by Queen Victoria to bear the title of Prince 
Albert’s Own Hussars. The regiment on its 
return from India was stationed at Canter- 
bury, and there occurred what became no- 
torious as the ‘ Black Bottle’ affair. In May 
1840 Cardigan ordered a Captain Reynolds 
under arrest for placing wine on the mess- 
table in a black bottle instead of a decanter. 
He shortly afterwards met at Brighton 
another captain of the regiment, also named 
Reynolds, and ordered him under arrest for 
impertinence. A garbled account of this trans- 
action appeared in the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ 
signed ‘H. 7.’ Cardigan found out that the 
writer was one Captain Harvey Tuckett, and 
atoncechallenged him. Thedueltook place on 
Wimbledon Common on 12 Sept. 1840, and 
at the second shot Captain Tuckett was 


wounded. This duel created immense excite- | 


ment, and public feeling ran strongly against 
Cardigan, who demanded his right to be tried 
by his peers. 
presided as lord steward, Sir John Campbell, 
the attorney-general, prosecuted, and Sir 
William Follett led for the defence. The 
trial lasted only one day; the prosecution 
had omitted to prove the identity of Captain 
Tuckett with Harvey Garnier Phipps Tuckett, 
and Cardigan was declared by all the peers 
present ‘not guilty upon my honour,’ ex- 
cept the Duke of Cleveland, who said ‘not 
guilty legally upon my honour.’ Cardigan 
retained the command of his regiment till 
his promotion to the rank of major-general, 
20 June 1854. He lived the ordinary life of a 
wealthy nobleman until the Crimean war 
broke out in 1854, He was then sent out in 
command of a cavalry brigade in Major- 
general Lord Lucan’s division. Lord Lucan 
and Cardigan, whose sister Lord Lucan had 
married, were old enemies. Cardigan de- 
clared that he understood his command to 
be independent of Lucan’s control, and their 
hostility appeared both at Varna and the day 
before the battle of the Alma. When the 
cavalry division encamped outside Balaclava, 
Lord Lucan lived in camp with the men and 
shared their privations, while Cardigan had 
his luxurious yacht in the harbour, and 


On 16 Feb. 1841 Lord Denman | 
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dined and slept on board. At the attack 
on Balaclava, when the Russians had been 
driven back by the 98rd Highlanders, and 
charged in flank by the heavy cavalry, an 
order was sent down by Captain Nolan, 
aide-de-camp to Major-general Airey, that 
the light brigade was to charge along the 
southern line of heights and drive the enemy 
from the Turkish batteries. The order was 
easy of execution; Lord Lucan must have 
known along which line the light brigade 
was to charge, and Captain Nolan knew per- 
fectly whither to lead the troopers. But Car- 
digan could see nothing from his station, and 
believed he was to charge straight along the 
valley in front of him, Lord Lucan did not 
inform him of his error, and Captain Nolan 
was unfortunately killed just as he perceived 
the erroneous direction the brigade was tak- 
ing and while trying to set itright. Straight 
down the valley between the Russian bat- 
teries along one line of hills, and the cap- 
tured Turkish batteries on the other, and right 
at the Russian batteries in his front, Car- 
digan galloped many yards in front of his 
men. He was first among the Russian guns, 
receiving but one slight wound in the leg, 
and then rode slowly out of the mélée. Un- 
fortunately for his reputation, although he 
was the first man among the Russian guns, 
he was not the last to leave them. Ofticers 
and men stood about looking for their general 
and waiting for orders, and then rode away 
from the guns in tens and twenties, in twos 
and threes. Cardigan had played the part 
of a hero, but not of a general. Great was 
the excitement in camp after the charge. 
Lord Raglan was profoundly displeased ; 
some blamed Lord Lucan, some Cardigan, 
others General Airey, who had only written 
the order, and others Captain Nolan, In 
truth, no blame could be fixed on any one. 
Cardigan faithfully obeyed the order he had 
misunderstood. His subsequent conduct was 
unfortunately indiscreet. He returned to 
England in January 1855, and was treated as 
a hero. His portrait was in every shop win- 
dow, and his biography in every newspaper. 
He was invited to a banquet by the lord 
mayor at the Mansion House on 6 Feb., and 
boasted of his prowess after the dinner. He 
was made inspector-general of cavalry in 
1855, which post he held for the usual term 
of five years, was made K.C.B., a commander 
of the Legion of Honour, and knight of the 
second class of the order of the Medjidie, and 
was promoted lieutenant-general in 1861. 
He was made colonel of the 5th dragoon 
guards in 1859, which he exchanged for the 
coloneley of his old regiment, the 11th hussars, 
in August 1860, Not satisfied with all these 
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honours he always insisted on being regarded 
as a hero, and in 1863 applied for a criminal 
information for libel against Lieutenant- 
colonel the Hon. Somerset J. G. Calthorpe, 
Lord Raglan’s nephew and aide-de-camp, for 
a statement in his ‘Letters from Head- 
quarters,’ that after the charge of Balaclava 
“unfortunately Lord Cardigan was not present 
when most required ;’ but he was nonsuited. 
After the trial he lived quietly at Deene 
Park, his seat in Northamptonshire, where 
he died from injuries caused by a fall from 
his horse on 28 March 1868. He left no 
children, and his titles devolved on his second 
cousin, the second marquis of Ailesbury. Car- 
digan was the author of ‘ Cavalry Brigade 
Movements,’ 4to, 1861. 

[There is no life published of Lord Cardigan, 
and for a general sketch of his life reference must 
be made to the Times obituary notice, &e. An 
account of his trial before the House of Lords 
was published in 1841, and there is a useful 
analysis in Townsend’s Modern State Trials, i, 
209 (1850). For his behaviour at Balaclava see 
above all Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea, vol. 
v.; the Report of the Proceedings in the Queen’s 
Bench taken by Lieut.-gen. the Earl of Cardigan 
on applying for a criminal information for libel 
against Lieut.-col. the Hon, 8S. J. G. Calthorpe, 
1863, and a curiously abusive little work, Was 
Lord Cardigan a Hero at Balaclava? by George 
Ryan, 1858. ] H. M. 8. 


BRUDENELL, ROBERT (1461-1531), 
judge, was descended from William Brude- 
nell, who was settled at Dodington and 
Adderbury in Oxfordshire, and Aynhoe, 
Northamptonshire, in the reign of Henry III, 
and from an Edmund Brudenell who was 
attorney-general to Richard II. Robert, 
born in 1461, was the second son of Ed- 
mund Brudenell of Agmondesham, Buck- 
inghamshire, by his second wife, Philippa, 
daughter of Philip Englefield of Englefield 
and Finchingfield in Essex, who brought 
him considerable property in Buckingham- 
shire. Robert was educated at Cambridge 
and ‘bred to the law,’ and, though his name 
occurs in the year-books as arguing at the 
bar no earlier than Hilary term 1490, he 
was in the commission of oyer and terminer 
for Buckingham in 1489. He sat in par- 
liament in 1503, and was one of the com- 
missioners for Leicestershire for raising the 
subsidy granted by parliament in that vear, 
Tn Michaelmas term 1504 (not 1505, as Dug- 
dale has it in the ‘ Chronica Series’) he, with 
nine others, was raised to the rank of ser- 
jeant-at-law, and the new serjeants held their 
inaugural feast at Lambeth Palace. On 
25 Oct. of the year following he was ap- 
pointed king’s serjeant, and on the death of 
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Sir Robert Read he, on 28 April 1507, was 
made a justice of the king’s bench. On the 
accession of King Henry VIII Brudenell 
was transferred to the court of common 
pleas, in which court he sat as a puisne judge 
for twelve years. In 1515 he was a com- 
missioner of sewers for Norfolk, Cambridge, 
and Leicestershire. On 13 April 1521 he 
was appointed chief justice of the common 
pleas, and held this office till he died. On 
being appointed to the chief justiceship he 
revisited Cambridge, and the university, 
with which he seems to have maintained 
his connection, made him a present. On 
another occasion it presented him and his 
wife with a pair of gloves. In 1529 he was ap- 
pointed a commissioner to survey the castles, 
forests, and other possessions in Leicester- 
shire belonging to the duchy of Lancaster, 
and to inquire into encroachments. He died 
30 Jan. 1531, and was buried in the south 
aisle of the church of Dene in Northampton- 
shire, in an alabaster tomb between his two 
wives, There is afull-lengtheffigy of him in 
his judge’s robes with the inscription: ‘Of 
your charity pray for the souls of Sir Robert 
Brudenell, knight, late chief justice of the 
king’s common bench, at Westminster, and 
of Margaret and Philippa his wives.’ He 
was of a literary turn, contributing among 
other pieces a description of Stanton to Le- 
land (Jtin. i. 13, 16, 18, 84, 85, 89, viii. 110). 
In the course of his life he acquired very con- 
siderable estates, chiefly in Leicestershire, 
with which he wasconnected as early as 1503, 
and founded a chantry at Billisden in 1511, 
and also elsewhere. His land in Leicester- 
shire was situated at Stanton Wyville, and 
was acquired through his first wife, Margaret, 
widow of William Wyville of Stanton, and 
sister and coheiress of Thomas Entwysell,high 
sheriff of Lancaster and Warwick in 1483, 
who, with his wife, Katherine (the heiress of 
the Wyville family), being childless, aliened 
the manor to Brudenell. He also, at the 
end of Henry VII’s reign, purchased the 
lordship of Cranoe in the same county from 
John Cockain. His second wife was Philippa 
Powre of Bechampton. By his first wife 
he had issue four sons, Thomas, Anthony, 
Robert, and Edmund, and a daughter, Lucia ; 
by his second wife none. Of his children 
only the two eldest had issue, the former 
founding the family of the Brudenells of 
Deene, the latter that of the Brudenells of 
Stanton Wyville or Brudenell. That he had 
other lands besides those in Leicestershire is 
plain from the fact that he settled the manor 
of Deene on his eldest son, upon his marriage 
in 1520 with Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Sir William Fitzwilliam, and that to his son 
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Anthony he gave the lordship of Glapthorpe 
in Northamptonshire. His great-grandson 
was one of the first baronets created, and 
was made a baron in 1628, and earl of Car- 
digan in 1661. Among his descendants were 
George, fourth earl, who was created Duke of 
Montagu in 1776, a title which expired on his 
death in 1790 [see Montaeu, Grorcs Bru- 
DENELL]; and James Thomas, seventh earl 
[q.v.] The Brudenells of Deene became ex- 
tinct in 1780. The arms of Brudenell were a 
chevron gules between three morions azure. 

[Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Dugdale’s Ori- 
gines, 113; Nichols’s Leicestershire, ii. 554, 
808; Vincent’s Visitation of Northamptonshire; 
Wright’s Rutland (Leland), iv. pt. 2, 192; Parl. 
Rolls, vi. 5389 ; Letters Hen, VIII, Brewer, vol. ii. 
No. 495; Cooper’s Athen Cantab. i. 43, 528; 
Baker’s MS. xxiv. 67 ; Brydges’s Northampton- 
shire, ii. 301; Churton’s Lives of Smyth and 
Sutton, 229, 305, 441; Lipscomb’s Buckingham- 
shire; Campbell’s Reign of Henry VII, ii. 479.] 

J. A. H. 


BRUEN, JOHN (1560-1625), puritan 
layman, was theson of a Cheshire squire whose 
family had long been settled at Bruen Staple- 
ford, and is believed to have given its name to 
the township. There had been a succession 
from the middle of the thirteenth century. 
The elder John Bruen of Bruen Stapleford was 
thrice married. His union with Anne, the 
sister of Sir John Done, was childless, but his 
second wife brought him fourteen children, of 
whom Katharine, afterwards the wife of Wil- 
liam Brettargh, and John, who, although not 
the eldest born, became by survivorship his 
heir, were remarkable for the fervour of their 
puritanism. John was in his tender years 
sent to his uncle Dutton of Dutton, where 
for three years he was taught by the school- 
master James Roe. The Dutton family had 
by charter the control of the minstrels of the 
county. Young Bruen became an expert 
dancer. ‘At that time,’ he said, ‘the holy 
Sabbaths of the Lord were wholly spent, in 
all places about us, in May-games and May- 
poles, pipings and dancings, for it was a rare 
thing to hear of a preacher, or to have one 
sermon in a year.’ When about seventeen 
he and his brother Thomas were sent as 
gentlemen-commoners to St. Alban Hall, 
Oxford, where they remained about two years. 
He left the university in 1579, and in the 
following year was married by his parents to 
a daughter of Mr. Hardware, who had been 
twice mayor of Chester. Bruen at this time 
keenly enjoyed the pleasures of the chase, 
and, in conjunction with Ralph Done, ‘kept 
fourteen couple of great mouthed dogs.’ On 
the death of his father in 1587 his means 
were reduced ; he cast off his dogs, killed the 
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game, and disparked the land. His children 
were brought up strictly, and his choice of 
servants fell upon the sober and pious. One 
of these, Robert Pashfield, or ‘Old Robert,’ 
though unable to read or write, had acquired 
so exact a knowledge of the Bible, that he 
could ‘almost always’ tell the book and 
chapter where any particular sentence was 
to be found. The old man had a leathern 
girdle, which served him as a memoria 
technica, and was marked into portions for 
the several books of the Bible, and with 
points and knots for the smaller divisions. 
Bruen in summer rose between three and 
four, and in winter at five, and read prayers 
twice a day. His own seasons for prayer 
were seven times daily. He removed the 
stained glass in Tarvin Church, and defaced 
the sculptured images. On the Sunday he 
walked from his house, a mile distant, to the 
church, and was followed by the greater part 
of his servants, and called upon such of his 
tenants as lived on the way, so that when he 
reached the church it was at the head of a 
goodly procession. He rarely went home to 
dinner after morning prayers, but continued 
in thechurch till after the eveningservice. He 
maintained a preacher at his own house, and 
afterwards for the parish. Bruen’s house be- 
came celebrated, and a number of ‘ gentlemen 
of rank became desirous of sojourning under 
his roof for their better information in the 
way of God, and the more effectual reclaim- 
ing of themselves and their families.’ Per- 
kins, the puritan divine, called Bruen Staple- 
ford, ‘for the practice and power of religion, 
the very topsail of all England.’ His wife died 
suddenly, and afteratime he married the‘ very 
amiable and beautiful’ Ann Fox, whom he 
first met at a religious meetingin Manchester. 
For a year they dwelt at her mother’s house 
at Rhodes, near Manchester. He then re- 
turned to Stapleford, and again his house 
became the abode of many scions of gentility. 
Bruen’s second wife died after ten years of 
married life, and the widower broke up his 
household with its twenty-one boarders and 
retired to Chester, where he cleared the debt 
of his estate, saw some of his children settled, 
and maintained the poor of his parish by the 
produce of two mills in Stapleford, whither 
he returned with his third wife, Margaret. 
He had an implicit belief in special provi- 
dences, ‘judgments,’ witchcraft, &e. He kept 
a hospitable house, and was kind and chari- 
table to the poor of his neighbourhood and of 
Chester. He refused to drink healths even 
at the high sheriff’s feast. ‘Towards the end 
of his life his prayers were twice accompanied 
by ‘ravishing sights.’ He died after an ill- 
ness, which was seen to be mortal, in 1626, 
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at the age of 65. There is a portrait of him 
in Clark’s ‘ Marrow of Ecclesiastical History.’ 
This has been re-engraved by Richardson. 
Among the Harleian MSS. is a compila- 
tion by him entitled ‘A godly profitable 
collection of divers sentences out of Holy 


Scripture, and variety of matter out of seve- | 


ral divine authors.’ These are commonly 
called his cards, and are fifty-two in number. 
The same collection contains the petition of 
his son, Calvin Bruen, of Chester, mercer, 
respecting the treatment he received for visit- 
ing Prynne when he was taken through 
Chester to imprisonment at Carnarvon Castle. 
The life of John Bruen was not eventful, and 
he is chiefly notable as an embodiment of the 
puritan ideal of a pious layman. 

[A Faithful Remonstrance of the Holy Life 
and Happy Death of John Bruen, by William 
Hinde, London, 1641 (of this scarce book an 
abridgment by William Coddington was printed 
at Chester in 1799; Hinde’s original manuscript 
was presented to the Chetham Society) ; Clark’s 
Marrow of Ecclesiastical History, pt. ii. p. 80, 
1675; Morton’s Monuments of Fathers, 1706 ; 
Fuller’s Worthies; Assheton’s Journal, p. xv 
(Chetham Society) ; Ormerod’s Cheshire, ii. 318.] 

W. EL A. A. 


BRUERNE, RICHARD (1519 ?-1565), 
rofessor of Hebrew, fellow of Lincoln Col- 
ege, Oxford, and of Eton, received the de- 
gree of B.D. in 1547, and the next year was 
appointed professor of Hebrew in the uni- 
versity of Oxford. While holding this office 
he was one of the witnesses on behalf of 
Bishop Gardiner in 1551, being then about 
thirty-two years of age (I’oxr), and was pre- 
sent at the disputation held with Cranmer at 
Oxford in 1554 (Srrypg). In 1553 he re- 
ceived the canonry at Christ Church for- 
merly held by Peter Martyr. His learning 

is celebrated by Leland, who, in his ‘Cygnea 
Cantio,’ 1. 633, calls him ‘ Hebrei radius 
chori,’ and Bishop Cox, though one of the 
party opposed to him, says in a letter to 
Peter Martyr, ‘Richard Bruerne, an excel- 
lent Hebraist, is in possession of your pre- 
bend’ (Zurich Letters). In May 1557 he was 
installed canon of Windsor. During 1556 
his Hebrew lectures were taken by Peter de 
Soto, and others appear to have lectured in 
his place during the next two years. This 
may have been simply because he was en- 
gaged elsewhere (Woop). On the other 
hand, the cessation of his lectures may have 
been enforced on account of his misconduct. 
He is said to have been guilty of gross im- 
morality, and consequently to have been 
obliged to resign his professorship some time 
before March 1559, the date of a letter in 
which Jewel tells Martyr of his resignation 
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and its cause (JEwEL, Works). Neverthe- 
less, the fellows of Eton, acting without the 
consent of the queen, elected him as provost 
on 25 July 1561, granting him at the same 
time the usual leave of absence, The inde- 
pendence of their action and the unfitness 
of their choice roused much indignation, and 
Bishop Grindal wrote to Cecil that ‘suche a 
sorte of hedge priestes’ should not be allowed 
to act in despite of the royal prerogative 
(State Papers, Eliz. Domestic, xix, 18, 30; 
Lytg). Archbishop Parker was accordingly 
directed to hold a visitation of the college, 
and to inquire into the election of the pro- 
vost, ‘of whom there is disperst very evil 
fame.’ ‘The visitation was held on 9 Sept., 
and though Bruerne at first objected to the 
commission, alleging that it had expired, he 
finally resigned the provostship, receiving 
102. from the funds of the college to make up 
for his disappointment (LyTE). The next 
year he supplicated for the degree of D.D. at 
Oxford, but was refused. He died in April 
1565, and was buried in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. At the time of his death he was 
‘receiver’ of Christ Church, and Dr. Samp- 
son, the dean, told Parker that he left a large 
sum of money to be accounted for (Parker 
Correspondence). 

[Wood’s Fasti Oxon. (ed. Bliss), i, 87, 125, 161; 
Foxe’s Acts and Monuments (ed. 1846), vi. 130, 
213; Strype’s Memorials of Cranmer, ii. 1090 ; 
Life of Parker, i. 205-7 ; Leland’s Cygnea Cantio 
(ed. 1658), p. 22; Jewel’s Works, iv. 1199 (Parker 
Society); Zurich Letters, i. 7 (Parker Soc.) ; 
Parker Correspondence, 240 (Parker Soc.); 
State Papers, Eliz. Domestic, xix. 18, 30 ; Lyte’s 
History of Eton College, 170-2; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Brit. 132; Le Neve’s Fasti (ed. Hardy).] 

W. H 


BRUGIS, THOMAS (ft. 1640 ?), surgeon, 
was born probably between 1610 and 1620, 
since he practised for seven years as a sur- 
geon during the civil wars. He does not 
record upon which side he served. He ob- 
tained the degree of doctor of physic, though 
from what university does not appear, and 
settled at Rickmansworth, Hertfordshire, 
where he describes himself as curing ‘(by 
God’s help) all sorts of agues in young and 
old, and all manner of old sores that are 
curable by art.’ 

Brugis wrote ‘The Marrow of Physicke,’ 
London, 1640, 4to; and ‘ Vade Mecum, ora 
Companion for a Chirurgion, of which the 
first edition appeared, London, 1651, 12mo, 
and the seventh 1689, in thesame size. The 
popularity of this little book shows that it 
must have been useful, but there is nothing 
original in this or in the earlier work. Per- 
haps the only notable thing in the ‘ Vade 
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Mecum ’ is a small contribution to forensic 
medicine, in the shape of rules for the reports 
which a surgeon might have to make before a 
coroner’s inquest. Even this is partly taken 
from Ambroise Paré; but we know of nothing 
like it in any earlier English book. 


[Brugis’s Works. ] Je Wee? 


BRUHL, JOHN MAURICE, Count or 
(1786-1809), diplomatist and astronomer, 
was the son of F. W. Graf von Briihl of 
Martinskirchen, who died in 1760, and ne- 
phew of Heinrich von Briihl, Saxon prime 
minister 1748-63. Born at Wiederau in 
Electoral Saxony on 20 Dec. 1786, he 
studied at Leipzig, and there formed a close 
friendship with Christian Gellert, who corre- 
sponded with him for some years (see GEL- 
LERI’s Sémmtl. Schriften, ii. 71, viii. 24-115, 
Leipzig, 1784). At Paris, in 1755, Briihl, 
then in his nineteenth year, took an active 
part in Saxon diplomacy ; was summoned 
to Warsaw in 1759; named, through his 
uncle’s influence, chamberlain and comman- 
dant in Thuringia, and in 1764 appointed 
ambassador extraordinary to the court of 
St. James’s. Save for one journey homeward 
in 1785, he never afterwards left England, 
but died at his house in Old Burlington 
Street on 9 June 1809, aged 72. He married, 


first, in 1767, Alicia Maria, dowager coun- | 


tess of Egremont, who died on 1 June 1794, 
leaving him a son and daughter; secondly, 
in 1796, Maria, daughter of General Chris- 
topher Chowne, who died in 1835. From 
1788 he belonged to the Saxon privy coun- 
cil, and was a knight of the White Eagle. 
He loved astronomy with passion, and 
effectually promoted its interests. Through 
his influence Von Zach, who entered his 
family as tutor shortly after his arrival in 
London in November 1783, became an astro- 
nomer. With a Hadley’s sextant and a 
chronometer by Emery, they together deter- 
mined, in 1785, the latitudes and longitudes 
of Brussels, Frankfort, Dresden, and Paris. 
Briihl built (probably in 1787) a small ob- 
servatory at his villa at Harefield, and set 
up there, about 1794,a two-foot astronomical 
circle by Ramsden, one of the first instru- 
ments of the kind made in England. He 
was intimate with Herschel, and diligent in 
transmitting the news of his and others’ dis- 
coveries abroad through the medium of Bode’s 
‘Jahrbuch.’ Perhaps the most signal benefit 
conferred by him upon science was his zealous 
advancement of chronometry, and patronage 
of Mudge and Emery. The realisation of 
their improvements in watchmaking was 
largely due to his help (see Mudge’s letters 
to him, 1772-87, included in A Description 
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of the Timekeeper, London, 1799). He de- 
voted, moreover, considerable attention to 
political economy, and made a tour through 
the remoter parts of England early in 1783 
for the purpose of investigating the state of 
trade and agriculture. He wrote: 1. ‘ Re- 
cherches sur divers Objets de I’Economie 
Politique,’ Dresden, 1781. 2. ‘Three Re- 
gisters of a Pocket Chronometer,’ London, 
1785. 3. ‘Latitudes and Longitudes of 
several Places ascertained,’ London, 1786. 
4. “Nouveau Journal du Chronométre,’ fol., 
London, 1790. 5. ‘On the Investigation of 
Astronomical Circles,’ London, 1794, trans- 
lated, with additions, by Von Zach in 
Hindenberg’s ‘ Archiv der reinen und ange- 
wandten Mathematik,’ i, 257, Leipzig, 1795. 
6. ‘A Register of Mr. Mudge’s Timekeepers,’ 
London, 1794. Contributions by him are to 
be found in Bode’s ‘ Astronomisches Jahr- 
buch’ for 1790-4, 1797-9, and in suppl. 
vols, i, ii, iii, as well as in Canzler and 
Meissner’s ‘ Quartal-Schrift’ (including es- 
says on English finance), Leipzig, 1783-5. 
Appended to T. Mudge junior’s ‘ Reply to 
Dr. Maskelyne’ (1792) there is by him ‘A 
short Explanation of the most proper Me- 
thods of calculating a mean Daily Rate ;’ and 
he furnished Bergasse with a preface for his 
‘ Betrachtungen iiber den thierischen Mag- 
netismus,’ Dresden, 1790. 


[Ersch und Gruber’s Allgem. Encycl. xiii. 204; 
Von Zach’s Allgem. geogr. Ephemeriden, iv. 
184, Weimar, 1799; J. G. Meusel’s Gelehrtes 
Teutschland, i. 457 (5te Ausgabe), Lemgo, 
1796; Gent. Mag. Ixxix. 186; Poggendorff’s 
Biog.-Lit. Handworterbuch; Lalande’s Bibl. 
Astr. p. 630.] A. M. C. 


BRUMMELL, GEORGE BRYAN 
(1778-1840), generally called Beav Brum- 
MELL, is said to have been grandson of Wil- 
liam Brummell (d. 1770), a confidential 
servant of Mr. Charles Monson, brother of 
the first Lord Monson. William Brummell 
occupied a house in Bury Street (Notes and 
Queries, 1st series, ii. 264), where apart- 
ments were taken by Charles Jenkinson, first 
earl of Liverpool. The beau’s father, also 
William Brummell, an intelligent boy, acted 
for some time as Mr. Jenkinson’s amanuensis; 
was in 1763 appointed to a clerkship in the 
treasury, and during the whole administra- 
tion from 1770 to 1782 was private secretary 
to Lord North, by whose favour he received 
several lucrative appointments (Gent. Mag. 
lxiy. 285). He further increased his means 
by his marriage with Miss Richardson, daugh- 
ter of the keeper of the lottery office. The 
younger William Brummell died in 1794, 
leaving 65,0007. to be divided equally among 
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his three children, two sons and a daughter 
(#b.) George Bryan Brummell, the younger 
son, was born 7 June 1778, and baptised at 
Westminster. In 1790 he was sent to Eton, 
and while there developed the traits by which 
he became famous—social aplomb, readiness 
of repartee, and fastidious neatness in dress. 
He was very popular, and was known even 
then as ‘Buck Brummell.’ In 1794 he was 
entered at Oriel College, Oxford, but he had 
no inclination for study, and left the uni- 
versity the same year, about the time of his 
father’s death. 

Eyen while at Eton Brummell appears to 
have been noticed by the Prince of Wales, who 
on 17 May 1794 presented him to a cornetcy 
in his own regiment, the 10th hussars. On 
the marriage of the prince in 1795 Brummell 
was in personal attendance. He was pro- 
moted captain in 1796, and in 1798 retired 
from the service. He soon after came into his 
property of about 30,000/., and arranged with 
great elegance his bachelor establishment at 
No. 4 Chesterfield Street, Mayfair. He had 
the art of making friends, and had not ne- 
glected his opportunities at Eton and Oxford. 
The friendship of the regent now gave him an 
assured position. He soon became acknow- 
ledged absolute monarch of the mode, having 
for subject in this domain even his friend the 
prince, who, it is said, on one occasion ‘ began 
to blubber when told that Brummell did not 
like the cut of his coat’ (Moorn, Memoirs, 
Journals, §c., i. 272). The prince frequently 
came to Chesterfield Street to see the beau 
dress, and ‘staid on to a dinner prolonged 
to orgie far into the night.’ Brummell was 
very popular with the Duke and Duchess 
of York, was a frequent visitor at Oatlands, 
and had acquaintance with all the leaders of 
society : Georgiana, duchess of Devonshire, 
Lady Hester Stanhope, Lord Byron, Duke 
of Bedford, Lord Alvanley, Moore. By no 
means a fop, Brummell was never extrava- 
gant in his dress, which was characterised 
rather by a studied moderation. He was 
ready enough with his tongue, and had a gift 
for quaint turns of expression, but the anec- 
dotes told of him seem to indicate cool, im- 
pudent self-possession rather than wit. He 
wrote lively and graceful letters, and was 
able to find voice in sentimental verse for 
passing adorations. With the prince he at 
last had a quarrel, accounts of the cause of 
which vary ; probably it was some more than 
ordinary license of a satiric tongue. It was 
a quarrel of equals. Brummell held his own 
in society until gambling losses forced him to 
flee the country. On 16 May 1816 heretired 
to Calais, and there, with such poor means as 
could now be obtained, he recklessly renewed 
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hisold courseof life. The Duke of Wellington 
and many of his old friends visited him when 
passing through the town. He received much 
assistance from England, but was soon in an- 
other coil of debt. In 1821 his former friend, 
now king,visited Calais on his way to Hanover, 
but no interview took place, and no help was 
proffered. On 10 Sept. 1830 he was appointed 
British consul at Caen, a sinecure abolished 
by his own advice in 1832. His creditors 
now closed around him, and he was cast into 
prison (May 1835), where degradation and 
suffering seem to have broken his spirit. He 
was soon after released and supplied by his 
friends with a small income. In 1837 he 
began to show signs of imbecility ; he held 
phantom receptions of the beauties and 
magnates of the old days. Soon all care of 
his person went, and from carelessness and 
disease his habits became so loathsome that 
an attendant could hardly be found for him. 
Admission was at last obtained for him into 
the asylum of the Bon Sauveur, Caen, where 
he died 30 March 1840. 


[Jesse’s Life of G. Brummell, Esq., 1844 (new 
edit. 1885) ; Raikes’s Journal, 1858; Fitzgerald’s 
Life of George IV, 1881; Gronow’s Reminiscences 
and Anecdotes; Revue des Deux Mondes, August 
1844; Barbey d’Aurevilly’s Du Dandysme et de 
G. Brummell, Caen, 1845. Bulwer’s Pelham 
embodies suggestions from the life of Brummell, 
and the character of Trebeck in Lister’s novel 
Granby, 1826, is said to be a direct portrait.] 

W. H-n. 


BRUN AUS, THOMAS (4.1380). [See 
under Brome, THOMAS. ] 


BRUNDISH, JOHN JELLIAND (d. 
1786), poetical writer, was son of the Rev. 
John Brundish of Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 
He was educated at Caius College, Cambridge, 
and was senior wrangler, senior classical 
medallist, and first Smith’s prizeman in 1773. 
Only two other individuals ever obtained all 
the highest honours in the same year, namely, 
Kaye, of Christ’s, in 1804; and Alderson, of 
Caius, in 1809. Brundish was taxor at 
Cambridge in 1777, took holy orders, but re- 
mained in college and proceeded to the de- 
gree of M.A.in 1776. He died in college in 
February 1786. He is the author of ‘An 
Elegy on a Family Tomb,’ Cambridge, 1783, 
4to, accompanied by an Italian metrical 
version by a friend of the author. The ori- 
ginal English is reprinted in the ‘ European 
Magazine’ for January 1786, p. 49. 


[New Monthly Mag. July 1817, pp. 522, 523; 
Cantabrigienses Graduati (1787), 59; Cat. of 
Printed Books in Brit. Mus. under ‘ Elegy ;’ 
MS. . ja 19166, f. 205 ; European Mag. ix. 49, 
210*. 
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BRUNEL, ISAMBARD KINGDOM 
(1806-1859), civil engineer, the only son of 
Sir Marc I. Brunel [q. “ was born on 9 April 
1806 at Portsmouth. He was educated first 
at private schools, and later in the college of 
Henri Quatre at Paris, then celebrated for 
its staff of mathematical teachers, At a 
very early age he evinced decided talent for 
drawing, and when only fourteen employed 
himself in making an accurate plan of Hove, 
near Brighton, where he was then at school. 
After two years spent at Paris he returned 
to England for his practical training. In 
1823 he entered his father’s office, and at the 
age of seventeen took part in his operations 
at the Thames Tunnel, where he was after- 
wards appointed resident engineer, and there 
gained personal experience of all kinds of 
work. Brunel rendered his father great 
assistance in meeting the various disasters 
which occurred in the course of the tunnel- 
ling operations. At an anxious time, in 
September 1826, he was actively engaged on 
the works for ninety-six consecutive hours, 
with a few snatches of sleep in the tunnel. 
On the occasion of the first great irruption of 
the river, Brunel, to save the life of a work- 
man in danger of drowning, lowered himself 
into the shaft, then half full of water, and 
succeeded in bringing the man to the surface. 

One of Brunel’s first great independent 
designs, executed in 1829, was for a suspen- 
sion bridge across the river Avon, from Durd- 
ham Downs, Clifton, to the Leigh Woods, 
His first plan was, on the advice of Telford, 
rejected; but a second design, sent in in 
1831, was pronounced to be the most mathe- 
matically exact of all those tendered (among 
which was one by Telford himself), and was 
accepted. Brunel was appointed engineer, 
and the works were begun in 1836, but 
owing to lack of funds were not completed in 
his lifetime. After his death the bridge was 
erected nearly in accordance with his original 


designs, with chains taken from the old. 


Hungerford suspension bridge, constructed 
by himself between the years 1841 and 1845, 
and removed in 1862 to make room for the 
Charing Cross railway bridge. Brunel was 
appointed engineer to the Bristol Docks, in 
which he afterwards carried out extensive 
improvements. In 1831 he designed the 
Monkwearmouth Docks, and in later years 
similar works at Plymouth, Briton Ferry, 
Brentford, and Milford Haven. In March 
1833 Brunel was appointed engineer to the 
Great Western railway, and in that capacity 
carried into effect his plans for the broad-gauge 
railway, a system which became the subject 
of much controversy among the engineers of 
the day. His work on this line established for 
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him a high reputation in his profession. ‘The 
viaducts at Hanwell and Chippenham, the 
Maidenhead and other masonry bridges, the 
Box tunnel, and the iron structures of the 
Chepstow and Saltash bridges on the Great 
Western line and its extensions, all exhibit 
boldness of conception, taste in design, and 
great skill in the use of material. He ob- 
tained a high reputation for his evidence 
given before the parliamentary committees 
on schemes of which he was engineer. He 
was employed to construct two railways in 
Italy, and to advise upon the Victorian lines 
in Australia and the Eastern Bengal railway. 
He adopted the system of atmospheric pro- 
pulsion on the South Devon railway in 1844, 
but it resulted in failure. The last and 
greatest of his railway works was the Royal 
Albert bridge of the Cornwall railway, cross- 
ing the river Tamar at Saltash. It has two 
spaces of 455 feet each, and a central pier built 
on the rock 80 feet below high-water mark, 
It was opened in 1859. 

Brunel’s greatest fame was obtained in the 
construction of ocean-going steamships of 
dimensions larger than any previously known, 
The object was in each case to enable them to 
carry coal sufficient for at least the outward 
voyage. In1836 thelargest steam vessel afloat 
did not exceed 208 feet in length. The Great 
Western, constructed by him, far surpassed 
any other existing steamship in size, measuring 
236 feet in length by 35 in breadth, with a dis- 
placement of 2,300 tons. She made her first 
voyage in 1838, and achieved a great success. 
She was the first steamship employed in a 
regular ocean service between this country 
and America, and accomplished the voyage in 
the then unprecedented time of fifteen days. 
In the construction of this vessel Brunel had 
the assistance of Mr. Paterson of Bristol as 
shipwright, and Messrs. Maudslay & Field 
as makers of the engines. <A series of obser- 
vations upon screw propulsion, made in the 
course of experimental voyages in the Archi- 
medes, convinced him of the practicability of 
applying the system to large steamships. In 
1841 Brunel was commissioned by the admi- 
ralty to conduct experiments which led to 
the adoption of the screw propeller in the 
navy in 1845, The Great Britain, an iron 
ship of dimensions far exceeding those of any 
vessel of the period, first designed by him for 
paddles, was the first large vessel in which 
the screw propeller was used. She made her 
first voyage from Liverpool to New York in 
1845, and abundantly demonstrated her ex- 
cellence of design and strength of hull, espe- 
cially when she was stranded on the coast of 
Treland in 1846, and remained there a whole 
winter, After the launch of these vessels 
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Brunel was, in 1851, appointed consulting 
engineer to the Australian Steam Navigation | 
Company, and in this capacity recommended 
the construction of steamships of 5,000 tons 
burden, capable of making the voyage to > 
Australia with only one stoppage for coaling. | 
His suggestion was not then adopted. Brunel’s 
crowning effort in shipbuilding was in the de- 
sign of the Great Eastern, the largest steam- 
ship yet built. The scheme for this vessel was _ 
adopted by the directors of the Eastern Steam 
Navigation Company in 1852. Brunel was 
appointed theirengineer. The work was begun 
in December 1853, and the Great Eastern | 
entered the water on 31 Jan. 1858. The 
delays and casualties attending her launch 
must be attributed to the novel and gigantic 
character of the undertaking and the imper- | 
fect calculations then applied to the problems 
of friction. The experience of the Great 
Eastern proved the accuracy of Brunel’s 
designs, and she affords a good example of 
the double-skin system of construction, a de- 
vice unknown in previous shipbuilding. In 
many other respects the ship was admirably 
constructed, and remains astrong and efficient 
vessel to this day, although she has been sub- 
jected to the severest strains in the work of 
laying submarine cables. Financially she 
has been a failure, except as a cable-carrying 
ship. She was popular when carrying troops 
in 1861, and when taking passengers to Ame- 
rica; but as a single and exceptional ship 
has been commercially unsuccessful. Brunel 
was restive under restraint on invention, and 
wasa persistent and outspoken opponent of the 
patent laws. In addition to the worksalready | 
mentioned, Brunel devoted much attention 
to the improvement of large guns, and de- 
signed a floating gun-carriage for the attack | 
on Cronstadt in the Russian war in 1854. 
He also designed and superintended the con- 
struction of the hospital buildings at Ren- 
kioi on the Dardanelles in 1855. The labour 
and anxiety involved in the building and 
launch of the Great Hastern proved too much 
for Brunel’s physical powers, and he broke 
down on the day of her start on the trial trip. 
He was present, on 5 Sept. 1859, at the trial 
of the engines the day before she left the 
Thames, but his health had been failing him 
for some time, and on this occasion he was 
seized with an attack of paralysis. Ten days 
later, on 15 Sept. 1859, he died. He was 
buried in Kensal Green cemetery on 20 Sept. 
At a meeting held in the following Novem- 
ber, under the presidency of Lord Shelburne, 
it was resolved to erect a public monument 
to Brunel, and a statue was made by the late 
Baron Marochetti. A window was also 
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erected by his family to his memory in the 
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nave of Westminster Abbey. Brunel’s per- 
sonal character was universally esteemed. 


'Though undemonstrative and overworked, 


he found time for many acts of generosity. 
Where his professional work was concerned 
he exhibited an almost excessive indifference 
to public opinion. He was a profound stu- 


dent of engineering science, and possessed, 


besides high mathematical knowledge and 
readiness in applying it, great natural me- 
chanical skill. Brunel’s special objects of 
study were problems connected with railway 
traction and steam navigation. He devoted 
two years to completing the experiments of 
his father for testing the application of com- 
pressed carbonic acid gas as a motive power 
for engines. He was a zealous promoter of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. He was a 
member of the building committee, and chair- 
man and reporter of the section of civil engi- 
neering. Brunel was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in June 1830, and became a 
member of most of the leading scientific so- 
cieties in London, and of many abroad. He 
joined the Institution of Civil Engineers as 
an associate in January 1829, became a mem- 
ber in 1837, was elected on the council 1845, 
and from 1850 to the time of his death held 
the position of vice-president. He declined 
the office of president in 1858 from ill-health. 
He frequently took part in discussions, but 
contributed no papers to the proceedings. 
Brunel received the degree of Hon. D.C.L. 
from the university of Oxford in 1857. In 
July 1836 he married, and he left a widow, 
two sons and a daughter surviving him. 
[Proceedings of Inst. of Civil Engineers, vol. 
xix. memoir; Smiles’s Life of Stephenson, p. 370; 
Encyel. Metropolitana; Encycl. Britan. 9th edit. ; 
Life of I. K. Brunel, by his Son, 1870.] R. H. 


BRUNEL, Str MARC ISAMBARD 
(1769-1849), civil engineer, was born on 


| 25 April 1769 at Hacqueville, near Gisors, in 


Normandy, where members of his family had 
farmed land for generations. He was de- 
stined by his parents for the church, and 
when only eight years old was sent to the 
college of Gisors to begin the necessary clas- 
sical studies, for which, however, he showed 
no inclination at any time. He already at 
that age evinced a marked taste for me- 
chanical pursuits and for drawing. At eleven 
years of age he was sent to the seminary of 
St. Nicaise at Rouen, connected with the 
ecclesiastical college in that city, and there 
determined to qualify himself for the navy. 
After sometime devoted to the study of draw- 
ing and hydrography, he obtained, through 
the influence of the minister of marine—the 
Maréchal de Castries—a nomination to the 
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corvette named after that minister. In this 
vessel Brunel sailed on a cruise to the West 
Indies, and continued to serve for six years. 
At starting he constructed a quadrant so 
accurate that he was able to use it through- 
out his naval career. In 1792 his ship was 
paid off, and early in 1798 he returned to 
Paris, which he soon had to leave in conse- 
quence of his open expressions of loyalist 
opinions. After some time spent at Rouen 
in considerable danger, he obtained a pass- 
port for America, sailed from France on 
@ July, and landed in New York on 6 Sept. 
1793, Here he first definitely adopted the 
profession of civil engineer and architect, and 
obtained his first engagement on the survey 
of a large tract of land near Lake Ontario. 
His next engagement was on the survey of a 
line for a canal to connect the river Hudson 
with Lake Champlain. The superintendence 
of these operations was first placed in the 
hands of another French refugee, but Brunel 
displayed such capacity as the difficulties of 
the undertaking increased, that the command 
was resigned to him. Brunel now obtained 
various commissions, and he competed suc- 
cessfully against several professional archi- 
tects in designs for the new House of As- 
sembly at Washington. His plan, however, 
was ultimately set aside on grounds of eco- 
nomy. His was also the selected design for 
the Bowery Theatre, New York, which he 
himself constructed. It was burnt down in 
1821. 

Brunel was now appointed chief engineer 
of New York, and in that capacity was em- 
ployed to erect an arsenal and cannon foun- 
dry, in which he introduced much new and 
ingenious machinery for casting and boring 
ordnance; and shortly afterwards furnished 
plans for the defences of the channel between 
Staten Island and Long Island. He had for 
some time been engaged in elaborating an 
idea for the application of machinery to the 
manufacture of ships’ blocks ona large scale, 
and he determined upon visiting Hngland 
with the object of submitting his plans to 
the British government. Accordingly he 
sailed from America on 20 Jan. 1799, and 
landed in England in the following March. 
Shortly after arriving in this country he was 
married to Miss Sophia Kingdom, a lady 
whose acquaintance he had made in France 
previous to his departure for America. In 
May 1799 Brunel took out his first patent for 
a writing and drawing machine similar in 
principle to the pantagraph, and about the 
same time he invented a machine for winding 
cotton thread, which was largely adopted in 
cotton factories, but of which he neglected 
to secure the benefit by patent. He also in- 
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vented various other ingenious machines of 
minor importance, which brought little profit 
to himself beyond the testimony they afforded 
of his mechanical skill. In the construction 
of the ‘block machinery’ he was fortunate 
enough to secure the co-operation of Henry 
Maudslay, and having completed his draw- 
ings and working models, Brunel in 1801 
took out a patent for his invention. He had 
introductions to Lord Spencer at the admi- 
ralty, and through him the plans were made 
known to Sir Samuel Bentham, then inspec- 
tor-general of naval works, who forwarded to 
the authorities Brunel’s application for the 


| substitution of his machinery for the more 


expensive manual labour then in use. After 
long negotiations and delay the government 
ultimately, in May 1803, adopted his pro- 
posals, and he was directed to erect his ma- 
chinery at Portsmouth dockyard. In spite of 


| many hindrances, the machinery was com- 


pleted in 1806. The saving of labour and 
expense effected by the adoption of Brunel's 
ingenious mechanism was enormous, The 
system consisted of forty-three machines exe- 
cuting the various processes in the block 
manufacture, and by its aid operations which 
by the old method had required the uncertain 
labour of over one hundred men, could be 
carried out with precision by ten. The blocks 
were better made than they had ever been be- 
fore, and the estimated saving to the country 
in the first year after the machinery was in 
full working order was about 24,0002. Brunel 
had incurred great expense in carrying out his 
plans, but his claims received tardy recogni- 
tion from the government. In compensation, 
and as a reward for his invention, he ulti- 
mately received a sum of 17,0007. Between 
the years 1805 and 1812 Brunel was occupied 
in perfecting various machines for sawing, 
cutting, and bending timber, as well as one 
for cutting staves, and in 1810 he took out a 
patent for ‘improvements in obtaining mo- 
tive power’ by means of an ingenious air- 
engine, but this invention appears to have 
had no practical results. About this time 
he erected sawmills of his own at Battersea, 
where many valuable operations in the work- 
ing of wood by machinery were for the first 
time introduced. In 1811 he was employed 
by the government to erect sawmills and other 
machinery of his own invention at Woolwich. 

In the following year he was entrusted 
with an order for carrying out improvements 
on a large scale in the dockyard at Chatham, 
by which immense saving was effected in 
the time and labour required for the trans- 
port and working of timber, and in which 
an iron railway laid on longitudinal sleepers 
was introduced by Brunel for the conveyance 
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of the timber from one part of the yard to 
another. He also devised and erected ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of shoes, which 
were adopted by government for use in the 
army; but the peace of 1815 involved him 
in heavy pecuniary loss on his contracts. 

In 1812 Brunel made his first experiments 
in steam navigation on the Thames with a 
double-acting marine engine, and interested 
himself greatly in establishing a line of 
steamers to ply between London and Mar- 
gate. Two years later he prevailed upon the 
navy board to accept his proposals for towing 
vessels of war to sea by the aid of steam- 
tugs, and made at his own expense a number 
of experiments directed towards the con- 
struction of steam vessels of suitable size, 
capable of heading heavy seas, and carrying 
all necessary gear. But the navy board, 
after nearly six months’ deliberation, re- 
voked their acceptance and repudiated the 
indemnity which they had promised Brunel 
for the expenses he had incurred, on the 
ground that the attempt was ‘ too chimerical 
to be seriously entertained.’ About this 
time Brunel took out patents for several in- 
ventions of minor importance, which might 
have brought considerable profit to him had 
his commercial faculties and opportunities 
been proportionate to his scientific ability. 
In 1816 he invented an ingenious knitting 
machine, and two years later patented two 
preparations of tinfoil for purposes of orna- 
mentation, which had an extensive applica- 
tion. In 1819 he took out a patent for 
improvements in stereotype plates for print- 
ing, and negotiations were entered into with 
the proprietors of the ‘Times’ and the 
‘Courier’ for the adoption of his invention. 
An agreement was concluded with the 
‘Times,’ but was subsequently abandoned. In 
1820 he was invited to furnish designs for a 
bridge over the Seine at Rouen, and in the 
same year he prepared plans for a timber 
bridge of 880 feet span to be thrown across 


the Neva at St. Petersburg; but neither of | 


these projects was carried into execution. His 
designs, however, for bridges to be erected 
in the island of Bourbon, to withstand the 
violent hurricanes which prevail there, were 
accepted by the French government and 
carried into effect. 

In 1814 Brunel’s sawmills at Battersea 
were nearly destroyed by fire. From this 
time, owing to financial mismanagement, the 
prosperity of the undertaking steadily de- 
clined, until, in 1821, a crisis occurred, and he 
was thrown into prison for debt. After some 
1. -aths spent in the king’s bench he obtained 
from the government, at the instance of many 
influential friends, a grant of 5,000J. for the 
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discharge of his debts, and was then liberated. 
During the next four years Brunel designed 
sawmills for the islands of Trinidad and 
Berbice. He effected improvements in marine 
steam-engines and paddle-wheels. In 1823 
he supplied plans for swing-bridges for the 
docks at Liverpool, where three years later 
he introduced the floating landing-piers 
which have since been so largely extended. 
His opinion was taken on many of the en- 
gineering projects of the day; while he at 
this time was perseveringly engaged in ex- 
periments, in which he sacrificed much time 
and money, for the production of a new mo- 
tive power from the vapour of gases liquefied 
at a low temperature. He constructed and 
patented a machine to carry out this principle, 
but it had no practical success, and the plan 
was ultimately abandoned. 

Brunel’s energies were now almost exclu- 
sively devoted to the construction of the 
Thamestunnel. It is said to have originated 
in a plan proposed by him in 1818 for esta- 
blishing between the banks of the Neva 
communication independent of the floating 
ice. In 1824, under the auspices of the Duke 
of Wellington, a company was formed to 
carry out the scheme proposed by Brunel for 
boring a tunnel under the Thames from 
Rotherhithe to Wapping. He suggested the 
excavation of a passage of a size to admit a 
double archway of full dimensions at once, 
without the preliminary construction of a 
driftway ; and he utilised for this purpose an 
apparatus for which he had taken out a patent 
in 1818. This consisted of a large shield 
covering the total area to be excavated, and 
composed of twelve separate frames, com- 
prising together thirty-six cells, in which the 
miners worked independently of one another; 
the whole machine capable of being forced 
forward by screw power as the work advanced. 
The operations were begun at Rotherhithe on 
16 Feb. 1825, and, in the face of the enormous 
difficulties that were encountered, were not 
finally completed till the end of 1842. Panics 
and strikes took place among the workmen, 
In 1827 an irruption of the river occurred, 
which was stopped by bagsof clay. In 1828 
there was another irruption, and in August 
of that year the works were stopped, and the 
tunnel remained bricked up for seven years. 
After the resumption of the undertaking 
there were, in August and November 1837 
and March 1838, three more irruptions, and 
it was not till March 1848 that the tunnel 
was opened to the public. Brunel met 
these disasters with characteristic fertility 
of resource, and persevered in the work with 
untiring energy. But the strain upon his 
mind produced an attack of partial paralysis, 
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from which, however, he recovered sufli- 
ciently to take part in the opening ceremony. 

After this, with the exception of a plan 
for stacking timber in dockyards, which he 
submitted to the admiralty, Brunel undertook 
no more professional work. In 1845 he was 
again attacked by paralysis, but lingered on 
for four years. He died on 12 Dec. 1849, in 
his eighty-first year, and on the 17th of the 
same month was buried in Kensal Green 
cemetery. 

Brunel was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in March 1814, and in 1832 was 
made a vice-president under the presidency 
of the Duke of Sussex. In 1841, shortly 
before the completion of the Thames tunnel, 
he was Inighted. He was a corresponding 
member of the French Institute, and received 
in 1829 the order of the Légion d’Honneur. 
He was also elected a member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Stockholm, and of 
various other scientific societies abroad. In 
1823 he became a member of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, and constantly attended 
their meetings, and gave accounts of the pro- 
gress of his works. He served some years 
on the council, and aided the advancement of 
the society by every means in his power. In 
1839 he was awarded the Telford silver 
medal for his account of the ‘shield’ em- 
ployed in the construction of the Thames 
tunnel. His communications to the society 
will be found in the published ‘ Proceedings,’ 
vols, i, ii. iii, xiii, XV. 

[Proceedings Inst. Civil Engineers, x. 78, and 
i. 5, 23, 88, 41, 46, 48, 85, ii. 29, 80, ili. xiii. 
xvii.; Beamish’s Memoir of the Life of Sir 
Mare I. Brunel.] R. H. 


BRUNING, ANTHONY (1716-1776), 
jesuit, eldest son of George Bruning of East 
feon and Foxfield, Hampshire, by his first 
wife, Mary, daughter of Christopher Bryon 
of Sussex, was born on 7 Dec. 1716. He 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1733; be- 
eame a professed father in 1751; laboured 
for some years on the English mission; and 
was afterwards appointed professor of philo- 
sophy at Liége, where he died on 8 Aug. 
1776. He wrote manuscript treatises, ‘De 
Gratia,’ ‘De Deo,’ and ‘ De Trinitate.’ 
[Oliver's Collections S. J. 62; Foley’s Records 
S.J. v. 816, vii. 99; Backer’s Bibl. des Ecrivains 
de la Compagnie de Jésus (1869), 913.] T. C. 


BRUNING, GEORGE (1788-1802), 
jesuit, was the youngest son of George Brun- 
ing of East Meon and Foxfield, Hampshire, 
by his second wife, Anne, daughter of Thomas 


May of Ramsdale in the same county. He 
was born in Hampshire on 19 Sept. 1738; | 


entered the Society of Jesus in 1756; served 
the mission of Southend, Soberton, Hamp- 
shire, for some years; and afterwards lived 
at East Hendred, Berkshire, the seat of 
Thomas John Eyston, who had married his 
half-sister, Mary Bruning. Retiring to Isle- 
worth, he died there on 3 June 1802. Brun- 
ing published: 1. ‘The Divine Giconomy of 
Christ,’ London, 1791, 8vo. 2. ‘ Remarks on 
the Rev, Joseph Berington’s Examination of 
Events termed miraculous, as reported in 
Letters from Italy, addressed to the public,’ 
London, 1796, 12mo. 


(Oliver's Collections S. J. 62; Foley’s Re- 
cords S. J. v. 817, vil. 100; Backer’s Bibl. des 
Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus (1869), 
913.] T.C. 


BRUNNE, ROBERT pz, or Mannyne. 
[See MANNYNG. ] 


BRUNNING, BENJAMIN (jf. 1664), 
nonconformist divine, son of the Rev. John 
Brunning, rector of Semer in Suffolk, was 
baptised on 8 Oct. 1623. He received his 
academical education at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was admitted to a fellow- 
ship on 5 May 1645. He was ejected in 
1662, and became a nonconformist minister 
at Ipswich. The following is the account 
given of him by Calamy (Ljected Ministers, 
u. 645): ‘Mr. Benjamin Brunning was fel- 
low of Jesus College, Cambridge; one of 
great usefulness there, and of a general repu- 
tation in the university for his wit and learn- 
ing. He wasa man of large and deep thoughts, 
and his province required it ; he having the 
most judicious persons in the town and 
country, both ministers and people, for his 
audience.’ He was author of the following 
sermons: 1. ‘A Sermon preached at an Elec- 
tion of Parliament Men, in a Critical Time,’ 
on James iii. 17, 1660, 4to. 2. ‘ Against Im- 
positions and Conformity, from the Second 
Commandment.’ 

[Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, iii. 321”; Addit. 
MS. 5863 f. 177, 19165 f. 227; Palmer’s Non- 
conformists’ Memorial, iii. 271.] Mey (Ot, 


BRUNTON, ELIZABETH. [See 
YATES. | 


BRUNTON, GEORGE (1799-1836), 
Scottish lawyer and journalist, was born on 
31 Jan. 1799, and was educated at the Canon- 
gate High School, Edinburgh. He was ad- 
mitted a solicitor in 1831; and in the fol- 
lowing year, with Mr. David Haig, brought 
out ‘An Historical Account of the Senators 
of the College of Justice, from its Institu- 
tion in MDXxxuI,’ 8vo, Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, 1832, This volume, which was at first 
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undertaken as a republication of the ‘Cata- 
logue of the Lords of Session,’ prepared by 
Lord Hailes in 1767, with a continuation to 
the time of its issue, became a collection of 
short biographies. 
contributor to periodicals, and an advanced 
liberal. He established in 1834 a weekly 
Saturday newspaper called ‘The Patriot,’ 
which was dropped upon his death (Tazt’s 
Edinburgh Magazine,November 1836). Brun- 
ton died on2 June 1836, at Paris, whither he 
had gone in search of health. 

[Edinburgh Almanac, 1831-7; Caledonian 
Mercury, 11 June 1836; Gent. Mag. July 1836; 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, November 1836 ; 


Irving’s Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen, 1881.] 
A. H. G. 


BRUNTON, Miss LOUISA. [See 


CRAVEN. | 


BRUNTON, MARY (1778-1818), no- 
velist, was daughter of Colonel Thomas 
Balfour of Elwick. Her mother was the 
daughter of Colonel Ligonier. Mary Bal- 
four was born in the island of Barra, Orkney, 


on 1 Noy. 1778. Her early education was 


irregular, but the girl learned music, French, 
and Italian. 
twentieth year she managed her father’s 
household. About 1798 she married the Rey. 
Alexander Brunton, and settled in the par- 
sonage of Bolton, near Haddington. The 
young couple studied together philosophy 
and history. In 1803 they went to live in 


Edinburgh. In 1810 Mrs. Brunton’s first | 


novel, ‘ Self-Control,’ was published; it was 
dedicated to Joanna Baillie, and the circum- 
stance led to a pleasant and lifelong inter- 
course. The book had a marked success. A 
second novel, ‘ Discipline,’ appeared in De- 
cember 1814. In a letter to her brother, 
while acknowledging that she loved ‘money 
dearly,’ she declares that her great purpose 
had been ‘to procure admission for the reli- 

ion of a sound mind and of the Bible where 
it cannot find access in any other form.’ 
The repairing of the Tron Church in 1815 
gave Dr. Brunton and his wife an opportunity 
for a visit to London and to the south-west 
of England. She now projected a series of 
domestic tales, and made considerable pro- 
gress with one called‘ Emmeline.’ But after 
giving birth to a stillborn son on 7 Dec., 
she was attacked by fever, and died 19 Dec. 
1818. A life of Mrs. Brunton, with selec- 
tions from her correspondence, hertwo novels, 
the unfinished story of ‘Emmeline,’ and some 
other literary remains, were published by her 
husband in 1819. ‘Self-Control’ and ‘ Dis- 
cipline’ were republished in Bentley’s Stan- 
dard Novels in 1832, and in cheap editions 


Brunton was a frequent | 


in 1837 and 1852, A French translation of 
‘Self-Control’ appeared in Paris in 1829. _ 
ALEXANDER Brunton, Mrs. Brunton’s bio- 
grapher, was born at Edinburgh in 1772, and 
became minister of Bolton in 1797, of the 
New Greyfriars, Edinburgh, in 1803, and of 
the Tron Church in 1809. He was professor 
of oriental languages in the university of 
Edinburgh, and died 9 Feb. 1854. His works 
are: ‘Sermons and Lectures,’ Edinburgh, 
1818; ‘Persian Grammar,’ Edinburgh, 1822. 
[The Biographical Memoir mentioned above; 
Quérard’s La Littérature Francaise Contempo- 
raine, Paris, 1846, t. 11, 461; Blackwood’s 
Magazine, v. 183.] WW aH AAS 


BRUNTON, WILLIAM (1777-1851), 
engineer and inventor, was eldest son of Ro- 
bert Brunton, a watch and clock maker at 
Dalkeith, where he was born on 26 May 1777. 
He studied mechanics in his father’s shop and 
engineering under his grandfather, who was 
a colliery viewer in the neighbourhood. In 
1790 he commenced work in the fitting shops 
of the New Lanark cotton mills belonging 
to David Dale and Sir Richard Arkwright ; 
but after five years, being attracted by the 


| fame of the great works at Soho, he migrated 
From her sixteenth to her 


to the south, and obtained employment in 
1796 with Boulton and Watt. He rema’ned 
at Soho until he was made foreman and 
superintendent of the engine manufactory. 
Leaving Soho in 1818 he joined Mr. Jessop’s 
Butterley Works, and being deputed to re- 
present his master in many important mis- 
sions he made the acquaintance of John 
Rennie, Thomas Telford, and other eminent 
engineers. In 1815 he became a partner in 
and the mechanical manager of the Eagle 
Foundry, Birmingham, where he remained 
ten years, during which time he designed and 
executed a great variety of important works. 
From 1825 to 1835 he appears to have been 
practising in London as a civil engineer, but 
quitting the metropolis at the latter date he 
took a share in the Cwm Avon Tin Works, 
Glamorganshire, where he erected copper 
smelting furnaces and rolling mills. He be- 
came connected with the Maesteg Works in 
the same county, and with a brewery at 
Neath in 1838; here a total failure ensued, 
and the savings of his life were lost. After 
this he occasionally reappeared in his profes- 
sion, but was never again fully embarked in 
business. He was a member of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, but the date of 
his admission has not been found. As a 
mechanical engineer his works were various 
and important; many of them were in the 
adaptation of original and ingenious modes 
of reducing and manufacturing metals, and 
the improvement of the machinery connected 


Brunyard 
therewith. In the introduction of steam na- 
vigation he had a large share ; he made some 
of the original engines used on the Humber and 
the Trent, and some of the earliest on the Mer- 
sey, including those for the vessel which first 
plied on the Liverpool ferries in 1814. He 
fitted out the Sir Francis Drake at Plymouth 
in 1824, the first steamer that ever took a 
man-of-warin tow. His calciner was used on 
the works of most of the tin mines in Cornwall, 
as well as at the silver ore works in Mexico, 
and his fan regulator was also found to be a 
most useful invention. At the Butterley 
works he applied the principle of a rapid ro- 
tation of the mould in casting iron pipes, and 
incurred great ieee in securing a patent, 
only to find that a foreigner, who used the same 
hes in casting terra cotta, had recited in 

is specifications that the same mode might 

be applied to metals. The most novel and 
ingenious of his inventions was the walking 
machine called the Steam Horse, which he 
made at Butterley in 1813, and which worked 
with a load up a gradient of 1 in36 during all 
the winter of 1814 at the Newbottle colliery. 
Karly in 1815, through some carelessness, this 
machine exploded, and most unfortunately 
killed thirteen persons (Woon, 77reatise on 
Rail Roads, 1825, pp. 131-5, with a plate). 

In the course of his career he obtained 
many patents, but derived little remuneration 
from them, although several of them came 
into general use. Latterly he turned his at- 
tention to the subject of improved ventilation 
for collieries, and sent models of his inven- 
tions to the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. 
He was intimate with all the engineers of the 
older school, and was almost the last of that 
celebrated set of men. He died at the resi- 
dence of his son, William Brunton, at Cam- 
borne, Cornwall, 5 Oct. 1851, having married, 
30 Oct. 1810, Anne Elizabeth Button, adopted 
daughter of John and Rebecca Dickinson of 
Summer Hill, Birmingham. She died at 
Eaglesbush, Neath, Glamorganshire, 1845, 
leaving sons, who have become well known 
as engineers. 

[Minutes of Proceedings of Institution of Civil 
Engineers, xi. 95-99 (1852).] G. C. B. 


BRUNYARD, WILLIAM (7. 1850), 
Dominican friar, described as the author of a 
‘Summa Theologie,’ and of certain ‘ Distinc- 
tiones’ and ‘ Determinationes,’ is probably, as 
Echard suggested (Script. Ord. Domin. 1. 
634 6), identical with the better known John 
de Bromyarde [q. v.] 

[Boston ap. Tanuer’s Bibl. Brit., pref, 
pp. xxxiii, xl; Bale’s Cat. Script. Brit. v. 77, 
pp. 429 seq. (see also Bale’s Notebook in the 
Bodleian Library, Selden MS. supr. 64, f. 53); 
Pits’s Comm. de Script. Brit. p. 479.] R.L. P. 
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BRUODINE, ANTHONY (7. 1672), 
Trish Franciscan, was a native of the county 
of Clare. He became a Recollect friar and 
Jubilate lecturer of divinity in the Irish con- 
vent of the Holy Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin at Prague. He wrote: 1. ‘(codo- 
mia Minoriticee Schole Salamonis, Johannis 
Duns Scoti, sive Universe Theologiz Scho- 
lasticee Manualis Summa,’ Prague, 1663, 
8vo. 2. ‘Corolla Gicodomiz Minoriticz 
Scholz Salamonis, Doctoris subtilis; sive 
pars altera ManualisSumme totius Theologiz 
Speculative,’ Prague, 1664, 8vo. 3. ‘ Pro- 
pugnaculum Catholic Veritatis, Pars prima 
Historica, in quinque libros distributa, 
Prague, 1668, 4to. In the fifth book he 
violently attacks Thomas Carve’s ‘ Lyra,’ or 
annals of Ireland, in a chapter headed ‘ De 
Carve seu Carrani erroribus et imposturis.’ 
This provoked from Carve the ‘ Enchiridion 
Apologeticum,’ Nuremberg, 1670, 12mo. In 
answer to this a tract called the ‘ Anatomi- 
cum Examen Enchiridii’ was published at 
Prague in 1671, but whether this was written 
by Friar Cornelius O’Mollony, a relative of 
Bruodine’s, or by Bruodine himself under 
that name, as Carve believed, is uncertain 
[eee Carve, THomas]. 4. ‘Armamentarium 

heologicum,’ Prague, 4to. He is probably 
identical with the Antonius Prodinus whose 
‘Descriptio Regni Hiberniz, Sanctorum In- 
sule, et de prima origine miseriarum & mo- 
tuum in Anglia, Scotia, et Hibernia, regnante 
Caroio primo rege’ was printed at Rome, 
1721, 4to, under the editorship of the exiled 
son of Phelim O’Neill. 

[Ware’s Writers of Ireland (Harris), 160, 161; 
Kerney’s Pref. to reprint of Carve’s Itinerarium 
(1859), pp. ix, x ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), 
295, 383, 1979; Bibl. Grenvilliana, i. 119, 575; 
Cat. Lib. Impress, in Bibl, Col. Trin. Dubl. 
(1864), i. 490, 491.] T. C. 


BRUTTON, NICHOLAS (1780-1843), 
lieutenant-colonel, descended from the old 
Devonshire family of Brutton or Bruteton, 
entered the army as ensign in the 75th foot 
in 1795, proceeded to India, served at the 
battle of Seedasseer in 1799, through the 
Mysore campaign as aide-de-camp to Colonel 
Hart, and led one of the storming parties 
at Seringapatam on 4 May 1799, when he 
was severely wounded. He served through 
the campaign in Canara; at the siege and 
assault of Jamalabad, and under Lord Lake 
through the campaigns of 1804-5. At Bhurt- 
pore he led a storming party, and was again 
severely wounded. He exchanged into the 
8th hussars, served in the Sikh country in 
1809 under General St. Leger, and as bri- 
gade-major to General Wood in the Pindar- 
ree campaign, 1812, 


Brwynllys 


On the breaking out of the Nepal war he 


proceeded as brevet-major in command of 
three troops of the 8th hussars, and led the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga at the head of 
one hundred dismounted troopers, and was 
again severely wounded. He served as bri- 
gade-major at the siege and capture of Hatt- 
rass, and in the Pindarree campaign of 1817 
was promoted to a majority in the 8th hussars, 
and on the return of that regiment to Europe, 
in 1821, exchanged into the 11th hussars, with 
which regiment he served at the siege and 
capture of Bhurtpore. In 1830 he succeeded 
to the lieutenant-coloneley and commanded 
the 11th hussars until 1837, when he sold out, 
and was succeeded by the Earl of Cardigan. 

Brutton was present at the siege and 
capture of the six strongest fortressesin India. 
On leaving the 11th hussars he was pre- 
sented by the officers with a splendid piece 
of plate in testimony of their regard. He 
had a pension for his wounds of 1002. a 
year, and died in retirement at Bordeaux on 
26 March 1843. 

[War Office Records; United Service Maga- 
zine, melxxiv. May 1843.] HebaGs 


BRWYNLLYS, BEDO (7. 1450-1480), 
a Welsh poet, so named from his birthplace, 
Brwynllys in Herefordshire. Many poems 
by him, chiefly odes, are preserved in the 
Welsh School MSS. now in the British Mu- 
seum, and several short passages are printed 
in Davies’s ‘ Flores Poetarum Britannicorum.’ 
Brwynllys made the first collection of the 
poems of Dafydd ab Gwilym, but his collec- 
tion is said to have been lost in the ruin of 
Raglan Castle, where it was preserved. 

[Williams’s Dict. of Eminent Welshmen; 
Welsh School MSS., British Museum.] A. M. 


BRYAN, AUGUSTINE (d. 1726), clas- 
sical scholar, received his education at Trinity 
College, Cambridge (B.A. 1711, M.A. 1716); 
was instituted to the rectory of Piddlehinton, 
Dorsetshire, on 16 Jan. 1722; and died on 
6 April 1726. He published a sermon on 
the election of the lord mayor in 1718, and 
just before his death he had finished the 
printing of a splendid edition of Plutarch’s 
‘ Lives,’ which was completed by Moses du 
Soul, and published under the title of ‘ Plu- 
tarchi Cheronensis Vite Parallele, cum 
singulis aliquot. Grace et Latine. Ad- 
duntur variantes Lectiones ex MSS. Codd. 
Veteres et Novee, Doctorum Virorum Note 
et Emendationes, et Indices accuratissimi,’ 
5 vols., London, 1723-9, 4to. This excel- 
lent edition is adorned with the heads of 
the illustrious persons engraved from gems. 
The Greek text is printed from the Paris 
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the Latin translation is also chiefly adopted 


from that edition. 

[Hutchins’s Dorsetshire, 2nd edit. ii. 352, 353; 
Nichols’s Lit. Aneed. iv. 286; Nichols’s Ilustr. 
of Lit. iv. 375, viii. 629; Political State of Great 
Britain, xxxi. 344; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), 
1890; Graduati Cantabrigienses (1787), go 


BRYAN, Sir FRANCIS (d. 1550), poet, 
translator, soldier, and diplomatist, was the 
son of Sir Thomas Bryan, and grandson of 
Sir Thomas Bryan, chief justice of the com- 
mon pleas from 1471 till his death in 1500 
(Foss, Judges). His father was knighted by 
Henry VII in 1497, was ‘knight of the body’ 
at the opening of Henry VIII's reign, and 
repeatedly served on the commission of the 
peace for Buckinghamshire, where the family 
property was settled. Francis Bryan’s mother 
was Margaret, daughter of Humphry Bour- 
chier, and sister of John Bourchier, lord Ber- 
ners [q.v.] Lady Bryan was for a time go- 
verness to the princesses Mary and Elizabeth, 
and died in 1551-2 (cf. Mappmn, Expenses 
of the Princess Mary, 216). Anne Boleyn is 
stated to have been his cousin; but we have 
been unable to discover the exact genealogical 
connection. Bryan’s prominence in politics 
was mainly due to the lasting affection which 
Henry VIII conceived for him in early youth. 

Bryan is believed to have been educated 
at Oxford. In April 1513 he received his 
first official appointment, that of captain of 
the Margaret Bonaventure, a ship in the re- 
tinue of Sir Thomas Howard, afterwards duke 
of Norfolk, the newly appointed admiral. In 
the court entertainments held at Richmond 
(19 April 1515), at Eltham (Christmas 1516), 
and at Greenwich (7 July 1517), Bryan took a 
prominent part, and received very rich apparel 
from the king on each occasion (BREWER, 
Henry VILL, ii. pt. ii. pp. 1503-5, 1510). He 
became the king’s cupbearer in 1516. In De- 
cember 1518 he was acting as ‘master of the 
Toyles, and storing Greenwich Park with 
‘quick deer.’ In 1520he attended Henry VIII 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and took 
part in the jousts there under the captaincy 
of the Earl of Devonshire ; and on 29 Sept. 
he received a pension from the king of 
331. 6s. 8d. as a servant and ‘acipherer.’ He 
served in Brittany under the Earl of Surrey 
in July 1522, and was knighted by his com- 
mander for his hardiness and courage (Hatz, 
Chronicle). He was one of the sheriffs of 
Essex and Hertfordshire in 1523, and accom- 
panied Wolsey on his visit to Calais (9 July 
1527), where he remained some days. A 
year later he escorted the papal envoy Cam- 
peggio, on his way to England from Orleans, 


edition of 1624, with a few corrections, and | to Calais. In November 1528 Bryan was 
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sent to Rome by Henry to obtain the papal 
sanction for his divorce from Catherine. 
Bryan was especially instructed to induce 
the pope to withdraw from his friendship 
with the emperor, and to discover the in- 
structions originally given to Campeggio. 
Much to his disappointment, Bryan failed in 
his mission. Soon after leaving England he 
had written to his cousin, Anne Boleyn, en- 
couraging her to look forward to the imme- 
diate removal of all obstacles between her 
and the title of queen; but he subsequently 
(5 May 1529) had to confess to the king that 
nothing would serve to gain the pope’s con- 
sent to Catherine’s divorce. On 10 May 1533 
Bryan, with Sir Thomas Gage and Lord Vaux, 
presented to Queen Catherine at Ampthill 
the summons bidding her appear before Arch- 
bishop Cranmer’s court at Dunstable, to show 
cause why the divorce should not proceed ; 
but the queen, who felt the presence of Bryan, 
a relative of Anne Boleyn, a new insult, in- 
formed the messengers that she did not ac- 
knowledge the court’s competency. In 1531 
Bryan was sent as ambassador to France, 
whither he was soon followed by Sir Nicholas 
Carew, his sister’s husband, and at the time 
as zealous a champion of Anne Boleyn as 
himself. Between May and August 1533 
Bryan was travelling with the Duke of Nor- 
folk in France seeking to prevent an alliance 


or even a meeting between the pope and the | 
He fought, as a captain of light horse, under 
| the Duke of Somerset at Musselburgh 27 Sept. 


king of France, and he was engaged in similar 
negotiations, together with Bishop Gardiner 
and Sir John Wallop, in December 1535. 
Bryan during all these years remained the 
king’s permanent favourite. Throughout the 
reign almost all Henry’s amusements were 
shared in by him, and he acquired on that 
account an unrivalled reputation for disso- 
luteness. Undoubtedly Bryan retained his 
place in the king’s affection by very question- 
able means, When the influence of the Bo- 
leyn family was declining, Bryan entered upon 
a convenient quarrel with Lord Rochford, 
which enabled the king to break with his 
brother-in-law by openly declaring himself 
on his fayourite’s side. In May 1536 Anne 
Boleyn was charged with the offences for 
which she suffered on the scaffold, and Crom- 
well—no doubt without the knowledge of 
Henry VII[—at first suspected Bryan of 
being one of the queen’s accomplices. When 
the charges were being formulated, Cromwell, 
who had no liking for Bryan, hastily sent for 
him from the country; but no further steps 
were taken against him, and thereisno ground 
for believing the suspicion to have been well 
founded. It is clear that Bryan was very 
anxious to secure the queen’s conviction 
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ix. the deposition of the abbot of Woburn 
relating to an important conversation with 
Bryan on this subject), and he had the base- 
ness to undertake the office of conveying to 
Jane Seymour, Anne’s successor, the news of 
Anne Boleyn’s condemnation (15 May 1536), 
A pension vacated by one of Anne’s ac- 
complices was promptly bestowed on Bryan 
by the king. Cromwell, in writing of this 
circumstance to Gardiner and Wallop, calls 
Bryan ‘the vicar of hell’—a popular nick- 
name which his cruel indifference to the fate 
of his cousin Anne Boleyn proves that he 
well deserved. Bryan conspicuously aided 
the government in repressing the rebellion 
known as the Pilgrimage of Grace in October 
of the same year. On 15 Oct. 1537 he played 
a prominent part at the christening of Prince 


|Edward., In Dec. 1589 he was one of the 


king’s household deputed to meet Anne of 
Cleves near Calais on her way to England, and 
Hall, the chronicler, notes the splendour of 
his dress, He wasM.P. for Buckinghamshire, 
1542 and 1544, Atthefuneralof Henry VIII, 


on 14 Feb. 1546-7, Bryan was assigned a 


chief place as ‘master of the henchmen.’ 
Asa member of the privy council Bryan 


| took part in public affairs until the close of 


Henry VIII's reign, and at the beginning of 


_ Edward VI’s reign he was given a large share 


of the lands which the dissolution of the 
monasteries had handed over to the crown. 


1547, when he was created a knight banneret. 
Soon afterwards Bryan rendered the govern- 
ment a very curious service. In 1548 James 
Butler, ninth earl of Ormonde, an Irish noble, 
whose powerful influence was obnoxious to 
the government at Dublin, although there 
were no valid grounds for suspecting his 
loyalty, died in London of poison under very 
suspicious circumstances. Thereupon his 
widow, Joan, daughter and heiress of James 
FitzJohn Fitzgerald, eleventh earl of Des- 
mond, sought to marry her relative, Gerald 
Fitzgerald, the heir of the fifteenth earl of 
Desmond. To prevent this marriage, which 
would have united the leading representatives 
of the two chief Irish noble houses, Bryan was 
induced to prefer a suit to the lady himself. 
He had previously married (after 1517) Phi- 
lippa, a rich heiress and widow of Sir John 
Fortescue (Morant, Zssex, i. 117); but 
Bryan’s first wife died some time after 1534, 
and in 1548 he married the widowed countess. 
He was immediately nominated lord marshal 
of Ireland, and arrived in Dublin with his wife 
in November 1548, Sir Edward Bellingham, 
the haughty lord-deputy, resented his appoint- 


(FROUDE, ii, 385, quotes from Cotton MS. E. | ment, but Bryan’s marriage gave him thecom- 
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mand of the Butler influence, and Bellingham 
wasunabletoinjurehim. On Bellingham’sde- 
parture from Ireland on 16 Dec. 1549 the Trish 
council recognised Bryan’s powerful position 
by electing him lord-justice, pending the ar- 
rival ofa new deputy. But on 2 Feb. 1549-50 
Bryan died suddenly at Clonmel. <A post- 
mortem examination was ordered to determine 
the cause of death, but the doctors came to 
no more satisfactory conclusion than that he 
died of grief, a conclusion unsupported by 
external evidence. Sir John Allen, the Irish 
chancellor, who was present at Bryan’s death 
and at the autopsy, states that ‘he departed 
very godly.” Roger Ascham, in the ‘ Schole- 
master,’ 1568, writes: ‘Some men being never 
so old and spent by yeares will still be full of 
youthfull conditions, as was Syr F. Bryan, and 
evermore wold have bene’(ed. Mayor, p. 129). 

Bryan, like many other of Henry VIII's 
courtiers, interested himself deeply in litera- 
ture. He is probably the ‘ Brian’ to whom 
Erasmus frequently refers in his correspon- 
dence as one of his admirers in England, and 
he was the intimate friend of the poets Wyatt 
and Surrey. Like them he wrote poetry, but 
although Bryan had once a high reputation 
as a poet, his poetry is now unfortunately 
undiscoverable. He was an anonymous con- 
tributor to the ‘Songes and Sonettes written 
by the ryght honorable Lorde Henry Howard, 
late earl of Surrey, and others,’ 1557, usually 
known as ‘ Tottel’s Miscellany ;’ but it is im- 
possible to distinguish his work there from 
that of the other anonymous writers. Of the 
high esteem in which his poetry was held in 
the sixteenth century there is abundant evi- 
dence. Wyatt dedicated a bitter satire to 
Bryan on the contemptible practices of court 
life; and while rallying him on his restless 
activity in politics, speaks of his fine literary 
taste. Drayton, in his ‘Heroicall Epistle’ 
of the Earl of Surrey to the Lady Geraldine 
(first published in 1629, but written much 
earlier), refers to 

sacred Bryan (whom the Muses kept, 
And in his cradle rockt him while he slept); 


the poet represents Bryanas honouring Surrey | 


‘in sacred verses most divinely pen’d.’ Simi- 
larly Drayton, in his ‘Letter . . . of Poets 
and Poesie,’ is as enthusiastic in praise of 
Bryan as of Surrey and Wyatt, and distinctly 
states that he was a chief author 


Of those small poems which the title beare 
Of songs and sonnets— 


a reference to ‘Tottel’s Miscellany. Francis 
Meres, in his ‘ Palladis Tamia,’ 1598, describes 
Bryan with many other famous poets as ‘ the 
most passionate among us to bewail and be- 
moan the complexities of love.’ 
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Bryan was also a student of foreign lan- 
guages and literature. It is clear that his 
uncle, John Bourchier, lord Berners [q. v-]; 
consulted him about much of his literary 
work. It was at Bryan’s desire that Lord 
Berners undertook his translation of Guevara’s 
‘Marcus Aurelius’ (1534). Guevara, the 
founder of Euphuism, was apparently Bryan’s 
favourite author. Not content with suggest- 
ing and editing his uncle’s translation of one 
of the famous Spanish writer’s books, he him- 
self translated another through the French. 
It first appeared anonymously in 1548 under 
the title of ‘A Dispraise of the Life of a 
Courtier and a Commendacion of the Life of 
a Labouryng Man,’ London (by Berthelet), 
August 1548. In this form the work is of ex- 
cessive rarity. In 1575‘ T. Tymme, minister,’ 
reprinted the book as ‘A Looking-glasse for 
the Courte, composed in the Castilion tongue 
by the Lorde Anthony of Guevarra, Bishop 
of Mondonent and Cronicler to the Emperor 
Charles, and out of Castilion drawne into 
Frenche by Anthony Alaygre, and out of the 
Frenche tongue into Englishe by Sir Frauncis 
Briant, Knight, one of the priuye chamber in 
the raygn of K. Henry the eyght.’ The editor 
added a poem in praise of the English trans- 
lator. A great many of Bryan’s letters are 
printed in Brewer and Gairdner’s ‘ Letters 
and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIIU.’ 
Three interesting manuscript letters are in 
the British Museum (Cotton MS. Vitell. B. 
x. 78, 77; and Harl. MS. 296, f. 18). 


[Nott’s edition of Surrey and Wyatt’s Poems; 
Brewer and Gairdner’s Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, 1509-35; Rymer’s Federa, xiv. 
380; Brewer’s Reign of Henry VIII, ed. Gaird- 
ner, 1884, vol. ii.; Archzologia, xxvi. 426 et seq. ; 
Chronicle of Calais (Camden Soc.); Collins’s 
Peerage, ed. Brydges, ix. 98; Lodge’s Peerage of 
Ireland, i. 71, 265; Metcalfe’s Book of Knights, 
29, 220; Hunter’s MS. Chorus Vatum (Add. MS, 
24490, ff. 104-5); Friedmann’s Anne Boleyn; 
Cal. State Papers (Foreign), 1509-85 ; Cal. State 
Papers (Irish), 1509-73; Hazlitt’s Bibliogra- 
phical Handbook ; Wood’s Athene Oxon. (Bliss), 
1. 169-70; Bagwell’s Ireland under the Tudors 
(1885).] Shi Be 

BRYAN, JOHN (d. 1545), logician, was 
born in London, and educated at Eton, whence 


| he was elected, in 1510, to King’s College, 
_Cambridge (B.A. 1515, M.A. 1518). | 


He 
gained the reputation of being one of the 
most learned men of his time in the Greek 
and Latin tongues. For two years he was 
ordinary reader of logic in the public schools, 
and in his lectures he wholly disregarded the 
knotty subtleties of the realists and nomi- 
nalists who then disturbed the university 
with their frivolous altercations, This dis- 
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pleased many, but recommended him to the 
notice of Erasmus, who highly extols his 
learning. He was instituted to the rectory 
of Shellow-Bowells, Essex, in 1523, and died 
about October 1545. He wrote a history of 
France, but it does not appear to have been 
published. 

‘ [Add. MS. 5814,f. 156; Newcourt’s Reperto- 
rium, li, 522; Knight’s Life of Erasmus, 146; 
Cooper's Athen Cantab. i. 87.] aC: 

BRYAN, JOHN, D.D. (d. 1676), ejected 
minister, was educated at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and held the rectory of Barford, 
near Warwick, worth 140. a year, but left 
it to go to Coventry, as vicar of Trinity 
Church, in 1644. The living was worth 802, 
to which the city agreed to add 20/7. Bryan 
was appointed by ‘ power of the parliament,’ 
and was not cordially welcomed by the 
vestry. In 1646 Bryan, assisted by Obadiah 
Grew, D.D. [q. v.], vicar of St. Michael’s, 
held a public disputation on infant baptism 
in Trinity Church with Hanserd Knollys, the 
baptist. Though Coventry was a stronghold 
of puritanism, it was not so well content as 
were some of its preachers to witness the 
subversion of the monarchy. Bryan, at the 
end of 1646, touched upon this dissatisfac- 
tion with the course which events were tak- 
ing in a sermon which was printed. The 
vestry in 1647 agreed to raise his stipend. In 
1652 and 1654 his services were sought by 
‘the towne of Shrewsbury,’ and the church- 
wardens bestirred themselves to keep him, 
But the citizens were remiss in discharging 
their very moderate promises for the support 
of their clergy. Nevertheless, the puritan 
preachers remained at their posts until the 
Act of Uniformity ejected them in 1662. 
Bryan took very much the same viewas Baxter 
on the question of conformity. To ministerial 
conformity he had ten objections, but he was 
willing to practise lay conformity and did so. 
Bishop Hacket tried to overcome his scruples, 
and offered him a month to consider, beyond 
the time allowed by the act; but Bryan gave 
up his vicarage, and was succeeded by Na- 
thaniel Wanley, of the ‘Wonders of the Little 
World’ (1678). Bryan continued to preach 
whenever and wherever he had liberty to do 
so; and in conjunction with Grew he founded 
a presbyterian congregation, which met, from 
1672, in licensed rooms. Bryanalsomade him- 
self very useful in educating students for the 
ministry, and though the dissenting academy 
as a recognised institution dates from Richard 
Frankland (whose academy at Rathmel was 
opened in 1670), yet Calamy tells us of Bryan 
that ‘there went out of his house more 
worthy ministers into the church of God than 
out of many colleges in the university in that 
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time.’ Bryan was a student to the last, very 
ready in controversy, and occasionally an 
extempore preacher. He was fond of George 
Herbert’s poems, and himself wrote verse. A 
tithe of his income he distributed in charity. 
He died at an advanced age on 4 March 
1675-6. His funeral sermon, by Wanley, is 
a very generous tribute to his merits. 

He left three sons: (1) John, M.A., vicar of 
Holy Cross (the abbey church), Shrewsbury, 
1652; minister of St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, 
27 March 1659; ejected 1662; minister of 
the presbyterian congregation meeting in 
High Street, Shrewsbury; died on 81 Aug. 
1699; buried in St. Chad’s churchyard. 
(2) Samuel, fellow of Peterhouse, vicar of 
Allesley, Warwickshire; ejected in 1662; 
imprisoned six months in Warwick gaol for 
preaching at Birmingham; household chap- 
lain at Belfast Castle to Arthur, first earl of 
Donegal (who left him 50/. a year for four 
years, besides his salary, in his will, dated 
17 March 1674); died out of his mind, ac- 
cording to Calamy. (8) Noah, fellow of 
Peterhouse ; ejected from a living at Stafford 
in 1662; according to Calamy, becamechap- 
lain to the Earl of Donegal, and died about 
1667, but it seems likely that Calamy has 
confused him with his brother. 

Bryan was succeeded as presbyterian mi- 
nister at Coventry by his brother Gervase 
(or Jarvis), appointed to the rectory of Old 
Swinford, Worcestershire, in 1655; ejected 
1662; lived at Birmingham till 1675, died 
at Coventry on 27 Dec. 1689, and was buried 
in Trinity Church. The liberty to meet in 
licensed rooms was withdrawn in 1682; but 
in 1687, after James’s declaration for liberty 
of conscience, Grew and Gervase Bryan re- 


_assembled their congregation in St. Nicho- 


las Hall, commonly called Leather Hall. 
Bryan published: 1. ‘The Vertuous Daugh- 
ter,’ 1640, 4to (sermon, Prov. xxxi. 29, at St. 
Mary’s, Warwick, at funeral, on 14 April 
1636, of Cicely, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Puckering ; at end is ‘her epitaph by the 
author’ in verse), 2. ‘A Discovery of the 
probable Sin causing this great Iudgement 
of Rain and Waters, viz. our Discontentment 
with our present Government, and inordinate 
desire of our King,’ 1647, 4to (sermon, 1 Sam. 
xii. 16-20, at Coventry, on 23 Dec. 1646, 
being the day of public humiliation; dedica- 
tion issued ‘from my study in Coventry’ on 
26 Dec. 1646). 3. ‘The Warwickshire Mi- 
nisters’ Testimony to the Trueth of Jesus 
Christ, and to the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant; as also against the errours, heresies, 
and blasphemies of these times, and the tole- 
ration of them; sent in a letter to the Mi- 
nisters of London, subscribers of the former 
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testimony,’ 1648, 4to (signed by Bryan, Grew, 
and John Herring as ministers of Coventry). 


4. ‘A Publick Disputation sundry dayes at | 


Killingworth [Kenilworth] in Warwickshire 
between John Bryan, &c. and John Onley, 
pastor of a church at Lawford, upon this 
question, Whether the parishes of this nation 
generally be true churches. Wherein are 
nine arguments alleged in proof of theaflirma- 
tive of the question, with the answer of I. O. 
thereunto, together with Dr. B.’s reply, &c.’ 
1655, 4to (this discussion was criticised in 
‘Animadversions upon a Disputation, &c.,’ 
1658, 4to, by J. Ley, prebendary of Chester). 


5. ‘Dwelling with God, the interest and duty | 


of believers, opened in eight sermons,’ 1670, 
8yo(epistle to the reader by Richard Baxter). 
6. Prefatory letter to ‘Sermon,’ 2 Cor. v. 20, 
by S. Gardner, 1672, 4to. 7. ‘ Harvest- 
Home: being the summe of certain sermons 
upon Job 5, 26, one whereof was preached 
at the funeral of Mr. Ob. Musson, an aged 
godly minister of the Gospel, in the Royally 
licensed rooms in Coventry ; the other since 
continued upon the subject. By J. B., D.D., 
late pastor of the Holy 'lrinity in that ancient 
and honourable city. The first part being 
a preparation of the corn for the sickle. The 
latter will be the reaping, shocking and inn- 
ing of that corn which is so fitted,’ London, 
printed for the author, 1674, 4to (this little 
volume of verse is very scarce; the British 
Museum has two copies, both with author’s 
corrections; ‘Ob.’ on the title-page is cor- 
rected to ‘ Rich.’ [Richard Musson wasejected 
from the rectory of Church Langton, Leices- 
tershire]; the preface says the author has 
presumed to send his book ‘to some of his 
nobleand most worthy friends;’ he introduces, 
from ] Pet.i.4, three perhaps unique words :— 
a kingdom that 

Is apthartal [aphthartal MS. corr.], amiantal, 

Amarantall—), 

[Calamy’s Account, 1713, pp. 546, 629, 735, 
743, 771; Continuation, 1723, pp. 850, 893; 
Monthly Repos. 1819, p. 600; Sibree and Cas- 
ton’s Independency in Warwickshire, 1855, pp. 
27, 29 seq.; Benn’s Hist. of Belfast, 1877, pp. 719 
seq-; Wanley’s MS. Diary in British Museum ; 
manuscript extracts from corporation records, 
Coventry, also from burial register and church- 
wardens’ accounts of Trinity parish, per Rey. 
F. M. Beaumont; Cole’s MS, Athene Cantab.] 

A. G. 


BRYAN, MARGARET (jf. 1815), 
natural philosopher, a beautiful and talented 
schoolmistress, was the wife of a Mr. Bryan. 
In 1797 she published in 4to, by subscription, 
a ‘Compendious System of Astronomy,’ with 
a portrait of herself and two daughters as a 
frontispiece, the whole engraved by Nutter 
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‘from a miniature by Samuel Shelley. Mrs. 
| Bryan dedicated her book to her pupils. The 
lectures of which the book consisted had been 
praised by Charles Hutton, then at Wool- 
wich (Preface, p. xi). An 8vo edition of the 
work was issued later. In 1806 Mrs. Bryan 
published, also by subscription, and in 4to, 
“Lectures on Natural Philosophy’ (thirteen 
lectures on hydrostatics, optics, pneumatics, 
acoustics), with a portrait of the authoress, 
engraved by Heath, after a painting by T. 
Kearsley; and there is a notice in it that 
‘Mrs. Bryan educates young ladies at Bryan 
House, Blackheath.’ In 1815 Mrs. Bryan 
produced an ‘ Astronomical and Geographical 
Class Book for Schools,’ a thin 8vo. 
‘Conversations on Chemistry,’ published 
anonymously in 1806, is also ascribed to her 
by Watt (B7b/. Brit.) and in the ‘Biog. Dict. 
of Living Authors’ (1816). Mrs. Bryan’s 
school appears to have been situated at one 
time at Blackheath, at another at 27 Lower 
Cadogan Place, near Hyde Park Corner, and 


lastly at Margate. 
[Mrs. Bryan’s Works.] J. H. 


BRYAN, MATTHEW (d. 1699), Jaco- 
bite preacher, son of Robert Bryan of Liming- 
ton, Somerset, sometime minister ofSt.Mary’s, 
Newington, Surrey, was born at Limington, 
became a semi-commoner of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, in 1665, and left the university with- 
out taking a degree in arts. After holding a 
benefice in the diocese of Bath and Wells 
for about ten years, he was appointed to his 
father’s old living, St. Mary’s, Newington, and 
to the afternoon lectureship at St. Michael’s, 
Crooked Lane. His living was sequestered 
for debt in 1684, A sermon preached by him 
at Newington and at St. Michael’s (26 Oct. 
and 2 Nov. of the same year) on 2 Cor. v. 11 
was said to contain reflections on the king’s 
courts of justice, and an accusation was laid 
against him before the dean of arches. In 
order to vindicate himself he printed this 
sermon, which certainly does not appear to 
contain any such reflections, with a dedica- 
tion, dated 10 Dec. 1684, to Dr. Peter Mew, 
bishop of Winchester, formerly his diocesan 
in Somerset. The archbishop was satisfied 
that the charge against him was groundless, 
and it was quashed accordingly. In July 
1685 Bryan accumulated the degrees of civil 
law at Oxford. Refusing to take the oaths 
on the accession of William and Mary, he lost 
his preferment, and became the minister of 
a Jacobite congregation meeting in St. Dun- 
stan’s Court, Fleet Street. This brought him 
into trouble several times. On 1 Jan. 1693 
his meeting was discovered, the names of his 


| congregation, consisting of about a hundred 
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ersons, were taken, and he was arrested. 
He died on 10 March 1699, and was buried 
in St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West. His works 
are : ‘The Certainty of the future Judgment’ 
(the sermon referred to above), 1685; ‘A 
Persuasion to the stricter Observance of the 
Lord’s Day, a sermon, 1686; ‘St. Paul’s 
Triumph in his Sufferings,” a sermon, 1692. 
In the dedication of this discourse he de- 
scribes himself as M. B. Indignusév rf Odiyret 
deo ka cvyKxowwrds, probably in reference 
to his sufferings as a Jacobite preacher, the 
sermon itself being on Eph. iv. 1. He also 
wrote two copies of verses printed in Ellis 
Walker’s translation of the ‘Encheiridion’ of 
Epictetus into English verse, 1702, and re- 
Maa Sir Humphrey Lynd’s ‘ Account of 

ertram the Priest,’ 1686. 

[Wood’s Athene Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 602, iv. 779, 
Life, cxiv; Luttrell’s Relation, ii. 398, iii. 1; 
Cox’s Literature of the Sabbath, ii. 81; Bryan’s 
Certainty of the future Judgment and his St. 
Paul’s Triumph.] W. iH. 

BRYAN, MICHAEL (1757-1821), con- 
noisseur, was born at Newcastle-on-Tyne on 
9 April 1757, and was educated at the gram- 
mar school of that town under Dr. Moyce. 
In 1781 he first visited London, whence he 
accompanied his elder brother to Flanders, 
where he became acquainted with, and after- 
wards married, the sister of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. In Flanders he continued to 
reside, with the exception of occasional visits 


the Low Countries and settled in London, In 
1793 or 1794 Bryan again went to the con- 
tinent in search of fine pictures. Among 
other places he visited Holland, and re- 
mained there until an order arrived from the 
French government to stop all the English 
then resident there. He was, among many 
others, detained at Rotterdam. It was here 
that he met M. L’Abord. In 1798 Bryan 
was applied to by L’Abord for his advice and 
assistance in disposing of the Italian part of 
the Orleans collection of pictures. He com- 
municated the circumstance to the Duke of 
Bridgewater, and his grace authorised him to 
treat for their purchase. After a negotiation 
of three weeks, the duke, with the Marquis 
of Stafford, then Lord Gower, and the Earl 
of Carlisle, became the purchasers, at the 
price of 48,5007. In 1801 Bryan obtained, 
through the medium of the Duke of Bridge- 
water, the king’s permission to visit Paris 
for the purpose of selecting from the cabi- 
net of M. Robit such objects of art as he 
might deem worthy of bringing to England. 
Among other fine pictures, he brought from 
Paris two by Murillo, the one representing 
the infant Christ as the Good Shepherd, and 
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the other the infant St. John with a lamb. 
In 1804 Bryan left the picture world, and 
retired to his brother’s in Yorkshire, where 
he remained until 1811. In 1812 Bryan 
again visited London, and commenced his 
‘ Biographical and Critical Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers,’ 2 vols. 4to. “The 
first part appeared in May 18138, and con- 
cluded in 1816. New editions appeared in 
1849; in 1886 (edited by R. E. Graves), 2 
vols. ; in 1893-5 (edited by R. E. Graves and 
Walter Armstrong), 2 vols.; and in 1903-5 
(revised and enlarged by C. N. Williamson), 
5 vols. In 1818 Bryan engaged in some 
picture speculations, which proved a failure. 
On 14 Feb, 1821 he had a paralytic stroke, 
and died on 21 March. 

[Literary Gazette, 1821, 
the Fine Arts, i, 27.] 


BRYANT, HENRY (1721-1799), bota- 
nist, was born in 1721, educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, graduated B.A. in 1749, 
and proceeded M.A,in 1753. He entered the 
church, but took up botany about 1764, after 
the death of his wife. He is said to have been 
a man of great acuteness and attainments in 
mathematics. From Norwich he was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Langham in 1758, 
removing afterwards to Heydon, and thence 
to the rectory of Colby, where he died on 
4 June 1799. He was a brother of Charles 
Bryant, author of ‘Flora distetica,’ &c., who 


p. 187; Magazine of 
L. F. 


to ii gland; amtils1790,-when hé/finally left | died shortly before him. He was the author 


of ‘A particular Enquiry into the Cause 
of that Disease in Wheat commonly called 
Brand,’ Norwich, 1784, 8vo. 

(Sir J. E. Smith in Trans. Linn. Soe. vii. 
(1804), 297-300; Gent. Mag. Ixix. (1799), pt. 1. 
532.] B. D. J. 

BRYANT, JACOB (1715-1804), anti- 
quary, was born in 1715 at Plymouth, where 
his father was an officer in the customs, but 
before his seventh year was removed to 
Chatham. The Rev. Samuel Thornton of 
Luddesdon, near Rochester, was his first 
schoolmaster, and in 1730 he was at Eton. 
Elected to King’s College, Cambridge, in 1736, 
he took his degrees, B.A. in 1740, M.A. in 1744, 
and he became a fellow of his college. Hewas 
first private tutor to Sir Thomas Stapylton, 
and then to the Marquis of Blandford, after- 
wards duke of Marlborough, and his brother, 
Lord Charles Spencer. In 1756 he was ap- 
pointed secretary to the Duke of Marlborough, 
master-general of ordnance, and went with 
him to Germany, where the latter died while 
commander-in-chief. At the same time Bry- 
ant held an office in the ordnance department 
worth 1,400/.a year. Mr. Hetherington made 
him his executor with a legacy of 3,000/,, and 
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the Marlborough family allowed him 1,000/. 
a year, gave him rooms at Blenheim, and the 
use of the famous library. He twice refused 
the mastership of the Charterhouse, although 
once actually elected. His first work was ‘Ob- 
servations and Enquiries relating to various 
parts of Ancient History, ... the Wind 
Euroclydon, the island Melite, the Shepherd 
Kings,’ &c. (Cambridge, 1767, 4to), in which 
he attacked the opinions of Bochart, Beza, 
Grotius, and Bentley. He next published 
the work with which his name is chiefly as- 
sociated, ‘A New System or an Analysis of 
Ancient Mythology,’ with plates, London, 
1774, two vols. 4to; second edition, 1775, 
4to; and vol. iii. 1776, 4to. Hisresearch is 


remarkable, but he had no knowledge of | 


oriental languages, and his system of etymo- 
logy was puerile and misleading. The third 
edition, in six vols. 8vo, was published in 1807. 
John Wesley published an abbreviation of the 
first two vols. of the 4to edition. Richardson, 
assisted by Sir William Jones, was Bryant’s 
chief opponent in the preface to his ‘Persian 
Dictionary.’ In an anonymous pamphlet,‘ An 


Apology,’ &c., of which only a few copies were | 
printed for literary friends, Bryant sustained | 
his opinions, whereupon Richardson revised | 


the dissertation on languages prefixed to the 
dictionary, and added a second part: ‘Fur- 
ther Remarks on the New Analysis of An- 
cient Mythology,’ &c., Oxford, 1778, 8vo. 
Bryant also wrote a pamphlet in answer 
to Wyttenbach, his Amsterdam antagonist, 
about the same time. His account of the 
Apamean medal being disputed in the ‘Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,’ he defended himself by 

ublishing ‘A Vindication of the Apamean 
Medal, and of the Inscription Nwy,’ London, 
1775, 4to. Eckhel, the great medallist, wp- 
held his views, but Daines Barrington and 
others strongly opposed him at the Society 
of Antiquaries (Archeologia, ii.) In 1775, 
four years after the death of his friend, Mr. 
Robert Wood, he edited, ‘with his improved 
thoughts,’ ‘An Essay on the Original Genius 
and Writings of Homer, with a Comparative 
View of the Troade, London, 4to. The 
first edition, of seven copies only, was a 
superb folio, privately printed in 1769. 
Bryant published in 1777, without his name, 
‘ Vindiciz Flaviane: a Vindication of the 
Testimony of Josephus concerning Jesus 
Christ, London, 8vo; second edition, with 
author’s name, London, 1780,8vo. This work 
converted even Dr. Priestley to his opinions, 
In 1778 he published ‘ A Farther Illustration 
of the Analysis... ,’ pp. 100, 8yo0 (no place). 
Henext published ‘An A ddress to Dr.Priestley 
-.. upon Philosophical Necessity,’ London, 
1780, 8vo, to which Priestley printed a re- 
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joinder the same year. When Tyrwhitt issued 


his work ‘The Poems supposed to have been 
written at Bristol by Thomas Rowley and 
others,’ Bryant, assisted by Dr. Glynn of 
King’s College, Cambridge, followed with his 
‘Observations on the Poems of Thomas Row- 
ley in which the Authenticity of those Poems 
is ascertained,’ 2 vols., London, 1781, 8vo, 
a work that did not add to his reputation. 
In 1783, at the expense of the Duke of 
Marlborough, the splendid folio work on the 
Marlborough gems, ‘Gemmarum Antiquarum 
Delectus,’ was privately printed, with ex- 
quisite engravings by Bartolozzi. The first 
volume was written in Latin by Bryant, and 
translated into French by Dr. Maty; the 
second by Dr. Cole, prebendary of West- 
minster, and the French by Dr. Dutens. In 
1785 a paper ‘On the Zingara or Gypsey Lan- 
guage’ was read by Bryant to the Royal 
Society, and printed in the seventh volume of 
‘ Archeologia.’ He next published, without 
his name, ‘ A Treatise on the Authenticity of 


the Scriptures,’ London, 1791, 8vo; second 


edition, with author’s name, Cambridge, 1798, 
8vo; third edition, Cambridge, 1810, 8yvo, 
This work was written at the instigation of the 
Dowager Countess Pembroke, daughter of his 
patron, and the profits were given to the hos- 
pital for smallpox and inoculation. Then fol- 
lowed ‘ Observations on a controverted pas- 
sage in Justyn Martyr; also upon the Worship 
of Angels,’ London, 1793, 4to; ‘Observations 
upon the Plagues inflicted upon the E 

tians,’ with maps, London, 1794, 8vo, pp. 440. 
Professor Dalzel’s publication in 1794 of M. 
Chevalier’s ‘Description of the Plain of Troy’ 
elicited Bryant’s fearless work, ‘Observations 
upon a Treatise... (on) the Plain of Troy,’ 
Eton, 1795, 4to, and ‘A Dissertation con- 
cerning the War of Troy’ (P1796), 4to, pp. 
196; second edition, corrected, with his name, 
London, 1799, 4to. Bryant contended that 
no such war was ever undertalen, and no such 
city as the Phrygian Troy ever existed; but he 
won no converts, and was attacked onall sides 
by such men as Dr. Vincent, Gilbert Wake- 
field, Falconer, and Morritt. In 1799 he pub- 
lished ‘An Expostulation addressed to the 
British Critic,’ Eton, 4to, mistaking his an- 
tagonist Vincent for Wakefield, and for the 
first time losing his temper and using strong 
and unjustifiable language. His next work, 
‘The Sentiments of Philo-Judzeus concerning 
the Logos or Word of God,’ Cambridge, 1797, 
8vo, pp. 290, is full of fanciful speculation 
which detracted from his fame. In addition 
to these numerous works he published a trea- 
tise against the doctrines of Thomas Paine, 
and a disquisition ‘On the Land of Goshen’ 


’ 


written about 1767, was published in Mr, 
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Bowyer’s ‘Miscellaneous Tracts,’ 1785, 4to ; 
and his literary labours closed with ‘Obser- 
vations upon some Passages in Scripture’ 
(relating to Balaam, Joshua, Samson, and 
Jonah), London, 1803, 4to. It is apparent, 
however, from the preface to Faber’s ‘ Mys- 
teries of the Cabiri,’ 1803, 8vo, that Bryant 
had written a kind of supplement to his ‘ Ana- 
lysis of Ancient Mythology,’ a work on the 
Gods of Greece and Rome, which, in a letter 
to Faber, he said, ‘may possibly be published 
after his death,’ but his executors have never 
produced the work. Some of his humorous 
poems are found in periodicals of his time, 
but are of little interest except as examples 
of elegant Latin and Greek verse. 

Bryant, who was never married, had re- 
sided a long time before his death at Cypen- 
ham,in Farnham Royal,near Windsor. There 
the king and queen often visited him, and the 
former passed hours alone with him enjoying 
his conversation. A few months before his 
end came he said to his nephew, ‘ All I have 
written was with one view to the promulga- 
tion of truth, and all I have contended for I 
myself have believed.’ While reaching a book 
from a shelf he hurt his leg, mortification set 
in, and he died 14 Nov. 1804. His remains 
were interred in his own parish church, be- 
neath the seat he had occupied there, and a 
monument was erected to his memory near 
the same. 

In person he was a delicately formed man 
of low stature; late in life he was of seden- 
tary habits, but in his younger days he was 
very agile and fond of field sports, and once 
by swimming saved the life of Barnard, after- 
wards provost of Eton. To the last he was 
attached to his dogs,and kept thirteen spaniels 
at a time. He was temperate, courteous, and 
generous. His conversation was very pleas- 
ing and instructive, with a vein of quiet hu- 
mour. There are many pleasant anecdotes 
of him in Madame d’Arblay’s‘ Diary and Let- 
ters.’ In his lifetime his curious collection 
of Caxtons went to the Marquis of Blandford, 
and many valuable books were sent from his 
library to King George III. The classical 

art of his library was bequeathed to King’s 
Bollene, Cambridge; 2,000/. to the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel, 1,000/. to super- 
annuated collegers of Eton School, 500/. to 
“he poor of Farnham Royal, &c. 

The English portrait prefixed to the octavo 
edition of his work on ancient mythology is 
from a drawing by the Rev. J. Bearblock, 
taken in 1801. All literary authorities, and 
his monument, give the year of his birth as 
above, but in the Eton register-book he is 
entered as ‘12 years old in 1730.’ 

[Bryant’s Works; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. i. 672, 
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iii. 7, 42, 84,148, 515, iv. 348, 608, 667, v. 231, 
vill. 112, 129, 216, 249, 427, 508, 531, 540, 552, 
614, 685, ix. 198, 290, 577, 714; Nichols’s Lit. 
Ilust. li. 661, iii. 182, 218, 772, vi. 36, 249, 670, 
vi. 401, 404, 469; Gent. Mag. xlviii, 210, 625: 
New Monthly Mag. i. 327; Archzologia, iv. 315, 
331, 347, vii. 8387; Cole’s MSS., Brit. Mus. 
vols, xx. xxiii.; Martin’s Privately Printed 
Books, 85; Mme. dArblay’s Diary, 1846, iii. 
117, 228, 323, 375, 401.] J. W.-G. 


BRYCE, Smm ALEXANDER (4d. 1832), 
major-general and  colonel-commandant 
royal engineers, entered the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, Woolwich, as a cadet on 
7 Oct. 1782, and passed out as a second 
lieutenant, royal artillery, on 25 Aug. 1787. 
In the autumn of that year he was employed 
with Captain (afterwards Major-general) 
W. Mudge in carrying out General Roy’s 
system of triangulation for connecting the 
meridians of Greenwich and Paris, and in 
the measurement of a ‘base of verification’ 
in Romney Marsh, particulars of which will 
be found in ‘ Phil. Trans.’ 1790. Bryce was 
transferred from the royal artillery to the 
royal engineers in March 1789, and became 
a captain in the latter corps in 1794. After 
serving some years in North America and 
the Mediterranean, he found himself senior 
engineer officer with the army sent to Egypt 
under Sir Ralph Abercromby, in which posi- 
tion he was present at the landing, in the 
battles before Alexandria, and at the sur- 
render of Cairo, and directed the siege opera- 
tions at Aboukir, Fort Marabout, and Alex- 
andria. For his services in Egypt he received 
the brevet rank of major and permission to 
wear the insignia of the Ottoman order of 
the Crescent. Subsequently, as colonel, he 
served some years in Sicily. In the descent 
on Calabria he commanded a detachment of 
Sir John Stuart’s army that captured Dami- 
enti, and was commanding engineer in the 
expedition to the bay of Naples in 1809 
and in the defence of Sicily against Murat 
(Bunsury, Narrative). In 1814 he received 
the rank of brigadier-general, and was ap- 
pointed president of a commission to report 
on the restoration of the fortresses in the 
Netherlands. He became a major-general 
in 1825, colonel commandant Royal 
Engineers in 1829, and in 1880 inspector- 
general of fortifications. Bryce, who was 
much esteemed in private life as well as 
professionally, died, after a few hours’ ill- 
ness, at his residence, Hanover Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, on 4 Oct. 1882. 


[Kane’s List of Officers R. Art. (Woolwich, 
1869); Phil. Trans. 1790; Annual Army Lists; 
Wilson’s Expedition to Egypt (London, 1802); 
Bunbury’s Narrative of certain Passages in the 
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late War (London, 1852), pp. 829 et seq. ; Papers 
on subjects connected with the corps of R. En- 
gineers, iii. 411; Gent. Mag. (cii.) pegs t 


BRYCE, DAVID (1803-1876), architect, 
born on 3 April 1803, was the son of a builder 
in good businessin Edinburgh. Educated at 
the high school there, the aptitude for draw- 
ing which he early displayed induced his 
father to devote him to the profession of 
architecture, and to give him a thorough 
practical training in his own office, from which 
he passed to that of William Burn, then the 
leading architect in Edinburgh, whose partner 
he soon afterwards became. The partner- 
ship was dissolved on Burn’s removal to 
London in 1844, and Bryce succeeded to a 
very large and increasing practice, to which 
he devoted himself with the enthusiasm of 
an artistic temperament and untiring energy 
and perseverance. In the course of a busy 
and successful career, which was actively 
continued almost down to his death, he at- 
tained the foremost place in his profession in 
Scotland, and designed important works in 
most of the principal towns of that country. 
Bryce worked in all styles, and at first chiefly 
in the so-called Palladian and Italian Renais- 
sance, but he soon devoted himself more ex- 
clusively to the Gothic, particularly that 
variety of it known as Scottish Baronial, 
of which he became latterly the most dis- 
tinguished and the ablest exponent. It was 
in this style that his greatest successes were 
achieved, particularly in the erection and 
alteration of mansion houses throughout the 
country, of which at least fifty testify to 
his sound judgment in planning, as well as 
to his appreciation of its opportunities for 
picturesque effects. The best of his public 
buildings in this style are probably Fettes 
College and the Royal Infirmary in Edin- 
burgh; while the buildings of the Bank of 
Scotland, which so largely contribute to 
the beauty of the outline of the Old Town 
of Edinburgh, exhibit him at his best in 
the Italian style. His fame is, however, 
mainly due to his ability in reviving the 
picturesque French Gothic, now naturalised 
in Scotland under the name of Baronial ; and, 
to quote from the annual report of the 
Royal Scottish Academy in the year of his 
death, ‘ there is no doubt that his name will 
long be honourably associated with much 
that is best and most characteristic in the 
domestic architecture of later times.’ Bryce 
was a man of varied accomplishments, and, 
though somewhat rough in manner, of a genial 
and warm nature, which procured him the 
esteem of a large circle of friends. In the 
year 1835 he was elected an associate of the 
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Royal Scottish Academy, and in the follow- 
ing year became an academician. He was 
also a fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, of the Architectural Institute of 
Scotland, of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
and officiated for several years as grand archi- 
tect tothe Grand Lodge of Masonsin Scotland. 
At his death, which occurred on 7 May 1876, 
after a short illness from bronchitis, he left 
many important works in course of erection, 
which have since been completed under the 
superintendence of his nephew, who had been 
for some years his partner, and who suc- 
ceeded to his business. He died unmarried. 
Bryce attained a large and lucrative practice 
long before the days of competitions, and he 
is only known to have produced one compe- 
titive design—for the Albert Memorial in 
Edinburgh. His idea was to erect a sort of 
peel tower or keep in the castle, containing 
a large vaulted chamber, in which a statue 
of the prince should be placed. Perhaps if 
he had been the successful candidate he might 
have added another attraction to the town he 
has done so much to adorn. A full list of 
his works is given in the ‘ Builder,’ 27 May 
1876, p. 508. 

[Builder, vol. xxxiv. (1876); Architect, vol. 
xv. (1876); Scotsman (12 May 1876); Forty- 
ninth Annual Report of Council of the Royal 
Scottish Academy (1876).] GaaWieB: 

BRYCH, JAMES, the elder (1767-1857), 
divine, was born at Airdrie in Lanarkshire 
5 Dec. 1767, He was the son of John Bryce, 
descended from a family of small landowners 
settled at Dechmont in that county, and of 
Robina Allan, whose family, originally pos- 
sessed of considerable property near Airdrie, 
had lost most of it in the troubles of the 
seventeenth century, in which they had es- 
poused the covenanting cause. 

The son, educated at Glasgow University, 
was in 1795 ordained minister of the Anti- 
burgher Secession Church at Wick, Caithness. 
He was accused before the synod of latitudi- 
narianism because he had minimised the dif- 
ference between his own and other denomi- 
nations of christians, had condemned the 
extreme assumption of power by the clergy, 
and had argued that the dogmatic creeds of 
the church received too much respect as com- 
pared with the scriptures. He was suspended 
for two years, and when restored to his func- 
tions, feeling some indignation at the intole- 
rant spirit which then reigned in Scotland, 
he accepted an invitation to visit Ireland, 
where he ultimately settled in 1805 as minis- 
ter of the antiburgher congregation at Killaig 
in county Londonderry. At this time the 
ministers of the antiburgher and burgher 
bodies in Ulster had been offered a share in 
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the regtwm donwm,an annual endowment paid 
by the lord-lieutenant to the presbyterian mi- 
nisters (abolished in 1869). This had been 
distributed asa free gift without conditions; it 
‘was now for political reasons proposed greatly 
to increase its amount, but to require the 
recipient to first take the oath of allegiance, 
and to give the lord-lieutenant an absolute 
veto onits bestowal. The ministers of Bryce’s 
denomination vehemently denounced these 
terms, but when they found that the stipend 
could not be otherwise obtained, they sub- 
mittedandtook it. He alone stood firm, hold- 
ing that the requirements were dishonouring 
to Christ as the supreme head of the church, 
and tended to enslave a minister of religion 
end to degrade his oflice. Although separated 
thereby from his fellow-ministers, and unsup- 
ported by the parent church in Scotland, he 
maintained his principles, and thus, as others 
gradually gathered round him, became the 
founder of a branch of the presbyterian church 
which took the name of the Associate Pres- 
bytery of Ireland. This body was ultimately 
united with the Scottish united presbyterian 
church, which had by that time come to adopt 
similar views of spiritual independence. Mr. 
Bryce was a man of originality and literary 
culture, but he published little except several 
statements of his case and position in the ques- 
tion just described. He died at Killaig, at the 
age of ninety, 24 April 1857, having preached 
twice on the sabbath preceding his death. 


[Information from the family.] 


BRYCE, JAMES, the younger (1806- 
1877), schoolmaster and geologist, was the 
third son of James Bryce (1767-1857) [q.v. ] 
and of Catherine Annan of Auchtermuchty 
in Fifeshire, and wes born at Killaig, near 
Coleraine, 22 Oct. 1806. He was educated 
first by his father and eldest brother (the Rev. 
Dr. Bryce, still living), and afterwards at the 
university of Glasgow, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1828, having highly distinguished 
himself in classical studies. He had intended 
to study for the bar, but, finding this beyond 
his means, adopted the profession of teaching, 
and became mathematical master in the Bel- 
fast Academy, a foundation school of consider- 
able note in Ulster. In 1836 he married 
Margaret, daughterof James Young of A bbey- 
ville, county Antrim, and in 1846 was ap- 
pointed to the high school of Glasgow, the 
ancient public grammar school of that city, 
and held this office till his resignation in 
1874. He was a brilliant and sneccessful 
teacher both of mathematics and geography, 
but his special interest lay in the study of 
natural history. He devoted himself to geo- 
logical researches, first in the north of Ire- 
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land, and afterwardsin Scotland and northern 
England. He began in 1834 to write and pub- 
lish articleson the fossils of the lias, greensand, 
and chalk bedsin Antrim (the first appeared in 
the ‘ Philosophical Magazine’ for that year), 
and these having attracted the notice of Sir 
R. Murchison and Sir C. Lyell led to his 
election as a fellow of the Geological Societies 
of London and Dublin. His more important 
papers (among which may be found the first 
complete investigation and description of the 
structure of the Giant’s Causeway) appeared 
in the ‘ Transactions’ of the London society, 
others in the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Natural 
History Society of Belfast and of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Glasgow, of which he 
was more than once president. He also 
wrote ‘A Treatise on Algebra,’ which went 
through several editions, an introduction to 
‘Mathematical Astronomy and Geography,’ 
‘A Cyclopzedia of Geography,’ and a book on 
‘Arran and the other Clyde Islands,’ with 
special reference to their geology and anti- 
quities. He was a warm advocate of the 
more general introduction into schools of the 
teaching of natural history as well as natural 
science, and set the example of giving teaching 
voluntarily in these subjects, for which there 
was in his day noregular provision in the high 
schools of Scotland. In 1858 he received 
from his university, in the reform of which 
he had borne a leading part, the honorary 
decree of LL.D. After resigning his post 
at Glasgow, he settled in Edinburgh, and 
published his later contributions to geology 
in the ‘Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh.’ He was a keen and accurate 
observer, and, having an ardent love of nature 
and great physical activity, continued his 
field work in the highlands of Scotland with 
unflagging zeal to the end of his life. While 
examining a remarkable mass of eruptive 
granite at Inverfarigaig, on the shores of Loch 
Ness, ke disturbed some loose stones by the 
strokes of his hammer, and caused the blocks 
above to fall on him, killing him instanta- 
neously, 11 July 1877. He was then past 
seventy, but in the full enjoyment of his 
mental as well as physical powers. 


[Information from the family.] 


BRYDALL, JOHN (6. 1635?), law- 
writer, son of John Brydall, of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, 
and of the Rolls, a captain in the regiment 
of foot raised for the king’s service by the 
Inns of Court, and a famous master of pile- 
exercise, was a native of Somerset. He en- 
tered Queen’s College, Oxford, as a commoner 
in 1651, proceeded B.A., entered Lincoln’s 
Inn, and became secretary to Sir Harbottle 
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Grimston, master of the rolls. He published 
thirty-six treatises, chiefly on law, among 
which are: 1. ‘Speculum Juris Anglicani, 
or a View of the Laws of England,’ 1673. 
2. ‘ Jus Sigilli, or the Law of England touch- 
ing the Four Principal Seals,’ 1673. 3. ‘Jus 
Imaginis, or the Law of England relating 
to the Nobility and Gentry,’ 1673, 1675. 
4, ‘Jus Criminis, or the Law touching cer- 
tain Pleas of the Crown,’ 1676, 5. ‘Camera 
Regis, or a Short View of London... 
collected out of Law and History,’ 1677. 
6. ‘Decus et Tutamen, or a Prospect of the 
Laws of England,’ 1679. 7. ‘A Letter to a 
Friend, on the royal authority, 1679. 8. ‘The 
Clergy vindicated,’ 1679. 9. ‘Summus An- 
lise Seneschallus, a Survey of the Lord High 

teward,’ 1680. 10. ‘Jura Corone, His Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Rights asserted against Papal 

surpations ...’ 1680. 11. ‘A Letter to 
a Friend on Sovereignty,’ 1681. 12. ‘A New 
Year’s Gift for the Anti-Prerogative Men 
... Wherein . .. is discussed . . . the 
Earl of Danbigh’s pardon,’ 1682. 13. ‘An 
Appeal to the Conscience of a Fanatick.’ 
14, ‘Ars transferendi, or a sure Guide to 
the Conveyancer,’ 1697. 15. ‘Non Compos 
Mentis, or the Law relating to Natural Fools, 
Mad Folks, and Lunatic Persons,’ 1700. 
16. ‘Lex Spuriorum, or the Law relating to 
Bastardy, 1703. 17. ‘A Declaration of the 
Divers Preheminences . . . allowed... 
unto the Firstborn among His Majesty’s Sub- 
jects the Temporal Lords in Parliament,’ 
1704. He also left thirty other treatises in 
manuscript. He gave several of his own 
law treatises and some books to the libraries 
of Lincoln’s Inn and the Middle Temple. 


[Wood’s Athen (ed. Bliss), iv. 519; Collier’s 
Hist. Dict. vol. i.; Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. vii. 
211; Cat. of the Tracts of Law ... by John 
Brydall (1711), ap. Rawlinson MSS. 4to. 3, 367; 
Marvin’s Legal Bibliography, 145; Sweet’s Law 
Catalogue (1883), 39.] Wiss Hts 


BRYDGES, GREY, fifth Lorp CHannos 
(1579 P-1621), born about 1579, was son of 
William, fourth lord, by Mary, daughter of 
Sir Owen Hopton, lieutenant of the Tower [see 
Bryovegs, Sir Joun]. His father died on 
18 Nov. 1602, his mother on 28 Oct. 1624 

Lysons, Environs, iii.450). He was M.P. for 

ricklade, 1597, He and his family were 
friendly with the Earl of Essex. A cousin, 
Elizabeth, daughter of his uncle Giles, third 
lord, has been identified with the fair Mrs. 
Bridges to whom Essex showed so much atten- 
tion as to offend the queen (Sidney Papers). 
His father visited Essex at Essex House on the 
Sunday morning (8 Feb. 1600-1) of Essex’s 
insurrection, but he was not deemed by the 
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government far enough implicated in the 
conspiracy to prevent his sitting on the com- 
mission appointed to try the earl. His son, 
Grey Brydges, was, however, suspected of 
immediate complicity, and was sent to the 
Fleet prison with Cuffe and others after the 
insurrection (Lopes, Illustrations, iii. 120), 
but he was soon released. He succeeded his 
father in the barony(18 Nov. 1602), attended 
James I’s parliament (19 March 1603-4), was 
made knight of the Bath when Prince Charles 
was created duke of York (January 1604-5), 
visited Oxford with James I and was granted 
the degree of M.A. (30 Aug. 1605), and at- 
tended Prince Henry’s funeral in 1612. In 
all the court masques and tournaments 
Chandos took an active part. It was reported 
at court on 9 Sept. 1613 that a duel was to 
be fought by Chandos and the king’s fa- 
vourite, Lord Hay, afterwards Viscount Don- 
caster and Earl of Carlisle. On 2 July 1609 
he was appointed keeper of Ditton Park, 
Buckinghamshire, for life. In 1610 he was 
appointed one of the officers under Sir Ed- 
ward Cecil in command of an expedition to 
the Low Countries (News from Cleaveland, 
1611). The emperor’s forces were besieging 
Juliers, and the English had combined with 
Holland and France to protect the town. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury was Chandos’s 
companion through this campaign. Chandos 
lodged at Juliers with Sir Horace Vere, but 
does not seem to have taken much part in 
the fighting (Lorp HprBert, Autobiography, 
ed. 8. Lee, pages 112-13). On 27 April 1612 
Lord Salisbury (Sir Robert Cecil) stayed with 
Chandos at Ditton on his journey to Bath, 
where he died on 24 May following. On 
23 July of the same year Chandos visited 
Spa for his health. On 14 July 1616 there 
was some talk of making him president of 
Wales, and on 8 Nov. 1617 he was appointed 
to receive the Muscovite ambassadors then in 
England. His health was still failing, and 
after a trial in 1618 of the waters of Newen- 
ham Mills in Warwicksh‘re, he returned to 
Spa, where he died suddenly on 10 Aug. 1621. 
His body was brought to Sudeley and there 
buried. Lucy, countess of Bedford, writing 
on 30 Aug. 1621, states that his death was 
hastened by the Spa waters. An elegy was 
written by Sir John Beaumont. A few 
years before his death he married Anne, 
daughter of Ferdinando Stanley, earl of 
Derby, by whom he had two sons, George 
and William. His widow afterwards be- 
came the second wife of the infamous Earl 
of Castlehaven. 

Chandos lived sumptuously at Sudeley 
Castle; thrice a week his house was open to 
his neighbours; he was lavish in his gene- 
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rosity to the poor, and came up to London 
with an extraordinarily elaborate retinue. 
His liberality gained for him the title of 
‘king of the Cotswolds.’ There are very 
many references in the ‘State Papers’ to a 
family quarrel which Chandos inherited from 
his father, and which reflects little credit on 
his character. His first cousin, Elizabeth, 
to whom reference has already been made, 
appears to have claimed Sudeley and other 
parts of the Chandos property as the daughter 
and coheiress of Giles, the third lord. In 
his father’s lifetime Grey Brydges assaulted 
the lady’s representative at a conference 
held to settle the dispute (June 1602). In 
the following October it was proposed that 
Grey should marry Elizabeth, but finally, in 
December, when he had become fifth lord 
Chandos, it was stated that the controversy 
had been otherwise ‘compounded.’ Imme- 
diately after James I’s accession Elizabeth 
married Sir John Kennedy, one of the king’s 
Scotch attendants. Chandos appears to have 
opposed the match, and it was rumoured 
early in 1604 that Kennedy had a wife living 
in Scotland. But James I wrote to Chandos 
(19 Feb. 1603-4) entreating him to overlook 
Sir John’s errors because of his own love for 
his attendant. Elizabeth apparently left her 
husband and desired to have the matter legally 
examined, but as late as 1609 the lawfulness 
of the marriage had not been decided upon. 
Lord Chandos declined to aid his cousin, and 
she died deserted and in poverty in October 
1617. 

Horace Walpole credits Chandos with the 
authorship of an anonymous collection of 
highly interesting essays, entitled ‘Hore 
Subsecive,’ 1620, published by Edward 
Blount [q. v.] Anthony & Wood (Athene, 
iii. 1196) and Bishop Kennett (Memoirs of 
the Cavendish Family, 1708) state, however, 
that Gilbert Cavendish, eldest son of the 
first earl of Devonshire, was the author of 
the work. From some topical references the 
book would appear to have been written 
about 1615. Several copies are extant with 
the name of Lord Chandos inscribed on 
the title-page in seventeenth-century hand- 
writing. Wood states that Gilbert Caven- 
dish died young, and the general style of 
the essays precludes the supposition that 
they were the production of a young man. 
Malone and Park, the editor of Walpole, 
attributed the book on this ground to William, 
a brother of Gilbert, but Dr. Michael Lort 
and Sir S. E. Brydges adhered to Horace 
Walpole’s opinion that Grey Brydges was the 
author. The opposite opinion of Wood and 
Kennett, the earliest writers on the subject, 
deserves great weight, but it seems impossible 
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to decide the question finally with the scanty 
evidence at our disposal. 

Grey Brydges’s eldest son, Groran, who 
became sixth Lorp Cuannos, was a sturdy 
royalist, fought bravely at the first battle of 
Newbury, and afterwards in the west of Eng- 
land (see WasHBournn’s Bibliotheca Gloces- 
trensis). Hepaida large fine to the parliament 
at the close of the war, killed Henry Compton 
in a duel at Putney on 13 May 1652, was 
tried and found guilty of manslaughter after 
a long imprisonment, 17 May 1654. He died 
of smallpox in February 1654-5, and was 
buried at Sudeley. He married first Susan, 
daughter of Henry, earl of Manchester, by 
whom he had three daughters, and secondly 
Jane, daughter of John Savage, earl Rivers, 
by whom he had three daughters. His 
brother William succeeded him as seventh 
lord Chandos. 

{State Paper Calendars (Dom.), 1600-21 ; 
Nichols’s Progresses of James I; Burke’s Extinct 
Peerage ; Dugdale’s Baronage; Brydges’s Peers 
of the Reign of James I, vol. i.; Wood’s Fasti 
(Bliss); Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 18, 
dth ser. v. 303, 352; Walpole’s Royal and Noble 
Authors (Park); Cooper Willyams’s Hist. of 
Sudeley Castle. ] S. L. 


BRYDGES, Stir HARFORD JONES 
(1764-1847), diplomatist and author, was 
the son of Harford Jones of Presteign, by 
Winifred, daughter of Richard Hooper of 
the Whittern, Herefordshire, and was born 
on 12 Jan. 1764. In commemoration of his 
descent, through his maternal grandmother, 
from the family of Brydges of Old Colwall, 
Herefordshire, he assumed, by royal sign 
manual dated 4 May 1826, the additional 
name of Brydges. arly in life he entered 
the service of the East India Company, and, 
acquiring great proficiency in the oriental 
languages, he was appointed envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
court of Persia, where he remained four years, 
from 1807 to 1811. On 9 Oct. 1807 he was 
created a baronet. On his return from Persia 
he was disappointed of immediate prospect of 
promotion in the service of the Hast India 
Company, and resigned his connection with it. 
Throughout life he cherished a warm interest 
in the welfare both of the Persians and the 
natives of India. In 1833 he published ‘The 
Dynasty of the Kajars, translated from the 
original Persian manuscript ;’ in the follow- 
ing year ‘An Account of His Majesty's 
Mission to the Court of Persia in the years 
1807-11, to which is added a brief history 
of the Wahanby ;’ and in 1888 a ‘ Letter on 
the Present State of British Interests and 
Affairs in Persia,’ addressed to the Marquis 
of Wellesley. In 1848 he pleaded the cause 
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of the ameers of Scinde in a letter to the 
court of directors of the East India Company, 
denouncing the policy of annexation and con- 
quest. In politics a decided whig, he took 
an active interest in the election contests of 
Radnorshire, where he founded a political 
association known as the Grey Coat Club. 
On 15 June 1831 he received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. from the university of Oxford. 
In 1832 he was sworn aprivy councillor, and 
in 1841 was appointed deputy-lieutenant of 
the county of Hereford. He died at his seat 
at Boultibrook, near Presteign, on 17 March 
1847. By his marriage with Sarah, eldest 
daughter of Sir Henry Gott, knight, of New- 
land Park, Buckinghamshire, and widow of 
Robert Whitcomb, of the Whittern, Here- 
fordshire, he had one son and two daughters. 

[Gent. Mag. new series, xxviii. 86; Annual 


Register, lxxxix. 219; Morier’s Journey through 
Persia (1812).] Mie, dal 
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Cuanpos (1673-1744), eldest son of James, 
eighth lord Chandos (of Sudeley), was born 
6 Jan. 1673. His father was sent as ambas- 
sador at Constantinople in 1680, and died 
16 Oct. 1714. The son was elected member 
for the city of Hereford in 1698, and sat for 
the same placeuntil the accession of George I, 


when (19 Oct. 1714) he was created Viscount | 


Wilton and Earlof Carnarvon. On 30 April 
1719 he was created Marquis of Carnarvon 
and Duke of Chandos. In 1707 he was ap- 
pointed paymaster-general of forces abroad, 
a lucrative office which he held until 1712, 
He employed his wealth in building a splen- 
did house at Canons, near Edgware, and 
kegan another, of which only two ‘ pavilions’ 
were finished, in Cavendish Square. ‘The 
last was discontinued upon his buying the 
Duke of Ormonde’s house in St. James’s 
Square. Three architects were employed and 
the Italian painters Purgotti and Paolucci. 
One of ‘the ablest accountants in England’ 
was appointed to superintend the expenses, 
which are said to have amounted to 200,000/. 
Alexander Blackwell [q. v.] laid out the gar- 
dens. There was a magnificent chapel, in 
which was maintained a full choir. Handel 
spent two years at Canons; he composed 
twenty anthems for the service, and there 
pee his first English oratorio, ‘ Esther,’ 

n December 1731 Pope published his ‘ Epistle 
to Lord Burlington,’ in which occurs the 
famous description of Timon’s villa, and 
Timon was at once identified with the Dule 
of Chandos. It was added that Chandos 
had made a present of 5002. to Pope. In the 
year 1732 appeared a spurious edition of the 
epistle, to which Hogarth prefixed a carica- 
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ture representing Pope bespattering the duke’s 
coach. Pope indignantly denied the report in 
a letter to Gay, signed by his friend William 
Cleland [q. van and published in the news- 
papers of the day. He denied it also in his 
private correspondence to Lord Oxford,Caryll, 
and Aaron Hill (see Erwin’s Pope, vi. 330, 
vii. 444, vili. 292; Aaron Hiv’s Works, i. 
67; and Epistle to Arbuthnot, v. 375). He 
inserted a compliment to Chandos in the 
epistle on the ‘Characters of Men, first pub- 
lished in February 1733 :— 


Thus gracious Chandos is beloved at sight. 


In spite of certain inapplicable details, there 
can be no doubt that Pope took some hints 
from Canons, and should have anticipated the 
application. There is, however, no reason to 
suppose that he had received any favours 
from Chandos. A refusal to answer the charge 
would have been better than a denial which 
rather strengthened the general belief. The 
point is discussed in Mr. Courthope’s intro- 
duction to the ‘ Epistle to Burlington’ (Pops, 
Poetical Works, iii. 161-6). Warburton, in 
the edition of 1751, stated that some of Pope’s 
lines were fulfilled by the speedy disappear- 
ance of Canons—thus, by an odd oversight, 
confirming the application which he denied. 

Defoe, in his‘ Tour through Great Britain’ 
(1725), describes the splendours of Canons 
in terms which recall Timon’s villa. He 
says that there were 120 persons in family 
(though Pope tells Hill that there were not 
100 servants), and says that the choir enter- 
tained them every day at dinner. A poem 
called ‘Canons; or, the Vision’ (by Gildon), 
was published in 1717, and another, on the 
same subject, by S. Humphreys, in 1728, 
Chandos got into difficulties by speculative 
investments, and in 1734 Swift, in his verses 
on ‘the duke and the dean,’ says that ‘all 
he got by fraud is lost by stocks.’ He ac- 
cuses Chandos of neglecting an old friend on 
becoming ‘beduked.’ He had asked Chandos 
(81 Aug. 1734) to present some Irish records 
formerly belonging to Lord Clarendon (lord- 
lieutenant in 1685) to the university of 
Dublin, The failure of the request probably 
annoyed him, Swift, in his ‘Characters of 
the Court of Queen Anne,’ had called Chandos 
‘a very worthy gentleman, but a great com- 
plier with every court.’ 

In April 1721 the duke was appointed 
governor of the Charterhouse, and on 25 Aug. 
lord-lieutenant of Herefordshire and Radnor- 
shire. He was re-appointed in 1727 on the 
accession of George I, but resigned the lord- 
lieutenancy of Herefordshire in 1742. He 
was chancellor of the university of St. An- 
drews. He was thrice married: first,on 27 Feb. 
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1697, to Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas Lake 
of Canons ; secondly, to Cassandra, daughter 
of Sir F, Willoughby ; and thirdly, to Lydia 
Catharine, daughter of John Vanhattem, 
widow of SirThomas Davall, M.P Hedied 
9 Aug. 1744. He was buried under a gor- 
geous monument at Stanmore Parva, in the 
church which he had rebuilt in 1715. 

The house was sold by auction for the ma- 
terials on the duke’s death. One William 
Hallet (Gent. Mag. lii. 45) built a house 
with some of them on the vaults of the old 
one. The staircase was re-erected in Chester- 
field House, and the statue of GeorgeI helped, 
till 1873, to make Leicester Square hideous. 

Chandos was succeeded in the dukedom by 
his second son, Henry, five sons having died 
before him. The second duke married Mary 
Bruce, who died 14 Aug. 1738, and in 1744 
Anne Wells. The story is told that he 
bought her from her former husband, a bru- 
tal ostler at Newbury, who happened to be 
offering her for sale as the duke was passing 
through the town (Notes and Queries, 4th 
ser. vi. 179). 

{Collins’s Peerage (1779), ii. 187-9; Haw- 
kins’s History of Music, p. 832; Lysons’s Envi- 
rons of London, ii. 670-3; Thorne’s Environs 
of London (1876), pp. 72-4.] 


BRYDGES, Str JOHN, first Baron 
Cuanvos (1490 P-1556), eldest son of Sir 
Giles Brydges or Brugges (d. 1511) of Cober- 
ley, Gloucestershire, by Isabel Baynham, is 
stated to have been born about 1490, but the 
date was probably earlier. He was descended 
from the Giles Bridges who married Alice, the 
daughter and coheiress of Sir John Chandos 
(d. 1480), the last male representative in the 
direct line of the ancient Chandos family. He 
was knighted in France in 1513; accompanied 
Henry VIII to Calais in October 1532, when 
Henry visited Francis 1; was with Henry VIII 
at Boulogne in 1533; wasappointed constable 
of Sudeley Castle, Gloucestershire, in 1538 ; 
attended Henry VIII as a groom of the 
privy chamber when the king received Anne 
of Cleves in 1539; was at Boulogne in 1544, 
when he was appointed deputy-governor of 
the city; and in 1549 was fighting there 
against the French. He was a rigid catho- 
lic, and on Mary’s accession became lieute- 
nant of the Tower of London. Through the 
first half of Mary’s reign he took an active 
part in public affairs. In February 1553-4 
he was engaged in repressing Wyatt’s rebel- 
lion, and, after vainly attempting to obtain 
an order from the queen to fire the Tower 
guns on the insurgents who had gathered 
on the Southwark side of the river, himself 
directed the gunners to begin the attack. It 
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was thus that Wyatt was induced to leave 
his position and march on London by way of 
Kingston. On 8 Feb. Wyatt was placed in the 
custody of Brydges, who handled him some- 
what roughly. Brydges attended his pri- 
soner Lady Jane Grey to the scaffold on 
12 Feb., and was so charmed by her gentle- 
ness as to beg her to give him some memorial 
of her in writing. She granted the request 
by inscribing a very pathetic farewell to him 
in an English prayer-book, which is now in 
the British Museum (Harl. MS, 2342), On 
18 March the Princess Elizabeth was placed 
in his keeping, but she was removed on 
19 May in consequence of the lenience which 
he displayed towards her (Burnezt, Reforma- 
tion, ed. Pocock, ii. 580). On 8 April 1554 
Brydges was created lord Chandos of Sudeley. 
Ten days later he made arrangements for the 
execution of Wyatt, and in the following 
June resigned the lieutenancy of the Tower 
to his brother Sir Thomas, whom Bishop Rid- 
ley and other prisoners of the time mention 
as frequenting Sir John’s table and aiding 
him in his duties during the previous months 
of the year. In February 1554-5 Mary ad- 
dressed an autograph order to Chandos to 
superintend the execution of Bishop Hooper 
at Gloucester (Woop, Letters of Illustrious 
Ladies, iii. 282-5), and on 21 March 1555-6 
he is stated by Foxe to have been present at 
Oxford at the death of Cranmer, but the evi- 
dence of an eyewitness of the execution makes 
it clear that Chandos’s brother Sir Thomas 
took his place there. Chandos died at Sude- 
ley Castle 12 April 1556, and was buried 
with heraldic ceremony on 3 May in Sudeley 
Church (Macuyn, Diary, Camd. Soc. pp. 188, 
356). He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward, lord Grey of Wilton, who died 
29 Dec. 1559, and was buried (3 Jan. 1559- 
1560) in Jesus Chapel, afterwards St. Faith’s, 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. An epitaphin Hng- 
lish verse, printed by Stow, was engraved on 
her tomb (Stow, Survey, ed. Strype, ili. 145). 

Epmunp, the eldest surviving son, suc- 
ceeded to the title; married Dorothy, daugh- 
ter of Lord Bray; served in France in 
Henry VIII's reign; fought at Musselburgh 
under Somerset 27 Sept. 1547, when he was 
created a knight banneret, and at St. Quentin 
in 1556; became K.G. 17 June 1572, and 
died 11 Sept. 1573. George Gascoigne wrote 
a poem in praise of his eldest daughter, 
Katherine (Percy Ballads, 1765, ii. 150). 
Gixzs, son of Edmund, born in 1547, became 
third lord Chandos; was M.P. for Gloucester- 
shire in 1572; entertained Queen Elizabeth in 
1592 at Sudeley, where the queen had visited 
his wife 4 Aug. 1574; married Lady Frances 
Clinton, and died 21 Feb. 1593-4. His wife 
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lived till 1623, and was buried at Cheyneys. 
Giles died without issue, and was succeeded 
as fourth lord Chandos by his brother Wil- 
liam, the father of Grey Brydges [q. i 

Sir Tuomas Brynvers, the first lord Chan- 
dos’s brother, and his successor in the lieute- 
nancy of the Tower, was in 1548 steward 
of the hundred of Chadlington and of the 
royal manors of Burford and Minster Lovell, 
and keeper of the forest of Whichwood and 
of the parks of Longley and Cornbury. Ed- 
ward VI granted him many abbey lands. 
He resided at Cornbury, and was buried at 
Chadlington in 1559, His son Thomas was 
drowned off London Bridge on 10 Aug. 1553 
(Macuyn, Diary, p. 41; Srow, Chronicle). 
RicHaRD, another brother of the first lord 
Chandos, was knighted at Mary’s coronation 
(2 Oct. 1553); was sheriff of Berkshire in 
1555-6, and, as one of the commissioners for 
the trial of Julius or Josceline Palmer at 
Newbury (16 July 1556), made ‘a gentle 
offer’ to the prisoner of meat, drink, books, 
and 10J. yearly if he would live with him 
and renounce his errors. Palmer declined the 
offer, and suffered at the stake. Sir Richard 
died in September 1558. 

[Dugdale’s Baronage ; Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, ed. Brewer and Gairdner; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1547-90; SirS. E. Brydges’s 
Stemmata Illustrata, p. 99; Cooper Willyams’s 
History of Sudeley Castle, 1790; Chronicle of 
Calais (Camd. Soc.), pp. 42, 176, 177; Machyn’s 
Diary (Camd. Soc.), passim ; Chronicle of Queen 
Jane and Queen Mary, pp. 18, 53, 57, 76; Wrio- 
thesley’s Chron. (Camd. Soec.); Froude’s History 
of England; Nichols’s Progresses of Eliz. i. 543, 
iii. 136.] Sy dbp 


BRYDGEHS, Sir SAMUEL EGERTON 
(1762-1837), editor of early English litera- 
ture and genealogist, was born at the manor- 
house of Wootton, situated between Canter- 
bury and Dover, on 30 Noy. 1762, and was 
the second son of Edward Brydges (or 
Bridges) of Wootton, by Jemima, daughter of 
William Egerton, LL.D., prebendary of Can- 
terbury and chancellor of Hereford. He was 
educated at Maidstone School, at the King’s 
School, Canterbury, and (from October 1780 
till Christmas 1782) at Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge. On leaving the university he was 
entered of the Middle Temple, and was called 
to the bar in November 1787. He never, 
however, practised, and retired in 1792 to 
Denton Court, a seat which he had purchased | 
near his birthplace in Kent. From his boy- | 
hood Brydges had had a passion for reading, | 
and had sacrificed his degree at college by 
‘giving himself up to English poetry.’ His 
first literary venture was made in March | 
1785, when he published a volume of poems, 
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among which the earliest pieces are some 
sonnets dated 1782. A fourth and much en- 
larged edition of his miscellaneous poetry 
appeared in 1807. The volume of 1785 was 
coldly received, and Brydges continued to be 
much disheartened, even though his novels, 
‘Mary de Clifford’ (1792) and ‘ Arthur Fitz- 
albini’ (1798), obtained some popularity. He 
was by nature shy and proud, yet morbidly 
sensitive and egotistic, and being tormented 
by an extraordinary thirst for literary fame, 
he was unhappily led to mistake his delight 
in reading great works of literature for an 
evidence of his capacity to produce similar 
works himself. From the extremely naive 
self-portraiture of his rambling but interest- 
ing ‘Autobiography,’ there can be no doubt 
that he imagined himself a poet and a man 
of genius. His poetry, however, is of the 
most mediocre description, recalling the dull- 
est efforts of Bowles or Thomas Warton. Of 
his useful labours as a bibliographer and 
editor he is inclined to speak with contempt: 
‘These were unworthy pursuits ... they 
overlaid the fire of my bosom.. . they sup- 
pressed in me that self-confidence without 
which nothing great can be done, and bound 
my enthusiastic spirits in chains. The fire 
smouldered within, and made me discon- 
tented and unhappy.’ Indulging in this ama- 
bilis insania, he easily persuaded himself that 
his failure as an author was due to the mis- 
direction of his own energies, and especially 
to the jealous machinations of enemies hos- 
tile to his fame. At Denton he got on badly 
with his neighbours, ‘the book-hating squires,’ 
and was embarrassed in his money affairs; 
yet his life there between the years 1797 and 
1810 was not altogether unhappy, and was 
productive of much literary work. He pro- 
duced, among other books, an edition of Ed- 
ward Phillips’s ‘Theatrum Poetarum Angli- 
canorum’ (1800), with large additions; and 
began in 1806 a new and augmented edition 
of Collins’s ‘Peerage of England,’ a work 
which was eventually published in 1812 in 
nine volumes, 8vo, In 1805-9 he published 
the ten volumes of his ‘Censura Literaria, 
containing Titles, Abstracts, and Opinions of 
old English Books, with original Disquisi- 
tions, Articles of Biography, and other Lite- 
rary Antiquities.’ 

In 1789 Brydges’s taste for genealogy was 
turned to practical account, for in October of 
that year he persuaded his elder brother, the 
Rev. Edward Tymewell Brydges, to put for- 
ward his claim to the barony of Chandos, 


_ The case came on for hearing before the com- 


mittee of privileges of the House of Lords 
on 1 June 1790, and more than twenty-six 
hearings took place at intervals. New evi- 
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dence was brought forward from time to 
time, and the matter was not finally settled 
till June 1803, when a majority of the lords 
resolved that the claim to the title and 
dignity of Baron Chandos had not been 
made out. Brydges, who was the moving 
spirit on the claimant’s side, was greatly 
mortified, and never ceased to maintain in 
his writings that the claim was just. He in- 
serted a special account of the Chandos case 
in his edition of Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ and in 
1881 wrote his ‘Lex Terrz, a Discussion of 
the Law of England regarding Claims of in- 
heritable Rights of Peerage,’ to prove that 
by the common law he was not bound to 
abide by the peers’ decision, which did not 
take from him the right to resort to a legal 
trial by jury. The Brydges, however, never 
actually appealed to the law courts, though 
Egerton, after the death of his brother, was 
accustomed to style himself ‘Per legem 
terre, Baron Chandos of Sudeley.’ The 
Chandos case was in 1834 made the subject 
of a thorough investigation by Mr. G. F. 
Beltz, Lancaster herald, who in his book 
relating to it conclusively proves that the 
claim was not well founded. John Brydges, 
first baron Chandos [q. v.] (created by patent 
in 1554), had three sons, Edmund, Charles, 
and Anthony. After his death the barony 
descended to his eldest son, Edmund, and then 
to the heirs male of Edmund. On the failure 
of that line, the barony passed to the heirs 
male of Charles, second son of the first Lord 
Chandos, and this line became extinct in 
1789. Edward Tymewell Brydges, who then 
came forward, claimed the barony as the 
descendant of Anthony, the third son of the 
first baron Chandos. He traced back his 
descent through the Bridges of Wootton to a 
certain Edward Bridges of Maidstone (bap- 
tised 25 March 1603), who was, according to 
the claimant’s contention, the grandson of 
Anthony Brydges, the third son of the original 
Baron Chandos. The connection of Edward 
Bridges of Maidstone with Anthony Brydges 
was, however, strenuously denied by the claim- 
ant’s opponents, and was certainly not satis- 
factorily proved by him. The counsel for the 
crown showed, moreover, that there were good 
grounds for believing that the claimant was 
really descended from an obscure family of yeo- 
men of the name of Bridges who had lived at 
Harbledown, near Canterbury, and who were 
quite unconnected with the Chandos family. 
It was further suggested by the crown—and, 
according to Mr. Beltz, not without good 
reason—that there had been foul play with 
parish registers and other documents in order 
to support the claim. No distinct attempt, 
however, seems to have been made to bring 
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home the charge of falsification to any par- 
ticular person. In 1808, five years after 
the decision of the Chandos case, Egerton 
Brydges accepted with considerable gratifi- 
cation the knighthood of the Swedish order 
of St. Joachim. He henceforward wrote 
after his name the letters K.J., styling him- 
self ‘Sir,’ though of course without heraldic 
propriety. He was not created an English 
baronet till 1814. 

In October 1810 Brydges removed from 
Denton to Lee Priory at Ickham, near Can- 
terbury, the residence of his eldest son. In 
1812 he was elected M.P. for Maidstone, and 
sat in parliament till 1818. He seldom 
spoke in the house, though he took an active 
part in connection with the poor laws and 
the Copyright Bill. During this period he 
managed to find time for a good deal of lite- 
rary work. In1813 a private printing press 
had been established at Lee Priory by a com- 
positor and a pressman (Johnson and War- 
wick). Brydges engaged to provide ‘copy’ 
gratuitously, and the printers undertook to 
pay all expenses, making what profits they 
could. The editions of the various works 
issued from the press were purposely limited 
to a small number of copies, and were sold 
by the printers to book-collectors at high 
prices. In spite of these arrangements, con- 
siderable expenses were incurred by Brydges 
and his son, though the press was not finally 
given up till about December 1822. A list 
of the books printed at Lee Priory Press 
will be found in Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s 
Manual’ (vi. 218-25). By the works— 
chiefly reprints—produced at the press under 
his editorship, Brydges justly claims to have 
rendered a service to the students of old 
English literature, particularly literature of 
the Elizabethan period. Among his produc- 
tions were many rare and interesting tracts, 
especially poetical, which had hitherto been 
unknown, or only accessible to rich collec- 
tors, ‘such as poems of Nicholas Breton 
and William Browne, Raleigh and Margaret, 
duchess of Newcastle, Davison’s “ Rhapsody,” 
Robert Greene’s “ Groatsworth of Wit,” Lord 
Brook’s “ Life of Sir Philip Sydney,” and the 
Duchess of Newcastle’s “Autobiography.”’ 
Brydges’s chief bibliographical works at this 
period of his life were the four volumes of 
the ‘British Bibliographer’ (1810-14), in 
which he was assisted by Mr. J. Haslewood, 
and the ‘ Restituta, or Titles, Extracts, and 
Characters of Old Books in English Lite- 
rature revived’ (4 vols. 1814-16). He also 
compiled ‘Excerpta Tudoriana, or Extracts 
from Elizabethan Literature with a criti- 
cal Preface’ (2 vols. 1814-18), and wrote a 
series of original essays called ‘The Sylvan 
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Wanderer’ (2 vols. 1813-17), and a poem 
called ‘ Bertram.’ d 

From June 1818 Brydges lived entirely 
abroad till the time of his death, with the 
sole exception of a visit to England from 
June 1826 to October 1828. In his ‘ Recol- 
lections of Foreign Travel’ (2 vols. 1825) he 
has given an account of his movements and 
opinions till about November 1824, He lived 
principally at Geneva, apparently in greater 
peace of mind, and was still actively engaged 
in writing. Among his bibliographical works 
of this period are his ‘ Res Literarie’ (3 vols. 
Naples, Rome, Geneva, 1821-2), his ‘ Poly- 
anthea Librorum Vetustiorum,’ Geneva, 1822, 
and ‘Cimelia,’ Geneva, 1823. Later on, in 
1831, he published the ‘Lake of Geneva,’ a 
blank verse poem in seven books; the ‘ Anglo- 
Genevan Critical Journal’ for 1831; ‘ Lex 
Terre’ (1831), and his book entitled ‘The 
Autobiography, Times, Opinions, and Con- 
temporaries of Sir Egerton Brydges’ (2 vols. 
1834). He died at Campagne, Gros Jean, 
near Geneva, on 8 Sept. 1887. 

Brydges was twice married: first to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the Rey. William Dejovas 
Byrche, of the Black Friars, Canterbury, by 
whom he had two sons and three daughters; 
and secondly to Mary, daughter of the Rev. 
William Robinson, rector of Burfield, Berk- 
shire, by whom he had several sons and 
daughters. His eldest son, Thomas Barrett 
Brydges (of Lee Priory), entered the army, 
and died before his father, who was succeeded 
in his title by his second son (by his first 
wife), John William Egerton Brydges, who 
served in the Peninsular war, and died 15 Feb. 
1858, aged 87. He was unmarried, and his 
half-brother, F. Hanley Head Brydges, be- 
came the third baronet (Ann. Reg. 1858, c. 
389 ; Gent. Mag. March 1858, p. 342). 

{Brydges’s Autobiography, 2 vols. 1834 (each 
vol. contains a portrait of the author); Collins’s 
Peerage of England (ed. Brydges), vi. 704-40; 
Beltz’s A Review of the Chandos Peerage Case 
(1834); Gent. Mag. November 1837. For the 
titles of Brydges’s very numerous writings, several 
of which are necessarily excluded from this 
article, see Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, i. 
and vi. (Appendix), 218-25, and the Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] W. W. 
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serving in India with various regiments, 
British and native, in the course of which 


jit Singh at Lahore, he was despatched in 
1839 in medical charge of a regiment of native 
infantry to Afghanistan. 

On the fatal retreat from Cabul, Brydon, 
with five other British officers, managed to 
escape as far as Fattehabad. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this place his companions were 
| allslain, and he alone, wounded, and wellnigh 
exhausted by hungerand fatigue, reached Jel- 
lalabad, then held by a British and native 
force under the command of Sir Robert Sale. 
He served in the subsequent defence of Jella- 
labad, and, returning to Cabul with Sir George 
Pollock’s army of retribution, accompanied it 
back to India. Fiften years later the mu- 
tiny of the Bengal army found Brydon at 
Lucknow, where it was his lot again to serve 
with a beleaguered garrison, and where he 
was severely wounded in the course of the 
siege. In a general order issued by Lord 
Canning on the defence of Lucknow, Brydon 
was referred to in terms of special laudation. 
In the following year he was appointed a 
companion of the Bath, and retired from the 
Indian service in 1859, The latter years of 
his life were passed in Scotland, where in 
1862 he joined the Highland rifles militia 
regiment, now called the 3rd battalion Sea- 
forth (Duke of Albany’s) Highlanders, He 
died at Westfield, in the county of Ross, on 
20 March 1873. 


[Kaye’s History of the War in Afghanistan, 
8rd edit. 1874, p. 389 ; Calcutta Gazette, 8 Dee, 
1857 ; family papers.] A.J. A. 


BRYDONE, PATRICK (1736-1818), 
traveller and author, son of Robert Brydone 
(1687 ?-1761), minister of Coldingham, by 
his wife Elizabeth (d. 1764), daughter of 
John Dysart, his predecessor at Colding- 
ham, was born, probably at Coldingham, on 
5 Jan. 1736. He ‘received an excellent 
education at one of the universities,’ and 
appears to have been for a short time in 
the army. The study of electricity, to 
which the discoveries of Dr. Franklin had 
recently attracted attention, occupied him 
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which had distinguished himself as provost 
of Dumfries during a siege of that town, while 
another, who farmed his own land, had horsed 
a troop of cavalry for the Pretender. He was 
born in London 9 Oct. 1811, and entered 
the service of the East India Company as 
an assistant-surgeon in October 1835, After 


Switzerland, making experiments in elec- 
tricity. In 1767, soon after his return, 
he went abroad again with Mr. Beckford 
,of Somerly and two others as travel- 
ling preceptor. In 1770 he made a tour 
with these gentlemen through Sicily and 
Malta, the former island being but little 
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the commander-in-chief, Sir Henry Fane, and . 
a few months afterwards with the governor- - 

eneral, Lord Auckland, to the court of Ran- . 
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known to travellers of that time. This tour 
forms the subject of his book, ‘A Tour 
through Sicily and Malta, in a Series of 
Letters to William Beckford, Esq., of So- 
merly in Suffolk,’ published in 1773. It was 
favourably reviewed (Monthly Review, xlix.), 
and so well received by the reading public, 
that it went through seven or eight editions 
in England in his lifetime, and was also trans- 
lated into French and German (Brit. Mus. 
Cat.) In Italy, nine years after its publica- 
tion, Count Borch published a volume of 
‘Letters toserve as Supplement to the Voyage 
in Sicily and Malta of Mr. Brydone.’ And 
the writer of his biography in the ‘ Annual 
Biography’ says: ‘It may be fairly doubted, 
after the lapse of near fifty eventful years, 
whether there be any publication of a similar 
kind so deserving of notice as the one now 
under consideration.” Having returned to 
England in 1771, he was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society in the end of 1772 or 
beginning of 1773 (Phil. Trans.) He was 
also a F.R.S. of Edinburgh and a F.S.A. 
Besides his book, he wrote occasional papers, 
chiefly on electricity, which were published 
in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ He held 
the comptrollership of the stamp office from 
1779 till death. His later years were spent 
in retirement, and he died, on 19 June 1818, 
at Lennel House, Berwickshire. 

[Annual Biog. iv. 85-111; Gent. Mag. lxxxviii. 
pt. 1. p. 643; Hew Scott’s Fasti, ii. 431.] 

Gee Verb. 

BRY DSON, THOMAS (1806-1855), poet, 
was born in Glasgow in 1806, After com- 
pleting courses of study at the universities of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh he became a licen- 
tiate of the established church of Scotland. 
He officiated as assistant successively in the 
Middle Church, Greenock, in Oban, and in Kil- 
malcolm, and in 1839 was ordained minister of 
Levern Chapel, near Paisley. In 1842 he was 
presented to the parish of Kilmalcolm, where 
he remained till his death, which, after some 
years of impaired health, took place suddenly, 
28 Jan. 1855. He was the author of two 
volumes of verse, the one, under the title of 
‘ Poems,’ published in 1829, and the other, en- 
titled ‘ Pictures of the Past,’ in 1832. He also 
contributed to the ‘ Edinburgh Literary Jour- 
nal,’ the ‘Republic of Letters, a Glasgow 
publication, and several of the London an- 
nuals. His verses manifest true appreciation 
of the varied beauties of pastoral scenery, and, 
though simple and unpretentious, have the 
eharm of sincerity. 

[Greenock Advertiser, 30 Jan. 1855 ; Rogers’s 
Modern Scottish Minstrel, iv. 172; Grant-Wil- 
son’s Poets and Poetry of Scotland, ii. ous 
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BRYER, HENRY (d. 1799), engraver, 
was a pupil of William Wynne Ryland, in 
partnership with whom he for some years 
carried on an extensive printselling business 
in Cornhill; but, owing chiefly to Ryland’s 
extravagance, the firm became bankrupt. In 
1762 Bryer gained the Society of Arts pre- 
mium for a large plate representing ‘ Mars 
and Venus discovered by Vulcan.’ He ex- 
hibited at the Society of Artists between 
1765 and 1774, and engraved several plates 
after Angelica Kauffmann. In 1778, when 
living in St. Martin’s Lane, Bryer published 
‘Aglaia bound by Cupid,’ from the original 
picture by Angelica Kauffmann. 


[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists (1878) ; 
MS. notes in British Museum.] L. F. 
BRYERWOOD, EDWARD. [See 
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BRYGHTWELL or BRYTHWELL, 
THOMAS, D.D., (d. 1890), fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, is chiefly known in connec- 
tion with the proceedings against Wycliffe’s 
followers taken at the council of Blackfriars 
in London in 1382. He appeared before the 
council at its second session, 12 June, in 
company with Rygge, the chancellor of the 
university, to answer, as it seems, certain 
charges which were to be brought against 
Rygge by Peter Stokes, the archbishop’s agent 
at Oxford. The charge in which Bryghtwell 
was implicated was one of favouring Repyng- 
don, a notorious Wycliffite; but his action was 
in all probability due rather to jealousy of the 
archbishop’s intrusion into academical affairs 
than to personal sympathy with Repyngdon’s 
opinions. Bryghtwell gave his assent to the 
condemnation of Wycliffe’s doctrine as de- 
clared by the council, and does not appear 
to have again exposed himself to any similar 
accusation. Indeed, in this very year (1382) 
he was appointed dean of the college of 
Newark at Leicester (Nicno1s, History of 
the County of Leicester, i.338). In 1886 he 
was granted the prebend of Holborn in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral (LE Neve, Fasti,ed. Hardy, 
ii, 892), and perhaps before this date he 
possessed the prebend of Leicester St. Mar- 
garet in Lincoln Cathedral, which he held 
at the time of his death (NicHots, i. 561). 
Nor had he at all relinquished his connec- 
tion with Oxford; he was elected chancellor 
of the university in May 1388 (Woop, Fast: 
Oxon. p. 33; cf. Anstny, Munimenta Acade- 
mica, il. 795) in succession to his old friend 
Robert Rygge, and retained the office in the 
following year. He died in 1890. 

ood’s Hist. and Antiq. of the Univ. of 
Oxford, i. 493 ; Fasciculi Zizaniorum, ed. Shirley, 
pp. 288, 297-308.] R. L. P, 
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BRYNE, ALBERTUS (1621 ?-1677?), 
organist and composer, was born about the 
ear 1621, and was educated by John Tom- 
ins, organist of St. Paul’s. It was pro- 
bably on the death of the latter that Bryne 
succeeded him as organist of the cathedral, 
a post he seems to have held throughout 
the reign of Charles I, At the restoration 
Bryne petitioned Charles II for the post of 
organist at Whitehall Chapel. In this docu- 
ment he stated that ‘yo' Ma‘** late Royall 
ffather of blessed memory was pleased in 
his life time to make choyce of yo" peticon™ 
to bee Organist of the Cathedrall Church of 
St Paule, London, in which said place hee 
was by yor said late Royall flather confirmed 
when yor pet’ was but about the age of 17 
yeares, And since then hath soe industriously 
practised that science that hee hath very 
much augmented his skill and knowledge 
therein.’ This petition seems to have been 
answered by his being reinstated as organist 
at St. Paul’s, where he remained until the 
fire of London. After this Bryne was or- 
ganist of Westminster Abbey. ‘There are no 
records of these appointments extant at either 
the cathedral or the abbey, but it is believed 
that Bryne remained organist at the latter 
church until 1669, when he was succeeded 
by Dr. John Blow[q.v.] It has been errone- 
ously stated that he then died, and was buried 
in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. He 
was organist and fourth fellow of Dulwich 
college, 1671-77, and organist of All Hallows 
Barking, in 1676. A morning and evening 
service (in G major) by Bryne is found in 
several manuscript collections; the words of 
anthems are in Clifford’s ‘ Divine Services and 
Anthems usually sung in His Majesties 
Chappell, and in the Oxford Music School 
Collection are several dances, &c., by him, 
besides two ‘ grounds,’ one for the organ, and 
the other for the organ or harpsichord. The 
Christ Church Collection contains a copy of 
his service, and an instrumental saraband 
and air. His name is sometimes spelt Brian, 
Bryan, Brine, or Breyn. 
[Harl. MS. 7338; Bingley’s Musical Bio- 
graphy, i. 187; Clifford’s Divine Services, &c. 
(1664 ed.); Bodl. Lib., Wood, 19 D (4), No. 106; 


Catalogues of Music School and Ch. Ch. Collec-_ 


tions; State Papers (Chas. II, Dom. ii. 91); 
private information. ] Wir. 9 


BRYNKNELL. [See Brrnxne.t.] 


BRYSKETT, LODOWICK or LEWIS 
(7. 1571-1611), poet, translator, and Irish 
official, is stated to have been the son of ‘a 
natural Italian,’ but of his early life nothing 
definite is known. He was generally believed 
to have relations in Florence, where he cer- 
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tainly had many correspondents. He matri- 
culated as a pensioner of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 27 April 1559, but left the uni- 
versity without proceeding to a degree. On 
7 April 1571 Burghley was informed that 
Bryskett was temporarily filling the office of 
clerk of the council in Ireland under Sir 
Henry Sidney. Before 1572 he had become 
the intimate friend of Sir Henry Sidney’s 
son, Philip Sidney, and he was young Sidney’s 
companion on a three years’ continental tour 
through Germany, Italy, and Poland (1572- 
1575). In 1577 he became clerk of the chan- 
cery for the faculties in Ireland, an office in 
which he was succeeded by Spenser. After- 
wards (1582) he received from Lord Grey de 
Wilton the appointment of secretary of the 
Munster council. About the same time he 
made the acquaintance of the poet Spenser, 
Lord Grey’s secretary, and Spenser relieved 
the tedium of official life by teaching his 
new friend Greek. Bryskett remained in 
Munster for many years. In 1594 he sought 
to be reappointed clerk of the Irish council, 
but failing to obtain that post he was granted 
the ‘clerkship of the casualties’ in the fol- 
lowing year. In 1600 Sir Robert Cecil wrote 
to Sir George Carew in his behalf, and de- 
scribed him as ‘an ancient servitor of the 
realm of Ireland, and now employed by her 
majesty beyond the seas.’ He had an in- 
terest in the abbey of Bridgetown, which 
Cecil asked Carew to secure to him. In 1606 
he was reputed to hold large estates in Dublin, 
Cavan, and Cork. He is stated to have been 
alive in 1611. 

Bryskett is more interesting as the friend 
of Sidney and Spenser than as an Irish 
official. His chief original literary work 
was a translation from the Italian of Bap- 
tista Giraldo’s philosophical treatise, which 
he entitled, ‘A Discourse of Civill Life, con- 
taining the Ethike Part of Morall Philoso- 
phie.’ It was not published till 1606, but 
was certainly written full twenty years 
earlier. (There are two editions, both dated 
1606—one printed for W. Aspley and the 
other for Ed. Blount.) The book is dedicated 
to Lord Grey, and opens with an introduc- 
tion which is of unique interest in English 
literature. Bryskett describes a party of 
friends met at his cottage near Dublin, among 
whom were Dr. Long, archbishop of Armagh, 
Captain Christopher Carleil, Captain Thomas 
Norris, Captain Warham St. Leger, and. 
Mr. Edmund Spenser, ‘ once your lordship’s 
secretary. In the course of conversation 
Bryskett says that he envies ‘ the happinesse 
of the Italians’ who have popularised moral 
philosophy by translating and explaining 
Plato and Aristotle in their own language. 
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He expresses a wish that English writers 
would follow the Italian example. Address- 
ing Spenser, Bryskett entreats the poet to 
turn his great knowledge of philosophy to 
such account, and as a beginning to give 
them a philosophical lecture on the spot. 
Spenser declines to comply with the request 
on the ground that he had already under- 
taken the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ ‘a work tending 
to the same effect ;’ and finally the poet in- 
vites Bryskett to read to the company his 
own translation of Giraldo, which Bryskett 
willingly consents to do. Bryskett includes 
in the published work a few remarks made 
by Spenser in the course of the reading on 
various philosophical problems discussed in 
the book. 

Soon after Sidney’s death, in 1586, Spenser 
collected a series of elegies under the title of 
‘Astrophel.’ To this collection, which was 
published with ‘Colin Clout come home 
again’ in 1595, Bryskett contributed two 
elegies. One of his poems is entitled ‘A 
Pastorall Aiclogue,’ and is signed with his 
initials; the other is called ‘‘The Mourning 
Muse of Thestylis.’ These two pieces were 
entered in the Stationers’ Register as ‘The 
Mourning Muses of Lod. Bryskett vpon the 
deathe of the most noble sir Philip Sydney, 
knight,’ and licensed to the printer, John 
Wolfe, on 22 Aug. 1587. But they do not 
appear to have been published separately. 

In Spenser’s collected sonnets, ‘ Amoretti 
and Epithalamion’ (1595), the one numbered 
33 is addressed to Bryskett. Spenser here 
apologises to his friend for his delay in com- 
pleting the ‘ Faerie Queene.’ 

{Sir Robert Cecil’s Letters (Camd. Soc.), 160 
and note; Fox Bourne's Life of Sir Philip 
Sidney ; Todd’s Spenser; Ritson’s English Poets; 
Spenser’s Works (ed. Grosart), 1882; Cole MS. 
Athene Cantab.; Cal. Irish State Papers. ] 

Ss. L. 


BRYSON, ALEXANDER, M.D. (1802- 
1869), medical writer, began his professional 
studies at Edinburgh and continued them at 
Glasgow, where he took his doctor’s degree 
and was admitted a member of the Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons. He also be- 
came a fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, London. He entered the navy as 
assistant-surgeon in 1827, and was promoted 
to the rank of surgeon in 1836, deputy in- 
spector-general in 1854, and inspector-general 
in 1855. In January 1864, on the retire- 
ment of Sir John Liddell, he was appointed 
director-general of the medical department of 
the navy, from which post he retired on 
15 April 1869. He was appointed honorary 
physician to the queen in 1859, and subse- 
quently he was made a companion of the 
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order of the Bath. He was also a fellow of 
the Royal Society. His death took place at 
Barnes, Surrey, on 12 Dec. 1869. He was 
the author of a treatise on ‘The Climate 
and Diseases of the African Station, and 
of ‘An Account of the Origin, Spread, and 
Decline of the Epidemic Fevers of Sierra 
Leone,’ London, 1849, 8vo. For a long time 
he was the head of the department of naval 
medical statistics, and he compiled the 
‘Statistical Reports on the Health of the 
Navy.’ He also contributed a valuable 
article ‘On Medicine and Medical Statis- 
tics’ to the ‘ Admiralty Manual of Scientific 
Enquiry.’ 

[Lancet, 18 Dec. 1869, p. 860; British Medi- 
cal Journal, 18 Dec. 1869, p. 670; Cat. of Printed 
Books in Brit. Mus.; Times, 15 Dec, 1869.] 


BRYSON, JAMES (1730 P-1796), Irish 
presbyterian minister, son of John Bryson, 
who died at Holywood, co. Down, on 23 Nov. 
1788, aged (according to his tombstone) 103 
years, 1s said to have belonged to a family 
originally connected with co. Donegal. His 
first sermon was preached at Newtownards, 
co. Down, 26 April 1760. He was licensed 
by the Armagh presbytery at Clare, co. Ar- 
magh, 1 June 1762. After preaching for 
over a year at Banbridge in 1763-4 he was 
ordained minister of Lisburn by Bangor pres- 
bytery on 7 June 1764, subscribing a cautious 
formulary, in general approval of the West- 
minster Confession. He soon acquired the 
repute of an able preacher. A new meeting- 
house, built for him, was opened 18 May 
1766. While it was building the use of the 
cathedral church was granted to his congre- 
gation between church hours. In 1773 he 
accepted a call to the second congregation 
of Belfast, stipulating that the congregation 
should retain its connection with the general 
synod, a tie which then demanded no express 
dogmatic bond. In 1778 he was elected 
moderator of the general synod which met 
at Lurgan. Bryson was a freemason, and 
frequently preached before lodges, both in 
his own and other meeting-houses, and in 
churches of the establishment. His printed 
sermon of 24 June 1782 was preached before 
‘the Orange Lodge of Belfast, No. 257.’ The 
existing Orange Society, an offshoot of ma- 
sonry, first appears as a distinct institution 
in 1795. Some scandal arose respecting Bry- 
son’s private life. It does not appear that 
the matter came before the church courts, 
but Bryson retired from the second congre- 
gation, taking with him a following. His 
friends set about building a small meet- 
ing-house for him in Donegal Street, and 
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during its erection, for about two years and 
eight months, he was allowed to preach in 
the parish church. It does not appear that 
his ministry continued to flourish, for on 
29 Nov. 1795 he notes: ‘A regiment of 
Highlanders present, and very few more,’ 
He died on Monday, 3 Oct. 1796. His por- 
trait was bequeathed by his last surviving 
daughter to the fourth congregation. He 
was twice married. 

Bryson published ‘Sermons on several 
important subjects,’ Belfast, 1778, 8vo (de- 
dicated to his cousin, William Bryson [q. v.] 


(the subscription list is of much localinterest); 


and some other single sermons. ‘Thirteen 
volumes of his manuscript sermons (vol. x. 
is missing) were deposited by his grandson 
Joseph (son of an apothecary) in the Antrim 
Presbytery Library, now at Queen’s College, 
Belfast. 

[Belfast Newsletter, 22 Jan. 1790, 3 Oct. 
1796, 3 Jan. 1800; Witherow’s Hist. and Lit. 
Memorials of Presbyterianism in Ireland, 2nd ser. 
1880, pp. 141 sq.; Christian Unitarian, 1866, p. 


837; Disciple (Belfast), 1883, p. 114; parish | 


register, Belfast ; memoranda on fly-leaves of 
Bryson’sSermons; manuscript minutes of Antrim 
Presbytery ; tombstone at Holywood; informa- 
tion from Rev. C. J. M‘Alester, Holywood.] 
A, 


BRYSON, WILLIAM (1730-1815), Irish 
presbyterian minister, said to have come of 
a Donegal family, became minister of the 
nonsubscribing congregation at Antrim in 


August 1764, Without the pulpit reputation | 


of his cousin James [q. v.], he was a man of 
more influence in matters theological. He 
adopted Arian Christology and rejected the 
tenets of original sin and imputed righteous- 
ness. The ground he took was that of a 
strong scripturalist, and he upheld sabbath 
observance, eternal punishments, and Satanic 
agency. Bryson, though a member of the 
outcast Antrim presbytery, was, as his manu- 
scripts show, a frequent preacher in neigh- 
bouring congregations of the general synod. 
His first publication was a funeral discourse 
for a distinguished minister of the synod. At 
the time of the rebellion in 1798 Bryson was 
a staunch loyalist, in this, as in other matters, 
following the lead of his co-presbyter, Bruce 
of Belfast. In September 1809 his age and 
infirmities rendered him desirous of resign- 
ing his pastorate, but as his people could not 
agree upon a successor, he did not do so till 
November 1810. He died on 6 May 1815, 
in his eighty-sixth year. He is said to have 
been buried at Antrim, but his name is not on 
the family tombstone. In the vestry of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Belfast, hangs a 
likeness of Bryson, copied by his son Patrick 
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from a silhouette taken in his forty-sixth 
year. When about that age he married a 
daughter of Alexander Maclaine, M.A., minis- 
ter at Antrim, 1742-59, and granddaughter 
of John Abernethy [q. v.], by whom he had 
six children. His daughters kept school at 
Antrim for many years. . 
Bryson published: 1. ‘The Practice of 
Righteousness, productive of happiness both 
at present and for ever,’ Belfast, 1782, 8vo 
(funeral sermon, Isaiah xxxii. 17, at Crumlin, 
28 July, for Thomas Crawford, ordained at 


| Crumlin, 1723, or early in 1724). 2. ‘The 


Duty of Searching the Scriptures,’ &c., Bel- 
fast, 1786, 8vo (sermon, John v. 39, at ordi- 
nation in Ballyclare, 9 Feb. 1785, of Futt 
Marshall, died 23 Oct. 1813, aged 58). 
8. ‘Funeral Sermon for Rev. Robert Sin- 
clair of Larne’ (said to have been published, 
but not known; Sinclair died on 20 Feb. 
1795, aged 70). 

[Belfast Newsletter, 9 May 1815; Witherow’s 
Hist. and Lit. Memorials of Presbyterianism in 
Treland, 2nd ser. 1880, pp. 256 sq.; Christian 
Unitarian, September 1864, p. 275; Disciple 
(Belfast), January 1881, pp. 14 sq., 1883, p. 39; 
Bryson’s manuscript sermons, in the possession 
of the present writer; manuscript minutes of 
Antrim Presbytery ; tombstone at Antrim; pri- 
vate information.} A. G. 


BUC or BUCK, Sir GEORGE (d. 1623), 
historian, poet, and master of the revels, was 
descended from a good family which had for- 
merly held large estates in Yorkshire and Suf- 
folk. For taking the side of King Richard II 
at the battle of Bosworth Field his ancestors 
were deprived of most of their possessions, and, 
had not a powerful member of the Howard 
family interceded on their behalf, would have 
lost everything. These facts we learn from the 
dedicatory epistle to King James I prefixed 
to ‘AA@®NIS MOAYSTE@ANOS: an Eclog 
treating of Crownes and of Garlandes, and 
to whom of right they appertaine. Addressed 
and consecrated to the King’s Maiestie. By 
G. B., Knight,’ 1605, 4to. The dedicatory 
epistle is followed by an engraved genealo- 
gical table (dated 1602) of the royal line of 
Ingland from Egbert to the Empress Ma- 
tilda, mother of Henry II. After the epistle 
comes a ‘ Preface or Argument of this poesy,’ 
consisting of seven leaves. The ‘ Eclog,’ con- 
taining fifty-seven eight-line stanzas, written 
in the form of a dialogue between Damaetas, 
a woodman, and Silenus, the prophet of the 
shepherds, is an explanation of the nature 
and properties of trees. Collier, in his ‘ Bi- 
bliographical Catalogue’ (i. 93-5), describes 
a copy of this poem containing a poetical in- 
scription to Lord Ellesmere, from which in- 
scription it would appear that Lord Ellesmere 
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had decided a chancery suit in Buc’s favour. 
A second edition, with numerous alterations 
and a dedication to Sir John Finch, lord chief 
Justice of the common pleas, was published 
in 1635 under the title of ‘The Great Plan- 
tagenet. Ora Continved Svccession of that 
Royall Name from Henry the Second to our 
Sacred Soveraigne King Charles. By Geo. 
Buck, Gent.’ After the preface comes a second 
title-page, ‘An Eclog treating of Crownes,’ 
&c. Whoever this ‘Geo. Buck, Gent.,’ may 
have been, he did not scruple to claim the 
authorship of the ‘ Eclog,’ and afterwards of 
the ‘ History of the Life and Reign of Richard 
the Third,’ written by Sir George Buc. Corser 
says that at the time of the publication of the 
‘Keclogue’ the author was twenty-three years 
of age ; but there appears to be no foundation 
for this statement. The ‘G. Bucke’ who pre- 
fixed a complimentary quatorzain to Watson’s 
‘“Exatopradia’ about 1582 was not impro- 
bably Sir George Buc, who was M.P. for 
Gatton, 1592 and 1597. There accompanied 
the Cadiz expedition in 1596 a gentleman 
adventurer, bearing the name of George 
Bucke, whom it would be safe to identify 
with Sir George Buc. In Howes’s ‘Stow’ 
(1615), p. 776, col. 2, we read that ‘ George 
Bucke was despatched by the lords generals 
to her majestie to make relation of that which 
had passed in the armie since the fleetes de- 
parture from the bay of Cadiz.’ The instruc- 
tions given him on that occasion are contained 
in ‘Otho,’ E. ix. 319 (Cottonian MSS.) In 


1601 Buc was sent to Sir Francis Vere at | 


Middleburgh, with instructions from Sir Ro- 
bert Cecil. Two copies of these instructions 
are in ‘Cotton. MS. Galba,’ D. xii. 322, and 
the second copy is signed ‘ Vera Copia, G. 
Buc, in the unmistakable handwriting of 
Sir George Buc. On 13 July 1603, the day 
before the coronation, Buc was knighted by 
James. On 21 June 1603 he received the 
reversionary grant of the mastership of the 
revels (Cal. State Papers, Dom. Series, 1603- 
1610, p. 16). Collier states that in 1610 he 
assumed the office as successor to Edmund 
Tylney, who died in the October of that year 
(Engl. Dram. Lit. 2nd ed. i. 360). For some 
time previously he had acted as Tylney’s de- 
puty. On21 Nov. 1606 he licensed Sharpham’s 
‘Fleire’ for publication; but on 29 June 
1607 we find Tylney licensing ‘Cupid’s Whir- 
ligig’ (ARBER, Transcripts, iii. 333, 354). 
In spite of Collier’s statement (for which no 
authority is given) it would seem that Tylney 
had been superseded by Buc in the autumn 
of 1608, for on 4 Oct. of that year Middleton’s 
‘A Mad World, my Masters,’ was licensed 
for publication by Buc’s deputy (707d. p. 391). 
It is improbable that there would have been 
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two deputies. From Sir Henry Herbert's 
‘Register’ we learn that Buc’s office books, 
which would have had the deepest interest 
for students of the drama, were consumed by 
fire. Chalmers, in his ‘Supplemental Apology’ 
(198-207), gives a list of the plays licensed 
for publication by Buc. Among the ‘ State 
Papers,’ under date 6 Sept. 1610, is a docu- 
ment signed by Buc, licensing three men to 
‘shew a strange lion brought to do strange 
things, as turning an ox to be roasted,’ &e. 
There is also preserved among the ‘ State Pa- 
pers’ a letter of Buc’s, dated 10 July 1615, 
to John Packer, secretary to Lord-chamber- 
lain Somerset, allowing Samuel Daniel to ap- 
point a company of youths to perform come- 
dies and tragedies at Bristol. The writer ends 
by saying that he hasreceived no stipend since 
13 Dec., and begs for payment of arrears. Ina 
letter to Sir Dudley Carleton, dated 80 March 
1620, Chamberlain writes: ‘Old Sir George 
Buck, master of the revels, has gone mad’ 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. Series, 1619-23, p. 
364). ‘Two years afterwards Buc had become 
too infirm to discharge his duties, and on 
2 May 1622 a patent was made out appoint- 
ing Sir John Astley master of the revels. On 
22 May he was formally superseded in a privy 
seal (extant in the Chapter-house, Westmin- 
ster), which directed that as Buc, ‘ by reason 
of sickness and indisposition of body where- 
with it had pleased God to visit him, was be- 
come disabled and insufficient to undergo and 
perform’ his duties, the oflice had been con- 
ferred on Sir John Astley. From Sir Henry 
Herbert’s ‘ Register’ it appears that Buc died 
on 22 Sept. 1623. 

Sir George Buc is the author of ‘The Third 
Universitie of England, or a Treatise of the 
Foundations of all the Colledges, Avncient 
Schooles of Priviledge, and of Hovses of 
Learning and Liberall Arts, within and abovt 
the most famovs Cittie of London,’ a treatise 
appended to Howes’s edition of Stow’s ‘ An- 
nales’ (1615). In this work the author men- 
tions a treatise which he had written on ‘ The 
Art of Revels,’ of which no copy is now known. 
The ‘ History of the Life and Reign of Richard 
the Third. Composed in five Bookes,’ was 
issued in 1646, fol., as the work of ‘ George 
Buck, Esq.’ A charred fragment of a manu- 
script copy of this work, in the handwriting 
of Sir George Bue, is preserved among the 
Cottoniau MSS. (Tib. I. x.) In this manu- 
script the history. was described as ‘ gathered 
and written by Sir George Buc, Knight, master 
of the King’s office of the Revels and one of 
the gentlemen of his majestie’s privy chamber, 
corrected and amended in every page.’ The 
leaf containing this passage is not now In the 
manuscript; but so the title is givenin Smith’s 
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‘Catalogue of the Cotton. MSS.’ There is 
preserved in the manuscript a portion of the 
dedication to ‘ the most illustrious Lord, pre- 
mier cotite of this realme, erl of Arundale,’ 
&e., dated from ‘the king’s office of the Revels, 
Peter’s Hill, the ... of ... 1619 An ad- 
vertisement to the reader (in the manuscript 
copy) informs us that the ‘argument and sub- 
ject of this discours or story was at the first 
but a chapter, sc. the thirteenth chapter of 
the third book of a rude work of myne en- 
titled “The Baron, or the Magazin of Honour.”’ 
No copy of ‘The Baron’ is known to exist. 
It is not improbable that many of Buc’s works 
perished in the flames which consumed his 
office books, and that Tib. E. x. was scorched 
on that occasion. The history attempts to 
prove that Richard ITI was a virtuous prince 
and innocent of the crimes imputed to him, 
and must be regarded to some extent as an 
anticipation of Horace Walpole’s “ Historic 
Doubts.”’ Early in the present century a 
certain Charles Yarnold announced his in- 
tention of issuing a new edition of the his- 
tory ‘from the original manuscript of Sir 
George Buck.’ The manuscript referred to 
by Yarnold, and Yarnold’s collections towards 
the new edition (of which only a few sheets 
were printed), are in the British Museum, 
numbered Hg. MSS. 2216-2220. Yarnold’s 
collections are of little value, and it is cer- 
tain that his manuscript is not in the hand- 
writing of Sir George Buc, Additional MS. 
27422 contains the first two books of the his- 
tory. The George Buck who had the impu- 
dence to issue the work as his own dedicated 
the printed copy to Philip, earl of Pembroke. 
In 1710 Bue’s history was included in the 
first volume of Kennet’s ‘Complete History 
of England.’ Camden, in his ‘ Britannia’ 
(ed. 1607, p. 668), speaks of Buc asa man ot 
distinguished learning ‘ qui multa in historiis 
observavit et candide impertiit.’ Some letters 
of Buc’s to Sir Robert Cotton are preserved 


in ‘Cottonian MS. Jul. Cesar, iii. 83, 128. | 


Among Heber’s manuscripts was sold an un- 
dated quarto, pp. 524, which was described in 
‘ Biblioth. Heber.’ (pt. xi. No. 98) as a poem 
of Sir George Buc. The title is ‘The famous 
History of Saint George, England’s Brave 
Champion. Translated into verse and en- 
lardged ... By G. B’ Corser gives a full 
description of this work, and clearly shows 
that it could not have been written by Buc, 
as it contains allusions to events which hap- 
pened long after his death. 


(Chalmers’s Supplemental Apology, pp. 198- 
207 ; Ritson’s Bibliog. Poet. pp. 146-7; Collier’s 
English Dramatic Lit. (2nd ed.), i. 360, 402-5 ; 
Corser’s Collectanea ; Cottonian MSS., Galba D, 
xii, 322, Otho E. ix. 319, Tib. E, x.; Stow’s An- 
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nales (ed. Howes), 1615, p. 776; Cal. of State 
Papers, Dom. Series, 1603-10 pp. 16, 631, 1619- 
1628 p. 364; Arber's Transcripts, iii. 383, 354, 
391; Nichols’s Progresses of James I, i. 215.] 
A. H. B. 
BUCCLEUCH, third Duxz or. [See 
Scorr, Hunry, 1746-1812. ] 


BUCER, MARTIN (1491-1551), protes- 
tant divine, was born of humble parents at 
Schlettstadt in Lower Alsace. The proper 
spelling of his name is undoubtedly Butzer: 
this form is employed by himself, and ordi- 
narily by his German contemporaries, except 
when they latinise his name into Bucerus (cf. 
Mertcuior Apam, Vita Bucert, 105). In his 
fifteenth year he was, against his will, placed 
as a novice in the Dominican monastery in his 
native town, and he remained a monk till 1521. 
At Heidelberg, where he studied Greek and 
Hebrew, he in April 1518 had an opportunity 
of hearing Luther dispute on the dogma of 
free-will; a correspondence ensued, and Bucer 
began to long for emancipation. He became 
acquainted with several leading humanists, 
and was more especially patronised by Capito. 
Soon he thought it prudent to take refuge, 
first in some other sequestered spot, and then 
in Franz von Sickingen’s castle, the Ebern- 
burg, near Creuznach, where at this time 
Hutten and many other fugitives enjoyed 
the knight’s hospitality. But through skilful 
aid he ultimately found no great difficulty 
in obtaining a papal brief, in consequence of 
which he was on 29 April 1521 declared free 
from his monastic vows, though of course he 
still remained a priest. In an interview at 
Oppenheim on 13 April 1521 he had tried to 
induce Luther to divert his course from the 
diet of Worms to the Ebernburg, but failed 
and Bucer had thereupon loyally accompanied 
the reformer on his dangerous journey. Im- 
mediately after (possibly even before) his libe- 
ration from his vows, Bucer entered the service 
of the Count (afterwards Elector) Palatine 
Frederick (II); but he soon felt ill at ease, 
especially among the dissipations of Niirnberg. 
In May 1522 he obtained his dismissal, and 
entered upon the incumbency of Landstuhl, 
Sickingen’s barony, near Kaiserslautern (Mel- 
chior Adam’s account of this part of Bucer’s 
life is confused). Soon after his establishment 
here he was married to Elisabeth Pallass 
(ScHENKEL), or Silbereisen (BAUM), who had 
for twelve years been the inmate of a nunnery, 
but who made him an excellent wife. Bucer’s 
marriage is memorable as one of the earliest 
marriages of ordained priests among the re- 
formers ; it was followed by Bugenhagen’s in 
1522, Zwingli’s in 1524, and Luther’s in 1525, 

From Landstuhl Bucer, at Sickingen’s sug- 
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gestion, undertook one or two journeys in 
the interests of the reformation, falling into 
peril in the Netherlands. Soon, however, he 
was generously dismissed by his patron, and 
on passing through Weissenburg in Lower 
Alsace accepted an invitation from Motherer, 
parson in that town, to fill the post of 
preacher at his church Here he in a series 
of sermons advanced Lutheran views, and 
recommended the study of the German Bible. 
Great excitement ensued, and both Motherer 
and Bucer, having declined to appear before 
the Bishop of Speier, were excommunicated 
by him. Bucer hereupon made a public pro- 
fession of his doctrine, but finally both he 
and his friend, with their wives, were obliged 
to fly to Strassburg, where they arrived at 
the end of April 1523, and at first took refuge 
in the house of Bucer’s father, now a citizen 
of the town. 

In Strassburg the reformation had many 
sympathisers, and Matthew Zell was already 
preaching ‘the gospel’ to the people in the 
nave of the minster. Capito, who had recently 
assumed a dignified ecclesiastical position in 
the city, still observed a hesitating attitude. 
Bucer’s arrival and bold announcement of his 
marriage to the spiritual authorities therefore 
created much interest, and he was at first only 
allowed to lecture, as it were, privately in 
Zell’s house. As a citizen’s son, however, he 
was protected by the town council against the 
bishop, who demanded his surrender, and was 
allowed to plead his cause both by word of 
mouth and in writing. His lectures on the 
New Testament, some of which he gave in the 
cathedral, were numerously attended, and in 
December 1523 he was appointed a salaried 
daily lecturer on the scriptures. He was 
now one of the seven preachers recognised at 
Strassburg as the representatives of the cause 
of the reformation. Jacob Sturm, in the 
town council, and Capito, who had by this 
time declared for the reformation, were, with 
Bucer and Zell, its chief promoters. In March 
1524 the bishop excommunicated several mar- 
ried priests, among whom, however, there is 
no mention of Bucer; and in the same month 
the guild of gardeners, whose religious views 
were of an advanced character, elected him 
priest at St. Aurelia’s, a parsonage in Capito’s 
provostship. Though much drawnto Zwingli, 
he continued for a time to maintain an inde- 
pendent attitude as to the use of images and 
pictures, and his view of the eucharist was 
not as yet wholly divergent from Luther's. 
But the difficulties of the Strassburg re- 
formers increased as the city became the re- 
fuge of victims of religious persecution. Both 
Capito and Bucer showed hospitality toFrench 
and Italian refugees, through whom Bucer in 
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particular set on foot schemes for the propaga- 
tion of protestantism. Less welcome to him 
were the anabaptists who took refuge in the 
city and Carlstadt, whose dispute with Luther 
was already notorious. In October 1524 the 
Images were removed out of Bucer’s church, 
and St. Aurelia’s wonder-working grave was 
closed; and in the following month Bucer, 
while giving an account to Luther of the 
simple reformed worship in use at Strass- 
burg, requested in the name of his brethren 
a more explicit statement of Luther’s dogma 
concerning the eucharist. Probably Bucer 
had been alienated from the Lutheran view 
on this head through the influence of Rodius 
(Rode, of Utrecht), who visited him about 
this time (Kosrrin, i. 717; cf. Baum, 804-5). 
Luther's reply was his ‘ Address to all Chris- 
tians in Strassburg, warning them against 
the errors of Carlstadt. Soon after this Bucer, 
with Capito and Zell, bravely attempted in 
a personal interview to persuade a large band 
of insurrectionary peasants to abstain from 
violence. 

The hardest and most thankless task of 
Bucer’s life began when in 1525 the conflict 
between Luther and Zwingli which turned 
mainly, though not altogether, on the eucha- 
rist, declared itself. The Strassburg preachers, 
who distinctly placed themselves on the side 
of the Swiss reformer, were roughly handled 
by Melanchthon, and sarcastically criticised by 
the Erasmians, against whom Bucer did his 
best to defend his position. Luther, having 
in November declined a friendly overture 
from the Strassburgers, was further irritated 
by observations on the eucharist introduced 
by Bucer into his Latin translation of Luther’s 
‘Church Postil’ (1525), and Luther’s follower, 
Bugenhagen, had a similar grievance against 
the same translator’s version of his ‘ Commen- 
tary on the Psalms.’ Meanwhile, the friend- 
liness between the Strassburg and the Swiss 
reformers increased, Bucer also placing him- 
self decisively on Zwingli’s side against ana- 
baptism, with certain milder phases of which 
his friend Capito was not altogether out of 
sympathy (1527). At the great Bern dispu- 
tation (January 1528) he distinctly declared 
in favour of the Zwinglian doctrine. Soon 
afterwards he dedicated to the Bern town 
council his ‘Commentary on the Gospel of 
St. John,’ prefaced by a summary of the pro- 
ceedings at the disputation. In March 1528 
appeared the amplest ‘Confession’ ever put 
forth by Luther concerning the eucharist, 
and in June Bucer published a reply in dia- 
logue form, in which he proposed a personal 
conference between the leaders of the two 
parties. He had already entreated Zwingli 
to adopt as conciliatory as possible a tone 
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towards Luther, but as yet no sounds except 
of ire came from Wittenberg. Meanwhile, 
Strassburg consummated her revolt from 
Rome by the abolition of the mass (20 Feb. 
1529; see ‘ Rede me and be nott Wrothe,’ by 
Roy and Barlow, ARrBER’s English Reprints, 
1871, where ‘Butzer’ is mentioned among 
the chief adversaries of the mass). Bucer’s 
activity was of great service in liturgical 
reform, not only at Strassburg, but also at 
numerous places in Suabia and Hesse. 

The position of affairs in 1529 was so full 
of danger for the estates, including Strass- 
burg, which had protested at Speier, that a 
close cohesion among them seemed impera- 
tive ; this, however, it seemed clear to Philip 
of Hesse, Jacob Sturm, and others, must be 
preceded by a theological agreement, the pro- 
motion of which now became the main object 
of Bucer’s endeavours. In these he was 
greatly aided by CEcolampadius. Bucer’s own 
views were substantially Zwinglian, but his 
plan was if possible to formulate the cardinal 
doctrine of the eucharist after a fashion 
which, without offending against the laws of 
logic, might prove acceptable to both Luther 
and Zwingli. At last the conference was 
brought about which opened at Marburg in 
1529 between Luther and Zwingli, with 
Bucer and others intervening (1 and 3 Oct. 
1529). Notwithstanding Bucer’s efforts and 
concessions (Luther is said to have wel- 
comed him with the humorous reproach ‘tu 
es nequam’), the one subject on which no 
agreement was arrived at was the crucial 
subject of the eucharist. Probably, however, 
some impression in favour of union had been 
made on Melanchthon; and, at all events, 
Bucer was more than ever marked out as the 
man most likely to conduct further negotia- 
tions to a successful issue. That he could 
hold his own when he chose is shown by his 
celebrated ‘Apologetic Letter’ published 
shortly afterwards (1530), in answer to Eras- 
mus. Bucer was concerned in the drawing 
up of the ‘ Confessio Tetrapolitana’ presented 
at the diet of Augsburg in July 1530 by 
Strassburg, Constance, Memmingen, and Lin- 
dau, which differed most essentially from the 
‘ Augustana’ in the article on the eucharist, 
though going as far as possible in the Lutheran 
direction (when he published it after an inten- 
tional delay, in August 1531, he accompanied 
it by a most conciliatory ‘Apology’). An in- 
terview with Melanchthon, followed by a let- 
ter to Luther, having led to no result, Bucer 
on 25 Sept. 1580 courageously presented him- 
self in person before Luther at Coburg, and 
had the satisfaction of bringing him to ex- 
press a distinct hope of reconciliation with 
the ‘sacramentarians,’ or, at all events, with 
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the Strassburgers. Henceforth his plan of 
action was so to put the desired agreement 
that Luther might appear to have yielded 
nothing (cf. Kést1in, ii. 248-9). Soon after- 
wards Bucer journeyed in the interest of 
union through a series of towns in the south- 
west of Germany and in Switzerland, from 
which he returned to Strassburg in October. 
Here we find him seeking to facilitate a 
union with the Waldensian communities, but 
his more important scheme still remained 
unaccomplished. While the Wittenbergers 
were now hoping through him to detach the 
South German towns from the Swiss, the 
Ziirichers, with the men of Bern and Con- 
stance, and even his own Strassburgers, began 
to suspect his intentions. Among other 
things which helped to hamper his endea- 
vours was the publication at Hagenau in 
Alsace of Servetus’s book about the Trinity 
(15381), which, after he had in vain attempted 
to suppress its circulation, and after Serve- 
tus had left Strassburg, Bucer censured in a 
confutation supposed to be still extant (Toz- 
Lin, 236). His efforts for union were by no 
means furthered by the death of Zwingli at 
Cappel (October 1531), but an almost heavier 
blow for him was the death of Gicolampadius 
(November), although he thereby became the 
acknowledged head of the South German di- 
vines. At Strassburg he now presided over 
the weekly clerical board of the ‘servants of 
the Word.’ He used his authority to induce 
the Strassburgers at a meeting of the protes- 
tant estates held at Schweinfurt (April 1532) 
to subscribe the Augustana without aban- 
doning the Tetrapolitana, and to accept the 
articles of agreement drawn up by him, with 
a proviso safeguarding the maintenance of 
their simple ritual for ten years. This step 
was very ill received in Switzerland and 
elsewhere, and he was left with few sup- 
porters of his union policy, while at this very 
time he was blamed at Strassburg for draw- 
ing too tight the reins of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline against the ‘prophets,’ He succeeded, 
however, both in introducing during another 
tour a considerable measure of uniformity 
among the South German and Swiss churches, 
and at home in bringing about the establish- 
ment of an ecclesiastical constitution through 
a synod (1533) which may have averted from 
Strassburg the fate of Minster. The errors 
of the church there was one among the many 
subjects which about this time employed his 
pen. The continuation of his lectures on 
the New Testament (published in their first 
edition, 1530, and second, 1536), with Capito’s 
on the Old, was the beginning of systematic 
courses of higher instruction which after- 
wards developed into the university of Strass- 
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burg; and it was he who in 1538 brought 
John Sturm into the city which owed so 
much to his labours. Bucer’s interests were 
not confined to Strassburg or Alsace, though 
nothing came of his efforts to further the 
design of a reformation in France, in which 
both he and Melanchthon were to some extent 
involved (K6srrin, ii. 371,462; cf. MicHELE?, 
Histoire de France (2nd ed. 1857), viii. 406- 
417). Nearer at home he successfully exerted 
himself for the institution of the church at 
Augsburg (1534-5). 

Meanwhile, he continued intent upon his 
scheme of finding a basis for a formulated 
agreement, or concordia, between the Luthe- 
rans and the South Germans and Swiss; and 
after holding a preliminary conference at 
Constance, he met Melanchthon at Cassel 
(Christmas 1534), Their meeting was cor- 
dial, but led to no definite result, and Bucer’s 
labours continued at Augsburg and elsewhere. 
In April 1536, soon after his return from 
Basel, where he had aided in drawing up the 
eucharistic portion of the so-called First 
Helvetic Confession, he learned that Luther 
was prepared to discuss in person the ques- 
tion of a concordia. The meeting, which was 
to have taken place at Hisenach, was actually 
held at Wittenberg 22-29 May. The con- 
cession on the part of Bucer and his com- 
panions that the body in the eucharist is 
received by the unworthy brought matters to 
a conclusion; Luther saluted them as his 
‘dear brethren in the Lord,’ and articles 
drawn up by Melanchthon were signed by 
all (or nearly all) present. Bucer’s work was 
accomplished, though he well knew what 
bitterness was to follow. His ‘ Retractatio 
de Ccena Domini’ was in the same year 
appended to the new edition of his Gospel 
‘Commentaries.’ The concordia was not ap- 

roved at Ziirich, and in February 1537 
aes presented to Luther at Smalcald a 
statement of doctrine which had been drawn 
up at Basel. Though it is said (Baum, 518) 
that Luther, whom a most dangerous illness 
obliged to take his departure to Gotha, 
whither Bucer afterwards followed him, com- 
mitted to the latter the general care of the 
poor church, in the event of his own death, 
his ‘Smalcald Articles’ again went beyond 
the Wittenberg concordia, and Bucer’s work 
seemed nearly lost again. A conference at 
Ziirich in April 1538 proved to him that he 
had alienated the Swiss, while he only with 
difficulty obtained the adhesion of the South 
German towns, and all this in order that 
Luther in some of his last writings might 
inveigh more vehemently than ever against 
the ‘sacramentarians.’ At least, however, 
Melanchthon’s views had been materially 


modified, and the Calvinistic development of 
Zwinglian doctrine had been prepared. With 
Calvin himself Bucer first came into friendly 
contact at a synod held in Bern May 15387, 
and again during the stay of the former at 
Strassburg, 1538-41. There was much sym- 
pathy between them on the subject of church 
discipline. Among the German reformers 
Bucer now took a leading position. His sig- 
nature is appended to the memorable opinion 
furnished by Luther and others in justifica- 
tion of resistance to the emperor on the ques- 
tion of religion (K6stLtn, i.411). And ina 
similar capacity he became involved in the 
scandal of the Landgrave Philip of Hesse’s 
‘second’ marriage (March 1540), which he 
promoted, witnessed, and even helped to de- 
fend. A far nobler, though an ineffectual 
work, was his share in the endeavours to 
bring about a reunion between the contend- 
ing religions in the empire. Bucer’s inter- 
view with Witzel was followed in 1540 by 
the meeting of princes at Hagenau, at which 
he and other protestant theologians attended, 
and of which he published an account. An- 
other meeting at Worms was likewise broken 
up by the catholic side; but the most impor- 
tant of the series was held at Ratisbon on 
the occasion of the diet of 1541, where on 
the catholic side the legate Contarini and 
Julius Pflug, with Eck and Gropper, on the 
protestant Melanchthon, Bucer, and the Hes- 
sian Pistorius, were the leading representa- 
tives. Of this interesting and, as it seemed, 
not wholly fruitless meeting, Bucer likewise 
put forth a narrative. On his return he found 
the plague raging at Strassburg; among its 
victims were several (three?) of his children, 
his wife, and his faithful associate Capito. 
A twelvemonth later he married Capito’s 
widow. 

In 1541 and the following years Bucer was 
much occupied in assisting the archbishop- 
elector of Cologne (Hermann yon Wied) in 
his attempt to introduce reformed doctrines 
and worship into his territories. With Me- 
lanchthon he drew up a‘ Book of Reformation’ 
(1543), to which Luther made objections. 
From this work, of which an English version 
was printed in London in 1547 (see SrryPs, 
Ecclesiastical Memorials, 11. i. 41-4), and 
which itself largely borrowed from a liturgy 
previously established in Niirnberg and Ans- 
pach, the services of the church of England 
are occasionally derived. Bucer defended 
his proceedings in the Cologne electorate 
in two treatises published in 15438, but the 
collapse of Hermann von Wied’s attempt 1s 
well known. Before the catastrophe of the 
Smalcaldic war Bucer attended one more 
conference on reunion held at Ratisbon in 
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1546, where the main discussion was carried 
on between himself and the Spaniard Mal- 
venda. After all was over, and when early 
in 1548 the Interim was about to be laid be- 
fore the diet, he was summoned to Augsburg 
by the elector, Joachim II of Brandenburg, 
who, being desirous for peace at any price, 


wished to obtain an authoritative opinion in | 


favour of the proposed settlement. He was 


detained in something like imprisonment for | 


twenty-two days, but proved less pliable than 
had been expected, and Strassburg, though 
all but alone in her resolution, declined to 
sign the Interim. In the resistance against 
the necessity of accepting it which Strass- 
burg maintained for more than a year and a 
half the preachers unanimously took part, 
with Bucer and Fagius, Capito’s successor, 
at their head. But it gradually became evi- 
dent that the city must give way, and that 
its spiritual leaders must take their depar- 
ture. After preparing, as a species of pas- 
toral legacy, a ‘Summary of the religion 
taught at Strassburg during the last twenty- 
eight years,’ Bucer, together with Fagius, 
applied for ‘leave of absence,’ and a tempo- 
rary pension having been granted them, and 
generous provision made for Bucer’s family 
during his peregrination, they quitted Strass- 
burg on 6 April 1549. Bucer had been offered 
hospitality by Melanchthon, Myconius, and 
Calvin, and hardly had he and his companions 
departed when they were invited to profes- 
sorial chairs at Copenhagen; but they had 
already bent their course to England. With 
England Bucer hadaconnection of longstand- 
ing, having been consulted by Henry VIII 
about his divorce, and more lately, in par- 
tial consequence perhaps of the hospitality 
shown to so many English protestant fugi- 
tives at Strassburg, having been in frequent 
correspondence with Cranmer. The primate, 
who had already bestowed the regius profes- 
sorship of divinity at Oxford upon Bucer’s 
former colleague, Peter Martyr, now invited 
Bucer himself to England, doubtless with a 
view to his receiving a similar appointment 
at Cambridge (see Miscellaneous Writings 
and Letters of Cranmer, ed. J. EK. Cox, Parker 
Society, 1846, 423-4), The travellers set sail 
from Calais on 23 April, and on the same day 
reached—hardly Cambridge, as Baum says, 
but—Canterbury (cf., as to Bucer’s visiting 
Canterbury about this time, STRYPE, u.s. II. 
i, 128), Thence they proceeded to London, 
where they found Cranmer surrounded by 
foreign refugees (see Bucer’s letter, noting 
the want of good preachers and teachers in 
England, cited by Baum, 551). On 1 May 
they were most graciously received by the 
young king Edward VI and the great person- 
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ages around him, among whom the Duchess 
of Suffolk soon showed special favour to 
Bucer. In the first instance he and his com- 
panion were, by desire of the king and Somer- 
set, employed upon a Latin version of the 
Scriptures, with explanations and doctrinal 
notes, the whole to be afterwards translated 
into English. Bucer also warmly interested 
himself in the affairs of the London congre- 
gations of French and German refugees, and 
corresponded with Peter Martyr, whose pro- 
positions concerning the eucharist he thought 
too Zwinglian (cf. the plain-spoken note in 
Hatzam, Constitutional History, 10th ed. 
i. 90). His opinion was constantly asked by 
Cranmer, notably on the controversy about 
ecclesiastical vestments raised by Hooper on 
his appointment to the see of Gloucester (see 
CranMER, Miscellaneous Writings, 428, and 
note; cf. also Froupn, History of England, 
12mo, iv. 558-60. Bucer’s conciliatory reply, 
‘De re vestiaria in sacris, is printed in 
‘Scripta Anglicana,’ 705-10). At last the 
arrangements were complete which made 
it possible to summon Bucer and Fagius to 
Cambridge, the former as regius professor of 
divinity, the salary having been raised to 
1002. per annum, and Madew haying retired 
in his favour. Fagius, who had arrived at 
Cambridge in advance, died there on 11 Noy. 
in the arms of Bucer, who, though himself 
suffering, had followed his friend as soon as 
possible. He thus had to begin his new life 
alone. He was treated with great respect, 
and soon afterwards created D.D., having 
been specially recommended by royal letter 
to the university (MULLINGER, ii. 119). It was 
on this occasion that he delivered a species 
of inaugural lecture, in which he modestly 
preferred a seasonable plea in favour of de- 
grees and examinations (Scripta Anglicana, 
184-90). On 10 Jan. 1550 he opened a course 
of lectures on the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
Before the end of the winter he was joined 
by his wife and some of his children and 
servants. He was frequently visited by Par- 
ker, Haddon, Bradford, and others. He con- 
tinued to be frequently consulted by Cranmer, 
and was specially commissioned with the re- 
vision of the first English book of common 
prayer, though but a small part of the im- 
provements suggested by him was actually 
carried out (see the ‘ Censura,’ &c., in Scripta 
Anglicana, 456-503, to which is prefixed the 
Latin version of the praye1 book by Alesius, 
erroneously described by Strype in a passage 
cited in this dictionary [art. ALEsIus], which 
should be corrected accordingly; cf. Lav- 
RENCE, Bampton Lectures, 221; see ib. 246— 
247 as to the slightness of Bucer’s influence 
upon the English liturgy. His share in the 
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forty-two Articles of 1553 must necessarily 
remain a matter of conjecture). In August 
1550 he took part in a disputation on the 


1q7 


| 


Lutheran doctrine of justification to which | 


he had been challenged by John Young, An- 


drew Perne, and Thomas Sedgwick, and | 


which excited much bitter controversy in the 
university. On his return to Cambridge from 
a visit to Peter Martyr, he found that Young 


had begun a series of lectures against his 


teaching, and, as his opponents would not 
carry on the discussion in writing, sought 


leave for another and final disputation, with 


what result is not known (his account of the | 


‘Controversy’ is in ‘Scripta Anglicana,’ 797- 
862 ; cf. MULLINGER, ii. 122). 

The winter of 1550-1 found Bucer better 
prepared for meeting its rigour, and various 
special gifts were sent to him by the young 
king; his salary was raised, and he was told 


to spare himself, and not hold himself bound | 


to lecture. He was thus encouraged to de- 
vote himself to the composition of a work 
desired by Edward VI as a new year’s greet- 
ing—the both comprehensive and practical 
‘ De Regno Christi’ (in ‘Scripta Anglicana,’ 
1-170. It seems to have been first published 
in 1557, and was soon translated into French 
and German). Scarcely had he completed and 
presented this work, and recommenced his 
lectures (the ‘Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Ephesians’ published at Basel in 1561 by 
Trewellius only reaches the fifth chapter), 
when ill-health, from which he had more or 
less suffered since his arrival in England, 
ayain overtook him. He soon perceived that 
his end was at hand. The sick man’s house 
speedily filled with friends, among them the 


’ Duchess of Suffolk, whose two young sons 


were studying at Cambridge under his tuition, 
and John Bradford tended him to the last. 
He died on 28 Feb. 1550-1, after expressing 
anxiety on his deathbed lest for lack of dis- 
cipline the English church should fall into 
the errors which had distracted that of his 
native land (see N. Carr's epistle, ‘De Obitu 
Buceri,’ in Scripta Anglicana, 867-76). He 
was buried in Great St. Mary’s Church, the 
whole university and large numbers of bur- 
gesses, some three thousand persons in all, 
attending his funeral. Parker’s funeral ser- 
mon and Walter Haddon’s speech as public 
orator are in ‘Scripta Anglicana’ (882-99), 
followed by a flow of epitaphs and other 
testimonies in his honour; and the utmost 
kindness was shown to his family, 
During the visitation of the university 
under Queen Mary on 6 Feb. 1557, the bodies 
of Bucer and Fagius were exhumed, and, with 
an elaborate mockery of a real trial and exe- 
cution, publicly burnt on Market Hill at Cam- 
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bridge (see the lengthy account in Scripta 
Anglicana, 915-35). But three years after- 
wards, in July 1560, under the same vice- 
chancellor (Perne), who had, it was said, un- 
willingly figured in this ghastly farce, the 
university was instructed to make amends 
by restoring all their honours to Bucer and 
Fagius (see the narrative, 7b. 935-45). Queen 
Elizabeth appears to have renewed the let- 
ters patent by which her brother had granted 
to any descendant of Bucer the privilege of 
settling in England with all the rights of an 
English subject; and in 1593 a grandson of 
his, afterwards pastor at Basel, was main- 
tained at Trinity, Cambridge, by the com- 
bined liberality of the college and the crown 
(Moriinenr, ii. 182), 

[The worst of the charges brought against 
‘the dear politicus and fanaticus of union,’ as 
Bucer was called by his friend Margaret Blaurer, 
will be found arrayed in the dedicatory epistle 
prefixed to the so-called Scripta Anglicana, or 
Tomus Anglicanus (fol. Basel 1577), edited by 


| Bucer’s friend, and for some time regular secre- 


tary and companion, Conrad Hubert. This 
volume, though intended to form part of a col- 
lective edition of all his works, was not followed 
by any other. It contains all those of his works 
which were published in England, together with 
some of his earlier writings and various memo- 
rials of him, A complete list of his works, 
ninety-sixin number, is given in the appendix to 
the extremely full and learned biography of him 
and his chief Strassburg associate published by 


| the late Professor J. W. Baum under the title of 


‘Capito und Butzer, Strassburg’s Reformatoren,’ 
as pt. iii. of Hagenbach’s Leben und ausge wihlte 
Schriften der Vater und Begriinder der reformir- 
ten Kirche (Elberfeld, 1860). Among older bio- 
graphical sketches Melchior Adam’s, in his Vite 
Eruditorum, is useful ; among modern, Schenkel’s 
in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopadie, &c. vol. i., and 
Herzog’s in Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, 
vol. iv. See also, for the transactions between 
Luther and Bucer, KG6stlin’s Martin Luther (here 
cited in the third German edition, 2 vols. Elber- 
feld, 1883); for the controversy with Erasmus, 
Drummond, Life of Erasmus (1873), ii. 322; 
A. Miiller, Leben des Erasmus (1828), 349-54, 
and note; and Erasmi Opera (1703-6), x. 1573 
seqq.; for the relations with Servetus, and a 
very remarkable examination of the develop- 
ment of Bucer’s views concerning the Trinity, 
Tollin’s Michael Servet und Martin Butzer (Ber- 
lin, 1880); for educational affairs at Strassburg, 
Smith’s La Vie et les Travaux de Jean Sturm 
(Strassburg, 1855); for the question of Philip of 
Hesse’s bigamy, C. von Rommel’s Geschichte von 
Hessen (Cassel, 1830), iv. 230-5, and appendix, 
209-19, with Késtlin; for Bucer’s Cambridge 
life, Mullinger’s University of Cambridge from 
the Royal Injunctions of 1535 to the Accession 
of Charles { (Cambridge, 1884), and Cooper's 
Athenz Cantab. i. 101.] A. W. W. 
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BUCHAN, Earts or. [See Comyn, 
ALEXANDER, second Eart, d. 1289 ; Comyn, 
Joun, third Earn, d. 13138?; Srewarz, 
ALEXANDER, first Earzof thesecond creation, 
1343 ?-1405?; Srnwart, Joun, first Earn 
of the third creation, 1381 P-1424 ; ERsKINE, 
Jamus, sixth Eart of the fourth creation, d. 
1640; Erskine, Davin Srevarr, eleventh 
Ear, 1742-1829. ] 

BUCHAN, ALEXANDER PETER 
(1764-1824), physician, was born at Ack- 
worth, near Pontefract, in 1764, being the son 
of Dr. William Buchan, author of ‘ Domestic 
Medicine’ [q.v.] He was educated at the high 
school and university of Edinburgh, studied 
anatomy and medicine also in London under 
the Hunters and Dr. George Fordyce, and pro- 
ceeded to Leyden, where he graduated M.D. 
on 1] July 1793. Settling in London, he be- 
came physician tothe Westminster Hospital 
in 1813,but resigned that office in 1818. He was 
re-elected in 1820, and died on 5 Dec. 1824. 

Buchan’s works include ‘ Enchiridion Sy- 
philiticum,’ 1797; ‘ Treatise on Sea Bathing, 
with Remarks on the Use of the Warm 
Bath, 1801; ‘ Bionomia, or Opinions con- 
cerning Life and Health,’ 1811 ; ‘Symptoma- 
tology,’ 1824 ; besides a translation of Dau- 
benton’s ‘ Observations on Indigestion,’ 1807 ; 
an edition of Dr. Armstrong’s ‘ Diseases of 
Children,’ 1808 ; and the twenty-first edition 
of his father’s ‘ Domestic Medicine,’ 1813. 

{Munk’s Coll. Phys. (1878), iii. 5.] G. T. B. 

BUCHAN, ANDREW oF (d. 1309 ?), 
bishop of Caithness, was, previous to his eleva- 
tion to the bishopric, abbot of the Cistercian 
abbey of Cupar (Coupar) Angus, to which 
he had been preferred in 1272. In the Rag- 
man roll his name appears as paying homage 
to Edward at the church of Perth 24 July 
1291, and at Berwick-on-Tweed 28 Aug.1296. 
He was nominated to the bishopric of Caith- 
ness by Pope Boniface VIII, 17 Dec. 1296 
(THetner, Vet. Mon. ed. 1864, No. ecclix. 
pp. 163-4), Spotiswood affirms that he 
lived as bishop thirteen years, but wrongly 
gives the date of his consecration as 1288. 
The date of his death is usually given as 
1301, but this appears to be mere conjecture, 
and there is no evidence to show that his 
successor Ferquhard was bishop before 1809. 

[Rental Book of Cupar-Angus, ed. Charles 
Rogers (Grampian Club), i. 15-29; Anderson's 
Orkneyinga Saga, Ixxxy_vi.] Abel 13 

BUCHAN or SIMPSON, ELSPETH 
(1738-1791), the head of a religious sect gener- 
ally known as‘ Buchanites,’ was the daughter 
of John Simpson and Margaret Gordon, who 
kept a wayside inn at Fatmacken, between 
Banff and Portsoy. She was born in 1738, In 


early life she was employed in herding cows, 
and afterwardsentered the house of arelation, 
by whom she was taught reading and sewing. 
During a visit to Greenock she made the ac- 
quaintance of Robert Buchan, a working pot- 
ter, whom she married. They quarrelled and 
separated, andin 1781 she removed with the 
children to Glasgow. Having heard Hugh 
White, of the Relief churchat Irvine, preachin 
Glasgow at the April sacrament of 1783, she 
wrote him a letter expressing her high appro- 
val of hissermons, and stating that no preacher 
she had ever previously listened to had so 
fully satisfied her spiritual needs. The result 
was that she removed to Irvine to enjoy the 
privilege of his ministry, and converted both 
him and his wife to the belief that she was 
a saint specially endowed and privileged by 
heaven, White’s final conclusion being that 
she was the woman mentioned in the Revela- 
tion of St. John, while she declared him to be 
the man child she had brought forth. Onac- 
count of his proclamation of these peculiar 
doctrines White was deposed from the ministry 
by the presbytery. In May 1784 the magis- 
trates banished the sect from the burgh, and 
following the supposed guidance of the star 
which led the wise men to Bethlehem, they 
settled on the farm of New Cample, in the 
parish of Closeburn, Dumfriesshire. They 
were joined here by one or two persons in 
good positions in life, and their numbers ulti- 
mately reached forty-six. Mrs. Buchan, whom 
they named their ‘ spiritual mother,’ professed 
to have the power of conferring the Holy 
Ghost by breathing, and also laid claim to cer- 
tain prophetic gifts. They believed in the mil- 
lennium as close at hand, and were persuaded 
that they would not taste of death, but would 
be taken up to meet Christ in the air. The 
following account of them by Robert Burns, 
the poet, may be accepted as strictly accurate: 
‘Their tenets are astrangejumble ofenthusias- 
tic jargon; among others she pretends to give 
them the Holy Ghost by breathing on them, 
which she does with postures and gestures 
that are scandalously indecent. They have 
likewise a community of goods, and live 
nearly an idle life, carrying on a great farce 
of pretended devotion in barns and woods, 
where they lodge and lie together, and hold 
likewise a community of women, as it is 
another of their tenets that they can com- 
mit no mortal sin’ (Burns to J. Burness, 
August 1784). It is affirmed that Burns 
had an attachment to a young woman who 
joined the Buchanites, and that he spent a 
whole night and day in vainly endeavouring 
to persuade her to return. His song ‘ As I 
was a walking’ was set to an air to which, 
according to him, the ‘ Buchanites had set 
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some of their nonsensical rhymes,’ for the 
composition of hymns was one of the gifts 
of Mrs. Buchan. In 1785 White issued 
‘The Divine Dictionary,’ written by him- 
self and ‘revised and approven by Elspeth 
Simpson.’ The death of Mrs. Buchan in 
May 1791 dissipated the faith of most of her 
followers. White pretended that she was only 
in a trance, and had her buried clandestinely, 
but he afterwards renounced his belief in her 
promise to return and conduct them to the 
New Jerusalem. The last survivor of the 
sect was Andrew Innes, who died in 1848. 


{Four Letters between the people called Bu- 
chanites and a teacher near Edinburgh, together 
with two letters from Mrs. Buchan and one from 
Mr, White to a clergyman in England, 1785; 
Train’s The Buchanites from First to Last, 1846 ; 
Works of Robert Burns. ] AW gs Jal 


BUCHAN, PETER (1790-1854), collec- 
tor of Scottish ballads, born at Peterhead in 
1790, traced his descent from the Comyns, 
earls of Buchan. His parents discouraged 
his desire to enter the navy, and an early 
marriage completely estranged his father. 
In 1814 he published an original volume of 
verse (‘The Recreation of Leisure Hours, 
being Songs and Verses in the Scottish 
Dialect,’ Peterhead, 1814), taught himself 
copper-plate engraving, and resolved to open 
a printing-oflice for the first time at Peter- 
head. Early in 1816 he went to Edinburgh 
with an empty purse and ‘a pocketful of 
flattering introductory letters.’ His kinsman, 
the Earl of Buchan, sent him to Dr. Charles 
Wingate at Stirling, where he learnt the art 
of printing in the short space of ten days. 
On his return to Edinburgh, a gift of 507. 
from a friend of the Earl of Buchan enabled 
him to purchase the business plant of a print- 
ing-office, and on 24 March 1816 he set up 
his press at Peterhead. In 1819 he con- 
atructed a new press on an original plan. 
It was worked with the feet instead of with 
the hands, and printed as well from stone, 
copper, and wood as from ordinary type. Bu- 
chan also invented an index-machine showing 
the number of sheets worked off by the press, 
but an Edinburgh press-maker borrowed this 
invention, and, taking it to America, never re- 
turned it to the inventor. About 1822 Buchan 
temporarily removed to London, but in 1824 
he resettled as a printer at Peterhead. His 
chief publications were of his own compila- 
tion, and the businéss was prosperous enough 
to enable Buchan to retire on his capital, 
and to purchase a small property near Denny- 
loanhead, Stirlingshire, which he called Bu- 
chanstone. A harassing and expensive law- 
suit, however, with the superior landlord, who 
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claimed the minerals on the estate, compelled 
him to sell the property in 1852. For the 
next two years he lived in Ireland with a 
younger son at Stroudhill House, Leitrim. 
In 1854 he came to London on business, and 
died there suddenly on 19 Sept. He was 
buried at Norwood. His eldest son, Charles 
Forbes Buchan, D.D., became minister of 
Fordoun, Kincardinesbire, in 1846. 

Buchan owes his reputation to his success 
as a collector and editor of Scottish ballads, 
and inthis work he spent large sums of money. 
In 1828 appeared in two volumes his ‘ Ancient 
Ballads and Songs of the North of Scotland, 
hitherto unpublished, with explanatory notes.’ 
The book was printed and published for him 
in Edinburgh. More than forty ballads were 
printed there for the first time, and many 
others were published in newly discovered 
versions. Scott interested himself from the 
first in Buchan’s labours, and speaks highly 
of their value (‘Introductory Remarks on 
Popular Poetry’ (1830), prefixed to later 
editions of the Border Minstrelsy). In 1834 
was advertised a second collection of Buchan’s 
‘North Countrie Minstrelsy,’ but Mr. Jerdan 
apparently purchased Buchan’s manuscript for 
the Percy Society, and in 1845 James Henry 
Dixon edited it for that society under the 
title of ‘Scottish Traditional Versions of 
Ancient Ballads.’ 

Buchan’s other works were very numerous, 
The chief of them were: 1. ‘Annals of 
Peterhead,’ Peterhead, 1819,12mo. 2. ‘An 
Historical Account of the Ancient and Noble 
Families of Keiths, Earls Marischals of Scot- 
land,’ n.d., Peterhead. 3. ‘Treatise proving 
that Brutes have souls and are immortal,’ 
Peterhead, 1824. 4. ‘The Peterhead Smug- 
glers of the Last Century ; or, William and 
Annie, an original melodrama, in three acts,’ 
Edinburgh, 1834. 5. ‘The Eglinton Tour- 
nament and Gentlemen Unmasked,’ Glasgow, 
1839 (republished as ‘ Britain’s Boast, her 
Glory and her Shame; or, a Mirror for all 
Ranks’). 6. ‘An Account of the Chivalry 
of the Ancients,’ Glasgow, 1840. 7. ‘Man— 
Body and Soul—as he was, as he is, and as 
he shall be, 1849. Buchan was also the 
author of many detached poems and stories, 
and of anti-radical political pamphlets, and 
was a contributor to George Chalmers’s ‘ Ca- 
ledonia.’ Two unpublished volumes of his 
collection of ballads passed shortly before his 
death to Herbert Ingram, and afterwards to 
Dr. Charles Mackay. They are now in the 
British Museum (Add. MSS. 29408-9). 

{Anderson’s Scottish Nation, iii. 691-3; Scott’s 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.; information from Dr. Charles poet 
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BUCHAN, THOMAS (d. 1720), general 
of the Jacobite forces in Scotland, was de- 
scended from a family which claimed con- 
nection with the earls of Buchan, and which 
had been proprietors of Auchmacoy in the 
parish of Logie-Buchan, Aberdeenshire, as 
early as 1318, He was the third son of 
James Buchan of Auchmacoy and Margaret, 
daughter of Alexander Seton of Pitmedden. 
Entering the army at an early age he served 
with subordinate rank in France and Hol- 
land, and in 1682 was appointed lieutenant- 
colonel in the Earl of Mar’s regiment of foot 
in Scotland. From letters of thanks addressed 
to him by the privy council it would appear 


that in 1684 and 1685 he was actively en- | 


gaged against the covenanters. In 1686 he 
was made colonel of the regiment. While 
serving in Ireland in 1689 he was promoted by 
King James to the rank of major-general, and 
after the death of Dundee at Killiecrankie 


was appointed commander-in-chief of the | 


Jacobite forces in Scotland. At a meeting 
of the highland chiefs held after his arrival 
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from Ireland, it was resolved to continue the. 


war with renewed vigour; and meanwhile, 
till the muster of the clans was completed, 
it was arranged that Buchan, at the head of 
1,200 men, should employ himself in harass- 
ing the enemy along the lowland border. 
On 1 May 1690 he was surprised and totally 
defeated by Sir Thomas Livingstone at Crom- 
dale, as many as four hundred of his troops 
being taken prisoners. The catastrophe forms 
the subject of the humorous ballad, ‘The 
Haughs o’ Cromdale,’ the imaginary narrative 
of a fugitive highlander, who gives the result 
of the battle in the terse lines— 


Quo’ he, the highland army rues 
That e’er we came to Cromdale. 


After being reinforced by a body ofsix hundred 
Braemar highlanders, Buchan entered Aber- 
deenshire, and presented so formidable an 
attitude to the Master of Forbes that the 
latter hastily fell back on Aberdeen. This 
was the last effective effort of Buchan in 
behalf of the Jacobite cause. He made no 
attempt to enter the city, but marched south- 
ward till threatened by the advance of Gene- 
ral Mackay. He then retreated northwards, 
with the purpose of attacking Inverness; but 
the surrender of the Earl of Seaforth to the 
government rendered further active hostilities 
impossible. For a time he retained a number 
of followers with him in Lochaber, but finally 
dismissed them and retired, along with Sir 
George Barclay and other officers, to Mac- 
donald of Glengarry. After the submission 
of the highland chiefs, he and other officers 
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Notwithstanding the failure of his efforts in 
behalf of the Stuarts, he retained their con- 
fidence, and did not cease to take an active 
interest in schemes to promote their restora- 
tion. He continued a correspondence with 
Mary of Modena after the death of James I, 
and in a letter dated 3 Sept. 1705 expressed 
his readiness to raise the highlands as soon 
as troops were sent. to his assistance (Hooxn’s 
Correspondence, Roxburghe Club, 1870-1, i. 
802). In 1707 he was commissioned by a 
person in the service of the Pretender to 
visit Inverness and report on its defences, 
and his letter to Hooke in June of that year 
reporting his visit, with plans of Inverlochy 
fort and Inverness, will be found in Hooke's 
‘Correspondence’ (ii. 328). At the rising 
in 1715 he appears to have offered his ser- 
vices in the highlands, for the Marquis of 
Huntly, in a letter to him dated 22 Sept. 
1715, commends his ‘ frankness to go with 
me in our king and country’s cause,’ and ex- 
presses himself as ready ‘to yield to your 
command, conduct, and experience.’ On this 
account he is supposed to have been present 


| at the battle of Sheriffmuir, 18 Nov. fol- 


lowing; but it is not improbable that cir- 
cumstances prevented him joining the rebels, 
as had he been present he would in all like- 
lihood have held a prominent command. 
He died at Ardlogie in Fyvie, and was 
buried in Logie-Buchan, in 1720. 


{Buchan’s View of the Diocese of Aberdeen, 
1730, pp. 361-2; New Statist. Acc. of Scot. xii. 
806-7 ; Smith’s New History of Aberdeenshire, 
903-5; Memoirs touching the Scots War car- 
ried on for their Majesties by Major-general 
Mackay against the Viscount Dundee, and after 
him Cannon, and at last Major-general Buchan, 
for the late King James (Bannatyne Club, 1833) ; 
Macpherson’s Original Papers; Colonel Hooke’s 
Correspondence (Roxburghe Club, 1870-1).] 
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BUCHAN, WILLIAM (1729-1805), 
physician, was born at Ancram in Roxburgh- 
shire, where his father had a small estate, 
besides renting a farm. When yet a boy at 
school young Buchan was amateur doctor to 
the village; yet he was sent to Edinburgh 
to study divinity. But he supported himself 
to a considerable extent by teaching mathe- 
matics to his fellow-students, and gave up 
divinity for medicine, the elder Gregory show- 
ing him much countenance. After a nine 
years’ residence at Edinburgh Buchan began 
practice in Yorkshire, and before long settled 
at Ackworth, being appointed physician to 
the foundling hospital, supported by parlia~ 
ment. Here he gained great skill in treating 
diseases of children; but his stay was abruptly 


were, on 23 March 1692, transported to France. | terminated on parliament discontinuing the 
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vote of 60,0002. for foundling hospitals. 
After this he practised some time at Sheffield, 
but returned to Edinburgh about 1766, and 
practised for some years with success. Fer- 
guson, the well-known popular lecturer on 
natural philosophy, at his death left Buchan 
his valuable apparatus. Buchan thereupon 
began to lecture on the subject, and drew large 
classes for some years. In 1769 appeared, at 
the low price of six shillings, the first edition 
of his ‘ Domestic Medicine; or the Family 
Physician,’ the first work of its kind in this 
country. Its success was immediate and 
great. Nineteen large editions, amounting 
to at least eighty thousand copies, were sold 
in Great Britain in the author’s lifetime; and 
the book continues to be re-edited, as well 
as largely copied in similar works. It was 
translated into all the principal European 
languages, including Russian, and was more 
universally popular on the continent and in 
America than even in England. The Em- 
press of Russia sent Buchan a gold medal 
and a commendatory letter. It is said that 
Buchan sold the copyright for 700/., and that 
the publishers made as much profit yearly 
by it. Having unsuccessfully sought to suc- 
ceed the elder Gregory on his death, Buchan 
in 1778 removed to London, where he gained 
a considerable practice; less, however, than 
his fame might have brought him but for his 
convivial and social habits. He regularly 
practised at the Chapter Coffee-house, near 
St. Paul’s, to which literary men were then 
wont to resort. Full of anecdote, of agree- 
able manners, benevolent and compassionate, 
he was unsuited to make or keep a fortune: 
a tale of woe always drew tears from his 
eyes and money from his pocket. About a 
year before his death his excellent constitu- 
tion began to give way, and he died at his 
son’s house in Perey Street, Rathbone Place, 
on 25 Feb. 1805, in his seventy-sixth year. 
He was buried in the cloisters at Westminster 
Abbey. , 

Among his minor works are ‘Cautions 
concerning Cold Bathing and Drinking Mi- 
neral Waters,’ 1786; ‘Observations con- 
cerning the Prevention and Cure of the 
Venereal Disease,’ 1796 ; ‘ Observations con- 
cerning the Diet of the Common People,’ 
1797; ‘On the Offices and Duties of a 
Mother,’ 1800. 

[New Catalogue of Living English Authors 
(1799), i. 8352; Gent. Mag. Ixxv. pt. 1, 286-8, 
378-80; European Mag. xlvii. 167.] G. T. B. 


BUCHANAN, ANDREW (1690-1759), 
of Drumpellier, lord provost of Glasgow, was 
descended from a branch of the old family 
of Buchanan of Buchanan and Leny. He 
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was the second of four sons of George 
Buchanan, maltster, Glasgow, one of the 
covenanters who fought at Bothwell Bridge, 
and Mary, daughter of Gabriel Maxwell, 
merchant, and was born in 1690, His name 
appears in M‘Ure’s list of the ‘First Merchant 
Adventurers at Sea’ ( View of the City of Glas- 
gow, p. 209), and by his trade with Virginia, 
where he had a tobacco plantation, he be- 
came one of the wealthiest citizens of his day. 
In 1785 he purchased the estate of Drum- 
pellier, Lanarkshire, and the older portion of 
Drumpellier house was built by him in 1736. 
Adjoining Glasgow he purchased three small 
properties in what was then known as the 
‘Long Croft,’ the first purchase being made in 
1719, the second in 1732, and the third in 
1740 (Glasgow, Past and Present, ii. 196). 
Through his grounds he opened an avenue 
for gentlemen’s houses, which he named 
Virginia Street, and he planned a town 
house for himself called Virginia Mansion, 
which he did not live to complete. Along 
with his three brothers he founded in 1725 
the Buchanan Society for the assistance of ap- 
prentices and the support of widows of the 
name of Buchanan. He was also one of the 
original partners of the Ship Bank, founded 
in 1750. He was elected dean of guild in 
1728, and lord provost in 1740. When after 
the battle of Prestonpans John Hay, quarter- 
master of the Pretender, arrived at Glasgow 
with a letter demanding a loan of 15,000/., 
Buchanan and five others were chosen com- 
missioners to treat with him, and succeeded in 
obtaining a reduction to 5,500/. (Memorabilia 
of Glasgow, p. 361). On account of his zeal 
in raising new levies on behalf of the govern- 
ment, Buchanan made himself so obnoxious 
to the rebels that in December 1745 a special 
levy of 5007. was made on him under threats 
of plundering his house, to which he replied 
‘they might plunder his house if they pleased, 
but he would not pay one farthing’ (Scots 
Mag. viii. 30). He died 20 Dec. 1759. By 
his wife, Marion Montgomery, he left two 
sons and four daughters. 


[Old Country Houses of the Old Glasgow 
Gentry, 2nd ed. pp. 186-8 ; Cochrane Correspon- 
dence, pp. 107, 114, 132 ; Glasgow, Past and Pre- 
sent, ii. 196; Scots Mag. viii. 30, xxi. 663.] 
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BUCHANAN, Str ANDREW (1807- 
1882), diplomatist, only son of James Bucha- 
nan of Blairvadoch, Ardinconnal, Dumbar- 
tonshire, and Janet, eldest daughter of James 
Sinclair, twelfth earl of Caithness, was born 
7 May 1807, entered the diplomatic service 
10 Oct. 1825, and was attached to the em- 
bassy at Constantinople. On 13 Nov. 1830 
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he was named paid attaché at Rio de Janeiro, 
but he did not remain long in South Ame- 
rica, as he served temporarily with Sir Strat- 
ford Canning’s special embassy to Constan- 
tinople from 31 Oct. 1831 till 18 Sept. 1882, 
after which he became paid attaché at Wash- 
ington on 9 Nov. He was with Sir Charles 
Vaughan’s special mission to Constantinople 
from March 1837 to September 1838, and then 
proceeded to St. Petersburg as paid attaché 
6 Oct. of the same year. Few men seem to 
have gone through a greater number ofchanges 
in the diplomatic service ; he was secretary 
of legation at Florence 24 Aug. 1841, and 
chargé d’affaires from July 1842 to October 
1848, and from March to May 1844. At St. 
Petersburg he was secretary of legation 1844, 
and between that time and 1851 several times 
acted as chargé d’affaires. He was then re- 
warded for his various services by theappoint- 
ment, 12 Feb. 1852, of minister plenipoten- 
tiary to the Swiss Confederation. In the 
following year, 9 Feb., he was named envoy 
extraordinary to the king of Denmark, and he 
acted as her majesty’s representative at the 
conference of Copenhagen in November 1855 
for the definite arrangement of the Sound 
dues question. He was transferred to Madrid 
31 March 1858, and then tothe Hague 11 Dec. 
1860. He became ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to the king of Prussia 
28 Oct. 1862, ambassador extraordinary to 
Russia 15 Sept. 1864, and ambassador to Aus- 
tria from 16 Oct. 1871 to 16 Feb. 1878, when 
he retired on a pension. Previously to this 
he had been made.O.B. 23 May 1857, K.C.B. 
25 Feb. 1860, G.C.B. 6 July 1866, and a privy 
councillor 3 Feb. 1863. He was created a 
baronet 14 Dec. 1878, and died at Craigend 
Castle, Milngavie, near Glasgow, 12 Nov. 
1882. He married first, 4 April 1839, Fran- 
ces Katharine, daughter of the Very Rev. 
Edward Mellish, dean of Hereford (she died 
4 Dec. 1854); and secondly, 27 May 1857, 
Georgiana Eliza, third daughter of Robert 
Walter Stuart, eleventh baron Blantyre. 


[Hertslet’s Foreign Office List, 1882, p. 211; 
Times, 15 Nov. 1882, p. 8.] G. C. B. 


BUCHANAN, CLAUDIUS, D.D. (1766- 
1815), Bengal chaplain and vice-provost of 
the college of Fort William, was born on 
12 March 1766 at Cambuslang, a village near 
Glasgow. His father, Alexander Buchanan, 
was a schoolmaster at Inverary, and here 
Claudius commenced his education. At the 
age of fourteen he became tutor in a gentle- 
man’s family, and two years later entered the 
university of Glasgow, where he spent the 
two following years, leaving the university 
again to engage in private tuition. He had 
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been intended for the ministry in the Scotch 
church, but at the age of twenty-one he 
abandoned the idea of taking holy orders, and 
left Scotland with the intention of travelling 
through Europe on foot, supporting himself 
by playing on theviolin. Informing this wild 
scheme, which he carefully withheld from the 
knowledge of his parents, telling them that he 
had been engaged by a gentleman to travel 
on the continent with his son, he appears to 
have been fired by the example of Goldsmith; 
but Buchanan did not get beyond London, 
where, after undergoing great privations for 
some months, he eventually obtained employ- 
ment, on a very small salary, in a solicitor’s 
office. After a residence of nearly four years 
in London, he made the acquaintance of a 
young man whose conversation revived the 
religiousfeelings which he had imbibed earlier 
in life, and shortly afterwards he introduced 
himself to the Rey. John Newton, then rector 
of St. Mary Woolnoth, in the city, under 
whose influence a complete change in his 
character speedily took place. The intimacy 
with Mr. Newton led to his becoming ac- 


| quainted with Mr. Henry Thornton, by whose 


liberality he was provided with funds, repaid 
a, few years afterwards, which enabled him 
to go to Cambridge and to qualify for ordina- 
tion. Entering Queens’ College in 1791, 
Buchanan speedily formed an intimacy with 
Charles Simeon. Buchanan’s studies at Cam- 
bridge were chiefly theological. He did not 
compete for university honours, but won 
college prizes both in mathematics and in 
classics. He took his degree in 1795, and in 
the same year was ordained a deacon of the 
church of England, commencing his clerical 
life as a curate of Mr. Newton. In the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed to a chaplaincy 
in Bengal, and, haying taken priest’s orders, 
sailed for Calcutta shortly afterwards. 

On his arrival at Calcutta early in 1797 
Buchanan was hospitably received by the 
Rev. David Brown [see Brown, Davin, 1763- 
1812], then presidency chaplain, and after- 
wards Buchanan’s chief and colleague in the 
college of Fort William. The provision exist- 
ing at that time in India for ministering to the 
religious wants of the British community was 
extremely scanty. There was no episcopate, 
few chaplains, and fewer churches. Bu- 
chanan was sent to Barrackpur, where there 
was no church, and, there being no British 
regiment quartered there, very little occupa- 
tion for achaplain. He remained at Barrack- 
pur for two years, passing much of his time 
in studying the scriptures in the original 
tongues, and also the Persian and Hindustani 
languages. He seems to have felt a good 
deal the want of congenial friends and the 
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effects of the depressing climate. In 1799 
he was transferred to a presidency chaplaincy, 
and shortly afterwards was appointed vice- 
provost of the college established by Lord 
Wellesley at Fort William. One of the 
earliest duties which Buchanan was called 
upon to discharge as presidency chaplain was 
that of preaching a sermon before the go- 
vernor-general and the principal officers of 
the government on the occasion of a general 
thanksgiving for the successes achieved in 
the late war in Mysore. For this sermon 
Buchanan received the thanks of the gover- 
nor-general in council, and it was directed to 
be printed and circulated throughout India. 

During the next few years Buchanan was 
much occupied with his duties as vice-provost 
of the college, and with the question of pro- 
moting the formation of a more adequate ec- 
clesiastical establishment for India. Regard- 
ing the college he appears to have entertained 
views assigning to it a wider scope than was 
generally ascribed to it, although not more 
comprehensive than that indicated in the 
minute of Lord Wellesley on the establish- 
ment of the college. His opinion was that 
it had been founded to ‘ enlighten the ori- 
ental world, to give science, religion, and 
Bee morals to Asia, and to confirm in it the 

ritish power and dominion ;’ and this was 
the aim he continually set before him. The 
college continued in existence for many years, 
but in 1807 the appointment of vice-provost 
was discontinued, and the staff of teachers, 


and also the work, were reduced within | 


narrower limitsthan Lord Wellesley had con- 
templated. Although, asa chaplain of the 
company, Buchanan was in a great measure 
debarred from engaging directly in mission- 
ary operations, he laboured zealously and in 
various ways for the promotion of christianity 
and education among the natives of India. 
Out of his own means, which his emoluments 
as vice-provost of the college for a time 
rendered comparatively easy, he offered liberal 
money prizes to the universities and to some 
of the public schools of the United Kingdom 
for essays and poetical compositionsin Greek, 
Latin, and English, on ‘the restoration of 
learning in the East,’ on ‘the best means of 
civilising the subjects of the British empire 
in India, and of diffusing the light of the 
christian religion throughout the Eastern 
world,’ and on other similar topics. The 
college had originally comprised a depart- 
ment for translating the scriptures into the 
languages of India, and the first version of 
the gospels into the Persian and Hindustani 
languages, which was printed in India, had 
issued from the college press. When this 


department was abolished, Buchanan, from | the establishment 
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his private purse, paid the salary of an Ar- 
menian christian, a native of China, who was 
employed for three years at the missionary 
establishment at Seramporein translating the 
scriptures into Chinese. But perhaps the 
most important services in connection with 
the propagation of christianity in India in 
which Buchanan was engaged were his tours 
through the south and west of India, under- 
taken for the purpose of investigating the state 
of superstition at the most celebrated temples 
of the Hindus, examining the churches and 
libraries of the Romish, Syrian, and protes- 
tant christians, ascertaining the present state 
and recent history of the Eastern Jews, and 
discovering what persons might be fit instru- 
ments for the promotion of learning in their 
respective countries, and for maintaining a 
future correspondence on the subject of dis- 
seminating the scriptures in India (Christian 
Researches in Asia, by the Rev. CLavprus 
Bucuanay, D.D., ed. 1840, p. 4). The first 
of these tours received the sanction of the 
Marquis of Wellesley just before his depar- 
ture from India, and an account of it and 
also of the second tour was embodied in the 
above-mentioned work, which Buchanan pub- 
lished shortly after his return to England in 
1811. In the first tour he visited the cele- 
brated temple of Jagannath, some of the 


| temples in the northern districts of Madras, 


Madras itself, and the missions in Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly, Madura, Ceylon, Travancore, 
and Cochin, from which latter place he re- 
turned to Calcutta in March 1807. At the 
end of that year he started on a second tour, 
in the course of which he revisited Ceylon 
and Cochin, and touched at Goa and several 
other places between Cochin and Bombay, 
whence he embarked for England in March 
1808, after a residence in India of eleven 
years. 

His account of these tours is extremely 
interesting, especially those parts of it which 
relate to his intercourse with the Syrian 
christians in Travancore and Cochin, and the 
narrative of his visit to the inquisition at 
Goa. The result of his visit to this part of 
India, in addition to the information which 
it enabled him to supply, was a translation 
of the New Testament into Malayalam, the 
language of the British district of Malabar 
and of the native states of Travancore and 
Cochin. 

The remaining years of Buchanan’s life, 
after his return to England in 1808, were 
spent in active efforts to promote the objects 
upon which he had been chiefly engaged 
while in India. He took a prominent part 
in the struggle in 1813 which resulted in 
of the Indian episcopacy. 
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Among other writings which he published 
on this subject was a volume entitled ‘Oo- 
lonial Ecclesiastical Establishment, being a 
brief view of the state of the Colonies of 
Great Britain and of her Asiatic Empire in 
respect to Religious Instruction, prefaced by 
some considerations on the national duty of 
affording it.’ While the contest was pro- 
ceeding he was vehemently attacked in par- 
liament as a calumniator of the Hindus, and 
as having given to the world an exaggerated 
statement of the cruelty and immorality of 
their superstitions; but he was defended with 
vigour by Mr. Wilberforce and other pro- 
moters of the new legislation. Another work 
which he published about this time was ‘An 
Apology for promoting Christianity in India, 
containing two letters addressed to the Honor- 
able East India Company concerning the idol 
Jagannath, and a memorial presented to the 
Bengal Government in 1807 in defence of the 
Christian Missions in India. To which are 
now added, Remarks on the Letter addressed 
by the Bengal Government to the Court of 
Directors in reply to the Memorial—with an 
appendix containing various official papers, 
chiefly extracted from the Parliamentary 
Records relating to the promulgation of 
Christianity in India.’ 


Buchanan received the degree of D.D. from - 


the university of Glasgow, and also from that 
of Cambridge. He died in 1815 at Brox- 
bourne in Hertfordshire, where he was en- 
gaged in revising a Syriac translation of the 
New Testament. He was twice married, and 
left two daughters by his first wife. 
[Pearson’s Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of the Rey. Claudius Buchanan, D.D., 3rd ed., 
London, 1819; Christian Researches in Asia, with 
notices of the Translation of the Scriptures into 
the Oriental Languages, by the Rev. Claudius 
Buchanan, D.D., new edition, London, 1840; 
Memorandum on the Syrian Church in Malabar, 
19 Feb. 1875, India Office Records.] A.J.A. 


BUCHANAN, DAVID (1595 ?-1652 ?), 
Scotch writer, was, Sibbald says, descended 
from the same family as the famous George 
Buchanan. This statement is confirmed by 
William Buchanan of Auchmar (Historical 
and Genealogical Essay upon the Family and 
Surname of Buchanan, 1723), who asserts 
that David was the second son of William 
Buchanan, son of the first Buchanan of 
Arnprior, who was second cousin to George 
Buchanan. A David Buchanan was ad- 
mitted to St. Leonard’s College at St. An- 
drews in 1610 (Irvine, preface to Davidis 
Buchanant de Scriptoribus Scotis), He ap- 

ears to have resided some time in France, 
or in 1636 he published at Paris a work 
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of about seven hundred pages, entitled ‘ His- 
toria Humane Anime.’ In 1638 he followed 
this up with ‘L’Histoire de la Conscience, 
par David Buchanan,’ which was probably 
printed also at Paris, though the place of 
publication is not mentioned. Between 1638 
and 1644 he appears to have returned to 
his native land, and in 1644 issued an edi- 
tion of John Knox’s ‘Historie of the Re- 
formation in Scotland,’ to which he preted 
a life of the author and a preface. In both 
the ‘Historie’ and the ‘Life’ he took un- 
usual liberties, and interpolated in the former 
a great deal of original matter, apparently 
with the view of adapting it to the times. 
The preface, which professes to be a sketch 
of the previous history, is historically worth- 
less. In 1645 a second edition was published 
at Edinburgh. In the same year he pub- 
lished at London ‘ Truth its Manifest; or a 
short and true Relation of divers main pas- 
sages of things in some whereof the Scots are 
particularly concerned.’ This work was an 
account of the conduct of the Scotch nation 
during the civil war. It provoked consider- 
able ire in England, was voted by both 
houses of parliament false and scandalous, 
and ordered to be burnt by the hangman. 
A scurrilous refutation appeared entitled 
‘Manifest Truths, or an Inversion of Truths 
Manifest,’ London, 1646. Buchanan’s pam- 
phlet, according to Baillie’s letters (to Wil- 
liam Spang, 24 April 1646), was really a 
collection of authentic state papers edited 
by him, with an introduction and a preface. 
Parliament, not being able to deny the au- 
thenticity of the papers, attacked the intro- 
duction, and declared the editor to be an 
incendiary. The next notice of him is to be 
found in the ‘Scottish Historical Library,’ 
London, 1702. Here Bishop Nicolson men- 
tions that a great deal of the work in the 
‘Atlas of Scotland,’ published in 1655, was 
really done by Buchanan, and that he died 
before he had finished all he had projected. 
Nicolson also says that he wrote ‘several 
short discourses concerning the antiquities 
and chorography of Scotland,whichin bundles 
of loose papers, Latin and English, are still 
in safe custody;’ and that these ‘discover 
their author’s skill in the Hebrew and Celtic 
languages.’ Perhaps these are what Bu- 
chanan of Auchmar refers to when he says 
that David wrote a large ‘ Etymologicon’ of 
all the shires, cities, rivers, and mountains 
in Scotland, from which Sir Robert Sibbald 
quotes some passages in his ‘ History of the 
Shires of Stirling and Fife.’ Sibbald also 
states, in the ‘Memoirs of the College of 
Physicians,’ that he received the greatest 
assistance from some manuscripts of Mr. 
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David Buchanan, who has written on the 
learned men of Scotland in excellent Latin. 
Here he probably refers to the manuscript 
entitled ‘De Scriptoribus Scotis,’ preserved 
in the university library at Edinburgh, and 
attributed to David Buchanan, which was for 
the first time edited by Dr. David Irving, 
and printed for the Bannatyne Club in 1837. 
In the appendix to this work there is inserted 
the last testament of a David Buchanan. 
Among the ‘ Miscellanies’ of the Bannatyne 
Club (vol. ii.) is to be found a Latin ‘ Urbis 
Edinburgi Descriptio per Davidem Bucha- 
nanum,’ dated circa 1648. The date of his 
death can be more nearly fixed than that of 
his birth, for it appears to lie between 1652 
and 1658. Most of the authorities agree in 
assigning the first year; but in a note to the 
‘Descriptio Edinburgi’ it is stated that ac- 
cording to the registers of wills he must have 
died in 1653. 


[Anderson’s Scottish Nation (articles ‘ Bu- 
chanan,’ ‘ David Buchanan,’ ‘Sir Robert Gordon 
of Straloch’); Bannatyne Club Publications, notes 
and prefaces (Descriptio Urbis Edinburgi; De 
Seriptoribus Scotis); Scottish Historical Library ; 
William Buchanan’s Essay on the Family and Sur- 
name of Buchanan; Baillie’sLetters.] B.C.S. 


BUCHANAN, DAVID, the elder (1745- 
1812), printer and publisher, a descendant of 
the ancient family of Buchanan of Buchanan, 
was born at Montrose in 1745, and studied at 
the university of Aberdeen, where he gra- 
duated M.A. He began the business of print- 
ing in his native town at a time when the art 
was practised in few of the provincial towns 
of Scotland, and his enterprise as a publisher 
was also shown by the issue of good editions 
of the dictionaries of Johnson, Boyer, and 
Ainsworth. He abridged Johnson’s dictionary 
for the earliest pocket edition ever printed. 
Among his other publications special mention 
may be made of his miniature series of Eng- 
lish classics, also revised and corrected by 
himself. He died in 1812. 


[Anderson’s Scottish Nation.] 


BUCHANAN, DAVID, the younger 
(1779-1848), journalist and author, son of 
David Buchanan, printer and publisher [q.v. ], 
was born at Montrose in 1779. He learned 
the business of his father, and, like him, also 
possessed intellectual tastes and sympathies. 
At an early period of his life he contributed 
to Cobbett’s ‘Political Register’ a reply to 
the editor on a question of political economy. 
He also became a contributor to the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’ shortly after its commence- 
ment, In 1807 he published a pamphlet on 
the volunteer system originated by Pitt, 
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which attracted considerable attention. The 
following year he accepted an invitation to 
start in Edinburgh a liberal newspaper, the 
‘Weekly Register.’ The paper did not live 
above a year, and on its discontinuance he 
transferred his services to the ‘Caledonian 
Mercury,’ which he continued to edit from 
1810 to 1827, when he accepted the editor- 
ship of the ‘Edinburgh Courant.’ This paper 
ae ee until his death at Glasgow, 18 Aug. 

Amidst his editorial duties Buchanan found 
time to devote his attention to a variety of 
literary projects. He made political economy 
his special study, and in 1814 he brought out 
an edition of Adam Smith’s works, with life, 
notes, and a volume of additional matter, in 
which some of the more important subjects 
treated of by Smith were examined in the light 
of further progress and experience. A con- 
siderable portion of the volume was after- 
wards utilised by him in ‘Inquiry into the 
Taxation and Commercial Policy of Great 
Britain, with Observations on the Principles 
of Currency and of Exchangeable Value,’ 
published in 1844, Of this book the more 
noticeable features are its arguments against 
taxes on manufactured goods, its opposition 
to the income-tax as inconsistent with the 
spirit of freedom, and its attempted refuta- 
tion of Ricardo’s theory of rent. Buchanan 
also brought out an edition of the ‘Edinburgh 
Gazetteer,’ in six volumes, contributed nu- 
merous geographical and statistical articles 
to the seventh edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ and supplied a large portion of 
the letterpress for the ‘Idinburgh Geogra- 
phical Atlas,’ published in 1885, 

[Montrose Standard, 18 Aug. 1848 ; Anderson’s 
Scottish Nation.] fi eels 


BUCHANAN, DUGALD (1716-1768), 
Gaelic poet, was born at the mill of Ardoch 
in the valley of Strathtyre and parish of 
Balquhidder, Perthshire, in 1716. After con- 
ducting a small school in a hamlet in his 
native county, he procured, in 1755, the 
situation of schoolmaster and catechist at 
Kinloch Rannoch in the parish of Fortingale, 
on the establishment of the Society for Pro- 
pagating Christian Knowledge in Scotland. 
His accurate acquaintance with the Gaelic 
language enabled him to render essential 
service to the Rev. James Stewart of Killin 
in translating the New Testament. He died 
on 2 July 1768, and was interred at Little 
Leny in the parish of Callander, the burial- 
place of the Buchanans of Leny and Cam- 
busmore. ve 

His ‘ Laoidhibh Spioradail’ (Spiritual 
Hymns) were first published in 1767, and 
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have been often reprinted in Gaelic. They 
have been translated into English by A. 
McGregor (Glasgow, 1849, 12mo), and by 
L. Maclean (Edinburgh, 1884, 8vo). An 
English translation of his ‘Day of Judg- 
ment,’ by J. Sinclair, appeared at Aberdeen 
in 1880, 8vo. | 
Reid says that Buchanan’s poetical genius 
was of the first order, and that he may be 
called ‘the Cowper of the highlands,’ His 
poems are admitted to be equal to any in 
the Gaelic language for style, matter, and 
the harmony of their versification. ‘ Latha 
a’ Bhreitheanis’ (The Day of Judgment), ‘An 
Claigeann’ (The Skull), ‘ Am Bruadar’ (The 
Dream), and ‘An Geamhradh’ (The Winter) 
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are the most celebrated, and are read with 


enthusiasm by all highlanders. 


Besides his ‘Hymns’ Buchanan left a 


‘Diary, which was published at Edinburgh 
in 1836, with a memoir of the author pre- 
fixed. 


[Memoir prefixed to Diary; Beatha agus, 


Tompachadh Dhtgaill Bochannain(Hdinb, 1844); 
Reid’s Bibl. Scoto-Celtica, 63 ; Mackenzie’s Sar- 
Obair nam Bard Gaelach (1872), 167-81; Rogers's 
Modern Scottish Minstrel, i. 323; Rogers’s 
Monuments and Monumental Inscriptions in 
Scotland, ii. 151.] ASCO! 


BUCHANAN, FRANCIS HAMILTON, | 


M.D. (1762-1829), a medical officer in the 
service of the Hast India Company, author 
of ‘A Journey from Madras through the 
countries of Mysore, Canara, and Malabar,’ 
of a ‘History of Nepal, and of other works 
on Indian subjects, was the third son of 
Thomas Buchanan of Spittal and Elizabeth 


Hamilton, heiress of Bardowie. He was born | 


at Branziet in the parish of Callander, Perth- 
shire,on 15 Feb. 1762. Having been educated 
for the medical profession, he took his degree 
at Edinburgh in 1783, and was shortly after- 
wards appointed a surgeon on board a man-of- 
war, but was compelled by ill-health to relin- 
quish this appointment. Eventually, in 1794, 


he entered the East India Company’s service | 


as a surgeon on the Bengal establishment. 
Shortly after reaching India he accompanied 
a mission to the court of Ava, and devoted 
himself to botanical researches in Ava, Pegu, 
and the Andaman islands. On thereturn of 
the mission, being stationed at Lakkipur, near 
the mouth of the Brahmaputra, he wrote an 
admirable description of the fishes of that 
river, which was published in 1822. In 1800 
he was deputed by Lord Wellesley, then 
governor-general of India, ‘ to travel through 
and report upon the countries of Mysore, 
Canara, and Malabar, investigating the state 
of agriculture, arts, and commerce; the re- 
ligion, manners and customs; the history, 
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natural and civil, and antiquities in the do- 
minions of the Raji of Mysore, and the 
countries acquired by the Honorable East 
India Company in the late and former wars 
from Tippoo Sultan.’ This report, which is 
very voluminous and cast in the form of a 


journal, was published in England in 1807 


by order of the court of directors, in three 
quarto volumes. A second edition, in two 
octavo volumes, was published at Madras in 
1870. It is full of valuable information on 
all the points which Buchanan was ordered 
to investigate, and is illustrated by explana- 
tory engravings, but it would have been far 
more useful if the matter contained in it had 
been entirely recast and condensed previous 
to publication. Buchanan’s tour in southern 
India was followed by a visit to Nepal, in 
company with another British mission, in 
1802, which resulted in his writing a history 
of Nepal, and making large additions to his 
botanical collections. On his return he was 
appointed surgeon to the governor-general, 
and accompanied Lord Wellesley on his 
voyage to England in 1806. Shortly after- 
wards he was deputed by the court of di- 
rectors to make a statistical survey of the 
presidency of Bengal, an enormous work upon 
which he was employed for seven years, and 
which then was only partially accomplished. 
The results of this survey, forwarded to the 
East India House in 1816, appeared in a 
geographical and statistical description of 
Dinajpur, published at Calcutta after Bu- 
chanan’s death, and in ‘ Kastern India,’ by Ro- 
bert Montgomery Martin [q. v.], 3 vols. 1838. 
In 1814 Buchanan was appointed superinten- 
dent of the Botanical Gardens at Calcutta, 
but returned to England in the following 
year, His latter years were spent principally 
in Scotland, where, on the death of his eldest 
brother, he succeeded to the estate which had 
been the property of his mother, and took 
the additional name of Hamilton. He was 
a fellow of the Royal Society, and a member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. In 1826 he 
was appointed deputy-lieutenant of Perth- 
shire, and made good his claims as chief of 
the clan Buchanan. He died on 15 June 
1829, He was married and left a son. 
[Buchanan’s Mysore, Canara, and Malabar 
(Madras, 1870); Men whom India has known 
(Madras, 1871).] A.J. A. 


BUCHANAN, GEORGE (1506-1582), 
historian and scholar, third son of Thomas 
Buchanan, ason of Buchanan of Drumnakill, 
a poor laird, and Agnes Heriot, was born at 
the farm of Mid Leowen, or the Moss, in the 
parish of Killearn in Stirlingshire, in February 
1606. At an early age he lost his father, 
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Giving promise of scholarship, he was at the 
age of fourteen sent by his uncle, James 
Heriot, from the parish school of Killearn 
to Paris, where he studied chiefly Latin. In 
less than two years he was forced to come 
home by the death of his uncle and the 
pee! of hismother. Hishealth wasrestored 

y residence in the country, and when only 
seventeen he served with the French troops 
brought by Albany to Scotland, and was 
present at the siege of Werk in October 1523. 
Campaigning hardships brought on an illness 
which kept him in bed for the rest of the 
winter. In 1524 he went to St. Andrews to 
attend the lectures of John Mair, or Major, 
a man of acute intellect, who, like Erasmus, 
did not embrace the reformed doctrine, but 
prepared the way for it. His pupils did not 
stop where their master did, and Buchanan 
ungratefully refers to him in the epigram— 


Cum scateat nugis solo cognomine Major, 
Nec sit in immenso pagina sana libro, 
Non mirum titulis quod se veracibus ornat: 
Nee semper mendax fingere Creta solet. 


Mair went to Paris in 1525, whither Bucha- 
nan, after taking his degree of B.A. at St. 
Andrews on 3 Oct. of that year, followed him 
in 1526, and was admitted B.A. in the Scot- 
tish College on 10 Oct. 1527. His elegy, 
‘Quam misera est conditio docentium literas 


humaniores Lutetiz,’ bears the mark of.per- | 


sonalexperience. He describes the spare diet 
and frequent fasts, the midnight oil, the 
shabby sid the perpetual round of studies. 
Marriage is forbidden to the scholar who can 
afford no dowry. Old agecomes swiftly and 
mourns 4 youth wasted in studies. He ends 
with a farewell tothe muses. In March 1528 
he became M.A., and though defeated in a 
contest for the office of procurator of the Ger- 
man nation by Robert Wauchope, afterwards 
bishop of Armagh, on 3 June 1529, he was 
elected to this coveted distinction. About 
the same time he began to teach grammar in 
the college of St. Barbe, and became tutor of 
Gilbert, earl of Cassilis, with whom he re- 
mained for five years in Paris and its neigh- 
bourhood. While thus engaged he published 
a Latin version of Linacre’s ‘ Rudiments of 
Latin Grammar’ at the press of Robert Ste- 
phen, which he inscribed to his pupil, and 
wrote his poem entitled ‘Somnium,’ an imi- 
tation of Dunbar’s ‘ Visitation of St. Francis,’ 
directed like it against the Franciscans. Bu- 
chanan returned to Scotland in 1636, and 
various gifts to him as servant (i.e. tutor) to 
‘Lord James’ occur in the treasurer’s accounts 
between 16 Feb. 1536 and July 1538. This 
‘Lord James’ was not the future regent, but 


another of King James’s natural sons, on | ‘ Nera’ 
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whom the pope conferred the abbacies of 
Melrose and Kelso. About this time the 
king gave Buchanan a commission to write 
a sharper satire against the friars, a dangerous 
task he tried to evade by the ‘ Palinodia,’ 
which pleased neither his patron nor his ad- 
versaries. The king having again applied to 
him he produced his‘ Franciscanus et Fratres,’ 
Sir David Lindsay appealed to the people in 
the vernacular; Buchanan addressed the 
learned, and both struck the Roman sacer- 
_ dotal system in its most vulnerable point—the 
morals of the clergy—and hastened the Scot- 
tish reformation. But James, who urged the 
literary attack for political ends, did not em- 
brace the new doctrines, and allowed Cardinal 
Beaton to persecute those who did so. In 
1539 five Scottish reformers were burnt and 
many driven into exile. Buchanan escaped 
from a window of his prison at St. Andrews 


to London, where he found Henry VIII in- 
| tent on hisown ends ratherthanon the purity 
of religion, burning, says Buchanan, men of 
| opposite opinions at the same stake. Old 
habit and the toleration of religion in France 
drew him to Paris. Here his implacable 
enemy, Beaton, who had already tried, he 
says, to purchase his life from James V, was 
employed in an embassy, and to escape him 
Buchanan went to Bordeaux onthe invitation 
of Andrew Govea, principal of the college of 
Guienne. The scholarship of which he gave 
| proof in a poem addressed to Charles V on 

his visit to that town gained him speedy em- 
| ployment, and he taught Latin in the newly 
| founded college for three years. In Bor- 
| deaux he composed four tragedies, ‘ Baptistes,’ 
‘Medea,’ ‘ Jephthes,’ and ‘ Alcestis,’ which 
were acted by the students, whom he desired 
to withdraw from the allegories then in 
fashion to classic modely. In the ‘Baptistes’ 
especially the virtue of liberty, the fear of 
God rather than of man, and the infamy of the 
tyrant, are the themes. ‘Let each judge for 
himself, he says in the prologue, ‘whether 
this is an old or a new story.’ Among the 
pupils who took part in acting these trage- 
dies was Montaigne, in whose essays there 
are several kindly notices of his old tutor; 
among his colleagues Govea, Muretus, Tevius, 
and Tarteus; among his friends the leading 
lawyers and magistrates of Bordeaux. At 
Agen, where he and some of his brother pro- 
fessors spent vacation, he gained the friend- 
ship of the elder Scaliger. To this period 
belong his verses, which are open to the 
censure of a license not excusable in a cen- 
sor of the morals of the clergy. The Ama- 
ryllis of his poem, ‘ Desiderium Lutetiz,’ was 
Paris, not a lady; but the hard-hearted 
and the meretricious ‘ Leonora,’ 
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names borrowed from classical masters, are 
realistic, probably real. It is possible that 
Milton’s lines, 


Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair ?— 
(Lycidas, 67) 


glanced at Buchanan as well as at the classic 
elegiacs. Between 1544 and 1547 Buchanan 
returned to Paris and taught in the college 
of Cardinal le Moine, where the loss of his 
Bordeaux friends was compensated by the 
companionship of another circle of scholars, 
Turnebus, the great Grecian, Charles Stephen, 
the physician and printer of the family which 
gave its chief fame to the press of Paris, and 
Groscollius, and Gelida, less known scholars. 
Buchanan here became a victim of the gout, 
which never left him, and aggravated a tem- 
per naturally hasty. Govea, the principal at 
Bordeaux, was a Portuguese, and was sum- 
moned by John III of Portugal to preside 
over the newly founded college at Coimbra. 
He brought to his aid some of his learned 
friends, and among them Buchanan and his 
brother Patrick. John of Portugal, the friend 
of learning, though not of the Reformation, 
had already admitted the inquisition into his 
dominions, and on the death of Govea in 1548 


Buchanan was accused of the use of flesh in | 


Lent, of writing against the Franciscans, and 
of the remark that Augustine would have 
favoured those whom the Roman church con- 
demned. Two secret witnesses reported that 
he thought ill of Roman doctrine, and he was 
immured in a monastery for some months, in 
the hope that seclusion and the monks might 
reclaim him. He occupied himself instead 
with translating the Psalms into Latin. On 
his release he was invited to remain in Por- 
tugal, but sailed for England in 1552. There 
he remained only a short time, and returned 
to Paris in the following year. At the solici- 
tation of his friends he composed a poem on 
the raising of the siege of Metz, though with 
some reluctance, as Melinde de St. Gelais, a 
poet of the school of Marot,had already written 
onthesubject. A graceful elegy on hisreturn 
to France, ‘Adventus in Galliam,’ celebrates 
its praises in contrast with Portugal. After 
teaching a short time in the college of Bon- 
court he was engaged by Maréchal de Brissac, 
governor of the French territory on the Italian 
coast, as tutor for his son, Timoléon de Cossé, 
an office he held for five years, residing partly 
in Italy and partly in France. He was for- 
tunate in his pupil, who, short as his life was, 
acquired credit in letters as well as a place 
among Brantome’s great captains of France. 
Brissac’s confidence in Buchanan was so great 
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that he was sometimes admitted to the coun- 
cil of war. During this period several of his 
works were first published; his ‘ Alcestis’ 
and a specimen of his version of the Psalms, 
which Henry Stephen brought out without 
his consent, along with four other versions 
by scholars of different countries, among 
whom he gave Buchanan the palm, and his 
own Greek version. At this time he wrote 
new poems on the ‘ Taking of Calais’ and the 
‘Epithalamium of the Dauphin and Mary 
Stuart.’ He also studied the Bible that he 
might form an opinion on religious contro- 
versies. The date of his return to Scotland 
is not certain, but he was there in 1562, and 
in April Randolph writes to Cecil : ‘The queen 
readeth daily after her dinner, instructed by 
alearned man, Mr. George Buchanan, some- 
what of Lyvie.’ He now openly embraced 
the doctrines of the reformed church, and 
at once took part in its government. He 
was a member of the general assembly at 
Edinburgh on 25 Dec. 1563, and of a com- 
mission for revising the ‘ Book of Discipline.’ 
He sat in the assemblies of 1564-7, and 
served on their judicial committee. In that 
of June 1567 he was moderator, one of the 
few laymen who have held that office. The 
year before he had been appointed by Moray 
principal of the college of St. Leonard’s, and 
in that, as well as the following year, his 
name occurs among the electors, assessors, 
and deputies of the rector. In the register 
he receives the epithet already given him by 
foreign scholars, ‘Hujus seculi poetarum 
facile princeps.’ He also appears as auditor 
of the accounts of the questor for the year 
1566-7, and as assessor of the dean of the 
faculty of arts in 1567-9. In the parliament 
of 1563 Buchanan was appointed one of the 
commissioners to inquire into the foundations 
of St. Andrews and other universities. No 
report of this committee is extant, but a 
sketch for it, of which a copy exists in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, is credited 
to Buchanan. It differs from the scheme in 
the ‘ Book of Discipline,’ but, like it, aimed 
at an organisation of the separate colleges 
of St. Salvator, St. Leonard, and St. Mary, 
which overlapped each other. According to 
his plan there was to be a college of huma- 
nity, with a principal, public reader, and six 
regents, for the teaching of languages on the 
model of the academy of Geneva; a college 
for philosophy with a principal, a reader in 
medicine, and four regents; and a college of 
divinity, with a principal who was to read 
Hebrew, and a reader in law. This inadequate 
scheme, in which languages were given too 
great preponderance, was much improved by 
the reform projected and in part effected by 
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Buchanan’s pupil, Andrew Melville, under 
a subsequent commission in 1578, While 
chiefly engaged in the affairs of the church 
and education Buchanan was employed by 
the privy council to translate Spanish state 
papers for the use of the council. He still 
continued to exercise his talent for Latin 
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verses, celebrated the marriage of Mary and | 


Darnley in‘Strene et Pompzx,’ dedicated his 
version of the Psalms to the queen, composed 
valentines in honour of the ladies Beaton and 
Fleming, two of the queen’s Maries, and the 
verses spoken by thesatyrs in the masque after 
the baptism of the young prince at Stirling. 
In reward for these services he received a pen- 
sion of 500/. a year out of the revenues of the 
abbey of Crossraguel; but the resistance of 
the savage Earl of Cassilis, son of his old 
pupil, made it impossible to obtain payment 
of this pension, his chief livelihood, without 
recourse both to the privy council and the 
courts. Buchanan was probably at St. An- 
drews in the months between Darnley’s mur- 
der (10 Feb. 1567) and Bothwell’s marriage 
(15 May); and when he came to Edinburgh 
for the June assembly (25 June) Mary wasa 
captive in Lochleven, and Bothwell in full 
flight to the north. The assembly over which 
Buchanan presided issued a missive summon- 
ing the nobility and others to a meeting on 
20 July, but transacted no other business of 
importance. It was only five days before the 
June assembly that the famous casket with 
the letters alleged to be written by the 
queen is said to have been found, and taken 
possession of by Morton; but there is no proof 
that Buchanan at this time knew their con- 
tents. On 16 Sept. 1568 the casket was 
delivered by Morton to Moray, who was then 
preparing to go to the conference at York 
which Queen Hlizabeth had summoned. Bu- 
chanan went as the secretary of the commis- 
sion. At the conference, if not before he left 
Scotland, he must have become cognisant of 
the letters. On 27 Sept. the commissioners 
and Buchanan started for England, with a 
guard of a hundred horse. Narrowly escap- 
ing being waylaid by the Earl of Westmor- 
land, they arrived at York in the beginning of 
October. The real debate began on 8 Oct., 
when Mary’s commissioners gave in her 
complaint. On 10 Oct. Lethington, Mac- 

ill, Balnavis, and Buchanan were sent to 
the English commissioners, and protesting 
they did not appear before them as commis- 
sioners, but only for their instruction, ex- 
hibited a portion of the contents of the casket. 


hington, who had been her secretary, and | s ju 
peithcer a to see his style in their composition. A letter 


Buchanan, who had been her tutor, declared 
that the letters were written by the queen. 


It is difficult to believe that either was igno- | 
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rant as to her handwriting. The result of 
this disclosure was to lead Elizabeth and 
Cecil to transfer the conference to Westmin- 
ster. Buchanan went with the Scottish com- 
missioners. A tortuous diplomacy delayed 
the production of the proofs, whose existence 
must now have been known to all the prin- 
cipal parties, but Cecil and Moray desired to 
use the letters so as to force Mary to a com- 
promise rather than to close the door to it. 
At last, however, all reluctance was over- 
come, and on 6 Dec. Moray gave in the ‘Book 
of Articles,’in which the charge against Mary 
was first formulated. This was long supposed 
to be the same document as the ‘ Detection ’ 
which Buchanan afterwards published. A 
copy recently found among Lord Hopetoun’s 
manuscripts proves it to have been different, 
though many passages are in almost the same 
words, and the proof is the same as in the 
‘Detection.’ Two days after, with a renewed 
protest, the casket and a portion of its contents 
were brought forward. The queen’s commis- 
sioners lodged in her name an answer to the 
accusation, charging Moray and his party with 
being the real authors of the murder. FEliza- 
beth’s counsellors now gave their opinion that 
she ought not to admit Mary to her presence. 
Finally on 11 Jan. 1568-9 the commissioners 
on both sides, of whom Buchanan is named 
as one, met for the last time face to face at 
Hampton Court, when Mary’s commissioners 
repeated the accusation against Moray, but 
declined to take the responsibility of it on 
themselves, and Moray offered to go to Bow- 
ton to see whether Mary would stand by her 
accusation, an offer which her commissioners 
declined. Elizabeth had already on the 10th 
stated her decision through Cecil, refusing to 
condemn either Moray or Mary, and giving 
the former license to return to Scotland. 
Mary’s commissioners were some weeks later 
allowed to return. Such was the impotent 
conclusicn of these long conferences. The 
unfairness to Mary, who was not allowed 
either personally or by her commissioners to 
see the principal documents brought forward 
against her, is palpable. Buchanan must bear 
his share in the discredit of these transac- 
tions. What that share is it is not so easy 
to determine. At best Buchanan’s conduct 
must be regarded as that of a willing agent 
of Moray’s policy. But Mary’s vindicators 
brought against him a much graver charge— 
the forgery of the documents produced from 
the casket. His life and character as re- 
presented by the closest observers do not 
warrant this, nor are the best judges inclined 


written from London, it is supposed at the 
instigation of Cecil after the publication of 
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Buchanan’s ‘ Detection,’ expressly says that 
‘the book was written by him, not as of him- 
self nor in his own name, but according to 
the instructions to him given by common 
conference of the privie counsel of Scotland, 
by him only for his learning penned, but by 
them the matter ministered,’ and this, though 
coming from a source not beyond suspicion, 
appears probable. As to the letters them- 
selves, the preponderating opinion of im- 
partial writers now is against their genuine- 
ness, though Mr. Hosack’s ingenious theory 
suggested by Miss Strickland that some 
are letters to Darnley is not more than a 
conjecture. The mystery cannot be said to 
be solved until the forger is discovered. 
Assuming their falsity, it is difficult to stop 
short of the further conclusion, that Buchanan 
must have shut his eyes to the inquiry which 
would have produced the necessary know- 
ledge. He returned to Scotland with Moray 
early in January 1568-9, and at once resumed 
his position as principal of St. Andrews. 
Buchanan does not refer either in his ‘ De- 
tection’ or in his ‘ History’ to the examina- 
tion at St. Andrews, on 9 and 10 Aug., of 
Nicholas Hubert, commonly called French 
Paris, which attributes to Mary full know- 
ledge of the conspiracy to murder her hus- 
band, and even of the particular mode devised 
for carrying it out. It cannot, however, 
be reasonably concluded from the omission 
that he disbelieved it; for it was not the 
method of either work to be precise in the 
citation of authorities, and the Latin edition 
of the ‘ Detection,’ first printed in 1571, was 
probably written before Paris was examined, 
as the ‘Book of Articles’ on which it is 
founded certainly was. Before that publi- 
cation events occurred which heightened if 
possible the virulence of the war of parties, 
both in Scotland and in England, On 23 Jan. 
1570 the regent Moray, Buchanan’s patron 
and friend, was shot at Linlithgow by Hamil- 
ton of Bothwellhaugh. Shortly before this 
the plot for the marriage of Mary to the 
Duke of Norfolk, and the rising in the north 
of England for her liberation, had been dis- 
covered, and Norfolk had been sent to the 
Tower. It was at this juncture that Bu- 
chanan produced his only writings in the 
vernacular, These must be regarded as party 
pamphlets. One wasentitled ‘ Ane admoni- 
tion direct to the tre Lordis Maintenaris of 
Justice and obedience to the Kingis Grace,’ 
and the other ‘Chameleon,’ a satire against 
Maitland of Lethington, who had now openly 
gone over to Mary’s side. The ‘Admonition’ 
is an invective against the house of Hamilton, 
the principal opponents of the late regent, one 
ot whom was his murderer, and an exhorta- 
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tion to the true lords to support the cause of 
the young king, on which the great issue of 
protestantism against papacy depended. The 
‘Chameleon’ isacurioussample of thesudden 
changes of this age of intrigues, as little more 
than a year before the satirist and the object of 
his satire had acted together in the accusation 
of Mary. Shortly after the assassination of 
Moray, Buchanan, by an act of council dated 
August 1570 (Lord Haddington’s MS., Ad- 
vocates’ Library), was appointed tutor to 
the king, then in his fourth year; and as 
it was necessary that he should reside at 
Stirling, where James was kept under the 
guardianship of the Earl of Mar, he resigned 
his office of principal. In the following year 
the ‘Detection’ was published in London, 
first in Latin and then in the Scottish dialect. 
In it the charges against Mary in the ‘ Book 
of Articles,’ in the form of a judicial paper, 
are reiterated and adapted to the purposes of 
a polemic. The date of the English edition 
is fixed by a letter of Cecil of 1 Nov. 1571, 
which states that it is newly ‘printed in 
Latin, and I hear is to be translated into 
English, with many supplements of like 
condition.’ Next year it was reprinted in 
Scotch at St. Andrews by Lekprevik, and a 
French edition was put out, purporting to be 
printed ‘& Edinburg, ville capitale d’Ecosse, 
le 13 Fevrier 1572, par moi Thomas Watters,’ 
a fictitious name, for in reality it was pub- 
lished at Rochelle by a Huguenot editor. After 
all allowance for party spirit and the well- 
founded belief of the reformers that Mary was 
asubtle and dangerous enemy, the‘ Detection’ 
must be deemed a calumnious work, which not 
only sought out doubtful and trivial incidents 
to blacken her character, but invented others 
for which there was no warrant. Buchanan 
charges Mary with an attempt to make 
Darnley and Moray quarrel, in the hope of 
ridding herself of both; with encouraging 
Darnley to seduce Moray’s wife; with shame- 
less adultery with Bothwell, both in Edin- 
burgh and at Jedburgh; with a design to 
poison Darnley, and with the intention, gra- 
dually formed, to murder not only Darnley 
but her own child. For these charges there 
is no evidence, and they have been silently 
dropped even by historians who believe her 
capable of any wickedness. We cammot wonder 
that she describes this work, when Elizabeth, 
with peculiar spite, sent her a copy of the 
‘Detection’ instead of the priest she asked 
for, as ‘a defamatory book by an atheist, Bu- 
chanan, the knowledge of whose impiety had 
made her request a year before that he should 
not be left near her son, to whom she heard 
he had been given as preceptor’ (Letter 
from Sheffield to La Mothe Fénelon, 22 Nov. 
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1571, Lapanorr, iv. 5). The post of tutor 
suited Buchanan better than that of a poli- 
tical writer, and there can be little doubt that 
he devoted himself with diligence and zeal 
to the discharge of his office. Melville writes 
in his ‘ Memoirs’ that Buchanan was one of 
James’s ‘four principal masters,’ and ‘that he 
held the king in great awe,’ that unlike an- 
other of these masters who carried ‘ himself 
warily, as a man who had a mind to his own 
weal, by keeping of his majesty’s favour, Mr. 
George was a Stoick philosopher, who looked 
not far before him. A man of notable endow- 
ments for his learning and knowledge of Latin 
poesie. Much honoured in other countries, 
pleasant in conversation, rehearsing on all 
occasions moralities short and instructive, 
whereof he had abundance, inventing where 
he wanted. He was also of good religion for 
a poet; but he was easily abused, and so facill 
that he was led with any company that he 
haunted for the tym, quhilk maid him factious 
in hisold dayis; for he spoke and writ as they 
that were about him for the tym informed 
him ; for he was become sliperie and care- 
less, and followed in many things the vulgar 
oppinions ; for he was naturally populair and 
extreme vengeable against any man that had 
offendit him, quhilk was his gratest fault.’ 
James entertained a lively recollection of 
the discipline of his tutor, and when a person 
in high office whom he disliked came near 
him he used to say ‘he trembled at his ap- 
proach, it reminded him so of his pedagogue.’ 
Yet his references to Buchanan are not so 
severe as might have been anticipated. He 
denounced his ‘ History,’ indeed, as well as 
that of Knox, as an infamous invective, and 
coins for the authors the epithet ‘ Archibel- 
lonses of Rebellion.’ But on the ‘De Jure 
Regni’ he pronounces the curious judgment: 
‘Buchanan I reckon and rank among poets, 
not among divines, classical or common. 
the man hath burst out here and there into 
some traces of excess or speech of bad temper, 
that must be imputed to the violence of his 
humour and heat of his spirit, not in any 
wise to the rules of treu religion rightly 
by him conceived before.’ In his speech at 
Stirling tothe university of Edinburgh James 
praised his Latin learning. ‘All the world 
knows,’ he said, ‘that my master, George 
Buchanan, was a great master in that faculty. 
I follow his pronunciation, both of his Latin 
and Greek, and am sorry that my people of 
England do not the like; for certainly their 
pronunciation utterly fails the grace of these 
two learned languages.’ 

The retirement of Morton in 1578, and the 
emancipation of the king from any regency, 


also emancipated him from his tutors. On: 
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3 May 1578, a new ‘ordour of the keeping 
of the king’ was framed, to which his own 
signature is attached. John, earl of Mar, 
was given the custody of his person, with 
an injunction that he was not to be re- 
moved from the castle of Stirling, and his 
instruction was still committed to ‘Masteris 
George Buchanan and Peter Young, his 
present pedagoguis, or sic as sall be here- 
after electit by his Hiness . . . of his said 
counsale to that charge, aggreing in religion 
with the saidis Maisteris George and Peter” 
But though Buchanan still nominally held 
this office, to which he refers in the dedica- 
tions of the ‘De Jure Regni’ and of his 
‘Historia Scotorum,’ James was allowed to 
leave Stirling in the following year, and grow- 
ing age and infirmity prevented Buchanan 
from acting personally as the king’s tutor. 
His active spirit did not confine itself at any 
time to the education of the king. He had 
been rewarded for his services by the post of 
director of chancery in 1570, which he seems 
to have held only for a short time, since in 
the same year he was appointed to the higher 
office of keeper of the privy seal, which he 
held till 1578, when he resigned in favour of 
his nephew Thomas. This office gave him a 
seat both in the privy council and in parlia- 
ment, and he acted on commissions for the 
digest of the laws, for the reform of the 
universities, and for the compilation of a 
Latin grammar, over which he presided, and 
for which he compiled a short prosody, 
printed in his works. He was also one of 
the commission appointed by parliament in 
1578 to examine a book on the ‘ Policy of 
the Kirk.” In 1574 the general assembly 
placed under his revision, along with Peter 
Young, Andrew Melville, and James Lawson, 
Adamson’s Latin version of the Book of Job, 
which was to be published if found agreeable 


If | to God’s Word. 


So busy a life probably left little time for 
correspondence, and few of Buchanan’s letters 
have been preserved; but those of his corre- 
spondents are of considerable interest from 
their various nationalities, and the light they 
throw on the literary commerce of the six- 
teenth century. They were the leading scho- 
lars who had embraced the reformed doctrines 
in England and the Low Countries, France, 
and Switzerland. All express the greatest in- 
terest in Buchanan’s writings, and request him 
to publish or revise them. Randolph presses 
him to write his own life; but all that came 
of this request was the brief fragment prefixed 
to his works, written in 1580, which unfortu- 
nately stops short at his return to Scotland. 
Among his friends whose letters have been 
preserved are Theodore Beza, Elias Vinet, 
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Hubert Languet, Roger Ascham, and Walter 
Haddon. The greatest name in the list is 
that of Tycho Brahe, whom Buchanan thanks 
for his present of his book on the new star, 
and mentions that ill-health has prevented 
him from completing his astronomical poem 
on the Sphere, which was only published 
after his death. A portrait of Buchanan, 
presented probably by King James to Brahe, 
was seen by him when he visited the astro- 
nomer at Ureaniien bere on the occasion of his 
marriage. In the beginning of 1579 Bu- 
chanan published his tract ‘De Jure Regni,’ 
the most important of his political writings. 
The contents of this work—in the form of a 
dialogue between Buchanan and Thomas 
Maitland, brother of Lethington—are a de- 
fence of legitimate or limited monarchy, a 
statement of the duty of monarchs and 
subjects to each other, in which he lays 
stress chiefly on the former, and a plea for 
the right of popular election of kings, and 
of the responsibility of bad kings, in treat- 
ing which he does not shrink from uphold- 
ing tyrannicide in cases of extreme wicked- 
ness. The book had an immense popularity; 
three editions were published in three years. 
Similar doctrine was then in the air of Europe. 
‘The three great sources of a free spirit in 
politics,’ remarks Hallam, ‘ admiration of an- 
tiquity, zeal for religion, and persuasion of 
positive right, which animated separately La 
Boétie, Languet, and Hottoman, united their 
stream to produce the treatise of George Bu- 
chanan,a scholar, a protestant, and the subject 
of a very limited monarchy.’ Suppressed by 
an act of parliament in 1584, the ‘De Jure 
Regni’ was a standard work in the hands 
of the men of the Long parliament, and the 
writer possesses a copy carefully indexed by 
Sir Roger Twysden. As might be expected, 
Buchanan’s work was not allowed to pass 
without criticism. It was answered in his 
own time by his catholic countrymen, Black- 
wood, Wynzet, and Barclay ; by the lawyers 
of the Restoration, Craig, Stewart, and Mac- 
kenzie; and by Sir James Turner in an un- 
published work; but the English writers 
who have formed the theory of the constitu- 
tion now accepted, Milton and Sidney, Locke, 
Hallam, and Mackintosh, acknowledge most 
of its positions as well founded. Buchanan 
now addressed himself to his last, and in 
some respects greatest work, the history of 
his own country. This had been in his 
thoughts for more than twenty years, and 
was mainly composed several years before. 
His friends had often urged him to complete 
it, and it was at last published in 1582. He 
again addressed himself to James in the de- 
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me unfit,’ he says, ‘to discharge in person 
the care of your instructions committed to 
me, I thought that sort of writing which 
tends to inform the mind would best supply 
the want of my attendance, and resolved to 
send to you faithful narratives from history 
that you might make use of trew advice in 
your deliberations, and imitate trew virtue 
in your actions.’ This book was at once 
translated into the continental languages, 
and was long the chief, almost the only 
source from which foreigners knew the his- 
tory of Scotland. Nineteen editions attest 
the value which succeeding generations at- 
tached to it, but it is significant that the last 
was published in 1762. Judged by a modern 
standard, the history of Buchanan is anti- 
quated not merely on account of its Latin, 
but from the absence of criticism in the ex- 
amination of authorities. Its different parts 
are of unequal merit, probably because they 
were composed at different times. The first 
three of its twenty books contain its best 
portions, a description of the physical cha- 
racteristics of the country, and an erudite 
collection of passages from Greek and Latin 
writers relating to Britain. Buchanan pro- 
ceeds, in the steps of Hector Boece, to narrate 
the reigns of the eighty-five kings down to 
Malcolm Canmore, ina manner not more de- 
serving of credit than their portraits, painted 
to the order of Charles II, which hang in the 
gallery of Holyrood. But from Malcolm 
the history improves. The characters of the 
kings are well drawn, though the publication 
of the original records has enabled modern 
historians to present a larger and more exact 
picture of their reigns. From the middle of 
the thirteenth book to the close Buchanan’s 
history still retains a certain value. This 
portion from James V to the death of Lennox, 
where it somewhat abruptly stops, is prac- 
tically the work of a contemporary, and 
though it is that of a partisan who vilifies 
Mary, panegyrises Moray, hates all the 
Hamiltons, and dislikes Morton, no future 
historian can safely neglect the view of 
Scottish history which impressed such an 
intellect, and was the popular opinion, not 
merely in his own time, but for two centuries 
after. Of literary style Buchanan is an ac- 
knowledged master. It has even been rashly 
contended by his admirers that he surpassed 
Livy. More important than mere style is the 
clearness of his narrative, which dispenses 
with the rhetorical art, though he was 
capable of using it. 

In September 1581, when his work was in 
the press, Andrew and James Melville, who 
had been his pupils at St. Andrews, and his 


dication, ‘An incurable illness having made | cousin Thomas Buchanan, came to see him 
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in Edinburgh. They found him teaching 
his servant to read, and after they had spoken 
of his industry he showed them his epistle 
of dedication to the king. Andrew Melville 
pointed out some defects in it. ‘Sayes he,’ 
James Melville writes in his diary, ‘I may 
do na mair for thinking on another mater.” 
“What is that?” sayes Mr. Andro. “To 
die,” quoth he, “ but I leave that and many 
ma things for you to helpe.” We went 
from him to the printars’ wark hous, whom 
we fand at the end of the 17 Buik of his 
Cornicle, at a place quhilk we thought 
verie hard for the tyme, quhilk might be an 
oceasion of steying the haill werk onent the 
buriallofDavie. Therefor steying the printer 
from proceiding, we cam to Mr. George again 
and fund him bedfast by his custome, and 
asking him how he did, “Even going the 
way of weilfare,” says he. Mr. Thomas his 
cusing schawes him of the hardness of that 
part of his Storie, that the king wald be of- 
fendit with it, and it might stey all the wark. 
“Tell me man,” sayes he, “ giff I have tauld 
the treuthe?” “Yes,” sayes Mr. Thomas, 
“sir, I think sa.” “TI will byd his fead and 
all his kins then,” quoth he. “ Pray to God 
for me, and let him direct all.” Sa be the 
printing of his Cornicle was endit that maist 
lerned, wyse, and godlie man endit this mor- 
tall lyff.”’ 

The history of Buchanan has not escaped 
severe criticism, but the most acute of his 
critics, Father Innes, while successful in 
impugning the earlier portions as wanting 
in research and accuracy, fails to establish 
the point of his attack, that the whole was 
written to support a republican theory of 
government. Buchanan did not survive the 

ublication of this work, and the death which 

e had long calmly anticipated came on 
29 Sept. 1582, about five months before his 
seventy-seventh birthday. He died poor; 
a sum of 100/. due to him from his pension 
of Crossraguel is the whole of his means in 
the inventory of his testament. He was 
buried in the churchyard of Grey Friars in 
Edinburgh, but the place of his tomb is un- 
Inown. Tradition dating from a short period 
after his death ascribes to him the skull pre- 
served in the Anatomy Museum of the univer- 
sity, of which there is a print in Irving’s life, 
and which certainly resembles the best au- 
thenticated portraits of him which have been 
preserved, that by Boinard, engraved in 
Beza’s ‘Icones,’ and of which a copy is in the 
university of Edinburgh. On the continent 
his name is mentioned with respect for his 
learning, and the epitaph of the younger 
Sealiger has been often quoted. When the 
universities of foreign countries greeted the 
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college founded by his royal pupil at Edin- 
burgh on its three hundredth anniversary, 
many of them recalled his memory. While 
his title to learning is thus beyond dispute, the 
rest of his character has been the subject of 
vehement controversy. Nor isit a character 
easy to read. Some points will be generally 
allowed. With him the love of education 
was not merely a virtue but a passion, early 
conceived and never abandoned. But he was 
not only a professor but a man of the world. 
The world in which he lived was distracted by 
the deepest and widest controversy in modern 
history ; betweentradition and the new learn- 
ing, between absolute and constitutional 
government, between the romanist and the 
reformed doctrines and discipline. In this 
controversy, not only in the field of literature, 
but of action, Buchanan took a prominent 
part on the side of the reformers. He is still 
deemed a traitor, a slanderer, and an atheist 
by some, while to others he is a champion 
of the cause of liberty and religion, and one 
of its most honoured names, His character 
may perhaps be more justly represented as 
combined of strange contradictions; he was 
at the same time humane and vindictive, 
mirthful and morose, cultured and coarse, 
fond of truth, but full of prejudices, It is 
these contradictions and his great learning 
and literary power which make him so strik- 
ing a figure in the history of Scotland and 
of literature. 

[Irving’s Life, 2nd edition, 1817, contains one 
of the best literary histories of the time, and 
portraits of Buchanan, his contemporaries, and 
friends. A work of much learning, it needs 
supplementing from records published since 
Irving wrote, and is now largely superseded 
by P. Hume Brown’s Biography, 1890. The 
best editions of the works are those of 
Ruddiman, 1715, reprinted by Burman, ug- 
duni Batavorum, 1735, where a full bibliography 
of Buchanan will be found. Irving gives a list 
of the chief publications relating to him, p. 427 ; 
Chalmers’s Life of Ruddiman contains a sketch 
of some value; the brief fragment of a life by 
Buchanan himself, often printed, should also be 
referred to; there is an able, but too fayourable 
sketch of Buchanan in the North British Review, 
No. xlii., by Hannay; an account of his portraits 
is given in Drummond’s monograph on the Por- 
traits of Knox and Buchanan, 1875.] AS. M. 


BUCHANAN, GEORGE (1790 ?-1852), 
civil engineer of Edinburgh, third son of 
David Buchanan, a printer and publisher 
at Montrose (1745-1812) [q. v.], was born 
about 1790. His father was a Glasite and an 


| accomplished classical scholar, who published 


numerous editions of the Latin classics, which 


were in high repute for their accuracy. George 
H 
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Buchanan was educated at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, where he was a favourite pupil of 
Sir John Leslie. About 1812 he began busi- 
ness as aland surveyor, but his strong scien- 
tific bent soon led him to devote himself 
to the profession of a civilengineer. In this 
capacity he was engaged upon several public 
works of importance, in the construction of 
harbours and bridges, and made a consider- 
able local reputation. In 1822, on the in- 
vitation of the directors of the School of 
Arts, he delivered a course of lectures on 
mechanical philosophy in the Freemasons’ 
Hall, remarkable for the original and striking 
experiments. Buchanan afterwards gave 
one or two courses of lectures on natural 
philosophy, but his increasing business as 
an engineer interfered with any further edu- 
cational work. In 1827 he drew up a re- 

ort on the South Esk estuary at Montrose 
in relation to a question then in dispute 
concerning salmon fishing. This report at- 
tracted the attention and gained the marked 
commendation of Lord-justice-clerk Hope, 
then solicitor-general, who afterwards, as 
long as he remained at the bar, always gave 
the advice in any case involving scientific 
evidence to ‘secure Buchanan.’ Subsequently 
in all the important salmon-fishing questions 
which arose, and which embraced nearly 
every estuary in Scotland, Buchanan’s ser- 
vices were enlisted, the point being generally 
to determine where the river ended and the 
sea began. When the tunnel of the Edin- 
burgh and Granton railway was being con- 
structed under the new town, and the ad- 
jacent buildings were considered in imminent 
danger, Buchanan was commissioned by the 
sheriff of Edinburgh to supervise the works 
on behalf of the city. In 1848 he began 
the work of erecting the huge chimney, 
nearly 400 feet in height, of the Edinburgh 
Gasworks, and carried out an exhaustive 
series of experiments to assure its stability. 
He communicated an account of this work 
in detail in two papers read before the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts. Buchanan was the 
author of several scientific treatises. He 
published a ‘ Report on the Theory and Ap- 
plication of Leslie’s Photometer’ (Edinburgh, 
1824, 8vo). He communicated a series of 
papers in 1851 to the ‘Courant’ newspaper 
upon pendulum experiments relating to the 
earth’s rotation, and was a constant con- 
tributor to the ‘Transactions of the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts.’ He also contributed 
the article on ‘Furnaces’ to the eighth edition 
of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ He was 
a fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
and was elected president of the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts for the session 
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1847-8. He died of lung disease on 30 Oct. 
1852. David Buchanan (1779-1848) [q. 3 
and William Buchanan (1781-1863) [q. v. 
were Buchanan’s elder brothers. 


[Seotsman, November 1852 ; Courant, 19 June 
1851; Proceedings Roy. Scot. Soc. of Arts. | 
I biped BS. 


BUCHANAN, JAMES, D.D., LL.D. 
(1804-1870), preacher and theological writer, 
was born in 1804 at Paisley, and studied at 
the university of Glasgow. In 1827 he was 
ordained minister of Roslin, near Edinburgh, 
and in 1828 he was translated to the large and 
important charge of North Leith. In this 
charge he attained great fame as a preacher, 
being remarkable for a clear, vigorous, and 
flowing style, a graceful manner, a vein of 
thrilling tenderness, broken from time to 
time by passionate appeals, all in the most 
pronounced evangelical strain. Most of his 
parochial duties being discharged by assis- 
tants, he read and wrote much in his study. 
While at North Leith he wrote: 1. ‘Com- 
fort in Affliction,’ a series of meditations, 
of which between 20,000 and 30,000 copies 
were issued. 2. ‘ Improvement of A filiction.’ 
3. ‘The Office and Work of the Holy Spirit.’ 
In 1840 Buchanan was translated to the 
High Church (St. Giles’), Edinburgh, and in 
1848, after the disruption, he became first 
minister of St. Stephen’s Free Church. In 
1845 he was appointed professor of apolo- 
getics in the New College (Free church), 
Edinburgh, and in 1847, on the death of 
Dr. Chalmers, he was transferred to the chair 
of systematic theology, continuing there till 
his resignation in 1868. During this time he 
published : 4. ‘On the Tracts for the Times.’ 
5. ‘Faith in God and Modern Atheism com- 
pared,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1855. 6. ‘Analogy: 
considered as a Guide to Truth, and applied 
as an Aid to Faith,’ 2nd edit. 1867. 7. ‘The 
Doctrine of Justification,’ being the Cunning- 
ham Lectures for 1866. In 1844 the degree 
of D.D. was conferred on him by Princeton 
College, New Jersey, and some time after 
that of LL.D. by the university of Glasgow. 
Though not eminent for his powers of origi- 
nal thought, Buchanan had a remarkable 
faculty of collecting what was valuable in 
the researches and arguments of others, and 
Se Seems it in clear form and lucid language. 

is work on ‘ Faith in God’ is a very valu- 
able summary of facts and reasonings appli- 
cable to the state of the apologetic question, 
both in natural and revealed religion, some 
thirty years ago. The book on ‘Analogy’ 
follows so far the lines of Butler, but ant 
much wider application of the principle than 
Butler’s purpose required. Owing to delicate 
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health and a retiring disposition, Buchanan 
did not enter much into the public business 
of the church. He threw himself very cor- 
dially, however, into the disruption contro- 
versy. On the question of union between 
the Free church and the United Presbyterian 
his views were against the proposal. He 
died in 1870. 

{Disruption Worthies, 1881; College Calen- 
dar of the Free Church, 1870-1; Records of 
General Assembly of the Free Church, 1871.] 

We Gio 1h 


BUCHANAN, JOHN LANNE(7.1780- 
1816), author, was a native of Menteith, 
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Perthshire, and was educated at the gram- | 


mar school of Callander and the university 
of Glasgow. For some years he was assis- 
tant to Robert Menzies, minister of Comrie, 
and on his death in 1780 he went as mis- 
sionary of the church of Scotland to the 
Western Isles. He afterwards resided in 
London. He was the author of ‘ Travels in 
the Western Hebrides from 1782 to 1790, 
1793; ‘A Defence of the Scots Highlanders 
in general, and some learned characters in 
particular, 1794; and a ‘General View of 
the Fishery of Great Britain, 1794. Having 


entrusted his ‘Travels in the Highlands’ to | 


the editorial care of Dr. William Thomson, 
the latter without his knowledge inserted 
some severe criticisms of the Scotch clergy 
and others, which Buchanan in his ‘ General 
View of the Fishery of Great Britain’ indig- 
nantly disclaimed. 

[Biog. Dict. of Living Authors (1816), p. 44; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd series, x. el me 


BUCHANAN, ROBERT (1813-1866), 
socialist, was born at Ayr in 1813, He was 
successively a schoolmaster, a lecturer adyvo- 
cating the socialistic views of Robert Owen, 
and a journalist. Manchester was an impor- 
tant centre of Owenism, and Buchanan set- 
tled in that town, where his small books were 
published. These are: 1. ‘The Religion of 
the Past and Present Society, founded upon 
a false fundamental principle inimical to the 
extension of real knowledge opposed to human 
happiness,’ Manchester, 1839, 2. ‘The Origin 
and Nature of Ghosts, Demons, and Spectral 
Illusions generally, fully and familiarly ex- 
plained and illustrated, Manchester, 1840; 
this is a sensible pamphlet, in which some of 
the commoner causes of hallucination are ex- 

osed. 3. ‘An Exposure of the Falsehoods, Ca- 
umnies, and Misrepresentations of a Pamph- 
let entitled ‘‘ The Abominations of Socialism 
Exposed,” being a refutation of the charges 
and statements of the Rev. Joseph Barker,’ 
Manchester, 1840; this went through two 


' world of Robert Owen.’ 
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editions. 4, ‘Concise History of Modern 
Priestcraft, from the time of Henry VIII 
until the present period,’ Manchester, 1840; 
this is a bitter attack on the church of Eng- 
land. A chapter is devoted to the ‘ persecu- 
tion of the socialists, and another sets forth 
the ‘crimes of the clergy.’ 5. ‘The Past, the 
Present, and the Future,’ Manchester, 1840, 
In the preface to this work the author dis- 
claims ‘ pretensions to the character of poet,’ 
but adopts blank verse, from a strong natural 
love of poetry and a belief in its superiority 
as a vehicle for instruction. ‘The object of 
the writer is.. to contrast the evils of the 
old world with advantages of the new moral 
6. ‘Socialism Vin- 
dicated’ is a reply to a sermon preached by 
the Rev. W. J. Kidd, Manchester, 1840. 
Mr. Kidd was the rector of St. Matthew’s, 
which was opposite to the ‘ Hall of Science’ 
built by the Owenites in 1839. The social- 
ists were prosecuted for having lectures on 
Sunday and charging for admission, contrary 
to the statute of Geo. III, c. 79. They were 
prepared to show that the ‘collection’ had 
been a voluntary one, but as their witnesses 
declined to take the oath there was no legal 
defence, and they were fined. The building 
was registered as the meeting-house of a so- 
ciety of dissenters by the name of ‘ Rational 
Religionists.’ Mr. Kidd, aided by Mr. T. P. 
Bunting, the son of the well-known Wesleyan 
minister, the Rev. Jabez Bunting {q. v. ], in- 
duced the stipendiary magistrate to tender to 
Buchanan the oaths which by statute were 
required from dissenting ministers. Mr. 
Bunting then managed to elicit from him a 
declaration that he did not believe in the 
orthodox doctrines of damnation. This was 
a fatal objection, and after several adjourn- 
ments Buchanan was fined 50s, for refusing 
to take the oaths of supremacy, &c. After 
the decline of Owenism, Buchanan, who was 
a contributor to the ‘Northern Star,’ the 
organ of the chartist movement, but never 
joined its physical force section, removed to 
Glasgow, where he became editor of a news- 
paper, and there was born, on 6 Aug. 1341, 
his son Robert, who attained distinction as 
poet and dramatist, and died 10 June 1901. 
Buchanan died at this son’s house at Bexhill, 
Sussex, 4 March 1866. 

[Sutton’s List of Lancashire Authors; infor- 
mation supplied by Mr. Abel Heywood, J.P., 
Manchester; Manchester Guardian, June and 
July 1840.] W. EL A, A. 


BUCHANAN, ROBERT (1785-1873), 
professor of logic in the university of Glas- 
gow, was a cadet of the clan Buchanan, and 
a native of Callander, where he was born in 
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1785. Atthe university of Glasgow he spe- 
cially distinguished himself in the philosophy 
classes. After completing his divinity course, 
he was in 1812 licensed as a preacher of the 
church of Scotland by the presbytery of Had- 
dington, and in 1813 was presented to the 
parish of Peebles. In 1824 he was appointed 
assistant and successor to Professor Jardine 
in the chair of logic in Glasgow University, 
and becoming sole professor in 1827, he held 
the office till 1864, when he retired to 
Ardfillayne, Dunoon. He died on 2 March 
1873, He was the author of ‘Fragments 
of the Table Round,’ 1860; ‘ Vow of Glen- 
treuil, and other Poems,’ 1862; ‘ Wallace, 
a Tragedy,’ 1856 ; and ‘ Tragic Dramas from 
Scottish History,’ 1868, containing ‘ The Bri- 
tish Brothers,’ a tragic drama, ‘Gaston Phce- 
bus,’ a tragic drama, ‘ Edinburga,’ a tragic 
drama, and the tragedies of ‘ Wallace’ and 
‘King James the First.’ He also published 
anonymously, in 1868, ‘Canute’s Birthday in 
Ireland,a Drama in Five Acts.’ His tragedy 
‘Wallace’ was performed twice for a chari- 
table object at the Prince’s Theatre, Glasgow, 
in March 1862, the principal characters being 
personated by students of the divinity and 
art classes. Though averse to independent 
and original speculations, he had a thorough 
mastery of the Scottish philosophy, and his 
highly cultivated taste was manifested not 
only in his verse, but in the correct and 
chaste style of his lectures. In commemora- 
tion of his services while occupant of the 
logic chair for forty years, the Buchanan 
prizes were instituted in 1866, consisting of 
the interest of 3147. for students of the logic, 
moral philosophy, and English literature 
classes. By his will he bequeathed 10,000/. 
for the founding of Buchanan bursaries in 
connection with the arts classes of the uni- 
versity. 

[Hew Scott’s Fasti Eccles, Scot. i. 237 ; Glas- 
gow Herald, 3 March 1873; Ralston Inglis’s 
Dramatic Writers of Scotland, pp. 24, 25, 128; 
Glasgow University Calendar. ] Ah JB A le 


BUCHANAN, ROBERT, D.D. (1802- 
1875), church leader and theological writer, 
was born in 1802 at St. Ninian’s, near Stirling, 
and educated at the university of Glasgow. He 
was licensed as a probationer by the presby- 
tery of Dunblane, ordained in 1826 minister 
of Gargunnock, and translated thence in 1829 
to Salton in East Lothian, the parish of which 
Dr. Gilbert Burnet had been minister. In 
1833, on a vacancy occurring in Tron parish, 
Glasgow (where Dr. Chalmers had begun his 
Glasgow ministry), Buchanan was called to 
fill the charge. He proved an earnest and 
like-minded minister, but owing to the calls 
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of public business, in which he became in- 
volved at an early period, some of his most 
important plans for the good of the parish 
had to be postponed. Later in life, when 
the disruption of 1848 had brought rest from 
public controversy, he carried most success- 
fully into effect a project for a territorial 
church and schools in connection with the 
Free church, in the district of ‘The Wynds,’ 
probably the most degraded portion of the 
city of Glasgow. The ideas of Dr. Chalmers 
as to home mission work were there carried 
out with remarkable success. By-and-bye, 
a portion of the ‘Wynds’ congregation pro- 
ceeded to form a new church; and, by a widely 
extended system of ecclesiastical colonisa- 
tion, many of the most needy districts were 
supplied with churches and ministers, and 
with bands of energetic and earnest spiritual 
labourers. 

The conflict between the church and the 
civil courts of Scotland began to get very 
serious about the year 1838. A decision in 
the ‘ Auchterarder case’ having been given, 
in which the civil courts claimed a jurisdic- 
tion to which the evangelical majority in the 
church could not agree, a celebrated ‘ Inde- 
pendence resolution’ was moved by Dr. Bu- 
chanan, and carried in the general assembly 
of 1838, in which the position was defined 
which the church proposed to occupy in the 
conflict with the civil courts, which con- 
tinued for the next five years. The resolu- 
tion declared the readiness of the church to 
defer to the civil courts in all civil matters, 
but its firm determination in the strength of 
God to maintain the jurisdiction in spiritual 
things which had been conferred on it by its 
great Head. From this time Dr. Buchanan 
came to stand in the front rank of his party, 
and till his death, thirty-seven years after- 
wards, he was one of the guiding spirits of 
the movement. In counsel, in debate, as 
a deputy to London, on the platform and 
from the press, he maintained the principles 
which he had announced, and strove to 
get them acknowledged. On 18 May 1843, 
when the disruption took place, he was one 
of the speakers on the platform at Canon- 
mills who, standing round Dr. Chalmers, en- 
couraged the Free church to grapple with 
the difficulties of her position, and to proceed 
energetically with the work of reconstruc- 
tion. ; 

The thirty-two years that followed were 
crowded with important services rendered 
by Buchanan to his church. Pre-eminent 
among these were: 1. His presiding over the 
sustentation fund committee from 1847 to 
1875. 2. His ‘History of the Ten Years’ 
Conflict,’ an elaborate work in 2 vols. 8yo, 
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where, with great care, the whole move- 
ment was traced from its beginning, and 
ample extracts given from all the authorita- 
tive documents in thecase. 3. His presiding 
over the ‘Union’ committee, and guiding 
the long-continued negotiations and discus- 
sions as to a proposed union of the Free 
church, the United Presbyterian, the Re- 
formed Presbyterian, and the Presbyterian 
church of England. In this case his efforts 
proved unsuccessful, owing to the opposition 
of Dr. Begg and others. In the business 
of the general assembly Buchanan always 
took a leading part. While thus active in 
the affairs of his church, he was a useful 
citizen of Glasgow, and was deeply interested 
in all that concerned its prosperity. He was 
elected a member of the first school board, 
and laboured unweariedly to the last day of 
his residence in Glasgow in that and other 
undertakings for the good of the city. 
Buchanan promptly received from time 
to time whatever honours were suitable to a 
man in his position. In 1840 the university 
of Glasgow conferred on him the degree of 
D.D. In 1860 he was appointed moderator 
of the general assembly. In 1864 a pre- 
sentation of four thousand guineas was made 
to him by his friends, in token of their ap- 
preciation of his services. And in 1875, if 
death had not intervened, he would have 


been appointed by acclamation principal of | 


the Free Church College of Glasgow. 
Though not much of a literary man, 
Buchanan published several volumes besides 
his ‘History of the Ten Years’ Conflict.’ 
Among those may be mentioned his ‘ Clerical 


Furlough,’ being an account of a holiday 


trip to the Holy Land and other countries of 
the East ; and a commentary on the book of 
Ecclesiastes. 

He had been appointed to conduct the 
services in the Scotch Free church in Rome 
in the spring of 1875, and with his family 


reached that city on 4 Feb. He was greatly | 


interested in all the wonderful sights in 
Rome, and entered very cordially into the 
-work which he had been requested to under- 
take. A slight but not alarming illness con- 
fined him to the house for a few days in the 
end of March; on the morning of the 31st 
it was found that during the night he had 
quietly expired. The body was taken to 
Glasgow, and a great public funeral testified 
to the esteem in which he was universally 
held. 

[Robert Buchanan, D.D., an ecclesiastical 
biography, by Rev. N. L. Walker, 1877 ; Dis- 
ruption Worthies ; Records of the General As- 


sembly of the Free Church, 1876 ; Seott’s Fasti.] 
W. G. B. 
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BUCHANAN, ROBERTSON (1770- 
1816), civil engineer of Glasgow, was the 
author of ‘Essays on the Economy of Fuel 
and Management of Heat,’ 8vo, 1810; ‘A 
Practical Treatise on Propelling Vessels by 
Steam,’ 8vo, Glasgow, 1816; and of ‘ Prac- 
tical Essays on Millwork and other Ma- 
chinery, Mechanical and Descriptive,’ 8 vols. 
8vo, published in 1814; edition by Tredgold, 
roy. 8vo, with atlas in folio, 1841; supple- 
ment to third edition by Rennie, roy. 8vo, 
1842. He also contributed various papers 
to the ‘Philosophical Magazine’ and to the 
‘Edinburgh Encyclopedia.’ He died, 22July 
1816, at the house of his uncle, Dr. Innes, of 
Creech St. Michael, near Taunton, in his forty- 
sixth year. 


(Gent. Mag. vol. lxxxvi. pt. ii. p. 188.] 
R. 


BUCHANAN, WILLIAM (1781-1863), 
Scotch advocate, born in 1781 at Montrose, 
was the son of David Buchanan, printer and 
publisher (1745-1812) [q. v.], and brother of 
David Buchanan, editor of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Courant’ (1779-1848) [q. v.], and of George 
Buchanan, civil engineer (1790 P— 1852) 
[q. v.] He was educated at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity; he studied law and was called to 
the bar in 1806. At the outset of his career 
he showed a strong leaning to whig principles, 
but he never made politics a profession, and 
devoted himself simply to the bar, In 1813 
he published ‘ Reports of certain Remark- 
able Cases in the Court of Session and Trials 
in the High Court of Justiciary.’ These 


_ reports are marked by purity of diction and 


methodical arrangement. In 1856 he was 
appointed queen’s advocate and solicitor of 
teinds, or tithes, on the death of Sir William 
Hamilton. He was nowtheoldest member of 
the Scottish bar, and peculiarly fitted for his 


| office by his antiquarian bent. He published 


in November 1862 a ‘ Treatise on the Law of 
Scotland on the subject of Teinds,’ imme- 
diately recognised by the whole profession 
as the standard authority on the subject. 
Towards the end of his career his infirmity 
compelled him to withdraw ia a great mea- 
sure frora active work. In the autumn of 
1868 his health began to give way, and he 
expired after a lingering illness on 18 Dec. 

For the last forty years of his life he was 
one of the elders of the Glasite church. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. James 
Gregory, minister of the parish of Banchory, 
by whom he had numerous children. 

[Gent. Mag. new ser. 1864, xvi. 392; Edin- 
burgh Courant; Buchanan’s Remarkable Cases 
in the Court of Session; Brit, Mus. ips 3 
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BUCK, CHARLES (1771-1815), theolo- 
gical writer, minister of an independent con- 
gregation, first at Sheerness and afterwards in 
London, was author of a well-known work, 
of which many editions have appeared both in 
England and America, entitled ‘ A Theologi- 
cal Dictionary, containing definitions of all 
theological and ecclesiastical terms ; an im- 
partial acccount of the several dencminations 
that have subsisted in the religious world ; 
remarkable transactions and events in eccle- 
siastical history, and a biographical sketch of 
writers in theological science.’ The first edi- 
tion appeared in London in 2 vols. 8vo, 1802. 
Buck was also author of a ‘Collection of 


Anecdotes,’ 1799, which has gone through | 
many editions, and of several other religious | 


works, less known. He died 11 Aug. 1815. 


[Catalogue of Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh; 
Biog. Dict. of Living Authors, 1816; Herzog | 


and Schaff’s Religious Encyclopedia, 1883. ] 
Win Crea: 


BUCK, Sir GEORGE. [See Buc, Sir 
GEORGE. | 


BUCK, JOHN WILLIAM (d. 1821), a 
barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, was admitted as 
student 7 July 1813. He reported the first 
forty-four pages of a volume of English re- 
ports of cases in bankruptcy decided by 
Lord Eldon, Sir Thomas Plumer, and Sir 
John Leach, from Michaelmas term 1816 to 
Michaelmas term 1820. The volume was 
published in Buck’s name and entitled vol. i., 
although no other volume appeared under 
the same title. The last English edition was 
issued in 1820. Buck died on 23 Aug. 1821. 

[Marvin's Legal Bibliography; Saule’s Law- 
yers’ Reference Manual, p. 84 ; Gent. Mag. 1821 ; 
Lincoln’s Inn Register. ] Itt del 


BUCK, SAMUEL (1696-1779), engraver 
and topographical draughtsman, drew and 
engraved 428 views of the ruins of all the 
noted abbeys, castles, &c., together with four 
views of seats and eighty-three large general 


views of the chief cities and towns of Eng- | 


land and Wales. The smaller series of 
abbeys, &c., were first issued in parts, each 
containing twenty-four views. From 1711 
to 1726 Buck was his own engraver as well 
as draughtsman. From 1727 to 1758 he was 
assisted in both branches of the work by his 
brother, Nathaniel Buck, who died many years 
before him. From the title to the fifth part, 
issued in 1730, and dated from the ‘Golden 
Buck in Warwick Street near Golden Square, 
St. James’s,’ we learn that their summers 
were devoted to making their drawings, and 
their winters to working up the plates at 
home, which were always finished within the 
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twelve months. The first two sets were 
those for Yorkshire, 1711-25, and Lincoln 
and Nottinghamshire, 1726 (S. Buck del. et 
sculp.) The earliest joint productions of 
the two brothers were those for Cheshire, 
Derby, and Lancashire, 1727, followed by 
those for Durham and Northumberland, 
1728; Northampton, Oxford, and Warwick, 
1729; Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and Huntingdon, Leicester, and 
Rutland, 1730; Hereford, Shropshire, Staf- 
ford, and Worcester, 1731; Gloucester, Mon- 
mouthshire, and Wiltshire, 1732; Berkshire, 
1732-8; Dorset, Hampshire, and Isle of 
Wight, 1733 ; Cornwall, Devon, and Somer- 
set, 1734; Kent, 1735; two large views of 
Plymouth, 1736; Hertfordshire, Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Sussex, 1737; Essex, Norfolk, 
and Suffolk, 1738 (after this period the prints 
were dated from No. 1 Garden Court, Middle 
Temple); Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
1739; South Wales, 1740-1; and North 
Wales, 1742. About sixty-three of the 
larger views of cities were done at the same 
time. Among the remaining twenty done 
later may be mentioned Ely, 1743; Berwick- 
upon-T'weed, 1745; two of Richmond in 
Yorkshire ; and the four famous large views 
of London and Westminster from Bankside, 
all of which bear the date of 1749; the 
whole series terminating with a second large 
view of Birmingham, 1753. The whole of 
these views were afterwards republished in 
a collective form as ‘ Buck’s Antiquities or 
Venerable Remains of above 400 Castles, &c., 
in England and Wales, with near 100 Views 
of Cities, London, R. Sayer, 3 vols. folio; 
preceded by historical accounts and the 
double portraits of S. and N. Buck (J. High- 
more pinx.; R. Houston seulp.), 1774. The 
prints were finished with the graver in a 
stiff manner, the backgrounds slightly etched. 
Samuel Buck’s original drawings were some- 
times hasty and slight, but many of them 
were elaborately finished with pen and ink 
and tinted. Some of these were exhibited 
at the Spring Gardens Exhibition in 1768, 
1774, and at the Academy in 1775. Eleven 
of the larger drawings of cities were sold’ 
in London in 1882 and fetched high prices; 
among them was one of Oxford, never en- 
graved. These last are now preserved at 
53 Fleet Street, London, formerly the Golden 
Buck, the sign being evidently borrowed. 
The value and real use of Buck’s labours can 
be perhaps better appreciated by the anti- 
quary and the ecclesiologist than the print- 
collector. As a painstaking delineator of 
architectural remains long since destroyed 
Buck has never been surpassed for truthful- 
ness of detail, often conveyed at the sacrifice 


Buck 


of general effect. His latter days were, like 
those of his fellow-draughtsman Hollar, em- 
bittered by distress, which was, however, met 
by liberal subscriptions collected on his behalf; 
but he died a few months after, at the ripe 
age of 83, on 17 Aug. 1779, and was buried 
in the churchyard of St. Clement Danes, 
London. 

[Gent. Mag. xlix. (1779), pp. 68, 424; Red- 
grave’s Dict. cf Artists of English School (1378), 
p. 60; London Evening Post, 20-23 March 1742.] 

CoH. ©; 

BUCK, ZACHARIAH (1798-1879), or- 
ganist, was born at Norwich on 10 Sept. 1798. 
He was a chorister of the cathedral under 
Dr. Beckwith, to whose son he was subse- 
quently apprenticed. While still young, 
Buck was a remarkably able teacher of the 
BONG he was assistant organist of St. 

eter Mancroft from 1818 to 1821, and in 
1819 succeeded the younger Beckwith as 
organist of the cathedral and master of the 
choristers, which appointments he held until 
his resignation in 1877. The degree of 
Mus.Doc. was conferred on him by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1847. Buck died 
on 5 Aug. 1879, at the house of his son, Dr. 
Henry Buck, Newport, Essex, where he was 
buried on the 14th of the same month. His 
compositions include services, anthems, and 
chants, none of which are remarkable. His 
chief claim to be remembered is his excel- 
lence as a teacher, and particularly his suc- 
cess in training choristers. 

[History of Norfolk (1829), ii. 1281; Orchestra 
for September 1879; Appendix to Bemorse’s 
Choir Chant Book; information from Mr. W.H. 
Husk. ] Mies! 183, SB 


BUCKE, CHARLES (1781-1846), dra- 
matist and miscellaneous writer, was born 
at Worlington in Suffolk, 16 April 1781. 
For more than thirty years he prosecuted 
his literary labours in the midst of great 
poverty. Ultimately he found a liberal bene- 
factor in Mr. Thomas Grenville, from whom, 
it is believed, he regularly received 5/. a 
month. He also obtained several grants from 
the Literary Fund. His death occurred at 
Pulteney Terrace, Islington, 31 July 1846. 

His works are: 1. ‘Amusements in Retire- 
ment, orthe influence ofscience, literature,and 
the liberal arts on the manners and happiness 
of private life,’ 1816. 2. ‘The Italians, or the 
Fatal Accusation: a tragedy [in five acts and 
in verse]. With a preface containing the cor- 
respondence of the author with the committee 
of Drury Lane Theatre, P. Moore, Esq., M.P., 
and Mr. Kean,’ 7th edition 1819, 8th edition 
1820. This tragedy was printed previously to 
its representation at Drury Lane Theatre on 
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3 April 1819. It was accepted by the com- 
mittee of Drury Lane for representation in 
1817, and announced in the bills to be per- 
formed immediately, Edmund Kean to take 
the principal character, Albanio; but from 
several causes it was delayed until 15 Feb. 
1819, when Miss Porter’s tragedy ‘ Switzer- 
land’ was presented. In the latter play Kean 
acted so badly that Bucke withdrew ‘The 
Italians’ The public exposure of Kean 
created such a sensation that ‘The Italians’ 
had a rapid sale and passed through eight 
editions. 3. ‘The Fall of the Leaf and other 
poems,’ 1819. 4. ‘On the Beauties, Har- 
monies, and Sublimities of Nature, with oc- 
casional remarks on the laws, customs, man- 
ners, and opinions of various nations,’ 4 vols., 
London, 1821, 8vo; 3 vols., 1837; New 
York, 1848. Originally published anony- 
mously in 1818, under the title ‘The Philo- 
sophy of Nature.’ The author left this work 
improved and enlarged in twenty manuscript 
volumes. 5. ‘ Classical Grammar of the Eng- 
lish Language,’ 1829. 6. ‘Julio Romano, or 
the Force of the Passions. An Epic Drama 
in six books,’ 1830. 7. ‘On the Life, Writings, 
and Genius of Akenside, with some account 
of his friends, 1832. 8. ‘The Book of 
Human Character, 2 vols, 1837. 9. ‘A 
Letter intended (one day) as a supplement to 
Lockhart’s “ Life of Sir Walter Scott,” ’ Lon- 
don, 1838, 8vo (privately printed). 10. ‘The 
Life of John, Duke of Marlborough,’ 1839. 
11. ‘Ruins of Ancient Cities, with general 
and particular accounts of their rise, fall, 
and present condition,’ 1840. 

[Gent. Mag. new. ser. xxvii. 558; Addit. MS. 
19167, f.277; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus.; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. ed. Bohn, 304 ; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. x. 307, 4th ser. i. 267, 419, 420, 
520.] TC) 

BUCKENHAM, ROBERT (77. 1530), 
was prior of the Dominican or Black Friars 
at Cambridge, in which university he took 


‘the degrees of B.D. in 1524 and D.D. in 1531, 


when he became archdeacon of Lewes. When 
Latimer was preaching at Cambridge in 1529, 
in favour of an English bible and other re- 
ligious innovations, Buckenham was one of 
his principal opponents, and, in answer to 
Latimer’s sermon on the cards, preached on 
‘Christmas dice,’ using the terms cing and 
quater as suggestive of the four doctors of the 
church and five texts of scripture, but did not 
succeed in silencing him (see DEmAus, T'yn- 
dale, 431). His adherence to the papal supre- 
macy and the old form of religion rendered it 
expedient for him to leave England. In 1534 
he went to Edinburgh, and stayed for some 
time in the Black Friars convent there. In 
March 1535 he crossed the sea to Louvain to 
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assist in the prosecution of William Tyndale, 
the translator of the Bible into English, who 
was then in prison at Vilvoorde. He and 
another Englishman, named Harry Philippes, 
busied themselvesin translating into Latin the 
English papers found in Tyndale’s possession, 
which were useful as evidence of heresy. No 
further particulars of his life appear to have 
been recorded, except that he was the author 
of a book ‘De Reconciliatione locorum Sacree 
Scripture,’ of which a copy was in the English 
College at Rome. Foxe tells us that he was 
nicknamed ‘Domine labia,’ but does not 
mention the reason why he was so called. A 
Dr. William Bokenham, who was master of 
Gonville Hall from 1514 to 1536, has some- 
times been confused with the subject of this 
notice, and Tanner’s statement that Robert 
Buckenham was chancellor of the university 
of Cambridge is an error of the same kind, 
Dr. William Buckmaster having held the 
office of vice-chancellor in 1529. 

[Cal. of State Papers of Hen. VII, vol. vii. ; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.; Foxe, edit. 1847, vii. 449, 
771; MS. Cott. Galba B. x. f. 102; Cooper’s 
Athen Cantab. i. 61; Anderson’s Annals of the 
English Bible, ii. 102, &c.; Demaus’s Latimer, 
68; Tanner MS, 402, Bibl. Bodl.] C.T. M. 

BUCKERIDGE or BUCKRIDGHE, 
JOHN (1562 ?-1631), bishop of Rochester and 
of Ely, was the son of William Buckeridge 
and his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Keblewhite of Basildon, Berkshire, and 
Sete sae of John Keblewhite, uncle of 

ir Thomas White, the founder of Merchant 
Taylors’ School and of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. He was born at Draycot Cerne, 
near Chippenham, Wiltshire, about 1562, 


and wasadmittedat Merchant Taylors’School | 


in 1573, and elected thence a foundation fel- 
low of St. John’s, Oxford, in 1578. Here he 
took the degree of B.A. in 1583, M.A. in 
1586, and B.D. and D.D. by accumulation in 
1597, ultimately succeeding to the president- 
ship of the college in 1605. While Bucke- 
ridge was still a fellow William Laud was en- 
tered at St. John’s. Buckeridge became his 


then prevalent theological bias of the uni- 
versity. Buckeridge was an Anglican of the 
school of Andrewes, equally opposed to Ro- 
manism and puritanism, calm but unflinch- 


ing in the maintenance of his views of reli- | 


gious truth and ecclesiastical polity. ‘It 


proved,’ writes Heylyn, ‘no ordinary happi- 
ness to the scholar to be principled under | 


such a tutor, who knew as well as any other 
of his time how to employ the two-edged 
sword of Holy Scripture, .. . brandishing it 
on the one side against the papists, and on 
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the other against the puritans and noncon- 
formists’ (HnyLyn, Cyprianus Anglicanus, 

t.i.p.44). Buckeridge’s real merits became 
pases to Archbishop Whitgift, and about 
1596 he appointed him one of his chaplains. 
In this capacity he was one of those who 
attended the archbishop in his last sickness 
(February 1604), and heard his reiterated 
dying words, ‘ Pro ecclesia Dei, pro ecclesia 
Dei’ (Strypz, Whitgift, ii. 507). On leaving 
the university, he became rector of North 
Fambridge in Essex, and was appointed 
chaplain to Robert Devereux, the unfortunate 
earl of Essex, who made petition in his be- 
half to the then lord-keeper, Puckering, for 
small pieces of preferment in his gift (STRYPE, 
Annals, iv. 245; Woop, Athena, ii. 510). 
He was afterwards presented to the living of 
North Kilworth in Leicestershire, in which, 
in 1608, Laud succeeded him, though not 
immediately. Through Whitgift, Buckeridge 
was introduced to James I, and he speedily 
rose high in the royal favour. He was re- 
garded by the king as one of the first pulpit 
divines of his day. He was now in the high 
road to preferment. After a long period of 
domination puritanism lost its influence. In 
Elizabeth’s reign he had received a canonry 
at Rochester, in which capacity his name 
occurs in 1587. He was now appointed 
royal chaplain. In March 1604 he became 
archdeacon of Northampton; the next month 
he was installed prebendary of Colwall in 
the cathedral of Hereford; and in the No- 
vember of the same year he was nominated 
by the king to succeed Lancelot Andrewes, 
on his consecration to the see of Chichester, 
in the well-endowed vicarage of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, which he held im commendam 
after his elevation to the episcopate. The 
next year he was elected president of St. 
John’s College, to which office he was ad- 
mitted on 30 Jan. 1605. In April 1606 he 
was appores canon of Windsor, and re- 
signed his stall at Rochester. In September 
1606 he was selected by James I, together 


t with Bishops Andrewes and Barlow and Dr. 
tutor, and instilled into his pupil high-church | 
and anti-Calvinistic doctrine, opposed to the | 


King, afterwards bishop of London, to preach 
one of the sermons at Hampton Court de- 
signed to convince the learned presbyterians, 
Andrew and James Melville, of the scriptural 
authority of the episcopal form of church 
government, and of the royal supremacy. 
To Buckeridge the latter of the two subjects 
was assigned, which, according to Archbishop 
Spotiswood (Church Hist. of Scotland, bk. 
vii. p. 497 ; HEy3yn, u.s., p. 44), he ‘handled 
both learnedly and soundly, to the satisfac- 
tion of all hearers, with the exception of 
the presbyterians, who were ‘much nettled 


| at being equalled to the papists in matter of 
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rebellion against their lawful sovereigns.’ On 
the translation of Neile from Rochester to 
Lichfield, Buckeridge was selected by James 
to succeed him. He was consecrated at Lam- 
beth on 9 June 1611 by Archbishop Abbot, 
Andrewes and his predecessor, Neile, being 
among the assisting prelates. The headship 
of his college, thus vacated, was filled by his 
former pupil, Laud, mainly on his recommen- 
dation. He had previously introduced Laud 
to the notice of Bishop Neile, who had ap- 
pointed him his chaplain, and thus paved the 
way for his future preferment. In the month 
of September 1613 Buckeridge was one of the 
prelates concerned in the infamous Essex 
divorce case, and pronounced, with Andrewes, 
Bilson, and Neiie, for the nullity of the mar- 
riage, against Archbishop Abbot, Bishop 
King of London, and the soundest civilians. 

In the fierce controversy aroused by the 
two books of Dr. Richard Montague, Bucke- 
ridge stood by the side of Laud, now the 
bishop of St. David’s, in his defence. Laud 
employed his influence with Buckingham to 
secure his favour for Montague; and on the 
day that the house was pronouncing a formal 
censure on his views (2 Aug. 1625), he de- 
clared with Buckeridge and Bishop Howson 
of Oxford, in a joint letter to the duke, that 
in their opinion Montague’s statements were 
in no way contrary to the doctrines of the 
church of England (Laup, Collected Works, 
Lib. of Anglo-Cath. Theol. vol. vi. a i. pp. 
244-6). In February 1626, when Buckingham 
had been induced to consent that a two days’ 
conference should be held at York House on 
the incriminated books, Buckeridge, aided by 
White, dean of Carlisle, and Cosin, supported 
Montague’s orthodoxy against the attacks of 
Bishop Morton of Lichfield and Dr. Preston, 
the puritan master of Emmanuel. Bucke- 
ridge’s defence was able and temperate. He 
denied that the council of Trent had erred in 
any directly fundamental article of faith. A 
second conference was held a few days later, 
at which Montague defended his theses in per- 
son against Bishop Morton and Dr. Preston. 
On the presentation of the ‘Petition of 
Right,’ in 1628, Buckeridge advised that it 
should be delivered to the judges, that they 


might give their opinion whether anything |[ 


in it encroached on the royal prerogative. 
If their reply was favourable, the petition 
might then be entered on the roll without in 
any way prejudicing the king’s right (GaR- 
DINER, Hist. of Engl. vi. 64, 287) 

On 26 Nov. 1628 Buckeridge preached the 
funeral sermon of Bishop Andrewes, his 
honoured friend for above thirty years, at St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, in which he repudiated 
the doctrine of the Real Presence in any 
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proper sense. In 1629, in conjunction with 
Laud, then bishop of London, he published, 
by the king’s special command, Andrewes’s 
‘ Ninety-one Sermons,’ to which his funeral 
sermon was appended. In April 1628 Bucke- 
ridge, ‘by the power and favour’ of Laud 
(Heytyn), had been appointed to succeed. 
Nicholas Felton as bishop of Ely. He died 
on 23 May 1631, ‘leaving behind him the cha- 
racter of a very pious, learned, and worthy 
bishop.’ He was buried in the parish church 
of Bromley, Kent, where the palace of the 
bishops of Rochester was then situated. Two 
portraits of Buckeridge as bishop are pre- 
served in St. John’s College, Oxford, one in 
the hall, and a second, of smaller size, repre- 
senting him as anolderman, in the presidents’ 
lodgings. He bequeathed 500/. towards im- 
proving thestipendsofthe fellowsand scholars 
of St. John’s College, to the chapel of which 
he gave the altar furniture, hangings, and 
plate of his episcopal chapel at Ely. He also 
left a bequest to the poor of the parish of 
Bromley, the proceeds of which are still re- 
ceived. In addition to the funeral sermon 
on Bishop Andrewes, Buckeridge published : 
1. ‘A Sermon preached at Hampton Court 
before the King,’ 23 Sept. 1606 [on the royal 
supremacy]. 2. ‘De Potestate Paps in 
rebus temporalibus sive in regibus deponen- 
dis usurpata adv. Robertum Cardinalem 
Bellarminum libri duo,’ London, 1614, 4to, 
3. ‘A Sermon preached before Her Majestie 
at Whitehall, Mar. 22, 1617 [on Ps. xev. 6], 
touching prostration and kneeling in the wor- 
ship of God. To which is added a discourse 
concerning kneeling at the communion,’ 
London, 1618, 4to. In this, writes Heylyn 
(2b.), ‘he asserted the piety and antiquity 
of this religious posture with such solid rea- 
sons and such clear authorities that he came 
off without the least opposition by that party.’ 
[ Wood’s Athene, ii, 506-10; Newcourt’s Re- 

pertorium, i. 357; Taylor’s Hist. Coll, S. John 
Bapt. MS.; Cosin’s Sum and Substance of the 
Conferences at York House, Lib. A.-C. T. ii. 
17-83 ; Heylyn’s Oyprianus Anglicanus, pp. 44 
sq.; Hunt’s Religious Thought in England, i. 
155-7; Gardiner’s Hist. of Engl.] E. V. 

BUCKHURST, first Baron (1536-1608). 
See SackviLLE, THOMAS. | 

BUCKINGHAM, Dvxss or. [See Srar- 
FORD, Humpurey, first Duxn, 1402-1460; 
STaFFrorD, Henry, second Duxkn, 1454 ?- 
1483; SrarrorD, Epwarp, third Dux, 
1478-1521; Vittiers, GHores, first DuKn 
of the second creation, 1592-1628; Vi1- 
LIERS, GrorGE, second Duxs, 1628-1687. ] 

BUCKINGHAM, first Mareuis oF 

(1753-1813). [See GRENVILLE, GEORGE 
Nuernt-TEemPce-. | 
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BUCKINGHAM, Hart or. 
MAS OF Woopstock, 1355-1397.) 

BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, 
Duxes or, [See GRENVILLE, Ricuarp TEM- 
pLE Nucent Brypers Cuanpos, first DuKE, 
1776-1839; GRENVILLE, RICHARD PLANTAGE- 
NET TEMPLE NUGENT BRYDGES CHANDOS, se- 
cond Duxs, 1797-1861; GRENVILLE, RICHARD 
PLANTAGENET CAMPBELL TEMPLE NUGENT 
Brypers Cxanpos, third Dux, 1823-1889. 

BUCKINGHAM, JAMES SILK (1786- 
1855), author and traveller, was the youngest 
child of Christopher and Thomazine Buck- 
ingham. He was born at Flushing, near 
Falmouth, on 25 Aug. 1786, and when only 
in his tenth year commenced a seafaring life. 
While on his third voyage he was taken 
prisoner by the French and for several months 
confined at Corunna as a prisoner of war. 
After passing much of his early life at sea, 
he turned his attention to literature. In Oc- 
tober 1818 he established at Calcutta a news- 
paper called the ‘Calcutta Journal.’ The 
boldness with which he censured the abuses 
of the Indian government led to his expul- 
sion from India and the suppression of the 

aper by the temporary governor-general, 
fir. John Adam, in April 1823. The first 
number of this paper appeared on 2 Oct. 
1818, the last on 26 April 1823. Its sup- 
pression entailed great pecuniary loss. Re- 
dress was recommended by a select commit- 
tee of the House of Commons in August 
1834; it was not until long afterwards that 
the East India Company acknowledged the 
injustice of the proceedings by granting him 
a pension of 200/.a year. He published ac- 
counts of the lands which he visited on his 
way to and from India. In January 1824 
he established the ‘Oriental Herald and 
Colonial Review,’ which he conducted until 
it ceased to exist in December 1829. Its 
object was to spread information relating to 
our eastern possession. The ‘ Oriental Quar- 
terly Review,’ the first number of which 
appeared on 20 Jan. 1830, was intended by 
Buckingham to take the place of the ‘ Ori- 
ental Herald,’ but only two numbers were 
published. In July 1827 he started a 
weekly journal of politics, literature, and 
news, entitled ‘The Sphynx,’ which had an 
existence of less than two years. In January 
1828 he established the ‘Athenszum,’ the 
first number of which came out on 2 Jan. 
Buckingham was editor of this paper only 
for a very short time, and in the same year 
parted with his interest in it to John Ster- 
ling. In this year also he proposed the esta- 
blishment of a London evening paper to be 
called ‘The Argus’ and to commence on 
30 June 1828. Though a prospectus and a 


[See ‘Liio- 


specimen copy were issued, nothing further 
was done with the scheme. In December 
1832 he was elected M.P. for the new borough 
of Sheffield in the first reformed parliament, 
and for that constituency he continued to sit 
until the dissolution in July 1837. In the 
House of Commons he took especial interest 
in social reforms, advocating the abolition of 
flogging in the army and navy, and of the 


]| impressment of seamen, and the adoption of 


means to prevent destruction of life and pro- 
perty at sea. He also took an active part in 
promoting the temperance movement, and pre- 
sided over the select committee at whose in- 
stance the valuable medical evidence respect- 
ing intoxicating liquors was collected (2b7d.) 

Having retired from parliament, in Oc- 
tober 1837 he commenced an extensive tour 
through America, which occupied him nearly 
four years. In 1843 the British and Foreign 
Institute in Hanover Square was founded, 
mainly owing to his exertions. This literary 
and social club, of which he was appointed 
resident director, excited the ridicule of 
‘Punch,’ which persisted in calling it the 
‘Literary and Foreign Destitute.’ It did 
not last much longer than four years. In 
1847 and 1848 he travelled through various 
parts of Europe. In 1851 he became the 
president of the London Temperance League, 
which was first formed in that year, and on 
1 Sept. was granted a pension of. 2001. a year 
from the civil list, ‘in consideration of his 
literary works and useful travels in various 
countries.’ For some few years before his 
death he took but little active part in public 
life. Buckingham was a most voluminous 
writer ; his books which relate his journeys 
in foreign countries contain much valuable 
matter, both descriptive and statistical. 

As a lecturer he was, however, better 
known, and for many years he was in the 
habit of travelling through the country and 
delivering lectures upon the places which he 
had visited, and on a variety of other sub- 
jects. He was a man of great kindness of 

eart and liberality of opinion, a fluent 
speaker, and possessed of a lively imagina- 
tion. Though by no means deficient in in- 
dustry, and always careful to keep himself 
well before the public, he was capricious in 
his work and had too many schemes in hand 
at thesame time. To this cause may probably 
be attributed his want of success in life. He 
died after a long illness at Stanhope Lodge, 
Upper Avenue Road, St. John’s Wood, on 
30 June 1855, in his sixty-ninth year. 

His death having occurred so soon after 
the publication of the first two volumes ot 
his ‘Autobiography,’ the third and fourth 
volumes, though ready for the press, were 
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never published. In February 1806 he mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Jennings, a 
farmer near Penryn, who survived her hus- 
band. They had several children, Leicester 
Silk [q. v.] being their youngest son. An en- 
graved portrait of Buelnthvan will be found 
in the first volume of the ‘ Autobiography,’ 
The following is alist of the chief of Bucking- 
ham’s published works. He also wrote some 
thirty-seven pamphlets on social and political 
subjects. 1. ‘Travels in Palestine, through 
the countries of Bashan and Gilead, &c., 
1822, 4to. 2. ‘Travels among the Arab 
Tribes inhabiting the Hast of Syria and Pales- 
tine,’ &c., 1825, 4to. 3. ‘Travels in Mesopo- 
tamia,’ &c., 1827,4to. 4. ‘Travels in Assyria, 
Media, and Persia,’ &c., 1830, 4to. 5. ‘ Par- 
liamentary Report on the Extent, Causes, 
and Consequences of the Prevailing Vice of 
Intoxication,’ &c., 1834, fol. 6. ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Report on the Causes of the In- 
creased Number of Shipwrecks,’ &c., 1836, 
fol. 7. ‘Evils and Remedies of the Present 
System of Popular Elections,’ &c.,1841,12mo. 
8. ‘America: Historical, Descriptive, and 
Statistic, including a Journey through the 
Northern or Free States,’ 3 vols., 1841, 8vo. 
9. ‘The Slave States of America,’ &c., 2 vols., 
1842, 8vo. 10. ‘The Eastern and Western 
States of America,’ 3 vols., 1842, 8vo. 
11. ‘Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and other British Provinces of North Ame- 
rica,’ &c., 1843, 8vo. 12. ‘Transactions of 
the British and Foreign Institute, including 
Reports of all the Papers read, Lectures de- 
livered, and Discussions held at the Meetings 
of that Society in 18438-4-5/ 1845 (?), 4to. 
13. ‘Tour through Belgium, the Rhine, and 
Holland,’ 2 vols., 1845, 8vo. 14. ‘Tour 
through France and Italy,’ &c., 2 vols., 1847, 
8vo. 15. ‘Outline Sketch of the Voyages, 
Travels, Writings, and Public Labours of 
James Silk Buckingham. Compiled from 
authentic sources,’ 1848, 8vo. 16. ‘ National 
Evils and Practical Remedies,’ 1849, 8vo. 
17. ‘An Earnest Plea for the Reign of Tem- 
perance and Peace,’ &c., 1851, 12mo. 18, ‘The 
Coming Era of Practical Reform,’ &c., 1854, 
8vo. 19. ‘Autobiography of James Silk Buck- 
ingham,’ vols, i. and 1., 1855, 8vo. 


[Autobiogr. of James Silk Buckingham, 2 vols., 
1855; Biographical Sketch of James Silk Bucking- 
ham from Lives of the Illustrious for August 
1853 (1853); Gent. Mag. 1855, new ser. xliv. 
322-3; Ann. Reg. 1855, p. 289; advertisement 
of Buckingham’s works in The Coming Era for 
May 1854; Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. F. R. B. 


BUCKINGHAM, LEICESTER SILK 
(1825-1867), dramatic author, the youngest 
gon of James Silk Buckingham, the oriental 
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traveller [q. v.], and Elizabeth Jennings, was 
born at 11 Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park, 
London, 29 June 1825. In his early life he 
was the companion of his father in visits 
made to America, France, and the East, and 
the experience thus acquired rendered his ser- 
vices valuable as a lecturer on several occa- 
sions. When the Panopticon (afterwards 
the Alhambra in Leicester Square) was origi- 
nated in 1854 as a scientific institution, Buck- 
ingham was selected to write and deliver the 
explanatory description of the views of va- 
rious countries, and more recently at the 
Egyptian Hall he was the lecturer engaged 
to illustrate Hamilton’s ‘Tour of Europe.’ 
Connecting himself in early life with the 
stage he produced several light pieces at the 
Strand Theatre when that establishment was 
under Mr. J. Payne’s direction in 1856-7, 
and for a short time undertook the responsi- 
bilities of management. Among the most 
successful comedies he afterwards wrote may 
be mentioned ‘The Merry Widow,’ 1863; 
‘Silken Fetters,’ 1863; ‘The Silver Lining,’ 
1864; and ‘ Faces in the Fire,’ 1865. Asa 
dramatist he was confessedly under large ob- 
ligations to the French stage, and the majority 
of his pieces were founded on the works of 
Parisian writers. There can, however, be no 
question that his talents were equal to much 
more than the work of a skilful adapter. He 
was from 1857 to 1867 dramatic and musical 
critic of the ‘ Morning Star.’ A singularly 
fluent and graceful writer he was even more 
remarkable as a speaker, and few have ex- 
celled him in rhetorical power. Buckingham 
commenced writing at the early age of nine- 
teen, when he compiled for R. Bentley ‘ Me- 
moir of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, 
1844, This was followed by ‘ Life and Times 
of Louis Philippe, by the Rev. G. N. Wright. 
Continued to the Revolution of 1848 by 
L. F. A. Buckingham,’ 1850. ‘ Belgium, the 
Rhine, Italy, Greece, and the Mediterranean, 
by the Rev. G. N. Wright and L. F. A. Buck- 
ingham,’ appeared in 1851, and in 1853 he 
published ‘The Bible in the Middle Age, with 
Remarks on the Libraries, Schools, and Re- 
ligious Aspects of Medizeval Europe.’ He was 
also the author of upwards of thirty-five bur- 
lesques, comedies, and farces, of which those 
already mentioned are the best, and are still 
occasionally produced on the stage. On 5 April 
1844 he married at Gretna Green, under the 
name of L. 8. F. Y. Buckingham, Caroline 
Sarah, fourth daughter of Captain Frederic 
White, of H.M.’s packet service Weymouth. 
This lady was afterwards a well-known and 
much respected actress,under the name of Mrs, 
Buckingham White. Few persons can have 
been known under a greater variety of chris- 
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tian names than Buckingham was during his 
comparatively short life, the following being 
the names used by him on various occasions : 
Leicester, Leicester Ambrose, Leicester Silk, 
Leicester Forbes Ambrose, Leicester Stan- 
hope, Leicester Stanhope Forbes, Leicester 
Stanhope Forbes Young, and Leicester Stan- 
hope Forbes Young Ambrose. He also made 
use of the pseudonym Matthews & Co. when 
producing his first drama, called ‘A ggravating 
Sam,’ in 1854. He died at Margate 15 July 
1867, a convert to the Roman catholic faith. 


His copyrights passed to Thomas Hailes | 


Lacy, theatrical publisher, who in Septem- 
ber 1873 bequeathed them to the Royal 
General Theatrical Fund. 

[The Era, 21 July 1867, p. 10; Notes and 
Queries, 5th ser. xi. 244, 295 (1879) ; Boase and 
Courtney’s Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, i. 48-9; 
iii. 1099.] CB: 

BUCKINGHAM, OSBERN (1893- 
14477). [See Boxenuam. ] 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, first Duke or 
(1648-1721). [See SuurrieLp, Jon. | 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, Earts of, 
[eee Hoxpart, Joun, tirst Harz, 1694 P - 

756; Hosart, JouHn, second Ear, 1723- 
1793; Hopart, Guores, third Hart, 1732- 
1804 ; Hopart, Ropert, fourth Kart, 1760- 
1815. } 


BUCKLAND, FRANCIS TREVEL- 


YAN (1826-1880), naturalist, was born at | 


Christ Church, Oxford, 17 Dec. 1826. His 
father, William Buckland, D.D. [q.v.], after- 
wards dean of Westminster, was canon of 
Christ Church at the time of his birth. His 


mother was Mary, daughter of Benjamin Mor- | 


land of Abingdon, Berkshire. From his boy- 
hood Buckland was an ardent lover of strange 


pets, and many practical jokes were played at 


Christ Church by and upon his tame monkeys 
and bear. He was educated first at Cotter- 
stock, North Hants (1835-7), then at Laleham 
under his uncle, John Buckland, who married 
a sister of Dr. Arnold (1837-9), afterwards 
at Winchester from 1839 to 1844, and finally 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he proceeded 
B.A. 18 May 1848. Devoting himself to me- 
dicine he worked hard at St. George’s Hos- 
pital, especially at anatomy, first as a student 
from 1848 to 1851, and as house-surgeon in 
1852 and 1853. He became assistant-surgeon 
in the 2nd life guards 14 Aug. 1854. Being 
chiefly quartered in London, he eagerly em- 
braced every opportunity ofexamining curious 
specimens of natural history, singularanimals, 
abnormal growths, and the like. These ob- 
servations were described in his four series of 
‘ Curiosities of Natural History.’ Cherishing 
a deep reverence for John Hunter, after a 
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search, says Dean Stanley, ‘ of sixteen dreary 
days’ in the vaults of St. Martin’s Church, 
Charing Cross, he discovered the coffin of that 
famous surgeon, whose remains, when thus 
brought to light, were duly interred in West- 
minster Abbey, 28 March 1859. Another 
happy chance put him in possession of the 
great anatomist’s oaken bedstead. It was 
also due to his sagacity that Izaak Walton’s 
well-known autograph, together with the date 
1658, was discovered scratched by the angler 
on the marble monument of Isaac Casaubon, 
in Poets’ Corner. On the establishment of 
the ‘Field’ newspaper in 1856, Buckland 
joined the staff, and wrote largely in the 
paper till 1865, when he seceded and com- 
menced (1866) a weekly journal of his own, 
‘Land and Water,’ in which most of his later 
writings appeared. He was a good salmon- 
fisher, but, probably from want of leisure, 
was not equally skilled in fly-fishing for trout. 
With much zeal he applied himself to the 
many economical questions affecting the ar- 
tificial supply of salmon, the length of the 
close season, the condition of the different 
salmon rivers of the kingdom, and similar in- 
vestigations, gradually becoming the highest 
authority on the subjects of pisciculture. _ 
In 1867 he was appointed an inspector of 
salmon fisheries. No more congenial post 
could have been offered him, and thenceforth 
he devoted all his energies not merely to 
the duties of his office, but to the elucida- 
tion of every point connected with the his- 
tory of the salmon, and endeavoured in every 
way to improve the condition of the Bri- 
tish fisheries and of fisher-folk in general. 
These objects involved frequent visits to the 
rivers and coasts of the country, when he was 
ever a welcome guest among high and low, 
and was thus continually adding to his stores 
of information. In order to interest people 
in his favourite subject he established about 
1865 at the South Kensington Museum a 


large collection of fish-hatching apparatus, 


models of fish-passes, casts of fish, implements 
of fishing, and the like. This exhibition, to 
which Buckland was constantly adding, was 
the first successful effort to direct the atten- 
tion of the nation towards pisciculture, and 
at length expanded imto the International 
Tisheries Exhibition of 1883. 

Genial, sagacious, enthusiastic, always 
prone to look at the humorous side of a 
subject, Buckland aimed rather at enlisting 
the sympathies of others in his favourite 
studies than at acquiring the name of a pro- 
found writer on science. He held the ordi- 
nary usages of society in supreme contempt 
when they appeared to interfere with his 
zeal for experiment and research in natural 
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history, and his friends love to recall him, 
now wading into some icy cold river to cap- 
ture salmon for the purpose of artificial 
breeding, now smoking and in his shirt 
sleeves as he arranged his curiosities at South 
Kensington, and now again humorously di- 
lating in his house in Albany Street on the 
habits of the pet animals which generally ran 
loose about his rooms. Numberless as were 
his personal friends, they were few compared 
with those who knew and loved him from 
his books, owing to the unstudied eloquence 
of all he wrote and the attractive manner in 
which he descanted on his favourite pursuits. 
Nothing in the animal or vegetable world 
came amiss to his insatiable love of nature ; 
he would dwell with warm appreciation upon 
+he adaptation of every animal and every part 
of its frame to its surroundings, point out the 
singularities of every specimen that came be- 
fore him, and thus draw others unconsciously 
to the practical study of natural history. The 
native birds, beasts, and fishes lost a friend 
and protector when Buckland died. Under 
his love of nature and the extreme interest 
which he took in biological studies lay a pro- 
found but childlike faith. 

Buckland’s last fishery report was pre- 
sented on 31 March 1880. His health was 
then breaking. During the following months 
he prepared new specimens for his museum, 
which he determined to leave to the nation. 
In June he underwent an operation for dropsy. 
He died on 19 Dec. 1880. Five days after 
he was buried at Brompton cemetery. 

Besides numerous papers on fish, birds, &c., 
in the ‘Field’ and ‘ Land and Water,’ and 
an article on ‘Rats’ in the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ Buckland in his capacity of inspec- 
tor of salmon fisheries reported annually 
on the salmon fisheries, and published a 
book on ‘Fish Hatching’ in 1863. He also 
wrote reports on the Scotch salmon fisheries 
in 1871, on the Norfolk fisheries in 1875, on 
the crab and lobster fisheries in 1877, the 
Scotch herring fisheries in 1878, and the sea 
fisheries in 1879. The books by which he is 
best mown are his ‘ Curiosities of Natural 
History,’ 4 vols., 1857-72 ; the ‘ Logbook of 
a Fisherman and Zoologist,’ 1875; an edi- 
tion of White’s ‘Natural History of Sel- 
borne, with original notes, 1876; and the 
‘Natural History of British Fishes,’ 1881. 
A gathering from his papers selected by him- 
self was published posthumously in 1882 
under the title of ‘Notes and Jottings from 
Animal Life.’ His life was published in 1885 
by Mr. G. C. Bompas, his brother-in-law. 

[Private information ; Westwood and Satebell’s 
Bibliotheca Piscatoria; Life by peepee | ie 
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BUCKLAND, RALPH (1564-1611), 
catholic divine, born in 1564, was the son 
of Edmund Buckland, who was descended 
from an ancient family living at West Harp- 
tree, Somersetshire. He was admitted into 
Merchant Taylors’ School on 15 June 1571, 
and in Michaelmas term 1579 he became 
a commoner of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
but before he took a degree -he came to 
London and studied the municipal laws for 
some time. At length, being ‘inflamed with 
a love to the Roman catholic religion, he left 
his parents, country, and the prospects of a 
fair inheritance, and went to the English 
college at Rheims. He proceeded to the 
Roman seminary in February 1585-6, re- 
turned to Rheims in September 1588, and, 
having been ordained, was in December the 
same year sent to England to labour on the 
mission. Wood supposes that he lived chiefly 
in his own county, and ‘ spent above twenty 
years in doing offices belonging to his profes- 
sion,’ His name appears on a list of forty- 
seven priests and jesuits banished in 1606. 
He died in 1611, leaving behind him ‘ among 
the brethren’ the character of a ‘most pious 
and seraphical person,—a person who went 
beyond all of his time for fervent devotion’ 
(Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 107). Dodd 
mentions that Buckland presented a piece 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury’s hair shirt to 
Douay College, where it was preserved with 
due respect in a silver case. 

His works are: 1. ‘Seaven sparkes of the 
enkindled soule, with foure lamentations 
composed in the hard times of Q. Elizabeth,’ 
8vo, without place or date, but printed after 
the accession of James I. Dr. Ussher, pri- 
mate of Ireland, in a sermon preached at 
St. Mary’s, Oxford, on 5 Noy. 1640, referred 
to this book, which contains pious aspira- 
tions for the reconciliation of Great Britain 
to the Roman church, and cited passages to 
show that the existence of the gunpowder 
plot was known and its success prayed for in 
Rome two years before its discovery. The 
alleged proof, however, consisted merely of 
fervent ejaculations and scriptural quotations 
such as: Psal. 2, p. 32, ‘ But the memory of 
novelties shall perish with a crack: as a 
ruinous house falling to the ground.’ Psal. 4, 
p. 54, ‘ The crack was heard into all lands; 
and made nations quake for fear.’ Wood 
points out that there is no reason for Ussher’s 
supposition that the book was printed at 
Rome, 2. ‘An embassage from heaven; 
wherein Christ giueth to understand his iust 
indignation against al such as being catho- 
likely minded, dare yeelde their presence to 
the rites and praier of the malignant church,’ 
8yo, without place or date. A metrical epi~ 
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logue is prefixed to the work. 3. An Eng- 
lish translation of ‘ De Persecutione Vande- 
lica,’ written by Victor, bishop of Biserte or 
Utica, who flourished about 490. 4, A trans- 
lation of the six tomes of Laurentius Surius 
‘De Vitis Sanctorum.’ This is often quoted 
under the name of Robert (instead of Ralph) 
Buckland. | 

(Diaries of Douay College, 199, 200, 209, 220 
bis, 263; Robinson’s Reg. Merchant Taylors’ 
School, i. 18; Dodd’s Church Hist. ii. 385; 
Wood’s Athen Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 105; Cat. Lib. 
Impress. Bibl. Bodl. (1843), i. 355; Foley’s Re- 
cords, vi. part ii. 172; Challoner’s Missionary 
Priests (1843), ii. 29; Oliver's Catholic Religion 
in Cornwall, 254.] Des@y 


BUCKLAND, WILLIAM (1784-1856), 
geologist, dean of Westminster, was born at 
Axminster in Devonshire in 1784. He was 
the eldest son of the Rey. Charles Buckland, 
rector of Templeton and Trusham. As a 
child he appears to have been a close ob- 
server. We hear of his attention being 
especially directed to the ammonites which 
are found in the rocks near his native town. 
Beyond this we know but little of Buckland’s 
childhood. In 1797 he was at Blundell’s 
school in Tiverton, and in 1798 he entered 
St. Mary’s College, Winchester. The young 
student was interested in the sponges of the 
chalk and other fossils, and he began to form 
a collection of them. 

In 1801 Buckland obtained a scholarship 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In 1805 
he advanced to a B.A. degree, and in 1808 
he was admitted a fellow of his college; 
he was ordained a priest in the same year. 
Although he never neglected his classical 
studies, Buckland continued to give a con- 
siderable amount of attention to natural 
phenomena, the mineral kingdom being his 
favourite field of investigation. In this 
pursuit he was usually associated with Mr. 
Broderip of Oriel College. The fruits of his 
first geological excursions were derived from 
Shotover Hill, and these formed the nucleus 
of the large collections which forty years 
later Buckland placed in the Oxford Mu- 
seum. William Smith, the father of geo- 
logy, was born in Oxfordshire, and he being 
a land surveyor was led step by step, while 
pursuing his vocation, to perceive that each 
group of strata had its own characteristic 
fossils. He began to publish geological maps 
in 1799, and with these Buckland was guided 
in tracing back the history of the world’s 
mutations, From 1808 to 1812 he travelled 
on horseback over a large portion of the 
south-western district of England, collecting 
from those tracts which had been the scene 
of Smith’s earliest labours the materials for 
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geological sections and cabinets of organic 
remains. 

In 1813 Dr. Kidd resigned his chair of 
mineralogy at Oxford, and Buckland was 
appointed his successor. In the same year 
he was elected a fellow of the Geological 
Society of London. At the instigation of 
the prince regent, the lords of the treasury 
were induced to found a readership in geo- 
logy at Oxford and endow it. Buckland re- 
ceived this appointment, and he delivered 
the inaugural address on 15 May 1819. This 
address, which was subsequently published in 
1820 under the title of ‘ Vindiciee Geologie, 
created a sensation, dealing as it did most 
judiciously with the discoveries which were 
then exciting some alarm. 

In this year Dr. Kidd and Professor Play- 
fair had directed attention to the Lickey Hill 
in Worcestershire as the possible nearest 
source of the siliceous pebbles which are ac- 
cumulated in large masses over Warwick- 
shire and the midland counties. The dis- 
integration of the Lickey Rockin consequence 
of its brecciated structure was pointed out 
by Buckland, who endeavoured to show that 
the evidence, which the transport of these 
pebbles over a wide range of area afforded, 
bore strongly in favour of the fact of a recent 
deluge. 

Buckland contributed in 1815 to the Geo- 
logical Society of London a paper on the 
‘Slate and Greenstone Rocks of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland,’ and in 1817 one on the 
‘Plastic Clay at Reading, and another on 
the ‘ Flints in Chalk,’ 

About this time Buckland commenced 
the organisation of his geological museum, 
which was subsequently given by him to 
Oxford University. His profound know- 
ledge of paleontology, and his happy mode 
of explaining the difficult phenomena of geo- 
logy, added to considerable natural eloquence, 
stimulated the salutary reaction which now 
set in in favour of the physical and natural 
sciences. In 1818 Dr. Buckland was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society. In 1821 he 
published in ‘Silliman’s Journal’ some ‘ In- 
structions for the Investigation of Geological 
Phenomena,’ which at this period was of con- 
siderable advantage. In the same year he 
made a careful examination of the results of 
the expedition to the river Macquarie, under 
the direction of Mr. Oxley, which enabled him 
to publish a memoir, in the ‘ Transactions of 
the Geological Society,’ ‘On the Geological 
Strata of Madagascar,’ 

In 1823 Buckland published his ‘ Reli- 
quiz Diluvianze, or Observations on the Or- 
ganic Remains attesting the Action of a 
Universal Deluge.’ In the ‘ Philosophical 
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Transactions’ of the Royal Society in 1822 he 
had described the remains found in the cave 
of Kirkdale, and explained their relation to 
similar cave remains found in England and 
in Germany. In the ‘Reliquiew Diluviane’ 
he argued that the remains of animals found 
in caves afford the means of judging of 
the inhabitants and character of the earth 
before the great flood recorded in the Mosaic 
history. This work was seized upon with 
eagerness by all who were desirous of having 
the records of revelation supported by the 
interpretations ofscientific investigations, and 
it fully established the author’s reputation 
as a geologist and a philosopher. In 1824 
Buckland became president of the Geological 
Society, and in 1825 he resigned his fellow- 
ship, and was presented by his college with 
the living of Stoke Charity, near Whitchurch, 
Hampshire. In the same year Lord Liverpool 
gave him a canonry of the cathedral of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Buckland married, in 1825, Mary, the 
eldest daughter of Mr. Benjamin Morland of 
Sheepstead House, near Abingdon, Berkshire. 
The intellectual abilities of this lady were of 
considerable value to her husband, and he 
always admitted that he was greatly aided 
by her in the production of the Bridgewater 
treatise. In this year he also published in 
the ‘Geological Society’s Transactions’ ‘A 
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Description of the South-western Coal-field 
of England.’ 

In 1829 Buckland described and named 
the ‘Pterodactylus macronyx’ which had been 
recently discovered in the blue lias of Lyme 
Regis by Miss Mary Anning, and drew 
especial attention to the elytra of coleopte- 
rous insects at Stonefield, associated with 
the remains of pterodactyles, of which such 
insects were probably the food. Remains 
supposed to be those of birds had been dis- 
covered at Tilgate Forest; Buckland, how- 
ever expressed his opinion that they were 
probably portions of pterodactyles. At the 
same time he read another paper which proved 
to be commercially of the highest value. In 
the lias of Lyme Regis he had discovered 
some strange deposits; after a most careful 
examination, he arrived at the conclusion 
that they were the fossil feces of extinct 
gaurians, mixed with the bones of the animals 
themselves Ksoprolites), which have since 
been worked extensively for manure. 

In 1836 Buckland’s Bridgewater treatise 
made its appearance. This series was espe- 
cially directed to prove, by the aids of science, 
‘The Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God 
as manifested in the Creation.’ This work 
may be regarded as a compendium of geolo- 
gical and paleontological science up to the | 
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date of its publication, enriched by numerous 
reflections of a highly philosophic character. 
At this period a brother geologist of eminence 
described Buckland as ‘cheery, humorous, 
bustling, full of eloquence, with which he too 
blended much true wit ; seldom without his 
famous blue bag, whence, even at fashionable 
evening parties, he would bring out and de- 
scribe with infinite drollery, amid the sur- 
prise and laughter of his audience, the last 
“find” from a bone cave.’ The following 
quotation is from a letter of Sir Roderick 
Murchison’s, at the time of the meeting of 
the British Association at Bristol: ‘At that 
meeting the fun of one of the evenings was 
a lecture of Buckland’s. In that part of his 
discourse which treated of ichnolites, or fossil 
footprints, the Doctor exhibited himself as a 
cock or a hen on the edge of a muddy pond, 
making impressions by lifting one leg after 
another. Many of the grave people thought 
our science was altered to buffoonery by an 
Oxford Don.’ 

About 1840 Buckland, who had studied 
with care the action of ice upon the rocks in 
Switzerland, began to identify in this country 
the ‘dressed rocks’ of Sir James Hall, and 
to show that the smoothing and the scratch- 
ing of the rocks could have been the work of 
but one agent, glacier ice. Subsequently 
Agassiz corroborated Buckland’s identifi- 
cations, and proclaimed that a great portion 
of Scotland and the north of England had 
once been actually buried under vast sheets 
of ice. 

In 1845 he became, on the recommendation 
of Sir Robert Peel, dean of Westminster, and 
through this he was led to abandon many of 
his former pursuits. Alterations in West- 
minster Abbey; sanitary measures, especially 
the supply of London with water from arte- 
sian wells; the potato disease, and agricul- 
tural improvements now occupied his atten- 
tion and consumed his time. It has been 
said of Buckland that to him we were in- 
debted for unexpected suggestions, curious 
inquiries, and moral kinds of evidence. He 
examined coprolites to discover the food of 
the saurians; he studied snails to explain 
the holes bored in limestone; he extracted 
gelatine from the bones of the mammoth; 
he enclosed toads in artificial cavities to 
determine their tenacity of life, and he 
made living hyenas crush ox bones to furnish 
evidence for the conviction of the old mid- 
night robber of preglacial caverns. 

n the ‘Catalogue of Scientific Papers,’ 
published by the Royal Society, we find that 
Buckland was the author of fifty-three me- 
moirs. Agassiz, however, increases the number 
to sixty-six. 
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In 1840 Buckland was elected president 
of the Geological Society for the second time, 
and in 1848 he received from the hands of 
Sir Henry De la Beche the Wollaston medal, 
the highest honour known in geological 
science. In reply to the address of the pre- 
sident, Buckland expressed his conviction 
of the high destiny of his science, and he 
spoke of geologists ‘whose namesare inscribed 
on the annals of the physical history of the 
globe,’ concluding with some remarks on 
the incompleteness of human knowledge, of 
the shortness of life when compared with the 
vastness of the work upon which the mind 
of man should be employed. 

Shortly after this date Buckland suffered 
from a mental disease which debarred him 
from attempting further work. He died 
15 Aug. 1856, regretted by all who had 
listened to his eloquence, or who had been 
charmed by the strange truths which he had 
gathered from the works of nature. 


[Proceedings of the Royal Society, viii. 264 ; 
Philosophical Transactions; Quarterly Journal 
of the Geological Society, 1817 to 1855; Geikie’s 
Life of Sir R. Murchison, 1875 ; Zoological So- 
ciety’s Journal, v. 1832-4; Thomson’s Annals of 
Philosophy, iv. 1822.] k. H-. 


BUCKLE, HENRY THOMAS (1821- 
1862), historian of civilisation, was born 
24 Noy. 1821. The Buckle family had long 
been settled in London. An ancestor, Sir 
Cuthbert Buckle, originally of Burgh in Cum- 
berland, was lord mayor of London in 1593. 
Thomas Henry, father of Henry Thomas, born 
6 Oct. 1779, belonged to a firm of shipowners, 
Buckle, Bagster, & Buckle. In 1811 he mar- 
ried Jane Middleton of the Yorkshire Mid- 
dletons, by whom he had two daughters and 
Henry Thomas, who was born at Lee during 
a visit to his father’s only brother and part- 
ner, John William Buckle. The family lived 
at this time in the city, and soon afterwards 
moved to 26 Mecklenburgh Square. 

Buckle was a very delicate child, unfit for 
the usual games. By Dr. Birkbeck’s advice 
his parents were careful not to over-stimulate 
his brain. His early education was conducted 
by a most devoted mother, who would read 
the Bible to him for hours. He scarcely 
knew his letters at eight, and till eighteen 
had read little but ‘Shakespeare,’ the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ and the ‘Arabian Nights ;’ 
three books, he says (Hur#,i. 157), ‘on which 
I literally feasted.’ For a time he was sent 
to the school of Dr. Holloway in Kentish 
Town, on the condition that he should learn 
nothing but what he chose. He won a prize 
in mathematics, to which his attention had 
been accidentally drawn. His father offered 
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him any additional reward he pleased, where- 
upon he chose the reward of being taken away 
from school, This was in his fourteenth year. 

At home the boy indulged in some childish 
pranks, but was soon interested by the con- 
versation of his elders. His mother was a 
strict Calvinist, his father a strong tory, and 
amanof literary cultivation. Theson listened 
to his father’s recitals of Shakespeare, and im- 
bibed his parents’ principles in religion and 
politics, though he was at an early age im- 
pressed by free-trade doctrines. 

At the age of seventeen Buckle’s health 
had improved. His father insisted upon his 
entering the business, and the lad spent some 
months inanuncongenialemployment. Mean- 
while the elder Buckle’s health was declining ; 
he became unsocial and strangely absent- 
minded, An accident by which his arm was 
broken gave him a shock, under which he sank 
in four weeks, dying 24 Jan. 1840. Buckle 
was seized with a fainting fit on his father’s 
death; frequent attacks followed, and he only 
recovered after a long stay at Brighton. In 
July 1840 he left England with his mother 
and unmarried sister for change of scene. The 
party travelled through Belgium, Germany, 
Holland, and Italy, returning through France 
after a year’s absence. Buckle ever afterwards 
held travelling to be the best education. He 
studied the languages in each country. In 
1850 he could read nineteen languages with 
facility and converse fluently in seven, though 
he was incapable of acquiring a tolerable ac- 
cent even in French. His experience had re- 
moved his early prepossessions. He came 
home a freethinker and a radical. In France 
he had given proofs of his extraordinary 
powers as a chess-player. Captain Kennedy 
thought him as good a player at this as at any 
later period. He then encountered Kiese- 
ritzki and St. Amant and beat them both 
when receiving the odds of a pawn. 

Buckle was left in an independent position 
at his father’s death. He gave up all thoughts 
of the business, and upon returning to Eng- 
land settled down to serious studies. In 
October 1842 he took lodgings in Norfolk 
Street, set up his books, and began a course 
of medizeval history. In March 1843 he was 
writing a life of Charles I, which, as Mr. 
Huth shows (i. 281), was not that given in his 
fragments. In the same year he again went 
abroad, having first been presented at court 
to qualify himself for foreign society. At 
Hamburg he made the acquaintance of Lord 
Kimberley, with whom he travelled as far as 
Dresden. Thence he went by Austria to 
Italy, and on his return settled for a time at 
Munich. He there overworked himself and 
had a rheumatic fever; his mother came out 
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and brought him home. The advice of a 
cousin, John Buckle, whose counsels he valued 
through life, induced him to abandon all 
thoughts of going to the bar for fear of the 
strain upon his health, and a sense of the 
danger of overwork made him at the same 
time diminish his indulgence in chess, His 
two sisters were now married, and his mother 
came to live with him, though London dis- 
agreed with her health. They took 59 Oxford 
Terrace, where a large back room with a sky- 
light and plenty of wall space offered good 
accommodation for his books and retirement 
for his studies. Buckle bought all the books 
which he used, parting with those no longer 
required. He had possessed at different times 
about 22,000 volumes, but left only 11,000 at 
his death. He worked hard for many years 
before publishing anything. He made careful 
notes of all he read, and seldom required to 
re-read. His memory was very powerful. He 
could recite long passages from the French 
and English classics. Three or four readings 
would fix a page of prose in his mind. He 
laboured hard to improve his style, reading 
the best models, and then trying to express 
the substance in his own words. His plan 
in writing was to compose a whole paragraph 
before setting it down in order to avoid dis- 
continuity of style. His domestic affairs were 
carefully regulated. For two things he never 
grudged money—books and cigars. Absti- 
nence from smoking incapacitated him from 
working or talking. He confined himself, 
however, to three cigars daily. He was a 
judge of cookery and particular about his 
meals, Though very careful in money mat- 
ters, he does not seem to have been fairly 
chargeable with meanness. He often made 
liberal offers of help to his friends, and when 
importuned by beggars took the pains to in- 
vestigate their cases, and was generous to de- 
serving sufferers, Hisincome did not exceed 
1,5007. a year. He resolved not to marry 
until this could be doubled, holding that he 
could not educate sons properly on less than 
38,0002. ayear. No passion seems to have tried 
the strength of this resolve. When seven- 
teen he had fallen in love with a cousin and 


challenged a man to whom she was engaged. 


Another passion for a cousin, a girl of fortune 
and ability, was suppressed in consequence of 
the parents’ objection to marriages of rela- 
tions. Buckle’s amusements were simple. He 
walked seven miles a day, he sometimes went 
to the theatre, and he even attended a masked 
ball as Mr. Mantalini, and afterwards as a 
canting methodist. Hallam, whose acquain- 
tance he had made on his first journey, intro- 
duced him to the Society of Antiquaries and 
to the Royal Literary Society, on the com- 
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mittee of which he served in 1852. He gave 
frequent dinner parties during the season, and 
when not engaged would spend the evening 
with his intimate friends. In 1854 he made 
the acquaintance of Miss Shirreff and her 
sister, Mrs. Grey. He gave them much lite- 
rary advice, and Miss Shirreff revised the 
sheets of his book before publication. For 
many years chess was his chief recreation. In 
1851 he encountered the most distinguished 
European chess-players in some games played 
on occasion of the Great Exhibition. He 
showed himself the equal of the best perfor- . 
mers, and beat Anderssen and Loewenthal. 
He grudged, however, the time withdrawn 
from literary pursuits, and never afterwards 
took part in a public match. 

Meanwhile he was steadily employed upon 
his book, which gradually took shape in his 
mind. He read seven or eight hours a day, 
and at luncheon ate only bread and fruit 
to keep his brains clear. He says in Janu- 
ary 1856 that ‘he had been engaged upon 
his manuscript incessantly for fourteen years’ 
(Horn, i. 113). <A letter to Lord Kintore 
in February 1853 shows that it had then 
assumed its final shape, and was limited to 
the history of English civilisation instead 
of civilisation in general (2b. 63). He had 
already, in 1852, spoken to a publisher. The 
work, however, swelled upon his hands. His 
mother’s growing infirmities induced him to 
accompany her to various places for the sake 
of her health, and partly of his own. In 
1855 he was copying out and arranging notes. 
A negotiation with the Messrs. Parker for 
its publication in 1856 fell through from 
Buckles unwillingness to pledge himself as 
to future editions. He acknowledged, how- 
ever, the frankness and liberality of the pub- 
lishers, and proposed to them at the end of the 
year to publish an edition of 1,500 copies 
on commission. It came out accordingly in 
the course of 1857 and instantly succeeded. 
By the end of the year 675 copies of the first 
edition were sold. For this edition Buckle 
received ultimately 665/. 7s, The Parkers 
agreed to give 500/. for a second edition 
of 2,000 copies. The book was already re- 
printed in America, and was eagerly dis- 
cussed at Moscow. Buckle was elected to 
the Athenseum, in spite of a threatened oppo- 
sition, by 264 white to nine black balls. The 
Political EconomyClub spontaneously elected 
him, and on 19 March 1858 he gave a lecture 
to an overflowing and enthusiastic audience 
at the Royal Institution upon ‘The Influence 
of Women on the Progress of Knowledge.’ 
He spoke for an hour and forty minutes, in 
a ‘beautifully modulated voice,’ and with- 
out once referring to a few notes which he 
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had set down. The lecture was republished 
in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ for April 1858. 
Buckle’s profound affection for his mother 
was one of his most amiable characteristics. 
His first volume was dedicated to her, and 
the second to her memory. The dedication 
was the only part of the volume which she 
had not read and discussed with him. Buckle 
was alarmed by her extreme agitation upon 
receiving what he intended for the pleasant 
surprise of first reading it in the printed 
volume. Her health now rapidly declined. 
Her son watched the process with intense 
anxiety until her death on 1 April 1859. The 
grief was the greater as the blow left him 
in complete solitude. The shock to delicate 
nerves, already weakened by overwork, was 
so great that his sister even feared for his 


brain. He withdrew, to a great degree, from | 


society, and retired for a time from London. 
The year was chiefly spent at Brighton, Black- 
heath, Margate, and Boulogne. The death 
of a favourite nephew at Christmas was felt 
as another severe blow, and he seems never 
to have regained his full strength. 

His mind was partly distracted by his only 
controversy in the press. He contributed to 
‘Fraser's Magazine’ for May 1859 a review 
of Mill’s ‘ Liberty.’ Millrefers to the case of 
a crazy Cornish labourer, Thomas Pooley, who 
had been sentenced to twenty-one months’ 
imprisonment by Sir John Coleridge for 
writing offensive words about christianity 
in various public places. The judge care- 
fully explained that the punishment was not 
for the simple publication, but the offensive 
utterance of unchristian opinions. No sus- 
picion of insanity was suggested at the trial, 
and when the suggestion was made the judge 
consented to a pardon. Buckle, however, 
considered the case to be one of persecu- 
tion. He not only condemned the severity 
of the sentence, but implied bad motives. In 
‘Fraser’ for June replies were made by 
‘A. K.H. B.’ and by John Duke, afterwards 
Lord Coleridge. Buckle answered the 
latter in July 1859 in a pamphlet, ‘A 
Letter to a Gentleman respecting Pooley’s 
Case.’ Parker had objected to the continua- 
tion of the controversy in ‘Fraser,’ and the 
pamphlet had a limited circulation. 

Buckle had begun his second volume as 
soon as his first was published. His domestic 
troubles and weak health hindered its pro- 
gress. He began to print in January 1861 
and suffered from the labour of publication. 
He was ‘ weak and depressed,’ and his nerves 
showed increasing symptoms of overwork in 
spite of various excursions in search of re- 
laxation. In 1857 Buckle had made the 
acquaintance of Mr, and Mrs. Henry Huth 
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through their common friend, Mr. Capel. 
Mr. Huth’s name is well known by his mag- 
nificent collection of rare books. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Huth were well able to appreciate 
Buckle’s talents, and their hospitable kind- 
ness did much to soothe his last years of life. 
Mrs. Huth’s reminiscences given in her son’s 
life of Buckle are specially interesting. Her 
three sons were pupils of Mr. Capel’s, at Car- 
shalton, and Buckle, when staying there for 
a time, became very friendly with the boys, 
joined in their fun, and was described by 
them as a ‘jolly chap’ who never talked 
philosophy tothem. He was uniformly kind 
to children, and anxious to save them from 
injudicious straining in their education. 
uckle’s shattered nerves and desolate home 
naturally suggested the thorough change of 
travelling. He wished, as he wrote to Mrs, 
Grote (Hours, ii. 111), to begin life afresh. 
He resolved to visit Egypt, and kindly offered 
to take with him the two eldest sons of the 
Huths, aged fourteen and eleven. Travel- 
ling, he held, was a chief part of education. 
He took with him only the Bible, Shake- 
speare, Moliére, and a few books about Egypt, 
calculating that the boys would be forced to 
read them for want of other distraction. 
Throughout the journey he took the utmost 
care of their health and amusement, besides 
stimulating their intellectual interests. The 
party left Southampton on 20 Oct. 1861, 
landed at Alexandria, and ascended the Nile 
from Cairo, reaching Thebes on 14 Dec. and 
Assouan on 22 Dec. 1861. After a short trip 
into Nubia, they returned to Cairo. Several 
English and American travellers made 
Buckle’s acquaintance on thistrip. Mr.Stuart 
Glennie met Buckle at Assouan, and ac- 
cepted an invitation to join him in a tour to 
Palestine. The party, including Mr. Glennie, 
started for Cairo on 3 March 1862, and tra- 
velled by the desert of Sinai through Petra 
to Jerusalem, which they reached on 13 April. 
Here Buckle was probably infected by typhoid 
fever. After a visit to the Dead Sea, the 
party started for Damascus, and the fever 
soon declared itself. At Nazareth Buckle 
was seriously ill, and was treated by an Ar- 
menian doctor for ulcer in the throat. He 
improved slightly, and struggled on with 
great difficulty, reaching Beyrout on 14 May 
and Damascus on 18 May. Here he was 
leeched and bled by a Dr. Nicora. Mr. 
Glennie, thinking him better, continued his 
journey on 22 May, intending to rejoin Buckle 
at Beyrout. Before starting, he spoke to Dr. 
Humphry Sandwith, the acting English con- 
sul. Sandwith, upon seeing Buckle, became 
alarmed, and on the 26th telegraphed to Bey- 
rout for Dr. Barclay, an American physician. 
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Dr. Barclay arrived after some delay on the 
28th, and found the case almost hopeless. 
Buckle died the next morning, 29 May 1862, 
and was buried the same day in the protes- 
tant cemetery. A tomb was erected to his 
memory by his only surviving sister, Mrs. 
Allatt, in the autumn of 1866, 

The ‘ History of Civilisation in England’ 
won for its author a reputation which has 
hardly been sustained. ‘The reasons are ob- 
vious. Buckle’s solitary education deprived 
him of the main advantage of schools and 
universities—the frequent clashing with in- 
dependent minds—which tests most search- 
ingly the thoroughness and solidity of a 
man’s acquirements. Specialists in every 
department of inquiry will regard him as a 
brilliant amateur rather than a thorough 
student. He was a thoroughgoing adherent 
of the English empirical school, then under 
the leadership of J. 8. Mill. He endeavoured 
to supply the real defect in their teaching 
due to their comparative neglect of history. 
Since his time the application of their prin- 
ciples to historical inquiry has been made 
with a constant reference to the theory of 
evolution. Buckle spoke cordially of the 
early writings of Darwin and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer (7d. 1. 28, 47), but he came too early 
to assimilate their teaching or to divine its 
importance. His speculations are already 
antiquated, because he was without the 
method which has come to be regarded as 
all-important by thinkers of his own school. 
Nor can it be said that Buckle fully appreci- 
ated the significance of the historical method. 
His entire want of sympathy with earlier 
stages of civilisation is characteristic of this 
weakness. The principles which he announced 
with the greatest emphasis are therefore apt 
to appear as crude paradoxes or truisms too 
vague to have serious value. But his lite- 
rary power was very great ; the vigour of his 
composition never flags throughout, at least, 
his first volume; the extent of his know- 
ledge and his command of all his resources 
are remarkable, and though his conclusions 
are neither very new nor valuable to serious 
thinkers, they are put forward with a rhe- 
torical power admirably adapted to impress 
the less cultivated reader. What he did was 
not to achieve new results in the sciences of 
history, but to popularise the belief in the 
possibility of applying scientific treatment to 
historical problems. The value of this belief 
may be differently estimated. Buckle had 
many predecessors in his doctrine, but he 
propagated it with a vigour previously un- 
rivalled in English literature, and which will 
give some permanent value to a book not 
otherwise fruitful in positive results. 
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_ Buckle’s writings are: 1. ‘History of Civi- 
lisation in England,’ vol. i. London, 1857 - 
8vo, also 1858, 1861, 1864. 2. The same, 
vol. ii. 1861, also 1864 and 1867. The work 
was republished as ‘ History of Civilisation 
in England, France, Spain, and Scotland,’ 
3 vols. post 8vo, 1866, 1868, 1869, 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1878. It has been translated into 
German, 1860, and (with a notice of Buckle 
translated from ‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ for Sep- 
tember 1862) in 1868 also into French, and 
(four times) into Russian. 3. ‘Influence of 
‘Women on the Progress of Knowledge; a 
discourse delivered at the Royal Institution 
on Friday, 19 March 1858,’ ‘ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine’ for April 1858. This has been translated 
into Dutch. 4. Review of ‘Mill on Liberty,’ 
‘Fraser's Magazine’ for May 1859, 5. ‘A Let- 
ter to a Gentleman respecting Pooley’s Case,’ 
London, 1859. 6. ‘Fragment on the Reign 
of Elizabeth, from the posthumous papers of 
Henry Thomas Buckle,’ ‘Fraser’s Magazine,’ 
February and August 1867. 7. ‘The Miscel- 
laneous and Posthumous Works of Henry 
Thomas Buckle ; edited, with a biographical 
notice, by Helen Taylor,’ 3 vols. London, 1872. 
The first volume includes all the above, with 
some fragments ; the second, and part of the 
third, contain his commonplace books; the 
remainder of the third is filled by essays upon 
the sixteenth century, upon manners in the 
seventeenth century, and notes from English 
history. Anabridged edition, edited by Grant 
Allen, appeared in 1886, An edition, revised by 
J.M. Robertson, came out in 1904(1 vol. 8vo). 

[ Biographical notice prefixed to Miscellaneous 

Works (1872), which includes recollections by 

Miss Shirreff; Life and Writings of Henry 


| Thomas Buckle, by Alfred Henry Huth (the 


younger of Buckle’s companions in the Eastern 
journey). with two portraits,1880; Reminiscences 
of Buckle by Longmore, Atheneum, 25 Jan.1873; 
Charles Hall in Atlantic Monthly, April 1863 ; 
J. S. Stuart Glennie’s Mr. Buckle in the Kast, 
Fraser's Magazine, August 1863. This article 
contains most of the biographical matter which, 
with various disquisitions upon religion and notes 
of Mr. Glennie’s lectures to Mr. Buckle, forms the 
same author’s Pilgrim Memoirs (3rd ed. 1880); it 
contains also a controversy with Mr. Alfred Huth 
of little importance. For the controversy about 
Pooley see Law Magazine for August 1859 ; for 
Buckle’s chess-playing see Chess Player’s Maga- 
zine, li, 33-45, and article in Westminster Papers 
for June 1873 by Captain Kennedy; also Athe- 
neum, 20 Feb. 1875. A list of reported games 
is in the very full bibliography appended to Mr. 
Huth’s work. See also Buckle and his Critics, by 
J. M. Robertson, 1895.] ISS 


BUCKLER, BENJAMIN (1718-1780), 
antiquary, son of Thomas Buckler of War- 
minster, Wiltshire, was born at’ Warminster, 
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Wiltshire, in 1718, and matriculated on 
15 Feb. 1732 as a member of Oriel College, 
Oxford, where he took the degrees of B.A. 
in 1736 and M.A. in 1739. In the latter 
year he was elected a fellow of All Souls, 
and became B.D. in 1755 and D.D. in 1759. 
In 1755 he was appointed to the vicarage of 
Cumnor, near Oxford, and he also held the 
small rectory of Frilsham in Berkshire. As 
an industrious student of the past history of 
his university, he was with peculiar appro- 
priateness elected as keeper of its archives 
in 1777. He died at Cumnor on 24 Dec. 1780, 
and was buried there. Blackstone was 
elected a fellow of All Souls’ College in 17438, 
and to Buckler, as his attached friend and 
his successor in the bursarship in 1752, he 
addressed a description of the mode of keep- 
ing the college accounts. In a book in the 
possession of the warden of All Souls there 
is written against Buckler’s name the cha- 
racter, ‘Integer, doctus, sale Attico abun- 
dans.’ A portrait of him, usually assigned 
to Gainsborough, hangs in the warden’s 
dining-room. 

The members of All Souls’ College have for 
many years celebrated amallard by an annual 
gaudy on 14 Jan, Its origin is lost in the 
mist of ages, but the tradition generally ac- 
cepted refers it to an overgrown mallard 
found in a drain when the foundations of 
the college were laid. Several passages relat- 
ing to this entertainment, and some specula- 
tions as to its meaning, will be found in an 
appendix to Professor Montagu Burrows’s 
‘ Worthies of All Souls College,’ pp. 429-87. 
The Rey. John Pointer having, in his account 
of the antiquities of Oxford (1749), degraded 
this illustrious bird to the level of a common 
goose, the spirit of the fellows of All Souls 
was roused, and Buckler brought out anony- 
mously ‘A Complete Vindication of the 
Mallard of All Souls College,’ which was 
published in 1750, and republished in 1751. 
This provoked an ironical prospectus, usually 
attributed to Edward Rowe Mores, announc- 
ing as ‘ Preparing for the press . . . A Com- 
plete History of the Mallardians... in 
three parts,’ 1752, and in the same year there 
was printed ‘The Swopping-Song of the 
Mallardians, an ode as it is to be performed 


on Tuesday the 14th of January,’ the original | 


of which is among the Tanner MSS, at the 
Bodleian Library. A satirical tract by Buck- 
ler, entitled ‘A proper Explanation of the 
Oxford Almanack for the present year, 1755, 
alludes to the celebrated election for the 
county of Oxford in that year. The Oxford 
proctors for 1756, of whom Buckler was one, 
claimed the right of appointing a delegate 
of the press without consulting the vice- 
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chancellor. Thatdignitary, Dr. Huddesford, 
thereupon issued a pamphlet of ‘ Observa- 
tions relating to the Delegates of the Press, 
with an account of their succession from 
their original appointment,’ 1756, and was 
promptly met by the proctor with ‘A Reply 
to Dr. Huddesford’s Observations.’ ‘The 
interest of these pamphlets has now passed 
away, but Buckler’s labours as a genealogist 
have been more lasting. He assisted his friend 
Blackstone in his ‘ Essay on Collateral San- 

uinity,’ relating to the fellowships at All 
Soule} and in 1765 passed through the press, 
but without his name, his ‘Stemmata Chi- 
cheleana,’ containing the genealogies of the 
families entitled to its fellowships through 
descent from Archbishop Chichele. When 
the college acquired some of the manuscripts 
of John Anstis, on the sale of his library, 
Buckler compiled a supplement to this work 
(1775). He was one of the candidates for 
the task of completing the history of North- 
amptonshire by John Bridges, but he with- 
drew from the competition, and the duty fell 
to Rev. Peter Whalley. A single sermon 
(‘The Alliance of Religion and Learning 
considered,’ 1759) is his sole publication as a 
divine. For the ‘ Bibliotheca Topographica 
Brit.,’ vol. iv. No. xvi. 12-25, he wrote a 
short history of his parish of Cumnor. 

(Gent. Mag. 1791, p. 1129, 1792, p. 224; 
Burrows’s All Souls, 12, 400-36; Rawlinson MSS. 
fol. 16, 328; Gough’s British Topog. (1780), ii. 
137, 1538-4; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ii. 107, iii. 
427, 679, 684, v. 404, vi. 401, viii. 253; Illustr. 
of Lit. iii. 528-35.] Wir bas 


BUCKLER, JOHN (1770-1851), topo- 
graphical artist, was born 30 Noy. 1770 at 
Calbourne, Isle of Wight. He was articled 
for seven yearsto Mr. Cracklow, an architect 
in Southwark, and was himself an architect 
until 1826, when he resigned that branch of 
his profession to his eldestson. He was known 
to Dr. Routh, president of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and under his patronage published in 
1797 two aquatint engravings of Magdalen 
College. In 1799 he published a similar view 
of Lincoln Minster, and from that year until 
1815 continued to publish aquatint engravings 
of cathedrals, collegiate and abbey churches, 
and a few other churches and private man- 
sions. His son, John Chessell Buckler, pub- 
lished in 1822‘ Views of Cathedral Churches 
in England,’ which are principally copied from 
his father’s previously published prints. John 
Chessell Buckler also contributed to ‘ Views 
of Eaton Hall’ in 1826, and in 1827 to ‘Sixty 
Views of Endowed Grammar Schools,’ chiefly 
from his father’s drawings. An ‘ Historical 
and Descriptive Account of the Royal Palace 
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at Eltham’ in 1828, ‘Remarks upon Way- 
side Chapels’ in 18438, ‘ History of the Archi- 


tecture of the Abbey Church at St. Albans’ | 


in 1847, are by John Chessell Buckler, 
His son Charles, afterwards Charles Alban 
Buckler, co-operated in the last two. John 
Chessell Buckler also made the drawings for 
a description of the cathedral of Iona (1866), 
and published a ‘ Description of Lincoln Ca- 
thedral’ (1866). He published in 1823 an 
anonymous work upon the architecture of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Sir R. C. Hoare employed John Buckler 
to make drawings of ancient buildings in 
Wiltshire, Lord Grenville gave him a similar 
commission for Buckinghamshire, Dr, Whit- 
aker for Yorkshire, H. 8. Pigott for Somerset- 
shire, and W. Salt for Staffordshire. From 
1796 to 1849 he contributed water-colour 
drawings yearly to the Royal Academy. He 
was elected F.S.A.in 1810. He died in Lon- 
don 6 Dec. 1851, leaving six surviving chil- 


dren. A portrait by Sir W. Newton has | 


been engraved. John Buckler (d. 4 Dec. 
1857), secretary to the Wanstead Orphan 
Asylum, was distantly, if at all, related. 

{Gent. Mag. for January 1852; Redgrave’s 
Dictionary of Artists; A. Graves’s Dict. of Ar- 
tists ; information from the family.] 


BUCKLER, WILLIAM (1814-1884), 


entomologist, was born 13 Sept. 1814, at | 


Newport, Isle of Wight. He was the son of 
William, brother to John Buckler, F.S.A. 
[q. v.] Heshowed much taste for drawing ; 
became a student of the Royal Academy, and 
from 1836 to 1856 exhibited sixty-two pic- 


tures, chiefly portraits in water-colour. About | 


1848 hesettled at Emsworth, Hampshire, and 
took to entomology for an amusement. In 1857 
he began to contribute drawings of the larve 
of the Tineinz to the ‘ Entomologist’s Weekly 
Intelligencer,’ to which he had previously 
contributed some articles. After three years, 
in the course of which he sent about 120 
figures, he found the labour too great. He 
continued his studies and contributed de- 
scriptions of larvee to the ‘ Weekly Entomo- 
logist’ in 1862, and afterwards to the ‘ En- 
tomologist’s Monthly Magazine.’ He was 
preparing a work on the larvae of the Macro- 
Lepidoptera of Great Britain, He had made 


at least 5,000 careful drawings by 1873, | 


figuring more than 850 species in various 
stages of growth. He was much inconve- 
nienced by ‘writer's cramp,’ and found re- 
lief incabinet work. His sight was not good 
enough for collecting, and all his work was 
done at home with a magnifying lens. His 
friend, the Rev. J. Hellins, sent him specimens 
in return for drawings. After his sixty- 
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| eighth birthday he began to learn German 
_ to be able to correspond with foreign devotees 
of entomology. He died 9 Jan. 1884. 


[Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine, vol. xx.] 


BUCKLEY, CECIL WILLIAM (1828- 
1872), captain in the royal navy, enteved the 
navy in 1845. He served in the Miranda fri- 
gate, one of the squadron which, on the out- 
break of the war with Russia, was sent to the 
White Sea. In the following winter the Mi- 
randa wassent to the Black Sea, andon29 May 
1855, Buckley, in company with Lieutenant 
Burgoyne and Mr. Roberts, a gunner, volun- 
teered to land and fire a quantity of stores at 
Genitchi. ‘TI accepted their offer,’ wrote Cap- 
tain Lyons, of the Miranda, ‘ knowing the im- 
minent risk there would be in landing a party 
in presence of such a superior force, and out 
of gunshot of the ships. This very dangerous 
service they most gallantly performed, nar- 
rowly escaping the Cossacks, who all but cut 
them off from their boat.’ A few days later 
Buckley, accompanied by Mr. Cooper, the 
boatswain, again landed at Taganrog, and 
fired the stores and government buildings ; 
‘a dangerous, not to say desperate service,’ 
wrote Lord Lyons in a despatch dated 6 June 
1855. In acknowledgment of these gallant 
services, Buckley was promoted to be com- 
mander on 27 Feb. 1856, and was decorated 
with the Victoria cross on the institution of 
that order. Buckley as commander served 
on the Cape station, and for some time in the 
Forte. He was advanced to be captain on 
16 April 1862, and during the years 1868-70 
commanded the Pylades on the Pacific station. 
In December 1871 he was appointed to the 
command of the Valiant, coastguard ship in 
the Shannon, from which failing health 
obliged him to retire in the following October. 
He died in Madeira in 1872. He was mar- 
| ried and left issue, a son and a daughter. 


(O’Byrne’s Victoria Cross, 44; information 
communicated by the family. | lee a dey, 

BUCKLEY, JOHN (d. 1598), Franciscan. 
[See Jonzs, JoHN. | 


BUCKLEY, Mrs. OLIVIA (1799-1847), 
musician. [See under Dussnx, SopxHtia. | 


BUCKLEY, ROBERT or SIGEBERT 
(1517-1610), Benedictine monk, was pro- 
_fessed at Westminster in Queen Mary’s reign, 
during the brief revival of that abbey under 
Abbot Feckenham. He was imprisoned on 
refusing to take the oath of supremacy, and 
remained in captivity during the whole of 
Elizabeth’s reign. Weldon informs us that 
Father Anselm Beach ‘landed at Yarmouth 
in the year 1603, where he spent that winter, 


Buckley 


and at Mr. Francis Woodhouse, of Cisson, near 
Wendlam [Wendling ?], found the Reverend 
Dom Sigebert Buckley, the only monk left 
of the old monks of Westminster, whom 
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_ of the best scholars knew little more than the 


King James a few months before had ordered 
to be freed from his prison at Fromegham 


ramlingham]. From which time he and 

. Thomas Preston took care of the old 
man till his happy exit from this world’ 
(Chronological Notes, 46). Being the sole 
surviving monk of Westminster, the rights 
of the abbey and of the old English congre- 
gation of St. Benedict were vested in him. 
Arrangements were made with the general 
chapter of the Monte Cassino congregation 
that their fathers in England should become 
aggregated to the old English congregation. 
Buckley, who had been arrested after the 
discovery of the Gunpowder plot, received at 
the Gatehouse prison in London, on 21 Noy. 
1607, the profession of two of the monks 
lately arrived from the continent—viz. of 
Robert (Vincent) Sadler and of Edward 
Maihew; and on 15 Dec. 1609 he surrendered 
all his powers and authority for perpetuating 
the succession to Father Thomas Preston. 
The old monk, who had become quite blind, 
died shortly after this, on 22 Feb. 1609-10, 
aged 93, ‘and because the heretics would 
not let him be buried in the churchyard, 
F. Anselm of Manchester and Father Thomas 
Preston buried him in an old chapel or 
country hermitage near Ponshall, the seat of 
Mr. Norton, in Surrey or Sussex’ (WELDON, 
Chronological Notes, 76). It may be added 
that three separate congregations of the 
Benedictine order existed in England for a 
time, namely the Spanish, the Italian, and 
the renewed English congregation. A union 
among them was felt to be most desirable, 
and after many difficulties and obstacles was 
secured by the brief Ex incumbenti of Pope 
Paul V in 1619. 


(Dodd’s Church Hist. i. 527, also Tierney’s | 


edit. iv. 89; Snow’s Necrology of the English | ; 
ay Liters Magazine,’ ‘ Freemason’s Journal,’ ‘ Parker’s 


Congregation of the Order of St. Benedict, 30; 
Reyner’s Apostolatus Benedictinorum in Anglia, 
247, Append.i. 4; Weldon’s Chronological Notes, 


46, 47, 49, 60, 62, 76, Append. 4; J. Stevens’s | 


Hist. of the Antient Abbeys, i. 182; Sweeney’s 


Life of Augustine Baker, 20-5; Oliver’s Catholic | 


Religion in Cornwall, 473.] th(G; 
BUCKLEY, THEODORE WILLIAM 
ALOIS (1825-1856), classical scholar, was 
born on 27 July 1825, and was a protégé of 
the well-known Greek scholar, George Burges, 
He regularly attended the British Museum 
Library, where he is described as ‘a fresh- 
coloured youth, with flaxen and slightly 


name.’ One of the earliest subjects on which 
he was here engaged was an edition of ‘ Apu- 
leius de Deo Socratis,’ for which he was col- 
lecting material with a view to publication. 
For this he had no means. He was very poor. 
From the age of twelve he was self-taught. 
His library, which when transferred to Oxford 
weighed a ton and a half, was picked up at 
old bookstalls at the cheapest prices. In this 
manner he had collected a set very nearly 
complete of the 4to Dutch Latin classics. He 
was fortunate in his purchases. It is told of 
him, for instance, that he procured an Aldine 
‘ Aristophanes’ for 4s., the title-page of which 
was supposed wanting, but was afterwards 
discovered by him to be merely misplaced. 
The expense of printing his ‘Apuleius de 
Deo Socratis’ was defrayed by the Rt. Hon. 
Thomas Grenville, to whom it was dedi- 
cated, in 1844, Some friends conceived the 
idea of sending young Buckley to Oxford, 
and made intercession with the dean of 
Christ Church, who promised him a servi- 
torship. He distinguished himself at the 
university. His Latin prose was acknow- 
ledged by the dean the purest he had ever 
met. He was made one of the chaplains of 
Christ Church. In addition to his classical 
knowledge, he possessed considerable musical 
talent, inherited from his mother, who had 
performed at public concerts with success, 
and was a daughter of the celebrated Dussek. 
Organic disease is supposed to have induced 
a recourse to opium, and subsequently to 
alcohol. He came to London, and wrote for 
the booksellers. His ode to Miss Florence 
Nightingale, inserted in ‘ Punch,’ and subse- 
quently copied into the ‘ Times,’ is remark- 
able as being probably the only instance 
remaining of his poetic power. He died of 
fever on 30 Jan. 1856, and was buried in 
Woking cemetery. Besides contributions to 
many periodicals, as Dickens’s ‘Household 
Words, ‘ Eliza Cook’s Journal,’ ‘ Sharpe’s 


Miscellany,’ and ‘The Press,’ he revised for 


H. G. Bohn’s series of classical authors 
translations of Homer, Aschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristotle’s ‘Rhetoric and Poetry, 
Horace and Virgil, of which the second 
volumes of Homer and Euripides were first 
translated into literal prose by him, and the 


| whole published in the years 1849-53. For 


Routledge he edited Chaucer's ‘Canterbury 
Tales,’ Foxe’s ‘Book of Martyrs,’ Milton’s 
‘ Poetical Works,’ ‘New Elegant Extracts’ in 
verse, and abridged Calmet’s ‘ Biblical Dic- 
tionary,’ and translated the ‘ Catechism of the 
Council of Trent’ and the ‘ Decrees of the 


curling hair, poring over works of which some | Council of Trent.’ He also composed for 
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Routledge ‘ The Girl’s First Help to Reading,’ 


‘The Boy’s First Help to Reading,’ and the 
‘Exhibition Guide to the Crystal Palace.’ He 
edited for other publishers Pope’s ‘ Iliad and 
Odyssey,’ with Flaxman’s designs, six plays 
of Aischylus, Demosthenes ‘ On the Crown,’ 
and Sallust, and translated the Latin notes 
of Wunder’s ‘Sophocles’ into English. He 
edited Taylor’s ‘History of the Life and 
Death of Jesus Christ’ in 1851, and Trol- 
lope’s ‘Commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles’ in 1853; he also wrote ‘The Natural 
History of Tufthunters and Toadies,’ Lond. 
1848, 32mo; ‘The Great Cities of the Ancient 
World in their glory and their desolation’ 
(of which the articles on Pekin, America, 
and Scandinavia were contributed by K. R. H. 
Mackenzie), London, 1852, 8vo; ‘ A History 
of the Council of Trent,’ compiled from a 
comparison of various writers, with a Chrono- 
logical Summary,’ London, 1852, 8vo; ‘The 
Dawnings of Genius exemplified and exhi- 
bited in the early lives of distinguished men,’ 
London, 1853, 8vo ; ‘The Great Cities of the 
Middle Ages, or the Landmarks of European 
Civilisation,’ London, 1853, 8vo; ‘The Ad- 
ventures of Mr. Sydenham Greenfinch,’ Lon- 
don, 1854. 


[Gent. Mag. 1856, p. 315; Brit. Mus. Cat.; 
Notes and Queries, 4th ser. vii. 534, viii. 255.] 
J. M. 


BUCKLEY, WILLIAM (d. 1570 ?), ma- 
thematician, a native of Lichfield, was edu- 
cated at Eton, whence he was elected to a 
scholarship at King’s College, Cambridge, in 
1537 (B.A. 1542, M.A. 1545). Afterwards 
he removed to the court of King Edward VI, 
who held him in great esteem. On 4 Jan. 
1548-9 he was admitted to the prebend of 
Ufton Decani in the church of Lichfield, 
which he resigned soon afterwards. In 1550 
the king appointed him to the office of tutor 
to the royal henchmen, with all profits ap- 
pertaining thereunto, and a pension of 40/. 
per annum. Sir John Cheke, when provost 
of King’s, sent for Buckley to that college 
to teach the students arithmetic and geo- 
metry. He appears to have died about 1570. 
His works are: 1. ‘ Descriptio et usus annuli 
horarii,’ Royal MS. in British Museum, 12 A 
xxy. The dedication to the Princess Eliza- 
beth is dated 16 kal. April. 1546. 2. ‘Arith- 
metica Memorativa, sive compendiaria arith- 
metice tractatio,” &c. Printed with John 
Seton’s ‘Dialectica,’ The work consists of 
the rules of arithmetic reduced into Latin 
verse, that they may be more easily committed 
to memory. 

[Add. MS. 5815, f.13; Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. 
(Herbert), 862, 866; Cooper's Athene Cantab, 
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i, 292 ; Harwood’s Alumni Eton. 156; Le Neve's 
Fasti (Hardy), i. 632; Lodge’s Illustr. of Brit. 
History (1838), i. 488; Rymer’s Federa (1718), 
xy. 142; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.] son, 


BUCKLEY, WILLIAM (1780-1856), 
convict in Australia, was born at Morton, 
near Macclesfield, in 1780, and became a 
bricklayer. At an early age he enlisted in 
the Cheshire supplementary militia, and in 
1799 volunteering into the 4th or king’s own 
regiment of the line, served in Holland and 
in various garrisons. While at Gibraltar 
he, with six other soldiers, turned out with 
an intention of shooting Edward, duke of 
Kent, 24 Dec. 1802, for which offence he was 
sentenced to transportation, and sent out to 
Port Phillip, Australia. On 27 Dee. follow- 
ing he escaped from custody, and for thirty- 
two years, from that day forward, he never 
held intercourse with any whiteman. After 
enduring innumerable hardships, he joined 
one of the aboriginal tribes of Port Phillip 
(the district since known as Victoria), who 
treated him kindly, taught him their me- 
thods of taking animals, birds, and fish, in- 
structed him in the use of the spear, boome- 
rang, and other weapons, and provided him 
with kangaroo skins for his clothing. No 
doubt they were much impressed with his 
appearance, as he was gigantic in size, mea- 
suring in height nearly six feet six inches, 
and of good proportion. Life with the natives 
was not always pleasant, as many of them 
were cannibals, and there were constant wars 
among the tribes, when many persons were 
killed, and their relations afterwards mas- 
sacred in cold blood. Buckley would wil- 
lingly have returned to his imprisonment, 
but the settlements in Port Phillip had been 
abandoned, and no white men were residing 
in the district. One day, however, his atten- 
tion was drawn to the fact that the blacks 
were in possession of cotton pockethand- 
kerchiefs. On inquiry he found that some 
white men were encamped not far away, 
and on proceeding to Indented Head, Port 
Phillip Bay, he found a camp which had been 
formed by Mr. John Bateman and a small 
party who had come across from Van Die- 
men’s Land to settle in Port Phillip. This 
meeting with his countrymen took place 
12 July 1835. Representations being made to 
the colonial secretary of Van Diemen’s Land 
of the hardships Buckley had endured, and 
of the great use he was likely to be to the 
settlers in communicating with the natives, 
a free pardon was granted to him, dated 
28 Aug. 1835, very nearly thirty-two years 
from the date of his landing in Australia 
from the convict ship. For a time he was 
employed by the Port Phillip Company as 


Buckman 


an interpreter, with a salary of 75/. a year. 
After this he entered the service of Captain 
William Lonsdale, who came from Sydney 
in September 1836, singular to say, with a 
detachment of the 4th, Buckley’s old regi- 
ment. Healso acted as a constable, and ac- 
companied Governor Sir Richard Bourke in a 
short expedition he made while visiting Port 
Phillip in 1837. In November of this year he 
took part in the search for the missing settlers, 
Messrs. Gellibrand and Hesse, who were lost 
in proceeding from Geelong to Melbourne. 
Finding that he was not trusted as he thought 
he should have been, Buckley left Port Phillip 
28 Dec. 1837, and passed over to Van Die- 
men’s Land, where he was made assistant- 
storekeeper of the Immigrants’ Home, and 
subsequently gatekeeper at the Female Nur- 
sery. He held the latter employment until 
1852, when he was put on a pension of 121. 
a year, to which the government of Vic- 
toria added an annuity of 407. This income 
he enjoyed until his death, 2 Feb. 1856, 
which resulted from his being thrown out of 
a cart. 


{John Morgan’s Lifeand Adventures of William 
Buckley (1852), with portrait; Francis P. La- 
billiere’s Colony of Victoria (1878), ii. 64-87.] 

G. C. B. 


BUCKMAN, JAMES (1816-1884), geo- 
logist, son of John Buckman, born at Chel- 
tenham in 1816, was educated privately. 
After serving as pupil to a surgeon-apothe- 
cary at Cheltenham, he studied chemistry, 
botany, and geology in London; afterwards 
lectured at the Cheltenham Philosophical In- 
stitution ; in 1846 was appointed curator and 
resident professor at the Birmingham Philo- 
sophical Institution, and from 1848 to 1863 
was professor of geology and botany at the 
Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester. 
In 18638 he retired to a farm at Bradford 
Abbas, Dorsetshire, which he conducted on 
scientific principles, and became a recognised 
authority on all matters connected with agri- 
culture. Buckman died at Bradford Abbas on 
23 Nov. 1884. He wrote on the Chelten- 
ham Spa, on the geology, botany, and archzeo- 
logy of the neighbourhood, 1842; on the‘ Flora 
of the Cotteswolds,’ 1844; and on the ‘ Geo- 
logy of the Cotteswolds,’ 1845; on the ‘An- 
cient Straits of Malvern ;’ on the ‘Remains of 
Roman Art,’ 1850; a ‘History of British 
Grasses,’ 1858 ; and ‘ Science and Practice in 
Farm Cultivation,’ 1863. He also contributed 
papers to the ‘ Proceedings of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science,’ to 
the ‘Geological Society’s Transactions,’ to the 
journals of the Royal Agricultural Society 
and the Bath and West of England Society, 
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and to Martin’s ‘Cyclopedia of Agriculture.’ 


His botanical papers chiefly dealt with the 
subject from an agricultural point of view. 
In geology he devoted himself to the paleeon- 
tology and stratigraphy of the Jurassic se- 
ries in his own districts. Buckman presented 
collections of Roman antiquities and fossils 
to Cirencester, the latter to the college, and 
the former to the Corinium Museum there. 

[Men of the Time, 11th ed. 1884; Geological 
Soe, Quarterly Journal, xli. 43.] 


BUCKMASTER, THOMAS (/f71. 1566), 
divine and astronomer, is described in one 
of his works as a professor of physics, of 
what university has not been ascertained, 
He published: 1. ‘An Almanack and Pro- 
nostication,’ 1566-7, printed by Wanley. 
2. ‘Tho. Buckmaster, minister, his right 
Christian Calendar; or Spirituall Prognosti- 
cations made for the yeare 1570,’ by Hacket 
(Hurserr’s Ames). 38. ‘A new Almanack 
and Prognostication for the year 1575, 
wherein is expressed the Chang of the Moon 
... by Tho. Buckmaster, professor of phy- 
sics’ (TANNER). 4. Commendatory Verses 
in ‘ Wharton’s Dreame, 1578; together with 
other almanacks, of which notices will be 
found in Herbert’s ‘Ames’s Typographical 
Antiquities.’ 

[Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), 729, 896, 
917, 1025, 1094; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. 137.] 

W. 


BUCKMASTER, WILLIAM (d. 1545), 
vice-chancellor of Cambridge University, 
graduated at Peterhouse, Cambridge, B.A. 
in 1513-14, M.A. in 1517, B.D. in 1525, and 
D.D. in 1528. In 1517 he was elected fellow 
of his college. He thrice served the office 
of vice-chancellor (1529, 1538, and 1539), 
and was twice elected Lady Margaret pro- 
fessor of divinity (1532 and 1534). He be- 
came rector of Barchester, Warwickshire 
(23 April 1530), fellow of King’s Hall (1532), 
prebendary of Hereford (1539), and of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London (1541). He died 
shortly before 14 Sept. 1545, but his effects 
were not administered (by his nephew, Hugh 
Buckmaster) until 5 Dec. 1546. 

Asvice-chancellor in 1529-80, Buckmaster 
took a prominent part in preparing the replies 
to the questions preferred by Henry VIII to 
the university relative to his divorce. After 
much discussion, convocation resolved that 
marriage with a brother’s wife was contrary 
to divine law, but the university declined to 
express any definite opinion as to whether 
the pope had power to permit such a mar- 
riage, This answer was not what the king 
desired, but Buckmaster was selected to carry 
it to Windsor and announce to Henry VIII 
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the university’s judgment. He wrote an 
interesting account of his reception at court 
in a letter to Dr. Edwards, master of Peter- 
house, which is still preserved in manuscript 
at Corpus Christi College. Buckmaster asserts 
that his performance of the duty lost him an 
important benefice, which was about to be 
conferred upon him. He signed the well- 
known articles of religion of 1536 as proctor 
in convocation of the London clergy; and 
about 1537 he was consulted by Cromwell, 
with many other eminent divines, as to the 
form which certain theological dogmas of 
the Romish church should take in the An- 
glican articles. Roger Ascham [q. te refers 
to Buckmaster as one of his Cambridge pa- 
one (Ascuam, Epist., No. iv. (ed. Giles), 1. 
1. 5). 

[Buckmaster’s account of the proceedings at 
Cambridge in 1529, now preserved at Corpus 
Christi College, has been fully printed in Dr. 
Lamb’s collections from the C.C.C. MSS.; and 
(very carefully) in Burnet’s Reformation (ed. 
Pocock), vi. 28-34. Portions of it appear in the 
Brit. Magazine, xxxvi. 72, and in Froude’s His- 
tory, i. 280-8. See also Cooper’s Athene Can- 
tab. i. 86-7; Strype’s Cranmer (1848), i. 178; 
Burnet’s Reformation (ed. Pocock), passim ; 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit.; Le Neve’s Fasti(ed. Hardy).] 

Sh. 1b 


BUCKSHORN, JOSEPH (jf. 1670), 
painter, a native of the Netherlands, settled 
in London in 1670, and was much employed 
by Sir Peter Lely in painting his draperies 
and accessories. He also painted portraits, 
imitating his master’s manner with no little 
skill. The copy of the Earl of Strafford and 
his secretary, Sir John Mainwaring, in the 

ossession of Karl Fitzwilliam at Wentworth 
BV eed uouse, after Vandyck, is by him. Ac- 
cording to Walpole’s vague statement (Anec- 
dotes of Painting (Wornum), ii. 452), Buck- 
shorn ‘dying at the age of thirty-five, was 
buried at St. Martin’s.’ Thomas Bardwell, 
in his work ‘The Practice of Painting and 
Perspective made Easy,’ 1756, p. 21, says 
‘Buckshorn was one of the last good copiers 
we have had in England; the rest that fol- 
lowed him and his master Lely soon dwindled 
to half-artists.’ 


[Redgraye’s Dictionary of Artists 
p. 60.] 


BUCKSTONE, JOHN BALDWIN 
(1802-1879), actor and dramatist, was born 
at Hoxton on 14 Sept.1802. In his eleventh 
year he was placed on board a man-of-war ; 
but through the intervention of a relative, 
who objected to his entering on an arduous 
career at so tender an age, he was krought 
back and again sent to school. At the end 


(1878), 
G. G. 
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of his school days he was articled in a solici- 
tor’s office, but he soon engaged in theatrical 
pursuits, and made his first appearance at 
Peckham, in a building half theatre, half 
barn, as Captain Aubri in the melodrama 
called ‘The Dog of Montargis.’ At the age 
of nineteen he made a successful appearance 
at Wokingham, Berkshire, in the character 
of Gabriel in the ‘Children of the Wood.’ 
His reputation as a low comedian gradually 
extended. Pursuing the career of a provincial 
actor for three years, he became acquainted 
in the course of that period with Edmund 
Kean, who seems to have appreciated his 
peculiar humour, and to have encouraged him 
to persevere in his calling. On 30 Jan. 1823 
he made his first appearance in London at 
the Surrey Theatre in the character of Ramsay 
the watchmaker in the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel.’ 
The statement that Buckstone made his début 
as Peter Smink in ‘The Armistice ’ is not con- 
firmed. From 18 Oct. 1824 until 1827 he 
was a member of the Coburg company. He 
joined in 1827 the company of Mr. D. Terry 
at the Adelphi, appearing as Bobby Trot in 
his own drama entitled ‘ Luke the Labourer’ 
on 1 Oct. It appears that a year previously 
Buckstone had sent this piece to the manager 
of the Adelphi without any personal know- 
ledge of him, and that the name and address 
of the dramatist had been lost. Terry, how- 
ever, perceived the suitability of the drama 
for his purpose, and had produced it for the 
first time on 16 Oct. 1826. Buckstone was 
at length identified as the dramatist, and 
brought to the theatre to find his piece in re- 
hearsal for a second time, and to take a share 
in its representation. At the Adelphi Buck- 
stone was introduced by Terry to Sir Walter 
Scott, an event which gave him ambition for a 
general literary career. This theatre was also 
the scene of some of his best known dramas, 
He was the original Gnatbrain in Jerrold’s 
‘Black-eyed Susan,’ produced at the Surrey 
8 June 1829. At the Haymarket, in 1833, 
was produced his drama called ‘ Kllen Ware- 
ham,’ in which Mrs. Yates personated the 
heroine. Here, between his first appearance 
on 8 April 1833 and 1839, he also performed 
in several farces of his own, one of them, 
‘Uncle John,’ including in its cast the emi- 
nent names of Farren, Webster, Buckstone 
himself, and Mrs. Glover. But he only per- 
formed at the Haymarket during the summer, 
and returned each winter to the Adelphi. 
In 1840 he paid a visit to the United States. 
After his return in 1842 he again connected 
himself with the Haymarket, fulfilling, how- 
ever, during his absences from that house, a 
short engagement with Mr. Bunn at Drury 


| Lane, and another with Madame Vestris st 
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the Lyceum, where he played Box for the 
first time in the farce of ‘Box and Cox.’ 
During an engagement of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean at the Haymarket in 1848 the 
manager, with a view of strengthening the 
cast of ‘Macbeth,’ was ill-advised. enough 
to put Buckstone into the part of the First 
Witch, The well-known and peculiar voice 
of the comedian, issuing from the grim figure 
of the witch, shook the house with almost 
unappeasable laughter. The old standard 
characters in which this actor excelled were 
Tony Lumpkin, Mawworm, Scrub, Marplot, 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, Bob Acres, &c., but 
he obtained a wide success also in many more 
modern parts, either in his own dramas or 
those of his contemporaries. Buckstone was 
not what is sometimes called an objective 
actor. Toa great extent he was Buckstone 
in every character. It might be objected that 
on occasions his acting was somewhat too 
broad; but this defect was lost sight of in 
his infectious self-complacency and overflow 
of fun. Added to a countenance peculiarly 
fitted to express humour in all its varieties 
and transitions, he had an evident enjoyment 
of the droll conceptions he was embody- 
ing, which enhanced that of his audiences. 
He had sometimes a way of pausing before 
he uttered a joke, and, when he had wound 
up the house to expectancy, of discharging 
it with a rapidity and elation that were 
irresistible. While yet a youthful amateur 
he is said to have played Iago, at a little 
theatre in Catherine Street, Strand, to the 
Othello of Mr. Richard Younge. With his 
physiognomy, his voice, and other natural 
qualifications for broad comedy, Buckstone’s 
juvenile interpretation of Iago must have 
been something toseeand toremember. As 
a man he possessed the abundant geniality 
which he threw into his acting. He was 
never more at home than at a weekly club 
which he founded at the Haymarket Theatre. 
In 1853 he became manager of the Haymarket, 
and remained in that capacity until within 
three years of his death. His control of the 
theatre was in every way creditable. He 
surrounded himself with a body of actors, 
some of whom were famous, while none were 
undistinguished. Amongst these were Mr. 
Compton, Miss Sedgwick, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chippendale, Mr. William Farren (the second 
actor of that name), Mr. Howe, and, at a 
later period, Mr. Sothern, Mr. J. S. Clarke, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, and Miss Ada Caven- 
dish. He produced plays by Planché, Tom 
Taylor, Dubourg, Westland Marston, T. W. 
Robertson, Byron, Burnand, W. S. Gilbert, 
Oxenford, Mrs. Lovell, and Mrs. Catherine 
Crowe, authoress of the ‘Night Side of Na- 


| ture,’ and in most of these works he himself 


played. He was scarcely better known as an 
actor than as a prolific dramatist. Of hisstage 
productions, amounting to between one and 
two hundred, scarcely one was a failure, 
while many were unusual successes. He 
had great knowledge of stage effect, much 
humour, though of a broad kind, nor was he 
deficient in pathos, or in such characterisation 
as commends itself to audiences. Among 
his best known productions are ‘The Wreck 
Ashore,’ ‘ Victorine,’ ‘The Dream at Sea,’ 
‘Green Bushes,’ and ‘The Flowers of the 
Forest,’ performed at the Adelphi; ‘ Married 
Life,’ ‘Single Life,’ ‘Rural Felicity,’ ‘ Leap 
Year, or the Ladies’ Privilege,’ ‘Second 
Thoughts,’ and ‘Nicholas. Flam,’ performed 
at the Haymarket ; ‘ Popping the Question’ 
and ‘Our Mary Anne,’ brought out at Drury 
Lane. Buckstone was also a very humorous 
speaker. His addresses at the dinners of the 
Theatrical Fund and on his own benefit 
nights were always attractive. At onetime 
hecontributed afew papers to the periodicals. 
A sketch in the ‘New Monthly Magazine,’ 
describing the career of an optimist perverted 
into a misanthrope by his experience of life, 
shows in its cynicism of tone and gravity ot 
intention qualities far different from those 
which he displayed as an actor. In 1859 he 
wrote a preface to the Rev. Henry Bellows’s 
‘Claims of the Drama.’ After quitting the 
stage he sank into gradual decay, and died 
on 31 Oct. 1879. 


[Notices of Buckstone in the Times, Daily 
Telegraph, and Daily News, 2 Nov. 1879; Era, 
7 Nov. 1879 ; Pascoe’s Dramatic List, 1879 ; Men 
of the Time, 1879; Bellows’s Claims of the 
Drama, Melbourne, 1859 ; personal knowledge.] 
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BUDD, GEORGE (jf. 1756), painter, is 
supposed to have been born in London, where 
for some time he kept a hosier’s shop. Even- 
tually he was led by his taste for drawing 
to abandon the business and devote him- 
self wholly to art. He practised in portrait, 
landscape, and sometimes still life. He also 
taught drawing, and for several years gave 
lessons at Dr. Newcome’s academy at Hack- 
ney. A portrait by him of Timothy Ben- 
nett, ‘the patriotic shoemaker,’ of Hampton 
Wick, who successfully maintained an action 
against the old Princess Amelia, when she 
was ranger, for attempting to close the pub- 
lic road through Bushey Park, was mezzo- 
tinted by W. McArdell in 1756 (E. Ep- 
warps, Anecd. of Painters, pp.8,9). Another 
painting by Budd representing the execution 
of Lords Balmerino and Kilmarnock in 1746 
is also engraved. The Tower and surround- 
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ing buildings form the background, while the 
whole picture is crowded by a dense mass 
of small figures (RED@RAVE, Dictionary of 
Artists, 1878, p. 61). 


[Pilkington’s General Dict. of Painters, ed. 
Davenport, p. 76.] GSG: 


BUDD, GEORGE, M.D. (1808-1882), 
professor of medicine in King’s College, Lon- 
don, was born at North Tawton, Devonshire, 
in February 1808. He was the third son of 
Mr. Samuel Budd, a surgeon, who practised 
at that place, and who brought up seven of 
his nine sons to the medical profession, Five 
of them went to Cambridge, all of whom 
were wranglers, and four won fellowships. 
After being educated at home, George Budd 
entered at St. John’s College in 1827, sub- 
sequently migrating to Caius, and becoming 
fellow of his college after taking his degree 
(third wrangler, 1831). He pursued his 
medical studies in Paris and at the Middle- 
sex Hospital, London, graduating M.D. at 
Cambridgein 1840. He came into notice by 
writing a valuable article on the stethoscope 
as an acoustic instrument (Medical Gazette, 
1837), and in the same year, while still a 
bachelor of medicine, he was appointed phy- 
sician to the Dreadnought seamen’s hospital 
ship at Greenwich. Here, in conjunction 
with Mr. Busk, he made extensive researches 
on cholera and scurvy, and accumulated a 
great store of pathological facts relating to 
diseases of the stomach and liver. In 1840, 
Budd was elected professor of medicine in 
King’s College, London, and in 1841 he be- 
came a fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, being censor 1845-7. In 1863 Budd 
retired from his medical professorship in 
King’s College, of which he was then made 
an honorary fellow, and in 1867, owing to 
weakness of health, he gave up his large prac- 
tice in London, and took to a life of rural ease 
at Barnstaple, in his native county. 

He was elected F.R.S. so early as 1836, 
and in 1880 he was made an honorary fellow 
of Caius College, Cambridge, having ceased 
to be a fellow many years before, on his 
marriage. He died 14 March 1882, aged 74. 
Budd was a very able physician and medical 
teacher. He made many valuable contribu- 
tions to medical literature. Of his treatise on 
‘Diseases of the Liver,’ 1845, Dr. Wilson Fox 
wrote: ‘ He may fairly be said to be the first 
writer who, for nearly half a century, had 
systematised the practical knowledge of liver 
diseases, and he for the first time gave this 
lmowledge the form which it has retained for 
nearly forty years. This he did through the 
fact that he impressed on nearly every state- 
ment his owncareful clinical observation, and 
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reinvestigated the pathology of the subject in 
the light of the then recent anatomical works 
of Kiernan and Bowman. The result has 
been that his book remains, and must remain, 
an original work of the highest value, and 
marking a period,’ His treatise on ‘ Diseases 
of the Stomach,’ 1855, is full of valuable ob- 
servations, careful descriptions of cases, and 
ingenious argument. His report on cases of 
cholera in the Dreadnought during 1837 
(Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, xxi. 152), 
written in conjunction with Mr. Busk, and 
his statistical account of cases collected from 
the records of the same hospital in the epi- 
demic of 1832 (bid. xxii. 110), are standard 
contributions tothe subject. Their principal 
results are included in the essay on ‘Cholera,’ 
which Budd contributed to Tweedie’s ‘ Li- 
brary of Practical Medicine,’ vol. iv. ; vol. v. 
of the same work contains a valuable essay 
on ‘Scurvy’ from the same pen. ‘To the 
‘Medico-Chirurgical Transactions’ for 1837-8 
Budd contributed papers on ‘ Concentric Hy- 
pertrophy of the Heart’ and on‘ Emphysema 
of the Lung.’ He also published numerous 
brief papers and lectures in medical journals, 
especially the ‘Medical Gazette,’ where may 
be found his Gulstonian Lectures (1843) and 
Croonian Lectures (1847) at the College of 
Physicians. Budd was an original thinker, 
he was lucid in writing and speaking, and 
drew his information from a large fund of 
close personal observation. 

[Personal knowledge; manuscript notes of 
Lectures, &c.; obituary notices in Transactions 
of Medical and Chirurgical Society, lxvi. 8, and 
in Roy. Soe. Proce. xxxiv. i-ii, by Sir James Paget. ] 
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BUDD, HENRY (1774-1853),theologian, 
born at Newbury, Berkshire, 25 Sept. 1774, 
was the son of Richard Budd [q. ue He was 
in residence at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
from October 1793 to June 1797, and gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1798, and M.A. in 1801. After 
his ordination, 31 Dec. 1797, he became curate 
of Aldermaston, Berkshire, and was appointed 
chaplain of Bridewell Hospital, London, in 
1801, which he resigned in 1831. He was 
instituted to the rectory of White Roothing, 
Essex, 18 March 1808. Budd, an active 
worker in all church matters, was one of the 
founders of the Prayer Book and Homily 
Society 21 May 1812, and for some time acted 
as the secretary, was connected with the New- 
foundland Society for the Education of the 
Poor, the African Missions, and the Church 
Missionary Society. He died at White 
Roothing 27 June 1853, and was buried in 
the churchyard of that parish 4 July. He bad 
been three times married, and left issue. 
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He was the author of: 1. ‘Infant Baptism, 
the means of National Regeneration, accord- 
ing to the Doctrine and Discipline of the Es- 
tablished Church. In nine Letters toa Friend,’ 


1827, 8rd ed. 1841. 2, ‘The Present Contro- | 


versy in the Bible Society briefly considered, 
in a Lettertoa Friend, 1832. 3. ‘ Helps for 
the Young, or Baptismal Regeneration ac- 
cording to the Services of the Established 
Church. Ina series of twelve tracts,’ 1832-9, 
2vols. 4, ‘A Petition proposed to be pre- 
sented respectively to the Three Estates of the 
Legislature on the subject of Church Reform, 
with an Address to the Ministers and Mem- 
bers of the Established Church,’ 1833. He 
warmly supported the Parker Society, insti- 
tuted in 1841, 

[A Memoir of the Rev. Henry Budd (1855) ; 
Christian Observer, lvi. 194-211 aa 


BUDD, RICHARD (1746-1821), phy- 
sician, was born in 1746 at Newbury, Berk- 
shire, where his father was a banker. He en- 
tered at Jesus College, Oxford (where his 
great-great-grandfather, Richard Budd, had 
founded a scholarship in 1630); and was 
admitted M.B. in 1770, and M.D. in 1775. 
After practising for some years at Newbury 
he removed to London in 1780, where he 
was in the same year elected physician to 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, an office which | 


he held until his retirement in 1801. Hay- 
ing become a fellow of the Royal College 


of Physicians in 1777, he attained consider- | 


able official status therein, being six times 
censor between 1780 and 1798, Gulstonian 
lecturer and’ Harveian orator in 1781, 
treasurer from March 1799 to April 1814, 
and elect from December 1797 to July 1818. 
He did not exert himself greatly in private 
practice, having married the only child of a 
wealthy merchant named Stabler. He is 
described as a man of strong will, impetu- 
osity, and positiveness, and of great social 
influence. He died at Battersea Rise 2 Sept. 
1821, and was buried at Speen, near New- 
bury. One of his sons, the Rev. Henry Budd 
(q.v.], became well known as the chaplain 
of Bridewell and a leading evangelical 
clergyman. The chaplaincy was secured by 
his father’s indefatigable canvassing. An- 
other son was the Rey. Richard Budd, B.D., 
rector of Ruan Lanihorne, Cornwall. 


{Munk’s Coll. of Phys, 1878, ii. 8311; Memoir 
of Rey. Henry Budd, 1855.] Gar B: 


BUDD, WILLIAM (1811-1880), physi- 
cian, was born at North Tawton, Devonshire, 
in September 1811, being a younger brother 
of George Budd (1808-1882) [q. v.], and like 
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him receiving his early education at home. 
His medical education was divided between 
London, Edinburgh, and Paris; in Paris he 
passed four years, at the Collége de France 
and the Ecole de Médecine. In 1838 he 
graduated M.D. at the university of Edin- 
burgh, winning a gold medal for an essay on 
acute rheumatism. He served for a short 
time as physician to the Dreadnought sea- 
men’s hospital ship at Greenwich, but an 
attack of typhoid fever, from which he nearly 
died, obliged him to resign this position. For 
some time he assisted his father in his 
country practice at North Tawton, and here, 
in 1889, he began his careful study of the 
origin and transmission of typhoid fever, 
which was to be his chief life-work. Being 
personally acquainted with every inhabitant, 
and the medical attendant of almost every 
one, he enjoyed unusual opportunities of 
getting to the bottom of any circumstance 
on which exhaustive investigation was ne- 
cessary. In 1842 he settled at Bristol, 
where he became physician to St. Peter’s 
Hospital, and in 1847 physician to the Bris- 
tol Royal Infirmary, which post he held till 
1862. For some years he lectured on medi- 
cine in the Bristol medical school, and 
sought through teaching and contributions 
to medical journals to make known his 
views on the nature and mode of propaga- 
tion of zymotic diseases, and to impress on 


; the medical profession and the public gene- 


rally the paramount necessity of stringent 
modes of disinfection, and the adoption of 
other general sanitary measures. Among 
the latter he regarded a full supply of pure 
water as of the first importance, and he was 
one of the most zealous promoters of the 
Bristol waterworks. In 1870 he was elec- 
ted F.R.S. He was an accurate draughts- 
man and good photographer, and used his 
accomplishments with great advantage in his 
investigations; while a good knowledge ot 
French, German, and Italian enabled him 
to keep abreast of the advance of medical 
science in the continental schools. His 
energy and industry were unbounded, but 
the attempt to carry on at the same time 
original research and a large private prac- 
tice proved too great a strain for his consti- 
tution, which, though originally strong, had 
been weakened by two attacks of fever. In 
1873 his health broke down, and he was 
compelled to cease from active professional 
work. He died at Clevedon 9 Jan. 1880. 
Budd possessed, with extensive learning 
and great practical knowledge of disease, 
clearness of mental vision and remarkable 
strength of conviction, so that he expressed 
himself in a dogmatic yet singularly attrac- 
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tive manner in enforcing his views, which 
being at the time novel met with strenuous 
opposition. His kindness of disposition and 
freedom from jealousy were at all times 
manifest. His eloquence was impressive, 
and his logical power as shown in tracing 
out the causes of disease was of the highest 
order. His principal work, ‘Typhoid Fever ; 
its Nature, Mode of Spreading, and Preven- 
tion,’ London, 1873, reproducing in a more 
complete form what he had previously pub- 
lished in the medical journals, proved beyond 
dispute that typhoid fever is contagious, and 
is propagated chiefly by matter discharged 
from the intestine. In it he traced the course 
of an outbreak of the disease in North Taw- 


ton in 1839, and showed how a number of | 


cases which occurred in various localities 
had been transferred in definite ways from 
case to case. Contaminated water, sewer 
air, hands, bedding and clothes were proved 
to have been the means of propagation in 
different cases; and the frequent long-con- 
tinued immunity from typhoid amid impure 
surroundings is powerfully contrasted with 
its virulence when definitely introduced. 
When Asiatic cholera appeared in Bristol 
in 1866, the energetic measures of preven- 
tion advocated and carried out by Budd suc- 
cessfully retarded its progress, and stamped 
it out. In 1849 the deaths from cholera in 
Bristol were 1,979, in 1866 only twenty-nine, 
though the disease appeared in twenty-six 
different localities, and very malignantly. 
Budd also made careful studies of con- 
tagious diseases of animals, including cattle, 
sheep, and pigs. He arrived at the conclu- 
sion that several of those contagious dis- 
eases could be best dealt with by imme- 
diate slaughter of animals which became in- 
fected. When the terrible rinderpest broke 
out in England in 1866, Budd was loud in 
his recommendation of ‘a poleaxe and a 
pit of quicklime’ as the true solution of the 
difficulty; and though at first ridiculed, 
this view was ultimately and successfully 
adopted. ; 
Professor Tyndall, whose persevering and 
ingenious researches into the germ theory of 


diseases are well known, writes thus: ‘ Dr. | 


William Budd I hold to have been a man 
of the highest genius. There was no phy- 
sician in England who, during his lifetime, 
showed anything like his penetration in the 


interpretation of zymotic disease. Fora great 


number of years he conducted an uphill fight 
against the whole of his medical colleagues, 
the only sympathy which he could count 
upon during this depressing time being that 
of the venerable Sir Thomas Watson. Over 
and over again Sir Thomas Watson has 
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spoken to me of William Budd's priceless 
contributions to medical literature. His 
doctrines are now everywhere victorious, 
each succeeding discovery furnishing an il- 
lustration of his marvellous prescience.’ 

Besides his principal work above men- 
tioned, Budd published numerous treatises 
and papers, all important, of which the fol- 
lowing are the chief: 1. ‘Contributions to 
the Pathology of the Spinal Cord,’ ‘ Medico- 
Chirurg. Trans.’ xxii. (1839), pp. 153-90. 
2. ‘On Diseases which affect corresponding 
parts of the body in a symmetrical manner,’ 
‘Medico-Chirurg. Trans.’ xxv. (1842), pp. 100- 
166. 3. ‘Malignant Cholera, its Mode of 
| Propagation and its Prevention,’ London, 
1849. 4, ‘Researches on Gout,’ ‘Medico- 
Chirurg. Trans.’ xxxviii. (1855), pp. 233-46. 
5. ‘ Variola Ovina, Sheep’s Small-pox; or 
the Laws of Contagious Epidemics illustrated 
by an Experimental Type,’ 1863. 6. ‘The 
Siberian Cattle Plague, or the Typhoid Fever 
of the Ox,’ Bristol, 1865. 7. ‘Scarlet Fever 
and its Prevention,’ reprinted from ‘ Brit. 
Med. Jour.’ 9 Jan, 1869, London, 1869, fifth 
edition 1871. 8, ‘Cholera and Disinfection, 
or Asiatic Cholera in Bristol in 1866’ (1871). 
To the very last Budd was engaged in ex- 
tensive investigations in regard to phthisis 
and cancer, the causation of both of which 
he attributed to the development of organ- 
isms of external origin, and he left unpub- 
lished manuscripts on these subjects. In 
the ‘ Lancet,’ 1867, vol. i. p. 451, is a brief 
summary of his views on the nature and 
mode of propagation of phthisis. His first 
ideas on the subject dated from August 
1856, and after that date much of his time 
was occupied in accumulating and weighing 
evidence bearing on the subject. Another 
contribution of his (‘ Lancet,’ 1861, i. 8337) on 
the contagion of yellow fever is of consider- 
able value. 

[Obituary notices, 1880: Times, Jan. 12, Aca- 
| demy, i. 4, Lancet, i. 148; manuscript letter 
from Professor Tyndall; information from sur- 
yiving brothers. ] My 183, 


BUDDEN, JOHN (1566-1620), professor 
of civil law at Oxford, the son of John Bud- 
den of Canford, Dorsetshire, was born there 
in 1566, entered Merton College, Oxford, in 
Michaelmas 1582, was admitted a scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford, on 80 May 1583, 
and proceeded B.A. on 29 Oct. 1586, M.A. 
on 27 June 1589, and B.C.L. and D.C.L. cn 
8 July 1602. At the request of Thomas 
| Allen, the mathematician [q. v.], he migrated 
' to Gloucester Hall about 1587, and devoted 
‘himself to civil law. Before 1602 he became 
| philosophy reader at Magdalen College, held 
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the office of principal of New Inn Hall from 
1609 to 1618, and was king’s professor of 
civil law, and principal of Broadgates Hall 
(afterwards Pembroke College). ‘He was 
a person, says Wood, ‘of great eloquence, 
an excellent rhetorician, philosopher, and a 
most noted civilian.’ He died at Broadgates 
Hall on 11 June 1620, and was buried in the 
neighbouring church of St. Aldate’s. He was 
the author of Latin lives of Bishop Wayn- 
fleet (or William Patten), Oxon. 1602, and 
of Archbishop Morton, London, 1607. The 
former was published by William Bates 
[q. v.], and was republished in the volume 
entitled ‘ Vite: selectorum aliquot virorum,’ 
London, 1681. Budden also translated into 
Latin Bodley’s ‘Statutes of the Public Li- 
brary’ and Sir Thomas Smith’s ‘Common- 
wealth of England’ (1610, other editions in 
1625 and 1630), and into English (from the 
French of Pierre Ayrault) ‘A Discourse for 
Parents’ Honour and Authority over their 
Children,’ London, 1614, dedicated to Toby 
Matthew, archbishop of York. 


[Wood’s Athenee Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 282-3; 
Fasti, ed. Bliss, i. 236, 249, 296; Cat. of Eng- 
lish Books in Brit. Mus. before 1640; Cat. Oxf. 
Graduates, p. 806; Coote’s Lives of the Civi- 
lians. } 8. L. 


BUDDLE, ADAM (d. 1715), botanist, 
was born at Deeping St. James, Lincolnshire, 
and educated at St. Catharine’s Hall, Cam- 
bridge, taking the degree of B.A. in 1681, 
and that of M.A.in 1685, He does not seem 
to have taken up the study of British botany, 
with which his nameis chiefly connected, until 
a later date; he is mentioned by Petiver, 
writing in 1687, as well versed in mosses. 
He was at one time (1689 or 1690) a 
nonjuror, but subsequently complied. In 
1696-8 he was living at Henley in Suffolk 
(where his two children were baptised), and 
corresponded with Doody and Petiver, to 
whom he sent his collections of grasses and 
mosses, then the best in the kingdom ; these 
were afterwards transmitted to Tournefort. 
In 1699 he paid a visit to Ray. In 1703 he 
was presented to the living of North Fam- 
bridge, Essex, and he was also reader at 
Gray’s Inn. In 1708 Buddle wrote an en- 
tirely new and complete English Flora, which 
will be found in the Sloane MSS. (2970- 
2980); his herbarium, also in the British 
Museum, occupies vols. cxiv-cxxv. of the 
Sloane collections. From these two works 
we are able to form a very high estimate of 
the accuracy, diligence, and knowledge of 
their author. It is to be regretted that the 
Flora was never printed, although Petiver, 
who had access to it, frequently made use of 


the information it contains. Dawson Turner’s 
note (RicHaRpson’s Correspondence, p. 151), 
that ‘justice was not done him by those of his 
immediate successors who more particularly 
benefited by his labours,’ seems fully justified, 
Dillenius had the use of the herbarium for his 
edition (the 3rd) of Ray’s ‘Synopsis.’ There 
isaletter of Buddle’s published in the Richard- 
son correspondence, pp. 87-9; several exist 
in the Sloane MSS, He died at Gray’s Inn on 
15 April1715,and was buried at St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn. > 


[Richardson’s Correspondence, pp. 87, 95, 151; 
Trimen and Dyer’s Flora of Middlesex, pp. 386- 
388.] J. B. 


BUDDLE, JOHN (1773-1843), mining 
engineer, was born in 1773 at Kyo, near 
Tanfield in Durham, where his father, who 
had formerly been a miner, was the village 
schoolmaster. Although entirely self-edu- 
cated, the elder Buddle was noted for his 
proficiency in mathematics and the theory of 
coal-mining, being an occasional contributor 
on these subjects to ‘The Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Diary;’ and when, in 1781, the 
famous colliery at Wallsend was projected, 
the Kyo schoolmaster was chosen for the post 
of colliery manager and ‘ viewer.’ From his 
eighth year accordingly Buddle was brought 
up under his father’s zealous tuition, in fa- 
miliar contact with the processes above and 
below ground of coal-mining. Profiting readily 
by his opportunities, he had already in several 
ways proved his practical ingenuity, when in 
1806 the death of his father threw the full 
responsibility of the Wallsend colliery upon 
his shoulders, from which time he made very 
rapid headway in his profession. In 1809 he 
introduced an improved method of coal-work- 
ing, by which nearly all the contents of a 
coal-seam could be exhausted, instead of 
leaving, as hitherto, a large proportion to act 
as support to the roof of the mine. As part of 
this scheme he conceived the ingenious idea 
of dividing the mine into separately venti- 
lated districts by intermittent barriers of coal, 
hoping by this means to localise the effects 
of explosion and other mining dangers, In 
later practice these and other details of his 
method have been largely dispensed with, 
but upon the general principles he thus es- 
tablished depend very much the improved 
methods now in vogue. In 1813 a disastrous 
explosion at Felling colliery led to the for- 
mation of a society at Sunderland for the in- 
vestigation of mine accidents, and in response 
to an appeal addressed by the society to emi- 
nent mining engineers and scientific men, 
Buddle drew up an important paper describing 
| the method of ventilation adopted by him and 
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stating the problem of satisfactorily lighting | 


underground workings. The indirect result 
of this paper was the evolution of the safety- 
lamp through more or less cumbrous forms, 
until it reached the comparative perfection 
of the lamps designed respectively by George 
Stephenson, Dr. Clanny, and Sir Humphry 
Davy. Buddle himself assisted actively in 
the experiments in connection with the Davy 
lamp, and upon its completion introduced it 
successfully at the collieries under his charge, 
which, with the growth of his professional 
reputation, had greatly increased in number. 
In 1815 an accident at one of these collieries, 
Heaton Main, through the sudden influx of 
water from some old workings, led him to 
consider the need of preserving a more sys- 
tematic record of mine-workings, and several 
years later he embodied these views in a 
paper contributed to the ‘Transactions’ of 
the Natural History Society of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, proposing that the society should 
be made ‘a place of deposit for the mining 
records of the district.’ Buddle has thus the 
distinction of having prepared the way for 
the establishment of the Mining Record Office 
in its present completeness. 
range of his own profession he showed re- 
markable intellectual activity; besides his 
connection with the society mentioned above, 
of which he was one of the chief promoters, 
he actively interested himself in founding 
schools in the colliery villages with which he 
was connected. Of undertakings other than 
those specially belonging to his profession, 
the most important was the building of Sea- 
ham harbour for the Marquis of Londonderry, 
who had conceived the idea of transferring 
thither the trade from the port of Sunderland. 
As a colliery manager and mining engineer 
Buddle attained by degrees to an almost au- 
tocratic eminence, as his popular sobriquet, 
‘the King of the Coal Trade,’ testifies, and it 
says much for the genuineness of his character 
that at the height of his social prosperity he 
still remained on terms of affectionate inti- 
macy with the mining folk about him, using 
the native vernacular with a force and hu- 
morous unction that have made some of his 
sayings almost proverbial in the district. Al- 
though over eight hundred lives are said to 
have been lost in the mines under his charge, 
he showed a tender regard and sympathy for 
the suffering which greatly strengthened the 
esteem in which his workpeople held him. 
Directly and indirectly, indeed, no one has 
done more than he to increase the safety of 
the miner at his dangerous work, and he was 
the first to propound the necessity of the 
miners’ permanent relief fund, which now 
forms so important a part in the economy of 
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coal-mining. In the wider aspects of his 
profession Buddle showed a scientific interest 
that had valuable results ; his geological in- 
vestigations have a more than merely practical 
value, and his paper entitled ‘ A Synopsis of 
the Newcastle Coalfield,’ read, as finally com- 
pleted, before the British Association on its 
visit to Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1838, proves 
the originality and comprehensiveness of his 
scientific knowledge. In religion Buddle was 
a unitarian. He never married. He died 
10 Oct. 1843 at Wallsend, and was buried 
at Benwell six days later in characteristic 
north-country fashion, the funeral having a 
vanguard of sixty gentlemen on horseback, 
while seventy carriages and a vast multitude 
of miners afoot followed the hearse. In spite 
of his generosity and his noted hospitality he 
left a considerable fortune. 

{Memoir published in the Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle in a series of biographical papers en- 
titled ‘Northern Worthies.’ See also Latimer’s 
Local Records of Northumberland, &c., under 
the date of Buddle’s death. For his various con- 
tributions upon mining and other subjects, the 
Transactions of the societies mentioned above and 
alsu of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne may be consulted ; and in 
the Life and Works of Sir Humphry Davy will 
be found proof of Buddle’s connection with the 
invention of the safety-lamp. | 1D 167; Lets 


BUDGE, EDWARD (1800-1865), theo- 
logical and general writer, was the son of 
John Budge, and was a native of Devonshire. 
He was educated at Saffron Walden, Essex, 
and was admitted at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, on 14 March 1820, when twenty years 
old. In 1824 he took the degree of B.A., 
and in the same year was ordained deacon by 
the bishop of Exeter. After holding several 
curacies in the west of England, he was 
instituted in 1839 to the small living of 
Manaccan, Cornwall, and remained there 
until 1846, when he was appointed by the 
bishop of Exeter to the more valuable rectory 
of Bratton Clovelly, North Devon. He died 
at his rectory on 3 Aug. 1865, aged 65, At 
his death his family was left without any 
provision for their support. In the hope of 
raising some money for their necessities, the 
Rey. R. B. Kinsman, the vicar of Tintagel, 
published, in 1866, a collection of ‘ Posthu- 
mous Gleanings’ from Budge’s study and 
from the essays which he had contributed 
to the ‘Saturday Review.’ ; 

Budge was a learned theologian and a 
skilled geologist. For Dr. Pusey’s ‘Library 
of the Fathers’ he translated the ‘ Homilies 
of St. John Chrysostom on the Statues,’ and 
his scientific knowledge was shown in the 
numerous articles which he supplied to the 
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Geological Society, and to the Royal Insti- 
tution, of Cornwall, on the geology of the 
Lizard district. To the Rev. H. A. Simcoe’s 
periodical of ‘Light from the West’ he fur- 
nished aseries of articles setting forth the re- 
flections of the ‘ Christian Naturalist,’ which 
was published in 1838 in a volume bearing 
that title. A compilation from his pen on 
the ‘ Lives of Men of Great tras’ was issued 
in 1851. He published many visitation and 
other sermons. 

[Gent. Mag. September 1865, p. 391, November 
1865, p. 651 ; Life prefixed to Posthumous Glean- 
ings ; Courtney and Boase’s Bibl. Cornub. i. 50, 
ii. 641, iii. 1076, 1100.] Werke 


BUDGELL, EUSTACE (1686-1737), 
miscellaneous writer, was born 19 Aug. 1686, 
and baptised 2 Sept. (information from W. 
Pengelly, F.R.S.) He was the son of Gil- 
bert Budgell, D.D., of St. Thomas, Exeter, 
by his first wife Mary, only daughter of 
Bishop Gulston of Bristol, whose sister was 
wife of Lancelot, and mother of Joseph Ad- 
dison. He matriculated 31 March 1706 at 
Trinity College, Oxford (Register of Trinity 
College, 175). He afterwards entered the 
Inner Temple, and was called to the bar ; but 
an intimacy with his cousin Addison diverted 
him fromhis profession. Addison, whilesecre- 
tary to Wharton, the lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, made Budgell a clerk in his office. He 
shared Addison’s lodgings during the last 
years of Queen Anne, and took a considerable 
part inthe ‘Spectator.’ Thirty-seven papers 
areascribedto him(N. Drare’s Essays, iii. 18). 
They are palpable imitations of Addison’s 
manner. One of them (No. 116) is an account 
of Sir Roger de Coverley in the hunting-field. 
Johnson mentions a report that Addison had 
‘mended them so much that they were almost 
his own’ (Boswell, 26 April 1776). It was 
also said that Addison was the real author of 
an epilogue to Ambrose Philips’s ‘ Distressed 
Mother,’ the ‘most successful ever spoken in 
an English theatre;’ and had Budgell’s name 
substituted for his own at the last moment, 
to strengthen his young cousin’s claims to a 
place (Jonnson, Life of Philips). In 1714 
Budgell published a translation of ‘Theo- 
phrastus,’ duly praised by Addison in the 
‘Lover’ (No. 59). In 1711 the death of Bud- 
gell’s father had put him in possession of an 
estate of 950/. a vear, encumbered with some 
debt. On the accession of George I Addison 
became secretary to the lord-lieutenant, and 
made Budgell under-secretary. Budgell was 
alsochiefsecretary tothe lords justices, deputy 
clerk of the council, and M.P. for Mullingar 
(1715-27) in the Irish Parliament. He takes 
credit for energetic and disinterested conduct 
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during the strain put upon his office by the 
despatch of troops to Scotland in 1715 
(Letter to Lord Upon leaving Ire- 
land in 1717 Addison procured for Budgell 
the place of accountant-general, worth 400/. 
a year. He held this appointrnent from 
10 Aug. 1717 to 11 Dec. 1718. 

In Angust 1717 the Duke of Bolton suc- 
ceeded Sunderland as lord-lieutenant. His 
secretary, E. Webster, quarrelled with Bud- 
gell, who was ultimately deprived of his 
places. From a pamphlet which he published 
on returning to England (Letter to the Lord 
from Eustace Budgell, Accountant- 
General of Ireland and late Secretary to the 
Lords Justices) and ‘ Remarks’ upon his let- 
ter (written or inspired by Webster) it seems 
that the dispute turned mainly upon a clerk- 
ship in the office which Budgell desired to 
keep for his brother, while Webster appointed 
a Mr. Maddockes. Addison, it is said, disap- 
proved of Budgell’s publication, and it is sig- 
nificant that in 1719 Budgell is said to have 
written a pamphlet against the peerage bill, 
thus offending Sunderland, Addison’s patron, 
and taking the side of Steele in his famous 
quarrel with Addison. ; 

Budgell travelled abroad, and returned to 
lose 20,000/.,as he says (Lnberty and Property, 
i. 187), in the South Sea. The Duke of Port- 
land had lost a large estate in the same affair, 
and helped Budgell to circulate various pam- 
phlets on the occasion, especially a paper dis- 
tributed to members of parliament, ‘ Letter 
to a Friend in the Country,’ and‘ A Letter 
to Mr. Law on his Arrivalin England,’ which 
went through seven editions. The Duke of 
Portland, on being appointed governor of Ja- 
maica, proposed to take Budgell as his secre- 
tary, but received a message from a secretary 
of state, telling him that he might take any 
man in England except Budgell (Liberty and 
Property,i. 187-42). Budgellnow fell into dif- 
ficulties, which seem to have affected his brain. 
He spent, it is said, 5,000/. of his own, and 
afterwards 1,000/. given to him by the Duchess 
of Marlborough, in attempts to get into par- 
liament. He became involved in numerous 
and vexatious lawsuits. Some of them con- 
cerned an estate in Essex, a moiety of which 
he had bought before the South Sea losses 
from aclergyman named William Piers, with 
whom he had intricate disputes. Budgell 
believed Piers to be the instrument of some 
great man, presumably Walpole, who had 
dark designs against him. He got into the 
Fleet, though in December 1732 he obtained 
51. damages for illegal arrest by a bailiff, 
Budgell declaring that he was privileged as 
secretary to Lord Orrery (Gent. Mag. ii. 
1123). Budgell further declares that he was 
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dogged by spies, and that various attempts 
were made upon his life. He says that he 
had thought of suicide, in consequence of per- 
secutions lasting for ten years; and it seems 
probable that, as his enemies frequently as- 
serted, he was ‘disordered in his senses’ 
(Liberty and Property, i. 159, and ii. 83). 

His grievances are confusedly set forth in 
various tracts. The accession of George II 
apparently inspired him, like his betters, with 
hopes of Walpole’s downfall. He published 
(19 June 1728) a ‘ complimentary poem upon 
his majesty’s late journey to Cambridge and 
Newmarket.’ He presented a petition to the 
king at a levée, demanding Walpole’s punish- 
ment, and seems to have been regarded as an 
intrusive madman. Several pamphlets arose 
out of this incident: ‘A Letter to the “Crafts- 
man” from E. Budgell, Esq., occasioned by his 
late presenting a humble complaint against 
the Rt. Honble. Sir R. Walpole ;’ ‘ A Letter 
to Cleomenes, King of Sparta,’ &c.,in answer 
to a letter in the ‘ Daily Courant ;’ and ‘A 
Letter to His Excellency Mr. Ulrick d’Ypres, 
Chief Minister to the King of Sparta,’ &c. 
The two pamphlets called ‘ Liberty and Pro- 
perty,’ pts. i. and ii. (1732), deal chiefly with 
his litigations. To the first partis appended 
‘A State of the Author’s Case before the 
House of Lords,’ &c., which concerns the con- 
troversy with Piers. 

Budgell had become one of the Grub Street 
authors, and a contributor to the ‘ Craftsman.’ 
He was also protected by the Earl of Orrery, 
the editor of ‘Phalaris,’ who had been arrested 
on suspicion of Jacobitism in 1722, and was 
hostile to Walpole’s government. After his 
death, in 1731, Budgell published in 1732 his 
‘ Memoirs of the Life and Character of the late 
Earl of Orrery and the Family of the Boyles ;’ 
a second edition appeared in the same year, 
anda third, called ‘ Memoirs of the Lives and 
Characters of the Illustrious Family of the 
Boyles, particularly ... Charles, Earl of 
Orrery,’ in 1737. Though the last professes 
to be carefully corrected, the three are iden- 
tical ; the last was probably got up to take ad- 
yantage of the interest caused by the author's 
death, and the book is of little value. 

In February 1733 Budgell started a weekly 
periodical, called ‘The Bee,’ which formed 
nine volumes, and lasted till June 1735, It 
is chiefly made up of extracts from contem- 
porary papers, but contains much personal 
matter, boasts of his connection with Addi- 
son, and references to an affair which com- 
pleted his ruin. Matthew Tindal, the deist, 
then over seventy, left Oxford in 1733, and 
took lodgings near Budgell’s house with Mrs. 
Lucy Price, ‘ relict of Judge Price,’ who, with 
Budgell, constantly visited him. Tindal died 
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on 16 Aug. 1738, and his nephew, Nicholas 
Tindal, the translator of Rapin, expected to 
be his uncle’s heir. A will was produced by 
Mrs. Price, in which the testator gave 2,100/,, 
his manuscripts, and some property to Bud- 
gell, and appointed Nicholas his residuary 
legatee. It turned out that Tindal’s whole 
property consisted of 1,9002. stock, but 1,800/. 
of this had been sold out and lent on bond 
to Budgell. One of the bonds for 1,000v. 
had disappeared. Other suspicious circum- 
stances came to light, and the nephew, after 
compelling Budgell to give up the few re- 
maining assets, published a pamphlet called 
‘A Copy of the Will of Dr. Matthew Tindal, 
with an account of what passed concerning 
the same between Mrs. Lucy Price, Eustace 
Budgell, Esq., and Mr. Nicholas Tindal.’ An 
ironical ‘ Vindication of Eustace Budgell, 
Esq.’ (by William Webster, author of some 
controversial writings against Warburton), 
further exposed his case. Budgell tried to 
defend himself in ‘The Bee’ by absurd fictions, 
He brags of Tindal’s friendship, and offers 
medals for poems in his honour. It is said 
(Hots, Memoirs, p. 581) that Budgell sold 
the second volume of Tindal’s ‘ Christianity 
as old as the Creation’ to Bishop Gibson for 
5002, who destroyed it. Budgell was at- 
tacked in the ‘Grub Street Journal,’ which, 
to some uncertain degree, was Pope’s organ, 
and especially in two copies of verses which 
he ascribes to Pope himself. This explains 
the couplet in the epistle to Arbuthnot— 


Let Budgell charge low Grub Street on his quill, 
And write whate’er he pleased —except his will. 


Budgell’s character was hopelessly blasted. 
At last, 4 May 1737, having been ‘ much dis- 
ordered for two or three days,’ and expecting 
an execution in his house, he drove to Dorset 
stairs, filled his pockets with stones, took a 
boat, plunged overboard, and was drowned. 
Notes and gold to the value of 1617. were 
found in his pockets, and he left a ‘scrap’ of a 
will, giving his estate to his natural daughter, 
Anne Eustace, aged 11 (Evening Post, 14 May 
1787). He left a paper on his desk: 


What Cato did and Addison approved 
Cannot be wrong. 


Thecoroner’s jury returned a verdict of lunacy 
(Gent. Mag. vii. 315). 


[The first authority for Budgell’s life is Cib- 
ber’s Lives of the Poets, vol. v., which is followed 
in the Biographia, &c. It contains some errors 
of fact, though apparently written from private 
information, and is chiefly derived from Budgell’s 
own statements in the pamphlets cited above, 
See also Letter to Eustace Budgell occasioned by 
his late complaints to the king against the Rt. 
Honble. Sir R. Walpole, 1730. | L. 8. 
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BUDGETT, SAMUEL (1794-1851), mer- 
chant, son of a small tradesman, was born at 
Wrington, Somerset, on 27 July 1794. After 
moving to one or two of the neighbouring 
villages his parents, in 1801, took a provision 
shop in Kingswood, near Bristol. At the 
end of two years they gave up this business 
to their eldest son, and took a ‘general’ shop 
at Coleford. From early childhood Budgett 
thoroughly enjoyed a ery and by the 
time that he left home in his fifteenth year 
to be apprenticed to his step-brother at Kings- 
wood he had accumulated 30/7. by petty deal- 
ings. This sum he gave to his parents. As 
a lad he was somewhat weakly, and in June 
1812, when he had served about half his ap- 
prenticeship, his master dismissed him ‘for 
want of ability.’ He soon obtained another 
situation, and earnestly sought to improve 
his education. At the end of his appren- 
ticeship, when he was just twenty-two years 
of age, he entered into partnership with 
his brother as a dealer in provisions, and 
about five years after married Miss Ann 
Smith of Midsomer Norton, by whom he had 
four sons and two daughters. He started a 
wholesale business, and in spite of many 
discouragements was wonderfully successful. 
After about twenty years his brother retired 
from the partnership, and soon afterwards 
Budgett’s place of business at Kingswood, 
which by that time had become large, was 
burnt to the ground. This led him to transfer 
his business to Bristol. He died on 29 April 
1851 at the age of fifty-six, having succeeded 
in founding the greatest house in the pro- 
vision trade in the west of England. His 
success was due not merely to his commer- 
cial ability, but in at least an equal degree 
to his invariable uprightness in his dealings. 
He was a very religious man, and did much 
for his poor neighbours. For some time 
before his death he gave fully 2,600/. a year 
in charity. He belonged to the society of 
Wesleyan methodists,and contributed largely 
to its funds. At the same time his charity 
was not limited by sectarian distinctions. 


[Arthur’s Successful Merchant, a book that has 
passed through many editions, and has been 
translated into several languages ; Noel’s Memoir 
of S. Budgett is taken from it; Bristol Times of 
10 May 1851; private information.] W.H. 


BUDWORTH, JOSEPH, afterwards 
PALMER, antiquary and poet (d. 1815). [See 
PALMER. | 


BUDWORTH, WILLIAM (d. 1745), 
schoolmaster, was the son of the Rev. Luke 
Budworth, vicar of Longford, Derbyshire, 
and afterwards rector of the parishes of 
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| Tillesham and Wellingham in Norfolk. He 


was educated in the free grammar school at 
Market Bosworth under the famous Anthony 
Blackwall fa. vt and thence proceeded to — 
Christ’s College, Cambridge (B.A.1720, M.A. 
1726). Soon after graduating he was ap- 
pointed master of Rugeley school in Stafford- 
shire, and on the death of Dr. Hillman he be- 
came head-master of the free grammar school 
at Brewood. He obtained the vicarage of 
Brewood on the presentation of the dean of 
Lichfield, and he was presented to the dona- 
tive chapel of Shareshill, near Brewood, by 
Sir Edward Littleton, bart., who entrusted 
to him the education of his nephew and 
presumptive heir. In 1736 he would have 
engaged the celebrated Samuel Johnson as 
an assistant in this school had he not been 
apprehensive that the paralytic affection 
under which the great philologist laboured 
through life might have made him the object 
of ridicule among the scholars. One of Bud- 
worth’s pupils was Richard Hurd, afterwards 
bishop of Worcester, who says he ‘ possessed 
every talent of a perfect institutor of youth 
in a degree which I believe has been rarely 
found in any of that profession since the days 
of Quinctilian.’ He died in 1745. 


[Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, iii. 332-55, 
759, vi. 469, 470; Carlisle’s Grammar Schools, 
ii. 476; Kilvert’s Life of Bishop Hurd; Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson.]} TFC, 


BUGG, FRANCIS (1640-1724?), writer 
against quakerism, of whose life no authentic 
account remains, is only known from his own 
writings or those of his opponents. His father 
was a wool-comber at Mildenhall in Suffolk, 
who died when his son was about fifteen, leay- 
ing him the business and some property, which 
Francis declares was worth 30/. per annum, 
but which his aunt, Anne Docwra, estimates 
at only 7/. While quite a young man he 
joined the Society of Friends, among whom 
he soon obtained an unenviable notoriety. 

About 1675 Bugg was persuaded to go to 
a meeting which was interrupted by soldiers, 
and, together with several other quakers, 
was arrested and fined 15/.; in default of 
payment his goods were distrained. Rumours 
soon began to circulate among the Suffolk 
Friends that Bugg had given information of 
the meeting and had received money for his 
treason, and it is certain that a third of his 
fine was returned to him. He insisted on 
holding the preacher, Samuel Cater, who had 
persuaded him to attend the meeting, liable 
for the fine, and dunned him till Cater re- 
ferred the matter to twelve arbitrators, who 
unanimously held that he was not liable. In 
1677 Bugg attended the yearly meeting of the 
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sect in London, and complained to William 
Penn that the Friendsin the country refused 
him justice. He did not, however, cease to 
take an active interest in the affairs of the 
society, for in the same year he, with two 
other Friends, covenanted to support a quaker 
family in case they should require it (see 
manuscript in Sion College Library). Dissa- 
tisfied with the result of a second arbitration 
during 1679-80, Bugg continued to agitate 
for the repayment of his fines, and a quaker 
named George Smith attempted to settle the 
matter, which was fast becoming a scandal, 
by offering to pay half. Bugg insisted upon 
Smith’s proving his good faith by depositing 
ten pounds, which the man, not possessing, 
borrowed for half an hour, on condition that 
Bugg should not put it in his pocket. This 
he did, nevertheless, and refused to return 
it, alleging that he would use it to pay 
Smith’s debts with. As this was not done, 
the matter was brought under the notice 
of the quaker meeting, which decided that 
Smith’s ‘simplicity’ had been imposed upon 
and that Bugg should refund the money. 
Bugg declined to comply, and, disgusted at 
the lack of appreciation the quakers exhi- 
bited, left the body (in 1680) and immedi- 
ately began to write against it. Almost the 
first to take up cudgels with him was his aunt, 
Anne Docwra, a quaker minister of some 
standing, who, if her nephew is to be be- 
lieved, was a most notorious liar; and the 
bitter recriminations which passed between 
them bring out the few events in his life 
which are certainly known. For some years he 
continued to write philippics against quakers 
and quakerism, which, if they rendered him 
notorious, forced him to neglect his business 
and almost reduced him to penury. In one 
of his works he allows that he received pecu- 
niary aid from the clergy. His strictures 
were bitterly resented, and his aunt, Anne 
Docwra (who denies the relationship), at- 
tacked his character with such success that 
in 1703 he was compelled to publish a certi- 
ficate to the effect ‘that Mr. Francis Bugg 
of Mildenhall in the county of Suffolk, senior, 
is a man of an honest, sober life, and that he 
neither is nor ever was... given to any 
vice or immorallity,’ which certificate was 
signed by a number of his friends, including 
his own son! In 1713 he was imprisoned 
for some unknown cause at Ely, and for the 
rest of his life appears to have resided at 
Mildenhall. In the preface to his tract, 
‘Strong Motives for an Impartial Examina- 
tion of the Principles, Doctrines, and Prac- 
tices of the Quakers,’ &c. (published 1724), 
he records that he was in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age, and from this time nothing 
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whatever is mown about him. A portrait 
of Bugg is prefixed to ‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress from Quakerism to Christianity, and 
manuscripts of his are preserved in the libra- 
ries at Sion College and the ‘Meeting for 
Sufferings, Devonshire House, Bishopsgate. 
Having once been a quaker, Bugg was neces- 
sarily well acquainted with all the weak 
places in the organisation of the sect, as well 
as the blots on the characters of some of its 
adherents. Of the knowledge he possessed 
he made unsparing use, and his allegations 
were the more difficult to refute, as they 
often retained, however distorted and exag- 
gerated, a substratum of truth. Though his 
scholarship was small and his literary style 
poor, his works are worth study as affording 
good specimens of the controversial spirit of 
the age, as well as from their quaint vivacity. 

The following is a list of the most im- 
portant of his works: 1. ‘De Christiana 
Libertate, or Liberty of Conscience, upon its 
true and proper grounds Asserted and Vin- 
dicated. And the Mischief of Impositions, 
amongst the People called Quakers, made 
Manifest,’ &c., 1682. 2. ‘The Painted Harlot 
both Stript and Whipt, or the second part 
of Naked Truth,’ &c., 1683 (second part of 
the foregoing). 3. ‘Reason against Rail- 
ing; and Truth against Falsehood. Being a 
conclusive Postscript to be Annexed to a 
Book entituled The Painted Harlot both 
Stript and Whipt,’ &c., 1683. 4. ‘The Quakers 
Detected, their Errours Confuted, and their 
Hypocrisie Disavered,’ 1686. In this book 
Bugg gives an account of the reasons why 
he joined the Society of Friends. 5, ‘ Bat- 
termg Rams against New Rome,’ &c., 1690-1. 
6. ‘New Rome Unmask’d, and Her Foun- 
dation Shaken,’ &c., 1692. 7. ‘New Rome 
Arraigned, and out of her own mouth Con- 
demned, &c., 1693. 8. ‘Quakerism Wither- 
ing and Christianity Reviving; or a Brief 
Reply to the Quakers’ Pretended Vindica- 
tion,’ &c., 1694, 9. ‘The Quakers set in 
their True Light, in order to give the Nations 
a clear sight of what they hold, &c., 1696. 
10. ‘A Brief History of the Rise, Growth, and 
Progress of Quakerism,’ &c., 1697. 11. ‘The 
Picture of Quakerism, drawn to the Life,’ in 
two parts, &c., 1697. 12. ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress from Quakerism to Christianity,’ 
&c., 1698. To this is attached his portrait. 
13. ‘Quakerism Exposed to Publick Cen- 
sure,’ &c., 1699. 14. ‘A Modest Defence of 
my Book, entituled “Quakerism Exposed,”’ 
&c., 1700. 15. ‘ News from New Rome, oc- 
casioned by the Quakers’ challenging of 
Francis Bugg, whereby their Errors are fur- 
ther Exposed,’ 1701. 16. ‘A Seasonable 
Caveat against the Prevalency of Quakerism. 
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Containing a List of one of their Parliaments 
and Forty-four of their Canon Laws, 1701. 
17. ‘A Narrative of the Conference at Slee- 
ford in Lincolnshire between Francis Bugg 
and Henry Pickworth, 25 Aug. 1701, &c., 
1702. 18. ‘Quakerism Drooping, and its 
Cause Sinking,’ &c., 1703. 19. ‘A Finishing 
Stroke; or some Gleanings collected out of 
the Quakers’ Books, by way of Prologue, 
never before Published (with directions to 
the Bookbinders who bind up this folio with 
the seven following parts), whereby the 
Great Mystery of the Little Whore 1s far- 
ther exposed,’ folio, 1712, containing (1) ‘The 
Great Mystery of the Little Whore un- 
folded and her Witcherafts discovered,’ 1705. 
(2) ‘Quakerism struck Speechless,’ &c., 1706. 
(3) ‘Hidden Things brought to Light, whereby 
the Fox is unkennelled,’ &c.,1707. (4) ‘ Go- 
liah’s Head cut off with his own Sword, and 
the Quakers routed by their own Weapons,’ 
1708. (5) ‘Quakerism Anatomised and finally 
Dissected,’ &c., 1709. (6) ‘A Retrospective 
Glass for Misled Quakers,’ &c.,1710. (7) ‘The 
Quakers’ Infallibility shaken all to Pieces,’ 
&e., 1711. 20. ‘The Picture of Quakerism 
once more drawn to the Life; with Quaker- 
ism a Grand Imposture, in eight parts, 
1714-17, 21. ‘A New Frame for the Pic- 
ture of Quakerism,’ in eight parts, 1719. 
22. ‘Strong Motives for an Impartial Ex- 
amination of the Principles, Doctrines, and 
Practices of the Quakers,’ &c., 1724. 
[Bugg’s works. ] AORB: 


BUGGA or BUGGH, Saint (d. 751), 
abbess of Minster. [See EADBURGA.] 


BUISSIERE or BUSSIERE, PAUL (d. 
1739), surgeon and anatomist, was a native 
of France, and a protestant who had fled his 
country on account of his religion. Before 
leaving France he had practised with distinc- 
tion in the principality of Orange. He settled 
in the first instance at Copenhagen, then 
coming over here was naturalised 10 Oct. 
1688, and afterwards fixed himself in Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall, where he rapidly attained 
to the highest reputation and success. He 
was the surgeon who attended Mr. Harley 
when stabbed at the council table by the Mar- 
quis de Guiscard, in March 1710-11; he also 
attended the assassin after his committal to 
Newgate, and had the honour of being called 
in to the consultation on the last illness of 
Queen Caroline. Lord Hervey, in writing of 
the last event in November 17387, states that 
‘although fourscore years old the king and 
queen had a great opinion of Buide and 
preferred [him] to every other man of his 
profession.’ Buissiére was one of the first to 
introduce a course of lectures on anatomy and 
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physiology into England. He had been ad- 


mitted a foreign member of the Royal Society 
on 22 May 1700, but was placed on the home 
list in 1718, and chosen one of the council in 
1719. To the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ 
he contributed six papers, wholly on anato- 
mical subjects. Other papers from his pen 
are to be found in the ‘ Mémoires’ of the 
Academy of Sciences, Paris, of which he be- 
came a corresponding member in March 1699, 
and in the ‘Acta Eruditorum.’ He also main- 
tained a scientific correspondence with Sir 
Hans Sloane, which is still preserved in the 
archives of the Royal Society.- Buissiére died 
at his house in Suffolk Street in January 
1738-9 (Probate Act Book, P. C. C. 1739). 
His will, dated 19 July 1737, was proved 
22 Jan. 1738-9. By it he bequeathed the sum 
of 200/. to the French hospital in London, of 
which he had been elected governor in 1729 
(Burn, Hist. of Foreign Protestant Refugees, 
p. 183). <A portrait of Buissiére, presented 
by his family, is at the Royal Society. 

His separate publications were: 1. ‘ Lettre 
& M. Bourdelin pour servir de réponse au 
sieur Méry sur l’Usage du Trou ovale dans 
le Foetus,’ 12mo, Paris, 1700. 2. ‘ Nouvelle 
Déscription anatomique du Coeur des Tortues 
terrestres de l’Amérique et de ses Vaisseaux,’ 
12mo, Paris, 1713. In all that he did Buis- 
siére was distinguished by his curious learn- 
ing and the happy mode in which he handled 
the most difficult subjects. 

(Haag, La France Protestante, douxiéme édit. 
lil. pt. i. 413-14; Agnew’s Protestant Exiles, 2nd 
edit. i. 49, iii. 51,73; Alban Thomas’s List of the 
Royal Society, 1718; Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes, iv. 618 ; Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, ii. 505, 
507-8; Gent. Mag. vii. 699; Will reg. in 
P. C. C., 8 Henchman; Weld’s Descriptive Cat. 
of Portraits at Royal Society, p. 12; Biographie 
Universelle, nouvelle édition, vi. 128-9 ; Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale, vii. 758-9; Chalmers’s 
Biog. Dict. ix. 238.] ‘G. G. 

BUIST, GEORGE, LL.D. (1805-1860), 
Anglo-Indian journalist and scientific ob- 
server, was the son of the Rey. J. Buist, and 
was born at Tannadice, Forfarshire, on 22 Nov. 
1805, and after studying at St. Salvador’s 
College, St. Andrews, at St. Mary’s College, 
and Edinburgh University, was licensed in 
1826 as a preacher. He preached irregularly 
for six years, delivered a course of lectures 
on natural philosophy at St. Andrews town 
hall in 1832, and in the same year became 
editor of the ‘Dundee Courier’ (afterwards 
the‘Constitutional’). Having separated from 
this paper in 1834, he established the ‘Dundee 
Guardian’ on his own account, and also the 
‘Scottish Agricultural Magazine.’ His energy 
and success as an editor brought him nume- 
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rous applications from proprietors of news- 
papers to take command of their offices, and 
on such an invitation he undertookthe editing 
of the ‘ Perth Constitutional’ in 1835. After 
a visit to London in 1837, and two years’ 
management of the ‘ Fifeshire Journal,’ he 
accepted, in 1839, the post of editor of the 
‘Bombay Times,’ with which his name is most 
intimately connected, and for twenty years 
devoted himself with exceptional zeal and 
success to the development of this important 
paper. His bold repudiation in its columns 
of the policy of retaliation after the Kabul 
massacres of 1842 compelled the admiration 
of all parties, and the government showed 
its confidence in the unflinching journalist 
by giving him an opportunity of reviving 
the scientific studies of his early life in the 
capacity of unpaid inspector of the astronomi- 
cal, magnetic, and meteorological observa- 
tories of Bombay, the efficiency of which he 
so increased that he was able to report that 
300,000 observations had been made, recorded, 
corrected, and prepared for publication during 
the two years and a half in which he con- 
ducted the work. The loss of his wife in 
1845 induced him to seek change in England 
for a few months, during which he busied 
himself with drawing up the ‘Bombay Ob- 
servatory Report for 1844,’ which contained 
records of 170,000 observations. In January 
1846 he was back again at the office of the 
‘Bombay Times,’ where he continued his 
editorial labours, with one brief intermission, 
until within a year of his death. In 1859 
he retired to take up a government appoint- 
ment at Allahabad, but died at Calcutta on 
1 Oct. 1860. He contributed many scientific 
papers to the ‘ Journal’ of the Bombay branch 
of the Asiatic Society, and before leaving 
Scotland had written, for the Highland So- 
ciety, some topographical and_ geological 
articles on the counties of Perth and Fife. 
He also compiled a useful ‘ Index to Books 
and Papers on the Physical Geography, An- 
tiquities, and Statistics of India’ (Bombay, 
1852). During his absence in England in 
1845 he obtained special grants from the 
government for improving agricultural ma- 
chines and rural economy in India, and for 
establishing twelve observatories from Cape 
Comorin to the Red Sea for meteorological 
and tidal research, He also formed the geo- 
logical collection for the museum of Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay. 

In 1837 Buist received from the Highland 
Society of Scotland a prize of fifty guineas 
for a paper on the ‘Geology of the South- 
eastern portion of Perthshire.’ In 1846 he 
was appointed to the honorary position of 


sheriff of Bombay. In 1847 he projected, and | 
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ae eee eee 
in 1850 founded, the Bombay Reformatory 


School of Industry for the reformation and 
education of native children, of which he was 
superintendent, under the patronage of the 
governor, Lord Elphinstone. 

[G. Buist, Memoir with Testimonials, Cupar, 
1846, where the date of birth is misprinted 1803 ; 
Annual Reg. 1860; Proceedings of Bombay 
Branch Asiatic Society, 1860.] 8. L.-P. 


BUITH, Satnv (d. 521), son of Bronach, 
was descended from Tadhg, son of Cian, and 
therefore belonged to the Cianachta. He was 
known as the ‘ bishop of the monastery,’ that 
is of Monasterboice, which seems in early 
times to have been pre-eminently ‘The Mo- 
nastery.’ The date of his birth isnot known, 
but his death took place in 521 (RzEvzs), 
and this date is of special interest as deter- 
mining that of St. Columba’s birth, which is 
not given in the ‘Annals,’ but is stated in 
the following lines from Tigernach to have 
taken place on the same day :— 


The beloved Columba the clerk is born, 

This day in Ireland the most learned, 

On the same festival, I do not speak ignorantly, 

With the fair triumphant death of the son of 
Bronach. 


Born in the neighbourhood of Mellifont, 
in the south of the county of Louth, his 
parents, who were christians, were in much 
difficulty as to his baptism, no clergyman 
being within reach. But some missionary 
priests having touched at an adjoining port, 
one of them baptised him; a fountain, called 
Mellitfons, i.e. sweet water, having sprung up, 
as it was supposed, to supply water for his 
baptism. An incident of his youth indicates 
the bent of his mind. Sent by his mother 
to bring home some calves, and not return- 
ing in the evening, his parents went in search 
of him, and found him asleep. When awoke 
he asked them why they disturbed him, as 
‘the angels were teaching him psalms and 
ecclesiastical offices, and if he had not been 
awoke he would have learned the wisdom of 
God.’ 

When grown up he desired to devote him- 
self to the service of God, and for this pur- 
pose seems first to have gone to Wales, with 
which the early christians of Ireland were in 
close connection. ‘Thence he proceeded to 
Italy, where, ‘in the monastery of St. Tylia, 
he was gladly received on account of his 
knowledge of monastic discipline and ac- 
quaintance with holy scripture” St. Tylia 
appears to be St. Theilo, who became bishop 
of Llandaff a.p. 512, and someof whose people 
at a later period, when dispersed by a plague, 
took refuge in Italy, where theinstitution here 
referred to may have afforded them shelter, 
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St. Theilo, before his appointment to Llandaff, 
had travelled much, and is even supposed to 
have been ordained bishop in Constantinople. 

After a missionary expedition of one year 
to Germany, Buite, with sixty companions, 
set out for the country of the Picts of Scot- 
land. Here King Nectan, whom he is re- 
ported to haveraised from the dead, bestowed 
on him the castrum or fort in which he lived, 
and the memory of the gift is perpetuated in 
the name of the place Carbuddo (Cathair- 
Buiti), near Dun-Nechtain, now Dunnichen, 
in Forfar. 

Crossing over Scotland, he reached the Irish 
Sea, and embarking arrived at Dalriada, in 
the north of the county of Antrim, the ter- 
ritory of the Cruithni, or Picts of Ireland, of 
the same race as those among whom he had 
been labouring. Here having, we are told, 
raised the king’s daughter from the dead, he 
received a gift of land, on which he built a 
church, and, leaving a disciple in charge, 
passed on, and proceeded to visit the nearest 
settlement of his relatives, the Cianachta 
(‘primum solum Kyanacteorum’), There were 
two branches of the Cianachta, one situated 
near Dalriada, in that part of the north of 
the county of Londonderry now the barony 
of Keenaght, and who were known as the 
Cianachta of Glen Geimhin; the other, more 
to the south, in the present counties of Meath 
and Lowth, were called the Cianachta Breagh. 
It was to the former and nearest of these 
that Buite now went, but the king, who was 
a heathen (gentilis), refused to receive him 
(Mr. Skene has misunderstood this passage). 
Afterwards, however, he relented, and ad- 
mitted him, when ‘he preached the word of 
salvation to the whole region, and baptised 
the king and all his household with many 
others.’ Here again he obtained a grant of 
land and built amonastery. His next journey 
was to the Cianachta of the south, where his 
brothers resided; after a brief visit to them 
he returned again to the north. Here he 
was admonished by an angel to settle in the 
‘Bregensian land, that is the land of his 
southern relatives, and leaving Nechtan, the 
bishop, in charge of the monastery, pro- 
bably at Dun-Geimhin (Dungiven), where 
a century and a half afterwards we find 
another Nechtan, he obeyed the call, and 
arriving at his destination was honourably 
received by the king. 

In course of time and under his auspices 
he erected Monasterboice, i.e. the Monastery 
of Buite (or, in the Latin form of the name, 
Boéthius), in the south of the county of 
Louth. There also ‘he, with his company, 
shed blessings as a shower, and amended the 
lives of many.’ 
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From this as a centre other establishments 
were formed, and numerous pastors sent forth, 
and the writer of his life adds: ‘It is impos- 
sible to give the full praises of the man. 

The death of Buite took place on 7 Dee. 
521; and thirty years afterwards St. Columba 
is said to have visited his tomb and enshrined 
his remains. The word ‘elevatio,’ which is 
that generally used for taking up and en- 
shrining a saint’s remains, has been misunder- 
stood by the author of his life, who took it to 
mean his ascension to heaven in the flesh. 
St. Columba afterwards consecrated a ceme- 
tery there. The place is called in the ‘ Mar- 
tyrology of Donegal,’ ‘elaidh Indaraidh.’ But 
as Buite’s disciple, Nechtain, son of St. Pa- 
trick’s sister, Liamain, who seems to have 
been the person left by him at Glen Geimhin, 
had subsequently amonastery at Finnabhair or 
Findabhairabha, now Fennor-on-the-Boyne, 
it would seem that thisis the place intended, 
and that elaidh Indaraidh stands for ‘ Hill- 
gheadh [Fh]mdabhairabha,’ ‘ The tomb of 
the fair meadow on the river, which would 
therefore have been the burial-place of St. 
Buite. 

The four masters have preserved the fol- 
lowing distich referring to him :— 

Let Buite, the virtuous judge of fame, come each 
day to my aid, 

The fair hand with the glories of clean deeds, the 
good son of Bronach, son of Bolar. 


And in the ‘Calendar of Oengus’ he is thus 
noticed :— 


The feast of white victorious Buite 
Of treasurous Monaster. 


His name is interpreted by the scholiast on 
Oengus as ‘living to God,’ for unto God he 
was alone, referring to 2 Cor. v. 15. 

He was the contemporary of St. Patrick, 
whose nephew was one of his disciples, and 
an obscure quatrain exists (OnNevs, p. clxxx) 
which connects Ailbe of Emly with Buite 
in the foundation of Monaster. His fame 
was considerable at a very early period, but 
he has been overshadowed by more recent 
saints, and especially by St. Patrick, and 
very little is therefore recorded of him in 
Irish history ; but the importance of his chief 
church Serena ”) of Monasterboice is 
indicated by the ruins of two very ancient 
churches, a round tower, and three sculptured 
crosses. Two of these are among the finest 
in Ireland, one being fifteen feet high and 
the other twenty-seven. 


[MS. Life of St. Buite; Ware MSS. in British 
Museum, Cod, Clar. 39, Add. No. 4788; An- 
nals of the Four Masters at a.p. 621; Adam- 
nan’s Life of St. Columba, ed. Reeves, p. Lxviii; 
Martyrology of Donegal, pp. 329, 333 ; Skene’s 
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Chronicle of the Picts and Scots, pp. 66, 411, 
435 ; Stokes’s Calendar of Oengus, p. clxxx.] 
i 


BULKELEY or BOKELEY, ARTHUR 
(d. 1553), bishop of Bangor, was the son of 
Richard Bulkeley, a member of a Welsh 
family of that name. Bulkeley graduated in 
law at Oxford, possibly from New Inn Hall, 
suggests Anthony & Wood, who also says 
that he was held in esteem as a good canonist. 
Upon pane his degree he was appointed to 
the living of Llanddeusant in Anglesey, and 
about the same time was made canon of 
St. Asaph, 1525. In 1531 he became rector 
of St. James, Garlick Hythe, in London, and 
in 1537 was made prebendary of Clynnoc 
Vechan, or Llangeinwen. This last prefer- 
ment occasioned him much trouble. Accord- 
ing to Bishop Humphreys, Thomas Cromwell, 
earl of Essex, ‘ obtaining a blank institution’ 


of Clynnoc from John Capon, then bishop, 


of Bangor, inducted his nephew, Gregory 
Williamson, a boy eight years old, into the 


prebend. On Bulkeley’s resisting this inva- |! 


sion of his rights, Cromwell applied to his 
kinsman, Sir Richard Bulkeley, through 
whom he made threats of such a nature to 
Bulkeley that the latter yielded, but upon 
Cromwell’s fall in the year 1540 resumed 
possession of the living on the plea that his 
resignation was a forced one, and not made 
of his own free will. In 1541, not long after 
the execution of Cromwell, Bulkeley was con- 
secrated bishop of Bangor, and, we are told, 
continued to hold his prebend of Clynnoc 
Vechan in commendam for some years longer. 
Bulkeley was the first bishop of Bangor who 
had resided in his diocese for a hundred years, 
and he appears to have devoted himself with 
zeal to the duties of his office, in some respects 
with aresult not wholly satisfactory. He in- 
curred heavy expenses in lawsuits upon which 
he entered for the purpose of recovering ad- 
vowsons of livings alienated by some of his 
predecessors. Godwin (Comm. de Presulibus 
Anglie), followed by Fuller in his ‘ Worthies’ 

where Bulkeley meets with much abuse on 
the strength of the story), says that Bulkeley 
sold five bells belonging to the cathedral of 
Bangor, and, going to see them shipped off, 
was on his return struck with total blindness 
by way of punishment for the sacrilege. 
Browne Willis, on the other hand, asserts 
that there is no foundation whatever for the 
statement that Bulkeley ever was blind. 
Bulkeley died on 14 March 1552-3at Bangor, 
and was buried in the cathedral without 
monument or inscription. His will directed 
that his body should be buried with the heart 
of Thomas Skeflington, bishop ‘of Bangor, 
1509-33 
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[Godwin, De Presulibus, ror 626 ; Wood's 
Athen Oxon. (Bliss), ii, 764; Willis’s Survey 
of the Cathedral Church of Bangor, p. 101.] 

A. M. 


BULKELEY, LAUNCELOT (1568 P- 
1650), archbishop of Dublin, was the eleventh 
and youngest son of Sir Richard Bulkeley 
of Beaumaris and Cheadle, but the eldest by 
his second wife, Agnes, daughter of Thomas 
Needham of Stenton (EARWAKER’s East Che- 
shire, i. 182). He was thus half-brother of 
Sir Richard Bulkeley [q. v.]. He was en- 
tered in the beginning of 1587 a commoner 
in Brasenose College, Oxford, where he pro- 
ceeded B.A.; he afterwards moved to St. 
Edmund Hall, where he took his M.A. de- 
gree in 1593. On 13 Nov. of the same year 
he was ordained deacon by Hugh Bellot, 
bishop of Bangor. In 1618 he became arch- 
deacon of Dublin, and he was promoted to its 
jsee in 1619. Subsequently he was an Irish 
| privy councillor. From 1634 till death he was 
treasurer of Cashel. Herevived thecontroversy 
regarding the primacy of Ireland, and on the 
question being submitted to Strafford, lord 
deputy, the precedency was given to Armagh. 
Bulkeley was one of the council who in 1646 
issued a proclamation confirmatory of peace 
concluded in that month between the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde and the Roman catholics. 
For resisting the act prohibiting the use of 
the Book of Common Prayer he was in 1647 
committed to prison. On 8 March 1649 it 
was decreed that all honours, castles, &c. be- 
longing to the archbishopric of Dublin should 
be vested in General Ireton, president of 
Munster. The archbishop died at Tallaght 
on 8 Sept. 1650, in his eighty-second year, 
and was buried in St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
under the communion-table. By his wife 
Alice, daughter of Roland Bulkeley of Con- 
way, he left issue. He was the author of a 
pamphlet, ‘Proposals for sending back the 
Nobility and Gentry of Ireland.’ 

[Wood’s Athene Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 806-7; 
D’Alton’s Memoirs of the Archbishops of Dub- 
lin, 258-75 ; Cotton’s Fasti Eccles. Hibern. ii. 21 ; 
Ware’s Works, ed. Harris, i. 355-6; Fuller’s 
Worthies of England, ed. Nichols, ii. 572; Or- 
merod’s Cheshire; Earwaker’s East ana 

T. F. H. 


BULKELEY, Six RICHARD (1533- 
1621), knight, the eldest son of Sir Richard 
Bulkeley of Cheadle and Beaumaris, and 
Margaret, daughter of Sir John Savage of 
Clifton and Rocksavage, Cheshire, was de- 
scended from an old Cheshire family (see 
pedigree in OrmERon’s-Cheshire, ed. Helsby, 
iii, 628; and in Earwaxer’s Last Cheshire, 
i. 181). In 1561, while his father was still 
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alive, he was appointed constable of Beau- 
maris, and in 1570 he was elected sheriff for 
Anglesey. He represented Anglesey in the 
parliaments of 1562, of 1571, in February 
1603-4, and in April 1614. His first wife 
was Katherine, daughter of Sir William 
Davenport of Bramhall, Cheshire, who died 
on 21 Oct. 1578, leaving him one son 
and one daughter. In February 1576-7 
he was married to a daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Burgh, knight, lord Burgh of Gains- 
borough, and the day preceding the mar- 
riage he received the honour of knighthood. 
By the second marriage he had two sons 
and two daughters. Irom entries of his 
children’s baptisms at Cheadle it would ap- 
pear that in the earlier period of his life he 
chiefly resided there, but latterly he seems 
to have preferred his Welsh estate, where in 
1618 he erected the mansion of Baron Hill. 
He was a favourite of Queen Elizabeth, and 
a member of her household. Near London 
his residence was at Lewisham, where in 1577 
the queen ‘went a-maying’ (NicHoLs, Pro- 
gresses of Elizabeth, iii. 577). He succeeded 
in retaining her friendship till the last, not- 
withstanding the special hostility of the Earl 
of Leicester. Having been appointed chief 
ranger of Snowdon, Leicester attempted to 
bring within the limits of the forest most of 
the freeholders’ lands in the counties of Angle- 
sey, Caernarvon, and Merioneth. The scheme 
was only defeated by the promptitude and 
influence of Bulkeley ; whereupon Leicester 
in revenge accused him before the council 
of having had conferences in 1585 with 
Thomas Salisbury, one of the accomplices 
of Anthony Babington [q. v.] (PmnNant, 
Tour in Wales, ed. Rhys, ii, 391). The 
queen, however, expressed her incredulity 
as to any ground for such an accusation, 
and after Bellot, bishop of Bangor, had ex- 
amined into the matter, Bulkeley received 
his liberty. Subsequently, according to Pen- 
nant, the earl’s retainers hired boats with the 
design of drowning Bulkeley on his passage 
from Westminster to London. Having been 
informed of their designs, Bulkeley borrowed 
the lord mayor's barge, and furnishing it with 
men, drums, and trumpets, rowed down to 
Greenwich, where the court was held, and on 
landing caused the drums to be beat and the 
trumpets to be sounded. The Earl of Leices- 
ter called the queen’s attention to the strange 
conduct of Bulkeley, but when Bulkeley 
stated the cause of it, she effected an out- 
ward reconciliation between them which 
lasted till the earl’s death shortly afterwards. 
Bulkeley had a violent quarrel with his 
eldest son for having married ‘a poor cot- 
tager’s daughter,’ and refused to grant him 
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any allowance (Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 
1603-10, p. 132). In 1618 the son’s widow 
sued him for an allowance, and for slander- 
ing his son’s mother in denying the validity 
of the marriage (ibid. 1611-18, p. 602), and 
decision was given for an annuity of 5920. 
(ibid. 1619-23, p. 87). Bulkeley died on 
28 June 1621, at the advanced age of eighty- 
eight. Possessing great wealth, he made use 
of it in the encouragement of foreign com- 
merce, and in supplying himself with the best 
material comforts he could purchase. He was 
a liberal entertainer of strangers passing to 
and from Ireland. He is said to have been 
“of goodly person, fair of complexion, tall of 
stature. He was temperate in his diet, not 
drinking of healths. In his habit he never 
changed his fashion, but always wore round 
breeches and thick bumbast doublets, though 
very gallant and rich’ (PENNANT, Tour in 
Wales, ed. Rhys, iii. 389). Shortly after his 
death Thomas Cheadle and Lady Bulkeley 
were put on their trial for conspiring to 
poison him (Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 
addenda, 1580-1625, pp. 640-1). They were 
acquitted, but, on the ground that unfair influ- 
ence had been used to secure an acquittal, a 
new trial was granted, which after many de- 
lays took place before the justice of assizes for 
Anglesey in 1634 (767d. 1634-5, p. 185). The 
jury found them not guilty, but because 
Cheadle had used undue practices to hinder 
the course of proceeding, they bound him 
over to keep the peace. They also found 
that the evidence pointed to the probability 
that Bulkeley had died by poison, although 
it was not such as infallibly to convince 
Details of the circumstances of the trial and 
the evidence on one side and the other are 
in the State Papers (ibid. 1634-5, p. 257). 
[Dunn’s Heraldic Visitations of Wales, ii. 135; 
Ormerod’s Cheshire, ed. Helsby, iii. 628; Ear- 
waker’s East Cheshire, i. 181 ; Pennant’s Tour in 
Wales, ed. Rhys, i. 40, iii. 388-94; Parry’s 
Royal Visits and Progresses in Wales, 2nd ed. 
317-18; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. ix. 125, 353; 
State Papers (Dom. Series).] De es 


BULKELEY, RICHARD (d. 1650), 
royalist general, was son of Thomas, created 
Viscount Bulkeley of Cashel by patent at 
Oxford on 6 Jan. 1643-4, and of Blanche, 
daughter of Robert Coytmore of Coedmore, 
Carnarvon, his father’s first wife. Lord Bulke- 
ley (1585-1659) was the second son of Sir 
Richard Bulkeley [q. v.] by his second wife, 
Vane daughter of Sir ‘William Burgh, lord 

urgh. 

Bulkeley’s brief appearance in history is 
connected with the attempt made in 1648 
by Lord Byron to secure Anglesey and raise 
North Wales for the king, in concert with 
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Hamilton’s royalist invasion of England. The 
first object was accomplished, but the in- 
trigues of Williams, archbishop of York, made 
that success futile and the completion of the 
task impossible. Byron alleges that the arch- 
bishop’s main instrument was the ambition 
of Bulkeley, ‘an ignorant and wilful young 
man’ (Clarendon State Papers, ii. 418). 
‘Williams persuaded him that it was not for 
his nor the Welsh nation’s honour that a 
stranger, as Byron was, should command 
them; and that the county had power under 
the king’s commission of array to choose its 
own commander, and Bulkeley was chosen 
accordingly. Byron resolved to leave the 
island; but before doing so he wrote to a 
meeting of cavalier gentlemen, declaring the 
commission he had from the Prince of Wales, 
and his intention of conferring the command 
of the island upon Bulkeley. To this letter 
no answer was returned. The parliamentary 
colonel, Mytton, mustered men at Bangor. 
Bulkeley, who was both ignorant himself and 
unwilling to be advised by others, took no 
steps to defend the island, and neglected the 
easy task of intercepting the few boats: sent 
over by Mytton. Their crews surprised the 
guard, and the whole force landed unopposed. 
Bulkeley got his men together, fought, ‘and 
was presently routed.’ He took refuge in the 
castle of Beaumaris with the remnant of his 
followers, ‘leaving all their horses, most of 
their arms, and the plunder of the whole 
island as the spoil of the conquerors.’ The 
castle surrendered on 2 Oct. 1648. On 
19 Feb. 1649-50 Bulkeley was treacherously 
killed by Richard Cheadle, who appears to 
have been a major in the parliament’s service. 
Earwaker says he was ‘killed in a duel on 
Lavan Sands’ (Harwaker, East Cheshire, i. 
183). Cheadle was executed at Conway 
(WHITELOCKE ; Lope). 

[Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland (Archdall), v. 26; 
Clarendon State Papers, ii. 418, fo. ed.; White- 
locke’s Memorials, 480.] R. C. B. 


BULKELEY, Sir RICHARD (1644- 
1710), author, the eldest son’of Sir Richard 
Bulkeley of Dunlavan, county Wicklow, was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1680, and M.A. in 1681, 
being also made a fellow in the same year. 
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On 4 March 1680 he was specially created | (72. 


B.A. of Christ Church, Oxford. He succeeded 
in 1685 tothe Irish baronetcy which had been 
conferred on his father in 1672, and was 
M.P. for Fechard (Wexford), 1692 till death. 
He was elected to the Royal Society, and 
among its ‘Transactions’ are to be found 
the following communications: 1. In 1685 
(No. 172) ‘On a New Sort of Calesh,’ so 
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3 Bulkeley 
constructed that it was almost impossible to 
overturn it, but having, as is mentioned by 
Evelyn (Diary, ii. 242), the disadvantages 
that it would hold only one person, that it 
was ready to take fire every ten miles, and 
that it created an almost insufferable noise. 
2. In 1693 (No. 199) ‘An Account of the 
Giant’s Causeway’ (by no means accurate). 
3. In 1693 (No. 205) ‘ About Improvements 
to be made in Ireland by growing Maize.’ 
4. In 1693 (No. 212) ‘On the Propagation 
of Elmseed.’ Later in life he became a con- 
vert of certain French enthusiasts pretend- 
ing to the gift of prophecy and the power of 
working miracles, and in defence of their 
opinions printed ‘An Answer to several 
Treatises lately published on the subject of the 
Prophets,’ 1708, part i.; ‘An Impartial Ac- 
count of the Prophets of the Cevennes in a 
Letter to a Friend,’ written as an introduc- 
tion to ‘ Prophetical Extracts’ (1695 P) ; and 
to ‘Warning of the Spirit’ by Abraham 
Whitro’ (1709) wrote a preface, ‘which is 
also a continuation of an answer to diverse 
treatises lately written on the subject.’ In 
support of the pretensions of the enthusiasts 
he quoted his own experience, asserting that 
he had been cured of continuous headache, of 
stone, and of rupture, so that he no longer 
required to wear a truss. It was also as- 
serted that he cherished the confident expec- 
tation of being cured of a crooked back, a 
deformity natural to him (MS. of Dr. Calamy, 
Biog. Brit. ed. Kippis, 11.144), Hearne (Re- 
liquie, i. 149) refers to an Anne Topham 
who received ‘ great sums of money from Sir 
Richard Bulkeley to carry on this cheat.’ 
Such was his fanatical devotion to the sect, 
that he had formed an intention of selling 
his estates to distribute among them, when 
he died on 7 April 1710. He was buried in 
his impropriate church in Ewell, Surrey, 
under the altar, where there is a monument 
to him and his wife in black marble. His 
house at Ewell, Surrey, was, on account of 
his debts, sold shortly after his death. 
[Ware’s Writers of Ireland, ed. Harris, p. 263 ; 
Aubrey’s Antiquities of Surrey, ii. 220-1; Le 
Neve’s Monumenta; Lodge’s Irish Peerage, v. 
22-4.] THis 


BULKELEY, Lapy or Mrs. SOPHIA 
. 1688), Jacobite, was a younger daughter 
of Walter Stuart, the third son of Lord 
Blantyre, her elder sister being the celebrated 
court beauty Frances Teresa, ‘ Mrs. Stewart,’ 
afterwards married to Charles, fifth duke of 
Richmond (Graneur, Biog. Hist. iv. 184). 
In 1668, on Sunday, 30 Aug., shortly after 
her sister’s marriage, Sophia Stuart was seen 
by Pepys walking in St. James's Park with 
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her sister (PEpys’s Diary, p. 532, Chandos 
ed.), when she was pronounced very hand- 
some. She married Henry Bulkeley, fourth 
son of Thomas, the first viscount Bulkeley 
of Baron Hill, near Beaumaris (CoLLINs’s 
Peerage, viii. 15), master of the household 
to Charles II and James II (Notes and Querves, 
8rd ser. i. 69), and brother of Richard Bulke- 
ley, d. 1650 [q. v.] This marriage placed 
Sophia about the court, and was followed by 
her election to the office of lady of the bed- 
chamber to James II’s queen. About 1680 it 


was thought that Godolphin was enamoured | 


of her, a report referred to in a line of a satire 
published in that year, ‘Bulkeley’s Godol- 
phin’s only care ;’ and an entry in the ‘ Trea- 
sury Order Book’ at the Customs, D, 352, 
F. 303, under ‘ Buckley,’ shows some payment 
to her (2b.) during a stay she was making in 
France. In 1688 she is thought to have been 
with the queen at the birth of the young 
James, prince of Wales, the ground for this 
being a satire, ‘The Deponents,’ in which 
there is a passage— 
Then painted B ley early in the morn, 
Came to St. James’s to see his highness born ; 
With all the haste she could she up did rise, 
Soon dress’d, and came by nine a clock precise, &c. 
(State Poems, iii. 260-1.) 


Another report concerning her was that she 
was put into the Bastille, after the flight of 
James and his queen to Versailles, for cor- 
respondence with Godolphin (GRANGER, su- 
pra, quoting from DaLRyMPLyE’s Memorials, 
pt. ii, p. 189). She had six children. Of 
three of these nothing is recorded; of the 
others, James became a resident in France, 
and left a family there; Charlotte married 
Daniel, viscount Clare, of Ireland; and Ann 
married James, duke of Berwick, the natural 
son of James II. 

In Bromley’s ‘ Cat. of Engraved Portraits,’ 
p 109, there is mention of a portrait of Sophia 

ulkeley by Gascar, a French painter who 
came over to England in the train of La Que- 
rouaille, duchess of Portsmouth (PILKINGTON, 
Lives of Painters). The date is put 1761, a 
typographical error for 1716,about which date 
it is probable that Sophia Bulkeley died. 


[Notes and Queries, 8rd ser. i. 69; Collins’s 
Peerage of England, ed. 1812, viii. 15; Poems 
on Affairs of State, iii, 260-1; Granger’s Biog. 
Hist. ed. 1775, iv. 184 ; Bromley's Catalogue of 
Engraved Portraits, p. 109.] J.H. 


BULKLEY, CHARLES (1719-1797), 
baptist minister, the fourth son of Thomas 
Bulkley, silk mercer in Ludgate Street, and 
Esther, fourth daughter of Matthew Hen 
the commentator, was born in London 18 Oct. 
1719, His early education was under Lan- 
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caster, a clergyman at Chester. He was 
trained for the ministry under Doddridge, 
whose Northampton academy he entered in 
1736. His first settlement was with the 
presbyterian congregation at Welford, Nor- 
thamptonshire. From this he soon removed 
to Colchester, where he made no long stay. 
Under the influence of John Ashworth, 
brother of Caleb Ashworth [q. v.], he em- 
braced the views of the general or Arminian 
baptists, went to London, and was immersed, 
Ashworth had been minister of the baptist 
congregation at White’s Alley, Little Moor- 
fields; in 1743 Bulkley was the successful 
candidate (in competition with Richard Baron 
[q. v.]) for that office, but he soon removed to 
a more prominent position, and Bulkley, in 
1745, succeeded James Foster [q. v.] at the 
Barbican, carrying with him his congregation 
from White’s Alley. Some years later, when 
Foster retired (January 1752) from the Sun- 
day evening lectureship at the Old Jewry, 
Bulkleyagain succeededhim. This saysmuch 
for his repute; yet it was as a thinker, not as 
an orator, that Bulkley shone. He came 
round, after Foster’s death, to the more liberal 
view of the eucharistic ordinance known as 
‘mixt communion,’ and was taken to task for 
it by Grantham Killingworth, a leading gene- 
ral baptist layman of Norwich. Heisreported 
to have had a crowded audience at the Old 
Jewry for some few years. In 1779 the gene- 
ral baptist cause in London was declining. 
Bulkley’s congregation associated with three 
others in building a small meeting-house in 
Worship Street, Finsbury (removed 1878; 
congregation now at Bethnal Green). With 
two exceptions, all of Bulkley’s publications 
were issued before this removal. His‘ Notes’ 
on Bolingbroke’s philosophical writings (be- 
gun in the ‘ Evening Advertiser,’ April to Sep- 
tember 1754) attracted some attention, but 
are now forgotten. He pursued the active 
exercise of his ministry till his death, though 
paralysis in 1795 shattered his health and 
affected hisspeech. Bulkley died on 15 April 
1797, and was buried on 25 April in the 
graveyard behind the meeting-house in Wor- 
ship Street. He marriedin 1749 Ann Fiske, 
of Colchester (died August 1783), but had no 
issue. He published : 1.‘ A Vindication of my 
Lord Shaftesbury, on the subject of Ridicule,’ 
&e., 1751, 4to (in reply to John Brown, 1715- 
1766 [q.v.]) 2. ‘A Vindication of my Lord 
Shaftesbury, on the subjects of Morality and 
Religion, &c.,’ 1752, 4to (continuation of the 
preceding). 3. ‘ Discourses,’ 1752, 8vo (fifteen 
in number; reissued 1760). 4. ‘Notes onthe 
Philosophical Writings of Lord Bolingbroke. 
In Three Parts,’ &c., 1755, 8vo. 5. ‘On the 
Earthquake at Lisbon, 1756, 8vo. 6. ‘The 
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Natureand Necessity of National Repentance,’ 
1756, 8vo. 7. ‘Observations upon Natural 
Religion and Christianity, &c.” 1757, 4to 
(in reply to Bishop Sherlock’s ‘ Discourses’). 


8. ‘The Christian Minister, 1758, 12mo (ser- | 
mons). 9. ‘Sermons on Public Occasions,’ | 
1761, 8vo. 10. ‘The Oeconomy of the Gospel, | 


in Four Books,’ 1764, large 4to (intended asa 


complete body of divinity; has a remarkable | 


subscription list). 11. ‘Discourses on the 
Parables, &c., and the Miracles, &c.,’ 1770-1, 
8vo, 4 vols. 12. ‘Catechetical Exercises,’ 
1774, 12mo. 18. ‘Preface to Notes on the 
Bible,’ 1791, 8vo, and various single sermons. 
Posthumous were: 14. ‘An Apology for Hu- 
man Nature,’ n. d. 12mo (prefatory address to 
William Wilberforce, by John Evans, M.A., 
dated 2 Oct. 1797). 165. ‘ Notes on the Bible,’ 
1802, 8vo, 3 vols. (edited, with Memoir pre- 
fixed to vol. iii., by Joshua Toulmin, D.D. 
The ‘Notes’ are not original, but a body of 
illustrative passages is from a wide 
range of reading in classical, rabbinical, pa- 
tristic, and later authors). 


{Evans’s Funeral Sermonand Life, 1797 ; Toul- 
min’s Memoir, 1802; Turner’s Lives of Eminent 
Unitarians, 1840, 1.200; Lawrence’s Descendants 
of P. Henry, 1844, p. 2 (needs correction).] 

A.G 


BULKLEY, PETER (1583-1659), di- 
vine, came of a branch of the old Cheshire 
family of that name, their immediate ances- 
tors having been seated at Woore in Shrop- 
shire. He was the second son of the Rev. 
Edward Bulkley, D.D., prebendary of Lich- 
field and rector of Odell in Bedfordshire, by 
his wife Olyff Irby, a daughter of the en- 


nobled house of Irby in the county of Lin- | 


coln (W. M. Harvry, History of Willey 
Hundred, pp. 364-6; Hinman, Early Puri- 
tan Settlers of the Colony of Connecticut, p. 
379). Born at Odell on 31 Jan. 1582-3, 
he matriculated, when about sixteen years 
of age, at St. John’s College, Cambridge, of 
which society he became a fellow. 


dou ‘tful authority, to have proceeded B.D. 
In sanuary 1619-20, by the death of his 


father, he succeeded to the living of Odell, | 


in addition to a considerable estate, and 
under the liberal rule of Lord-keeper Wil- 
liams, then bishop of Lincoln, and his dio- 
cesan, remained unmolested for fifteen years, 
although he was well known to have inherited 
his father’s distaste to a too rigid observance 
of ceremonial. When Laud became primate, 
Bulkley was immediately informed against 
and as promptly silenced by the vicar-general 
Sir Nathaniel Brent. Perceiving little pro- 
spect of ever being allowed to resume the 
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He took | 
his M.A. degree in 1608, and is said, but on | 
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duties of his ministry here, Bulkley sold his 
estate, and in the summer of 1635 embarked 
with three of his sons for New England. For 
the more perfect deception of the government 
spies he had sent on his wife and the rest of 
his children some weeks before (SAVAGE, Ge- 
nealogical Dictionary, i. 290-2). After a brief 
stay at Cambridge, Massachusetts, Bulkley, 
taking with him some trusted planters, moved 
up further into the woods, and in 1686 founded 
a settlement to which he gave the name of 
Concord. Here, on 5 July of the same year, 
_ he formed the twelfth church which had been 
established in the colony, and in April 1637 
was appointed one of the moderators of the 
synod, the other being the still more celebrated 
Thomas Hooker. 

Bulkley died at Concord on 9 March 
1658-9. An exact copy of his very curious 
| will is to be found in vol. x. of the ‘New 
| England Historical and Genealogical Regis- 
| ter,’ pp. 167-70. 

He married, firstly, Jane, daughter of 
Thomas Allen of Goldington in Bedford- 
shire, and by her, who died at Odell in 1626, 
| had nine sons and two daughters. One son, 
| John, graduated at Harvard as M.A. in 
1642, and, returning to England, was insti- 
tuted by the parliamentary committee to the 
rectory of Fordham, Hissex. He is Walker’s 
‘certain Independent of New England’ (Suf- 
Serings of the Clergy, pt. ii. p. 330). Being 
| ejected in 1662, he removed to Wapping, 
where he practised physic with success for 
several years. He died at St. Katherine’s, 
_near the Tower, in 1689 (Canamy, Nonconf. 
| Memorial, ed. 8. Palmer, 1802, ii. 200). After 
remaining a widower for eight years, Bulk- 
ley took for his second wife Grace, a daughter 
_of Sir Richard Chetwode, knight, of Odell 
| (G. Baxer, Northamptonshire, i. 740), who 
brought him a family of three sons and one 
daughter. After Bulkley’s death his widow 
removed to New London, where she died on 
21 April 1669. Cotton Mather has given a 
pleasing sketch of Bulkley’s life (Magnalia 
Christt_ Americana, bk. iii. pp. 96-8). His only 
_ publication is entitled ‘The Gospel-Covenant, 
or the Covenant of Grace Opened,’ 4to, 
London, 1646, pp. 383 (second and enlarged 
edition, 4to, London, 1651, pp. 482. Third 
| edition, 4to, London, 1674). This work is 
composed of sermons preached at Concord 
upon Zechariah ix. 11, ‘the blood of thy 
covenant,’ and obtained an extensive popu- 
larity. It is dedicated in affectionate terms 
to Oliver St. John, then solicitor-general, and 
afterwards chief justice of the common pleas, 
of whose kindness and bounty Bulkley makes 
grateful mention in his will, ‘ his liberality 
having been a great help and support unto 
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me in these my later times, & many Straytes.’ 
Cotton Mather also prints some of Bulkley’s 
Latin verses, but they do not give us any 
favourable idea of his classical attainments. 
[W. Allen’s American Biog. Dict., 3rd edit., 
pp. 159-60; S. F. Drake’s Dict. of American 
Biography, pp. 139-40; Brook’s Lives of the 
Puritans, iii. 318-19; Neal’s Hist. of the Puri- 
tans (1822), ii. 239.] G. G. 


BULL, DANIEL (7.1657-1681), silenced 
minister, was elected pastor of Stoke Newing- 
ton on 27 Sept. 1657 (William Heath, the 


rector, was under sequestration) in the room | 


of Thomas Manton, afterwards D.D. Crom- 
well confirmed the appointment on 25 Nov. 
At the Restoration Heath was reinstated in 
the living, but Bull did not leave Newing- 
ton, and continued to preach there till the 
Uniformity Act, 1662. It puzzles Palmer 
that in the London collection of farewell 
sermons he is described as of Newington 
Green. This probably means that he left 
the rectory to reside on the green, but was 
still allowed to lecture at the parish church 
after Heath had resumed possession. Perhaps 
he acted as Heath’s curate; in any case he 
is more properly described as silenced than 
as ejected. Bull was probably the founder 
of the presbyterian congregation at Newing- 
ton Green. We find him as colleague with 
John Howe as pastor of the presbyterian con- 
gregation at SilverStreet. Here he fell into 
someimmorality, of which we have no particu- 
lars, but it wassufliciently grave to extinguish 
his career. Howe’ssermon, ‘A Discourse of 
Charity in reference to other Men’s Sins’ 
(1 Cor. xiii. 6), appended to his ‘ Thought- 
fulness for the Morrow,’ 1681, 8vo, was called 
forth by this painful case, which Calamy 
speaks of as a ‘single instance’ among the 
nonconformists of 1662. Bull was probably 
living at the date (1702) of Calamy’s first 
edition. In the second edition is a note by 
Samuel Stancliff, formerly minister at Ro- 
therhithe, who strongly affirms Bull’s peni- 
tence. His two sermons are in ‘Farewell 
Sermons by London Ministers, &c.,’ 1663, 
8vo (John xiv. 16, and Acts xx. 32). 
[Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, 1714, pt. ii. 
p- 171; Calamy’s Abridgment, 1702, p. 281; 
Account, 1713, p. 471; Palmer’s Nonconf. Me- 
morial, 1802, ii. 458 sq., 467.]j A. G. 


BULL, GEORGE (1634-1710), bishop of 
St. David’s, belonged to an old Somersetshire 
family, and was born, 25 March 1634, in the 
parish of St. Cuthbert, Wells. His father dedi- 
cated him to the Christian ministry at the 
font, but he was not aware of this until he had 
been ordained. He was educated first in the 
grammar school at Wells, and then in the 
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free school at Tiverton under Mr. Samuel 
Butler, a noted scholar in his day. Before 
he was fourteen years old he went into resi- 
dence at Exeter College, Oxford. He does 
not appear to have been very diligent at the 
university, though he won the regard of two 
eminent men there—Dr. Conant, rector of 
the college, and Bishop Prideaux. He also 
became during his undergraduate days an 
intimate friend of Mr. Clifford, afterwards 
the lord high treasurer of England. In 1649, 
while yet a lad of fifteen, he refused to take 
the ‘engagement,’ following the example of 
his tutor, Mr. Ackland. The tutor and pupil 
left the university together, and settled at 
North Cadbury in Somersetshire, and Bull 
was more industrious here than at the uni- 
versity. He was also here brought more 
closely under the influence of an excellent 
sister. He was next persuaded to place him- 
self under the guidance of a Mr. William 
Thomas, rector of Ubley, a puritan divine. 
Bull, however, was not so much influenced 
by Mr. William Thomas as by his son, Mr. 
Samuel Thomas, who took the opposite views 
to those of his father, and directed Bull to 
read such divines as Hooker, Hammond, and 
Jeremy Taylor. On leaving Mr. Thomas, 
Bull applied to Dr. Skinner, the ejected 
bishop of Oxford, for episcopal ordination, 
and was ordained by him deacon and priest 
the same day, when he was only twenty-one 
years of age. After his ordination he took 
the small living of St. George’s, near Bristol, 
from which, as its value was only 30/.a year, — 
it was not thought worth while to eject 
him. Here he was very diligent in his 
parish work, and spent more than the value 
of the living upon the poor. He had some 
little trouble with the quakers, but won the 
esteem of the great majority of his parishio- 
ners. Bull, like Sanderson and others, used 
the church prayers, which he knew by heart, 
without the book. He used to spend two 
months every year at Oxford for the purpose 
of consulting the libraries there, and on 
his way to and from the university he always 
visited Sir William Master of Cirencester. 
On those occasions he was wont to help the 
incumbent, Mr, Alexander Gregory, whose 
daughter Bridget he married on Ascension 
day, 1658, In the same year he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Suddington St. 
Mary’s, near Cirencester, through the influ- 
ence of Lady Pool, the lady of the manor, 
In 1659 the rectory at Suddington became 
one of the many places of meeting at which 
the friends of the exiled dynasty assembled 
to concert measures for the restoration of 


King Charles. Bull was accustomed to assist 


his father-in-law in the church services at 
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Cirencester, and he was so acceptable to the 
parishioners, that when the living became 
vacant they were most anxious that he 
should succeed to it; but he steadily refused 
to allow any efforts to be made on his behalf. 
In 1662 he was presented to the vicarage of 
Suddington St. Peter’s by the lord chan- 
cellor (Clarendon), at the request of Dr. 
Nicholson, bishop of Gloucester. This being 
a contiguous parish, he was able to hold it 
with Suddington St. Mary’s. The united 
incomes of the two parishes did not exceed 
1007. a year net; and the two villages to- 
gether did not contain more than thirty 
families, At Suddington he wrote his first 
book, the ‘Harmonia Apostolica,’ in which 
he attempted to reconcile the apparent dis- 
crepancies between St. Paul and St. James on 
the relationship of faith and good works in 
christian justification. He advocated the 
principle that St. Paul ought to be inter- 
preted by St. James, not St. James by St. 
Paul, on the ground that St. James wrote 
latest, and was presumably acquainted with 
St. Paul’s teaching. Bishop Morley wrote a 
pacers letter to his clergy against Bull; 

r. Barlow, afterwards bishop of Lincoln, 


lectured against him at Oxford; Dr. Tully, | 


principal of St. Edmund Hall, wrote an 
answer, in which he is said to have been 
assisted by Morley and Barlow; Charles 
Gataker, son of Thomas Gataker, well known 
from his treatise ‘On Lots,’ and Thomas Tru- 
man and John Toombes, nonconformists, 
also wrote against him. The ‘Harmonia 
Apostolica’ was published in 1669-70, and 
his ‘ Examen Censure’ (his reply to Gataker), 
and his ‘ Apologia pro Harmonia’ (his reply 
to Barlow) in 1675. His greatest work of 
all, too, if not actually an answer to, was 
called forth by, his assailants. His advocacy 
of the necessity of good works caused his 
adversaries to insinuate that he was a 
Socinian. To vindicate himself from this 
charge, Bull wrote his memorable ‘ Defensio 
Fidei Niceenz.’ It was finished in 1680, but 
was offered in vain to three publishers. Bull 
wrote, we are told, several works which 
never saw the light, and the ‘ Defensio’ was 
all but consigned to the same limbo. But 
happily he showed his manuscript to a friend, 
who persuaded him to ‘take it out of thegrave’ 
and show it to Dr. Jane, regius professor of 
divinity at Oxford. The professor recognised 
the value of the work, and showed it to the 
famous Dr. Fell, bishop of Oxford and dean 
of Christ Church, who nobly undertook the 
whole cost of the publication. When it was 
printed in 1685, it was most favourably re- 
ceived; its fame extended to foreign lands ; 
it was mentioned with praise by the great 
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Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, who, in his con- 
troversy with Jurieu, referred his adversary 
to ‘that learned English protestant, Dr. Bull’ 
The ‘Defensio’ was a very seasonable as 
well as a very valuable work; for not only 
the antitrinitarians, but also some of the 
believers in the Trinity—notably Petavius 
the jesuit, and Episcopius—denied that the 
ante-Nicene fathers held the same doctrines 


|as those which were established at the 


council of Nicea. Bull took upon himself 
to prove that they did. The ‘ Defensio’ was 
written in excellent Latin. It still remains 
the ‘locus classicus’ of that particular branch 
of the great trinitarian controversy with 
which it exclusively deals, and the objections 
which have been raised against it seem, partly 
at least, to have risen from what really is one 
of its chief merits. Bull showed great self- 
restraint in never being tempted to diverge 
from his proper subject (the opinions of the 
ante-Nicene fathers) into any of the other 
numerous questions connected with the doc- 
trine of the Trinity ; and consequently those 
who have looked for a satisfactory reply to 
any question except that to which Bull con- 
fined himself, have not found what they 
wanted. Bull’s next work, the ‘Judicium 
Ecclesize Catholice,’ though not published 
until nine years after the ‘ Defensio’ (1694), 
must be regarded as a supplement to the 
earlier work. Episcopius held that the 
Nicene fathers did not consider a belief in 
our Lord’s true and proper divinity as an 
indispensable term of catholic communion ; 
Bull wrote the ‘Judicium’ to prove that they 
did. His latest work on the trinitarian 
question, entitled ‘ Primitiva et Apostolica 
Traditio,’ was directed against the opinion of 
Daniel Zwicker, that Christ’s divinity, pre- 
existence, and incarnation were inventions of 
early heretics. The three works are, in fact, 
a sort of trilogy. Another work, though not 
actually a part of the same subject, obviously 
arose from it. Robert Nelson, Bull’s pupil 
and biographer, encouraged by the favour- 
able remarks which Bossuet had made upon 
the ‘ Defensio,’ sent the great French prelate 
a copy of the ‘Judicium.’ Bossuet was 
equally pleased with this work, and showed 
it to his brother prelates; and Bull had the 
unique honour (for an Anglican divine) of 
receiving ‘the unfeigned congratulations of 
the whole clergy of France assembled at 
St. Germain’s for the great service he had 
done to the catholic church by defending 
the determination of the necessity of believ- 
ing the divinity of the Son of God.’ At the 
same time, Bossuet expressed his wonder as 
to what Bull meant by the word ‘ catholic,’ 
and why it was that he remained separated 
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from the unity of Rome. Bull had, of course, 
a sufficient answer from his own point of 
view to give to these questions, and he gave 
it in a treatise entitled ‘The Corruptions of 
the Church of Rome,’ the most popular, per- 
haps, and the liveliest of all his works. 

Bull was rector of Suddington for twenty- 
seven years, and had to encounter much oppo- 
sition from his dissenting parishioners; and 
though he was quite strong and conciliatory 
enough to hold his own, he must have suffered 
much worry in the process. Immediately 
after the publication of the ‘ Defensio’ Bull’s 
prospects began to brighten. He had been pre- 
sented in 1678 to a prebend of small value 
at Gloucester by the lord chancellor (the 
Earl of Nottingham), to whom in gratitude 
he dedicated his great work. In 1685 he 
was presented to the rectory of Avening, a 
living of about double the value of the two 
Suddingtons. The increase of income was 
most acceptable ; for though he had a small 
patrimony besides his living, it is clear that 
he was straitened in his means. His first 
work at Avening was to rebuild the par- 
sonage-house, which had been burnt down. 
He had some little trouble with his new 
parishioners, but he succeeded there, as he 
had done elsewhere, in living it down, In 
1686 he was appointed by Archbishop San- 
croft to the archdeaconry of Llandaff. The 
archdeaconry was the archbishop’s ‘ option.’ 
He was also, on the nomination of his old 
friend Bishop Fell, admitted to the degree 
of D.D. at Oxford without the payment of 
the usual fees, although he had never taken 
any university degree. After the Revolution 
he was placed on the commission of peace, 
and continued to act as a magistrate until 
he was made a bishop. A general effort was 
then being made to induce magistrates to 
enforce the laws against immorality and pro- 
faneness ; this was one of the chief objects of 
the societies for the reformation of manners, 
of which Bull was an ardent supporter, and 
to help on this work was the avowed object 
for which Bull undertook his magisterial 
duties. In March 1704-5 Bull was appointed 
bishop of St. David’s. His age and infirmities 
prevented him from being an active prelate. 
He once formed a plan for making a tour of 
his diocese, but a severe illness detained him 
at Brecknock, where he resided, and his son- 
in-law, Mr. (afterwards archdeacon) Stevens, 
and Mr. Powell went as his commissioners 
to deliver his charge. Hearne writes in his 
‘Diary,’ under date 7 Feb. 1706-7, that ‘when 
the Bill for Security of the Church of Eng- 
land was read ... Dr. Bull sate in the Lobby 
of the House of Lords all the while smoking 
his Pipe’ (HBarne, Collections, i. 324, Oxford 
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Hist. Soc.) He held the see only four years, 
during the whole of which time he was ob- 
viously failing. He died 17 Feb. 1709-10, and 
was buried at Brecknock, where his widow 
spent the brief remainder of her days. His 
life was written shortly after his decease by 
Robert Nelson, who is said to have shortened 
hisown life by the assiduous pains he bestowed 
upon this labour of love. 

The dates and circumstances of publica- 
tion of Bull’s works have been already 
noticed. The whole of the Latin works were 
collected and edited by Dr. Ernest Grabe in 
1703, with a preface and many annotations 
by the editor, which gave great satisfaction 
to the author. The edition is in one volume 
folio. These works have been translated into 
English at various times. A translation of the 
‘Harmonia Apostolica’ was made by the 
Rev. T. Wilkinson of Great Houghton in 
1801. The ‘ Harmonia,’ ‘Examen Censure,’ 
‘Defensio,’ and ‘Judicium’ form part of the 
‘Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology’ pub- 
lished at Oxford 1842-55. The ‘Opinion 
of the Catholic Church,’ a translation of the 
‘Judicium,’ was published with a memoir of 
Bull’s life by T. Rankin in 1825, and a full 
edition of all the works of Bull (including 
the sermons and Nelson’s Life), ‘ collected 
and revised by the Rev. E. Burton,’ was pub- 
lished, in seven volumes octavo, at the Cla- 
rendon Press, Oxford, in 1827. The ‘Cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Rome’ was so 
popular that it reached a fourth edition in 
1714. It was translated into Italian, and 
passed through more than one edition in that 
tongue. ‘A Companion to Candidates for 
Orders, or the Great Importance of the 
Priestly Office,’ by Bull, was published after 
his death,in 1714. He also left orders to his 
son Robert to publish his sermons after his 
death. This was accordingly done. They 
are only twenty in number, but they deal 
with curious and interesting subjects in an 
interesting manner. ‘On the Middle State,’ 
‘On the low and mean earthly condition of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary as contrasted with 
her primitive and proper title of Mother of 
God,’ ‘On S. Paul’s Thorn in the Flesh and 
the Cloke he left at Troas,’ ‘On the Exist- 
ence and Ministration of Angels,’ ‘On De- 
grees of Glory in Christ’s Heavenly King- 
dom,’ are the titles of some of them. The 
most popular is his visitation sermon, ‘ Con- 
cerning the Difficulty and Danger of the 
Priestly Office,’ which covers the same ground 
as the ‘Companion’ above mentioned. 

[Nelson’s Life of Bishop Bull; Bull’s Works 
passim; Biog. Brit. (Kippis), ii. 695; Classic 
Preachers of the English Church, St. James’ 
Lectures, 2nd series.] ay ask fey 
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BULL, HENRY (d. 1575 ?), theological 


writer, a native of Warwickshire, was a 
demy of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1535, 
and full fellow and B.A. in 1540. He was 
& prominent member of the party in the 
college that desired religious reformation, 
and on one occasion, with the help of Thomas 
Bentham, afterwards bishop of Lichfield, 
snatched the censer from the hand of the 
officiating priest. When Mary came to the 
throne a visitation of the college was held, 
and on 23 Oct. 1553 the visitors deprived 
Bull of his fellowship. Wood says that he 
went into exile. Strype, however, states 
that he lived quietly at home, continuing 
steadfast in the reformed faith (Memorials, 
Ii. i, 82). After the accession of Elizabeth 
he held two or three benefices (Woop). He 
died probably in 1575, and certainly before 
the publication of his translation of Luther’s 
‘Commentary on the Psalms’ in 1577, He 
edited the ‘ Apology’ of Bishop Hooper, with 
a preface, in 1562, and in the same year 
Hooper’s ‘Exposition of Psalm xxiii.’ Al- 
though he also prepared the bishop’s com- 
mentaries on three other Psalms, these were 
not published until after his death, when 
they were printed, together with the work on 
Psalm xxiii., under the title ‘ Certeine com- 
fortable Expositions of . . . Master John 
Hooper on Psalms 23, 62, 72, 77, gathered 
by Mr. H. B.,’ 1580. He was also the editor 
of ‘Christian Praiers and Holy Meditacions.’ 
The first copy of this work mentioned by 
Herbert, Lowndes, and others is that printed 
by H. Middelton in 1570. This, however, 
is stated on the title-page to have been ‘lately 
augmented.’ Its original probably was a 
book which W. Powell received license to 
print in 1566, and which took its title, 
‘Lidley’s Prayers,’ from part of Bull’s col- 
lection. ‘Christian Praiers’ was reprinted 
in 1584, 1592, and at other dates. It has 
also been reprinted in a separate volume by 
the Parker Society. Bull translated from 
Luther’s Latin ‘A Commentarie on the Fif- 
tene Psalmes called Psalmi Graduum... 
translated out of Latine into English by 
Henry Bvll,’ printed by Thomas Vautroullier, 
1577, with a preface by Foxe the martyrolo- 
gist. In this preface Foxe says that Bull, 
now ‘ departed,’ made a vow to do this work, 
that he received much spritual consolation 
from it, and that ‘it pleased the Lord to 
continue his life till this vowed work was 
fully finished,’ 


[Wood’s Athene Oxon. (Bliss), i. 424, Anti- 
quities of Oxfo-d (Gutch), ii. 105, 121 ; Strype’s 
Annals, 1. i. 310, 544, Memorials, m1. i. 82; 
Bull’s Christian Prayers, preface (Parker Soc.) ; 
Clay’s Private Prayers, preface (Parker Soc.) ; 
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Hooper's Latin Works, 182, 551 (Parker Soc.) ; 

Bull’s Commentarie on the Fiftene Psalmes (ed. 

1577), Foxe’s preface ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. 138.] 
W. H. 


BULL, JOHN (1563 ?-1628), musician, 
was, as Wood (Bodl. MSS., Wood, 19, D 4) 
states, ‘of the same family, as it seems, with 
those of his name in Somersetshire.’ Ac- 
cording to the pedigree of the Bulls of 
Peglinch or Peylinch in the parish of Wel- 
low (which is to be found in the visitation 
of Somersetshire held in 1623), he may be 
identified with the John Bull who is there 
described as the third son of John Bull of 
Peylinch, though it must be stated that this 
surmise is not corroborated by a cursory ex- 
amination of the parish register. He was 
one of the children of the Chapel Royal 
under William Blitheman [q.v.], who ‘spared 
neither time nor labour to advance’ his 
natural talent. On 24 Dec. 1582 he was 
appointed organist of Hereford Cathedral, 
where he was subsequently also master of 
the choristers. In January 1585 he was 
sworn in as a member of the Chapel Royal in 
the place of one Bodinghurst, and on 9 July 
of the following year he took the degree of 
Mus. Bac. at Oxford. In chronicling this 
event Wood (Fastt, ed. Bliss, i.) says that he 
‘had practised the faculty of music for four- 
teen years,’ which fixes the year 1572 as the 
probable date of his admission to the Chapel 
Royal as a chorister under Blitheman. On 
the death of his master, in 1591, Bull suc- 
ceeded him as organist of the Chapel Royal, 
and about the same time, or a little later, he 
is said to have taken the Mus. Doc. degree at 
Cambridge. On 29 May 1592 some curious 
entries in the Chapel cheque-book record the 
appointment, as a gentleman-extraordinary, 
of Mr. William Phelps of Tewkesbury, the 
reason being that ‘he dyd show a moste rare 
kyndnes to Mr. Doctor Bull in his great dis- 
tresse, beinge robbed in those parts.’ On 
7 July 1592 Bull took the degree of Mus. Doc. 
at Oxford. The delay is stated by Wood to 
have been caused by his having met with ‘rigid 
puritans there that could not endure church 
music.’ On thefoundation of Gresham College 
Bull was specially appointed as the first music 
lecturer, in accordance with a letter addressed 
to the mayor and aldermen of London by 
Queen Elizabeth on 30 Nov. 1596 (State Pa- 
pers, Eliz., Dom. Ser. cclx.113). Ashe was 
unable to lecture in Latin, an exemption from 
the ordinances of the college was made in his 
favour. His inaugural address was delivered 
on 6 Oct. 1597, and was printed by Thomas 
East (Stationers’ Register, ed. Arber, iii. 26), 
but no copy is known to exist, though Burney 
seems to have seenone. A passing reference 
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to Bull occurs on 31 March 1597, when a lease 
in reversion for fifty years was granted to Ro- 
bert Holland, of messuages and lands in the 
countiesof York, Surrey, Lancaster, Anglesey, 
and Derby, at a rent of 10J. 8s. 4d., without 
fine, ‘in consideration of the service of John 
Bull, organist of the chapel’ (State Papers, 
Eliz., Dom. Ser. celxii.91). In 1601 he went 
abroad, as is said, for the sake of his health, 
and travelled in France and Germany, his post 
at Gresham College being occupied during his 
absence by a deputy, Thomas Byrd, the son 
of William Byrd, the celebrated composer 
[q.v.] It was on this journey that he is said 
to have performed the celebrated feat, which 
Wood quaintly relates as follows: ‘ Hearing 
of a famous musician belonging to a certain 
cathedral (at St. Omer’s, as I have heard), he 
applied himself as a novice to him to learn 
something of his faculty, and to see and ad- 
mire his works. This musician, after some 
discourse had passed between them, con- 
ducted Bull to a vestry, or music school, 
joyning to the cathedral, and shew’d to him 
a lesson or song of forty parts, and then 
made a vaunting challenge to any person in 
the world to add one more part to them, sup- 
posing it to be so compleat and full that it 
was impossible for any mortal man to correct, 
or add to it. Bull thereupon desiring the 
use of ink and rul’d paper (such as we call 
musical paper), prayed the musician to lock 
him up in the said school for two or three 
hours; which being done, not without great 
disdain by the musician, Bull in that time, or 
less, added forty more parts to the said lesson 
orsong. The musician thereupon being called 
in, he viewed it, tried it, and retry’d it. At 
length he burst out into a great ecstacy, and 
swore by the great God that he that added 
those forty parts must either be the devil 
or Dr. Bull, &e. Whereupon, Bull making 
himself known, the musician fell down and 
ador’d him.’ Many attempts were made to 
induce him to stay at either the French or 
the Spanish court, but Elizabeth commanded 
him to return, and he accordingly resumed 
his duties at the Chapel Royal and Gresham 
College. On 15 Dec. 1606 he was admitted 
to the freedom of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company, having been bound apprentice to 
the Earl of Sussex. In the following year 
the same company gave a magnificent enter- 
tainment to the king and Prince of Wales. 
This feast took place on 16 July, and cost the 
company over 1,060/. The king dined alone 
in a separate chamber, ‘in which chamber 
was placed a very rich paier of organs, where- 
upon Mr. John Bull, Doctor of Musique and 
a Brother of this company, did play all the 
dynner time. And Mr. Nathaniel Gyles, 


master of the children of the Kyng’s Chapell, 
together with divers singing men and children 
of the said Chappell, did sing melodious songs 
at the said dynner.’ From the roof of the 
great hall was suspended a ship, in which 
three of the best singers of the day, Thomas 
Lupo, John Allen, and John Richards, sang 
songs set to music by Coperario or Cooper 
[q. v-], the favourite court composer of the 
day, while the choir of St. Paul’s assisted by 
performing songs, the words of which were 
written by Ben Jonson. On the day follow- 
ing this magnificent feast Giles and Bull 
were admitted into the livery of the com- 
pany, upon which occasion it was recorded 
that ‘the company are contented to shewe 
this favor unto them for their paynes when 
the king and prince dyned at our hall, and 
their love and kindness in bestowing the 
musique which was performed by them, 
their associates and children in the king’s 
chamber gratis, whereas the musicians in the 
greate hall exacted unreasonable somes of 
the company for the same. The companie 
therefore meane that this calling of Mr. 
Doctor Bull and Mr. Nathanael Gyles into 
the livery, shall not be any burden or charge 
unto them further than shall stand with 
their own likinge.’ On 20 Dee. in the same 
year Bull resigned the Gresham professorship 
(which was only tenable while he remained 
unmarried), and two days later he obtained 
a license from the bishop of London to marry 
at Christ Church, London, ‘Elizabeth Walter 
of the Strand, maiden, aged about twenty- 
four, daughter of Walter, citizen of 
London, deceased, she attending upon the 
Rt. Hon. the Lady Marchioness of Winches- 
ter.’ There is every probability that the 
marriage took place, but no record of it ex- 
ists, the parish register for the date being 
lost. For the next few years no details re- 
specting Bull’s biography are known, but in 
1611 his name occurs at the head of a list of 
the Prince (Henry) of Wales’s musicians, in 
which position he received 40/. a year. On 
the occasion of the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth and the Prince Palatine (14 Feb. 
1612-13), it is recorded that the benediction, 
‘God the Father, God the Son,’ was sung as 
an anthem, ‘made new for that purpose by 
Doctor Bull.” In April of the same year he 
addressed the following letter to Sir Michael 
Hicks, secretary to the Earl of Salisbury: 
‘Sr, I haue bin many times to haue spoken 
with you, to desire your fauor to my Lford] 
and Mr, Chauncelor. Sir, my humble sute 
is, that it would please my Lford] and Mr. 
Cha[ncellor] to graunte me theire fauors to 
chainge my name in my letters patents, and 
to [put]in my childes, leavinge out my owne. 
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Tt is but forty pounds by yeare for my ser- 
vice heretofore, the mater is not greate, yet 
it wilbe some releife for my poore childe, 
hauinge nothinge ells to leave it. The kinge 
hath bin moved by Sir Chri. Perkins, who 
hath order from the kinge to speake with 
Sir Julio Ceasar. I humbly thanck Sir 
Julio Cesar, I haue bin with him, and [he] 


hath promised me his fauor; but one worde | 


of yours will speade it, and make me and 
my poore child everlastingly bound to you. 
I humbly desire you speak in this my humble 
sute with all the expedition you may, and 
so with my humble duty remembred I take 
leaue.’ It is not certain to what this letter 
refers; the reference to the sum of 40J. has 
caused it to be conjectured that the post 
which Bull desired for his child was that 
which he held at the Chapel Royal, where 
his annual salary seems to have been the 
amount named in the letter. If this was the 
case, and that it was so is in many respects 
improbable, the request was not granted; for 
the next entry respecting Bull in the Chapel 
Royal cheque book records that ‘John Bull, 
doctor of musicke, went beyond the seas 
without licence and was admitted into the 
archduke’s service,and entered into paie there 
about Michaelmas.’ On 27 Dec. following, 
one Peter Hopkins, a bass singer from St. 
Paul’s, was sworn in as gentleman in his 
place, while his wages from Michaelmas to 
Christmas, amounting to 9/. 17s., were di- 
vided among the members of the chapel. The 
reason of Bull’s taking this step has given 
rise to various conjectures. In England he 
was at the height of his profession, and ‘ was 
so much admired for his dexterous hand on 
the organ, that many thought that there was 
more than man in him.’ Wood attributed 
his sudden departure to his ‘ being possess’d 
with crotchets, as many musicians are ;’ but 
the following extract from a letter (dated 
30 May 1614) addressed to James I by the 
British minister at Brussels (Trumbull) puts 
a different complexion on the affair: ‘ Most 
excellent and most worthy Sovereign, find- 
ing, after long attendance by reason of the 
Archdukes indisposition, that he was now 
s0 much amended as he gave access to some 
ministers of other princes, I procured audience 
of him on Monday was sennight; and ac- 
cording to your Majesties commandment sent 
me by Sir Thomas Lake, after I had used 
some congratulations unto him in your Ma- 
jesties name for the recovery of his health,— 
which he seemed to take in very good part, 
I told him, that I had charge from your 
Majestie to acquaint him that your Majestie 
upon knowledge of his receivmg Dr. Bull 
your Majesties organist and sworne servant 
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into his chappel, without your Majesties 
permission or consent, or once so much as . 
speaking thereof to me, that am resyding here 
for your Majesties affairs: that your Majesty 
did justly find it strange as you were his 
friend and ally, and had never used the like 
proceeding either towards him or any other 
foreign prince; adding, that the like course 
was not practized among private persons, 
much less among others of greater place and 
dignity. And I told him plainly, that it was 
notorious to all the world, the said Bull did 
not leave your Majesties service for any 
wrong done unto him, or for matter of reli- 
gion, under which fained pretext he now 
sought to wrong the reputation of your Ma- 
jesties justice, but did in that dishonest man- 
ner steal out of England through the guilt 
of a corrupt conscience, to escape the punish- 
ment, which notoriously he had deserved, 
and was designed to have been inflicted on 
him by the hand of justice, for his inconti- 
nence, fornication, adultery, and other grie- 
vous crimes.’ Whatever may have been the 
actual reason for Bull’s flight, there can be 
no doubt that, like his contemporary William 
Byrd, he was a catholic. On leaving Eng- 
land he went to Brussels, where he was ap- 
pointed one of the organists of the Chapel 
Royal under Géry de Ghersem. In the list 
of the members of the chapel the names of 
Juan Zacharias, Pierre Cornet, and Vincentio 
Guami appear as organists before his; among 
the members of the chapel at the same time 
was another English composer, Peter Phillips 
[q.v.] In 1617,0n the decease of Waelrent, 
Bull was appointed organist of Antwerp ca- 
thedral, and in 1620 he was living in a house 
next the cathedral on the south side. He 
died at Antwerp on 12 or 13 March 1628, and 
on the 15th of the same month was buried in 
the cathedral, where he was succeeded as or- 
ganist by H. Liberti. A harpsichord maker 
of his name flourished at Antwerp towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, so that it 
is possible that he may have left a family 
who settled in the Netherlands. 

Bull was not a voluminous composer, and 
very little of his music has appeared in print. 
Of his vocal compositions, the earliest printed 
is a short anthem, ‘ Attend unto my Teares,’ 
of which two settings occur in Sir William 
Leighton’s ‘Teares; or, Lamentacions of a 
sorrowful Sovle: composed with Musicall 
Ayres and Songs, both for Voyces and diuers 
Instruments’ (1614). A collection published 
by Phalése at Antwerp in 1629, and entitled 
‘Laudes Vespertinz: B. Maris Virginis,’ con- 
tains a hymn for four voices to Flemish 
words, beginning ‘Den lustelijcken Mey.’ Bar- 
nard’s ‘Church Musick’ contains an anthem, 
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‘Deliver me, O God,’ and Boyce’s ‘ Cathe- 
dral Music’ (iii. 163) another, ‘Oh, Lord, 
my God, which in manuscript copies 18 
generally known as ‘Almighty God.’ A 
volume of psalms by William Daman [q. v.] 
was published in 1579 by John Bull, ‘ citizen 
and goldsmith of London, who has been 
sometimes identified with the famous or- 
ganist, but this is clearly an error. The 
principal vocal compositions of Bull which 
are extant in manuscript are in the Christ 
Church, Music School (Oxford), and Peter- 
house (Cambridge) collections. Of his in- 
strumental music, in which he excelled, the 
best known works are in the collection en- 
graved by William Hole and published (with- 
out a date) in 1611 under the title of ‘ Par- 
thenia; or, the Mayden-head of the First 
Musick that ever was printed for the Virgi- 
nals.” The other contributors to this work 
were William Byrd and Orlando Gibbons. 
Prefixed to it are sonnets by George Chapman 
and Mr. Hugh Holland, in the latter of which 
occur the lines : 


Loe, where doth pace in order 
A brauer Bull, then did Europe cary: 
Nay, let all Europe showe me such an other. 


Much of Bull’s instrumental music remains 
in manuscript, particularly in the Virginal 
books at Buckingham Palace, the Fitzwilliam 
Museum (Cambridge), the Royal College of 
Music, and the British Museum; an imper- 
fect manuscript (Add. MS. 23603) in the 
latter collection, which formerly was in the 
possession of Queen Caroline and Dr. Pe- 
pusch, is of especial interest as containing 
the dates at which the different compositions 
were written, and (in one case) indications 
of the organ stops to be used in the perform- 
ance. In the middle of the last century Dr. 
Pepusch had in his possession a considerable 
collection of Bull’s music, which is described 
by Ward (Lives of the Gresham Professors, 
p. 199). Some of these manuscripts have dis- 
appeared. One of the lost manuscripts con- 
tained the composition upon which Richard 
Clark [q. v.] based his alleged discovery 
of Bull’s authorship of the national an- 
them, ‘God save the King;’ the curious 
history of this attempted imposture was dis- 
cussed at length in a series of articles in the 
‘Musical Times’ for 1878. Bull’s instru- 
mental music is extremely difficult, and shows 
that he must have possessed a remarkable 
power of execution, and have been worthy 
of the reputation he enjoyed. Burney dis- 
misses his compositions as pedantic, but as 
far as can be judged, though not endowed with 
the spontaneity which often characterises the 
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Gibbons, he possesses a distinct individu- 
ality, and approaches more nearly the Fle- 
mish school than the Italian, to which most 
English composers of the period inclined. 
Two portraits of him are known to exist. The 
first isin the Oxford Music School Collection, 
and is dated 1589,‘ Anno etatis suze 27.’ It 
represents the composer in his bachelor’s hood ; 
in one corner are a skull and cross-bones over 
an hourglass, and round the frame are the 
following lines :— 

The Bull by force 

In Field doth Raigne, 

But Bull by Skill 

Good will doth gayne. 


The head from this picture is engraved in 
Hawkins’s ‘ History of Music.’ The second 
portrait—a half-length—represents Bull in 
later life, and was probably painted in the 
Netherlands. It is now in the possession of 
Mr. W. H. Cummings. 


[Grove’s Dict. of Music and Musicians, i. 281, 
iv. 806 ; Vander Straeten’s La Musique dans les 
Pays-Bas avant le XIX° Siécle, iv. 278, v. 155, 
156, 193; Hawkins’s History of Music (ed. 
1855), 466, 480; Boyce’s Cathedral Music (ed. 
1849); Stow’s Annales (continued by E. Howe) 
(ed. 1615), 891; Wood’s Fasti (ed. Bliss), i. 235, 
241, 2658; Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal 
(Camd. Soc. 1872), 4, 7, 31, 32, 35, 56, 62, 65, 
66, 128, 135, 138, 150, 166, 193; Burney’s His- 
tory of Music, iii. 106; Clode’s Memorials of 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company, 154, 161, 179, 
182; Add. MSS. 30931, 31723, 31405, 31403, 
6194; Birch’s Life of Henry Prince of Wales (ed. 
1760), 450; Wellow Registers, communicated 
by the Rev, G. W. Horton; Chapter Records of 
Hereford Cathedral, communicated by the Rev. 
Sir F, A. Gore Ouseley, bart.; the authorities 
quoted above; information from the Rev. 
D. T. C. Morse. ] B. 8. 


BULL, JOHN (d. 1642), fanatic, was a 
weaver in St. Botolph’s parish, Aldgate, 
London. He and Richard Farnham (q. v.], 
another weaver living in Whitechapel, at- 
tracted much public attention about 1636 by 
announcing that they were prophets having 
‘the very spirit of God.’ Each declared that 
he would ‘be slaine at Hierusalem, where 
Christ suffered, and rise againe,’ and that 
after his resurrection ‘he shall reigne there 
as a priest.’ They affirmed that ‘no man 
shall have the least power to insidiate their 
lives or bring them to any untimely and re- 
markable death.’ Bull was lodged in Bride- 
well, and on 16 April 1636 he and Farnham 
were examined by the council. They boldly 
adhered to their former pretensions, and a 
hostile pamphleteer declared that they smelt 
of the sect of the Thraskites and Sabbatarians. 


works of his great contemporaries Byrd and | Bull appears to have been in prison as late as 
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19 June 1636, The council issued an order on 
that day directing the examination of Thomas 
Johnson and his wife of Colchester, with 
whom Bull had been in frequent corre- 
spondence (Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1635-6, 
p. 571). Bull died in January 1641-2. 

An interesting pamphlet, ‘written by T. H.,’ 
was issued in 1636, in which the heresies of 
Farnham and Bull were fully described and 
denounced. It is entitled ‘ A True Discourse 
of the twoinfamous upstart Prophets, Richard 
Farnham, weaver, of White-chappel,and John 
Bull, weaver, of St. Botolph’s, Algate .. ., 
London, 1636. A woodcut on the title-page 
represents the two weavers at their looms. 
The pamphlet was reprinted by James Caul- 
field in 1790. 


[Caulfield’s Remarkable Characters ; the pamph- 
let mentioned above; Cat. of Satirical Poets in 
Brit. Mus. diy. i. pt. i.] Sok: 


BULL, WILLIAM (1738-1814), inde- 
pendent minister, was born in 1738 near 
Wellingborough, Northamptonshire. His 
father, John Bull, belonged to a puritan 
family, but he fell into evil courses, and the 
children were taken under the roof of their 
grandfather. The third son of John Bull 
was William. He learned to read Hebrew 
with no help but an old Bible with Hebrew 
letters heading the sections of the 119th 
psalm. He also possessed Whiston’s ‘Ma- 
thematics,’ and made such progress in this 
science as to become, while yet in his teens, 
a contributor to Martin’s ‘Mathematical 
Magazine.’ A disordered state of health 
compelled him to give up his secular occupa- 
tion, and he left ‘his grandfather’s house to 
reside with his elder brother John, who was | 
settled in business at Bedford. He improved 
his knowledge of Latin under the direction 
of the Rey. Samuel Saunderson, and learned 
Greek with the assistance of the Rey. James 
Belsham, at that time pastor of the indepen- 
dent church at Newport Pagnel, but residing 
at Bedford. In 1759 Bull was admitted a 
student at the dissenters’ academy at Daven- 
try. Some of the students at that time had 
a leaning to Arianism; Bull was a decided 
Calvinist, and such he remained to the end of 
his days. In 1764 Bull succeeded Belsham as 
pastor of the church at Newport, and to in- 
crease his limited income he received pupils 
for instruction. Among his scholars were 
some who afterwards obtained good positions 
in the world, like Sir John Leach, master of 
the rolls [q. v.] In 1768 Bull married a 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Palmer of Bedford. 
Soon afterwards he formed an acquaintance 
with the Rey. John Newton of Olney, result- 
ing in a lifelong intercourse and frequent cor- 
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respondence, Bull occasionally preached at 
the great house at Olney, where Mr. Newton 
conducted his prayer meetings with the as- 
sistance of the poet Cowper. It was for these 
prayer meetings that Cowper composed some 
of the Olney hymns. Afterwards Bull be- 
came more intimately acquainted with Cow- 
per, and through Bull’s watchfulness several 
of Cowper's poems were preserved from de- 
struction. He also induced Cowper to trans- 
late into English verse some of the poems 
of Madame Guyon. They were afterwards 
printed at Newport Pagnel with a preface 
by Bull. Cowper has extolled his faithful 
friend in both prose and verse. At Olney 
vicarage Bull met Mrs. Wilberforce, aunt to 
the celebrated statesman, and sister to the 
benevolent John Thornton. She invited Bull 
to visit her in London, and there she intro- 
duced him to her brother. About this time 
the evangelicals projected a new academy 
‘to prepare young men for the ministry.’ 
Mr. Newton drew up a plan, and a pro- 
posal was made for Bull to superintend the 
arrangements, and thus turn Bull’s school 
into an academy. In 1783 the academy com- 
menced with two students; it soon increased 
its numbers, and continued for many years. 
From this institution about a hundred men 
were sent forth into the christian ministry. 
Mr. Thornton was the principal supporter, 
and behaved with princely generosity, sup- 
plying all Bull’s needs, even to the day of 
his death. His acquaintance with Mrs. Wil- 
berforce and his intercourse with the Thorn- 
tons brought Bull into the company of Mr. 
Zachary Macaulay, Mr. Thomas Babington, 
and their friends Colonel Makelcan and Major 
Handfield, names well known in the evan- 
gelical movement as the ‘Clapham Sect.’ 
Although he lived a long and busy life, Bull’s 
health was never robust. In the opening 
of the year 1814 he became weaker, an 
died of his old complaint on 23 July in the 
seventy-seventh year of hisage. Besides his 
academical duties at home, Bull frequently 
preached in London; and Lady Huntingdon’s 
chapels all made great demands on his time 
and talents. He was occupied three or four 
years in writing an ‘ Exposition of the Book 
of Psalms,’ The only thing mentioned as 
printed in a separate form is ‘Seasonable 
Hints,’ written while on a trip to Ireland. 
It was printed at Dublin, and freely dis- 
tributed during the journey. It has probably 
disappeared. 

[J. Bull’s Memorials of the Rev, William Bull 
of Newport Pagnel, 1864. A portrait drawn by 
W. Harvey from the original accompanies the 
volume; a copy of this portrait was also inserted 
in the Evangelical Magazine (vol. xxiii.) with 
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a memoir of Bull, and a different portrait of 
him appeared in the Christian’s Magazine in 
1792; Gent. Mag. 1815, part i. pee 


BULLAKER. [See also BuLLoxKER. ] 


BULLAKER, THOMAS, in religion 
Joun Baptist (1604 P?-1642), Franciscan 
friar, was born at Chichester in or about 1604 
of catholic parents, his father being a noted 
physician, who gave him a liberal education. 
He was sent at the age of eighteen to the 
Jesuit college at St. Omer, and thence he 
proceeded to the English seminary at Val- 
ladolid. Subsequently he was admitted to 
the convent of the Spanish Recollects at 
Abrojo, near Valladolid, where he made his 
religious profession. After completing his 
course of divinity at Segovia he returned to 
England, where he laboured as a missioner 
for some years. At length he was appre- 
hended while in the act of celebrating mass 
in London, was tried and convicted, and 
executed at Tyburn on 12 Oct. (O.8.) 1642. 
One of his arm-bones is respectfully pre- 
served in St. Elizabeth’s convent at Taunton 
(Oxtvur, Catholic Religion in Cornwall, 563). 
His portrait, at Lanherne, has a resemblance 
to King CharlesI, There is a fine engraving 
of him in the ‘ Certamen Seraphicum.’ 


{R. Mason’s Certamen Seraphicum, 31-61 ; 
Challoner’s Missionary Priests (1742), ii. 227; 
Granger’s Biog. Hist. of England (1824), ii. 384 ; 
J.Stevens’s Hist. of the Antient Abbeys, i. 106; 
Harl. MS. 7035, p. 190; Dodd’s Church Hist. 
iii, 110.] Ce 


BULLEIN, WILLIAM (d. 1576), 
physician, was born early in the reign of 
Henry VIII. His own writings are the 
chief authority for his biography. In the 
‘ Book of Simples’ (fol. xxi 6) he speaks of 
the isle of Ely as his ‘ native country.’ There 
is no evidence to show that he studied at 
Oxford or Cambridge, but it is not improbable 
that he belonged to both universities. Wood 
claims him for Oxford, while the authors of 
‘Athen Cantabrigienses’ suppose that he 
was educated at Cambridge. On 9 June 1550 
he was instituted to the rectory of Blaxhall 
in Suffolk, where some of his kinsmen re- 
sided. This preferment he resigned before 
5 Nov. 1554. He afterwards travelled on 
the continent to study medicine, and it is 
supposed that he took the degree of M.D. 
abroad. His name is not found on the roll 
of the Royal College of Physicians. In 
1558-9 Bullein published ‘ A newe booke en- 
tituled the Gouernement of Healthe, wherein 
is vttered manye notable Rules for mannes 
preseruacion, with sondry symples and other 
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matters, no lesse fruiteful than profitable: 
colect out of many approued authours. Re- 
duced into the forme of a Dialogue, for the 
better vnderstanding of thunlearned. Where- 
unto is added a sufferain Regiment against 
the Pestilence,’ n.d., London, 8vo, black let- 
ter. The treatise was dedicated to Sir Thomas 
Hilton, knight, baron of Hilton and captain 
of Tynemouth Castle. Following the letter 
of dedication is a copy of verses by William 
Bullein in seven-line stanzas ‘against sur- 
feting,’ to which are appended some com- 
mendatory verses by R[{ichard] Bf[ullein]. 
On the next page is a rough woodcut profile 
of the author, and then follows an address 
‘To the general reader.’ At the end of the 
book is an address ‘Agayne to the gentle 
Reader,’ dated 1 March 1558-9. A second 
edition appeared in 1595; it concludes with 
a prose ‘ Epilogue,’ dated 1 March 1558-9, 
but agrees in other respects with the earlier 
edition. In 1562-3 appeared ‘ Bullein’s Bul- 
warke of deféce againste all Sicknes, Sornes, 
and woundes that dooe daily assaulte man- 
kinde, which Bulwarke is kepte with Hil- 
larius the Gardiner, Health the Phisician, 
with their Chyrurgian to helpe the wounded 
soldiors. Gathered and practised fr6é the 
moste worthie learned, both old and newe: 
to the greate comforte of mankinde. Doen 
by Williyam Bulleyn, and ended this March, 
Anno Salutis 1562,’ London, folio, black 
letter; second edition, 1579. The treatise 
is dedicated, from London, to Lord Henry 
Carey, baron of Hunsdon. In the ‘ Gouerne- 
ment of Healthe’ Bullein had mentioned 
that he was engaged on a ‘ booke called the 
“ Healthfull Medicines.”’ From the address 
‘To the good reader, prefixed to the ‘ Bul- 
warke,’ we learn that the manuscript of the 
‘ Healthful Medicines’ was lost at sea. After 
relating how this misfortune occurred, the 
writer proceeds to tell a strange story, which 
is repeated with more fulness in the body of 
the work (Book of Simples, fol. [xxxiv 6). 
It appears that he had been residing in the 
family of Sir Thomas Hilton at Tynemouth 
(or Hilton Castle). On leaving his patron 
he took ship for London and was wrecked 
on the voyage, losing not only the manu- 
script of his ‘ Healthful Medicines,’ but also 
a portion of his library. No sooner had he 
reached London than he was accused by 
William Hilton, his patron’s brother, ‘ of no 
lesse crime then of moste cruell murder of 


_ his own brother (Sir Thomas Hilton), which 


died of a feuer (sent onely of God) emong 
his owne friendes; finishyng his life in the 
christen faith. But this William Hilton, 
causing me to be arrayned before that noble 


| prince the Duke’s grace of Norfolke, for the 
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same: to this ende to haue had me died 
shamefully: that with the couetous Ahab 
he might haue through false witnesse and 
periurie obtained by the counsaill of Jezabell 
a vine yard by the price of blood. But... 
his wicked practise was wisely espied, his 
folie derided, his bloodie purpose letted, and 
finally I was with iustice deliuered.’ Bullein 
afterwards married Sir Thomas Hilton’s 
widow, and was in London with her in 1561, 
as we learn from a letter (dated 13 Oct. 
1561), preserved among the ‘State Papers,’ 
of Bishop Pilkington to Cecil. The persecu- 
tion was continued with much malignity, 
for his enemy contrived to have him arrested 
for debt and thrown into prison, where he 
employed himself in writing his ‘ Bulwarke.’ 
The treatise is divided into four parts: 
(1) ‘ Booke of Simples,’ (2) ‘Dialogue be- 
twene Sorenes and Chyrurgi,’ (8) ‘ Booke of 
Compounds,’ (4) ‘ Booke of the Vse of sicke 
men and medicens.’ 


woodcut portrait, presumably of the author, 
onAAAa. The‘ Booke of Simples’ is of consider- 
able interest, as being one of the earliest of 
English herbals. Bullein travelled much and 
made minute observations wherever he went ; 
but his descriptions of what he observed are 
more valuable than his explanations. He gar- 
nishes his pages freely with precepts and homi- 
lies, and shows a naive anxiety to impress his 
readers with the fact that he is pursuing his 
investigations with a view to promoting the 
practical welfare of the community. In the 


‘Dialogue betwene Sorenes and Chyrurgi’ he | 


inveighs vehemently against the race of 
quacksalvers; elsewhere in the same dia- 
logue he gives a long list of eminent English 
chirurgeons, mentioning the achievements of 
each. From the ‘ Bulwarke’ we learn some 
personal facts about Bullein. Speaking, in 
the ‘Booke of Simples’ (fol. xxv), of the 
salt made in England, he tells us that he 
had a share in the salt-pans at ‘the Shiles’ 
(Shields) by Tynemouth Castle. When he 
is discoursing of the virtues of the daisy (2b. 
fol. xxxix 5), the Latin name of the flower, 
‘pellis,’ gives him occasion to relate how he 
‘did recouer one Bellises [of Jarowe in the 
Bishopricke, marg. note], not onely from a 
spice of the palsie, but also from the quarten. 
And afterwards the same Bellises, more vn- 
naturall than a viper, sought divers ways to 
haue murthered me: taking parte against 
me with my mortall enemies.’ In fol. 1 6 of 
the ‘Booke of Simples’ he explains how he 
cured Sir Thomas Hilton’s wife of a tym- 
any; in fol. xl he relates a cure that he 
d worked on Sir Richard Alie, a knight 
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separate pagination, that of part 4 is con-| 
tinuous from part 3. There is a full-length | 
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famed for skill in fortifications ; in fol. lx he 
speaks of some Suffolk witches that he had 
known; from fol. Ixxy 6 we learn that he 
was for some time under the patronage of 
Sir John Delaval. In 1564-5 Bullein pub- 
lished avery remarkable book entitled ‘ A Dia- 
logue bothe pleasaunte and pietifull, where- 
in is a goodly regimente against the fever 
Pestilence, with a consolacion and comfort 
against death. Newly corrected by Willyam 
Bulleyn, the autour thereof. Imprinted at 
London by Thon Kingston. Marcii, Anno 
salutig M.D.LX1mI1.,’ small 8yo, black letter. 
Of this edition only one copy (in the Brit- 
well collection) is Inown. The words on 
the title-page, ‘newly corrected,’ do not 
necessarily show that there had been an 


earlier edition ; for there is evidence to prove 


that such announcements were sometimes 
made by publishers (to promote the sale) in 
the first edition of a book. Other editions 
appeared in 1573 and 1578. The‘ Dialogue’ 
combines passages of exalted eloquence with 
humorous anecdotes and sharp strokes of 
satire. The writer’s purpose was not merely 
to prescribe remedies against the sweating- 
sickness (imported from Havre in 1564), but 
to encourage his countrymen in their afflic- 
tion. The ‘Dialogue’ consists of a number 
of separate scenes or colloquies. The second 
colloquy is between a rich usurer, Antonius, 
and Meaieats who in the 1564 edition is 
styled Antonius Capistrinus, but who in 


| later editions bears the name Dr. Tocruhb, 


probably intended for a Dr. Burcot, men- 
tioned in the ‘State Papers.’ He is satirised 
in succeeding dialogues. The ‘Dialogue’ 
kept its popularity for several years. In the 
‘Address to the Reader,’ prefixed to ‘ Haue 
with you to Saffron Walden,’ 1596, Nashe 
says: ‘I frame my whole Booke in the nature 
of a Dialogue, much like Bullein and his 
Doctor Tocrub.’ Bullein died on 7 Jan. 
1575-6, and was buried on 9 Jan. at St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate. In the same grave lie 
buried his brother Richard, the divine, and 
John Foxe, the martyrologist. Over the tomb 
is a plated stone with a Latin inscription, 
commemorating the virtues of all three. 

In addition to the works already men- 
tioned, Bulle wrote: 1. ‘A comfortable 
Regiment and a very wholsome order against 
the moste perilous Pleurisie, whereof many 
doe daily die within this Citee of London and 
other places. ..,’ London, 1562, 12mo, black 
letter. Dedicated to Sir Robert Wingfield 
of Lethringham, knight. 2. ‘A briefe and 
short discourse of the Vertue and Operation 
of Balsame. With an instruction for those 
that haue their health to preserue the same, 
Whereunto is added Doctor Bullin’s Diet 
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for Health,’ London, 1585, 8vo, black letter. 
Some verses by Bullein are prefixed to Sad- 
ler’s translation of Vegetius, 1572. ‘An 
Almanack and Prognostication of Master 
Bulleins’ was licensed to Abraham Vele in 
1563-4 (ArBER, Transcripts, i. 233), and 
‘Serten prayers of Master Bullion’ were li- 
censed to Christopher Barker in 1569-70 
(ib. i. 890). Bullein’s portrait has been en- 
graved by William Stukeley (who claimed, 
without the slightest authority, to be de- 
scended from Bullein), and by W. Richard- 
son. Mr. A. H. Bullen, in conjunction with 
his kinsman, Mr. Mark W. Bullen, is pre- 
paring an annotated edition of the ‘ Dialogue 
against the Fever Pestilence.’ 

The Rey. Richard Busty, brother of 
William Bullein, is described in the ‘ Dia- 
logue betwene Sorenes and Chyrurgi’ (fol. 
xlviii) as ‘a zealous louer in Physicke, more 
for the consolacion and help of thafflicted 
sicke people beyng poore, than for the lucre 
and gaine of the money of the welthie and 
riche.’ He wrote an unpublished treatise, 
which is highly commended by his brother, 
‘On the Stone.’ He died on 16 Oct. 1563, 
and was buried at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. 

[Works; Biog. Brit.; Wood’s Athene Oxon., 
ed. Bliss, i. 588; Strype’s Annals, ed. 1824, 11. 
ii, 807-8, mt. ii. 513; Add. MS. 19100, p. 190, 
verso (Davy’s Suffolk Collections) ; Tanner’s 
Biblioth. Angl. Hibern. ; Pulteney’s Progress of 
Botany in England, 77-83; Atkinson’s Medical 
Bibliogr. 309; Granger; Cooper’s Athen Can- 
tab. i. 343-4; Herbert’s Ames, 629, 632, 835, 
839, 862, 868, 1289, 1348, 1796 ; Waldron’s Ap- 
pendix to the Sad Shepherd, 1783; Collier's 
Bibliogr. Catalogue; information from Mr. Mark 
W. Bullen. ] A. H. B. 


BULLEN, Sir CHARLES (1769-1853), 
admiral, entered the navy in 1779 on board 
the Europe, the flagship of Vice-admiral 
Arbuthnot, on the North American station. 
During the peace he was principally employed 
in the Mediterranean, and was promoted to 
be lieutenant on 9 Aug. 1791. In 1794 he 
was a lieutenant of the Ramillies, one of the 
fleet with Lord Howe on 1 June; in 1797 
he was first lieutenant of the Monmouth, one 
of the ships implicated in the mutiny at the 
Nore: she was afterwards, with more credit, 
at Camperdown, on 11 Oct.; and Bullen 
having been sent to take possession of the 
Dutch ship Delft, finding her in a sinking 
state, remained trying to save the wounded, 
till she actually went down. Many lives 
were lost, but Bullen was happily picked up, 
and in recognition of his gallantry in the 
action and his humane exertions after it he 
was promoted to be commander, 2 Jan. 1798. 
In 1801 he commanded the Wasp sloop on 
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the west coast of Africa, and was posted 
29 April 1802. In 1804 he was appointed 
to be flag-captain to Lord Northesk in the 
Britannia, and commanded that ship in the 
battle of Trafalgar. The Britannia was the 
fourth ship in the weather line led by Nelson 
himself, and was thus early in the action, 
continuing closely engaged till the end, with 
a loss of 10 killed and 42 wounded. During 
the years 1807-11 he commanded succes- 
sively the frigates Volontaire and Cambrian in 
the Mediterranean, off Toulon, andon the coast 
of Spain. From 1814 to 1817 he commanded 
the Akbar of 50 guns, on the North American 
station ; and from 1824 to 1827 was commo- 
dore on the west coast of Africa, with his 
broad pennant in the Maidstone. In July 1830 
he was appointed superintendent of Pembroke 
dockyard, and also captain of the Royal 
Sovereign yacht, both which offices he held 
till he became rear-admiral, 10 Jan. 1837. 
He had no further employment afloat, but 
was advanced by seniority to the rank of 
vice-admiral on 9 Nov. 1846, and of admiral 
30 July 1852. He received the ©.B.on 4 June 
1815 ; K.C.H. 13 Jan. 1835; K.C.B.18 April 
1839; and G.C.B.7 April 1852, He also had 
the gold medal for Trafalgar, and a good- 
service pensicu. He died on 2 July 1853. 
An authentic portrait is in the Painted Hall 
at Greenwich. 


[O’Byrne’s Dict. of Nav. Biog.; Gent. Mag. 
(1853), exli. ii. 309.] 5a 


BULLER, CHARLES (1806-1848), a 
liberal politician, was born at Calcutta on 
6 Aug. 1806. His father, Charles Buller, a 
younger son of the Bullers of Morval, Corn- 
wall, was in the revenue department of the 
East India Company’s service, and he married 
Barbara Isabella, daughter of General Wil- 
liam Kirkpatrick. From his mother the 
younger Charles Buller inherited his ‘ lively 
and graceful imagination,’ from the father he 
derived his generosity and his earnestness. 
Having had a leg injured in childhood he 
ever afterwards suffered from ill-health. He 
was sent to Harrow, but his playful dis- 
position ill accorded with the restraint of 
school life, and his future course might have 
been jeopardised had he not been removed 
at the close of 1821. By the advice of 
Edward Irving, he was placed with a tutor 
who recognised the peculiarities of his cha- 
racter. This was Thomas Carlyle, who took 
Charles Buller and his younger brother, 
Arthur, under his charge at Edinburgh in 
February 1822. From the first Carlyle foci 
‘Charles a most manageable, intelligent, 
cheery, and altogether welcome and intelli- 
gent phenomenon ; quite a bit of sunshine in 
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my dreary Edinburgh element.’ The mother 
is described as having been ‘once very beauti- 
ful, still very witty,’ and a ‘graceful, airy, 
and ingeniously intelligent woman of the 
gossamer kind,’ while the father is painted 
as ‘of perfect probity, politeness, truthful- 
ness, and of a more solid type than his wife.’ 
The ae was in advance of his tutor in both 
Greek and Latin, but especially in the former, 
and Carlylehadto pushaheadofhim. Buller 
was entered at Edinburgh University for part 
of the session 1821-2, and again for 1822-3, 
and Carlyle continued to be his tutor while 
the Buller family dwelt at Kinnaird House, 
Perthshire, and in London for a short time 
in 1824-5, Buller then went to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Carlyle parted with him 
rather abruptly, bidding adieu to ‘ancient 
dames of quality, flaunting, painting, &c. &c.’ 
While at Cambridge Buller spoke at the Union 
in friendly rivalry with such orators as Mac- 
aulay, Praed, and Cockburn, sharing in the 
debates described in Lord Lytton’s ‘ Life,’ i. 
230-47. He took his degree of B.A. in 1828, 
and then prepared for a career of law and 
politics. His family had the command of 
several Cornish boroughs, and his father sat 
for West Looe until February 1830, when he 
resigned in favour of hisson, who continued to 
represent it for that parliament and the suc- 
ceeding one, 1830-1,voting for the first Reform 
Bill, and for the extinction of his own con- 
stituency, a step which, it is recorded, did 
not destroy his friendly relations with his 
uncle, the borough’s patron. On 10 June 
1831 he was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn, but for some time he devoted little at- 
tention to his profession, On the passing of 
the Reform Bill of 1832 the electors of Lis- 
keard elected Buller as their representative, 
and the connection only ceased with his death, 
He was a strong reformer, rejoicing in the 
friendship of kindred minds like Roebuck, 
Mill, Grote, and Molesworth, and often taking 

art with the leading liberals of the day in the 
Aabated of the London Debating Society. Not 
long after 1832 the forces of liberalism began 
to subside, and in 1836 Buller said to Grote, 
in an oft-repeated anecdote: ‘I see what we 
are coming to; in no very long time from this 
you and I shall be left to tell Molesworth.’ He 
originated the record commission, and acted 
as chairman to the select committee on the 
state of the records, his speech being described 
as ‘a luminous and brilliant effort.’ He pre- 
sided over the committee which inquired into 
the election law of Ireland, which was then 
often the subject of conflicting decisions. In 
the summer of 1887 he introduced a bill on the 
subject, and a second in the new parliament, 
which was elected in the winter of that year ; 
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as it did not pass he reverted tothe matter in 
1840. In criticising Buller’s speechon Lord 
Stanley’s bill on this vexed question Macaulay 
said : ‘ Charles Buller spoke with talent as he 
always does; and with earnestness, dignity, 
and propriety, which he scarcely ever does,’ 
an allusion to the fact that the effect of his 
speeches was sometimes weakened by too 
strong a propensity forjokes, This fault was 
considerably lessened in the closing decade 
of his life, partly through a taunt from Sir 
Robert Peel, and partly through the soften- 
ing influences of official life. When Lord 
Durham went to Canada in1838 as governor- 
general, he was accompanied by Buller as his 
chief secretary, and the celebrated report on 
Canada which bears Lord Durham’s name 
was mainly written by Buller with the as- 
sistance of Gibbon Wakefield. The account 
of the administration of Canada at this period, 
in Harriet Martineau’s ‘ History of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace,’ ii. 376-92, was based on Buller’s 
journal of his residence there, and two ela- 
borate reviews by J. S. Mill, to whose sug- 
gestions Buller was always open, appeared 
in the ‘London and Westminster Review’ 
in 1838. On his return to England he com- 
menced practice, and with considerable suc- 
cess, before the judicial committee of the 
pew council in colonial and Indian appeals. 

n 1841 he was appointed secretary to the 
board of control, but resigned his office on 
the accession of Sir Robert Peel to power in 
the autumn of the same year. When Lord 
Jobn Russell formed a whig ministry in 1846, 
the post of judge-advocate-general was con- 
ferred on Buller. The honour of a privy 
councillorship is almost invariably bestowed 
on the holder of this office, but it was de- 
clined by him, according to the writer in 
‘Tait’s Magazine,’ on the ground that he had 
not deserved it, and, according to another 
statement, because with such an honour he 
could not have pleaded in the ordinary law 
courts (see Coin, Fifty Years of Public Work, 
i, 18-20). In the following year he became 
chief poor law commissioner, an unpopular 
position which he accepted in the hope that 
he might achieve therein the main object 
of his life, that of ‘doing good.’ He imme- 
diately took up the subject of the poor law 
with his accustomed energy, and in the ses- 
sion of 1848 carried through parliament some 
short bills reforming the existing enactments 
relating thereto. Buller was depicted in 
1831 as six feet three inches in height, and 
a yard in breadth, but though of great bodily 
strength he was often ailing. In the late 
autumn of 1848 he underwent an operation 
‘which brought on erysipelas, and the ery- 
sipelas was followed by typhus.’ This is the 
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statement of Sir G. C. Lewis, and Mr. Froude 
adds that it happened ‘ through the blunder- 
ing of an unskilful surgeon.’ He died at Ches- 
ter Place, Chester Square, London, 29 Nov. 
1848. His bust, by Henry Weekes, with an 
inscription by his friend, Lord Houghton, was 
placed in the west aisle of the north transept 
of Westminster Abbey, near the memorial to 
Horner, the situation being selected by Dean 
Buckland ‘from the similarity of their early 
distinction and premature deaths.’ His por- 
trait, by B. E. Duppa, was engraved by E. 
Scriven. 

Buller’s father died at Richmond on 17 May 
1848. Thackeray, in ‘Dr. Birch and his 
Young Friends, exclaimed, ‘ Why should 
your mother, Charles, not mine, Be weeping 
at her darling’s grave ?’ but she was not left 
long to mourn the loss of him whom she 
worshipped. She died broken-hearted on 
13 March 1849. Every one who came within 
Buller’s presence was amused by the keenness 
of a wit which never wounded, and impressed 
by the sincerity of his purpose for good. Car- 
lyle styled him ‘a fine honest fellow,’ and 
again, ‘ the genialest radical I have ever met,’ 
pouring out in the columns of the ‘ Exami- 
ner’ an elegyon his death. Macready, who 
improved him in elocution, Macaulay, Harriet 
Martineau, Grote, and Sir George Cornewall 


Lewis, have all united in their letters or auto- | 
biographies in expressions of heartfelt regret | 


at the death of their friend. Bulwer Lytton, 


Buller with the words— 


Farewell, fine humorist, finer reasoner still, 
Lively as Luttrell, logical as Mill. 


The titles of his pamphlets are printed in 
the ‘ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis.’ At one time 
he wrote leading articles for the ‘Globe’ 
newspaper, and in 1887 he edited, in con- 
junction with Sir Henry Cole, a new weekly 
paper called ‘The Guide.’ He also contri- 
buted a few articles to the ‘Edinburgh’ and 
‘Westminster’ reviews. The particulars, 
with extracts, of two elaborate ‘jeux d’esprit,’ 
one written by Charles Buller entirely, and 
the other by him and Lord Houghton, are 
given in the latter’s ‘ Monographs,’ The suc- 
cess of these productions was enormous; 
that which purported to describe a debate 
in the French chamber on the queen of Eng- 
Jand’s fancy-dress ball imposed on several 
French and British papers. 


[Carlyle’s Reminiscences ; Froude’s Carlyle, 
1795-1835 and 1835-81, and Jane W. Carlyle’s 
Letters, passim; Walpole’s Hist. of England, iii. 
436-41, 515-16, 520; Bibl. Cornub. i. and iii.; 
Sir G. C. Lewis’s Letters, 183,186,196; Greville 
Memoirs, 2nd ser. ili, 221, 237, 241, 249-51; Sir 
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Henry Cole’s Fifty Years, i. 5, 9-11, 16-20, 38, ii, 
82-91; Mill’s Autobiography, 216; Macready’s 
Reminiscences, ii. 6-13, 25, 45, 57,92, 149, 312; 
Trevelyan’s Macaulay, ii. 76-7, 245; Martineau’s 
Autobiography, i. 341-2, ii. 129-80, 177, 379, 
504-10, iii. 200, 227; Macvey Napier’s Corre- 
spondence, 291-2, 326, 370-2; Grote's Life, 60, 
81, 108, 111, 120, 188; Lord Houghton’s Mono- 
graphs, 236-45; Tait’s Mag. January 1849, pp. 
71-2; Macmillan’s Mag. January 1882, pp. 
234-44; Gent. Mag. January 1849, pp. 87-9 ; 
Fraser’s Mag. February 1849, pp. 221-4, signed 
S. A. (i.e. Sarah Austin); Examiner, 2 Dec. 
1848, pp. 771, 777-8.] W.P.C. 


BULLER, Sir FRANCIS (1746-1800), 
judge, was the third son of James Buller 
of Morval, Cornwall, and of Downes near 
Crediton, by his second wife, Lady Jane 
Bathurst, second daughter of Allen, first 
earl Bathurst, and was born at Downes on 
17 March 1746. He was educated at Ottery 
St. Mary grammar school. While there he 
lived in the house of 8. T. Coleridge’s father, 
and through Buller’s influence in later years 
a presentation to the Bluecoat School, Lon- 
don, was obtained for Coleridge himself. In 
1763, at the age of seventeen, Buller married 
Susanna, daughter and heiress of Francis 
Yarde of Churston Court, Devonshire, and in 
February of that year he was entered at the 
Inner Temple as a pupil of the celebrated spe- 
cial pleader William Henry Ashurst [q. v.], 


| afterwards a judge in the court of king’s bench. 
in his poem of ‘St. Stephen’s,’ apostrophised | 


He took out his certificate as special pleader 
in 1765, and was at once established in a 
good business. The ‘ pupilising system,’ ac- 
cording to Lord Campbell, was introduced 
by Buller, and if this be an exaggeration, it 
is certain that it was largely extended by 
him, and that Erskine was among his chil- 
dren in the law. In Easter term 1772 he 
was called to the bar, and in the same year 
was published the first English edition of 
his ‘Introduction to the Law relative to 
Trials at Nisi Prius,’ a compilation from a 
collection of cases of Justice (afterwards 
Earl) Bathurst, which passed through many 
editions. His rise at the bar was rapid. 
Among the causes célébres in which he was 
engaged were the trial of the Duchess of 
Kingston, the action for libel against the 
Rev. John Horne, better known as Horne 
Tooke, and the trial of John the Painter [see 
AITKEN, JAMES], On 24 Nov. 1777 he was 
created a king’s counsel, and three days later 
was appointed the second judge of the county 
palatine of Chester. Next year (6 May 1778), 
when only thirty-two years old—he is said 
to have been the youngest man ever created 
an English judge—he was made a puisne 


| Judge of the king’s bench, on the recommenda- 
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tion of Lord Mansfield. Though his clear- 
ness of statement and his quickness in seizing 
the points of the contending counsel were 
universally recognised, his conduct on the 
judicial bench has often formed the subject 
of severe criticism. He was considered hasty 
and prejudiced, and his unfortunate asser- 
tion that a husband could thrash his wife 
with impunity provided that the stick was 
no bigger than his thumb, tempted Gillray 
into planting the belief more deeply in popular 
opinion by a caricature of Buller as Judge 
Thumb, which he published on 27 Nov. 1782. 
At the trial of the Very Rev. William 
Davies Shipley, dean of St. Asaph, for libel 
on 6 Aug. 1784, for the offence of ‘ publish- 
ing a very harmless dialogue written by Sir 
Wiliam Jones,’ Buller told the jury that 
they were not entitled to form any opinion 
upon the character of the paper charged as 
libellous; and when the verdict ‘guilty of pub- 
lishing only’ was given by the jury, and the 
judge endeavoured to ignore the qualifying 
word ‘ only,’ the resolute attitude of Erskine, 
the dean’s advocate, gained a victory over 
Buller’s tenacity. Erskine subsequently 
moved for a new trial on the ground of mis- 
direction, but failed in his object, though 
his claims have since been acknowledged by 
a ‘declaratory act of parliament.’ Buller 
also incurred, but seemingly without justice, 
considerable odium for his conduct while 
presiding over the trial of Captain John 
Donellan for poisoning his brother-in-law, 
Sir Theodosius Boughton. He was always 
the second judge in his court, and when 
Lord Mansfield was absent through illness 
Buller took the lead; indeed for the last 
two years of his chief’s life he was really 
the chief justice, and Lord Mansfield, be- 
sides pressing Buller’s claims to promotion 
on the ministry, left him 2,000/. in acknow- 
ledgment of his assistance. The heads of 
the government long wavered in their deci- 
sion. Pitt is said to have remembered a 
trial at Bodmin, affecting the political rights 
in one of the pocket boroughs of the Buller 
family, in which Buler presided and showed 
undue partiality for his connections. Thur- 
low exclaimed that he had ‘ hesitated long 
between the corruption of Buller and the 
intemperance of Kenyon.’ The latter, a 
vastly inferior lawyer, was at last selected, 
and the defeated junior, as some solace for 
his disappointment, was made a baronet on 
13 Jan. 1790. In spite of his disappointment 
he remained in his old court for some years, | 
but on 19 June 1794 he took his place in the 
common pleas, his letter to Kenyon announc- | 
ing his resignation of his post in the king’s | 
bench being printed in Kenyon’s ‘Life.’ Buller | 
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often presided for Lord Thurlow in the court 
of chancery, and his last great act as a judge 
was that of presiding at the trial of the state 
prisoners, Arthur O’Connor and others, at 
Maidstone in 1798, He was short in stature, 
but of handsome features, with a piercing eye 
and a commanding forehead. His health 
was at last undermined by frequent attacks of 
gout and by a slight stroke of paralysis. He 
had arranged to resign in a few days, when, 
during a game of picquet at his house in 
Bedford Square, he was seized with his fatal 
illness. He died late on the night of the 
4th, or early on the 5th, of June 1800, and 
was buried without pomp, near the remains 
of his firstborn son Edward, in the burial- 
ground of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, on 11 June. 
His love of card-playing was notorious, and 
he once exclaimed that ‘his idea of heaven 
was to sit at nisi prius all day and play at 
whist all night.’ Abbott, afterwards Lord 
Tenterden, was private tutor to Buller’s only 
surviving son, and on his advice Abbott 
adopted a legal, instead of the clerical, pro- 
fession. This son afterwards took the sur- 
name of Yarde, subsequently adding to it 
his own patronymic of Buller, and the judge’s 
grandson was made Baron Churston. The 
judge purchased large estates in his native 
county of Devon, and supplied Arthur Young 
with some notes on the system of cultiva- 
tion adopted on his property near Prince- 
town in Dartmoor (Annals of Agriculture, 
xxix. 569-78, xxx. 297-8). 

[Gilbert’s Cornwall, ii. 41; Courtney and 
Boase’s Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, i. and iii; 
Campbell’s Chief Justices, ii, 328, 397, 540-3, 
§50, iii. 836, 266-9 ; Townsend’s Twelve Judges, 
i. 1-32; Foss, viii. 251-5; Strictures on Emi- 
nent Lawyers (1790), pp. 103-11; Polwhele’s 
Biog. Sketches, i. 56-60; Crabb Robinson’s Diary, 
i. 394, ii. 160; Romilly’s Memoirs, i. 82-3 ; Sir 
N. Wraxall’s Posthumous Memoirs, i. 86 ; Lord 
Abinger’s Life, pp. 45, 49, 62; Kenyon’s Life, 
pp. 52, 164-6, 174, 284-5; Gent. Mag. (June 
1800), pp. 594-5; Sir E. Brydges’s Autobio- 
graphy, i. 403; Gillray’s Works, pp. 43-4; Cra- 
dock’s Memoirs, i. 85, iv. 150-2.] W.P.C. 


BULLER, Str GEORGE (1802-1884), 
general, was the third son of General Fre- 
derick William Buller of Pelynt and Lan- 
reath in Cornwall, who had himself served 
with distinction in the 57th regiment in the 
Netherlands and the West Indies. George 
was gazetted a second lieutenant in the rifle 


| brigade on 2 March 1820. The first twenty- 


five years of his career in the army were spent 
in a time of profound peace, and his marriage 
with Henrietta, daughter of General Sir 
John Macdonald, G.C.B., adjutant-general to 
the forces, helped his rapid promotion, He 
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became lieutenant in March 1825; captain, 
August 1828; major, December 1839 ; lieu- 
tenant-colonel in August, and colonel in 
November 1841. In February 1847 he joined 
his battalion at the Cape. 
war had just broken out, and Buller was at 
once appointed to the command of a brigade, 
and eventually of the 2nd division. In Sep- 
tember 1847 he was appointed second in com- 
mand to Sir George Berkeley in the campaign 
in the Amatola mountains, in which his 
battalion chased Sandilli so hotly that the 
chief surrendered to Buller on 19 Oct. He 
was gazetted C.B. in December 1847. In 
1848 he served under Sir Harry Smith in the 
Boer war against Pretorius, and on 29 Aug. 
led the attack on the Boem Plaats, where he 
was severely wounded, and had his horse 
killed under him. His battalion now came 
home, but in 1852 he was again ordered to 
go with his regiment to the Cape. At the 
head of a brigade in General Somerset’s divi- 
sion he burnt the kraals in the Waterkloof, 
in the second Kaffir war, and was present at 
the battle of Berea, where he was publicly 
thanked by Sir George Cathcart, and even- 
tually succeeded Somerset in the command 
of his division in August 1852. In October 
1853 his battalion was again ordered home, 
and in spite of Sir George Cathcart’s en- 
treaties that he would remain as a brigadier 
at the Cape, he insisted on accompanying it. 

When it was decided to send an expedi- 
tionary army to the Hast in 1854, Buller was 
appointed brigadier-general, and took the 
command of the second brigade of the light 
division, consisting of the 19th, 88th, and 
77th regiments. His conduct at the battle 
of the Alma has been severely criticised, but 
has been approved by all the greatest military 
authorities. At the battle of Inkerman he 


was severely wounded in the left arm. He | 
was promoted major-general in December | 


1854, and made K.C.B. on 5 July 1855. He 
had to return home, owing to his wound, in 
March 1855. He commanded the division 
in the Ionian Isles from 1856 to 1862, and 
was made colonel-commandant of the rifle 
brigade in 1860, and promoted lieutenant- 
general in 1862. He commanded the troops 
of the southern division at Portsmouth from 
1865 to 1870, was made G.C.B. in 1869, and 
promoted general in 1871. He was a com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour, and knight 
of the second class of the order of the Medji- 
die. He died at his house in Bruton Street 
on 12 Apri] 1884, at the age of eighty-two. 
[Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade; Life 
and Correspondence of Lieut.-gen. Hon. Sir G. 
Catheart; King’s Campaigning in Kaffirland; 
Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea.] H. M.S. 


The first Kaffir | 
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his kinsman, Nicholas Bullingham 


BULLINGHAM, JOHN (d. 1598), bishop 
of Gloucester, was a native of Gloucester- 
shire. He was elected a probationer fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, July 1550, being 
then B.A. He was slow in embracing the 
tenets of the reformers. His adherence to 
the doctrines of the unreformed church and 
his disgust at the innovations introduced by 
the influence of the foreign reformers in the 
latter part of Edward VI’s reign drove him 
as ‘a voluntary exile’ to France, where, in his 
own later words, a ‘ friendless and moniless’ 
fugitive ‘ for the wicked pope’s sake,’ he took 
refuge at Rouen, in which city he remained 
some time. On the accession of Queen Mary 


| he returned to England, and was restored to 


his place. He took his degree of M.A. 
1 June 1554. A letter relating to his friend 
Julius Palmer is printed in Foxe’s ‘ Acts and 
Monuments’ (iii. 616) ; Palmer had also been 
an exile for his religion, and was converted 
to protestantism by a perusal of Calvin’s ‘In- 
stitutes.’ Palmer paid the penalty of his 
change of faith, being burnt alive at New- 
bury 16 July 1556, while his former asso- 
ciate basked in favour as domestic chaplain 
to Bishop Gardiner of Winchester, and rector 
of Boxwell and of Withington in his native 
county of Gloucester. The accession of Eliza- 
beth temporarily clouded his fortunes. He 
at first maintained his old faith, and was, in 
Foxe’s words, ‘quite and clean despatched 
from all his livings for his obstinacy.’ His 


| ‘obstinacy,’ however, could not have been of 
| very long duration, for we find him appointed 
' by Grindal to the prebendal stall a 


Wen- 
locks-barn in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1 Aug. 
1565, and admitted to the degree of B.D. at 
Oxford under the new protestant régime, 
‘after twelve years’ studying,’ 8 July 1566 
(Woon, Athena, ii, 842; Boasn, Reg. of 
Univ. of Oxford, p. 225). The next year, 
27 Dec. 1567, he was appointed archdeacon 
of Huntingdon, in room of Dr. Beaumont, 
master of Trinity, by his namesake, probabl 
anv 

bishop of Lincoln. He held the post ih 576 
(Lz Neve, Fasti, ii. 53), Dignities rapidly 
succeeded one another for the new convert, 
and he ‘ became well beneficed’ (Woop). He 
was created D.D. by his university 12 July 
1568, and received from Bishop Bullingham 
the stall of Louth in Lincoln Cathedral 
10 Sept. of the same year, and still retaining 
his other preferments was installed canon of 
Worcester 13 Oct. 1570 (Srrypr, Parker, ii. 
48). He was incorporated D.D. of Cambridge 
7 July 1575, When Grindal in 1576 held a 
visitation of his province by commission, 
Bullingham was one of those appointed to 
visit the diocese of Hereford (Srrypn, Grin- 
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dal, p. 316, bk. ii. ch. 7). He was raised to 
the episcopate in 1581, being consecrated on 
3 Sept. of that year at Croydon to the see of 
Gloucester (StRyPx, Grindal, p- 897, bk. ii. 
ch. 12). He was allowed to hold the 
bishoprie of Bristol (created 1542) in com- 
mendam as well as the prebend of Norton 
in Hereford Cathedral, to which he was 
installed 18 Jan. 1582. He held the see 
of Bristol till the appointment of Fletcher, 
at whose consecration he assisted, 14 Dec. 
1589 (Srryps, Whitgift, i. 617, bk. iv. ch. 1). 
The rectory of Kilmington, in the county of 
Somerset, was given him in compensation 
for the loss of the second bishopric and his 
Hereford stall. He served as commissioner 
for the confirmation of Whitgift’s election 
as archbishop, 27 Aug. 1583 (Strypr, Wihit- 
gift, bk. ii. ch. 2), and in 1584 was commis- 
sioned by the new primate to visit his own 
diocese of Gloucester metropolitically (7b. 
bk. iii. ch. 12, i. 410). When the see of 
Oxford fell vacant in 1592, Aylmer, then 
bishop of London, at his request unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured to obtain it for Bulling- 
ham, pleading that ‘it was very fit for him 
from the nearness of the place and to make 
some addition to his poor portion’ (StRyPz, 
Aylmer, p. 110). Bullingham died at Ken- 
sington 20 May 1598, and was, according to 
some authorities, buried in his own cathedral; 
others assert that he was interred at the place 
of his death. 

Bullingham does not appear to have been 
conspicuous either for learning or refinement, 
On this ground as well as for his tardy con- 
version to the protestant faith he became the 
object of the scurrilous attacks of ‘ Martin 
Mar-Prelate.’ Among other choice epithets 
lavished upon him by that foul-mouthed sati- 
rist we find him termed ‘a mass-monger,’ an 
‘old papist priest,’ one whom ‘beef and 
brewis’ had made a papist, and an ‘old steal- 
counter mass-priest’ (Epistle to the Terrible 
Priests, pp. 41, 60, 65; Hay, any work for a 
Cooper, pp. 10, 24, Petheram’s edition). This 
low estimate of Bullinghams learning and 
ability is fully borne out by a letter from 
Archbishop Parker to Sir W. Cecil, 2 Feb. 
1571, in which he describes him as ‘an 
honest true-meaning man,’ whom, ‘on the 
credit of others much commending him,’ he 
had once appointed to preach before the 
queen, but he would never do so again since 
he ‘had perceived in him neither “ pronun- 
ciationem aulicam” nor “ingeniumaulicum,” 
not meet for the court’ (SrryPE, Parker, 
ii, 496, bk. iv.ch. 1; Parker Correspondence, 
pp. 318, 378). ‘ : 

The only works attributed to Bullingham 
are ‘a translation of John Venzus’s oration 
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in defence of the Sacrament of the Aultare,’ 
1554, 8vo, and the letter above referred to, 
containing an account of Julius Palmer the 
martyr, printed in Foxe’s ‘ Acts and Monu- 
ments,’ ili. 616, ed. 1784. 


[Godwin, De Presul. ii. 133; Wood’s Athenz, 
li. 842; Boase’s Register of Univ. of Oxford, 
p. 225; Le Neve’s Fasti, ll. ce. ; Strype’s Parker, 
ll. ee.; Aylmer, 110; Martin Mar-Prelate, ll. ce. ; 
Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, iii. 616, ed. 1784; 
Rymer’s Feedera, xv. 27, 549.] E. V. 


BULLINGHAM, NICHOLAS (1512 ?- 
1576), bishop of Lincoln 1560-1571, bishop 
of Worcester 1571-1576, probably a son of 
Thomas Bullingham, one of the bailiffs of 
that city 1528 and 1530, was born at Wor- 
cester about 1512, and educated at Oxford, 
where, according to Wood, he became fellow 
of All Souls in 1536. He took the degree of 
B.C.L. 24 Oct. 1541. In February 1546 he 
presented his supplicate for D.C.L., but was 
not admitted. He chiefly devoted himself to 
the study of civil and canon law, in which 
he obtained great distinction. His learning 
and his inclination towards the reformed 
faith commended him to Cranmer’s favour- 
able notice, and he was appointed one of his 
chaplains, in which capacity he attended on 
the primate at Ridley’s consecration, 5 Sept. 
1547 (Strypz, Cranmer, p. 251). In Novem- 
ber of the same year he appears as proctor 
in convocation for the clergy of the diocese 
of Lincoln, and was collated 17 Dec. by 
Bishop Holbeach to the prebend of Welton 
Westhall in the cathedral of Lincoln, which 
he exchanged for that of Empingham, 2 Sept. 
1548, The next year, 22 Sept. 1549, he suc- 
ceeded Heneage as archdeacon of Lincoln, 
and was also vicar-general of the diocese. 
His name is found in the commission against 
anabaptists and other heretical teachers, 
1549-50 (Strypr, Mem. 11.1. 385, 11. 200). 
On the accession of Queen Mary, Bulling- 
ham, being a married man, and as one whose 
soundness in the faith was more than doubt- 
ful, was deprived of his archdeaconry and 
prebend and other preferments. On the out- 
break of the Marian persecution he concealed 
himself until he found means to escape be- 
yond seas (SrryPE, Parker, i127). He ap- 
pears to have arrived at Emden about 5 Dec. 
1554. During his exile he applied himself to 
the study of theology and canon law. The 
death of Mary and the accession of Elizabeth 
summoned Bullingham back to England. 
On the petition of Sir F. Ayscough to Cecil, 
17 Dec. 1558 (State Papers), he was allowed 
to resume his preferments, and was appointed 
by Parker, to whom as dean of his cathedral 
of Lincoln he must have been well known, 
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one of his chaplains. He appeared as Par- 
ker’s proxy at his confirmation (StRYPE, 
Parker, i. 110), and assisted at his ever- 
memorable consecration in the chapel of 
Lambeth House, 17 Dec. 1559, together with 
his brother chaplain, Edmund Guest, arch- 
deacon of Canterbury (subsequently bishop 
of Rochester and of Salisbury), both vested 
in silken copes (StrypE, Ann. of Reform. 
1. ii. 555). He had received the degree of 
LL.D. at Cambridge 16 Jan. of that year 
(Woop, Athena, ii. 814). His intimate ac- 
quaintance with law caused him to be much 
consulted by his friend Parker, whose inten- 
tion to appoint him as judge in one of the 
leading ecclesiastical courts was prevented by 
his speedy elevation to the episcopate. On 
the deprivation of Bishop Watson he was 
appointed to the see of Lincoln, and was con- 
secrated in the second group of bishops, at 
Lambeth, 21 Jan. 1559-60 (Srryen, Parker, 
i, 126-7; Rymur, Feed. xv. 561, 579; Sir 
Joun Hayward, Annals of Q. Eliz. (Camden 
Soc. 1840), pp. 19, 27; Burner, Hist. of Re- 
Form. ii. 494, ed. 1825; appendix, vol. ii. pt. 
ii.) A royal license was granted to Bulling- 
ham to retain his archdeaconry 7m commendam 
for three years, in regard of the poverty of the 
bishopric, which had been stripped bare by 
Holbeach’s weak connivance at the infamous 
robbery of Edward VI’s ministers (RyMER, 
Fed. xy. 564). On his resignation of this 
post in 1562 he was succeeded as archdeacon 
by Aylmer, afterwards bishop of London. 
Bullingham’s sound learning and familiarity 
with canon law rendered him an important 
addition to the company of Elizabethan pre- 
lates, among whom his gravity and placable 
spirit and freedom from polemical bitterness 
gave him deserved weight. He served on 
many important commissions for the settle- 
ment of the state of the church, and took a 
prominent part in the memorable convocation 
in 1562 (CARDWELL, Synodalia, ii. 495-527). 
He was one of the bishops appointed to draw 
up articles of discipline (7d. p.511; WILk1ns, 
Concilia, iy. 238; Burnet, Hist. of Reform. 
iil, 512), and was among those to whom Dean 
Nowell’s catechism was referred for con- 
sideration (7. 522). He took part, with 
Grindal of London, Horne of Winchester, 
and Cox of Ely, in drawing up the cele- 
brated ‘advertisements’ prescribing, not, as 
has been asserted, the maximum of ritual 
which would be allowed, but the mini- 
mum which would be tolerated, laid by 
Parker before Cecil 3 March 1565 and issued 
by him without the royal authority in 1566 
(Parker Correspondence, Parker Soc. edit., 
p. 283; CARDWELL, Docum. Annals, i. 287-97 
(Cardwell’s date, 1564, is incorrect); Srrypn, 
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Parker, i. 315, bk. ii. ch. 20). In December 
of the same year he signed a letter to the 
queen, praying her to give her assent to 
a bill for enforcing subscription to the ar- 
ticles of 1562-3 (Parker Correspondence, 
pp. 292-294). On 18 Jan. 1570-1, on the 
promotion of Sandys to the see of London, 
Bullingham was elected bishop of Worcester 

Le Neva, Just?, iii. 65; Rymer, Fed. xv. 
689). As bishop of Worcester he was one 
of the episcopal commissioners appointed 
by the queen, 7 June 1571, for the enforce- 
ment of the use of the Book of Common 
Prayer and the prohibition of unlicensed 
ministers (Parker Corresp. p. 383; STRYPB, 
Parker, iii. 183, No. 62). The same year he 
signed the forty articles (StryPE, Parker, ii. 
54, bk. iv. ch. 5) and the ‘canons ecclesiasti- 
cal’ (2b. p. 60; CarDWELL, Synodalia,i. 181). 
Archbishop Parker commissioned Bulling- 
ham to ordain for him (StRYpP#, u.s. i. 129), 
and, 4 Jan. 1566, forwarded to Cecil his re- 
quest to be temporarily relieved of the care 
of Gilbert Bourne [q. v.], the deprived bishop 
of Bath and Wells, who had been committed 
to his custody (Parker Correspondence, p. 
253 ; STRYPE, u. s. i. 279). Parker bequeathed 
to him his ‘ white horse called Hackington 
with its harness and caparisons, valued at 
137. 6s. 8d.’ (STRYPE, u. 8. ii. 336, 343). While 
bishop of Lincoln, 28 Feb. 1567-8, he issued 
a circular letter to the incumbents of his 
diocese for collections on behalf of the refu- 
gees for religion from France and Flanders 
(Calendar of State Papers, sub ann.) As 
visitor of King’s College, on a complaint of 
the fellows of King’s in 1566, that their pro- 
vost, Philip Baker, was popishly inclined, he 
made a visitation of the college, and issued 
injunctions for the destruction of ‘a great deal 
of popish stuff,’ which the provost neglected, 
concealing the condemned articles in ‘a secret 
corner’ (CoopER, Annals of Cambridge, ii. 
225). He died, much respected and beloved, 
on 18 April 1576, and was succeeded after a 
year’s vacancy of the see by Whitgift. He 
was buried in the Jesus chapel, on the north 
side of the nave of his cathedral. The effigy 
is of singular design, only the upper and 
lower part of the figure being visible. His 
quaint epitaph runs :— 

Nicolaus Episcopus Wigorn. 


Here born, here bishop, buried here, 
A Bullyngham by name and stock, 
A man twice married in God’s fear, 
Chief pastor, late of Lyncolne flock, 
Whom Oxford trained up in youth, 
Whom Cambridge doctor did create, 
A painful preacher of the truth, 
Who changed this life for happy fate 
18 April 1576. 
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He was twice married and had children by 
both wives. His first wife Margaret was 
buried at Buckden in 1566. He died largely 
in debt, leaving his wife and children in great 
poverty. A supplication to the queen on 
Te behalf isamong the State Papers, 17 June 

Bullingham took part in the Bishops’ 
Bible, the Canonical Epistles and the Apo- 
calypse being entrusted to him (Parker 
Correspondence, p. 3386). A volume of his 
manuscript sermons is in the Lambeth Li- 
brary, No. 739. 


[Wood’s Athen Oxon. ii. 813; Cooper's Athen 
Cantab. i. 8350, 568; Le Neve’s Fasti, i. 175, ii. 
23, &c., iii. 65; Richardson’s Godwin, i. p. 301, 
ed. 1743; Strype’s Parker, ll. ec.; Rymer’s 
Feedera, ll. cc.; Parker Correspondence, ll. ce. ; 
Boase’s Reg. of Univ. of Oxford, pp. 194, 211.] 
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BULLOCH, JOHN (1805-1882), writer 
on Shakespeare’s text, was a working brass- 
finisher of Aberdeen, where he died at the 
close of December 1882, in his seventy-eighth 
year. He devoted much of his time to literary 
pursuits, and contributed to the‘ Atheneum’ 
several articles on decimal coinage. The works 
of Shakespeare were, however, the chief sub- 
ject of hisstudy; andwhen W.G. Clark[q. v. 

ecame editor of the‘ Cambridge Shakespeare 
in 1863, Bulloch suggested a number of tex- 
tual emendations which were introduced into 
the notes of that edition. In 1878 he pub- 
lished by subscription ‘Studies of the Text 
of Shakespeare,’ where he evinces a very 
shrewd capacity in textual criticism. Bul- 
loch lived in very humble circumstances, and 
in the preface to his ‘Studies’ he thanks a 
number of friends for loans of the com- 
monest books of reference. 

[Athenzeum, 1882, pt. ii. 899 ; Times, 3 Jan. 
1883; Bulloch’s Studies, Cambridge Shakespeare 
(1868), i. preface. | Souls 


BULLOCK, CHRISTOPHER (1690 ?- 
1724), actor and dramatist, spoken of in the 
playbills as Bullock, junior, was the son of 


[See 
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‘William Bullock [q. v.], also an actor. The | 


date of his birth may be approximately fixed 
as 1690. In 1717 he married Jane, the natural 
daughter of Robert Wilks, the actor, and Mrs. 
Rogers. She was a rather pleasing actress, 
survived him fifteen years, and died in 1739 in 
Treland. Christopher Bullock’s first reported 
appearance took placein 1708 with the summer 
company holding possession of Drury Lane. 
On 27 July 1708 he played the Marquis of 
Posa in Otway’s ‘Don Carlos, and two days 
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later Hippolito in Dryden’s adaptation of the 
‘Tempest.’ Bullock and his father joined, 
in 1709, the associated actors, Wilks, Doggett, 
Cibber, and Mrs. Oldfield, who entered into 
partnership with Swiney in the management 
of the Haymarket. With the company he 
migrated, 1710-11, to Drury Lane, where he 
remained four years. Still following the lead 
of his father, he was one of the seven or eight 
actors who, in 1714-15, acquired the name 
of ‘deserters’ by quitting the Drury Lane 
company and joining Rich at the recon- 
structed theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. At 
this house, with the management of which, 
in connection with Theophilus Keen, he soon 
became associated, he stayed for the remainder 
of his brief life. Here he played the class of 
character assigned at Drury Lane to Cclley 
Cibber. His success is said to have been the 
cause why he is passed over without mention 
in Cibber’s‘ Apology.’ Few original characters 
were assigned him except in his own plays, 
which are seven in number, and were all pro- 
duced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The list is as 
follows: 1.‘A Woman’s Revenge,’ a comedy, 
1715, 12mo (8th edit. 1758), played 24 Oct. 
1715, an adaptation of ‘The Revenge, or A 
Match in Newgate,’ a comedy ascribed to Mrs. 
Behn, but according to Langbaine founded on 
‘The Dutch Courtezan’ of Marston. 2. ‘Slip,’ 
a farce, 12mo, 1715, acted on 3 Feb. 1715, ex- 
tracted from ‘A Mad World, my Masters,’ by 
Middleton. 3. ‘Adventures of Half an Hour,’ 
farce, 12mo, 1716, played on 19 March 1716. 
4, ‘Cobler of Preston,’ farce, 12mo, 1716, acted 
on 24 Jan. 1716, and taken from the frame- 
work of the ‘Taming of the Shrew.’ 5. ‘The 
Perjurer,’ a farce, 8vo, 1717, produced on 
12 Dec.1717. 6.‘Woman’sa Riddle,’ comedy, 
Ato, 1718, acted on 4 Dec. 1716, adapted from 
the Spanish of ‘La Dama Duende.’ 7. ‘The 
Traytor,’atragedy, 8vo, 1718, acted on 11 Oct. 
1718, altered from Shirley. Bullock’s share 
in most of these pieces, as is seen, is small. 
He is taxed in the case of more than one 
with disingenuousness or something worse. 
Dr. Johnson (Life of Savage), following Giles 
Jacob (Poetical Register), asserts that, after 
having been rejected by the players at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, ‘ Woman’s a Riddle’ was 
given by Savage, its author, to Bullock, who, 
with slight alterations, produced it as his own, 
and allowed Savage a share in the profits or 
honours. A second account is that the play 
was translated by Mrs. Price, the wife of 
Robert Price, baron of the exchequer, and 
that copies of it were given by her to Savage, 
to Bullock, and to another writer unnamed, 
and that Bullock, in his position of manager, 
was able to be first in the field. Neither as 
an actor nor as a dramatist is Bullock entitled 
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toahighp.ace. His premature death in 1724 
cut short, however, a career of some promise. 


[Egerton’s Theatrical Remembrancer, 1788 ; 
Genest’s Account of the English Stage; Chet- 
wood’s General History of the Stage; Thespian 
Dictionary; Jacob’s Poetical Register, 1723; 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets; Baker, Reed, and 
Jones’s Biographia Dramatica. ] J. K. 


BULLOCK, GEORGE, D.D. (1521?- 
1580 P), catholic divine, was born in or about 
1521. It has been conjectured that he re- 
ceived his early education at Eton, whence 
he removed to St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
He proceeded B.A. in 1538-9, was soon after- 
wards electeda fellow of his college, and com- 
menced M.A. in 1542. He was proctor of 
the university for the academical year be- 
ginning in October 1549. During the time 
he held that office the university was visited 
under a royal commission. In 1550-1 he 
was examined on the trial of Bishop Gardi- 
ner, in support of his matter justificatory, 
he having been present at the bishop’s sermon 
before the king on the feast of St. Peter 1549. 
Soon after the accession of Edward VI he 
went abroad, and for two years he resided in 
the abbey of Nevers in France. Returning 
to his native country upon the accession of 
Queen Mary, that sovereign presented him 
to the rectory of Great Mongeham in Kent, 
in October 1553 (RymurR, Federa, ed. 17138, 
xv. 350), and to a canonry in the church 
of Durham on 9 May 1554, On the 12th of 
the last-mentioned month he was admitted 
master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
having been elected by a unanimous vote of 
the fellows. In the same year he proceeded 
B.D. On 11 Feb. 1554-5 he was admitted 
on the queen’s presentation to the vicarage 
of St. Sepulchre, London, then void by the 
deprivation of John Rogers (NEwcourt, 
Repertorium, i. 534). He signed the Roman 
catholic articles in 1555, and became Lady 
Margaret professor of divinity at Cambridge 
in 1556, in which year he resigned the vicar- 
age of St. Sepulchre. About the same time 
he obtained the rectory of Much Munden in 
Hertfordshire. During the visitation of the 
university by Cardinal Pole’s delegates he 
was one of the persons examined to substan- 
tiate the charge of heresy against Bucer and 
Fagius previously to the exhumation of their 
bodies, which were burnt at Cambridge 6 Feb. 
1566-7 (Cooper, Annals of Cambridge, ii. 
116). He was created D.D. in 1557. 

After he had spent four or five years as 
head of St. John’s College, in unquiet times 
under great uneasiness, he was at last obliged | 
to quit his mastership by a visitation under 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1559. After the acces- 
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sion of that sovereign ‘the ejected fellows 
began to return upon him, which much dis- 
quieted him; however, he kept his ground 
till the visitation, and after his ejectment he 
with the fellows that suffered with him were 
civilly entertained by the college’ (T. Baker, 
Hist. of St. John’s, ed. Mayor, i. 144). At 
this period he was also deprived of the Lady 
Margaret professorship, his canonry at Dur- 
ham, and the rectory of Much Munden, for 
refusing to take the oath of supremacy. He 
then left England, going first to Brittany 
and afterwards to Belgium. He suffered 
considerable hardships, and on one occasion 
was captured by ‘heretical pirates,’ who de- 
spoiled him of all he possessed (Dedication 
of his Concordance to Gregory XIII). For 
several years he again resided at Nevers, 
being very kindly entertained by the abbot, 
by whom he was sent to the university of 
Paris with letters of introduction. About 
1567 he removed to Antwerp, and read a 
divinity lecture in the monastery of St. 
Michael there. William Roper of Lincoln 
was imprisoned in 1568 for having sent 5/. 
to Bullock beyond sea, but obtained his re- 
lease on acknowledging his offence before 
the lords of the council, and promising to 
obey the queen’s law and ordinances in mat- 
ters of religion (StryPB, Annals, folio ed. i. 
549). Bullock died at Antwerp in or about 
1580, and was buried in the monastery of St. 
Michael. 3 

He is author of ‘Ciconomia Concordan- 
tiarum Scripture sacra,’ Antwerp, 1567, 
1572, folio; Venice, 2 vols. 1585, folio, with 
dedication to Pope Gregory XIII, and to 
Michael Malena, abbot of Nevers. It may 
be inferred from the proceedings against 
Roper that Bullock was, or was suspected 
to have been, the author of some of those 
numerous publications against the queen’s 
supremacy that appeared abroad, and were 
surreptitiously imported into England. Wil- 
liam Allott, in the preface to his ‘Thesaurus 
Bibliorum’ (Antwerp, 1577), acknowledges 
his obligations to Bullock. 

(T. Baker's Hist. of St. John’s (Mayor), i. 94, 
116, 141-5, 283; Pits, De Anglie Scriptori- 
bus, 773; Dodd's Church Hist. i. 527; Diaries 
of the English College, Douay, 300; Addit. MS. 
5863, f. 203; Cole MS. xlii. 429, 480; Cal. of 
State Papers (Dom. 1547-80), 127; Strype’s 
Annals, folio ed. i. 278, 549; Hasted’s Kent, iv. 
440 ; Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, ii. 116, 126, 
127, 154, 172; Cooper's Athen Cantab. i. 429.] 

TG: 


BULLOCK, HENRY (d. 1526), divine, 
was educated at the university of Cambridge, 
He took his degree of B.A. in 1503 or 1504, was 
admitted fellow of Queens’ College in 1506, 
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M.A. in 1507, and D.D. in 1520, In 1524-5 | 


he held the office of vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity. He delivered a course of lectures on 
mathematics, for which he received a salary 
from the university, but subsequently he de- 
voted himself to the study of Greek, and gave 
lectures on the gospel of Matthew. He was 
an intimate friend of Erasmus, and many let- 
ters which passed between them are to be 
found in the printed editions of Erasmus’s 
letters. His foreign friends latinised his 
name, calling him ‘ Bovillus.” He took holy 
orders, and was rector of St. Martin’s Lud- 
gate from 29 April 1522 (Newcourr) or 1523 
(Athene Oxon.) till his death, which happened 
before 4 July 1526, when Thomas Lupset suc- 
ceeded him. His health appears to have been 
feeble, to judge from the references to illness 
in his correspondence, and he complains of the 
loss of an eye as hindering his work. 

He wrote the following books: 1. ‘Contra 
Lutherum de Captivitate Babylonica,’ written 
at the desire of Cardinal Wolsey. 2. ‘Ora- 
tiones et epistole.’ 3. ‘Oratio habita Canta- 
brigiz in frequentissimo ccetu, preesentibus 
Ceesaris oratoribus et nonnullis aliis episcopis, 
ad Card. Wolseum.’ This was dedicated to 
John Talerus, and printed by John Siberch in 
1521. 4. ‘Lepidissimum Luciani opusculum 
mept Ouraday (de siticulosis serpentibus) Hen- 
rico Bullocointerprete.’ Lambeth Library pos- 
sesses a copy of the oration, and of a portion of 
the translation of Lucian. His library, ‘acata- 
logue of which is extant’ (Cooppr, Athene 
Cantab.), was purchased by Queens’ College 
after his death. 

[Cal. of State Papers, Hen. VIII, vols. i-iv. ; 
Erasmus’s Letters; Newcourt’s Repertorium, i. 
414; Athene Oxon. ii. 744 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. ; 
Foxe, vii. 451 ; Le Neve’s Fasti (Hardy), iii. 603 ; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Manual; Bale (edit. 1557), p. 
707 ; Pits, De Angliz Scriptoribus, 710; Cooper’s 
Athene Cantab. 33, 527; Fuller’s Worthies, 
Berks. 95; Hist. of Univ. of Camb. 201; Ames 
(edit. Herbert), iii. 1412; Maitland’s Early 
Printed Books in Lambeth Library, Addenda 
408} (p. 419).] c. T. M 


BULLOCK, WILLIAM (1657 ?-1740?), 
actor, is said by Macklin to have been ‘in 
his department a true genius of the stage’ 
ee Dramatic Miscellanies, iii. 463). 

avies himself speaks of him as ‘an actor of 
great glee and much comic vivacity . . . in 
his person large, with a lively countenance, 
full of humorous information’ (%.); and 
Gildon declares him ‘the best comedian that 
has trod the stage since Nokes and Lee, and 


a fellow that has a very humble opinion of | 


himself’ (Comparison between Two Stages, 
p. 199). The references to Bullock by Steele, 
though friendly, are not without a tinge of 
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satire. In a comparison between Penketh- 
man and Bullock, to which he pretends to 
have been challenged by these actors, he says, 
‘Mr. Bullock has the more agreeable squall 
and Mr. Penkethman the more graceful shrug. 
Penkethman devours a cold chick with great 
applause; Bullock’s talent lies chiefly in as- 
paragus; Penkethman is very dexterous at 
conveying himself under a table; Bullock 
is no less active at jumping over a stick. 
Mr. Penkethman has a great deal of money ; 
but Mr. Bullock is the taller man’ (Tatler, 
No. 188). Known particulars concerning Bul- 
lock’s life are few. His name is mentioned 
in Downes’s ‘ Roscius Anglicanus.’ He first 
appears in the cast of Colley Cibber’s ‘ Love’s 
Last Shift,’ produced by the associated com- 
panies of Drury Lane and Dorset Garden, 
1696. In Cibber’s piece he played Sly. He 
had joined the companies the previous year. 
Among his original characters were Sir Tun- 
belly Clumsy in the ‘Relapse, 1697, and 
Soto in ‘She would and she would not,’ 
1702. He also played with success many 
parts in the plays of Dryden, Wycherley, 
Shadwell, &c. Until 1706 he was at Drury 
Lane. He then went to the Haymarket, 
returning to Drury Lane in 1708. After 
another brief migration to the Haymarket, 
followed by a new return to Drury Lane, he 
quitted definitely the latter theatre, 1715-16, 
for Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where he remained 
till 1726. His death is said (CoLLEY CIBBER’s 
Apology by Bellchambers) to have taken 
place on 18 June 1733, a date which has 
been accepted by most subsequent writers. 
He had a benefit, however, at Covent Garden 
on 6 Jan. 1739, described on the bills as ‘his 
first appearance on the stage for six years,’ 
when he played Dominic in Dryden’s ‘Spanish 
Fryar.’ In his address to the public he 
pleaded his great age, upwards of threescore 
and twelve, as a reason for indulgence. He 
played again on 26 April 1789, for the benefit 
of Stephen, the Host in the‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ a favourite character. He had, 
according to Genest, in the summer a booth 
at Bartholomew Fair, at which he acted. 
After this no more is heard of him. Bullock 
had three sons, all actors, Christopher [q.v. ], 
Hildebrand, and William. The last-named 
was at Goodman’s Fields in 1729. A scarce 
print of Bullock, engraved by Johnson, which 
belonged to Dr. Burney, and is now in the 
British Museum, originated the error that he 
died in 1783. 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; 
Davies’s Dramatic Miscellanies ; The Tatler; A 
Comparison between Two Stages ; Downes’s Ros- 
cius Anglicanus; Cibber's Apology by Bell- 
chambers. } J. K, 
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BULLOCK, WILLIAM (/. 1827), was 
a traveller, naturalist, and antiquarian of some 
repute at the beginning of the present century. 
In 1808, while carrying on the business of 
jeweller and goldsmith in Liverpool, he pub- 
fished a descriptive catalogue of a museum 
which he had opened in that city, consisting 
of works of art, armoury, objects of natural 
history, besides many curiosities brought by 
Captain Cook from the South Seas. About 
1812 Bullock removed to London, and his 
collection soon attracted more notice, when 
placed in the newly erected Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly. Enlarged from various sources, 
from the Lichfield Museum, from that of Sir 
Ashton Lever, and from the results of Bul- 
lock’s own travels and researches, it became 
one of the most popular exhibitions of the 
metropolis. It existed under the name of 
the London Museum till 1819, when it was 
disposed of by auction. In 1822 he went to 
Mexico, where he was well received by the au- 
thorities, aided in his researches, and received 
from the Mexican government a gift of the 
silver mine of Del Bada near Themascaltpec. 
From this tour Bullock brought home many 
valuable curiosities, among others casts of 
the great calendar, commonly known as Mon- 
tezuma’s watch, and of the sacrificial stone, 
models of the pyramids of San Juan de 
Teokbuacan, manuscripts and hieroglyphic 
pictures sent to Montezuma to inform him 
of the transactions of the Spaniards, and the 
original map of the ancient city, made by 
order of the emperor for Cortez, and intended 
to have been transmitted to the king of Spain. 
On his return to England he opened in the 
Egyptian Hall an exhibition called Modern 
Mexico, containing, besides the above-men- 
tioned curiosities, models of the scenery, 
specimens of the industry and art, the mine- 
rals and natural history of that country. In 
1824 he published ‘Six Months’ Residence 
and Travels in Mexico, containing remarks 
on the present state of New Spain.’ At the 
end of the volume Bullock added a letter from 
his medical adviser on the preservation of 
health in tropical climates, 

In 1827 he was again in Mexico, return- 
ing by way of the States. He immediately 
gave the English public the benefit of his 
tour in his ‘Sketch of a Journey through 
the Western States of North America’ 
(1827). In this volume are inserted extracts 
from various authors on the condition of 
Cincinnati in 1826, the object being to entice 
others to join him in his proposed emigration. 
In his notice to the public the author says he 


was so pleased with the country and neigh- | 
bourhood of Cincinnati, and convinced of its | 


eligibility for people of limited property, that 
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he had purchased a house and estate there, to 
which he was about to retire with his wife 
and family. The book contains a plan of a 
proposed ‘town of retirement,’ Hygeia. 

Bullock was a fellow of the Linnean, 
Horticultural, Geological, Wernerian, and 
other learned societies. Besides the two 
books mentioned above, he wrote ‘ A Concise 
and Easy Method of preserving Subjects of 
Natural History,’ 1817. A paper, which he 
read before the Linnean Society, 17 Nov. 
1812, on ‘Four rare Species of British 
Birds,’ is published in the ‘ Transactions’ of 
that society. 


[History of Liverpool, 1810; Walford’s Old 
and New London, iv.; Gent. Mag. July 1824, 
p. 69; Brit. Mus. Cat.] A. M-t. 


BULLOCK, WILLIAM THOMAS 
(1818-1879), divine, was the second son of 
John Bullock by MarySoper. The Bullock fa- 
mily were for several generations landowners 
in Leicestershire and Rutlandshire. John 
Bullock settled in London, and there William 
Thomas was born. He entered Magdalen Hall 
(now Hertford College), Oxford, as a gentle- 
man commoner, and took his B.A. degree in 
1847, obtaining a fourth class in Literis Hu- 
manioribus. The same year he was ordained 
deacon, and licensed to the curacy of St. 
Anne’s,Soho. Here he worked devotedly until 
June 1850, when he was appointed assistant 
secretary to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. On the death of the Rev. Ernest 
Hawkins in 1865 Bullock succeeded him as 
chief secretary of the society, an office which 
he held during the remainder of his life. In 
1867 he was appointed chaplain to the royal 
household in Kensington Palace, where he 
occupied the chaplain’s apartments. In 1875 
Bullock was presented to the prebendal stall 
of Oxgate in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Bullock 
helped to extend very widely the usefulness 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. No fewer than forty-two new sees 
were added to the colonial episcopate, while 
church operations were extended beyond the 
bounds of the empire by the appointment of 
missionary bishops in the Niger territory, Ho- 
nolulu, Ningpo, Madagascar, Central Africa, 
and Melanesia. Missions, too, were opened 
in three new countries, independent Burmah, 
China, and Japan (S. P. G. Reports for 
1878-81, p. 10). In the same time the in- 
come of the society increased from 98,0001. 


_ to 145,000/. (Misscon Field, April 1879). It 


was at Bullock’s instigation that the society 
undertook the publication of ‘The Missionary 
Record,’ ‘The Gospel Missionary’ and ‘ The 
Mission Field,’ which were conducted under 
his immediate supervision (idid.) In 1878 
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he took an active part in the arrangement 
for the Pan-Anglican synod. At the close 
of this year his declining health compelled 
him to seek rest from his arduous la ours, 
and having obtained six months’ leave of ab- 
sence he went abroad, and died at Mentone 
of paralysis on 27 Feb. 1879. He married 
in 1862 Alice Oke Alford, elder daughter of 
the Dean of Canterbury, by whom he left 
two daughters. Bullock was the author of 
some seventy articles in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary 
of the Bible,’ and of one on the Book of Ec- 
clesiastes in the ‘ Speaker’s Commentary.’ In 
1878 he published, by request of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a sermon, ‘ Builders of 
the Temple,’ preached by him at the conse- 
cration of the Bishop of Newfoundland. He 
left in manuscript a commentary on the 
Book of Daniel, written for the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and some 
months after his death a volume of sermons 
(edited by his widow) was published, on mis- 
sions and other subjects, most of them preached 
by him at Kensington Palace Chapel. 


[Private information.] P. B.-A. 


BULLOKAR, JOHN (ji. 1622), lexico- 
grapher, was alive from about 1580 to about 
1641, and was a doctor of physic, residing at 
Chichester in 1616, where he was attached 
in some way to his ‘singular good ladie, the 
Ladie Jane, Vicountesse Mountague’ (his 
English Expositor, Dedication). Bullokar 
makes no reference to William Bullokar, the 
phonetist [q. v.], who promised an ‘ Expo- 
sitor’ (that is, a dictionary) not many years 
before John Bullokar’s was produced; though 
it is quite probable he was the ‘chyld’ for 
whose benetit the other, as he tells, translated 
certain passages of ‘Cato.’ John Bullokar 
was in London about the year 1600, seeing 
a dead crocodile that had been brought there 
(Cornhill Mag. No. 258, p.724), beyond which 
there ig nothing, except as to his books, but 
conjecture. He wrote his ‘Expositor’ in his 
youth, ‘at the request of a worthy gentle- 
man whose love prevailed much with him’ 
(Dedication); in those ‘ yonger yeares’ the 
compilation of it ‘cost him some observa- 
tion, reading, study, and charge’ (‘To the 
Courteous Reader,’ not paged); and then, 
having no ‘leasure as much as to looke on’ 
his ‘ little vocabulary’ (2.), he had to ‘keep 
it restrained of libertie.’ On 17 Oct. 1616, 
however, he gave it to the world, under the 
‘noble tuition’ of the Viscountess Mount- 
ague, the title being ‘An English Expositor, 
teaching the Interpretation of the hardest 
Words used in our Language, with sundry 
Explications, Descriptions, and Discourses.’ 
In the November of 1618 he published ‘A 
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True Description of the Passion of Our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, as it was acted by the 
bloodie Jewes, and registered by the blessed 
Evangelists ; in English Meetre, this being 
a life of Christ turned into six-lined stanzas, 
In 1621 came a new issue of the ‘ Expositor;’ 
and in 1641 one more, shortly after which it 
seems certain that John Bullokar died, for a 
fourth edition, which appeared in 1656, is 
stated to be ‘newly revised, corrected, and, 
with the addition of above a thousand words, 
enlarged. By W.S.’ In a fifth edition, pub- 
lished at Cambridge in 1676, under the edi- 
torship of ‘A Lover of the Arts,’ Bullokar’s 
‘Dedication’ and address ‘ to the Courteous 
Reader’ are omitted. A sixth edition must 
have closely followed this, for in 1684, still 
at Cambridge, another was published ‘now 
for the seventh time revised,’ and there was 
yet a further issue from London in 1719, re- 
vised by R. Browne, ‘author of the “ Eng- 
lish School Reform’d.” ’ 


[Dedication to English Expositor ; ib., To the 
Courteous Reader, not paged ; Cornhill Mag. No. 
2658, p. 724.] J. A, 


BULLOKAR, WILLIAM (77. 1586), 
phonetist, lived chiefly in London from about 
1520 to 1590. About 1550 he was engaged 
in teaching, and perceived how the sounds 
and names of the letters of the alphabet 
caused ‘ quarels in the teacher and lothsome- 
ness in the learner’ (his Booke at Large, ‘To 
his Countrie,’ not paged). ‘In Queen Mary’s 
time’ he served in the army, under Sir Richard 
Wingfield (Warton, English Poetry, ii. 283), 
going into foreign service with him twice 
(Bref Grammar, To the Reader). He served 
afterwards under Sir Adrian Poinings at 
Havre, and with Captain Turnor in garri- 
son (2b.); then he studied agriculture and 
the law (2.); but by 1573 he had resumed 
teaching, and finding all the old ‘quarels 
and lothsomeness’ arising from the sounds 
and names of letters, he determined ‘to re- 
strain his owne businesse for halfe a yeare,’ 
laying his ‘privat doings aside,’ which his 
‘abilitie was il able to bear,’ in order ‘to 
provide some remedie’ (Booke at Large, 
supra). Becoming convinced (2. p. 1) that 
‘fower and twentie letters are not suflicient 
to picture Inglish speech,’ which ‘wants 40 
letters altogether’ (2b. p. 21), and having 
thought out his ‘Amendment of Ortho- 
graphie,’ wherein button, for example, was 
to be spelt duén, Bullokar published a pam- 
phlet, about 1575, to show his method, This 
he put ‘into the hands of men of under- 
standing, and was checked in his scheme 
of publication by one of them telling him of 
the spelling reforms issued by Sir Thomas 
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Smith and ‘Maister Chester’ (#.) He found 
his projected system misrepresented also by 
people who did ‘blowe abroad . . . untruly 
and maliciously . . .’ that he wanted ‘to 
change English speech’ altogether (76. Title); 
but on reading Smith’s and Chester’s works 
he saw that those authors had ‘brought in 
letters of new figure and fashion. . . strange 
to the eye,’ going much beyond his own de- 
sires. He therefore completed his manu- 
script, which was ‘signed and allowed to be 
imprinted’ in 1579. While it was going 
through the press he ‘set up in this citie of 
London, in the most publike places thereof, 
a briefe shew’ of his ‘intent’ (2.) This 
was in August of 1580, and at the close of 
the same year the volume was issued. Its 
title begins ‘ Booke at Large for the Amend- 
ment of Orthographie for English speech, 
and Bullokar announced in it that he had 
a thought of ‘ making a dictionary.’ During 
the next three or four years he was busy in 
setting forth books in ‘tru orthography,’ all 
of which were on sale (his sop’s Fables, 
Title-page), in spite of difficulty in their 
production ‘because of the lack of letters’ 
of his special sort; and in the June of 1583 
he ‘imprinted twenty brief articles . . . in 
London and other places of good skill and 
credit ... offering ther-by issue for the trial 
of his travel’ (2b.) He printed a correction 
of his pamphlet of August 1580, which he 
called his ‘Pamphlet for Spelling, and de- 
sired that it should be burnt (2b.) In 1585 
appeared his ‘ Aisop’s Fables,’ translated by 
him from the Latin. He mislaid his Latin 
copy after his work was over, and was con- 
sequently unable to specify which edition he 
had adopted, though he thought, as near as 
he could ‘ges of, it was ‘the one printed 
by Tomas Marsh at London in 1580’ (7. 
p. 820). Accompanying the ‘Fables’ were 
some ‘Short Sentences of the Wys Cato,’ 
still in ‘tru orthography,’ also translated by 
Bullokar from the Latin, and turned by him 
into English verse. He undertook the task, 
he says in his versified ‘Preface,’ that his 
‘chyld’ might ‘ win the goal of happy peace 
... With ease ;’ and he says that in the same 
year he had published the ‘ Psalter’ in his 
‘tru’ method, he was translating Tully’s 
‘Offices,’ intending to issue his edition shortly, 
and he was engaged in his ‘Grammar, which, 
he added, ‘staieth from the print against my 
wil’ (Fables, To the Reader, not paged). This 
last perhaps never went on to publication, 
for there is no evidence of the book, if by 
it Bullokar meant his ‘Grammar at Large.’ 
In the following year, 1586, his ‘Bref Gram- 
mar’ was published, 12mo (Amus, Typogr. 
Antiq. ii, 1215-16), ‘the first Grammar that 
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ever waz, except my “Grammar at Large”’ 
(Warton, English Poetry, iii. 283), this bref 
book or pamphlet being ‘extracted out of 
hiz Grammar at larg for the spedi parcing 
of English speech’ (Title). It may have 
been extracted, however, previous to the 
completion of the greater work, and as a 
preparation for it, according to the plan Bul- 
lokar had pursued over his ‘Orthographie, 
or Book at Large;’ and it is quite possible 
that death overtook him before he had made 
it really ready to go to press. This view 
seems likely from the fact that, though in 
the rhyming ‘Preface’ to the Abbreviation 
Bullokar again promises a dictionary, and 
says he has ‘another book lying by him of 
more fame, which is not to see the light 
till christened and called forth by the queen,’ 
there is no evidence of the issue of these 
other two works either. 

There is no copy of Bullokar’s ‘Bref 
Grammar’ at the British Museum or Lambeth. 
The copy cited from in Warton’s ‘ Poetry’ 
(supra), with corrections on it by Bullokar’s 
own hand, is in the Bodleian, and was one 
of Tanner’s books. In 1621 Bullokar is re- 
ferred to, under the Latin form of Bulokerus, 
by Alexander Gill, head-master of St. Paul’s 
School, in his ‘ Logonomia Anglica,’ preface 
(not paged). 

[Bullokar’s Booke at Large, To his Countrie, 
and pp. 1, 21, 22; his Bref Grammar, To the 
Reader, not paged; his A’sopz Fablez, To the 
Reader, and p. 320; Notes and Queries (1860), 
x. 278; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. 
(Herbert), ii. 951, 1215, 1216; Warton’s His- 
tory of English Poetry (ed. 1840), ii. 8366 note, 
iii. 283, text and notes.] : 


BULMER, AGNES (1775-1836), poet, 
whose maiden name was Collinson, was born 
in London, and belonged to the Wesleyan 
community, having been admitted by Wesley 
himself. Her only publications were: ‘ Me- 
moirs of Mrs. Mortimer,’ one or two hymns, 
and a long poem entitled ‘ Messiah’s King- 
dom,’ in twelve books, published 1833. This 
poem, of nearly fourteen thousand verses, is 
probably the longest work in verse ever com- 
posed by a woman. Many passages are very 
elegant, especially those containing similes. 
But it never attracted attention, and is now 
unknown. 

[Wesleyan Magazine for October 1840.] 

R. W. D. 


BULMER, WILLIAM (1757-1830), 
typographer, was a native of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, where he was apprenticed to Mr. 
Thompson of the Burnt House Entry, St. 
Nicholas Churchyard. During his appren- 
ticeship he formed a cordial friendship, which 
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lasted through life, with Thomas Bewick, the 
celebrated wood-engraver. On his coming 
to London his services were engaged by Mr. 
John Bell, who was then publishing the 
beautiful miniature editions of the ‘ Poets’ 
and ‘Shakespeare.’ About 1787 he became 
acquainted with George Nicol, the bookseller, 
who was then considering the best method of 
completing the magnificent edition of Shake- 
speare which he had suggested to Messrs. 
Boydell, ornamented with designs by the 
first artists of this country. Premises were 
then engaged in Cleveland Row, St. James’s, 
and the ‘Shakespeare Press’ was founded 
under the firm: of ‘W. Bulmer & Co.’ The 
publication of the ‘Shakespeare’ (9 vols. 
1791-1805, folio) established Bulmer’s fame 
as the first practical printer of theday. Next 
to it the edition of ‘The Poetical Works of 
Milton’ (8 vols. 1793-7, folio) is the finest 
production of his press. A curious and 
copious list of the works printed by him is 
given in Dibdin’s ‘ Bibliographical Decame- 
ron, ii, 884-95. Bulmer retired from busi- 
ness in 1819, and died in his house at Clapham 
Rise on 9 Sept. 1830. His portrait has been 
engraved. 

Gent. Mag. ec. (ii.), 305; Hansard’s Typogra- 
phia (1825), 294, 315; Sykes’s Local Records 
(1833), ii. 281; Nichols’s Mllustr. of Lit. viii. 
468, 503, 525; Timperley’s Encyclopedia of 
Literary and Typographical Anecdote (1842), 
911; Evans’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, 13354, 
13355. ] T, C 


BULSTRODE, EDWARD (1588-1659), 
lawyer, the second son of Edward Bulstrode 
of Hedgerley, near Beaconsfield, Bucking- 
hamshire, by Cecilia, daughter of Sir John 
Croke of Chilton, was born in 1588. He be- 
came a commoner of St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, in 1608, but left it without a degree. 
He entered the Inner Temple 26 Jan. 1605, 
was called to the bar 13 Jan. 1613, and be- 
came a bencher 23 Noy. 1629. On 4 Nov. 
1632 he became Lent reader of his inn, and 
in the time of the rebellion he was, by the 
favour of his nephew, Bulstrode Whitelock 
(a. v.|, made one of the justices of North 

ales in 1649. He was also employed as 
an itinerant justice, particularly in Warwick- 
shire, in 1653, where he had an estate at 
Astley, and was chief justice of the Anglesea 
circuit the same year. He was buried in the 
body of the Temple church on the south side 
of the pulpit, he being then one of the masters 
of the bench of the Inner Temple, on 4 April 
1659. He was the author of ‘A Golden 
Chain; or,a Miscellany of diverse Sentences 
of the Sacred Scriptures, and of other Authors 
collected and linked together for the Soul’s 
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Comfort,’ 1657 ; and is well known for his 
‘Reports of divers Resolutions and Judg- 
ments,’ in three parts, 1657, 1658, and 1659, 
the whole reprinted with many new refe- 
rences in 1688, not 1691, as is stated by Wood. 
[Wood’s Athen (Bliss), iii. 471-2; Fuller's 
Worthies, ed. Nichols, i. 140, 149; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] T, F. H. 


BULSTRODE, Str RICHARD (1610- 
1711), soldier, diplomatist, and author, was 
the second son of Edward Bulstrode of the 
Inner Temple [a v.], by Margaret, daughter 
of Richard Astley, chamberlain of the queen’s 
household, and was born in 1610 (Byssun, 
Preface to Original Letters). He was edu- 
cated at Pembroke College, Cambridge, and 
while still at the university printed a poem 
on the birth of the Duke of York. In No- 
vember 1633 he entered the Inner Temple 
(Coox, Admissions to the Inner Temple, 
p. 276), of which he was in 1649, at the re- 
quest of his father, created a bencher. The 
date of his entrance is of some importance 
in view of a statement of his own regarding 
the circumstances in which he was led to 
join the army of Charles at the outbreak of 
the civil war. ‘I was then,’ he says in 
‘Memoirs of the Reign of Charles I,’ ‘ very 
young and in a labyrinth, not knowing well 
which way to go; but at last I resolved to 
go to Whitehall with some gentlemen of the 
Inner Temple, being then newly come thither 
from Cambridge, where I had been bred 
in Pembroke Hall’ The expression ‘ very 
young’ must be interpreted as in compari- 
son with his advanced age at the time he 
was writing, and the statement that in 1642 
he was ‘newly come from Cambridge’ can 
be accounted for only by the dimness of his 
recollection. For some time he served in 
the Prince of Wales’s regiment, and in 1643 
he became adjutant to Lord Wilmot. Subse- 
quently he was promoted adjutant-general 
of horse, and then quartermaster-general. 
Having in 1667 been appointed to take 
charge of Wentworth’s funeral, he became 
responsible for the expenses, and to escape 
the importunity of the creditors went to 
Bruges, where he suffered a short imprison- 
ment until Charles II fulfilled his obligations 
to pay the debt. On his release he obtained 
the auditorship to a Scotch regiment of foot 
then in service in the Netherlands. In 1673 
he was appointed agent at the court of Brus- 
sels, and on his return to England in 1675 to 
give an account of certain negotiations he 
received the honour of knighthood Inafew 
months he returned to Brussels in the capa- 
city of resident, and after the accession of 
James II he received the higher title of envoy. 
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He remained there till the revolution, when 
he followed King James to the court at St. 
Germains, where he died on 8 Oct. 1711(N.S.) 
He is said to have ‘enjoyed a wonderful firm- 
ness of mind and strength of body to the 
very last,’ and to have died, not of old age, 
but of an indigestion, which in all proba- 
bility would not have ended fatally had his 
own physician not been out of the way. In 
the preface to his ‘Original Letters,’ in John 
Le Neve’s ‘ Lives of Illustrious Persons who 
died in 1711,’ and in John Le Neve’s ‘ Monu- 
menta,’ his age is given as 10] years2 months; 
but in Peter Le Neve’s ‘ Knights’ it is stated 
to be 105 years, and this is adopted in Lips- 
combe’s ‘ Buckinghamshire.’ Thi3 statement 
is, however, contradicted by another which 
follows in the ‘ Knights,’ that the age of the 
eldest son at his father’s death was seventy- 
two, while his age in 1683 is given as only 
thirty-one. Sir Richard Bulstrode was twice 
married: to Jocosa, daughter of Edward 
Dyneley of Charlton, Worcestershire, by 
whom he left two sons; and to a daughter 
of M. Stamford, envoy to the court of Eng- 
land from the Duke of Newbourg, by whom 
he had three sons and four daughters. 

With the exception of the poem printed 
at Cambridge, all the literary efforts of Sir 
Richard Bulstrode were published posthu- 
mously. In 1712 appeared ‘ Original Letters 
written to the Earl of Arlington, with a 
Preface giving an account of the Author’s 
Life and Family,’ edited by E. Bysshe. The 
letters were written in 1674 from the court 
at Brussels, all of them except two to the 
Earl of Arlington, and contain a history of 
the principal events in the Low Countries, 
in Alsatia and Burgundy, during the cam- 
paign of that year. The editor more especially 
claims for them that they contain the onl 


Seneff. A volume of his essays, with a preface 
by his son, Whitelocke Bulstrode [q.v.], was 
published in 1715. They are chiefly of a moral 
or religious cast. Shortly after his death his 
‘Life of James II’ was printed at Rome, and 
in 1721 appeared ‘Memoirs and Reflections 
upon the Reign and Government of King 
Charles I and King Charles IT, containing 
an account of several remarkable facts not 
mentioned by other historians of those times; 


wherein the character of the Royal Martyr | 


and of Charles IT are vindicated from fana- 
tical aspersions,’ When above eighty years 


of age he composed in Latin verse 185 elegies | 


and epigrams, chiefly on divine subjects. A 
specimen of them is given in the volume con- 
taining ‘ Original Letters.’ 


[Bysshe’s Preface to Original Letters of Sir 
Richard Bulstrode; Le Neve’s Lives of Most 
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Illustrious Persons who died in 1711; Lips- 
combe’s Buckinghamshire, iv. 508 ; Noble’s Con- 
tinuation of Granger’s Biog. Hist. of England, 
i, 157-9; Le Neve’s Monumenta.]_ TT. F. H. 


BULSTRODE, WHITELOCKE (1650- 
1724), controversialist and mystical writer, 
was the second son of Sir Richard Bulstrode 
[q.v.], and Jocosa, daughter of Edward 
Dyneley of Charlton, Worcestershire. He 
was born in 1650, and on 27 Nov. 1664 was 
specially admitted a student of the Inner 
Temple. Although his father followed King 
James to St. Germains, he not only remained 
in England, but became prothonotary of the 
marshal’s court and commissioner of excise 
(1710-15). That, latterly at any rate, he 
had no sympathy with the Jacobite opinions 
of his father, is made sufficiently clear in 
his pamphlet, published in 1717 under the 
pseudonym of Philalethes, and entitled ‘A 
Letter touching the late Rebellion and what 
means led to it, and of the Pretender’s title: 
showing the duty and interest of all Pro- 
testants to be faithful to King George, and 
oppose the Pretender according to law and 
conscience.’ In 1705 he purchased the manor 
of Hounslow, Middlesex (Lysons, Environs 
of London, iii. 88). He was chosen a justice 
of the peace for the county, and aren times 
acted as chairman of quarter sessions, his 
charges to the grand jury and other juries 
in this capacity having been printed by special 
request in April and October 1718, and in 
October 1722. He died at Hatton Garden 
on 27 Nov. 1724 (Histor. Reg. for 1724, p. 
50). His tombstone at Hounslow gives his 
age as seventy-four. By his wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheiress of Samuel Dyneley 
of Charlton, Worcestershire, he left one son, 
Richard, who succeeded him as prothonotary, 


; : Y | and two daughters. He was buried against 
true and impartial account of the battle of | ; sia 


the north wall of the chancel of the old priory 
chapel at Hounslow, but when this chapel 
was taken down the coffins of the family were 
removed to another vault, and the monument 
of Whitelocke Bulstrode was placed at the 
east end of the north gallery of the church 
(AuncIER, History of Syon Monastery, p. 
502). His portrait, painted by Kneller, has 
been engraved. 

In 1692 Bulstrode published ‘A Discourse 
of Natural Philosophy, wherein the Pytha- 
gorean Doctrine is set in its true light and 
vindicated.’ The aim of the book was to 
distinguish the Pythagorean from the vulgar 
doctrine of transmigration, the only trans- 
migration he contends for being that of the 
sensitive and vegetative spirit necessary to 
the production of life in the present world. 
A Latin translation of the book by Oswald 
Dyke was published in 1725, under the title 
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* Merepayvyoors, sive Tentamen de Transmi- 
gratione in Pythagorz Defensionem seu Na- 
turalis Philosophie Discursus.’ The character 
of the work led Dr. Wood, a Roman catholic 
physician at the court of St. Germains, mar- 
ried to Bulstrode’s half-sister, to attempt his 
conversion to Roman catholicism. Several 
letters passed privately between them on the 
subject, and Bulstrode, in the conviction 
that he had the best of the argument, pub- 
lished in 1717—several years afterwards— 
‘Letters between Dr. Wood, a Roman ca- 
tholic, the Pretender’s physician, and White- 
locke Bulstrode, Esq.,a Member of the Church 
of England, touching the True Church, and 
whether there is Salvation out of the Roman 
Communion.’ A second edition appeared in 
1718, under the title ‘The Pillars of Popery 
thrown down, and the Principal Arguments 
of Roman Catholics answered and confuted ; 
and in particular the specious plea for the 
Antiquity and Authority of the Church of 
Rome examined and overthrown.’ Bulstrode 
was also the author of a volume of ‘ Essays on 
various Subjects,’ moral and strongly puritan 
in their tone, published in 1724 with a por- 
trait; and in 1715 he edited with a preface a 
volume of his father’s essays. 


[Le Neve’s Knights; Lipscombe’s Buckingham- 
shire, iv. 503; Nobles Continuation of Gran- 
ger’s Biog. Hist. of England, iii. 364; Histor. 
Register for 1724, p. 60; Lysons’s Environs of 
London, iii, 38-40; Aungier’s History of Syon 
Monastery, 498-502.] Teed Ylal, 


BULTEEL HENRY BELLENDEN 
(1800-1866), theological controversialist, son 
of Thomas Bulteel of Plymstock, Devonshire, 
was born at Bellevue, near Plymouth, in 1800, 
and matriculated at Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, on 1 April 1818, when in his eighteenth 
year. He graduated B.A. in 1822, and took 
his M.A. in 1824, having been elected a fellow 
of Exeter College on 30 June in the previous 
year. Hevacated his fellowship by marrying, 
on 6 Oct. 1829, Eleanor, sister of Alderman 
C. J. Sadler, pastrycook, of the High Street, 
Oxford. Bulteel became curate of St. Ebbe’s, 
Oxford, in 1826. The chief event of his life 
and the cause of a complete change in his 
ecclesiastical standing was ‘A Sermon on 
1 Corinthians ii. 12, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford at St. Mary’s on Sunday, 
6 Feb. 1831.’ This discourse on predesti- 
nation, free will, justification, and salvation, 
with much plain speaking about the state of 
the universities and the church of England, 
created a great excitement in Oxford; it 
was printed, and so great was the demand 
for copies that it went to six editions. Many 
replies and comments on the sermon issued 
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from the press. In consequence of this ser- 
mon and on account of Bulteel’s preaching 
in the open air and in dissenting chapels, 
the Bishop of Oxford revoked his license 
on 10 Aug. 1831, when his connection with 
the church of England terminated. Some 
of his friends, having collected money, built 
for him a chapel situated at the rear of 
Pembroke College, where he conducted a ser- 
vice on the principles advocated by the Ply- 
mouth Brethren, his followers being known 
as Bulteelers, In thesucceeding year, having 
visited London andattended the Rev. Edward 
Irving’s chapel, he became a convert to some 
of his ideas, and soon after brought out a book, 
entitled ‘The Doctrine of the Miraculous In- 
terference of Jesus on behalf of Believers, ad- 
dressed to the Church of Godat Oxford,’ 1832, 
in which he narrated how, by means of prayer 
and intercession, he had cured and restored to 
health three women. At this time hv also 
became a, believer in the doctrine of universal 
redemption, and a denier of the doctrine that 
Christ died for the elect only. This fact 
appears in a volume called ‘The Unknown 
Tongues, or the Rev. Edward Irving and the 
Rev. Nicholas Armstrong. To which areadded 
Two Letters by the Rev. H. B. Bulteel,’ 1832. 
In 1844 he printed ‘ An Address delivered on 
the opening of a Free Episcopal Church in 
Exeter, 26 Sept. 1844, and in the following 
year he issued an anonymous denunciation 
of the Puseyite party, and of John Henry 
Newman in particular, in the shape of a well- 
written poem, entitled ‘The Oxford Argo, 
by an Oxford Divine, London, R. Sicklemore,’ 
1845, which, however, it appears, was printed 
at Newcastle. Bultee} died at the Crescent, 
Plymouth, on 28 Dec. 1866, aged 66, went 
issue by the marriage previously mentioned. 

[Boase’s Exeter College (1879), pp. 124, 216; 
Cox’s Recollections of Oxford (1868), pp. 244, 
248; Mozley’s Reminiscences (1882), ae a 


BULTEEL, JOHN (7. 1683), translator 
and miscellaneous writer, was probably the 
son of Jean Bultel,a French protestant minis- 
ter, living at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century at Dover. One John Bulteel was 
secretary to Edward, earl of Clarendon, 
was created M.A. of Oxford, 9 Sept. 1661, 
was elected M.P. for Lostwithiel in 1661, 
and died a bachelor inthe parish of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields in 1669. To him has some- 
times been attributed a play entitled the 
‘ Amorous Orontus.’ From internal evidence, 
however, it is nearly certain that the author 
of this play is another John Bulteel, a 
miscellaneous writer, who continued writing 
after 1669, indeed whose last publication 
bears the date of 1683. 
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The works which may with considerable 
probability be assigned to Bulteel are the 
following: 1. ‘London’s Triumph, or the 
Solemn and Magnificent reception of that 
honourable gentleman, Robert Tichburn, 
Lord Major; after his return from taking 
his oath at Westminster, the morrow after 
Simon and Jude day, being October 29, 1656.’ 
This little pamphlet, which is a eulogy on 
London (a city ‘where the rich live splen- 
didly, and the poorest are free from want’), 
on the lord mayor and the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Skinners to which he belonged, con- 
tains an account of the traditionary origin 
of London, of the antiquity of its govern- 
ment, and of the power and munificence of 
its citizens. It describes in glowing terms 
the reception of the mayor by Lord-protector 
Cromwell, and the various pageants on that 
festal day, when ‘all the nation seemed to 
be epitomised within the walls of her metro- 
polis.’ 2. ‘ Berinthea,’ written by J. B., Gent., 
1664, It is described in the preface as a 
‘Romance accommodated to History,’ and 
the wars and adventures of Cyrus forming 
a groundwork for the imaginary incidents, 
it may be looked on as one of the earliest 
examples of the historical novel. 3, The 
‘ Amorous Orontus, or Love in Fashion,’ isa 
translation of Thomas Corneille’s ‘Amour 
& la Mode,’ the original plot of which was 
borrowed from ‘I] Amor al Uso’ by Ant. 
de Solis. It is written in heroic verse, de- 
scending often enough to doggerel, yet en- 
livened here and there by pointed epigram, 
and not altogether deserving of the verdict 
‘miserable poetry,’ with which it has been 
branded (Biog. Dram. ii. 25), It was pub- 
lished in 1665. Genest (Hist. of the Stage, 


x. 140) says it was never played; but the | 


title-page of the later edition, 1675, entitled 


‘The Amorous Gallant,’ contains the words | 


‘ A Comedie in heroick verse, as it was acted,’ 
4, In 1668 appeared ‘Rome exactly de- 
scribed,’ being two discourses of Lord Angelo 
Corraro, ambassador from the republic of 
Venice to Pope Alexander VII, translated by 
John Bultell, Gent. In the dedication of 
this work to Mr. Matthias van Benningen, 
he attests to the value of Corraro’s observa- 
tions, ‘that politique astrologer,’ one ‘who 
judges with that liberty of truth, natural to 
all republicans.’ The sincerity of this senti- 
ment is doubtful. 5. At all events in 1683 
his apology for dedicating his translation of 
Eudes de Mezeray’s ‘ General Chronological 
History of France’ to James, duke of York, 
is that ‘crowned heads make the subject 
thereof.’ 6. Inthe same year, 1683, appeared 
the ‘Apophthegmes of the Ancients, taken 
out of Plutarch and others, collected into 
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one volume for the benefit and pleasure of 
the Ingenious.’ 

This list probably represents only a part of 
Bulteel’s published writings. In the dedica- 
tion of the last-mentioned book he refers, but 
without titles or description, to other works 
to which he has not affixed his name. 


[Biog. Dram. ; Genest’s History of the Stage, 
x. 141; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 420, il. 
252; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

A. M-t. 


BULWER, EDWARD GEORGE 
EARLE LYTTON, Lorp Lyrron (1803- 
1873). [See Lyrron.] 


BULWER, JOHN (jf. 1654), physician, 
was the son of Thomas Bulwer, a physician. 
He devoted much attention to the discovery 
of methods for communicating knowledge to 
the deafanddumb. Dr. John Wallis claimed 
to be the originator in England of the art by 
which the benefits of instruction are bestowed 
on the deaf, but it would seem that this 
honour is really due to his contemporary 
Bulwer. Wallis introduced his first deaf 
pupil, Mr. Whalley, before the Royal Society 
in 1662, after a year’s instruction, but four- 
teen years previously Bulwer had published 
the first edition of his curious and suggestive 
work, ‘ Philocophus, or the Deafe and Dumbe 
Man’s Friend,’ in which he records many re- 
markable cases, several being within his own 
experience, of what had been accomplished 
for the education of the deaf. His proposed 


| method of instruction included the visible 


language of signs and gestures, and the la- 
bial alphabet, or reading the movement of 
the lips and articulation. In estimating his 
claims to originality, however, it must be 
borne in mind that he was acquainted with 
some, at least, of the discoveries made by 
the Spanish Benedictine monks, Pedro Ponce 
and Juan Paulo Bonet, and he had certainly 
heard of the case, reported from Spain by 
Sir Kenelm Digby, of the younger brother 
of the constable of Castile, who was taught 
‘to hear the sounds of words with his eyes.’ 
Bulwer was the first to recommend the insti- 
tution of ‘an academy of the mute,’ and to 
notice the capacity which deaf persons usually 
possess of enjoying music through the me- 
dium of the teeth—a fact which, in the early 
part of the present century, was turned to 
excellent account in Germany, principally by 
Father Robertson, amonk in the Scots col- 
lege of Ratisbon, by whose exertions a new 
source of instruction and enjoyment was thus 
opened up to those otherwise insensible to 
sounds. It is very strange that Bulwer, 
whose earlier treatise on the ‘Natural Lan-« 
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guage of the Hand’ had acquired for him the 
appellation of ‘ the Chirosopher,’ should have 
suggested nothing in regard to a method of 
speaking on the fingers, especially as he had 
himself mentioned a case in which a manual 
alphabet had been actually used. 

His works are: 1. ‘ Chirologia; or the Na- 
tvrall Langvage of the Hand. Composed of 
the Speaking Motions and Discoursing Ges- 
tures thereof. Whereunto is added Chiro- 
nomia: Or the Art of Manvall Rhetoricke. 
Consisting of the Naturall Expressions, di- 
gested by Art in the Hand, as the chiefest 
Instrument of Eloquence, by Historicall 
Manifesto’s, exemplified out of the Authen- 
tique Registers of Common Life, and Civill 
Conversation. With Types, or Chirograms : 
A long-wish’d for illustration of this Argu- 
ment.’ London, 1644, 8vo. Dedicated to 
Edward Goldsmith of Gray’sInn. 2. ‘Philo- 
cophus; or the Deafe and Dumbe Man’s 
Friend. Exhibiting the Philosophicall verity 
of that subtile Art, which may inable one 
with an observant Eie, to Heare what any 
man speaks by the moving of his lips. Upon 
the same Ground, with the advantage of an 
Historicall Exemplification, apparently prov- 
ing, That a Man borne Deafe and Dumbe, 
may be taught to Heare the sound of words 
with his Hie, & thence learne to speake with 
his Tongue. By I. B., sirnamed the Chiro- 
sopher,’ London, 1648, 12mo. Dedicated to 
Sir Edward Gostwicke, bart., of Willington, 
Bedfordshire, Mr. William Gostwicke, his 
youngest brother, ‘and all other intelligent 
and ingenious gentlemen, who as yet can 
neither heare nor speak.’ 3. ‘ Pathomyo- 
tomia, or a Dissection of the significative 
Muscles of the Affections of the Minde. 
Being an Essay to a new Method of obsery- 
ing the most important movings of the 
Muscles of the Head, as they are the neerest 
and Immediate Organs of the Voluntarie or 
Impetuous motions of the Mind. With the 
Proposall of a new Nomenclature of the 
Muscles. By J. B., sirnamed the Chiroso- 

her,’ London, 1649, 12mo. Dedicated to his 
father, Thomas Bulwer. 4. ‘Anthropometa- 
morphosis: Man Transform’d; or the Arti- 
ficial Changeling. Historically presented, in 
the mad and cruel Gallantry, foolish Bravery, 
ridiculous Beauty, filthy Finenesse, and 
loathsome Lovelinesse of most Nations, fa- 
shioning & altering their Bodies from the 
Mould intended by Nature. With a Vindi- 
cation of the Regular Beauty and Honesty 
of Nature. And an Appendix of the Pedi- 

ee of the English Gallant,’ London, 1650, 

2mo. Dedicated to Thomas Diconson, esq. 
The second edition, London, 1653, 4to, is illus- 
trated with many woodcuts, and prefixed to 


it there is a fine portrait of the author en- 
graved by W. Faithorne, The work was re- 
issued in 1654 under the title of ‘A View of 
the People of the whole World.’ 5. ‘Vulti- 
spex Criticus, seu Phisiognomia Medici, con- 
tinens Decretalia Secreta et Oracula Medi- 
cingze Diagnostics, Prognostic, et Semeio- 
tice, Criticeeque Magnalia,’ Sloane MS. 805. 
6. ‘Glossiatrus: Tractatus de removendis 
Loquelz impedimentis.’ 7. ‘ Otiatrus: Trac- 
tatus de removendis Auditionis impedimen- 
tis.’ The last three works and other un- 
published treatises by him are mentioned at 
the end of the second edition of ‘ Anthropo- 
metamorphosis,’ 1653. 


[Retrospective Review, 2ndser. ii.205; Oldys’s 
British Librarian, 364; Granger’s Biog. Hist, of 
England (1824), iv. 32; Edinb. Review, lxi. 413, 
417; Penny Cycl. vi. 19; Evans’s Cat. of En- 
graved Portraits, i. 47; Beloe’s Anecdotes, vi. 
25; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), 311; Wadd’s 
Nuge Chirurgice, 30, 188; Ayscough’s Cat. of 
MSS., 526.] At 


BULWER, ROSINA BOYLE, Lavy 
Lyrron (1804-1882). [See Lyrron.] 


BULWER, WILLIAM HENRY LYT- 
TON EARLE, Baron Dattine anp Butr- 
WER (1801-1872), diplomatist, better known 
as Srr Henry Butwer, although his bap- 
tismal certificate gives the above names, was 
born at 31 Baker Street, Portman Square, 
London, on 13 Feb. 1801. He was the second 
ofthe three sons of General William Earle Bul- 
wer of Wood Dalling, Heydon Hall, Norfolk, 
by his wife, Elizabeth Barbara Lytton, only 
child of Richard Warburton Lytton of Kneb- 
worth Park, Hertfordshire. At the time of 
Bulwer’s birth his father was colonel of the 
106th regiment. General Bulwer died 7 July 
1807, in his fifty-first year, and his young 
widow undertook the education of her three 
sons, She was a woman of rare accomplish- 
ments; her father had been a favourite pupil 
of Dr. Parr, who used to boast that his pupil 
was inferior only to himself and perhaps 
Porson in scholarship, while he was also an 
accomplished oriental linguist. Henry Bul- 
wer had an ample fortune secured from his 
maternal grandmother, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Paul Joddrell of Lewknor in Oxfordshire. 

Bulwer’sfirst schooling was under Dr. Curtis 
at Sunbury in Middlesex. Thence he went 
to Harrow, where his tutor was the Rev. 
Mark Drury. In 1819 he went up to Cam- 
bridge, where he was entered at Trinity, 
but shortly afterwards migrated to Down- 
ing College. Bulwer never competed for 
honours. His most intimate associate was 
Alexander (afterwards Chief Justice) Cock- 
burn [q. v.] In 1822 he published a small 
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volume of poems, with a prophetic dedica- 
tion to his younger brother, Edward Lytton 
Bulwer. In the autumn of 1824 Bulwer 
left Cambridge; for the Greek committee, 
then sitting in London, authorised him to 
set out at once for the Morea as their agent. 
He carried with him asum of 80,000/., which 
he handed over to Prince Mavrocordato. He 
was accompanied by Hamilton Browne, 
who, only the year before, had been commis- 
sioned by Lord Byron to treat with the armed 
insurgents at Cephalonia. During Bulwer’s 
absence abroad he was gazetted on 19 Oct. 
1825 as a cornet in the 2nd life guards. On 
2 June 1826 he exchanged into the 58th 
regiment. On 27 July 1826 he obtained an 
unattached ensigncy. On 1 Jan. 1829 he 
commuted his half-pay and became a diplo- 
matist. 

In 1826 he published a record of his ex- 
cursion to the Morea, under the title of ‘An 
Autumn in Greece.’ In August 1827 he 
was appointed attaché at Berlin. While 
passing through Paris he found himself one 
night a winner at play of between 6,000/. 
and7,0002. This enabled him to join a select 
whist-playing set at Prince Wittgenstein’s, 
where the stakes ran high, sometimes reach- 
ing even 500 louis the rubber. In April 
1829 he became an attaché at Vienna. Thence 
in April 1830 he was transferred to the Hague. 
On the outbreak of the revolution at Brussels 
on 25 Aug. 1880, Bulwer was despatched 
by Lord Aberdeen, then foreign secretary, 
upon a special mission into Belgium. At 
the very moment of his arrival at Ghent the 
civic conflict broke out, the commissionnaire 
of his hotel being shot down at his elbow on 
the Grand’ Place. On reaching Brussels he 
found the Dutch troops already upon the 
heights. While he was passing through the 
streets of Ath the insurgents took possession 
of that fortress. His despatches were con- 
sidered so able that in a few days he was 
summoned to London to receive the con- 
gratulations of the cabinet. He returned to 
Brussels in a regular official capacity. He 
took an important part in the negotiations 
which followed, and gave an interesting ac- 


count of the facts in the ‘ Westminster Re- | 


view’ for January 1831. 

Bulwer, who contested Hertford in 1826, 
was returned for Wilton, 80 Aug. 1830, but, 
having voted for the disfranchisement of the 
borough, sought another seat, and on 29 April 
1831 was returned as an advanced liberal 
for Coventry. He sat for Coventry in the 
parliament of 1833, and on 9 Jan. 1835 
was returned as a radical reformer by 
Marylebone. He held that seat till the 
dissolution of 1837, and won high repute as 
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a debater. In 1834 he published, in two 
volumes—entitled ‘ France: Social, Literary, 
and Political ’—the first half of a work, com- 
pleted in 1836, called ‘The Monarchy of the 
Middle Classes.’ He prefixed in 1835 a sym- 
pathetic ‘Life of Lord Byron’ to the Paris 
edition of the poet’s works published by 
Galignani, a memoir that was republished 
sixteen years afterwards. 

On 27 Nov. 1835 he became secretary of 
legation, and during 1835 and 1836 he was 
chargé d'affaires at Brussels. In 1836 he 
brought out a pamphlet entitled ‘The Lords, 
the Government, and the Country.’ For the 
next thirty years he devoted himself entirely 
to diplomacy. He had become familiar with 
French society of all ranks, and was said to 
have suggested or inspired George Sand’s 
‘Mauprat.’ Whileat Paris on 14 Aug. 1837 
he received his nomination as secretary of 
embassy at Constantinople. In this post he 
distinguished himself by negotiating a com- 
mercial treaty with the Porte, the duty being 
entrusted to him by Lord Ponsonby, then 
ambassador at Constantinople. He has told 
the story of his success in the twelfth chap- 
ter of his ‘Life of Lord Palmerston’ (ii. 
250-88). Palmerston, writing from Wind- 
sor Castle on 13 Sept. 1838, pronounced the 
treaty a masterpiece. Soon afterwards Bul- 
wer was appointed secretary of embassy at 
St. Petersburg, but he delayed his depar- 
ture on account of his health, and the ap- 
pointment was practically cancelled in the 
June of 1839 by his despatch to Paris as 
secretary of embassy there, when there was 
some danger of war with France. In 1839 
and in 1840 Bulwer held the responsible 
office of chargé d’affaires. On 14 Nov. 1848 
he was appointed ambassador at the court 
of Isabella II. He was appointed, with the 
assent of both powers, arbitrator between 
Spain and Morocco. <A treaty of peace was 
signed in 1844. In 1846 a far more for- 
midable difficulty originated in the dynastic 
intrigues of Louis-Philippe and the affair of 
the Spanish marriages. There can be little 
doubt that, but for Lord Palmerston, Bulwer 
might readily have prevented those fatal 
marriages. The direct result of their accom- 
plishment was the French revolution of Fe- 
bruary 1848; and,a month after the popular 
outburst at Paris, came the insurrectionary 
explosionat Madrid. When Marshal Narvaez 
proceeded summarily to suppress the con- 
stitutional guarantees, Bulwer formally pro- 
tested in the name of England. Narvaez 
in return denounced the ambassador as an 
accomplice in the conspiracies of the Pro- 
gresistas. On 19 May 1848 Bulwer was 
required to quit Madrid within forty-eight 
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hours. Thissummary dismissal of the British 
ambassador was first known to the ministers 
in London when Bulwer called in Downing 
Street to report himself at the Foreign Office. 
Immediately afterwards M. Isturiz, the 
Spanish ambassador, took his departure from 
England. Bulwer had been gazetted on 
27 April 1848 a knight commander of the 
Bath, being promoted three years afterwards, 
on 1 March 1851, to the grand cross. Be- 
fore the close of the year of his return from 
Spain he was married, on 9 Dec. 1848, to the 
Hon, Georgiana Charlotte Mary Wellesley, 
youngest daughter of the first baron Cowley, 
and niece to the first duke of Wellington. 
On 27 April 1849 Sir Henry Bulwer was 
appointed ambassador at Washington. His 
principal achievement in that capacity was 
the bringing to a satisfactory completion the 
Bulwer-Clayton treaty. During the three 
years of his sojourn in America he obtained 
anextraordinary amount of popularity. More 
than once he roused immense audiences in 
the United States to exceptional enthusiasm. 
On 19 Jan, 1852 he was sent as minister 
plenipotentiary to the court of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany at Florence. There he re- 
mained until his retirement on 26 Jan. 1855. 
A pension was awarded to him on 25 April. 
Several diplomatic missions, some of them 
of extreme delicacy, were afterwards en- 
trusted to him, at Constantinople, in the 
Danubian principalities, and elsewhere along 
the borders of the Levant. Among these he 
was, for nearly two years together, empowered 
ag commissioner under the 23rd article of 
the treaty of Paris—from 23 July 1856 to 
9 May 1858—to investigate the condition 
of the Danubian principalities. Bulwer was 
selected, at the close of the Crimean war, 
to be the successor of Viscount Stratford de 
Redcliffe as ambassador extraordinary to the 
Ottoman Porte at Constantinople. From 
10 May 1858 to August 1865 he added much 
to his already high reputation. : 

On returning from the Bosphorus in the 
winter of 1865 Bulwer retired from the 
diplomatic service. On 17 Nov. 1868 he 
was elected member for Tamworth, and re- 
tained that seat until his elevation to the 
peerage on 21 March 1871 as Baron Dalling 
and Bulwer. His last speech in the com- 
mons, upon the Irish church, was one of the 
most effective he ever delivered, though his 
infirmity made him inaudible to most of the 
house. Before the close of 1867 he published 
in two volumes, entitled ‘ Historical Cha- 
racters,’ four masterly sketches of Talleyrand, 
Uobbett, Canning, and Mackintosh, Two 
other companion sketches, those of Sir 
Robert Peel and Viscount Melbourne, hav 
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since been selected from among their author's 
papers and published posthumously. The 
first two volumes of a ‘Life of Viscount 
Palmerston’ appeared in 1870. Four years 
afterwards a third volume was issued from 
the press posthumously. He died very sud- 
denly on 23 May 1872 at Naples. As he 
died without issue, his title became extinct. 
The sweetness of his disposition and his 
high-bred manner rendered him a universal 
favourite. Habitually sauntering through 
society with an air of languor, he veiled the 
keenest observation under an aspect of in- 
difference. Whenever in his more delicate 
negotiations he was in reality the most cau- 
tious, he was seemingly the most negligent. 
The apparently languid way in which he 
related an anecdote gave it a peculiarly 
poignant effect. His personal popularity was 
mainly attributable to his complete mastery 
of the subtlest arts of a conversationalist. 

[Many particulars in the foregoing record are 
drawn from the writer’s own personal recollec- 
tions and correspondence. Memoirs by the pre- 
sent writer have appeared in the Morning Post, 
28 May 1872; Atheneum, 1 June 1872; Illus- 
trated Review, 15 Aug. 1872; and Encyel. Brit. 
(9th edition), vi. 780-38. See also Times, 3 June 
1872; Lord Dalling’s Life of his political chief, 
Viscount Palmerston, i. ii. iii.; Life of Edward, 
Lord. Lytton, by his son Robert, Earl of Lytton, 
i. ii.; Returns of Members of Parliament. ] 


BUNBURY, Srr HENRY EDWARD 
(1778-1860), seventh baronet, of Mildenhall 
and Barton Hall, Suffolk, a lieutenant-general 
on the retired list, and author of several his- 
torical works, was son of the eminent amateur 
artist H. W. Bunbury [see Bunpury, Henry 
Wiiiam]. He was born on 4 May 1778, 
and received his education at Westminster 
School under Dr. Vincent. In 1795 he ob- 
tained a commission in the Coldstream guards, 
and became aide-de-camp to his uncle, Gene- 
ral Gwyn. In 1797 he purchased a troop in 
the 16th light dragoons, which at that period 
was stationed for several years in the vicinity 
of the royal residences at Windsor and Wey- 
mouth. He served on the personal staff of 
the Duke of York in North Holland in 1799, 
and in 1800 was promoted to an unattached 
majority. He studied in the Royal Military 
College at Wycombe in 1800-1. During the 
invasion alarms of 1803-4 he was employed 
on the quartermaster-general’s staff of the 
south-eastern district. In 1805 he was 
quartermaster-general of the force sent to 
the Mediterranean under Sir James Craig, 
which, after landing in Naples, withdrew to 
Sicily, and he held the same post under Sir 


e| John Stuart in the descent on Calabria in 
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1806, when he received a gold medal for the 
battle of Maida, where he had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself as chief of the staff; and 
in Sicily up to 1809, including the expedi- 
tion to the bay of Naples in the latter year. 
Returning home on leave, he was appointed 
under-secretary of state for war under the 
Portland administration, a post which he re- 
tained under Mr. Perceval and Lord Liverpool 
until its abolition in 1816. In December 
1815 he was sent on an important mission 
to the Duke of Wellington, then at St. Jean 
de Luz, the secret of which has never trans- 


pired. In 1814 he became a major-general | 
and was made a K.C.B., and in the same | 


year was appointed special commissioner, 
with Admiral Lord Keith, to communicate 
to the ex-emperor Napoleon the decision 
of the British cabinet respecting his exile 
to St. Helena, a delicate task, for which 
Bunbury’s tact and polished address well 
fitted him. An account of the transac- 
tion, drawn up by him for the information 
of Lord Keith, is given in Allardyce’s ‘ Life 
of Lord Keith, and in the memoir noticed 
below. A number of unpublished letters 
from Bunbury to Sir Hudson Lowe at this 
period are in the British Museum (Add. 
MSS. 20108-20233). Sir Henry, then Colo- 
nel Bunbury, had married in 1807 a daugh- 
ter of General Fox, commanding in Sicily, 
and brother of the Right Hon. Charles James 
Fox, and by her, who died in 1828, had 
four sons—viz. Sir Charles James Fox Bun- 
bury, F.R.S., his successor in the baro- 
netcy, and author of a memoir of his father’s 
life; Edward Herbert Bunbury, author of 
a ‘History of Ancient Geography’ (London, 
1879); Henry William St. Pierre Bunbury, 
lieutenant-colonel, who commanded the 28rd 
fusiliers in the unsuccessful attack on the 
Redan at Sebastopol; and Richard Hanmer 
Bunbury, a captain in the royal navy. Sir 
Henry married secondly, in 1830, a sister of 
Colonel, afterwards Sir Charles Napier of 
Scinde. Some years before, in 1821, he had 
succeeded to the baronetcy and estates of 
his uncle, Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, who 
was for forty-three years M.P. for the county 
of Suffolk, but is better remembered as a 
racing man and the winner of the first 
‘Derby.’ In 1830 Sir Henry came forward 
to fill the seat so long occupied by his uncle. 
He was returned with Mr. Tyrell by a ma- 
jority of 400 over Sir T. Gooch, who had 
been for many years the tory member. Bun- 
bury was a staunch whig, and voted for the 
second reading of the Reform Bill when it 
was carried by a majority of one. At the 
election which followed he was again re- 
turned among the band of reformers sent 
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up by nearly all the county constituencies. 
He was at this time offered the post of secre- 
tary of war by Earl Grey, but declined it 
on the ground of ill-health. He therefore 
withdrew from parliament at the following 
dissolution, and from the army in 1832. In 
1837 he was induced to waive personal con- 
siderations, and again to stand for the county 
in the liberal interest; but a reaction had 
by this time set in, and two conservatives 
were returned. Bunbury was a good judge 
of art and letters. He formed a fine library 
and a collection of pictures. He was a 
fellow of the Antiquarian Society, and a 
paper by him on Roman and British anti- 
quities found at Mildenhall is printed in 
“Archexologia,’ xxv.605-11. He was author 
of the following: 1. ‘ Correspondence of Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, Bart., Speaker of the House 
of Commons. . . . To which are added other 
relicks of a Gentleman’s [Bunbury] Family’ 
(London, 1838). 2. ‘Narrative of the Cam- 
paign in North Holland in 1799’ (London, 
1849). 3. ‘Narrative of certain Passages 
in the late War with France’ (London, 
1852). All of these are valuable works, and 
the last possesses special military interest 
by reason of the insight it affords to what 
may be called the internal history of the 
army at the period immediately antecedent 
to the Peninsular war. To Bunbury is 
likewise due the credit of having encouraged 
the establishment of our present volunteer 
army by a vigorous appeal to the public, 
penned about a twelvemonth before his 
death, in which he gave his personal experi- 
ence of former invasion panics, and offered, 
in the event of the proposed movement not 
finding general acceptance, to raise and train 
a body of volunteers at his own cost. After 
settling in the country he took a lively in- 
terest in all measures for promoting the wel- 
fare of the labouring classes. He died at 
Barton Hall on 18 April 1860, at the age 
of eighty-two. 

In the ‘ Brit. Mus. Cat. of Printed Books’ 
the name of Sir Henry Bunbury is suggested 
as the original of the supposed pseudonym 
‘F. R. Soame.’ A double error is here in- 
volved. Sir Henry Bunbury never wrote 
under that name, and the name itself is not 
an assumed one, being that of his cousin 
Henry Francis Robert Soame (1768-1803), 
who died in India while serving as a lieu- 
tenant in the 22nd (formerly 25th) light dra- 
goons, and of whom particulars will be found 
among the family memorials appended to the 
‘Correspondence of Sir Thomas Hanmer,’ be- 
fore mentioned, in which are also inserted 
some of H. F, R. Soame’s poetical pieces, in- 
cluding ‘The Retrospect’ and ‘ Lines written 
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on a Blank Leaf facing the Title Page of 
“The Pleasures of Memory,”’ which first ap- 
peared anonymously in some of the editions 
of Rogers’s ‘ Poems,’ 

{Memoir and Literary Remains, edited by his 
son, Sir Charles J. F, Bunbury (privately printed), 
1868; Burke’s Baronetage; Forster’s Life of Gold- 
smith, pp. 821-8, 387-9; Annual Army Lists; 
Sir H. Bunbury’s Works; Allardyce’s Life of 
Keith (Edinburgh, 1883); Brit. Mus. Cat.; 
Gent. Mag. 3rd ser. ix. 91; Bury and Norwich 
Free Press, 14 April and 28 April 1860; Illust. 
Lond. News, xxxvi. 1036 (will); information 
supplied by Sir Charles Bunbury, F.R.S., and E. 
H. Bunbury.] H. M. C. 


BUNBURY, HENRY WILLIAM 
(1750-1811), amateur artist and caricaturist, 
was born in 1750, being the second son of 
the Rey. Sir William Bunbury, bart., of 
Mildenhall in Suffolk. The Bunburys were 
an old Norman family who are mentioned in 
Stephen’s time as established at Bunbury in 
Cheshire. Young Bunbury was educated at 
Westminster School, and afterwards at St. 
Catharine’s Hall, Cambridge. Both at school 
and college he seems to have acquired an early 
reputation as a humorous draughtsman, going 
so far at Westminster as to etch ‘A Boy 
riding upon a Pig,’ a copy of which is to be 
found in the British Museum Print Room; 
and at Cambridge accumulating a fair gallery 
of ungainly dons and awkward undergradu- 
ates. He drew chiefly in pencil, or black and 
red chalk; but, although he seems to have 
used the needle, he was never successful as 
an etcher, and his designs were generally re- 
produced by engravers, mostly in stipple or 
dot. One of the first who copied Bunbury’s 
designs in this way was Bretherton, who had 
a well-known print shop at 134 New Bond 
Street. In 1771 Bunbury married Catherine 
Horneck, Goldsmith’s ‘ Little Comedy,’ to 
whom the poet two years later addressed 
that dancing ‘ Letter in Verse and Prose’ 
which Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Prior first 

ave to the world in 1837, in his ‘ Life of 

oldsmith.’ Previous to his marriage he had 
visited France and Italy, studying drawing 
at Rome, and one of the earliest of Brether- 
ton’s engravings, dated 1 Oct. 1771, repro- 
duces a ‘ View on the Pont Neuf at Paris,’ 
Two of the happiest of his subsequent de- 
signs, ‘Strephon and Chloe’ and ‘The Salu- 
tation Tavern,’ are dated 28 Nov. 1772 and 
20 March 1778 respectively ; and in the latter 
year he published a number of his sketches 
of foreign costumes and a series of burlesque 
illustrations to ‘Tristram Shandy.’ Others 
of his better-known compositions which suc- 
ceeded these are ‘Hyde Park, 1780; ‘A 
Family Piece’ and ‘Coffee-house Patriots,’ 
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both dated 15 Oct. 1781; ‘A Chop-house,’ 
15 Oct. 1781 (which contains a portrait of 
Dr. Johnson) ; ‘ Hints to Bad Horsemen’ (a 
set), 1781; ‘Richmond Hill,’ 1 March 1782, 
the original drawing for which belonged to 
Horace Walpole (Hanmer Corresp. 1838, p. 
397) ; and‘ A Long Story,’ 25 April 1782, 
which was engraved by J. R. Smith, The 
three works by which he is best known be- 
long, however, to 1787. They are ‘A Long 
Minuet, as danced at Bath’ (25 June) ; ‘The 
Propagation of a Lie’ (29 Dec.); and the 
volume of equestrian misadventures called 
‘An Academy for Grown Horsemen,’ by 
‘Geoflrey Gambado,’ Ist edition 1787, 2nd 
edition 1788. To 1788 (26 June) also be- 
longs ‘The Country Club,’ another of his 
designs much sought after by collectors. All 
these latter were engraved by W. Dickinson, 
who, like Bretherton, published many of 
Bunbury’s productions. In 1791 appeared 
the ‘Annals of Horsemanship,’ a kind of se- 
quel to the ‘Academy for Grown Horsemen,’ 
Bunbury also essayed some serious compo- 
sitions. There is a set of ‘Military Por- 
traits,’ engraved by E. D. Soiron, 1791, which 
bears his name; he also executed some com- 
positions for the ‘Arabian Nights ;’ and he 
was a contributor to Boydell’s ‘Shakespeare,’ 
1803-5. One of his water-colours, ‘ Florizel 
and Autolycus changing Garments’ (from the 
‘Winter's Tale’), forms part of the William 
Smith gift at South Kensington. But his 
forte was caricature, and this he continued to 
produce until his death, in May 1811, at Kes- 
wick, to which place he had retired in 1798, 
when he lost his wife. ‘Patience in a Punt,’ 
‘Anglers of 1811,’ and ‘A Barber’s Shop in 
Assize Time,’ all belong to the final year of 
his life. The first two were etched by Row- 
landson, while ‘A Barber’s Shop’ has the 
distinction of being the last plate upon which 
the famous Gillray was engaged before he 
lapsed into hopeless idiocy [see GILLRaY, 
Jamus]. There is, it should be added, an 
earlier ‘ Barber’s Shop,’ dated 12 May 1785. 

Bunbury owed much during his lifetime 
to the charm of a genial nature, and to his 
position as a man of family and education. 
‘West flattered him, and Walpole enthusias- 
tically compared him to Hogarth. He was 
the friend of Goldsmith, Garrick, and Rey- 
nolds, and the favourite of the Duke and 
Duchess of York, to whom in 1787 he was 
appointed equerry. All this, coupled with 
the facts that he was seldom, if ever, per- 
sonal, and wholly abstained from political 
subjects, greatly aided his popularity with 
the printsellers and the public of his day, 
and secured his admission, as an honorary 
exhibitor, to the walls of the Academy, where 
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between 1780 and 1808 his works frequently 
appeared. But, as an artist, he remained an 
amateur until his death; and his designs— 
many interesting examples of which, both in 
oils and black and white, are still preserved 
by the present Sir C. Bunbury of Barton— 
must be admitted to be inferior in humour 
to Rowlandson’s and in satire to Gillray’s. 
Nevertheless, they are not without a good 
deal of grotesque drollery of the rough-and- 
ready kind in vogue towards the end of the 
last century—that is to say, drollery de- 
pending in a great measure for its laugh- 
able qualities upon absurd contrasts, ludicrous 
distortions, horseplay, and personal misad- 
venture. Bunbury’s portrait was painted by 
Lawrence and engraved by Ryder. There is 
also a portrait of him asa youth by Reynolds, 
engraved by Blackmore. To complete this 
account it should be added that he was colonel 
of the West Suffolk militia, and very success- 
ful as an actor in private theatricals. His 
eldest son, Charles John Bunbury, who died 
in 1798, was the ‘ Master Bunbury’ painted 
by Reynolds in 1781; his second son, after- 
wards Sir Henry Bunbury, bart. [q.v.], was 
Sir Joshua’s godchild. 

[Buss’s English Graphie Satire, 1874, 101-4; 
Wright’s History of Caricature and Grotesque, 
1865, 456-8 ; Grego’s Rowlandson, 1880, i. 76- 
80; Hanmer Correspondence, 1838; Angelo’s 
Reminiscences, 1830, 411-12; Redgrave, Bryan, 
and Bunbury’s Works in the British Museum, 
which include some facsimiles of his original 
drawings. | A. D. 


BUNDY, RICHARD (d. 1739), divine 
and translator, was born at Devizes, Wilt- 
shire, and educated at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, as a member of which house he pro- 
ceeded B.A. on 13 Oct. 1713. An assiduous 
attendance at court led to his appointment 
as chaplain in ordinary, and in 1732 he was 
selected to accompany the king on his visit 
to Hanover, being at the same time created 
doctor of divinity by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Gent. Mag. ii. 777). Asa fur- 
ther mark of the royal confidence he was 
nominated a trustee for establishing the new 
colony in South Carolina to be known here- 
after by the name of Georgia. On return- 
ing to England in September 1782 Bundy 
became vicar of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street 
(Matcorm, Londinium Redivivum, i. 358), 
and on 24 August prebendary of West- 
minster (Le Nevz, Fasti Eccl. Angl., ed. 
Hardy, iil. 865). To these preferments was 
added in 1788 the rich living of East Barnet. 
Bundy died on 27 Jan. 1738-9, and was 
buried at Devizes (Gent. Mag. ix. 47 ; Ly- 
sons, Environs, iv.17,18). He left a widow 
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and one daughter. The year following his 
death appeared ‘Sermons on several Occa- 
sions; with a Course of Lectures on the 
Church Catechism,’ 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1740 
(second edition 1750). A third but probably 
spurious volume was published in the last- 
named year. Bundy also translated Lamy’s 
‘Apparatus Biblicus,’ 4to, London, 1723 
(second edition, 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1728), 
and the ‘Roman History’ by Catrou and 
Rouillé, 6 vols. folio, London, 1728-37. John 
Ozell had meditated adding one more vile 
translation of the last to an already extended 
list, but finding himself forestalled by Bundy 
he gave vent to his wrath in a series of silly 
squibs. 
[Gent. Mag. ii.; Brit. Mus, Cat.]  G. G. 


BUNGAY, THOMAS (7. 1290), alearned 
Franciscan friar, was born at Bungay, Suf- 
folk, and educated at Paris and Oxford, in 
which university he was the tenth reader in 
divinity. On resigning this post, in which he 
was succeeded by John Peckham, afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury, he migrated to 
Cambridge, where he held a similar position. 
He was subsequently appointed provincial 
minister of his order in England, being the 
eighth, counting from Agnellus of Pisa, 
who was deputed by St. Francis to introduce 
his order into this island. In this post he 
was again succeeded by Peckham. Wadding 
speaks of him as being elected by the general 
suffrage of the order, but at this time the 
nomination of provincial ministers was in 
the hands of the general minister, an office 
which was probably held (for the date of Bun- 
gay’s appointment is not precisely known) by 
St. Bonaventura, ‘doctor seraphieus.’ In ad- 
dition to the subjects on which he lectured— 
theology and philosophy—Bungay had also 
attained such proficiency in mathematics, that 
he was accounted a magician, like his friend, 
Roger Bacon, and there are many wonderful 
stories of his doings in the ‘ Famous Historie 
of Roger Bacon,’ of which the first edition 
was published in 1627. In 1594 Robert 
Greene made Bungay a chief character in 
the ‘Honorable History of Frier Bacon and 
Frier Bungay.’ His writings, according to 
Pits, were as follows: ‘Super Magistrum 
Sententiarum liber i. ;’ ‘Queestionum Theo- 
logicarum liber i. ;’ and ‘De Magia Naturali 
liber i.” He was buried at Northampton. 


{Monumenta Franciscana, 537, 550, 552, 555, 
560; Possevino, Apparatus Sacer, ii. 484; Pits, 
De Angliz Scriptoribus, 373 ; Wood’s Hist. and 
Antiq. Oxon. (ed. Gutch, 1792), 357; Bale (ed. 
1557), p. 347; Leland’s Commentarii de Serip- 
toribus, 302; Wadding’s Annales Minorum, y. 
240 ] Cc. T. M. 
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BUNN, ALFRED (1796?-1860), theatri- 


cal manager, is best remembered on account 
of his literary feuds. During many years he 
was spoken of with derision as ‘Poet Bunn,’ 
and the attacks upon him did not cease until 
he was driven into a retaliation, which is the 
most vigorous of his writings, and secured 
him a temporary respite. According to his 
own statement he came of good family. 
While scrupulously reserved concerning his 
birth and parentage, he says in ‘The Stage 
before and behind the Curtain,’ published in 
1840, that he ‘was forty-three years old 
last April 8th’ (the preface is dated 22 June 
1840) ; that his father‘ wore a sword instead 
of swallowing one,’ and that he was con- 
sidered, ‘as the Rev. Mr. Plumtree has it, 
respectable “till he (I) took a turn for the 
stage.”’ Subsequently, under date 8 April 
1838, he writes ‘ Birthday—42!’ In 1826 
he was manager of the Birmingham Theatre, 
and in 1833 he undertook the joint manage- 
ment of Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
Theatres. This arduous experiment resulted 
in failure, and his book ‘The Stage’ is a 
species of ‘apologia’ for his management. 
Bunn’s connection with Drury Lane com- 
menced in 1828, in which year he was ap- 
pointed stage-manager by Elliston. The 
retirement of Kean from Covent Garden, 
immediately previous to his death (15 May 
1833), the consequent closing of the theatre, 
and the failure of Captain Polhill, the third 
man whose fortune had been swallowed up 
in Drury Lane within ten years, led to the 
assumption by Bunn of the joint manage- 
ment. 

The subsequent life of Bunn is the history 
of the two patent theatres. From the first 
opposition was encountered. A bill for the 
abolition of the patent theatres, for which 
leave had previously been obtained by Mr. 
Bulwer, afterwards Lord Lytton, was moved 
by him in the House of Commons on 26 July 
1838, and passed by a majority of thirty-one. 
In response to a petition of Bunn it was 
thrown out by the upper chamber. From 
this moment, according to Bunn’s statement, 
commenced the series of attacks upon him to 
which he was constantly subject. Thwarted 
perpetually by the actors on whom he reim- 
posed temporarily a maximum salary, and, 
as he held, by the lord chamberlain, the 
Marquis Conyngham, and fronted by an 
increasingly arduous competition on the part 
of the other houses, Bunn found his post no 
sinecure. With Macready, whom he engaged, 
he was on such ill terms that a quarrel of 
long standing resulted, on 29 April 1836, in 
the tragelian assaulting the manager in 
his own room. For this Bunn received at 
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the sheriff’s court, on 29 June 1836, 1501, 
damages. On17 Dec. 1840 Bunn appeared in 
Basinghall Street before Commissioner Me- 
rivale as a bankrupt. During his manage- 
ment he displayed abundant energy. Almost 
all the leading actors, headed by Macready, 
Charles Kean, Vandenhoff, W. Farren, 
Harley, Bartley, Meadows, and Mathews, 
were engaged by him during his term of 
management, which at Drury Lane lasted 
until 1848. In his attempt to establish 
English opera he brought out the principal 
operas of Balfe—the ‘Siege of Rochelle,’ 
1885; the ‘ Maid of Artois,’ 1836; the ‘ Bo- 
hemian Girl,’ 1843; the ‘Bondman,’ 1846; 
the ‘Maid of Honour,’ 1847; and several 
other works. For the ‘Maid of Artois’ 
Madame Malibran was engaged at the then 
unheard-of salary of 1257. per week. The 
libretti of most of these operas were trans- 
lated from the French by Bunn, who also 
took from the same source ‘The Minister 
and the Mercer,’ a version of the ‘ Bertrand 
et Raton’ of Scribe, and some other dramas 
and farces the names of most of which are 
now forgotten. He also wrote occasional 
verses which can claim no quality beyond 
fluency. Many of these are included in ‘ The 
Stage before and behind the Curtain,’ 1840, 
3 vols. 8vo, a querulous record of his mana- 
gerial experiences up to his bankruptcy. His 
°A Word with Punch,’ in which he retorted 
upon the principal writers in ‘ Punch,’ whom 
he described as ‘ Wronghead—Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold,’ ‘ Sleekhead—Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett,’ 
and ‘ Thickhead—Mr. Mark Lemon,’ is writ- 
ten with smartness as well as acerbity. It 
is difficult to credit Bunn with the entire 
execution, It has, however, many marks of 
his style, and is in part incontestably his. 
The brochure, which was got up to resemble 
a number of ‘Punch,’ had a great success, 
and is now a bibliographical rarity. In his 
late years Bunn became a Roman catholic. 
He died of apoplexy at Boulogne on 20 Dec. 
1860. 

[Bunn’s Stage before and behind the Cur- 
tain, 1840, 3 vols. passim; Sir F. Pollock's 
Macready’s Reminiscences, 1875; A Word with 
Punch; The Era newspaper, 23 Dec. 1860; 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Pes 


BUNN, MARGARET AGNES (1799- 
1883), actress, was born on 26 Oct. 1799 at 
Lanark. After her birth her father, whose 
name was Somerville, came to London and 
established himself as a biscuit bakerin Mary- 
lebone. Margaret displayed at an early age 
a talent for the stage, and was introduced in 
1815 to the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, member 
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of the Drury Lane committee of management. 
After rehearsing ‘Belvidera,’ she was rejected 
as unequal to the character. A second hear- 
ing in the following year by the same gentle- 
man and Lord Byron led to an engagement. 
She made accordingly, 9 May 1816, at Drury 
Lane her first appearance on any stage, play- 
ing, as Miss Somerville, Imogine in Maturin’s 
tragedy of ‘ Bertram,’ then given for the first 
time. Kean was Bertram, and did not escape 
the charge of refusing the young actress fair 
play. A three years’engagement followed. On 
6 Jan. 1818she ‘created’ at Bath, by permission 
of the Drury Lane management, the character 
of Bianca in the ‘Fazio’ of Dean Milman, then 
given for the first time. In 1818, complain- 
ing of want of employment, she resigned her 
situation at Drury Lane. On22Oct.she made 
as Bianca, which remained her favourite cha- 
racter, her first appearance at Covent Garden, 
and on 9 Nov. she played Alicia in ‘Jane 
Shore’ to the Jane Shore of Miss O’Neill. In 
1819she wasacting at Birmingham, where she 
met and married Alfred Bunn [q.v.] When 
her husband went to Drury Lane to form one 
of Elliston’s ‘triumvirate of management,’ 
she reappeared 27 Oct. 1828 at that theatre, 
stillas Bianca. In the same season (1823-4) 
she played Hermione in the ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ 
and created the réles of Cornelia in ‘Caius 
Gracchus,’ by Sheridan Knowles, and Queen 
Elizabeth in ‘ Kenilworth.’ Her married life 
was not fortunate, and led to much scandal. 
While still young she left the stage, not to 
return to it. Her death took place early in 
1883. Mrs. Bunn had a tall and command- 
ing figure. She was seen to highest advan- 
tage in characters belonging to heavy tragedy. 
Kean is said to have kept back Mrs. Bunn, 
with whom, in consequence of her being, as 
he said, ‘too big and overtowering a woman 
for his figure,’ he refused to act except in 
certain characters. Her Lady Macbeth is 
mentioned with a sneering implication by 
Macready in his ‘ Reminiscences.’ 


[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; Bio- 
graphy of the British Stage, 1824; Our Actresses 
(by Mrs. C. Baron Wilson), 1844; The Drama, 
or Theatrical Pocket Magazine, vols. y. and vi.; 

Athenzeum, 3 Feb, 1883.] J.K. 


BUNNING, JAMES BUNSTONE(1802- 
1863), architect, born on 6 Oct. 1802, the son 
of a London surveyor, left school at the early 
age of thirteen to enter his father's office. He 
was afterwards articled to George Smith, ar- 
chitect, a pupil of Robert Furze Brettingham 
[q. v.], and on the expiry of his apprenticeshi 
commenced business as an architect. He hel 
in succession the offices of district surveyor, 
Bethnal Green, and surveyor for the Found- 
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ling Hospital estates circa 1825; to the Lon- 
don Cemetery Company, 1829; the Haber- 
dashers’ Company, the London and County 
Bank, 1840, the Thames Tunnel, and the Vic- 
toria Life Office. He took great interest in 
the work of the Royal Humane Society, and 
designed their first receiving-house in Hyde 
Park. He designed in 1835 the building for 
the City of London School in Milk Street, 
Cheapside, which was completed in 1837 
(the school since removed to new buildings 
on the Thames Embankment). He also pre- 
pared competitive designs for the houses of 
parliament and the Royal Exchange, and de- 
signed the mansion house at Lillingstone-Day- 
rell in Buckinghamshire, and the towers, since 
cut down, of Hungerford suspension bridge. 
His official works included the Bethnal Green 
Union workhouse, erected about 1840-2 at a 
cost of 25,0007. On 23 Sept. 1843 he was ap- 
pointed ‘ clerk of the city’s works,’ being the 
twenty-first in succession from Edward 
Stone, who on 21 April 1477 became the first 
holder of that office. In 1847 the name was 
changed to that of city architect. In this ca- 
pacity Bunning designed these works: 1845, 
a new street from the west end of Cheapsideto 
Carey Street ; 1846, the widening of Thread- 
needle Street, and the construction of New 
Cannon Street, opened in 1854; 1848, the first 
plan for the raising of Holborn Valley, a work 
first projected by Bunning, and in which he 
took the greatest interest; 1849, the Coal 
Exchange; 1852, City Prison, Holloway; 
1853, Freemasons’ Orphan Schools, Brixton ; 
1855, Metropolitan Cattle Market; 1856, two 
new law courtsin Guildhall; 1858, the interior 
of Newgate, a rearrangement leaving Dance’s 
building of 1788 outwardly untouched ; 1858, 
Rogers’s Almshouses, Brixton; 1862, a new 
open timber roof for Guildhall; and 1863, 
Pauper Lunatic Asylum at Stone, Kent, which 
was still unfinished at his death. He also left 
a number of designs for various city improve- 
ments, such as one for poor lodging-houses, 
Victoria Street; for converting Farringdon 
Market into baths, &c.; designs in 1858 for 
increasing the width of London Bridge; in 
1860, for improvements in the library of 
Guildhall; and in 1861 for a new meat 
market at Smithfield. Bunning’s talents 
were of the practical rather than the artistic 
order; but he designed successfully decora- 
tions for various municipal displays. He was 
distinguished for integrity as a public official, 
as well as iaracy ine Hin daeee and courtesy, 
He was a fellow of the Institute of British 
Architects, and of the Society of Antiquaries, 
in which latter capacity much credit is due 
to him for the care he took in preserving 
the interesting remains of Roman building 
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found in excavating the site of the Coal Ex- 
change. He died on7 Nov. 1868 in London. 
He married in 1826 Miss Basan, a lady of 
Italian origin, who survived him. He left 
no children. 


[Builder, vol. xxii.] GaWerbs 


BUNNY, EDMUND (1540-1618), theo- 
logical writer, was born in 1540 at the Vache, 
the seat of Edward Restwold, his mother’s 
father, near Chalfont St. Giles, Buckingham- 
shire. He was the eldest son of Richard 
Bunny (d. 1584) of Newton or Bunny Hall 
in Wakefield parish, who was treasurer of 
Berwick, and otherwise employed in public 
services in the north, temp. Henry VIII and 
Edward VI; he suffered as a protestant under 
Mary, and obtained some compensation from 
Elizabeth (16 June 1574), Edmund was sent 
to Oxford University at the age of sixteen, 
and after graduating B.A. was elected pro- 
bationer fellow of Magdalen College. His 
father meant him for the law, and sent him 
to Staple Inn and Gray’s Inn. He deter- 
mined upon entering the church, and was 
disinherited in favour of Richard, the second 
son, for so doing. On 30 March 1564 he re- 
ceived the prebend of Oxgate in St. Paul’s, 
London, in succession to John Braban. Re- 
turning to Oxford he graduated M.A. on 
14 Feb. 1565, and was soon after elected fel- 
low of Merton College; an unprecedented 
thing, but the reason was that Merton had 
no one who could preach, while Bunny was 
a fluent extemporiser. On 10 July 1570 he 
was made B.D., and became in the same year 
chaplain to Grindal, archbishop of York, who 
made him subdean of York, in succession to 
Robert Babthorp, D.D. (d. 1570), and gave 
him the rectory of Bolton Percy. This he 
held for twenty-five years, and then resigned 
it. His subdeanery he resigned in 1579, and 
was succeeded by Henry Wright, M.A. In 
February 1579 he applied for the degree of 
D.D., but was refused. Retaining his London 
prebend, with another at York (Wistow, in- 
stalled 21 Oct. 1575), and a third at Carlisle 
(first stall, collated 2 July 1585, and resigned 
in 1603), he devoted himself to the work of 
an itinerant preacher, travelling through 
England, attended by two mounted servants, 
and thus visiting towns and villages, and 
sometimes his university, as anevangelist. His 
doctrine was Calvinistic. He died at Cawood, 
Yorkshire, 26 Feb. 1617-18, and was buriedin 
York minster, where is a monument (with 
e‘ligy) to hismemory. In person he was portly 
and broad-faced. He published: 1. ‘The 
Whole Summe of Christian Religion, given 
forth by two severall methodes or formes: the 
one higher, for the better learned, the other 
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applyed to the capacitie of the common mul- 
titude, and meete for all, &c., 1576, 8yo 
(black letter), 2. ‘Institutionis Christians 
Religionis, a Jo. Calvino conscript, com- 
pendium,’ &c. 1576, 8vo. (This abridgment 
of Calvin’s ‘Institution’ was translated into 
English by Edward May, 1580, 8vo, but had 
not so much vogue as the abridgment by 
William Lawne, 1584, translated by C. 
Fetherstone, 1585.) 8. ‘The Scepter of 
Judah; or what maner of government it 
was, that unto the common-wealth or church 
of Israel was by the will of God appointed,’ 
1584, 8vo. 4. ‘A Book of Christian Exer- 
cise, appertaining to Resolution, perused and 
accompanied now with a Treatise tending to 
Pacification,’ 1584, 8vo; 1585, 12mo; Ox- 
ford, 24mo; 1586, 12mo; 1594-1609, 12mo; 
1621, 12mo ; 1680, 8vo; (the first part is the 
earlier half of a treatise by Robert Parsons, 
the jesuit, with Bunny’s alterations; the se- 
cond part, printed separately, 1594 and 1598, 
is his own. Parsons published his workanony- 
mously, with the initials R. P., and Bunny 
did not know who was the author; Parsons 
reissued his work with the title ‘A Chris- 
tian Directorie ... with reprofe of the... 
falsified edition... published by E. Buny,’ 
1585, 8vo; for Bunny’s defence see No. 8 
below; it was thereading of Bunny’s amended 
issue of Parsons’s treatise which first gave se- 
rious impressions to Richard Baxter at the 
age of fourteen). 5. ‘Certaine Prayers and 
Godly Exercises for the xvii of November 
wherein we solemnize the blessed reign of 
our gracious sovereigne lady Elizabeth,’ &c. 
1585, 8vo (dedication, dated York, 27 Sept. 
1585, to archbishop of Canterbury ; Peck says 
this book gave birth to the accession form). 
6. ‘The Coronation of David: wherein out 
of that part of the Historie of David that 
showeth how he came to the Kingdome wee 
have set forth unto us what is like to be the 
end of these troubles that daylie arise for 
the gospels sake,’ 1588, 4to (black letter). 
7. ‘Necessary Admonition out of the pro- 
phet Joel, concerning that Hand of God that 
of late was upon us,’ &c. 1588, 8vo, 8. ‘A 
briefe Answer unto those idle and frivolous 
quarrels of R. P. against the late edition of 
the Resolution,’ 1589, 8vo (licensed in 1587). 
9. ‘Of Divorce for adulterie and Marrying 
againe; that there is no sufficient warrant 
so to do. With a note that R, P. many 
yeeres since was answered,’ Oxford, 1610, 
Ato; also London, same size and date. Wood 
makes use of ‘A Defence of his Labour in 
the Work of the Ministry’ (written 20 Jan. 
1602, and circulated in manuscript among 
his friends, to repel the charge of thrusting 
himself forward as a preacher), and mentions 
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that Bunny had translated (apparently with 
revisions) the ‘ Imitatio Jesu Christi.’ 


[Wood’s Athen Oxon, (Bliss), ii. 70, 219 sq., 
310; Fasti, i. 45, &c.; Willis’s Survey of the 
Cathedrals, 1742, ii. 89, 180, 308; Calamy’s 
Abridgement, 1713, p. 6.] A. G, 


BUNNY, FRANCIS (1543-1617), theo- 
logical writer, was born 8 May 1543, at 
the Vache, being third son of Richard, and 

oungest brother of Edmund Bunny [q. v.] 

e entered Magdalen College, Oxford, in 
1558, was admitted a demy in 1559, and 
graduated B.A. 10 July 1562, M.A. 9 July 
1567. He was probationer fellow from 1561 
to 1572. Taking orders, he began to preach 
1 Nov. 1567. His preaching was popular, 
and procured him a chaplaincy to the Earl 
of Bedford. On 9 May 1572 he was in- 
ducted intoaprebendat Durham (eighth stall, 
installed 13 May), and succeeded Ralph 
Lever as archdeacon of Northumberland, 
20 Oct. 1573. He resigned the archdea- 
conry on becoming rector of Ryton, Durham, 
11 Sept. 1578 (inducted 13 Sept.) Like his 
brother Edmund, he was an indefatigable 
preacher, and a strong Calvinist. He was 
prebendary of Carlisle at hisdeath. He died 
at Ryton, 16 April 1617, and was buried in 
the chancel of his church. He married 
Jane, daughter of Henry Priestley, and had 
five children, all of whom died before him. 
Bunny published: 1.‘ A Survey of the Pope’s 
supremacie . . . and in it are examined the 
chief arguments that M. Bellarmine hath)’ 
1590, 1595, 4to (black letter), 2. ‘Truth 
and Falsehood; or a comparison betweene 
the truth now taught in England, and the 
doctrine of the Romish church, &c., with an 
answere to such reasons as the popish recu- 
sants alledge, why they will not come to our 
churches,’ 1595, 4to, two parts. 3. ‘A Com- 

arison between the auncient Fayth of the 

omans and the new Romish religion,’ 1595, 
4to. 4. ‘An Answere to a Popish libell inti- 
tuled: A Petition to the Bishops, Preachers, 
and Gospellers, lately spread abroad in the | 
North parts,’ Oxford, 1607, 12mo. 5. ‘Of. 
the Head Corner-stone by builders still 
overmuch omitted; ie. a forme of teaching | 
Jesus Christ out of all the holy Scriptures,’ 
1611, fol. 6. ‘An Exposition of the 28 v. 
of the 3 chap. of the Epistle to the Romans. 
Wherein is manifestly proved the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith, and by Faith onely,’ 
1616, 4to. 7.‘A Guide unto Godlinesse; or 
a plain and familiar Exposition of the Ten 
Commandments by questions and answers,’ 
1617, 8vo. Wood mentions also his manu- 
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script ‘In Joelis prophetiam enarratio,’ de- 
dicated 1595 to Tobias Mathew, bishop of 
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Durham, and containing the substance of 
sermons preached about 1575 at Berwick. 


[Wood’s Athenz Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 200 ; Fasti, 
i. 179, 202; Willis’s Survey of the Cathedrals, 
1742, i. 262, 270; Bloxam’s Register of Magda- 
len College, the Demies, i. 154 sq.] A. G 


BUNSEN, FRANCES (1791-1876), wife 
of Baron Christian Bunsen, was the eldest 
daughter and coheiress of Benjamin Wad- 
dington, who died at Abercarne on 19 Jan. 
1828 in his eightieth year, by his marriage 
in 1789 with Georgina Mary Ann, eldest 
daughter of John Port, who was born 1771, 
and died at Llanover on 19 Jan. 1850. She 
was born at Dunston Park, Berkshire, on 
4 March 1791, and educated under her mother 
at Lianover. In 1816 her parents, accom- 
panied by their family, went to Rome to 
spend the winter. Here Frances first met 
Christian Bunsen, to whomshe was married, 
on 1 July 1817, in the chapel of the Palazzo 
Savelli, then the habitation of Barthold Nie- 
buhr, and it was twenty-three years from 
this period before she again visited her native 
country. Henceforth she was one with her 
husband in thought and feeling, tastes and 
actions; she enabled him to carry out his 
objects by her sympathy and by her active 
co-operation ; she took upon herself the vex- 
ing petty cares of life, and left him free to 
carry out his political and literary career. 
Yet she was no mere‘ housewife,’ but shared 
all the best parts of his mind on all occasions. 
He died on 28 Nov. 1860, having acted as 
German ambassador to England from 1841 to 
1854, and in accordance with one of his last 
requests she published ‘A Memoir of Baron 
Bunsen, drawn chiefly from family papers, 
by his Widow,’ 1868, 2 volumes. ter her 
husband’s death she went to reside at Carls- 
ruhe, where she took charge of the chil- 
dren of her deceased daughter, Theodora, 
Baroness von Ungern Sternberg. She died 
there 23 April 1876, The brilliant hospita- 
lities which she dispensed at the Prussian 
embassy during her residence in England will 
be long remembered. As authoress of the 
life of her husband her literary ability has 
been fully acknowledged, but it was only 
among her private friends that her extraor- 
dinary talent and her wonderful knowledge 
of the various public events of the time could 
be appreelaed: She was the mother of ten 
children, one of whom, Henry George Bunsen, 
rector of Donington, Salop, died in 1885. 


[Bunsen and his Wife, Contemporary Review, 
Xxyill. 948-69 (1876); Hare’s Life and Letters 
of Frances Baroness Bunsen, 1882, 2 vols. | 
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BUNTING, EDWARD (1773-1843), 
musician and antiquary, was born at Armagh 
in February 1773. His father was a Derby- 
shire engineer who went to Ireland to super- 
intend the works at the Dungannon colliery. 
His mother was a lineal descendant of the 
Patrick Gruana O’Quin of the Hy Niall race, 
who was killed in arms in July 1642. The 
elder Bunting died soon after the birth of his 
youngest son, Edward, leaving behind him 
two other sons, both of whom in later years 
became musicians. The eldest of these, An- 
thony, was in 1782 settled at Drogheda as a 
music teacher and organist, and from him 
Bunting received his first instruction. He 
remained at Drogheda for two years, and in 
1784 was sent for to Belfast to act as sub- 
stitute for a Mr. Weir, a local organist, to 
whom he was shortly afterwards articled. 
Part of his duties at Belfast consisted in 
giving occasional pianoforte lessons to Weir's 
pupils, which he did with such unusual 
energy that it is said that one of his lady 
pupils once turned round and boxed his ears. 
At the expiration of his articles Bunting 
had become so popular in Belfast that he 
had no difficulty in making his own living 
by the exercise of his profession. He was 
hoth clever and handsome, but, indulging 
in hard drinking and dissipation, he became 
wayward, hot-tempered, and idle. On 11, 
12, and 13 July 1792 a few patriotic Irish 
gentlemen held a meeting of harpers and 
minstrels in order to revive their almost ex- 
tinct national music. Only ten performers 
could be collected, and Bunting was com- 
missioned to note down the airs which they 
played. This seems to have awakened in 
him a powerful interest in old Irish music, 
and he at once set about collecting materials 
for a work on the subject, for which purpose 
he made numerous journeys, principally in 
Ulster, Munster, and Connaught. In 1796 
he published the result of his researches in a 
volume entitled ‘A General Collection of 
the Ancient Irish Music, containing a variety 
of Admired Airs never before published, and 
alsothe Compositions of Conolan and Carolan. 
Collected from the Harpers, &c., in the dif- 
ferent Provinces of Ireland, and adapted for 
the Piano-Forte. With a Prefatory Intro- 
duction... Vol. I’ This book was pub- 
lished by Preston in London and pirated by 
Lee in Dublin; it contains sixty-six airs, 
but no words. Although the volume was 
not a pecuniary success, Bunting went on 
collecting Irish music for another edition, for 
which he secured the co-operation of Thomas 
Campbell, who wrote words for the best tunes. 
Probably the success of Moore’s ‘ Irish Melo- 
dies’ (which was largely indebted to Bun- 
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ting’s first volume) hurried on the production 
in 1809 by Clementi of the new edition, 
which bore the title, ‘A General Collection 
of the Ancient Music of Ireland, arranged 
for the Piano-Forte; some of the most ad- 
mired Melodies are adapted for the Voice, 
to Poetry chiefly translated from the Original 
Trish Songs, by Thomas Campbell, Esq., and 
other eminent Poets. To which is prefixed 
a Historical and Critical Dissertation on 
the Egyptian, British, and Irish Harps... 
Vol. I.” This book contained seventy-seven 
additional airs, many of which were derived 
from a harper named Dennis Hempson, who 
was said to be over a hundred years old. The 
words of the songs are given only in English, 
and are generally unsatisfactory, although 
the music is very valuable. While this work 
was preparing for publication Bunting paid 
several visits to London, where he became a 
great friend of the Broadwood family. In 
1815 he visited Paris when the allied sove- 
reigns were there. It is said that his tho- 
roughly English appearance caused a practical 
joke to be played on him by some Frenchmen, 
who lighted a mass of squibs and crackers 
under a seat on the Boulevards on which he 
was dozing. On leaving Paris Bunting re- 
turned to Ireland by way of Belgium and 
Holland. In 1819 he was married to a Miss 
Chapman, and after his marriage he left 
Belfast and settled in Dublin, where he soon 
established a good connection as a teacher, 
besides occupying the post of organist to St. 
Stephen’s, In 1840 he published a third 
collection of Irish music, dedicated to the 
queen. This was entitled ‘The Ancient 
Music of Ireland, arranged for the Pianoforte. 
To which is prefixed a Dissertation on the 
Trish Harp and Harpers, including an Ac- 
count of the old Melodies of Ireland.’ The 
book contained 150 airs, 120 of which were 
published for the first time. Bunting did 
not long survive this, his last work. He died 
in Dublin on 21 Dec. 1848, and was buried 
in the cemetery of Mount Jerome. In per- 
son he was above middle height, strongly 
made and well-proportioned, but in his later 
years inclined to stoutness. His manners 
were rough and his temper irritable, but he 
possessed much kindliness and strong affec- 
tion. There is a portrait of him in the 
‘Dublin University Magazine,’ 


[Dublin University Magazine for January 
1847.] Wie IB GP 


BUNTING, JABEZ (1779-1858), Wes- 
leyan methodist minister, the only son of 
William Bunting of Monyash, Derbyshire, 
a tailor in Manchester, and Mary Redfern, 
was born in Manchester on 13 May 1779. 
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After being at several minor schools, he went 
at Christmas 1791 to that of Thomas Broad- 
hurst. At this school Jabez made friends with 
Edward Cropper, son of Thomas Percival, 
M.D., an Arian dissenter, chief founder of 
the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, 1781. Percival took notice of Bunt- 
ing, received him for four years into his 
family without fee as medical pupil and ama- 
nuensis, made arrangements for his gradua- 
tion abroad free of expense, and promised to 
introduce him to good practice in Manchester. 
But Bunting’s own wishes coincided with 
those of his now widowed mother, and he 
entered the methodist ministry. He began 
to preach on 12 Aug. 1798, in his twentieth 
year, and was received into the ministry on 
trial in 1799. In 1803 he was received into 
full connexion as a minister at Oldham 
Street chapel, Manchester. He was first 
stationed at Oldham, then at Macclesfield 
(1801), London (1803), Manchester (1805), 
Sheffield (1807), Liverpool (1809), Halifax 
(1811), Leeds (1813), London (1815), Man- 
chester (1824), Liverpool (1830), and finally, 
from 18838, at the headquarters of the deno- 
mination in London, where he filled the 
chief posts of influence and authority. Asa 
preacher he soon acquired considerable repu- 
tation. He was elected assistant secretary 
in 1806, secretary to the conference and a 
member of the legal hundred in 1814, and 
filled the president’s chair in 1820, 1828, 
1836, and 1844. In 1833 he was made senior 
secretary of the Missionary Society, and in 
1835 president of the Theological Institute. 
The university of Aberdeen made him M.A. 
in 1818; the Middleton University, U.S.A,, 
made him D.D. in 1835. Bunting was a born 
disciplinarian, and with some justice has 
been called the second founder of methodism. 
In ecclesiastical polity he regarded himself as 
giving effect to the views of William Thomp- 
son, first president of conferenceafter Wesley’s 
death. He completed the detachment ot 
methodism from its Anglican base; he found 
it a society and consolidated it into a church, 
Under Bunting’s legislation the methodist 
organisation tended more and more to place 
laymen in equal number with ministers upon 
every connexional committee (ARTHUR). His 
policy had opponents from both sides, Bunt- 
ing gave to methodism the machinery of self- 
government, thus permanently securing a 
great constitutional advance upon the simple 
autocracy of Wesley ; but while he lived he 
guided the machine with a hand which never 
relaxed its firmness. In spite of secessions 
to old splits, Bunting held on his way, un- 
disturbed in his singleness of aim. On the 
death of Richard Watson, Bunting was 
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laced at the head of the Wesleyan missions. 
te his practical sagacity and his genius for 
administration had full scope. He greatly en- 
larged the operations, enriched the resources, 
and deepened the success of methodism in 
the mission field. The work was peculiarly 
to his taste. He had early offered his own 
services as a missionary to India, but the 
conference kept him at home. Nor was he 
at all insensible to the political opportunities 
of his body. He was always friendly to the 
establishment. His attachment was to prin- 
ciples rather than to parties, but there was no 
more strenuous advocate of political freedom 
and religious liberty as he understood them. 
In many respects his position resembled that 
of a general of one of the great religious 
orders, directing the action of a religious cor- 
poration whose ramifications extend to all 
parts of theglobe. Hecontrolled the spiritual 
interests of half a million of people and re- 
ceived the emoluments of a curate. ‘From 
the great connexion for which he has lived 
his sole revenue is a furnished house, coals, 
candles, and one hundred and fifty pounds 
a year’ (ARTHUR). He died on 16 June 
1858 at his residence, 830 Myddelton Square, 
and was buried at City Road, where there is 
& monument in the chapel to his memory. 
He was twice married: first, on 24 Jan. 1804, 
to Sarah Maclardie of Macclesfield (born 
26 Feb. 1782, died 29 Sept. 1835); secondly, 
in 1837, to Mrs. Martin (née Green) of Hol- 
combe, Somersetshire, who survived him. 
His family consisted of four sons and three 


| daughters; his eldest son was William Mac- 


lardie Bunting [q. v. 

From 1821 to 1824 he superintended the 
connexional literature, but his only publica- 
tions were: 1. Two sermons. One preached 
before the Sunday School Union in 1805; 
the second upon ‘Justification by faith’ at 
Leeds in 1812 (the seventh edition of the 
last in 1847). 2. The‘ Memorials of the late 
Rev. Richard Watson,’ 1833, 8vo. 3. ‘Speech 
of the Rey. Dr. Bunting . . . in reference to 
the Government Scheme of National Educa- 
tion, &c.,’ Manchester, 1839, 8vo. 4. ‘Mor- 
monism, 1853, 8vo (the introduction is by 
Bunting). Nos. 1 and 2 are included in 
two volumes of posthumous sermons, edited 
by his eldest son, 1861-2, 8vo (portrait). He 
edited the seventh edition, Liverpool, n. d. 
(preface dated Leeds, 15 Feb. 1815), of Cru- 
den’s ‘ Concordance,’ with brief memoir; also 
‘Memoirs of the early Life of William Cow- 
per, written by himself, and never before 
published,’ &c., 1816, Svo. 

[Life by T. P. Bunting, 1859, vol. i. (two 
portraits); Annual Register for 1858, p. 418; 
Sketch by W. Arthur, 1849 (from the Watch- 
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man newspaper) ; Hvans’s Sketch (Bransby), 
1842, pp. 201 sq.; Binns’s Methodism since 
Wesley (Theol. Rey. January 1876, pp. 48 sq.) ; 
Angus Smith’s Centenary of Science in Man- 
chester, 1883, pp. 15 sq.; Memorials of the late 
Rev. W. M. Bunting, edited by G. S. Rowe, bio- 
graphy by T. P. Bunting, 1870; tombstone at 
St. James’s, George Street, Manchester; informa- 
tion from T. Percival Bunting, esq.] A. G. 


BUNTING, WILLIAM MACLARDIE 
(1805-1866), Wesleyan minister, the eldest 
son of the Rev. Dr. Jabez Bunting [q. v.] by his 
first wife, Sarah Maclardie, was born at Man- 
chester on 23 Nov. 1805. He was educated 
at the Wesleyan schoolsat Woodhouse Grove, 
near Leeds, and Kingswood, and at the gram- 
mar school of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, under 
Dr. William Fancourt, and at the early age 
of eighteen began his course as a preacher. 
In 1824 he was admitted a probationer, and 
in 1828 was ‘ received in full connexion with 
the conference.’ He continued his itinerancy 
until his forty-fourth year, when his health 
broke down, and he became a supernumerary 
minister. For many years he took an active 
part in the proceedings of the Evangelical 
Alliance, and was for some time one of its 
honorary secretaries. He held a similar post 
in the British Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel among the Jews. He died at 
his residence, Highgate Rise, 13 Nov. 1866. 
He was a contributor to the ‘ Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine,’ and in 1842 edited the 
‘Select Letters of Mrs. Agnes Bulmer, author 
of Messiah’s Kingdom, &c.’ After his death 
a selection of his sermons, letters, hymns, 
and miscellaneous poetical writings was pub- 
lished, with a portrait, and a biographical 
introduction by his younger brother,in which 
his character as a preacher, full of thought and 
tenderness, and a man of strong personal 
conviction, yet of liberality of mind and 
action, is sketched. 

[Memorials of the late Rev. William M. Bun- 
ting, being selections from his sermons, letters, 
and poems, edited by the Rev. G. Stringer Rowe, 
with a Biographical Introduction by Thomas 
Percival Bunting, 1870.] Ce Wese 


BUNYAN, JOHN (1628-1688), author 
of the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress, ‘Holy War, 
‘Grace abounding, &c., was born at the 
village of Elstow, Bedfordshire, a little more 
than a mile south of the town of Bedford, in 
November 1628. His baptism is recorded in 
the parish register of Elstow on the 30th of 
that month, The family of Buignon, Buniun, 
Bonyon, or Binyan (the name is found spelt in 
no fewer than thirty-four different ways), had 
been settled in the county of Bedford from 
very early times. Their first place of settle- 
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ment appears to have been the parish of 
Pulloxhill, about nine miles from John Bun- 
yan’s native village. In 1199 one William 
Buniun held land at Wilstead, a mile from 
Elstow. In 1327 one of the same name, 
probably his descendant, William Boynon, 
was living at the hamlet of Harrowden, at 
the south-eastern boundary of the parish, 
close to the very spot which tradition marks 
out as John Bunyan’s birthplace, and which 
the local names of ‘ Bunyan’s End,’ ‘ Bun- 
yan’s Walk,’ and ‘ Farther Bunyan’s’ (as old, 
certainly, as the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury) connect beyond all question with the 
Bunyan family. A field known as ‘ Bon- 
yon’s End’ was sold in 1548 by ‘Thomas 
Bonyon of Elstow, labourer,’ son of William 
Bonyon, to Robert Curtis, and other portions 
of his ancestral property gradually passed to 
other purchasers, little being left to descend 
to John Bunyan’s grandfather, Thomas Bun- 
yan (d. 1641), save the ‘cottage or tenement’ 
in which he carried on the occupation of 
‘petty chapman,’ or small retail trader. This, 
in his still extant will, he bequeathed to his 
second wife, Ann, and after her death to her 
stepson Thomas and her son Edward in equal 
shares. Thomas, the elder son, the father of 
the subject of this biography, was married 
three times, the first time (10 Jan. 1623) 
when only in his twentieth year, his second 
and third marriages occurring within a few 
months of his being left a widower. John 
Bunyan was the first child by his second 
marriage, which took place on 23 May 1627. 
The maiden name of his second wife was 
Margaret Bentley. She, like her husband, was 
a native of Elstow, and was born in the same 
year with him, 1608. A year after her mar- 
riage, her sister Rose became the wife of 
her husband’s younger half-brother, Edward. 
The will of John Bunyan’s maternal grand- 
mother, Mary Bentley (d. 1632), with its 
‘Dutch-like picture of an Elstow cottage 
interior two hundred and fifty years ago,’ 
proves (J. Brown, Biography of John Bun- 
yan, to which we are indebted for all these 
family details) that his mother ‘came not of 
the very squalid poor, but of people who, 
though humble in station, were yet decent 
and worthy in their ways.’ John Bunyan’s 
father, Thomas Bunyan, was what we should 
now call a whitesmith, a maker and mender 
of potsand kettles, In his will he designates 
himself a ‘brasier;’ his son, who carried 
on the same trade and adopted the same 
designation when describing himself, is 
more usually styled a ‘tinker.’ Neither of 
them, however, belonged to the vagrant tribe, 
but had a settled home at Elstow, where 
their forge and workshop were, though they 
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doubtless travelled the country round in 
search of jobs. Contemporary literature de- 
picts the tinker’s craft as disreputable; but 
we must distinguish between the vagrant and 
the steady handicraftsmen, dwelling in their 
own freehold tenements, such as the Bun- 
yans evidently were. Bunyan, in his in- 
tense self-depreciation, writes: ‘My descent 
was of a low and inconsiderable generation, 
my father’s house being of that rank that is 
meanest and most despised of all the families 
of the land.’ This is certainly not language 
that we should be disposed to apply to a 
family which had from time immemorial oc- 
cupied the same freehold, and made testamen- 
tary dispositions of their small belongings. 
The antiquity of the family in Bunyan’s na- 
tive county effectually disposes of the strange 
hallucination which even Sir Walter Scott 
was disposed to favour, that the Bunyans, 
‘though reclaimed and settled,’ may have 
sprung from the gipsy tribe. Bunyan’s parents 
sent their son to school, either to the recently 
founded Bedford grammar school, or, which 
is more probable, to some humbler school at 
Elstow. He learned reading and writing 
‘according to the rate of other poor men’s 
children,’ ‘I never went to school,’ he writes, 
‘to Aristotle or Plato, but was brought up 
at my father’s house in a very mean condi- 
tion, among a company of poor countrymen.’ 
And what little he learned, he confesses with 
shame, when he was called'from his primer 
and copy-book to help his father at his trade, 
was soon lost, ‘even almost utterly.’ In his 
sixteenth year (June 1644) Bunyan suffered 
the irreparable misfortune of the loss of his 
mother, which was aggravated by his father 
marrying a second wife within two months 
of her decease. The arrival of a stepmother 
seems to have estranged Bunyan from his 
home, and to have led to his enlisting as a 
soldier. The civil war was then drawing near 
the end of its first stage. Bedfordshire was 
distinctly parliamentarian in its sympathies. 
In the west it was cut off from any commu- 
nication with the royalists by a strong line 
of parliamentary posts. These circumstances 
lead to the conclusion that a Bedfordshire 
lad was more likely to be found in the parlia- 
mentarian than in the royalist forces, This is 
Lord Macaulay’s conclusion, and is supported 
by Bunyan’s latest and most painstaking 
biographer, the Rey. J. Brown. Mr. Froude, 
on the other hand, together with Mr. Offor 
and Mr. Copner, holds that ‘ probability is on 
the side of his having been with the royalists,’ 
As there is not a tittle of evidence either 
way, the question can never be absolutely 
settled. But we hold, against Mr. Froude, 
that all probability points to the parliamen- 
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tary force as that in which Bunyan served. 
In all likelihood, on his attaining the regula- 
tion age of sixteen, which he did in November 
1644, he was one of the ‘able and armed men’ 
whom the parliament commanded his native 
county to send ‘for soldiers’ to the central gar- 
rison of Newport Pagnel, and included in one 
of thelevies. Thearmy was disbanded in 1646. 
Before this occurred Bunyan’s providential 
preservation from death, which, according to 
his anonymous biographer, ‘was a frequent 
subject of thankful reference by him in later 
years.” ‘When I was a soldier,’ he says, ‘I, 
with others, was drawn out to go to such a 
place to besiege it. But when I was just 
ready to go, one of the company desired to 
go in my room; to which when I consented, 
he took my place, and coming to the siege, 
as he stood sentinel he was shot in the head 
with a musket bullet and died” Bunyan 
gives no hint as to the locality of the siege ; 
but, on the faith of a manifestly incorrect 
account of the circumstance in an anony- 
mous life, published after his death, it has 
been currently identified with Leicester, 
which we know to have been taken by the 
royalist forces in 1645; and indirect contra- 
diction to Bunyan’s own words—for he says 
plainly that he stayed behind, and a comrade 
went in his room—he is described, and that 
even by Macaulay, as having taken part in 
the siege, either as a royalist assailant or 
as a parliamentary defender. Wherever the 
siege may have been, it is certain that Bunyan 
was not there. When the forces were dis- 
banded, Bunyan must have returned to his 
native village and resumed his paternal trade. 
He ‘presently afterwards changed his con- 
dition into a married state.’ With characte- 
ristic reticence Bunyan gives neither thename 
of his wife nor the date of his marriage; but 
it seems to have occurred at the end of 1648 
or the beginning of 1649, when he was not 
much morethantwenty. Heandhis wife were 
“as poor as poor might be,’ without ‘so much 
household stuff as a dish or spoon between 
them. But his wife came of godly parents, 
and brought two pious books of her father’s to 
her new home, the reading of which awakened 
the slumbering sense of religion in Bunyan’s 
heart, and produced an external change of 
habits. Up to this time, though by no means 
what would be called ‘a bad character ’—for 
he was no drunkard, nor licentious—Bunyan 
was a gay, daring young fellow, whose chief 
delight was in dancing, bell-ringing, and in 
all kinds of rural sports and pastimes, the ring- 
leader of the village youth at wake or merry- 
making, or in the Sunday sports after service 
time onthe green. Asa boy he had acquired 
the habit of profane swearing, in which he be- 
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came such an adept as toshock those who were 
far from scrupulous in their language as ‘ the 
ungodliest fellow forswearing they everheard.’ 
All this the influence of his young wifeand her 
good books gradually changed. One by one 
he felt himself compelled to give up all his 
favourite pursuits and pastimes. He left off 
his habit of swearing at once and entirely. 
He was diligent in his attendance at services 
and sermons, and in reading the Bible, at 
least the narrative portions. The doctrinal 
and practical part, ‘ Paul’s epistles and such 
like scriptures,’ he ‘could not away with.’ 
The reformation was real, though as yet 
superficial, and called forth the wonder of 
his neighbours. ‘In outward things,’ writes 
Lord Macaulay, ‘he soon became a strict 
Pharisee ;’ ‘a poor painted hypocrite,’ he 
calls himself. For a time he was well con- 
tent with himself. ‘I thought no man in 
England could please God better than I.’ 
But his self-satisfaction did not last long. 
The insufficiency of such a merely outward 
change was borne in upon him by the spiri- 
tual conversation of a few poor women whom 
he overheard one day when pursuing his 
tinker’s craft at Bedford, ‘ sitting at a door 
in the sun and talking about the things of 
God.’ Though by this time somewhat of ‘a 
brisk talker on religion,’ he found himself a 
complete stranger to their inner experience. 
This conversation was the beginning of the 
tremendous spiritual conflict described by 
him with such graphic power in his ‘ Grace 
abounding.’ It lasted some three or four 
years, at the end of which, in 1653, he joined 
the nonconformist body, to which these poor 
godly women belonged. This body met for 
worship in St. John’s Church, Bedford, of 
which the ‘holy Mr. Gifford,’ once a loose 
young officerin the royal army, had been ap- 
pointed rector in the same year. His tempta- 
tions ceased, his spiritual conflict was over, 
and he entered on a peace which was ren- 
dered all the more precious by the previous 
mental agony. The sudden alternations of 
hope and fear, the fierce temptations, the tor- 
turing illusions, the strange perversions of 
isolated texts, the harassing doubts of the 
truth of christianity, the depths of despairand 
the elevations of joy through which he passed 
are fully described ‘as with a pen of fire’ in 
that marvellous piece of religious autobio- 
graphy, unrivalled save by the‘Confessions’ of 
St. Augustine, his ‘Grace abounding to the 
Chief of Sinners.’ Bunyan was at this time 
still resident at Elstow, where his blind child 
Mary and his second daughter Elizabeth were 
born. It was probably in 1655 that Bunyan 
rernoved to Bedford. Here he soon lost the 
wife to whose piety he had owed so much, 
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and about the same time his pastor and friend, 
the ‘holy Mr. Gifford.’ His own health also 
suffered ; he was threatened with consump- 
tion, but his naturally robust constitution 
carried him safely through what at one time 
he expected would have been a fatal illness. 
In 1655 Bunyan, who had been chosen one 
of the deacons, began to exercise his gift 
of exhortation, at first privately, and as he 
gained courage and his ministry proved ac- 
ceptable ‘in a more publick way.’ In 1657 
his calling as a preacher was formally recog- 
nised, and he was set apart to that office, 
‘after solemn prayer and fasting,’ another 
member being appointed deacon in his room, 
‘brother Bunyan being taken off by preach- 
ing the gospel.’ His fame as a preacher goon 
spread. When it was known that the once 
blaspheming tinker had turned preacher, they 
flocked ‘by hundreds, and that from all parts,’ 
to hear him, though, as he says, ‘ upon sundry 
and divers accounts ’—some to marvel, some 
to mock, but some with an earnest desire to 
profit by his words. After his ordination 
Bunyan continued to pursue his trade as a 
brasier, combining with it the exercise of his 
preaching gifts as occasion served in the 
various villages visited by him, ‘ in woods, in 
barns, on village greens, or in town chapels.’ 
Opposition was naturally aroused among the 
settled ministry by such remarkable popu- 
larity. ‘All the midland counties,’ writes 
Mr. Froude, ‘heard of his fame and demanded 
to hear him.’ In some places, as at Meldreth 
and Yelden, at the latter of which he had 
preached on Christmas day by the permission 
of the rector, Dr. William Dell, master of Gon- 
ville and Caius, the pulpits of the churches 
were opened to him; in other places the in- 
cumbents of the parishes were his bitterest 
enemies. They, in the words of Mr. Henry 
Deane when defending Bunyan against the 
attacks of Dr. T. Smith, keeper of the univer- 
sity library at Cambridge, were ‘ angry with 
the tinker because he strove to mend souls 
as well as kettles and pans.’ ‘ When I went 
first to preach the word abroad,’ he writes, 
‘the doctors and priests of the country did 
open wide against me.’ 

In 1658 he was indicted at the assizes for 
preaching at Haton Socon, but with what 
result is unrecorded. He was called ‘ a witch, 
a jesuit, a highwayman;’ he was charged 
with keeping ‘ his misses,’ with ‘having two 
wives at once,’ and other equally absurd and 
groundless accusations, His career as an 
author now began. His earliest work, ‘Some 
Gospel Truths opened,’ published at New- 
port Pagnel in 1656, with a commendatory 
letter by his pastor, John Burton, was a pro- 
test against the mysticism of the teaching 
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of the quakers. Having been answered by 


Edward Burrough [q. v.], an ardent and | 


somewhat foul-mouthed member of that sect, 
Bunyan replied the next year in ‘A Vindi- 
cation of Gospel Truths,’ in which he repays 
his antagonist in his own coin, calling him 
‘a gross railing Rabshakeh,’ who ‘befools 
himself, and proves his complete ignorance 
of the gospel. Like the former work it is 
written in a very nervous style, showing a 
great command of plain English, as well as 
a thorough acquaintance with Holy Scrip- 
ture. A third book was published by Bunyan 
in 1658 on the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, under the horror-striking title of 
‘Sighs from Hell, or the Groans of a Damned 
Soul.” It issued from the press a few days 
before Cromwell’s death. In this work, as 
its title would suggest, Bunyan gives full 
scope to his vivid imagination in describing 
the condition of the lost. It contains many 
touches of racy humour, especially in his 
similes, and the whole is written in the 
nervous, forcible English of which he was 
master. 

On the Restoration the old acts against 
nonconformists were speedily revived. The 
meeting-houses were closed. All persons 
wererequired under severe penalties to attend 
their parish church. The ejected clergy 
were reinstated. It became an illegal act to 
conduct divine service except in accordance 
with the ritual of the church, or for one 
not in episcopal orders to address a congre- 
gation. Bunyan continued his ministrations 
in barns, in private houses, under the trees, 
wherever he found brethren ready to pray 
and hear. So daring and notorious an offender 
was not likely to go long unpunished. Within 
six months of Charles’s landing he was ar- 
rested, on 12 Nov. 1660, at the little hamlet 
of Lower Samsell by Harlington, about thir- 
teen miles from Bedford to the south, where 
he was going to hold a religious service in a 
private house. The issuing of the warrant 
had become known, and Bunyan might have 
escaped if he had been so minded, but he 
was not the man to play the coward. If he 
fied, it would ‘make an ill-savour in the 
county’ and dishearten the weaker brethren. 
If he ran before a warrant, others might run 
before ‘ great words.’ While he was con- 
ducting the service he was arrested and taken 
before Mr. Justice Wingate, who, though 
really desirous to release him, was compelled 
by his obstinate refusal to forbear preaching 
to commit him for trial to the county gaol, 
which, with perhaps a brief interval of en- 
largement in 1666, was to be his ‘ close and 
uncomfortable’ place of abode for the next 
twelve years. The prison to which Bunyan 
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was committed was not, as an obstinate and 
widespread error has represented, the ‘ town 
gaol,’ or rather lock-up house, which occupied 


one of the piers of the many-arched Ouse 


bridge, for the temporary incarceration of 
petty offenders against municipal law, but 
the county gaol, a much less confined and 
comfortless abode. A few weeks after his 
committal the quarter sessions for January 
1661 were held at Bedford, and Bunyan was 
indicted for his offence. The proceedings 
seem to have been irregular. There was no 
desire on the part of the justices to deal 
hardly with the prisoner; but he confessed 
the indictment, and declared his determina- 
tion to repeat the offence on the first oppor- 
tunity. The justices had therefore no choice 
in the matter. They were bound to ad- 
minister the law as it stood. So he was 
sentenced to a further three months’ term of 
imprisonment, and if then he persisted in his 
contumacy he would be ‘banished the realm,’ 
and if he returned without royal license he 
would ‘ stretch by the neck for it.” Towards 
the end of the three months, with an evident 
desire to avoid proceeding to extremities, the 
clerk of the peace was sent to him by the 
justices to endeavour to induce him to con- 
form. But, as might have been anticipated, 
all attempts to bend Bunyan’s sturdy nature 
were vain. Hvery kind of compromise, how- 
ever kindly and sensibly urged, was steadily 
refused. He would not substitute private 
exhortation, which might have been allowed 
him, for public preaching. ‘ The law,’ he 
replied, ‘had provided two ways of obeying 
—one to obey actively, and if he could not 
bring his conscience to that, then to suffer 
whatever penalty the law enacted.’ 

Three weeks later, 23 April 1661, the coro- 
nation of Charles II afforded an opportunity 
of enlargement. All prisoners for every of- 
fence short of felony were to be released. 
Those who were waiting their trials might 
be dismissed at once. Those convicted and 
under sentence might sue out a pardon under 
the great seal at any time within the year. 
Bunyan failed to profit by the royal clemency. 
Although he had not been legally convicted, 
for no witnesses had been heard against him, 
nor had he pleaded to the indictment, his 
trial having been little more than a conversa- 
tion between him and the court, the autho- 
rities chose to regard it as a legal conviction, 
rendering it necessary that a pardon should 
be sued for. 

About a year before his apprehension at 
Samsell, Bunyan had taken a second wife, 
Elizabeth, to watch over his fourlittle mother- 
less children. This noble-hearted woman 


| showed undaunted courage in seeking her 
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husband’s release. She travelled to London 
with a petition to the House of Peers, from 
some of whom she met with kindly sympathy 
but little encouragement. ‘The matter was 
one for the judges, not for them.” At the 
next midsummer assize, therefore, the poor 
woman on three several occasions presented 
her husband’s formal request that he might 
be legally put on his trial and his case 
fully heard. Sir Matthew Hale, who was 
one of the judges of that assize, listened to 
her pitiful tale, and manifested much kind 
feeling. But he was powerless, ‘Her hus- 
band had been duly convicted. She must 
either sue out his pardon, or obtain a writ 
oferror.’ Neither ofthese courses was adopted; 
and wisely so, for, as Mr. Froude remarks, ‘a 
pardon would have been of no use to Bunyan 
because he was determined to persevere in 
disobeying a law which he considered to be 
unjust. ‘The most real kindness which could 
be shown him was to leave him where he 
was.’ At the next spring assizes, in 1662, a 
strenuous effort was again made to get his 
case brought into court. This again failed, 
After this he seems to have desisted from 
any further attempt, and, with a slight inter- 
val in 1666, he remained in prison, not alto- 
gether unhappily, till 1672, twelve years from 
his first committal. The character of his 
imprisonment varied with the disposition of 
his gaolers. During the earlier part of the 
time he was allowed to follow his wonted 
course of preaching, ‘ taking all occasions to 
yisit the people of God, and even going to 
‘see Christians in London.’ The Bedford 
church books show that he was frequently pre- 
sent at church meetings during some periods 
of his imprisonment. Such indulgence, how- 
ever, was plainly irregular. Its discovery 
nearly cost the gaoler his place, and brought 
on Bunyan a much more rigorous confine- 
ment. He was forbidden ‘ even to look out 
at the door.’ For seven years out of the 
twelve, 1661-8, his name never occurs in 
the records of the church. In 1666, after six 
years of prison life, ‘by the intercession of 
some in trust and power that took pity upon 
his suffering,’ Bunyan was released. But 
in a few weeks he was arrested once more 
for his former offence, at a meeting, and re- 
turned to his former quarters for another six 
years. Being precluded by his imprisonment 
from carrying on his trade, he betook him- 
self, for the support of his family, to making 
long tagged laces, many hundred gross of 
which he sold to the hawkers. Nor was ‘the 
word of God bound.’ The gaol afforded him 
the opportunity of exercising his ministerial 
gifts forbidden outside its walls. Many of his 
co-religionists from time to time were his fel- 
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low-prisoners, atone timeasmany assixty. He 
gave religious instruction and preached to his 
fellow-prisoners, and furnished spiritualcoun- 
sel to persons who were allowed to visit him. 
Some of his prison sermons were the rough 
drafts of subsequent more elaborate publi- 
cations. His two chief companions were the 
Bible and Foxe’s ‘Book of Martyrs.’ Bunyan, 
as we have seen, had ventured on authorship 
before his imprisonment. Theenforced leisure 
of a gaol gave him abundant opportunity for 
its pursuit. Books and tracts, some in prose, 
some in verse, were produced by his fertilepen 
with great rapidity. His first prison book 
was in metre—we can hardly call it poetry— 
entitled ‘ Profitable Meditations,’ in the form 
of dialogue, and has ‘small literary merit of 
any sort’ (Brown, p. 172). This was fol- 
lowed by ‘ Praying in the Spirit,’ written in 
1662 and published in 1663; ‘ Christian Be- 
haviour,’ written and published in the same 
year; the‘ Four Last Things’ and ‘ Ebal and 
Gerizim,’ both in verse, the ‘ Holy City,’ the 
‘Resurrection of the Dead,’ and ‘ Prison Me- 
ditations,’ a reply in verse to a friend who 
had written to him in prison, which all ap- 
peared between 1663 and 1665. These minor 
productions were succeeded by his ‘Grace 
abounding to the Chief of Sinners,’ one of 
the three books by which Bunyan’s name is 
chiefly known, which will ever hold a high 
place among records of spiritual experience. 
This appeared in 1666. About this time took 
place the few months’ release from prison 
previously alluded to. Our knowledge of 
this second six years’ incarceration is almost 
a blank. Hven his literary activity appears 
to have suffered a temporary paralysis. It 
was not till 1672 that his ‘ Defence of Jus- 
tification by Faith’ appeared. This was a 
vehement attack on the ‘ brutish and beastly 
latitudinarianism’ of the ‘ Design of Christi- 
anity,’ a book written by the Rev. Edward 
Fowler [q. v.], rector of Northill, which had 
recently attained great popularity, and which 
Richard Baxter also deemed worthy of a re- 
ply. Fowler’s book seemed to Bunyan to 
aim a deadly blow at the very foundations 
of the gospel, and he took no pains to con- 
ceal his abhorrence of the attempt. With 
‘a ferocity’ that, as Lord Macaulay has said, 
‘nothing can justify,’ he assails the book and 
its author with a shower of vituperative 
epithets savouring of the earlier stage in his 
career when he was notorious for the bold 
license of his talk. He describes Fowler as 
‘rotten at heart,’ ‘ heathenishly dark,’ ‘a pro- 
digious blasphemer’ ‘dropping venom from 
his pen, ‘an ignorant Sir John,’ one of ‘a 
gang of rabbling, counterfeit, clergy,’ ‘ like 
apes covering their shame with their tail.’ 
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An anonymous reply, entitled ‘Dirt wip’t 
off” supposed to be the joint production of 
Fowler and his curate, appeared the same 
year, almost rivalling Bunyan in the mastery 
of abusive epithets. Bunyan’s last work 
before his enlargement, written in the early 
part of 1672, was the ‘Confession of my Faith 
and Reason of my Practice.’ Its object was 
to vindicate his teaching and if possible to 
secure his liberty. That the imperishable 
allegory on which Bunyan’s claim to immor- 
tality chiefly rests, the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
was also written in prison, we know on Bun- 
yan’s own authority. The ‘den’ in which 
he dreamed his wonderful dream is identified 
by himself, in the third or first complete edi- 
tion of 1679, with ‘the gaol.’ That this gaol 
was the strait and unwholesome lock-up house 
on Bedford bridge was long accepted as an un- 
doubted fact. When it was shown that being 
a county prisoner it was impossible for him 
to have passed his twelve years’ captivity in a 
town gaolintended for casual offenders, it was 
concluded that the county gaol, which was 
certainly the place of his incarceration, was 
also the place of the composition of the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.’ This conclusion has been 
recently called in question by the Rev. J. 
Brown, who gives reasons for believing that 
the composition of the allegory belongs to a 
short six months’ confinement, which, accord- 
ing to the story told by his anonymous biogra- 
pher, and confirmed by Charles Doe, he was 
subjected to at a later period. The date of 
this imprisonment is fixed by Mr. Brown as 
1675, and, according to the account preserved 
in Asty’s ‘Life of Owen,’ he was released from 
it by the intervention of Dr. Thomas Barlow, 
bishop of Lincoln, whose diocese then included 
the county of Bedford. The strongest argu- 
ment in support of Mr. Brown’s view is the 
improbability that if the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
had been written during the twelve years’ 
imprisonment which came to anend in 1672, 
it should haveremained six years unpublished, 
the first edition not appearing till 1678. It 
was not Bunyan’s way to keep his works so 
long in manuscript. Hoaes in the author’s 
poetical ‘ Apology for his Book,’ his account 
of its composition and publication suggests 
that there was no such prolonged interval as 
the common accounts represent. 
Bunyan’stwelve years’ imprisonment came 
to an end in 1672. With the covert intent 
of setting up the Roman catholic religion in 
England, Charles IT had suspended all penal 
statutes against nonconformists and popish 
recusants. Bunyan was one of those who 
profited by this infamous subterfuge. His 
pardon under the great seal bears date 13 Sept. 
1672. This, however, was no more than the 
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official sanction of what had been already 
virtually granted and acted on. For Bunyan 
had received one of the first licenses to preach 
given by the royal authority, dated 9 May of 
that year, and had beencalled to the pastorate 
of the nonconformist congregation at Bedford, 
of which he had been so long a member, on 
the 21st of the preceding January. Thechurch 
of St. John, which had been occupied by this 
congregation during the Protectorate, had, 
on the Restoration, returned to its rightful 
owners, and the place licensed for the exer- 
cise of Bunyan’s ministry was a barn in the or- 
chard belonging to amember of the body. This 
continued to be the place of meeting of the 
congregation until 1707, when a new chapel 
was erected on its site. Though Bunyan made 
Bedford the centre of his work, he extended 
his ministrations through the whole county, 
andeven beyonditslimits. Oneof his first acts 
after his liberation was to apply to the govern- 
ment for licenses for preachers and preaching 
places in the country round. Among these 
hemade stated circuits, being playfully known 
as ‘Bishop Bunyan,’ his diocese being a large 
one, and, in spite of strenuous efforts at re- 
pression by the ecclesiastical authorities, 
steadily increasing in magnitude and impor- 
tance. It is interesting to notice that Bun-~ 
yan’s father, the tinker of Elstow, lived on 
till 1676, being buried at Elstow on 7 Feb. 
of that year. In his will, while leaving a 
shilling apiece to his famous son and his three 
other children, he bequeathed all he had to 
his third wife, Ann, who survived him four 
years, and was buried in the same church- 
yard as her husband on 26 Sept. 1680. 
Bunyan’s active ministerial labours did not 
interfere with his literary work; this con- 
tinued as prolific as when writing was almost 
the only relief from the tedium of his con- 
finement. Besides minor works, in 1676 ap- 
peared the ‘Strait Gate,’ directed against 
an inconsistent profession of Christianity by 
those who, in his graphic language, can 
‘throw stones with both hands, alter their 
religion as fast as their company, can live in 
water and out of water, run with the hare 
and kill with the hounds, carry fire in one 
hand and water in the other, very anythings.’ 
This was succeeded in 1678 by the first edi- 
tion of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and in the 
same year by the second, and the next year by 
the third, each with very important additions, 
including some of the best-known and most 
characteristic personages, suchas Mr. Worldly 
‘Wiseman, Mr. By-ends and his family, and 
Mrs. Diffidence, the wife of Giant Despair. 
‘Come and welcome to Jesus Christ,’ ‘with 
its musical title and soul-moving pleas,’ was 
published in 1678, and his ‘ Treatise of the 
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Fear of God’ in 1679. The next year gave 
to the world one of Bunyan’s most charac- 
teristic works, ‘The Life and Death of Mr. 
Badman, which, though now almost for- 
gotten, and too disagreeable in its subject 
and its boldly drawn details to be altogether 
wholesome reading, displays Bunyan’s inven- 
tive genius as powerfully as the universally 
popular ‘ Pilgrim,’ of which, as Bunyan in- 
tended it to be, it is the strongly drawn con- 
trast and foil. The one gives a picture of a 
man ‘in the rank of English life with which 
Bunyan was most familiar, to quote Mr. 
Froude, ‘a vulgar, middle-class, unprincipled 
scoundrel,’ ‘travellingalong the primrose path 
tothe everlasting bonfire,’ while the other sets 
before us a man essentially of the same social 
rank, fleeing from the wrath to come, and 
making his painful way ‘to Emmanuel’s Land 
through the Slough of Despond and the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death.’ As a portrait 
of rough English country-town life in the 
days of Charles II, the later book is unap- 
proached, save by the unsavoury tales of De- 
foe. ‘The Life and Death of Mr. Badman’ 
was followed, after a two years’ interval, by 
Bunyan’s second great work, ‘The Holy War 
made by Shaddai upon Diabolus,’ of which 
Macaulay has said, with somewhat exagge- 
rated eulogy, that ‘if there had been no 
“‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” the “ Holy War” would 
have been the first of religious allegories.’ 
There is a necessary unreality about the 
whole narrative as compared with Bun- 
yan’s former allegory. ‘The characters are 
shadowy abstractions by the side of the ‘re- 
resentative realities’ of the other work. 
ith a truer estimate of the relative value 

of the two works, Mr. Froude says: ‘“* The 
Holy War” would have entitled Bunyan to 
a place among the masters of English litera- 
ture. It would never have made his name a 
household word in every English-speaking 
family in the globe.’ Other works, notably 
the ‘Barren Fig Tree’ and ‘The Pharisee 
and the Publican,’ were given to the world 
in 1682 and the four succeeding years. In 
1684 appeared the second part of the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ completing the history of 
Christian’s pilgrimage with that of his wife 
Christiana and her children, and her com- 
panion, the young maiden Mercy. Like most 
second parts of popular works, this shows a 
decided falling off. It is ‘but a feeble rever- 
beration of the first part. Christiana and her 
children are tolerated for the pilgrim’s sake to 
whom they belong.’ But it bears the stamp of 
Bunyan’s genius, and not a few of the charac- 
ters, Old Honest, Mr. Valiant-for-the-Truth, 
Mr.Despondency and his daughter Miss Much- 
afraid, and the ‘young woman whose name 
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was Dull, have a vitality that can never 
decay. 

_ There is little more to notice in Bunyan’s 
life. His activity was ceaseless, but ‘the 
only glimpses we get of him during this 
time are from the church records, and these 
were but scantily kept,’ and are quite devoid 
of public interest, chiefly dealing with the 
internal discipline of the body. Troublous 
times fell upon nonconformists. The De- 
claration of Indulgence was withdrawn the 
same year it was issued. The Test Act be- 
came law the next year (1673). In 1675 the 
acts against nonconformists were put in force, 
Bunyan’s preaching journeys were not always 
free from risk. There is a tradition that he 
visited Reading disguised as a wagoner, with 
a long whip in his hand, to escape detection. 
But he continued free from active molesta- 
tion, with the exception of the somewhat hazy 
imprisonment placed by Mr. Brown in 1675, 
In Mr, Froude’s words, ‘he abstained, as he 
had done steadily throughout his life, from 
all interference with politics, and the govern- 
ment in turn never meddled with him.’ He 
frequently visited London to preach, always 
getting large congregations. Twelve hun- 
dred would come together to hear him at 
seven o'clock on a weekday morning in winter, 
‘When he preached on a Sunday, the meeting- 
house would not contain the throng, half being 
obliged to go away. A sermon delivered by 
him at Pinners’ Hallin Old Broad Street was 
the basis of one of his theological works. He 
was on intimate terms with Dr. John Owen, 
who, when Charles II expressed his astonish- 
ment that so learned a divine could listen to 
an illiterate tinker, is recorded to have re- 
plied that he would gladly give up all his 
learning for the tinker’s power of reaching 
the heart. In the year of his death he was 
chaplain, though perhaps unofficially, to Sir 
John Shorter, then lord mayor of London, 
He did not escape temptation to leave Bed- 
ford for posts of greater influence and dig- 
nity; but all such offers he steadily refused, 
as he did any opportunities of pecuniary gain 
for himself and his family, quietly staying at 
his post through all ‘changes of ministry, 
popish plots, and Monmouth rebellions, while 
the terror of a restoration of popery was 
bringing on the revolution, careless of kings 
and cabinets’ (FrRoupz, p. 174). When 
James II was endeavouring to remodel the 
corporations, Bunyan was pointed out as a 
likely instrument for carrying out the royal 
purpose in the corporation of Bedford. It 
seems that some place under government was 
offered as the price of his consent; but he de- 
clined all such overtures, and refused to see 
the bringer of them, though by no means une 
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willing to give his aid in securing the repeal 
of the penal laws and tests under which he 
and his flock had so long smarted. This was 
in November 1687, barely twelve months be- 
fore James’s abdication. Three years before 
he had felt it so possible that he might be 
called again to suffer for conscience’ sake 
under these same laws, that he executed a 
deed of gift, dated 23 Dec. 1685, making over 
all his worldly possessions to his wife, Eliza- 
beth Bunyan. 

Bunyan did not live to see the revolution. 
His death took place in 1688, four months 
after the acquittal of the seven bishops. In 
thespring of that year he had been enfeebled by 
an attack of ‘sweating sickness.’ He caught 
a severe cold on aride through heavy rain to 
London from Reading, whither he had gone 
to effect a reconciliation between a father 
andason. A fever ensued, and he died on 
31 Aug. at the house of his friend John Strud- 
wick, who kept a grocer’s and chandler’s shop 
at the sign of the Star, Holborn Bridge, two 
months before he had completed his sixtieth 
year. He continued his literary activity to 
the last. Four books from his pen had been 
published in the first half of the year, and 
he partly revised the sheets of a short trea- 
tise entitled ‘The Acceptable Sacrifice’ on 
his deathbed. He was buried in Mr. Strud- 
wick’s vault in the burial-ground in Bunhill 
Fields, Finsbury. His personal estate was 
sworn under 100/. 

Bunyan was the father of six children, four 
by his first wife, and two by the second. His 
elder child Mary, his blind child (born in 
1650), of whom he writes in the ‘ Grace 
abounding’ with such exquisite tenderness, 
died before her father. His children, John, 
Thomas, and Elizabeth by his first wife, 
and Sarah and Joseph by his second wife, 
survived him. His heroic wife lived only a 
year and a half after him, and died early in 
1691. The only known representatives of 
Bunyan are the descendants of his youngest 
daughter Sarah. In 1686, two years before 
her father’s death,she had married her fellow- 
parishioner, William Browne, and her de- 
scendants form a rather numerous and wide- 
spread clan. 

Bunyan’s personal appearance is thus de- 
scribed by a contemporary: ‘ He was tall of 
stature, strong-boned though not corpulent, 
somewhat of a ruddy face with sparkling 
eyes, wearing his hair on his upper lip after 
the old British fashion ; his hair reddish, but 
in his latter days had sprinkled with grey ; 
his nose well-set, but not declining or bend- 
ing, and his mouth moderately large, his fore- 
head something high, and his habit always 
plain and modest,’ Another contemporary 


writes: ‘His countenance was grave and se- 
date, and did so to the life discover the in- 
ward frame of his heart, that it was convine- 
ing to the beholders, and did strike some- 
thing of awe into them that had nothing of 
the fear of God.’ A third thus describes his 
manner and bearing: “He appeared in coun- 
tenance to be of a stern and rough temper, 
but in his conversation mild and affable, not 
given to loquacity or much discourse in com- 
pany, unless some urgent occasion required 
it, observing never to boast of himself in his 
parts, but rather seem low in his own eyes, 
and submit himself to the judgment of 
others.’ 

The works left in manuscript at Bunyan’s 
death were given to the world by his de- 
voted friend and admirer, the good, simple- 
minded combmaker by London Bridge, 
Charles Doe, who soon after his decease set 
about a folio edition of his collected works 
as ‘the best work he could do for God.’ The 
first volume, published in 1692, contained 
ten of these posthumous books, most of 
which had been prepared for the press by 
Bunyan himself. These were followed by 
the ‘Heavenly Footman, one of the most 
characteristic of Bunyan’s works, published 
by Doe in 1698, and by the ‘ Account of his 
Imprisonment,’ that invaluable supplement 
to his biography, which was not given to 
the world till 1765. Doe’s second intended 
folio was never published. The first com- 
plete collected edition of Bunyan’s works, 
containing twenty-seven in addition to the 
twenty previously published by Doe, ap- 
peared in 1736, edited by Samuel Wilson of 
the Barbican. A third issue of the collected 
works was published in two volumes folio in 
1767, with a preface by George Whitefield. 
Other editions of the whole works are that 
by Alexander Hogg, in six volumes 8vo, in 
1780; that by Mr. G. Offor, in three volumes 
imperial 8vo, in 1853, revised in 1862; and 
that by the Rev. H. Stebbing, in four volumes 
imperial 8yo, in 1859. 

The following is a list of Bunyan’s works, 
arranged in chronological succession, based 
on that drawn up by Charles Doe and an- 
nexed to the first issue of the ‘ Heavenly 
Footman’ in 1698, The full titles are not 
given, which in some cases extend to ten or 
a dozen lines: 1, ‘Some Gospel Truths 
opened,’ 1656. 2, ‘A Vindication of “Some 
Gospel Truths opened,”’ same year. 3, ‘A 
few Sighs from Hell, or the Groans of a 
Damned Soul,’ 1658. 4. ‘The Doctrine of 
the Law and Grace unfolded,’ 1659. All 
the preceding were published previous to 
his imprisonment. The first book written 
by him in prison was in verse : 5, ‘ Profitable 
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Meditations, fitted to Man’s different Con- 
ditions. In nine particulars’ (no date). 
6. ‘I will pray with the Spirit and with the 
Understanding also,’ 1663. 7. ‘Christian 
Behaviour ; being the Fruits of True Chris- 
tianity,’ 1663. 8, 9, 10. ‘The Four Last 
Things, ‘Ebal and Gerizim, and ‘ Prison 
Meditations.’ All in verse, and published 
in one volume. The date of the first edition 
is not known. 11. ‘The Holy City,’ 1665. 
12. ‘ The Resurrection of the Dead and Eter- 
nal Judgment,’ 1665. 13. ‘ Grace abounding 
to the Chief of Sinners,’ 1666. 14. ‘Defence 
of the Doctrine of Justification by Faith, 
1672. 15. ‘Confession of Faith, 1672. These 
two were the last books published by him in 
pasha. His release was speedily followed 

y: 16. ‘Difference of Judgment about 
‘Water Baptism no Bar to Communion,’ 1673. 
17, ‘Peaceable Principles and True’ (a re- 
joinder to attacks on the preceding work), 
1674. 18. ‘Reprobation asserted, or the 
Doctrine of Eternal Election promiscuously 
handled’ (no date). This work, though ac- 
cepted by Charles Doe and inserted by him 
in the catalogue of Bunyan’s works, and in- 
cluded by Hogg and Offor in their collected 
editions, is rejected by Mr. Brown on internal 
evidence of style and substance, but hardly 
perhaps on sufficient grounds. 19. ‘Light 
for them that sit in Darkness,’ 1675. 20. ‘In- 
struction for the Ignorant, or a Salve to heal 
that great want of knowledge which so much 
reigns in Old and Young,’ 1675. A ‘Cate- 
chism for Children,’ written in prison, but not 
published till after his release. 21. ‘Saved by 
Grace,’ 1675. 22. ‘The Strait Gate, or the 
great Difficulty of going to Heaven,’ 1676. 
This is an expansion of a sermon on Luke 
xiii, 24, preached by Bunyan after his re- 
lease. 23. ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 1678. 
Two other editions with large additions ap- 
peared in the sameand the following year, evi- 
dencing its rapid popularity. 24. ‘Come and 
welcome to Jesus Christ,’ 1678. The expan- 
sion of asermon on John vi. 87. 25. ‘A Trea- 
tise of the Fear of God,’ 1679. 26. ‘The Life 
and Death of Mr. Badman,’ 1680. 27. ‘The 
Holy War,’ 1682. 28. ‘The Barren Fig Tree, 
or the Doom and Downfall of the Fruitless 
Professors,’ 1682. 29. ‘The Greatness of 
the Soul,’ 1683. Originally a sermon preached 
at Pinners’ Hall, expanded. 30. ‘A Case of 
Conscience resolved,’ 1683. A curious little 
tract on the propriety of women meeting 
separately for prayer, &c., ‘without their 
men.’ 381. ‘Seasonable Counsel or Advice 
to Sufferers” 1684. 32. ‘A Holy Life the 
Beauty of Christianity,’ 1684, 33. ‘A Caution 
to stir up to Watch against Sin,’ 1684. A 
half-sheet broadside poem in sixteen stanzas. 


34, ‘The second part of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ 1684. 35, ‘Questions about the Nature 
and Perpetuity of the Seventh-day Sabbath,’ 
1685. 36. ‘The Pharisee and the Publican,’ 
1685. 387. ‘A Book for Boys and Girls, or 
Country Rhymes for Children,’ in verse; or, 
as in later editions, ‘Divine Emblems, or Tem- 
poral Things spiritualised,’ 1686. 38. ‘The 
Jerusalem Sinner saved, or Good News for 
the Vilest of Men,’ 1688, 389. ‘The Work 
of Jesus Christ as an Advocate,’1688. 40. ‘Dis- 
course of the Building, Nature, Excellency, 
and Government of the House of God,’ 1688. 
A poetical composition in twelve divisions. 
41. ‘The Water of Life,’ 1688. 42. ‘Solo- 
mon’s Temple spiritualised, or Gospel-light 
fetcht out of the Temple at Jerusalem,’ in 
seventy particulars, 1688. 43. ‘The Accep- 
table Sacrifice, or the Excellency of a Broken 
Heart,’ the proofs of which were corrected 
by the author on his deathbed and pub- 
lished, with a preface, after his decease by 
his friend George Cokayn, 21 Sept. 1688. 
44, His ‘Last Sermon,’ on John i, 13, 
preached on 19 Aug. 1688, two days before 
he sickened, and about twelve days before his 
death, was published from notes shortly after 
his decease. The ‘Dying Sayings,’ which 
appeared immediately after his death, bears 
internal evidence of being ‘a compilation 
from various sources made in haste for some 
publisher with a shrewd eye to business and 
trading on the interest attaching to Bun- 
yan’s name’ (BRown). Posthumous publi- 
cations.—Ten of these were contained in 
the folio edition of 1692, which had been 
prepared for the press by Bunyan himself: 
45. ‘ An Exposition of the Ten first Chapters 
of Genesis and part of the Eleventh.” A 
fragment of an intended continuous commen- 
tary on the Holy Scriptures. 46. ‘ Justifica- 
tion by imputed Righteousness.’ 47. ‘Paul's 
Departure and Crown,’ an expansion of a 
sermon on 2 Tim, iv. 6-8. 48. ‘Israel’s 
Hope encouraged,’ a discourse on Ps, exxx. 7. 
49, ‘The Desires of the Righteous granted,’ 
a sermon on Prov. x. 24 and xi. 23. 50, ‘The 
Saint’s Privilege and Profit,’ a treatise on 
prayer based on Heb. iv. 16. 51. ‘Christ a 
Compleat Saviour,’ a discourse on the inter- 
cession of Christ, on Heb. vii. 25. 52. ‘The 
Saint’s Knowledge of Christ’s Love,’ an ex- 
position of St. Paul’s prayer, Ephes. ii. 18-19, 
53. ‘The House of the Forest of Lebanon,’ a 
discourse on 1 Kings vii. 2, in which by @ 
fanciful and baseless analogy he makes this 
palace a type of the church under persecution. 
654, ‘Antichrist and her Ruin, andthe Slaying 
of the Witnesses,’ a work which singularly 
enough breathes the most profound loyalty 
to the sovereign, though that sovereign 
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was then doing all in his power to esta- 
blish popery. To these ten posthumous works 
must be added: 65. ‘The Heavenly Foot- 
man,’ a discourse on 1 Cor. ix. 24, bought 
of Bunyan’s eldest son, John, in 1691 by 
Charles Doe, and published by him in 1698. 
56. The ‘Relation of his Imprisonment,’ 
which was not given to the world till 1765, 
a hundred years after it was written in Bed- 
ford gaol. Neither 57, ‘The Christian Dia- 
logue,’ nor58, ‘The Pocket Concordance,’ enu- 
merated by Charles Doe, ‘ though diligently 
sought, has been discovered. 659. The 
‘Scriptural Poems,’ in which a far from un- 
successful attempt has been made to versify 
the histories of Joseph, Samson, Ruth, the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the Epistle of St. 
James, are regarded as spurious by Mr. Brown 
on the ground that they were unknown to 
Charles Doe and were not published till 
twelve years after Bunyan’s death, and then 
by one Blare, who issued other certainly 
spurious works in Bunyan’s name. The in- 
ternal evidence he also regards as unfavour- 
able to their genuineness: ‘There is but 
little to remind us of Bunyan’s special verse.’ 
Mr. Froude’s verdict on this point is alto- 
gether different: ‘The “ Book of Ruth” and 
the “ History of Joseph” done into blank 
verse are really beautiful idylls, which if we 
found in the collected works of a poet laureate 
we should consider that a difficult task had 
been accomplished successfully, and the ori- 
ginal grace completely preserved.’ 

{Bunyan’s Grace Abounding and Relation of 
his Imprisonment; Doe’s The Struggler; Life 
and Actions of John Bunyan, 1692; Life of John 
Bunyan, 1700; Southey’s Life of John Bunyan, 
1830; Lord Macaulay’s John Bunyan, a Bio- 
graphy, 1853; Offor’s Life of John Bunyan, 
1862; The Book of the Bunyan Festival, edited 
by W. H. Wylie, 1874; The Hero of Elstow, 
1874; Clarendon Press Series, Bunyan, by Pre- 
centor Venables, 1879; English Men of Letters, 
Bunyan, by J. A. Froude, 1880; Copner’s John 
Bunyan, a Memoir, 1883 ; Brown’s John Bunyan, 
his Life, Times, and Work, 1885.] E. V, 


BURBAGE, JAMES (d. 1597), actor, 
and the first builder of a theatre in England, 
is often stated to have been a native of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. A John Burbage was certainly 
bailiff of the town in 1556, and a family of 
the name was well known there throughout 
the sixteenth century. But when James’s 
son Cuthbert applied for a grant of arms in 
1634 he claimed to belong to a Hertfordshire 
family. The theory of the Stratford origin 
of the family has been chiefly maintained with 
a view to confirming the apocryphal story 
that Shakespeare and Richard Burbage [q. v. ] 
were schoolfellows at Stratford grammar 
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school. James Burbage originally followed 
the trade of a joiner, and is often so ates 
nated in documents relating to his later life. 
The earliest mention made of him is in a 
patent dated 7 May 1574, authorising the 
Earl of Leicester’s players to act in every 
part of the kingdom. Burbage’s name heads 
the list. It is probable that he took part in 
the festivities at Kenilworth on the occasion 
of the queen’s visitthere in 1575. Leicester’s 
company of players had been in existence 
since 1559, and although theirnames are given 
in no earlier document than that of 1574, 
Burbage had probably then been a member of 
the company for many years. On 138 April 
1576 Burbage obtained from one Giles Allen 
a twenty-one years’ lease of houses and land 
situated between Finsbury Fields and the 
public road from Bishopsgate and Shoreditch. 
Before the summer of 1577 Burbage had 
erected on part of this site the first building 
in this country specially intended for theatri- 
cal performances. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
states that the building, which was of ‘ wood 
and timber,’ stood a ‘ little to the north of 
Holywell Lane, as nearly as possible on the 
site of what was {in]885] Dean’s Mews.’ It 
went by the name of ‘The Theatre,’ and the 
earliest reference made to it is in an order 
(dated 1 Aug. 1577) of the lords of the council 
forbidding the continuance of performances 
there until after Michaelmas, on account of 
the plague. Burbage erected a number of 
houses on part of the ground, but in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the theatre he left 
wide open spaces, and the building was usu- 
ally reached by a path across Finsbury Fields, 
Hisson Cuthbert stated in 1635 that his father 
‘was the first builder of play-howses and wae 
himselfe in his younger yeeres a player. The 
Theater hee built with many hundred poundes 
taken up atinterest’(HaLLIWELL-PHILLIPPs, 
406). The success of Burbage’s enterprise 
was very great, and his profits were large 
from the first, although another theatre—the 
Curtain—was erected in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood very soon after The Theatre was 
opened, The puritan preachers warmly de- 
nounced the iniquities of these two play- 
houses for twenty years, and the corporation 
of London frequently petitioned the privy 
council to suppress them on the twofold 
ground that the crowds who assembled there 
were likely, in times of plague, to spread 
contagion, and that vicious characters made 
the theatres their daily haunts. On 28 July 
1597 the council in reply to the lord mayor 
ordered the owners of The Theatre and the 
Curtain to ‘ pluck down’ their houses. But 
the edict was not enforced. 

In 1596 Burbage determined to extend his 
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operations, or at any rate to make provisions 
against the termination of his twenty-one 
years’ lease in Shoreditch. On 5 Feb. 1595-6 
Sir William More of Loseley, Surrey, con- 
veyed to him by adeed of feoffment part of a 
large house in Blackfriars, which Burbage re- 
solved to convert into a playhouse to be called 
the Blackfriars Theatre. In November 1596 
the neighbouring tenants appealed to the privy 
council te prohibit this conversion, but the ap- 
peal seems to have been unsuccessful, and the 
new playhouse was soon afterwards opened. 
Meanwhile Burbage had been endeavouring 
to obtain a renewal of his Shoreditch lease 
forten years,in accordance (as he stated) with 
the original agreement. He was willing, ‘in 
respect of the great proffitt and commoditie 
which he had made and in time then to come 
was further likelye to make of the Theatre 
and the other buildinges and growndes to him 
demised,’ to pay 24. a year, i.e. 10/. more than 
he had previously paid. But Giles Allen, the 
lessor, stipulated that the playhouse should 
only be applied to theatrical purposes for an- 
other five years. This stipulation was con- 
tested by Burbage, and he and his sons began 
a harassing lawsuit with Allen. But before 
the dispute had gone very far Burbage died 
(in the spring of 1597), and the suit was con- 
tinued by his sons Richard [q. v.] and Cuth- 
bert, to whom it seems certain that Burbage 
had made over the property by a deed of gift 
shortly before his death. Ultimately the 
fabric of The Theatre was removed from 
Shoreditch to the Bankside, either in Decem- 
ber 1598 or in the following month, and re- 
erected as the Globe Theatre. Thus the erec- 
tion of the three chief Elizabethan play- 
houses was due to Burbage’s enterprise. 

Gosson in his ‘School of Abuse,’ 1579, 
and his ‘ Playes confuted’ (n. d.), mentions 
several plays, few of them now extant, that 
were performed at The Theatre under Bur- 
bage’s management. Other authorities prove 
that the old play of ‘Hamlet’ (Loner, Wrts 
Miserie, 1596), and Marlowe's ‘Faustus’ 
(Blacke Booke, 1604) were part of his reper- 
tory. Tarleton, the comedian, seems to have 
made his reputation at The Theatre. The 
dramatic entertainments were occasionally 
exchanged for fencing matches. 

Burbage married, before 1575, Ellen or 
Helen Braine, or Brayne, of London. His 
wife’s father appears to have advanced money 
for the erection of The Theatre, on condition 
that a moiety of the property and of the profits 
were assigned him. After Brayne’s death, 
Margaret, his widow and executrix, brought 
an action against Burbage in 1590 to compel 
him to carry out this contract. The suit 
lingered on for six years, and its result is not 
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known. Burbage had a house in Holywell 
Street, Shoreditch. The registers of St, 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch, prove that he had 
three daughters: Alice (baptised 11 March 
1575-6), Joan (buried 18 Aug. 1582), and 
Helen (buried 18 Dec. 1595). He had two 
sons, Richard [q. v.], the famous actor, and 
Cuthbert, who has been persistently identified 
by Mr. Collier with Cuthbert Burby, a well- 
known printer and publisher of the time. The 
Stationers’ Registers show, however, that this 
Cuthbert was the ‘son of Edmund Burbie, 
late of Erlsey, in the county of Bedford, hus- 
bandman’ (ARBER, Transcript, ii. 127). 
({Halliwell-Phillipps’s Outlines of the Life of 
Shakespeare (1885), where most of the authentic 
extant legal documents relating to Burbage’s pur- 
chases of property for theatrical purposes are 
printed at length, and where the dates of the 
erection of the playhouses are established for the 
first time; Collier’s Memoirs of the Elizabethan 
Actors (1846), pp. 1-15, which must be used 
cautiously ; Collier’s English Dramatic Poetry, 
(1879), iii. 258, where many misleading state- 
ments are made.] 8. L. 


BURBAGE, RICHARD (1567 P-1619), 
actor, was the son of James Burbage [q. “ 
actor and theatrical manager, by his wife 
Ellen or Helen, daughter of John Braine or 
Brayne of London. Cuthbert was another 
son. The date of Richard’s birth is unknown. 
The registers of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
the parish in which stood his father’s house 
in Holywell Street, record the birth of a 
sister Alice (11 March 1575-6), but are 
silent respecting himself or his brother. He 
was, with his father and brother, defendant 
in a lawsuit brought against the elder Bur- 
bage by his wife’s relations in 1590, and 
both sons must have then been of age. If 
Richard were the elder, he must have been 
a year or two more than twenty-one, and 
1567 will perhaps prove to be about the 
correct date. 

Burbage was doubtless associated with his 
father’s profession from childhood, and made 
his début at James Burbage’s Theatre in 
Shoreditch as a boy. Before 1588 he had 
secured some reputation on the stage, and 
seems to have joined the Earl of Leicester’s 
company of players, which was long in high 
repute, and was subsequently known suc- 
cessively as the Earl of Derby’s company, 
as the lord chamberlain’s company, and after 
the accession of James I as the king’s com- 
pany. The well-known comedian, Richard 
Tarleton, a neighbour of Burbage’s father in 
Holywell Street, was author of a rude dra- 
matic piece entitled ‘The Seven Deadlie 
Sins,’ in which virtues and vices were repre- 
sented in confusing alliance with historical 
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and mythological personages. In a manu- 
script (No. xix.) at Dulwich College (‘ The 
Platt of the secound parte of the Seven 
Deadlie Sinns’) the names of the actors and 
their parts are given, and two of the chief 
characters (King Gorboduc and Tereus) are 
assigned to ‘R. Burbadge.’ It is well ascer- 
tained that Burbage played Jeronimo in 
Kyd’s bombastic tragedy of the name, which 
was produced about the time of the Spanish 
armada. At the close of the succeeding 
decade Burbage had gained the sobriquet of 
‘Roscius,’ and had outstripped in popularity 
all his contemporaries on the stage. At 
Christmas 1594 he was summoned with two 
other members of his company, William 
Kempe [q.v.] and William Shakespeare, to 
act before the queen at Greenwich Palace; 
they played in two several interludes on 
27 and 28 Dec., and received 20/, for their 
services. This is the earliest evidence of 
Burbage’s association with the court. Nu- 
merous performances before Queen Elizabeth 
followed, and Shakespeare doubtless often 
accompanied Burbage on many subsequent 
professional visits to one or other of the royal 
palaces. Ina warrant (issued under the privy 
seal on 17 May 1603) constituting the lord 
chamberlain’s players the king’s company, 
and authorising them to act what plays they 
pleased at the Globe Theatre in London or 
in the town-hall or moot-hall of any country 
town, the names of the actors in the com- 
pany are given, and that of Burbage stands 
third on the list, Lawrence Fletcher and 
William Shakespeare preceding it. 

There is evidence to show that the death 
of Burbage’s father in 1597 left him with 
his brother Cuthbert and a sister proprie- 
tors of the Blackfriars Theatre. In 1635, 
many years after Richard’s death, a dispute 
arose as to the ownership of the theatre, 
and Cuthbert, who survived his brother, 
together with Richard’s living representa- 
tives, stated to the lord chamberlain (the 
Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery) that 
the Blackfriars was the lawful inheritance 
of the two brothers and sister; that they 
leased it out at first to the ‘Queene’s Ma- 
jesties Children of the Chappell,’ but about 
1609 they bought out the lessees, and in- 
stalled init the lord chamberlain’s company, 
to which Burbage belonged. The chief mem- 
bers of this company, including Shakespeare, 
acquired sharesin the profits of the playhouse, 
but throughout his life Richard Burbage ap- 
parently reserved a very large share for him- 
self. The Blackfriars Theatre was not the 
only playhouse which James Burbage owned 
at his death. The Theatre in Shoreditch was 
also for a while the property of his heirs, but 
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tes 
in 1599 Richard and Cuthbert, harassed by 


the hostility of Giles Allen, the lessor of the 
ground on which the theatre stood, demolished 
the building with the aid of Peter Street, a 
carpenter, and removed the‘ wood and timber’ 
to Southwark, where they utilised the mate- 
rial in the erection of the Globe, which was 
to be a summer playhouse, while the Black- 
friars was to become exclusively a winter 
playhouse. Inthe subsequent lawsuit brought 
against Street and the two Burbages by Giles 
Allen, Richard seems to have left the manage- 
ment of the business to Cuthbert, and the 
result is unknown. Richard evidently bor- 
rowed money to pay the expenses of building 
the Globe, and the loan ‘lay heavy on him 
many years.’ He joined with him as sharers 
in the profits of the undertaking Shakespeare, 
Hemming, Condell, and others. But the dis- 
tribution was not sufficiently well defined to 
prevent serious disputes arising later among 
the heirs of the original sharers. 

At the Globe Burbage made his substan- 
tialfame. He acted less frequently at Black- 
friars. It is clear that between 1595 and 
the year of his death (1618) every dra- 
matist desired his services when producing a 
play for the first time. All the greatest parts of 
the contemporary stage were filled by him in 
turn. The exact date at which he first came 
into contact with Shakespeare is not known. 
The story of their friendship as boys at 
Stratford-on-Avon is apocryphal, and there 
is no documentary proof of their association 
until they visited Greenwich together at 
Christmas 1594. In Manningham’s ‘ Diary’ 
(p. 89), under date 13 March 1601, is a story 
which is commonly quoted to attest their 
intimacy at that date. During a perform- 
ance of Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard III,’ in which 
Burbage took the part of the hero, the actor 
made an assignation with a woman in the 
audience, and Shakespeare is stated to have 
overheard the conversation and to have an- 
ticipated his friend in his visit tothe woman’s 
house, All the versions of the poetical epitaph 
on Burbage which we describe below concur 
in assigning to him the parts of Hamlet, Lear, 
and Othello. Wright in his ‘Historia His- 
trionica,’ 1699, states that Joseph Taylor was 
the original Hamlet, but the evidence against 
this assertion is overwhelming. Burbage 
would also seem to have taken part in ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost.’ Sir Walter Cope, writing to 
Sir Robert Cecil at Hatfield early in 1605, 
states that Burbage has proposed to play that 
comedy at court before the queen, and that 
he has sent the actor to Hatfield to know 
Cecil’s pleasure. Burbage’s impersonation of 
Richard III was highly popular. Of the 
striking impression made by the actor in the 
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character, Bishop Corbet gives an instance in 
his ‘ Iter Boreale,’ where he tells us that his 
host at Leicester— 


when he would have said King Richard died, 
And call’d a horse! a horse! he Burbadge cried. 


We have the authority of the first folio of 
Ben Jonson’s ‘Works’ (1616) for stating that 
Burbage played in ‘ Every Man in his Hu- 
mour’ (1598), ‘Every Man out of his Hu- 
mour’ (1599), ‘Sejanus’ (1603), ‘ Fox’ (1605), 
‘ Alchemist’ (1610), and ‘ Catiline’ (1611). 
The lists of ‘dramatis persone’ prefixed to the 
early editions of the play give Burbage the 
part of Ferdinand, duke of Calabria, in Web- 
ster’s ‘Duchess of Malfi’ in 1616, and leading 
pee in the most popular of Beaumont and 

letcher’s plays produced between 1611 and 
1618 are assigned to Burbage in the second 
folio of Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Works’ 
(1679). Incontrovertible proof of the popu- 
larity he had gained in the early years of the 
seventeenth century is given by his occasional 
introduction into plays in his own person and 
in no assumed character. Thus, in the ‘ Re- 
turne from Parnassus’ (not printed till 1606, 
although first acted earlier), Burbage and 
Kempe, the comedian, speak a dialogue in act 
iv. sc. 5 in their own persons, and the former 
instructs students from Cambridge in the parts 
of Jeronimo and Richard III. Kempe asserts 
that he and Burbage gain more honour and 
money than any other person living, and 
‘there’s not a country wench that can dance 
Sellenger’s Round but can talke of Dick Bur- 
badgeand Will Kemp.’ Similarly in Webster’s 
‘Induction’ to Marston’s‘ Malcontent’ (1604), 
Burbage, with Condell and Lowin, makes his 
entry on the stage again in his own person, 
and is pointed out to the audience by the 
other actors as the person who is about to 
play Malevole the Malcontent. There is no 
lack of other evidence to prove the high 
esteem in which Burbage was held by the 
playwrights and poets of his day, as well as 
by his audiences. As early as 1598 Marston 
seems to allude to him as the ideal Romeo in 
his ‘Scourge of Villanie’ (Sat.10). John 
Davies, in his ‘ Microcosmus,’ 1603, places 
Shakespeare’s and Burbage’s initials side by 
side in the margin of the line ‘ Players, I love 
yee and your qualitie,” and pays the actor a 
similar compliment in his ‘Civile Warres of 
Death and Fortune’ (1609). Ben Jonson, in 
‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ v. 8, refers to Burbage 
as ‘your best actor,’ although he clearly as- 
sociates him with Nathaniel Field, who was 
regarded by some as a formidable rival. 

Although no detailed contemporary ac- 
count of the characteristic features of Bur- 
bage’s acting has reached us, it is clear that , 
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he excelled in tragedy, if he did not wholly 
confine himself to it, and that he put his 
whole soul into his part. That Sir Thomas 
Overbury’s ‘character’ of ‘an excellent actor’ 
(published in 1616) is drawn from Burbage 
is proved by the reference to the actor’s skill 
in painting as well as in ‘playing’ But 
Overbury merely praises the modulations of 
his voice, and his ‘ full and significant action 
of body’ (OvERBURY, Works, ed. 1854, pt. 
xiv.) The best account of Burbage on the 
stage is that given by Richard Flecknoe in 
his ‘Short Discourse of the English Stage’ 
(c. 1660, appended to the second edition of 
‘Love’s Kingdom’). After speaking of the 
‘happiness’ of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
poets ‘to have such docile and excellent ac- 
tors to act their playes as Field and Bur- 
bidge,’ the author says of the latter ‘he 
was a delightful Proteus, so wholly trans- 
forming himself into his part and putting off 
himself with his cloathes, as he never (not 
so much as in the “ Tyring House ”) assum’d 
himself again until the Play was done... . 
He had all the parts of an excellent actor 
(animating his words with speaking and 
speech with action), his auditors being never 
more delighted than when he spoke, nor more 
sorry than when he held his peace ; yet even 
then he was an excellent actor still, never 
falling in his part when he had done speak- 
ing; but with his looks and gesture main- 
taining it still unto the heighth, he imagining 
Age quod agis verily spoke to him.’ Flecknoe 
put these ‘praises’ of Burbage into verse in 
his ‘ Euterpe restored,’ 1672. 

In personal appearance Burbage is stated 
to have been short and stout. The elegy 
(noted below) speaks of his ‘ stature small,’ 
and the frequent references of Jeronimo to his 
own ‘short body’ are believed by Mr. J. P. 
Collier to have been introduced with special 
application to the actor who first took the 
part. The queen’s remark in the last scene 
of ‘Hamlet’ about her son—that he is ‘fat 
and scant o’ breath ’—1is also explained as an 
allusion to Burbage. The proposed emenda 
tion of ‘faint’ for ‘ fat’ in this line’ seems, 
however, well worthy of adoption. 

Burbage’s domestic history is briefly told. 
He apparently married about 1601, and his 
wife, Winifred, bore him a daughter, Julia, 
early in 1603, who was baptised at St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 2 Jan. 1602-3, and 
was buried there 12 Sept. 1608. A son 
Richard was buried at the same place 16 Aug. 
1607. A daughter Frances was baptised on 
16 Sept. 1603, and died three days later, and 
a third daughter, Anne, on 8 Aug. 1607. In 
1613 a fourth daughter, Winifred, was born, 
who died 14 Oct. 1616. On 26 Dec. 1614 a 
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fifth daughter, named Julia, was baptised, and 
6 Nov. 1616 ason William. In 1605 Burbage 
was made by his fellow-actor Augustine 
Phillipps an overseer of his will. On 29 June 
1613 he met with a serious misfortune. The 
Globe Theatre was burnt down during the 
performance of ‘All is True,’ assumed to be 
identical with Shakespeare’s ‘Henry VIII’ 
Burbage was fortunate in escaping with his 
life. Ina ‘Sonnet on the Pitiful Burning of 
the Globe Playhouse in London’ occur the 
lines :— 

Some lost their hattes and some their swordes, 

Then out runne Burbidge too. 


The theatre was rebuilt the next year. 
(The sonnet is printed by Mr. Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps, from a manuscript of the seventeenth 
century, in the library of Sir Matthew 
Wilson, bart., of Eshton Hall, Yorkshire.) 
Burbage died, according to the registers of St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch, on 13 March 1618- 
1619. Camden gives the date as 9 March, 
and calls Burbage ‘alter Roscius. He was 
buried at St. Leonard’s on 16 March. After 
his death his wife gave birth to another 
daughter, Sara, who died in April 1625, A 
warrant was issued (according to a quite au- 
thentic statement of Mr. J. P. Collier), under 


date 27 March 1618-19, authorising him to; 


play at the Blackfriars and the Globe at all 
times when the deaths in London by ‘ the in- 
fection of the plague’ did not exceed forty a 
week. His name stands second on the list of 
the players; John Hemming’s stands first. Up 
to the time of his death Burbage resided at his 
father’s house in Holywell Street, Shoreditch. 
A nuncupative will left Burbage’s widow 
his sole executrix, but no details are given 
as to his property. Chamberlain, the letter 
writer, states that Burbage ‘left, they say, 
better than 300/. land’ In a petition ad- 
dressed by his wife and son William to the 
lord chamberlain in 1635, relative to their 
share in the Blackfriars and Globe play- 
houses, they speak of Richard Burbage as 
‘one who for thirty-five yeeres’ paines, cost, 
and labour, made meanes to leave his wife 
and children some estate,’ which implies that 
he died a rich man. 

Many poems were written to Burbage’s 
memory. The briefest epitaph written on 
him, or on any other man, was ‘ Exit Bur- 
badge,’ which found its way into Camden’s 
‘Remains’ (1674, p. 541), and is entered in 
a contemporary manuscript in Ashmol. MS. 
No. 88, fol. 190. Another tribute in verse, 

uoted by Malone and J. P. Collier from 
Sloane MS. 1786, developes the idea, and en- 
titles Burbage ‘ the best tragedian ever play’d.’ 
But the most interesting of the poems to his 
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memory is ‘A Funeral Elegy onthe Death of 
the famous Actor, Richard Burbadge,’ which 
extends in authentic versions to about eighty- 
six rhymed lines. Here reference is made to 
his success as an actor in the plays of Shake- 
speare named above. The lament grows 
somewhat bombastic towards the close, but 
the writer was evidently a sincere admirer of 
‘England’s great Roscius.’ The line, ‘{ Death] 
first made seizure on thy wondrous tongue,’ 
has been assumed to imply that Burbage died 
of paralysis; Chalmers suggested on 1ll-sup- 
ported grounds that he died of the plague. 
(Five transcripts of this elegy of the seven- 
teenth century are extant: one at Warwick 
Castle, two at Thirlestane House, and two, 
formerly in the possession of Haslewood, and 
printed by him inthe ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
for 1824, in Mr. Huth’s library.) Mr. J. P. 
Collier has printed a version above 120 lines 
long, but no early manuscript containing the 
added lines has been found. In this form the 
elegy assigns the following additional parts to 
Burbage: Edward (whether in ‘ Edward IIT’ 
or Marlowe’s ‘Edward II’ is doubtful), of 
Vendice in Tourneur’s ‘ Revenger’s Tragedy,’ 
of Antonio in Marston’s ‘ Antonio and Mel- 
lida,’ of Brachiano in Webster’s ‘ White Devil,’ 
of Frankford in Heywood’s ‘ Woman killed 
with Kindness,’ and of Philaster in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s tragedy. Mr. F. G. Fleay 
points out that all these plays belonged to the 
inferior companies of the time. Thomas Mid- 
dleton is the only dramatist who is known to 
have honoured the actor with anepitaph. His 
two couplets were first printed from a manu- 
script in the Heber collection in Collier’s ‘New 
Facts,’ p. 26 (see Mippieron’s Works, ed. 
A. H, Bullen, vii. 413). Mr. J. P. Collier has 
also printed from a manuscript two stanzas, 
‘De Burbagio et Regina,’ in which the fact 
that Queen Anne died on the same day as the 
actor is turned to account. Sir Richard Baker 
(a. v.], writing thirty years after Burbage’s 
eath, says that Burbage and Alleyn were 
‘two such actors that no age must ever look 
to see the like’ (Chronicle), and in his ‘Thea- 
trum Redivivum,’ published posthumously in 
1662, Baker commends Burbage’s freedom 
from ‘scurrility.’ 
Burbage, besides being an eminent actor, was 
a successful painter in oil-colours. Overb 
says in the ‘character’ referred to above: He 
is much affected to painting, and ’tis a ques- 
tion whether that makes him an excellent 
player or his playing an excellent painter.’ 
iddleton’s epitaph bears the heading, ‘On 
the Death of that great master in his art 
and quality, painting and playing, R. Bur- 
bage. The Warwick Castle manuscript of 
the elegy is entitled, ‘On Mr. Richard Bur- 
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bidg, an excellent both player and painter, 
The author of the elegy says that Burbage 
‘could the best both limne and act my grief.’ 
On 81 March 1613 Burbage received 44s, in 
gold ‘for paynting and making’ an heraldic 
device forthe Earl of Rutland; Shakespeare 
received the same sum for some assistance he 
rendered the actorinthe matter. On 25 March 
1616 Burbage was paid 4/. 18s. for painting the 
earl of Rutland’s‘sheldeand for theembleance’ 
(Rutland MSS. iv. 494, 508). At Dulwich 
College is an undoubted painting by Burbage. 
It was presented by William Cartwright, the 


actor, in the17th century, and is described in| 


Cartwright’s own catalogue (still preserved 
among the college manuscripts) as ‘a woman’s 
head on a boord done by Mr. Burbige, ye 
actor.’ Another of Cartwright’s pictures at 
Dulwich College is a portrait of Burbage 
himself, which has been doubtfully ascribed 
to his own brush. It has been engraved in 
Harding’s ‘Shakespeare illustrated,’ 1793. 
The painting resembles the Chandos portrait 
of Shakespeare, which has been unjustifiably 
regarded as another work of the actor. 
[Burbage’s biography has been written by Mr. 
J. P. Collier, in his Lives of the Actors in Shake- 
speare’s Plays (1846), pp. 1-68, and in his Hist. 
of English Dramatic Poetry (1879). Collier, 
however, relied on some forged documents, e.g.(1) 
a certificate of the shares of the Blackfriars Thea- 
tre, dated November 1589, from the Ellesmere 
Collection ; (2) verses on Alleyn, Kemp, Burbage, 
and others, first printed in Collier’s Memoirs of 
Alleyn,. p. 13; (3) a petition of the players to the 
Privy Council in 1596, from the State PaperOffice; 
and (4) an undated record of the shares in the 
Blackfriars and Globe Theatres held by various 
actors, from the State Paper Office. All authen- 
tie documents have been printed from the ori- 
ginal manuscripts by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, in 
his Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare (1885). 
See also Mr. F. G. Fleay’s Hist. of the Stage 
(1890) and Actor Lists, 1578-1642, in the Royal 
Historical Society’s Transactions (1881), 1x. 
44-81; Warner's Cat. Dulwich College MSS., 
pp. 202, 205, 341; the Variorum Shakespeare 
(1821); Collections of Documents relating to the 
Stage (Roxb. Club); Ingleby’s Shakespeare’s 
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Centurie of Prayse (ed. Miss L. Toulmin Smith), | 


for New Shakspere Soc.] S.L 
BURCH, EDWARD (7. 1771), sculptor 
and general engraver, was admitted as a stu- 
dent to the Academy schools in 1769, after 
having previously received some training in 
St. Martin’s Lane. He obtained early notice 
on account of ‘the great delicacy, truth, and 
finish’ of his studies. He exhibited at the 
Academy exhibitions from 1771 till 1808, 
sending altogether eighty-six works. His con- 
tributions are described by Redgrave as con- 


sisting of models and portraits in wax, casts | 
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from gems, intaglios, and classical heads, He 
married a lady of great beauty, and from 
that time took to miniature-painting. He 
painted portraits of Mrs. Fitzherbert and of 
Mary, duchess of Gloucester. George IIT sat 
to him for a bust. He was elected A.R.A. in 
1770, and R.A. in 1771. It was in 1794 
that he was appointed librarian of the 
Royal Academy, and held the office till 
he died. The date of his death is generally 
fixed at 1814, Redgrave, with more caution, 
says ‘he lived to an advanced age, became 
nearly blind, and died in Brompton some time 
before 1840,’ In 1840, according to accounts 
which give 1730 as the year of his birth, he 
would have been 110, an age which (even 
when royal academicians are in question) it 
seems not unfair to describe as ‘ advanced,’ 
({Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists, 1878; Graves’s 
Dict. of Artists who have exhibited in the Lon- 
don Exhibitions, &c., 1884; Bryan’s Dict. of 
Painters, 1884; Rose’s Biog. Dict.1857.] E.R. 


BURCHARD, Saint (d. 754), the first 
bishop of Wiirzburg, is said to have been of 
a noble English family, but beyond this fact 
there is nothing authentic known respecting 
his origin. He was one of the most active 
associates of his countryman, St. Boniface, 
archbishop of Mayence, in the evangelisa- 
tion of the partly German, partly Slavonic 
peoples who then inhabited the neighbour- 
hood of the Main. In the autumn of 741 
he was consecrated bishop of Wiirzburg by 
Boniface, who at the same time established 
two other bishoprics, Buraburg and Wich- 
stiidt, to which he appointed his friends Witta 
and Willibald. Boniface made known these 
appointments to Pope Zacharias, whose letter 
of ratification addressed to Burchard is still 
extant. The fact that papal confirmation 
was sought for these appointments is re- 
garded as an important step in the develop- 
ment of the papal authority over the German 
church. Burchard’s name is also associated 
with another great incident in this move- 
ment towards ecclesiastical unity, the Ger- 
manic council of 747, at which the German 
bishops formally acknowledged their subor- 
dination to the holy see. Burchard was the 
messenger who conveyed the decisions of 
this council to the pope. It is alleged that 
he was charged by the German princes with 
the mission of procuring papal sanction to 
the deposition of Childeric IIT and the ele- 
vation of Pepin to the Frankish throne. 
Although this statement rests on no con- 
temporary authority, it is not intrinsically 
improbable. Burchard built the church of 
St. Martin at Wiirzburg, and translated 


thither the remains of St. Kilian, the first 
L 
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apostle of Franconia. In 751 he resigned his 
see in favour of Megingaud, and retired 
with six monks to the monastery of Hohen- 
burg (Homburg), where he died, probably on 
2 Feb. 754, although his biographer, Egil- 
ward (twelfth century), states that he lived 
until 791. He was canonised by Bene- 
dict VII in 984. A number of sermons, 
which are ascribed to Burchard on apparently 
good grounds, are extant in manuscript in 
the cathedral library at Wiirzburg, and speci- 
mens of them are printed by Eckart, Comm. 
de Rebus France. Or. i. 837. His festival in 
the Roman calendar is 14 Oct. 


[Vita S. Burchardi in Canisius, Ant. Lect. ed. 
Basnage, vol. iii.; Vita S. Burchardi (ascribed 
to Egilward) in Surius, Vite Sanctorum, 14 Ocet.; 
Eckart, Comm. de Rebus Francie Orientalis, 
vol. i, 889 ff. 837; Hahn, Jahrbicher der fran- 
kischen Geschichte, 25 ff. ; S. Bonifacii Epp., ed. 
Wurdtwein. } HEB. 


BURCHELL, WILLIAM JOHN (1782?- 
1863), explorer and naturalist, was son of 
Matthew Burchell, nurseryman, Fulham, and 
was born about 1782. In 1805 he was ap- 
pointed by the East India Company ‘school- 
master and acting botanist’ at the island of 
St. Helena, which post he held up to 1810. 
On 15 Feb. 1808 he was made a fellow of the 
Linnean Society of London. While at St. 
Helena he became personally known to Gene- 
ral Janssens, the last Dutch governor of the 
Cape, and to Dr. Martin Lichtenstein, after- 
wards the well-known Berlin naturalist, who 
was then a young physician on Janssen’s staff. 
Provided with a recommendation from the 
home government to the Cape authorities and 
with letters of introduction irom Janssensand 
Lichtenstein to Dutch and German residents, 
Burchell left St. Helena for the Cape, for the 
purpose of exploring the interior. He reached 
Table Bay on 13 Nov.1810, and aftersome time 
spent in Cape Town in making preparations 
and in acquiring the Colonial-Dutch patois, to 
which he rightly attached much importance 
as enabling him to converse with all classes, 
he started on his travels in June 1811, with 
a well-equipped frontier-wagon, which cost 
88/. complete, and a party of Hottentots, the 
number of whom never exceeded ten and 
who were several times replaced during his 
wanderings. These were his sole companions 
and assistants during his travels. The ven- 
ture, he tells us, was regarded in the colony 
as an imprudent one. Trekking across the 
Karroo and through the Roggeveldt, he 
struck the Gariep, or Orange river, in latitude 
29° 40’ 52” S. and longitude 28° 27’ 20” E.; 
thence traversing the Bosjesman country at 
considerable peril, he entered the land of the 
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Corahs (Korannas) and sojourned some time 
at Adam Kok’s station at Klaarwater, in 
what now is Griqualand. Thence he tra- 
velled to Kaabi’s kraal, returning to Klaar- 
water and afterwards to Graaf Reynett in the 
colony. Traversing the Bosjesman districts 
once more, he returned to Klaarwater, and 
afterwards spent some time among the Ba- 
chapins at Latakun (Old Lattaku, West 
Bechuanaland), where he was in August 
1812. This ends the published portion of 
his explorations, but his travels extended 
over three years longer. He states that his 
African collections comprised 63,000 natural 
objects, 500 drawings, and a mass of astro- 
nomical, meteorological, and other observa- 
tions and notes. In 1817, after his return 
home, Burchell presented to the British Mu- 
seum a selection from his specimens, mostly 
of the larger mammalia, forty-three perfect 
skins, most of them with entire skulls, and 
many unique specimens. These are now at 
South Kensington. He also wrote two or 
three very judicious pamphlets on the sub- 
ject of Cape emigration. In 1822 he brought 
out two quarto volumes of his African travels, 
a work remarkable for the excellence of its 
literary style and the fidelity of the nume- 
rous illustrations, all drawn on wood or stone 
(coloured) by the author. Some of the pa- 
noramic views were executed on the then 
practically unknown principle of scenogra- 
phic projection on the surface of a revolving 
cylinder. The work deals with the explora- 
tions made in 1811-12. A third volume was 
projected but never published. Burchell ap- 
pears at this time to have contributed a few 
zoological papers to foreign scientific journals 
(see Cat. Scient. Papers, vol. i.) In 1825 he 
planned out for himself a journey across South 
America from Brazil to Peru, returning by 
Mendoza and Buenos Ayres. He left England 
in March 1825, stayed two months collecting 
at Lisbon, and landed in July at Rio, which he 
did not leave until September 1826. While 
at Rio Janeiro he executed the series of views 
from which Burford’s panorama of the city 
was painted [see BurrorD, RoBerT], made 
numerous astronomical and meteorological 
observations, formed extensive collections of 
botany, entomology, and mineralogy in the 
surrounding districts, and also visited parts 
of Minas Geraes. From Rio he proceeded 
by sea to Santos, where he remained three 
months collecting. Cubatao was his next 
station, where in a solitary hut in the depths 
of the Brazilian forests he remained two 
months. At San Paolo he remained seven 
months. Then, hiring mules and muleteers, 
he proceeded to Goyaz, the first European 


| who ever entered that province. While there 
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intelligence of the tailing health of a beloved 
parent induced him to relinquish the re- 
maining portions of his explorations, which 
would have occupied several years. He jour- 
neyed north from Goyaz to Porto Real, re- 
mained there until the proper season for 
descending the river, reached Para in June 
1829, and thence returned home. The only 
published account of these explorations—in 
which, asin Africa, Burchell had no associate 
—is contained in two letters to the late Sir 
William Hooker, printed in the ‘ Botanical 
Miscellany,’ vol. ii. In one he states that 
the botanical part of his collection already 
included 5,000 species, and that the entomo- 
logical portion was eight or nine times as 
large as his African one, other departments 
being equally well represented, except South 
American mammalia and fishes; and in an- 
other written in 1830, after his return to 
Fulham, he says: ‘I have 15,000 species of 
plants, all gathered by myself in their natural 
places of growth, in various parts of the 
world. I say nothing about the other parts 
of my collection, which are equally exten- 
sive.’ Burchell is said to have been offered 
a handsome pension by the Prussian govern- 
ment on condition of his taking his collec- 
tions complete to Berlin and residing there; 
but this he declined in the hope of one 
day publishing the results of his discoveries 
in his own country. The hope was never 
realised. In 1834 the university of Oxford 
conferred on Burchell the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. He died at his residence, Churchfield 
House, Fulham, on 23 March 1863, in his 
eightieth year. His memory is perpetuated 
in the scientific names of many animal and 
plant species discovered by him. His plant 
collections were presented to Kew Gardens 
after his decease, and his botanical manu- 
scripts are now in the library there. Burchell 
was not only an indefatigable naturalist but 
a good artist and musician, and to those who 
knew him well an agreeable companion. 
Dr. Swainson has said of him that ‘he must 
be regarded as one of the most learned and ac- 
complished travellers of any age or country, 
whether we regard the extent of his acquire- 


ments in every branch of physical science or | 


therange of countries he explored; andscience 
must ever regret that one whose powers of 
mind were so varied, and so universally ac- 
knowledged throughout Europe, was so sig- 
nally neglected in his own country’ (Larp- 
NER, Cab. Cyc. Nat. Hist. vol. ‘ Bibliog. and 
Biog.’ p. 383). 


[Information from private sources, and from 
Burchell’s writings; Brit. Mus, Cat. Printed 
Books; Cat. Scient. Papers, vol. i.; Hooker's Bo- 
tanical Miscellany, vol. ii.; Linnean Soe. Proe. 
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vii. (1864) p. xxxvi; Sir R. Murchison’s address 
before Royal Geog. Soc. 1863, in Journal Royal 
Geog. Soc. xxxiii. p. cxxiv; Times, 27 March 
1863.] H. M.C. 
BURCHETT, JOSIAH (1666?-1746), 
secretary of the admiralty, of humble origin, 
was at the age of fourteen taken by Pepys, 
the then secretary of the admiralty, about 
1680, into his service as body servant and 
clerk. After remaining with Pepys for more 
than seven years, he incurred his master’s 
displeasure, apparently by insolence, and was 
discharged in August 1687. He was for some 
time in great straits for a livelihood, and 
wrote at least three most abject letters to 


| Pepys, the last dated 2 Feb. 1687-8, in the 


hope of softening his master’s wrath. Whether 
he succeeded or not is uncertain; it is more 
probable that at the time of the revolution, 
when Pepys was thrown out of office and 
imprisoned, he passed himself off on Russell 
as a martyr for his political creed, and so 
obtained some appointment in the navy. A 
little while after he was certainly serving as 
Russell’s secretary, whether through the cam- 
paign of 1692 seems doubtful, but at any 
rate during the years of Russell’s command 
in the Mediterranean, 1694-5. He was 
appointed at first joint-secretary of the ad- 
miralty (February 1693-4), and in 1698 sole 
secretary. Russell was then first lord. Bur- 
chett continued in that office till 1742. He 
also represented Sandwich as a whig in par- 
liament, 1705-18, and again 1722-41, He 
died 2 Oct. 1746. 

The even tenour of his official life was un- 
broken and undisturbed, but the fact that it 
included the whole French war during the 
reigns of William III and Anne, during 
which every document of importance passed 
through his hands, shows that his know- 
ledge of naval events must have been both 
extensive and accurate. In 1703 he pub- 
lished in 8vo ‘Memoirs of Transactions at 
Sea during the War with France, 1688- 
1697,’ which he afterwards incorporated in a 
larger work, ‘A Complete History of the most 
remarkable Transactions at Sea, from the 
earliest accounts of time to the conclusion 
of the last war with France, wherein is given 
an Account of the most considerable Naval 
Expeditions, Sea Fights, Stratagems, Dis- 
coveries, and other Maritime Occurrences 
that have happened among all nations which 


have flourished at sea; and in a more par- 


ticular manner of Great Britain from the 
time of the Revolution in the year 1688 to 
the aforesaid period’ (1720, fol.) For this 
very extended undertaking Burchett’s studies 
and opportunities had in no way fitted him ; 
and the pages in which he has attempted the 
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ancient and foreign history have no value 
whatever; his chapters on earlier English 
history, and even on the Dutch wars, are but 
little better, and of his volume of 800 pages 
rather more than half is thus almost worth- 
less. The last half has, however, an excep- 
tional value. Writing of events concerning 
which he had very full and accurate infor- 
mation, his statements of facts are of the 
highest authority, and his expressions of 
opinion carry great weight. Unfortunately, 
he has committed many and grave sins of 
omission, and whether from a reticence cul- 
tivated till it had become an instinct, out of 
respect for his friends, or from a dread of 
making enemies, he has neglected numerous 
details, and occasionally events of consider- 
able importance, the result being that while 
a student may fairly accept his positive evi- 
dence on any disputed question, his negative 
evidence is very far from conclusive. 

He married (1) Thomasine, daughter of 
Sir William Honywood, and (2) on 22 July 
1721 the widow of Captain Robert Aris, 
commissioner of the navy at Plymouth (ist. 
Reg.1721,p.31). His only daughter, Eliza- 
beth, married Sir Charles Hardy, the elder 
1Q. V.j 

(Life, Journals, and Correspondence of Samuel 
Pepys, edited by the Rev. John Smith, ii. 105; 
Diary, &c. of Samuel Pepys (Mynors Bright), vi. 
156; Report of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty on the petition of Josiah Burchett, 
10 May 1717,in Home Office Records (admiralty), 
No. 46. Both in the Public Record Office, and 
to some extent in the British Museum, there is 
an enormous mass of Burchett’s official corre- 
spondence, which, however, has no biographical 
importance. | eK le 


BURCHETT, RICHARD (1815-1875), 
subject painter, was born at Brighton on 
30 Jan. 1815. He commenced his art-train- 
ing at the Birkbeck Mechanics’ Institute, in 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, and 
about 1841 entered the School of Design 
then established under the board of trade at 
Somerset House, in the rooms built for the 
Royal Academy. Here he so distinguished 
himself by his attainments in geometry, that 
he became an assistant-master. He was one 
of the leaders in the revolt of the students 
against the management of the school, when 
about fifty students left it; and, on an in- 
quiry being instituted, Burchett was ex- 
amined as a representative of the students, 
the result being that the art school was re- 
moved to Marlborough House, and later to 
South Kensington. Burchett was then ap- 
pointed one of the assistant-masters, and in 
1851 became head-master. In 1855 he pub- 
lished his excellent treatise on‘ Practical Geo- 
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metry,’ and in the following year his ‘ Linear 
Perspective.’ Burchett exhibited five his- 
torical pictures at the Royal Academy be- 
tween 1847 and 1873, the subject of the 
first being ‘The Death of Marmion.’ He 
assisted in the decoration of the dome of the 
Great Exhibition buildings of 1862, and 
painted a window in Greenwich Hospital. 
With the assistance of his pupils he also 
executed a series of portraits of the Tudor 
family in the royal ante-chamber at West- 
minster. He died, while on a visit to Dublin, 
27 May 1875. There is in the School of Art 
at South Kensington a tablet to his memory 
erected by his pupils. 


[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists (1878); 
Atheneum, 6 June 1875; MS. notes in British 
Museum. | L. F. 


BURCKHARDT, JOHN LEWIS 
(1784-1817), traveller in the East, was born 
at Lausanne 24 Nov. 1784, of a family 
which had long been settled at Basel. His 
father, Colonel J. R. Burckhardt, had served 
in the French army, and in consequence of 
the turn of political feeling was obliged to 
live in retirement away from his family. 
He was, however, able to give his son a good 
education; and after a course of instruction 
at a school at Neuchatel, and of private tui- 
tion at the family house (the ‘ Kirchgarten’) 
at Basel, he sent him to Leipzig University 
in 1800, and four years later to Gottingen. 
The boy was popular among his fellow- 
students at both universities, and was re- 
spected for the talents and zeal for know- 
ledge which he already displayed. In July 
1806 Burckhardt came to England, with a 
letter of introduction from the Géttingen na- 
turalist, Blumenbach, to Sir Joseph Banks, 
at that time one of the chief supporters of the 
‘Association for promoting the Discovery of 
the Interior Parts of Africa.’ He soon volun- 
teered to carry on the work of exploration, 
and his offer was accepted. He received his 
instructions at the end of January 1809, and 
sailed for Malta on 2 March, after employing 
the six weeks’ interval in attending lectures 
on chemistry, astronomy, and medicine, in 
studying Arabic in London and Cambridge, 
and ule himself to hardship by making 
long walks bareheaded,sleeping onthe ground, 
and living on vegetables, At Malta he stayed 
seven weeks to improve his knowledge of 
Arabic, and to equip himself as a Moham. 
medan trader of India, in which character he 
proposed to travel in Syria, because he could 
thus explain any imperfections in his speech 
which would at once reveal that he was not a 
native. If he was asked to give a specimen 
of Hindustani, he used to treat his Syrian 
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auditors to a choice exhibition of guttural 
Swiss-German, which completely satisfied 
them. He was landed, owing to the duplicity 
of a ship-captain, in Karamania, near Tarsus, 
reached Antioch, where his Indian disguise 
did not save him from some unpleasant treat- 
ment as a possible ‘ giaour,’ and thence made 
his way with a caravan to Aleppo, where he 
PeOvenss) to pass his novitiate as an orientalist. 

etween two and three years’ study not only 
made him a fluent Arabic speaker, but gave 
him such a knowledge of the language that 
he was allowed to be more learned than the 
Ulema themselves ; and knotty points of in- 
terpretation were brought to him for solution 
by the doctors of the law at Aleppo, just as 
twenty years later the Ulema of the Azhar at 
Cairo used to apply to Lane to lay down the 
law for them in intricate matters of Islamic 
doctrine and exegesis. Burckhardt varied 
his long sojourn at Aleppo by a six-months’ 
journey (in 1810-11) to Palmyra, Damascus, 

aalbekk, Lebanon, and the Hauran, during 
which he was twice deserted by his guides, 
and encountered numerous difliculties and 
dangers from the disturbed state into which 
the country had been thrown by the Wah- 
haby revolt. In 1812, after a further course 
of Arabic study, he set off to Syrian Tripoli 
and the Hauran, journeyed through Pales- 
tine, visited Petra, where he sacrificed a goat 
to Aaron, in order to allay the terrors of his 
Bedawy guides, and thence struck across the 
desert to Cairo, arriving in September 1812. 

Arrived in Egypt, his main object was to 
meet with an opportunity of joining a cara- 
van to Fezzan, whence he intended to explore 
the sources of the Niger. While waiting for 
this opportunity he made an expedition up 
the Nile, to see the monuments of ancient 
Egypt, which were then for the first time 
being revealed to European students. He 
started in January 1813, and before he re- 
turned to Aswan at the end of March he had 
explored the Nile valley as far as Mahass on 
the northern frontier of the province of Don- 
gola. Being still delayed in his project of 
discovering the Niger sources by the dis- 
turbed state of the deserts, he made a lengthy 
sojourn at Esné, and then, in March 1814, 
succeeded in making his way through the 
desert by Berber and Shendy, and, following 
Bruce’s footsteps into Abyssinia, came out 
at Suakim on July 20. Thence he crossed 
over to Jeddah, where he suffered from fever, 
and found himself in great straits for money, 
since his ragged appearance after his desert 
hardships belied the credit which he should 
have obtained from his Egyptian bankers’ 
letters. Fortunately, Mohammed Aly, the 


viceroy of Egypt, wasat thetimein the neigh- | cations of a traveller. 
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bourhood of Mekka, prosecuting his Wahhaby 
campaign, and, hearing of the famous tra- 
veller’s proximity, summoned him to his pre- 
sence, and soon relieved him of his difficulties. 
Burckhardt expressed a wish to visit Mekka 
as a Mohammedan pilgrim, and the pasha, 
although he was aware of Burckhardt’s natio- 
nality, consented, provided he could satisfy 
a competent committee of Muslim exami- 
ners. ‘l'wo learned doctors of the law there- 
upon questioned him on the religion of 
Islam, and ended by pronouncing him not 
only a Muslim, but an exceedingly learned 
one. After this Burckhardt supped with the 
Kady, or chief religious judge of Mekka, said 
prayers with him, and recited a long chapter 
of the Koran; and having thus placed him- 
self on the best of terms with the authori- 
ties, he proceeded to perform the rites of 
pilgrimage at Mekka, go round the Kaaba, 
sacrifice, &c., and in every respect acquitted 
himself as a good Muslim. No'Christian or 
European had ever accomplished this feat 
before; and the penalty of discovery would 
probably have been death. Burckhardt, 
however, mixed freely with the pilgrims, 
without once being suspected, and spent 
September, October, and November of 1814 
in Mekka, and in the following January 
joined a caravan to Medina, in order to visit 
the prophet’s tomb. Here he was again pro- 
strated by fever until A pril, when he returned 
in an exhausted condition, vidi Yembo, to 
Cairo, arriving inJune. Some months were 
now occupied in revising and completing the 
valuable journals of his several expeditions 
for transmission to the African Association. 
Still the opportunity he desired for his Niger 
exploration did not occur, and he solaced 
himself by assisting in the work of excava- 
tion then being carried on in Egypt by 
Belzoni under the auspices of Mr. Salt, the 
British consul [see Brtzonr]. He had not 
yet recovered from the fatigues and fevers of 
his Arabian travels, and was compelled to 
seek the sea air of Alexandria for his health. 
Plague appearing in Cairo, he started off on 
a fresh tour to Suez and Sinai in 1816, re- 
turning in June in the hope of carrying out 
the long-cherished Niger scheme. Months 
passed, however, spent in preparing his nar- 
ratives of travels for the association, and in 
writing valuable letters to England, and still 
the expedition was delayed; and in 1817 he 
was attacked with dysentery, and aftereleven 
days’ illness died 15 Oct. 1817. Hewas buried 
in the Mohammedan cemetery, under his 
eastern name of the Pilgrim Ibrahim ibn 
Abdallah. i 
Burckhardt possessed the highest qualifi- 
Daring and yet 
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‘d ! 
prudent, a close and accurate observer, with 


an intimate knowledge of the people among 
whom he travelled, their manners and their 
language, he was able to accomplish feats 
of exploration which to others would have 
been impossible. Personally he was zealous 
in his work, disinterested, honourable, and 
very generous and openhanded, an affectionate 
son and brother, and a staunch friend. His 
valuable collection of oriental manuscripts 
he bequeathed to the university of Cam- 
bridge, because he there received his earliest 
lessons in Arabic. His journals, which were 
written with Saicieine spirit in spite of 
the fact that he only began to learn Eng- 
lish at the age of twenty-five, and that he 
had to jot down his observations secretly 
under his cloak or behind a camel for fear of 
exciting suspicion among his Arab guides 
and companions, were published after his 
death by the association which had sent him 
out and paid his expenses. Sir W. Ouseley 
and Colonel Leake assisted in the work of 
preparing them forthe press. They appeared 
in the following order: 1. ‘Travels in Nubia,’ 
1819, 2nd ed. 1822. 2. ‘Travels in Syria 
and the Holy Land,’ 1822 ; German transla- 
tion, 1828. 3. ‘Travels in Arabia,’ 1829 (two 
editions); translated into French, Italian, 
and Spanish. 4. ‘Notes on the Bedouins 
and Wahabys,’ 1830, 5. ‘ Arabic Proverbs,’ 
1830, 2nd ed. 1875; translated into German 
1834, 


(Life, prefixed to Burckhardt’s Travels in 
Nubia, published for the Association for pro- 
moting the Discovery of the Interior Parts of 
Africa, 1819; Hall’s Life of Salt.] S. L-P. 


BURDER, GEORGE (1752-1832), con- 
gregationalist minister, son of Henry Burder, 
of Fair Street, Southwark, a deacon of Fetter 
Lane congregational church, was born in 
London on 5 June 1752. His mother was 
converted by Whitefield; she died on 4 April 
1762, aged 44, Her husband remarried. George 
was intended for an artist, and took lessons 


in drawing from Isaac Taylor, then a line- | 
engraver, afterwards well known as Taylor of | 


Ongar. Healsostudied at the Royal Academy. 
He began business as an engraver in 1773. 
The preaching of Romaine and Whitefield 
(whose last two sermons in London, Septem- 
ber 1769, he reported for the press) had much 
effect upon him. Hedid not, however, become 
a member of the Tabernacle till 1775, but the 
notice he received from Fletcher of Madeley 
encouraged him to begin preaching on 17 June 
1776. For the ministry he received no regular 
education, but was.ordained pastor of the 
congregational church at Lancaster on 29 Oct. 
1778, and acted as a travelling preacher in 
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various parts of England and Wales. Burder 
was invited to take the West Orchard Chapel, 
Coventry, on 8 Aug. 1781, and began his mi- 
nistry on 2 Nov. 1783. He was not‘ publicly 
recognised’ till 26 May 1784. Burder was the 
initiator of Sunday schools at Coventry in 
1785. The plan first adopted was a joint com- 
mittee of churchmen and dissenters, but this 
union wasof brief continuance. He wasachief 
founder of the Warwickshire ‘ Association 
of Ministers for the Spread of the Gospel at 
Home and Abroad,’ started at Warwick on 
27 June 1793, now known as the Warwick- 
shire County Association, in connection with 
the Congregational Union. Much was done 
by this body to encourage foreign missions, 
and it is stated that ‘the first money ever 
contributed to the London Missionary So- 
ciety was raised at a meeting held in the 
vestry of West Orchard Chapel.’ In 1799, 
on the failure of his London bookseller, he 
suggested, and was instrumental in forming, 
the Religious Tract Society. On 26 June 
1803 Burder removed to Islington, to become 
secretary (unpaid) of the London Missionary 
Society (founded 1795) in succession to the 
Rev. John Eyre of Homerton (episcopalian). 
This post he held till 20 April 1827. He 
was also minister of Fetter Lane congrega- 
tional church, nominally till his death, but 
latterly the duties fell upon a colleague, 
Caleb Morris. He resigned all salary on 
30 Aug. 1830. He further edited (also in 
succession to Eyre) the ‘ Evangelical Maga- 
zine’ for many years. In 1804 he was one 
of the founders of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and in 1806 he became one 
of the preachers at the ‘ Merchants’ Lecture.’ 
He was a man of no genius, but of devoted 
earnestness and great power of steady work. 
Latterly he resided at Hackney. He suffered 
from lupus in the cheek, and in 1830 became 
totally blind. He died at the house of his son, 
Dr. Thomas Burder, in Brunswick Square, on 
29 May 1832, and was buried in Bunhill Fields 
on 5 June, his eightieth birthday. He was 
twice married: first to Sarah Harrison of 
Newcastle-under-Lyne (a descendant of 
John Machin), who died on 7 Aug. 1801. 
His second wife died on 28 Feb. 1824. He 
published: 1. ‘Early Piety, or Memoirs 
of Children eminently serious,’ 1776, 12mo 
(several reprints, one by Luckman, Coventry, 
1797, has eight copper cuts). 2. ‘A Col- 
lection of Hymns from various Authors, 
intended as a Supplement to Watts,’ 1784, 
24mo (many reprints ; preface dated 20 Nov.; 
contains three hymns by Burder). 8, ‘Evan- 
gelical Truth defended,’ 1788,8vo. 4. ‘The 
Welsh Indians, or a Collection of Papers 
respecting a People whose Ancestors emi- 
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grated from Wales to America in the year 
1170 with Prince Madoc,’ 1797, 8vo. 5. ‘ Vil- 
lage Sermons,’ 1797, 8vo (followed at in- 
tervals till 1820 by seven other volumes 
with same title, making one hundred sermons 
in all, Hale edited a selection, with prefixed 
essay, 1838, 12mo. Some have been trans- 
lated into Malay, Cingalese, and other 
tongues). 6. ‘ Life of Rev. John Machin,’ 
1799, 12mo (revised from the ‘ Life’ pub- 
lished 1671, 12mo, and again in Clark’s 
‘Lives, 1683, fol.) 7. ‘Missionary Anec- 
dotes,’ 1811,12mo. 8, ‘Sermon on Death of 
George III,’ 1820, 8vo. 9. ‘Sea Sermons,’ 
1821 (twelve sermons; nautical phrases re- 
vised by a minister who had been in the 
navy). 10. ‘Cottage Sermons,’ 1826 (twelve 
sermons), 11. ‘Sermons for the Aged,’ 1828 
(twelve sermons), 12. ‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, an Epic Poem,’ 1845, 12mo; and 
several tracts. 

Besides these he edited the following: 
1. Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Coventry, 
1786, 12mo, often reprinted (the first edition 
divided into chapters, each of which is fol- 
lowed by large notes, had copper cuts and 
life of Bunyan; translated into modern Greek, 
1831). 2. Collings’s ‘The Weaver’s Pocket- 
book, or Weaving spiritualised,’ Coventry, 
1794, 24mo (by John Collings, D.D., written 
for camlet weavers of Norwich and reprinted 
for ribbon weavers of Coventry). 3. Abridg- 
ment of Owen’s ‘ Justification by Faith, 1797, 
8vo. 4. Bunyan’s ‘Holy War,’ 1803, 8vo 
(with notes, asabove). 5. Howel’s ‘ History 
of the Holy Bible,’ enlarged and improved, 
1805, 8vo (by Lawrence Howel, the non- 
juror; first published 1718, in 3 vols.) 
6. Watts’s ‘Psalms and Hymns,’ corrected, 
1806,12mo. 7. Mather’s ‘Essays to do Good,’ 
revised, 1807, 12mo. 8. Henry’s ‘ Exposi- 
tion of the Old and New Testaments,’ 1811, 
4to, 6 vols. (Edited in conjunction with 
Rev. Joseph Hughes. Prefixed is a life of 
Matthew Henry by Samuel Palmer. Vol. vi. 
gives additional matter from Henry’s manu- 
scripts. ) 

[Memoir by H. F. Burder, 1833 (portrait) ; 
Memoir by Cobbin (new ed.), 1856, 12mo; Cir- 
cular Letter from the Independent Ministers 
assembled at Nuneaton, 1798; Bennett’s Hist. of 
Dissenters, 1839, pp. 426 seq. ; Sibree and Caston’s 
Independeney in Warwickshire, 1855, p. 67; Mil- 
ler’s Our Hymns, 1866, pp. 258 seq.; Centenary 
Celebration of West Orchard Chapel, Coventry, 
1879, pp. 7 seq.; Wilson’s manuscript list of 
academies in Dr. Williams’s Library.] A. G. 

BURDER, HENRY FORSTER, D.D. 
(1783-1864), nonconformist divine, eldest 
son of the Rev. George Burder [q. v.], and 
brother of Thomas Harrison Burder [q. v.], 
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was born 27 Noy. 1783, at Coventry. He was 
articled in 1798 to a wholesale firm of Not- 
tingham and London. In London he attended 
the Weigh-house Chapel, and decided to de- 
vote himself to the ministry. Accordingly he 
became a student in Hoxton Academy, and in 
1804 entered the university of Glasgow, where 
he took his M.A. degree in 1807, and subse- 
quently that of D.D. After his graduation 
Burder became classical tutor at Wymondley 
College ; resigned this appointment in 1808; 
was (31 Oct. 1811) assistant to the Rey. 
Samuel Palmer of St. Thomas’s Square Con- 
Caran Chapel, Hackney, and on Palmer’s 
eath was ordained to his pastorate on 2 March 
1814. From 1810 he also filled the chair of 
philosophy and mathematics at Hoxton Col- 
lege till its removal to Highbury in 1830. He 
was chairman of the Congregational Union 
in 1844, He remained at Hackney till 1852, 
He delivered on 26 Dec. 1852, and afterwards 
published, ‘A Pastor’s Farewell,’8vo, London, 
1853. His congregation presented him with 
a purse of 1,000/., wherewith a Burderscholar- 
a was founded at New College, London. 
urder was twice married: first, in 1810, 
to Ann, eldest daughter of Joseph Hard- 
castle of Hatcham House, New Cross, Lon- 
don, who died in 1827, leaving a daughter and 
three sons; and secondly, in 1833, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. J. Tayler of 
Whitlinge, Worcestershire, who died in 1851. 
He afterwards lived in the house of his eldest 
son at Hatcham Park, where he died 29 Dec. 
1864, 

Besides many sermons separately printed 
in various collections the principal works pub- 
lished by Burder were: 1. ‘The Scripture 
Character of God, or Discourses on the Divine 
Attributes,’ 8yo, London, 1822. 2. ‘ Mental 
Discipline, or Hints on the Cultivation of In- 
tellectual Habits, addressed particularly to 
Students in Theology and Young Preachers,’ 
8vo,London, 1822, and other editions. 3. ‘ Lec- 
tures on the Pleasures of Religion,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1823, 12mo, Philadelphia, 1839, &c. 
4, ‘Lectures on the Hssentials of Religion, 
personal, domestic, and social,’ 8vo, London, 
1825. 5. A collection of ‘ Psalmsand Hymns, 
principally for Public Worship,’ 8vo, London, 
1826, third edition, 1845, and others. 6, ‘Pas- 
toral Discourses on Revivals in Religion,’ 
8vo, London, 1829. 7. ‘Memoir of the Rey. 
George Burder,’ 8vo, London, 1883. 8. ‘Notes 
on the Prophecies of the Apocalypse,’ 8vo, 
London, 1849. 9. ‘Sermons preached at St. 
Thomas's Square Chapel, Hackney,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1854. 

[Dr. H. F. Burder’s Memoir of the Rev. George 
Burder, 1833; Rey. John Burder’s Memoir of the 
Rey. Henry Forster Burder, D.D., in the Evan» 
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gelical Magazine, March 1865; Gent. Mag. Janu- 
ary 1865; Daily News, 4 Jan. 1865; Nonconfor- 
mist, 4 Jan. 1865; Patriot, 5 Jan. 1865; Con- 
gregational Year-book, 1866.] A. H. G. 


BURDER, SAMUEL (1773-1837), di- 
vine, was related to George Burder [q. v.], 
and brought up as a dissenter. After being 
minister of an independent congregation at 
St. Albans he conformed to the church of 
England, and was ordained by Bishop Bar- 
rington about 1809. He was for some time 
at Clare Hall, Cambridge, but his name does 
not appear in the list of graduates. He was 
recker at St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, at St. 
Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, and afterwards at 
Christ Church, Newgate Street. He was ap- 
pointed (before 1816) chaplain to the Duke 
of Kent, and in 1827 to the Earl of Bridge- 
water. He died 21 Noy. 1837. He was the 
author of 1.‘The Moral Law ... an An- 
tidote to Antinomianism,’ 1795, 2. ‘A 
Christian Directory,’ 1800. 3. ‘ Owen’s Dis- 
play of Arminianism,’ 4, ‘Oriental Cus- 
toms in illustration of the Scriptures,’ 1802 
and 1807; several editions and a German 
translation by Rosenmiiller, 1819. 5. ‘The 
Scripture Expositor,’ 1809. 6. ‘ Oriental Lite- 
rature applied to the Illustration of the Sacred 
Scriptures,’ 1812. 7.‘ Memoirs of eminently 
Pious British Women,’ 1815. 8. ‘ Oriental 
Customs,’ 1831. Burder’s works on oriental 
customs were popular compilations. 

{Gent. Mag. for 1827, i. 361, 1832, ii. 88, 
1837, i. 215-16; Biog. Dict. of Living Authors, 
1816; Orme’s Bibliotheca Biblica.] 


BURDER, THOMAS HARRISON 
(1789-1843), physician, was born in 1789 at 
Coventry, where his father [see Burpmrr, 
GEORGE] was a congregationalist minister, 
His general education was imperfect. It was 
at first intended that he should be a chemist 
and druggist, but after a while he decided to 
adopt the medical profession. After pursuing 
his studies for about five years in London he 
went to Edinburgh in 1812, where he had the 
honour of being elected one of the presidents 
of the Royal Medical Society, and where he 
took the degree of M.D.in 1815. He deter- 
mined to settlein London as a physician, and 
was for a time attached to the Westminster 
General Dispensary. But he suffered from 
almost constant ill health, which rendered him 
quite unequal to bear the harassing fatigues 
of medical practice, and obliged him, during 
the nineteen years that he struggled on in 
London, to give it up sometimes for weeks, 
sometimes even for months together. He had 
married his cousin, Elizabeth Burder, in 1828, 
and his father had passed the last four years of 
his life under their roof; but after his death in 
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1832 Dr. Burder began to think seriously of 
leaving London altogether, and this plan he 
carried out in 1834, The change of air and 
mode of life added much to his comfort, but 
did not completely restore his health ; and he 
died at Tunbridge Wells in 1843 at the age of 
fifty-four. He left no family, and his widow 
died in the following year. He was one of 
the writers in the ‘Cyclopedia of Practical 
Medicine’ (1833-5), and the materials for 
one of his articles (‘ Headache’) were drawn 
in a great measure from his own painful 
experience. Throughout his life he was 
from time to time inclined to devote himself 
entirely to ministerial work, and at one time 
had serious thoughts of joining the church 
of England. He continued, however, to 
belong to the congregationalists, though he 
did not become a member of the ‘church’ or 
‘society’ of that body till he was nearly forty. 
About six years before he left London he 
became acquainted with Dr. James Hope 
{see Horz, James]; and at a later period, 
when he discovered that Dr. Hope was in- 
fluenced by the same religious feelings as 
himself, this acquaintance ripened into warm 
affection. After he had finally relinquished 
his profession a suggestion from Dr. Hope 
induced him to address to him three letters, 
which appeared in the ‘ Evangelical Maga- 
zine’ for 1836, under the title of ‘ Letters from 
a Senior to a Junior Physician on the im- 
portance of promoting the religious welfare 
of his patients,’ and which were inserted in 
his ‘Memoir’ and in the ‘Memoir of Dr. 
Hope,’ and also published in a separate form 
at Oxford in 1845, These ‘ Letters’ (which 
he at one time entertained the idea of ex- 
panding and further illustrating), and the 
pattern of personal holiness exhibited in his 
correspondence published after his death, are 
the only remains of a man of more than ordi- 
nary abilities. 

[Dr. Theoph. Thompson’s Sketch; Rev. John 
Burder’s Memoir; Life, with Extracts from his 
Correspondence, Oxford, 1845.] Words (Fe 


BURDETT, Str FRANCIS (1770-1844), 
politician, was the third son of Sir Robert 
Burdett, fourth baronet, and member of an 
ancient family. He was born on 25 Jan. 1770. 
After some years at Westminster School he 
was sent to Oxford, and subsequently under- 
took a tour through France and Switzerland. 
During the early days of the French revolu- 
tion he resided in Paris, where he heard the 
debates in the National Assembly and at- 
tended the meetings of some of the nume- 
rous political clubs. In 1793 he returned to 
England, and in August of that year married 
Miss Sophia Coutts, daughter of Thomas 
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Coutts [q.v.]the banker. Three years later 
he entered parliament for Boroughbridge in 
the Newcastle interest. He also joined the 
Constitutional Association for promoting a 
Reform in Parliament. 

He had not been long in parliament before 
the ministry of the day found themselves 
confronted by a vigorous opponent. In May 
1797, upon Grey’s motion for parliamentary 
reform, he uttered a vehement indictment 
against the government and against their 
arbitrary encroachments upon popular rights. 
He stigmatised the war against France as a 
futile attempt to stifle the flame of liberty. 
Burdett continued this high tone in succeed- 
ing sessions, and was speedily recognised by 
the public as a champion of the liberty of 
speech. Imputations naturally arose on the 
part of his opponents that his sole aim wasthe 


applause of the mob. But the true cause of | 


his rapid rise in popular estimation was his 
constant effort to expose the genuine griey- 
ances of the day—the increasing weight of 


taxation in consequence of the war, the con- | 


tinued restraints upon the expression of 
public opinion, and the abuse of power over 
those who were offensive to the ministry, 
He had repeated opportunities of protesting 
against the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, and was bold enough on one oc- 
casion to suggest that it should be repealed 
altogether, rather than rendered inoperative 
by continued suspensions. He resisted the 
measure for excluding Horne Tooke from the 
House of Commons. He rendered a great 
public service by obtaining inquiry into the 
mismanagement of Coldbath Fields Prison, 
where suspected persons were usually de- 
tained under the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Acts. It was shown that the governor had 
made no distinction between his treatment 
of these persons and that accorded to con- 
victed felons. An order was issued that Bur- 
dett should no longer be permitted to visit 
any prison in the kingdom, but eventually 
the authorities gave way and the condition of 
the unfortunate prisoners was ameliorated. 
In 1797 Burdett made the acquaintance 
of Horne Tooke, and there speedily grew up 
between them the closest friendship. Alike 
in philology and in politics Burdett be- 
came the pupil of the veteran whig. At 
the general election of 1802 Burdett was pro- 
posed for the county of Middlesex, in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Mainwaring, chairman of quar- 
ter sessions, the magistrate who had the 
most strenuously resisted inquiry into prison 
abuses. Burdett was elected by a consider- 
able majority and sat for nearly two years, 
during which legal proceedings were going 
on with the object of nullifying the return. 
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At length in 1804 his election was declared 
void, and a new contest took place between 
him and Mainwaring’s son, who headed the 
poll by a majority of five. This return was 
amended in the following year, and Bur- 
dett’s name substituted for that of Main- 
waring ; and further amended in February 
1806, Burdett being thus finally excluded. 
This unexampled litigation cost the parties 
untold sums of money, and Burdett forth- 
with resolved that he would never again con- 
test a parliamentary constituency. 

At the general election of 1806 Burdett 
subseribed 1,0002. towards the candidature 
of Paull for Westminster. Paull was brought 
forward by the party anxious for an im- 
proved tone of morals with reference to par- 
lamentary elections. Paull was defeated, 
but the party determined that both he 
and another candidate of their own choice 
should succeed next time. 

In the following year another dissolution 
of parliament gave the wished-for oppor- 
tunity. Burdett was requested to stand, 
but he adhered to his resolve not to become 
a candidate at another contested election. 
This precisely suited the Westminster com- 
mittee, who were determined to send their 
man to parliament free of every sort of ex- 
pense. Meanwhile a misunderstanding arose 
with Paull, who challenged Burdett toa duel. 
Both were wounded, and were carried up to 
London together in Paull’s carriage. The 
committee were compelled to throw Paull 
overboard, and after a lively contest. of fifteen 
days Burdett was found at the top of the 
poll, Lord Cochrane being second. The exul- 
tation was immense. <A public dinner was 
held, and an anniversary festival instituted 
for 23 May. A chairing followed, and the 
popular baronet was borne through the streets 
upon a triumphal car. 

The Westminster election of 1807 was the 
first triumph of the parliamentary reformers. 
The expenses proper were under 800/., but 
this amount was augmented to nearly 1,800/. 
through the costs attendant on the dinner, 
the chairing, and several actions at law 
brought against Burdett by the returning 
officer and others. All this cast much ob- 
loquy upon the committee, but the high repu- 
tation of their representatives in parliament 
more than repaid them for any sacrifices they 
made, Burdett continued to sit for West- 
minster for thirty years. 

There were now several abortive attempts 
to raise the great question of reform, in all 
of which Burdett took a prominent part. 
He spoke against the practice of corporal 
punishment in the army, and made an un- 
successful endeavour to get a parliamentary 
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return of ten years’ floggings. In 1809 he 
seconded Wardle’s motion for inquiry into 
the transactions which brought the Duke of 
York into temporary disgrace. He supported 
Madocks’s inquiry into the alleged parlia- 
mentary corruption of ministers, Curwen’s 
Reform Bill, and Whitbread’s motion on 
placemen and pensioners in parliament. On 
one occasion he was called to order for 
saying that ‘since the sale of seats in this 
house was openly avowed, it was no longer 
to be called the commons’ house of parlia- 
ment’ (CoLcHEsTER’s Diary, ii. 193), An 
incident at length occurred which seemed to 
give the government an opportunity of si- 
lencing him. A well-known radical orator, 
John Gale Jones, had been imprisoned by 
the House of Commons for raising a discus- 
sion upon the practice of the house as to 
the exclusion of strangers. Burdett, moving 
that Jones be discharged from custody, was 
supported on a division by only 14 against 
153. He thereupon issued to the public a 
revised edition of his speech. It was first 
printed in Cobbett’s ‘ Register,’ and subse- 
quently reprinted as a shilling pamphlet, 
which likewise had an immense sale. A Mr. 
Lethbridge was put forward to accuse Bur- 
dett of breach of privilege. Much debate 
was exercised as to what was to be done 
with him. Extensive research was made 
into precedent. At length the speaker is- 
sued a warrant for his arrest, but Burdett 
refused to surrender except to superior force. 
Mr. Speaker Abbot did not know if it were 
justifiable to break open doors, and suggested 
consulting the magistrates. Lord Eldon and 
other legal authorities could give no advice. 
Lord Redesdale suggested an act of attainder 
if the culprit still refused to yield. Mean- 
while the Westminster mob began to gather. 
The house was garrisoned by volunteers, 
and although Sheriff Matthew Wood im- 
plored the government to abstain from calling 
out the military, lifeguards were stationed 
in the streets. The Westminster committee, 
led by Francis Place, went to support Bur- 
dett, and proposed that the officers of the 
guards should be arrested in detail by the 
civil power if they refused to withdraw their 
troops. At length, on the fourth day of the 
warrant, a forcible entry was made into 
Burdett’s house, and Burdett was conveyed 
to the Tower, the town being guarded by 
many thousands of soldiers. 

Burdett remained in the Tower for several 
weeks, until parliament was prorogued. He 
brought actions at law against the speaker 
and the sergeant-at-arms, but did not suc- 
ceed in obtaining a verdict in his favour. On 
the day of his quitting the Tower, he quietly 
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departed by water. This proceeding caused 
him a temporary loss of popularity, as his 
constituents had prepared a triumphal pro- 
cession, and were obliged to content them- 
selves with dragging an empty car through 
the streets to Piccadilly. Mr. Place, who was 
chief wire-puller to the Westminster com- 
mittee, never Sea the apparent slight, and 
did not speak to Burdett again for years. 

Burdett was re-elected for Westminster 
in 1812 and again in 1818, his colleagues 
being successively Lord Cochrane and Sir 
Samuel Romilly. In 1819 George Lamb 
took Romilly’s seat, and in 1820 it was filled 
by Hobhouse, who shared the representa- 
tion with Burdett until after the passing 
of the Reform Bill. During this long period 
Burdett steadily maintained the principles 
upon which he had entered public life. His 
motion for a committee on the parliamentary 
representation, in 1817, although unsuccess- 
ful, moved the question a great step forward. 
In 1820, by a too warm animadversion upon 
the conduct of the authorities, consequent 
upon the Peterloo affair, he exposed himself 
to a government prosecution at the Leicester 
assizes, which resulted in a conviction, and 
he was accordingly sentenced to a fine of 
2,0002. and imprisonment for three months. 
In May 1828 the House of Commons carried 
by a small majority Burdett’s resolution 
affirming the expediency of considering the 
state of the laws affecting the Roman catho- 
lics. When the Reform Bill was at last 
carried, Burdett sat down as one satisfied 
with what had been done. The conservative 
reaction of 1835 found him in conflict with 
a large section of his constituency, and early 
in 1837, in deference to their clamour, he 
resigned his seat, but was immediately re- 
elected. At the general election, however, 
which followed the queen’s accession, he 
threw his influence on the conservative side. 
He represented North Wiltshire thenceforth 
until his death, on 23 Jan. 1844. The baroness 
Burdett-Coutts (1814-1906) was his youngest 
daughter. 

To Burdett is confessedly due the merit of 
having made public speech again possible in 
England. He endured personal sacrifices for 
his opinions. He was not even what would be 
called a party man, and there were in some sec- 
tions of aristocratic society persons who kept 
carefully aloof from him. His dislike of O’Con- 
nell’s political principles had something to do 
with his later stand on the side of toryism. 
He was not a close attendant of the parliamen- 
tary sittings, but it was understood among 
his constituents that he hardly cared for a seat 
except as connected with matters of reform. 

Apart from politics, Burdett devoted much 
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attention, in correspondence with Bentham, 
to the subject of law reform. Hobhouse had 
a high opinion of his colleague, and declared 
that Burdett was the best constitutional 
lawyer in England (Memoirs of T. Moore, 
vii. 139). His ample purse was always open 
to the support of a worthy cause. When 
Francis Place began the movement which de- 
veloped into the Birkbeck Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, a great deal of its early success was due 
to handsome subscriptions from Burdett and 
to those which resulted from his example. 
He gave money freely in support of the re- 
form movement. His favourite recreation 
was fox-hunting. As he grew in years he 
presented a perfect type of the English coun- 
try gentleman ; and the generous disposition 
of his youth remained with him to old age. 
Abundant materials for the study of Bur- 
dett’s career and his influence on public 
opinion will be found in the manuscript col- 
lections of Francis Place and in the news- 
papers of his day. He had also the distinction 
of being very well abused by anonymous and 
other pamphleteers—a certain token of the 
high value of his services to his countrymen. 
{Addit. MSS. 27789, 27823, 27838-42, 27845, 
27846, 27850, passim; Tegg’s Memoirs, 1804; 
Memoirs, 1810; English Cyclopedia; Gent. Mag. 
(March 1844), pp. 314-17 ; Hansard’s Parl. De- 
bates; Cobbett’s Register, passim ; Random Re- 
collections of the House of Commons, 242 ; Globe, 
23 Jan. 1844; Times, 24 Jan. 1844; The Trial 
of Sir F. B. at Leicester, 23 March 1810; Au- 
thentic Narrative of the Westminster Election, 
1819 ; Correspondence between Mr. Cobbett, Mr. 
Tipper, and Sir Francis Burdett (1819); Stephens’s 
Life of Horne Tooke, ii. 233, 306; Henry Hunt’s 
Memoirs, vol. ii. passim ; Lord Colchester’s Diary, 
i. 408, ii. 150, 178, 186, 193, 241 et seq,, iii. 68, 
120, 144, 371, 465; Romilly’s Memoirs, ii. 306, 
308, 315, 319, 320, 340, iii. 192, 360; Memoirs, 
&c., of Thomas Moore, ii. 158, v. 64, 65, vi. 78, 
317, vii. 189; Campbell’s Lives of the Chancel- 
lors, vii. 486 et seq., viii. 263; Lord Hatherley’s 
Memoirs, i. 7; Life of Lord Lyndhurst, 248, 308 ; 
Dr. Parr’s Memoirs, i. 393, 481, ii. 32, 200 et seq.; 
Diary of H. Crabb Robinson, i. 384 ; Journal of 
Thomas Raikes, Esq., i. 144, ii. 64, 269, iii. 148, 
175, 183, 185, iv. 344, 345; Bentham’s Works, 
iv. 566, x. 104, 460, 471, 491 et seq., 550, 551, 
592, xi. 50; The Croker Papers, ii, 211; All 
the Year Round, xvii. 230-7.] E.S. 


BURDON, WILLIAM (1764-1818), mis- 
cellaneous writer, was born at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne in 1764, was educated at the free 
grammar school there,proceeded to Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, in 1782, and graduated 
B.A. 1786, and M.A. 1788, when he was 
elected a fellow of his college. He resigned 
his fellowship eight years later, on declining 
to take holy orders. He married in 1798 a 
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daughter of Lieutenant-general Dickson. He 
was a man of wealth, and owned coalmines 
at Hartford, near Morpeth, where he lived 
for a part of each year. He died at his London 
house in Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, 
on 80 May 1818. His wife had died in 1806. 
He was a voluminous writer on political and 
literary subjects. His chief works are as fol- 
lows: 1. ‘Examination of the Merits and 
Tendency of the Pursuits of Literature,’ 1799. 
2, ‘A Vindication of Pope and Grattan from 
the Attacks of an anonymous Defamer,’ 1799, 
3. ‘ Various Thoughts on Politicks, Morality, 
and Literature,’ 1800. 4. ‘Materials for 
Thinking,’ 1803, 1812. 5. ‘The Life and Cha- 
racter of Buonaparte,’ 1804. 6. ‘ Letters on 
the Affairs of Spain,’ 1809. He also wrote 
many pamphlets on the political questions of 
the hour, and translated in 1810, from the 
Spanish of Estrada, ‘ A Constitution for the 
Spanish Nation,’ and an ‘Introduction to the 
History of the Revolution in Spain,’ besides 
circulating an ‘ Examination of the Dispute 
between Spain and her Colonies.’ In ‘ Cob- 
bett and the Reformers impartially examined,’ 
1818, he proves himself a very moderate re- 
former. Burdon was the editor of the ‘ Me- 
moirs of Count Boruwlaski,’ which appeared 
in 1820. 

(Gent. Mag. 1818, pt. ii. 87; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit.; Biog. Dict. of Living Authors, 1816.] 


BURDY, SAMUEL (1760?-1820), 
author, was born at Dromore, co. Down, about 
1760, and was the only son of Peter Burdy, 
a merchant of that town. The family was de- 
scended from a Huguenot who had fled to Hol- 
land and came to Ireland in the army of King 
William III (Ardglass, p. 118). Burdy ob- 
tained a sizarship by examination at Trinity 
College, Dublin, on 22 March 1777; obtained 
a scholarship in 1780, and graduated B.A. 
in 1781. He was ordained in 1783, and in 
the same year was appointed curate of Ard- 
glass, a parish in the county of Down. Burdy 
had been introduced to Bishop Percy by Hely 
Hutchinson, the provost of Trinity College 
(Nicuots, Illustrations of Literature, viii.), 
and was admitted to some intimacy in the 
bishop’s family. He fell in love with the 
bishop’s daughter, and Percy, who prided him- 
self on belonging tothe great Northumberland 
family, resented the possibility of an alliance 
with a curate, and for more than a year re- 
fused even to see Burdy. At the end of that 
time Burdy wrote a letter of apology, which 
shows that while he submitted to her father’s 
wishes he remained in love with the daughter. 
The bishop ceased to be actively hostile, and 
used to lend books to Burdy, but the curate 
lived and died unmarried. He was only once 
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promoted, and then to the perpetual curacy 
of Kilclief, a small preferment in the county 
of Down. This was soon after 1800, and after 
twenty years he ended hislife there. In 1781 
Burdy had made the acquaintance of the Rev. 
Philip Skelton, then in his old age. They 
were suited to one another, and became firm 
friends for the remaining six years of Skel- 
ton’s life. Skelton lived in Dublin, and for 
three years Burdy used to visit him often. 
When the younger man left Dublin they cor- 
responded till 4 Nov. 1786. In February 
1787 Burdy saw his friend again, and, as 
he says, ‘ parted for the last time from that 
dear and worthy man.’ Both were natives of 
Down, and both were worthy examples of the 
sturdy race which has made the ancient Uli- 
dia the most prosperous part of Ireland. An 
inflexible adherence to principle characterised 
both, and in both existed what Burke finely 
calls ‘that chastity of honour which feels a 
stain like a wound ;’ and with these great 
qualities both had a natural humour and a 
happy turn of expression in conversation and 
on paper. After Skelton’s death Burdy set 
to work to record his friend’s life and conver- 
sation. He visited Tyrone, Monaghan, and 
Donegal, to collect reminiscences of Skelton, 
and in 1792 he published at Dublin in 8vo 
‘The Life of the late Rev. Philip Skelton, 
with some curious anecdotes.’ The life was 
republished in London in two volumes, with 
the lives of Pocock, Pearce, and Bishop New- 
ton, in 1816. In 1824 a third edition ap- 
peared, prefixed to an edition of Skelton’s 
works, edited by R. Lynam; but this edition 
is worthless, as the editor has altered the text 


of Burdy’s biography. The life of Skelton is | 


a piece of literature which does honour to 
Ireland. Lord Macaulay spoke of it (Rev. 
Whitwell Elwin) as a delightful book, and 
one giving the best account of life in Ireland 
of any work ofits time. Dr. William Reeves, 
dean of Armagh, who has investigated most 
of the facts of Burdy’s life, and generously al- 
lowed his collections to be used for the pur- 
poses of this biography, remarks ‘that the 
life of Skelton is characterised by the closest 
adherence to plain truth in particulars of 
time, person, and place, and having tested his 
statements by independent testimony in these 
departments I can state of the writer that he 
has been singularly successful as a biographer.’ 
Soon after its publication the book was at- 
tacked for its provincial language, and the 
author defended himself with success ( Vindi- 
cation of the Life of Skelton, 1795). It is 
pleasantly flavoured by many phrases and 
some words characteristic of the English 
spoken in Ulster, such as the peculiar advyer- 
bial use of ‘still,’ the word ‘stationer’ for a 
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pilgrim, ‘ scollops’ for bundles of brushwood, 
and ‘lock’ for a quantity. Before his life of 
Skelton, Burdy had published in 1792 ‘A Short 
Account of the Affairs of Ireland during the 
years 1783, 1784, and part of 1785.’ In 1802 
he published in octavo in Dublin ‘ Ardglass or 
the Ruined Castles, also the Transformation, 
with some other poems.’ During his curacy 
of sixteen years at Ardglass he had often 
mused over the history of its five ruined 
castles; hence the poem. The verses are not 
very poetic. They show that Burdy had 
visited the Isle of Man in 1794, that Homer, 
Newton, and Locke were his favourite read- 
ing, and that he had observed with exactitude 
several points of natural history, such as the 
difference between the way in which gannets 
and gulls catch fish. The lesser poems are of 
little merit, but now and then contain amus- 
ing glimpses of country life in Ireland. The 
Belinda who is several times the subject of 
praise and of lament is probably the Lishos 
of Dromore’s daughter. In1817 Burdy pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in octavo ‘A History of 
Ireland.’ It is not a work of research, but 
gives a lucid summary of affairs up to the 
union, and may well be read in the absence 
of a better book of the kind. Burdy died in 
1820. In his will, dated 27 Oct. 1819, he de- 
sires to be buried on the north side of the 
church of Kilclief. His grave is marked by 
no monument, and the present biography is 
the first which has appeared of him. 

{Burdy’s preface to his Life of Skelton; MS. 
collections of Rev. William Reeves, D.D.; MS. 
collections from Records of Dublin Probate Court 
and of Trinity College, Dublin, by Rev. William 
Reynell, B.D., both lent by their authors for this 
biography. | 
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BURFORD, first Eart oF (1670-1726), 
[See BEavcLERK, CHARLES. | 


BURFORD, ROBERT (1791-1861), 
panorama painter, was born in 1791. In 
1812 he first exhibited at the Royal Academy 
‘A View of Westminster Hall.” In conjunc- 
tion with H. A. Barker [q. v.] he opened a 
panorama where later stood the Strand 
Theatre (demolished in 1907 for the ‘ Tube’ 
railway station), and then removed it to 
Leicester Square, where for many years it 
formed one of the chief attractions of London 
Burford exhibited there a succession of pano- 
ramic views of the chief places of interest in 
Europe, all of which he visited himself in 
order to obtain accurate drawings. Mr. Rus- 
kin visited the exhibition as a boy, andspeaks 
in high praise of Burford’s abilities in his 
‘ Preeterita ’ (1885), p. 200. He died at his 
residence, 35Camden Road Villas, on 30 Jan. 
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1861, just after finishing a view of Naples and 
Messina. Among the panoramas exhibited 
may be mentioned the ‘ Battle of Waterloo,’ 
*Cabool,’ ‘Baden,’ ‘The Embarkation of the 
Queen at Treport,’‘ Athens,’ ‘Constantinople, 
‘Grand Cairo,’ ‘Ruins of Pompeii,’ ‘ The Polar 
Regions,’ ‘The Battle of the Alma, ‘Siege 
of Sebastopol,’ ‘ Venice,’ ‘Rome,’ ‘Rio Ja- 
neiro,’ &e. 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists 
MS. notes in British Museum.] 


BURFORD, THOMAS (72. 1740-1765), 
mezzotint engraver, was born about 1710, 
and is said to have died in London in 1770. 
His prints, however, range from 1741t01765. 
He was a member of the Incorporated Society 
of Artists, and scraped some plates of land- 
scapes and hunting, but was best known as an 
engraver of portraits. Mr. John Chaloner 
Smith, in his ‘Catalogue of British Mezzo- 
tinto Portraits,’ describes twenty plates by 
him, in addition to a set of twelve three- 
quarter length portraits of ladies in ovals re- 
presenting the months, published in 1745; 
and a female figure, with the title of ‘Plenty,’ 
pened in 1749. Among the portraits we 

ave William, duke of Cumberland, after 
Murray ; Frederick V of Denmark, George II, 
Charles Emmanuel of Sardinia, William 
Warburton, and Edward, duke of York. 
[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists qed 
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BURGES or BURGESS, CORNELIUS, 
D.D. (1589 P?- 1665), ejected minister, de- 
scended from the Burgesses of Batcombe, 
Somerset, was probably born in 1589. In 
1611 he was entered at Oxford, but at what 
college is unknown. He was transferred to 
Wadham College, and graduated B.A. on 
5 July 1615, and thence migrated to Lincoln 
College, of which he was a member when he 
graduated M.A. on 20 April 1618. He must 
have taken orders before graduation, if it be 
true that on 21 Dec. 1613 he obtained the 
vicarage of Watford, Hertfordshire, on the 
presentation of Sir Charles Morison. On 
16 Jan. 1626 he was allowed to hold, along 
with Watford, the rectory of St. Magnus, 
London Bridge. This latter he resigned in 
1641, his successor being admitted on 20 July. 
Soon after the accession of Charles I he was 
made one of the king’s chaplains in ordinary, 
ani on 16 June 1627 he was made B.D. and 
D.D. by his university (he was admitted ad 
eund. at Cambridge in 1647), At his exer- 
cises on the occasion John Prideaux, regius 
professor of divinity, told him he was well 
enough as a preacher, but no good disputant. 
Itturns out, however, that this often-repeated 
quip simply means that Burges was not well 
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practised in the technic of logomachy; in- 
stead of saying negatur major, he outraged 
all propriety by saying negatur id. Wood 
represents him as being at this time a zealous 
son of the church, and as only taking to 
schismatical courses through the disappoint- 
ment of his eagerness for preferment. That 
the churchmanship of Burges rested upon the 
basis of a Calvinistic theology is well shown 
in his ‘ Baptismal Regeneration of Elect In- 
fants,’ published at Oxford in 1629 [see Brp- 


| FORD, T'Homas, 77. 1650]. A Latin sermon, 


preached in 1635 to the London clergy at 
St. Alphage’s, London Wall, brought him 
before the high commission court. In this 
discourse he had blamed the connivance of 
bishops at the growth of Arminianism and 
popery. The proceeding caused him trouble 
and expense, and deepened his hostility to the 
party of Laud. He was accused of being ‘a 
vexer of two parishes with continual suits of 
law.’ This may mean that he resisted the 
demands of visitation articles in reference to 
ceremonial observance. An Oxford pamphlet 
of 1648 is Wood’s authority for saying that 
he was ‘looked upon by the high commission 
as one guilty of adultery.’ It is plain that 
there was no evidence to substantiate the 
charge. The prestige of Burges steadily in- 
creased. In September 1640 he conveyed to 
the king at York the petition of the London 
clergy against the ‘etcetera oath,’ and suc- 
ceeded in getting it dispensed with. Claren- 
don goes so far as to say that the influence 
of Burges and Stephen Marshall was greater 
with both houses of parliament than that of 
Laud had ever been with the court, a state- 
ment which, as Calamy observes, ‘carries a 
pretty strong figure in it.’ To link Burges 
and Marshall together, as though their views 
and policy were identical, isanerror. Wood 
also puts Burges and Marshall at the head 
of those who preached in 1640, ‘that for the 
cause of religion it was lawful for the sub- 
jects to take up arms against their lawful 
sovereign.’ Wood does not seem to have 
seen the ‘ Vindication of the Ministers of the 
Gospel in and about London,’ drawn up by 
Burges in January 1649, and subscribed by 
fifty-six other ministers who followed his 
lead. This very able paper is of the first 
importance for the true understanding of the 
attitude of loyal men on the puritan side 
throughout this crisis (CaLamy, Abridgement, 
61). Burges came to the front rank of leaders 
on the ecclesiastical question in 1641, in con- 
nection with the effort made by the House of 
Lords for an accommodation of ecclesiastical 
differences. On 12 Match the lords’ ‘ com- 
mittee for innovations’ called in the assist- 
ance of a body of divines to take part ina 
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sub-committee for examining alleged innova- 
tions in doctrine and discipline unlawfully 
introduced since the Reformation. Of seven- 
teen divines who answered the summons six, 
headed by William Twisse, and including 
Burges, Marshall, and Calamy, constituted 
the section most opposed to the existing ec- 
clesiastical system or its abuses. The four 
bishops and their friends on the sub-com- 
mittee agreed to the proposed reformations ; 
while, on the other hand, Twisse and his 
friends made no proposals antagonistic to 
episcopacy. The court party was stubborn 
against all concession; a growing party on 
the other side was for a more drastic treat- 
ment of episcopacy. The lords’ attempt to 
find a modus vivendi was abandoned. In 
the commons a measure was introduced, still 
not attacking episcopacy as such, but for the 
suppression of deaneries and chapters. John 
Hacket, afterwards bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield (a member of the sub-committee), 
was put forward on 12 May to defend the 
menaced corporations at the bar of the house. 
The house called for Burges to speak in reply 
to him, which he did on the same afternoon 
at an hour’s notice. His speech is said to have 
contained invective ; he shared the puritan 
objection to instrumental music in church 
services, and made a point of the dissolute- 
ness of cathedral singing-men. At the close 
of his reply he gave it as his opinion that, 
while necessary to apply the cathedral foun- 
dations to better purposes, ‘it was by no 
means lawful to alienate them from public 
and pious uses, or to convert them to any 
private person’s profit.’ This acknowledg- 
ment was afterwards turned against him, for 
he himself became a purchaser of alienated 
chapterlands. Burges declared that he had 
spoken in haste; his mature judgment was 
in favour of the right of the state to apply 
toits own purposes the lands which had been 
assigned for the support of offices since abo- 
lished. He had advanced 3,5007. to the 
parliament, and took the lands in payment. 
The date of his resignation of one of his 
livings should be noticed: he ceased to be a 
pluralist within two months of his speech 
against useless dignities. In the conflict with 
the king, Burges disclaimed altogether the 
attitude of rebellion, and his ‘ Vindication’ 
proves hiscase. He sided with the parliament 
in consequence of the assurances conveyed in 
the ‘ propositions and orders’ of both houses 
on 10 June 1642, viz. that any subsidies re- 
ceived by the parliament should be employed 
only in maintaining ‘ the protestant religion, 
the king’s authority, his person in his royal 
dignity, the free course of justice, the laws of 
the land, the peace of the kingdom, and the 
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privileges of parliament, against any force 
which shall oppose them.’ For a short time 
he was (according to Wood) chaplain to Es- 
sex’s regiment of horse. Subsequent pro- 
ceedings, at a time when the parliament was 
overridden by the army, he openly declared 
to be subversive of the fundamental consti- 
tution ofthe kingdom. Burges’s name stands 
thirty-second on the list of divines appointed 
by the ordinance of 12 June 1643 to meet at 
Westminster. Twisse was named in the or- 
dinance as prolocutor. On 8 July the as- 
sembly appointed Burges one of the two 
assessors or vice-presidents, and as Twisse 
was in feeble health, and John White, the 
other assessor, had fits of gout, on Burges, ‘a 
very active and sharpe man’ (as Baillie calls 
him), fell a good et of the duty of keeping 
the assembly in order, at least until the ap- 
pointment of Charles Herle to succeed Twisse, 
who died 19 July 1646. Burges was also 
convener of one of the three committees into 
which the assembly divided itself at the be- 
ginning ofits work. His liturgical knowledge 
(he had a fine collection of the various issues 
of the common prayer-book) may be traced, 
Mitchell thinks, in the composition of the 
‘Directory.’ Burges was one of the few who, 
in 1643, opposed the imposition of the ‘solemn 
league and covenant,’ and he carried his op- 
position so far as to petition the House of 
Commons to be heard against it. He was 
not anxious to create an irreparable breach 
with the episcopal party. It is curious to find 
the great Lightfoot on this occasion abusing 
Burges as ‘a wretch to be branded to all pos- 
terity, seeking for some devilish ends, either 
of his own or others, or both, to hinder so 
great a good of the two nations” The com- 
mons on 2 Sept. suspended Burges from the 
assembly as a ‘turbulent doctor,’ and would 
not readmit him till on 15 Sept. he had made 
his humble apology. However, the covenant 
was not signed until a clause had been in- 
serted, limiting the sort of ‘ prelacy’ against 
which it was aimed, so that the advocates 
of a reformed episcopacy could swallow it. 
Having once taken the covenant, Burges re- 
vered its binding obligation, and could never 
be prevailed upon to renounceit. Four shil- 
lings a day was assigned by the ordinance to 
each assembly-man; but the allowance was 
paid in irregular driblets, and Burges was one 
of those who declined their share, that the 
poorer members might come somewhat better 
off. On 12 March 1644 he was appointed (on 
the petition of the common councillors of 
London, December 1643) lecturerat St.Paul’s, 
with a pension of 400/. a year, and the dean’s 
house asaresidence. On 6 Feb. 1645 he was 
ordered to give up Watford. When the king 
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was brought to trial, Burges was the foremost, 
at great personal risk, in protesting against the 
proceeding with his usual freedom and vigour. 
On 14 Jan. 1649, the day preceding that on 
which the king was brought from Windsor to 
be arraigned before the high court of justice, 
Burges preached at Mercers’ Chapel, denounc- 
ing the measure in the strongest terms. He 
and his friends had taken up the cause of the 
parliament, as he declared in the ‘ Vindica- 
tion,’ published while the trial was in pro- 
gress, ‘not to bring his majesty to justice (as 
some now speak), but to put him in a better 
capacity to do justice.’ About 1650 Burges 
obtained an appointment at Wells as preacher 
in the cathedral. In July 1656 there was a 
warm dispute about his exclusive right to 
officiate there. Burges objected to an ar- 
rangement by which the inhabitants of St. 
Cuthbert’s parish were to hold their services 
in the cathedral. The ground of his objec- 
tion does not appear; Stoughton conjectures 
that the other congregation was of the inde- 

endent sort. His preaching was unwelcome. 

he citizens walked up and down the cloisters 
all sermon-time, and the constables had to be 
called in. About this time Burges invested 
his property in the purchase of alienated 
church lands, including the manor of Wells 
and the deanery which he rebuilt. He is said 
to have behaved with great rapacity, to have 
stripped the lead from the cathedral, to have 
used the proceeds to enlarge the deanery in 
which he lived, and to have let out the gate- 
houses as cottages. At the Restoration his 
investment (for which he had been offered 
over 12,000/. in the previous year) was taken 
from him without recompense. Hence he 
was reduced to want, his pension was gone, 
he was suffering from cancer in the neck and 
cheek. He still had a house at Watford, 
and there he lived, attending the church in 
which he had formerly preached; he was com- 
pelled to part with his library for bread. He 
made application to Sir Richard Browne, lord 
mayor of London in 1660, who promised to 
provide for him if he would preach a recan- 
tation sermon in St. Paul’s, and on his refusal 
flung him agratuity of 37. Calamy describes 
him as ejected from St. Andrew’s, Wells 
(which is the cathedral); this must have 
taken place before the Act of Uniformity. 
He was a worn-out man, yet, but for his 
maladies, he might have kept his old lead. It 
was his hand that drew up the ‘ Reasons’ of 
the country ministers desiring reforms in the 
church at the Restoration, to which the au- 
thorities turned a deafear. He died at Wat- 
ford, where he was buried in the church on 
9 June 1665. He was married and left a son. 
By his will, dated Watford, 16 May 1665, he 
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bequeathed his collection of prayer-books, the 
sole treasures saved from his library, to his 
‘dear and much-honoured mother, the re- 
nowned university of Oxford.’ The opposite 
writers speak of him with a bitterness which 
may be explained by his proceedings at Wells. 
Wood gloats over his miseries, Echard and 
Zachary Grey load his memory with re- 
proaches, There was a spice of the dema- 
gogue in his temper; he had the popular ear, 
and liked leadership. Yet in ecclesiastical 
politics he was for moderate measures; in civil 
affairs he stood as the consistent advocate of 
constitutional freedom. 

He published: 1. ‘A Chain of Graces 
drawn out at length for Reformation of Man- 
ners,’ 1622, 12mo. 2. ‘A New Discovery of 
Personal Tithes; or the 10th part of men’s 
cleere gaines proved due,’ &c., 1625, 8vo. 
3. ‘The Fire of the Sanctuarie newly un- 
covered, or a compleat tract of zeal,’ 1625, 
12mo (this was answered in an anonymous 
pamphlet, ‘A Whip,’ &c., 1648; and the 
pamphlet answered by Francis Quarles in 
‘The Whipper Whipt: being a reply upon 
a scandalous pamphlet called The Whip abus- 
ing that excellent work,’ &c., 1644, 4to). 
4, ‘ Baptismal Regeneration of Elect Infants 
professed by the Church of England, accord- 
ding to the Scriptures, the Primitive Church, 
the present Reformed Churches, and many 
particular Divines apart,’ Oxford, 1629, 4to. 
5. ‘The First Sermon preached before the 
House of Commons at their publique Fast, 
17 Nov. 1640,’ 1641, 4to (from Jer. 1. 5, pub- 
lished originally with a sermon by Marshall ; 
it ran through three editions). 6. ‘A Vin- 
dication of the Nine Reasons of the House 
of Commons against the Votes of Bishops in 
Parliament; ora Reply tothe Answers made 
to the said Reasons in defence of such votes,’ 
1641, 4to (this is anonymous, but is given to 
Burges both by Wood and Calamy; the 
‘ Answers’ were by Bishop Williams). 7. ‘A 
Sermon before the House of Commons, 5 Novy.’ 
1641, 4to (from Ps. Ixxvii. 10). 8. ‘The Ne- 
cessity and Benefit of Washing the Heart, 
a sermon before the House of Commons, 
80 March,’ 1642, 4to (from Jer. iv. 14). 
9. ‘The Vanity and Mischief of the Thoughts 
of an Heart Unwashed, a sermon before the 
House of Commons on their day of humilia- 
tion, 30 April,’ 1645, 4to (also from Jer. iv. 
14; this and the preceding were reprinted to- 
gether, ‘ Two Sermons preached to the House 
of Commons at two publike Fasts,’ &c., 1645, 
4to). 10. ‘The Necessity of Agreement with 
God; a sermon preached before the House of 
Peers, 29 Oct., being the monethly Fast,’ 
1645, 4to. 11. ‘Sion College, what it is and 
doth. A Vindication of that Society against 
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Two Pamphlets,’ &c. 1648, 4to. 12. ‘A Vin- 
dication of the Ministers of the Gospel in and 
about London from the unjust aspersions cast 
upon their former actings for the Parliament, 
as if they promoted the bringing of the king 
to capitall punishment,’ &c., 1648, 4to (i.e. 
January 1649; reprinted, Calamy, ‘Cont.,’ 
787; ‘Harl. Mise.’ ii. 512; Scott’s edition of 
Somers’s ‘ Tracts,’ v. 258). 138. ‘Case as lec- 
turer in Paul’s’ (Woop, who calls it ‘a little 
pamphlet’). 14. ‘A Case concerning the 
Buying of Bishops’ Lands, with the lawful- 
ness thereof, and the difference between the 
contractors for the sale of those lands and the 
corporation of Wells,’ 1659, 4to (among those 
who wrote in reply was George Fox, the 
quaker, ‘An Answer to Dr. Burgess’s his 
book, entituled A Case &c.,’ 1659, 4to). 
15. ‘No Sacrilege nor Sinne to aliene or pur- 
chase the lands of Bishops or others, whose 
offices are abolished,’ 2nd edit. 1659, 8vo. 
16. ‘No Sacrilege . . . Cathedral Lands as 
such,’ &c., 3rd edit. 1660, 4to (these three are 
substantially the same tract, successively re- 
vised; this last, published after No. 18, has 
a postscript in reply to John Pearson, after- 
wards bishop of Chester), 17, ‘Prudent Si- 
lence, a sermon in Mercers-Chappel to the 
Lord Mayor and the City, 14 Jan. 1648, shew- 
ing the great sin and mischief of destroying 
kings,’ 1660, 8vo (from Amos vy. 13; dedi- 
cated to Charles IJ, and also to the Houses 
of Parliament). 18. ‘Reasons showing the 
Necessity of Reformation of the Public Doc- 
trine, Worship, Rites and Ceremonies, Church 
Government, and Discipline, &c., offered to 
Parliament by divers Ministers of sundry 
counties in England,’ 1660, 4to (Baxter says 
that Burges drew up these ‘ Reasons ;’ Pear- 
son and Henry Savage replied to them). 
19. ‘Some of the Differences and Alterations 
in the present Common Prayer-Book from 
the book established by the Act in the 5th 
and 6th of Ed. VI and Ist of Q. Eliz.,’ 1660, 
4to. 20. ‘Antidote against Antisobrius’ 
(Woop, who says it was ‘printed about 
1660’). Wood mentions also sermons on 
2 Chron. xv. 2, and Ezra x. 2,38, but had not 
seen them. 


[Wood’s Athenz Oxon, (Bliss), iii. 681, and 
Fasti; Calamy’s Account, 1713, p. 586; Contin. 
1727, li. 736 ; Neal’s Hist. of the Puritans, Dub- 
lin, 1759, ii. 865, 368, iv. 332; Palmer’s Nonconf. 
Memorial, 1803, iii. 217; Collier’s Eccl. Hist. 
(Barham), 1841, viii. 203sq. 215; Marsden’s Hist. 
Early Puritans, 1860, pp. 421, 441; Stoughton’s 
Eccl. Hist. Ch. of the Commonwealth, 1867, ii. 
229 ; Hunt’s Religious Thought in Engl. 1870, i. 
207 sq.; Masson’s Life of Milton, 1878, iii. 11; 
Hook's Lives of the Abps. of Cant. (Laud), 1875, 
xi. 888 sq.; Mitchell’s Westminster Assembly, 
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1883; Gardiner’s Hist. of Engl. 1884, ix. 207; 
Somersetshire Archzological Soc. Proceedings, 
xii. ii. 37-41. See also J. O. Halliwell’s Collec- 
tion of Pieces in Zumerzet Dialect, p. 4.] 


BURGES, GEORGE (1786?-1864), clas- 
sical scholar, was born in a remote station in 
Bengal about 1786. His father dying soon 
after his birth, he was sent to England, and 
educated at the Charterhouse under Dr. 
Raine. Thence he proceeded to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1802, and gained a scho- 
larship there in 1803; he graduated B.A. in 
1807 and M.A. in 1810. He obtained one of 
the members’ prizes in 1808, and again in 
1809. At Cambridge he acted for many years 
as a private tutor; he had a great reputation 
for his knowledge of Greek, and is said to 
have spoken it like a native. He once had 
considerable private property, but lost it 
through speculations and inventions. Bishop 
Blomfield, whom he had attacked with great 
acrimony, procured for him, through Lord 
Melbourne, a pension of 100/. a year in 1841. 
Burges was a tory, and his politics appear to 
have inspired some of his classical criticisms. 
When in 1840 Lord Brougham translated the 
‘De Corona’ of Demosthenes, Burges met it 
with a long review in the ‘ Times,’ assailing 
Brougham as well as his translation with ex- 
treme virulence. 

In his own classical writings, although his 
learning was great and his criticism acute, 
he was led away by his arbitrary and queru- 
lous dissent from rival editors, and appeared 
to regard emendation more as an exercise of 
ingenuity than a means for restoring the ori- 
He was a frequent contributor 
to Valpy’s ‘Classical Journal,’ and in its 
pages constantly attacked Blomfield, who re- 
plied in the ‘ Museum Criticum,’ each accus- 
ing the other of plagiarism. He published 
the ‘Troades’ of Euripides in 1807 ; the ‘ Phos- 
nissee ’ in 1809; the ‘Supplices’ and ‘ Prome- 
theus’ of Aischylus in 1831; he translated 
the Greek ‘Anthology, and the bulk of 
Plato, for Bohn’s classical library, in 1848; 
edited Poppo’s‘ Prolegomena,’ with criticisms, 
in 1837 ; translated the new readings in Her- 
mann’s posthumous edition of Auschylus in 
1848; and edited the ‘Fragment of Herme- 
sianax’ in 1839. Besides these classical works 
he wrote and dedicated to Byron a play called 
‘Erin, or the Cause of the Greeks,’ by ‘An 
Asiatic Liberal, in 1823; and also wrote a 
pamphlet on the use of native guano in 1848. 
Burges used to contribute to the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ and for the ‘ Era’ he wrote 
a series of papers called ‘ Hungry Handless, 
to show the social evils of excessive ma- 
chinery, The latter part of his life he spent 
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2 Ramsgate, and died 11 Jan. 1864, aged 
(Gent. Mag. 3rd ser. xvi. 268-9; Atheneum, 
23 Jan. 1864; Classical Journal, xlili. 204; 
Museum Criticum, vii. 488; British Museum 
Catalogue ; Watt’s Biblioth. Brit. (where he is 
confused with the Rev. George Burges, B.A., of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, who died in 
1853).] A, G-n. 


BURGES, Srr JAMES BLAND (after- 
wards Lams) (1752-1824), politician, was 
born on 8 June 1752. He was the son of Mr. 
George Burges, whose immediate ancestors 
were Berkshire gentry. George Burges en- 
tered the army, and distinguished himself at 
Culloden by capturing the standard of Prince 
Charles’s body-guard, borne by the Duke of 
Athole. He contracted a romantic marriage 
with Lord Somerville’s daughter. After ser- 
vices in Scotland and at Gibraltar, for which 
he received the thanks of the prime minister, 
the Duke of Newcastle, he became a com- 
missioner of the Scottish excise, 1761-8, 
and afterwards comptroller-general of the 
Scottish customs from 1768 till his death, 
16 March 1786, in London. 

Burges waseducatedat Westminster School 
and University College, Oxford. On leaving 
Oxford in 1773 he went to Europe, visiting 
the Low Countries, Germany, Switzerland, 
France, and Italy. At Rome he had a pri- 
vate audience of Pope Clement XIV. Re- 
turning to England, Burges studied law. On 
19 June 1777 he married the Hon. Elizabeth 
Noel, daughter of Lord Wentworth. He 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn the 
same year, and was now appointed a com- 
missioner in bankruptcy. Mrs. Burges dying 
in childbirth two years after her marriage, 
in 1780 Burges married Anne, daughter of 
Colonel Montolieu, baron de Saint Hypo- 
lite, by whom he had ten children. He made 
the acquaintance of Pitt, and at a dinner at 
Burges’s a passage of arms occurred between 
Pitt and Gibbon, which led to the indignant 
retirement of the historian. In 1782 Burges 
was offered the appointment of minister to 
the court of Warsaw, which he declined. The 
scheme of the sinking fund, usually asso- 
ciated with the name of Pitt, was actually 
originated by John Lamb, the friend of 
Burges, and the latter unfolded the project 
to the statesman. Pitt warmly expressed 
the obligation he was under for the fi- 
nancial details furnished him on Lamb’s be- 
half. When the existence of Pitt’s ministry 
was threatened in consequence of the oppo- 
sition to the mutiny bill, Burges virtually 
saved it by the discovery that the mutiny 
bill was not necessarily a money bill, and 
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bills being first introduced in the House of 
Lords. 

In 1787 Burges was returned to parliament 
for the borough of Helston in Cornwall. He 
took a conspicuous part in favour of Warren 
Hastings during the early days of the im- 
peachment, and while his attitude gained him 
the lasting friendship of Hastings it lost him 
for a time the favour of Pitt. At the close 
of Sheridan’s speech Burges was put forward 
by Pitt to answer him, but the house was im- 
patient. The following day Pitt himself 
greatly astonished the house and his friends 
by attacking Hastings. Burges insisted on 
dividing the house, however, but was defeated 
by 175 to 68 votes. Burges intervened to 
prevent a duel between Burke and General 
Caillaud, whom the former had accused of 
the deliberate murder of an Indian prince. 
In May 1788 Burges gave notice of a motion 
for an account of the money expended on the 
trial of Warren Hastings, and he was cordially 
supported by Pitt. Sheridan and Burke were 
extremely indignant with Burges, but his 
motion was carried by a majority of sixty to 
seventeen. Subsequently, when Sheridan 
made his great speech on the Oude Begums, 
Burges was unwise enough to obtrude upon 
the house once more matters of finance, a step 
for which he was severely and sarcastically 
rebuked by Burke. 

Burges steadily supported Wilberforce in 
his anti-slavery agitation, and rendered valu- 
able assistance in mitigating the horrors of 
the Middle Passage. He also prepared a 
bill for the improvement of the condition of 
prisoners for debt; but although he twice 
carried it past the second reading it was on 
both occasions lost through the opposition of 
the legal profession. At the time of Pitt’s 
pecuniary embarrassment Burges contributed 
1,0002. towards the payment of his debts. 
In 1789 the Duke of Leeds offered him the 
post of under-secretary of state in the foreign 
department, which Burges accepted. In his 
new office he initiated many useful reforms, 
and in conjunction with Thurlow succeeded 
in disposing of delicate questions with Na- 
ples and Honduras. On the resignation of 
the Duke of Leeds, Burges offered to retire 
with his chief, but Pitt persuaded him to re- 
main. In consequence of a double return for 
the borough of Helston at the general election 
of 1790 a parliamentary committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the circumstances, and 
Burges lost his seat ; but he still remained at 
the foreign office. It appears from the Burges 
papers that the dagger which Burke used in 
the House of Commons on a memorable occa- 
sion was one supplied to him by Burges. War 
was at this time believed to be imminent, 
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and Pitt requested Burges to write a pam- 
phlet to prepare the public mind. Pitt em- 
phatically told the French envoy that Eng- 
land would support Holland if attacked by 
France. As the result of a discovery acci- 
dentally made by Burges this was fully ex- 
pected ; but the danger ultimately blew over. 
‘When the doctrines of the author of ‘The 
Rights of Man’ began to be propagated 
among certain classes in England, Burges 
wrote to his friend, Colonel Simcoe, lieu- 
tenant-governor of Upper Canada, that ‘the 
very first opportunity will be laid hold of to 
make an example of these libellers and trea- 
sonable propagators of French principles.’ 

Burges was one of the three commissioners 
when the privy seal was temporarily placed 
in commission during Earl Spencer’s absence. 
In August 1794 he was offered his choice of 
going as minister to Copenhagen or to Swit- 
zerland, the object being to appoint a new un- 
der-secretary in his room. Ina letter to Lord 
Grenville, Burges declined both appoint- 
ments. Burges wasthrown into frequent con- 
tact with the royal family. His epigrams and 
poems especially attracted the attention of the 
Princess Elizabeth, and she prepared a series 
of drawings with her own hand to illustrate 
his poetical effusion, ‘The Birth and Triumph 
of Love.’ 

During the serious riots of 1795 in London, 
Pitt, Nepean, and Burges were the only pub- 
lic officials who daily appeared at the govern- 
ment offices. 
marks of approval of his official acts from 
abroad, among them being the gift of a fine 
diamond snuff box, of the value of 400/., from 
the Empress Catherine II, presented to him 
on the ground that he had always been a 
good friend of Russia. In 1795 Burges re- 
tired from the foreign office to make room for 
a personal friend of Lord Grenville. He re- 
ceived a baronetcy, and had also conferred 
upon him the sinecure title and post of knight 
marshal of the royal household, with remain- 
der to his son. 

Burges now devoted himself to literary 
peas He formed the acquaintance of 

umberland, the dramatist, who took a great 
interest in a portentous achievement of Bur- 
ges, entitled ‘Richard the First.’ This vo- 
luminous poem consists of eighteen books, 
written in the Spenserian metre (2 vols. 1801). 
Burges was also a playwright, and two of his 
pieces were produced on the stage. The one 
entitled ‘ Riches’ was an adaptation of Mas- 
singer’s ‘City Madam.’ The other was ‘Tricks 
upon Travellers.’ The author wrote six other 
plays, the best a comedy named ‘ The Crusa- 
ders,’ being a representation of German life in 
a somewhat distant age. Burges was alsothe 
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author of a treatise on ‘The Law of Insol- 
vency,’ a romantic poem in twelve cantos 
entitled ‘ The Dragon Knight’ (1818), and a 
work purporting to contain ‘ Reasons in favour 
of a New Translation of the Holy Scriptures’ 
(1819). He also wrote a number of tales and 
satirical poems, as well as a series of letters 
under the signature of ‘ Alfred.’ He wrote, in 
conjunction with Cumberland, a sacred poem 
entitled ‘The Exodiad’ (1807-8). Burges 
and another undersecretary of state of con- 
genial tastes and opinions were the founders 
of the ‘Sun’ newspaper, begun with the sanc- 
tion of Pitt. 

In 1810 Burges lost his wife, in the follow- 
ing year his friend Cumberland died, and in 
1812 his son, Wentworth Noel, was killed at 
Burgos. In1812 Burges married for a third 
time, his wife being Lady Margaret Fordyce, 
daughter of the Earl of Balcarres, and widow 
of Alexander Fordyce [q. v.] Burges haa 
formed an attachment in his youth for his 
third wife, then Lady Margaret Lindsay ; but 
the young lover was sent abroad, and out of 
this attachment sprang the universally ad- 
mired ballad of ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ Burges 
being the young Jamie of this poem, which 
was written by Lady Margaret’s sister, the 
Lady Anne Barnard oe v.| Lady Burges died 
in 1814. 

In 1821 Burges came into possession of the 
estate of his friend John Lamb, and assumed 
by royal license the name of Sir James Lamb. 
He died on 11 Oct. 1824. In character he is 
represented as belonging to the type of the 
old English gentleman. 

{Selections from the Letters and Correspon- 
dence of Sir James Bland Burges, Bart., with 
Notices of his Life, ed. Hutton, 1885; The Birth 
and Triumph of Love, 1796; Richard the First, 
1800; Sir J. B. Burges’s Dramas, 2 vols. 1817; 
Sir J. B. Burges’s Dragon Knight, 1818 ; Annual 
Register, 1824.] G. B.S. 

BURGES, JOHN (1745-1807), physi- 
cian, was born in London in 1745, and edu- 
cated at Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford. The dates of his degrees are B.A. 
1764, M.A. 1767, M.B.1770, M.D.1774. He 
became a fellow of the College of Physicians 
1775, was censor six times between 1776 
and 1797, and an elect 1797. He held office 
as physician to St. George’s Hospital from 
1774 to 1787. As his health was delicate, he 
did not attempt general practice. He gave 
several gratuitous lectures on scientific sub- 
jects. His chief occupations were the study 
and the collection of the materia medica. 
In forming his collection he received much 
assistance from his relative, Sir James Bland 
Burges [q. v.], sometime under-secretary in 
the foreign office, At his death, in 1807, 
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he left his collection to Mr. E. A. Brande, 
who in 1809 presented it to the College of 
Physicians. It has since been considerably 
increased by gifts and purchases. 


{Munk’s Coll. of Phys. ii. 307, from a manu- 
script memoir of Dr. Burges, by E. A. Brande, 
in the College Library.] 


BURGES, MARY ANNE (1763-1818), 
authoress, the youngest daughter of George 
Burges, comptroller-general of the customs, 
Scotland, by his wife, the Hon. Anne Which- 
nour Somerville, was born at Edinburgh, 
6 Dec. 1763. She was a lady of excellent 
virtues, and her accomplishments included 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, with 
some Swedish and German (Introd. to Good 
Intent, 10th ed. p. iv). In geology she had 
especial delight, and being a friend of De 
Luc’s, she took a large share in his last pub- 
lication. In botany she was proficient, and 
she also prepared an exhaustive account of the 
British Lepidoptera (which does not seem to 
have been printed), illustrating it with her 
own hand. In music she was as skilful in 
composition as in execution, and yet she did 
not neglect domestic duties. In 1800 she 
brought out anonymously the book by which 
she is known, ‘The Progress of the Pilgrim 
Good Intent,’ which is in effect a continua- 
tion of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Good In- 
tent being the great-grandson of Christian’s 
eldest son. Miss Burges in her preface asks 
John Bunyan to look with paternal regard 
upon the labours of his descendant. It went 
through three editions in 1800, four more 
in 1801, with three in Dublin and two in 
Charlestown (America) in the same year, and 
it had a third American issue, from Salem, 
in 1802. Shortly after publishing this book 
Miss Burges, who was living at her own 
house, Ashfield, near Honiton (Introd. p. iv), 
where she enjoyed an easy income (20. p. vi), 
was afflicted with much ill-health. She died 
on 10 Aug. 1813, aged 49 (2d. p.iv), and was 
buried at Awliscombe. After her death her 
brother, Sir James Bland Lamb [q. v.] [see 
Buress, Sir James Buanp], brought out a 
new edition of her ‘ Good Intent,’ disclosing 
the authorship, and there was a tenth edition 
in 1822. She was one of her brother’s regu- 
lar correspondents. 

[Introd. to Good Intent, 10th ed. 1822, pp. 
iv-vii, Preface, p. xii; private information; 
Hutton’s Bland Burges Papers 1885.] J. H. 

BURGES, WILLIAM (1827-1881), 
architect, was born on 2 Dec. 1827, and was 
the son of William Burges, civil engineer. 
He matriculated at University College, Lon- 
don, and attended lectures on engineering 
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taste for architecture led to his entering, at 
the age of seventeen, the office of Edward 
Blore, the architect [q. v.j, and in 1849 the 
office of Digby Wyatt. About this period a 
great impetus had been given to the study of 
medizval architecture, and to this subject 
Burges applied himself with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. He visited Normandy, and sub- 
sequently Belgium, Germany, France, and 
Italy, making numerous drawings and mea- 
surements of buildings, &c, In 1856 Burges 
gained the first award in the international 
competition for Lille Cathedral, and about 
this time the works of decoration at the 
Salisbury chapter-house were planned and 
carried out chiefly by him. In 1859 he de- 
signed the cathedral of Brisbane (Queens- 
land), and rebuilt the east end of Waltham 
Abbey Church. In 1862 he prepared his de- 
signs for the cathedral at Cork, the most im- 
portant ecclesiastical building which he ever 
carried out. Three years later he was em- 
ployed by the Marquis of Bute on the restora- 
tion and, practically, the rebuilding of Cardiff 
Castle. About the year 1875 he began his 
restoration of Castle Coch, a medisval ruin 
near Cardiff. Burges was also engaged in 
the alteration and adornment of Worcester 
College Chapel, Oxford, and was the archi- 
tect of the college of Hartford, Connecticut, 
of Ripon grammar school, of the Speech 
Room at Harrow School, and of other build- 
ings. He prepared remarkable designs for 
the New Law Courts in the Strand, and for 
the decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which 
were not, however, officially accepted. Be- 
sides these works he designed a great quantity 
of jewellery, furniture, and other objects 
which were executed under his immediate 
superintendence. Burges had a strong pre- 
ference for French gothic, and possessed a 
very considerable antiquarian knowledge. 
The designs made by him for original build- 
ings were characterised, as has been well re- 
marked, ‘ by force and massiveness of general 
style and composition, combined with great 
picturesqueness of detail.’ Although he had 
not the extensive practice of several archi- 
tects contemporary with him, his work was 
always distinguished by its originality, and 
bore the distinct impress of his own personal 
thought and taste. 

Burges was a fellow of the Royal Institu- 
tion of British Architects, and was elected a 
few months before his death an associate of 
the Royal Academy. Hewrote several papers 
on architectural subjects, and published in 
1870 a volume of his architectural drawings, 
His death took place at his house in Melbury 
Road, London, on 20 April 1881. He be- 
queathed to the British Museum a selection 
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from his illuminated manuscripts and an- 
tiquities, the latter consisting principally of 
European and oriental armour. 


[Transactions of the Roy. Inst. of Brit. Archi- 
tects, 1881-2; Academy, 30 April 1881; Athe- 
neum, 30 April 1881; British Architect, 29 April 
1881; Builder, 30 April 1881, 10 May 1884, pp. 
683, 684.] W. W. 


BURGESS, ANTHONY (J. 1652), di- 
vine, was a son of a schoolmaster at Wat- 
ford, but not related to Cornelius Burgess the 
minister, or John Burgess [q. v.) his prede- 
cessor at Sutton Coldfield. He entered St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in 1623, and be- 
came fellow of Emmanuel. Here he was a 
tutor of the famous John Wallis, who men- 
tions him withrespect in the autobiographical 
notes prefixed to Hearne’s edition of ‘ Lang- 
toft.’ He became vicar of Sutton Coldfield, 
Warwickshire. During the civil war he took 
refuge in Coventry, and lectured the parlia- 
mentary garrison. He was a member of the 
Westminster Assembly. After the Restora- 
tion he was ejected from Sutton Coldfield, 
and lived at Tamworth. The bishop of Lich- 
field (Hacket) is said to have begged him to 
conform, declaring that he was fit to be pro- 
fessor at a university. 

He published various separate sermons, 
including a funeral sermon on Thomas Blake, 
which Wood had not seen, but a copy of 
which is in the British Museum, and 1. ‘ Vin- 
dicize Legis, a Vindication of the Moral Law 
. . . (against Antinomians) in twenty-nine 
lectures at Lawrence Jury,’ 1646. 2. ‘The 
True Doctrine of Justification asserted . . . 
(against Arminians, &c.), in thirty lectures 
at Lawrence Jury,’ 1648. 3. ‘Spiritual Re- 
fining ’ (120 sermons), 1652. 4, ‘Expository 
Sermons (145) on the 17th chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. John,’ 1656. 5. ‘The 
Scripture Directory ... a Practical Com- 
mentary upon the whole third chapter of the 
First Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 
to which is annexed the Godly and Natural 
Man’s Choice, &c.,’ 1659. 6. ‘Doctrine of 
Original Sin asserted,’ 1659. 


{Palmer and Calamy, iii. 350; Wood’s Athens 
(Bliss), iii. 4832; Chronicle of Peter de Langtoft 
(Hearne), 1725, i. exlviii; Sylvester’s Baxter, 
iii. 93.] 

BURGESS, DANIEL (1645-1718), pres- 
byterian minister, was born at Staines, Mid- 
dlesex, in 1645. His father, Daniel Burgess, 
who, after holding the livings of Staines and 
of Sutton Magna, Wiltshire, was appointed 
rector of Collingbourne Ducis, Wiltshire, 
through the influence of his brother Isaac Bur- 
gess, high sheriff of the county, was ejected 
in 1662, and was probably the author of the 
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sermon on Eccl. xii. 1 (1660, fol.) mentioned 
by Watt and Allibone. eda was placed 
under Busby at Westminster School in 1654, 
and entered commoner of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, in 1660. He studied hard, but did 
not graduate, declining to conform. The 
statement that he took orders at Oxford 
needs confirmation ; deacon’s orders he may 
have had, but more probably only the license 
of a presbytery. Leaving the university, he 
acted as domestic chaplain to Foy] of Chute, 
Wiltshire, and afterwards to Smith of Ted- 
worth. In 1667 Roger Boyle, first earl of 
Orrery, lord president of Munster, took him 
to Ireland, where he remained seven years. 
He was head master of the school founded 
by Lord Orrery at Charleville, co. Cork, 
and had pupils from the Irish nobility and 
gentry. He afterwards acted as chaplain 
to Lady Mervin, near Dublin [? Susanna, 
daughter of Sir William Balfour, widow of 
Baron Glenawley (d. April 1679), and wife 
of Henry Mervyn of Trelick, county Tyrone 
(ARrcHDALL, Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, 1789, 
ii. 300).] He was ordained by the Dublin 
presbytery. At Dublin he married. In 1674 
his father’s state of health took him to Marl- 
borough ; he preached there and in the neigh- 
bourhood, and was sent to Marlborough 
gaol. He came to London in his fortieth 
year (1685), and ministered to a large congre- 
gation at a hired meeting-place in Brydges 
Street, Covent Garden. He had influential 
friends; the Countess of Warwick chose him 
as tutor for her grandson, the future Lord 
Bolingbroke; in July 1688 Rotheram, one 
of the new barons of exchequer, took him 
as his chaplain on the Oxford circuit (letter 
in 5th Rep. of Hist. Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, p. 378 ; Burgess is described as ‘a man 
of extraordinary ripe parts’), andin 1695 he 
preached the funeral sermon for the Countess 
of Ranelagh. His congregation moved in 
1695 to a meeting-house in Russell Court, 
Drury Lane, and in 1705 a meeting-house 
was built for him in New Court, Carey Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Before it was paid for 
differences arose in his congregation, ending 
in a large secession from his ministry. On 
1 March 1710 the Sacheverell mob gutted 
Burgess’s meeting-house, and made a bonfire 
of its pulpit and other fittings. The govern- 
ment offered a reward of 100J. for the appre- 
hension of the rioters, and repaired the build- 
ing. Burgess’s fame as a preacher was great, 
and his exuberant animation was something 
new in the London pulpit. He was a con- 
spicuous example of pith and vivacity at a 
time when a dry dignity was beginning to be 
exacted of preachers as a virtue. Swift, who 
admits his ability, unjustly taxes him with 
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mixing unction with ‘incoherence and ri- 
baldry’ (Tatler, 10 Sept. 1709). Tom Brown, 
who takes his Indian to Russell Court, deals 
chiefly with the congregation, but his hint of 
Burgess’s ‘pop-gun way of delivery’ is in har- 
mony with his style of composition. It is full 
of epigram, terse, quaint, clear, and never 
meaningless or dull, Caulfield reproduces a 
curious contemporary print of Burgess and 
his congregation. Among current stories of 
his pulpit wit the best is that which makes 
him say that the Jews were called Israelites 
because God did not choose that his people 
should be called Jacobites. His very sensible 
discourse on ‘Foolish Talking and Jesting 
described and condemned’ (Eph. v. 4), 1694, 
16mo, is of moment in view of his own prac- 
tice and repute. Briefly, he contends that 
‘no jesting is lawful but what is medicinal, 
and restorative of spirits for nobler thoughts’ 
(p. 69). In theology he was Calvinistical. 
Burgess’s last years were damped by the 
defection from his flock and by sickness. 
‘Tf I must be idle,’ he said, ‘I had rather be 
idle under ground than idle above ground,’ 
He died on 26 Jan. 1713, and was buried 
on 31 Jan. in the church of St. Clement 
Danes. Matthew Henry preached his funeral 
sermon. 

Of Burgess’s publications Bogue and Ben- 
nett give, after Henry, an imperfect list of 
thirty-two without dates, beginning with 
‘Soliloquies,’ which he printed in Ireland, 
and ending with a Latin defence of noncon- 
formity, ‘Appellatio ad Fratres exteros.’ 
Among his works are: 1. ‘A Call to Sinners,’ 
1689, 8vo (written at the request of Baron 
Rotheram, for the use of condemned crimi- 
nals). 2. ‘Seasonable Words for English Pro- 
testants,’ 1690, 4to. 8. ‘The Characters of a 
Godly Man,’ 1691, 8vo. 4. ‘Eighteen Direc- 
tions for Saving Conversion to God,’ 1691, 8vo. 
5. ‘The Death and Rest, Resurrection and 
blessed Portion of the Saints’ (Dan. xii. 13), 
1692, 12mo. 6. ‘A Discourse of the Death 
and Resurrection of good Men’s Bodies,’ 1692, 
8vo. 7. ‘The Confirming Work of Religion,’ 
1698, 8vo. 8. ‘The Sure Way to Wealth... 
even while Taxes rise and Trades sink,’ 1693, 
8vo. 9. ‘Rules for hearing the Word of God,’ 
&e., 2nd ed. 1698, 8vo. 10. ‘ Holy Union and 
Holy Contention, &c.’ 1695, 8vo. 11. ‘ Rules 
and Motives to Holy Prayer,’ 1696, 8vo. 
12. ‘Causa Dei; or Counsel to the Rich,’ 1697, 
8yo. 18, ‘The Golden Snuffers’ [Ex. xxxvii. 
23], 1697, 12mo (a favourite illustration with 


him, see Foolish Talking, p. 93. This was | 


the first sermon preached to the Societies 
for the Reformation of Manners). He super- 
intended the third edition (? 1681) of Robert 
Fleming’s ‘The Fulfilling of the Scripture.’ 
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—— rr ee 
The famous whig tract, ‘The Craftsmen: a 
Sermon .. . composed by the late Daniel 
Burgess, and intended to be preached by him 
in the High Times, but prevented by the 
Burning of his Meeting House,’ in ‘Indep. 
Whig,’ ll, 236, and separately, 2nd ed. 1720, 
8vo, 1s by Thomas Gordon. Burgess married 
a Mrs. Briscoe, and had two daughters and 
a son. 

Dantet Buresss, M.A. (d. February1747), 
son of Daniel Burgess (d. 1718), seems to 
have had the status of a minister, for ‘Daniel 
Burgess’ appears among the signatures to 
the non-subscribers’ advices for peace at 
Salters’ Hall, 10 March 1719; but in 1702 he 
received a government appointment, and in 
1714 was sent to Hanover as secretary and 
reader to the Princess Sophia. He held the 
same post to the Princess of Wales, and, ac- 
cording to Calamy, ‘ of his own head’ made 
the first motion to Viscount Townshend for 
an English regiwm donum, which was paid 
(500/. half-yearly) through him from April 
1723, He published ‘A Letter to the Bishop 
of Salisbury, occasioned by his Son’s Letter 
to the Karl of Halifax,’ 1715, 8vo (anon.) ; 
and ‘A Short Account of the Roman Senate,’ 
1729, 4to. 

{Henry’s Funeral Sermon for Burgess, 1718 ; 
Calamy’s Continuation, 1727, p. 872; Walker’s 
Sufferings of the Clergy, 1714, ii. 92 (wrongly 
numbered 94), 336, 373; Palmer’s Nonconf, 
Memorial, 1802, pp. 298, 330; Prot. Diss. Mag. 
vol. vi.; Bogue and Bennett’s Hist. of Dissen- 
ters, 1809, ii. 270 seq.; Salmon’s Chron. Hist, 
1733, p. 320; T. Brown’s Works, 9th ed. 1760, 
iii. 100; Caulfeld’s Portraits, 1819, i. 82; 
Calamy’s Hist. Account of my own Life, 2nd ed. 
1830, ii. 465 seq.; Walter Wilson’s MSS. in Dr. 
Williams’s Library.] A. G. 


BURGESS, HENRY, LL.D. (1808- 
1886), divine, born in 1808, was educated in 
the Dissenting College at Stepney, where he 
obtained a high standing in Hebrew and 
classical learning. After ministering to a 
nonconformist congregation, he was ordained 
deacon in 1850 and priest in 1851 by Dr. 
Lee, bishop of Manchester. He took the de- 
gree of LL.D. at Glasgow University in 1851 
and that of Ph.D. at the university of Gét- 
tingen in the following year. He held the 
perpetual curacy of Clifton Reynes, Bucking- 
hamshire, from 1854 to 1861, when he was 
appointed by the lord chancellor to the vicar- 
age of St. Andrew, Whittlesea, Cambridge- 
shire, in recognition of his services to theolo- 
gical learning. That benefice he held till his 
death on 10 Feb, 1886. ; 

His principal works are: 1. A translation 
from the Syriac language of the ‘ Metrical 
Hymns and Homilies of St. Ephrem Syrus, 
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with Philological Notes and Dissertations 
on the Syrian Metrical Church Literature, 
2 vols. 1835. 2. ‘The Country Miscellany,’ 
2 vols. 1836-7. 38. ‘Poems,’ 1850, dedicated 
to the Marchioness of Bute. 4. Translation 
of the ‘Festal Letters of St. Athanasius,’ 
1852, a work which, after being long lost in 
the original Greek, was recovered in an an- 
cient Syriac version, and edited for the Ox- 
ford ‘Library of the Fathers’ by the Rev. 
H.G. Williams. 5, ‘The Reformed Church 
of England in its Principles and their legi- 
timate Development,’ 1869. 6. ‘ Essays, 
Biblical and Ecclesiastical, relating chiefly 
to the Authority and Interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures.’ 7. ‘The Art of Preaching 
and the Composition of Sermons, 1881. He 
prepared the second edition of Kitto’s ‘ Cy- 
clopeedia of Biblical Literature,’ and he was 
for some years editor of the ‘ Clerical Journal’ 
(1854-68) and the ‘ Journal of Sacred Lite- 
rature.’ 


(Times, 16 Feb. 1886 ; Men of the Time (1884), 
189 ; Crockford’s Clerical Directory (1882), 161.] 
T. C. 


BURGESS, JOHN (1563-1635), whoheld 
@ unique position in the so-called puritan 
section of the English clergy, was educated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and gra- 
duated at that university as B.A. in 1586. 

From his having been rector of the small 
living of St. Peter Hungate in Norwich as 
early as 1590, when he can hardly have been 
more than twenty-seven years old, it may 
be conjectured that he was a Norfolk man. 
‘When proceedings were taken against Cart- 
wright and his supporters, and the rigour of 
the dominant party in the church began to be 
felt by all except the narrowest conformists, 
Burgess, whose sympathies were all with the 
puritan party, threw the responsibility of 
choosing what course he should adopt upon his 
congregation at Norwich. For himself he ac- 
cepted loyally the position which Cartwright 
had taken up at the first—for the surplice and 
the cross in baptism, they were not unlaw- 
ful, they were inexpedient. From that posi- 
tion Burgess never departed through his life; 
with him it was always a question of degree; 
the ceremonies at one time might be so in- 
expedient as to be ruinous to the church that 
adopted them, at another so unimportant the 
one way or the other that they were not 
worth disputing about. In the one case it 
was a man’s duty to suffer the loss of all 
things rather than submit to them, in the 
other case it was his duty to submit for 
peace sake and to avoid schism or strife. 

ith this view of the case he left himself 
in the hands of his congregation; if they 
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would not be scandalised by his wearing the 
surplice and using the ceremonies, he would 
conform; if their consciences would be 
wounded by his submission, he would not. 
They answered that if he wore the surplice 
‘they would never profit by his ministry, 
and accepting the verdict he resigned. Very 
soon they all bitterly regretted their deci- 
sion, but it was too late. : 
Not long after this Burgess removed into 
the diocese of Lincoln, and had for his dio- 
cesan William Chadderton, who was trans- 
lated from Chester in 1595, Here he held 
some benefice the name of which has not 
been ascertained, and Chadderton seems to 
have left him unmolested during the re- 
mainder of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
Throughout the first year after James I’s 
accession the nonconformist party gave the 
king no peace. On16 July 1604a proclamation 
was issued requiring all ministers to conform 
to the new book of ecclesiastical canons be- 
fore the last day of November following. The 
nonconforming clergy were much distressed 
and alarmed, and it is clear that Burgess was 
regarded asa leading man among the conscien- 
tiously disaffected. Whilethe convocation was 
deliberating on the canons he was called upon 
to explain the ground he took and to preach 
before the king at Greenwich on 19 June 1604. 
Burgess chose his text from Psalm exxii. 8, 9. 
The sermon was a poor performance and 
somewhat offensive in its tone, but one pas- 
sage seems to have provoked the king beyond 
measure, though it is difficult to say why. 
Burgess likened the ceremonies to Pollio’s 
glasses, ‘which were not worth a man’s life 
or livelihood,’ and for this and other ex- 
pressions he was sent to the Tower. He was 
not kept long in prison ; on sending a written 
copy of his sermon with a most humble letter 
of submission to the king and another to the 
lords of the privy council, he was released, 
though he tells us he was ‘ of mind either to 
refuse subscription ... or else to be as- 
sured by the bishop... that there was no 
such variation in the doctrine or intention of 
the church as [he] and others suspected.’ 
With this view he drew up his ‘ Apology,’ 
which was addressed to Bishop Chadderton, 
and sent to him in manuscript; another 
copy was presented to the king by Sir Tho- 
mas Jermyn of Rushbrook, Suffolk, whom 
Burgess calls ‘mine honorable friend,’ Burgess 
evidently was proud of this performance; the 
pamphlet was circulated somewhat widely, 
and Dr. Covell, afterwards subdean of Lin- 
coln, was ordered to prepare an answer, ‘and 
thus,’ says Burgess, ‘ that writing which was 
private became public without my know- 


ledge of it; but no man can truly say thatin 
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that book I say anything at all to prove these 
ceremonies unlawful to be used, whatever 
be there said against the urging of them.’ 
When the day appointed for subscribing to 
the canons arrived, Burgess refused, resigned 
his living, and was silenced; thereupon he 
left England and retired to Leyden, where 
for the next six or seven years he studied 
medicine and took the degree of doctor of 
physic. He seems to have returned to Eng- 
land in 1612 or 1618; in June of the latter 
year James I wrote a letter to the university 
of Cambridge complaining that he had been 
allowed to take the degree of doctor of physic 
without subscription to the three articles of 
the 36th canon, branding him as one ‘ who 
upon a humour or spirit of faction or schism 
apostatising from his orders and ministry, 
hath betaken himself to the profession of 
physic.’ The university, in consequence of 
the king’s letter, passed a statute enacting 
that none should take the doctorate in any 
faculty without previously subscribing. The 
king had not yet done with him. Burgess 
had taken up his residence in London, and 
by a stretch of the royal prerogative he was 
prevented from practising physic in Lon- 
don on the ground that he had been in holy 
orders. Hereupon he removed to Isleworth, 
and here he rapidly acquired a very large and 
lucrative practice. Sir Theodore Mayerne, 
the great court physician, warmly defended 
him, and among other illustrious patients 
was Lucy, countess of Bedford, who for a 
time was so much under his influence that 
Donne, in one of his letters, complains that 
Burgess had induced her ladyship to treat 
him with coldness at a time when he sorely 
needed her help. In June 1616 Bacon wrote 
to Villiers suggesting that he should intercede 
for Burgess with the king, saying that the 
doctor was then prepared to subscribe, de- 
sired to resume his ministry, and that there 
was some talk of the benchers of Gray’s Inn 
choosing him as their preacher. It does not 
appear that he ever was chosen, but he was 
elected to a preachership at Bishopsgate, and 
six months afterwards he was offered and 
he accepted the living of Sutton Coldfield 
in Warwickshire, which had been resigned 
by Dr. Chetwynd on his promotion to the 
deanery of Bristolin July 1617. On the 5th 
of that month he preached at Paul’s Cross, 
where, writes Chamberlain to Carleton, ‘ Mr. 
Secretary (Winwood) and his lady were pre- 
sent, and as great an auditory as hath been 
seen there. . . . For my part,’ he adds, ‘I can 
discover nothing so extraordinary in him but 
opinion.’ Burgess’s friends in London were 
not pleased at his removal to the country; 
perhaps they thought that he might have 
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expected higher preferment if he remained 
near the court. e himself had reason to 
know that James I never loved him, and that 


_ there was nothing to expect fromroyal favour. 


When Sir Horatio Vere went out to engage 
in the war of the Palatinate in 1620, Bur- 


'gess accompanied him as his chaplain; he 
| does not seem to have remained long with 


the English force, and he was succeeded 
by his future son-in-law, Dr. Ames. In 
January 1625 Bishop Morton collated him 
to the prebendal stall of Wellington in the 
cathedral of Lichfield, which he subsequently 
resigned for that of Hunsacre in the same 
church. 

At Sutton Coldfield he continued to reside 
till the end of his life, being, as Wood tells 
us, ‘held in much respect among the godly.’ 

On 10 July 1627 Burgess was one of fifty- 
nine Cambridge men who incorporated at 
Oxford, ‘at which time liberty was allowed 
to him by the venerable congregation that 
he might study in the public library, being 
then a conformist to the church of England.’ 
Four years after this he published his last 
work, ‘An Answer Rejoyned to that much 
applauded Pamphlet of a Namelesse Author, 
bearing this Title, viz. “A Reply to Dr. Mor- 
ton’s General Defence of three nocent Cere- 
monies, &c.” . . . Published by his Ma- 
jestie’s special command, London, 4to, 1631.’ 

he book, though the subject is worn out and 
repulsive, is a pathetic and generous one, and 
the preface, in which he glances at his pre- 
vious career, is characterised by great earnest- 
ness and nobility of sentiment. 

Burgess died 31 Aug. 1635, aged 74, ‘or 
thereabouts,’ as Wood says, and was buried in 
the chancel of Sutton Coldfield church, where 
a monument exists to his memory. He seems 
never to have quite relinquished his medical 
practice, for as late as August 1634 he was 
admitted an extra licentiate of the College 
of Physicians. Possibly this may have been 
no more than a complimentary degree. In 
the preface alluded to above he boasts ‘I have 
parted with more profit by taking up Con- 
formity and a Benefice than any man in 
England hath done by his Inconformity and 
loss of his benefice; therefore it was not a 
benefice that drew me on.’ 

Burgess married Dorothy, daughter of 
Thomas Wilcox, whose works he edited in 
folio in 1624, By her he had at least three 
daughters, one married to Dr. William Ames 
[q. v.], nonconformist divine ; one to William 
Hill, master of the school at Sutton Coldfield; 
a third to one Sherman, of whom nothing is 
known. Healso had ason, Dr. John Burgess 
of Sutton Coldfield, whose ‘medical common- 
places’ are preserved in Sloane MS. 260, 
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[Wood’s Athen Oxon. (Bliss), i. 691, ii. 641, 
647, iii. 800; Fasti, ii. 434; Heylyn’s Hist. of 
Presbyt. 377, 380; Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 
Ser. 1603-10, p. 127; Cooper’s Annals of Cam- 
bridge, iii. 59, 60 ; Ussher’s Works (Elrington), 
xvi. 333; Court and Times of James I, i. 262, 
308, 424, ii. 28; Bacon’s Letters (Spedding), v. 
372, 873; Le Neves Fasti; Arthur Wilson’s 
James J, anno 1603-20; Donne’s Letters 4to, 
1654, 218; Burgess’s Answer Rejoyned, 4to, 
1631, Preface, 14 et seq. ; Munk’s Coll. of Phys. 
i. 201; MS. of Burgess, sermon (in the writer’s 
possession) preached at Greenwich—it is incom- 
plete.] 


BURGESS, JOHN (d. 1671), ejected 
minister, was the son of a Devonshire clergy- 
man andagraduate. He obtained the rectory 
of Ashprington, Devonshire, on the sequestra- 
tion of John Lethbridge (d. 2 Sept. 1655). It 
is remarkable that on Burgess’s ejection in 
1662 the patron, Edward Giles of Bowden, 
gave him the next presentation, which Bur- 
gess disposed of for 500/. He removed to 
Dartmouth to reside with Allen Geare, M.A., 
ejected from St. Saviour’s (d. December 1662) ; 
and afterwards to London, where he had a 
daughter married to Thomas Brooks. He 
lived at Hackney, where he and others kept 
up a small private congregation; and at Is- 
lington, where he had a boarding-house con- 
nected with John Singleton’s school. He was 
probably an independent. Calamy calls him 
aman of extraordinary abilities. He died in 
1671. Philip Henry gives an account of his 
funeral at Islington on 7 Sept. 1671, attended 
by over a hundred ministers. 


[Calamy’s Account, 1713, p. 242; Continua- 
tion, 1727, p. 282; Walker’s Sufferings of the 
Clergy, 1714, p. 292; Palmer’s Nonconf. Memo- 
rial, 1802, ii,3; Univ. Theol. Mag. 1803, p. 184; 
Lee’s Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry, 1882, 
p. 242.] A. G. 


BURGESS, JOHN CART (1798-1863), 
flower and landscape painter, born in 1798, 
was a grandson of the portrait-painter, Wil- 
liam Burgess (d.1812)[q.v.]. He commenced 
the profession as a painter of flowers and fruit 
in water-colours, and first exhibited at the 
Royal Academy three flower pieces in 1812; 
at that time residing at 46 Sloane Square, 
Chelsea. He also exhibited in Suffolk Street 
and at the British Institution. His works 
were much admired, and in brilliancy and 
beauty ofexecution rivalledthose of Van Huy- 
sum. Marrying at the age of twenty-seven, the 
requirements of a growing family compelled 
him to relinquish painting for the more lu- 
crative occupation of teaching, and for 
many years he held a prominent position as 
a master, Among his pupils he numbered 
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several members of the royal family. Bur- 
gess died at the residence of his son, Mr. John 
Burgess, Leamington, on 20 Feb. 1863. Mn 
1811 he published a book on flower-painting 
and a treatise on perspective which has gone 
through several editions. Two studies by him 
are in the British Museum. . 


[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists (1878). ] 
Ibid 


BURGESS, RICHARD (1796-1881), 
biblical scholar, was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated, 
and was ordained deacon in 1820, priest 
1823, by Dr. Vernon-Harcourt, archbishop 
of York. In 1828 he was domestic chaplain 
to Lord Aylmer, and chaplain to the English 
residents at Geneva. In 1831 he became 
chaplain to a Church of England congrega- 
tion at Rome. He was made rector of Upper 
Chelsea in 1836. He continued his incum- 
bency for twenty-five years. In 1861 a testi- 
monial worth 1,2007. was presented to him 
by his parishioners and friends. Mr. Glad- 
stone, on behalf of the crown, presented him 
in 1869 to the rectory of Horningsheath- 
with-Ickworth, near Bury St. Edmunds, and 
the prebendal stall of Tottenhall in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was conferred upon him in 1850. 
He died on 12 April 1881 at Brighton, aged 85, 
Burgess was honorary secretary to the Foreign 
Aid Society, honorary member of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, correspond- 
ing member of the Pontifical Archeological 
Academy at Rome, and for eight years the 
honorary secretary to the London Diocesan 
Board of Education. He was deeply in- 
terested in the subject of national education, 
and wrote several pieces on national schools, 
school teachers, education by rates or taxes, 
besides letters to Sir James Graham, Sir 
George Grey, Dr. Hook, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, on 
kindred subjects. He wasa voluminous writer, 
In addition to a variety of sermons, his chief 
works are: 1.‘ Description of the Circus on 
the Via Appia near Rome, with some account 
of the Circensian Games,’ Lond. 1828, trans- 
lated into Italian in 1829 by Giuseppe Porta, 
2. ‘The Topography and Antiquities of Rome, 
including the recent discoveries made about 
the Forum and the Via Sacra,’ 2 vols, Lond. 
1831. 3. ‘Lectures onthe Insufficiency of Un- 
revealed Religion, and on the succeeding 
influence of Christianity, deliveredinthe Eng- 
lish Chapel at Rome,’ Lond. 1832. 4. ‘Greece 
and the Levant, or Diary of a Summer’s Ex- 
cursion,’ 2 vols. Lond. 1835. 5.‘An Enquiry 
into the state of the Church of England Con- 
gregations in France, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land,’ Lond. 1850, 6. ‘Sermons for the Times,’ 
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Lond. 1851. 7. ‘The Confessional,’ Lond. 
1852. 8. ‘Constantinople, and Greek Chris- 
tianity,’ Lond. 1855, 9.‘A City for the Pope, 
= ee Solution of the Roman Question,’ Lond. 


[Cooper’s Men of the Time (10th edit.) ; Brit, 
Mus. Cat.; Times, 19 April 1881.] J. M. 


BURGESS, THOMAS (77. 1786), painter, 
received his art education at the St. Martin’s 
Lane academy, and on becoming in 1766 a 
member of the Incorporated Society of Ar- 
tists, sent to its exhibitions numerous por- 
traits, conversation-pieces, and studies of 
various life. In 1778, when living in Kemp’s 
Row, Chelsea, he was represented for the 
first time at the Royal Academy by three 
pictures, ‘ William the Conqueror dismounted 
by his eldest Son,’ ‘ Hannibal swearing En- 
mity to the Romans,’ and ‘Our Saviour’s 
Appearance to Mary Magdalen.’ He after- 
wards exhibited a portrait of himself and 
some landscapes. In 1786 appeared ‘The 
Death of Athelwold,’ his last contribution 
to the Academy. As a teacher Burgess 
attained a high reputation, and for some time 
kept a drawing school in Maiden Lane which 
had considerable success. 


[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists 
p. 62.] 


BURGESS, THOMAS (1784?-1807), 
painter, a son of William Burgess (d. 1812) 
Lq. fee and grandson of Thomas Burgess 
(fl. 1786) [q. v.], made his first appearance at 
the Royal Academy in 1802, when he contri- 
buted ‘ Market Gardener’s House at Walham 
Green.’ In 1803 he exhibited ‘ Landscape and 
Flowers ;’ in 1804, ‘ Ruins of a Fire in Soho;’ 
andin 1805 and 1806, ‘ Derbyshireand Devon- 
shire Views.’ Of a delicate constitution, he 
was attacked with consumption, and died at 
his father’s house in Sloane Square, Chelsea, 
on 28 Noy. 1807, aged 23, an artist of great 
promise. 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists, 1878, p. 62 ; 
Gent. Mag. Ixxvii. ii. 1177.] Gan Ge 


BURGESS, THOMAS, D.D. (1756-1837), 
successively bishop of St. David’s and Salis- 
bury, born 18 Noy. 1756, was the son of a 
grocer of Odiham in Hampshire. He was 
sent in 1768 to Odiham grammar school, and 
thence in 1768 to Winchester. In 1775 he 
became a scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. In 1777, while still an under- 

aduate, he re-edited Burton’s ‘ Pentalogia.’ 
He took his B.A. on 17 Dec. 1778, won a 
prize essay in 1780, published a new edition 
of Dawes’s ‘Miscellanea Critica, which won 


(1878), 
GaGa 


for him the friendship of Tyrwhitt, and in | 
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1782 took his M.A., and became a tutor of 
his college. In 1783 he was elected a fellow. 
In 1784 he was ordained deacon and priest 
by Bishop Cornwall of Winchester. In 1785 he 
was appointed examining chaplain to Bishop 
Shute Barrington of Salisbury, and was pre- 
bendary of Salisbury, 1787-1803. Up to 1791 
he remained at Oxford, publishing various 
classical works ; but he gradually ‘turned his 
attention to sacred studies ’"—learnt Hebrew, 
and ‘imbibed deep and serious viewsof divine 
truth.’ He assisted in the promotion of Sun- 
day schools in the diocese of Salisbury, wrote 
a pamphlet against slavery and the slavetrade 
(1788), and became the friend of Hannah 
More and other members of the evangelical 
party. In 1791 Bishop Barrington was trans- 
lated to Durham, and Burgess, still his chap- 
lain, quitted Oxford for the north. In Sep- 
tember 1791 he was appointed by the bishop 
to one of the valuable prebends of Durham 
Cathedral, and in 1795 to the ‘sweet and 
delightful’ living of Winston in the same 
county. In Nov.—Dec. 1798 he held the 
prebend of Islington at St. Paul’s. In 1799 
he married a Miss Bright. He continued to 
write, and took a prominent share in re- 
ligious and educational movements. In June 
1808 his old friend Addington, then prime 
minister, appointed him bishop of St. David's. 

The bishopric of St. David’s was at that 
time hardly worth 1,200/. a year, and, being 
regarded merely as a stepping-stone to further 
promotion, its occupants not unfrequently 
completely neglected the duties of their office, 
But Burgess’s continued tenure of his Durham 
prebend gave him an adequate income, and 
he devoted himself with such zeal to the 
reformation of his diocese as to make a deep 
mark on the history of the Welsh church, 
He found the clergy ill educated, careless of 
their duties, often drunken and immoral. 
The livings were too poor to attract uni- 
versity men, and a year at the grammar 
school of Ystradmeurig was thought enough 
to qualify a youth fresh from the plough, 
and imperfectly acquainted with the English 
language, for holy orders. Burgess’s first step 
to improve classical education was to license 
four grammar schools, at which seven years’ 
study was required before ordination. In 
1804 he established the ‘Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge and Church 
Union in the Diocese of St. David’s,’ which 
aimed at raising the standard of classical 
education, at providing English and Sun- 
day schools for the poor, at spreading reli- 
gious books, and at founding libraries and a 
superannuation fund for the poorer clergy. 
Before long the bishop began to collect sub- 
scriptions with a view to establishing a 
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properly equipped college on the Oxford and 
Cambridge model, for the education of his 
clergy, both in general subjects and in theo- 
logy. He regularly set aside part of his in- 
come for the purpose, and persuaded many of 
his clergy to devote a tenth of their small 
means to the same object. By 1820 he had 
collected 11,000/., and, having obtained grants 
from the king and the universities, in 1822 
he laid the foundation-stone of St. David's 
College at Lampeter in Cardiganshire. His 
translation to another see occurred before the 
college was opened in 1827 ; but he continued 
to watch over it with the greatest interest, 
and left in his will considerable legacies to 
an institution which he regarded as the chief 
work of his life, and which has had an im- 
portant influence in spreading higher educa- 
cation in Wales. 

Meanwhile Burgess continued to perform 
his duties ‘with a zeal worthy of the best 
ages of Christianity.’ His confirmations and 
ordinations were conducted with a careful- 
ness quite remarkable at that time. By a 
large personai sacrifice of fines for renewing 
leases, he permanently increased the income 
of his see. His attendance at Histeddfodau 
showed his desire to approach the national 
sentiment of his flock, and he refused to in- 
duct clergy ignorant of Welsh into Welsh- 
speaking parishes. In 1804 he took a promi- 
nent share in establishing the Bible Society. 
In 1823 he drew up, at the king’s command, 
a plan for the foundation of the Royal Society 
of Literature, of which he was the first presi- 
dent. He still found time for copious literary 
work, consisting of charges, sermons, devo- 
tional treatises, grammars, exhortations to 
the study of Hebrew, fragments of biblical 
criticism, of controversial theology and ec- 
clesiastical politics, and attempts at eccle- 
siastical history. At one time he wrote 
tracts, which essayed to prove the Pauline 
origin, the ‘evangelical’ doctrine, and the 
independence of Rome of the old British 
church. At another he attempted to vindi- 
cate the authenticity of 1 John v. 7 against 
more powerful critics than himself. He 
wrote and spoke in parliament against the 
catholic claims. Between 1814 and 1820 he 
denounced the unitarians in a long series of 
tracts. For several years in succession he 
exhausted the patience of the Royal Society of 
Literature by a demonstration that the newly 
discovered treatise ‘De Doctrina Christiana’ 
could not be written by Milton, because its 
orthodoxy on the question of the Trinity was 
more than doubtful. In nearly all that he 
wrote Burgess had some cherished principle 
or opinion to defend, for the sake of which 
he threw away discretion and impartiality. 
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During his long career he published more 
than a hundred works; a list of which can 
be found in Harford’s ‘ Life’ (appendix and 
ch. xxxiii.), and which occupy more than 
fifteen pages of the British Museum Cata- 
logue. 

In 1825 Burgess was translated to the 
richer see of Salisbury, and left some of his 
most important works at St. David’s in an 
unfinished state. But his health needed an 
easier post, and the complaints of his in- 
attention to formal business in his new see 
show that at the age of nearly seventy his 
great activity was beginning to abate. He, 
however, made his mark upon his new diocese, 
as well as on his oldone. In 1829 he fought 
desperately the last battle against catholic 
emancipation by letters to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, published in the newspapers, and by 
a violent harangue in the House of Lords. 
He established in Salisbury a church union 
society, analogous to that in St. David’s, and 
showed great energy in visiting, confirming, 
educating, andordaining. For several years 
he suffered from wealmness of vision, and in 
1835 he was seized with an apoplectic fit. 
His health now rapidly sank. He still had 
enough energy to protest in 1836 against Lord 
Melbourne’s Irish church policy. He died 
on Sunday, 19 Feb., and was buried at Salis- 
bury on 27 Feb. 1837. 


[Harford’s Life of Bishop Burgess.] T. F.T. 
BURGESS, THOMAS, D D. (1791-1854), 


catholic prelate, was born in Lancashire 
1 Oct. 1791, and educated at Ampleforth, 
where he became a professed monk of the 
order of St. Benedict 13 Oct. 1807. In 1830 
he was secularised, and in conjunction with 
Father Edward Metcalfe he endeavoured to 
raise up a new collegiate establishment at 
Prior Park, near Bath. After he had stayed 
there some time Bishop Baines transferred 
him to Cannington, then appointed him to 
the charge of Portland Chapel, Bath (1832), 
and finally ordered him to Monmouth, On 
the resignation of Dr. Hendren, the first 
bishop of Clifton, Burgess was elected to 
succeed him, and was consecrated 27 July 
1851. His death occurred at Westbury-on- 
Trym 27 Noy. 1854. 


[Tablet, December 1854, pp. 760, 773, 788; 
Catholic Directory (1854), 77; Gent. Mag. new 
ser, xlili. 109; Oliver’s Catholic Religion in 
Cornwall, 255.] T. C, 


BURGESS, WILLIAM (1749 ?-1812), 
painter, son of Thomas Burgess (jl. 1786) 
[q. v.], achieved his first success as early as 
1761, when he was awarded a premium by 
the Society of Arts. ‘He exhibited portraits 
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and conversation-pieces with the free Society 
of Artists in 1769 and 1771, and at the Royal 
Academy, commencing in 1774, portraits in 
chalk, small whole-lengths, groups, “ Gipsy 
Boy and Girl,” and occasionally landscape 
views. He last exhibited in 1799,’ Like his 
father, he was probably better known as a suc- 
cessful teacher of drawing, in which occupa- 
tion he made more money than by his pic- 
tures. Burgess died in Sloane Square, Chel- 
sea, on 12 May 1812, at the age of 63. He 
was the father of H..W. Burgess, landscape- 
painter to William IV. 


[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists 
62; Gent. Mag. lxxxii. i. 501.] 


BURGESS, WILLIAM (1755 ?-1813), 
engraver, in conjunction with his son, Hil- 
kiah, published a set of prints of the Lincoln- 
shire churches, and of Lincoln and Ely ca- 
thedrals. To the profession of an artist he 
united that of a baptist minister, and pre- 
sided over a congregation of that sect at 
Fleet in Lincolnshire for twenty years. He 
was also the author of a controversial pamph- 
let on the works of Dr. Adam Clarke. He 
died suddenly at Fleet on 11 Dec. 1818, in 
his fifty-ninth year (Gent, Mag. |xxxiii. ii. 
771). 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists (1878), 
p. 62.] G. G. 


BURGESS, WILLIAM OAKLEY 
(1818-1844), mezzotint engraver, was the 
son of the parish surgeon of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, London. He was born in 1818, and 
early in life became a pupil of Thomas Goff 
Lupton, the mezzotint engraver, with whom 
he remained until he was twenty. He 
applied himself with great earnestness to his 
art, and acquired much delicacy in its prac- 
tice. His death, which took place on 24 Dec. 
1844, in the twenty-seventh year of his age, 
was caused by an abscess in the head, sup- 
posed to have arisen from a blow of a skittle- 
ball some years before. 

Burgess’s best engravings are after the 
works of SirThomas Lawrence. They include 
a larger and a smaller plate of the Duke of 
Wellington, both of which are remarkable 
for their admirably graduated tones, as well 
as the portraits of General Sir John Moore 
and of Charlotte, duchess of Northumberland, 
which were published in the series of fifty 
plates of ‘Hngravings from the choicest 
‘Works of Sir Thomas Lawrence,’ 1835-45. 

[Historical Register, 4 Jan. 1845; Art Union, 
1845, p. 101.] R. E. G. 

BURGH, BENEDICT (jf. 1472), clerk 
and translator, became rector of Sandon, 
Essex, in 1440, archdeacon of Colchester in 


(1878), p. 
@.4, 


1465, prebendary of St. Paul’s in 147%, and 
was afterwards made ‘high canon of St. 
Stephen’s’ at Westminster. He continued 
Lydgate’s ‘Secretes of Philosophers.’ The 
whole work was edited by Mr. Robert Steele 
for the Early English Text Society in 1893. 
Burgh also translated Cato’s precepts into 
English verse. The opening words of Cax- 
ton’s translation of Cato’s precepts, printed on 
23 Dec. 1483, are: ‘Here begynneth the pro- 
logue or prohemye of the booke callid Caton, 
whiche booke hath ben translated out of Latin 
in to Englysshe by Mayster Benet Burgh, late 
Archedeken of Colchester and hye chanon of 
Saint Stephens at Wesmestre, which ful 
craftly hath made it in balade ryal for the 
erudicion of my lorde Bousher, sone and 
heyr at that tyme to my lord the erle of 
Estsex.’ Burgh then was probably tutor of 
the young Lord Bouchier, and was certainly 
dead in 1483. 

[Newcourt’s Repertorium, ii. 517; Le Neve’s 
Fasti, ed. Hardy, ii. 341; Caxton’s Cato in the 
Library of the British Museum; Ames’s Typogr. 
Antiq. (Herbert), 49 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. 140.] 

W. H. 


BURGH, HUBERT de (d. 1243), chief 
justiciar, is said to have been the son of a 
brother of William FitzAldelm, steward of 
Henry II and lord of Connaught (Due- 
DALE'S Baronage). He was employed by 
Richard I. When John divorced his wife, 
Isabella of Gloucester, in 1200, he sent Hu- 
bert and other ambassadors from Rouen to 
the king of Portugal, to ask his daughter in 
marriage. Although the king was so un- 
mindful of the safety of his ambassador as 
to marry Isabella of Angouléme during the 
course of their embassy, they nevertheless re- 
turned in safety. Thenext year Hubert, who 
now appears as the king’s chamberlain, was 
gent with a hundred knights to guard the 
Welsh march. The famous story that forms 
the groundwork of Shakespeare’s ‘King John,’ 
act iy. sc. 1, 2, rests on the authority of 
Ralph of Coggeshall, who says that Hubert 
was castellan of Falaise; that he had charge 
of Arthur of Brittany, after he was taken at 
Mirabel; that he kept him in strict custody 
in fetters fastened round his ankles with 
three rings; that John, enraged at the gallant 
attacks of the Bretons, sent a messenger to 
Falaise with orders to mutilate and blind 
his nephew, and that Hubert had the mes- 
senger turned out of the castle, believing 
that the king would repent him of his cruel 
order. In the hope of checking the forays of 
the Bretons, he pretended, we are told, that 
the king’s command had been obeyed, and 
that Arthur was dead. When, however, the 
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Bretons heard this, they grew fiercer than 
before, and Hubert was soon forced to declare 
the truth. John was glad when he heard it, 
for some of his knights told him that had it 
been otherwise no man would have dared to 
hold a castle for him against the king of 
France for fear of reprisals. Arthur was 
shortly afterwards taken from Hubert’s care, 
and sent to Rouen (RatpH CoaexsH. 139- 
143). Considerable doubt has been thrown 
upon this story [see ARTHUR OF BrirTTany]. 
Ralph of Coggeshall is no bad authority, as 
he was generally careful to get his informa- 
tion from the best sources; but the whole 
transactions connected with Arthur’s fate are 
full of uncertainty. When Philip of France 
had pronounced the second sentence of for- 
feiture against John, Hubert was sent to 
declare the king’s readiness to answer all 
charges in his lord’s court, and to demand a 
safe-conduct for him. In 1204, when almost 
the whole of the rest of Poitou had fallen 
into the hands of the French, Hubert gal- 
lantly held the castle of Chinon against them. 
After a siege lasting for a whole year, the 
castle, which men had always deemed too 
strong to be taken, was so shattered that 
Hubert was forced to leave it. He then met 
the enemy in the open field, and after a stout 
fight was badly wounded and taken prisoner. 
In 1214he appears as seneschal of Niort (Close 
Rolls) and of Poitou, and as a party to the 
truces made in that year with the court of 
La Marche and the king of France (RymzR, 
Federa, i. 63, 64, 2nd edit.; Gui. ARMoRIC, 
Recueil des Hist. xvii. 91,104). He received 
various grants from John, and at different 
periods of the reign was sheriff of seven 
counties. He was on the king’s side at Run- 
nymede, and his name is mentioned in the 
first clause of the great charter as one of 
those by whose advice it was granted, and in 
the list given by Matthew Paris of the lords 
who upheld the twenty-five conservators of 
the charter. He first appears as justiciar in 
June 1215, the month in which the charter 
was signed by the king. On the landing of 
Louis in 1216, John committed Dover Castle 
to his keeping. He vigorously defended it 
against the assault of the French, and slew 
so many of the enemy that Louis determined 
to reduce it by blockade. Hubert is said to 
have roughly repulsed the messengers of 
Louis, who offered him Norfolk and Suffolk 
to hold in fee if he would join his party. The 
siege began 22 July, and by 14 Oct. the castle 
had suffered so severely that Hubert made a 
truce with Louis as far as the siege was con- 
cerned, in order that he might see whether 
the king would send him help. Louis seems 
now to have broken up the blockade (RALPH 
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CoaexrsH. 182; WILL. Cov.i.232; WENDOVER, 
iv. 4). 

eben the Earl of Pembroke was made 
regent on the accession of Henry III, Hubert 
continued to hold the office of justiciar. In 
the summer of 1217 any chance of success 
which Louis still had depended on the arrival 
of the reinforcements sent by his wife, and 
despatched in a fleet commanded by Eustace 
the Monk. Hubert, believing that if these 
troops effected a landing the kingdom would 
be undone, urged William Marshall and the 
bishop of Winchester to join him in attack- 
ing the fleet. They refused on the ground 
of their ignorance of nautical matters. He 
then gathered the ships of the Cinque Ports, 
and picked out the stoutest men of his gar- 
rison at Dover. After receiving the sacra- 
ment from hischaplain Luke, he charged the 
men he left in Dover Castle, adjuring them 
by Christ’s blood that, if he should be taken, 
they should rather let him be hanged than 
give up the castle; ‘for,’ said he, ‘it is the 
key of England.’ The fleet was blessed by 
the bishop of Salisbury, and set sail 24 Aug. 
The number of Hubert’s ships is somewhat 
differently stated; at the highest computa- 
tion he had no more than sixteen large and 
twenty small vessels, while the French fleet 
consisted of eighty large and many smaller 
ships. While the French running before a 
fresh breeze made straight for the North 
Foreland, the English steered a slanting 
course, holding their luff, as though making 
for Calais (‘obliquando tamen dracenam, id 
est loof’). Eustace therefore kept a straight 
course, not thinking that he should be at- 
tacked by so small a force. As soon, how- 
ever, as the English ships had got well to 
windward, the French running to leeward 
all the time, they bore down on the enemy, 
and so came into collision with their rear. 
The rest of the French fleet being dead to 
leeward was unable to come to the help of 
the ships attacked, and was overpowered in 
separate detachments. Only fifteen or seven- 
teen ships escaped, fifty-five were taken, and 
the rest were sunk. HEustace the Monk was 
beheaded, and no quarter was given save to 
nobles and knights, who were spared for the 
sake of ransom. The fight lasted a whole 
day. As the commander of our fleet in this, 
the first of our great naval victories, Hubert 
de Burgh is entitled to the credit of the mas- 
terly movement which enabled our few ships 
to overpower the vastly superior force of the 
enemy (Marv. Parts, ili. 29; Ann. de Waver- 
leia, Ann. de Wigornia, Ann. Monast. ii. 288, 
iv. 408; explanation supplied by Prof. J. K, 
Laveuton). Hubert on his landing was met 
by atriumphal procession of ministers of state, 
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nobles, soldiery, and people, headed by five 
bishops in their robes, with crosses and ban- 
ners, chanting and praising God for a victory 
that men deemed nothing less than miracu- 
lous. A French version of this battle is that 
a single French ship carrying Eustace the 
Monk left the main body of the fleet to attack 
a few English vessels that were crossing the 
channel; and that this ship was attacked by 
four English ones, and, being unsupported by 
the rest, was destroyed. Eustace was slain, 
and the French fleet then put back to their 
own shore (Gut. Armortc. Recueil, xvii. 111). 
Hubert’s victory led to the treaty of Lambeth, 
11 Sept. 1217, to which he was a party, and 
to the evacuation of England by the French. 

The death of theregent in 1219 gave Hubert 
the first place in the kingdom after the legate. 
His special work was ‘ to replace the working 
of theadministrative system in English hands’ 
(Srusss, Const. Hist. ii. 32), In this work he 
had to contend against a powerful foreign 
interest. The real head of the foreign party, 
which aimed at appropriating all administra- 
tive offices, was Peter des Roches, the Poi- 
tevin bishop of Winchester, upheld for a while 
by the legate Pandulf ; the ostensible leaders 
were William of Aumale, the Earl of Chester, 
and Fallkes de Breauté. In his struggle 
with this party Hubert upheld the right of 
Englishmen to all offices in their own admini- 
strative system; he was thus ‘the first of our 
statesmen to convert the emotion of natio- 
nality into a principle of political action’ 
(SHIRLEY, Introd. Royal Letters of Hen. II1). 
The first sign of the coming struggle was a 
dispute about the appointment of a seneschal 
for Poitou. Pandulf and the bishop of Win- 
chester were in favour of giving the office to 
a Poitevin, while Hubert wished for an Eng- 
lishman. The efforts of Archbishop Langton 
and Hubert brought about the resignation of 
Pandulf, and the justiciar thus gained the 
supreme power. He had many enemies, and 
their number was increased by his imprudent 
severity. When, in 1222,a riot broke out in 
London, he seized and hanged the ringleader, 
Constantine, one of the chief men of the city, 
with his nephew, and one of his principal 
abettors, and took a large number of prisoners, 
whom he caused to be mutilated before they 
were released. These severe measures were 
not forgotten by the Londoners. Some part 
of the hatred of the nobles against Hubert 
arose from jealousy. The young king trusted 
him implicitly. He had great wealth, partly 
derived from royal grants, and partly from 
his marriages. His first wife was Joan, 
daughter of William, earl of Devon, lord of 
the Isle of Wight, and widow of William 
Brewer, the younger; his second was Bea- 


trice, daughter of William of Warenne, and 
widow of Lord Bardulf; his third, Isabella, 
daughter and heiress of William, second earl 
of Gloucester, the repudiated wife of King 
John, and at the time of her marriage with Hu- 
bert the widow of Geoffrey Mandeville, fifth 
earl of Essex. All these marriages greatly 
enriched him. In 122] he made a yet higher 
match; for when the marriage of Alexander I] 
of Scotland and Joan, King Henry’s sister, 
was celebrated at York, Hubert married Mar- 
garet, Alexander’s sister, in the same city. 
The anger of the nobles against Hubert was 
aggravated by the demand that the royal 
castles which had been committed by John 
into the keeping of different lords should be 
surrendered to the crown, a measure highly 
needful for the maintenance of orderly govern- 
ment, and for the attainment of the national 
policy of which Hubert was the representa- 
tive. An attempt was made by William of 
Aumale in 1221 to resist this demand, and its 
utter failure served for a while to strengthen 
Hubert’s position. The discontent, however, 
was too deep to be easily quelled, and the 
Earl of Chester next came forward as the 
mouthpiece of the foreign party which de- 
sired to disturb the peace of the kmgdom. In 
January 1222 the archbishop held a council 
at London to compose the disputes that had 
arisen between the Harl of Chester on the 
one side and the Earl of Salisbury and the 
justiciar who are called regents (‘regis rec- 
tores et regni,’ WILL. Cov. ii. 251) on the 
other. A threat of excommunication kept 
matters quiet for a time. In order to make 
the position of the discontented lords com- 
pletely untenable, Hubert in 1223 procured 
a letter from Honorius III, declaring Henry 
competent to govern, and commanding the 
barons to obey him. Towards the end of the 
year he conducted a successful campaign in 
Wales. On his return he found the discon- 
tented lords engaged in a conspiracy to seize 
the Tower of London, in order to force the 
king to dismiss him. He prevented their 
design. Then the archbishop and bishops 
persuaded the leaders of the party to come 
tothe king. They laid their complaints before 
him, declaring, according to one writer un- 
favourable to Hubert, that he was a waster 
of the royal treasure and an oppressor of the 
people. Hubert turned fiercely on the Bishop 
of Winchester, accused him of being at the 
bottom of the disturbance, and called him 
a traitor. The bishop in answer vowed that 
he would get the justiciar turned out of office 
if it cost him every penny he had, and left 
the council in a rage (Ann. de Dunstap. ul. 
84). Peace was made between the parties 
by the archbishop. The overthrow of Falkes 
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de Breauté [q.v.] the next year destroyed the 
power of the party to which he belonged. 
The national policy of Hubert was crowned 
with success, and for the time his position 
was secured (Const. Hist. ii. 34-6). 

The depression of the alien party left Hubert 
virtual master of the king and kingdom. He 
used his power to strengthen the throne, and 
to keep England at peace at home and abroad. 
At the same time he lost no opportunity of 
enriching himself and his relations. Little 
or nothing is known of his descent, and there 
are indications that his family was at least 
not held to be equal with those of the great 
nobles of England, who saw with disgust the 
riches and honours that were heaped upon 
him. It was, however, no part of his policy 
to depress the barons, and indeed the mar- 
riages between members of the royal famil 
and the house of the Earls Marshall are evi- 
dence (as Dr. Stubbs has pointed out, Const. 
Hist. ii. 48) that he sought to enlist them for 
the support of the throne. On the death of 
William, earl of Arundel, in 1224, Hubert 
was made guardian of the earldom and of 
the young heir, Hugh, and the next year he 
was made guardian of the lands and of the 
heir of Hugh Bigod, earl of Norfolk. These 
and such like grants must have caused some 
anger among the nobles, who thus saw 
themselves shut out from opportunities of 
considerable power and profit. At the Christ- 
mascouncil of 1224 Hubert demanded a grant 
on behalf of the king. In answer the barons 
asked for a renewal of the great charter. A 
confirmation was granted, 11 Feb. 1225, and 
was signed by the justiciar. In 1226 a report 
was raised that William Longsword, earl of 
Salisbury, the king’s uncle, had been lost at 
sea. Hubert at once asked the king to allow 
his nephew, Reimund, to marry the Countess 
Ela. The king agreed, subject to the consent 
of the lady. When Reimund went wooing, 
he was received with muchindignation. The 
countess told him that she had heard of her 
lord’s safety, and that, even had it been other- 
wise, she was too noble to marry a man of 
his rank. On the earl’s return he com- 
plained bitterly to the king of the justiciar’s 
conduct in sending a base fellow (‘degenerem 
virum quendam’) to woo his wife while he 
was alive, and vowed that if Henry would 
not do him right, he would seek his revenge 
himself, whatever evil he might bring on the 
kingdom. The justiciar made up the quarrel 
by giving him valuable presents, and invited 
him to eat at his house. The earl accepted 
the invitation, and soon afterwards fell sick 
and died. Among the special characteristics 
of the age is to be reckoned the prevalence of 
poisoning. Men were suspected of this crime 
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on the most frivolous ee (Marr. Paris, 
Introd. vii. ed. Luard). When Hubert’s 
enemies were at last able to make their voices 
heard, they accused him of causing the deaths 
of the earl and of Falkes de Breauté, which 
both happened in 1226, though Falkes died 
at St. Cyriac, and there seems no ground for 
supposing that either of them met with foul 
play. Beforelong Hubert obtained the widow 
of William Mandeville, earl of Essex, as wife 
for Reimund, and another of his nephews, 
Thomas of Blundville, a clerk of the ex- 
chequer, was at his instance made bishop of 
Norwich. His brother Geoffrey already held 
the bishopric of Ely (1225-8). 

Hubert was now strong enough to adopt a 
decisive policy. At a council held at Oxford 
in February 1227, the king by his advice 
declared himself of full age, and dismissed 
his governor, the Bishop of Winchester, who 
left England, and remained abroad for nearly 
five years. A new seal was made; the 
forest charters were declared obsolete, and 
notice was given to the religious houses that, 
if they wished to retain their privileges, they 
must sue for a renewal of their charters—a 
process entailing payment. These measures 
were put down to the justiciar, who, it is 
said, arbitrarily fixed the sum each convent 
had to pay. Harsh as these measures seem, 
it must be remembered that the state was 
greatly prejudiced by the existence of private 
rights and privileges, and that of those then 
existing many had been granted in a wasteful 
spirit, and many had doubtless been assumed 
without any grant (Ann. Dunstap. iii. 105). 
In the advice the justiciar gave on these 
matters he followed out that policy of re- 
sumption which he had before applied to 
the royal castles, and wisely laboured to 
secure the crown the means needed for the 
purposes of government, without burdening 
the people at large. At the Oxford coun- 
cil Hubert was made earl of Kent. In the 
course of a quarrel that arose about this time 
between the king and his brother Richard, 
earl of Cornwall, he is said to have advised 
Henry to seize the earl and imprison him. 
The ready support the earl received at this 
crisis from the other nobles is a sign of their 
dislike ofthejusticiar’sadministration. When, 
in 1228, war broke out with the Welsh, and 
the castle of Montgomery was besieged, Henry 
granted the honour and castle to the jus- 
ticiar, and went with him to raise the siege. 
The expedition was on the whole disastrous, 
many of the king’s men were in alliance with 
Llewelyn, and the army was badly provi- 
sioned. The failure was put down to the 
justiciar (Ann. Dunstap. iil. 110, Some legal 
proceedings, in which the men of Dunstaple 
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came off badly, are to be noticed in connection 
with the life of Hubert, as they doubtless 


afford the key to the unfavourable notices | 


given of him in the Dunstaple annals), In 
spite of the ill success of the king in this war, 
he longed to undertake a more serious expedi- 
tion. Envoys from the nobles of Gascony, 
Aquitaine, and Poitou, and from the chief 
men of Normandy, urged him to war with 
the French king. 


peace, succeeded in staving off the matter for 
a season. But the king, no less headstrong 
than fickle and incapable, was set on a 
French expedition, and overruled the justi- 
ciar. At Michaelmas 1229 a large force 
was gathered at Portsmouth ready to em- 
bark. At the last moment it was found that 
there were not half enough ships for the 
transport of the army. The king fell into a 
violent rage, and laid the whole blame on the 
weve In the hearing of all, he called 

im an ‘old traitor, and declared that this 
was the second time he had brought failure 
on him, and that he had been bribed by the 
French queen. Utterly carried away by his 
anger, he drew his sword, and would have 
slain the justiciar, had not the Earl of Chester 
and other bystanders interposed. Hubert 
withdrew himself for a while until the king’s 
wrath had cooled (W=ENDOVER, iv. 204). In 
spite of this violent scene, he still remained 
at the head of affairs. He kept the king from 
sending a body of knights to join the discon- 
tented nobles of Britanny. ‘It would,’ he 
said, ‘be simply sending them to die.’ He 
went with the army in 1230 on the expedi- 


tion the king made to Poitou and Gascony, | 


The result showed the wisdom of the advice 
he had vainly given; no good was done, and 
much money was wasted. On his return he 
was sent to quell a rising of the Welsh, who 
were laying waste the country about Mont- 
gomery; he beheaded all his prisoners, and 
sent their heads to the king. Instead of in- 
timidating the Welsh, this severe measure 
only made them fiercer. j 
Although Hubert had crushed the alien 
lords, another and more subtle attack was 
made by aliens on the rights of Englishmen, 
on the side of the church. Papal collectors 
drew. vast sums out of the country, and 
English benefices were made the spoil of 
Italian priests. A widespread confederacy 
was secretly made to resist this foreign ag- 
gression, and many acts of violence were com- 
mitted on papal officers and alien clergy. The 
justiciar was believed to have abetted these 
disturbances. Nothing could have more 
surely turned the king away from him than 
this belief, for Henry delighted in subjecting 


i Hubert, who knew the. 
emptiness of the treasury, and the need of | 
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himself to Rome. In 1231 Hubert had « 
dispute with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
As guardian of the lands of the young Earl 
of Gloucester, he held the castle and town 
of Tonbridge. Archbishop Richard claimed 
them as held of the see. The king declared 
that the earl held of him in chief, and that 
the wardship of his lands pertained to the 
crown, The archbishop carried his cause to 
Rome. When he came there he said what 
evil he could against the justiciar. He de- 
clared that Hubert’s wife Margaret was too 
near akin to his former wife Isabella, and 
also, as it seems, that he had neglected to fulfil 
a vow of pilgrimage. He complained that he 
was the king’s one counsellor, all others were 
as nothing, and that he had invaded the rights 
of the church of Canterbury. The king’s 
proctors spoke in vain on behalf of their master 
and the justiciar. Hubert had, however, been 
absolved from his vow of pilgrimage, and as 
to his marriage he managed, so it is said (Ann. 
Dunstap. iii. 128), to obstruct the hearing of 
the case by legal hindrances. In the course 
of this year the Bishop of Winchester re- 
turned to England. His return decided the 
downfall of the justiciar. Renewed incur- 
sions of the Welsh gave him an opportunity 
of bringing matters to a crisis. In company 
with other counsellors he represented to the 
king the scandal of these constant forays. 
Henry replied bycomplaining that his treasury 
was empty. ‘The counsellors answered that 
his poverty arose from his grants. Acting 
on the bishop’s suggestion, the king took 
away the treasurership from Hubert’s friend 
Ranulf Brito, and gave it to the bishop’s 
nephew, Peter of Rievaulx. The bishop was 
now all-powerful with Henry, yet even as 
late as June 1232 Hubert received a grant 
for life of the justiciarship of Ireland. On 
29 July, however, acting on the advice of the 
Bishop of Winchester, the king turned him 
out of office, and demanded an account of all 
receipts and payments during his own reign 
and the reign of his father, together with an 
account of his proceedings in the matter of 
the Italian priests. Hubert pleaded a charter 
of quittance granted by John, but the bishop 
declared that the charter had lost all force 
by the death of the grantor. The next move 
against him was a series of distinct charges, 
viz. that he had prevented the marriage of 
Henry III and Margaret of Austria; that he 
had prevented the recovery of Normandy; 
that he seduced Margaret of Scotland, and 
married her in the hope of gaining the crown 
of that kingdom, and thelike. His property 
and offices were taken from him, Dover Castle 
he had to give up to the new treasurer, and 
the wardship of the Earl of Gloucester to 
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the bishop. A large number of additional 
charges, founded on hearsay and some of the 
wildest character, were next brought. He 
had poisoned, it was said, William, earl of 
Salisbury, William Marshall, earl of Pem- 
broke, Falkes de Breauté, and Archbishop 
Richard, and had gained the king’s favour 
by sorcery. The Londoners complained that 
he had put Constantine to death unjustly, and 
without trial, and the king caused a procla- 
mation to be made through the city that he 
was ready to receive complaints against him. 

A day was fixed for hearing the charges 
against Hubert, but he knew that his cause 
was prejudged, and fled for sanctuary to Mer- 
ton Priory. When the king heard this, he 
sent a letter to the mayor of London, bidding 
him instantly summon the citizens and bring 
Hubert before him by force, alive or dead. 
Late asit was in the evening, the mayorcaused 
the city bell to be rung out. The citizens 
came together and rejoiced greatly when they 
heard what was required of them ( WENDOVER, 
iv. 250). Two of the wiser among them, how- 
ever, perplexed at this order to violate sanc- 
tuary, and alarmed at the possible conse- 
quences of this tumultuary proceeding, roused 
the Bishop of Winchester from sleep and 
asked his advice. Herecommended them to 
obey the king’s orders. Before it was light 
a vast host, reckoned at 20,000 men, marched 
like an army towards Merton. The Earl of 
Chester, however, warned the king of the 
danger of raising the mob, and Henry for- 
bade the citizens to proceed. The only one 
among the royal counsellors who spoke for 
Hnbert was his former chaplain Luke, for 
whom in the days of his prosperity he had 
procured the archbishopric of Dublin (Marr. 
Paris, v. 531). At his request some little 
time was allowed the fallen minister to 
prepare his answers to the charges brought 
against him. Hubert left Merton, having, 
it was believed, a safe-conduct from the 
king. He joined his wife at St. Edmunds, 
and thence went to Brentwood, which be- 
longed to his nephew, the bishop of Norwich. 
The king believed that he intended to flee 
the kingdom, and sent armed men to take 
him. Hubert took refuge in the Boisars 
chapel, hard by the bishop’s house. The 
king’s men took him thence by force. A 
smith was called to fetter him. He asked 
for whose legs the fetters were intended, and 
when he was told that they were to bind 
Hubert de Burgh, he swore that he would 
have nothing to do with the job. The men 
then bound Hubert with cords, placed him 
on a horse, led him to London, and lodged 
himin the Tower. When the Bishop of Lon- 
don heard of it he hastened to the king, and 
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declared that unless he sent Hubert back 
again he would excommunicate all concerned 
in this breach of the peace of holy church. 
Hubert was accordingly taken back to the 
chapel, which was strictly watched by the 
sheriffs of Hertford and Essex. No one, not 
even his son, was allowed to go to him. Two 
servants brought him food. While he was 
thus besieged he heard of the death of his 
enemy the Earl of Chester. ‘May the Lord 
be merciful to him,’ he said, and, taking 
the psalter, he read the service for his soul. 
Although the king forbade any one to men- 
tion his name, the Archbishop of Dublin did 
not cease to plead for him. The king said 
that he might either leave England, swearing 
never to return, or suffer imprisonment for 
life, or own himself a traitor. Hubert re- 
fused to accept any of these proposals, but 

romised, if the king wished it, to leave 

ngland for a while. At last his supplies of 
food were cut off, and rather than die of 
hunger he delivered himself up to the sheriffs. 
He was taken to London fettered, and again 
imprisoned in the Tower. It was told the 
king that he had a large treasure deposited 
at the new Temple. The master refused to 
give it up without authority. Hubert, how- 
ever, declared that he would submit to the 
king’s pleasure. The royal messengers found 
a vast amount of plate, money, and jewels, 
and transferred them to the treasury. Hu- 
bert’s enemies declared that his dishonesty 
was now proved, and pressed the king to 
put him to death. Henry had, however, by 
this time ‘come a little to himself’ (Marz. 
Paris, iii. 283). ‘I have heard,’ he said, 
‘that from his boyhood he was a faithful 
servant, first to my uncle Richard and after- 
wards to King John my father, and if he 
has done me ill I will never slay him un- 
justly.’ He allowed Hubert all the lands 
he had inherited or bought for his main- 
tenance, and gave him in charge to four 
earls, who lodged him in Devizes Castle, and 
who, on 28 Feb. 1233, released him from his 
chains (Ann. de Theok, i. 88). Soon after 
this both the king and the Bishop of Win- 
chester received letters from Gregory IX 
urging his release. The bishop, however, 
eagerly desired his death, and prayed the 
king that he would give him the custody of 
Devizes Castle, in order, it was believed, 
that he might thus be able to slay him. 
Hubert heard this from his friends at the 
court, and accordingly, one night about 
Michaelmas, he made his escape from the 
castle with the help of the two servants who 
attended on him, and took refuge in Devizes 
church. In the morning, when the warders 
missed him, they went in a body to the 
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church, and with fists and sticks drove him 
and his two servants back to the castle, 
where they placed him in stricter confine- 
ment. The Bishop of Salisbury, however, 
came in haste to Devizes and bade the men 
take Hubert back to the church. They re- 
fused, saying that they would rather see 
their prisoner hanged than be hanged them- 
selves, and he thereupon excommunicated 
them. Then he and the Bishop of London 
went to the king and compelled him to re- 
store Hubert to the church. In anger at 
this, Henry bade the sheriff of Wiltshire 
blockade the church and starve him out. 
On 30 Oct. Richard Siward and Gilbert 
Basset, who were wasting the lands of the 
Bishop of Winchester and of other evil coun- 
sellors, rode up to the church, carried him 
off either willing (Ann. Dunst. iii, 188) or 
unwilling (Wykes, iv. 76) to Aust, where 
they took ship and so crossed to the castle 
of Richard Marshall at Chepstow. There 
Hubert stayed, and when Earl Richard went 
to Ireland in the following year he took 
charge of his household and castles. 

In 1234 Archbishop Edmund succeeded 
in overthrowing the Bishop of Winchester, 
and shortly afterwards brought about a re- 
conciliation between the king and Hubert, 
who expressed his thankfulness to God in a 
prayer which has been recorded by the chro- 
nicler (Marr. Parts, iii. 291). Hubert’s out- 
lawry was annulled as unjust and unlawful, | 
his honours and earldom were restored, and 
he was again made one of the king’s counsel- 
lors. The marriage of his daughter Mar- 
garet to Richard of Clare, the young Earl of 
Gloucester, brought him into some trouble 
in 1286, for the earl was as yet a minor and | 
in the king’s wardship, and the marriage had | 
been celebrated without the royal license. | 
Hubert, however, protested that the match 
was not of his making, and promised to pay | 
the king some money, so the matter passed by | 
for thetime. His nameis among the witnesses 
to the confirmation of the charter granted in 
this year. Inakind of general pacification of 
the feuds of the nobles brought about by the 
legate Otho in 1237, Hubert was reconciled to _ 
his old enemy the Bishop of Winchester and | 
others of the same party. When, inthe next | 
year, the king was threatened by a general | 
insurrection of the nobles, headed by the Earl 
of Cornwall, Hubert was the only one who 
upheld him. Of him the barons now had little 
fear, for they knew that he had vowed never 
to bear arms again. His old age tempted | 
Henry to persecute him once more. In 1239 | 
the king revived a great many of the old | 
charges against him, for he considered that | 
if Hubert died while the case was still pend- | 
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ing all his goods would be at his mercy. 
The charges were read in the presence of 
the king, and perhaps by the king himself: 
they ended with a ridiculous story of an at- 
tempt on the king’s life. Hubert reminded 
Henry that he had never been a traitor to 
him or his father. ‘Had I wished to betray 
you,’ he said, ‘you would never have ob- 
tained the kingdom.’ He committed the 
task of drawing up his defence to Laurence, 
a clerk of St. Albans, who had been his 
faithful friend in all his troubles and had 
acted as his steward during his imprison- 
ment. The hearing of the case was fixed for 
30 Aug. Laurence did his work so well that, 
in spite of the efforts of the king and the 
pleaders of the royal court, the earl’s inno- 
cence was thoroughly established. (For the 
charges and Laurence’s defence see Mart. 
Paris, vi. 63-74, Addit.) In order, how- 
ever, to satisfy the king, judgment was given 
that he should surrender four castles. ‘The 
earl,’ we are told, ‘ whose long-tried faithful- 
ness had so often saved England for the 
English, bore all the king’s ungrateful per- 
secution and all his unworthy insults, nay 
even all the assaults of fortune, with calm 
patience’ (Marr. Paris, iii. 620). Before 
long he made his peace with Henry and re- 
covered his castles (Ann. de Theok. i. 112). 
He died ‘ full of days’ at Banstead on 12 May 
1243, and was buried in the house of the 
Black Friars in London, a convent he had en- 
riched with many gifts, and above all with 
that of his noble palace, standing not far 
from Westminster. This palace was bought 


of the Black Friars by Walter Gray, arch- 


bishop of York, and so bore the name of York 
Place until it became the king’s and was called 
Whitehall (Rainn, Fast: Eboracenses, 291). 
Hubert had two sons: John, who inherited 
his estates, but probably not his title, and 
Hubert, His daughter Margaret, who mar- 
ried Richard, earl of Gloucester, died before 
her father. Heis said (Duepauz, Baronage) 
to have had a second daughter. His elder 
son John, knighted in 1229, could scarcely, 
as has been supposed, have been tho child of 
his last wife, married in 1221. This wife, Mar- 
garet, daughter of William the Lion, outlived 
him and married Gilbert Marshall. 


{Roger of Wendover (Eng. Hist. Soc.); Mat- 
thew Paris’s Chron. Maj., ed. Luard (Rolls Ser.) ; 


| Annales de Theokesberia, &c., Annales Monastici, 


ed. Luard (Rolls Ser.); Walter of Coventry, ed. 
Stubbs (Rolls Ser.); Ralph of Coggeshall, ed. 
Stevenson (Rolls Ser.); Royal Letters, Hen, III, 
ed. Shirley (Rolls Ser.); Gulielmus Armoricus, 
Recueil des Historiens, xvii.; Dugdale’s Baron- 
age, 1.693; Stubbs’s Constitutional History, i. 
1-50.] W. Hi. 
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BURGH, JAMES (1714-1775), political 


writer, was born at Madderty, Perthshire, 
where his father was minister of the parish. 
His mother, Margaret, was sister of William 
Robertson, father of the historian. James 
was educated at St. Andrews, with a view 
to the ministry, but gave it up on account 
of ill-health, and went into business. Fail- 
ing in this, he went to London, where he 
corrected the press for Bowyer, and made in- 
dexes. He then became usher in a school 
at Great Marlow, where he published a pam- 
phlet called ‘Britain’s Remembrancer,’ in 
honour of the suppression of the rebellion of 
1745. It went through several editions, and 
was highly praised. After being usher for 
a short time at Enfield, he set up an academy 
at Stoke Newington in 1747. Here he re- 
mained till 1771, publishing many works, 
and making money. He then retired to 
devote himself to his chief work, ‘ Political 
Disquisitions’ He suffered severely from 
stone, and died on 26 Aug. 1775. He had 
married a widow, Mrs. Harding, in 1751, 
who survived till 1788. 

Burgh’s works are: 1. ‘Thoughts on Edu- 
cation, 1747. 2. ‘Hymn to the Creator of 
the World, with a Prose Idea of the Creator 
from his Works,’ 2nd edition, 1750. 3. ‘A 
Warning to Dram-drinkers,’ 1751. 4. ‘The 
Dignity of Human Nature, 1754, 1767, 1794 
(four books upon prudence, knowledge, vir- 
tue, and revealed religion). 5. ‘The Art of 
Speaking, 1762, 7th edition, 1792 (a school- 
book, with passages for recitation). 6. ‘ Pro- 
posals .. . for an Association against the ini- 
quitous Practices of Engrossers, Forestallers, 
Jobbers, &c., and for reducing the Price of 
Provisions, especially Butchers’ Meat,’ 1764. 
7. ‘An Account of the . . . Cessares, a people 
of South America,’ in nine letters from Mr. 
Vander Neck, 1764 (a political utopia after 
Sir T. More’s fashion). 8. ‘Crito, or Essays 
on various Subjects, 1766 (written to ex- 
pound his political and educational views, 


and to explain the origin of evil, after an in- | 
terview with the Princess Dowager of Wales, | 


Dr. Tales, her clerk of the closet, and appa- 
rently Lord Waldegrave, who thought that 
the world might be improved by an association 
for a supply of good periodical writing. A 
second volume appeared in 1767, with more 
political remarks, and a further explanation 
of the origin of evil). 9. ‘Political Dis- 
quisitions ;” two volumes in 1774, and a 
third in 1775. This is an inquiry into public 
errors, defects, and abuses, and contains a 
good many statistics as to the state of the 
representation, taxation, and so forth, which 
show that Burgh was a strong reformer for 
his time, in spite of his relations with the 
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princess. When Dr. Parr was asked whether 


he had read this book, he said in reply, ‘ Have 
I read my Bible, sir?’ (Nicnors, Id/ustra- 
tions, vi. 61). Burgh also published various 
papers in the newspapers in defence of annual 
parliaments, a place-bill, and the claims of the 
American colonists. A little book printed 
for his pupils was pirated by a bookseller in 
1754 as ‘ Youth’s Friendly Monitor.’ 


[Biog. Brit. art. by Kippis, from personal 
knowledge and Burgh’s widow's information; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ii. 263, 430.] L.8 


BURGH, Str JOHN (1562-1594), mili- 
tary and naval commander, a lineal descen- 
dant of Hubert de Burgh, was a younger 
son of William, fourth lord Burgh of Gains- 
borough, and brother of Thomas, fifth lord 
Burgh, lord-deputy in Ireland. The first 
mention of him that has been preserved is in 
1585, when he raised a body of men in Lin- 
colnshire for service beyond the sea, em- 
barked with them at Hull on 25 Aug., and 
commanded them in the campaigns in the 
Netherlands, under the Earl of Leicester, and 
afterwards under Lord Willoughby. He was 
knighted by Leicester and appointed governor 
of Doesburg ; in the early months of 1588 he 
was for some little time governor of the Briel, 


| possibly as his brother’s deputy (Brit. Mus. 


Egerton MS. 1943, f. 1), at which time he 
wrote to Lord Willoughby, imploring his fa- 
vourable consideration, as he had had no pay 
for nineteen months, and was in extreme need. 
In September 1589 he commanded one of the 
regiments which went to France with Lord 
Willoughby to the support of Henry IV, from 
whom, although already knighted, he received 
the honour of knighthood on the field of Ivry, 
in recognition of his distinguished conduct in 
the battle. 

On his return to England he became as- 
sociated with Sir Walter Raleigh, and was in 
1592 appointed by him to command his ship 
the Roebuck, one of a squadron fitted out 
by the queen, Raleigh, the Earl of Cumber- 
land, and others, to intercept the Spanish 
treasure ships. The little squadron put to sea 
under the command of Burgh, another squa- 
dron being detached under Sir Martin Fro- 
bisher. On 3 Aug. Burgh (near the Azores) 
fell in with the Madre de Dios, or, as she was 
then called, the Great Carrack, and captured 
her after a running fight of some sixteen 
hours’ duration. Her value, with her freight, 
was estimated at something like 500,000/.,and 
after a great deal of irregular plundering it 
did actually amount to more than 140,0001. 
The disputes as to the shares of what remained 
ran exceedingly high. Of irregular plunder 


| Sir John’s share was but small, and was de- 
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clared by the commissioners to be within 
reason ; but the disappointed men refused to 
accept this decision, and much recrimination 
followed. Out of this probably arose a quarrel 
with Mr. John Gilbert, whose name suggests 
some relationship to Raleigh. The quarrel 
resulted in a challenge sent by Burgh, in 
which he desired his antagonist not to use 
boyish excuses, or he would beat him like a 
boy (March 1593-4; Cal. 8. P. Dom. 1591-4, 
p- 477). Gilbert accepted the challenge, 
claiming the choice of weapons and choosing 
single rapiers. In default of exact evidence 
the agreement of dates leads to the conclu- 
sion that the duel took place, and that Burgh 
was killed. He was buried in St. Andrew’s 
Chapel in Westminster Abbey, where, in the 
following year, a tablet was erected to his 
memory. This has now disappeared; but, 
according to a copy of the inscription pre- 
served by Croll (The Antiquities of St. Peter's 
or the Abbey Church of Westminster, by J. C. 
1711, p. 198), Burgh is said to have been taken 
away ‘morte immatura,’ in the thirty-second 
year of his age, on 7 March 1594. The inscrip- 
tion seemsto imply, and—by Croll and others, 
including the late Dean Stanley—has been 
understood to imply, that Burgh was slain in 
boarding the Great Carrack. It distinctly 
states, however, that he brought the Carrack 
to England, and was most honourably re- 
ceived. The bold and crafty enemy whom 
Burgh despised, and at whose hands he fell, 
may very well have been Mr. Gilbert. Burke 
(Extinct and Dormant Peerages, 1846), giving 
an English version of this inscription, renders 
it ‘he fell by an untimely death in the fifty- 
third year of his age ;’ and it isso repeated in 
latereditions. Thisevidently isa mistake. The 
age of fifty-three seems incompatible with the 
‘morte immatura prereptus,’ as well as with 
the known age of William, lord Burgh, born 
in or about 1525 (Nicoxas, Historie Peerage), 
of whom Sir John was the third son. Burgh’s 
name has been spelt in different ways. Mr. 
Edwards, who in most points is scrupulously 
accurate, gives it as Borough, and that while 
immediately referring to a holograph letter 
with aclear and legible signature, Jo. Burgh. 
It may therefore be well to say that Sir 
John Burgh was a distinct person from that 
William Burroughs, the comptroller of the 
navy, who commanded the Lion in Drake’s 
expedition to Cadiz in 1587. 

[Calendars of State Papers, Domestic, 1585— 
1594; Brit. Mus. Lansdowne MS. 70, many of 
the papers of which are abstracted in Edwards’s 
Life of Raleigh, ii. 59 et seq.] J. K. L. 

BURGH, RICHARD pz (d. 1248), Irish 
settler, is said to have been the son of William 
Fitzaldhelm [q. v.], one of the early invaders 
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of Ireland (Duepatn, Baronage, Burgh ;’ 
Loven, Peerage of Ireland, ‘Clanricarde ;’ 
BENEDICTUS, i. 25); he is, however, described 
in the Close Rolls (Calendar, p. 551) as the 
son of William de Burgh, who received a 
large grant in Connaught from John, and was 
afterwards disseised by him. Richard ap- 
pears to have made a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of St. James at Compostella in 1222 (Close 
Rolls). The order of St. James had been 
founded about fifty years before; the saint 
was held in high estimation by the chivalry 
of England, and pilgrimages to his shrine 
were popular, for they had the character of 
military adventures, as well as of acts of devo- 
tion. On Richard’s return he received grants 
of all the lands in Connaught, of which he 
and his father had been disseised by John, 
and thus became lord of a great part of the 
province. In 1223 the king sent him a 
Bristol ship laden with supplies, to help him 
in his war there (Close Rolls, 1223-5; Ex- 
cerpt. Rot. Fin. p. 128). In the war with 
Aedh of Connaught in 1230 he led one of the 
divisions of the army under the command 
of Geoffrey de Marisco, and took part in a 
battle in which the Irish were defeated and 
Aedh was taken prisoner. When Peter des 
Roches succeeded in driving Richard, the 
Earl Marshall, into rebellion by his unjust 
treatment of him, he determined to draw him 
into Ireland that he might destroy him there. 
Accordingly he and his party wrote to the 
lords in Ireland, and excited them against 
him. ‘This letter, which was sealed by the 
king, came, among others, to Richard, who 
joined the conspiracy made against the earl, 
and invaded his lands. The earl went over 
to Ireland to defend his lands, and Richard 
went with Geoffrey de Marisco and the rest 
to meet him. They offered to be his allies, 
and incited him to make war against the 
king’s possessions that they might destroy him 
and divide his inheritance. None sought his 
life more eagerly than Richard. When the 
conspirators openly turned against him and 
prepared to give him battle (1 April 1234), 
Richard armed one of his Irish followers, aman 
of great strength, with his own armour, and 
charged him to slay the earl. The [rishman 
failed in his attempt, but the earl was mor- 
tally wounded somewhat later in the battle. 
During the expedition of Henry III to Poitou 
Richard and other Irish lords were persuaded 
by Maurice Fitzgerald to fit out a fleet and 
sail to join the king. They were met by the 
ships that guarded the coast of France. A 
storm separated the fleets, but the barons 
evidently had the worst of the engagement. 
Frightened alike by the rough weather and 
the attack of the French, they landed on a 
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art of the coast that was unknown to them. 
rae perished of the hardships they had to 
undergo. Among them Richard died in the 
early part of 1243, He married Egidia, 
daughter of Walter de Laci, and left an heir, 
Walter [{q.v.], and other children. He is 
the ancestor of the house of Clanricarde [see 
Buren, ULick pp]. 

[Calendar of Close Rolls; Roger of Wendover, 
iv. 213; Matt. Paris, ili, 197, 265, 273, iv. 198, 
ed. Luard, Rolls Ser.; Ann. Buell. Rer. Hibern. 
Script. (O’Conor), 11. iv. 39; Annales de Dunsta- 
plia, Oseneia, Ann. Monast. iii. 137, iv. 78, Rolls 
Ser.; Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, ed. Archdall. | 

W. H. 

BURGH, RICHARD ps, second Hart or 
Uxsrer and fourth Eart or Connaucut 
(1259 ?-1326), was the eldest son of Walter 
de Burgh [q. v.], first earl of Ulster, by his 
wife Avelina, sister of Richard FitzJohn, 
baron of the Isles of Thomond (Cal. Genealog. 
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ii. 540). He succeeded to his father in 1271, | 


but, being at that time a minor, was brought 
over to the king at Woodstock before the 
end of 1274, while his lands were entrusted 
to the custody of William Fitzwarenne in 
1 Edward I (SwzErmay, ii. 941, 1077, 1520, 
1629). It may be inferred that he came of 
age about 1280; for though he had not taken 
seisin of his Ulster estates by 4 Nov. 1279, 


he had already been at open war with his 


former guardian before July 1282. Hence it 


is probable that he was born in 1259 (2d. 1601, | 


1918, with which cf. 1629). He had married 
before the end of February 1281 (7b. 1794), 
Margaret, said to be a daughter of John de 
Burgh, baron of Lanville, and great-grandson 
of Hubert de Burgh [q. v.] 

De Burgh was constantly embroiled with 
the native Irish kings, especially of Con- 
naught, his own lordship. Thus in 1286, when 
he makes his first great appearance in Irish 
history, he deposed Brian O’Neill from the 
supreme sovereignty of the natives of Ireland, 
and conferred the office on Niall Culanach 
O'Neill. Five years later he had to restore 
Niall, who had been in the meanwhile driven 
out by his rival, whom the earl in the course 
of a few months expelled from the country 
(Annals of Loch Cé sub annis). On Niall’s 
death he placed another nominee of his own 
on the throne (7.) In Connaught he played 
a similar part. In 1286 he burst into the pro- 
vince, plundering monasteries and churches, 
and receiving hostages everywhere, andbefore 
the year was out used the army of Connaught 
to reduce the septs of Cenet Eogtain and 
Cenel-Connaill. In 1292 he attacked Magnus 
O’Conor, king of Connaught, the representa- 
tive of that branch of the house of the last 
great Irish king before the conquest, which 
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his ancestor, William de Burgh, had driven 
from the throne, and forced him to do sub- 
mission at his castle of Milic. In the same 
manner De Burgh and his brothers William 
and Theobald are found supporting the claims 
of Aedh O’Conor, the descendant of their 
great-grandfather’s nominee, Cathal Crobd- 
herg (1296). Many years later (1809-10) 
the De Burghs were instrumental in securing 
the accession of Aedh’s son, Felim O’Conor, 
who, however, did not scruple in the Scotch 
invasion of 1315 to negotiate with Edward 
Bruce, till the success of his rival, Roderic 
O’Conor, forced him to supplicate the earl’s 
assistance. The Irish chronicles mention by 
name three castles that were built by De 
Burgh, viz. Ballimote in co. Sligo (1300), 
Greencastle in Galway (1305), and Sligo 
Castle (1310). In 1316 Felim O’Conor de- 
stroyed Milic Castle, the great Connaught 
fortress that had been founded in the early 
days of the English conquest (1203) by 
William de Burgh (Annals of Loch Cé). 

De Burgh was summoned to serve against 
the king of France in 1294, and again in 1297, 
on the understanding that he should attend 
the king in person (SWEETMAN, ly. 396, 399, 
452). All through the latter years of Ed- 
ward I’s reign, and the earlier years of Iid- 
ward II, till 1322, he received summons 
regularly for the Scotch expeditions (Parl. 
Writs, i. passim). Thus he led more than 
sixteen hundred men from Ireland for the 
Balliol campaign of 1296 ; and at the second 


| conquest of 1304 it was he who received 


(February) the submission of the Scotch go- 
vernor, John Comyn (Hist. Doc. of Scotland, 
il, 124; Excheg. Rolls of Scotland, No. 1451 ; 
PALGRAVE, i. 282). Before setting out on this 
expedition he is said to have made thirty- 
three knights in Dublin Castle (Bodley MS. 
Laud 526, ap. G1rBErt, ii. 321). In these 
campaigns he spent his money so lavishly on 
the king’s behalf, that in 1808 more than 
2,0007. was still owing to him by the crown, 
out of an original debt of 4,0002. (Irish Close 
Rolls, 7 b). 

A great part of De Burgh’s life was occu- 
pied with his hereditary feud with the Ge- 
raldines, In 1294 this feud reached a climax 
when Lord John FitzThomas of Kildare sud- 
denly made the Earl of Ulster a prisoner, and 
detained him in his castle from 6 Dec. to 
12 March, when he was released by order of 
a parliament at Kilkenny. Edward declared 
that he would decide between them (October 
1295), and summoned both nobles to attend 
him abroad (May 1297), their dispute being 


for the time postponed. In the interim the 


earl took the matter into his own hands, and 
the guarre] was not settled till 1802 (80 Ed- 
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ward I), when John FitzThomas was sen- 
tenced to forfeit 120 librates in Connaught 
(Sweerman, iv. 268, 399, 514; GriBeRz, 
Chartularies, ii. 323; Book of Howth, 53). 
Ten years later (1312) the two families were 
still further reconciled by the marriage of 
Thomas, the son and heir of Lord John Fitz- 
Thomas, with a daughter of De Burgh; and 
of another daughter, Catherine, with Maurice 
FitzThomas of Desmond (Book of Howth, 129, 
133,368). In 1311] the earl seems to have been 
at war in Thomond with Thomas de Clare, who 
in this year took William de Burgh a prisoner 
(26. 128, with which cf. Fifteenth Century 
Chron. and Loch Cé sub a About the 
same time, according to Mr. Gilbert, he at- 
tempted to dislodge the De Verduns and De 
Mortimers from Meath (Viceroys, 133). 

When Edward Bruce invaded Ireland in 
May 13815, and having gained possession of 
Ulster was proclaimed king, De Burgh raised 
an army to oppose him, and followed his 
retreat towards the Bann. When Felim 
O’Conor, his ally, began to waver, he fell 
back into Connaught with the loss of his bro- 
ther William, who was taken prisoner by the 
Scotch (10 Sept.), but released in the course 
of the next year. In July 1316 the earl and 
the other Irish lords took an oath to defend 
their country ; but notwithstanding this, on 
the approach of Bruce towards Dublin, he 
was apprehended by the mayor and confined 
in the castle (February 1317), while two am- 
bassadors were despatched to Edward II to 
consult as to his fate. This imprisonment 
was probably due to a fear lest he should 
prove only half loyal in the contest that was 
about to ensue with his son-in-law Robert 
Bruce. He was released by Ascension day, 
but not before the son of his old rival, Thomas 
FitzJohn, had led the Ultonians against the 
Scots (Fourteenth Cent. Chron. and Fifteenth 
Cent. Chron., ap. Gi~BERi’s Chartularies ; 
Annals of Loch Cé). 

De Burgh was the most powerful of the 
English nobles in Ireland, in which country, 
according to Mr. Gilbert, his name preceded 
that of the viceroy in the royal writs. Be- 
sides the lordship of Connaught and the earl- 
dom of Ulster he inherited estates in Munster 
by right of his mother, Avelina, one of the 
heiresses of Richard FitzJohn (SwEETMAN, 
iv. 638). Earlier in his life he appears to 
have held the Isle of Man, which, however, 
he had restored to the king by 1290 (Hist. 
Doe. of Scotl. i. 156). Towards the close of his 
career he was occasionally summoned toattend 
the English parliaments, as, for example, those 
of Westminster in Lent 1308, and Lincoln in 
1318. He was appointed lieutenant of Ire- 
land 15 June 1308, but his commission was 
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next day cancelled in favour of Piers Gave- 
ston, Karly in 1310 he was present at the 
great Kilkenny parliament for the pacification 
of the Irish barons, Sixteen years later, after 
attending a parliament at the same place, he 
gave a farewell banquet, and retired to the 
monastery of Athassil, near Cashel, where he 
died almost immediately, before Midsummer 
day 1326 (Fourteenth and Fifteenth Cent. 
Chron. ; ef. Irish Rolls, 35, &c.) 

Richard de Burgh was the father of a large 
family. His eldest son, Walter, died in 1304 
(Loch Cé), and the great De Burgh estates de- 
volved on the issue of a younger son, John 
(d. 1813), who in 1308 married Elizabeth, 
sister of Gilbert de Clare, last earl of Gloucester 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls, 81 b, 996; Ann. Lond. et 
Paul.i. 156, 264). Another son, Thomas, died 
in 1316 (Fourteenth Cent. Chron.) To these 
may be added Edmund (Irish Rolls, 40), 
and, according to Lodge, William. Of his 
daughters, one, Elizabeth by name, married 
Robert Bruce, then earl of Carrick (Lifteenth 
Cent. Chron., cf. sub an. 1302); a second, 
Matilda, married Gilbert de Clare, earl of 
Gloucester (Lscheat Rolls,i.271); and athird, 
Joan, married first Lord Thomas FitzJohn, 
and secondly Sir John d’Arcy, the justiciar 
(Fifteenth Cent. Chron. Book of Howth, 155), 
Katherine de Burgh, a fourth daughter, 
married Lord Maurice FitzThomas (7d. ; ef., 
however, Lopes, i., who adds Margaret and 
Eleanor), 

[Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, i., which must, 
however, be used with caution; Irish Close and 
Patent Rolls; Escheat Rolls, i. ii. ; Parliamentary 
Writs, i. ii.; Calendar of Patent Rolls from 
Johnto Edward IV; Fine Rolls (ed. Roberts), i. 
ii.; Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland 
(ed. Sweetman), ii. iii. iv.; Calendarium Genea- 
logicum, i. ii. ; Report on the Dignity of a Peer, 
ii.; Annals of Loch Cé (ed. Henessey) ; Troke- 
lowe (ed. Riley); Annales Londin, et Paulin, ap. 
Chronicles of Ed. I and II (ed. Stubbs); Docu- 
ments relating to Scotland (ed. Palgrave), i.; 
Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ireland; Exchequer Rolls 
of Scotland (ed. Stuart and Burnett), i.; Hist. 
Documents of Scotland (ed. Stevenson), i. ii. 
The Chartularies of St. Mary’s, Dublin (ed. Gil- 
bert), ii., contain copies of two manuscripts (Add. 
MS. 4792 and Bodley MS. Laud 526), which are 
assigned from their handwriting to the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries respectively. The 
Book of Howth and Bodley MS. Laud 613 con- 
tain many transcripts of documents relating to 
early Irish history. ] aA ACs 

BURGH, ULICK pz (1604-1657), fifth 
Earn and Marquis oF CLANRICARDE, born 
at London in 1604, was the only son of 
Richard, fourth earl of Clanricarde, by his 
wife Frances, daughter and heir of Sir 
Francis Walsingham, and relict of Sir Philip 
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Sidney and of Robert Devereux, earl of Essex, 
who was executed in 1601. Richard de 
Burgh, fourth earl of Clanricarde, actively 
served Queen Elizabeth against the hostile 
Trish and their Spanish allies. He was ap- 
pointed governor of Connaught, member of 
the privy council in Ireland, and, in 1624, 
created Viscount Tunbridge and Baron of 
Somerhill, a manor which he owned in Kent. 
The titles of Viscount Galway and Earl of 
St. Albans were conferred on him in 1628. 
The treatment which he experienced from 
the lord deputy, Wentworth, was said to 
have accelerated his death in November 
1635. Richard de Burgh was succeeded by 
his son, Ulick de Burgh, as fifth earl of 
Clanricarde, who in 1622 had married Lady 
Anne Compton, only daughter of William, 
earl of Northampton. Clanricarde sat in 
the parliament of 1639-40, and accompanied 
Charles [ in his expedition against the Scots. 
By patent from the crown Clanricarde was 
governor of the town and county of Galway, 
and, as owner of vast estates in that district, 
he exercised great influence there. During 
the movements which commenced in Ireland 
in 1641, Clanricarde resided chiefly at his 
castle at Portumna in the county of Galway, 
and maintained communication with the ad- 
ministrators of the government at Dublin, 
some of whom were believed by the Irish to 
be in the interests of those in England ad- 
verse to Charles I. Clanricarde did not join 
the Irish confederation, of which his heir 
and several of his relatives were members. 
Many of the Irish confederates doubted 
the sincerity of Clanricarde’s professions of 
loyalty to the crown. His estates in Eng- 
land were at that time under the control of 
the parliament, which employed his uterine 
brother, Robert, earl of Essex, to act as cap- 
tain-general, after he had been proclaimed 
traitor by Charles I. Notices of Clanri- 
carde’s proceedings from 1641 to 1644 will 
be found in the ‘ History of the Irish Con- 
federation and War in Ireland,’ by his con- 
temporary Richard Bellings [q. v.], which 
was publishedin 1882. Under authority from 
Charles I, Clanricarde was in January 1642-3 
nominated a commissioner to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the Irish confederates and re- 
ceive a statement in writing from them. At 
this interview, which took place at Trim in 
Meath on 17 March 1642-3, the ‘Remon- 
strance of Grievances’ of the Irish Roman 
catholics was received by Clanricarde as the 
chief commissioner, and subsequently trans- 
mitted to the king. Clanricarde was ap- 
pointed by the viceroy, Ormonde, to command 
the English army in Connaught in July 1644, 
The title of marquis was conferred on Clan- 
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ricarde in February 1644-5, and he was made 
a member of the privy councils in England 
and Ireland. He aided in promoting the 
treaty of peace between the confederates and 
Charles I in 1646, and, after its rejection by 
the Irish, endeavoured to have negotiations 
reopened. Clanricarde, influenced mainly 
by Ormonde, opposed the views of Rinuccini, 
nuncio to Ireland from Pope Innocent X. 
Rinuccini and his adherents believed that 
Clanricarde’s professed neutrality was but 
assumed, and considered that his proceedings 
had been productive of disastrous results to 
the cause of the Irish catholics, A cessation 
of arms with Lord Inchiquin, president of 
Munster, concluded in 1648, was repudiated 
by the people of Galway, under the advice 
of Rinuccini. Clanricarde, in conjunction 
with Inchiquin, laid siege to Galway, and, 
having cut off its supplies of provisions, en- 
forced the proclamation of the cessation and 
exacted a considerable sum of money from 
the town. Ormonde, previously to quitting 
Ireland, executed a commission on 6 Dec. 
1650, by which he appointed Clanricarde to 
act as his deputy in the government there 
on behalf of Charles II. Clanricarde ac- 
cepted the office on Lord Castlehaven’s repre- 
sentations. His efforts against the parlia- 
mentarians were ineffective, owing mainly 
to the distrust with which he and his asso- 
ciates were regarded by a large section of 
the Irish royalists. They condemned his 
action in relation to Galway, the last Irish 
town which held out for Charles II. The 
surrender of Galway to the parliamentarians 
in May 1652 was followed by the dissolu- 
tion of the chief military organisations of 
the royalists in Ireland. Clanricarde, having 
communicated with Charles II at St. Ger- 
mains through the Karl of Castlehaven, re- 
ceived the king’s directions to accept the 
best conditions he could obtain from the 
parliamentarians for himself and his adhe- 
rents. On 28 June 1652 articles, by which 
Clanricarde was permitted to leave Ireland, 
were concluded between him and the com- 
missioners authorised by the parliament of 
England. Clanricarde’s rental in Ireland at 
this time is stated to have been 29,000/. per 
annum. He was included among the per- 
sons ‘excepted from pardon for life and 
estate,’ under the ‘Act for the settling of 
Ireland,’ passed in the parliament at Lon- 
don on 12 Aug. 1652. After his withdrawal 
from Ireland, Clanricarde resided at his seat 
at Somerhill, Kent, where he died in July 
1657, and was buried at Tunbridge. Having 
left no direct male heir, Clanricarde’s title 
devolved upon his cousin Richard, eldest 
son of his uncle William, who became sixth 
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earl of Clanricarde under Charles II. Olan- 
ricarde was eulogised for his loyalty by his 
contemporary Clarendon, and by Carte. A 
different estimate of the acts and character 
of Clanricarde was entertained by a large 
proportion of the Irish royalists. In their 
view he was largely actuated by a regard for 
his own interests. Some of Clanricarde’s 
letters and papers, relative to Irish affairs 
from 1650 to 1652, were printed in octavo 
at London in 1722, under the title of ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Right Honourable the Marquis 
of Clanricarde, Lord Deputy-general of Ire- 
land... published from his Lordship’s ori- 
ginal MSS.’ This, which Bishop Nicholson 


styled a ‘lean, loose, and incoherent’ collec- | 


tion, was reprinted at Dublinin 1744. John, 
eleventh earl of Clanricarde, published at 
London in 1757 a large folio volume, which 
he entitled ‘Memoirs and Letters of Ulick, 
Marquis of Clanricarde, Earl of St. Albans, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ...,’ printed, 
for the first time, from ‘an authentic manu- 
script.’ In a dedication to the king, the 
Earl of Clanricarde stated that the volume 


contained the ‘ genuine memoirs’ of his an- | 


cestor. The letters in the first part of the 
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volume date from October 1641 to the end | 


of August 1643. The second part, consisting 
of sixty-five pages, is composed of letters and 
papers which commence in February 1650-1 
and terminate in August 1652. A manu- 
script volume of the seventeenth century, 
containing matter similar tothat thus printed 
in 1757, was for a time in the possession of 
the Library Company of Philadelphia, which 
in 1866, at the suggestion of the late Hep- 
worth Dixon, presented it to the British 
government. Other collections, which Clan- 
ricarde is stated to have left, in relation to 
his public transactions, are not now known 
to exist. Many original documents in con- 
nection with Clanricarde and his career were 
published for the first time in 1881] in the 
work entitled ‘A Contemporary History of 
Affairs in Ireland, 1641-52.’ 

{Carte and Clarendon MSS., 1641-52 (Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford) ; Ormonde Archives (Kil- 
kenny Castle); Manuscripts of Royal Ivish 
Academy and Trinity College, Dublin; Rinuc- 


eini MSS. (Holkham, Norfolk); State Papers, | 
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Viceroys of Ireland, 1865; Documents illustra- 
tive of Hist. of Scotland, 1870; Hist. of Irish 
Confederation and War in Ireland, 1641-3, 
1882; Reports of Royal Commission on Hist. 
MSS.] TGs 
BURGH, Sir ULYSSES BAGENAL, se- 
cond BaronDownzs(1788-1863), general,only 
son of Thomas Burgh, comptroller-general 
and commissioner of the revenue of Ireland, 
was born at Dublin on 15 Aug. 1788. Thomas 
Burgh was grandson of Ulysses Burgh, bishop 
of Ardagh, and second cousin of William 
Downes, who was lord chief justice of Ireland 


from 1803 to 1822, and his two sisters had 


married respectively the chancellor of the 
exchequer and the lord chief baron of Ireland. 
‘With such influence the rapid promotion of 
Ulysses Burgh, when he decided to enter the 
army, was certain. He was gazetted ensign 
in the 54th regiment on 31 March 1804, and 
was promoted lieutenant on 12 Nov. 1804, 
and captain on 4 Sept. 1806. He was em- 
ployed in ordinary garrison duty with his 


| regiment at Gibraltar and in the West Indies 


till 1808, when he exchanged into the 92nd 
and accompanied Sir John Cradock, after- 
wards Lord Howden, to Portugal as aide- 
de-camp. When Sir Arthur Wellesley suc- 
ceeded Cradock, he in his turn took Burgh, 
whose father was his intimate friend, as an 
aide-de-camp. Burgh was present at Tala- 
vera, where he was slightly wounded ( Wel- 
lington Despatches, ii. 380). He brought 
home the despatch announcing the victory 
of Busaco on 29 Sept. 1810, was promoted 
major for the news, and was back again in 
Portugal by January 1811. He was then 


‘present at the battle of Fuentes d’Onor, at 


Ireland (Public Record Office, London) ; Vin- | 


dicie Catholicorum Hibernie, 1650; Vindicize 
Everse, 1653; Alithinologia, 1666-7; Memoirs 
of Earl of Castlehaven, 1680; Clarendon’s Hist. 
of Rebellion and Civil Wars in England and 
Treland, 1720, 1848; Carte’s Life of Ormonde, 
1736; Collins’s Letters and Memorials of State, 
1746; Peerage of Ireland, 1789; Nunziatura in 
Irland, 1844; Genealogies of Hy-Fiachrach, 
1844; Description of West Connacht, 1846 ; 
Annals of Kingdom of Ireland, 1851; Hist. of 


the combat of El Bodon, at the storming of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, and the battle 
of Salamanca, and again took home the news 
of Wellington’s triumphal entry into Madrid. 
He was promoted lieutenant-colonel on 


25 Sept. 1812. He quickly returned to the 


Peninsula, and was present at the battles of 
Vittoria and the Pyrenees, at the storm of 
San Sebastian, at the battle of the Nivelle, 
where his horse was killed under him; at the 
battle of the Nive, and the battle of Toulouse, 
where he was again wounded. At the end 
of the war in 1814 he was made K.O.B. and 
K.T.S., and received a company in the Ist 
or Grenadier guards, In 1815 he married an 
Trish heiress, Maria Bagenal of Athy. 
Burgh’s service in the field was now over, 
but Wellington remembered him. He was M.P. 
for Carlow County, 1818-26, and for Queen- 
borough, 1826-30, He became surveyor-gene- 
ral of the ordnance in March 1820, and colonel 
in May 1825, and in March 1826 he succeeded 
to the title of Lord Downes, which had been 
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conferred on his father’s second cousin, the 
lord chief justice, in 1822, with special re- 
mainder to himself. He was in 1833 elected 
an Irish representative peer, and remained 
surveyor-general of the ordnance during the 
Duke of Wellington’s ministry till 18380. On 
the retirement of his chief from political 
life, Lord Downes also retired, and occupied 
himself with the ordinary life of a country 
gentleman. He became in due course major- 
general on 10 Jan. 1837, lieutenant-general 
on 9 Noy. 1846, colonel of the 29th regi- 
ment on 15 Aug. 1850, full generalon 20 June 
1854, and was made G.C.B.in 1869. He was 
colonel of the54th foot, 1845-50. He died at 
Bert House, Athy,county Kildare, on 26 July 
1863, and his peerage became extinct. 
{Royal Military Calendar; Times obituary 
notice, 30 July 1863.] 1s Mts} 


BURGH, WALTER pz, called Haru or 
Utster (d. 1271), was the second son of 
Richard de Burgh (d. 1243), perhaps by his 
wife, Egidia, daughter of Walter de Laci, 
second lord of Meath (Swrrprman, Cal. of 
Trish Doe. i. Nos, 2700, 3012; Rosperts, Fine 
Rolls, 128). He succeeded to the lordship 
of Connaught on the death of his brother 
Richard about 1248 (SwEnrman, 2865, 3062; 
Annals of Loch Cé, 383 sub hoc anno). Ac- 
cording to later genealogists he was the grand- 
son of He Il’s Irish justiciar, William 
FitzAldelm, who, in his turn, is said to have 
been brother or cousin of Hubert de Burgh ; 
but there does not seem to be any contem- 
porary evidence to support either of these 
statements. It is, however, certain that his 
father, Richard de Burgh, was nephew to his 
great English namesake Hubert [q. v.], who 
was himself justiciar of Irelandin 1232; and 
that his grandfather, William, is surnamed 
De Burgh in documents of 4 Henry III. and 
7 Kd.1. (Pat. Rolls, ap. Bookof Howth,422-8; 
SWEETMAN, i. 954, ii. 1548). This William,who 
is reported to have died in 1205 (Loch Cé, i. 
235; Bodley MS. Laud 613, p. 65) was Lord 
of Connaught; and his son, Richard de Burgh, 
was confirmed in the seignory of the same pro- 
vince by more than one charter of John and 
Henry III (Sweerman, 653, 1518, &c.) 

In November 1249 all the Irish lands of 
De Burgh were committed to the custody of 
Peter de Bermingham. Next year, however, 
the young heir was permitted to pay a fine 
of three hundred marks apparently for the 
right of immediate possession. This payment 
was to be made by half-yearly instalments, 
and De Burgh had to give security that he 
would not marry without the king’s consent 
(Fine Rolls, 44,78). He does not, however, 
seem to have come of age before 1253, in 
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which year (6 April) part of his lands were 
still in the king’s hands. A month earlier he 
had been excused his father’s debt of 600/. 
due to the Dublin exchequer for a fine of 
114 marks of gold (SwrrrMay, ii. Nos. 157, 
175). From the year 1255 he was engaged 
in constant expeditions against the natives of 
Connaught. The chief king of Connaught 
at this time was Felim O’Conor, whose father, 
Cathal Crobdherg, had been established on 
the throne mainly by the aid of De Burgh’s 
grandfather William, to the detriment of 
Cathal Carrach, who represented the elder 
branch of the descendants of Roderic O’Conor 
(Loch Cé, sub anno 1202). Both William and 
Richard de Burgh had had large possessions 
in Connaught. The latter in especial held 
the forfeited lands of ‘Oethus, late king of 
Connaught,’ for a yearly payment of 500 
marks, and the service of ten or twenty 
knights to the king of England (SwEETMAN, 
i. Nos. 954, 1518; Cal. Pat. Rolls,166). These 
estates, and perhaps something of the regal 
claim involved in such a title, descended to 
De Burgh, and help to explain his constant 
interference in Irish matters. 

In 1255 De Burgh made a short-lived 
treaty with Aedh, the son of Felim O’Conor, 
and the favourable terms accorded to the 
Irish prince on this occasion may have been 
partly due to the effects of the embassy that 
Felim had sent earlier in the same year to 
Henry III (Loch Cé, 407-8). Next year he 
led a host of twenty thousand men to ravage 
Connaught, having for his allies on this oc- 
casion the sept of Muinter-Raighilligh (the 
O’Reillys of Breigne-O’Reilly); and after- 
wards plundered parts of the same province. 
A second peace followed (Athlone, 1257). 
This again may have been due to Henry ILI’s 
influence, as we read that in this year the 
‘ing of the Saxons’ gave Felim O’Conor 
a charter for ‘the king’s five cantreds,’ pro- 
bably the five cantreds near Athlone, which 
were specially excluded from the early 
grants of Connaught to the De Burghs (cf. 
SWEETMAN, i, 2217-19). In 1260 De Burgh 
plundered Roscommon, and in 1262 took part 
in the great English expedition, when a site 
was marked out for the castle at the same 
place. Peace was again concluded, and Aedh 
O’Conor chivalrously trusted his person to 
the English, and as a mark of his confidence 
slept in the same bed with De Burgh. This 
year also saw an expedition against the Mac- 
arthys of Desmond. Similar friendly meet- 
ings or hostile expeditions characterised the 
years 1268, 1264, 1266, 1267, and 1270. In 
the last year a general war broke out between 
the English and the Irish of Connaught, 
owing to the dissensions of De Burgh and 
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Aedh O’Conor, who had succeeded his father 
in 1265. On this occasion De Burgh, who 
was then styled Earl of Ulster, was induced 
to give his brother William as a hostage to 
O’Conor. On his retreat he slew Turlough 
O’Brian with his own hands, in return for 
which the king of Connaught put. William 
de Burgh to death (7.) Next year (1271) 
De Burgh died in his castle of Galway, after 
cone illness (7b, 479; cf. Sweurman, ii. 

Besides his vast possessions in Connaught, 
De Burgh seems to have had other estates in 
Treland. His father had received a grant of 
Desmond manor in 1] Henry III (ap. Book of 
Howth), and from a document dated 3 Aug. 
1258 we learn that the same Richard had 
held lands of Maurice Fitzgerald (Swxut- 
MAN, ii. 282). It was probably from some 
dispute as to these estates that the quarrel 
between De Burgh and the latter noble 
arose in 1264, on which occasion the ‘ Earl 
of Ulster’ seized all Fitzgerald’s castles in 
Connaught, and ‘the major part of Erin was 
destroyed between them’ (Loch Cé, 449; cf. 
SWEETMAN, 776). Peace seems to have been 
restored by 10 June 1265, if we may trust 
the terms of a letter of Henry III, exhorting 
De Burgh not to lend assistance to the re- 
bellion of Prince Edward (2d.) 

In the latter years of his life De Burgh 
appears to have been styled Earl of Ulster 
(Loch Cé, 449; Swerrman, i. 929), Ac- 
cording to the generally accepted account, 
he inherited this earldom in right of his wife, 
Maud, who is said to have been daughter 
and heiress of Hugh de Laci, earl of Ulster, 
who died in 1242 (Marr. Paris, iv. 232). 
There does not seem to be any evidence in 
support of this theory, which makes its first 
appearance in certain ‘Fragmenta Historic 
Hibernice,’ preserved in a fifteenth-century 
manuscript (Bodley MS. Laud 526, ap. Gix- 
BERT, Chartularies of St. Mary’s, Dublin, ii.), 
further back than which date no allusion to 
this Maud de Laci can be traced. Her name 
is not to be found in contemporary documents, 
which show that Walter de Burgh’s wife—the 
mother of Richard, his son and successor in 
the earldom of Ulster—was Avelina or Ame- 
lina, third sister and coheiress of Richard 
FitzJohn (Cal. Geneal. ii. 540-1,563; Swenr- 
MAN, iv. 638, 950, &c.) It is possible that he 
may have put forward some vague claim in 
virtue of his maternal descent from Walter de 
Laci, who held Ulster for a few years by the 
gift of King Henry (7. i. 1871-2). But it 
is more likely that this dignity, which had 
passed through so many hands in the course 
of fifty years, lapsed to the crown on the death 
of Hugh de Laci in 1242 or 1243; for there is 
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abundance of evidence to prove that in the 
reign of Henry III Prince Edward, whom 
his father had created lord of Ireland in 1254, 
enfeoffed De Burgh with the ‘county of Ul- 
ster,’ in exchange for the manor of Kilsilau. 
This event is expressly said to have occurred 
when William de Rochelle was justiciar. i.e. 
between the years 1254 and 1256 (Swuerman, 
ii. 860, 1520; Cal. Geneal. 288). It is this en- 
feoffment probably that Lodge refers to 1264; 
and it is to this direct grant of Prince Ed- 
ward that we must trace the foundation of 
the De Burgh Ulster earldom rather than to 
a marriage with a fictitious daughter of Hugh 
de Laci. 

De Burgh is said to have been buried in 
Athassel Abbey, the favourite foundation of 
his race (Lopez), He was succeeded by his 
son Richard, a minor. According to Lodge, 
his other children were Theobald (d. 1303), 
William, and Thomas (d. 1315), ‘to whom 
some add Hubert and Gibbon.’ To these 
may be added Hgidia, who married James 
Stuart of Scotland (Stevenson, Documents, 
ii. 102), 

[Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland (ed. Archdall) and 
Dugdale’s Baronage are full of uncritical asser- 
tions, and all their statements require to be 
checked by constant reference to contemporary 
documents. Calendar of Irish Documents (ed. 
Sweetman), vols. i.ii.; Calendar of Patent Rolls 
(Record Office); Fine Rolls (ed. Roberts); Calen- 
darium Genealogicum, i. ii.; Annals of Loch Cé 
(ed. Hennessey, Rolls Series) ; Matthew Paris (ed. 
Luard); Matthew of Westminster (ed. 1601); 
Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ireland and Chartularies of 
St. Mary’s, Dublin (Rolls Series). The Book of 
Howth (ed. Brewer and Butler) and Bodley MS. 
Laud 613 contain a large collection of copies 
of documents relating to the history of Ireland 
in the thirteenth century. ] Ath dks Jako 


BURGH, WALTER HUSSEY (1742- 
1783), Irish statesman and orator, was the 
son of Ignatius Hussey of Donore, co, Kil- 
dare, and Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas de 
Burgh of Oldtown, in the same county, and 
was born on 23 Aug. 1742, After attending 
the school of a Mr. Young in Abbey Street, 
Dublin, he entered the university, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1762. At the univer- 
sity he showed considerable proficiency in 
classics, and also distinguished himself by a 
poem written on the occasion of the marriage 
of George III. He adopted the additional 
name of Burgh on inheriting one half of the 

roperty of his maternal cousin, Richard 
Biren of Drumkeen, who died in 1762. After 
entering the Temple, London, he was called 
to the Irish bar in 1769, and in November of 
that year he was elected member for Athy in 
the Irish parliament, through the influence 
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of the Duke of Leinster. In 1776 he was 
chosen for Dublin University. His success 
as a barrister was almost unprecedentedly 
rapid, as within little more than a twelve- 
month he occupied a place in the very first 
rank. Among his more intimate friends in 
his early years at the bar was Henry Grattan, 
with whom he afterwards became closely as- 
sociated as a politician. Asearlyas 1777 he 
was made prime serjeant, then the most im- 
portant office open to a barrister in Ireland. 
But though both amiable and prudent, his 
patriotism was much stronger than his love 
of peace or his love of office. A letter of his 
in reference to his candidature to represent 
Dublin University, published in ‘ Anthologia 
Hibernica,’ vol. i., indicates the firmness and 
independence of his political views, and the 
high sense he entertained of the duties of a 
representative in parliament. He declined 
on principle to pledge himself to the particu- 
lar course of action desired by some of his 
constituents, but his subsequent conduct in 
parliament did not belie the lofty principles 
which he enunciated. Equally with Grattan, 
if not even in preference to him, he shares 
the chief honour of effecting the removal of 
Treland’s commercial disabilities. In concert 
with him he moved in 1779 the resolution 
‘that it is not by temporary expedients, but 
by free trade alone, that this nation is to be 
saved from impending ruin.’ As the govern- 
ment gave no sign of compliance with the 
national demand for unrestricted free trade, 
he took up an attitude antagonistic to them 
by supporting the resolution that the ‘ appro- 
priated duties should be granted for six 
months only.’ It was in this speech that he 
described the political situation in memorable 
words. ‘Talk not to me,’ he said, ‘ of peace. 
Treland is not at peace. It is smothered war. 
England has sown her laws as dragon’s teeth, 
and they have sprung up as armed men,’ 
The tumultuous applause provoked by this 
imagery was taken up by the gallery, from 
which it was thundered to the crowd at the 
door, and as the import of the words passed 
from mouth to mouth, they caused a thrill of 
excitement through the whole city. After 
concluding his speech, he again rose and re- 
signed the office he held under the crown. 
When shortly afterwards the restrictive acts 
on the Irish trade were totally repealed, Burgh 
advised Grattan, in view of the power of Eng- 
land, to adopt a more conciliatory attitude, and 
not to press measures insistence upon which 
might tend to widen the breach between the 
two countries. As soon, however, as the ques- 
tion of Ireland’s independence was raised, he 
strenuously supported the resolutions of Grat- 
tan that ‘the king, with the consent of the par- 
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liament of Ireland, isalone competent to enact 
laws to bind Ireland, and that Great Britain 
and Ireland are inseparably united, but only 
under a common sovereign.’ In supporting 
the resolutions he believed that he was cutting 
off all hopes of future promotion under the 
government, and after recording his vote he 
said to a friend sitting near, ‘I have now 
sacrificed the greatest honour an Irishman 
can aim at.’ After the adoption of the decla- 
ration of rights in 1782, he again accepted 
his old office, and shortly afterwards was ap- 
pointed chief baron of the exchequer. While 
on circuit at Armagh he caught a cold which 
developed into fever, of which he died on 
29 Sept. 1783. He was buried in the ceme- 
tery of St. Peter’s Church, Dublin. By his 

ife Anne, daughter of Thomas Burgh of 
Bert, co. Kildare, whom he married in 1767, 
and who died in 1782, he had one son and four 
daughters. On the motion of Grattan a grant 
of 2,0007. a year was voted to the children, 
with the benefit of survivorship. 

Great as were the oratorical triumphs of 
Burgh, only fragmentary sentences of his 
speeches have been handed down to us. These, 
and a few instances of his witty remarks in 
conversation, are the only authentic remains 
of his rare and brilliant mental gifts. But if 
his fame is thus almost wholly traditional, 
the tradition is both considerable and unani- 
mous. According to Lord Plunket, ‘no mo- 
dern speaker approached him in power of 
stirring the passions,’ and at times he is said 
to have excelled even Grattan in the splen- 
dour and graphic power of his imagery; his 
eloquence was moreover only the adornment 
of a solid framework of argument and mas- 
terly exposition. His parliamentary tact was 
equal to his oratory; he possessed an extra- 
ordinary ability for gauging the feeling of the 
house, and framing a motion which would 
gather and concentrate the prevailing opinion; 
as he said of himself in reference to the mem- 
bers of the house, he ‘could suck out their 
brains.’ His voice was of great range and 
power, his chief defect in the use of it being 
that his tones were too uniformly loud; his 
action was graceful and strikingly effective, 
though it was said to have tended slightly 
towards attitudinising. But whatever minor 
defects belonged to his manner, his eloquence 
won universalrecognition. Bothasamanand 
an orator he was equally popular at the bar, in 
the House of Commons, and among the great 
mass of the people. As a politician, his noble 
and unselfish aims place him on a level with 
Grattan, and fully justify the eulogy of 
Flood: ‘He did not live to be ennobled by 
patent ; he was ennobled by nature.’ His 
chief wealmesses were a tendency to extrava- 
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gance and a love of parade. He was ac- 
customed to drive to court with six horses 
and three outriders, and although he both 
possessed a large professional income 
and inherited a considerable estate, he 


was latterly deeply involved in money diffi- 
culties, 


[Burke’s Landed Gentry; Gent. Mag. lini. pt. 


il. 893,903; Life of Grattan, i. 402-7 ; Barring. | 


ton’s Historie Memoirs of Ireland, i. 36 (con- 
taining portrait) ; Phillips s Curran and his Con- 
temporaries, 38-44; O’Flanagan’s The Irish 
Bar, 30-42 ; Froude’s English in Ireland. } 
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BURGH, WILLIAM pz, sixth Lorp or 
Connavent and third Earn or ULstrr 
(1312-1832), was the son of John de Burgh, 
by his wife Elizabeth, sister of Gilbert de 
Clare, the last earl of Gloucester. Born on 
138 Sept. 1312, he was fourteen when he suc- 
ceeded to the title and estates of his grand- 
father, Richard de Burgh [q. v.] (Fifteenth 
Cent. Chron.) His uncle Edmund and his 
cousin Walter,son of William de Burgh, were 
appointed his guardians, with the custody of 
his Irish lands (Jrish Rolls, 336,346). Ed- 
ward IIT dubbed him knight on Whit Sun- 
day 1328, and at the same time gave him 
possession of his estates. In the same year 
he was present at Northampton when the 
truce between England and Scotland was 
confirmed. From Northampton he went to 
Berwick for the betrothal of his cousins, David 
Bruce and the English princess Joan; after 
which Robert Bruce crossed over to Carrick- 
fergus in company with the young earl, but 
returned to Scotland almost immediately. 

About Lady day 1329 he was present at 
the great Dublin parliament when it was 
decreed that each baron should punish his 
own servants if they broke the peace, In 
honour of this law he gave a great feast in 
Dublin Castle. In 1330 the old feud between 
the De Burghs and the Geraldines broke out 
again, and Roger Utlawe, the justiciar, com- 
mitted both Lord Maurice Fitzthomas and 
the Earl of Ulster to the custody of the mar- 
shal at Limerick. They cannot have been 
confined long, as De Burgh was in Eng- 
land in 1331; while in October of the same 
year Lord Maurice Fitzthomas was once 
more a prisoner in Dublin Castle, whence he 
was not released till 1833 (Fifteenth Cent. 
Chron.; Book of Howth). His release is 
probably to be connected with the murder of 
the Earl of Ulster, who was slain by Robert 
de Mandeville, between Newtown and Car- 
rickfergus, on 6 June 1333. 

Like his father and his other ancestors for 


many generations, De Burgh was constantly | 
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|at war with the native Irish. He came to 


Ireland in 1328, and in the same year led 
an expedition against Brian O’Brian. True 
to the policy of his race, the Earl of Ulster 
supported the claims of the descendants of 
Cathal Crobdherg, and thus was brought into 
conflict with his cousin, Walter de Burgh, 
who, bent on securing the throne of Con- 
naught for himself, was constantly attacking 
Turlough. On the death of this king (1830) 
the earl seems to have been at open war 
with Sir Walter, whom he took prisoner, 
and starved to death in Greencastle in Gal- 
way (1382). Two years previously he had 
ledasecond expedition against Brian O'Brian, 
for the purpose of expelling him from the 
district of Thurles, near Cashel (Loch Cé ; 
Fifteenth Cent. Chron.) 

At the time of his death De Burgh was 
still a minor (Irish Rol/s, 38 6), and, ac- 
cording to a later account, in his twentieth 
year (Lufteenth Cent. Chron.) His wife was 
the daughter of Henry Plantagenet, third 
earl of Lancaster (Lopér; Book of Howth, 
327). By her he left a daughter and heir, 
Elizabeth, who was entrusted to the cus- 
tody of her great-uncle, Edmund de Burgh 
(drish Rolls, 40). This lady married Lionel, 
third son of Edward III, who thus, by right 
of his wife, became nominal lord of the im- 
mense Irish estates ofthe De Burghs (Fifteenth 
Cent. Chron.) De Burgh’s widow married 
Ralph Ufford, justiciar of Ireland (d. 1346), 
whom she survived (2d.) 


{For authorities see Buren, Ricuarp pE and 
Watter DE. ] ciepAReAG 


BURGH, WILLIAM pz (d. 1204). [See 
under FirzaLDHELM, WILLIAM. ] 


BURGH, WILLIAM (1741-1808), con- 
troversialist and politician, was intimately 
connected with the Irish church, as his 
father, Thomas Burgh, M.P., of Bert, co, Kil- 
dare, was the son of Ulysses Burgh, bishop 
of Ardagh, and his mother was the only 
daughter of Dive Downs, bishop of Cork and 
Ross. His sister, Margaret Amelia, married 
in 1764 John Foster, speaker of the Irish 
House of Commons, and was created Baroness 
Oriel in 1790 and Viscountess Ferrard in 
1821. A second sister, Anne Burgh, mar- 
ried Walter Hussey Burgh, lord chief baron 
of the Irish court of exchequer. Burgh was 
born in Ireland in 1741, and was the owner of 
considerable estates there, but lived for the 
chief part of his life in England. He repre- 
sented the borough of Athy, Kildare, in the 
Trish parliament of 1769-76, and at that time 
gave his support to the whig cause. Ata 
somewhat later period in his life he was 
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numbered among the principal patrons of the 
York association for parliamentary reform, 
but on the outbreak of the French revolu- 
tion he joined the ranks of the tories. With 
Wilberforce he was on the closest terms of 
intimacy, and advocated with enthusiasm the 
abolition of the slave trade, but he opposed 
with equal ardour the union of Great Britain 


and Ireland. William Mason was another of | 


his friends, and Burgh edited at York in 


1783 a new edition of Mason’s poem, the | 


‘English Garden,’ to which he added a com- 
mentary and notes. The poet desired Burgh 
to see through the press a complete edition 
of this work, but the wish was never grati- 
fied. After having lived at York for nearly 
forty years, Burgh died there in his house 
on the north side of Bootham Street on 


26 Dec. 1808, aged 66, and was buried in the | 


lady chapel of the minster, where there is 
still standing a monument, by Richard West- 
macott, to his memory, representing a woman 
holding in her left hand a book and in her 
right a cross, with a poetical inscription by 
J. B.S. Morritt of Rokeby. His wife, Mary 
Warburton, daughter and heiress of George 
Warburton, an Irish gentleman, outlived her 
husband and was buried in the same vault 
with him, when his sisters became the prin- 
cipal legatees. In compliance with her hus- 
band’s wish, several hundred volumes from 
his library were added to the collections 
of York Minster Library. The fine minia- 
ture of Milton by Samuel Cooper passed by 
successive bequests from Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds to Mason, then to Burgh, and next to 
Morritt. 

Burgh’s name leaped into notoriety on the 
publication, in 1774, of ‘ A Scriptural Con- 
futation of the Arguments against the one 
Godhead of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
produced by the Rey. Mr. Lindsey in his late 
Apology.’ The first edition was issued under 
the disguise of ‘A Layman,’ but the author- 
ship was soon known, and was formally ac- 
knowledged on the appearance of the second 
edition in 1775 in the words ‘ By William 
Burgh’ on the title-page. This issue was 
dedicated to Edmund Burke, and in Burke’s 
“Works and Correspondence’ (1852, i. 265-7) 
there is included a long letter, dated February 
1775, returning the proofs of a ‘ most inge- 
nious and most obliging dedication,’ and set- 
ting out Burke’s views on toleration. Some 
‘Remarks’ on this work ‘by a member of 
the church of Christ’ were published at York 
in 1775 and republished with ‘ addenda’ in 
the same year. A sequel to the ‘Scriptural 
Confutation’ was thereupon written by Burgh 
and printed at York in 1778 under the title 
of ‘ An Inquiry into the Belief of the Chris- 
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tians of the first three centuries respecting 
the one Godhead.’ His publications pro- 
voked the criticism of the unitarians, but he 
was rewarded for his efforts on behalf of the 
trinitarian system of religion with the de- 
‘gree of D.C.L. by the university of Oxford, 
9 April 1788. Burgh is referred to in the 
preface to Dr. Alexander Hunter's edition of 
Evelyn’s ‘Silva,’ and one of its illustrations, 
a ‘Winter View of Cowthorpe Oak,’ was 
engraved from a drawing by Burgh. 

[Gent. Mag. (July 1809), pp. 611-16 ; Davies's 
York Press, 271-7, 282-3, 299-301, 337, 340; 
Corresp. of Walpole and Mason, i. 186, 431, ii. 
233; Lindsey's Sequel to Apology (1776), pp. 
vi-xii; Wilberforce’s Life, passim.] 

Webeo: 

BURGHALL, EDWARD (d. 1665), 
puritan, left behind him a diary, called ‘Pro- 
| vidence improved,’ which throws much light 
on the state of Cheshire throughout the 
period of the great rebellion. From this 
diary the main facts of Burghall’s life can 
also be gathered. Before the civil war he 
was schoolmaster at Bunbury in Cheshire, 
and was probably appointed to the post about 
1632 (Diary, 12 May 1632, ‘ Mr. Cole, school- 
master of Bunbury, departed this life’), As 
early as 1556 the name of Burghall is con- 
nected with Bunbury, a William Burghall 
being on the list of pensioners of the chauntry 
of Bunbury dissolved in 1546 (ORmuERoD, 
Cheshire, ii. 140). The parish school at 
Bunbury, of which Burghall was master, 
was founded in 1594, and was endowed with 
‘£20 per annum, one house and some land’ 
(%. 141). The vicar of Bunbury till the 
year 1629 was William Hinde, a celebrated 
pata and biographer of John Bruen of 

tapleford. Barlow, who has inserted Burg- 
hall’s ‘Diary’ in his ‘Cheshire,’ states that 
Burghall was the author of Bruen’s life (Bar- 
Low, Cheshire, p.150). But there is no men- 
tion of Burghall either on the title-page of 
Bruen’s life or in the work itself. It was 
undoubtedly written by William Hinde, and 
edited after his death by his son Stephen 
Hinde, as indeed Barlow in a subsequent 
note points out (p. 151, n.; see also Woop, 
Athene, ii. 431; Ratnus. Introd. to Nicholas 
Assheton, vol. xv. of Chetham Society). In 
1643, during the siege of Nantwich, Burg- 
hall says that his goods were se‘zed and him- 
self driven from his home by Colonel Mar- 
row; he thereupon went to Haslington in 
Cheshire, ‘where he had a call,’ and tarried 
there from 1 May 1644 till 1646 (Diary for 
18 March 1644). In the latter year he be- 
came vicar of Acton in Cheshire, taking the 
place of Hunt, who was sequestered (ORME- 
ROD, iii. 187), 


Burghall 
Incompany with 
ters he signed the 
and covenant in 
“pings 1.171). In this document his name 
is urghah, and Calamy Burg 
In 1650 he preached patel 4 io ie 
at the dedication of the free school at Acton 
(%.) From the 
the was much 
and speaks of their opi 
for 1655, 1660; Caray, 


asperity (Diary 
oa of Baxter's Life and Times, ii. 


attestation to the solemn 


peated, The diary ends in the year 


* 


MEZOD, iii. 185,n.; Lysoxs, Magna Brit. vol. 
ii pt. ti. p. 471, from answers to the queries 
of Bis Porteus in the bishops’ registry, 
1778). Burghall died 8 Dec. 1665, steadfast 


in his oe Oe faith (CaLamy, Continuation, 
i171). His diary was left in manuscript. 
It was printed in 1778 in an anonymous 
vias 


, 
; 
: 
“ 
; 
: 
4 
E 
J 
’ 
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fifty-eight Cheshire minis- | 
1648 (Catauy, Con-| 


‘ of buildings at 


| Lozgp, the elder (d, 1 


History of Cheshire” in two vols. which | 


incorporated King’s ‘Vale Royal’ with this 
and similar narratives (Lrsoxs, Magna Brit. 


Ii. ii. 466 ; OnmeEncn, iii 222-8), Itis more | 


accessible in Barlow's ‘Cheshire’ (1855). 
Its title is ‘ Providence improved ;’ and it 


begins with the year 1623. Before the civil | 
war the entries only record what the author | 


regarded as the special interventions of Pro- 
vidence in the aeegboattisel of Bunbury. 
In the year 1641 Burghall first notices soli- 
tical events, and afterwards gives a very de- 
tailed account of the mili tions in 
Cheshire. The reason was that Byron took 
his church at Acton and made it a basis for 
the siege of Nantwich. The narrative throws 
additional light on some disputed points in 


the hi of the war. Barlow in one of his 
notes to diary (many of these notes, he | B 
says, were furnished by Mr. land) states 
that B married a sister of John Bruen, 
but he not give any authority for the 
statement; and all the jages of Bruen’s | 


‘8 pedigree of 
the Bruen family (Onmenop, Chezhire, ii. 
175). 

urghall’s Diary ; Ormerod’s Cheshire; Ly- 
oe Magna Brit. vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 466-71; 
Calamy’s Abridgement, ii. 128, Continuation, i. 
171; Palmer’s Noneonf. Memorial, i 255; Chet- 
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ham Society, vols. viii, and x¥.; 
| Wieh (1774).] A. Gx, 


BURGHEBRS, MICHAEL (16537-1727), 
cagraver and draughtsman, born at Amster. 
dam about 1653, settled at Oxford in 1673. 
He engraved the print in the ‘ University 
Almanac’ for 1676, and most of those which 


Siege of Nant- 


f followed it up to 1720. He succeeded David 


{q. v-] 


gan [ | a8 ‘seulptor’ to the uni- 
versity in 1692. 


He made many small views 
Queen’s College and Christ 
Church. He also engraved the following por- 
| traits: William Sommer, the antic uary ; Pran- 
cis Junius, after A. van Dyck; Richard Bare- 
foot, letter-carrier to the university, 1681; 
head of James Il in an almanac, 1686; Wil- 
liam Penderill of Boscobel in Salop ; Robert 
Eglesfield, founder of Queen’s College; Sir 
W. Read, chemical physician; and the Visage 
of Christ, engraved in the manner of Clande 
Mellan. In mezzotinto Burghers exeented a 
rait of Anthony4 Wood. On several of 
is plates he added to his name ‘ Academie 
Oxon. chaleographus,’ but sometimes marked 
them with the initials MB. only. He died, 
according to Hearne, on 10 Jan. 1726-7. 
[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists ( 1878); 
MS. notes in British Museum.] iL. ¥. 
BURGHERSH, BARTHOLOMEW, 
355), was the second 
(or perhaps the third) son of Robert, lord 
Burghersh, and succeeded to his father’s title 
and estates on the death of his elder brother 
Stephen. He wasthenephew onthe mother's 
side and namesake of Bartholomew, lord Bad- 
lesmere, one of the most powerful of the 
barons. He married Elizabeth, one of the 
three coheiresses of Theobald, lord Verdon, 
an alliance by which his wealth and power 
were increased. Lord Badlesmere was a 
bitter enemy of Thomas, earl of Lancaster, 
and we find Burghersh taking an active part 


,in the unhappy contests of parties in Ed- 


ward II's reign as an adherent of his uncle, 
whom in 1317 he accompanied in an expedi- 
tion to Scotland. In October 13 


221, when 


Leeds Castle, Kent—the gates of which had 


, been shut against Queen Isabella by Lady 


adlesmere—surrendered to Edward, who 


| had with unwonted spirit raised a force of 


thirty thousand men to avenge the insult 


offered to his wife, Burghersh, who was one 
of the garrison, was taken prisoner and in- 
earcerated in the Tower of London. This 
imprisonment was probably the means of 


| saving him from the fate of his uncle after 
| the disastrous battle of Boroughbridge. He 


was spared to aid in the overthrow of his 
te sovereign. On the landing of 
Isabella, on 24 Sept. 1326, his brother Henry 


Burghersh 


[q. v.], the bishop of Lincoln, hastened to 
join her, and with Orlton, bishop of Hereford, 
took the initiative in the measures which 
speedily led to Edward’s deposition and mur- 
der. The important posts of constable of 
Dover Castle and warden of the Cinque Ports, 
which had been held by his father, were 
given to Burghersh, and he held both offices, 
with but slight intermission, to his death. 
In the unsettled relations between England 
and France, which lasted through the greater 
part of Edward II1’s reign, the responsibility 
devolving on the holder of these offices, which 
implied the command of the chief channel of 
communication between the two countries, 
was of the highest moment, and it evidences 
the confidence reposed in Burghersh that he 
should have held them almost continuously 
during so important an epoch. The com- 
mission, given originally in the name of Ed- 
ward IT, but really proceeding from the party 
conspiring only too successfully against him, 
was renewed by his son in the first year of 
his reign. ‘The first royal missive to him in 
this capacity, contained in Rymer, is an order 
to have sixty does taken from the king’s park 
of Brabourne, and salted for the use of the 
parliament about to meet at Westminster. 
This is followed by an order to use his autho- 
rity to put a stop to predatory incursions on 
the French coast. Burghersh evidently very 
speedily obtained the complete confidence of 
the young king, which he retained uninter- 
ruptedly to the end of his life. His services 
were rewarded by large grants of land and 
manorial privileges, escheated to the crown, 
or in some other way falling to the sovereign 
to dispose of. The king despatched him re- 
peatedly on diplomatic errands. In 1329 he 
was sent to Philip of France to explain the 
reasons for the delay in the rendering of his 
homage, and in the same year as an ambas- 
sador to the pope, to plead for pecuniary aid 
from the revenues of the English church, a 
tenth of which was granted to the king for 
four years (Chronicles Edward II, ITT, Rolls 
Series, i. 348). Rymer contains a series of 
royal orders issued to him in his capacity of 
constable of Dover relating to prohibitions or 
licenses to cross the sea when the peace of 
the country was threatened, and to make 
arrangements for the passage of the king and 
other distinguished persons. He was en- 
trusted with other offices calling for vigour 
of action and practical wisdom. In 1337, on 
the assumption by Edward of the title of 
king of France, he was made admiral of the 
fleet from the mouth of the Thames west- 
ward. He was also appointed seneschal of 
Ponthieu, warden of the Tower, and cham- 
berlain of the king, in which capacity his 
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presence is often recorded at the delivery of 
the great seal. In one of Edward’s grievous 
straits for money he was entrusted with the 
pawning of the crown and other jewels. As 
keeper of the king’s forest to the south of the 
Trent in 1841 he was commissioned to pro- 
vide timber for the construction of engines 
of war and ‘hourdes’ or wooden stages for 
the defenders of castle walls. Asa good and 
experienced soldier he was continually in 
attendance on the king in his Scotch and 
French wars, taking part in the great victory 
of Crecy, 26 Aug. 1346. The confidence re- 
posed in Burghersh as a diplomatic agent was 
equally great. He was frequently sent, as 
may be seen in Rymer—often in company 
with Bishop Bateman of Norwich [q. v.]— 
to treat with the pope at Avignon, with Philip 
of Valois, with the counts of Brabant and 
Flanders, and other leading powers, on the 
truces and armistices so repeatedly made 
and broken, and to arrange the often promised 
but long deferred final peace between the 
two contending nations. As characteristic 
of the age, it is curious to find that, under an 
excess of religious zeal, Burghersh, before 
the breaking out of the war with France, 
when the realm was comparatively quiet, had 
laid aside his arms and assumed the cross. 
Edward, unable to dispense with the services 
of so valuable a helper, when starting for 
Gascony in 1377, petitioned the pope to re- 
lease him from his yow. Two years after 
Crecy we find him again taking part in the 
French wars, and despatched to Avignon to 
treat with the pope for a firm and lasting 
peace between the two countries, The next 
year (1349) he accompanied the earl of Lan- 
caster to Gascony, to suppress the rebellion 
there. In 1855, when Edward was leaving 
England for a fresh invasion of France, 
Burghersh was appointed one of the guardians 
of the realm, but died at the beginning of 
August of that year. He was buried in the 
chantry of St. Catherine, which he had 
founded in Lincoln minster for the soul of 
his brother Henry, bishop of Lincoln, and 
their father, Robert Burghersh. Monuments 
to all three, with effigies of the two brothers, 
are still to be seen. 


{Authorities as under Buranersu, Henry. ] 
E. V. 


BURGHERSH, BARTHOLOMEW, 
Lorp, the younger (d. 1369), the son of Bar- 
tholomew Burghersh the elder, adopted his 
father’s profession of arms and rivalled him 
in military distinction. His recorded career 
begins in 1339, when he accompanied Ed- 
ward ITI in his expedition to Flanders and 
took part in the first invasion of French terri- 


Burghersh 


tory. We find his name also as attending the 
king on his third inglorious and unprofitable 
campaign in Brittany in 1342-3. In 1346 he 
was one of the retinue of the Black Prince, 
then in his fifteenth year, in the ever memo- 
rable campaign of Crecy, and in the following 
year was present at the siege of Calais, being 
rewarded for his distinguished services there 
by a rich wardship. In 1349 he was in the 
campaign in Gascony. On the institution 
of the order of the Garter in 1350 he was 
chosen to be one of the first knights com- 
panions. In 1354 he fulfilled a religious vow 
by taking a journey to the Holy Land. On 
his return home he joined the Black Prince 
in the expedition—the largest and most for- 
midable yet directed against France—in 
1855. He was one of the most eminent of 
the commanders of the invading army, and 
had a leading share in the events of the cam- 
paign, especially in the battle of Poitiers, 
19 Sept. 1356 (froissart, bk. i. c.161). A 
daring exploit of Burghersh is recorded by 
Froissart shortly before the battle. In com- 
pany with Sir John Chandos, and Sir James 
Audley, and attended by only four-and- 
twenty horsemen, he made an excursion 
from the main body of the army, and, fall- 
ing on the rear of the French army, took 
thirty-two knights and gentlemen prisoners 
(wb. c. 157). His prowess and skill were 
again tried about the same time, when, on 
his return with a small foraging party near 
Berry, he was attacked from an ambuscade 
by a much more formidable force, which, 
however, he managed to keep at bay till 
relieved by the Black Prince (2d. c. 219). 
During this campaign his father, Lord Burg- 
hersh, died, and he received livery of his 
lands as his heir. In 1359 he again accom- 
panied Edward III on his last and most 
formidable invasion of France, ending in the 
decisive treaty of Bretigny,8 May 1360. He 
was deputed to aid in the negotiation of this 
treaty between ‘the firstborn sons of the 
kings of England and France’ at Chartres, 
for which letters of protection were given 
him. He and his brother commissioners were 
taken prisoners in violation of the bond, and 
Edward had to interpose to obtain their libe- 
ration (RYMER, sub ann.) During this cam- 
paign Knighton records his successful siege of 
the castle of Sourmussy in Gascony, in which 
he appears to have evidenced no common 
skill (Knieuton, 2622). In 1862 he was 
appointed one of the commissioners on the 
state of Ireland. When, in 1864, King John 
of France, to make atonement for the Duke 
of Anjou’s breach of faith, determined to 
yield himself back to captivity, to die three 
months after his landing at the Savoy Palace, 
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Burghersh was one of the nobles deputed to 
receive him at Dover and conduct him by 
Canterbury to Edward’s presence at Eltham 
(Frotssart, bk. i. c. 219). In 1866 he was 
one of the commissioners sent to Urban V, 
who had rashly demanded the payment of the 
arrears of the tribute granted by King John. 
His death took place in 1369, “By his desire 
he was buried in the lady chapel of Walsing- 
ham Abbey. He was twice married: first 
to Cecilia, heiress of Richard Weyland, and 
secondly to his cousin Margaret, sister of 
Bartholomew, lord Badlesmere. He left an 
only daughter, Elizabeth, married to Edward, 
lord Despenser. 


[Authorities as under Burcuursn, Henry.] 
1B AYE 


BURGHERSH, HENRY (1292-1340), 
bishop of Lincoln, was third son of Sir Ro- 
bert Burghersh, lord Burghersh, whose family 
took their name from Burghersh or Burwash 
in Sussex. His mother was the sister of the 
powerful noble, Bartholomew, lord Badles- 
mere. Having chosen an ecclesiastical career, 
the young man devoted himself to the study 
of civil and canon law in the foreign univer- 
sities. When only twenty-five years of age, 
17 Noy. 1816, he was appointed to the pre- 
bendal stall of Riccall in York Minster (Lr 
Neves, ii. 209). On the death of John Sen- 
dale, bishop of Winchester, in 1319, the young 
man’s all-powerful uncle, Badlesmere, sought 
the dignity for him. Badlesmere was the 
main bulwark of Edward against Thomas of 
Lancaster, and his influence is illustrated by 
the urgency with which Edward assailed the 
pope (John XXII) on behalf of Burghersh, 
who was still studying law at Angers. On 
2 and 9 Nov. and 15 Dec. 1819 the king 
made three distinct applications to the pope 
in fayour of Burghersh, accompanying his 
letters to the pope with others to the cardinals 
of the curia and his own nuncios calling upon 
them to use their influence on his behalf. 
The letters rise in earnestness of entreaty 
and in commendation of Burghersh, whom he 
declares, contrary to the fact, to be of legiti- 
mate age for consecration, and to be endowed 
with all necessary learning, especially of a 
legal character, and every suitable virtue. 
The king’s urgency failed. The rich see of 
Winchester was bestowed on a foreigner, 
Rigaud Asser. The correspondence, which is 
curious and painfully instructive, as showing 


'the complete subjugation of the church of 


England to the papal see, may be found in 
Rymer, 11. i. 405, 406, 407,411. The bishop 
of Lincoln, John of Dalderby, universally 
revered for his sanctity, died on 12 Jan. 1320. 
The dean and chapter, in pursuance of their 
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undoubted rights, elected their dean, Henry 
of Mansfield, to the vacant see. Mansfield, 
however, declined the episcopate. The se- 
cond choice of the chapter fell on Antony 
Bek (1279-1348) [q. v.], the chancellor of 
this church, who was not indisposed to 
accept the office. Again the electors were 
baulked. Lord Badlesmere was then at the 
papal court at Avignon on a mission from Ed- 
ward (ApamM MurRIMUTH, p. 31). He availed 
himself of the opportunity to plead the cause 
of his nephew, in whose behalf, only three 
days after Bishop Dalderby’s decease, and pro- 
bably on the very day of its notification to 
him, 16 Jan. 1320, his royal master had al- 
ready addressed a fourth letter to the pope, 
followed by a fifth letter on 6 March (RyMER, 
11, i, 414 ff. 814 ff.) His application was 
warmly supported, andthe large bribes offered, 
‘pecuniz non modice interventionem’ ( Gesta 
Edw. de Carnarvon, Rolls Series, ii. 60), fur- 
nished a powerful inducement. The election 
of Antony Bek was shamelessly annulled, 
and the dean and chapter of Lincoln were 
informed that the pope had reserved the ap- 
pointment to himself by way of provision, and 
had selected Henry Burghersh, though not of 
canonical age, being only in his twenty-ninth 
year; this ‘defect of age,’ in the words of the 
papal letter to Edward, ‘being compensated 
by the abundance of the young man’s merits 
and virtues, as he was well furnished with 
lmowledge of letters, illustrious by nobility 
of family, remarkable for moral and virtuous 
living, and adorned with other manifold gifts’ 
(Rymer, Feed.11.1.425), The scandal of such 
an appointment called forth unmeasured re- 
probation from those to whom the indepen- 
dence of the church and realm was dear. 
Perhaps to avoid public offence the consecra- 
tion was performed at Boulogne, 20 July, in 
the presence of Edward II. His consecrator 
was Salmon, bishop of Norwich, Adam of 
Orlton, bishop of Hereford, the infamous con- 
spirator against Edward II, being one of the 
assistant prelates. Burghersh did not rise 
above the average moral standard of the 
English episcopate when it was almost at 
its lowest. Walsingham charges him with 
avarice beyond his fellows, and a bold con- 
tempt of the rights of others. He was, in 
common with the leading prelates of his time, 
far more of a statesman than a bishop. The 


utmost that John of Schalby, his registrar, | 


can say in his favour is that he bore the 
‘royal persecutions’ patiently, and obtained 
the right of sanctuary for the bishop’s palace 
and canons’ houses at Lincoln, already granted 
to the cathedral church. 

The Bishop of Lincoln’s court favour was 
not of long duration, His uncle, Lord Bad- 


lesmere, joined in the attack of the barons on 
the Despensers, and with his old enemy, the 
Earl of Lancaster, and the rebel lords made war 
upon the king. After the battle of Borough- 
bridge, 16 March 1822, in which Lancaster 
and his allies were defeated, Badlesmere took 
refuge in his nephew the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
manor of Stow Park. Here he was captured 
and taken to Canterbury, where he was be- 
headed (LEanp, Collect. ii. 465; ADAM MURI- 
MUTH, p.37). The bishop’s temporalities were 
seized by the king, who, in a series of letters 
to the pope, called upon his holiness to deprive 
Burghersh of his see. Similar letters were 
addressed to the college of cardinals and to 
Philip of France, and able theologians were 
despatched to plead the king’s cause against 
the bishop at the papal court (RyMER, II. i. 
464, 500, 504, 510, 515). The pope at last 
replied that he would be ready to attend to 
any charges for canonical offences, but it was 
most unreasonable to ask him to visit un- 
proved offences with severe penalties (u.s. 
p- 586). Meanwhile Edward was as usual 
in great want of money, and the Bishop of 
Lincoln, by way of reprisal, used his autho- 
rity to thwart his demands for subsidies from 
the cler A convocation of the clergy of 
the province of Canterbury, held at Lin- 
coln 14 Jan. 1323, to confirm the subsidy al- 
ready voted at York, resolutely refused to 
accede to the demand. Burghersh’s name is 
not definitely mentioned, but there can be 
no doubt that the violent opposition of the 
clergy was actively supported by the bishop, 
in whose cathedral the convocation was held 
(W. DE Deng, Anglia Sacra, i. 362). The 
vigorous measures taken by the king against 
the arch-traitor, Adam de Orlton [q. v.], bi- 
shop of Hereford, would seem to have alarmed 
the Bishop of Lincoln into an outward pro- 
fession of loyalty and obedience. Edward 
rewarded his insincere professions by taking 
him again into his royal favour and giving 
him restitution of his temporalities. This 
generosity was recompensed by the basest 
duplicity. When Queen Isabella landed in 
Suffolk, 24 Sept. 1826, ‘proclaiming herself, 
as Bishop Stubbs writes, ‘the avenger of Earl 
Thomas and the enemy of the Despensers,’ 
one of the earliest and most zealous of her 
adherents was Burghersh. He, with his 
brethren of Norwich and Hereford, styled 
in the vigorous language of a contemporary 
chronicler, with allusion to the queen’s name, 
‘ Baal sacerdotes, alumni Jesabelle,’ obtained 
for her supplies of money from the other bi- 
shops, who were all either avowedly hostile or 
coldly indifferent to their royal master. Burg- 
hersh was among the guests at the Christmas 
banquet held at Wallingford by the leaders of 


a 


the queen’s party after Edward’s capture and 
imprisonment at Kenilworth. He also ac- 
companied Orlton to that fortress in January 
1327, after the deposition of Edward by the 
parliament, being sent in advance of the 
other commissioners to procure his resigna- 
tion of the crown in favour of his son. In 
February 1328 he was commissioned by the 
parliament at York, in conjunction with the 
queen’s tool, Ayreminne, bishop of Norwich, 
to conclude peace with the Scots, and to nego- 
tiate the marriage of the king’s young sister 
Joan with David, the son and heir of Robert 
Bruce, which was carried into effect the next 
year. In the following March he succeeded 
his fellow-conspirator Orlton as treasurer, on 
the latter going to the papal court at Avignon, 
where he obtained for himself a papal pro- 
vision to the see of Worcester, and in May 
1328 he received the great seal as chancellor 
on the resignation of John Hotham, bishop 
of Ely; thus at the early age of thirty-seven 
attaining the highest office in the state. Two 
months after the murder of the king, Rey- 
nolds, archbishop of Canterbury, died, and 
an unsuccessful attempt was made by the 
queen’s party to secure the primacy for Burg- 
hersh, to which Simon Mepham was ap- 
pointed. When Edward proceeded to France 
to do homage for his continental possessions, 
Burghersh, the confidential friend of Isabella 
and of Mortimer, accompanied him as his guar- 
dian, and, according to Knighton (TwyspEn, 
Decem Script. col. 2555), by a timely retreat 
rescued the young king from the treacherous 
designs of Philip, who was purposing to make 
him his prisoner. 

Edward’sfirst child, the future Black Prince, 
was born at Woodstock 15 June 1330, and 
Burghersh, the bishop of the diocese, which 
then included the county of Oxford, baptised 
him, The following autumn saw the fall of 
Ssabella and Mortimer. Burghersh was too 
completely identified with them to escape 
altogether. He was actually with Mortimer 
and the queen at Nottingham when the former 
was apprehended, and was sent to the Tower 
on St. Luke’s day, 18 Oct. 1830, He was de- 
prived on 28 Nov. of his office as chancellor 
in which he was succeeded by Stratford, 
bishop of Winchester, afterwards primate, 
who as archdeacon of Lincoln had proved one 
of his most unremitting opponents, and had 
been employed by Edward II to convey the 
charges against him to the papal curia and to 
prosecute the cause. Burghersh, however, 
speedily regained a considerable amount of 

wer and influence, and played a conspicuous 
part in the early years of the reign of Ed- 
ward III as the spokesman of the court party 
(Srupns, Const. Hist. ii, 367,384). In 1333 
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he supported the Oxford authorities in sup- 
pressing the attempt on the part of the north- 
ern students at Oxford, who had been defeated 
in an affray with the southern students, to 
establish a new rival university at Stamford 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc. Collectanea, i. 9). Having 
been out of office four years, he once more be- 
came treasurer in 1354, but was again dis- 
missed in 1337. In the January of the pre- 
ceding year he had formed one of a commis- 
sion, with the archbishop of Canterbury and 
the bishops of Durham and Carlisle, for ne- 
gotiating the short peace with Scotland, 
speedily nullified by the massacre by the 
Scots of the English governors appointed by 
Edward (Gest. Edw. Tert. Rolls Series, ii, 
127). Burghersh’s removal from the trea- 
surership does not appear to indicate any de- 
cided breach between him and the king, for 
the following year, the half of the wool of 
England having been granted to Edward for 
the expenses of the projected war with Philip 
of Valois, he was sent into Flanders, with Sir 
Walter Manny and alargeforce, to protect the 
fleet which was conveying the wool to be sold 
to the Flemish clothiers at the king’s own 
price. A large quantity of wool, valued at 
150,000/., having been discovered in the hands 
of the English merchants at Dordrecht, the 
whole was seized by the bishop and Manny 
and the proceeds devoted to purchasing the 
support of the dukes of Gueldres, Hainault, 
and Brabant in the contemplated French war 
(2b. ii. 183; KnxieHton ap. TwyspmEn, 2570). 
Edward evidently found Burghersh an effi- 
cient and capable minister, whom he was 
glad to employ in any state matter calling 
for businesslike capacity unfettered by over- 
scrupulosity. He was in England again in 
the early part of 1340, and was despatched 
by the king to the south to hurry forward 
the equipment of vessels for the fleet with 
which on 24 June Edward gained the great 
naval victory of Sluys (WatLsincHAM, Hist. 
Angl. i. 226, Rolls Series). In his capacity 
of ‘ principal adviser of the king in foreign 
affairs,’ the character given him by the con- 
tinuator of Adam of Murimuth (p. 114), he 
accompanied his royal master to Flanders, 
where he seems to have remained till his pre- 
mature death at Ghent, 4 Dec. 1340. His 
body was brought to England, and was buried 
in his cathedral church, at the east end of the 
north aisle of the retrochoir, where his brother, 
Sir Bartholomew, had founded a chantry at 
the altar of St. Catherine’s. His monument, 
with his effigy in episcopal habit, still remains, 
but much mutilated and deprived of its lofty 
canopy. According toa curious tale recorded 
by Walsingham (7. i. 254), his unquiet spirit 
was doomed to walk as the ghostly keeper of 
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the park at his manor of Tynghurst in Buck- 
inghamshire, which he had enlarged at the 
expense of his neighbours, until their wrongs 
should be redressed by the restoration of their 
lands. Knighton gives Burghersh a high 
character as regards business capacity and 
his power of influencing others: ‘He was a 
man noble and wise in counsel, of great bold- 
ness, yet of polished manners ; singularly en- 
dowed with personal strength, and very re- 
markable for his power of getting brave men 
about him’ (Twysps5n, col. 2577). Of his 
work as bishop we know but little. His re- 
gisters show, however, that he was not inac- 
tive in the discharge of his episcopal functions, 
when not otherwise engaged in diplomacy 
or state affairs, and that during his earlier 

ears he was generally resident in his diocese. 

he number of letters dimissory given by 
him to candidates for holy orders leads to the 
conclusion that he was somewhat remiss in 
the duty of ordination. His frequent ab- 
sences from the realm on state affairs com- 
pelled him to leave the management of his 
diocese for a long time together to suffragans 
or commissaries. He secured the gratitude 
of the vicars choral of his cathedral by a 
vigorous interference for the recovery of 
neglected payments to their body. We are 
told also that he regulated the consistorial 
court of his diocese and issued a code of 
statutes for its guidance. Burghersh’s career 
as a bishop is far from edifying, but few are 
more instructive as to the character of the 
church of England and its rulers in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. An able ad- 
ministrator, an acute statesman, a practical 
man of business, usually carrying to a suc- 
cessful issue any task he undertook, he was 
destitute of political morality, and shame- 
lessly intrigued for political or ecclesiastical 
advancement. He exhibited little or no re- 
ligious feeling. 

[Dugdale’s Baronage, li. 34-7; Rymer’s Fe- 
dera, vol. i. pt. ii., vol. ii, pts. i. and ii., iii. 1 
passim; Adam of Murimuth’s Chronicon; Wal- 
singham’s Hist. Angl.; Knighton ap. Twysden; 
Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I and II 
(Rolls Series); William of Dene, Anglia Sacra, 
vol. i.; Stow’s Annals; Froissart, bk. i. c. 146, 
157, 249; Canon Perry’s manuscript History of 
Bishop Burghersh. ] THAI 


BURGHERSH, Lorn. [See Fansz.] 


BURGIS, EDWARD (1673 ?-1747), ca- 
tholic divine, was the son of a clergyman 
of the church of England. On becoming 
a Dominican friar he assumed the christian 
name of Ambrose. He passed through the 
highest offices of his order with distinguished 
credit, and died at Brussels on 27 April 1747. 
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He wrote: 1. ‘The Annals of the Church’ 
(down to A.D. 800), 1712. 2. ‘The Annals 
of the Church’ (for five centuries), 5 vols., 
London, 1738. 


[Oliver’s Catholic Religion in Cornwall, 461; 
Palmer’s Obit. Notices of the Friar-Preachers, 
(1884), 13.] TC: 


BURGHLEY, Barons. [See CzoiL, 
WIM, first Baron, 1520-1598; Cxcit, 
Tuomas, second Baron, 1542-1622.] 


BURGO, Dr. [See Burke, THomas 
(1710 P-1776).] 


BURGOYNE, HUGH TALBOT (1833- 
1870), captain in the royal navy, only son of 
Sir John Fox Burgoyne [q. v.], entered the 
navy in 1847. On the completion of his time 
as midshipman, he was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant on 11 Jan. 1854; and shortly 
afterwards (20 March) appointed to the Bos- 
cawen, in which he served for a few months 
in the Baltic. When the Boscawen, with 
the other sailing ships, returned to England, 
he was appointed on 16 Sept. to the Swallow, 
in which he went out to the Mediterranean. 
The Swallow was attached to the fleet before 
Sebastopol, and on 29 May 1855, after Genitchi 
had been shelled, Burgoyne volunteered to 
land, in company with Lieutenant Buckley 
and Mr. Roberts, and set fire to a quantity of 
Russian stores. It wasa dangerous piece of ser- 
vice gallantly performed, and was rewarded 
with the Victoria cross when that order was 
instituted in the following year [see Buck- 
LEY, CEcIL WitLIAM]. Burgoyne’s want of 
seniority prevented his being promoted at 
once, but he was appointed to the command 
of the Wrangler, despatch gunboat, in which 
he continued actively employed during the 
rest of the war. He was made commander 
on 10 May 1856, and on 16 July 1857 was 
appointed to the Ganges, bearing the flag of 
Rear-admiral Baynes in the Pacific. He con- 
tinued in her during the whole commission, 
and when she paid off was advanced to be 
captain on 15 May 186]. In 1863 he accom- 
panied Captain Osborn to China, as second 
in command of the Anglo-Chinese flotilla, 
and when Osborn threw up the appointment 
[see OsBoRN, SHERARD] on a disagreement 
with the Chinese government, they immedi- 
ately offered the vacant appointment to Bur- 
goyne, with an unusually liberal pay. Bur- 
goyne, however, declined it, being no more 
disposed than Osborn had been to submit 
himself to the local authorities, The junior 
officers followed his example, and the flotilla 
was broken up. Shortly after his return to 
England, Burgoyne was appointed, on 27 Sept. 
1865, to command the Wivern, a small turret- 
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ship, in which he continued for the next two 
years, when he was appointed, 22 Oct. 1867, 
to the Constance frigate,on the North Ameri- 
can station. Towards the close of the fol- 
lowing year the Constance was paid off, and 
Burgoyne was appointed to superintend the 
building and fitting out of the Captain, an 
experiment of a full-rigged ship, with turrets 
and a low freeboard, which the admiralty 
had decided to try on a very large scale [see 
Cores, Cowpzr Puirps|. The Captain was 
put in commission on 30 April 1870, and in 
a first cruise in the Channel, and as far as 
Vigo, during the month of July, appeared to 
those on board to be a remarkably easy and 
comfortable sea-boat, and was currently 
spoken of as being the steadiest platform for 
guns that had ever been afloat. It was not 
then understood that this unusual steadiness 
was really a sign of the most serious danger ; 
and Burgoyne reported officially that the ship 
had ‘proved herself a most efficient vessel 
both under sail and steam, as well as easy and 
comfortable.’ In August she accompanied 
the Channel fleet as far as Gibraltar. On 
6 Sept. the fleet, on its return voyage, was 
broad off Cape Finisterre; Sir Alexander 
Milne, the commander-in-chief, visited the 
ship, and was much struck by her extreme 
lowness in the water, so that with a pleasant 
royal breeze ‘the water was washing over 
the lee side of the deck fore and aft, and 
striking the after turret to a depth of about 
18 inches to 2 feet.’ He said to Captain 
Coles, who, as the designer of the ship, had 
come in her in a private capacity, ‘I cannot 
reconcile myself to this state of things so 
very unusual in all my experience.’ Still 
there was no thought of danger, and Sir 
Alexander went back to his ship puzzled 
rather than alarmed at the novel appearances 
on board the Oaptain. During the evening 
the weather changed for the worse ; it came 
on thick with a drizzling rain, and the wind 
got up. The ships were screened from each 
other’s sight, but there had been plenty of 
warning, and the gale was of no alarming 
strength. It was about twenty minutes after 
midnight onthe morning of the 7th that a fresh 
squall struck the ships. Under any other cir- 
cumstances it would have passed with a bare 
notice, but it proved fatal to the Captain. As 
the squall struck her she heeled over, had no 
power of recovery, turned completely over bot- 
tom upwards, and sank. The greater number 
of her officers and men were below, and went 
down with her; but of those who were on 
deck only eighteen managed to scramble into 
the launch, which had heen thrown out when 
the ship was on her beam ends, and were 
saved. Burgoyne, with some few men, had 
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got on to the bottom of the pinnace; and as 
the launch drifted near, the men jumped and 
were picked up. Whether from exhaustion, 
or from a determination not to survive the 
loss of the ship, Burgoyne refused to jump, 
and he was never seen again. 

Two brass mural tablets, commemorating 
by name the officers and ship’s company of 
the ill-fated Captain, have been placed in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 


[Wrottesley’s Life of Sir John Fox Burgoyne, 
li. 445; O’Byrne’s Victoria Cross, 45; Minutes 
of the Proceedings of the Court-martial on the 
loss of H.M.S. Captain, published by order of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. ] 

J.K.L, 


BURGOYNE, Sir JOHN (1739-1785), 
general, seventh baronet, of Sutton, Bedford- 
shire, and cousin of Lieutenant-general the 
Right Hon. John Burgoyne, was born in 
1759, and entered the army at an early age. 
After serving in the 7th fusiliers and other 
corps, he obtained the lieutenant-coloneley 
of the 58th foot in Ireland in 1764. Some 
years later he was transferred to that of the 
14th light dragoons, then on the Irish esta- 
blishment. The ‘Calendar of Home Office 
Papers,’ 1770-2, pars. 224, 639, shows these 
appointments to have been dictated by poli- 
tical as well as professional considerations. 
In 1781 Burgoyne was commissioned to 
raise a regiment of light dragoons for ser- 
vice in India, the first European cavalry 
sent out to that country. This corps, origi- 
nally known as the 23rd light dragoons, was 
formed out of drafts from other regiments, 
and had its rendezvous at Bedford. Stand- 
ards, now in possession of the 19th hussars, 
were presented to it by George III, and 
early in 1782 it embarked, with other rein- 
forcements, on board the East India fleet 
under conyoy of Admiral Sir R. Bickerton, 
and landed at Madras towards the end of 
the year. Under its changed name of the 
19th light dragoons it subsequently won 
great renown on Indian battle-fields. Bur- 
goyne was promoted to the rank of major- 
general on the Madras staff in 1782. He 
married Charlotte, daughter of General John- 
stone of Overston, Northamptonshire, and by 
this lady, who afterwards married, secondly, 
Lieutenant-general Eyre Power Trench, he 
left several children. He died at Madras in 
1785. 

Burgoyne’s eldest son, Str Monracve 
RoceR Burcoyrne, eighth baronet, was also a 
cavalry officer, and like his father ultimately 
became a major-general. He entered the army 
as cornet in the Scots Greys in 1789, and in 
1795 became lieutenant-colonel of the short- 
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lived 32nd lightdragoons. He was afterwards 
for some years one of the inspecting field- 
officers of yeomanry and volunteer corps. He 
died at his mother’s residence in Oxford 
Street, London, on 11 Aug. 1817. Shortly 
before his death Burgoyne was the object 
of a curious and vexatious prosecution, in 
which the vicar of his parish sued him for 
penalties under an old law for not having 
attended divine service during a period ex- 
ceeding twelve months. The proceedings fell 
through. 

[Burke’s Baronetage; De Fonblanque’s Life 
of Right Hon. John Burgoyne, p. 6; Annual 
Army Lists; War Office Military Entry Books 
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and Marching Orders (Regulars); Gent. Mag. 
(Ixxxvii.) i. 189, il. 868.] Tek, WC 


BURGOYNE, JOHN (1722-1792), dra- 
matist and general, was the only son of 
Captain John Burgoyne, a man of fashion, 
who died in the rules of the king’s bench, 
and grandson of Sir John Burgoyne, bart., 
of Sutton Park, Bedfordshire. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster School, where he made | 
friends with Lord Strange, eldest son of the 
Earl of Derby, who at every important crisis _ 
in his life was his faithful friend. Burgoyne | 
became a cornet in the 13th light dragoons 
in 1740, and purchased a lieutenancy in 1741, | 
when the regiment was stationed at Preston. | 
From Preston he frequently went over to | 
Knowsley to see his old schoolfellow, and his 
intimacy there culminated in his elopement | 
with Iady Charlotte Stanley, the sister of | 
Lord Strange, in 1743. The lady’s brother | 
was quite content with the match, but her | 
father was so angry that he only gave her a. 
small sum of money, and declared he would | 
never see her again. With this money Bur- | 
goyne bought a captaincy in the 18th dra- | 
goons, and for three years Captain and Lady | 
Charlotte Burgoyne spent a very pleasant life | 
in London. At the end of that period, how- | 
ever, they were so overwhelmed with debt | 
that he sold his commission, and they retired 
to live quietly in France on the proceeds of 
the sale. They settled down in a little cot- 
tage near Chanteloup, the seat of Choiseul, 
and during seven years of exile Captain Bur- 
goyne made himself a master of the French 
language and literature, and obtained a good 
insight into contemporary politics and the | 
condition of continental armies. He was. 
meanwhile reconciled to his father-in-law, the 
eleventh earl of Derby, who subsequently left | 
Lady Charlotte Burgoyne 25,000/. and an 
annuity of 400/. He returned to England, 
and by Lord Derby’s interest obtained in 
1756, on the outbreak of the seven years’ war, 


a captaincy in the 11th dragoons, which he 
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exchanged in May 1758 for a captaincy 
and lieutenant-colonelcy in the Coldstream 
guards. He now first saw service in the ex- 
peditions to Cherbourg and St. Malo in 1758 
and 1759, and in the latter year he proposed 
to the Horse Guards to raise a regiment of 
light horse. Light cavalry were really un- 
known in England at this time. Burgoyne 
had heard much on the continent of the 
famous Pandours and Cossacks and of the 
Prussian hussars, and he propounded a scheme 
for raising two regiments of light horse. They 
were raised in August 1759 by Lieutenant- 
colonel Eliott, afterwards Lord Heathfield, 
and Burgoyne, were approved, and were 
named the King’s Light Dragoons and the 
Queen’s Light Dragoons ay After 
this success he was elected M.P. for Midhurst 
in 1761, and in 1762 was sent to Portugal 
as brigadier-general under Count la Lippe 
Buckeburg, to assist the Portuguese against 
Spain. The transports anchored in the Tagus 
on 6 May 1762, and Burgoyne received the 
command of the outposts. He stormed the 
town of Valencia d’Alcantara in July, taking 
three standards and a general, and on 6 Oct. 
stormed the entrenched camp of Villa Velha, 
which closed the campaign. 

In 1768 he was elected M.P. for Pres- 
ton, through the Derby influence, with free 
leave to say what he liked, and began as a 
candid friend of the ministry. His chief 
subjects were foreign policy and the war 
office, and his most successful speeches were 
against the government on the Falkland Isles 
in 1771, and on the government of India in 
1772. This India motion is the most strik- 
ing proof of his ability as a statesman, and 
in his motion for a select committee, on 
18 April 1772, he proposed the principle, after- 
wards incorporated into the India bills of 
Pitt and Fox, that some government control 
should be instituted over the proceedings of 
the East India Company. When the report 
of the committee was brought up, on 8 May 
1778, he made a violent attack on Lord Clive, 
and brought about his condemnation by the 
House of Commons, though Wedderburn 
managed to keep off an impeachment. Bur- 
goyne was a member of all the fashionable 
clubs, a friend of Sir Joshua Reynolds, an 
amateur actor, and a reckless gambler. In 
1774 he wrote a play, the ‘ Maid of the Oaks,’ 
which was acted at his seat, the Oaks, near 
Epsom, on the occasion of the marriage of 
his wife’s nephew, then Lord Stanley, to Lady 
Betty Hamilton. In 1775 Garrick brought it 
out at Drury Lane, with Mrs. Abington in the 
chief rdle. Like Burgoyne’s other efforts, the 
play is rather tedious to read. His political 
career, though it brought down the anger of 
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Junius, won him favour at court, in spite of 
occasional flashes of independence, and he 
was made colonel-commandant of the 16th 


light dragoons in 1763, governor of Fort | 


William in Scotland in 1769, and major- 


general in 1772, when his income from these | 


military appointments amounted to 3,500/. a 
year, on the strength of which he spent con- 
siderably more. 


In September 1774 Burgoyne was sent out | 


to America to reinforce General Gage. It 
was with the utmost reluctance that Bur- 


goyne consented to leave his invalid wife (see | 


his curious private memorandum on his ap- 


pointment in Fonsiangun’s Political and | 


Military Episodes, 120-35). He arrived at 
Boston in May 1775, and at once heard the 


news of the skirmish at Lexington. From | 
the moment of his arrival Burgoyne was | 


chafed by his forced inaction, and he bitterly 
complains that, owing to the number of 
generals and brigadiers, he had nothing to 
do. He occupied himself in a correspondence 
with the American general Lee, who had 


served with him in Portugal, and in writing | 


home letters of bitter complaint. He wit- 
nessed the battle of Bunker’s Hill, and re- 
turned home in disgust in November 1775. 
It was then determined to attack the colo- 
nists at once in the south, in New England, 
and in Canada. Burgoyne was attached to 
Sir Guy Carleton, the commander-in-chief in 
Canada, as second in command. He reached 
Canada in June 1776, the very month in 
which Lady Charlotte Burgoyne died, and 
found Carleton in command of 12,000 men. 
With him Burgoyne advanced, and, after 
a naval battle with a newly built flotilla 
on Lake Champlain, occupied Crown Point 
and reconnoitred Ticonderoga. Disgusted 
at Carleton’s inaction, Burgoyne returned 
home, and at the request of the prime minister 
drew up a plan of campaign for the next 
year. He proposed that an army of 12,000 
men, accompanied by 2,000 Canadians as 
guides and pioneers, and 1,000 Indians as 
scouts, should advance from Canada, take 
Ticonderoga, and then advance for two hun- 
dred miles through the forests to Albany 
in the state of New York, where a junction 
should be formed with a division from the 
army of Sir William Howe. His energy 


impressed the king and the ministry, and he | 


returned to America in the spring of 1777 
with supreme command of a force to make 
this march. On his arrival he soon found 
that his army would not consist of the 12,000 
soldiers he had expected, and he eventually 
started, after issuing a bombastic proclama- 
tion, with only 6,400 soldiers and 649 Indians, 


from the 
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army was far too small, and not well found 
in stores and ammunition; but it was full 
of enthusiasm, and he was well supported by 
his officers. His advance was at first suc- 
cessful, and after reoccupying Crown Point 
he took Ticonderoga on 6 July, after six 
days’ siege. The king wished to confer the 
order of the Bath on Burgoyne; and when 
Lord Derby refused this on his behalf, he 
insisted on promoting him lieutenant-general 
on 29 Aug. 1777. Burgoyne slowly moved 
forward after too much delay. He failed 
in his attack on a small American force at 
Bennington, and then crossed the Hudson. 
But difficulties accumulated; Arnold cut off 
his retreat, and Schuyler, with 16,000 men, 
blocked his advance. He was disheartened 
by the news that the force under Clinton had 
not stirred ; yet he determined to keep on ad- 
vancing. Schuyler continued to retreat be- 
fore him, until he was superseded by Gates, 
who believed the time was come to stand 
at bay. Accordingly, on 24 Sept., Bur- 
goyne found the American army, of nearly 
20,000 men, strongly entrenched on Behmus’ 
Heights, and immediately attacked it, though 
his own troops were reduced to 5,000 men. 
The attack was futile, and he had to attempt 
toretreat. But the American general would 
not allow him to escape; he harassed every 
mile of his retreat, and at last surrounded 
him at Saratoga. All Burgoyne’s provisions 
and ammunition were expended, and he found 
himself obliged to surrender to Gates on 
17 Oct. 1777. 

Burgoyne at once obtained leave from 
General Washington in a most courteous 
letter (FonBLANQUE, p. 214) to return to 
England, and had to face a storm of dis- 
approbation. In the House of Commons he 
found no friends but Charles James I’ox and 
his immediate supporters, and on 26 May 1778 
had to answer a motion by Mr. Vyner, ‘to 
condemn the state and condition of the army 
which surrendered at Saratoga,’ in which he 
asked why Burgoyne had been allowed to 
return to Hngland. He defended himself in 
an able speech, which he afterwards pub- 
lished; but a select committee to examine 
the state of the army was appointed by a 
large majority. He had also to meet the 
anonymous attacks of the public press, and 
published his ‘State of the Expedition from 
Canada, as laid before the House of Com- 
mons by Lieutenant-general Burgoyne and 
verified by Evidence,’ in which he proved 
that his army was one-half the size he had 
demanded, and in every way badly provided. 
The attacks on him continued; and after 
pretending to order him to return to America 


Three Rivers in May 1777. The | as a prisoner of war, which he refused to do, 
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the king deprived him of the command of the 
16th light dragoons and of his government 
of Fort William, and he was thus left with 
only his pay as a general officer. This con- 
duct threw him more and more into the 
hands of the opposition. His support was 
warmly received. Fox and Sheridan insisted 
that he was an ill-used man, whose defeat 
was due to the incapacity of the ministry ; 
and when the whigs returned to power under 
Lord Rockingham, Burgoyne, on 7 June 1782, 
was made commander-in-chief in Ireland, 
and a privy councillor there, and colonel of 
the 4th regiment. He went out of power 
with Fox on the fall of the coalition ministry 
in December 1783, and helped with his pen 
to turn Pitt’s administration into ridicule. 
He contributed to the ‘Rolliad’ and the 
‘Probationary Odes,’ and wrote nearly the 
whole of the witty but bitter and scurrilous 
‘Westminster Guide.’ But the friends of 
Fox had commenced a long period of exclu- 
sion from office, and Burgoyne withdrew 
more and more from politics and confined 
himself to the literary and social life, in 
which he shone, and made practically his 
last political appearance as a manager of the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings in 1787. 
His love for the stage and his success with 
the ‘Maid of the Oaks’ turned his mind 
especially to dramatic writing, and in 1780 
was produced the comic opera, ‘The Lord of 
the Manor,’ for which he wrote the libretto, 
founded on Marmontel’s ‘Sylvain,’ Jack- 
son of Exeter writing the music. ‘This was 
followed by his translation of Sédaine’s 
libretto to Grétry’s opera, ‘ Richard Coeur-de- 
Lion,’ in 1785, and by his comedy, ‘The 
Heiress,’ in 1786. In this play, which was 
written at Knowsley and dedicated to Lord 
Derby, Miss Farren made her great success 
and charmed the heart of Lord Derby, who 
afterwards married her. 
had formed a connection with Susan Caul- 
field, a popular singer, by whom he had four 
children between 1782 and 1788, who were 
brought up by Lord Derby. ‘The Heiress’ 
had a marvellous success, went through ten 
editions in a year, was translated into French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish, and is to be 
found in Villemain’s ‘Chefs d’ceuvre du 
Théatre Etranger.’ Of it Horace Walpole 
says, ‘ Burgoyne’s battles and speeches will 
be forgotten; but his delicious comedy of the 
“ Heiress ” still continues the delight of the 
stage, and one of the most pleasing domestic 
compositions.’ The idea of the ‘ Heiress’ was 
taken from Mrs. Lennox’s novel ‘ Henrietta’ 
(FonBLAnQuge, pp. 401-6). Burgoyne did not 
long survive this last success; and after being 
present at the Haymarket Theatre in good 
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health on 3 June 1792, he died suddenly next 
day at his house in Halford Street, Mayfair, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey on 
13 Aug. 


[For life: Political and Military Episodes de- 
rived from the Life and Correspondence of the 
Right Hon. John Burgoyne, General, Statesman, 
and Dramatist, by E. B. de Fonblanque, 1875. 
For works: The Dramatic and Poetical Works 
of the late Lieutenant-general John Burgoyne, 
2 vols.1808. For American campaigns: Ordinary 
histories of the United States; Creasy’s Decisive 
Battles of the World; Max von Eelking’s Das 
Leben des Generals Reidesel, Leipzig, 1856 ; the 
Orderly Book of Lieutenant-general John Bur- 
goyne, edited by KE. B.O’Callaghan, M.D., Albany, 
N.Y., 1860; Lieutenant-general John Burgoyne 
andthe Convention of Saratoga, by Charles Deane, 
Worcester, N.Y., 1878; also the following con- 
temporary tracts: The Substance of General 
Burgoyne’s Speeches on Mr. Vyner’s Motion, 
26 May, and Mr. Hutt’s, 28 May 1778, with an 
Appendix containing General Washington’s Let- 
ter to General Burgoyne, 1778; A Letter from 
Lieutenant-general Burgoyne to his Constituents, 
upon his late Resignation, with Correspondence 
between him and the Secretaries of War relative 
to his Return to America, 1779; A State of the 
Expedition from Canada, as laid before the 
House of Commons and verified by Evidence, 
1779; Remarks on General Burgoyne’s State of 
the Expedition from Canada, 1780.] 
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BURGOYNE, Str JOHN FOX (1782- 
1871), engineer officer, was the eldest of the 
four illegitimate children of Lieutenant- 
general the Right Hon. John Burgoyne 


'{q. v.], by Miss Susan Caulfield. He was 


born on 24 July 1782. On General Bur- 
goyne’s death in 1792, his nephew, Edward, 
twelfth earl of Derby, took charge of the 
children. In 1793 Burgoyne was sent to 
Eton, where he was the fag of Hallam, the 
historian, and on 19 Oct. 1796 he entered the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. On 
29 Aug. 1798 he was gazetted to the royal 
engineers. 

In April 1800 he was ordered to join Sir 
Ralph Abercromby’s army in the Mediter- 
ranean, but was left behind at Malta to assist 
in the reduction of Valetta. He was pro- 
moted first lieutenant in July 1800. From 
Malta he was ordered to Sicily, where General 
Fox made him his aide-de-camp, and he was 
promoted second captain in March 1805. 
He was sent as commanding engineer with 
General Mackenzie Fraser’s force to Egypt in 
February 1807, and was present in that 
capacity at Rosetta. On his return to Sicily, 
Sir John Moore chose him to accompany his 
expedition to Portugal as commanding royal 
engineer, The expedition led to nothing; 


Burgoyne 
but Moore took him in his former capacity 
in the expedition to Sweden in the summer 
of 1808, and finally to Portugal. He was 
too junior to fill the post of commanding royal 
engineer; but Moore appointed him com- 
manding engineer with the light or reserve 
division. This division had to cover the 
retreat of the general to Corunna. Burgoyne 
blew up the bridges of Benevente and Castro 
Gonzalo at the last possible minute, and thus 
twice delayed the pursuit for several hours. 
With the reserve division he marched to Vigo, 


and there embarked for England. He joined | 


Wellesley in Portugal in February 1809, and 


was present at the passage of the Douro and | 


the taking of Oporto, and was promoted cap- 
tain in July 1809. During the advance into 
Spain he was left behind in Portugal to 
fortify the lines of Torres Vedras; but in 1810 
he again joined the army as commanding 
royal engineer with the 3rd or Picton’s divi- 
sion. In this capacity he was present at the 
battle of Busaco and in the retreat to the 
lines of Torres Vedras; but his greatest ser- 
vice this year was in blowing up Fort Con- 
cepcion on 20 July. In the year 1811 his 
only command was as director of the right 
attack in the first futile siege of Badajoz. In 
January 1812 he commanded in the trenches 
before Ciudad Rodrigo on alternate days, led 
the 8rd division on the day of the storm, and 
was for his services gazetted major by brevet. 
In March he performed the same duties at 
the siege of Badajoz, again leading the 3rd 
division to the storm. For this service Bur- 
goyne was promoted lieutenant-colonel by 
brevet. He was present at the battle of 
Salamanca, and directed the reduction of 
the forts at Salamanca and of the Retiro at 
Madrid. In 1813 he was present at Vittoria, 
and succeeded to the post of commanding 
royal engineer at the siege of San Sebastian, 
which he conducted to a successful close. He 
superintended the passage of the Bidassoa, 
and was present at the battle of the Nivelle. 
Colonel Elphinstone, a senior officer to Bur- 
goyne, accompanied the main army in the 
advance, while Burgoyne, to his great dis- 
gust, was left behind to superintend the siege 
of Bayonne by Sir John Hope. For his 
various services he was only gazetted a O.B. 
at the end of the war, while Colonel Elphin- 
stone was made a baronet [see ELPHINSTONE, 
Srr Howarp]. He refused a civil knight- 
hood, as a slight to his corps, but cheerfully 
accepted the order of the Tower and Sword 
conferred upon him by the Portuguese govern- 
ment. He was sent to America as command- 


ing royal engineer, 
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and was present in that | 
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to England in 1815 he offered himself for 
service in the coming campaign, but had the 
mortification to be absent from Waterloo. 

In the first few years of peace Burgoyne 
commanded the royal engineers in the arm 
of occupation in France from 1815 to 1818, at 
Chatham from 1821 to 1826, with Sir William 
Clinton’s force in Portugal in 1826, and at 
Portsmouth from 1828 to 1831. In 1831 he 
was offered by Mr. Stanley, then Irish secre- 
tary, the chairmanship of the board of public 
works in Ireland, and he filled this post for 
fifteen years. He was promoted major-gene- 
ral in due course on 28 June 1838, and was 
in the same year given the K.C.B., which 
he had won fairly in 1814. In 1845 he ac- 
cepted the appointment of inspector-general 
of fortifications, which he held for twenty- 
three years. His opinion was eagerly sought 
on every sort of question, and he sat on in- 
numerable commissions, from one on the 
penny post to one on the proposed site of 
Waterloo Bridge. He served as Irish relief 
commissioner in the famine of 1847, and asa 
juror in the military section in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. He was gazetted lieu- 
tenant-general in 1851, and made a G.O.B. 
in 1852. 

Burgoyne was sent to Turkey in 1853 to 
examine the ground before the coming war 
in the East; and when the English army 
sailed under Lord Raglan’s command, he ac- 
companied it in a sort of nondescript capa- 
city. He superintended the disembarkation 
of the army on the Crimean peninsula, chose 
the spot, and advised the flank march after 
the battle of the Alma to the south side of 
Sebastopol. Once in camp before Sebastopol, 
Burgoyne insisted on the necessity of reduc- 
ing the Malakoff in order to take the city, 
and became more than ever the second man 
in the English army (Huan, Sketch of the 
Life and Death of Sir J. Burgoyne, p. 34). 
His value was not appreciated in England. 
It was obvious that Sebastopol would not be 
quickly taken, and the British public made a 
scapegoat of the engineer officer who had ad- 
vised the march to the southern side of the for- 
tress. He had been appointed a colonel-com- 
mandant of the royal engineers in November 
1854, He was recalled in February 1855, 
and reached England in April to find himself 
virulently assailed by the press. He waited 
quietly for the tide to turn, and in the next 
year became very popular. He was made a 
baronet in 1856, created a grand officer of the 
Legion of Honour, and a knight of the first 
class of the order of the Medjidie, and gazetted 
a full general, presented with the freedom of 


i attack on New Orleans and at |the city of London, and received the hono- 


capacity at the 


the reduction of Fort Bowyer. On his return rary degree of D.C.L. from the university of 
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Oxford. In 1858 he represented the queen at 
the second interment of the great Napoleon 
in the Hétel des Invalides at Paris; in 1865 
he was appointed constable of the Tower of 
London; and in 1868, when he resigned his 
post of inspector-general of fortifications, he 
was made a field-marshal, and granted a pen- 
sion of 1,500/. a year by parliament. All his 
hopes were centred in his only son, Captain 
Hugh Burgoyne, R.N. [q. v.], who had been 
one of the first recipients of the Victoria 
cross; and when that son was lost in the 
Captain, in the Bay of Biscay, in September 
1870, he felt that he had little left to live for. 
He himself died a year afterwards, at 5 Pem- 
bridge Square, on 7 Oct. 1871. 

[The chief authority for Burgoyne’s life is the 
Life and Correspondence of Field-marshal Sir 
John Fox Burgoyne, Bart., by his son-in-law, 
Lieut.-col. the Hon. George Wrottesley, R.E., 
2 vols. 1878; see also A Sketch of the Life and 
Death of Field-marshal Sir John Burgoyne, by 
Major the Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Head, bart., R.E., 
1872. Many of his published articles are re- 
printed in the Military Opinions of Gen. Sir 
J. F. Burgoyne, collected and edited by Capt. the 
Hon. G. Wrottesley, R.E., A.D.C., 1859; see also 
a curious article on the Courtesies of War in 
Blackwood’s Mag. Noy. 1860, and a pamphlet, 
Our Defensive Forces, 1870, in which he recom- 
mended the short service system. For his ser- 
vices in the field see the Sieges of the Peninsula, 
by Major-gen. Sir J. T. Jones, bart., G.C.B., and 
Kinglake’s Inyasion of the Crimea.] H. M. 8. 


BURGOYNE, MONTAGU (1750-1836), 
politician, younger son of Sir Roger Burgoyne 
of Sutton, Bedfordshire, was a member of Tri- 
nity Hall, Cambridge. Lord North gave him 
the sinecure office of chamberlain of the 
till office in the exchequer, worth 1,600/. per 
annum, He was for many years verderer 
of Epping Forest, and resided at Mark Hall, 
Harlow. He was candidate for Essex in 
1810, but was defeated by John Archer Hou- 
blon. He was author of: 1. ‘A Letter 

. on the Necessity of a Reform in Par- 
liament,’ 1809, 2. ‘Account of Proceed- 
ings at the late Election for Essex,’ 1810. 
3. ‘Speech to the Freeholders of Essex on 
the last day of the Election, 1812. 4, ‘A 
Collection of Psalms and Hymns.’ 5. ‘An 
Address to the Governors of Public Charity 
Schools ... and a particular account of 
the Potton School of Industry, connected 
with allotments of land for the labouring 
poor in the counties of Bedford, Hunting- 
don, and Cambridge,’ 1830. Burgoyne was 
a warm friend of the allotment system. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
Kliab Harvey. It is said that Mr. and Mrs, 
Burgoyne were entitled to receive, if they 
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did not actually receive, the flitch of bacon 
at Dunmow. 


[Gent. Mag. May 1836, p. 550.] 


BURGSTED, WALTER bz. 
DBuERSTEDE. | 


BURGUNDY, Ducuzss or (1446-1503). 
[See Marcanret. ] 


BURHRED or BURGRAID (reigned 
852-874), king of the Mercians, succeeded 
Beorhtwulf [q. v.] in 852. Encouraged pro- 
bably by the descents of the northern pirates, 
the Welsh, under Roderic Mawr, revolted from 
Mercia in 858. Burhred and his witan asked 
help of his over-lord Aithelwulf, the West- 
Saxonking. His request was readily granted, 
and the two kings devastated North Wales, 
conquered Anglesey, and brought the land 
again under the dominion of the Mercian king. 
The next year Burhred married Aithelswyth, 
the daughter of Athelwulf, at Chippenham. 
When in 868 the Danes established them- 
selves in Nottingham and threatened Mercia, 
Burhred and his witan sought the help of 
Aathelred and Atlfred. The West Saxons and 
Mercians joined forces and marched to Not- 
tingham. ‘The Danesrefused to give battle, and 
the English laid siege to the town; they were 
unable to take it, and Burhred made peace 
with the invaders. Overawed, as it seems, by 
this united action, the Danes were for a while 
forced to remain inactive. Before long, how- 
ever, the Mercian kingdom owned the Danish 
supremacy. When Ecgberht, the Northum- 
brian king, was turned out of his kingdom in 
872, he and Archbishop Wulfhere are said to 
have been received by Burhred (compiler in 
Chron. Maj. i. 407). In 874 the Danes con- 
quered Mercia. Burhred fled before them ; he 
went over sea and dwelt at Rome. Before 
long he died there, and was buried in St. 
Mary’s Church in the English school. 


[Anglo-Saxon Chron. i, 122-5, 132,142, Rolls 
Ser. ; Asser, 469, 470, 475, 478, Mon. Hist. Brit. ; 
AXthelweard’s Chron. 511, 518, Mon. Hist. Brit. ; 
Florence of Worcester, i. 74, 92, Eng. Hist. Soe. ; 
Matt. Paris, Chronica Majora, i. 407, Rolls Ser. ; 
Green’s Conquest of England, 80, 101, 106.] 

W. 4H. 


[See 


BURHILL or BURGHILL, ROBERT 
(1572-1641), divine, born at Dymock, Glou- 
cestershire, was descended from the Burghills 
of Thinghill, Herefordshire. He entered Cor- 
pus Christi College, Oxford, on 13 Jan. 1587-8, 
and proceeded B.A. on 5 Feb. 1590-1, M.A. 
on 12 Dec, 1594, B.D. on 7 July 1603, and 
D.D. on 2 June 1632. He became a proba- 
tioner fellow of his college on 20 March 
1584-5, obtained the rectories of Northwold, 
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near Thetford, Norfolk, and of Snailwell, 
Cambridgeshire, and a prebend in Hereford 
Cathedral on 20 Jan. 1603-4. His wide 
learning, which embraced a knowledge of 
Greek and Hebrew, attracted the attention 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, who received assis- 
tance from him in the composition of his 
‘History of the World’ (Oxpys, Life of 
Walter Raleigh). He died at Northwold in 
October 1641, and was buried in the chancel 
of the church there. A monument was 
erected to his memory by Samuel Knight, 
archdeacon of Berkshire, about 1740. He 
was a voluminous contributor to controver- 
sial divinity. He intervened in 1606 in a 
controversy between John Howson (bishop 
of Oxford, 1619-28) and Dr. Thomas Pye as 
to the marriage of divorced persons. In a 
Latin tractate (Oxford, 1606) Burhill sup- 
ported Howson’s contention that marriage 
in such cases was unlawful, and refuted 
Pye’s opposite arguments. His pamphlet was 
bound up with a second edition of Howson’s 
‘Thesis.’ To the controversy excited by 
Bishop Andrewes’s ‘Tortura Torti,’ a reply 
to Cardinal Bellarmine, Burhill contributed 
‘Responsio pro Tortura Torticontra Martinum 
Becanum Jesuitam,’ London, 1611; ‘De 
Potestate regia et Usurpatione papali pro 
Tortura Torti contra Parellum Andr. Eude- 
mon,’ Oxford, 1613; and ‘ Assertio pro Jure 
regio contra Martini Becani Jesuitse Con- 
troversiam Anglicanam,’ London, 16138, to- 
gether with a defence of John Buckeridge’s 
answer to Cardinal Bellarmine’s apology. 
Burhill’s printed works also include a Latin 
panegyric on James I, inviting him to visit 
Oxford (Oxford, 1603), and a preface to a ser- 
mon (London, 1602) of Miles Smith, bishop 
of Gloucester, 1612-24. In Corpus Christi 
College Library at Oxford is a manuscript 
commentary by Burhill on the difficult pas- 
sages in Job; in the Bodleian are another 
manuscript tractate in support of monarchy 
and episcopacy, and a manuscript Latin poem 
in ten books, entitled ‘ Britannia Scholastica, 
vel de Britanniw rebus scholasticis.’ 

[Wood’s Athene, ed. Bliss, iii. 18-19 ; Vasti, 
ed. Bliss, i. 250, 267, 299, 466; Edwards's Life 
of Raleigh, i. 543-4. ] 


BURKE, EDMUND (1729-1797), states- 
man, the second son of Richard Burke, an at- 
torney resident in Dublin, appears to have 
been born—for the exact date is not abso- 
lutely certain—on 12 Jan. 1729,N.S. There 
is no ground for the often-repeated state- 
ment that his family belonged to Limerick. 
His father was a protestant; his mother, 
whose maiden name was Nagle, was a Ro- 


man catholic. Although brought up in his | 
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father’s religion, Burke was accustomed to 
look on Roman catholicism as the religion 
of many he loved, and thus early learnt 
the lesson of toleration. This lesson must 
have been still further impressed on him 
when, in 1741, he was sent to a school 
at Ballitore, co. Kildare, kept by Abraham 
Shackleton, a member of the Society of 
Friends, from whom he declared that he 
gained all that was really valuable in his 
education. With Shackleton’s son Richard 
he formed a friendship which lasted through 
life. In 1743 he entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, and remained there until 1748. He 
seems to have studied diligently, but in a 
desultory fashion, taking up various subjects 
with eagerness, and dropping each in turn 
for some new pursuit (Works, i.12). He 
made himself familiar with Latin authors, 
and especially with Cicero, ‘the model on 
which he laboured to form his own character, 
in eloquence, in policy, in ethics, and phi- 
losophy’ (Si P. Francis to Lord Holland, 
p-17). Although it has been asserted that 
he knew little of Greek, a letter of C. J. Fox 
states that he knewas much of that language 
as men usually do who have neglected it 
since their school or college days, and that 
the writer had heard him quote Homer and 
Pindar (DILKE, Papers of a Critic, ii. 312). 
He gained a scholarship by examination in 
1746. His letters to Richard Shackleton 
during this period are such as any earnestly 
minded and ambitious youth might have 
written, and the verses sent with them do 
not show any special power. As in after 
life, his favourite recreation was to be among 
trees and gardens. THe took his B.A. degree 
in the spring commencements of 1748, having 
been entered at the Middle Temple the year 
before, and in 1750 came up to London to 
study law. He did not apply himself stead- 
fastly to work. His health was weak, and 
he seems to have spent much time in trayel- 
ling about in company with his kinsman 
William Burke [q. v. |, staying at Monmouth, 
at Turley House, Wiltshire, more than once 
at Bristol, and at other places. We scarcely 
know anything of this period of his life; 
for with the exception of one rather ob- 
scure fragment (Prior, 41), there is not a 
letter of his extant between 1752 and 1757. 
He seems to have broken off all communica- 
tion even with R. Shackleton, for writing 
to him, 10 Aug. 1757, he says that he sends 
him a copy of his ‘ Philosophical Inquiry’ ‘as 
a sort of offering in atonement,’ and speaks 
of himself as having been ‘sometimes in 
London, sometimes in remote parts of the 
country, sometimes in France, and shortly, 
please God, to be in America’ ( Works, 1, 17). 
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rae 
In 1756 he was lodging over a bookseller’s | daughter Jane in the winter of 1756-7. Ac- 


shop near Temple Bar. He appears to have 
frequented the theatres and one or two de- 
bating societies, and to have made the ac- 


eee of some famous men, such as | 


arrick, with whom he formed a warm and 
lasting friendship. 

Literary work was more to Burke’s taste 
than legal study. He was never called to 
the bar, and the rejection of the profes- 


sion for which he was designed angered | 
his father, who in 1755 withdrew either | 
wholly or in part the allowance of 100J. a 


year he had hitherto made him. Burke was 
thus forced to depend on literature for his 
livelihood. He had probably already written 


his ‘Hints for an Essay on the Drama,’ | i i» Is 
' that a friend did, and I revised it.’ ‘ Malone 


a short piece which remained unpublished 
until after his death. In 1756 he produced 


two works which at once gained him a high | 


place in literature. The first of these, his 
‘Vindication of Natural Society, in a Letter 
to Lord , by a late Noble Writer,’ was 
called forth by the publication of Boling- 
broke’s works in 1754, and is a satirical imi- 
tation both of his philosophy and his style. 
Applying Bolingbroke’s arguments against 
revealed religion to an examination of what 
is ironically called ‘ artificial society,’ Burke 
exhibits the folly of demanding a reason for 
moral and social institutions, and, with a 
foresight which was one of the most remark- 
able traits of his genius, thus early distin- 
guished the coming attack of rationalistic 
criticism on theestablished order, and marked 
it as his special foe. The lofty style and elo- 
quent diction of Bolingbroke were so skil- 
fully imitated in this little pamphlet, that 
even such critics as Warburton believed the 
satire to be a genuine work, and the careful 
study of the original left its mark on the 
style of the imitator (Mortey, Lifeof Burke). 
‘The Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin 
of our Ideas on the Sublime and the Beauti- 
ful’ had been begun before Burke was nine- 
teen, and had been laid aside for some years. 
This treatise, strange as some of its dicta are, 
was held by Johnson to be ‘an example of 
true criticism’ (BoswE 1, L7fe, iii. 91), and 
seemed to Lessing well worthy of transla- 
tion. Burke’s father was so pleased with 
this book that he sent him 100/. (Bissxt, 36). 
Burke never ceased to take a warm and dis- 
criminating interest in all artistic matters, 
and is said to have ‘embraced the whole con- 
cerns of art, ancient as well as modern, 
foreign as well as domestic’ (BARRY, Works, 
ii. 538). He was still in weak health, and 
accepted an invitation to stay with his phy- 
sician, Dr. Nugent, in order to escape from 
noisy lodgings. He married the doctor’s 


cording to one account, Burke became an in- 
mate of Dr. Nugent’s house while on a visit 
to Bath, where the doctor lived before he 
removed to London. Up to the time of her 
marriage Mrs. Burke was a Roman catholic, 
but she conformed to her husband’s religion. 
Burke’s marriage was a happy one; his wife 
was a gentle-tempered woman, and he was 
noted among his friends for his ‘ orderly and 
amiable domestic habits’ (BoswBt1, Life, vil. 
250). They had two sons: Richard, born 1758, 
and Christopher, who died in childhood. 
Early in 1757 Burke published ‘An Account 
of the European Settlements in America.’ As 
regards the authorship of this book, he told 
Boswell, ‘I did not write it. I will not deny 


tells me,’ adds Boswell, ‘ that it was written 
by William Burke, the cousin of Edmund, 
but itis everywhere evident that Burke him 
self has contributed a great deal to it’ (Bos- 
WELL, Letters to Temple, p.318). The early 
sheets of ‘ The Abridgment of the History of 


| England’ were also printed in this year, 


though the book itself was not published 
until after Burke’s death. The crisis of the 
war in 1758 probably moved Burke to under- 
take the production of the ‘ Annual Register,’ 
the first volume of which appeared in 1759. 
For this work Dodsley paid him 100. a year. 
He never acknowledged his connection with 
this publication, and the amount of his con- 
tributions to it has never been ascertained. 
He evidently continued to write the ‘Survey 
of Events’ for some years after he entered 
political life, and even after he ceased to 
write it, about 1788, probably inspired and 
directed its composition. His literary suc- 
cesses brought him into society. Mrs. Mont- 
agu, writing in 1759, describes him as free 
from ‘ pert pedantry, modest, and delicate ’ 
(Letters of Mrs. E. Montagu, iv. 211). He 
was now residing with his father-in-law in 
Wimpole Street. He was in want of money, 
and was anxious to obtain the appointment ot 
consulat Madrid. His cause was espoused by 
Dr. Markham, head-master of Westminster 
(afterwards archbishop of York), who pre- 
vailedon the Duchess of Queensberry to write 
to Pitt on his behalf (Prior, 62). The appli- 
cation was rejected, and Pitt was thus the 
means of keeping his future antagonist from 
leaving the field of action. 

Before the end of 1759 Burke was intro- 
duced by Lord Charlemont to William Gerard 
(‘Single-speech’) Hamilton (Memoirs of Lord 
Charlemont, i.119). He engaged himself as 
a kind of private secretary to Hamilton, and 
the work his employer required of him shut 
him out from all authorship save in the 
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‘Annual Register.’ On the other hand, his 
intimacy with Hamilton made him known 
to many persons of importance. In 1761 
Hamilton was made secretary to the Earl of 
Halifax, and Burke went with him to Ire- 
land. It was the year of the first outbreak 
of Whiteboyism, a movement which he attri- 
buted to local grievances, and not to political 
discontent ( Works, i. 21). 'The policy of re- 
pression pursued by the government led him, 
probably about this time, to draw up some 
reflections on the penal code which remained 
unfinished, and were published after his 
death (2b. vi. 1). After a year in Dublin he 
returned to England with Hamilton, who 
in the spring of 1763 obtained for him a 
pension of 300/. a year. Burke, however, 
felt that he was doing himself an injustice 
in giving up all his time to Hamilton’s ser- 
vice, and wrote plainly to his patron that he 
must be allowed some time for literary work, 
and that he could only accept the pension on 
that condition. In the autumn he was again 
in Ireland, but in May 1764 Hamilton lost 
his office, and Burke returned to live with 
his father-in-law in Queen Anne Street. Be- 
fore he left Ireland he drew up an address 
to the king setting forth the hardships suf- 
fered by the Irish catholics, and left it witha 
friend. Fourteen years afterwards this docu- 
ment was forwarded to George III, and, it is 
said, did much towards reconciling him to 
the first instalment of religious toleration in 
Treland (2.1. 376). On his return to England 
Burke became a member of the club founded 
in the spring of that year at the Turk’s Head 
in Gerrard Street. His powers of conversa- 
tion made him one of its chief ornaments. 
Johnson declared that if you met him for the 
first time in the street, after five minutes’ 
talk you would say, This is an extraordinary 
man. Heis never, he said, ‘ humdrum, never 
unwilling to talk, nor in haste to leave off.’ 
‘Burke’s talk,’ he remarked on another occa- 
sion, ‘is the ebullition of his mind; he does 
not talk from a desire of distinction, but be- 
cause his mind is full.’ Partly perhaps be- 
cause he thus spoke out of the abundance of 
his heart, he was not witty. ‘No, sir,’ John- 
son said, ‘he never succeeds there. "Tis low, 
tis conceit’ (BoswELL, Life, iv. 23, 225). He 
had the power of making men love him. His 
friendship with Garrick, Reynolds, and John- 
son was in each case only broken by death. 
To Garrick he looked in time of need. Rey- 


. . | 
nolds made him one of his executors, and | 


left him 2,000/. Johnson, when on his 
deathbed, said to him, ‘I must be in a 
wretched state indeed when your company 
would not be a delight to me.” Anxious to 
have such a man as Burke at his disposal, 
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Hamilton offered him a yearly sum on con- 
dition that he devoted himself wholly to his 
service. Burke refused to sell himself, and 
his jealous patron broke off his connection 
with him. Indignant at his imperious con- 
duct, Burke, in April, threw up the pension 
he had received through his intercession. 
During the period of his poverty he had cared 
little for money. However small his means 
were, he was always ready to give to others. 
While still struggling unknown in London, 
he met Emin, the Armenian adventurer, 
then friendless and in distress, and took him 
to his lodgings. Offering him half a guinea, 
he said, ‘ Upon my honour, this is all I have 
at present; please accept it’ (J. Emin, Life 
and Adventures, 90). By 1765, however, it 
is probable that his prospects were brighter. 
During his stay in Ireland in 1763 he be- 
friended James Barry, the painter [q. v.], 
brought him back with him to London, and 
in 1765 undertook to defray the greater part 
of the expense of sending him abroad to study 
(Barry's Works, i. 9-26). This seems to 
show that he had by this time some com- 
mand of money, and certain notices, which are 
given below, as to the means of his family 
in 1766, render it probable that his brother 
and cousin had already embarked in specu- 
lation. In after days Burke saved Crabbe 
from a debtors’ prison, lodged him in his own 
house, treated him as an honoured guest, and 
used his interest to gain the poet a liveli- 
hood. 

In July 1765 Lord Rockingham, who had 
just been appointed first lord of the treasury, 
made Burke his private secretary. This ap- 

ointment he owed to the good offices of his 
fs sti William Burke; it was the signal 
for all who grudged the rise of a man un- 
connected with any of the great houses to 
spread evil reports of him, and it was not long 
before the old Duke of Newcastle hurried 


| to Lord Rockingham primed with slanders. 


The minister had been deceived; his new 
secretary was not merely an Irish adventurer, 
but a papist and a jesuit from St. Omer. 
Rockingham frankly told Burke what he had 
heard, and the spirit with which the secre- 
tary behaved won his entire confidence (Me- 
mours of Lord Charlemont, ii. 231). From 
this time onwards he looked on Burke as 
a personal friend as well as a useful ally. 
He advanced him large sums of money, and 
at his death directed that his bonds should 
be destroyed ( Works, i. 504). These bonds 
are said to have been for 30,000/. The report 
that Burke was a catholic was not allowed to 
die out. Utterly without foundation as it 
was, the accusation was too mischievous to 
be dropped by the pensioners of the powerful 
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cliques of nobles and place-men, who were 
soon to have cause to hate and fear him, and 
sometimes supported by idle tales and often 
in its simple falsity it was brought against 
him over and over again all through his life. 
Before the end of the year William Burke, 
then under-secretary to Conway, arranged 
with Lord Verney, with whom he was con- 
nected in business transactions, that Burke 
should be returned to parliament for Wend- 
over, one of the earl’s boroughs, while he 
himself was elected for another. Burke was 
returned on 23 Dec. (Members of Parliament, 
ii. 123), and took his seat 14 Jan. 1766. John- 
son presaged his friend’s successful career : 
‘Now we who know Mr. Burke,’ he said, 
‘mow that he will be one of the first men in 
the country’ (BoswEtt, Life, vi. 80). His 
first speech was made on 27 Jan., on a motion 
that the petition sent from the American Con- 
gress should be received by parliament. Con- 
trary to the opinion of the majority of the 
ministerial party to which he belonged, he 
argued that the petition should be received on 
the ground that it was in itself an acknow- 
ledgment of the right of the House (WAL- 
POLE, Memoirs of the Reign of George III, ii. 
272; Bancrort, Hist. of U. States, ui. 551). 
A week later he acted with his party by 
speaking in favour of the Declaratory Reso- 
lutions. While allowing the right of taxa- 
tion, he recommended a temporising policy. 
Now, as ever, he refused to treat politics as 
an abstract science, and held duties rather 
than barren rights to be the true basis of 
political action. ‘ Principles,’ he said, ‘should 
be subordinate to government.’ He had now 
established his position among the leading 
men of thehouse. ‘He made,’ Johnson wrote, 
‘two speeches on the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, which were publicly commended by Mr. 
Pitt, and have filled the town with wonder’ 
(BoswEt1, Life, ii. 821). In the course of 
a debate held during the same session on the 
restriction on American trade Burke exhi- 
bited his attachment to the principle of com- 
mercial freedom, and bitterly jeered Gren- 
ville on his reverence for the Navigation 
Act (WALPOLE, George IL, ii. 316). 

Burke seems by this time to have over- 
come his former weakness of constitution, 
though he suffered from a sharp attack of 
illness during his first session. Tall and 
vigorous, of dignified deportment, with mas- 
sive brow and stern expression, he had an 
air of command, His voice was of great 
compass; his words came fast, but his 
thoughts seemed almost to overcome even 
his powers of utterance. Invective, sarcasm, 
metaphor, and argument followed hard after 
one another; his powers of description were 
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gorgeous, his scorn was sublime, and in the 
midst of a discussion of some matter of 
ephemeral importance came enunciations of 
political wisdom which are for all time, and 
which illustrate the opinion that he was, 
‘ Bacon alone excepted, the greatest political 
thinker who has ever devoted himself to the 
practice of English politics’ (Buck1n, Civili- 
zation in England, ¢. vii.) Although he 
spoke with an Irish accent, with awkward 
action, and in a harsh tone, his ‘imperial 
fancy’ and commanding eloquence excited 
universal admiration. No parliamentary 
orator has ever moved his audience as he now 
and again did. His speech on the employ- 
ment of the Indians in war, for example, is 
said at one time to have almost choked Lord 
North, against whom it was delivered, with 
laughter, and at another to have drawn ‘iron 
tears down Barré’s cheek’ ( Walpole to Masen, 
12 Feb. 1778; Letters, vii. 29). Unfor- 
tunately, his power over the house did not 
last; his thoughts were too deep for the 
greater part of the members, and were rather 
exhaustive discussions than direct contribu- 
tions to debate (Moruny, Life, 209), while 
the sustained loftiness of his style and a 
certain lack of sympathy with his audience 
marred the effect of his oratory. His temper 
was naturally hasty, and he was deficient in 
political tact (Correspondence of C. J. Fox, 
1. 86). Jealously excluded from office, with 
narrow means and disappointed hopes, he 
became soured and violent, and as he en- 
countered neglect and rudeness, lost his dig- 
nity while he retained his vehemence. He 
wrote as he spoke, not in any set literary 
fashion, but with ease and vigour, taking 
Dryden’s prose for his model, while at the 


| same time he was under the influence of Bo- 


lingbroke’s rapid style (Memoirs of F. Horner, 
i, 848). Neither in speaking nor writing did 
he avoid using words of foreign origin, and 
he constantly heightened the effect of his ap- 
peals by a quick transition from the sonorous 
expression of lofty sentiments to a terse saying 
clothed in homely English. In some of these 
sayings, indeed, he overpassed the bounds of 
good taste, while his loftier flights were not 
always free from bombast. His utterances, 
however, were not all declamatory. When 
occasion demanded, he spoke with quiet 
dignity, and some of his writings, such as 
the Historical Surveys in the ‘ Annual Re- 
gister,’ his protests written for the lords, and 
even certain of his pamphlets, are models of 
statesmanlike expression. 

On the resignation of the Duke of Grafton, 
one of the secretaries of state, it was evident 
that the Rockingham administration would 
shortly come to an end, Conscious of the 
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advantage he would gain by holding a high 
office even for a little while, Burke was am- 
bitious and self-confident enough to imagine 
that he might be chosen to fill the duke’s 
place for the short time of office that yet 
remained to his party. A seat at the board 
of trade was suggested, perhaps actually 
offered to him, That, however, was not his 
object, and he declined it (Works, i, 154; 
Chatham Correspondence, iti.111). On 7 June 
1766 Rockingham was summarily displaced; 
Grafton came into office, and Burke’s hopes 
perished, Indignant at the treatment his 
leader had received, he set forth the ser- 
vices of the outgoing ministers in a little 
pamphlet called ‘A Short History of a 
Short Administration,’ and heightened its 
effect by a letter in the ‘ Public Advertiser’ 
ironically purporting to answer it (Ann. Reg. 
1766, 213). 

In the summer of 1766 Burke visited 
Treland, and spent a short time with his 
mother at the house of his sister Juliana, the 
wife of Mr. French of Loughrea. While 
there he received the freedom of the town 
of Galway. He also visited a small estate 
called Clohir on the Blackwater, which he 
had received the year before on the death 
of his brother Garrett, an attorney. It has 
not been satisfactorily ascertained how this 
estate came into the hands of Garrett Burke. 
It is stated that it was conveyed to him by 
a catholic family in order to evade the rigour 
of the penal laws, and that he claimed it for 
himself (Ditrs). Burke in 1777 was threat- 
ened with a lawsuit to recover tlis property. 
His legal position was evidently safe. He 
declared in a letter addressed probably to the 
solicitor of the claimant, Robert Nagle, that 
he had no reason to think that there had 
been any original wrong in the matter, and 
that he could not, in justice to his brother’s 
memory, admit the claim, but that he was 
willing to do what he could ‘voluntarily 
and cheerfully’ for the Nagle family (New 
Monthly Mag. 1826, xvi. 153). In 1790 he 
sold Clohir to Edmund Nagle for 8,000/. 

On Burke’s return from Ireland Lord Chat- 
ham wished to attach him to his adminis- 
tration. He insisted, however, on following 
Rockingham, though Grafton declared that 
‘he would not have been obdurate if his de- 
mands had not been too extravagant’ (WAL- 
pou, George III, ii. 378). In the course of 
the next session Burke forwarded the interests 
of his native land by opposing a motion to 
forbid the importation of Irish wool, and his 
speech on this occasion was rewarded by the 
grant of the freedom of Dublin. An attack 
on the East India Company on 9 Dee. 1766 
called forth what Walpole declared to be 
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‘one of his finest speeches, in which he 
ridiculed Chatham as ‘a great Invisible 
Power’ that left no minister in the House 
of Commons. It is scarcely too much to 
say that to the active opposition of Burke 
during this session is to be attributed the 
distinct position assumed by the Rocking- 
ham whigs. Yet while he was firmly at- 
tached to his party, and unsparingly mocked 
at the disorganisation which prevailed in 
Grafton’s ministry, Goldsmith was mistaken, 
as far as this period of his career at least is con- 
cerned, in saying in 1773 that Burke by leay- 
ing literature for politics gave‘ to party what 
was meant for mankind’ (Retaliation). For 
though he held loyalty to his party to be the 
duty of every man ‘who believes in his own 
politics’ (‘Present Discontents,’ Works, iii. 
170), he showed his independence by alone 
refusing to vote for Dowdeswell’s proposi- 
tion for reducing the land-tax (WALPOLE, 
George ITI, i. 421). In May 1767, when the 
house lightly adopted Townshend’s plan for 
laying duties on the American trade, Burke 
declared that the ministry would find out 
their mistake. ‘ You will never,’ he said, ‘see 
a shilling from America’ (CAvenDIsH, Rep. 
i. 39). By the acknowledgment of his oppo- 
nents he was ‘the readiest man on all points, 
perhaps, in the house,’ and his pre-eminence 
shocked and disgusted them. It was grievous 
to them to find themselves helpless before 
the attacks of this ‘ Irish adventurer,’ a man 
whom they would jealously exclude from 
the high offices of state. To the magnates of 
his own party Burke now made himself in- 
dispensable. He wrote ‘protests’ for them, 
and during the vacation discussed affairs at 
their country houses with an energy they 
could scarcely understand, but of which 
Rockingham and the dukes of Newcastle and 
Richmond were glad to avail themselves 
(Works, i. 73,75). On the meeting of par- 
liament on 24 Nov. he spoke on the address 
with great applause, pointing out the futi- 
lity of the king’s speech, and taunting the 
ministers with having no policy for the relief 
of the poor during the prevailing scarcity, 
though the distress was so severe that riot 
would follow the despair of the people, and 
‘the law, if enforced upon them, must be by 
the bloody assistance of a military hand’ 
(Parl. Hist. xvi. 386). 

On 1 May 1768 Burke wrote to Shackleton: 
‘T have made a push with all I could collect 
of my own, and the aid of my friends, to cast 
a little root in this country. I have pur- 
chased a house, with an estate of about six 
hundred acres of land, in Buckinghamshire, 
twenty-four miles from London, where J 
now am’ (JVorks, i. 77). This estate was 
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Gregories, situated about a mile from Bea- 
consfield, and after 1770 generally called by 
its owner after that town. As Burke at the 
time of his marriage was certainly a poor 
man, this purchase is strange, and has given 
rise to much controversy. The purchase- 
money was about 20,600/., of which 14,0002. 
wasraised by two mortgages, which remained 
on the property until the reversion was sold 
by Burke’s widow (Sir J. Napier, Burke, 
a Lecture, p. 61). How the remainder was 
raised, how Burke could have ventured on so 
large a purchase, and how he expected to 
meet the expenses of living in such a place, 
have never been satisfactorily explained. The 
explanation must be sought in the share he 
had in the profits derived from the specula- 
tions of certain members of his family. It 
hasbeen satisfactorily proved that his brother 
Richard and his kinsman William, with 
whom he lived on terms of the closest inti- 
macy, gambled desperately in stocks, and that 
Lord Verney was engaged with them (DILKe). 
All three were ruined by the fall of East In- 
dia stock in June and July 1769. In the 
June of that year Burke was one of the pro- 
prietors of the East India Company, though 
in a letter written in 1772 he denied that he 
ever had ‘any concern in thefunds of the com- 
pany’( Works,i. 199). It is also certain that 
he wrote the same month to Garrick asking 
for the loan of 1,000/., and that from that 
time onwards he was always in the greatest 
need of money, on one occasion joining with 
W. Burke in a bond for so small a sum as 
2502. For some time, however, the specula- 
tions of the Burkes prospered. In 1765 
Burke was in a position to bear a large share 
in the expense of sending Barry to Italy. 
Writing to Barry in October 1766, W. Burke 
says: ‘Whether Ned is employed or not is 
no matter of anxiety to us;’ and again in De- 
cember, when expecting the downfall of the 
Rockingham ministry: ‘It suits my honour 
to be out of place, and so will our friend 
Mr. E. B.; but our affairs‘are so well arranged 
that, thank God, we have not a temptation 
to swerve from the straightest path of per- 
fect honour’ (Barry, Works, i. 24, 61, 77). 
Among the three Burkes there was the 
strictest alliance. Burke’s house in London, 
and afterwards in the country, was the home 
of his brother and cousin, and at this time at 
least they all had one purse. In 1768 then, 
Burke, believing that the success that had 
hitherto attended the speculations of his 
brother and cousin would continue, was em- 
boldened to buy Gregories, and to involve 
himself in the expenses which such a pur- 
chase naturally entailed. When in 1769 the 
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regards the 6,000/. which was necessary to 
complete the purchase, it has been assumed 
that this sum was lent by Lord Rockingham 
(Mortpy, Life, 35). On the other hand we 
find that in 1783 a suit in chancery was 
brought against Burke by Lord Verney to 
recover a sum of 6,000/., stated to have been 
lent to him in the spring of 1769 on the 
solicitation of his cousin William. In his 
answer Burke admitted borrowing 6,000/. in 
that year, but denied that he had it of Lord 
Verney, declaring also that the only rela- 
tionship between him and William, as far 
as his knowledge went, consisted in the fact 
that their fathers called each other cousins. 
The pleadings in this suit make it probable 
that this 6,000/. was some sum that had 
accrued to Burke from the stockjobbing 
transactions of his brother and cousin; that, 
not being personally liable for their defalca- 
tions, he saved this sum out of the fire; and 
that Lord Verney afterwards tried to prove 
that he had a right to it. The share Burke 
almost certainly had in the profits arising 
from the speculations of his kinsmenis perhaps 
the foundation of the amazing assertion that 
he received about 20,0002. from ‘his family’ 
(PRioR). There is no direct evidence that 
he took part in these transactions, and there 
is no reason for supposing that they exer- 
cised any influence on his political conduct 
(on this matter see Dink, Papers of a Critic, 
il. 331-84). He certainly shared the good 
fortune of his kinsmen, and, though not ruined 
to the same extent that they were, shared also 
the consequences of their failure. From 1769 
onwards he was never free from difficulties. 
He received help from some generous friends, 
such as Lord Rockingham, Garrick, and 
others. He was not a man to retrieve his 
losses by carefulness. He lived at Beaccns- 
field not extravagantly, but not frugally, 
driving four black horses, and spending 
2,500/. a year, exclusive of his expenses in 
London during the sessions of parliament 
(Srannops, Life of Pitt, ii.250). His letters 
to the great agriculturist, Arthur Young, 
show that when he was in the country he 
was an eager farmer, intent on cultivating 
his Jand in the most scientific and profitable 
fashion ( Works, i, 123-32). 

On the opening of the session of 1768-9, 
Burke exposed the dangers into which the 
carelessness of Grafton’s ministry was lead- 
ing the country as regards both its American 
policy and its acquiescence in the annexa- 
tion of Corsica by France, a power which he 
always regarded with suspicion. In reply to 
Grenville’s manifesto against the Rocking- 
ham party, he published early in 1769 his 
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Present State of the Nation.’ In this pam- 
phlet, after a brilliant criticism of Grenville’s 
economic statements, he considers the pro- 
posed remedies; he rejects the idea of an 
enlarged franchise, on the ground ‘that it 
would be more in the spirit of our constitution 
by lessening the number to add to the weight 
and independency of our voters,’ and sets 
aside the proposal for American representa- 
tion as ‘contrary to nature’ ( Works, iti. 70). 
He always looked on any meddling with the 
constitution as a dangerous matter, and this 
reverence for the established order sometimes 
led him to speak and write as though its 
preservation were of greater moment than 
the liberty which was the very reason of its 
existence, while by his favourite metaphor 
of ‘ equipoise ’ he represented the risk attend- 
ing the slightest change (‘Present Discon- 
tents,’ Works, iii. 164; Morupy, EZ. B.,a Study, 
114), Allhis political wisdom was called for 
by the events of 1769. He strove vigorously, 
but unsuccessfully, against the action of the 
House of Commons with reference to Wilkes, 
condemning Lord Weymouth’s letter to the 
Surrey magistrates, and pointing out that 
soldiers were not lawful executors of justice. 
In this debate and often during the session 
he was answered by the unblushing Rigby 
(CAVENDISH, ep. i. 189-49). His arguments 
on this subject were received with clamour. 
On 15 April, when insisting that the house 
was engaging in a contest with the whole 
body of the freeholders of England by declar- 
ing Colonel Luttrell M.P. for Middlesex, he 
was interrupted ‘by a great noise in the 
house,’ some member meanwhile whispering 
with the speaker. His temper was roused. 
‘J will be heard,’ he exclaimed, ‘I will throw 
open the doors’ (the lobby and even the 
passages of the house were crowded) ‘ and 
tell the people of England that when a man 
is addressing the chair in their behalf the 
attention of the speaker is engaged’ (2. 
878). During this session he opposed the 
bargain by which the government mulcted 
the East India Company of 400,000/. a year, 
and condemned the unconstitutional demand 
made upon the house for the payment of a 
debt on the civil list before the production of 
accounts. He also moved foran inquiry into 
the conduct of the government with refer- 
ence to the riot in St. George’s Fields, the 
fruit of Weymouth’s ‘ bloody scroll,’ denying 
that ‘the military power might be employed 
to any constitutional purpose whatever’ (2d. 
310). The summer Burke spent at Bea- 
consfield, where, as he writes to Rocking- 
ham, the rain put him to much expense in 
getting in his clover and deluged his hay 
(Works, i. 82). His farming anxieties, how- 
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ever, did not long interrupt a new work he 
had on hand (74.91). This was his ‘ Thoughts 
on the Present Discontents,’ which was pub- 
lished on 23 April 1770. To this pamphlet is 
to be attributed the regeneration of the whigs 
by the revival of the principles of 1688, which 
had been wellnigh forgotten by the intrigues 
of the Bedford faction (Morey, Z.B., a 
Study, 15). Burke defended the popular dis- 
content, declaring that ‘in all disputes be- 
tween the people and their rulers the pre- 
sumption was at least upon a par in favour of 
the people’ ( Works, iii. 114). The fault lay 
with the administration; the power of the 
crown had revived under the name of influence, 
and the intrigues of the court cabal were 
taking the place of the interests of the people. 
Examining the popular remedies, he rejected 
the proposal for shortened parliaments, for 
frequent elections would, he believed, only 
increase the influence of the administration, 
nor would he shut all place-men out of parlia- 
ment, for he held that corruption would thus 
be increased by concealment. The true re- 
medies were to give weight to the opinion of 
the people by doing away with the secrecy of 
parliamentary proceedings, and to substitute 
loyal adherence to party for the influence of 
the court. The indignation with which the 
whig oligarchs received this pamphlet is de- 
picted in the sneers of Walpole ( George ITI, 
iv. 129-47). Chatham, who was agerieved 
by the position it took with reference to re- 
form, wrote to Rockingham that it would do 
great harm to the party, probably not expect- 
ing that Rockingham would show the letter 
to Burke. He did so, however, and twenty 
years after Burke was still indignant at it, 
though he warmly acknowledged ‘the great 
splendid side’ of his opponent’s character 
(ALBEMARLE, Memoirs of Rockingham, ii. 
195). The anger of the advanced party was 
expressed by Mrs. Catherine Macaulay in a 
violent answer, entitled ‘Thoughts on the 
Causes of the Present Discontents.’ 

Burke soon carried the principles of his 
pamphlet into action by struggling for the 
political rights of the people. He is said, 
though on very doubtful authority (Anecd. of 
Junius, p. 15), to have defended the character 
of Johnson when attacked on account of 
the publication of the ‘False Alarm’ (there 
seems to be a confusion between Burke and 
Fitzherbert, Cav. Rep. i. 516). In the spring 
of the next year he upheld a motion on the 
law of libel, with the view of protecting the 
right of private persons to criticise the actions 
of their rulers, and took a prominent part in 
opposing the proceedings taken by the house 
against certain printers for publishing debates. 
Referring to the twenty-three divisions by 
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which, on 14 March 1771, he and his friends 
hindered the business of the house, during 
the debate on the prohibition of printed re- 
ports, he declared that he took shame to him- 
self that he never resorted to this expedient 
before as a means of hindering such measures. 
‘ Posterity,’ he said, ‘would bless the pertina- 
ciousness of that day’ (2d. ii. 395). The free- 
dom of the press and the publication of par- 
liamentary proceedings wereits results. Burke 
strongly urged the removal of restrictions on 
the exportation of corn, pointing out in com- 
mittee, on 28 Feb. 1770, the identity of the 
interests of the consumer and the grower (20. 
i. 476); and again when, on 15 April 1772, a 
bill was before the house to regulate the corn 
trade, he opposed the discontinuance of the 
bounty on exportation (Parl. Hist. xvii. 480). 
In the same session of 1772 he supported a 
bill to protect the holders of land against the 
dormantclaims of the church ( Works, vi. 155). 
He was constantly assailed by anonymous 
pamphleteers, whose virulence was increased 
by the belief that he was the author of the 
‘Letters of Junius,’ a report which he ex- 
pressly denied, and for which there was not the 
slightest ground (2d. 1. 183-8). It was never- 
theless widely spread, and was encouraged 
by the hints of Francis (Memoirs of Sir Philip 
Francis, i. 220, 248; Grenville Papers, iv. 
381, 391). During the summer of 1770 his 
wife’s health caused him some uneasiness; 
she regained her strength the next year, and 
Burke writes cheerfully to Shackleton (July 
1771); his kinsman William was living with 
him, his brother Richard was expected from 
the West Indies, and hisson was doing well at 
Westminster. Burke’s home life was happy ; 
he entered into all work with energy, and dis- 
cussed the principles of deep ploughing as 
eagerly as the fate of empires. 

In 1772 Burke opposed a petition from 
certain clergy to be relieved from subscrip- 
tion to the articles, arguing that the church 
as a voluntary society had a right to dictate 
her own terms of membership, and exposing 
the absurdity of the proposal to substitute a 
compulsory subscription to the Scriptures 
(ib. vi. 80-90). He gave his cordial support 
in 1778 to the bill for the relief of protestant 
dissenters from the test provided by the Act 
of Toleration. His love of religious free- 
dom was, however, subordinate to his dislike 
of rationalistic criticism. ‘ Infidels, he said, 
‘are outlaws of the constitution, not of this 
country, but of the human race. They are 
never, never to be supported, never to be 
tolerated’ (#. vi. 100). The special cause 
of this vehemence was a visit he paid to 
Paris in February 1773, whither he went 
after leaying his son Richard at Auxerre to 
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acquire French. On this visit he saw the 
Dauphiness at Versailles, that ‘delightful 
vision’ which some sixteen or seventeen years 
after he described in memorable words (7. 
iv. 212), He supped often with Mme. du 
Deffand, who wrote to Walpole that he spoke 
French with great difficulty but was most 
agreeable. At her house he met the Comte 
de Broglio, and at the house of the Duchesse 
de Luxembourg he heard the‘ Barmécides of 
La Harpe. In the salon of Mdlle. de I’Espi- 
nasse he found himself in the society of the 
Encyclopedists, and had an insight into 
French morals and philosophy (Lettres de 
Mme. la Marquise du Deffand, ii. 377-93; 
Mortey, Life, 67). Hecame back in March 
strengthened in his conservative principles. 
About this time his brother Richard, who had 
been ruined in 1769, appears as a speculator in 
land in St. Vincent. His title was disputed 
by government, and Burke was suspected of 
having been concerned in his gambling trans- 
actions (Dirke; H. Walpole to Mason, 
23 March 1774, Letters, vi. 68). In the au- 
tumn of 1771 Burke had been appointed agent 
to the province of New York, with a salary of 
5007. a year (BANnorort, Hist. of the U. States, 
v. 215). A more lucrative offer was made 
to him the next year. The East India Com- 
pany was in difficulties, and dreaded the 
seizure of its territory by government. The 
directors wished to send Burke, at the head 
of a supervisorship of three, to reform their 
administration. Burke took counsel with the 
Duke of Richmond, and refused the tempting 
offer for the sake of his party. That party 
was soon to receive an important addition. 
At least as early as 1766 Charles James Fox, 
then about seventeen, was intimate with 
Burke, admired his talents, and probably be- 
fore long introduced him to Lord Holland 
(Correspondence of C. J. Fox, i. 26, 69). In 
February 1772 Fox left North’s administra- 
tion, and he and Burke united in opposing 
the Royal Marriage Act. The breach was 
patched up, but in 1774 Fox finally went into 
opposition and thus became an ally of Burke, 
whom he always looked up to as his master 
in politics, For the next eight years the two 
friends joined in violent opposition to North’s 
administration. They led very different lives, 
for Burke neither drank nor played, and when, 
after a hard morning’s svatkc he used to call 
for Fox on his way to the house, he would 
find him fresh and ready for work, for his day 
had then only just begun. 

In the spring of 1774 Burke urged the re- 
peal of the tea duty in a speech afterwards 
published (‘On American Taxation,’ Works, 
ui. 176), and vigorously opposed the penal 
bills for closing the port of Boston and an.« 
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nulling the Massachusetts charter. The dis- 
solution of parliament in September caused 
him some anxiety, for Lord Verney’s affairs 
compelled him to have candidates stand for 


Wendover who could bear the charges of the | 


borough (7, i. 237). Rockingham, however, 
found him a seat at Malton. On his way to 
the election there he was robbed of 10/. by a 
highwayman (7b. 246). While he was at 
dinner on the day of his election, 11 Oct., a 
deputation from Bristol arrived at Malton 
and informed him that he had been nomi- 
nated for that city. He set off at once, and, 
arriving at Bristol in the afternoon of the 


18th, the sixth day of the poll, drove straight | 


to the mayor’s house, and, after a few minutes’ 
rest, addressed the electors in the Guildhall 
(2b. ili, 227). At the close of the poll, 
3 Nov., he was elected by a majority of 251. 
His colleague, Mr. Cruger, having declared 
himself willing to obey the instructions of 
his constituents, Burke explained the con- 
stitutional position of a parliamentary repre- 
sentative: ‘ He owes you,’ he said, ‘not his 
industry only, but his judgment; and he be- 
trays instead of serving you if he sacrifices 
it to your opinion’ (7b. 236). His success 
afforded him great pleasure, and in a cheerful 
letter, dated 19 Nov., he describes how on his 
way home he visited his son Richard, then 
at Christ Church, Oxford, and ‘ drank a glass 
of wine with him and his young friends’ (2d. 
249). On 6 March 1775 he made an in- 
dignant protest against restraining the trade 
of the American colonies (Parl. Hist. xviii. 
389), and on the 22nd brought forward his 


thirteen resolutions for conciliation (7. 478; | 


Works, iii. 241). He spoke for three hours. 
With the question of the right of taxation he 
would have nothing to do. ‘It is not,’ he 
said, ‘what a lawyer tells me I may do, but 
what humanity, reason, and justice tell me I 
ought todo.’ The resolutions were negatived 
by 270 to 78. Burke’s health seems to have 
suffered from his unavailing exertions. On 
15 May, in presenting a representation from 
the Assembly of New York, his American 
constituency, he said that he was too ill to 
make a long speech, and writing to Rocking- 
ham on 4 Aug. he spoke of an illness from 
which he had just recovered. ‘My head and 
heart,’ he said, ‘are full of anxious thoughts.’ 
Yet in spite of toil and sickness his spirits 
were elastic. Boswell, in a letter written at 
this time, thinks that ‘he must be one of the 
few men that may hope for continual happi- 
ness in this life, he has so much knowledge, 
so much animation, and the consciousness of 
so much fame’ (Letters to Temple, 212). He 
was the centre of attraction at one or two 
London salons, and especially at Mrs. Vesey’s 
VOL, Ll. 
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gatherings. There, and in other drawing- 
rooms where he was at ease, he would talze 
a book, if he did not care for the company, 
and read aloud, sometimes choosing French 
poetry, which he read as though the words 


| were to be sounded as in English (Memoirs 


of Dr. Burney, ii. 267, iii. 170). 

On the occasion of presenting a petition 
setting forth the injury arising to the Wilt- 
shire clothiers from the American troubles, 
Burke made another attempt to bring the 
government to a peace, and the rejection of 
his motion by 210 to 105 was considered a 
triumph by the minority (Parl. Hist. xviii. 
963). In November of the next year (1776) 
he seconded a motion for the revision of allacts 
aggrieving the colonies. On the rejection of 
this motion he, in common with the party to 
which he belonged, withdrew himself from 
parliament on all questions relating to Ame- 
rica (2b. 1434; Ann. Reg. 1777, 48). This 
partial secession called forth his ‘ Letter to 
the Sheriffs of Bristol,’ which contains a de- 
fence of his opposition to the government mea- 
sures. Although his attention was at this 
time chiefly directed to our colonial troubles, 
he joined with Sir W. Meredith in fighting 
against the brutality of the law and of gene- 
ral manners at home. He brought in a bill 
to hinder wrecking, and in 1779 made an 
earnest protest against the punishment of 
the pillory. On his return to full parlia- 
mentary attendance, he made a motion,6 Feb. 
1778, against the employment of Indians in 
the war with America, supporting it with a 
speech of three hours and a half, which ex- 
cited such applause that the ministers, who 
as usual on these occasions had cleared the 
house of strangers, were congratulated on 
their prudence, for it was said that had the 
public heard Burke’s speech their lives would 
have been in danger (2. 1778; and see 
above). The government of Lord North, in- 
deed, gave ample cause for the indignation 
Burke was not slow to express. A few days 
after this speech on the Indian question Lora 
Mulgrave, in a debate on the navy estimates, 
acknowledged that not a shilling had been 
laid out on the purposes for which the last 
vote had been made, and treated the appro- 
priation as a mere matter of form. At this 
open defiance of the principles of the consti- 
tution Burke’s anger blazed out. Snatching 
‘the fine gilt book of estimates’ from the 
table, he flung it at the treasury bench, and, 
though the volume hit the candle and nearly 
hit Welbore Ellis, the treasurer of the navy, 
on the shins, no one seems to have dared to 
complain of this display of righteous wrath 
(Parl. Hist. xix. 730). On the motion tor 
the trial of Sir Hugh Palliser for his conduct 
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in the action off Ushant, Burke warmly up- 
held the cause of Admiral Keppel (7. xx. 
54-71), and in January 1779, in company 
with Rockingham and other great men of his 
party, went down to Portsmouth to be present 
at his trial by court-martial. Some parts of 
Keppel’s defence are in his handwriting, and 
he shared in the joy felt at the verdict, which 
at once absolved the admiral and abased the 
ministers. 

Burke’s resistance to any change in the 
form of the constitution he venerated was 
accompanied by a desire to amend its work- 
ing. He saw that the constitution was para- 
lysed by corruption, and, with the idea of 
securing political health by enforcing eco- 
nomic purity, he laid before the house, 11 Feb. 
1780, a plan for the better security of the 
independence of parliament and the econo- 
mical reformation of the civil and other es- 
tablishments ( Works, iii. 343). In a large 
and yet conservative spirit he sought to 
sweep away merely useless places and to 
destroy the accretions of jobbery which had 
grown round the court and had become at 
once a burden to the taxpayer and the food 
of ministerial corruption. He hoped to in- 
vigorate the constitution by sweeping away 
the useless places, the lavish pensions, and 
the ridiculous extravagance which enabled 
the court to keep a considerable number of 
members of parliament either in its imme- 
diate pay or bound to it by the expectation 
of future profit. North managed to defeat 
the bill by taking it in detail (Mortey, 
EE. B., a Study, 165). 

Burke was too good an Irishman to be 
unmindful of the needs of Ireland. He saw 
clearly that the only means of bettering her 
condition was the admission of his country- 
men to the privileges enjoyed by Englishmen, 
by the removal of trade restrictions, and by 
the relief of the catholics. Holding these 
views he naturally opposed the measure ad- 
vocated in 1773 for imposing a tax on all 
absentee landlords, and in his ‘ Letter to Sir 
C. Bingham’ pointed out that, among other 
evils, such a tax ‘would go directly against 
the happy communion of the privileges’ of 
the two kingdoms ( Works, v. 502). In 1778 
he joined Lord Nugent in obtaining some 
relief from the restrictions on trade, and 
finally, in 1779, succeeded in forcing Lord 
North to recognise the necessity of giving up 
the English monopolies (Parl. Hist. xx. 137, 
1182, 1272). He also supported the slight 
relaxations of the penal laws made in 1778. 
On 18 May in the following year he advo- 
cated the relief of the Scotch catholics. Ac- 
cordingly, on the outbreak of the Lord George 
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to persuade him to go out of town. He re- 
solved, however, that the mob ‘should see 
that he was not to be forced nor intimidated 
from the straight line of what was right, 
and walked through the streets as usual, let- 
ting the people know who he was. He met 
with no annoyance. His house in Charles 
Street was occupied by a guard of soldiers, 
and he and his wife spent the week under the 
roof of General Burgoyne ( Works, 1. 482-5). 
Burke’s advocacy of the commercial rights 
of Ireland deeply offended the Bristol mer- 
chants, and his religious toleration increased 
their discontent (2b. 442). Parliament having 
been dissolved on 1 Sept. 1780, he went down 
to Bristol and explained his views to his 
constituents. After a canvass of two days 
he found his election hopeless, and declined 
the poll (2b. iii. 407-47; Gent. Mag. 1. 618). 
He stood by Fox during the Westminster 
election, and then went down to Beacons- 
field, ‘ wearied with the business, the com- 
pany, the joy, and the debauch.’ Lord Rock- 
ingham having provided him with a seat for 
his borough of Malton, Burke, in February 
1781, again brought forward his bill for eco- 
nomical reform, but was defeated on the 
second reading by 233 to 190. On this oc- 
casion he was delighted at the speech made 
in support of his motion by William Pitt, and 
declared that he‘ was nota chip of the old block 
but the old block itself’ (Str N. WRaxatt, 
Hist. Mem, ii. 842), On the opening of the 
November session of 1781 Burke commented 
severely on the folly of the king’s speech, 
which, in spite of the surrender of Cornwallis, 
still dwelt on the maintenance of our rights in 
America. Right, he said, signified nothing 
without might, and he compared the ministry 
to a man who would sheara wolf (Parl. Hist. 
xxii. 717). During the spring of the next 
year he and Fox made a series of attacks on 
the conduct of the war, which at last forced 
North to retire. 

On the accession of the Rockingham whigs 
to office Burke was not offered a seat in the 
cabinet, and the party thus threw away a 
‘real guarantee’ against the preponderance of 
the Shelburne section in the administration 
(RussExL, Life and Times of C. J. Fox,i. 284). 
The constant exclusion of Burke from cabinet 
office was to some extent due to the fact that 
he was a difficult man to work with. Fox 
once said that he was ‘ a most impracticable 
person, @ most unmanageable colleague; that 
he never would support any measure, how- 
ever convinced he might be in his heart of 
its utility, if it had been prepared by another’ 
(S. Rocgrs, Table-talk, 81). This, however, 
was said after the rupture of their long 


Gordon riots in June 1780, his friends tried | alliance, and, though Burke evidently lost 
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his self-control at a later period, is only par- 
tially true of him in 1782. The most effec- 
tual cause of his exclusion was the narrow 
jealousy with which the whig oligarchs re- 
garded the rise of the Irish adventurer. 
Burke was appointed paymaster of the forces. 
He actively forwarded the concession of self- 
government made to Ireland by the repeal 
of 6 Geo. I and other acts. ‘ Her cause,’ he 
said on 16 April, ‘was nearest to his heart, 
and nothing gave him so much satisfaction 
when he was first honoured with a seat in 
that house, as that it might be in his power 
to be of service to the country that gave him 
birth’ (Parl. Hist. xxiii. 33). Burke’s pro- 
posals for economical reform formed the chief 
subject of discussion in the cabinet. An at- 
tempt was made to place the matter in the 
hands of the crown. Burke drew up reasons 
to be urged by Rockingham on the king, 
showing that the reform ought to proceed 
from parliament ( Works, i. 492). The king 
yielded. A compromise was effected; and 
though Burke was forced to give up a large 
part of his scheme, he was able to carry some 
substantial reforms affecting public offices. 
Among these was the regulation of the office 
he himself held. It had been the custom for 
the paymaster to keep the balances of public 
money in hisown hands until theaudit. Burke 
fixed the salary at 4,000. a year, and paid in 
his balances to the Bank of England, thus in- 
creasing the income of the country by a large 
sum. He made his son Richard his deputy, 
with a salary of 5002. At the same time he 
was given to understand that ‘something 
considerable’ would be secured for his wife 
and son (2d. i. 500). By the death of Rock- 
ingham on 1 July Burke lost not only a true 
friend, but a wise leader who directed and 
controlled his fervour (Life of Fox, i. 319). 
In his difficulties with Shelburne Fox took 
counsel with Burke, who, while advising him 
to refuse to act ‘as a clerk in Lord Shel- 
burne’s administration,’ urged him to put off 
his resignation until the next session (Mem. 
and Corresp. of C.J. Fox, i. 457). Fox, how- 
ever, resigned at once, and Burke followed 
him out of office. > 
Having thus lost office before the promised 
provision had been made for his wife and 
son, Burke sought to secure for his son the 
reversion of the rich sinecure of the clerkship 
of the pells. He failed in his attempt. His 
conduct in this matter has been severely 
blamed (2d. i. 451). He had, however, been 
Jed to expect some reward ; he had certainly 
a far stronger claim than the crowd of noble 
place-men and pensioners who enjoyed the 
wealth of the country in idleness, and, how- 
ever objectionable such arrangements were, 
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they formed the recognised mode of reward- 
ing public services. Burke acquiesced in the 
extraordinary coalition between Fox and 
North, and on the overthrow of Shelburne’s 
administration in February 1783 again ac- 
cepted the office of paymaster in the Portland 
government. On his return to office he in- 
curred considerable censure by reinstating 
two clerks, Powell and Bembridge, who had 
been dismissed by his predecessor for fraud. 
Powell was believed to have been mixed up 
with ‘the Burkes’ in their operations in India 
stock (DILKg), and his suicide and the con- 
viction of Bembridge were held to be proofs 
of Burke’s corrupt motives. He warmly de- 
fended his conduct, and in a debate on 2 May 
waxed soviolently angry that Sheridan pulled 
him down on his seat from a motive of friend- 
ship. He declared that ‘he acted upon his 
conscience and his judgment in protecting 
men he believed to be simply unfortunate’ 
(Parl. Hist. xxiii. 801, 902). The ministers 
were pledged to take measures to promote 
the good government of India. Burke had 
for many years been deeply interested in the 
affairs of that country. He highly disapproved 
of North’s Regulating Act, and as early as 
1773 expressed his distrust of Hastings, the 
first governor-general appointed in accord- 
ance with it (Macknieut, ii. 25). He served 
on the select committee on the affairs of the 
East India Company, and in 1783 drew up 
the ‘Ninth Report,’ ‘one of the most lumi- 
nous and exhaustive of English state papers’ 
(Mortey), on the trade of Bengal and the sys- 
tem pursued by Hastings, and the‘ Eleventh 
Report,’ dealing with the question of presents. 
He also prepared the draft of the famous East 
India Bill introduced by Fox in December 
( Works, i. 515), and supported it by a speech 
which Wraxall, who was no friend of his, de- 
clared to be the finest composition pronounced 
in the House of Commons while he was a 
member of it. On18 Dec. the ministers were 
dismissed. Burke had been out of spirits 
during the continuance of the coalition mini- 
stry. Such reminders, indeed, as the ‘ Beau- 
ties of Fox, Burke, and North,’ a collection 
of the bitter things he and Fox had said of 
theirthen colleague in past days, were scarcely 
needed to make him feel that he was out of 
place by the side of the minister whom he had 
so unmercifully assailed, and the lofty tone ot 
the invectives he had uttered made the union 
seem especially unnatural. He found hisinflu- 
ence weakened. On one occasion when he rose 
to speak, a number of members noisily left 
the house, and he resumed his seat in anger. 
His depression did not escape Miss Burney, 
who remarks upon it. Burke, who had lately 
made her acquaintance, greatly admired her. 
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He sat up all night reading ‘ Evelina, and 
carried ‘ Cecilia’ about with him, reading it 
at every leisure moment until he had finished 
it. His last official act was to procure Dr. 
Burney theappointment of organist at Chelsea 
College (Muu. D’ARBLAY, Diary, ii. 271; 
Memoirs of Dr. Burney, ii. 376 ; MACKNIGHT, 
iii, 58-60). i 

Burke’s depression seems to have continued 
during the early months of 1784, and he took 
little part in politics. Having been elected 
lord rector of Glasgow, he visited the uni- 
versity in April, and was installed in his 
office. It is said that, on rising to deliver an 
address on this occasion, he for once found 
himeelf at fault, declaring that he had never 
before addressed so Jearned a body, though 
he afterwards made a speech which was re- 
ceived with much applause. The triumph of 
Pitt and the king, and the consciousness that 
public opinion was against him, led him, on 
the meeting of the new parliament, to move 
a representation to his majesty on the con- 
stitutional aspect of the late dissolution 
( Works, iii. 515). Two hours were occupied 
in reading this document ; the house heard it 
with impatience, and negatived it without 
a division. He was now constantly greeted 
with rude interruptions when he rose to 
speak. ‘I could teach a pack of hounds,’ he 
said on one such occasion, ‘to yelp with 
greater melody and more comprehension.’ 
The anonymous attacks upon his character, 
‘the hunt of obloquy,’ never ceased. One 
charge brought against him by the ‘ Public 
Advertiser’ was so gross that he was forced 
to prosecute the printer, and obtained a ver- 
dict for 1007. damages and costs (Ann. Reg. 
1784, p. 197). At Beaconsfield he found 
peace and happiness. There he entertained 
his old friends, with his own hands dis- 
pensed food and medicine to the poor, and 
now and then patronised a company of stroll- 
ing players, and helped to replenish their 
wardrobe. He was a constant attendant at 
the parish church, and used to spend the 
time between morning and evening prayer 
in chatting with the parson. 

Burke was now steadfastly set on making 
Hastings answer for his misdeeds. Great dif- 
ficulties stood in his way; the house where 
Pitt was now supreme had ceased to treat him 
with respect, and his speech of 28 July on the 
ministers’ India Bill, which certainly con- 
tained a passage at once vehement and ludi- 
crous, was unfavourably received (Parl. Hist. 
xxiv. 1214). Pitt threw obstacles in his way, 
and Major Scott, the agent of Hastings, 
taunted him with the non-fulfilment of his 
threats. The opposition, however, took up the 
matter, and on 28 Feb. 1785 Fox moved for 
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papers relating to the debts of the nabob of 
Arcot. On this occasion Burke made a speech 
full of eloquence and of surprising knowledge 
of this intricate subject ( Works, iv.1). Even 
while fully engaged in preparing for his great 
attack, he was alive to wrong in every shape, 
and effectually interfered to prevent the es- 
tablishment of a penal settlement in the un- 
healthy district of the Gambia river (Parl. 
Hist. xxv. 891, 431). When, in July, Pitt 
brought forward his resolutions on Irish com- 
merce, by which Ireland would have attained 


perfect equality in trade, subject to a contri- 
bution to certain imperial objects, Burke, 


contrary, as it seemed, to his former policy, 
opposed the minister. His conduct has been 


| blamed as factious (Mortey, ZL. B., a Study, 


188). Allowance should, however, be made 
for his susceptibility on all matters affecting 
his native country, quickened as it was in 
this case by his remembrance of American 
disaster, for he based his opposition on the 
ground that the resolutions were imposing a 
‘tribute’ on Ireland, and indicated a policy 
such as had led to the contest with America 
(Parl. Hist. xxv. 647). His re-election at 
Glasgow was the cause of another visit to 
Scotland in the autumn of this year, and 
of a very pleasant tour over a considerable 
part of that country (Works, i. 522). In 
the course of this tour, on which he was ac- 
companied by his son and his friend Wind- 
ham, he visited Minto, the seat of Sir G. 
Elliot, where he astonished Dr. Somerville 
of Jedburgh, who gives an interesting ac- 
count of his conversations with him, by 
the richness of his language and the univer- 
sality of his knowledge (T. SompRvVILLE, 
Own Life and Times, 220-3). The early 
part of 1786 was taken up with the prelimi- 
naries of the attack on Hastings, in which 
Burke found an eager ally in Philip Francis, 
with motions for papers and the like. On 
1 June he moved the Rohilla charge, and, 
though ably supported by Fox, was defeated 
by 119 to 67. Pitt, however, unexpectedly 
agreed to an article of the impeachment 
moved by Fox, and Burke thus gained his 
object. Other charges were moved by Sheri- 
dan, Windham, and Francis, but Burke in- 
spired every speaker, and took an active part 
in the debates. At length, 10 May 1787, 
attended by a majority of the commons, he 
appeared at the bar of the House of Peers, 
and solemnly impeached Hastings of high 
crimes and misdemeanours (Parl. Hist. xxvi. 
1149). 

Burke still had much opposition to contend 
with, and the refusal of the house to appoint 
Francis a manager cf the impeachment, ‘a 
blow he was not prepared to meet,’ much dis- 
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couraged him (Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, 
li, 243). On 13 Feb. 1788, the first day of 
the trial, Westminster Hall presented the 
famous scene described by Lord Macaulay 
(Essay on Warren Hastings). Burke, as 
head of the managers for the impeachment, 
solemnly entered the hall. He walked alone, 
holding a scroll in his hand, his brow ‘ knit 
with deep labouring thought’ (Mux. p’AR- 
BLAY, Diary, iv. 59). On 15 Feb. he began 
his opening speech ( Works, vii. 279), which 
formed an introduction to the whole body 
of charges. He spoke during four sittings, 
On the evening of the 17th, after describing 
the cruelties practised by Debi Sing on the 
natives of Bengal, he was overpowered by 
indignation, and seized with an attack which 
made it necessary for him to break off his 
speech. On the next day he concluded it with 
a stately peroration. The effects of his exer- 
tion do not seem to have passed away for 
some time, for on 1 May he wrote to the 
speaker excusing his absence from the house 
on the plea of illness and the necessity of 
a short rest (2b.i. 541). On 6 June, on a 
motion relating to the expenses of the trial, 
he eloquently complimented Sheridan on his 
speech on the princesses of Oude. In the 
course of this summer Burke was successful 
in a lawsuit with a neighbour, Mr. Waller 
of Hall Barn, who claimed some manorial 
rights over his estate. Hisconstant need of 
money is proved by his grateful acceptance 
in July of a gift of 1,000/. from his friend 
Dr. Brocklesby (2b. 544). 

When, in November 1788, Fox was called 
home from the continent by the news of the 
king’s insanity, Burke expected to be sum- 
moned by his friend, who was now generally 
looked upon by his party as the future 
minister (2b. i. 545). Fox, however, did 
not send for him, and though Burke joined 
him in upholding the right of the Prince of 
Wales to the regency, and in opposing Pitt’s 
restrictions, he was treated with neglect. 
Some difficulty arose as to finding a chan- 
cellor of the exchequer for the cabinet it 
was proposed to form in case the party suc- 
ceeded in turning Pitt out of office, but 
Burke’s name wasnotapproved. Ata private 
meeting of some of the leaders of the Port- 
land party, held 9 Jan. 1789, it was deter- 
mined to again appoint him to the insigni- 
ficant post of paymaster, and to secure him 
a pension of 2,000/., with the reversion of 
half to his son and half to Mrs. Burke, and 
to give office to his brother Richard. The 
Duke of Portland, Windham, and Elliot, 
who were his sincere friends, believed that 
this was ‘acting in a manner equal to Burke’s 
merits’ (Life and Letters of Sir G. Elliot, 
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i, 261-3). Several special difficulties stood 
in the way of his nomination to cabinet 
office at this crisis, With the Prince of 
Wales and his set he had nothing in common 
save the politics of the party. ‘I know no 
more,’ he said, in December 1788, ‘ of Carlton 
House than I do of Buckingham House.’ 
Always irritable, even with friends so true 
as Windham, he seems when vexed by op- 
position to have lost all control over him- 
self (WinpHAM, Diary, 112, 167). His ve- 
hemence in debate increased with neglect. 
On 6 Feb., for example, he declared the con- 
duct of the ministers ‘ verging to treasons, 
for which the justice of their country would, 
he trusted, one day overtake them and bring 
them to trial’ (Parl. Hist. xxvii.1171). He 
was accused, not altogether unjustly, of out- 
raging propriety in his speeches on the king’s 
condition (Siz N. WRaxaLt, Posth. Mem. iii. 
323,346). His enemies, and indeed ‘half the 
kingdom, considered him little better than 
an ingenious madman’ (WinDHAM, 218). 
These causes, combined with his poverty, the 
scandalous stories of his enemies, the con- 
stantly repeated accusation that he was‘ Ju- 
nius,’ and above all the exclusiveness of the 
whig aristocrats, hindered the due recognition 
ofhisservicesand talents. The dignified letter 
he composed for the prince accepting the re- 
gency is a sufficient proof that when unchafed 
by the insults of Pitt’s rank and file, unvexed 
by neglect, and unexcited by debate, his 
wisdom and judgment were not less than in 
earlier years. He longed to ‘retire’ for good 
and all, but the Indian business ‘kept him 
bound’ ( Works, i. 549). He resumed this 
business in April. Public interest in the trial 
had now declined. Burke had become un- 
popular, and the friends of Hastings were 
strong in the house. A violent expression 
used by Burke respecting the death of Nun- 
comar was made the occasion of a vote of 
censure, passed 4 May. Contrary to Fox’s 
wish, Burke continued the trial the next day, 
and the difference of opinion occasioned a 
slight soreness between them (Corresp. of 
C. J. Foz, ii. 855). Burke has been accused 
‘of surrendering himself at this period of his 
career to a systematic factiousness that fell 
little short of being downright unscrupulous’ 
(Mortey, EZ. B., a Study, 27). He certainly 
worked hard for his party, for he had not as 
yetseen reason to differ from its general policy, 
and insuch circumstances he ever held loyalty 
to his party to be incumbent on a statesman. 
He wrote, it is true, to Fox, on 9 Sept. 1789, 
suggesting that he should conciliate Dr, 
Priestley and his followers, in view of a gene- 
ral election (Corresp. of C. J. Fox, il. 360). 
There is, however, nothing in this letter 
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contrary to the principles he held in1773. He 
disliked and distrusted the unitarians then, 
and he did so now, but that was no reason 
why his party should lose their support for 
lack of a piece of ordinary civility such as 
he recommended. As early as 1780 Burke 
had drawn up regulations to mitigate the 
evils of the slave trade, and of the employ- 
ment of slaves, in the form of a letter to 
Dundas (published in 1792). He therefore 
hailed with delight the attack made on the 
trade by Wilberforce. On 9 May 1788, in 
the debate on Pitt’s motion for inquiry, he 
declared that he wished for its total aboli- 
tion, and on 12 May 1789 warmly praised the 
speech with which Wilberforce introduced his 
resolutions (Parl. Hist. xxvii. 502, xxviii. 
69, 96; Life of Wilberforce, i. 171). 

Having been requested by a friend, M. 
Dupont, to send him his opinion of the re- 
volutionary movements in France, Burke 
wrote to him in October, though the letter 
was not sent until some weeks after. In the 
meantime the open expression of sympathy 
with these movements, and especially the 
proceedings of the Revolutionary Society on 
4 Nov., stirred him to write his ‘ Reflections 
onthe Revolution’ as a warning to its English 
admirers. Loving ‘liberty only in the guise 
of order,’ he saw in the events of 6 Oct. an 
impending attack onthe order which through 
all his life he had so deeply reverenced. In 
a debate on the army estimates, 9 Feb. 1790, 
he spoke strongly against the French demo- 
cracy. ox, who saw in the taking of the 
Bastille the greatest and the best event that 
ever happened in the world, made him a 
soothing answer. Sheridan sharply opposed 
his views, and Burke at once declared him- 
self separated from him in politics. The neg- 
lect of Burke by the Carlton House faction 
must, to some extent at least, have been 
due to Sheridan’s jealousy, and his speech 
on this occasion was evidently intended to 
provoke Burke’s wrath (Parl. Hist. xxviii. 
370). On2 March Burke opposed Fox’s bill for 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
His fear of the spread of revolutionary 
opinions in England made him untrue to the 
policy of toleration he had so long upheld. 
‘It was not a time,’ he said, ‘to weaken the 
safeguards of the established church.’ Fox 
declared that Burke’s speech filled him with 
grief and shame. The bill was lost (2d. 887). 
In the course of this year Burke was gratified 
by the appointment of his son, now a barrister, 
as legal adviser of the Irish Catholic Com- 
mittee. Meanwhile the ‘ Reflections’ was 
slowly written and rewritten. Some proofs 
weresent to Francisin February. Hereturned 
them with some strong expressions of disap- 
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proval, mocking at the celebrated passage 
about the queen as ‘ pure foppery.’ Burke, in 
answer, declared that when he wrote it the 
tears ‘ wetted his paper’ (Works, i. 574). At 
last, after a year’s labour, the ‘Reflections’ 
was issued on 1 Nov.1790. Before a year had 
passed eleven editions of it were called for. 
The king was delighted ; it was, he said, ‘a 
good book, a very good book; every gentleman 
ought to read it.’ The Oxford graduates pre- 
sented their congratulations through Wind- 
ham; it wasproposed to grant him the degree 
of D.C.L., but the motion was defeated. ‘This 
annoyed him greatly, and when, in 1793, an 
honorary degree was offered him, he refused 
it on the ground that his name had been re- 
jected previously. From Dublin he received 
the LL.D. degree. The effect of the ‘Reflec- 
tions’ wasextraordinary. It created a reac- 
tion against the revolution; it divided Eng- 
lishmen into two parties and did much to ruin 
the whigs, and to produce a new political 
combination. Chiefamong the many answers 
it called forth in England is the ‘ Vindiciz 
Gallicee’ of James Mackintosh. In adifferent 
strain, but with not less effect, it had already 
been met by Paine’s ‘Rights of Man.’ One 
sentence in the ‘ Reflections,’ representing 
learning as ‘trodden down under the hoofs 
of a swinish multitude’ (2. iv. 215), drew 
forth a crowd of bitter retorts; it was ex- 
plained as intended to refer to Bailly. Abroad 
the ‘ Reflections’ created no less stir than at 
home, and Burke received the compliments 
of different foreign sovereigns. His political 
foresight is exhibited by his prophecy of the 
time when, all restraints that mitigate de- 
spotism being removed, France would fall a 
prey to arbitrary power. Nevertheless, in 
spite of these and other philosophicalremarks, 
the book contains the pleadings of an advo- 
cate rather than the reflections of a philoso- 
pher. It exhibits ignorance of the character 
of the French constitution before the revolu- 
tion; it fails to recognise the social causes of 
the movement, and, dwelling on the suffer- 
ings of the few, it ignores the deliverance of 
the many. 

In the parliament which met in November 
1790 Burke was again returned for Malton. 
As the friends of Hastings hoped that the 
dissolution would be held to have put an 
end to the impeachment, Burke moved for 
a committee to consider the state of the 
trial. Pitt and Fox alike joined with him 
in advocating the constitutional principle, 
which was aflirmed after three days’ debate, 
that an impeachment is not abated by a 
dissolution of parliament. Although Burke 
and Fox still met on friendly terms, it was 
evident that the strong views each held on 
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the subject of the revolution must before 
long formally break their alliance. The 
growing alienation of Burke from Fox and 
the party for which he had so long worked 
caused him pain and anxiety (HLuI07, i. 
364-70), and it was at this time probably 
that he said to Addington, ‘I am not well, 
Speaker; I eat too much, I drink too much, 
and I sleep too little’ (Patiew, Life of Sid- 
mouth, i. 85), Early in 1791 Burke pub- 
lished his ‘ Letter to a Member of the Na- 
tional Assembly’ (Works, iv. 359). In a 
debate in April, Fox, provoked by this re- 
newed attack, uttered a warm panegyric on 
the new French constitution. Burke rose 
to reply in visible emotion, but was forced 
to give way to the division (Parl, Hist. xxix. 
249). Hvery effort was used to persuade 
Burke to let the matter pass, but ‘ (iets 
the authority of his friend’s name,’ he be- 
lieved it necessary to bring his panegyric to 
trial (Ann. Reg. 1791, 115). The Quebec 
Bill would, he knew, give him an opportunity, 
and he acquainted some members of the ad- 
ministration with his intention. On 21] April 
Fox visited him and begged him to defer the 
final rupture, but it was too late. They 
walked down to the house together, In the 
course of a speech on the postponement of 
the bill, Fox, ‘meeting what he could not 
avoid’ to some extent, challenged Burke to 
express his decision, and Burke declared that 
‘dear as was his friend the love of his country 
was dearer still’ (Parl. Hist. xxix. 362). On 
6 May the house reassembled after the holi- 
days, and, the Quebec Bill being again brought 
forward, Burke spoke at length on the revo- 
lution. He was called to order by various 
members and jeered at by Fox. Baited by 
one and another ignoble foe, he exclaimed: 


The little dogs and all— 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart—see, they bark 
at me, 


(PEttew, i. 85). Fox spoke plainly of the 
difference of opinion between them. Burke in 
his reply referred to the desertion of friends. 
‘There is no loss of friends,’ Fox whispered. 
Yes, he answered, there was a loss of friends— 
he knewthe price of hisconduct—he had done 
his duty at the price of his friend—their 
friendship was at an end. When Fox rose, 
some minutes passed before he could speak 
for tears (Parl. Hist. xxix. 361-88). Burke’s 
separation from his party brought on him a 
storm of calumny. It was asserted that he 
led Fox on to speak of the revolution that 
he might prejudice the king against him. 
Burke complained of the report in a debate 
on 1] May, and as he and Fox defended 


each his own conduct, the breach between | 
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them was widened (75. 416-26). Burke stood 
alone, for he had cut himself off, for a while 
at least, from the party of which he had so 
long been the life and the instructor. He now 
undauntedly set himself to enlighten his 
friends and lead them back to the true prin- 
ciples of 1688. At the end of the session he 
went down to Margate with his wife and his 
niece, Miss French, who was now living with 
him, and finished his ‘ Appeal from the New 
to the Old Whigs’ (Works, iv. 392). In 
December he brought out his ‘Thoughts on 
French Affairs’ (76. 551), a pamphlet ex- 
hibiting the revolution as no mere political 
change, but as concerned, like the Reforma- 
tion, with doctrines and opinions which would 
certainly spread unless checked bya coalition 
of powers. While at Margate he received a 
visit from Calonne, who came from the refu- 
gees at Coblentz to seek hisadvice. He sent 
his son Richard to represent him at Coblentz, 
a step which was allowed though not autho- 
rised by the government, while the Chevalier 
de la Bintinnaye was sent to represent the 
princes at Beaconsfield (76. 1.633). No ad- 
vice, however, could help men so imprac- 
ticable as the Coblentz refugees. Richard 
returned home and was at once engaged by 
the Irish catholics, who hoped through him 
to gain his father’s guidance. This mission 
called forth the letter to Sir Hercules Lang- 
rishe, written in January 1792, in which 
the whole question of religious toleration in 
Ireland is discussed. In February Burke 
attended the funeral of his old friend Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who left him his executor 
with a legacy of 2,000/., and appointed him 
guardian of his niece, Miss Palmer, shortly 
afterwards married to Lord Inchiquin, Burke 
immediately sent 100/. by his son to two 
poor women by the Blackwater, one of them 
by birth a Nagle and probably one of his 
mother’s family, adding ‘God knows how 
little we can spare it’ (2b. ii. 91). He took 
little part in the debates of this session. He 
opposed Grey’s notice of motion on parlia- 
mentary reform. Anger at the sympathy 
the unitarians expressed with the revolution 
and fear of disturbing the established order 
again led him, in May 1792, to forget his tole- 
rant principles and oppose Fox’s motion for 
the repeal of certain penal statutes respecting 
religious opinions (Parl. Hist. xxix. 1381). 

Burke now held a unique position. ‘He 
is,’ writes Elliot, ‘a sort of power in Europe, 
though totally without any of those means, 
or the smallest share in them, which give or 
maintain power in other men.’ He was in 
correspondence with Monsieur (Louis X VIII) 
the Count of Artois, and the French royalists. 
All hope of help from England was founded 
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on his advocacy. He deprecated the parti- 
tion of Poland, and counselled Stanislaus 
to preserve a liberal policy. The catholics 
of Ireland looked upon him as their cham- 

ion. Without office himself, he was engaged 
in persuading a large section of the whigs 
under the nominal headship of the Duke 
of Portland to join Pitt’s supporters, and in 
spite of violence to private affection to sepa- 
rate themselves from Fox (Corresp. of C. J. 
Foz, iii. 20). As each succeeding act of the 
revolution became more bloody, his foresight 
was praised more widely. He eagerly urged 
the necessity of war, and Pitt listened to 
his advice with respect. In September 1792 
he was at Bath for his wife’s health. He 
went up to London during his visit in order 
to be present at the meetings of the committee 
for the relief of the French refugees, a matter 
in which he took the deepest interest ( Works, 
ii. 145, 149). On the opening of the session he 
found Fox, whose following had now shrunk 
to fifty, as much opposed to his views as ever. 
Burke now definitely*took his place on the 
ministerial side. In the debate on the Alien 
Bill, 28 Dec., having mentioned that an order 
had been given at Birmingham for 3,000 
daggers, he suddenly produced a specimen 
which had been given him on his way to the 
house [see Burgess, Sir James Buanp], and 
threw it with some vehemence on the floor. 
‘This,’ he said, pointing to it, ‘is what you 
are to gain by an alliance with France’ 
(Parl. Hist, xxx. 189). This melodramatic 
scene was caricatured by Gillray, and much 
mocked at by Fox’s party. Sheridan taunted 
Burke with it on 28 Feb. following. On 
the same evening Fox declared that many 
of Burke’s statements were untrue, and an 
unseemly wrangle ensued (2b. 537, 554). 
The declaration of war with France in- 
creased Burke’s popularity. He maintained 
his influence with the leading politicians in 
spite of certain social drawbacks. At a time 
when political power was closely connected 
with social relations, Burkes house was 
badly managed. The meals were irregular 
(Winnuam, 297; Prior, 180) and the com- 
pany doubtful. Young Richard had come 
back from Ireland, having mismanaged his 
business there, ‘quite nauseated by all man- 
kind ;’ William Burke had come back from 
India as penniless as he went away, to be 
a charge on his kinsman; Richard, Burke’s 
brother, was noisy, and his niece, Miss 
French, ‘the most perfect she-Paddy that 
ever was caught’ (1iio7, ii. 186). A vote 
of confidence in Fox having been passed by 
the Whig Club in 1793, Burke and several 
others seceded from it. With reference to 
this dispute Burke drew up his ‘Observa- | 
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tions for the Conduct of the Minority’ during 
the session, for the private consideration of 
the Duke of Portland ( Works, v. 68). This 
memorial was surreptitiously printed in 1797 
by a dishonest secretary with the second 
title of ‘ Fifty-four Articles of Impeachment 
against the Right Hon. C. J. Fox.’ Although 
Burke rejoiced at the declaration of the war 
with France, he strongly disapproved of the 
character it assumed. What he wished for 
was a war against Jacobinism on behalf of 
Louis XVII and of religion, while Pitt and 
our allies each sought some separate and 
selfish object. He would have made the war 
a crusade, a war against atheism and rebel- 
lion. It was monstrous in his eyes that 
while the Jacobins never pardoned, the allies 
treated the most bloody and merciless offen- 
ders as prisoners of war instead of calling 
them to strict account. These views he em- 
bodied in a new pamphlet, begun while he 
was at Beaconsfield in the autumn of 1793 
(tb. 19, ii. 236; Corresp. of C. J. Fox, iii. 
31). He ea felt his alienation from Fox, 
and expressed his sorrow in a letter to Port- 
land, who wished him to come to a meeting 
to be held in January 1794 in order to ascer- 
tain the possibility of a coalition. He was 
not, however, prepared for a reconciliation, 
nor did he see any desire for it on Fox’s side 
( Works, ii. 243, 248). arly in the year he 
lost his brother Richard. He remained some 
time at Beaconsfield, and when he returned 
to London took little part in business for 
some time. During April he had more than 
one passage of arms with Sheridan. In ade- 
bate on the Volunteer Corps Bill Burke quoted 
some doggerel lines of an American writer :— 


Solid men of Boston make no long potations, 
Solid men of Boston make no long orations, 
Bow! wow! wow! 


Sheridan in reply taunted him with his 
alleged inconsistency by quoting two other 
lines from the same source :— 


He went to Daddy Jenky, by Trimmer Hall 
attended : 
In such company, good lack! how his morals 
must be mended ! 
Bow! wow! wow! 


Burke bitterly resented the sneer (Parl. 
Hist. xxxi. 210). 

The trial of Hastings was now drawing 
to a close, and on 380 April Burke pre- 
sented to the House of Commons the report 
he drew up for the committee appointed 
to inspect the Lords’ Journals with refer- 
ence to its duration (Works, viii. 89), A 
month later he began his nine days’ speech 
(28 May to 16 June) in reply to the defence, 
containing a justification of the impeach- 
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ment. At its close his long labours in the 
cause were ended, and on 20 June he and 
the other managers received the thanks of 
the house. At the prorogation in July 
Burke retired from parliament. The same 
month the formal union which he had done 
so much to bring about was made between 
the Portland whigs and the ministry. Lord 
Fitzwilliam gave Burke’s seat to his son 
Richard, and Burke went to Malton to wit- 
ness the election. On 2 Aug. his son died. 
The blow shattered Burke’s life, and he 
went down to Beaconsfield broken in heart. 
In the midst of his sorrow he took an active 
interest in the subscription for the relief of 
the French clergy, and sent 50/. to his son’s 
old friend the Abbé de la Bintinnaye. On 
30 Aug. he was informed that the king 
had granted him an immediate pension of 
1,200/. a year, on the joint lives of himself 
and Mrs, Burke, and that during the next 
session an application would be made to par- 
lament for the grant of a larger sum. As 
his debts were troublesome, he asked that 
this pension might be antedated to the begin- 
ning of the year. This was done. Pitt found 
means for the larger pension without apply- 
ing to the house, and a further sum of 2,500/. 
a year was granted him for his own life out 
of the West India 44 per cents (STANHOPE, 
Life of Pitt, ii. 245-50). Burke expressed 
his thankfulness for these grants, but was 
displeased that the second pension was not 
brought before the house. The civil list 
pension he seems to have sold at once for 
the payment of his debts (DILKE). 

The recall of Lord Fitzwilliam from Ire- 
land early in 1795 excited Burke’s fears for 
the cause of religious toleration in his native 
land, and was the occasion of his second 
letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe, written 
on 26 May (Works, vi. 47). He corre- 
sponded constantly on this subject with Dr. 
Hussey (afterwards bishop of Waterford), 
and took a strong interest in the founda- 
tion of the catholic college at Maynooth, of 
which Hussey was the first president. On 
23 April he was present at the acquittal of 
Hastings, after a trial of seven years, ‘that 
principal act which he said was to be the 
glory or the shame of his whole public life’ 
(ib, 11.809). He then went back to Beacons- 
field and interested himself in the lives of 
his poor neighbours,in the growth of his trees 
and the management of his farm, At the 
end of the year he was occupied in writing 
a reply to a pamphlet by Lord Auckland 
entitled ‘Remarks on the Apparent Circum- 
stances of the War.’ This reply remained 
unfinished, and was published after his death 
under the title of the ‘Fourth Letter ona 
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Regicide Peace.’ An attack made on his 
pension in the House of Lords by the Duke 
of Bedford and Lord Lauderdale caused him 
to lay aside this work to write his indig- 
nant ‘ Letter to a Noble Lord’ (2d. v. 218). 
This reply in its turn called forth a crowd 
of answers. In the spring of 1796 he drew 
up a scheme for a school for the sons of 
French emigrants, which, with the co-opera- 
tion of the government, he established at 
Penn, a village near Beaconsfield. Among 
the children of this school he seemed almost 
to forget his load of sorrow, and his former 
adversary, Mackintosh, who warmly admired 
him, when on a visit to Beaconsfield at 
Christmas in 1796 saw Burke romp with the 
little ones ‘with cordial glee’ (Life of Sir 
James Mackintosh, 87-94). The melancholy 
of Burke’s life was also cheered by the kind- 
ness and the frequent presence of his friends 
Windham, now secretary at war, and Dr. 
Laurence. During the summer of 1796 he 
worked at the first two ‘ Letters on a Regi- 
cide Peace.’ Their publication was delayed 
by a severe attack of illnessin July. He went 
to Bath accompanied by his wife and William 
Burke, and returned somewhat better in Sep- 
tember. A dispute having arisen with Owen, 
his publisher, he transferred the right of pub- 
lishing his forthcoming letters to another 
house. Greatly to his annoyance, Owen 
brought out an unauthorised copy of his ‘ Let- 
ters on a Regicide Peace,’ and the two editions 
appeared together, almost on the day on which 
Lord Malmesbury set out on his abortive 
embassy (MAckKNIcHrT, iii. 675). The exhibi- 
tion of the character of these negotiations 
in the third letter was Burke’s last work. 
His disease, found after death to have been 
internal abscesses, grew rapidly worse, and 
Windham persuaded him to again visit Bath 
in the end of January. ‘ Your life,’ he wrote, 
‘is at this moment of more consequence than 
that of any man living’ ( Works, ii. 366). 
The war party indeed ‘depended on Burke’s 
pen and Hoche’s sword.’ He worked in the 
intervals of pain. Windham came to him 
as soon as business allowed, and Wilber- 
force, who visited him at Bath, remarked 
how his party came to the dying statesman 
as men sought Ahithophel, ‘as if one who 
went to inquire of the oracle of the Lord’ 
(Life of Wilberforce, ii. 211). While he lay 
ill, Owen published the unauthorised edition 
of ‘ Observations on the Conduct of the Mi- 
nority,’ but Burke was not told of it until 
an injunction to stop the sale had been ob- 
tained. At the end of May he returned to 
Beaconsfield, conscious that all hopes of any 
recovery were at an end, not grieving for 
himself, but dwelling with sorrow and in- 
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dignation on the troubles of Ireland ( Works, 
ii. 896). He retained his faculties during 
his illness. On the last day of his life he 
spoke of his hatred of the revolutionary spirit 
in France, and of his belief that the war was 
for the good of humanity: he listened to 
some essays of Addison, in which he ever 
took delight, and then, after he had talked 
awhile and sent messages to his friends, he 
died just after midnight on Sunday morning, 
9 July 1797 (Gent. Mag. 1xix. pt. i. 621). 
Fox, with characteristic generosity, proposed 
in the house that he should be buried in 
Westminster Abbey and at the public ex- 
pense. Burke, however, had wished other- 
wise, and on 15 July, in accordance with his 
directions, he was buried in the parish church 
of Beaconsfield, his pall-bearers being the 
leaders of that old whig party which for 
thirty years he had animated, instructed, and 
at last converted to conservatism. On the 
13th George Canning wrote to one of Lord 
Malmesbury’s embassy, ‘There is but one 
event, but that is an event for the world— 
Burke is dead’ (Matmeuspury, Diaries, ii. 
398). 

im collective edition of Burke’s works was 
published, with his approval, in three volumes 
quarto, in 1792, comprising the works enu- 
merated in the list given below down to the 
first letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe inclu- 
sive. At his death Dr. F. Laurence and 
Dr. W. King (afterwards bishop of Rochester) 
were entrusted with the care of his papers. 
They at once began to prepare a collective 
edition in sixteen volumes octavo; but the 
death of Laurence in 1808, when half the six- 
teen-volume edition was through the press, 
left Dr. King to carry on the work alone. The 
quarto edition of 1792 begins the posthumous 
works with vol. iv.,and was completed ineight 
volumes in 1827. In the sixteen volumes of 
the octavo edition, published concurrently 
with the completion of the quarto edition, the 
orthography is made uniform—for as Burke 
used the services of others, both in writing and 
correcting for press, considerable differences 
exist in the early editions of his various 
works—references are verified, and the speech 
introducing the report presented 30 April 
1794 is inserted. The first eight volumes, 
containing the works printed or in the press 
during the lifetime of the author down to 
the ‘Third Letter on a Regicide Peace’ in- 
clusive, were published in 1803. A reissue 
of these volumes was made in 1808. The 
twelfth volume was issued in 1813, and the 
whole was completed in 1827. A new edi- 
tion of the first eight volumes, with portrait 
and life, was issued in 1823. The contents 
of vols, i-xii., which took in the articles of 
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the charge against Hastings, were printed, 
with a biographical and critical introduction, 
in two volumes large octavo, double columns, 
in 1834. These editions, and all described 
in this notice except when especially stated 
otherwise, were published in London. In 1806 
an octavo edition was begun at Boston, U.S., 
vols. i-iv. being published that year ; vols. v. 
and vi. were published at New York in 1813, 
and vol. vii. at Boston in 1827. The whole 
set was issued at Boston in 1826-7. An edi- 
tion published at Boston in 1839, in nine 
volumes octavo, comprises the entire con- 
tents of the English sixteen-volume edition, 
and also contains the ‘ Account of the Euro- 
pean Settlements in America’ not included in 
it. This edition, moreover, has the correspon- 
dence between Burke and Dr. Laurence, also 
published separately in 1827 (see Edin. Rev. 
No.92),and was therefore better than any pre- 
ceding edition. In 1852 another edition was 
issued in London, under the title of ‘ Works 
and Correspondence,’ in eight volumes oc- 
tavo. This edition is in some respects to be 
preferred to the Boston one; for the type is 
thicker and the paper better. The Boston 
edition has in certain cases adopted the Ame- 
rican fashion of spelling, and the addition of 
the Laurence letters is balanced in the Eng- 
lish edition by a large mass of well-arranged 
general correspondence, originally published 
as a separate work by Earl Fitzwilliam and 
Sir R. Bourke. ‘The European Settlements ’ 
is not included in the 1852 edition, and as 
the share Burke took in its composition can- 
not be ascertained the omission is not to be 
regretted. The references in the foregoing 
biographical notice are to the edition of 1852. 
A reprint of the‘ Works’ has been issued in 
Bohn’s ‘ British Classics,’ 1853, 8vo, with a 
preliminary volume containing Prior’s ‘ Life’ 
(5th ed.) and two supplementary volumes of 
speeches. The references to Prior in the 
above are to this, the revised edition of his 
‘Life of Burke.’ Other collections of the 
speeches have been made, together with some 
of the political tracts—Dublin, 1777, 8vo; 
London, 4 vols., 1816, 8vo; with memoir by 
J. Burke, Dublin, 1854, 12mo. Besides the 
Laurence correspondence, a collection of 
Burke’s letters, 1744-97, was edited by Earl 
Fitzwilliam and Sir R. Bourke in 4 vols., 
1844, 8vo. This collection forms the first 
two volumes of the ‘ Works and Correspon- 
dence,’ 1852. A volume of select works is 
included in the ‘ World Library of Standard 
Works,’ 1876, 8vo. The letters, speeches, and 
tracts on Irish affairs were edited by M. Ar- 
nold in 1881, and three volumes of ‘Select 
Works’—1. ‘Thoughts on the Present Dis- 
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flections onthe French Revolution,’ 3. ‘Four 
Letters on the Regicide Peace’—have been 
edited, with excellent introductions and notes, 
by E. J. Payne, Clarendon Press Series, Ox- 
ford, 1866-78,8vo. Burke’s ‘Opinions on Re- 
form’is athin volume of extracts compiled by 
T. H. Burke, 1831, 8vo, and only aca 
mention as illustrating the importance at- 
tached to his opinions at the time of its 
publication. 

The works of Burke contained in the 
more complete collective editions are, besides 
letters: 1. ‘A Vindication of Natural So- 
ciety, &c., in a Letter to Lord , by a 
late Noble Writer,’ 1756, Svo; also in ‘ Fu- 
gitive Pieces,’ vol. ii. 1762, 12mo; a new 
edition, in a ‘ Letter to Lord D , Oxford, 
1796, 12mo. 
into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime 
and the Beautiful,’ 1756, 8vo; 2nd edition, 
to which is added a ‘Discourse concerning 
Taste,’ 1757 ; 8th edition, 1776, &c.; also in 
1823 and 1824,12mo; translated into French, 
with short Life by E. Lagentie de Lavaisse, 
Paris, an. xi. 1803, 8vo, and into German by 
C. Garvé, Riga, 1773, 8vo. 3. ‘A Short 
Account of a Short Administration, 1766. 
4, ‘Observations on a late Publication in- 
tituled “ The Present State of the Nation,”’ 
1769, 4to. 
the Present Discontent,’ 1770. 6. Speech 
on American Taxation, 1774, 8vo, Bristol, 
1777; translated, ‘ Reden’ on American Taxa- 
tion and on Conciliation with America, &c. 
Gotha, 1864, 8vo. 7. Speeches at Bristol in 
1771, London, 1774, 8vo. 8. Speech on 
Conciliation with America, 1775, 1778 
om 6). 9. Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, 

ondon, 1777, 8vo. 10. Letter to Two 
Gentlemen in Bristol on Trade with Ireland, 
London, 1778, 8vo. 11. Speech on Kco- 
nomic Reform, &c., London, 1780, 8vo, re- 
published 1831, 8vo. 12. Speeches at the 
Bristol Election, 1780, 8vo, and Dublin. 
13. ‘On Fox’s East India Bill,’ 1784, 8vo, 
and Dublin. 14. ‘Representation to His 
Majesty, moved 14 June 1784,’ new edition 
1785, 4to. 15. Speech on the Debts of the 
Nabob of Arcot, 1785, 8vo, and Dublin. 
16. ‘On the Army Estimates,’ substance of 
speech, 1790, 8vo. 17. ‘ Reflections on the 
Revolution in France,’ &c., 1790, 8vo; 8th 
edition, Dublin, 1791; 11th edition 1791; 
new edition, with alterations by editor(S. J.), 
17938, 12mo; 1830, 16mo ; new edition, Lon- 
don (printed at Edinburgh), with biogra- 
phical notice, 1868 ; and in 1872 in Nonpareil 
Series of English Classics ; translated, ‘Sur 
la Révolution, &c., traduit par le B. de B., 
Londres,’ 1790, 8vo ; ‘ Réflexions sur la Révo- 


2. ‘A Philosophical Enquiry | 


5. ‘Thoughts on the Causes of | 
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pont), Paris et Londres,’ 1790, 8vo; ‘ Betrach= 
tungen uber die Franzosische Rey.’ F. Gentz, 
Berlin, 1793. 18, Letter to a Member of 
the National Assembly, London, 1791, 8vo; 
reprints Dublin and Paris; translated, ‘Lettre 
aun Membre,’ &c., Paris, 1811 (1791), 8vo; 
‘Lettera del Signor B.,’ &c., Ferrara, 1793, 
8vo. 19, ‘Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs,’ London, 1791; 2nd edition, revised, 
1791. 20. Letter to a Peer of Ireland 
(Lord Kenmare) on the Penal Laws, London, 
1782, 1785; Dublin, 1791 ; edited by H. C. 
Clifford, 1824, 21, Letter to Sir Hercules 
Langrishe, M.P., 1792, 8vo. 22. ‘Hints for 
a Memorial to be delivered to Mons. de M. M.’ 
23. ‘Thoughts on French Affairs,’ 1797, 8vo 
(posth.) 24, ‘Heads for Consideration on 
the Present State of Affairs.’ 25. ‘Remarks 
on the Policy of the Allies.’ 26. ‘ Observa- 
tions on the Conduct of the Minority.’ This 
letter was of a private nature. It wassent to 
the Duke of Portland as a protest against the 
vote of the Whig Club in 1793. Through 
the dishonesty of Swift, Burke’s secretary, it 
was printed and circulated in 1797, with the 
second title, ‘Fifty-four Articles of Im- 
peachment against the Right Hon. C. J. Fox, 
1797, 8vo. Burke was therefore compelled 
to issue a corrected copy, to which he ap- 
pended his private letter to the duke, 1797, 
8vo. 27. Letterto W. Elliot, Esq., dated 1795. 
28. Preface to the‘ Address of M. Brissot to his 
Constituents,’ translated by William Burke, 
1794. 29. ‘Thoughtsand Details on Scarcity,’ 
originally presented to W. Pitt November 
1795. Burke intended to recast the memorial, 
and advertised it under the title of ‘ Letters 
on Rural Economics addressed to Mr. A. 
Young.’ These letters remained in a frag- 
mentary state at his death, and were worked 
into the ‘Thoughts and Details’ by the 
editors, who published the ‘ Memorial,’ 1800, 
8vo. 30. A Letter to a Noble Lord, &c. 
94 Feb. 1796, 8vo; editions 2-4, of Williams 
and of Owen, differ; 13th edition 1796; 
first American edition—a Letter from E. B., 
&e., with preface by P. Porcupine (W. Cob- 
bett)—Philadelphia, 1796, 8vo; London, 
1831, 8vo; Edinburgh, 1837, in Cabinet Li- 
brary of Scarce Tracts, 8vo; translations 
—‘ Lettre du trés honorable E. B.,’ &c., Paris, 
1796, 8vo; ‘E. Burke’s Rechtfertigung seines 
politischen Lebens,’ Berlin, 1796, 8vo. 
31. ‘Thoughts on the Prospect of a Peace 
with the Regicide Directory,’ letters i. and iL, 
editions 1-11, 1796, 8vo; translated, ‘ Lettres 
aE. B. & un Membre de la Chambre des 
Communes, &c., Paris (1796), 8vo. 32. The 
Third Letter on the Regicide Peace, by the 
late Right Hon. E. B., London, 1797, 8vo; 
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the revision was completed, and some con- 
necting parts supplied by his friends. 33. The 
Fourth Letter on the Regicide Peace, frag- 
mentary, is addressed to Lord Fitzwilliam, 
and begins with an answer to Lord Auck- 
land’s pamphlet, ‘ Remarks on the Apparent 
Circumstances of the War,’ 1795. It was 
written in December 1795, and was printed 
in 4to and 16 vol. octavo editions, 1812, 
being the first article in vol. v. of 4to, some- 
times called the second posthumous volume, 
in vol. ix. of 8vo edition. 34. A Letter to 
the Empress of Russia, dated 1791. 35. A 
Letter to Sir Charles Bingham, dated 1773. 
36. A Letter to the Hon.C. J. Fox, dated 1777. 
37. A Letter to the Marquis of Rockingham, 
dated 1777. 38. An Address to the King 
(sent with 386). 39. An Addresstothe British 
Colonists in America, 40. A Letter to the 
Right Hon. EK. Pery, 1778. 41. A Letter 
to T. Burgh, Esq., with title ‘A Letter from 
Edmund Burke, Esq., in vindication of his 
conduct with regard to the affairs of Ireland,’ 
London and Dublin, 1780. 42. A Letter to 
J. Merlott, Esq., 1780. 48. Letters and Re- 
flections on the Execution of the Rioters 
in 1780. 44. A Letter to the Right Hon. 
H. Dundas, with the sketch of a Negro 
Code, drawn up 1780, 1792. 45. A Letter 
on the Duration of Parliaments, to the 
Chairman of the Buckinghamshire Meeting, 
1780. 46. Tracts relativeto the Popery Laws 
in Ireland. 47. A Letter to Sir W. Smith, 
1795. 48. Second Letter to Sir Hercules Lang- 
rishe (cf. 21 above), 1795. 49. A Letter to 
R. Burke, Esq. (n.d.) 50. A Letter on the 
Affairs of Ireland, 1797. 51. ‘Fragments 
and Notes of Speeches.’ 52. ‘Hints for an 
Essay on the Drama.’ 53. ‘An Essay to- 
wards an Abridgment of the English His- 
tory.’ 54. ‘ Reports [X. and XI. from the Se- 
lect Committee on the East India Company,’ 
1783. 55. ‘Articles of Charge against War- 
ren Hastings,’ presented 4 April 1786, pub- 
lished in four parts, 1786. 56. Speeches on 
the Impeachment, published, with Introduc- 
tion, 1792,8vo. 57. ‘ Report from the Com- 
mittee appointed to inspect the Lords’ 
Journals,’ printed 1794. 58. Speeches on 
the Impeachment. Reply. Sundry frag- 
ments, notes, &c. The titles of the foregoing 
have in some cases been abbreviated. A 
satisfactory edition of Burke’s works is still 
a want. Many of his letters are scattered 
through various printed books, such as 
Parkes’s ‘Memoirs of Sir P. Francis’ and 
Hardy’s‘ Memoirs of Lord Charlemont ;’some 
few are in periodical publications, in the 
‘Morning Herald’ and other papers, and a 
large number probably are still unprinted 
and in private hands. Almon declares that 
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some at least of the letters signed Valens, 
which appeared at intervals, and especially 
in 1775-6, in the ‘ Evening Post,’ were partly 
written by Burke. That he looked over them 
is likely enough, but they probably were the 
work of William Burke, to whom, indeed, 
Almon ascribes a share in them; they are by 
no means equal to Burke’s own productions, 
A new edition of the works might contain 
some speeches not hitherto separately printed 
or in the collective editions, some of the 
surveys of the events of each year contributed 
to the ‘Annual Register,’ and at least those 
during the seven years’ war, reprinted in a 
separate form as ‘A Compleat History of 
the Late War; or Annual Register of its 
Rise, Progress, and Events in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America,’ 1763, 8vo. The protest 
of the Rockingham lords against the Divi- 


| dend Bill should be given as a specimen of 


the terse and lucid style which Burke used 
in drawing up such documents, and along 
with his reports and speeches on Indian 
affairs should be mated ‘Heads of Objec- 
tions to be Enquired into before it will be 
advisable to take P. Benfield again into the 
Company’s service. . . .’ 1780, 4to. 


[Memoirs of Burke have been published by 
Charles MacCormick, 1798, 4to, a coarse and 
badly written party attack ; by Robert Bisset, A 
Life of E. B., comprehending an impartial ac- 
count of his Literary and Political Efforts, 1798, 
revised 1800, 8vo, hasty and uncritical; by Sir 
James Prior, second edition enlarged, 1826, fifth 
edition revised, 2 vols., companion to Works 
in Bohn’s British Classics, 1854—this, the first 
biography of any real value, still remains, on 
the whole, the best; by George Croly, 1840, 
8vo, a political life, republished from Black- 
wood’s Magazine ; by P. Burke, 1851, 8vo, utterly 
valueless; by Macknight, History of the Life and 
Times of E. B., 1858, 3 vols. 8vo, prolix, pompous, 
and uncritical, but containing a large amount 
of information ; by Sir Joseph Napier, A Lecture, 
Dublin, 1863, 8vo; by John Morley in English 
Men of Letters series, 1879, a short and admi- 
rable sketch, also by the same author Burke, a 
Historical Study, 1867, 8vo, the best estimate of 
Burke’s political position; The Papers of a Critic, 
by C. W. Dilke, 1875, 8vo, chiefly from the Athe- 
neum, contain a searching investigation into 
Burke’s money affairs. A brilliant review of 
Burke’s intellectual powers and of the place he 
fills in the history of social progress will be 
found in Buckle’s History of Civilization in 
England, i. 455-76, ed. 1873. Burke’s Works and 
Correspondence, ed. 1852; Graduates of Trinity 
College, Dublin ; Sir Philip Francis’s Letter Mis- 
sive to Lord Holland ; Memoirs of F. Horner, ed. 
L. Horner, 2nd ed.; Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu’s 
Diary and Letters, ed. Matthew Montagu; Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, ed. 1835; Letters to Rey, 
J. W. Temple, 1857; Emin’s Life and Adyen- 
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tures ; James Barry’s Works, 1809 ; Hardy's Me- 
moirs of the Earl of Charlemont, 1812; Return 
of Members of Parliament ; Parliamentary His- 
tory, xvi-xxxi.; Cavendish’s Reports of the 
Unreported Parliament; H. Walpole’s Memoirs 
of the Reign of George III, 1845; Letters of 
H. Walpole, ed. P. Cunningham; Lord J. Rus- 
sell’s Memorials and Correspondence of C. J. 
Fox; Stanhope’s Life of Pitt; Earl of Albe- 
marle’s Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham; 
Parkes’s Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, ed. Meri- 
vale; R. J.and 8. Wilberforce’s Life of W.Wilber- 
force, 1838; Grenville Papers, ed. W. J. Smith; 
Madame d’Arblay’s Diary and Letters, 1842, and 
her Memoirs of Dr. Burney, 1832; T. Keppel’s 
Life of Lord Keppel; Sir N. Wraxall’s Memoirs 
of own Time, 3rd ed., and Posthumous Memoirs, 
1836; Pellew’s Life of Lord Sidmouth; Corn- 
wallis Correspondence, ed. Ross; Rogers’s Table- 
talk, ed. A. Dyce; Somerville’s Own Life and 
Times; Sir Gilbert Elliot, earl of Minto, Life 
and Letters by the Countess of Minto; Wind- 
ham’s Diary, 1784-1810, ed. Mrs, H. Baring; 
R. J. Mackintosh’s Memoirs of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh; Earl of Malmesbury’s Diaries and Corre- 
spondence, 1844; Almon’s Anecdotes, 1797; 
Moore’s Life of Sheridan, 3rd ed.; Sir G. C. 
Lewis’s Administrations of Great Britain ; Ban- 
croft’s History of the United States; Annual Re- 
gister, 1766, 1777, 1784; Gent. Mag. 1. lxix.; 
New Monthly Mag. 1826.] W. H. 


BURKE, EDMUND PLUNKETT (1802- 
1835), judge, was born of Irish parents at 
Lisbon in 1802, and, being brought to Eng- 
land at an early age, was, till his fifteenth 
year, educated at home or by Dr. Robert- 
son, a schoolmaster of some repute. At fif- 
teen he was placed in the Lycée at Caen, Nor- 
mandy, where during three years he greatly 
distinguished himself. He was then en- 
tered at Caius College, Cambridge, but, dis- 
liking mathematics, did not proceed to a 
degree, and devoted his great talents to the 
study of civil law. While still an under- 
graduate he wrote his ‘Essay on the Laws 
and Government of Rome; introductory to 
the Civil Law,’ a work which if not erudite, 
for he was ignorant of German, was sur- 
prising for his years and excited great atten- 
tion at Cambridge. In 1830 he published a 
second edition with his name. He joined 
the Inner Temple and was called to the bar, 
but his private means being lost by the im- 
prudence of a relation, he was too poor to 
buy books or pay fees for reading in counsel’s 
chambers, and too proud to seek aid of his 
friends. Though diligent he was unsyste- 
matic, and made little legal progress. He 
wrote biographical notices for the ‘Law 
Magazine,’ but even here, though his research 
was extensive, his dilatory habits stood in 
his way. In 1832, on the reputation of his 
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book and his knowledge of French, he was 
appointed to a judgeship in St. Lucia, West 
Indies, and in 1833 the governor, General 
Farquhar, made him judge of the admiralty 
court. He died in 1835 of an injury received 
during a hurricane in St. Dominica. 


[Law Magazine, xiii. 532.] dic ANS Asie 


BURKE, JOHN (1787-1848), genealogist, 
was the elder son of Peter Burke of Elm Hall, 
Tipperary, by his first wife, Anne, daughter 
and coheiress of Matthew Dowdall, M.D., of 
Mullingar. In accordance with a family ar- 
rangement, his younger brother Joseph suc- 
ceeded to the estate at the father’s death on 
13 Jan. 1836. John Burke early engaged 
in literary work in London, but afterwards 
devoted himself to genealogical studies, and 
in 1826 he issued a ‘Genealogical and He- 
raldic Dictionary of the Peerage and Baro- 
netage of the United Kingdom.’ For the first 
time such a work was arranged alphabetically, 
and peers and baronets were treated together. 
The convenience of its method at once gave 
it great popularity. The ‘ Peerage’ was re- 
published at irregular intervals until 1847, 
when it reached its ninth edition. From that 
date it has been issued annually. ‘A General 
and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerages of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, extinct, dor- 
mant, and in abeyance,’ was first published 
by Burke in 1831 (8rd edit. 1846); later 
editions, prepared by Sir J. B. Burke, appeared 
in 1866 and 1883. In 1831 Burke also is- 
sued what was intended to be the first of a 
series of annual handbooks, entitled ‘The 
Official Kalendar for 1831;° but the series 
was not continued. Between 1833 and 1838 
he published ‘A Genealogical and Heraldic 
History of the Commoners of Great Britain 
and Ireland,’ in four 8vo volumes; another 
edition was issued in 1837-8; and a third 
edition in two volumes between 1843 and 
1849. The title was altered in the later 
editions to ‘A Dictionary of the Landed 
Gentry,’ and a supplementary volume ap- 
peared in 1844, containing corrigenda and a 
general index. Burke wasalso the author of 
©The Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Fe- 
males, including Beauties of the Courts of 
George IV and William IV,’ 2 vols. 1833 ; of 
‘A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the 
Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies of Eng- 
land,’ 1838 (re-issued 1841 and 1844); of ‘The 
Knightage of Great Britain and Treland,’ 
1841; of ‘A General Armoury of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland,’ 1842 (republished in 
Bohn’s series in 1844 as Burke’s ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of Heraldry,’ and by Sir J. B. Burke in 
an enlarged form in 1878); of ‘Heraldic Ilus- 
trations, comprising the Armorial Bearings of 
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all the Principal Families of the Empire, with 


Pedigrees and Annotations,’ 1844 (an illumi- 
Pee ee nioment appeared in 1851); and of 
‘The Royal Families of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, and the Families descended from 
them,’ in 5 vols. 1847-51. Burke was also 
the editor of a short-lived periodical, entitled 
‘The Patrician.’ Burke died at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelleon27 March 1848. He married hiscousin 
Mary (d. 1846), second daughter of Bernard 
O’Reilly of Ballymorris, Longford, by whom 
he had two sons, Peter aren John Ber- 
nard (1814-1892) [see SUPPLEMENT]. 
latter was Ulster king of arms. He greatly 
assisted his father in his genealogical labours 
from 1840 onwards, and throughout his life 
devoted himself to similar pursuits. 


[Burke’s Landed Gentry, s. v. ‘Burke of Elm | 


Hall’; Gent. Mag. 1848, pt. i. 665; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ] 8. L. 


BURKE, PETER (1811-1881), serjeant- 
at-law, was the eldest son of John Burke 
[q. v.] of Elm Hall, co. Tipperary, and brother 
of Sir John Bernard Burke, Ulster king of 
arms. He was born in London on 7 May 
1811, and educated at the college of Caen ir 
Normandy. Having been called to the bar 
at the Inner Temple in 1839, he joined the 
northern circuit and the Manchester and 
Lancashire sessions. He afterwards prac- 
tised at the parliamentary bar, and appeared 
before the House of Lords in several im- 
portant peerage cases. He was made a 
queen’s counsel of the county palatine of 
Lancaster in 1858 and a serjeant-at-law in 
1859. He was elected director or chief 
honorary officer of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Normandy for 1866-7. His death 
occurred at his residence in South Kensing- 
ton on 26 March 1881. In addition to seve- 
ral legal works he published :—1. ‘The Wis- 
dom and Genius of Edmund Burke illustra- 
ted in a series of extracts from his writings, 
with a summary of his life,’ 1845. 2. ‘ Cele- 
brated Trials connected with the Aristocracy, 
in the relations of private life,’ Lond. 1849, 
1851, 8vo. 3, ‘The Romance of the Forum, 
or Narratives, Scenes, and Anecdotes from 
Courts of Justice,’ 4 vols. Lond. 1852, 1861, 
12mo. 4. ‘The Public and Domestic Life 
of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke,’ Lond. 
1858, 8vo. 5. ‘Celebrated Naval and Mili- 
tary Trials,’ Lond. 1866, 8vo. 


[Men of the Time (1879), 169; Illustrated Lon- 


don News, 2 April 1881, p. 334: Cat. of Printed 
Books in Brit. Mus.| The 


BURKE, ROBERT O'HARA (1820- 
1861), Australian explorer, was born at St. 
Cleram, county Galway, in 1820, and was 
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educated in Belgium. He entered the Aus- 
trian army in 1840, and rose to the rank of 
captain. In 1848 he joined the Irish constabu- 
lary, andin 1853 emigrated to Australia, and 
became an inspector of police in Victoria. In 
1860 he was appointed to the command of 
an exploring expedition despatched for the 
purpose of crossing the Australian continent 
from south to north, which had originated in 
the contribution of a thousand pounds by 
Mr. Ambrose Kyte, and had been liberally 
supported by private subscriptions and go- 
vernment aid. One novel feature was the 
employment of camels, specially imported 
from India, from which great results were 
expected. The expedition quitted Melbourne 
on 20 Aug. 1860. Dissensions soon arose, 
and several members of the party returned. 
Burke reached Cooper’s Creek on 11 Nov., 
and after waiting long for reinforcements, 
which from mismanagement failed to arrive, 
made a dash for the Gulf of Carpentaria on 
16 Dec., leaving the bulk of his stores in 
charge of an assistant named Brahe, with di- 
rections to await his return for three or four 
months. The enterprise proved successful. 
Though not actually coming within sight of 
the sea, Burke and his associate Wills reached 
the tidal waters of the Flinders River, and 
won the fame of being the first white men 
to cross the Australian continent. But on 
their return to Cooper’s Creek on 21 April, 
exhausted with hardships, they found that 
Brahe, interpreting his instructions too lite- 
rally, and discouraged by disease among his 
companions, had abandoned his post that very 
day, leaving only a small stock of provisions 
behind him. Contrary to the advice of Wills, 
who urged following in Brahe’s track, Burke 
unfortunately determined to strike for the 
South Australian stations, which he had been 
misled into believing much nearer to Cooper’s 
Creek than was actually the case. He was 
driven back by want of water, and, too weak 
to make another attempt, was constrained to 
hang about Cooper’s Creek, subsisting mainly 
on the food casually obtained from friendly 
natives, themselves scarcely able to subsist 
in the desert. Burke died of starvation on 
28 June 1861 ; Wills [see Witis, Winiiam 
Joun] about the same time; King, their only 
surviving companion, managed to exist with 
the natives until rescued on 21 Sept. by a re- 
lief expedition, commanded by Mr. Alfred 
Howitt, despatched in quest of the explorers, 
whose failure to return had been reported by 
Brahe. Another expedition, also commanded 
by Mr. Howitt, was sent to bring back the 
remains of the unfortunate travellers; and, 
after making several important discoveries, 
| Teturned with them to Melbourne on 28 Dee. 
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1862. The public funeral took place on 21 Jan. 
following, and memorial statues, the work of 
Charles Summers, were erected in the prin- 
cipal street of Melbourne. Burke was a brave 
man, endowed with many fine qualities, but 
seems to have been somewhat deficient in tem- 
per, and hardly to have possessed the attain- 
ments requisite in the head of a scientific 
exploring expedition. 

[Burke and Wills’s Exploring Expedition, 
Melbourne, 1861; Wills's Exploration, London, 
1868; Heaton’s Australian Dictionary, London, 
1879.] RiaGe 


BURKE, THOMAS (1710?-1776), his- 
torian of the Irish Dominicans, was born at 
Dublin about 1710. After having studied 
there he became a member of the Dominican 
order at Rome in 1726, and is stated to have 
attracted the special notice of Pope Bene- 
dict XIII. In 1731 he published at Rome, 
under the title of ‘Promptuarium Morale,’ a 
Latin and enlarged edition of a Spanish work 
on moral theology by Francisco Larraga. At 
the instance of the catholic clergy in Ireland, 
and with papal sanction, Burke compiled 
offices for the festivals of Irish saints. This 
work appeared at Dublin in duodecimo in 
1751, under the title of ‘ Officia Propria Sanc- 
torum Hibernie.’ In 1752 Burke published 
at Dublin ‘ A Catechism, Moral and Contro- 
versial.’ Inthe following year, while engaged 
upon a Latin work on dogmatic theology, the 
provincial chapter of the Irish Dommicans 
unexpectedly appointed him historiographer 
of their order for Ireland. Burke laboured 
with great industry onthe history of his order. 
Owing to the destruction of documents of 
Roman catholics in Ireland, Burke was able 
to obtain but little historic material from the 
Dominicans there. He laid a copy of his 
work before the provincial synod at Dublin 
in 1757, by which it was referred to the au- 
thorities at Rome for examination. Burke 
published at Dublin, in 1758, ‘ Historical Col- 
lections out of several eminent Protestant 
Historians, and the strange confusions fol- 
lowing in the reigns of Henry VIII, King 
Edward VI, Queen Mary, and Queen Eliza- 
beth’ While the work, which Burke had 
compiled on the history of his order, was un- 
dergoing revision at Rome, he was, by papal 
brief dated 9 Jan. 1759, appointed to the va- 
cant see of Ossory, and was consecrated at 
Drogheda in the following April. The results 
of Burke’s labours as historiographer of the 
Dominican order in Ireland appeared in 1762 
in a quarto volume, with the following title: 
‘Hibernia Dominicana: sive Historia Pro- 
vineiee Hiberniz Ordinis Preedicatorum, ex 
antiquis manuscriptis, probatis auctoribus, 
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literis originalibus nunquam antehac impres- 
sis, Instrumentis authenticis, et archivis, 
aliisque invictze fidei monumentis deprompta. 
. . » Per Patrem Thomam de Burgo, preeli- 
bati Ordinis alumnum, Sacre Theologize Ma- 
gistrum, et Protonotarium A postolicum, nec- 
non Hibernie Dominicane Historiographum, 
postea E/piscopum] O[ssoriensem]. Colonize 
Agrippine, ex typographia Metternichiana 
sub signo Gryphi, anno mpccLxiI.’ It has 
been conjectured that the book was printed, 
under the supervision of the author, at Kil- 
kenny. The work is divided into seventeen 
chapters. In these the author treats of the 
history of Ireland and its government, the 
introduction of the Dominican order, its con- 
vents there and on the continent, with cata- 
logues of Dominican prelates, priors, writers, 
and eminent personages. The last chapter is 
devoted to an account of the then depressed 
state of the Irish catholics and of their suf- 
ferings under penal legislation from the time 
of Henry VIII. Inan appendix is a succinct 
list of the religious establishments which had 
formerly existed in Ireland. At the end of 
the volume is a decree of 1761, from the Con- 
gregatio de Propaganda Fide, in relation to 
ecclesiastical arrangements in Ireland. A 
new edition of the offices for Irish saints was 
in 1769 printed at Paris, with an intimation 
prefixed to it that the inaccuracies in the 
publication of 1751 on the same subject were 
to be ascribed to those to whom the prepa- 
ration of the work had been entrusted by 
Burke. In 1772 Burke published an addition 
to his historical work, entitled ‘Supplemen- 
tum Hibernize Dominicane. ... Per eundem 
auctorem, Patrem Thomam de Burgo, O[rdi- 
nis] P[redicatorem ], pti Ieclojptca bi Os- 
s[o|r[iejns[e]m.’ The author, in a brief 
preface, mentions that the materials in the 
supplement were mainly the result of re- 
searches which he made during a visit to the 
continent in 1769. Among the most impor- 
tant of the contents of the supplement are 
extracts from archives of the Irish Francis- 
cans, then preserved at Rome, and from the 
Rinuccini MSS., accounts of which by the 
writer of the present notice have recently 
been given in the reports of the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Manuscripts. The sup- 
plement to the ‘ Hibernia Dominicana’ closes 
with an instrument of the Congregatio de 
Propaganda Fide, dated at Rome 9 April 
1772. Owing to the penal laws against Ro- 
man catholics in Ireland the political ten- 
dency of portions of ‘ Hibernia Dominicana’ 
was regarded with apprehension by some of 
their prelates. In July 1775 a formal decla- 
ration, in relation to the book and its supple- 
ment, was signed by James Butler, Roman 
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catholic archbishop of Cashel, and six bishops. 
In this document they stated that the publi- 
cations had occasioned general uneasiness and 
alarm in Ireland, and that they disapproved 
of sentimentscontained in them, which tended 
to weaken allegiance to George III, and to 
disturb the public peace and tranquillity. The 
passages objected to were not indicated in 
the document, but they would appear to be 
those relative to the change of the royal suc- 
cession in England, and the acts of James II, 
Prince James Francis Edward, and his sons, 
Charles Edward and Henry Stuart, cardinal 
of York. The leaves containing this portion 
of the work were excised from many copies 
of it. In September 1775 Burke issued a 
pastoral condemnatory of acts of the agrarian 
insurgents in Ireland styled ‘ Whiteboys.’ 
Burke’s death took place on 25 Sept. 1776. 
He was succeeded in the see of Ossory 
by John Thomas Troy, subsequently arch- 
bishop of Dublin. A copy of a portion of ‘Hi- 
bernia Dominicana,’ with annotations in the 
author’s autograph, is preserved in the library 
of the Roman catholic college of Maynooth, 
Treland. 

[Anthologia Hibernica, 1793; Catalogue of 
Library of Richard Heber; Hist. of Dublin, 
1854 ; Collections on Irish Church History, 1861; 
Brady’s Episcopal Succession, 1876.] J. T. G. 


BURKE, THOMAS (1749-1815), en- 
graver, born in Dublin in 1749, was the pupil 
of John Dixon, the mezzotint engraver, but, 
like some other engravers of that period, 
abandoned mezzotinto for the chalk method, 
which Francesco Bartolozzi had made so 
popular. He produced many excellent plates 
in both styles, chiefly from the works of An- 
gelica Kauffmann. He died in London on 
31 Dec. 1815. Among Burke’s best scraped 
works may be mentioned the following por- 
traits: Queen Charlotte, after Kauffmann; 
the Chevalier d’Kon, after Huquier ; Thomas 
Dimsdale; John Henry Hampe, after Kauff- 
mann; Richard, earl Howe, after Koster; and 
Frederick, lord North, after Dance; besides 
others in stipple, generally printed in brown 
or red colours, such as ‘Telemachus at the 
Spartan Court,’ after Kauffmann; ‘ The Battle 
of Agincourt,’ after Mortimer; and the‘ Night- 
mare,’ after Fuseli. 


[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists (1878).] 
L. ¥. 


BURKE, THOMAS HENRY (1829- 
1882), under-secretary of Ireland, born 29 
May 1829, was second son of William Burke 
of Knocknagur, co. Galway, and Fanny 
Xaveria, only daughter of Thomas Tucker 
of Brook Lodge, Sussex, by his wife, Mary- 
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anne, sister of Nicholas, cardinal Wiseman. 
Burke’s family was connected with that of 
Sir Ulick Burke of Glinsk, in the county 
of Galway, on whom a baronetcy was con- 
ferred by Charles I in 1628. Burke was ap- 
pointed a supernumerary clerk in the office 
of the chief secretary to the lord-lieutenant of 
Treland, Dublin Castle, in May 1847, and was 
placed on the permanent staff there in July 
1849. In April 1851 he was appointed private 
secretary to Sir Thomas Redington, then 
under-secretary for Ireland. Burke subse- 
quently served in the various departments of 
the chief secretary's office, including the Irish 
office, London. He acted as private secre- 
tary to the chief secretaries Edward Card- 
well, Sir Robert Peel, and Chichester P. For- 
tescue, now (1886) Lord Carlingford. In May 
1869 Burke was appointed under-secretary 
for Ireland, and filled that post till his death. 
On 6 May 1882 Lord Frederick Cavendish 
q.v.] arrived in Dublin, and was formally 
installed as the chief secretary, in succession 
to Mr. W. E. Forster [q. v.], who had held the 
office since 1880. Early in the same evening, 
Lord Cavendish and Burke, while walking in 
Phoenix Park, near Dublin, were assassinated 
by the members of a secret society calling 
themselves the ‘Invincibles.’ Burke was in- 
terred in Glasnevin cemetery, and the vice- 
roy, Earl Spencer, erected a memorial window 
to him in the Dominican Church, Dublin. 
Burke’s services as an official were, on his 
death, publicly commended by members of 
the houses of Lords and Commons, and a 
pension was conferred by the government 
on his sister. [For an account of the subse- 
quent detection of the murderers see CAREY, 
JAMES. | 


({Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, 1883 ; An- 
nual Register, 1883; Dublin journals, 1882-3; 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates.] J.T. G. 


BURKE, THOMAS NICHOLAS (1830- 
1883), Dominican friar, was born in the town 
of Galway in Ireland on 8 Sept. 1830. His 
father was a poor baker. At the age of 
seventeen he went to Rome and thence to 
Perugia, where he entered the order of St. 
Dominic, commencing his novitiate and the 
study of philosophy. From Perugia he was 
again sent to Rome, where he studied theo- 
logy at the college of the Minerva and Santa 
Sabina. After having thus spent five years 
in Italy, he was sent by the superior of his 
order to England, where he was ordained 
priest in 1853. He spent four years on the 
English mission in Gloucestershire, and was 
then sent to Ireland to found a novitiate 
and house of studies for his order at Tallaght, 


| Bear Dublin. This he successfully accom- 
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plished, and for the next seven years he was 
busily employed in the care of the new esta- 
blishment, and in preaching missions in dif- 
ferent parts of Ireland. He was next sent 
to Rome as prior of the monastery of Irish 
Dominicans at San Clemente. After the 
death of Cardinal Wiseman, Burke succeeded 
Dr. Manning as preacher of the Lenten ser- 
mons in English in the church of Santa 
Maria del Popolo. He continued to preach 
these sermons for five years. After his 
return to Ireland he was attached to St. 
Saviour’s Dominican church in Dublin. In 
1872 he visited the United States, having 
been appointed visitor to the houses of the 
Dominican community on the American con- 
tinent. He delivered sermons and lectures 
in all parts of the Union, and acquired ex- 
traordinary popularity as an orator. The 
sum collected for American charities by his 
sermons reached 100,000/. His lectures in 
answer to Mr. J. A. Froude, the historian, 
on the relations between England and Ite- 


land, caused much excitement and produced | 
an animated controversy. The first of these | 
lectures was delivered on 12 Nov. 1872, ns 
n 
| were not uneasy at the prospect of a change 
| in the ministry which would entail loss of 
| place (BARRY, Works, i. 77). 


the Academy of Music, New York. 
leaving the United States he returned to 
the convent at Tallaght, where he died on 
2 July 1883. 

His works are: 1. ‘English Misrule in 


Ireland, a course of lectures in reply to | 


Mr. Froude, New York, 1873, 12mo. 2. ‘ Ire- 


land’s Case stated, in reply to Mr. Froude,’ | 


New York, 1873. 38. ‘Lectures and Ser- 
mons,’ New York, 1873. 4. ‘Lectures on 
Faith and Fatherland,’ 1874. 5. ‘St. Igna- 
tius and the Jesuits,’ a sermon, London, 1880, 
8vo. 

[Life by W. J. Fitzpatrick, F.S.A., 2 vols, 
London, 1885; Tablet, 7 July 1883 ; Men of the 
Time (1884),191; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. 
Mus. | ras 


BURKE, WILLIAM (d. 1798), supposed 
author of ‘ Junius’s Letters,’ the son of John 
and the kinsman of Edmund Burke [q. v.], 
was born in London, admitted into Westmin- 
ster 1748, elected to Christ Church, Oxford, 
1747, contributed a copy of elegiacs to the 
university collection on the death of the 
Prince of Wales in 1751, and took the degree 
of B.C.L. in 1755 (WetcH). [Some notices 
of William Burke will be found under Ep- 
muND Burks.] The two kinsmen were tra- 
yelling companions in 1752, worked together 
on the ‘ Account of the European Settlements 
in America,’ which seems to have been 
written by W. Burke, and joined in befriend- 
ing Emin the Armenian. Burke came into 
notice in 1759, as the author of ‘ Remarks 
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on the Letter to Two Great Men,’ an answer 
to Lord Bath’s ‘ Letter to Pitt and the Duke 
of Newcastle’ on the prospect of peace. In 
this pamphlet, and in another entitled ‘An 
Examination of the Commercial Principles 
of the late Negotiation,’ 1761, Burke, who 
held the office of secretary to Guadaloupe 
in 1762, strongly advocated our retention of 
the island. In 1763 he appears as the friend 
of Lord Verney, and a confidential mediator 
between him and George Grenville (Grenville 
Papers, ii, 49). He was under-secretary to 
General Conway, the secretary of state for 
the southern department, and the following 
year was moved into the northern depart- 
ment. On the downfall of the Rockingham 
ministry Burke resigned his office, which 
brought him 1,0007. a year. ‘To encourage 
me,’ Edmund Burke wrote,‘ he gave his 
own interests the first stab.’ By this time it 
is evident that he must have embarked in 
speculation. He and Edmund Burke had 
already befriended James Barry and sent him 
to Italy, and in a letter written to Barry 
in 1766 Burke says that their affairs—evi- 
dently speaking of his kinsmen Edmund and 
Richard—were so ‘ well arranged’ that they 


To his friend- 
ship with Lord Verney, who seems to have 
been a partner in his speculations, Burke 
owed his return to parliament as member for 
Great Bedwin, Wiltshire, on 16 June 1766; 
in March 1768 R. Brudenell was returned in 
his place, but, as the latter chose another 
constituency, Burke regained his seat in the 
following May, and held it until the dissolu- 
tion in September 1774 (Members of Parlia- 
ment, il. 1382, 144), Burke did not take a 
prominent part in the debates of the house. 
‘As an orator,’ H. Walpole says, ‘he had 
neither manner nor talents, and yet wanted 
little of his cousin’s presumption’ (Memoirs 
of the Reign of George III, 11.274). He was 
an active pushing man, well acquainted with 
the leaders of the whig party, though gene- 
rally disliked bythem. He lived much with 
his cousin Edmund, first in Queen Anne Street 
and afterwards at Gregories, and a strong 
attachment existed between them. For a 
time Burke’s stockjobbing transactions pro- 
spered. In 1769, however, the crash came, and 
he was ruined (Ditxn, Papers of a Critic, 
ii. 884-42). With Dr. Markham, his old 
schoolmaster, he had long been on terms of 
friendship. About the time of his disaster, 
however, their intimacy ceased, and in 1771 
Markham, then bishop of Chester, in a letter 
addressed to Edmund Burke, accused him of 
saying something in, as it seems, a private 
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conversation with himself which rendered 
him liable to ‘a criminal prosecution in a 
matter of state.’ This accusation was part 
of an attack made by the bishop on Edmund 
Burke, who in the draft of his reply speaks 
warmly of his kinsman’s character, and of 
the kindness he had shown him in intro- 
ducing him to Lord Rockingham, in the re- 
signation of his office, and on other occasions 
( Works, i. 158). Burke’s relationship to his 
cousin gained him admission to the club in 
Gerrard Street, and accordingly he appears 
in Goldsmith’s ‘ Retaliation.” Among the 
various stories told about the occasion of this 
poem, it is said that the notices Goldsmith 
first wrote of the Burkes were so severe, that 
Hugh Boyd [q.v.] persuaded the poet to alter 
them and entirely rewrite the character of 
William, for he was sure that if the Burkes 
saw what was originally written of them the 
peace of the club would be disturbed (Boyn, 
Miscellaneous Works, i. 188). 5 
Haying lost his seat for Great Bedwin, 
Burke, in the summer of 1774, contested 
Haslemere, Surrey, was defeated, and peti- 


tioned unsuccessfully, the election being con- | 
firmed in May 1775 (Buatson, Political Regis- . 
He also translated the address of M. Brissot 
by judgments against him for debt, Burke | 


ter, ii. 255). Broken in fortune and harassed 


vainly sought a place in the East India Com- 


pany’s service. The feeling against him was | 


strong, and he found no friends. In 1777 
he managed to get to Madras by carrying 


despatches for Lord Pigot, from whom he) 


hoped to obtain employment. On his arrival 


at Madras he found Lord Pigot dead. He | 


brought out with him letters of recommen- 
dation from Edmund and John Burke to 
Philip Francis, asking Francis to do some- 
thing for him in case he should go to Bengal. 
These letters he sent to Francis, who wrote 
kindly to him, inviting him to his house, but 
telling him at the same time that he could 
do little to help him (Memoirs of Sir P. 
Francis, ii. 101). He did not accept Fran- 
cis’s invitation, for having been fortunate 
enough to obtain the appointment of agent 
to the Rajah of Tanjore he at once returned 
to England. In 1779 he went back to India 
as deputy paymaster of the king’s troops, and 
in 1782 was made commissary-general of the 
torces in the Kast Indies. Lord Cornwallis 
considered that the sending of him out was 
‘an unnecessary job,’ and said in a letter to 
Lord Rawdon, dated 1789, that he had done 
him what service he could, but that with 
Burke service meant putting large sums of 
money into his pocket, and that if he had done 
that he would have deserved to be impeached, 
giving two examples of the ‘extraordinary’ 
proposals which Burke made for his own 
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| his party with his pen. 
| made to show that he was or may have been 
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advantage, and to which he refused to con- 
sent (Cornwallis Correspondence, i. 450-2, ii. 
172). These notices disprove the statement 
of the editors of the correspondence of Ed- 
mund Burke, that Burke was ‘much beloved’ 
by the earl (BurKE, Works, i. 347). After 
his return to England in 1793 he lived 
chiefly, if not wholly, at Beaconsfield, and 
notices of the shattered state of his health 
occur in Edmund Burke’s letters (7d. ii. 244, 
312, 315). He survived his kinsman, and 
died in 1798. Burke is said by Horace Wal- 
pole to have written with ingenuity and 
sharpness, and to have done good service to 
Anattempt has been 


the author of ‘ Junius’s Letters.’ Besides the 
share he had in the ‘ European Settlements 
in America,’ and the pamphlets on the peace 
negotiations, from 1764 onwards he appears 
occasionally to have written letters on politi- 
cal matters, chiefly under the signature of 
‘Valens,’ inthe ‘ London Evening Post’ and 
other papers. Some of these letters are said 
to have been written in conjunction with 
Edmund Burke (Autmon, Anecdotes, i. 22, ii. 
347, where some of these letters are printed). 


to his constituentsin 1794. This translation 
he submitted to Edmund Burke, who freely 
condemned it, amended it, and wrote a pre- 
face toit. Several of Burke’s letters are con- 
tained in the correspondence of Edmund 
Burke, and in Barry’s works. 

[Welch’s Alumni Westmon. (1852); Mac- 
knight’s Life of Edmund Burke; Dilke’s Papers 
of a Critic; Grenville Papers, ed. Smith ; Corn- 
wallis Correspondence, ed. Ross; Parkes’s Me- 
moirs of Sir P. Francis, ed. Merivale; Works of 
James Barry, 1809 ; Almon’s Anecdotes; Boyd’s 
Miscellaneous Works ; Walpole’s Memoirs of the 
Reign of George III, ed. Sir D. Le Marchant ; 
Return of Members of Parliament; Beatson’s 
Political Register; J.C.Symons’s William Burke, 
the author of Junius.] Wids 


BURKE, WILLIAM (1792-1829), cri- 
minal, was born in the parish of Orrery, in 
the county of Cork, in 1792, and seems to 


have been a vagabond from his birth. He 
| went to Scotland in 1818 as a labourer, and 


worked on the Union canal at Mediston. 
Little more is known of him until 1827, when 
he appears in Log’s lodging-house, Tanner’s 
Close, Edinburgh, an establishment kept by 
William Hare. An old pensioner, named 
Donald, dying in this house on 29 Nov. in 
that year, Burke and Hare, instead of having 
the body buried, sold it for 72. 10s. to Dr. 
Robert Knox [q. v.], surgeon, for purposes 
of dissection. So large a sum so easily pro- 
cured proved sadly ominous. Hare, the more 
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evil of the two men, suggested a further stroke 
of business, namely, to inveigle unknown and 
obscure wayfarers into the lodging-house 
and then kill them. During the following 
months they, assisted by their wives, mur- 
dered at least fifteen persons, their method 
of proceeding being to invite the victims 
into various houses, make them drunk, and 
then suffocate them in such a manner that 
no signs of violence appeared on the bodies, 
The corpses of all these were sold to Dr. 
Knox’s school of anatomy for prices averag- 
ing from 8/.to14/. At last, on 31 Oct. 1828, 
they suffocated, in Burke’s house, a poor 
old woman, called Margery Campbell or Do- 
cherty, and disposed of the body in the usual 
manner; but the suspicions of the neighbours 
having been aroused, the police were com- 
municated with, and the corpse was found 
in a box in a cellar in Dr. Knox’s house. 
Burke was tried for the murder in the High 
Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh on 24 Dec. 
1828, when William Hare, the partner in his 
crimes, being admitted king’s evidence, his 
guilt was clearly proved, and he was hanged 
on 28 Jan. 1829 amid the execrations of a 
vast assemblage, who cried out ‘ Burke him !’ 
‘Burke him !’ 

William Hare was a native of Londonderry, 
and, going to Scotland, also worked on the 
Union canal; he afterwards became a travel- 
ling huckster, and then, as before mentioned, 
a keeper of a lodging-house. Immediately 
after the trial of Burke an attempt was made 
to indict Hare for the murder of one of his 
victims, James Wilson, known as Daft Jamie, 
who had been put out of the way in the pre- 
vious October. The law officers, however, 


decided that he could not legally be put on | 


his trial, and on 5 Feb. 1829 he was set at 
liberty from the Tolbooth, Edinburgh. It is 
believed that he then sought refuge in Eng- 
land, and as it is more than probable that he 
changed his name, it is not surprising that 
no record has been found of his decease. 
[The Trial of William Burke (1829), portrait ; 
Supplement to the Trial of W. Burke (1829) ; 
MacGregor’s Hist. of Burke and Hare, with por- 
traits (1884) ; Lonsdale’s Life and Writings of 
Robert Knox (1870), pp. 73-115; Cassell’s Old 
and New Edinburgh, by James Grant (1882), 11. 
226-30.] G. C. B. 


BURKHEAD, HENRY (7. 1645), dra- 
matist, a merchant of Bristol, was author of 
a tragedy, ‘Cola’s Fury, or Lirenda’s Misery,’ 
which was never acted, and probably was not 
written for the stage (Baker). It was pub- 
lished at Kilkenny in 1646, on the cessation 
of arms granted by Lord Herbert, earl of 
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| bridge, his tutor being William Gibbs. 
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cated. It isan attempt to dramatise the Irish 
troubles. Lirenda is an obvious anagram for 
Ireland. The plot is confused and the lan- 
guage bombastic. Yet the author was assured 
by one friend that if his play were published 
the ‘fame of ne’er-enough-praised Shakespeare 
would decline,’ and others praised his work 
in similar terms. 


{Burkhead’s Works; Baker’s Biog. Dram.] 
R. C. B. 


_BURKITT, WILLIAM (1650-1703), di- 
vine and commentator, was born at Hitcham, 
Suffolk, on 25 July 1650. His father was the 
Rey. Michael, usually called Miles Burkitt 
(otherwise Birkhead), of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, who began his career as a zealous 
high-churchman, and ended his days in non- 
conformity. At the Restoration Miles Bur- 
litt lost the rich rectory of Hitcham. Some 
time afterwards he was presented to the rec- 
tories of Irstead and Neatishead, Norfolk, 
but was ejected within three months by the 
Act of Uniformity (1662). He also lost the 


, manor of Eleigh-Monks, Suffolk, belonging 


to the dean and chapter of Canterbury, which 
he had purchased from the commonwealth 
commissioners, and which cost him, with im- 
provements, 2,500/7. He continued to live 
at. Eleigh-Monks, and ultimately prospered ; 
when he died is unknown. ‘Though,’ he said, 
‘IT have lost many scores of pounds by my 
nonconformity, yet, blessed be God, I never 
wanted.’ His wife wasa Sparrow, of Reede, 
Suffolk. 

William Burkitt’s position was that of an 
evangelical churchman. His early training 
was under Goffe, at Bildeston, Suffolk, and 
at the grammar schools of Stowmarket and 
Cambridge. He dates his religious conver- 
sion from an attack of small-pox while at 
the latter school. On 28 Jan. 1665 he was 
admitted a sisar at Pembroke Hall, ea 

n 
1666, when Cambridge was visited with the 
plague, he was one of the few students who 
remained in residence. He graduated B.A, 
in 1668, M.A. in 1672; but was never a fel- 
low, as issometimes stated. He left the uni- 
versity to become chaplain at Bildeston Hall, 
and after this was ordained by Bishop Rey- 
nolds at a very early age; for either in 1671, 
the year of his majority, or at the beginning 
of 1672, he was settled at Milden, Suffolk, 
first as curate in charge, afterwards as rector. 
In December 1692 he was preferred to the 
vicarage and lectureship of Dedham, Essex, 
where he ended his days. While at Milden 
he was intimate with William Gurnall, rec- 
tor of the neighbouring parish of Lavenham, 


Glamorgan, to whom it is effusively dedi- | the author of ‘The Christian in Compleat 
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Armour, and in 1679 preached his funeral 
sermon. He preached also in 1691 a violent 
sermon at Lavenham against some baptists, 
who, under one Tredwell from London, were 
‘making proselytes by rebaptising them in a 
nasty horsepond.’ Burkitt went to the barn 
in which the baptist meeting was held, and 
repeated his exhortation there. More com- 
mendable was his attitude towards the French 
protestant exiles. His generous efforts in their 
behalf, begun at midsummer 1687, and con- 
tinued till 1692, resulted in the raising of 
2167. 17s., which he personally distributed 
to needy refugees in Suffolk and Essex. He 
exhibited also a zeal for foreign missions ; 
‘by his great care, pains, and charges, he 
procured a pious minister to go and settle 
in Carolina.’ Possibly this was one of the 
‘poor students’ towards whose maintenance 
at Cambridge he liberally contributed. He 
was exceedingly charitable, and was dili- 
gent in his pastoral duties, preaching thrice 
a week (besides village services) in a plain 
style with a winning voice, visiting and cate- 
chising with assiduity, and, though greatly 
attached to the prayer-book, constantly using 
the liberty of extemporary prayer before ser- 
mon. His character was somewhat wanting 
in geniality. A malignant fever carried him 
off in a week’s time. He died on Sunday, 
24 Oct. 1703, leaving a widow, and having 
married thrice. His funeral sermon was 
reached by his brother-in-law, Nathaniel 
Pahame! f.A., vicar of Yoxford, Suffolk. 
He bequeathed his house and some landas a 
residence for the lecturer at Dedham. 

He published: 1. ‘A Sermon preached 
soon after the solemn Enterrment of Mr. Wil- 
liam Gurnall,’ 1680, 4to (from Heb. xiii. 7). 
2. ‘An Argumentative and Practical Dis- 
course on Infant Baptism,’ 1692, 8vo; re- 
printed 1722, 12mo (this was the substance 
of his Lavenham sermon, 1691; the preface 
gives a minute account of the circumstances. 
It was answered by Benjamin Keach, of the 
‘Scripture Metaphors,’ 1681, in ‘The Rector 
rectified and corrected; or Infant Baptism 
Unlawful,’ 1692, 8vo). 3. ‘The Poor Man’s 
Help, and Young Man’s Guide ... unto 
which is added an earnest Exhortation . . /’ 
5thed. 1701, 8vo; 6th ed. 1705, 8vo; another 
ed. 1715, 8vo; 32nd ed., with title, ‘A Help 
and Guide to Christian Families,’ &c., 1764, 
8vo, hasa supplement of forms of prayer and 
hymns, with separate title-page. 4, ‘ Family 
Instruction, a Catechism, explaining... 
the great and necessary Doctrines of Faith 
and Holiness’ (Middleton). 6. ‘Explana- 
tory Notes, with Practical Observations 
on the four Evangelists,’ 1700 fol. (Watt). 
6. ‘Expository Notes, with Practical Obser- 
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| vations on the New Testament’ (issued post- 
_humously), 1724, fol. (portrait by White); 
| other editions are 1729, 1734, 1739, 1752, 
| 1758, 1760, 1772, 1779, all folio; 1814, 1819, 
4to; abridged by Samuel Glasse, D.D., 1806, 
| 4to, 2 vols. ; another abridgment in one vol. 
| 8vo (on this work Burkitt’s reputation rests ; 
its character is that of a compilation, the 
original matter being mainly the author's 
sermon notes; the work has sometimes been 
accused of heterodoxy. Doddridge says the 
‘sentiments vary in different parts of the 
work, as the authors from whom he took his 
materials were orthodox or not’). 

(Parkhurst’s Life of the Rev. W. Burkitt, with 
a Sermon on his Death, 1704; Calamy’s Account, 
1713, p. 483; Contin. 1727, ii. 626; Walker's 
Sufferings of the Clergy, 1714, ii. 209; Memoirs 
of Rev. W. Burkitt, Gloucester, n. d. (1720?); 
Middleton's Biog. Evangelica, 1786, iv. 110; Pal- 
mer’s Nonconf. Memorial, 1803, iii. 8; Lowndes’s 
Bibl. Man. (Bohn), 1864, i. 316; Browne's Hist. 
Congregationalism in Norfolk and Suffolk, 1877, 
pp. 515, 517, 570, 592; extracts from Pembroke 
College Registers.] A. @. 

BURLEIGH, Barons or. [See Batrour, 
RogeErt, second Baron, d. 1663; BaLrour, 
JouNn, third Baron, d. 1688; Batrovur, 
Rosert, fifth Baron, d. 1757.] 

BURLEY, JOHN (d. 1333), a Carmelite 
of Stamford, whom Leland mentions only 
in order to distinguish him from the better 
known Walter Burley. Pits, possibly con- 
fusing him with Walter, attributes to him 
commentaries on Porphyry, Aristotle, and 
Peter Lombard, and says that he opposed the 
division of his orderin England into provinces, 
a division which was carried out. His name 
isnot given in the ‘ Bibliotheca Carmelitana.’ 

(Leland, De Script. Brit. p. 355 ; Pits, De Re- 
bus Anglicis, p. 428.] A.M. 

BURLEY or BURLEIGH, JOHN (d. 
1648), royalist captain, belonged, according 
to Clarendon, to a good family in the Isle 
of Wight. In a ‘List of his Majestie’s Navy 
Royall and Merchant Ships in 1642’ (Pxra- 
cock, Army Lists of the Roundheads and 
Cavaliers, p. 61) his name appears as captain 
of the Antelope. Clarendon states that being 
put out of his command when the fleet re- 
belled against the king he joined the army, 
in which he became a general of ordnance. 

At the end of the war he took up his residence 
in the Isle of Wight, and, unable to control 
his indignation when the king entered New- 
port a prisoner, he caused a drum to be beaten, 
to gather a force to rescue him from the castle. 
The attempt was so quixotic as scarcely to 
deserve any severer punishment than ridicule; 
but in such a serious light was it regarded by 
the parliament that a special commission of 


. 
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oyer and terminer was sent to try him at 


Winchester, by whom he was found guilty | 


of high treason and condemned to death. He 
was accordingly executed 10 Feb. 1647-8. 
[Winstanley’s Loyall Martyrology, pp. 12-13 ; 
Peacock’s Lists of the Reanndhicadsand Cavaliers, 
61; Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, v. 381, 
vi. 198, x. 145,] died tp Be 


BURLEY, StrSIMON (1336-1388), war- 


rior and favourite, was born in 1836 (Nicoxas, 


Scrope and Grosvenor, p. 206), of a Here- | 


fordshire family. His parentage is uncer- 
tain, but he appears to have been a younger 
brother rather than a son of the Sir John 
Burley who received the Garter at the acces- 
sion of Richard II. Introduced at court by 
his relative Walter Burley [q. v.], he first 
served in the fleet which destroyed the Spanish 
corsairs in 1350. In 1355 he took part in Ed- 


ward’s abortive expedition from Calais, and | 
| solute power. 


in 1364 he appears in attendance on the Black 
Prince in Aquitaine. By him he was sent 
on the embassy to Pedro of Castille in 1366, 
and shared in his restoration and the victory 
of Najara in 1367 (Froissarnr). On the war 
being renewed in 1369, he was attacked near 
Lusignan, when with a detached force, and 
made prisoner by the French, to the grief of 
the Black Prince, who had a high esteem for 
him (76.) On the release of the Duchess 
of Bourbon he was exchanged (13870) and 
rejoined the Black Prince at Limoges. To 
him chiefly the prince bequeathed the edu- 
cation of his son Richard, on whose acces- 
sion Burley at once obtained promotion and 
wer. He came to London as the young 
ing’s enyoy, and bore the sword before him 
on the occasion of his visiting the city (WALS. 
i, 330, Pore: He was also made governor of 
Windsor Castle, and obtained grants of lands 
(Rot. Vase. 1 Rie. If, m. 15, Pat. 2 Lie. I, 
.1, m. 42). He was made master of the 
Fing’s falcons at ‘the Mews, constable of 
Guildford and Wigmore, and was given a 
residence in Thames Street, by Baynard’s 


Castle (Stow, Annals). On 12 June 1880) 


(Federa), the king being then fourteen, he 
was chosen as his tutor, and, being a skilful 
negotiator (FRorssaRT), as one of the com- 
missioners to treat for his marriage, being 
then styled ‘knight of the king’s chamber’ 
(Federa). Six months later he was definitely 
appointed to negotiate for the hand of Anne 
of Bohemia (7d.) He went to her at Prague, 
and having obtained her consent (20 Feb. 
1381), and concluded a treaty with her uncle, 
Wenceslaus of Brabant, returned successful 
to England, and was rewarded with the 
Garter 28 May 1381. These dates dispose of 
Stow’s assertion (Annals, p. 284) that he was 
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guilty of encouraging the Wat Tyler rising 
(January 1381). He was then despatched 
afresh to escort Anne to England as under- 
chamberlain of the household, ‘travelling with 
a great equipage’ (Froissart). He brought 


her from Brussels to Calais, whence they 


crossed in December (Issue Roll, Mich. 5, 
fie. II, 21 Dec.) Froissart says that he 
had urged the Bohemian as against the Lan- 
castrian match on Richard, and he thus be- 
came an ally of the queen. He was present 
at the reception of the Flemish envoys by 
Richard in 1382 (Frotssarr), and on 24 Jan. 
1383 he was appointed constable of Dover and 
warden of the Cinque Ports. He took part 
in the Scottish campaign of 1385, at the head 
of twenty men-at-arms and thirty archers 
(Archeologia), and clung to Richard’s cause 
when assailed in 1386. At the close of that 
year he was rewarded by being chosen as one 
of Richard’s advisers in his struggle for ab- 
At the same time (30 Dec. 
1386) he appeared as a witness in the Scrope 
and Grosvenor controversy. The Earl of 
Arundel acquiring popularity by a naval 
victory this year, Burley opposed him with 
At the 
approach of the reaction (November 1387) he 
was inclined to flee, but having been persuaded 
by De Vere to stand firm (I’RoIssarr) was 
seized and sent to Nottingham Castle (Ky1eH- 
ton, 2705; Issue Folls, 20 Dec. 1387), whence 
he was brought to London to be impeached 
by the commons, with three other knights 
(12 March 1388). The impeachment printed 
in ‘Rot, Parl.’ iii. 241-8, accuses him of sun- 
dry misuses of power, but the article on which 
he was convicted was the eighth, charging 
him with leading Richard in his youth to 
form a corrupt court. Froissart contends 
that malversation was the plea on which he 
was ruined; but this would seem to apply 
to previous complaints. He was accused of 
having raised his income from 20 marks to 
3,000 in a few years (KNIGHTON, 2727), and 
was even suspected by the people of wishing 
to sell Dover to the French (Wats. i. 174), 
Derby was anxious to save his life, but was 
overruled by Gloucester and Arundel (2.), 
the latter of whom was bent on his death, and 


| even insulted the queen when she pleaded on 


her knees for him (Chronicque), as he was re- 
minded by Richard in 1397. Gloucester also 
insisted ‘if he wished to be king,’ Burley 
must suffer (Rot. Parl. iii. 431). He was 
accordingly sentenced in parliament, 5 May 
1388, to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
which was commuted by the king, on the plea 
of his services, to beheading. He suffered the 
same day on Tower Hill (7b. iii. 243), Stow as- 
serting that he was first led through the city, 
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his hands bound behind him (Chron. p. 204). 
His sentence was formally reversed 22 March 
1399, Theking and queen were enraged at his 
death, and Froissart grieved for him as a 
friend and as a wise and gentle knight. It 
is probable, from a list of his books, twenty- 
one in number, extracted from an inventory 
of his goods (8 Nov. 1887) ‘at the Mews 
and Baynard’s Castle,’ and preserved in ma- 
nuscript (Add. MS. 25459, p. 206), that he 
was a man of some culture. His taste for 
romances of chivalry accounts for his inti- 
macy with Froissart, and suggests that his 
ideas were those of the later days of Ed- 
ward III, and that he owed his ruin to the 
extravagant tastes of the school in which he 
had been reared. There is a curious descrip- 
tion in the ‘ Issue Rolls’ of his bed (among 
his forfeited chattels) as ‘of green Tarteryn 
embroidered with ships and birds.’ 


(Rolls of Parliament; Chronicque de la Traison 
(Eng. Hist. Soc.); Walsingham’s Historia An- 
glicana (Rolls Series) ; Froissart’s Chronicle ; 
Knighton’s Chronicle; Stow’s Annals; Devon’s 
Issues of the Exchequer; Beltz’s Memorials of 


the Garter; Nicolas’s Scrope and Grosvenor | ¥' 


Controversy ; Stow’s Chronicle ; Rymer’s Feedera; 
Archeologia, vol, xxii.; Stubbs’s Constitutional 
History; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. ix. 413; 
Add. MSS. (Brit. Mus.)] J. H.R. 


BURLEY, WALTER (1275-1345 ?), 
commentator on Aristotle in the fourteenth 
century, was born in the year 1274 or 1275 
(Topp, Catalogue of Lambeth MSS., No. 
148). It seems more probable that he was, 
as Bale states, a secular priest than a Fran- 
ciscan, as the ‘ Bibliotheca Universalis Fran- 
ciscana’ and Bass Mullinger assert him to 
have been, or an Augustinian as Gandul- 
phus reports on the authority of Burley’s con~ 
temporary, Alphonso Vargas, archbishop of 
Seville. For Leland (Collectanea, iii. 54 
gives his name among a list of the fellows of 
Merton in the days of Edward I; and there 
are reasons for believing him to have been 
a beneficed priest in the later years of his 
life. 

According to Holinshed, Walter Burley 
wasa kinsman of Sir Simon Burley [q.v.], and 
hence was a member of the Herefordshire 
family of that name. He studied at Merton 
College, Oxford, whence he removed to Paris, 
where he had William of Ockham for a fellow- 
student and Duns Scotus for a teacher. Duns 
is generally supposed to have been in Paris 
from 1804 to 1307 (C. WERNER, Die Scholastik 
des spateren Mittelalters, Bd. i. 8,9). Stow 
tells us, without giving any authority, that 
Burley also studied in Germany, where he 
seems to have been a protégé of the Archbishop 
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of Ulm, to whom in his old age, according to 
Gandulphus, he dedicated his shorter treatise 
on the ‘ Ethics’ (cf. Srow, Harl. MS. 545, and 
HotrnsHED, iii. 414). It would seem from 
Stow’s account that Burley was still abroad 
when his fame reached the ears of the young 
Princess Philippa of Hainault, who appointed 
him her almoner before coming to England in 
December 1327. In the early months of the 
same year (1327) we gather from Rymer that 
he was despatched on a special mission to the 
papal court for the purpose of pleading for the 
canonisation of Edward III’s cousin, Thomas 
of Lancaster ; and again in 1330, on which oc- 
casion he is styled ‘ Professor Sacre Pagine.’ 
Wood makes him die in 1337 (ist. Oxon. 1i. 
87), and this statement is repeated in a note to 
one of Burley’s manuscripts in the British 
Museum (Royal MS. 12 B xix.) This, how- 
ever, is probably only a false inference from 
the passage in the treatise on Aristotle referred 
to above (Lambeth MS.143), and Tanner may 
be right in his conjecture that Burley survived 
till 1345. Holinshed tells us that he was 
appointed tutor to the Black Prince when the 
oung Edward was of an age ‘to learne his 
booke’ (cf. Harl. MS. 545, ff. 128-9). While 
acting in this capacity, he adds, Burley in- 
troduced his little kinsman, Simon, though 
the prince’s junior by some six years, to the 
notice of his young charge. These events 
cannot well have been anterior to 13842, and 
Walter may perhaps have owed his new 
post to the influence of Richard de Bury, 
at this time bishop of Durham (1333-45), 
who had himself been tutor to Edward III. 
Chambre assures us that Burley was one of 
this prelate’s most intimate friends, a fact 
which rendersit very probable thatthe Walter 
Burley whose name occurs as prebendary of 
Shalfordin the diocese of Wells when Richard 
de Bury held this deanery (1332) was the 


) | Aristotelean commentator (Lp Neve, ii. 151, 


199). In the household of the Bishop of Dur- 
ham he must have made the acquaintance of 

richard Fitz-Ralph, the future archbishop of 
Dublin, and ThomasBradwardine, like himself 
a fellow of Merton and soon to be archbishop 
of Canterbury. Tanner identifies him with a 
‘Walter de Burle who in August 1841 became 
rector of Glemsford in exchange for Pighteslee 
in the diocese of Lincoln, Later (June 1342) 
Glemsford was resigned for Ashsted in the see 
of Winchester. Again, according to the same 
authority, still quoting from the episcopal re- 
gisters (Norwich), a certain Walter de Burley 
appears in 1345 begging to be appointed arcli- 
deacon of Richmond, but is refused on the 
plea that the office has already been filled 
up. Whether this identification is right or 
not, Burley was certainly alive later than 
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1337, as he wrote his treatise on Aristotle’s 
‘Politics’ at the request of Richard Bent- 
worth, bishop of London (1338-9), who was 
not consecrated till July 1338. 

Burley is credited with having written 
130 treatises on Aristotle alone, and great 
numbers of his manuscripts are still extant 
in various libraries at Oxford (Bodleian, 
Balliol, Oriel, New, Magdalen, &c.), Cam- 
bridge (Caius and Gonville, Peterhouse, &c.), 
and London (British Museum and ees 
His principal worksare treatises on Aristotle’s 
‘Wthies’ (dedicated to Richard of Bury) and 
‘Politics ;’ on Aristotle’s ‘ Topica’ (Merton, 
295) ; ‘ Problemata’ (Magdalen, 146); ‘Me- 
teora’ (Ball. 93) and ‘The Organon ;’ com- 
mentaries on Porphyry, Gilbert de la Porée, 
and many other works of Aristotle. Other 
treatises of some interest are ‘ Expositio super 
Averroem de substantia orbis,’ and another 
‘De fluxu et refluxu maris Anglicani,’ both 
of which are to be found in Oriel College 
library. The most interesting of Burley’s 
writings is a small volume entitled ‘ De Vita 
et Moribus Philosophorum,’ first published 
by Ulric Zell, probably at Cologne in 1467. 
This work, the first of its kind, consists of 
short lives, together with illustrative anec- 
dotes and opinions of some 120 poets and phi- 
losophers ranging from Thales, Zoroaster, and 
Homer to Priscian and Seneca. Though full 
of errors, as for example where Burley con- 
founds Livius Andronicus with Livy the his- 
torian, and Horatius Flaccus with Horatius 
Pulvillus, this work soon achieved an im- 
mense popularity, especially abroad. Graesse 
reckons up some dozen separate editions in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century alone. 
Others of the same and later date may be 
discovered by comparison with Gandulphus, 
Kaim, &c. It was translated into Italian in 
1475 (Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 17523) and 
issued ina German dress by Anthony Sorg at 
Nuremberg in 1490. A curious history is 
attached to this work. Despite the number 
of times it had been reprinted in the fifteenth 
century, Bernard Grossus reproduced it in 
1603 at the instance of a certain lawyer An- 
tonius a Sala, who had the impudence to 
claim the work as his own (Lasse, B2blio- 
theca Bibliothecarum, ed. 1682, p. 27). 

Hain reckons up nearly twenty separate 
editions of Burley’s philosophical treatises, 
all published before the close of the fifteenth 
century ; including eight of the commentary 
on Porphyry, &c., printed chiefly at Venice ; 
two of that on Aristotle’s ‘ Logic ;’ five on 
the ‘Physics ;’ one of the ‘ De Intentione et 
remissione formarum;’ one of the ‘ Tracta- 
tus de materia et forma’ (Oxford, 1500) ; two 
of the ‘Ethics’ (Venice), &c. Early in the 
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sixteenth century (1517-18), the two last- 
mentioned works were among the earliest 
books printed at Oxford (Woop, Annals, ed. 
Gutch, i, 625). Voss mentions among the 
writings of Burley a certain historical work, 
which may perhaps be the work to which 
Plot and Caius make reference in their dis- 
quisition on the origin of Oxford. But, in 
any case, it appears now to be lost. 

Burley seems to have acquired an immense 
fame during his own lifetime. Even so far 
off as in Spain his contemporary Alphonso 
de Vargas, archbishop of Seville (7. 1345), 
quotes from the ‘ De Intentione.’ Gandul- 
phus reports that in his old age he dedi- 
cated a compendium of his larger work on 
the ‘Ethics’ to Richard, bishop of Ulm, a 
statement which goes far towards corrobo- 
rating Holinshed’s account of his residence 
in Suabia. He had friends and scholars in 
Paris to whom he dedicated his treatise on 
Aristotle’s ‘Physics’ (Cox, Catalogue of All 
Souls, 86). One copy of Burley’s‘ Ethics,’ still 
existing, belonged to a Suabian Jew at least 
as early as the fifteenth century ; another was 
copied by a clerk in Lower Germany in 1424, 
and a third copy of a different commentary 
in 1453. Then came the day of his transla- 
tion into Italian and German; and before 
the century closed he was cited by Pico della 
Mirandula in his famous nine hundred con- 
clusions. At Oxford, a few years before the 
Reformation, his ‘ Ethics’ and ‘ Tractatus de 
Materia’ seem to have been text-book in the 
schools (Woop, Annals, ed. Gutch, i. 625) ; 
and, as such, are attacked by the royal injunc- 
tion of 1535 which bids students substitute 
Aristotle for ‘the frivolous questions of 
Scotus, Burleus, &c.’ (MULLINGER). 

As a philosopher Burley is said to have 
been in later years a strong opponent of Duns 
Scotus, whose pupil he had been in earlier 
days. On the other hand, he is said to have 
been an antagonist of his once fellow-pupil, 
William of Ockham (cf. Baz, 411, with 
Mourtincrer, History of Cambridge, 197). 
M. Renan reckons him as an Averroist, and 
notices a tendency to supplant Aristotle by 
the Arabian commentator; while M. Hau- 
réau quotes rival authorities for regarding 
him as a realist or a nominalist, but at the 
same time distinctly states that on certain 
points he is a ‘dogmatical realist.’ These 
conflicting opinions may be due to the fact 
that Burley did not always hold the same 
views, as may perhaps be inferred from the 
common report that he was once the pupil, 
and later the opponent, of Duns Scotus. M. 
Hauréau adds that ‘his style is particularly 
clear. Never proposing anything new, he 
has no need to make long discourses, and his 
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statements are generally very precise. Fora 
schoolman he is a good writer.’ 


[Leland’s Catalogue, 354, Collectanea, ili. 64; 
Bale’s Catalogus Script. Brit. 411; Pits’s Rela- 
tiones, 435 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. 141; Gandulphus 
de Scriptoribus Augustinianis, 141-4; Holinshed’s 
Chronicles, iii. 414; Rymer’s Foedera, iv. 269, 
422; Voss, De Historicis Latinis,515; Bibliotheca 
Universalis Franciscana; Wharton’s Appendix to 
Cave’s Script. Eccles. ii. 35; Coxe’s Catalogue of 
Oxford College MSS, ; Coxe’s Catalogue of Bod- 
leian MSS. iii, 231, 826; De Chambre’s Cont. 
Hist. Dunelm. ap. Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, i. 
766; Caius, De Antiquitatibus Cantabrig. 191, 
192; Wood’s History and Antiquities, 1676, il. 
87; Wood’s Colleges and Halls, ed. Gutch, 1. 514, 
625, &e.; Labbe’s Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum, 
Leipzig, 1682, p. 27; Le Neve’s Fasti, ed. Hardy; 
Hain’s Repert. Bibliog. i. 574-8; Panzer’s Ann. 
Typog. v. 119, x. 204-5 ; Lowndes’s Bibliogra- 
pher’s Manual, pt. i. 817; Dibdin’s Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana, iii, 229-32; Graesse’s Trésor des 
Livres Rares, i. For a sketch of Burley’s philo- 
sophical opinions the following works may be 
consulted :—Renan’s Averroes, 8rd ed. 8320; Hau- 
réau’s Histoire de la Philosophie Scolastique, pt. 
ii. vol. ii, pp. 448-4; Tennemann’s Geschichte 
der Philosophie, viii. 906-8; Brucker, iii. 856 ; 
Rixner’s Handbuch der Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie, ii. 147-9; Tiedemann’s Geschichte der 
spekulativen Philosophie, v. 215-27; Albert 
Stoeckl’s Geschichte der Philosophie der Mit- 
telalters, ii. 1041-4; Prandtl, iii. 297-306. ] 
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BURLEY, WILLIAM (72. 1436), speaker 
of the House of Commons, was the son of 
John Burley of Bromcroft Castle, high sheriff 
of Salop in 1409, Sir Simon Burley [q. v.], 
who was beheaded on 5 May 1388, but whose 
attainder was reversed in the following year, 
was his great-great-uncle. In 1417 William 
Burley was first elected a knight of the shire 
for Salop. In the returns of the next twenty- 
four parliaments his name is to be found as 
one of the members of this county no less 
than eighteen times. The last parliament 
in which he was returned was that which 
was summoned to meet at Westminster on 
9 July 1455. He was chosen speaker of the 
House of Commons on 19 March 1486, in 
the place of Sir John Tyrrel, kt., who was 
compelled by illness to retire from the chair. 
In the following parliament William Tresham 
was elected speaker; however, on 26 Feb. 
1444 Burley was again voted to the chair, and 
continued to preside over the house until the 
dissolution of that parliament. 

Little is known either of his domestic or 
political life. In 1426 he executed the office 
of sheriff of Salop. He died without male 
issue, leaving two daughters and coheiresses, 
the eldest of whom married, first, Sir Philip 
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Chetwynd of Ingestrie, and, secondly, Sir 
Thomas Lyttelton, the author of the ‘Tenures. 
From this last marriage the present Barons 
Lyttelton and Hatherton are descended. The 
youngest daughter, Elizabeth, married Sir 
Thomas Trussel of Billesley, Warwickshire. 


[Manning’s Lives of the Speakers (1851), pp. 
86-91; Rot. Parl. iv. 502, v.67; Parliamentary 
Papers, 1878, lxii. (pt. i.) 289-351; Notes and 
Queries, 4th ser, ix. 464.] G. F. R. B. 


BURLINGTON, Earts or. [See Boyne, 
RicuaRpD, first Hart, 1612-1697; Borie, 
Ricuarpd, third Eart, 1695-1753.] 


BURLOWE, HENRY BEHNES. [See 
BrHNES. | 


BURLY, Carrarn JOHN. [See BuRxey.] 


BURMAN, THOMAS (d. 1674), sculp- 
tor, whose works were devoid of merit, is 
only remembered as the master of John Bush- 
nell [q.v.] He died on 17 March 1673-4, and 
was buried at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. In 
Henry Beale’s notebook an entry occurs on 
18 May 1672 of the payment of 45/7. to Bur- 
man fora monument set up for Beale’s father 
and mother at Walton in Buckinghamshire. 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists (1878).] L. F. 


BURN, EDWARD (1762-1837), polemi- 
cal writer, born on 29 Nov. 1762, was edu- 
cated for the ministry at the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s college at Trevecca, and, after 
taking orders and obtaining a Birmingham 
curacy, he entered at St. Edmund Hall, Ox- 
ford, and graduated B.A. on 20 Feb. 1790, 
M.A. on 22 June 1791. In 1785 he became 
curate and lecturer at St. Mary’s Chapel, Bir- 
mingham, and was ‘ justly celebrated for ex- 
Sere ponsyy oratory.’ He retained this position 
till his death. In 1830 he is mentioned as 
minister of St. James’s Chapel, Ashted, Bir- 
mingham, and at the time of his death he held, 
with St. Mary’s, the rectory of Smethcott, 
Salop. His first appearance as an author 
was in opposition to Dr. Priestley, with whom 
he was personally acquainted (see curious 
anecdote in GREENWOOD), but their contro- 
versy, which took the form of letters to each 
other, dissolved thefriendship. The initiative 
was with Burn, who received the thanks of 
Beilby Porteus, bishop of London. Burn’s 
later judgment (1820) was ‘that the doctor 
handled him much tooroughly.’ This applies 
particularly to their subsequent encounter in 
reference to the Birmingham riots of 14 July 
1791. Priestley’s ‘Appeal to the Public,’ 1792, 
though amply provoked by what had occurred, 
was not quite in the strain of his famous ser- 
mon on the ‘Duty of Forgiveness of Injuries,’ 
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1791. Burn, as he grew older, became a 
liberal in politics, and was willing to act with 
unitarians on the local committee of the Bible 
Society. He was one of the founders of the 
Birmingham Association of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and its first secretary. It is 
greatly to his honour that in October 1825 he 
went out of his way to express regret (at the 
Birmingham low bailiffs’ annual dinner) for 
his asperity against Priestley. Burn died at 
Birmingham 20 May 1837, and was followed 
to the grave by ministers of all persuasions. 
He married and left issue. 
1. ‘The Fact ; or instance of demoniacal pos- 
session improved,’ 1788, 8vo. 2. ‘Letters 
to Dr. Priestley on the Infallibility of the 
Apostolical Testimony concerning the Per- 
son of Christ,’ 1790, 8vo, two editions, same 
year (replied to by Priestley in ‘ Letters 
to the Rev. E. Burn,’ 1790, 8vo). 3. ‘Let- 
ters to Dr. Priestley, in Vindication, &c.,’ 


1790, 8vo (replied to by Priestley in ‘ Fami- | 


liar Letters, addressed to the Inhabitants of 
Birmingham,’ 1790, 8vo, letter xviii.) 4. ‘A 
Reply to the Rev. Dr. Priestley’s Appeal to 
the Public on the subject of the Riots at Bir- 
mingham,’ 1792, 8vo (replied to by John 
Edwards, Priestley’s colleague, in ‘ Letters 


to the British Nation,’ part iv. [1792], 8vo, | 
and by Priestley in ‘Appeal,’ part ii., 1792, | 
8yvo). 5. ‘ Pastoral Hints, or the Importance ! : 

|S sete of the peace for the counties of 


of a Religious Education,’ 1801, 8vo. 6. ‘Se- 


rious Hints, &c., to the Clergy at this mo- | 


mentous crisis,’ Birmingham, 1798, 8vo (ser- 
mon on Is, i. 9, before the university of Ox- 
ford, 4 Feb. 1798); and other sermons and 


tracts, including a mission sermon in London, | 


1806 

[Anything; or, From Anywhere: otherwise 
Some Account of the Life of the Rev. Secretary 
Turnabout, the great high priest, Birm, [1792], 
a scurrilous piece, to which there is a Reply, 
1794; Concise Hist. of Birmingham, 5th edition 


(1817?), p. 64; Birmingham Journal, 29 Oct. 
1825; Hist. and Description of Birmingham, | 


1830, p. 180; Rutt’s Life of Priestley, 1832, ii. 
58; Chr. Reformer, 1837, p. 581, 1847, pp. 170 
seq.; Miscellaneous Writings of F, W. P. Green- 
wood, D.D., Boston, U.S., 1846, 8vo, pp. 44 seq. 


of Oxford Graduates, 1851; memorial tablet at 
St. Mary’s, Birmingham; information from Rev. 
J.S. Owen, Pirmingham.] 


BURN, JOHN (1744 ?-1802), lawyer, the 


son of Richard Burn, LL.D. [q. v.], author of | 


the ‘ Justice of the Peace and Parish Officer,’ 


was born about 1744 at Orton in Westmore- | 
Though | 


land, where his father was rector. 
bred to the law, he did not practise, but his 
legal knowledge stood him in good stead in 
his capacity of magistrate for the counties of 


He published: | 
| excise, to militia, to the maintenance of the 
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‘Westmoreland and Cumberland. The duties 
of this position he is said to have fulfilled 
with great intelligence and activity. He 
published no independent work of his own, 
but devoted himself to editing and continu- 
ing some of his father’s legal writings. In 
1792 he issued his continuation of Richard 
Burn’s ‘New Law Dictionary.’ The 16th, 
17th, 18th, and 19th editions (1788-1800) of 
the ‘Justice of the Peace’ were edited and 
continued by him; and to the 17th (1793) he 
added an appendix, containing an act re- 
specting aliens, other acts having regard to 


families of ballotted men, to the appointment 
of guardians of the poor, and to traitorous 
correspondence with the enemy during the 
war with France. 

Burn died at Orton Hall in Westmore- 
land, 20 Jan. 1802, aged 58. 


[Beauties of England and Wales, xv. pt. ii.; 
European Magazine, xli. 238; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 
A. M-1. 


BURN, RICHARD, D.C.L. (1709-1785), 
legal writer and topographer, was born at 
Winton in Westmoreland in 1709, and edu- 
cated at Queen’s College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1734. In 1736 he was 
elected, presented, and instituted to the 
vicarage of Orton in Westmoreland. He was 

estmoreland and Cumberland, and he was 
appointed by Bishop Lyttelton, in 1765, chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Carlisle. He died at 
Orton on 12 Nov. 1785. He was succeeded 
in the chancellorship of Carlisle by his friend 
Paley. 

His works are: 1. ‘The Justice of the 
Peace and Parish Officer, upon a plan entirely 
new, and comprehending all the law to the 


present time,’ 2 vols., London, 1755, 8vo. 


The twenty-ninth edition, 6 vols., London, 
1845, 8vo, greatly enlarged, was edited by 
T. Chitty, with the exception of the title 
‘Poor,’ for which Commissioner Bere was 
responsible. From two thin octavos this 
work has increased, under the hands of 


| various editors, to ‘six huge closely printed 


(Journal kept in England in 1820-1); Catalogue | o1nmes, each containing about 1,200 pages.’ 


It is the most useful book ever published on 
the law relating to justices of the peace. 
2. ‘A Digest of the Militia Laws,’ London, 
1760, 8vo. 3. ‘ Ecclesiastical Law,’ 2 vols., 
London, 1760, 4to. The ninth edition, with 
considerable additions by R. Phillimore, is 
in 4 vols., London, 1842, 8vo. Burn, by his 
diligent and accurate research, and by great 
judgment in the selection and use of his 
materials, laid the foundation of a work 
which subsequent editors have reared to a 
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complete treatise on ecclesiastical law. 4. ‘A 
History of the Poor Laws, London, 1764, 
8vo. 5. ‘Sermons on Practical Subjects; 
extracted chiefly from the works of divines 
of the last century,’ 4 vols., London, 1774, 
8vo. 6. ‘Observations on the Bill intended 
to be offered to Parliament for the better 
Relief and Employment of the Poor,’ Lon- 
don, 1776, 8vo. 7. ‘The History and An- 
tiquities of the Counties of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland,’ 2 vols., London, 1777, 4to. 
Written in conjunction with Joseph Nicolson, 
nephew of Dr. William Nicolson, bishop of 
Carlisle, who had left large manuscript col- 
lections for the history of the two counties. 
8. ‘A New Law Dictionary,’ 2 vols., London, 
1792. A posthumous work of little value, 
edited, with a continuation, by the author’s 
son, John Burn [q.v.] The author's portrait 
is prefixed. 

Burn also brought out the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh editions of Sir William Black- 
stone’s ‘Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land,’ 

(Addit. MSS. 28104, f. 48, 28167, f. 56; At- 
kinson’s Worthies of Westmoreland, ji. 119-32; 
Bridgman’s Legal Bibliography, 42; Bromley’s 
Cat. of Engraved Portraits, 358 ; Cat. of Printed 
Books in Brit. Mus.; Clarke’s Bibl. Legum An- 
glie, 69, 117, 274; Evans’s Cat. of Engraved 
Portraits, 1611; Gent. Mag. lv. (ii.) 922; 
Gough’s British Topography, i. 279, ii. 312; 
Jefferson’s Hist. of Carlisle, 417-21 ; Le Neve’s 
Fasti (Hardy), iii. 251; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. 
(Bohn), 317, 318; Marvin’s Legal Bibliography, 
168; Nichols’s Illustr. of Lit. iii. 310, iv. 568, 
586-8, 666, v. 266, 267; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. 
ii. 113, vi. 441, viii, 236, 237, 696, 705, 734, 740; 
Nicolson and Burn’s Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land, i. 484; Cat. of Oxford Graduates (1851), 
101.] TC: 


BURN, WILLIAM (1789-1870), archi- 
tect, the son of Robert Burn, a successful 
builder in Edinburgh, and designer of the 
Nelson monument on the Calton Hill there, 
was born in Edinburgh, 20 Dec. 1789. After 
an elementary training from his father, he 
entered in 1808 the office of Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Robert) Smirke, then at the height 
of his fame, and sharing with Sir John 
Soane the best architectural position and 
practice in London. Smirke’s practice was 
chiefly in the classical style, and young Burn 
was educated in the severe traditions of the 
period, along with (among others who after- 
wards became known) Lewis Vulliamy and 
C. R. Cockerell, afterwards professor of archi- 
tecture in the Royal Academy. On his re- 
turn to Edinburgh after a few years’ experi- 
ence in Mr. Smirke’s office, he began business 
for himself, and almost at the outset met 


with signal success. In 1816 he was second 
to Mr. Playfair in a competitive design for 
additions to the buildings of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, originally designed by the celebrated 
| Robert Adam [q. v.], and in the same year 
erected the custom house at Greenock, and the 
church of St. John, at the west end of Princes 
| Street, Edinburgh. From this time his ca- 
reer was one of uninterrupted professional 
success. He divided with Playfair the best 
architectural works of the time in Scotland, 
and while the latter probably did more public 

and monumental work, Burn undoubtedly 
erected more and larger private and domes- 
tic buildings than any individual architect 
‘of his time. Most of the Scottish and a 
large number of the English aristocracy were 
his clients, and in 1844 he found it necessary 
to remove to London, leaving his Edinburgh 
| business in charge of David Bryce [q. v. ], who 
had become his partner a short time before. 
The partnership subsisted for about six years, 
after which Burn ceased practice as an Edin- 
burgh architect. In London his success con- 
tinued unbroken. His strength undoubtedly 
lay in domestic architecture, particularly 
in the internal arrangement of houses, and 
mansions of his design are to be found in 
almost every county in the United [King- 
dom. Among the chief of these are: In 
Scotland—Riccarton, for Sir W. Gibson- 
Craig; Niddrie, for Colonel Wauchope ; 


Tynninghame, for the Earl of MHad- 
dington; Ardgowan, for Sir Michael 


| Shaw Stewart; Buchanan House, for the 
Duke of Montrose; Bowhill, for the Duke 
of Buccleuch; and Falkland House, for 
Mr. Tyndall Bruce. In England—Revesby 
Abbey and Stoke Rockford in Lincolnshire, 
Lynford Hall in Norfolk, Fonthill for the 
Marquis of Westminster, Sandon Hall for 
the Earl of Harrowby, Knowsley for the 
Earl of Derby, and Montagu House, White- 
hall, for the Duke of Buccleuch. In Ireland— 
Dartrey in county Monaghan for the Earl 
of Dartrey, and Castlewellan in county 
Down for Earl Annesley. His best-known 
public works are St. John’s Church, the New 
Club, the Melville Monument, John Wat- 
son’s Hospital, the Music Hall, and altera- 
tions in St. Giles’, all in Edinburgh. For 
the last he has been much and severely eri- 
ticised. But while the somewhat common- 
place building which he substituted for the 
old picturesque exterior of the church is cer- 
tainly to be regretted, his work, such as it is, 
was not behind the ideas of Gothic architec- 
ture then prevailing. He was also consult- 
ing government architect for Scotland, and 
in 1856 was one of the three judges appointed 
by the government to decide a competition 


Burnaby 
among the foremost London architects for a 
design for the foreign and war offices, the 
other two being Professor Cockerell and Mr. 
Fergusson, author of the well-known ‘ His- 
tory of Architecture.’ To his conduct in 
that capacity an appreciative tribute is paid 
by Sir Gilbert Scott in his ‘Life.’ Burn’s 
personal character is thus described by his 
friend Professor Donaldson: ‘ He was frank 
and plain-spoken, occasionally even to rough- 
ness: no flatterer, prudent in counsel, and 
firm in his opinion when once formed. He 
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and in 1786 he was presented to the arch- 
deaconry of Leicester, in the Lincoln diocese. 
| He succeeded to large paternal estates in 
_ Huntingdonshire on his father’s death, about 
| 1767; but Baggrave Hall, Leicestershire, the 
inheritance of his wife Anna, daughter of 
John Edwyn, whom he married 20 Feb. 
1770, was his favourite place of residence. He 
died at Blackheath 9 March 1812, and his 
wife died ten days later. Arthur Collins de- 
scribes him as ‘a person of address and affable 
_ behaviour’ (Nicuots, Lit. Anecd. viii. 394). 


was a man of the highest honour, integrity, He had four sons and one daughter. The 
and independence.’ Habitually reticent and third son of his heir, Edwyn Andrew Bur- 
desirous of avoiding criticism, to which he | naby, was the father of Frederick Gustavus 


was sensitive, he has been wrongly accused 
of selfishness and jealousy. He was always 
ready to aid less successful professional 
brethren. He died at his residence, 6 Strat- 
ton Street, Piccadilly, on 15 Feb. 1870, and 
was buried on 19 Feb. in Kensal Green 
cemetery. 


[Builder, 1870 and 1882.] EAA 18s 
BURNABY, ANDREW (1734?-1812), 


divine and traveller, was the eldest son of the 
Rey. Andrew Burnaby of Brampton Manor 
House,Huntingdonshire, by Hannah,daughter 
of George Beaumont of Darton, Yorkshire. His 
father was vicar of St. Margaret’s, Leicester, 
rector of Asfordby (where his eldest son was 
born), and a prebendary of Lincoln (16 Sept. 
1737). Andrew was admitted into West- 
minster School in 1748, at the age of fourteen, 
and proceeded thence to Queens’ College,Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degrees of B.A. 
(1754) and M.A. (1757). In 1759 and 1760 
Burnaby made an extended tour ‘ through the 
middle settlements of North America,’ and 
afterwards (1775) published an account of 
his travels, with ‘Observations on the State of 
the Colonies,’ which reached a second edition 
within a year of its first publication, and was 
reissued a third time in a much enlarged form 
in 1798. Burnaby’s work indicates close ob- 
servation, but he omits all reference to current 

olitics. About 1762 Burnaby became chap- 
fan to the British factory at Leghorn, and 
in the absence of Sir John Dick, the English 
consul, from 1764 discharged the functions 
of the consulate, with the title of proconsul. 
He resigned the post about 1767. During 
the five years of his sojourn in Italy he ex- 
plored all parts of the country, and in 1766 
travelled in Corsica, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Paoli. He published in a very limited 
edition, dated 1804, an account of the tour, 


together with the letters that Paoli addressed | 


to him between 1769 and 1802. In 1769, 
soon after his return from Leghorn, Burnaby 
was nominated to the vicarage of Greenwich, 


ee [q.v.] Burnaby was the author 
of many published sermons and charges, A 
collective edition was issued in 1805. 


[Burke's Landed Gentry, s.v. ‘Burnaby of Bag- 

| grave Hall;’ Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ix. 678-80; 

| Gent. Mag., 1812, pt. i. 8301-2; Welch’s Alumni 
Westmonast. p. 348.] Ss. L. 


BURNABY, CHARLES (?) (71. 1700- 
1703), is the author of four comedies. The 
dedications to the printed editions of two of 
his plays are to the Duke of Ormonde and 
Lord Lorne, with whom he appears to have 
been on terms of some intimacy, and his 
prefaces show him to have had a fair educa- 
tion and to have been a man about town. 
He is first mentioned as the author of three 
plays, and as a ‘gentleman of the Inner 
Temple, and of ‘a university education,’ 
by Giles Jacob in the ‘ Poetical Register’ 
(1723). This information, with the addi- 
tion of a fourth play, is given in the list ot 
dramatic poets affixed to Whincop’s ‘Scan- 
derbeg.’ The name of Charles Burnaby is to 
be found at neither university and at neither 
Temple. In the ‘Athens Oxonienses’ (ed. 
Bliss), iv. 482, mention is made of a Wil- 
liam Burnaby, son of William Burnaby, who 
was born in London, became a commoner 
of Merton College, Oxford, in the beginning 
of 1691, spent two years there, and went to 
the Middle Temple. With another writer, 
unnamed, he is responsible for the first trans- 
lation of the ‘Satyricon,’ &c., of Petronius 
Arbiter, published in London, 1694, sm. 8vo, 
the year following the appearance in Rotter- 
dam of the ‘Satyricon’ completed from the 
fictitious manuscript of Belgrade. As none 
of the plays attributed to Burnaby bears any 
name of author, it seems possible that they 
are the work of William Burnaby rather 
than of Charles. The plays assigned to 
Burnaby, all of them comedies, are four : 
1. ‘The Reform’d Wife,’ 4to, 1700. 2. ‘The 
| Ladies’ Visiting Day,’ 4to, 1701; reprinted 


' with the addition of a new scene, 4to, 1708. 
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3. ‘The Modish Husband,’ 4to, 1702. 4. ‘ Love 
Betray’d, or the Agreeable Disappointment, 
4to, 1702. From the first named, which was 
played at Drury Lane in 1700 and was a 
failure, Colley Cibber borrowed a portion 
of the ‘Ladies’ Last Stake.’ The ‘ Ladies’ 
Visiting Day,’ given at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
in 1701, was withdrawn after one representa- 
tion. It owes something to the ‘Country 
Wife’ of Wycherley, and was imitated by 
Cibber in the‘ Double Gallant.’ Concerning 
the ‘Modish Husband,’ produced at Drury 
Lane in 1702, Gildon, in his ‘ Comparison be- 
tween Two Stages,’ speaks contemptuously, 
expressing his satisfaction that ‘the town 
has damned it’ (p. 197). This, however, is 
a fairly amusing comedy, dealing, like other 
of the author’s plays, with the intrigue otf 
a married woman, but written with some 
smartness. ‘Love Betray’d,’ played at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields in 1703, is to some extent 
a modernisation of the ‘Twelfth Night.’ In 
one of his dedications Burnaby assigns as 
the cause of the failure of his comedies 
the charge of indecency which was brought 
against them. This might well be. The 
‘Reform’d Wife’ is as cynical as anything in 
Wycherley. Genest says that this comedy 
was printed with no list of characters. He 
must have been misled by an imperfect copy. 
A full cast, including Wilks, Johnson, 
Haines, Mills, Mrs. Knight, Mrs. Rogers, 
and Mrs. Verbruggen, and confuting some ot 
Genest’s assumptions, is in perfect copies. 
[Downes’s Roscius Anglicanus; Egerton’s 
Theatrical Remembrancer; authorities cited.] 
J. K, 


BURNABY, FREDERICK GUSTA- 
VUS (1842-1885), traveller and soldier, was 
born at Bedford on 3 March 1842, being the 
son of the Rey. Gustavus Andrew Burnaby 
of Somersby Hall, Leicestershire, and canon 
of Middleham in Yorkshire (who died on 
15 July 1872), by Harriet, sister of Mr. 
Henry Villebois of Marham House, Norfolk 
(who died in 1883). He was educated at 
Bedford grammar school and Harrow, and 
afterwards privately in Germany. From 
Harrow he himself narrated that he was 
nearly expelled for sending a very lively ar- 
ticle against ‘fagging’ to ‘ Punch,’ but the 
Harrow authorities disclaim any knowledge 
of this incident, and the only article (Punch, 
18 March 1854) which could be the one 
referred to must at any rate have been 
largely edited by Douglas Jerrold. At Har- 
row he was distinguished for aptitude in 
French, and in Germany he became master 
of French, German, and Italian. He had 
indeed a gift for languages, acquiring in 
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later life a very Boot knowledge of Spanish 
and Russian, and a traveller’s acquaintance 
with Turkish and Arabic. At the age of 
sixteen, being the youngest of 150 candi- 
dates, he passed his examination for the 
army, and was gazetted a cornet in the 
3rd regiment of cavalry of the household 
brigade in 1859. He became successively 
lieutenant in 1861, captain in 1866, major 
in 1879, lieutenant-colonel in 1880, and re- 
ceived the command of the regiment in 1881, 
which he retained till his death. Hisstrength 
and stature were enormous; he stood 6 ft. 4 in. 
in height, was 46 in. round the chest, and 
must have been, when young, one of the 
strongest men in Europe. Feats of his, such 
as using a dumbbell of 14 cwt. and carrying 
a small pony under his arm, seem to be well 
authenticated. But in his passion for gym- 
nastics he developed his muscular system at 
the expense of his vitality, and was com- 
pelled to travel for his health. Half the 
year being practically at his disposal as 
leave, he was enabled to gratify his strong 
taste for adventure by extensive and daring 
travel. He visited Central and South Ame- 
rica early in his military life. In 1868 he 
went to southern Spain and Tangier, con- 
tributing letters to ‘ Vanity Fair’ of a boyish 
kind. In 1870, while cholera was raging, 
he went to Odessa, vid St. Petersburg, in- 
tending to thoroughly explore south-eastern 
Russia, but was recalled by news of his 
father’s illness. In 1878, when General 
Kauffmann was beginning his invasion of 
Khiva, Burnaby intended to have gone to 
Central Asia, and started on his journey; but, 
falling ill of typhoid fever in Naples went 
to Spain to restore his health, and there 
forced his way through the heart of the 
Carlist rebel lines by Vittoria into France. 
In the following year he went as corre- 
spondent of the ‘Times’ to the Carlist camp, 
where he began a lasting friendship with Don 
Carlos. His letters to the ‘Times’ begin 
12 Aug. 1874, and go on till October at 
frequent intervals. At the end of the year 
he was despatched by the ‘Times’ to join 
Colonel Gordon in the Soudan, with whom 
he penetrated far up the Nile towards the 
equator, and acquired experience which after- 
wards proved of use during the English ope- 
rations of 1884. His letters to the ‘Times’ 
are of dates 4 and 13 Jan. and 5 Feb. 1875. 
Accidentally learning in Khartoum that the 
Russian Government had refused entrance 
to Europeans into Central Asia, he at once 
decided to resume his former design of going 
thither; and, after spending some time in 
preparations and methodical study of the 
subject, started on 30 Noy. 1875. He tra- 
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velled as usual with little baggage (only 
85lbs.), and at great speed crossed the steppes 
unimpeded by the Russian officials. The 
winter was unusually severe, and he suf- 
fered much from intense cold and frost-bite. 
He succeeded in reaching Khiva, fortunately 
going there without passing through the fort 
of Petro-Alexandrovsk; but before he could 
press on for Bokhara he received a summons 
from the commandant of the fort, and on 
going thither was handed a telegram from the 
commander-in-chief, the Duke of Cambridge, 
recalling him to England. The Russian go- 
vernment would probably have stopped him 
at the frontier had he endeavoured to reach 
Khiva from the south. In 1874 Captain 
C. M. McGregor was turned back on his 
way to Mery. They did not venture to stop 
an Englishman travelling through European 
Russia, but adopted the expedient of ap- 
pealing to the English government. Burnaby 
accordingly returned, and wrote, in a rather 
extravagant style, his ‘ Ride to Khiva,’ which 
at once became highly popular. In a year 
it reached its eleventh edition, which was 
published in 1877; it was translated into 
several foreign languages, and a new edition 
appeared in 1884. The ‘ride,’ however, was 
not remarkable for its dangers or difficulties 
of exploration, for by 1876 the Russians had 
effectually pacified the desert, and Messrs. 
Schuyler and McGahan gave Burnaby in 
St. Petersburg full information about routes. 
The real feat was the ride in an exceptionally 
hard winter across the three hundred miles of 
steppe, from Kazala to Khiva. Encouraged 
by his success he spent his winter leave 
in 1876 in a five months’ tour in Asia Minor 
and Armenia, with the object of seeing the 
Turks, as they are, away from European in- 
fluences. Having read up the subject he 

ursued a route from Scutari wd Angora, 
Tokat, Sivas, Ersinjian, Erzeroum, Van, Khoi, 
Bayazid near Mount Ararat, Kars, and Ar- 
dahan to Batoum. The Russian government 
watched his movements to Constantinople, 
and there losing sight of him disseminated 
photographs of him along the frontier, and 
gave instructions that the original, ‘un 
ennemi acharné’ of Russia, who was ex- 
pected to cross it, should be turned back. 
On his return he published his ‘On Horse- 
back through Asia Minor, which passed 
through seven editions; 2,5007. was paid 
him as a first instalment for this book. It 
is a more important book than the ‘ Ride to 
Khiva,’ with some useful military appendices, 
but is conversational in tone and defaced by 
extreme anti-Russian sentiments. Being 
anxious to see the Russo-Turkish war, he 
joined General Baker at Adrianople in No- 
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vember 1877, nominally as the agent of the 
Stafford House committee. Actually, how- 
ever, he was frequently under fire, and at 
the fight of Tashkesan on 81 Dec. he com- 
manded the fifth Turkish brigade. An at- 
tempt was made to poison him, General 
Baker, and Shakir Bey by a Bulgarian acolyte 
at the house of the Greek Archbishop of 
Gumurdjina, which failed. His great desire, 
which he did not accomplish, was to have 
crossed the Balkans and have slipped through 
the Russian lines into Pleyna. On his return 
to England he took to politics in the same 
spirit of adyentureashe had travelled, profess- 
ing extreme conservative and philo-Turkish 
views, and advocating protection, purchase of 
commissions in the army, and military law for 
Ireland. He was invited on 5 June 1878 by 
the Birmingham Conservative Association to 
contest Birmingham, and after many stormy 
meetings and a controversy with Mr. Glad- 
stone about the latter’s use of phrases attri- 
buted to him by Burnaby, the election of 
1880 resulted in his defeat, though he polled 
a large number of votes. He continued, 
however, to interest himself in politics, and 
on 23 July 1884, at the annual conference of 
the National Union of Conservative Associa- 
tions, was elected third on the list of the 
council, He was now approaching the period 
of compulsory retirement from the army, 
and was severely attacked with heart and 
lung disease. In 1882 he was much disap- 
pointed that he did not receive the command 


| of the detachment of the Blues which went 


to Egypt. However, on 10 Jan. 1884, he 
started without leave for Egypt as a yolun- 
teer, joined General Baker at Suakim, and 
commanded a detatchment at Trinkitat. He 
served also with the intelligence department 
under General Graham, and on 21 Feb. was 
wounded at El Teb, where he did so much 
execution, ‘clearing out a stone building with 


| his double-barrelled shot-gun,’ as to provoke 


an indignant interpellation in the House of 
Commons. For this service the Khedive 
gave him the Soudan medal and clasp and 
the Khedivial star, He was very anxious to 
join the Khartoum relief expedition, having 
designed, in case no expedition had gone 
out, to penetrate to Khartoum himself; but 
knowing that if his design became known 
he would be forbidden from headquarters, he 
gave out that he was going to Bechuanaland, 
and with great secrecy and despatch made 
his way to Korti, which he reached on 9 Jan, 
1885. He was sent up in charge of a convoy 
to Gadkul, and joined the intelligence de- 
partment. On the 17th, at Abu Klea, he 
was in command of the left rear of the 
square, performing a brigadier-general’s duty, 
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and while rallying his men was killed by a 
spear-wound in the throat. It was said, but 
perhaps without foundation, that he was the 
cause of the great hazard in which at one 
time the square was placed, by incautiously 
and impetuously calling on the ‘heavies’ to 
charge. It was also said that Sir Herbert 


Stewart named him as first in command in | 
the event of his own death, but this has not | 


been confirmed. 
Besides his travels Burnaby published a 
lecture on ‘Practical Instruction of Staff 


Officers in Foreign Armies,’ delivered on) 


8 July 1872, and was keenly interested in 
the development of military ballooning. He 
had made nineteen balloon ascents, often 
alone, and was a member of the council of 
the Aeronautical Society. His first ascent 
was with M. Godard in a Montgolfier balloon, 
in July 1864. He was once in a balloon of 
novel form, which burst in mid air, but acting 
as a parachute fortunately broke his descent; 
and prompted by the failure of Wright, the 
aeronaut, he attempted, on 23 March 1882, 
to cross the Channel alone in the balloon 
Eclipse from Dover, and succeeded after con- 
siderable perils and an ascent to the height 


Montigny, Envermeu, Normandy. He pub- 
lished an account of this under the title ‘A 
Ride across the Channel.’ 
manuscript of a political novel after his death. 


Though after his quarrel in 1882 with General | 


Owen Williams, which nearly led to a sen- 
sational libel suit, he lived much alone, he 
was very popular in London and Paris. He 
was a good disciplinarian and a humorous 
speaker ; his voice was thin and piercing, 
his features Jewish and Italian, and his un- 
English appearance led him to resist attempts 
to procure portraits of him. He married, on 
25 June 1879, Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Sir St. Vincent Hawkins Whitshed, bart., of 
Killonearrick, county Wicklow, who has 
written ‘The High Alps in Winter,’ a plea 
from personal experience for Alpine moun- 
taineering in winter, and by her had one son. 


He was lord of the manor of Somerby, | 


Leicestershire. A window to his memory 
has been placed in St. Mary’s Church, Bed- 
ford, and an obelisk with a medallion por- 
trait in St. Philip’s churchyard, Birmingham. 

[Ware and Mann’s Life and Times of Colonel 
Burnaby; Mann's Life of Burnaby, 1882; Life 
and Adventures of Burnaby, 1885; Morning Post, 
21 Jan. 1885; Manchester Courier, 2 Noy. 1885.] 
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BURNARD, NEVILL NORTHEY 
(1818-1878), sculptor, was the son of George 
Burnard, a mason, and Jane, his wife. He 


He also left the | pro; 
| artist the honour of inspecting the work and 
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was born at Alternun in Cornwall in 1818, 
and baptised in that parish on 1 Nov. in that 
year. He was brought up by his father as 
a mason, and at a very early age he showed 
remarkable facilities for carving in stone. At 
the age of sixteen he carved in slate the 
group of the ‘ Laocoon,’ which he sent in 
1836 to the exhibition of the Royal Corn- 
wall Polytechnic Society at Falmouth. This 
carving in bas-relief, executed in an obscure 
village, without instruction—his only pat- 
tern being a woodcut in one of the numbers 
of the ‘Penny Magazine,’ and his tools even 
being of his own making—was considered 
so very remarkable a production, that the 
society awarded Burnard their first silver 
medal. Again in 184] another silver medal 
was given to this youthful sculptor for three 
medallion portraits. Sir Charles Lemon, 
bart., M.P., who was for many years the presi- 
dent of the Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 


| took considerable interest in the progress of 
this young man, and specially introduced 


him to the notice of Chantrey, who secured 
for him employment as a carver in one of 
the most celebrated ateliers in London. 


| Through the solicitation of Sir Charles Lemon 
of 10,000 feet. Helanded at the Chateau de | 


the queen was pleased to allow Burnard 
access to Buckingham Palace to model a bust 
of the young Duke of Cornwall. During the 
progress of the modelling her majesty did the 


expressing her approval of the likeness, Again, 
on the completion of the bust in marble, the 
queen was pleased to direct that it should be 
exhibited at the society’s annual exhibition in 
Cornwall. The cost of this marble bust of the 
Prince of Wales was met by a fund subscribed 
in Cornwall, and when placed in the Poly- 
technic Hallin Falmouth, the opinion unani- 
mously expressed was, that it amply sustained 
the early expectation which had been formed 
of the artist’s excellence. 

This fairly launched Burnard in the world 
of art, and his remarkable powers as a carver 
in marble secured him employment in the 
studios of some of the first sculptors of the 
day. Among others may be named Bailey, 
Marshall, and Foley, who highly appreciated 
his powers. 

On the return of Richard Lander from 
Africa, after having traced the course of the 
Niger, Burnard was employed to execute the 
statue for the column erected in his honour 
at Truro. His only other public work was 
the statue of ‘Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn-law 
Rhymer,’ which stands in the market-place 
of Sheftield. Burnard executed many por- 
trait-busts of men of eminence, the best- 
known works being marble busts of General 
Gough, of Professor John Couch Adams, the 
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discoverer of the planet Neptune, of Professor 
Edward Forbes—of which copies are to be 
found in the Isle of Man and in the Museum 
of Practical Geology—and of William Make- 
peace Thackeray, which Burnard gave to the 
Plymouth Library, where it now stands, 
outside the doors of the Cottonian Museum, 
among other works of much value. He ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in the years 
1855, 1858, 1866, and 1867. Gifted as Bur- 
nard was, he failed to secure for himself the 
position which his genius appeared to have 
appointed for him. The latter portion of his 
life was a struggle with difficulties. He lost 
his friends through irregularities, which made 
him a most amusing companion, but which 
led hira to fail in completing his engagements, 
and finally he died in the infirmary at Red- 
ruth in Cornwall, on 27 Nov. 1878. 


{Reports of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic 
Society ; Fox’s Historical Synopsis of the Poly- 
technic Society; Academy, xiv. 549, 1878; per- 
sonal knowledge. ] R. H-1, 


BURNE or BOURN, NICOL (7. 1581), 
controversialist, published in 1581, at Paris, 
a volume which supplies the main particu- 
lars of his life which are now known. ‘This 
work is entitled ‘The Dispvtation concern- 
ing the Controversit Headdis of Religion, 
haldin in the Realme of Scotland, the yeir 
of God ane thousand fyue hundreth four scoir 
yeiris, betuix the pretendit ministers of the 
deformed kirk in Scotland and Nicol Burne, 
Professor of Philosophie in 8. Leonardis Col- 
lege, in the citie of Sanctandrois, brocht up 
from his tender eage in the peruersit sect of 
the Calvinistis and nou, be ane special grace 
of God, ane member of the halie catholic 
kirk, Dedicat to his Souerane the Kingis M. 
of Scotland, King James the Saxt.’ There is 
a copy of the book in the British Museum, and 
a copy was sold at the Rev. Fuller Russell’s 
sale on 20 June 1885 for 25/. In the epistle 
to the reader Burne states that he was 
brought up from his youth in the Calvinistic 
doctrines, and followed them with equal 
affection and zeal until ‘the time it pleased 
God through reiaing of sum catholik ory- 
tharis to illuminate my hairt.’ He declared 
to ‘a minister called Smeton, in Paisley,’ his 
desire to defend the catholic doctrines before 
the general assembly of Scotland, express- 
ing his willingness to suffer punishment un- 
less he performed that which he ‘had tane 
in hand;’ but Smeton, after admitting the 
reasonableness of his proposal, proceeded, 
without any warning, to excommunicate him, 
upon which he was apprehended and confined 
in the castle of St. Andrews, whence he was 
conveyed to the Tolbooth, Edinburgh. Here 
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he remained from 15 Oct. 1580 till the last 
day of the ensuing January. He complains of 
his treatment in the Tolbooth, and especially 
of the removal of a purse which he had hung 
out of the window to obtain alms. The re- 
gister of the privy council of Scotland con- 
tains an entry on 29 Jan. of a ‘caution in 
5002. by Andrew Burne, in Leith, for Mr. 
Nicoll Burne, that he shall, within a month 
hence, depart this realm, and in the mean 
time do nothing in prejudice of the present 
religioun presentlie professit,’ George Burne 
in Gogar, brother of Nicol, being cautioner 
in relief. The work of Burne repeats some 
outrageous calumnies against Knox, andalso 
against the foreign reformers, the assertion 
being even gravely made that Luther was 
begotten of the devil as to his carnal as well 
as to his spiritual generation. 


[Work as above; Register of the Privy Council 
of Scotland, iii. 328, 355; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.] 
ee SEe 


BURNE, ROBERT (1755 P-1825), gene- 
ral, entered the army as an ensign in the 
36th regiment in 1773, and remained with 
that regiment until 1811. In 1783 he went 
to India with the regiment. In 1784 he was 
promoted captain, and commanded the grena- 
diers of the 36th regiment throughout the 
campaigns of 1784-6 against Tippoo Sultan. 
He served at Sattimungulum, at Showera, 
and was present at the capture of Bangalore, 
the storming of the hill fortress of Nundy- 
droog, and the siege of Seringapatam. In 
1793 he was conspicuous at the siege of 
Pondicherry, and was promoted brevet-major 
in consequence on | March 1794, and in 1796 
he purchased a majority in the regiment. In 
1798 he was promoted leutenant-colonel by 
brevet, and the same year the officers and 
headquarters of the regiment returned to 
England, On reaching England in 1799 he 
became lieutenant-colonel of the 36th. In 
1800 he accompanied the regiment to Minorca, 
and went on leave for his health in 1801, the 
first occasion for twenty-eight years on which 
he had left his regiment. In 1802 he rejoined 
it in Ireland, served in the expedition to 
Hanover in 1805, and in the attack on Buenos 
Ayres on 5 July 1807, where his services so 
impressed his brother officers that he was 
presented by them with a sword of honour 
and 120 guineas. In April 1808 he was pro- 
moted colonel, and in July accompanied Sir 
Arthur Wellesley to Portugal. Burne, after 
doing good service at Roliga, received special 
notice in Wellesley’s report to Sir Harry 
Burrard on the battle of Vimeiro ( Welling- 
ton Despatches, iii. 92). Sir Arthur also 
wrote to Lord Castlereagh: ‘ You will see in 
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my despatch that I have mentioned Colonel 
Burne of the 36th regiment in a very par- 
ticular manner; and I assure you that there 
is nothing that will give me so much satis- 
faction as to learn that something has been 
done for this old and meritorious soldier. 
The 36th regiment are an example to this 
army’ (75.95). Burne, in consequence, re- 
ceived the government of Carlisle. He re- 
mained in the Peninsula after Sir Arthur 
Wellesley went home, and served under Sir 
John Moore in the retreat to Corunna and in 
the battle. In 1809 Burne commanded the 
36th at the capture of Flushing, and was 
made a colonel on the staff until the evacua- 
tion of the island. In 181] he was made 
major-general, and sent out to the Peninsula. 
He was posted to the command of a brigade 
in the 6th division, with which he was present 
at the battle of Fuentes de’Onoro. But his 
long service in India and the hardships ot 
the Corunna retreat had told upon his health, 
and he had to return to England, where he 


commanded the camp at Lichfield from 1812 | 


to 1813, and at Nottingham from 1813 to 
1814. When rewards were liberally heaped 
on the Peninsula officers in 1814, Major- 
general Burne was completely passed over, 
but he was promoted lieutenant-general on 
19 July 1821, and died at Berkeley Cottage, 
Stanmore, on 16 June 1825. 


[Royal Military Calendar.] PCOS Ss 


BURNELL, ARTHUR COKE (1840- 
1882), a very eminent Sanskrit scholar, and 
a high authority on the language and lite- 
rature of Southern India, was born at St. 
Briavels, Gloucestershire, in 1840, and was 


the eldest son of Arthur Burnell, of the) 
| smriti” 1868 ; (2) ‘The Law of Partition and 


East India Company’s marine service, and 
grand-nephew of Sir W. Coke, chief justice 
of Ceylon. He was sent successively to 
Bedford and King’s Colleges, At the last 
he met Professor Fausbéll, of Copenhagen, 
who seems to have turned towards Indian 
studies a mind that had early evinced a 
keen enjoyment of linguistic science. This 
taste was also stimulated by intercourse with 
George Borrow. In 1857 he passed the In- 
dian civil service examination, and after a 
course of Sanskrit (under Goldstiicker) and 
Telugu, in which he passed with credit at the 
final examination, he went to Madras in 1860, 
In the Malabar, Tanjore, Chingleput, Cud- 
dapa, and Nellore districts, where he suc- 
cessively filled the usual subordinate offices 
of the civil administration, he lost no oppor- 
tunity of acquiring or copying Sanskrit ma- 
nuscripts, and thus formed a splendid col- 
lection. In 1868 he was compelled to return 
on sick leave, and travelled through Arabia, 
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Egypt, and Nubia. While in England he 
published (1869) ‘Catalogue of a Collection 
of Sanskrit MSS. by A. C. Burnell, part i 
Vedic MSS.,’ and then presented the whole 
(850 in number) to the India Library. Re- 
turning to India, he served successively at 
Mangalore and at Tanjore as judge. His 
greatest work is the ‘Classified Index to the 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace at BN 
printed for the Madras government in 1880. 
It represents an enormous amount of labour 
and learning, and affords a kind of conspectus 
of the Sanskrit literature of Southern India. 
‘The mere arranging and classifying,’ says 
Dr. Rost, ‘of such a vast number of manu- 
scripts—most of them written on palm-leaf 
and in the various sets of characters used 
for writing Sanskrit in South India—must 


'have been a work of untold labour, which 


no other Sanskrit scholar could so success- 
fully have accomplished.’ 

Burnell also did for South Indian writing 
what Prinsep had attempted forty years be- 
fore for the paleeography of the north, and his 
‘Handbook of South Indian Palography,’ 
1874, of which a second edition appeared in 
1878, is a standard work, and deservedly won 
for him the honorary doctor’s degree of the 
university of Strasburg. It opens, as Prof. 
Max Miiller has said, ‘an avenue through 
one of the thickest and darkest jungles of 
Indian archeology, and is so full of docu- 
mentary evidence, that it will long remain 
indispensable to every student of Indian 
literature.’ 

Among his other works (most of which 
were printed at Mangalore) were (1) a trans- 
lation of the section on inheritance from 
Madhava’s ‘Commentary on the Pardéara- 


Succession, from the manuscript Sanskrit 
text of Varadaraja’s Vyavaharanirnaya.’ ‘The 
spirited preface to this work,’ says Dr. Rost, 
‘shows how deeply he had grasped the very 
essence of Hindé law, how well versed he 
was in its extensive literature;’ (3) The text 
and translation of a brief summary of Hinda 
law of inheritance and partition, 1875, in 
the preface to which he animadverted severely 
upon the character of the then current Eng- 
lish manuals on Hindd law. Between 1873 
and 1878 he brought out a series of five 
Samaveda-Brahmanas, without translations, 
but with the commentary of Sayana, indices, 
and elaborate introductory essays of the 
greatest value, especially that to the Vamca- 
brahmana, which gives a full account of 
Sayana’s literary life. These were followed, 
in 1879, by one of the Samaveda-Pratisikhyas, 
also with an essay. In 1878 he published an 
extract, with translation, of the ‘Talavakara,’ 
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one of the Brahmanas, as a specimen of its le- 
gendary lore. He also issued, in a succession 
of small pamphlets (1873-8), ‘Specimens of 
South Indian Dialects ;’ and an edition, pre- 
pared from the author’s own manuscript, of 
Beschi’s celebrated work on High Tamil and 
on Tamil poetry and rhetoric, which bears the 
title ‘Clavis Humaniorum Litterarum Subli- 
mioris Tamulici Idiomatis’ (1876). Another 
work, ‘The Aindra School of Sanskrit Gram- 
marians’ (1875) ‘ propounded a new theory 
on the development of grammatical science 
in India, which, if it has not met with gene- 
ral acceptance, has at all events set scholars 
thinking and working in a new direction’ 
(Max Mtrrer). Many minor communica- 
tions were also addressed to the ‘Indian 
Antiquary.’ 

Burnell’s health had from childhood never 
been strong, and his excessive exertions, ex- 
tended over many years, in trying to combine 
heavy official work with studious labour in 
the most exhausting of Indian climates, broke 
him down. He had gone through a severe 
attack of cholera, followed at a later date 
by partial paralysis, before his last return. 
to Europe in 1880, and he suffered besides 
from other constitutional disease; yet he had 
so far recovered that his friends began to 
hope that, though severe labour and return 
to India were alike out of the question, he 
might still complete some of the work that 
he had begun. His last two winters were 
spent at San Remo. He returned from Italy 
in the early summer of 1882, and while stay- 
ing at his brother’s house at West Stratton, 
Hampshire, was struck with a chill, which 
brought on inflammation of the lungs. He 
died there on 12 Oct., and was buried in 
Micheldever churchyard. 

Of works left by Burnell unfinished two 
have since been published: 1. ‘A Translation 
of the Ordinances of Manu.’ Of this nearly 
the whole of the introduction and one half 
of the translation were done. The work has 
since been completed byan American scholar, 
Dr. E. W. Hopkins, and published by Triibner 
& Co. (Oriental Series, 1885). 2. A reprint 
of the old English version of Linschoten’s 
‘East Indies, with interesting notes. Of 
this one half was done and in type. It was 
completed by Mr. P. A. Tiele of Utrecht, and 
issued by the Hakluyt Society (2 vols. 8vo, 
1885). 1 
with Colonel Yule, had been the occasional 
occupation of both for many years, and Bur- 
nell’s part in it was nearly completed. It 
appeared in 1886 (new edit. 1903) as ‘ Hob- 
son Jobson, being a glossary of Anglo-Indian 
colloquial words and phrases.’ A portrait 
of Burnell is at p. xiii, During the last 

VoL. III. 
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Another work, undertaken jointly | 
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years of his life Burnell took great interest 
in the history and literature of Portuguese 
India, and he had collected many valuable 
books on the subject, which would proba- 
bly (had life been granted) have formed the 
foundation of interesting work. Prelimi- 
nary labours of love in this connection were 
a ‘Tentative List of Books and some MSS. 
relating to the History of the Portuguese in 
India Proper’ (Mangalore, 1880); and a re- 
print (like the last, for afew friends only) in 
avery handsome form, with preface and notes, 
of an excessively rare and curious Italian ver- 
sion of King Emanuel of Portugal’s letter to 
Ferdinand of Spain, giving an account of the 
voyages and conquests in the East Indies 
between 1500 and 1505, originally printed at 
Rome in the latter year. 

Burnell, in addition to his profound know- 
ledge of Sanskrit and wide acquaintance 
with the vernaculars of Southern India, had 
some knowledge of Tibetan (which he had 
studied with the late Mr. Jischke when a 
fellow-passenger from India in 1868), of 
Arabic (the oriental language in which he 
passed in the competitive examination for 
the civil service), of Kawi, Javanese, and 
Coptic. Pali had been an eager object of 
study before he went to India, and perhaps 
for some time there also. But he soon left 
it. His collectanea on Pali are all of early 
date. His latest love in study was given to 
the Italian writers of the Renaissance, and 
especially to Cardinal P. Bembo, his intense 
admiration of whom did not meet with much 
appreciation among his correspondents either 
in England or in Italy. He was a lover of 
books of every kind, reading largely, col- 
lecting largely, spending largely upon them, 
and lending them liberally. The circle of 
his intimates was not large, but where he 
gave his friendship it was given very heartily 
and generously. Nothing could exceed his 
helpfulness and liberality to other students. 
Numerous as were the applications made to 
him for manuscripts, or for information of 
many kinds, he always tried to satisfy them 
to the best of his ability, and without regard 
to expense. He would make a long journey 
to enable him to answer a question of geogra- 
phical identification ; he would send home 
manuscripts to scholars in need of them, 
and accept no payment; books and series 
of photographs were often sent in the same 
fashion. After the presentation of his own 
manuscripts to the India Library in 1870, 
he recommenced collecting on his return 
to India, and had gathered about 350 more. 
These were purchased from his heirs by the 
secretary of state in council for the same 


library. . 
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[Dr. Rost in the Athenzeum, No. 2870; Prof. 

Max Miiller in the Academy, No. 546 ; Col. Yule 

in the Times, 20 Oct. 1882.] S. L.-P. 


BURNELL, EDWARD (f. 1542), pro- 
fessor of Greek at Rostock, published in 1542 
an ‘ Epitome of Dialectics’ written in Latin 
for the use of the Rostock students. He also 
wrote some commendatory verses prefixed 
to the ‘Irwxopuveeiov, or Poore Man’s Li- 
brarie of William Alley, bishop of Exeter,’ 
1565. Burnell probably had left Rostock 
before 1560, as his name is not mentioned in 
the ‘Scripta in Academia Rostochiensi pub- 
lice proposita,” 1560-7, An Edward Bur- 
nel was one of the six preachers of Canter- 
bury Cathedral in 1560. He was probably 
the same as the preacher ‘Thomas Burnel’ 
in 1556, and may have been the Rostock 
professor. 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. 143; Alley’s Wrwxopv- 
aciov ; Strype’s Memorials, 111, i. 478; Life of 
Abp. Parker, i. 144.] 5 lal 


BURNELL, HENRY (jf. 1641), dra- 
matist, belongs to the Anglo-Irish family of 
Bnrnell, which acquired considerable estates 
in Leinster; members of it held offices at 
Dublin as judges and legal officials in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Henry 
Burnell appears to have been the son and 
heir of Christopher Burnell of Castleknock, 
near Dublin, and to have married Frances, 
daughter of Sir James Dillon, earl of Ros- 
common. The only known production of 
Burnell is that printed at Dublin in 1641 
under the following title: ‘Landgartha, a 
tragi-comedy, as it was presented in the new 
theater in Dublin, with good applause, being 
anancient story. Written by H. B.’ ‘ Land- 
gartha’ is stated to have been first acted, ‘with 
the allowance of the master of the Revels,’ on 
St. Patrick’s day, 1639, at the theatre then re- 
cently established at Dublin by John Ogilby, 
and with which James Shirley, the dramatist, 
had heen for a time connected. Among‘ the 
ect of theplay’ were ‘T’rollo, king of Swe- 
and and conqueror of Norway; Landgartha, 
a Norwegian lady; Scania, sister to Land- 
gartha; Fatyma, cousin to Landgartha and 
Scania; Marfisa, a humorous gentlewoman, 
cousin to Fatyma; Reyner, hens of Den- 
marke; and Hubba, an humorous merry 
Danish captaine.’ The prologue to ‘Land- 
gartha’ was ‘delivered by an Amazon, with 
a battle-axe in her hand.’ The epilogue to 
‘Landgartha’ was also spoken by the Ama- 
zon ‘with her sword and belt in her hand,’ 
From the prologue it seems that Burnell had 
previously produced a play which was un- 
favourably received, but the name of it is not 
mentioned. The epilogue contains a state- 
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ment that the tragi-comedy of ‘Landgartha’ 
was composed by Burnell ‘with the expense 
of less than two months’ time.’ Of the com- 
mendatory verses in Latin prefixed to ‘Land- 
gartha’ some were by Burnell’s son. Lines 
were also addressed in English by an anony- 
mous author, in which the writer mentions 
that although Burnell had never been in 
England, he was ‘far more like’ to Ben 
Jonson than they ‘that laid claim as heirs’ 
to that author. In reply to critics of ‘ Land- 
gartha,’ Burnell wrote that ‘a tragi-comedy 
should neither end comically or tragically, 
but betwixt both.” ‘To the rest of babblers,’ 
he added, ‘I despise any answer.’ Burnell 
was a member of the Irish confederation es- 
tablished in 1642, but the dates of his birth 
and death do not appear to have been re- 
corded. 

[Gifford’s Works of Ben Jonson, 1816; Hist. 
of Dublin, 1854; Hist. of Irish Confederation, 
1641-3, Dublin, 1882; manuscripts in office of 
Ulster King of Arms, Dublin Castle. ] 

J.T. G. 

BURNELL, ROBERT (d. 1292), bishop 
of Bath and Wells and chancellor of Eng- 
land, was descended from a knightly family 
in Shropshire, and was born at their seat 
of Acton Burnell, near Shrewsbury (of. 
Pat. 12 E.I.m.6). After he became famous 
the monks of Buildwas forged a genealogy 
which traced his family back to the Conquest; 
but in authentic history it is known for less 
than a century before his birth, and in the 
preceding generation it had been disgraced 
by one of its house becoming a felon and out- 
law. Theexact relationship of Burnell to the 
earlier members of his family is unknown. 
He was one of at least four brothers, probably 
not the eldest, though death apparently put 
him early into the possessions of his family. 
He had, however, adopted the church and 
the law for his profession, and appears first 
as a clerk of Prince Edward, to whom 
he attached himself very early in life, 
and whose intimate friendship he soon ob- 
tained. He held prebends both at St. Paul’s 
and Hereford. In November 1260 Burnell 
accompanied Edward to France. ‘Ihree years 
afterwards he had obtained sufficient wealth 
to begin to acquire large estates in Shropshire. 
In 1263 he apparently accompanied Edward to 
Shrewsbury, and received a patent of protec- 
tion during the Welsh campaign of that year. 
In March 1265 he received another safe-con- 
duct into South Wales to transact business 
on Edward’s behalf. In 1266 Henry III 
allowed him to impark his land within the 
royal forest (Rot. Pat. 50 H. III, m. 1), and 
in 1269 granted to Acton the privilege of 
a weekly market and two annual fairs. In 
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July 1270 he received a patent of protection 
as a ‘cruce signatus,’ and is described as about 
to accompany Prince Edward on his crusade. 
The highest ecclesiastical preferment Burnell 
had as yet attained was the archdeaconry of 
York. But on the eve of the prince’s depar- 
ture the death of Boniface of Savoy (8 July 
1270) left the archbishopric of Canterbury 
vacant, and Edward made a strong effort to 
secure the succession for his faithful friend 
and clerk. Not content with urging Bur- 
nell’s claims by letter, Edward hurried to 
Canterbury, broke open the doors of the chap- 
ter-house, and vehemently pressed hiselection 
on the hesitating monks. But their reply that 
they must follow the dictates of the Holy 
Spirit threw the prince into a violent passion. 
He returned to Portsmouth, whence he em- 
barked on 19 Aug., highly indignant with the 
monks, who, on his withdrawal, elected their 
own prior, Adam of Chillenden. This dis- 
pute made Pope Gregory X the ultimate ar- 
biter of the question, and his appointment 
of the Dominican Robert Kilwardby settled 
Burnell’s chances (An. Wav.; WryxkxEs; Cot- 
TON, p. 145). If Burnell went with Edward 
to Palestine, he must have very soon returned. 
He was nominated, along with the archbishop 
of York and Roger Mortimer, to act as the 
prince’s locum tenens and deputy during his 
absence (SHIRLEY, Royal Letters, ii. 346) ; 
and his appointment as one of Edward’s ex- 
ecutors (18 June 1272) was another mark of 
his patron’s esteem. The three locum tenentes 
became, on Henry ITI’s death (19 Nov. 1272), 
regents of the kingdom until the return of 
their absent principal. They nominated a 
chancellor, held a great council, received 
fealty oaths to the new king, and, under lega- 
tine pressure, heavily taxed the clergy. Their 
government was peaceful and successful (An. 
Winton.; An. Wav.) 

Edward’s return was soon followed by Bur- 
nell’s appointment as chancellor (21 Sept. 
1274), an office held by him for the eighteen 
remaining years of hislife. On23 Jan. 1275 
he was elected bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
on 7 April consecrated at Merton by his old 
rival Kilwardby (Wrkgs, but the An. Wi- 
gorn. say ‘apud Londinium’), On every op- 
portunity Edward strove to obtain for him 
further promotion. On Kilwardby’s retire- 
ment to Rome in 1278 the king persuaded 
the monks of Christ Church to postulate for 
Burnell, who was then in Gascony on royal 
business (Wrkzs, in An. Mon. iv. 279) as 
archbishop. An earnest letter of entreaty 
from the king accompanied their postula- 
tion to Rome (RymeEp, i. 559, ed. 1704); but 
Nicholas III yielded to his entreaties only 
so far as to appoint a commission of three 
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cardinals to examine Burnell’s fitness. After 
long inquiries, circumstances came to the 
pope’s ears which, he declared, made it im- 
possible for him to consent to Burnell’s ap- 
pointment, and he nominated the Franciscan 
John Peckham instead. Edward concealed 
his disappointment, and again on 20 March 
1280 his influence obtained the election of 
Burnell to Winchester. But the pope sim- 
ply bade the chapter proceed to a new elec- 
tion (An. Wav. in An. Mon. ii. 893; An. 
Wigorn. ib. iv. 478). 

It is hard to determine Burnell’s precise 
share in the great legislative acts of Ed- 
ward I’s time. But his constant and inti- 
mate association with his master, the strong 
bonds of personal friendship that plainly 
united the sovereign and minister, and the 
facts that Burnell’s elevation to the chancery 
marks the beginning of Edward’s legislative 
reforms, and that after his death few more 
great statutes were passed, combine to sug- 
gest that Burnell largely shared in the glory 
of the work. But not in lawmaking only 
was Burnell’s influence felt. His resolution 
in 1280 to settle the chancery, which had 
hitherto followed the court, at London as a 
fixed place where suitors could always find a 
remedy for their grievances (dn. Wav. and 
An. Wigorn. in Annales Monastict, ii. 3938, 
iv. 477), marks an important epoch in the 
history of that court. In general politics 
also Burnell took a leading share. He was 
almost always in attendance upon the king, 
whether in Aquitaine, Wales, or Scotland, 
and ‘vas prominent as at least the mouthpiece 
and the executor of the policy which Edward 
pursued in relation to the French crown, the 
annexation and pacification of Wales, and 
the award of the crown of Scotland among 
its rival claimants. After his death Hd- 
ward’s assumption of a harsher and more 
peremptory attitude shows how great a check 
Burnell had been on the narrower and less 
genial sides of his master’s character (STUBBS, 
Const. Hist. ii. 305). On several occasions 
the multiplicity of his business or his absence 
abroad necessitated the appointment of depu- 
ties to discharge his business as chancellor. 
In 1275 the statute of Westminster I, a code 
in itself, began the legislative work which 
went on as long as Burnell was chancellor. 
In the same year Llewelyn of Wales had the 
assurance to require Burnell as a hostage on 
his going to London to perform homage. In 
1276 (12 Nov.) Burnell took part in the 
council at Westminster which gave judg- 
ment against Llewelyn (Parl. Writs, 1. 5), 
and next year was summoned to send his ser- 
vice against the Welsh prince (70. 1. 195). In 
1277 Burnell was one of three commissioners 
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selected to determine the security for David’s 
fidelity on his restoration to his forfeited 
fiefs, and was appointed to conduct Llewelyn 
to London to fulfil his long-delayed feudal 
duties. Early in 1278 he was employed on 
important business in France and Gascony 
(RYMER, ii. 109). In 1282 and 1283 he was 
constantly engaged in Wales or the borders. 
He was present at the drawing up of the 
statute of Rhuddlan. In the latter year he 
entertained the king and parliament at his 
own house, Acton, where the statute De 
Mercatoribus was passed. In 1285 he pre- 
sided over the parHaments which passed the 
statutes of Westminster II and the statute 
of Winchester. In May 1286 he accompanied 
Edward to France, taking the great seal with 
him, and remained there until August 1289 
(see Srusss, Const. Hist. ii. 123). During 
their absence the judicial system fell into 
confusion, and on his return he was placed at 
the head of the commission which inquired 
at Westminster into the complaints against 
the judges (An. Dunstable in An. Mon. iii. 
857; An. EZ. I and £. II, ed. Stubbs, i. 98). 
A wholesale removal of the justices fol- 
lowed the presentment of their report in 1290. 
The close of Burnell’s life was much occupied 
in Scottish affairs. He pronounced at the 
great meeting opposite Norham the king’s in- 
tention to act as arbiter (An. Reg. Scot. 242- 
246; Rymmr, i. 762). His baptism during 
1291 of Edward I’s infant grandson, Gilbert 
of Gloucester, shows the personal relations be- 
tween king and minister kept up to the last. 
On14 Oct. 1292 Burnell attended at Berwick, 
probably with a view to pronouncing Ed- 
ward’s decision in favour of Balliol. But on 
25 Oct., nearly a month before the great suit 
was concluded, he died, apparently suddenly. 
His body was conveyed to Wells and buried 
there on 23 Noy. 

It is aremarkable proof of Burnell’s energy 
that he was able to make such mark as he 
did upon the history of Wells. He found in 
its deanery and prebends an easy means of 
preferring his nephews orsons. He procured 
many franchises and liberties for the church 
of Wells, and acquired for it the possession 
of five new churches. He brought to an end 
the long-standing feud between the bishops 
of Wells and the abbots of Glastonbury, and 
gave up his claims to the patronage of the 
abbey in return for royal cessions of property, 
that made the bishop completely lord of the 
city of Bath. He built at his own expense 
the episcopal hall at Wells, which rivalled 
the works of Gower at St. David’s, and was 
only surpassed in dimensions by the great 
hall of the bishop’s castle at Durham. His 
command of the royal ear enabled all his 
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benefactions to be firmly secured by royal 
charters and muniments (Canonici Wellensis 
Hist. de Episcopis Bath. et Well. in Angha 
Sacra, i. 566, with Wharton’s note; ADAM 
DE DomERHAM, De Lite inter Epise. Bathon. 
et Monach. Glaston., ed. Hearne; GoDwIN, 
Catalogue of Bishops of Bath and Wells; 
Puetps, History of Somerset, ii. 108; FREE- 
MAN, History of Wells Cathedral; CAssan, 
Bishops of Bath and Wells). 

In general ecclesiastical politics Burnell 
was thrown a good deal into opposition with 
his old rival Archbishop Peckham, whose 
uncompromising zeal for the privileges of 
his order, no less than his activity against 
moral abuses, must have been equally ob- 
noxious to the chancellor. The ‘ Register of 
Peckham,’ 373, 424, 430 (Rolls Series, ed. C. 
T. Martin, 1882-4), shows how uneasy the 
relations of Burnell and his metropolitan con- 
tinued to be. At one time Burnell accused 
Peckham of obtaining papal letters to prevent 
his further promotion, and in 1284 Peckham 
asked the Roman curia to deny the cur- 
rent report that when Winchester was vacant 
he informed the pope of ‘certain defects’ of 
Burnell’s character which effectually stopped 
his appointment (dxliv.) At another time 
Burnell accused Peckham of refusing him 
justice in the court of arches (dxviii.), while 
Peckham suspected Burnell of using spiri- 
tual censures in order to get in the debts of 
merchants whose services were useful to the 
crown (cccclvi.) 

The private habits of the chancellor were 
not such as to satisfy even the low standard 
of ecclesiastical decorum then exacted, and 
may well have barred him from the arch- 
bishopric. An unpleasant feature of his cha- 
racter was his insatiable greed. His ambition 
was to found a baronial family in Shropshire. 
To make his native village of Acton a flourish- 
ing town, to rebuild his ancestral house on 
a scale adequate to entertain kings and par- 
liaments, and to increase his estates were 
objects constantly pursued by him for nearly 
thirty years. So early as 1272 his own kins- 
folk were among the jurors of Condover who 
complained that the future minister of the 
king who destroyed the political importance 
of feudalism was withdrawing Acton from 
the jurisdiction of the hundred moot. With 
the acquisition of Castle Holgate from the 
Templars and the Earl of Cornwall, Burnell 
had obtained an honour the possession of 
which made his heirs peers of the realm (see, 
on all points connected with Burnell’s rela- 
tions to Shropshire, Erron, Antiquities of 
Shropshire, especially vol. iv.) On his death 
he was in possession of estates in nineteen 
counties, and the holder, in whole or part, 
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of eighty-two manors; of which no less than 
twenty-one were in Shropshire, eight in So- 
mersetshire, eight in Worcestershire, and 
thirteen in Kent and Surrey, where a series 
of his estates extended from Woolwich and 
Bexley to Sheen and Wickham, almost en- 
compassing South London (Cal. Inquis. post 
Mortem, 1. 115). When we add to these 
vast estates the ecclesiastical preferments 
lavished on his kinsmen, the vast portions 
assigned to his daughters, whom he married 
to great nobles, all that he himself held de- 
spite the laws against pluralities, and the 
‘mirabilis munificentia’ (Wykss, A. M. iv. 
262) that marked all his expenditure, we can 
hardly wonder that the archbishop, a zealous 
upholder of the mendicant orders, objected to 
his further promotion. 

Burnell was not very successful in his 
effortsto found afamily. Two of his brothers 
were slain on the Menai Straits by the Welsh 
in 1282 (TRIvET, p.305; RisHancErR, p. 102). 
His third brother, Sir Hugh, died in 1286, 
leaving a son, Philip, who wasted the uncle’s 
patrimony, and was one of the first persons 
of distinction to suffer by the facilities for 
recovering trader’s debts which the statute 
of Acton Burnell had afforded (see Eyton, 
Shropshire). He diedin 1294, only two years 
after his uncle. Twice his descendants were 
summoned by writ to the House of Lords, 
but before the fourteenth century was over 
the peerage became extinct (CoURTHOPE, 
Historic Peerage, p. 85). Only a few ruins 
now remain of the great hall at Acton in 
which the parliament held its session, and 
modern alterations have almost destroyed the 
identity of Burnell’s great house, built with 
timber from the royal woods, strengthened 
with a wall of stone and lime, and crenellated 
by special royal license (Rot. Pat. 12 E. I, 
mm. 17 and 6). 

Burnell’s faithfulness, wisdom, and expe- 
rience must be set against the greediness 
and the licentiousness and the nepotism that 
stained his private character (An. Dunst. in 
An. Mon. iv. 878). is kindness of heart, 
his liberality, affability, love of peacemaking, 
and readiness in giving audience to his suitors 
brought him a good share of his master’s 
popularity. The intimate friend of Ed- 
ward I could hardly have been lacking in 
some elements of justice. The confidential 
minister of the greatest of the Plantagenets 
was almost necessarily a great statesman. 
The ecclesiastic who stood up for the crown 
against the Franciscan primate prepared the 
way for the later assertions of national in- 
dependence. The author of the statute of 
Rhuddlan and the ordinance De Statu Hi- 
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cess of unifying the British islands, The 
monk of Worcester was fully justified in say- 
ing that his peer would not be found in those 
days (An. Wig. A. M. iv. 510; ef. An. Dunst. 
A. M. iv. 373; Rymgr, i. 559; Canonicus 
Wellensis in Anglia Sacra, i. 566). 

[The chief authorities for the various aspects 
of Burnell’s career have been already enume- 
rated in the course of this article. Of his 
family, early history, and relations with Shrop- 
shire, everything known has been judiciously 
collected by Eyton. His political career can 
be traced in the calendars of the Close and 
Patent Rolls, in Rymer’s Federa, and in the 
chance allusions of the chroniclers, particularly 
those included in Luard’s Annales Monastici 
in the Rolls Series, The Canon of Wells is the 
best authority for what he did in his own dio- 
cese. The Register of Peckham gives, with his 
relations to the archbishop, his general ecclesiasti- 
eal policy. Short modern lives are to be found in 
Godwin’s Catalogue of Bishops of Bath and Wells, 
Cassan’s Bishops of Bath and Wells, and askele- 
ton of facts and dates in Le Neve’s Fasti Eccle- 
size Anglicane; of the longer lives, that of Lord 
Campbell (Lives of the Chancellors, vol. i.) is 
careless and inaccurate, and much inferior to 
the biography in Foss (Judges of England, iii. 
63-7 ; Biographia Juridica, p. 148).] 
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BURNES, Srr ALEXANDER (1805- 
1841), an Indian political officer, was the 
fourth son of James Burnes, writer of the 
signet and provost of Montrose. He be- 
longed to the same family as Robert Burns, 
the poet, his great-grandfather and the poet’s 
father having been brothers, Through the in- 
fluence of Joseph Hume, he was appointed, 
at the age of sixteen, to an Indian cadet- 
ship, and joined the Bombay native infantry 
in 1821. Devoting himself, immediately 
after his arrival in India, to the study of the 
native languages, he was selected, while still 
an ensign, for the post of regimental inter- 
preter, and shortly afterwards for that of 
adjutant. His subsequent advancement was 
rapid. In 1825 he was appointed to the quar- 
termaster-general’s department, and four years 
later was transferred to the political depart- 
ment as assistant to the political resident in 
Cutch. In 1830 he was despatched on a com- 
plimentary mission to Lahore, in charge of a 
present, consisting of a batch of English 
horses, which had been sent by the king of 
England to Ranjit Singh. In combination 
with this duty, he was instructed to ex- 
plore the countries on the lower Indus, and to 
this end was entrusted with presents for the 
amirs of Sind. The journey was not accom- 
plished without some difficulties, for the 
amirs distrusted its object; but the obstacles 
offered to Burnes’s progress through Sind were 
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gradually surmounted, and in the Punjab he 
met with a cordial welcome from the maha- 
raja. In 1832 he was sent on another mis- 
sion to explore the countries bordering upon 
the Oxus and the Caspian. An interesting 
account of his travels, which included the 
Punjab, Afghanistan, Bokhara, the Turkoman 
country, the Caspian, and Persia, was pub- 
lished in 1834, 

Returning to England in 1883, Burnes was 
well received in London, whither his fame 
us an adventurous traveller had preceded him. 
He received the gold medal of the Geogra- 
phical Society of England, and the silver 
medal of the Geographical Society of Paris, 
and the Atheneum Club admitted him as a 
member without ballot. 
biographer Kaye, ‘the magnates of the land 
were contending for the privilege of a little 
conversation with Bokhara Burnes. Lord 
Holland was eager to catch him for Holland 
House. Lord Lansdowne was bent upon 
carrying him off to Bowood. Charles Grant, 
the president of the board of control, sent 
him to the prime minister, Lord Grey, who 
had long confidential conferences with him ; 
and, to crown all, the king, William IV, com- 
manded the presence of the Bombay lieutenant 
at the Brighton Pavilion, and listened to the 
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According to his | 


story of his travels and the exposition of his | 


views for nearly an hour and a half’ 

Burnes returned to India in 1885, rejoin- 
ing for a time his appointment as assistant 
to the resident in Cutch. In November 1836 
he was sent by Lord Auckland on a com- 
mercial mission to Cabul, where he was re- 
ceived by Dost Mahomed, the de facto amir, 
whose acquaintance he had made on the oc- 
casion of his previous visit in 1832. Burnes’s 
commercial mission was speedily converted 
into a political one. Writing to a private 
friend shortly after his arrival at Cabul, he 
observed : ‘I came to look after commerce, to 
superintend surveys, and examine passes of 


| 


mountains, and likewise certainly to see into | 


affairs, and judge of what was to be done 
hereafter; but the hereafter has already ar- 
rived,’ 
intriguing, through the agency of the Persian 
government, with the Afghans, and this dis- 


He had discovered that Russia was | 


covery was soon followed by the arrival of a | 


Russian agent at Cabul. At this time the 
amir was eager for an alliance with England, 


encouragement to reject the overtures of | 


Russia. Burnes urged upon the government 


of India that Dost Mahomed’s wishes should | 


be gratified; but Lord Auckland and his ad- 
visers held different views. The amir’s re- 
uests, which included the restoration of 
eshawar, formerly an Afghan province, but 
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lately conquered by the Sikhs, were pro- 
nounced to be unreasonable, and it was de- 
cided, instead of supporting and strengthening 
Dost Mahomed, to replace the deposed amir, 
Shah Sujah, on the throne of Cabul. Burnes, 
having failed to obtain sanction for his re- 
commendations, and finding that the amir, 
in despair of obtaining British support, was 
throwing in his lot with Russia, returned to 
Simla, and was shortly afterwards sent to 
Sind and Beluchistén, to smooth the way 
with the amirs of Sind and with the khan 
of Khelat for the passage through their ter- 
ritories of a British army which was about 
to be despatched to Afghanistan to aid in 
the restoration of Shah Sujah. Burnes ac- 
companied the army to Cabul as the second 
political officer, Sir William Hay Macnagh- 
ten, who, as secretary to the government of 
India, with the governor-general, had had a 
large sharein shaping Lord Auckland’s policy, 
being the first. Burnes was knighted, and 
received the brevetrank of lieutenant-colonel. 
From the latter part of 1839 until his death 
in November 1841 he remained at Cabul, 
with but little to do, and with no power 
or responsibility, offering advice which was 
seldom acted on, and thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the state of affairs. Im the mean- 
time Macnaghten was appointed governor of 
Bombay, and Burnes had every expectation 
of taking his place at the head of the British 
mission, when, in November 1841, the out- 
break, which had for some time been threat- 
ening, occurred, and Burnes, who with his 
younger brother and his assistant, Lieutenant 
William Broadfoot, occupied a house in the 
city, was one of the first victims. He had 
been warned of the approaching danger, and 
urged to takerefuge in the cantonments; but, 
believing that he could quell the tumult, he 
declined to move, and on 2 Noy. 1841 he was 


| killed by the Afghan mob, at the early age of 


thirty-six, his brother and Broadfoot perish- 
ing at the same time. 

The career of Burnes, short as it was, was 
a very remarkable one. Even in India it is 
not often that a young military officer has 
achieved the position which Burnes occupied 
at the time of his death. His energy and 
talents were undoubted. His judgment with 
reference to Central Asian affairs has often 


been called in question, and it may be that 
and was quite prepared with the slightest, | 


he attached undue importance to the efforts 
then being made by Russia, and steadily pur- 
sued ever since, to acquire influence in Af- 
ghanistan, and to the value of a forward 
policy on the part of the government of India ; 
but there can be no doubt that the advice 
given by him in favour of an alliance with 
Dost Mahomed was far sounder than that 
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not to his discredit that, when his advice was 
overruled, he zealously exerted himself to 
give effect to the policy adopted by his official 
superiors. For a time much injustice was 
done to him, and also to Dost Mahomed, by 
the mutilated form in which the official cor- 
respondence regarding the first Afghan war 
was in the first instance presented to parlia- 
ment, passages being omitted which showed 
that Dost Mahomed’s conduct was by no 
means so unreasonable or unfriendly to the 
British as it was made to appear, and that 
Burnes had advocated an alliance with Dost 
Mahomed. Sir Henry Durand, in an article 
in the ‘Calcutta Review,’ describes Burnes 
as ‘a man hated as the treacherous cause of 
the invasion and occupation of the country.’ 
It is not improbable that this was the Afghan 
feeling, but it does not appear that it was 
shared by Dost Mahomed ; nor was there any- 
thing in the facts of the case to support a 
charge of treachery against Burnes. 


[ Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers, 1869 ; Burnes’s 
Travels into Bokhara, &c., 2nd edition, 1839; 
Marshman’s History of India, vol. iii. 1867; 
Kaye’s History of the War in Afghanistan, 8rd 
edition, 1874; Calcutta Review, vol. ii.] 
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BURNES, JAMES (1801-1862), physi- 
cian-general of Bombay, a kinsman of the 
poet Burns, was born at Montrose, where 
his father, James Burnes, was provost, on 
12 Feb. 1801, and after being trained for the 
medical profession at Edinburgh University 
and Guy’s and St. Thomas’s hospitals, Lon- 
don, arrived at Bombay, in company with his 
brother Alexander [see Burnas, Sir ALBXAN- 
DER], in 1821. Hefilled various minor posts in 
the Indian medical service, and was successful 
inthe open competition for the office ofsurgeon 
to the residency of Cutch. He accompanied, 
as a volunteer, the field force which, in 1825, 
expelled the Sindians who had devastated 
Cutch, and had forced the British brigade to 
retire upon Bhij. The amirs of Sind then 
invited him to visit them as ‘ the most skilful 
of physicians and their best friend, and the 
cementer of the bonds of amity between the 
two governments, and on his return he was 
complimented by the government on the zeal 
and ability he had displayed at Cutch and 
Hyderabad. His narrative of his visit to 
Sind, sent in as an official report to the resi- 
dent at Cutch, is still the best account we 
possess of the country, and was a valuable 
contribution to the geography of India. It 
was republished in book form, with the title 
‘Narrative of a Visit to Scinde,’ in 1880, 
During a visit to England on sick leave 
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in 1834 Burnes was made an LL.D. of 
Glasgow University and a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and received the knighthood 
of the Guelphic order from William IV. 
On his return to India in 1887 he was at 
once appointed garrison surgeon of Bombay, 
afterwards secretary of the medical board, 
superintending surgeon, and finally physician- 
general. He was also a member of the board 
of education, and took an active interest in 
the diffusion of medical training among the 
natives. Impaired health compelled him to 
resign in 1849, after twenty-eight years’ ser- 
vice; and his departure was commemorated 
at Bombay by the foundation of four medals 
to be competed for at the Grant Medical 
School, Bombay, the Montrose Academy, 
and the boys’ and girls’ schools at Byculla. 
Burnes was a zealous freemason, and held 
the office of grand master for Western 
India, in which capacity he opened a lodge 
for natives at Bombay in 1844. Besides his 
‘Narrative’ he wrote a ‘Sketch of the History 
of Cutch’ (lithographed for private circula- 
tion, 1829), and a short history of the Knights 
Templars. On his return home he occupied 
himself with the affairs of his county, where 
he was a justice of the peace; removed to 
London, and died on 19 Sept. 1862. He 
married Esther Pryce in June 1862, 


[Laurie’s Memoir in Burnes’s Notes on his 
Name and Family, Edinburgh, printed for private 
circulation, 1851.] 8. L.-P. 


BURNESTON or BORASTON, SIMON 
(fi. 1838), divine, presumably a native of 
Burniston, near Scarborough, was a doctor 
of divinity of Cambridge and a member of 
the Dominican monastery at Oxford. The 
latter fact has led Tanner (Bibl. Brit. p. 143) 
to suspect that Burneston’s ascription to Cam- 
bridge is an error. Burneston was distin- 
guished as a preacher, and was chosen to be 
provincial of his order for England. His 
works consist of a ‘Tractatus de Mutabili- 
tate Mundi’ (dated 1337 in a manuscript of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, Ixxxi. f. 29, Coxn’s 
Catal. p. 42); ‘Tractatus de Unitate et Or- 
dine ecclesiastice Potestatis’ (written in 
the Dominican house at Oxford in 13838); 
‘Opus alphabeticum de Verbis preedicabili- 
bus, cum Concordantia quorundam Doctorum,’ 
which is identical with the ‘ Distinctiones’ 
mentioned by Tanner (/.c.) as a separate 
work ; ‘Compilatio de Ordine iudiciario,’ and 
some collections ofsermons. Other writings 
attributed to Burneston, namely the ‘The- 
mata dominicalia’ (unless these be identical 
with his sermons) and a treatise, ‘De postu- 
landis Suffragiis,’ are not known to be extant, 
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[Bale’s Script. Brit. Cat. v. 41, p. 410; Echard’s 
Scriptores Ordinis Predicatorum, i. 594 a; Coxe's 
Catalogue of MSS. in the Colleges and Halls of 
Oxford, under Merton College, No. ci. apd FN 


BURNET, ALEXANDER (1614-1684), 
Scotch archbishop, was the son of Mr. John 
Burnet, a Scotch minister; his mother was 
of the Traquair family. After his ordina- 
tion he first acted as chaplain to the Earl of 
Traquair. Whether he took the covenant or 
not is not certainly known; probably he fled 
to England to escape being compelled to do 
so, for he was in that country very shortly 
after the beginning of the war with Charles. 
Hereceived holy orders in the English church, 
in communion with which he lived through- 
out, and held a rectory in Kent, from which, 
in 1650, he was ejected for loyalty (KEITH, 
Scottish Bishops). He then went beyond sea, 
and served Charles II by intelligence from 
England and elsewhere. It is curious, how- 
ever, that we find an A. Burnett mentioned 
as minister of Tenham in Kent on 22 Jan. 
1657 (Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser, 1657, 
p. 247). Upon the Restoration we find him 
chaplain to his father’s first cousin, Lord 
Rutherford, afterwards Earl Teviot, who was 
in command at Dunkirk, and to the English 
garrison there (‘ Lauderdale Papers,’ Camden 
Miscellany, 1883). His brother, Dr. Burnet, 
was physician at the same place. A ma- 
nuscript in the Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgh, states that he was ‘dean of the city 
of Dunkirk,’ His first letter to Sheldon 
in the Sheldon MSS. is written from that 
town, and expresses his anxiety to erect a 
church there suitable to the dignity of the 
English communion. Upon the restoration 
of episcopacy in Scotland he did not at once 
recelve preferment; but in 1663, on the 
death of Bishop Mitchell, he was placed in 
the see of Aberdeen, being consecrated at St. 
Andrews by Sharp, assisted by others of 
the bishops, on 18 Sept. On 18 June in that 
year he preached the sermon to the parlia- 
ment from 2 Chron. xix. 6 (Lamont, Diary, 
pp. 200, 204; Gruss, Hist. Church of Scot- 
land, p. 212; Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1663, 
18 June). In January 1664, on the death 
of Fairfoul, he became archbishop of Glasgow, 
being installed on 11 April 1664, A more 
unfortunate appointment, considering the 
time and place, could not have been made. 
His views of church government were of 
the most advanced Laudian type; he hated 
dissent of all kinds vehemently, and his want 
of common sense was seen in the attempts he 
made to carry out his high Anglican views to 
the fullest extent in that part of Scotland 
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which was particularly steeped in covenant 
principles. This is fully illustrated by the 
correspondence with Sheldon referred to. At 
the same time Gilbert Burnet calls him a man 
of blameless private life, and even Wodrow 
admits that he ‘was certainly one of the best 
morals among the present clergy.’ He was, it 
should be added, absolutely honest and con- 
sistent, even to the loss of his archbishopric. 
At his first diocesan meeting he put several 
of his clergy in English orders, and turned out 
some of the presbyterian slerey whom Fairfoul 
had permitted to remain. He appears to have 
strained his power by encroaching upon the 
functions of the Glasgow magistrates. Bur- 
net the historian further describes him as a 
‘soft and good-natured man, inclined to peace- 
able and moderate counsels,’ which, if it be a 
true description, only shows how completely 
his belief in the advantages of the Anglican 
system overcame his own nature. On 29 April 
1664 he was made a privy councillor (STE- 
PHEN, History of the Church of Scotland). 
The severity with which he treated the cove- 
nanters, against whom, in opposition to Lau- 
derdale and his friends, he continually urged 
strong measures, was doubtless a leading 
cause of the Pentland revolt in 1666, and he 
was largely responsible for the horrors of its 
repression by Dalyell, Drummond, Hamilton, 
Rothes, and others, with whom he was at that 
time in cordial friendship. We hear of him 
as being ‘ deadly sick’ on 6 Nov. 1666; but a 
fortnight later, 22 Nov., it is recorded that 
‘the breaking out of the rebels has cured him,’ 
while he is mentioned as being ‘ very active’ 
during the rebellion (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1666-7, pp. 244, 280, 336). Keith asserts that 
Burnet wrote to Arlington and to Charles to 
recommend lenity, and he himself declares to’ 
Sheldon that he never opposed ‘the granting of 
remissions to any person that acknowledged 
their fault, but on the contrary laboured what 
he could to make them capable of pardons,’ 
The passages, however, in which he counsels 
severity are far more frequent, and it is per- 
fectly certain that he constituted the chief 
obstacle to the policy of conciliation which 
Lauderdale, in order to frustrate the schemes 
of the party opposed to him among the Scotch 
nobility, began to initiate in 1667. The ne- 
cessity of getting rid of Burnet—Longifacies 
or Long Nez, as he is called from some facial 
peculiarity (there is no portrait of him ex- 
tant)—is prominent in the letters that passed 
between Lauderdale and Robert Moray, and 
his other agents in Scotland (Lauderdale Pa- 
pers, vols. 1, and ii., Camden Society). An 
additional cause of Lauderdale’s enmity was, 
perhaps, the fact that Burnet had sent infor- 
mation on the proceedings of the council to 
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Arlington and Charles without consulting 
him, Intheintrigues whichfollowed, Burnet, 
in contrast to James Sharp, who had been for 
the time won over by Lauderdale, and was 
used now to counteract his colleague, pur- 
sued a thoroughly honest course in opposition 
to conciliation, under the encouragement of 
Sheldon. ‘Honest’ and ‘stout’ are epithets 
often used of him. In 1669 Lauderdale came 
to Scotland as high commissioner. The Act 
of Supremacy was immediately passed, by 
which the absolute control of all persons and 
matters in the church was put in the king’s 
hands. Burnet had shortly before held a 
synod at Glasgow, in which he put forth a 
vehement remonstrance against Lauderdale’s 
policy. The new act was at once, and in the 
first place, used to insist upon his resignation, 
a copy of which, dated 24 Dec. 1669, is among 
the Sheldon MSS. For the events which led 
to his resignation, and of which the foregoing 
sentences are a summary, see ‘ Lauderdale 
Papers, referred to above. He was succeeded 
by Leighton, a devoted favourer of concilia- 
tion, and for four years lived in retirement. 
In his letter to Sheldon at the time of his 
resignation he begs that some private corner 
may be found for him in England, where he 
may die, as he has lived, in fellowship with 
that church. On Leighton’s retirement in 
1674, Lauderdale’s policy having changed, 
Burnet was, on 29 Sept., restored to his arch- 
bishopric, probably in deference to the opinion 
of the English bishops. He was restored to 
the privy council on 3 Dec. of the same year. 
Wodrow (ii. 144) mentions an additional 
reason for this restoration, which in itself is 
most probable, having regard to the corrup- 
tion of the administration, but for which 
he does not himself vouch, and which is not 
supported by Gilbert Burnet or by any other 
authority. Burnet, according to this ques- 
tionable anecdote, was to regain his arch- 
bishopric in return for sacrificing the claims 
of his daughter, the widow of the late heir 
to the Elphinstone property, to her jointure, 
in favour of Lauderdale’s niece, who was to 
marry the next heir. Upon the murder of 
Sharp in 1679 Burnet was promoted to the 
primacy on 28 Oct., and retained the post 
until his death in the Novum Hospitium of 
St. Andrews on 22 Aug. 1684. He is stated 
by Fountainhall to have been buried in St. 
Salvator’s College, near the tomb of Bishop 
Kennedy ; there is, however, now no trace 
of the burial-place visible. In his will occurs 
a gift of one thousand merks to the poor of 
St. Andrews (Gorpon, Scotichronicon). On 
the last letter which he received from Bur- 
net, Archbishop Sancroft endorsed the fol- 
lowing lines :— 
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Obiit Aug. 22, 1684, hord matutind, 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit: 
Nulli flebilior quam tibi, Scotia. 


_ Burnet married Elizabeth Fleming of Litt- 
rie in Fife, and left two daughters, who mar- 
ried respectively the son of Lord Elphin- 
stone and Lord Elliebank (MS. Advocates’ 
Library). 

[Keith’s Scottish Bishops; Burnet’s Own Time; 
Sheldon MSS, Bodleian Library; the greater 
number of the letters from Burnet to Sheldon 
will be found in the Appendix to vol. ii. of the 
Lauderdale Papers (Camden Society), a selec- 
tion from the Lauderdale MSS. British Museum; 
Wodrow’s Hist. Church of Scotland; Fountain- 
hall’s Chronicles; Grubb’s Hist. Church of 
Scotland ; Stephen’s Hist. Church of Scotland ; 
Gordon’s Scotichronicon; Law’s Memorials; 
Mackenzie’s Memoirs; Collection of Letters to 
Sancroft, edited from the originals in the Bod- 
leian by Dr. Nelson Clarke; Abstract of the 
Writs of the City of St, Andrews, 1767; Lyon’s 
Hist, of St. Andrews. ] beaks 


BURNET, ELIZABETH (1661-1709), 
religious writer, third wife of Bishop Burnet, 
was born at Harontoun, near Southampton, 
on 8 Noy. 1661. Her father was Sir Richard 
Blake ; her mother was Elizabeth, a daughter 
of Dr. Bathurst, a London physician, and 
she was their eldest daughter (Some Account 
of her LIife,p. v). Fell, bishop of Oxford, 
was known to her and her family, and he 
being a guardian of Robert Berkeley of 
Spetchley, Worcestershire (grandson of Sir 
Robert Berkeley [q. v.]), brought about 
an acquaintance between Elizabeth and his 
ward, which ended in their marriage in 1678 
(7b. v), Elizabeth being then seventeen years 
old. Mrs. Berkeley had no slill in the 
learned languages, but she was an incessant 
reader of the scriptures and of commentators 
(see her ‘List of Books’ recommended, 26. 
391); Stillingfleet said he ‘knew not a more 
considerable woman in England than she’ 
(tb. ix), About 1684, Mr. and Mrs. Berkeley 
left England for Holland (26. viii), and settled 
at the Hague. There they became warm ad- 
herents of the Prince of Orange (7d. xxx), 
and they returned to their country life at 
Spetchley soon after the prince became Wil- 
liam III. Their riches were great, and their 
charities kept measure with them. They 
projected building a hospital at Worcester, 
and a school for poor children; and in 1698, 
when Berkeley died, Mrs, Berkeley carried 
out these projects (7. xii). Her widowhood 
lasted seven years, during which she wrote 
‘A Method of Devotion,’ the book by which 
she is chiefly known. She then married 
Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, who had 
lost his second wife in 1698, and by him 
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she had two children, who died infants (BaL- 
LARD, British Ladies, p. 403, note). The 
bishop placed his children by an earlier mar- 
riage in her charge entirely, and gave her 
thorough control of her separate fortune, one- 
fifth of this being kept by her for herself, 
and the other four-fifths being devoted to her 
charities. She had more than one edition 
of her book printed at her own expense for 
distribution, and printed anonymously (Some 
Account iii); yet she was generally known 
as an author. Ralph Thoresby writes: ‘I 
was with several... authors, as the Bishop 
of Sarum’s lady... [who] has writ a “ Me- 
thod for Devotion” ’ (NicHoxs, Illustrations 
of Literature, i. 804); the manuscript of her 
work came afterwards into Thoresby’s pos- 
session (BALLARD, British Ladies, p. 402). 
In 1707 Sir Godfrey Kneller painted Mrs. 
Burnet’s portrait, an engraving from which 
is the frontispiece to ‘Some Account;’ and 
in the same year she went to Spa for her 
health (Some Account, xvi). On her return 
for the winter of 1708-9 her health was 
better, and she entered into society in Lon- 
don; but on the breaking up of the frost on 
27 Jan. 1708-9 she was seized with pleuritic 
fever, and died in a week, on 3 Feb., aged 48. 

Mrs. Burnet was buried at Spetchley. Im- 
mediately after her death her book was pub- 
lished with her name aflixed; Goodwyn, 
archdeacon of Oxford, afterwards archbishop 
of Cashel (Biog. Brit. i. 1041, note), con- 
tributed to the edition ‘Some Account’ of 
her life. A second edition was called for, 
still in the same year; and there were fur- 
ther issues in 1713 and 1738. Some of Mrs. 
Burnet’s prayers are given in the volume, 
They are very lengthy. One, to be used by 
a child twice a day, runs to 36 lines, and a 
Prayer for Servants covers 3} pages. 


[Elizabeth Burnet’s Method of Devotion, &c.; 
Ballard’s Memoirs of British Ladies ; Wilford’s 
Memoirs of Eminent Persons; Biog. Brit. ; 
Nichols’s Illustrations of Literature, i. 804.] 
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BURNET, GILBERT (1643-1715), 
bishop of Salisbury, was born in Edinburgh 
on 18 Sept. 1648. His father, Robert Bur- 
net, who was of a good Aberdeen family, 
being a son of the house of Crathes (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep. 197), was an advocate 
of high character, who, while in 1637 he freely 
condemned the conduct of the Scotch bishops, 
refused to take the covenant, and was in con- 
sequence compelled to leave Scotland on three 
separate occasions. When permitted to re- 
turn, he lived in retirement on his own estate 
until the Restoration, when he was made one 
of the lords of session, Burnet’s mother was 
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the sister of Archibald Johnston, lord War- 
ristoun, who framed the covenant, and who 
afterwards became the leader of the pro- 
testers, or extreme section of the covenanting 
party ; she was naturally herself one of the 
strictest of presbyterians. ‘ 
Until he was ten years of age, Gilbert, 
whose talents were remarkably precocious, 
was educated by his father, from whom he 
doubtless derived the principles of wide to- 
lerance which distinguished him. By that 
time he was sufficiently master of Latin to 
enter the Marischal College of Aberdeen. At 
fourteen, having thoroughly learned Greek, 
and having passed through the college course 
of Aristotelian logic and philosophy, he be- 
came master of arts, and immediately applied 
himself to the study of civil and feudal law. 
His father, however, was bent upon his be- 
coming a clergyman, and at the age of fifteen 
he began a course of divinity reading, not in 
the perfunctory manner common in those 
days, but as thoroughly and as comprehen- 
sively as it could be carried out. Besides 
working through the chief commentators, he 
read the most famous controversialists, espe- 
cially Bellarmine and Chamier. It is an 
early instance of the broad and secular tastes 
which he retained through life, that he threw 
aside the productions of the scholastic divines, 
and that in his leisure time he made himself 
master of European history. He is stated at 
cule time to have studied for fourteen hours 
a day. 
In 1661 he passed the trials which quali- 
fied him to become a probationer. Thus he 
entered the church while it was still under 
presbyterian government, though episcopacy 
was restored in the following year. In 1661, 
also, his father died. Burnet was at once 
offered a living by his cousin-german, Sir 
Alexander Burnet. This living, however, 
though situated among his own kindred, he 
declined, on the ground that at his early age— 
although by theScotch law thisisno hindrance 
—he was not qualified for so important a post. 
This refusal appears to show that his circum- 
stances were easy. His brother Robert, who 
had followed his father’s profession, having 
also died, Gilbert was urged by his relations 
to apply himself once more to the law; but 
this advice was overruled by his father’s 
friend and correspondent, Nairn, at that time 
the most eminent of Scotch divines, by whose 
suggestion he still further extended his study 
of divinity. It appears to have been now 
that he became imbued with the principles of 
Hooker’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity.’ By Nairn’s 
advice Burnet began the practice of extem- 
porary preaching, unusual with the Scotch 
clergy. His other advisers—and his admira- 
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tion for such men shows the bent of his mind 
towards tolerance and broad learning—were 
Leighton, just appointed bishop, and Char- 
teris. Of Leighton he says he reckons his 
early knowledge of him, and his long and in- 
timate conversation of twenty-three years 
with him, among the greatest blessings of his 
life, Of Nairn and Charteris—with the latter 
of whom his connection did not begin until 
after his return from abroad in 1664—he 
speaks in a similar way: ‘It was a great hap- 
piness for me, after I had broke into the world 
by such a ramble as I had made, that I fell 
into such hands. They both set me right and 
kept me right.’ 

In 1663, following the practice common 
with Scotch clergymen who could afford it, 
Burnet visited for a while the English uni- 
versities, where he became acquainted with 
Cudworth, Pearson, Fell, Pococke, Wallis 
the mathematician, and other distinguished 
divines and men of science. From Oxford 
he went to London with an introduction to 
Boyle. The friendship, however, which he 
valued most, and to which he often refers as 
his chief good fortune in life, was that of Sir 
Robert Moray, the most learned of living 
Scotchmen. 

Burnet meanwhile had been a careful ob- 
server of public affairs in his own country. 
He had formed his views of the probable re- 
sults of the oppressive policy carried on by 
the archbishops, Sharp and Alexander Burnet, 
and by Rothes, the high commissioner. On 
the granting of a special commission to exe- 
cute more stringently the ecclesiastical laws, 
he displayed the confidence which charac- 
terised him through life by freely expostu- 
lating with Lauderdale, the secretary, to 
whom, probably through Moray, Lauderdale’s 
chief intimate, he had become known. He 
applied also to Sharp himself, though of 
course with no result. He was at this time 
but twenty-one years of age. 

Burnet returned to Scotland after an ab- 
sence of about six months, He was imme- 
diately offered the living of Saltoun in East 
Lothian, upon its approaching vacancy, by 
his father’s friend, Sir Robert Fletcher of 
Saltoun, whose death not long after Burnet’s 
final acceptance of the living was the occa- 
sion of his earliest published work, ‘the rude 
essay of an unpolished hand,’ viz. a discourse 
on his patron (Bannatyne Club Miscell. iu. 
893). Apparently his services were sought 
elsewhere as well. In an unpublished letter, 
dated 17 March 1664, Robert Moray, writing 
to Kincardine from London, says: ‘ Mr. Bur- 
net delivered me on Tuesday last your letter 
of 26 Feb. I find him as much satisfied with 
you as you are with him, If there be no en- 
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gagement upon him already, he will, I think, 
admit of none till he return, at least if it can 
be prevented ; but it seems he conceives some 
to he upon him already; and I am afraid my 
L. Lauderdale hath already been moved to 
procure a presentation for him from the king 
to Saltoun by the archbishop; but I mean to 
send in a word for delay if I find it true.’ 

Burnet, who was anxious to travel, wished 
the living to be given to Nairn; but Fletcher 
determined to keep it open for him until his 
return. Accordingly he went to Holland 
during this year, residing for some time in 
Amsterdam, where he mastered Hebrew, and 
became acquainted with the leading men of 
all religious persuasions. His stay in Hol- 
land still further strengthened his liberal 
views. From Holland he passed into France, 
where, through the friendship of the English 
ambassador, Lord Hollis, he enjoyed the best 
opportunities of observation, and where he 
had frequent intercourse with Daillé and 
Morus, the leading protestant ministers of 
Charenton. His visit to France established 
him, he says, in his love of law and liberty, 
and in his hatred of absolute power. 

On his return to England at the end of 
the year Burnet stayed some months at the 
court, where he took care to make himself 
acquainted with all the men who were en- 
gaged with Scottish affairs. His intimacy 
with Moray and Lauderdale, who were for 
lenity in the treatment of the covenanters, 
and his friendship with Leighton, drew upon 
him the jealousy of the Scotch bishops, who 
regarded him as set up by Lauderdale to 
oppose their action. It was now that, upon 
the introduction of Robert Moray, the first 
president, Burnet became a member of the 
newly established Royal Society. Saltoun 
being now vacant, Fletcher again pressed it 
upon Burnet, who officiated for four months, 
at his own desire, upon probation, at the end 
of which time he received a unanimous call 
from the parishioners. He went through his 
first trials during November and December 
1664, was inducted on 29 Jan. 1665, insti- 
tuted on 15 June of the same year, and ‘ap- 
proved’ at the visitation of 5 July 1666, On 
9 May 1667 he became clerk of the presbytery 
of Haddington (Bannatyne Club Miscell. ii.) 
During the five years of his ministry he de- 
voted himself, in a spirit very different from 
that of most of the Scottish clergy, to the du- 
ties of a parish priest. So entirely did he gain 
the affections of his people by his unwearied 
diligence and by hisgenerosity, that, if we may 
believe the biography left by his son, he over- 
came the hostility even of the rigid presbyte- 
rians, in spite of the fact that he stood almost 
alone in making use of the Anglican prayers, 
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In the midst of his work he found time, how- 
ever, to draw up a memorial against the 
abuses of the bishops, which later discoveries 
show to have been more than justified. As 
he says himself, ‘I laid my foundation on 
the constitution of the primitive church, and 
showed how they had departed from it.’ 
Whether he would have done this had he 
not been secure of the approbation of Lauder- 
dale may be doubted. In any case it was a 
bold and a striking act in a young man of 
twenty-three, and still bolder was the step 
he took in signing the copies and forwarding 
them to all the bishops whom he knew. It 
is not surprising that he was called before 
the bishops, when he defended himself with 
spirit and success against the hectoring of 
Sharp, who proposed that he should be ex- 
communicated ; to this, however, the other 
bishops would not consent. He refused to ask 
pardon, and the matter dropped; but Burnet, 
having delivered his mind, thought it now the 
best course to confine himself strictly to the 
functions of his ministry. For some while he 
lived the life of an ascetic, to such an extent 
that he twice became dangerously ill. 
Burnet continued in the confidence of the 
moderate men, who at that time adhered to 
Lauderdale. 
informed by Kincardine of the meditated 
coup détat by which, a month or two later, 
Lauderdale dismissed Rothes from the com- 
missionership, and thus broke the strength of 
the extreme church party. Burnet was con- 
sulted by Tweeddale and Kincardine with 
reference to their desire to give Leighton in- 
fluence in the church, and to induce as many 
of the presbyterian clergy as possible to waive 
their non-Hrastian principles and to accept 
the council’s appointment to preach in vacant 
parishes. He participated, however, in the 
coldness which, under the influence of Lady 
Dysart, Lauderdale now showed to Moray. 
It would appear that Burnet was already 
on terms of confidence with both the king 
and the Duke of York and with many court 
officials. In nothing, indeed, is his freedom 
from the narrowness of interest usual among 
his brethren more displayed than in the fact 
that, whether from ambition or from the 
natural inclination of a mind widened by 
culture and conscious of its own power, he 
kept himself as well informed of the politics 
of the English court as of those of his own 
country. He was applied to both by Lauder- 
dale and Sir Robert Moray to give an opinion 
upon the question how far the queen’s barren- 
ness would justify a divorce or polygamy on 
the part of Charles. He himself states that 
he answered in the negative. There is, how- 
ever, a paper extant, supposed to be by him, 
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in which the affirmative is maintained ; but 
it is impossible that this can really have been 
from his hand. 

In 1669 Burnet was intimately concerned 
with the scheme of conciliation, involving a 
great diminution of the power of the bishops, 
which Leighton, now archbishop of Glasgow, 
especially desired to set on foot, and was em- 
ployed as his agent to treat with the pres- 
byterians. He went in the first place to 
Hutcheson, the leader of the moderate pres- 
byterian party; and, when the treaty hung 
fire, was sent into the west to report upon 
the feeling of the more discontented districts. 
At Hamilton he made the acquaintance of 
the duchess, who advised the planting of a 
number of presbyterian ministers in vacant 
parishes, and he wrote a long letter to Tweed- 
dale urging the plan. Burnet adds that the 
letter was read to the king, and that, through 
the advice it contained, some forty ministers, 
thence called ‘ king’s curates,’ were permitted 
to take the vacant parishes, with a pension 
of 207. a year each. His visit to Hamilton re- 
sulted in a great change for himself. He there 
made the acquaintance of the regent of the 
university of Glasgow, who, when a vacancy 
occurred shortly afterwards in the divinity 
eres obtained the post for Burnet. 

is hesitation in leaving Saltoun (Bannatyne 
Club Miscell. iii.), to which parish at his death 
he bequeathed 20,000 merks for useful and 
charitable objects, was overcome by Leighton, 
and in 1669 he began residence at Glasgow, 
where he remained four years and a half ‘in 
no small exercise of my patience.’ As was 
but natural, his late action had earned him 
the distrust and dislike both of strong pres- 
byterians and of strong episcopalians. He 
carried, however, to this new work exactly 
the same zeal and thoroughness that he had 
displayed at Saltoun, devoting the hours 
from four to ten in the morning to his own 
study, and from ten till late at night in the 
active work of teaching. Throughout life, 
aided by magnificent health, he did a stu- 
pendous amount of work, and always did it 
well. His ‘Modest and Free Conference 
between a Conformist and a Nonconformist’ 
was written at this time. It is an able ex- 
position of the liberal principles regarding 
church government which he upheld through 
life. Being now in a position of influence, 
Burnet was frequently applied to both by the 
clergy who found their churches deserted, 
and by the gentry who came to complain 
of the foolish conduct of the clergy. Con- 
venticles were increasing rapidly, and the 
disorder threatened to be so serious that at 
Burnet’s proposal a committee of council was 
sent into the west to ascertain the state of 
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affairs. The distrust entertained of him by 
the presbyteriansseems to have been increased 
by the pressure exercised by this committee, 
while the episcopalians were annoyed by the 
gentle treatment that he managed to secure 
for imprisoned conventiclers. 

In 1670, Leighton, now archbishop of Glas- 
gow, who was intent upon bringing the mode- 
rate presbyterians to fall in with the measures 
of conciliation tentatively put forward by the 
crown, took Burnet with him on his progress. 
Upon Lauderdale’s arrival a conference was 
arranged in his presence between Leighton 
and six of the preachers, On its failure Leigh- 
ton sent Burnet, along with Nairn, Charteris, 
and three others, to argue the question afresh 
with the malcontents. This attempt again 
failing, he was once more employed as chief 
representative of Leighton in the same way 
at Paisley, and later at Edinburgh, but all 
attempts at accommodation were abortive. 
Once more Burnet, whonowrefused an offered 
bishopric, determined to leave public affairs 
and give himself to study and retirement. 

His vacations were spent chiefly in Hamil- 
ton, where the duchess engaged him in put- 
ting in order all the papers relating to her 
father’s and uncle’s political careers. Lau- 
derdale, who had his own reasons for anxiety 
as to the light which might be cast upon 
transactions in which he had himself been 
engaged, no sooner heard of this than he sent 
for Burnet to come to court that he might give 
him all the information in his power. The 
‘Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton,’ Bur- 
net’s first historical work, was published in 
1676. His investigations led in a curious 
way to a reconciliation between Hamilton 
and the court. Among the papers which he 
examined were found undoubted claims of 
the family upon the crown, for satisfaction 
of which Hamilton consented to concur in 
the court measures. This was in 1671. 

Upon his obeying Lauderdale’s summons 
to London, Burnet found himself for a while 
in a position of great influence with the secre- 
tary. In spite of a refusal to give up his 
friendship with Robert Moray, he was treated 
with confidence both by Lauderdale and Lady 
Dysart, and busied himself, though in vain, 
in trying to bring about a reconciliation 
between Lauderdale and Tweeddale. His 
proposals for a further indulgence to the 
covenanting ministers—detailed in the ‘ His- 
tory ’—were accepted by Lauderdale, and 
sent down to Scotland in the shape of in- 
structions. He was now offered the choice 
of four Scotch bishoprics, Edinburgh being 
one, but declined a preferment that would 
have fettered his future action. 

Shortly after his return to Glasgow, Burnet 
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in 1671 married Lady Margaret Kennedy, 
daughter of the first earl of Cassilis [see 
Burnet, Marcarnr]. She was considerably 
older than himself, and wealthy ; and Bur- 
net, in order to avoid uncharitable remarks, 
signed a deed, previous to the marriage, in 
which he relinquished all pretensions to her 
fortune. He had no family by her. 

In 1672 Lauderdale came down to Scot- 
land and began his changed career of violent 
oppression. This again alienated Hamilton, 
who vehemently opposed Lauderdale’s mea- 
sures, and induced Burnet to represent his 
views. Burnet states that he was now be- 
yond measure weary of the court, and was 
prevailed upon only by the general opinion 
of his usefulness to stay in attendance. By 
his own account he acted a perfectly inde- 
pendent part, but retained confidence so en- 
tirely that a bishopric was again offered him, 
with the promise of the first archbishopric 
that should fall vacant. He was now but 
twenty-nine years of age. He gives a vivid 
account of Lauderdale’s brutal and arbitrary 
government, which so harassed Leighton that, 
taking Burnet into consultation, he resolved 
to retire from his post. It was during these 
events that the ‘ Vindication of the Autho- 
rity, Constitution, and Laws of the Church 
and State of Scotland ’ was compiled, wherein 
Burnet made himself acceptable to the higher 
powers by his dedication to Lauderdale and 
by maintaining the cause of episcopacy and 
the illegality of resistance merely on account 
of religion. This, with various controversial 
tracts against popery, was published in 1673, 
in the summer of which year Burnet went 
to London once more to obtain the necessary 
license for the publication of his ‘ Memoirs 
of the Dukes of Hamilton.’ 

He now, by the favour shown him by 
Charles, who had made him one of his chap- 
lains, and still more by that of James, drew 
upon himself the active jealousy both of Lau- 
derdale and of his wife. On his return to 
Edinburgh on the day before the meeting of 
parliament he found that Hamilton had orga- 
nised an opposition to Lauderdale, against 
which he argued in vain. The blame was laid 
upon himself by Lauderdale, who denounced 
him as a marplot to the king. Lauderdale 
was no doubt irritated by Burnet’s freedom in 
discussing both with the king and with the 
duchess his conduct regarding popery. He 
hereupon retired to Glasgow, and remained 
there until the following June. It is suffi- 
cient evidence of Burnet’s favour at court 
and of his never-failing self-confidence, that 
he proposed that himself and Stillingfleet, 
whom he introduced to the duke, should hold 
a conference in James’s presence with the 
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leaders of the Roman catholics, and that he 
took upon him the still bolder task of re- 
monstrating freely with Charles upon his evil 
life. In June 1674 he was again in London, 
where he found that Lauderdale’s influence 
had been active to his prejudice. Ina letter 
from Paterson, bishop of Edinburgh, to James 
Sharp, who was then in London, it is urged 
that Burnet should be appointed to a country 
living, where he would be less hurtful than in 
London (Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep. 203). 
He was struck off the list of chaplains by 
Charles on the ground that he had been ‘too 
busy ;’ and, though a reconciliation with the 
king was effected by James, Lauderdale con- 
tinued implacable. Burnet, rather than run 
the risk of persecution in Scotland, now de- 
termined, probably nothing loth—for he was 
essentially English in his views and sympa- 
thies—to settle in England. He preached 
with great and growing reputation in several 
London churches (Evretyy, 15 Nov. 1674), 
and through James’s favour was offered a 
living—he doesnot say where. Lauderdale, 
however, when he found that Burnet would 
not forsake Hamilton, induced the king to 
prevent the appointment. He was shortly 
afterwards forbidden the court, ordered to 
leave London, and not to come within twenty 
miles (twelve miles, according to the Parl. 
Hist.) This last injunction, however, was 
not enforced. In 1675, after having declined 
the living of St. Giles, Cripplegate, on grounds 
creditable to his feelings, he was made chap- 
lain to the Rolls Chapel by the master, Sir 
Harbottle Grimston, against court influence, 
and retained that post for ten years, the lec- 
tureship to St. Clement’s being shortly after- 
wards added. 

The persecution which he suffered, and 
which, as he fairly says, might have heated 
a cooler and older man, now induced Burnet 
to disclose what he knew of Lauderdale’s 
unconstitutional designs, as they had been 
privately imparted to him when he was on 
confidential terms with the duke. It has 
been assumed, quite unnecessarily, that Bur- 
net had derived much of his information from 
his wife, formerly an intimate friend of Lau- 
derdale. His revelations were soon turned 
to account by Landerdale’s enemies, who, 
when the earl was impeached, moved that 
Burnet should be examined by a committee 
of the House of Commons. At his examina- 
tion, he says, he concealed as long as possible 
the private conversation, and told only what 
had happened to himself and what had been 
said to him before others, but was finally 
compelled to tell all (Parl. Hist. iv. 683). 
Those who dislike Burnet have naturally 
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that he yielded to pressure readily enough, 
but a general consideration of his character 
renders this unlikely ; the naive and candid 
judgment which he passes on his own con- 
duct probably represents the actual state of 
the case (Own Times, Oxford ed. ii. 66). He 
now once moreretired from public life, though 
this did not prevent him from bearing an im- 
portant share in the controversy which was 
beginning to absorb all other questions. In 
1676 he took part with Stillingfleet in a con- 
troversy with Coleman and several Romish 
priests, and subsequently published an account 
of it. Another outcome of the conference was 
his ‘Vindication of the Ordinations of the 
Church of England.’ He next undertook, at 
the suggestion of Sir William Jones, the at- 
torney-general, his ‘ History of the Reforma- 
tion in England,’for which Evelyn contributed 
some materials. For a while he was hindered 
in his researchesin the Cotton Library by Lau- 
derdale’s influence and misrepresentation of 
his object, but after the publication of the first 
volume he was granted free access. This pub- 
lication, however, did not take place until 
1679, when, the country being in the throes 
of the popish terror, the spirit in which the 
work is written caused it to receive so en- 
thusiastic a welcome, that the thanks of both 
houses were given to him, with a request that 
he would complete the work. The second 
volume appeared in 1681, with equal ap- 
plause ; it is said that the historical portion 
was written in the space of six weeks; the 
third and last volume was published in 1714; 
the abridgment of the whole work in 1719. 
Burnet had influence over men of widely 
differing natures; it was at the period at 
which we have arrived that he had the credit 
of the conversion, apparently genuine, of one 
of the worst libertines of the court, Wilmot, 
earl of Rochester, and of Miss Roberts, one 
of the king’s mistresses ; of the former, whose 
dying declaration is dated 16 June 1680 
(Brare, Miscell.), he wrote an account. 
Burnet was intimately acquainted in 1678 
with the early stages of the popish terror, 
and apparently drew upon himself the anger 
of Jones, Shaftesbury, and other violent anti- 
popery men, as well as a false accusation of 
Lauderdale to the king, by the stand he 
made in defence of the first catholic victim 
of the ‘plot.’ Two years later, when the 
exclusion bill was contested, he did his 
best to bring the two parties to moderation. 


_ Whether or not from a desireto conciliate one 


so fearless, and who was trusted by Essox, 
Sunderland, Monmouth, and his brother, 
Charles now offered Burnet the bishopric of 
Chichester, provided, says his son, he would 


assumed that his hesitation was affected and | entirely come in to the court interests. Fre- 
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quent meetings had taken place between them | his intimate friendship to Russell, Essex, 


at Chiffinch’s, at which the king had freely 
expressed his belief that the ‘plot’ was a 
got-up affair; and from his own account Bur- 
net appears to have been sufficiently frank in 
the advice which he gave the king to amend 
his life. Probably the like of the letter which 
he addressed to the king on 29 Jan. 1680 
never passed between a simple clergyman 
within reach of high preferment and a mo- 
narch little accustomed to hear plain truths. 
After saying that, though ‘no enthusiast in 
opinion or temper,’ he felt constrained to 
write, he points out to the king the certain 
failure of the plans hitherto suggested for 
extricating him from his difficulties, and then 
comes to the real point: ‘ There is one thing, 
and indeed the only thing, which can easily 
extricate you out of all your troubles; it is 
not the change of a minister or of a council, a 
new alliance, or a session of parliament ; but 
it is a change in your own heart and in your 
course of life. And now, Sir, permit me to 
tell you that all the distrust your people have 
of you, all the necessities you now are under, 
all the indignation of Heaven that is upon 
you, and appears in the defeating of all your 
counsels, flow from this, that you have not 
feared nor served God, but have given your- 
self up to so many sinful pleasures.’ The rest 
of the letter is in the same strain. Charles 
read it over twice, threw it into the fire, 
and for a while was evidently annoyed ; but 
from Burnet’s reception a year later, when 
Halifax, in close intimacy with whom he now 
lived, took him again to the king, the affair 
seemed to have entirely dropped from his 
mind. It is to be noticed that in this year 
Burnet was thanked for his poems by the 
House of Commons—the only notice of poems 
of his that we possess (Hist. IZSS. Comm. 3rd 
Rep. 197). When Viscount Stafford was 
condemned, he sent for Burnet. Declining 


controversy on religion, he requested Burnet’ 


to do what he could in the way of interces- 
sion, and Burnet appears to have done his 
best, apparently thereby injuring himself still 
further with the supporters of the plot, as 
wellas with James, who suspected that Staf- 
ford had accused him to Burnet. Like every 
one else, he had an ‘expedient,’ which ex- 
cited some attention, for settling the exclu- 
sion question, viz. that a protector should be 
declared, and that Orange should be named 
to the post. 

During the reaction of 1681 Burnet, find- 
ing himself regarded with increasing suspi- 
cion and dislike, especially by James, went 
into close retirement, occupied himself with 

hilosophy, algebra, and chemistry, for which 
e built himself a laboratory, and confined 


and Halifax. He had hopes that through 
the influence of Halifax, who remonstrated 
with him on his seclusion, and of Claren- 
don, that he might be appointed to the va- 
cant mastership of the Temple; and he was 
favourably received by the king. A condition, 
however, appeared to be that he should aban- 
don the society of his other friends, and this 
he would not do. From Scotch affairs he 
kept aloof; but when the test of 1682 turned 
out of their livings some eighty of the best 
of the clergy, he was successful in obtaining 
places for them in England, while writing 
in favour of the test itself, and removing 
Hamilton’s scruples on the subject. At the 
same time he exerted himself, by intercession 
with Halifax, and through him with the king, 
to save Argyll from the infamous condemna- 
tion which followed his refusal of the test. 
This was the occasion for a reconciliation with 
Lauderdale. By Halifax he was a good deal 
consulted during the ministerial changes of 
1682. About the end of this year he was 
offered a living of 38002. by Essex, on condi- 
tion that he would reside in London, though 
the parish was in thecountry. It is, for that 
age, a remarkable instance of his high feeling 
of professional duty that he refused it on such 
terms. In 1683 took place the Rye House 
plot, which proved fatal to his two best friends, 
Essex and Russell. Burnetattended Russell 
at his trial and in the prison, performed for 
him the last offices on the scaffold, when 
Russell gave him his watch as a parting 
present, and drew up for him the paper which 
he left in his justification. He afterwards 
defended the course he had taken with spirit 
and success before the council (Lorp JoHn 
RussEt., Life of Russell, Appendix 8), Bur- 
net now, finding himself silenced (Ast. MSS. 
Comm. 7th Rep. 498 4), thought it wise to leave 
England. He went to France in the beginning 
of September (2b. 289 a) with introductions 
from the French ambassador, Rouvigny, uncle 
to Lady Russell. Here he found himself in 
company with Algernon Sidney and Fletcher 
of Saltoun. He was treated with the highest 
consideration by Louis, who never failed to 
try to secure the sympathies of leading men 
in England, and he made the acquaintance 
of Schomberg, Condé (who, however, inti- 
mated his intention of not accepting an- 
other visit) (75. 880 4), Bourdaloue, Pére-la- 
Chaise, Maimbourg, and other men distin- 
guished in church and state, as well as with 
the leading protestant clergy. After describ- 
ing the extraordinary honours paid to Bur- 
net, and how he was caressed by people of 
the best quality of both sexes that could 
be, Lord Preston concludes his letter from. 
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Paris: ‘I shall only add that no minister of 
the king’s hath had, that I hear of, such a 
reception’ (ib. 344.@). This roused, we are 
told, still further the liveliest jealousy of 
James, who caused it to be so clearly made 
known to Louis how great were his dislike 
and suspicion of Burnet, that the French mo- 
narch thought it best to offer his excuses (7d. 
394a). Burnet returned at personal risk, and 
against the warnings of his friends, declaring 
himself conscious ofno crime, Hismovements 
were carefully watched, and upon his return 
at the end of October he was dismissed by the 
royal mandate from the St. Clement’s lecture- 
ship, and in December 1684 was also deprived 
of his chaplaincy at the Rolls; this was the 
result of a vehement sermon against popery 
on 5 Noy. He preached for two hours amid 
great applause from the text, ‘Save me from 
the lion’s mouth; thou hast heard me from 
the horn of the unicorn ;’ it well illustrates 
the feverish state of people’s minds that this 
choice of a text—the lion and the unicorn 
being the royal arms—was represented as 
pointing to the disaffection of the preacher 


(Macauray). Burnet appears, from all the | 


notices of his sermons, to have been a singu- 
larly effective preacher (see especially for this, 
Evetyn’s Diary for 15 Nov. 1674, 28 May 
1682, 9 March 1690, 6 Jan. 1692, and 25 March 
1700). 

During the last seven years his pen had 
been active. 
of Matthew Hale,’ the ‘ History of the Rights 
of Princes in the Disposing of Ecclesiastical 
Benefices and Church Lands,’ as well as an 
answer to the ‘ Animadversions’ upon this 
work. In1683hewroteseveral tracts against 
popery, and translated the ‘ Utopia,’ and the 
letter of the last general assembly of the 
clergy of France to the protestants. 

Upon the accession of James, Burnet, 
having no employment, and being refused ad- 
mittance at court, obtained leave to goabroad. 
Avoiding Holland, on account of the number 
of exiles living there, and the consequent 
danger of being compromised by association 
with them, he went, upon promise of protec- 
tion to Paris. There he lived in close inter- 
course with Lord Montague, in a house of his 
own, until August 1685, when Monmouth’s 
rebellion and the consequent troubles were 
over. He then, in company with a French 
protestant officer, Stouppe, made a journey 
into Italy. At Rome he was treated with 
distinction by Innocent XI and by Cardinals 
Howard and D’Estrées. He soon, however, 
received a hint to leave, and returned through 
the south of France and Switzerland. In 
France he was a witness of the outburst 
of cruelty which followed the revocation of 
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the edict of Nantes. It is significant of the 
tone of Burnet’s mind that while at Geneva 
he successfully employed his influence to in- 
duce the Genevan church to release their 
clergy from compulsory subscription to the 
consensus ; that he stayed in close commu- 
nion with Lutherans at Strasburg and Frank- 
fort, and with Calvinists at Heidelberg. He 
published in 1687 an able account of his 
travels, in a series of letters to Robert Boyle, 
directed naturally in the first place to the 
exposure, as he says, of popery and tyranny. 
He now, in order to be nearer England, came 
to Utrecht, where he found an invitation 
from the Prince and Princess of Orange to 
reside at the Hague. He was at once taken 
into the confidence of the prince, who was 
glad of an agent so trusted by his friends 
in England, and still more into that of the 
princess. Burnet urged William to have his 
fleet in readiness, but not to move until the 
cause was sufficiently important to justify 
him in all eyes. He was still more useful 
in preparing Mary to yield, on her own mo- 
tion, and gracefully, what he new William 
would insist upon, an engagement that if 
their plans were successful she would place 
all power in his hands. Burnet declares 
solemnly that no one had moved him to do 
this, but he no doubt knew that it would be 
a service eminently valued by William. It 
was now that Burnet met William Penn the 
quaker, of whom he gives so unfavourable a 
character. Penn had come to try to secure 
the prince’s consent to the abolition of the 
Test Acts, and endeavoured to convert Bur- 
net to his views. The two men were perhaps 
too similar in their unquestioning self-con- 
fidence and controversial eagerness to like 
one another. 

The favour in which Burnet lived at the 
Hague aroused James’s jealousy. He twicere- 
monstrated with William, and when D’Albe- 
ville came over to treat with the prince, 
Burnet’s dismissal was made a preliminary. 
William thought it better to comply, and, 
though consulting him constantly, and em- 
ploying him to draw up the instructions for 
Dyclkvelt, who was going on a mission to 
James, never again actually saw him until 
a few days before setting sail for England. 
So high had James's displeasure risen that, 
hearing that Burnet was about to make a rich 
marriage in Holland, he set on foot against 
him a prosecution for high treason in Scot- 
land, on the ground of former correspondence 
with Argyll. Warned of this, Burnet wrote 
to Middleton on 20 May 1687, saying that 
he hoped James would not compel him to 
defend himself, as he should in that case be 
obliged to mention details which might cause 
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his majesty annoyance; he informed him of 
his approaching marriage, and also that he 
had secured his naturalisation as a Dutch 
subject (Burnet Tracts, Brit. Mus. 699, f. 6). 
In his second letter, dated 27 May, the cita- 
tion having now been received, he insists 
upon reparation being made him, and offers 
a fortnight’s delay before printing his own 
justification, which he again intimates will 
give James no cause for satisfaction, The 
citation had declared that he had had cor- 
respondence, treasonably, with Argyll during 
1682-5, and with Ferguson, Stuart, and 
others during 1685-7, 

The expressions of his first letter angered 
James so much that he set on foot another 
prosecution on the strength of them. Burnet 
was outlawed, and D’Albeville was instructed 
to demand his surrender, which the States, 
of course, after examination, refused. In a 
third letter of 17 June he explains the phrases 
objected to. It is at this time that Burnet 
says he received trustworthy information of 
a plot for his murder (2b.) He shortly after- 
wards married his second wife, Mary Scott, 
a wealthy Dutch lady of Scotch extraction. 
She seems to have been exceptionally accom- 
plished and beautiful. An autograph prayer 
on the occasion of his marriage, dated 25 May 
1687, is extant in manuscript (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 9th Rep. 460 a). To his firstborn 
child the prince and princess stood sponsors on 
2 April 1688 (26. 5th Rep.319). He had mean- 
while written, among many other pamphlets, 
a severe and acrimonious reply to Parker's 
book on the ‘ Reasons for abrogating the Test 
Act.’ He says of it: ‘It was thought that it 
helped to put an end to the life of the worst- 
tempered man I ever kmew.’ 

Burnet was kept fully aware of all Wil- 
liam’s preparations. He gave an early inti- 
mation to the Princess Sophia, and was acute 
enough to do this without William’s previous 
knowledge, to his great satisfaction. At the 
same time he was in the full confidence of 
the revolution party in England. He was 
responsible for the text of William’s decla- 
ration; and with regard to Scotland he in- 
duced him to alter the passage in which he 
had by implication, upon the urgency of the 
Scotch exiles, declared for presbyterianism. 
On 5 Noy. he landed with William at Torbay, 
this place being selected at the last moment 
instead of Exmouth, at his suggestion (Lger- 
ton MSS. 2621, Brit. Mus.) There is extant, 
in Burnet’s handwriting, his ‘ Meditation on 
my Voyage for England, intending it for 
my last words in case this expedition should 
prove either unsuccessful in general or fatal 
to myself in my own particular’ (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 9th Rep. 460 a). On the march to 
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Exeter he was entrusted with the duty of 
preventing violence by the soldiers on the 
road ; and he drew up the engagement which 
was signed by all the noblemen who came 
in. A curious instance of his want of deli- 
cacy, when at Salisbury Cathedral, is quoted 
from Clarendon’s Diary by Macaulay (His- 
tory, i. 297). Letters are extant in manu- 
script from him to Admiral Herbert, full of 
interesting details, written during the march 
to London (Egerton MSS. 2621, Brit. Mus.) 
‘When Halifax came with the commissioners 
from James to treat with William, Burnet 
urged that the king should be allowed to 
leave the kingdom, and when he was detained 
at Feversham expressed his vexation at the 
blunder, and advised William at once to take 
steps for securing his good treatment. He 
describes these two events himself in letters 
written on 9 Dec. and Christmas day. He 
was most useful, too, in securing indulgence 
for the papists and Jacobites in London, thus 
avoiding the danger of a reaction founded on 
a charge of oppression of Englishmen. His 
political wisdom was shown in his consistent 
opposition to Halifax’s proposal that the crown 
should be given to the prince without regard 
to Mary, and his watchfulness warded off all 
attempts to cause a difference between them, 
It was probably during these months that he 
published a vigorous and useful pamphlet on 
the question whether the country was bound 
to treat with James or call him back. 

On 23 Dec. he preached at St. James’s on 
the text ‘It is the Lord’s doing and it is 
marvellous in our eyes,’ and on | Feb. was 
thanked by the House of Commons for the 
‘Thanksgiving Sermon’ of 31 Jan. (Burnet 
Tracts, 699, f.2). Burnet was soon rewarded 
by the bishopric of Salisbury. He had pre- 
viously refused that of Durham, as the con- 
ditions were that Crew, who then held it, 
should resign and receive 1,000/.a year during 
life from the revenue. It is stated, more- 
over, that when Salisbury fell vacant Bur- 
net asked that it might be given to Lloyd. 
Sancroft refused to consecrate him, but was 
prevailed upon to grant a commission for the 
purpose to the bishops of the province. Bur- 
net’s presence in the House of Lords was of 
immediate service, for the questions of tolera- 
tion, of comprehension, and of the oaths came 
on at once. On the third of these points he 
spoke for the clergy, but acquiesced in the 
imposition when he found that they were 
busily opposing the crown. His pastoral 
letter to his clergy, in which he urged them 
to take the oaths, was afterwards ordered 
to be burnt by the hangman, on account of 
a claim on William’s behalf to the crown 
by right of conquest, and because Burnet 
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pe eee 
declared that the clergy ought to acquiesce | was, at express desire, in close attendance 


in the possession even when the title was 
visibly and indefensibly bad. He zealously 
advocated toleration, and on the question of 


on the queen. For his various political and 


polemical writings during the last three 


comprehension argued successfully against the | 


proposed mixed committee for revising the ec- 


clesiastical constitution, though he afterwards | 
changed his opinion on this point. On allother | 
| tire control of church matters. At her death 


matters he was on the moderate side, and op- 
posed the enforcement of kneeling at the Sa- 
crament and of the use of the cross in baptism. 


He was the author of a clause in the Bill of | ; LW 
in 1700, he was again included in it. 


Rights absolving subjects from theirallegiance 
if a papist, or one married toa papist, succeeded 
to the crown. He was chosen by William to 
propose in the House of Lords the naming 
of the Duchess of Hanoyer and her posterity 
to the succession ; and, when the succession 
actually took place, in 1701, he was named 
chairman of the committee to whom the bill 
was referred. This was the beginning of a cor- 
respondence with that princess which lasted 
till her death. We find one of his descendants 
in 1729 mentioning the medals, gilt tea service 
and table plate, which had been presented to 
him by the princess (ddd, MS, 11404, Brit. 
Mus.) It was in the summer of this year, 
1689, that the well-known picture by Kneller 
was painted (Evetrn, 9 June 1689). He was 
chosen in April to preach the coronation ser- 
mon, which, with that upon 5 Nov. before the 
House of Lords, and that of Christmas day 
before the king and queen, was ordered to 
be printed. His ‘ Exhortation to Peace and 
Union’ was published on 29 Noy. (Burnet 
Tracts, Brit. Mus.) Burnet was naturally 
much consulted by William regarding the 
Scotch church, and is probably responsible 
(indeed, he himself intimates this) for the 
letter in which the king promised protection 
to the bishops on their good behaviour, joined 
with full toleration of the presbyterians, 
though he himself declared in 1688 that he 
did not meddle with Scotch affairs. In the 
subsequent negotiations he was, however, 
shut out by the jealousy of the presbyterians 
from further influence, though he did his best 
for the bishops. His action was dictated by 
his prevailing desire to further an accommoda- 
tion between the Anglican and presbyterian 
churches (Macavnay, iv. 10), On 13 Sept. 
1689 he was placed on the commission for 
comprehension. On theoccasion of the Mont- 

omery conspiracy, Burnet was able, by in- 
ormation which reached him anonymously, 
to cause its miscarriage. He soothed Wil- 
liam’s feelings when the commons jealously 
granted the revenue for five years only. He 
urged the adoption of the Abjuration Bill, 
which the king wisely allowed to drop. 
During the latter’s absence in Ireland Burnet 


years, see the appendix to the Clarendon Press 
edition of his ‘ History.’ The most important 
was the pastoral letter above mentioned. On 
the death of Mary he wrote his essay on her 
character. During her life she had had the en- 


a commission was appointed for all questions 
of preferment. Burnet was placed upon this, 
and, when a similar commission was named 


Burnet has been accused of undue eager- 
ness to serve William's wishes, and his pro- 
motion of the bill of attainder in Fenwick’s 
case is especially cited. It appears to have 
been a speech from him which gained the 
small majority for the bill, and his own justi- 
fication of itis in an evidently apologetic tone; 
this was in 1697. In 1698 his wife died of 
small-pox, and in a few months he married 
his third wife [see Burnet, Exizasetu}. 
By her he had no children. In 1698 also he 
was appointed governor to the young Prince 
of Gloucester. He states that he accepted this 
charge unwillingly, as he did not receive the 
same confidence from William as of old, for the 
king had indeed resented more than once his 
occasionally intrusive lectures. His son re- 
lates that when, in consequence of the king’s 
urgency, he assented, he asked leave to resign 
his bishopric as inconsistent with the employ- 
ment, and only retained it on condition that 
the prince should reside at Windsor, which 
was in his diocese, during the summer, and 
that ten weeks should be allowed him for 
vesting She other parts of his diocese. In 
1698 (MAcavnay, ili, 230) he was appointed 
to attend Peter the Great; and he leaves 
a character of that monarch which later ac- 
counts prove to be remarkably true. In this 
year, too, he published his ‘Exposition of 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England,’ a laborious work, over which he 
had spent five years, It was received with 
applause, except by Atterbury, who wrote 
against it, and by the high-church lower 
house of convocation, by whom it was cen- 
sured in the turbulent meeting of 1701, on 
the grounds that it tended to foster the very 
latitude which the articles were intended to 
avoid ; that it contained many passages con- 
trary to their true meaning; and that it was 
dangerous to the church of England. The 
upper house, however, refused to admit the 
censure, on the grounds that it consisted only 
of generalities, and also that the power of 
censure against a bishop did not belong to the 
lower house. After frequent adjournments 
the matter fell through. The dispute gave 
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rise to a fierce discussion as to whether the 
archbishop might adjourn the houses by his 
sole authority (Convocation Tracts, Brit. 
Mus.) The reason which caused its publica- 
tion at that time was, Burnet states, the in- 
crease of popery; this danger also induced 
him, in spite of his general toleration prin- 
ciples, to vote for the severe act of that year 
against papists. 

Burnet relates that in 1699 an attempt 
was made in the commons to turn him 
out of his tutorship of the Duke of Glou- 
cester, and that an address was moved for 
his removal, but that it was lost by a large 
majority (Macavzay, iv.517). Itshould be 
noticed that, according to Ralph, the bishop 
spent the whole of the salary which he re- 
ceived from this office, 1,500/., in private 
charity. 

In the debate on the bill for vesting the 
confiscated Irish estates in trustees, Burnet, 
in 1700, took the side opposed to the court 
(though he afterwards changed his Lead : 
and thereby aroused William’s displeasure. In 
this year his pupil died, and on 8 March 
1702 he, with Archbishop Tenison, attended 
William himself on his deathbed. He ap- 
pears after this to have paid court somewhat 
obsequiously to the Marlborough faction. 
He wrote an elegy on William’s death. In 
1703 he strongly opposed the bill against 
oceasional conformity. I was moved,’ he 
said, ‘never to be silent when toleration 
should be brought into debate; for I have 
long looked on liberty of conscience as one 
of the rights of human nature, antecedent to 
society, which no man could give up, because 
it was not in his own power.’ His speech, 
which is extant, and which is studiously mo- 
derate and very able, formed the subject of a 
bitter and able attack from Atterbury, who 
affected to vindicate him from the libel of 
being the author of it (Burnet Tracts, Brit. 
Mus.) It appears, however, from the speech, 
that, although not willing that nonconformists 
should be fined, or that foreign churches 
should be included in the disabling acts, Bur- 
net was perfectly willing that no non-com- 
municants should be capable of bearing of- 
fice. Whether he opposed the bill on its 
passage through the lords in 1711 does not 
appear. In 1709 he spoke against the bill 
establishing forfeitures in Scotland in cases 
of treason, and in favour of the general 
naturalisation of all protestants. In 1710 
he was attacked bv Sacheverell, and spoke 
against him in the debate on his case in the 
Lords. He remonstrated openly with Anne 
upon her supposed intention of bringing in 
the Pretender, and in 1711 spoke his mind 
to her against a peace which allowed the 
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house of Bourbon to retain possession of 
Spain and the West Indies. 

Burnet’s episcopate stands alone in that 
age as a record of able and conscientious 
government. A detailed account of it would 
be but a repetition of what his son has writ- 
ten. He did his best by careful examination 
to secure a learned and competent clergy, 
and stood out against admitting unqualified 
nominees to livings; waged war against plu- 
ralities ; established a divinity school at Salis- 
bury. He was tolerant both to nonjurors 
and to presbyterians to a degree which roused 
the anger of all extreme men; and his ha- 
bitual generosity was shown by his enter- 
tainment at his own charge of all the clergy 
who waited upon him at his visitations. The 
most lasting work, however, which he in- 
augurated was the provision for the augmen- 
tation of livings, generally Inown as Queen 
Anne’s Bounty. He was anxious that the 
church should be better represented in the 
market towns, and for this purpose he set on 
foot a scheme (after the miscarriage of a 
design on a smaller scale in his own diocese) 
applicable to the whole kingdom. in two 
memorials, dated January 1696 and December 
1697, Burnet proposed to the king that the 
first-fruits andtenths, which had been granted 
away by Charles II in pensions to his mis- 
tresses and natural children, should be ap- 
plied to the increase of poor livings. The 
plan met with opposition sufficient to obstruct 
it until William’s death, but Burnet lived 
to see it become law in 1704. It is worthy 
of notice that in the memorials mentioned 
above Burnet suggests the plan as a good one 
for gaining the support of the clergy in view 
of coming elections. Burnet’s influence in the 
House of Lords seems to have been consider- 
able, but it was probably more from his re- 
presentative character than from his oratory. 
This, if we may judge from the speech against 
concluding a separate peace with France in 
1718, which he has himself carefully pre- 
served, and which may therefore be considered 
a favourable specimen, was pedantic and 
heavy. His speeches in 1703 and 1710 upon 
the Occasional Conformity Act and the Sache- 
verell impeachment have also been published. 

Burnet’s most important work, the ‘ His- 
tory of my own Time,’ was not published 
until after his death, the first volume in 1728, 
the second in 1734, though there is a receipt 
for 25s., being half the price of the second 
volume, dated in June 1733, It has heen, 
naturally enough, thesubject of violent attack 
on the score of inaccuracy and prejudice. 
On its first appearance we hear that ‘no one 
speaks well of it’ (Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th 
Rep. 512), and individuals whose conduct 
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was censured expressed themselves in the 
bitterest terms. As an instance of this we 
may quote the Earl of Aylesbury : ‘ He wrote 
like a lying knave, and, as to my own par- 
ticular, the editors deserved the pillory, for 
what relates to me is all false as hell’ (Zger- 
ton MSS. 2621, Brit. Mus.) Actually, how- 
ever, leaving out of account perhaps his views 
as to the legitimate birth of James’s son, 
nothing could be a more admirable illustra- 
tion of the general candour of his mind and 
of his full and accurate information. That 
portion where, from the peculiar circum- 
stances, he might not inexcusably have given 
a partisan colouring to his narrative, and 
where injustice and inaccuracy would have 
been extremely difficult to expose, is the 
portion that treats upon Scottish affairs in 
the reign of Charles II. An examination of 
the Lauderdale MSS. inthe British Museum, 
however, enables it to be affirmed that the 
accuracy of this portion is remarkable not 
only as regards actual facts, but even as 
regards the character of men whom he either 
vehemently admired or as vehemently dis- 
liked and opposed. ‘To literary style or to 
eloquence Burnet has no pretensions, nor is 
there even the slightest appearance of an at- 
tempt at style; his epithets are often clumsy, 
and his constructions ungainly. From this 
criticism, however, the most admirable ‘ con- 
clusion’ must be excepted. This gives Bur- 
net at his very best; the thoughts are ma- 
tured and noble, and the diction is elevated 
and impressive. ‘The whole work has been 
subject to the acrimonious criticism of Dart- 
mouth and the pungent satire of Swift, to 
whom he was especially obnoxious, and who 
is no doubt the author of a satirical epitaph 
upon him (Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. 468 6); 
but while the former of these, who frequently 
accuses him of deliberate falsehood through 
party feeling (e.g. 6th Rep, 245 note), has now 
and again hit undoubted blots, the value of the 
‘ History of my own Time’ as a candid narra- 
tive and an invaluable work of reference has 
continually risen as investigations into ori- 
ginal materials have proceeded, 

The historical interest of Burnet’s cha- 
racter lies in the fact that from his entrance 
upon public life as a mere boy he was the 
consistent representative of broad church 
views both in politics and doctrine. Except 
in the two or three instances mentioned, his 
voice was ever for toleration, and his practice 
in his diocese was still more emphatically so, 
He was a man perfectly healthy and robust 
in body and in mind; ameddler, and yet no 
intriguer; a lover of secrets, which he was 
incapable of keeping; a vigorous polemist, 
but without either spite or guile; whatever 
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the heart conceived the tongue seemed com- 
pelled to utter or the pen to write. Wecan 
well understand Lord Hailes’s impression that 
he was ‘a man of the most surprising im- 
prudence that can be imagined’ (2d. 632). 
Essentially a politician and a man of action, 
he was the most pastoral, as he was the ablest, 
of the prelates of his day ; unostentatious in 
his own life and considerate of others, he was 
unsparing in labour as in charity. His open- 
handedness is expressed in a contemporary let- 
ter thus: ‘He hath always ready money about 
him to pay what is anywhere due’ (7d. 7th 
Rep. 505 6). ‘ He was not one to create a set 
of spiritual or ecclesiastical forces whose in- 
fluence remains unspent for generations. He 
was rather the child of his own age, the em- 
bodiment of some tendencies which were then 
emerging into importance’ (Jubilee Lectures, 
ii, 5; cf. Macavzay, ii. 11). It must, of 
course, be borne in mind that the two chief au- 
thorities on the character of Burnet are likely 
to be partial, himself and hisson. There are 
plenty of descriptions to be found, depicting 
him in the darkest colours, but they are too 
much coloured by political dislike and too 
slightly illustrated by facts to be worth re- 
cording. One, perhaps, by a man who knew 
him well, may be given here, as it is newly 
discovered; ‘he was zealous for the truth, but 
in telling it always turned it into a lye; he 
was bent to do good, but fated to mistake evil 
for it’ (Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. 355). 
His robust, hearty, and vivacious nature 
was singularly reflected in his personal ap- 
pearance. On this point at least, though 
probably in no other, Dryden may be accepted 
as a fair witness when he describes him thus 
(Hind and Panther, |, 2435) :— 
A portly prince, and goodly to the sight, 
He seemed a son of Anak for his height, 
Like those whom stature did to crowns prefer, 
Black-browed and bluff, like Homer’s Jupiter; 
Broad- backed and brawny, built for love’sdelight, 
A prophet formed to make a female proselyte, 
This description is borne out by Lely’s portrait. 
Burnet died on 17 March 1715 of a violent 
cold, whichturned toapleuriticfever. He was 
buried in the parish church of St. James, Cler- 
kenwell, having resided at St. John’s Court in 
that parish during the last few years of his life. 
By his second wife Burnet had seven chil- 
dren, threesonsand four daughters; twoofthe 
latter, Mary and Elizabeth,survived him,as did 
his three sons, William, Gilbert, and Thomas, 
the youngest of whom, Thomas, became his 
biographer [see Burnet, Sir THomas]. 
WILLIAM was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Leyden. He had a post in 
the revenue, but lost money in the South Sea 
scheme, and obtained the governorship of New 
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York and New Jersey. In 1728 he was trans- 
ferred, against his will, to Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. He quarrelled with the as- 
sembly, who refused a fixed salary, and tried 
to make up for it by a fee on ships leaving 
Boston, but this was disallowed at home. 
He died of a fever 7 Sept. 1729. He married 
a daughter of Dean Stanhope. 

GitBERt (1690-1726) educated at Leyden 
and Merton, contributed to ‘ Hibernicus’ Let- 
ters,’ a Dublin periodical (1725-7), and to 
Philips’s‘ Freethinker”’ Hesupported Hoadly 
in the Bangorian controversy. He was pre- 
bendary of Salisbury from 1715 until his 
death on 17 June 1726, was chaplain to the 
king from 1718, and in 1719 published an 
abridgment of his father’s ‘Reformation’ 
(vol. iii.) 

A full list of Burnet’s works is given in 
the Clarendon Press edition of his ‘Own 
Time’ (1828), vi. 331-52. A full list is also 


given in Lowndes, together with the titles of | 
25. ‘Exposition of the Church Catechism,’ 


many other tracts relating to the various 
controversies, Burnet published nearly sixty 
sermons, thirty of which are in ‘A Collection 
of Tracts and Discourses’ (1704), and sixteen 
inavolume published in 1713. His principal 
works are as follows: 1. ‘Discourse on Sir 
Robert Fletcher of Saltoun,’ 1665. 2. ‘Con- 
ference between a Conformist and a Noncon- 
formist, in seven dialogues,’ 1669. 3. ‘A 
Resolution of Two Important Cases of Con- 
science’ (said to be written about 1671, printed 
in Macky’s‘ Memoirs,’ Thisis the paper erro- 
neously attributed to Burnet upon the pro- 
posed divorce of Charles ITI). 4. ‘ Vindication 
of the Authority ... of Church and State of 
Scotland,’ 1673. 5. ‘The Mystery of Iniquity 
Unveiled .. .’ (against Romanism), 1673. 
6. ‘Rome’s Glory; or a Collection of divers 
Miracles wrought by Popish Saints,’ 1673. 
7. ‘Relation of a Conference held about Re- 
ligion, by E. Stillingfleet and G. Burnet with 
some Gentlemen of the Church of Rome,’ 
1676. 8. ‘Memoires of... James and 
William, dukes of Hamilton,’ 1676. 9. ‘ Vin- 
dication of the Ordinations of the Church of 
England,’ 1677. 10. ‘Two Letters upon the 
Discovery of the late Plot, 1678. 11.‘ History 
of the Reformation,’ vol. i. 1679, vol. ii. 1681, 
vol. iii. 1714. The best edition, edited by the 
Rev. N. Pocock, was published by the Claren- 
don Press in 1865. An abridgment Py the 
author appeared in 1682 and 1719. 12. ‘Some 
Passages in the Life and Death of John 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester,’ 1680 (reprinted 
in Wordsworth’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Biography,’ 
vol, vi.) 13. ‘Infallibility of the Roman 
Church ... confuted,’ 1680. 14. ‘News 
from France: a Relation of the present Dif- 
ference between the French King and the 
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Court of Rome, 1682, 15, ‘ History of the 
Rights of Princes in the Disposing of Hccle- 
siastical Benefices, &c.,’ 1682. 16. ‘Life and 
Death of Sir Matthew Hale, 1682, 17, ‘ Life 
of Bishop Bedell, 1685. 18, ‘Some Letters 
containing an account of what seemed most 
remarkable in Switzerland, Italy, &., written 
by G. B. to T[he] H{onourable] Rfobert] 
Bfoyle], to which is annexed an answer to 
Varelles’ ‘History of Heresies’ (in defence of 
the ‘ History of the Reformation’), 1687, Af- 
terwards as‘ Travels,’ 19,Six papers (contain- 
ing an argument against repealing the Test 
Act, the citation of G. Burnet to answer... 
for high treason,and other tracts onthe politics 
of the time), 1687, 20. A collection of eighteen 
papers, written during the reign of James II, 
1689. 21. ‘A Discourse of the Pastoral Care,’ 
1692. 22. ‘Four Discourses to the Clergy of 


| the Diocese of Salisbury,’ 1694. 23.‘ Essay on 


the Memory of Queen Mary,’ 1695. 24, ‘ Ex- 
position of the Thirty-nine Articles,’ 1699. 


1710, 26, ‘Speech on the Impeachment of 
Sacheverell,’ 1710. 27. Four letters between 
Burnet and Henry Dodwell, 17138. 28. ‘ His- 
tory of my own Time,’ vol. i. 1728, vol. ii. 
1734, The Clarendon Press edition, 1823 and 
1833, was superintended by Dr. Routh (new 
edit. pt. i. 1897-1900, 2 vols. ed. O. Airy). 
A rough draft, with important variations, 13 
in the Harleian MSS. No. 6584. Ranke, in 
his ‘ History of England’ (Engl. Transl. vi. 
73-85), has noted the chief differences from 
the ordinary text. He sets a high value on 
the earlier version. 

[The chief authorities area the Biography by 
his son affixed to the Clarendon Press edition of 
his History, and the History itself. The honesty 
and accuracy of the History are established by 
the Lauderdale MSS., which also contain many 
notices of Burnet; see also Letters to Herbert 
in the Egerton MSS. for the period of the in- 
yasion; notices in Hist. Comm. Rep., especially 
Lord Preston’s Letters from Paris; A supplement 
to Burnet’s History . . . from his original me- 
moranda, autobiography, letters to Admiral 
Herbert and private meditations, all hitherto 
unpublished, edited by Miss H. C. Foxcroft, 
Oxford, 1902, 8vo; Burnett-Leighton Papers, 
1648-1688, ed. Foxcroft, in Scottish Hist. Soc. 
Miscellany, Edinburgh, 1904. A full biography 
by J. E. S. Clarke, B.D., and Miss H. C. Fox- 
eroft, with an introduction by Prof. Firth, was 
issued in 1907.] O. A. 

BURNET, JAMES M. (1788-1816), land- 
scape-painter, brother of John Burnet {q.v. |, 
painter and line engraver, was born in 1788 at 
Musselburgh,and showed an early fondness for 
painting. He was first placed with a wood- 
carver, but found other opportunities of study 
at ‘Graham’s Evening Academy.’ In 1810 he 
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came to London. He there found his elder 
brother at work upon an engraving of Wilkie’s 
‘Blind Fiddler.” Delighted with that paint- 
ing, he was led to study the Dutch school, 
of which he became an ardent disciple. He 
did not join the Academy schools, but worked 
directly from nature. Living at Chelsea, 
he found his subjects in what then were the 
‘pasture lands’ of Battersea and Fulham. In 
1812 he first exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
his work being ‘ Evening: Cattle returning 
home.’ Later he contributed ‘ Midday,’ and 
‘The Return in the Evening’ (1813), ‘ Early 
Morning,’ and ‘The Ploughman returning 
home’ (1814). ‘Crossing the Brook,’ ‘ Break- 
ing the Ice,’ and ‘ Milking-time’ were others 
of his works; all pictures of high promise. He 
was of delicate health. In consequence of an 
attack of consumption he removed from Chel- 
sea to Lee, Kent, and there died in 1816. He 
was buried in Lewisham churchyard. Burnet 
was a painter from whom much might have 
been hoped. His work was based upon a 
loving study of nature and a reverent at- 
tention to the masterpieces of Dutch art. 
‘He had a true feeling for the rural and pic- 
turesque; his pictures were rich and brilliant 
in colour, luminous and powerful in effect.’ 
[Bryan’s Dict. of Painters; Redgrave’s Dict. 
of Artists of Engl. School.] E. R. 
BURNET, JOHN (1784-1868), painter 
and engraver, was born at Musselburgh, near 
Edinburgh, on 20 March 1784, and was the 
son of George and Anne Burnet. His father 
was surveyor-general of excise for Scotland. 
After receiving instruction from Mr, Leesh- 
man, the master of Sir Walter Scott, he was 
apprenticed to Robert Scott [q. v. ], landscape- 
engraver,and father of two well-knownartists, 
David Scott and William Bell Scott [both 
noticed separately, Supp.] He at the same 
time studied painting at the ‘Trustees’ Aca- 
demy, where he was the fellow-pupil of David 
Wilkie and William (afterwards Sir Wil- 
liam) Allan, under John Graham, He served 
his full apprenticeship (seven years) to Scott, 
and worked early and late, but his double 
study of painting and engraving was thought 
by himself to have cramped his power in 
both. In 1806 he sailed to London in a 
Leith smack, where he arrived with only a 
few shillings in his pocket, and an impres- 
sion from one of his plates for Cook’s ‘ No- 
velist.’, There he was warmly received by 
Wilkie, who had preceded him by a year, 
and, having already made his mark by ‘ The 
Village Politicians,’ was then engaged on ‘The 
Blind Fiddler.’ After working for some years 
at small plates for the ‘Novelist,’ Britton and 
Brayley’s ‘ England and Wales,’ Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s ‘British Theatre,’ &c., he (in 1810) 
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undertook his first large plate, which was 
after ‘The Jew’s Harp’ by Wilkie, the first 
picture by that artist which was engraved. 
In his early small plates he followed the 
style of James Heath, and in ‘The Jew’s 
Harp’ that of Le Bas. The latter brought 
him the acquaintance of William Sharp, the 
celebrated historical engraver, and its suc- 
cess led to the publication of others, the first 
of which was ‘ The Blind Fiddler, for which. 
he preferred to adopt the larger style of 
Cornelius Visscher. In consequence of the 
disapproval of Wilkie and Sir George Beau- 
mont, the plate had to be retouched after the 
proofs had been struck off, so that there are 
two sets of proofs to this engraving. The 
first has, among other differences, the hat of 
the boy with the bellows in a single line. 


This plate becoming popular, a companion 


(‘The Village Politicians’) was proposed, 
but, owing to a dispute as to terms, it was 


_executed by Raimbach instead of Burnet. 


Subsequently he engraved after Wilkie‘ The 
Reading of the Will,’ ‘The Chelsea Pen- 
sioners reading the Gazette of the Battle of 
Waterloo,’ ‘The Rabbit on the Wall,’ ‘ The 
Letter of Introduction,’ ‘Sir David Baird 
discovering the Body of Tippoo Saib,’ and 
‘The Village School.’ After the peace of 1813, 
when the Louvre was stored with master- 
pieces brought from all parts of Europe, 
Burnet took the opportunity of visiting Paris, 
and remained there for five months, copying 
and studying. Shortly afterwards he en- 
graved several plates for Foster’s ‘ British 
Gallery,’ of which ‘The Letter-writer,’ after 
Metzu, and ‘The Salutation,’ after Rem- 
brandt, are thought the best. He then joined 
an association of engravers who (with Mr. 
Sheepshanks’s aid) brought out a series of 
engravings from pictures in the National 
Gallery. Burnet’s plates were all from Rem- 
brandt—the ‘ Jew,’ the ‘ Nativity,’ and the 
‘Crucifixion.’ He also engraved ‘The Battle 
of Waterloo,’ after Atkinson, and the same 
subject after Devis, as well as some of his 
own pictures. Among the latter were ‘The 
Draught-players,’ ‘Feeding the Young Bird,’ 
‘The Escape of the Mouse,’ ‘ Christmas 
Eve,’ ‘The Valentine,’ and ‘The Greenwich 
Pensioners.’ 

As a painter Burnet is best known by his 
largest and most important work, ‘The Green- 
wich Pensioners,’ which was painted for the 
Duke of Wellington as a companion to 
Wilkie’s ‘ Chelsea Pensioners,’ and was exhi- 
bited at the British Institution in 1837 under 
the title of ‘Greenwich Hospital and Naval 
Heroes.’ At the Royal Academy he exhi- 
bited ‘The Draught-players’ (1808), ‘The 
Humourous Ballad’ (1818), and ‘A Windy 
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Day’ (1823). To the British Institution he 
was a more constant contributor. In such 
genre subjects as those mentioned Burnet 
showed some humour in the manner of 
Wilkie, but his most frequent subjects were, 
like those of his brother James [q. v.], land- 
scapes with cattle. He was a sound and 
careful painter, but of little originality. 

Burnet devoted some time to the improve- 
ment of mechanical processes of engraving, 
with a view to the cheap reproduction of 
works of art. He produced some engravings 
of Raphael’s cartoons at a low cost, but they 
had not much success. The Sheepshanks Col- 
lection contains two of his paintings, ‘Cows 
Drinking’ (1817), and ‘The Fishmarket at 
Hastings.’ 

In 1836 Burnet gave valuable evidence 
before the select committee of the commons 
on arts and manufactures, and as a writer on 
art he achieved and still maintains a deserved 
reputation. His thorough knowledge of his 
profession, both as engraver and painter, and 
his sound and sober judgment, give his writ- 
ings a value often wanting to those of more 
brilliant authors. The following is a list of 
his most important books: 1. ‘ Practical 
Hints on Composition,’ 1822. 2. ‘ Practical 
Hints on Light and Shade,’ 1826. 3. ‘ Prac- 
tical Hints on Colour,’ 1827. These were 
published together as ‘A Practical Treatise 
on Painting,’ in three parts, 1827. 4. ‘An 
Essay on the Education of the Hye,’ 1837. 
This was added to and published with the 
previous three as ‘A Treatise on Painting,’ 
in four parts. 5. ‘ Discourses of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,’ annotated, 1844. 6. ‘ Letters on 
Landscape-painting in Oil,’ 1848. 7. ‘ Prac- 
tical Essays on various branches of the Fine 
Arts, and an Enquiry into the Practice and 
Principles of the late Sir David Wilkie, 
R.A.,’ 1848. 8.‘ Rembrandt and his Works,’ 
1849. 9. ‘ Hints on Portrait-painting,’ 1850. 
10. ‘Turner and his Works, 1852. 11. ‘ Pro- 
gress of a Painter in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’ 1854. Burnet illustrated with etchings 
most of these works, of which the four parts 
of the ‘Treatise on Painting’ contain 130. 
This treatise has passed through numerous 
editions. Several of his other works have 
also been republished. 

Burnet was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and in 1860, at the recommendation 
of Lord Palmerston, he received a pension 
from the civil list and retired to Stoke New- 
ington, where he died at his house in Victoria 
Road on 29 April 1868, aged 84. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists, 1878; Bryan’s 
Dict. of Painters and Engravers (Graves) ; Pye’s 
Patronage of British Art; Athenzeum, June 1868 ; 
Art Journal, 1850, 1868.] Cc. M. 
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BURNET, MARGARET (1630?-1685?), 
the first wife of Gilbert Burnet, afterwards 
bishop of Salisbury, was the eldest daugh- 
ter of John Kennedy, sixth earl of Cassilis, 
by his first wife, Lady Jean Hamilton. She 
inherited from him his remarkable strength 
and tenacity of character, as well as the in- 
flexible fidelity to presbyterianism for which 
he was so well known. She was daring 
in the expression of her opinions, and her 
letters are full of a shrewd and masculine 
wit. She was reputed, too, to be possessed 
of considerable scholarship. It is related, 
in illustration of her boldness, that on one 
occasion during the Commonwealth, while 
standing at an open window, she reviled some 
of Cromwell’s soldiers as murderers of their 
king. The soldiers threatened to fire upon 
her if she did not desist, and upon her con- 
tinuing actually did so, though the bullets 
did not strike her. After the Restoration 
she was distinguished as the steady and un- 
compromising friend of broad and liberal 
presbyterianism. She refused to attend the 
episcopal church so long as the persecution of 
presbyterian ministers during Rothes’s com- 
missionership continued; and she was on 
terms of the closest intimacy with Lauder- 
dale, Robert Moray, and the other favourers 
at that time of the conciliation policy, in 
which she greatly assisted. ‘To Lauderdale 
she continually gave most valuable informa- 
tion on the state of the country and the 
plans of his enemies (Bannatyne Club Pub- 
lications). So close was the friendship be- 
tween her, Lauderdale, and Moray, that in 
the letters which passed between the latter 
two she is usually spoken of as ‘our wife,’ or 
as one of ‘our wives, the other being the 
Duchess of Hamilton, her cousin, with whom 
she frequently resided (Lauderdale MSS, 
British Museum). The charge that she car« 
ried on a criminal intrigue with Lauderdale 
(MacxeEnziz, Memoirs, p. 165) has, however, 
no evidence to sustain it, and the tone of her 
letters to him, as well as of, those between 
him and Moray, is altogether contrary to 
such a supposition. In 1671, when she was 
‘ well stricken in years, she married Gilbert 


‘Burnet, who was considerably her junior, 


and who on the day before the marriage, in 
order that it should not be said that he mar- 
ried for her money, delivered to her a deed 
in which he renounced all pretension to her 
fortune, which was very considerable (Bur- 
ner, History of my own Time, Clarendon 
Press, 1833, vi. 263). * The marriage was con- 
summated in a clandestine way by an order 
from Young, bishop of Edinburgh, to Mr. 
Patrick Grahame, and that only before two of 


| Mr. Grahame’s servants, and was three years 
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before it was known. Upon the publish- 
ing of it she retired to Edinburgh, condoling 
her own case and her present misfortunes’ 
(Law’s Memorials). It is asserted (MacKEN- 
ZIB, p. 815) that she expected Lauderdale to 
marry her on the death of his first wife, and 
that through anger at her disappointment 
she induced Burnet to join the attack upon 
him when impeached by the House of Com- 
mons, and to disclose facts and conversations 
which might help to ruin him. For this 
charge also it is impossible to find any evi- 
dence worthy of the name, and Burnet him- 
self accounts for his knowledge and action in 
the matter on totally different grounds. The 
date of her death is uncertain, but it must 
have been before 1686, as we find that in that 
year Burnet was reported as being about to 
marry a second time (History of my own 
Time, vi. 284). 
[Authorities cited above.] O, A. 


BURNET, Str THOMAS (1632P-1715?P), 
physician, was son of Robert Burnet, lawyer 
and advocate of Edinburgh, and was thus 
brother of Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Salisbury 
[q.v.] He must have been born between 1680 
and 1640 (the date 1632 is given in Billings’s 
‘Catalogue of Surgeon-General’s Library, 
U.S.,’ but on what authority does not ap- 
pear). He studied and graduated in medicine 
at Montpellier, being already M.A., and the 
theses which he defended for his degree on 
26-28 Aug. 1659 show that his medical know- 
ledge was mainly based upon Galen and Hip- 
pocrates. He returned to Edinburgh and prac- 
tised there. Burnet is named in the original 
charter of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh, granted in 1681, as a fellow. He 
was physician to CharlesII,and apparently to 
his successor ; certainly also to Queen Anne, 
He was |mighted some time before 1691, and 
died, it is stated, in 1715. His son, Thomas 
Burnet, graduated M.D. at Leyden in 1691. 
Burnet was an eminent physician in his day, 
and his reputation wasspread all over Europe 
by his books, especially by the ‘ Thesaurus 
Medicinz,’ which was very often reprinted, 
and was evidently a useful compendium of 
the knowledge of the time. An abridgment 
was published by the author himself in 1703. 
His ‘ Hippocrates Contractus’ is an abridg- 
ment in Latin of the most important works 
of Hippocrates. He wrote: ‘Currus Ia- 
trikus triumphalis, &c.... ad Apollina- 
rem laudem consequendam ’ (theses for ob- 
taining a license), Montpel. 1659, 4to; and 
‘ Queestiones quatuor cardinales pro suprema 
Apollinari daphne consequenda,’ ibid. 1659, 
4to (for doctor’s degree), They are in Brit, 
Mus. Library. ‘ Thesaurus Medicine prac- 
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tice ex prestantissimorum medicorum ob- 
servationibus collectus, London, 1672, 4to. 
Other editions are given, viz. London, 1673, 
1685 ; Geneva, 1697, 1698, 12mo, edited by 
Dan. Puerarius (two vols.) ‘Thesauri Me- 
dicine practice breviarium, Edin.1703,12mo. 
‘ Hippocrates Contractus,’ s. 1. (Edin. ?) 1685, 
12mo; London, 1686, 12mo; Venice, 1733, 
1787, 1751, 8vo; Strasburg, 1765, 8vo. It 
has not been found possible to verify the 
existence of all the above-named editions, 


[Historical Sketch of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh, 1882; Life of Bishop 
Gilbert Burnet (by his son) in his History of my 
own Time; Burnet’s Works.] JAEOP: 


BURNET, THOMAS (1635?-1715), 
master of the Charterhouse, was born about 
1635, at Croft in Yorkshire, educated at the 
free school of Northallerton, under Thomas 
Smelt, who held him up as a model to later 
pupils, and admitted at Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge (26 June 1651) as a pupil of Tillot- 
son. When Cudworth, in 1654, gave up 
the mastership of Clare Hall for that of 
Christ’s College, Burnet followed him. He 
became fellow of Christ’s in 1657, M.A. in 
1658, and was proctor in 1667. He travelled 
with Lord Wiltshire, son of the Marquis of 
Winchester, and afterwards (1689) Duke of 
Bolton, and with Lord Orrery, grandson of 
the first Duke of Ormonde. The influence of 
the Duke of Ormonde, one of the governors, 
secured his appointment in 1685 tothe master- 
ship of the Charterhouse, in spite of com- 
plaints that, though in orders, he wore a ‘lay 
habit.’ He took partin the resistance offered 
to James II’s attempt to make a Roman ca- 
tholic, Andrew Popham, pensioner of the 
Charterhouse. At two meetings held by the 
governors 17 Jan. and Midsummer day 1687, 
the king’s letters of dispensation were pro- 
duced, but, in spite of the efforts of Jeffreys, 
one of the governors, the majority refused 
compliance. After the revolution Burnet 
became chaplain in ordinary and clerk of the 
closet to William, and Oldmixon asserts 
(History, i. 95) that he was thought of as the 
successor of his friend Tillotson in the pri- 
macy, but passed over because the bishops 
doubted his orthodoxy. He afterwards lived 
quietly in the Charterhouse, where he died on 
27 Sept. 1715, and was buried in the chapel. 
His will was printed by Curll. Burnet is 
known as the author of some books of con- 
siderable eloquence, and interesting for their 
treatment of questions which have since been 
discussed by theologians and men of science. 
Warton, in his‘ Essay on Pope’ (i. 115, 266), 
thinks that he combined an imagination 
nearly equal to Milton’s with solid powers 
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of understanding. He is, indeed, master of 
a stately eloquence, marking the last period 
of English previous to the era of Addison, 
and his Latin style is equally admired for 
purity and elegance; but the praise of his 
understanding must be qualified by the ad- 
mission that he was fanciful and that his 
science was crude even for his time. The 
first part of his ‘Telluris Theoria Sacra, 
orbis nostri originem et mutationes generales 
quas aut jam subiit aut olim subiturus est 
complectens,’ in two books, appeared in Latin 
in 1681, From the dedication to the Earl 
of Wiltshire we learn that it was partly com- 
posed during Burnet’s travels with him, It 
was admired by Charles II. An English ver- 
sion, enlarged and modified, appeared in 1684, 
dedicated totheking. The last part, in two 
books, dedicated to the Duke of Ormonde, 
appeared in 1689 (together with a second 
edition of the first two books), and an Eng- 
lish translation of the whole, dedicated to 
Queen Mary, in the same year. Addison ad- 
dressed a Latin ode to Burnet in 1689, and 
Steele wrote an enthusiastic ‘ Spectator’ 
(No. 146) upon the‘ Theory.’ Burnet main- 
tained that the earth resembled a gigantic 
egg; the shell was crushed at the deluge, 
the internal waters burst out, while the 
fragments of the shell formed the moun- 
tains, and at the same catastrophe the equa- 
tor was diverted from its original coincidence 
with the ecliptic. Erasmus Warren attacked 
his theory in 1690 in a pamphlet called ‘ Geo- 
logia, or a Discourse concerning the Earth 
before the Deluge.’ John Keill, of Balliol, 
ublished an ‘ Examination of Dr. Burnet’s 
Theory’ in 1698, in which he also ridicules 
the scientific ignorance of Warren, andargues 
against Whiston’s explanation of the deluge 
by a comet in his‘ New Theory of the Earth’ 
(1696). Burnet’s replies to Warren and 
Keill are appended to the sixth edition of 
the ‘Theory’ (1726). He was also criticised 
by Bishop Crofts (1685), John Beaumont 
(1693), R. St. Clair (1697), and others. 
Flamsteed is reported to have said that these 
went more to the making of the world than 
a fine turned period, and that he could refute 
Burnet on a single sheet of paper (SLOANE, 
Voyage to Madeira, &c., ii. xiii, and New 
Memoirs of Literature for 1726, p. 97). 

In 1692 Burnet published his ‘ Archzolo- 
gi Philosophice sive doctrina antiqua de 
rerum originibus.’ An English version ap- 
peared in the same year. He professes in 
this to reconcile his theory with the first 
chapter of Genesis, which receives a non- 
literal interpretation; and a ludicrous ac- 
count of the conversation between Eve and 
the serpent gave great offence, Burnet pub- 
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lished a letter ‘Ad clarissimum virum A.B.,’ 
apologising for his indiscretion, and is said to 
have written to his bookseller at Amsterdam 
directing the suppression of his work (Life). 
Charles Blount the deist [q. v.] made free 
use of the book in his ‘Oracles of Reason,’ 
A popular ballad (see W. K1ne’s Works, 1776) 
ridiculed him alongwith South and Sherlock. 
Burnet is represented as saying 

That all the books of Moses 

Were nothing but supposes. 


That as for Father Adam 
And Mrs. Eve, his Madame, 
And what the devil spoke, Sir, 
‘Twas nothing but a joke, Sir, 
And well-invented flam. 


He had to give up the clerkship of the closet, 
and it seems improbable that he could have 
been thought of for the primacy. 

In 1697 Burnet published some (anony- 
mous) ‘Remarks’ upon Locke’s Essay. 
Locke refers to them in his answer to Stil- 
lingfleet. In ‘Second Remarks’ (1697) and 
‘Third Remarks’ (1699) Burnet continued 
the controversy, protesting against the sen- 
sationalist character of Locke’s philosophy. 
Mrs. Cockburn [q. v.] defended Locke, 

He wrote in later life two books, ‘De 
Fide et Officiis Christianorum,’ and ‘De Statu 
mortuorum et resurgentium.’ In the ‘De 
Fide’ he regards the historical religions as 
based upon the religion of nature, and re- 
jects original sin and the ‘magical’ theory of 
the sacraments. Inthe‘ De Statu’ he argues 
against the endlessness of punishment, though 
considering that the ordinary phrases should 
be used for the popular. He kept the books 
to himself, probably to avoid further imputa- 
tions of heresy, but had a few copies printed 
for correction and communication to intimate 
friends. After his death Dr. Mead bought 
such a copy at a sale, and printed a few 
copies in a handsome quarto (1720) with a 
‘monitum ’ prefixed, desiring all into whose 
hands it might come to keep it for the select. 
A nobleman (Lord Macclesfield) obtained 
permission from F, Wilkinson of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Burnet’s literary executor, to print some 
copies of the ‘De Fide’ in the same form 
with a similar admonition (1722). Lord 
Macclesfield afterwards reprinted a few more 
copies of the ‘De Statu’ with corrections, 
but still in the same form (1723). A second 
‘epistola’ in defence of the ‘ Archzologiz’ 
(not published by Burnet) is appended to the 
‘De Statu’ (1720), and this, with the epistle 
formerly published by the author, is ap- 
pended to the ‘De Statu’ (1723). Both 
treatises were surreptitiously reprinted in 
octavo, the ‘De Statu’ in 1726, and the ‘De 
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Fide’ in 1727. F. Wilkinson then printed 
an authoritative edition of the ‘De Fide’ in 
octavo, with a preface explanatory of its 
previous history, dated June 1727, and a 
similar edition of the ‘De Statu,’ with an 
appendix ‘De futura Judeorum Restaura- 
tione, in October 1727. A second edition of 
the ‘ Archxologie’ appeared in 1728. Dennis 
published a translation of the ‘De Fide’ in 
1728, and of the ‘De Statu’ in 1733. Various 
fragmentary translations were also published 
by piratical booksellers. A translation of 
the‘ Archeeologie, with remarks by Mr. Fox- 
ton, in 1729, and a translation of the ‘De 
Statu,’ with remarks by Matthias Earbery, in 
1727, second edition 1728, were catchpenny 
productions of Curll’s press, who no doubt 
sought to take advantage of the curiosity 
excited by the carefully limited impressions. 

[Biog. Brit. ; Carte’s Ormonde, ii. 546 ; Birch’s 
Life of Tillotson, p. lxxvii; Hickes’s Life of 
Kettlewell; Life of Burnet (by Dr. Ralph Heath- 
cote), prefixed to seventh edition of Theory 
(1759); Relation of Proceedings at the Charter- 
house upon occasion of King James II. present- 
ing a Papist, &c. (1689); Nichols’s Lit. Anecd., 
li, 195, iti. 540, vi. 221; Macaulay’s History, ii. 
293-4; Notes and Queries (1st ser.), i. ealis 
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BURNET, THOMAS, D.D. (d. 1750), 
rector of West Kington, Wiltshire, of New 
College, Oxford, became D.D. in 1720, and 
was prebendary of Salisbury from 1711 
till his death on 28 May 1750. He 
wrote: 1. ‘An Essay upon Government,’ 
1716, 2. ‘The Scripture-Trinity intelligibly 
explained,’ 1720, published anonymously. 
3. ‘The Demonstration of True Religion,’ 
in sixteen sermons (Boyle lecture), 1726. 
4, ‘The Argument set forth in a late book 
entitled Christianity as old as the Creation, 
reviewed and confuted, 17380. 5. ‘The 
Scripture Doctrine of the Redemption of the 
World by Christ,’ 1737. Kippis in the ‘ Bio- 
graphia’ mentions ‘Scripture Politics,’ which 
seems to be merely a misdescription of No. 1. 
Burnet is a fair and candid, but by no means 
a lively writer. In his treatises on the Tri- 
nity and atonement and redemption, he en- 
deavours to mediate between orthodox and 
Arian views. In his defences of revelation, 
as well as in his political treatise, he tries to 
reason logically from propositions assumed as 
axiomatic. In the dedication of his ‘Scrip- 
ture Doctrine’ to the Bishop of Salisbury, he 
says: ‘It was composed by broken snatches, 
and at such leisure time as I could steal from 
a life encumbered with disagreeable business, 
and embarrassed with care and difficulties.’ 

[Biog. Brit. under ‘Gilbert Burnet;’ Gent. 
Mag. 1750, p. 284.] R. G. 
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BURNET, Str THOMAS (1694-1753), 
judge, was grandson of the Scotch judge, Lord 
Cramond, and third and youngest son of Gil- 
bert Burnet, bishop of Salisbury [q. v.], by his 
second wife, Mrs. Mary Scott, a rich Dutch 
lady of Scotch extraction. He was born in 
1694, was educated at home, entered at Mer- 
ton College, Oxford, and in 1706 went to the 
university of Leyden, where he remained two 
years. Afterwards he travelled in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, and on his return 
entered at the Middle Temple in 1709. He 
appears to have been called to the bar in 
1715 (see a pamphlet, Letter to a Merry 
Young Gentleman, T. Burnet, Esq., 1715). 
His attention was, however, directed to 
politics, not law, and he was notorious among 
the men of his time about town for debauchery 
and wit. Swift, writing of the Mohocks to 
Stellain 1712, says: ‘The bishop of Salisbury’s 
son is said to be of the gang; they are all 
whigs.’ He published many pamphlets, for 
one of which, ‘Certain information of a cer- 
tain discourse,’ the government imprisoned 
him, A story is told that his father, finding 
him one day in deep meditation, asked him 
of what he wasthinking. ‘ Of a greater work 
than your lordship’s Reformation; of my 
own,’ said he. The whigs, on their acces- 
sion to power, rewarded him with the consul- 
ship at Lisbon, and Pope says of him and 
Ducket : 


Like are their merits, like rewards they share; 
That shines a consul, this commissioner. 


There he quarrelled with Lord Tyrawley, the 
English ambassador, and took a curious re- 
venge, by appearing on a great féte in a plain 
suit himself, but with lacqueys in suits copied 
from that which the ambassador was to 
wear. After remaining some years at Lis- 
bon he returned to England, and at length 
began practice at the bar; he was made a 
serjeant-at-law in Easter term 1736, and 
succeeded Serjeant Eyre as king’s serjeant 
in May 1740. He was appointed to a 
judgeship of the court of common pleas in 
October 1741, when Mr. Justice Fortescue 
became master of the rolls, and enjoyed a 
high reputation as a judgefor learning. He 
was not knighted until November 1745, when, 
with three other judges, he received that 
honour on the occasion of the bench ‘serjeants’ 
and bar presenting an address of ‘ utter de- 
testation of the present wicked and most un- 
grateful rebellion.” He was a member of the 
Royal Society. He died unmarried, at his 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on 8 Jan. 1758, 
of gout in the stomach, and was buried near 
his father at St. James’s Church, Clerkenwell, 
where, on taking down the church in Sep- 
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tember 1788, his body was found on the 
south side of his father’s, and was replaced 
in the same position in the new church 
(Nicuots, Lit. Anecdotes, i. 285). ‘By his 
death the public lost an able and upright 
judge, his friends a sincere, sensible, and 
agreeable companion, and the poor a great 
benefactor’ (Gent. Mag. xxiii. 51), Some 
scandal was created by a clause in his will 
that he ‘lived as he trusted he should die, in 
the true faith of Christ as taught in the 
scriptures, but not in any one visible church 
that I know of, though I think the church of 
England is as little stuffed with the inven- 
tions of men as any of them’ (7d. p.98). His 
writings were numerous, To his father’s 
‘History of my own Time’ he prefixed a 
life and copy of his will (cf. Letter, 10 Feb. 
1782, of Bishop Warburton to Dr. Stukely ; 
Nicuors, Lit. Iilustr. ii, 22). He is said 
to have submitted his father’s manuscript to 
the Duchess of Marlborough, who made some 


alterations, and to have curtailed it himself | 


(Burnet, Own Time (ed. 1823), Earl of 
Dartmouth’s note, ivy. 156, Earl of Hard- 
wicke’s note, iv. 158). The bishop’s will had 
directed that no passages should be omitted, 
and in the second volume Burnet had pro- 


mised to deposit the manuscript of both | 


volumes, written by the bishop’s amanuensis 
and corrected throughout by himself, in the 
Cotton Library, but failed to fulfil his pro- 
mise (see A Letter to Thos. Burnet, Esq., 
17236, and another pamphlet, Some Remarks 
on a late Letter to T. Burnet, 1786, appa- 
rently by ason of the nonjuror, Dr. W. Beach, 
of Salisbury). For the omitted passages see 
‘European Magazine,’ y. 27, 39, 157, 221, 
874, Others of his works are ‘Our Ancestors 
as Wise as we,’ by T. B., 1712, and a sequel, 
‘The History of Ingratitude ;’ ‘ Essays Di- 
vine, Moral, and Political, by the Author of 
“The Tale of a Tub,”’ 1714; ‘The True 
Character of an Honest Man;’ ‘ Truth if you 
can find it;’ ‘ A Letter to the People, to be 
left for them at the Booksellers’ ;’ ‘Some 
New Proofs by which it appears that the 
Pretender is truly James III,’ 1713 and 1714; 
‘A Second Tale of a Tub, 1715; ‘British 
Bulwark,’ 1715; ‘The Necessity of impeach- 
ing the late Ministry, a Letter to Earl of 
‘Halifax,’ three editions, 1715 ; ‘ Homerides, 
by Sir Iliad Doggerel’ (an attack on Pope 
in collaboration with Ducket); ‘The True 
Church of Christ,’ 1753; and a volume of 
posthumous poems, 1777. He also wrote in 
the ‘Grumbler,’ and replied to Granville’s 
vindication of General Monk against Gilbert 
Burnet’s strictures. 

[Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Biog. Brit, 
(Kippis), iii, 39-40 ; Nichols’s Life of Bowyer; 
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Chalmers’s Biog. Dict.; Gent. Mag. xxiii, 21, 98, 
xlix, 256 ; Johnson's Lives of the Poets, ‘ Gran- 
ville’; cf. Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. i. 71 and 588 ; 
An Account of the Life and Writings of T. 
Burnet, Esq., 1715; Pope’s Dunciad, iii. 179.] 
An Ets 


BURNETT, GEORGE (1776 ?-1811), 
miscellaneous writer, was the son of a re- 
spectable farmer at Huntspill in Somerset- 
shire, where he was born in or about 1776. 
He had more intellect than the rest of his 
family, and, after a suitable introduction to 
classical literature under the care of a clergy- 
man in the neighbourhood, he was sent to 
Balliol College, Oxford, with a view to his 
taking orders in the established church. 
After two or three years’ residence he became 
disgusted with a college life, and took part 
in the well-known scheme of ‘ pantisocracy’ 
with Coleridge and Southey. After lingering 
about for a year or two, dependent upon the 
supplies which he drew from his father, Bur- 
nett obtained admission as a student into the 
dissenting college at Manchester. He was 
appointed pastor of a congregation at Yar- 
mouth, but did not remain there long. He 
subsequently became, for a short time, a stu- 
dent of medicine in the university of Edin- 
burgh. Through the influence of friends he 
was at one time appointed domestic tutor 
to two sons of Lord Stanhope, but he idled 
away a month or more in a needless ex- 
cursion into the country, and had scarcely 
entered upon his charge when both his pupils 
—though not through any fault of his—left 
Lord Stanhope paid 
200/.—a year’s salary—to Burnett, who after- 
wards became an assistant surgeon in a 
militia regiment. ‘This situation he soon 


| quitted, and went to Poland with the family 


of Count Zamoyska, as English tutor, but in 
less than a twelvemonth returned to Eng- 
land, without any employment. Shortly 
afterwards he contributed to the ‘Monthly 
Magazine’ a series of letters which were 
reprinted under the title of ‘ View of the 


| Present State of Poland,’ Lond. 1807, 12mo. 


He next published ‘Specimens of English 
Prose Writers, from the earliest times to 
the close of the seventeenth century; with 
sketches biographical and literary ; includ- 
ing an account of books, as well as of their 
authors, with occasional criticisms,’ 3 vols, 
Lond. 1807, 8vo; a judicious compilation, 
forming a companion to George Lllis’s 
‘Specimens of the Early English Poets.’ He 
also wrote the introduction to the ‘ Univer- 
sal History,’ published under the name of 
Dr. Mavor. His last production, consisting 
of a selection from Milton’s ‘Prose Works,’ 
with new translations and an introduction 
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(2 vols. Lond. 1809, 12mo), was compiled at 
Huntspill in 1808-9, and dedicated to Lord 
Erskine. On its completion he left his na- 
tive place, and his relatives never received any 
communication from him afterwards, so that 
it is not known how he subsisted from No- 
vember 1809 till his death, which took place 
in the Marylebone infirmary in February 
1811. 

[Biog. Dict. of Living Authors (1816), 48; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man, i. 326, ili. 1564; Monthly 
Mag. xlii. 311; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. under ‘Burnet ;’ 
Cottle’s Recollections of Coleridge, i. 6, 246; cf. 
art. Taytor, WILLIAM, OF NORWICH (arches 


BURNETT, GILBERT THOMAS (1800- 
1835), botanist, was born on 15 April 1800, 
his father, Gilbert Burnett, a London surgeon, 
being a descendant of Bishop Burnet. He was 
educated by Dr. Benson at Hounslow Heath. 
Commencing medical study at the age of 
fifteen, he made medical botany his favourite 
pursuit, at atime when, in his own words, ‘the 
study entailed both on teacher and on pupil sar- 
casm and contempt.’ Soon after commencing 
practice as a surgeon he gave lectures on me- 
dical and general botany in the Great Wind- 
mill Street School of Medicine, and was made 
honorary professor to the Medico-Botanical 
Society. Becoming a popular lecturer, he fre- 
quently lectured at the Royal Institution, and 
gave aregular course at St. George’s Hospital. 
On the opening of King’s College, London, 
in 1831, he was chosen the first professor of 
botany, and was very zealous and successful 
asa teacher. He published in 1835 ‘Out- 
lines of Botany,’ in 2 vols., written in too 
diffuse a style, having previously edited 
Stephenson and Churchill’s ‘ Medical Bo- 
tany,’ in 38 vols. In 1835 he was elected 
professor of botany to the Apothecaries’ So- 
ciety, and gave a course of thirty lectures 
at their Chelsea garden; but it had scarcely 
ended when he died, worn out by multiplied 
literary, lecturing, and professional labours, 
on 27 July 1835. A large series of ‘ Illus- 
trations of Useful Plants employed in the 
Arts and Medicine,’ in 4 vols. 4to, beauti- 
fully drawn and coloured by his sister, M. A. 
Burnett, with text chiefly by Gilbert Bur- 
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nett, was published (1840-9) after his death. | 


Slight and delicate in person, with dark and 


sparkling eyes, Burnett was most vivacious | 


and interesting in style, modest and prepos- 
sessing in manners, accurate and precise, yet 
endowed with exquisite sensibility, and en- 
thusiastic for his science. 

Besides the above works, Burnett published 
two ‘ King’s College Introductory Lectures,’ 
1832 (British Museum, King’s College Lec- 
tures), and numerous papers in the ‘ Journal 
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of the Royal Institution’ and ‘ Quarterly 
Journal of Science,’ 1828-30. 


[Annua] Biography and Obituary 
264-75. G. 


BURNETT, JAMES, Lorp Monpoppo 
(1714-1799), Scotch judge, was the eldest. 
surviving son of James Burnett of Mon- 
boddo, Kincardineshire, by Elizabeth his 
wife, the only daughter of Sir William Forbes 
of Craigievar, bart. He was born in October 
or November 1714 at Monboddo, and was at 
first educated at home under the guidance of 
Dr. Francis Skene. Upon the appointment 
of his tutor to the chair of philosophy at the 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, Burnett ac- 
companied him thither. Here he zealously 
prosecuted the study of Greek philosophy, 
for which he retained a passionate attach- 
ment during the whole of his life. From 
Aberdeen he went to Edinburgh University. 
Having determined to adopt the bar as his 
profession, he afterwards went to the uni- 
versity of Gréningen and remained there for 
three years, studying the civil law. He then 
returned to Edinburgh, and, after passing his 
civil law examination on 12 Feb. 1737, was 
five days afterwards admitted a member of 
the Faculty of Advocates. During the tem- 
porary cessation of business owing to the 
rebellion of 1745, Burnett paid a visit to 
London, where he made the acquaintance of 
many of the literary characters of the day, 
including Thomson the poet, Lord Lyttelton, 
Dr. Armstrong, and Mallet. Theshare which 
he took in conducting the celebrated Douglas 
cause brought him into prominent notice at 
the bar. Thrice he went to France in the 
prosecution of this case ; the pleadings before 
the court of sessions lasted thirty-one days. 
In 1764 he was made sheriff of Kincardine- 
shire. After a brilliant and successful career 
as an advocate, on 12 Feb. 1767 he succeeded 
Andrew Fletcher, Lord Milton, as an ordi- 
nary lord of session, and thereupon assumed 
the title of Lord Monboddo, It is said that. 
he refused a seat in the court of justiciary, 
on the ground that the further work which 
it would have entailed would have prevented 
him pursuing his favourite studies in the 
vacation. In his judicial capacity he showed 
himself to be both a profound lawyer and an 
upright judge, and his decisions were free 
from those paradoxes which so frequently 
appeared in his writings as well as in his 
conversation. He was not, however, with- 
out peculiarities, even in the court of ses- 
sions, for instead of sitting on the bench with 
his fellow-judges, he always took his seat 
underneath with the clerks. Nor was he as 
a rule inclined to agree with his colleagues 


(1836), 
T. B. 
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in their decisions, but was generally in the 
minority and sometimes alone. Burnett is, 
however, best known to the world as a man 
of letters. ‘Of the Origin and Progress of 
Language’ was the first work which he pub- 
lished. It consisted of six volumes, the first 
of which appeared in 1778, the second in 
1774, the third in 1776, the fourth in 1787, 
the fifth in 1789, and the last in 1792. In 
this book he vindicated the honour of Greek 
literature, and among other curious and in- 
teresting opinions which abound in these 
volumes, he maintained that the ourang- 
outang was a class of the human species, and 
that its want of speech was merely acci- 
dental. The subject of his other work was 
‘Antient Metaphysics.’ This also consisted 
of six volumes, which appeared respectively 
in 1779, 1782, 1784, 1795, 1797, and 1799. 
It was written in defence of Greek philo- 
sophy, and like his first work was published 
anonymously. In both these books Burnett 
showed a most enthusiastic veneration for 
the learning and philosophy of the Greeks, 
and a contempt for everything that was of 
modern date. Many of his opinions, how- 
ever, appear less eccentric to us than they 
did to his contemporaries, most of whom re- 
ceived them with the utmost derision. It 
has been well remarked by a writer in 
the ‘ Encyclopeedia Britannica’ (9th edition) 
that ‘his views about the origin of society 
and language and the faculties by which 
man is distinguished from the brutes, afforded 
endless matter for jest by the wags of his 
day ; but readers of this generation are more 
likely to be surprised by the scientific cha- 
racter of his method and acuteness of his 
conclusions, than amused by his eccentricity. 
These conclusions have many curious points 
of contact with Darwinism and Neo-Kantism, 
His idea of studying man as one of the ani- 
mals, and of collecting facts about savage 
tribes to throw light on the problems of civi- 
lisation, bring him into contact with the 
one, and his intimate knowledge of Greek 
philosophy with the other.’ Burnett also 
collected the ‘Decisions of the Lords of 
Council and Session’ from 25 Noy. 1788 to 
7 March 1768. They were never published 
in his lifetime, but will be found in the fifth 


yolume of Brown’s ‘ Supplement to the Dic- | 


tionary of Decisions of the Court of Session’ 
(1826), pp. 651-941. : 

In private life Burnett was an amiable, 
generous, and kind-hearted man. Though 


in his habits he was exceedingly temperate | 


and lived much according to rule, yet he 
eatly delighted in the convivial society of 
is friends. It was his custom to entertain 
them at what he called his ‘learned suppers.’ 
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These suppers used to take place once a fort- 
night, during the sitting of the court, and 
among the usual guests were Drs. Black, Hut- 
ton, and Hope, Mr. William Smellie, and 
other scientific men of the day. A brilliant 
controversialist, Burnett was one of the 
keenest debaters at the meetings of the Select 
Society, which met weekly during session 
time at the Advocates’ Library. This so- 
ciety was founded by Allan Ramsay, the 
painter, in 1754, and numbered among its 
| members most of the eminent men of letters 
| in Edinburgh, including Hume, Adam Smith, 
Robertson, Lord Kames, and Wedderburn 
(afterwards Lord Loughborough). 

Burnett’s patrimonial estate at Monboddo 
was so small that it did not produce, during 
the greater part of his life, more than 300/. 
a year. He would not, however, either raise 
the rents or eject a poor tenant, but boasted 
| that his lands were more numerously peopled 
than any portion of equal extent in the 
neighbourhood, Hither he used to retire in 
the vacation, living as a plain farmer among 
his tenants, and treating them all with kind- 
ness and familiarity. Boswell relates the 
interesting visit which Dr. Johnson, during 
his tour to the Hebrides, paid Burnett at 
Monboddo (Croker’s Boswell, ii. 311-17). It 
was much to the credit of the latter’s hospi- 
tality that the meeting between two men of 
such fixed and determined opinions should 
have taken place without a single angry dis- 
cussion. About 1780 Burnett commenced 
making his annual visits to London. Asa 
carriage was not in common use among the 
ancients, he considered it to be an engine of 
effeminacy and idleness. He therefore always 
rode from Edinburgh to London on horse- 
back, attended by a single servant. This 
practice he continued until he was upwards 
of eighty years of age. On the last of these 
equestrian journeys he was talren ill on the 
way, and it was with difficulty that a friend 
who had overtaken him on the road per- 
suaded him to get into his carriage. The 
next day, however, Burnett continued his 
journey on horseback, and about eight days 
afterwards arrived safely at Edinburgh. 
While in London on these occasions he fre- 
quently attended the court, where George IT 
always received him with especial favour. 

After more than thirty-two years of judi- 
cial work Burnett died at his house in Hdin- 
burgh from the effects of » paralytic stroke 
on 26 May 1799, aged 85, ‘T'wo sketches of 
him by Kay will be found in the first volume 
of his ‘Etchings, Nos. 5 and 6. An en- 
graving by Charles Sherwin of a striking 
half-length portrait of Burnett by J. Brown 
| was published in 1787. 
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About 1760 Burnett married Miss Far- 
quharson, a relative of Marischal Keith, by 
whom he had one son and two daughters. 
His domestic life was unfortunate. His wife, 
a beautiful and accomplished woman, died 
inchildbed. His only son Arthur, in whose 
education he took the greatest delight, and 
who, as Boswell tells us, was examined in 
Latin by Dr. Johnson when on his visit to 
Monboddo, died at an early age. His second 
daughter, whose beauty was celebrated by 
Burns in his ‘Address to Edinburgh’ and 
in an elegy on her death (Works of Robert 
Burns, 1848, i.88, 125), was carried off by con- 
sumption at the age of twenty-five on 17 June 
1790. His only surviving child married Kirk- 
patrick Williamson, an eminent Greek scholar 
and the keeper of the Outer House rolls. 

(Tytler’s Memoirs of Lord Kames (1814), i. 
243-50; Kerr’s Memoirs of William Smellie 
(1811), i. 409-27, ii. 418; Kay’s Original Por- 
traits and Caricature Etchings (1877), i. 18-21, 
350, ii. 20, 368, 436, 438; Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson (Croker’s edit., 1831), ii. 311-17 et 
passim; Scots Mag. 1799, lxi, 352, 727-31; 
Encyclopedia Britannica (9th edit.), xvi. 179; 
Brunton and Haig’s Senators of the College of 
Justice (1833), pp. 531-3; Chambers’s Biogra- 
phieal Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen (1868), 
i, 248-50 ; Chalmers’s Biographical Dict. (1813), 
vii. 889-93.] G. F. R. B. 


BURNETT, JOHN (1729-1784), founder 
of the Burnett prize, was the son of an Aber- 
deen merchant, who belonged to the episco- 
pal church. Burnett was born in 1729, en- 
tered business in 1750, his father having failed 
shortly before, and made a competence. He 
was concerned in stocking-weayving and sal- 
mon-fishing. He and his brother paid off 
their father’s debts, amounting to 7,000J. or 
8,0007. Burnett was ‘hard at a bargain, 
but returned any profits which exceeded his 
expectations. He gave up attending public 
worship, lest he should be committed to the 
creed of a church, but gave religious instruc- 
tion to his servants. He was influenced by 
the example of Howard, the philanthropist, 
whom he probably met in 1776 in Scotland, 
and took an interest in various charitable 
movements. He died unmarried on 9 Noy. 
1784. He directed that part of his estate 
should be applied for the benefit of the poor 
of Aberdeen and the neighbourhood, and part 
to a fund for inoculation (the last was after- 
wards applied to vaccination), The remain- 
ing Income was to accumulate for a period, 
and then to be given as a first and second 
prize for essays in proof of the existence of a 
supreme Creator, upon grounds both of reason 
and revelation. In 1815 the first prize was 
won by William Laurence Brown [q.v. ],and 
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the second by John Bird Sumner, afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury. In 1855 the first 
prize (1,800/.) was won by the Rey. Robert 
A. Thomson, and the second by John Tul- 
loch, afterwards principal of St. Andrews, 
The funds have since been applied to the 
support of a lectureship on some branch of 
science, history, or archeology treated in il- 
lustration of natural theology. The first lec- 
tures under the new scheme were delivered at 
Aberdeen by Professor Stokes of Cambridge 
in November 1883. 


[Memoir by W. L. Brown prefixed to Essay on 
the Existence of a Supreme Creator, being the 
first Burnett prize essay; Aberdeen Free Press, 
6 Nov. 1883.] 


BURNETT, JOHN (1764?-1810), Scotch 
lawyer, was the son of William Burnett, pro- 
curator-at-law in Aberdeen, where he was 
born about 1764. He was admitted advocate 
at Edinburgh on 10 Dec. 1785. In 1792 he 
was appointed advocate-depute, and in Oc- 
tober 1803 sheriff of Haddingtonshire, In 
April 1810 he became judge-admiral of Scot- 
land. He was also for some time counsel 
for the city of Aberdeen. Hediedon 8 Dec. 
1810, while his work on the ‘ Criminal Law 
of Scotland’ was passing through the press. 
It was published in 1811. Though in certain 
respects imperfect and misleading, it is a 
work of great merit, the more especially that 
it is one of the earliest attempts to form a 
satisfactory collection of decisions in criminal 
cases. 


[Anderson’s Scottish Nation; Catalogue of the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. ] AW aa 


BURNETT, StrWILLIAM(1779-1861), 
physician, was born in January 1779 at Mont- 
rose, where he was apprenticed to a surgeon. 
He was appointed surgeon’s mate on board 
the Edgar, 74 guns, soon after his arrival 
at Edinburgh to pursue his medical studies. 
Later he served as assistant-surgeon in the 
Goliath under Sir J. Jervis, and was present 
at St. Vincent and the siege of Cadiz. Con- 
tinuing in the navy, and serving with great 
distinction at the Nile and Trafalgar, he re- 
ceived a C.B. and four war medals for his ser- 
vices. For five years after Trafalgar Burnett 
was in charge of the hospitals for prisoners of 
war at Portsmouth and Forton, His diligence 
in his most arduous hospital duties recom- 
mended Burnett in 1810 for the office of phy- 
sician and inspector of hospitals to the leds 
terranean fleet, then including 120 sail of 
all classes. His health became so much im- 
paired that he returned to England towards 
the end of 1818; but in March following he 
was able to undertake the medical charge of 
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the Russian fleet in the Medway, which was 
suffering severely from fever. He combined 
with this the charge of the prisoners of war 
at Chatham, among whom a virulent fever 
wasraging. When he took charge of the hos- 
pital ship one surgeon had died, two others 
were dangerously ill, and fifteen patients had 
gangrene of the lower limbs. The season 
was most inclement, snow lay deep, and the 
prisoners were disorderly ; yet Burnett went 
about his duties fearlessly, going alone among 
the prisoners, and gradually establishing an 
improved state of things. On the completion 
of this service Burnett settled at Chichester 
as a physician till 1822, when Lord Melville 
offered him a seat at the victualling board 
as colleague of Dr. Weir, then chief medical 
officer of the navy. Later he became physi- 
cian-general of the navy, and in this capacity 
introduced most valuable reforms. He first 
required regular classified returns of diseases 
from each naval medical officer, thus render- 
ing it possible to obtain accurate information 
about the health of the navy. He urged the 
erection of, and largely planned, the Melville 
Hospital at Chatham for naval patients. 
He introduced a much more humane treat- 
ment of naval lunatics at Haslar than had 
been previously practised. All the codes of 
instructions to naval medical officers of hos- 
pitals and ships were revised and greatly im- 
proved by him. In 1841 the naval medical 
corps testified their high regard for the bene- 
fits he had conferred on the service by pre- 
senting him with his full-length portrait 
by Sir M. A. Shee and a service of plate. 
He was largely instrumental in securing a 
better position for assistant-surgeons in the 
navy. Burnett published comparatively little, 
his chief writings being ‘An Account of the 
Bilious Remittent in the Mediterranean Fleet 
in 1810-13,’ London, 1814; ‘ Official Report 
on the Fever in H.M.S. Bann on the coast 
of Africa and amongst the Royal Marines 
in the Jsland of Ascension,’ London, 1824; 
and ‘An Account of a Contagious Fever 

revailing amongst the Prisoners of War at 

hatham,’ London, 1831. Burnett was a 
fellow of the Royal Society, M.D. of Aber- 
deen, L.R.C.P. 1825, and fellow 1836. He 
was Imighted on 25 May 1831, appointed 
physician-in-ordinary to the king on 13 April 
1835, and soon after created K.C.H. Queen 
Victoria made him a K.C.B.in 1850. It was 
much regretted by the medical profession that 
Burnett became a patentee on a large scale 
in connection with his well-known disinfect- 
ing fluid, a strong solution of chloride of 
zinc. His patent fluid for preserving timber, 
canvas, cordage, &c., was likewise largely 
used. On his retirement from active service 
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Burnett settled at Chichester, where he died 
on 16 Feb. 1861. 


[Lancet, obituary notice, 23 Feb. 1861; Munk’s 
Coll. of Phys. 1878, iii. 807.] Gaede: 


BURNEY, CHARLES (1726-1814), 
musician and author, was born at Shrews- 
bury on 12 April 1726. His grandfather, 
James MacBurney, lived at Great Hanwood, 
Shropshire, where (in the latter years of his 
life) he was land steward to the Earl of 
Ashburnham, Burney’s father, James Bur- 
ney, was born at Hanwood, and educated at 
‘Westminster under Dr. Busby. He subse- 
quently eloped with an actress of the Good- 
man’s Fields Theatre, by whom he had a 
large family. James MacBurney quarrelled 
with his son, and at a late age married a 
servant, by whom he had a son named Joseph, 
to whom he left all his property. Joseph 
Burney, however, soon squandered his estate, 
and afterwards gained his living as a dancing- 
master. James Burney was twice married, 
his second wife being a Miss Ann Cooper, an 
heiress and celebrated beauty. A year after 
this marriage James Burney adopted the 
profession of a portrait-painter, and some 
short time later left Shrewsbury and settled 
at Chester. Charles Burney and his twin 
sister Susanna were the youngest children by 
the second wife. On Burney’s parents re- 
moving to Chester he was left behind at 
Shrewsbury under the care of an old nurse, 
but subsequently he was sent to Chester, 
and educated at the free school. About 
1741 he returned to Shrewsbury and studied 
music under his eldest half-brother, James, 
who was organist of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, 
from 1735 until his death in 1789. Burney 
also studied under Baker, the organist of 
Chester Cathedral, a pupil of Blow. In 1744 
he met Arne, who was passing through 
Chester on his return from Ireland. Arne 
was so struck by his talent that he offered 
to take him as a pupil. Burney was accord- 
ingly articled to him, and went to live in 
London with an elder brother named Richard, 
who was already settled there. He remained 
under Arne for three years, during which 
period he contributed some music to Thom- 
son’s ‘ Alfred’ (Drury Lane, 80 March 1745). 
In 1747 Burney published six sonatas for two 
violins and a bass, dedicated to the Earl of 
Holdernesse. Shortly after he was intro- 
duced by Kirkman, the harpsichord maker, 
to Fulke Greville, who was so charmed by 
his talent and vivacity that he paid Arne 
3007. to cancel his articles, and took the young 
musician to live with him. During this 
period of his life Burney laid the foundation 
of his subsequent success both asa fashionable 
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music-teacher and as a finished man of the 
world. He was so much favoured by his 
patron that on the private marriage of the 
latter he was deputed to give the bride away. 
Not long after Greville’s marriage Burney 
fell in love with a Miss Esther Sleepe, whom 
he met at his brother Richard’s house in 
Hatton Garden, and to whom he was married 
in 1749, In the same year Burney was ap- 
pointed organist of St. Dionis Backchurch, 
at a salary of 30/. a year, and was (3 Dec.) 
elected a member of the Royal Society of 
Musicians. He was also engaged as conductor 
at the ‘New Concerts’ held at the King’s 
Arms, Cornhill. On 13 Dec. 1750 Mendez’s 
‘Robin Hood’ was produced at Drury Lane 
with music by Burney. This was a failure, 
but on the 26th of the same month it was 
retrieved by the success of the pantomime 
of ‘Queen Mab,’ to which Burney also wrote 
the music. A few songs in the latter work 
were published anonymously, ‘compos’d by 
the Society of the Temple of Apollo.’ 

But Burney’s London career was suddenly 
cut short by a severe illness which confined 
him to his bed for thirteen weeks. On his 
recovery he was ordered to leave town, and | 
accordingly accepted the post of organist at | 
Lynn Regis, where his annual salary was 
1202. Here he remained for upwards of nine 
years, occupied with much correspondence, 
plans for the ‘ History of Music’ which was | 
afterwards to make him famous, and riding 
about the country to his music lessons with 
a volume of Italian poetry in one pocket 
and a dictionary in the other. In 1759 he 
wrote music to an ode for St. Cecilia’s day, 
which was performed in costume, with much 
success, at Ranelagh Gardens, In 1760, his | 
health being completely restored, he returned 
to London and settled in Poland Street, 
where his time was soon fully taken up with 
teaching. In1761he sustained a severe loss 
in the death of his wife, who seems to have 
been fully his equal in intellect and culture. 
In Madame d’Arblay’s ‘ Memoirs’ there is a 
touching letter from Burney describing his 
loss in words which for once are not in his 
usual stilted manner. 

After his wife’s death Burney took his 
daughters Esther and Susanna to Paris, where | 
he left them at school. On his return, at 
Garrick’s suggestion, he adapted Rousseau’s 
opera ‘Le Devin du Village,’ which was 
produced at Drury Lane in 1766 (21 Nov.) 
as ‘The Cunning Man,’ without, however, 
achieving any great success. Shortly after- 
wards he was married privately to Mrs. Ste- 
phen Allen of Lynn, a widow with two 
children. In 1769 he undertook to set to 
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stallation at Cambridge as chancellor, but 
was prevented from accomplishing his pur- 
pose by the means at his disposal being so 
limited. He took the degree of Mus. Doc. 
at Oxford in June, and his exercise was per- 
formed on the 23rd of that month, Miss 
Barsanti being the principal soloist. The 
work was so successful that it was repeated 
at the three subsequent Oxford festivals, and 
was also ee at the Katharinenkirche 
at Hamburg under C. P. E. Bach. In the 
same year he published an ‘Essay towards 
the History of Comets,’ a work which in- 
cluded a translation by his first wife of a 
letter by Maupertuis. His astronomical pur- 
suits brought on an attack of rheumatic 
fever, on his recovery from which Burney 
began once more seriously to collect materials 
for his ‘ History of Music.’ For this purpose 
he left England in June 1770, well provided 
with influential letters of introduction, and 
proceeded to Italy by way of France and 
Switzerland. He visited all the principal 
Italian towns, and returned by way of Genoa, 
Lyons, and Paris. During his absence Mrs, 
Burney had bought a new house in Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, and Burney retired to 
the house of his friend Crispe, Chessington 
Hall, near Ewell, Surrey, where he prepared 
for the press his account of his foreign tour, 
which appeared in 1771. The book was a 
great success, and is still amusing and in- 
teresting, though much of the information 
contained in it was subsequently incorporated 
in the ‘ History of Music.’ In the same year 
he published a translation of a letter on 


| bowing by the great violinist Tartini. At 


the beginning of July 1772 he left England 
again, and travelled across Belgium to Ger- 
many, making his way as far as Vienna, and 
returning by Dresden, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Bremen, and the Netherlands. He arrived 
at Calais in December, and for nine days 
attempted to cross the Channel, but was pre- 
vented by bad weather. When he eventually 
reached London he was laid up with another 
severe illness, brought on by the hardships 
of the journey. During his illness the house 
in Queen Square had to be relinquished 
owing to some difficulty about the title, but 
Mrs. Burney bought another one (which had 
formerly belonged to Newton), 36 St. Mar- 
tin’s Street, Leicester Square. In 1773 Bur- 
ney published the account of his German 
tour (in 2 vols.), a very successful work. In 
the same year he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society. Three years later, and six 
years after the issue of his original plan, he 
published the first volume of his ‘ History 
of Music,’ which was dedicated to Queen 
Charlotte. A second edition of this volume ' 
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appeared in 1789; the second volume was 
published in 1782, and the third and fourth 
in 1789, The work was from the outset very 
successful, and was generally pronounced 
superior to the similar undertaking of Sir 
John Hawkins, which saw the light in 1776. 
‘Posterity, however, hasreversed the decision. 
. . . Burney, possessed of far greater know- 
ledge than Hawkins, better judgment, and a 
better style, frequently wrote about things 
which he had not sufficiently examined. Haw- 
kins, on the other hand, more industrious 
than Burney, was deficient in technical skill, 
and often inaccurate.’ Both works are of the 
highest value, and form the foundation of 
nearly every English work on musical his- 
tory which has appeared since; but Burney’s 
is disfigured by the undue prominence he 
gives to the fashionable music of his own 
day, and the lack of appreciation he dis- 
plays towards the compositions of the Eng- 
lish schools of the preceding centuries. 

In 1774 Burney issued a plan for the 
establishment of a music school in England 
upon the system he had seen in full success 
in Italy. In 1779 he drew up an account of 


the musical precocity of William Crotch, | 


which appeared in the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions’ of the Royal Society. At this 
period of his career Burney was a member 
of nearly every literary coterie of the day. 
He was on intimate terms of friendship with 
Johnson, the Thrales, Burke, Reynolds, Gar- 
rick, Mrs. Vesey, Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Chapone, 


and Mrs. Delany, many interesting particu- | 


lars as to whom are recorded in Mme. d’Ar- 
blay’s memoirs of herfather. In 1783 Burke 
gave him the post of organist at Chelsea 
Hospital, the salary of which was raised for 
his benefit from 30/.to 50/7. In 1784 he be- 
came a member of the Literary Club, and 
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defatigable musician published a life of Meta- 
stasio (in 3 vols.), after which he began to 
collect materials for a ‘ Dictionary of Music,’ 
a work in which he was interrupted by his 
wife’s death, which took place in October at 
Chelsea Hospital, where the Burneys were 
now living in rooms on the top story. To 
distract him from the state of depression 
which ensued, Madame d’Arblay persuaded 
her father to resume a poem on astronomy 
which he had begun several years previously, 
and this occupied him for some time, though 
it was ultimately destroyed unfinished. In 
1800 he received another severe blow in the 
death of his daughter Susanna (the wife of 
Major Phillips). She died on 6 Jan., and 
was buried in Neston churchyard, where 
Burney placed an epitaph to her memory. 
During the next few years he was occupied 
in writing the musical biographies for Rees’s 
‘Encyclopedia,’ for which work he received 
the large sum of 1,000/7. In 1806 Fox be- 
stowed upon him a pension of 300/. Towards 
the end of the following year Burney was 
seized with a paralytic stroke. From this, 
however, he recovered sufficiently to set 
about collecting materials for his ‘ Me- 
moirs,’ a work he had already begun in 1782. 
After his death these were considered by his 
daughter too prolix and discursive for pub- 
lication, but part of them is incorporated 
in the biography she published in 1832. In 
1810 he was made a foreign member of the 
Institut de France. After 1805 Burney 
almost retired from the world, spending 
most of his time in reading in his bedroom. 
He had survived most of his contemporaries, 
and had lived to see his own descendants 
to the fourth generation. He died at Chelsea 
on 12 April 1814, and was buried on the 20th 
in the hospital burial-ground. A tablet 


in 1785 published his account of the Handel to his memory, bearing an inscription by 
commemoration which took place at West-| his daughter, was erected in Westminster 


minster Abbey in the preceding year. In 
May 1786, on the death of Stanley, Burney ap- 
plied for the post of master of the royai music, 
and though he had a personal interview with 
George III, the post was given to Parsons. 
Probably the appointment of his daughter 
Frances (Madame d’Arblay) as keeper of the 
robes was made in order to compensate him 
for this disappointment. After the comple- 


tion of his ‘ History of Music’ he was much | 


engaged in writing criticisms in the ‘Monthly 
Review,’ but in 1793 he began to be subject 
to attacks of a nervous feverish character, 
and when suffering from these used only to 
write dry fugues and canons, His ill-health 
culminated in an attack of acute rheumatism, 
which was only cured after some time by 
a course of Bath waters. 
VOL. Ii. 
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In 1796 the in- | 


Abbey. In person Burney was short and 
slight, with prominent eyes and expressive 
features. All his biographies testify to 
the charm of his manner and brilliancy of 
his conversation. His portrait was painted 
(1) by Reynolds’s sister Frances ; (2) by Rey- 
nolds for Mrs. Thrale, at whose sale it was 
bought by Charles Burney (1757-1817) (q.v.] 
(it now belongs to Archdeacon Burney; a 
replica is in the Music School, Oxford) ; 
(3) by Barry, as one of the renowned dead 
in the ‘Triumph of Thames’ in the large 
room of the Society of Arts. His bust 
was executed by Nollekens in 1805, There 
is also a caricature of him in a print en- 
titled ‘A Sunday Concert,’ published 4 June 
1785. The Reynolds picture was engraved 
by Bartolozzi (1 April 1784), in the ‘ Euro- 
P 
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pean Magazine’ (1 April 1785), in outline 
in ‘ Public Characters’ (1798-9), and by H. 
Adlard in Busby’s ‘Concert-room Anecdotes 
(vol. ii.) In addition to the works already 
mentioned, Burney published an edition of 
the music sung in the Sistine Chapel in Holy 
week, and several concertos, sonatas, Xc., 
for harpsichord, organ, and stringed instru- 
ments, as well as a few songs and cantatas. 
[Madame d’Arblay’s Memoirs of Dr Burney, 
8 vols. 1832; Genest’s History of the Stage ; 
Parke’s Musical Memoirs, ii. 91; Harmonicon 
for 1832, pp. 215, 239; Quarterly Musical Re- 
view, iv. 29; Add. MS. 29905; Registers of 
St. Dionis Backchurch (Harleian Society, 1879); 
Gent, Mag. 1814, i. 421, ii. 93; Brit. Mus. Cat. 
of Printed Books; Grove’s Dict. of Music, 1. 
700a; Pohl’s Mozart and Haydn in London, 
i. 16.] W. B.S. 


BURNEY, CHARLES, D.D. (1757- 
1817), classical critic, the son of Charles Bur- 
ney, the historian of music [q. v.], was born on 
4 Dec. (his monument in Deptfordchurchsays 
the 3rd) 1757, at Lynn in Norfolk. In 1760 
his fatherremoved to London, and in 1768,on 
the presentation of the Earl of Holdernesse, 
the son was admitted to the Charterhouse. 
Thence he proceeded to Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, but left the university without taking 
a degree. He then became a student of 
King’s College, Old Aberdeen, where he gra- 
duated M.A. in 1781; he received the de- 
gree of LL.D. from Aberdeen and Glasgow 
in 1792; of M.A. from Cambridge in 1808, 
and of D.D. from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1812. 

In 1782 Burney became an assistant master 
at Highgate School, and soon after joined Dr. 
Rose, the translator of Sallust, in his school 
at Chiswick. In 1783 he married Rose’s 
daughter, and in 1786 he opened a school of 
his own at Hammersmith. Here he amassed 
considerable wealth and remained till 1793, 
when he removed his school to Greenwich; in 
1813 he resigned in favour of his son, the Rev. 
Charles Parr Burney, successively archdeacon 
of St. Albans and of Colchester, the friend of 
Bishop Blomfield, and a man of considerable 
social gifts. Burney himself took orders late 
in life, and was appointed to the rectory of 
Cliffe in Kent, and of St. Paul’s, Deptford, 
while carrying on his school at Greenwich ; 
he was collated toa prebendal stall in Lincoln 
Cathedral 10 June 1817. He wasalso chap- 
lain to the king, and shared his father’s and 
his sister Madame d’Arblay’s intimacy with 
the court. The prince regent accepted from 
him his father’s bust, and remarked that ¢ it 
was curious for the father to be the best judge 
ofmusicand the son the best Greek critic in the 
kingdom’ (Mx. pD’ARBLAY, Dr. Burney). He 
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died of apoplexy at Deptford, on 28 Dee. 
1817. 

Burney commenced his career as a classical 
critic about 1783, by writing articles in the 
‘Monthly Review, which had been founded 
by Rose in conjunction with Cleveland. Bur- 
ney’s connection with this periodical lasted 
for about three years. His most important 
contribution was an attack on the ‘ Mono- 
strophica’ of Huntingford. About the same 
time, on the recommendation of Dr. Parr, he 
became editor of the ‘ London Magazine,’ and 
continued to write for it till 1800. In that 
year he concluded his article on Porson’s 
‘Hecuba’ and Wakefield’s ‘ Diatribe.’ This 
attracted the notice of Hermann; part of it 
was translated into Latin by Gaisford, and 
inserted in a note appended to a reprint of 
Markland’s ‘Supplices’ of Euripides. Bur- 
ney’s separately published works are the fol- 
lowing: 1. ‘Tentamen de Metris Adschyli,’ 
1809. This, though praised by contempo- 
rary critics, adopts a theory which has since 
been exploded. 2. ‘Appendix in Lexicon 
Greecum a Scapula constructum,’ in Latin, 
1789. 3. ‘Philemonis Lexicon Technolo- 
gicum,’ 1812; taken from Boissonade’s trans- 
lation of a Paris manuscript ; the whole, as 
Bast (Epistola Critica, p. 37, n.) points out, 
had appeared in the Lexicon of Plavorinus, 
and contains little information, though re- 
printed by Osann at Berlin in 1821. 4. ‘Epi- 
stole ineditee R. Bentleii,’ 1807, printed 
for presentation only. It was reprinted by 
Friedemann in 1825 with the press errors cor- 
rected, 5. ‘Remarks on the Greek Verses 
of Milton,’ printed separately in 1790, and 
appended to Warton’s edition in 1791. This 
criticism establishes against Milton’s Greek 
verses the same thing that Dr. Johnson said 
of his Latin, ‘ that they are not secure against 
asterngrammarian.’ 6, Abridgment of‘ Dr. 
Pearson on the Creed,’ published in 1810, and 
probably written as a thesis for his degree in 
divinity. 7. Verses on the threatened inva- 
sion. Burney’s classical writings, however, 
were not equal to the reputation he enjoyed 
in his own day as forming with Parr and 
Porson one of the three representatives of 
English scholarship (v. BELon, Anecdotes of 
Literature, and the Sexagenarian, ch. xv.) 
The latter years of his life were devoted to 
the accumulation of his vast and, from its sys- 
tematic completeness, most valuable library. 

On his death his representatives, to pre- 
vent the dispersal of these treasures and to 
provide for his family, suggested to parlia- 
ment that the whole should be bought for 
the use of the nation. A committee recom- 
mended its purchase at 14,0007. After a 
spirited debate in the House of Commons, in 
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which Sir J. Mackintosh declared that the 
restoration of ‘a single passage in Demosthe- 
nes was alone worth the sum in the eyes 
of a free nation,’ it was agreed to purchase 
the whole for 13,500/.; and the collection 
was deposited in the British Museum under 
the name of the ‘ Burney Library.’ Its con- 
tents were thus classified by the committee 
of the House of Commons appointed to re- 
port upon it:—1l. The printed books num- 
bered from 13,000 to 14,000, and consisted 
mostly of classical editions bought by Burney 
at sales beginning with that of the Pinelli 
collection. The margins are covered with 
notes in Burney’s hand, in addition to those 
by Stephanus, Bentley, Markland, and others. 
The volumes were so arranged that the state 
of the classical texts could be seen from their 
first known production to their latest change. 
The editions of the leading classics, especially 
the Greek tragedians, exceeded in number 
those in the British Museum before the ac- 
cession of the former. 2. The manuscripts 
included the Townley Homer, considered to 
be of the thirteenth century, and valued by 
the commissioners at 1,000/. ; and two manu- 
scripts of the Greek orators assigned respec- 
tively to the thirteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. 3. A collection of newspapers from 


1603. 4. A collection of from 300 to 400 | 


volumes in quarto, containing materials for | | S 
pamphlets, mostly on professional subjects, 


a history of the stage. 4, Theatrical prints 
from the time of Elizabeth. 

[Cat. Brit. Museum; Forshall’s Preface to Bur- 
ney Catalogue in Brit. Museum ; Watt’s Biblioth. 
Brit.; European Mag. vol. lxxiii.; Gent. Mag. 
lxxxy. i. 369, lxxxvili. i, 419, lxxxix. i. 93; 
Annual Biog. and Obituary, 1819 ; Madame d’Ar- 
blay’s Memoirs of Dr. Burney ; Beloe’s Anecdotes 
of Literature, and Sexagenarian, ch. xv.; Parlia- 
mentary Debates and Report of Committers OU) 

. Gen, 


BURNEY, FRANCES. [See Arsray, 
Mapamz v’.] 

BURNEY, JAMES (1750-1821), rear- 
admiral, son of Dr. Charles Burney (1726- 
1814) [q. v. ],and brother of Madame d’Arblay 
[q. v.], entered the navy in 1764, and havin 
served on the coast of North America an 
in the Mediterranean with Captain Onslow 
in the Aquilon frigate, sailed with Captain 
Cook in his second voyage, 1772-4, during 
which time he was (17 April 1773) promoted 
to be lieutenant. In 1775 he was in the Cer- 
berus on the North American station, and was 
recalled to sail again under Cook in his third 
voyage. Consequent on the deaths of Cook 
and Clerke, he came home in command of the 
Discovery, and was confirmed as commander 
on 2 Oct. 1780, On 18 June 1782 he was ad- 
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vanced to the rank of captain, and appointed 
to the Bristol of 50 guns, in which he went 
out to the Hast Indies, and joined Sir Edward 
Hughes in time to take part in the last action 
of the war, off Cuddalore, on 20 June 1783, 
It was of this outward-bound voyage that 
Dr. Johnson wrote to Mrs. Thrale: ‘I ques- 
tion if any ship upon the ocean goes out at- 
tended with more good wishes than that 
which carries the fate of Burney. I love all 
of that breed whom I can be said to know, 
and one or two whom [ hardly know I love 
upon credit.’ From the East Indies Burney 
returned to England in ill-health, and did 
not serve again. When the war of the French 
revolution broke out, he made no application 
for a ship, and was consequently placed on 
the superannuated list, when his seniority 
would otherwise have entitled him to flag 
rank, His leisure had been, and continued 
to be, devoted to literature, and in 1803 he 
began the publication of ‘A Chronological 
History of the Discoveries in the South Sea 
or Pacific Ocean,’ which extended to 5 vols. 
4to, and was not completed till 1817; it is 
well known as the standard work on the sub- 
ject. He afterwards published ‘A Chrono- 
logical History of North-eastern Voyages of 
Discovery and of the Early Eastern Naviga- 
tions of the Russians, 1819, 8vo. He was 
also the author of several smaller works and 


but including ‘An Essay on the Game of 
Whist,’ 1821, 16mo, which ran through seve- 
ral editions. He died suddenly—a rear- 
admiral on the retired list—on 17 Noy. 1821. 
{[Gent. Mag. (1821), xcii. ii. 469; Annual 

Biography and Obituary (1828), vii. 437.] 
J. K. L. 


BURNEY, SARAH HARRIET (1770?- 
1844), novelist, the youngest daughter of Dr. 
Charles Burney (1726-1814) [q. v. ], was his 
only child by his second wife, Mrs. Stephen 
Allen, widow of a wealthy merchant at Lynn 
(Introd. to Diary of Mme. @ Arblay, i. 13). 
No date is given for the birth of Sarah Har- 
riet, but it must have been about 1770. Sarah 
Harriet Burney is referred to in 1778 as ‘little 
Sally’ by Mme. d’Arblay (Diary, i. 31), and 
in 1791 and 1792 she accompanied her half- 
sister to Hastings’s trial by express invitation 
of the queen. She could translate Ariosto 
from the Italian (Tales of Fancy, preceding 
vol. ii.), besides being an excellent French 
scholar; andon the arrival in England of the 
French émigrés in 1792, when she was staying 
at Bradfield Hall with Arthur Young the 
agriculturist (who had married her mother’s 
sister), she acted as interpreter between her 
uncle and the Due de Liancourt, who was 
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his frequent guest (Diary, v. 284-96). Miss 
Burney next resided at Chelsea College with 
her parents, where her mother died in 1796 
(Memoirs of Dr. Burney, iii. 224-5). At 
this date her father characterised her as of 
quick intellect and distinguished talents, a 
kind and good girl, but with no experience in 
household affairs. In 1796 she brought out 
her first novel, ‘Clarentine,’ anonymously. 
This was well received, and was read by the 
king and queen (Diary, vi. 128). In 1808 
she brought out ‘Geraldine Fauconberg ;’ 
in 1812 ‘Traits of Nature,’ the first edition 
of which ‘charming novel was sold in three 
months’ (Biog. Dict. of Living Authors), com- 
pelling a second issue the same year; and in 
1813 a second edition of ‘Geraldine Faucon- 
berg’ was called for. In 1814 Miss Burney 
lost her father, but she was not immediately 
removed from Chelsea College, whence, in 
December 1815, she published ‘ Tales of Fancy,’ 
with her name, dedicating the first tale to 
Lady Crewe, and the second, by royal permis- 
sion, to the Princess Elizabeth. After this she 
left England for Florence, where she passed 
several years, and where she began to write 
her ‘Romance of Private Life,’ which she 
published after her return home in 1839, the 
first tale in it being dedicated to Niccolini, 
the Italian singer, and the second to Lord 
Crewe. In 1844, on 8 Feb., Miss Burney died 
at Cheltenham (Gent. Mag. new ser. xxi. 
442), bequeathing some of her property to 
her half-nephew, Martin Charles Burney, the 
friend of Lamb (Annual Reg. 1852, p. 322). 

‘The Wanderer’ is frequently set down as 
one of Sarah Harriet Burney’s books. This 
is an error. It was written by Madame 
dArblay (Diary, vii. 15-16). 

{Mme. d’Arblay’s Diary, ed. 1854, i. Introd. 
18, 31, v. 159, 162, 191, 220, 258, 294-6, vi. 8, 
77, 128, vii. 15,16; Mme. d’Arblay’s Memoirs 
of Dr. Burney, 1832, i. 88, 97, ili. 224, 225, 410, 
425; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Gent. Mag. new ser. 
xxi, 442; Annual Reg. 1852, p. 3822; Biog. Dict. 
of Living Authors, 1816.] J. H. 


BURNEYEAT, JOHN (1631-1690), 
quaker, was born in 1631 at Crabtreebeck, 
near Loweswater, Cumberland. Until he be- 
came a quaker his history is unknown. From 
a scanty journal he kept we learn that he 
was an uneducated, hard-working farmer, 
sensitively religious, and, like so many of 
his fellow north-countrymen, dissatisfied 
both with the formality of the Anglican 
church and the narrowness of the puritans. 
When George Fox and a number of his fol- 
lowers went into Cumberland in 1653, Burne- 
yeat attended some of their meetings, and 


being, to use his own words, ‘convinced of | 
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the blessed truth, became a Friend. For 
the next few years he continued his farming, 
and, although ‘he was diligent in attending 
meetings,’ and occasionally ‘testified’ pub- 
licly, he does not appear to have been either 
imprisoned or fined. In 1657 he felt it his 
duty to take a more prominent part in the 
affairs of the sect, and, in obedience to what 
he deemed a divine command, attended a 
service at Aspetry ‘Steeple-house,’ where, 
the preacher propounding some subtle ques- 
tions, he attempted to reply,and was promptly 
turned out. From this time he constantly 
attended and disturbed services, with the re- 
sult that he was frequently threatened and 
occasionally beaten. Towards the end of 
this year he was imprisoned at Carlisle for 
brawling, though in fact he had been merely 
a silent attendant at the service at which he 
was arrested; but, after being detained for 
nearly six months, was discharged without 
trial. In 1658 he made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to plant quakerism in Scotland, and 
then, after spending a few months on his 
farm, he made a similar effort in Ireland, 
where he was imprisoned several times for 
short periods, and was more than once nearly 
starved to death in crossing what were then 
almost uninhabited parts of the island. Burne- 
yeat was a born missionary, and in 1660 
felt ‘moved’ to visit America. For nearly 
two years he resisted the impulse, until, its 
strength increasing, he sought out George Fox 
and consulted him on the matter. Shortly 
afterwards he was again arrested and sent 
to prison for refusing to take the sacrament, 
and was treated with considerable harshness, 
According to his own account he was re- 
leased at the end of fourteen weeks, because 
‘there was a bowling-alley before the prison 
door, where several of the magistrates and 
others used to come to their games; and 
hearing my voice they were offended and 
sent me away.’ In 1664 he sailed from Gal- 
way for Barbadoes, where he was occupied 
for several months in endeavouring to coun- 
teract the heretical practices which John 
Perrot had introduced among the quakers 
in that island. From Barbadoes he went to 
Maryland, and thence to Virginia. Here, 
too, he found Perrot’s heresies had been 
planted, and the greater part of his time was 
occupied in rooting them out. When this 
was done he visited the Friends in New Eng- 
land, and in 1667 he returned to his native 
country. The next three years were occu- 
pied with journeys which embraced the 
greater part of England, Ireland, and Wales, _ 
According to Besse’s ‘ Sufferings,’ in 1670 he 
was fined 20/. for speaking at a meeting at 
Devonshire House, Bishopsgate; and, as he 
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repeated the offence a fortnight afterwards, 
he was sent to Newgate. A few months 
later he and William Simpson, the author of 
the far-famed ‘Going Naked a Sign, again 
_ sailed for America, where Burneyeat stayed 
as an unpaid preacher for several years, A 
feeling of much bitterness had developed 
among the American Friends against their 
brethren in England, and especially against 
‘George Fox and his papers of wholesome 
advice, and, hearing that Fox and some of 
his immediate followers were coming to 
America, Burneyeat set himself the task of 
allaying ill-feeling, and was so successful 
that when Fox and his companions landed 
they received a hearty welcome from the 
colonists, nor through the whole of their 
nets stay does there appear to have 
en the slightest display of animosity. At 
Rhode Island Burneyeat with several other 
uakers took part in a dispute with Roger 
illiams, who complains, and not without 
reason, that he was barely permitted to speak, 
and who, to justify his position, wrote a book 
entitled ‘George Fox digg’d out of his Bur- 
rows, in reply to which Burneyeat, in con- 
ieee with Fox, published ‘A New-Eng- 
and Fire-Brand Quenched, a work which 
at the time enjoyed considerable popularity. 
Burneyeat accounts for the fulness with which 
the dispute is recorded by asserting that it 
had been taken down in shorthand. In 1673 
he left America, and, returning to England, 
spent most of his time in visiting and over- 
looking various quaker societies. In the fol- 
lowing year he was one of the Friends chosen 
to inquire into and settle the dissensions in 
Westmoreland caused by the eccentricities of 
Story and Wilkinson, but his efforts were ut- 
terly futile. Somewhat later he again visited 
Ireland, where in 1683 he married. During 
the same year the Irish authorities became 
troubled by the rapid increase of quakerism in 
that island,and Burneyeat, who was the most 
active disseminator of the creed, was arrested 
at a meeting and sent to prison, though no 
formal charge seems to have been brought 
against him, After two months he was un- 
conditionally released by order of the Earl of 
Arran. In 1688 his wife died, and was buried 
near Dublin, From this time Burneyeat ap- 
pears to have resided almost entirely in Ire- 
land, and, though he continued to preach, his 
high character protected him from legal mo- 
lestation. He died in 1690, and was buried at 
the New Garden burial-ground, near Dublin, 
haying been a quaker minister for twenty- 
three years. All the various ‘testimonies’ 
to him which remain concur in representing 
him as a fine type of man, humble, patient, 
earnest, and moderate. ‘And in all his tra- 
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vels,’ says one of these ‘testimonies’ quaintly, 
‘into whose house he entered he was content 
with such things as were set before him, were 
they ever so mean, which was great satisfac- 
tion to many poor, honest Friends among 
whom his lot was cast.’ He left one son, 
Jonathan, who became a quaker minister at 
the age of twelve, and died in Cumberland 
in 1723, Unlike so many of the early Friends, 
Burneyeat was not a voluminous writer; but 
though his scholarship was small and his 
literary style poor, his works were much es- 
teemed during the early part of the eighteenth 
century, owing to their earnest spirit of piety. 

The following is a fairly complete list of 
his works: 1. ‘A New-England Fire-Brand 
Quenched ; being an answer to a slanderous 
book entituled “ George Fox digg’d out of his 
Burrows,”’ &c. By John Burneyeat [and 
George Fox], 4to, 1679, 2. ‘An Epistle 
from John Burneyeat to Friends in Penn- 
sylvania,’ &c., 4to, 1686. 3. ‘The Innocency 
of the Christian Quakers manifested, &c. 
By John Burneyeat eee Amos Strettel], 
4to, 1688. 4, ‘The Holy Truth and its Pro- 
fessions defended,’ &c. By John Burneyeat 
[and John Watson], 4to, 1688. 

His collected works were published in 
1691 under the title of ‘The Truth exalted 
in the Writings of that Eminent and Faith- 
ful Servant of Christ, John Burneyeat, &c., 
with Prefaces to the Reader and several 
testimonies from various Friends in England, 
Ireland, and America.’ No life of Burneyeat 
has ever been published, and the scanty rem- 
nants of his history can only be gleaned from 
the testimonies of his friends and occasional 
references in the works of himself and his 
contemporaries. 

[Fox’s Journal; Wight’s Quakers in Ireland; 
Smith’s Catalogue of Friends’ Books; MSS. in 
the Library of the Meeting for Sufferings, Deyon- 
shire House, Bishopsgate Street.] A.C. B. 


BURNHAM, RICHARD (1711-1752), 
biographer, was born at Guildford, Surrey, 
in 1711, of pious parents. He collected the 
dying sayings of more than a hundred pious 
persons, with some account of their lives 
and last hours. He died in 1752, and in the 
following year was published ‘ Pious Memo- 
rials; or the Power of Religion upon the 
Mind in Sickness and at Death,’ by the Rev. 
Richard Burnham, with a recommendatory 
preface by the Rev. James Hervey, author of 
the ‘Meditations.’ Besides the preface, Mr. 
Hervey added to the ‘ Memorials’ an account 
of Richard Burnham himself, by which it 
appears he preached for a few years to a 
small congregation, and ended his life on 
4 June 1752, When he was dying, seeing 
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his wife ‘in a flood of tears, he said, ‘My 
dear, don’t let us part in a shower.’ The 
‘Pious Memorials’ were reprinted at Paisley 
in 1788 with additions, and again enlarged in 
1789. It was reprinted with a continuation 
by the Rev. George Burder in 1820, forming 
a large octavo volume, and a stereotyped re- 
print is still on sale. 

[Hervey’s Account of Richard Burnham, in 
the Memorials, 1753.] oud. ht 


BURNHAM, RICHARD (1749?-1810), 
baptist minister, was born about 1749, of 
poor parents. In his youthful days he re- 
sided at High Wycombe, and attended the 
Wesleyan chapel there, and in his early man- 
hood was solicited to preach. He was after- 
wards baptised by T. Davis of Reading, joined 
a baptist church, and was regularly ordained 
for the ministry. He was then chosen as 
pastor by a few people at Staines, but they 
were so poor as to be unable to support 
him; this led to his leaving Staines. He 
removed to London, and in 1780 preached in 
Green Walk, on the Surrey side of Blaclfriars 
Bridge, where he stayed about two years, 
removing first to Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, andafterwards to Chapel Street, Soho; 
and when John Martin’s people left for Store 
Street in 1795, Burnham took the chapel in 
Grafton Street vacated by them, where he 
remained till his death, 30 Oct. 1810, aged 
62. He was buried at Tottenham Court 
Chapel. The inscription on his gravestone 
is given in full in Wilson’s ‘ Dissenting 
Churches,’ with an account of Burnham. His 
‘Funeral Sermon,’ preached by William 
Crawford of Ewer Street, Southwark, in- 
cluding some account of Burnham’s life, was 
published in 1810, Burnham was the author 
of a small volume of ‘New Hymns’ printed 
in 1783; it was subsequently enlarged, and 
in 1803 was reprinted with considerable addi- 
tions, numbering 452 hymns. Nine of these 
appear in ‘Songs of Grace and Glory,’ 1871. 
Burnham also published ‘The Triumphs of 
Free Grace’ in 1787, including an account 
of his experience and call to the ministry ; 
and in 1806 ‘ Five Interesting Letters,’ and 
an ‘ Elegy on the Death of Lord Nelson.’ A 
portrait of Burnham appears in some copies 
of his hymn-book. He was succeeded at 
Grafton Street by John Stevens, afterwards 
of Meards Court, Soho. 

[Crawford’s Funeral Sermon for R. Burnham, 
1810; Burnham’s own account of himself in his 
Triumphs of Free Grace, 1787; and Wilson’s 
Dissenting Churches, iy. 25-9.] As sty ay 


BURNS, ALLAN (1781-1813), surgeon 
and anatomist, was born at Glasgow on 


18Sept.1781, his father, Dr. John Burns, being 
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minister of the Barony Church. He com- 
menced medical study at fourteen under his 
brother, John Burns [q. v.], who then lectured 
on anatomy and surgery in Glasgow. In 1804 
he went to London to seek medical service 
in the army, and was induced to go to St. 
Petersburg to take charge of a hospital about 
to be established by the Empress Catherine 
on the English plan ; but finding the position 
uncongenial, he returned to Scotland in a few 
months. Burns now established himself as 
a lecturer on anatomy and surgery at Glas- 
gow, his brother having given up his lectures 
on anatomy, owing to a body-snatching 
scandal, He attained very considerable suc- 
cess, being both vivid in illustration and 
accurate in knowledge. In 1809 he published 
‘Observations on Diseases of the Heart,’ and 
in 1812 ‘ Observations on the Surgical Ana- 
tomy of the Head and Neck;’ but from 1810 
his health began to fail, and his promising 
career was cut short by his death on 22 June 
1813, 

[{R. Chambers’s Eminent Scotsmen (Thomson), 
i, 251.] Grea 


BURNS, ISLAY, D.D. (1817-1872), theo- 
logical writer, brother of William Chalmers 
Burns [q. v.], was born in 1817 at the manse 
of Dun in Forfarshire, where his father (after- 
wards translated to Kilsyth, near Glasgow) 
was minister. He received the chief part of 
his education at the grammar school of A ber- 
deen, under Dr. James Melvin, a celebrated 
teacher of Latin, and at Marischal College 
and University, Aberdeen, and the university 
of Glasgow. Studying for the ministry, he 
was ordained in 1843 to the charge of St. 
Peter’s Free church, Dundee, in succession 
to the Rey. R. M. M‘Cheyne, a man of emi- 
nent spirituality and power. In 1863 he re- 
ceived the degree of D.D. from the university 
of Aberdeen, and in 1864 was chosen to a 
professor’s chair in the theological college 
of the Free church, Glasgow. In this office 
he remained during the rest of his life. Burns 
was remarkable for a combination of evan- 
gelical fervour with width of culture and 
sympathy, a strong esthetic faculty and a 
highly charitable spirit. To the diligent and 
successful discharge of his duties, first as a 
minister of the gospel and then as a profes- 
sor, he added considerable literary activity. 
His chief writings were: 1. ‘A Series of 
Tissays on the Tractarian and other Move- 
ments in the Church of England, published 
in the ‘British and Foreign Evangelical Re- 
view.’ 2. ‘ History of the Church of Christ, 
with special reference to the delineation of 
faith and life.” 3. ‘The Pastor of Kilsyth,’ 
a sketch of the life of his father. 4, Me« 
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a a ee 
moir of his brother, Rev. W. C. Burns, M.A., | one of the earliest members of the Evangelical 


missionary to China. A posthumous volume 
of ‘Select Remains’ was published in 1874. 


[Blaikie’s Memoir, prefixed to Select Remains 
of Islay Burns, D.D., London, 1874; personal 
knowledge. ] WeeGieb. 


BURNS, JABEZ, D.D. (1805-1876), non- 
conformist divine, was born 18 Dec. 1805, at 
Oldham in Lancashire, where his father was 
a chemist. He was educated at a school at 
Chester, and at the grammar school of Old- 
ham, which he left to engage in commercial 
pursuits at York and Bradford. For about 
three years he managed a bookselling business 
at Keighley. His mother, who died in his 
early childhood, was a Wesleyan, and named 
him after Dr. Jabez Bunting. Burns early in 
life joined the Methodist New Connexion, and 
at the age of sixteen delivered his first public 
address in a methodist house near York. In 
1824 Burns married Jane, the daughter of 
Mr. George Dawson of Keighley. He re- 
moved in 1826 to London. Here in the midst 
of hardship he commenced his career as a reli- 
gious writer by the compilation of the ‘ Chris- 
tian’s Sketch Book,’ 12mo, London, 1828, 
eighth edition 1835, &c., of which a second se- 
ries, with the same title, was issued in 1835 ; 
and the ‘Spiritual Cabinet,’ 18mo, London, 
1829, and other editions. Previously to this 
date he had been baptised by the Rev. Mr. 
Farrent, the pastor of a general baptist con- 
gregation at Suffolk Street Chapel, in the 
Borough; but he did not sever his relations 
with the Methodist New Connexion. Aftera 
few months spent in mission work on behalf 
of the general baptists in Edinburgh and 
Leith in 1829, he was from 18380 to 1835 the 
pastor of a congregation connected with that 
body in Perth. He travelled over a large ex- 
tent of country during that period, preaching 
ontemperance. While at Perth Burns edited 
the ‘ Christian Miscellany.’ In May 1835 he 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the general 
baptist congregation assembling in A‘non 
Chapel, New Church Street, Marylebone, and 
in June finally removed with his family to 
London. His congregation at first was small, 
but owing to his enthusiasm it increased so 
much that twice in the first twenty-five years 
of his ministry at Paddington it was found 
necessary to enlarge the building in which 
it worshipped. 

Burns had much influence as a preacher 
and public speaker, especially on temperance. 
He is said to have been the first clergyman 
of any denomination to preach teetotalism 
from the pulpit. He delivered thirty-five an- 
nual temperance sermons, beginning 16 Dec. 
1839, many of which were published. He was 


Alliance, formed in 1845, In 1847 Burns paid 
his first visit to America, as one of the two 
delegates from the General Baptist Associa- 
tion of England at the triennial conference of 
the Freewill Baptists of the United States. 
He published ‘ Notes of a Tour in the United 
States and Canada in the Summer and Au- 
tumn of 1847,’ 8vo, London, 1848. Hevisited 
America again in 1872. In 1869 he visited 
Egypt and Palestine, and prepared a ‘ Help- 
book for Travellers to the East; including 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, and Italy,’ 
8vo, London, 1870. Burns died at his resi- 
dence in Porteus Road, Paddington, on Mon- 
day, 31 Jan. 1876, The Wesleyan University 
in Middletown, Connecticut, conferred upon 
Burns in 1846 the honorary degree of D.D., to 
which the faculty of Bates’ College, Lewiston, 
Maine, added that of LL.D. in 1872. 

Burns wrote a vast number of religious 
books year by year. In 1837 he issued a very 
popular work, entitled ‘The Golden Pot of 
Manna; or Christian’s Portion, containing 
Daily Exercises on the Person, Offices, Work, 
and Glory of the Redeemer,’ 2 vols. 8vo. In 
the fifth edition the title was altered to ‘The 
Christian’s Daily Portion,’ 1848. Similar 
works were entitled ‘Christian Exercises for 
every Lord’s Day, morning and evening, in the 
Year, 12mo, London, 1858, second edition 
1859; ‘The Preacher’s Magazine and Pastor's 
Monthly Journal,’ sixty-six parts, between 
April 1839 and September 1844; ‘One Hun- 
dred Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons,’ 
4 vols., London, 1836-9, which have gone 
through fourteen editions; ‘Sketches of Dis- 
courses for Sunday Schools and Village 
Preaching,’ 12mo, London, 1888, revised edi- 
tion, with three additional ‘Sketches,’ 1846, 
new edition, revised and enlarged, 1860; 
‘Sermons, chiefly designed for Family Reading 
and Village Worship,’ 12mo, London, 1842; 
‘One Hundred and Fifty Original Sketches 
and Plans of Sermons, comprising various Se- 
ries on special and peculiar Subjects, adapted 
for Week Evening Services,’ 8vo, London, 
1866; and finally ‘Two Hundred Sketches and 
Outlines of Sermons as preached chiefly in 
Church Street Chapel, Edgware Road, Lon- 
don, since 1866,’ 8vo, London, 1875. Burns 
prepared and edited the ‘ Pulpit Cyclopedia 
and Christian Minister’s Companion,’ 4 vols, 
8vo, London, 1844. 

Less important books by Burns were: 
‘The Mothers of the Wise and Good, or 
select Essays on Maternal Duties and In- 
fluence,’ 12mo, London, 1846 ‘ Christian 
Philosophy, or Materials for Thought,’ 12mo, 
London, 1845, second edition, revised and 
enlarged, 1849, ‘a book of ideas ;’ ‘ Doctrinal 
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Conversations,’ &c., 12mo, London, 1849,new 
edition, revised and enlarged, under the title 
of ‘The Universal Love of God and Responsi- 
bility of Man,’ &c.,12mo, London,1861; ‘Light 
forthe Sick Room: a Book for the Afilicted,’ 
12mo, London, 1850; ‘Light for the House of 
Mourning: a Book for the Bereaved,’ 12mo, 
London, 1850; ‘The various Forms of Reli- 
gion,’ 12mo, London, 1851; ‘The Marriage 
Gift Book and Bridal Token,’ 8vo, London, 
1863; ‘A Retrospect of Forty-five Years’ 
Christian Ministry: Public Work in other 
Spheres of Benevolent Labour, and Tours 
in various Lands, with Papers on Theolo- 
gical and other Subjects in Prose and Verse,’ 
8vo, London, 1875; and several works for 
the young. 

[Perthshire Advertiser, 4 Feb. 1876 ; the Bap- 
tist, the Freeman, and the Christian World, 
4and 11 Feb. 1876; Burns’s Retrospect of Forty- 
five Years’ Christian Ministry, 1875 ; and an ar- 
ticle entitled The Late Rev. Dr. Jabez Burns— 
Life and Labours, contributed by the Rev. Dawson 
Burns to the Baptist Magazine, March 1876, and 
reproduced in the Baptist SD a 


BURNS, JAMES (17th cent.), author of 
the ‘Memoirs of the Civil War and during 
the Usurpation from 1644 to 1661,’ was born 
at the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He was a merchant in Glasgow, and 
for some time bailie of that city. Little is 
known of his history, but he is supposed to 
be the son of one Robert Burns, who is men- 
tioned in M‘Ure’s ‘ History of Glasgow,’ and 
whose name appears in the ‘ List of Linen 
and Woollen Drapers, commonly called Eng- 
lish Merchants, since the year 1600.’ The 
manuscript of his ‘Memoirs’ is lost, but 
there is a transcript of them, which is evi- 
dently much mutilated, by George Crawford, 
historian of Renfrewshire. The ‘Memoirs’ 
are filled with detailed accounts of the inci- 
dents which befell the nobility of Scotland 
during the stormy period of which they treat. 

[Stevenson’s Historical Fragments relative to 
Scottish Affairs from 1635 to 1664, 1833.] N. G. 


BURNS, JAMES (1789-1871), ship- 
owner, third son of Rey. John Burns, minister 
of the Barony parish, Glasgow, and brother of 
the surgeonsJohn and Allan Burns [q. v.],was 
born on 9 June 1789, Entering into business 
as ashipowner with his brother, George Burns, 
he, along with him, began in 1824 to employ 
steam navigation. Six years laterthey formed 
a connection with the MacIvars of Liverpool, 
and in 1839 their business was extended by the 
formation of the famous Cunard Company for 
the establishment of a line of ocean steamers, 
The company included Messrs. Cunard and 
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Maclvar, and the first ocean steamer sailed 
from Liverpool on 4 July 1840. Latterly 
James Burns retired from the business to his 
estate of Bloomhall, Dumbartonshire, where 
he carried out as a landed proprietor a system 
of enlightened improvements. He was & 
liberal supporter of religious and Seat 
pic enterprises. He died on 6 Sept. 1871, 
and was succeeded in his estates by his only 
son, John William Burns. 


[Glasgow Herald, 8 Sept. 1871; Old Country 
Houses of the Glasgow Gentry, p. 220.] ae 
TF, H: 


BURNS, JAMES DRUMMOND (1823- 
1864), presbyterian minister and poet, was 
born in Edinburgh 18 Feb. 1823, and edu- 
cated on the charitable foundation of Heriot’s 
Hospital. Heand two other lads got through 
the prescribed curriculum two years be- 
fore the usual time of leaving; whereupon 
the governor sent them to the rector’s (Dr. 
Carson’s [q.v.]) class at the high school, a 
thing never done before. His early religious 
impressions were given to him at the New 
Greyfriars church, of which Daniel Wilkie 
was minister. In November 1837 he entered 
the arts classes at the Edinburgh university as 
a Heriot bursar; he owed much to the influ- 
ence of the moral philosophy lectures of John 
Wilson (‘Christopher North’), In Novem- 
ber 1841 he proceeded to the divinity classes 
under Chalmers and David Welsh, and fol- 
lowed them in 1848 to the new divinity hall 
established by the Free church. Early in 
1845 Chalmers sent him to preach at the 
Free church, Dunblane; though he stuck in 
the morning sermon, he was at once called 
by the congregation, and was ordained at 
Dunblane in August. Overworksoon brought 
on an alarming attack in the right lung, and 
he was advised to winter in Madeira. He 
was appointed to the congregation at Funchal 
under the Free church colonial mission, and 
landed 21 Sept.1847. His diary of this period, 
though chiefly occupied with devotional and 
theological matter, gives interesting glimpses 
ofa poeticnature. Heleft Madeira 27 May and 
arrived at Broadstairs 11 June 1848. Under 
medical advice he was induced to return, with 
a view to take permanent charge of the pres- 
byterian congregation at Funchal. Set free 
from Dunblane on 4 Oct. he sailed again on 
6 Oct. and arrived on 1 Nov. But his stay 
was not lasting. Owing to the failure of the 
vintage and the diminished influx of invalids, 
his congregation fell off. In the summer of 
1853 he left Madeira considerably improved 
in health, After preaching at Brighton and 
St. Heliers, he settled (on 22 May 1855) with 
the newly formed presbyterian congrega- 
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tion in Well Walk, Hampstead. His mi- 
nistry was successful, and a new church was 
built. In 1863 a manse wasadded. Burns 
was aman of catholic spirit; he admitted, 
as a member of his church, one who frankly 
said he ‘was not a strict presbyterian,’ and 
who professed simply to be a Christian. His 
preaching was practical and emotional, rather 
than dogmatic; its effect was much assisted 
by a voice which is said to have resembled 
that of Maurice. His personal influence 
was stronger than his pulpit work. In the 
man there was a vein of kindly humour, 
which never lighted up his preaching. He 
was one of the examining board of the Eng- 
lish Presbyterian Theological College. In 
church courts he took little part; but going 
in 1868 to the English presbyterian synod 
at Manchester, and thence on a deputation 
to the Free church assembly in Edinburgh, 
he contracted a severe cold. In January 
1864 he went to Mentone. In May he re- 
sorted to Switzerland, but returned to Men- 
tone in October, and there died on Sunday, 
27 Nov. 1864. He married, in the autumn 
of 1859, Margaret, daughter of Major-gene- 
ral John Macdonald, of the Bengal service, 
and widow of Lieutenant A. Procter, of the 
same. He published: 1. ‘The Vision of Pro- 
phecy, and other Poems, Edin, 1854, 8vo 
(the ‘Vision’ is poor, and its prominence 
injured the bool, but it came to a second 
edition, Edin. 1858, 8vo). 2. ‘The Heavenly 
Jerusalem, or Glimpses within the Gates,’ 
1856, 16mo (poems). 3. ‘ The Climax, or 
on Condemnation and no Separation, a ser- 
mon [Rom. viii. 17, 18], with an Illustra- 
tion by another Hand,’ 1865, 8vo. Besides 
these he contributed the article ‘ Hymns’ to 
the eighth edition of the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica ;’ and a series of papers on the 
cities of the Bible to the ‘ Family Treasury,’ 
edited by Rev. A. Cameron. His‘ Remains’ 
(see below) consist of hymns and miscel- 
laneous verse, thirty-nine translations from 
German hymns, versions of six psalms, selec- 
tions from an unpublished poem called ‘The 
Evening Hymn,’ thirteen sermons, and two 
prose fragments. 

[Reminiscences of the late J. D. Burns (1864), 
reprinted from the Weekly Review, 17 Dec. 
1864; Hamilton’s Memoir and Remains of J. D. 
Burns, 1869 (portrait); catalogues of British 
Museum and Adyocates’ Library, Edinburgh ; 
Gent. Mag. 1865, p. 120.] A. G. 


BURNS, JOHN, M.D. (1774-1850), au- 
thor of the ‘Principles of Midwifery,’ the 
eldest son of the Rev. John Burns, minister of 
the Barony parish, Glasgow, andthe grandson 


of John Burns, author of ‘ Burns’s English | 
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Grammar,’ was bornin Glasgow in 1774. His 
father was ordained 26 May 1774, and died 
26 Feb. 1889, in the ninety-sixth year of his 
age and the sixty-fifth of his Glasgow mi- 
nistry. He wrote the account of Barony 
parish for Sinclair's ‘Statistical Account of 
Scotland’ (Hrw Scorr’s Fasti, iii. 40). The 
son’s original intention was to become a manu- 
facturer, but a disease of the knee-joint having 
unfitted him for learning the loom, as was 
then the usual custom, he began the study of 
medicine at Glasgow University. At the open- 
ing of the Royal Infirmary of Glasgow for the 
reception of patients in 1792 he was appointed 
surgeon’s clerk. Instead of commencing as 
a general practitioner, he began a course of 
extramural lectures to students in anatomy. 
His lectures soon became extremely popular, 
but it was discovered that he had made 
use of subjects for dissection which had not 
been procured in a legitimate manner, and 
the magistrates agreed to quash proceedings 
against him only on condition that he dis- 
continued his lectures on the subject. This 
he accordingly did, but they were taken up 
by his brother Allan [q. v.], while he himself 
commenced to lecture on midwifery. His 
earliest publication of importance was the 
‘Anatomy of the Gravid Uterus,’1799. This 
was followed in 1800 by a ‘ Dissertation on 
Inflammation,’ in two volumes, which raised 
him to a high position as a medical writer. 
At an early period he became surgeon to the 
Royal Infirmary, and subsequently he began 
a general ee which in time grew to 
be large. In 1809 he published the ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Midwifery,’ which greatly extended 
his reputation, and, besides reaching nume- 
rous editions, was translated into several 
foreign languages. In 1811 he published 
‘ Popular Directions for the Treatment of the 
Diseases of Women and Children.’ He was 
also a contributor to the ‘ Edinburgh Ency- 
clopeedia.’ On the institution of the profes- 
sorship of surgery in Glasgow University in 
1815, he was nominated by the Duke of Mont- 
rose for the chair. In this position he was 
remarkably popular as a lecturer, but his 
‘Principles of Surgery,’ published in 1880, 
did not meet with much success. He also 
published ‘Principles of Christian Philoso- 
phy’ (1828). He perished in the wreck of 
the Orion steamer (belonging to the Cunard 
Company, of which his brothers were founders 
and partners), near Portpatrick, on 18 June 
1850. He was a fellow of the Royal Society, 
London, and a member of the Institute of 
France. 

[Old Country Houses of the Glasgow Gentry, 
p. 219; Gent. Mag. 2nd ser, xxiv. 332-3; Ander« 
son’s Scottish Nation.] 
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BURNS, ROBERT (1759-1796), poet, 
was the son of William Burness, or Burnes. 
The poet adopted the spelling Burns on pub- 
lishing his first volume in 1786. The Burnes 
had long been farmers in Kincardineshire. 
Robert Burnes held the farm of Clockenhill, 
on Dunnottar, the estate of the Earl Maris- 
chal attainted for his share in the rebel- 
lion of 1715. The poet always believed that 
his own ancestors had suffered in the same 
cause (CHAMBERS, Lifeand Works of Burns, 
1851, i. 886). Robert Burnes had three sons; 
the eldest, James, settled in Montrose, and 
became the father of a second James, writer, 
and grandfather of a third James, provost of 
Montrose, and father of Sir Alexander Burnes 


[a v.]; Robert, second son of Robert of | ( 


ockenhill, was a gardener in England, and 
died in the house of his nephew, the poet, in 
1789; William, third son of Robert, born 
11 Nov. 1721, went to Edinburgh in search 
of work, and thence to Ayrshire, where he 
leased seven acres of land in Alloway, near 
the bridge at Doon, for a nursery garden. 
Here he built a clay cottage with his own 
hands. On 15 Dec. 1757 he married Agnes, 
daughter of Gilbert Brown, a Carrick farmer 
(6.17 March 1732). Robert, eldest of seven 
children, was born at Alloway on 25 Jan. 
1759. In his sixth year he was sent to a 
small school at Alloway Mill. Soon after- 
wards William Burnes, in conjunction with 
four neighbours, engaged John Murdoch 
to set up a small school, which Robert at- 
tended with his younger brother Gilbert. In 
1766 William Burnes took a poor farm at 
Mount Oliphant, two miles off. The boys’ 
attendance became irregular, and Murdoch 
gave up the school after two years and a half. 
The children were then chiefly taught by their 
father. In 1772 Robert attended the parish 
school at Dalrymple to improve his writing; 
the next summer he spent three weeks with 
Murdoch, who had been appointed in 1772 
to teach the English school at Ayr. Murdoch 
gave Burnsone week’s training in English and 
two in French. Burns had to return home at 
harvest-time. He threshed corn at thirteen, 
and at fifteen was his father’s chief labourer. 
An old woman named Betty Davidson had 
filled his infant mind with popular legends ; 
at a later pre he managed to pick up some 
reading. Murdoch lent him a life of Han- 
nibal (his first book except school-books) ; 
Burns afterwards borrowed a life of Wallace; 
his father borrowed or bought some educa- 
tional and theological works: Salmon’s ‘Geo- 
graphical Grammar,’ the works of Ray and 
Derham, Stackhouse’s ‘ History of the Bible,’ 
the ‘Boyle Lectures,’ Taylor’s ‘ Original Sin,’ 
Hervey’s ‘ Meditations,’ and Locke’s ‘ Essay,’ 
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A collection of eighteenth-century letters 
inspired him with a desire to improve his 
style. He read the ‘Spectator’ and Pope’s 
‘Homer,’ parts of Smollett, Allan Ramsay, 
R. Fergusson’s poems, then coming out in 
Ruddiman’s ‘Weekly Magazine’ (Heron, 
p. 9), and the songs sold by pedlars. He 
picked up French quickly, read ‘Télémaque,’ 
and tried Latin, though with little success. 
His talents attracted the attention of the 
neighbours, and his father prophesied that he 
would do something extraordinary (CHAM- 
BERS, i. 29). His first poem, ‘ Handsome 
Nell,’ addressed, it is said, to Nelly Kilpa- 
trick (7. 80), a fellow-labourer in the fields, 
was composed in his seventeenth autumn 
1775). 

Mount Oliphant proved a hard bargain, 
and at Whitsuntide 1777 William Burnes 
took a farm of 180 acres at Lochlea, Tarbol- 
ton. Burns was sent the same summer to 
live with an uncle, Samuel Brown, at Bal- 
lochneil, and study surveying under Hugh 
Rodger, schoolmaster at the neighbouring 
village of Kirkoswald. Burns here made 
acquaintance with some jovial smugglers, 
learnt to ‘fill his glass, and fell in love 
with ‘a charming fillette.’” He scribbled 
verses, engaged in country sports, argued 
vigorously with schoolfellows, and defeated 
Rodger in a debate rashly provoked by the 
teacher. He returned with some of his rus- 
ticity rubbed off, and afterwards took to read- 
ing Thomson and Shenstone, ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,’ the ‘Man of Feeling,’ and ‘Os- 
sian’ (letter to Murdoch, 15 Jan.1783). He 
wrote ‘ Winter,’ the ‘ Death of poor Mailie,’ 
‘John Barleycorn, and other songs, while 
still at Lochlea. In 1780 he joined in 
forming a ‘Bachelors, club’ at Tarbolton, 
which held debates on such topics as the 
rival merits of love and friendship, and was 
succeeded by a similar society at Mauchline. 
About this time he fell in love with Ellison 
Begbie, daughter of a farmer, who has been 
identified with his Mary Morison (CHam- 
BERS, ii. 217), and wrote her some rather 
formal love-letters. She rejected him appa- 
rently on the eve of his departure for Irvine. 
He went thither to enter a flax-dressing 
business with a relation of his mother’s at 
midsummer 1781, Here he began his friend- 
ship with Richard Brown, a sailor whose ap- 
proval encouraged him to ‘endeavour’ at the 
character of ‘ poet’ (letter to Brown, 30 Dec, 
1787), but who also led him into vice. On 
1 Jan. 1782 he was at a New Year carouse, 
when the shop took fire and was burnt to 
ashes, ruining his prospects of business. He 
returned to Lochlea, and lived frugally and 
temperately, He began a commonplace book 
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in April 1783, which was continued at in- 
tervals, and was used by his biographer, 
Currie. 

Various love affairs are more or less dis- 
tinctly indicated in his songs, and in 1781 
he became a member of a masonic lodge at 
Tarbolton, where his social qualities made 
him popular, and soon raised him to a lead- 
ing position, He remained an enthusiastic 
mason to the end of his life, afterwards join- 
ing lodges in Edinburgh and Dumfries. In 
the beginning of 1783 his father’s health be- 
gan to break. The farm was not prospering, 
and there was a prolonged litigation about the 
lease. The old man was a reserved, devout, 
and affectionate Scotch peasant of the same 
type as Carlyle’s father. Murdoch calls him 
‘by far the best of the human race’ ever known 
to him. A little ‘Manual of Religious Be- 
lief’ composed by him was published in 1847, 
from a manuscript by Murdoch in possession 
of the poet’s son Gilbert. Robert had once 
offended him (Gilbert Burns qualifies this 
statement) by attending a dancing-school in 
defiance of the paternal wishes, and had 
otherwise given cause for some anxiety. He 
never ceased, however, to respect his father, 
who died on 13 Feb. 1784, and was buried 
at Alloway, where the headstone was in- 
scribed with an epitaph by his son. 

The brothers Robert and Gilbert managed 
to save enough from the creditors to start a 
farm of 118 acres at Mossgiel, near Mauch- 
line. They had taken it at Martinmas 1783, 
and settled there in 1784. The farm belonged 
to the Earl of Loudoun, but the Burnses 
were sub-tenants of Gavin Hamilton, writer 
in Mauchline, who became one of Robert’s 
warmest friends. He became known to 
educated men at Mauchline and Kilmar- 
nock, and his poetical genius began to assert 
itself. He had a serious illness; he suffered, 
as he had already suffered at Irvine, from 
nervous depression, which showed itself in 
some religious lines expressive of penitence. 
The birth soon after of an illegitimate child, 
Elizabeth Paton, suggests some serious cause 
for the sentiments expressed in these poems, 
which weresoon succeeded by livelier strains, 
such as ‘Green grow the Rashes, O,’ and 
epistles to poetic friends. The ‘Epistle to 
Davie,’ a brother poet, dated January 1785, 
is addressed to David Sillar, one of the Tar- 
bolton club, who afterwards published his own 
poems, encouraged by Burns’s success. Gil- 
bert told him that the poem would ‘bear 
being printed,’ and they talked of sending 
it to a magazine. The first two epistles to 
John Lapraik, another small poet, are dated 
April 1785 (accounts of Lapraik, Sillar, and 
others are in the Contemporaries of Robert 
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Burns, 1840). About the samo time he 
wrote ‘Death and Dr. Hornbook,’ satirising 
one John Wilson, a village grocer and dis- 
penser of medicine, who afterwards settled 
in Glasgow, became a teacher and ‘session- 
clerk of the Gorbals,’ and died in 1839. 
Theological controversy was rife in Burns’s 
society ; the adherents of the old Calvinism, 
known as the ‘Auld Licht,’ were opposed 
to the ‘New Licht,’ represented by the more 
rationalising school of which Blair and Ro- 
bertson were conspicuous leaders. Taylor's 
‘Original Sin,’ part of Burns’s library, was 
a favourite book of the New Light party. 
Gavin Hamilton followed the New Light, 
while William Auld, minister of Mauchline 
(from 1742 to 1791), was strictly orthodox. 
In 1784-5 Hamilton was prosecuted by the 
session, then before the presbytery of Ayr, 
and finally before the synod, for alleged neg- 
lect of the Sunday. He was defended by 
Robert Aikin, writer in Ayr, also a friend of 
Burns. Burns threw himself into the con- 
troversy with characteristic vehemence, and 
ps ced some satires of startling vigour. 

e had shown his sentiments in an ‘ Epistle 
to John Goudie of Kilmarnock on the publi- 
cation of (the second edition of ) his Essays’ 
(1785), attacking ‘bigotry’ and ‘supersti- 
tion.’ He then wrote the ‘Twa Herds,’ re- 
ferring to a story of a quarrel between two 
of the Old Light—Alex. Moodie and John 
Russell, minister at Kilmarnock—about 
April 1785. This, says Burns, was the first 
of his poems which saw the light. It was 
circulated in manuscript, and created ‘a roar 
of applause.’ ‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer,’ a rough 
but most pungent satire, soon followed, di- 
rected against one of Hamilton’s opponents 
in the session. Burns represents the revolt 
of a virile and imaginative nature against a 
system of belief and practice which, as he 
judged, had degenerated into mere bigotry 
and pharisaism. He developed an unsyste- 
matic scepticism which often shows itself 
in his serious letters, His strong passions 
pushed his contempt for hypocritical and ex- 
ternal asceticism into a practical disregard of 
the morality which it caricatured, and which 
he continued to respect. The New Light 
party, however, applauded some outbursts of 
questionable decency from their ally. The 
‘Holy Fair, written a year or two later, 
was admired by Blair, who suggested the 
change of ‘salvation’ to‘damnation’ in stanza 
12. That Burns, like Carlyle, who at once 
retained the sentiment and rejected the creed 
of his race more decidedly than Burns, could 
sympathise with the higher religious senti- 
ments of his class is proved by the ‘ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night,’ also written in 1785. It 
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describes his father’s performance of family 
devotions, a duty in which Burns succeeded 
him, praying, it is said (CHAMBERS, i. 160), 
most impressively. A playful treatment of 
popular superstition is adopted at the same 
time in the ‘Address to the De’il,’ while the 
width of the poet’s sympathetic observations 
of human nature is shown in the rollicking 
vigour of his most dramatic performance, 
the ‘Jolly Beggars’ (also of about this date). 
Burns’s poetical activity at this period (1785- 
1786) was astonishing. Besides the poems 
already noticed, ‘Twa Dogs,’ the ‘ Vision,’ 
the ‘Dream,’ ‘Halloween,’ the lines ‘To a 
Mouse,’ and ‘To a Mountain Daisy,’ and 
various songs, were written at Mossgiel. He 
was beginning to think of publication, which 
soon became desirable for a new reason. At 
Mauchline he had fallen in love with Jean 
Armour (4. 27 Feb. 1767), one of the ‘six 
proper young belles’ of the place celebrated 
in his rhyme. Her father was a master 
mason at Mauchline, and one of the Old 
Light. Some time in the spring of 1786 it 
became evident that Jean was about to give 
birth to a child by Burns. Burns hereupon 
gave her a written acknowledgment that she 
was his wife ; and, according to the prevalent 
morals of their class, there was nothing very 
unusual in this order of events. Burns’sfarm, 
however, was not prospering, and Jean’s 
father, indignant at the connection with a 
man who was at once idle and poor and 
heterodox, declared that the marriage must 
be dissolved. All parties, including Aikin, 
the writer of Ayr, appear to have thought 
—of course erroneously—that the destruc- 
tion of the paper would be equivalent to a di- 
vorce. Jean, to Burns’s indignation, gave way 
and surrendered the document (April 1786). 
Burns, disgusted with his position, resolved 
to emigrate, and obtained from a Dr. Dou- 
glas a place of 30/. a year as overseer of an 
estate in Jamaica. Hamilton now advised 
Burns to publish his poems in order to ob- 
tain the necessary passage-money. They 
were accordingly printed by John Wilson of 
Kilmarnock, and appeared at the end of July 
1786. His friends had subscribed for 850 
copies. On 28 Aug. 599 had been disposed 
of, leaving only fifteen on hand (CHAMBERS, 
i, 349). Burns made about 20/., and his re- 
putation was rapidly spread. Meanwhile, he 
still contemplated emigration. He made over 
the copyright of his poems to Gilbert Burns 
in trust for his illegitimate daughter, E. Pa- 
ton. In July and August he did penance in 
the church at Mauchline, in order to obtain 
a certificate from the minister that he was a 
bachelor, For some time he had to keep out 
of the way in consequence of a warrant ob- 
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tained by Armour to make him give security 
for maintaining his expected child. He was, 
however, back at Mossgiel on 3 Sept. 1786, 
when Jean gave birth to twins—a boy, 
Robert, and a girl, who soon died. 

While still unsettled, Burns met Mary 
Campbell, daughter of a sailor from the 
neighbourhood of Dunoon, who had probably 
been known to him as a nursemaid in the 
family of Gavin Hamilton. He met her 
(14 May 1786) on the banks of the Ayr. They 
exchanged Bibles as a mark of betrothment, 
and she agreed to accompany him as his wife 
to Jamaica. (Burns’s Bible came into the 
hands of a nephew of Mary Campbell, who 
emigrated to Canada, where it was bought 
and presented to the trustees of the Burns 
monument on 25 Jan. 1841.) The passion 
is apparently commemorated in ‘The High- 
land Lassie,’ ‘ Will ye go to the Indies, my 
Mary?’ and especially in his most pathetic 
poems, ‘ To Mary in Heaven’ (about October 
1789), and ‘ Highland Mary’ (14 Nov. 1792). 
They prove this passion to have made the 
most enduring impression upon him, Mary, 
after spending the summer with her parents 
at Campbelton, caught a fever from a brother 
whom she nursed at Greenock, and died 
there in October 1786. (A monument to her 
in the Greenock churchyard was raised by 
subscription, and consecrated on 25 Jan. 
1842.) Burns was very reticent in regard to 
this connection. After his betrothal to Mary 
he still speaks of loving Jean to distraction 
(to D. Brice 12 June 1786); and, in spite of 
his melancholy, he could write humorous 
and sentimental poems. Some verses of fare- 
well to Eliza, said to be one of the ‘belles 
of Mauchline,’ seem to imply other flirta- 
tions. 

Burns attributes his abandonment of the 
West Indian expedition to a letter from 
Blacklock (dated 4 Sept. 1786), the blind 
poet, to whom the poems had been sent by 
Mr. Lawrie, minister of Lowdon. Blacklock 
expressed delight and astonishment, and sug= 
gested a second edition. Other inducements 
co-operated. Dugald Stewart had read three 
of the poems to Blacklock, his attention 
having been drawn tothem by Mr. Mackenzie, 
surgeon at Mauchline. On 23 Oct. Mackenzie 
took Burns to dine at Stewart’s villa at 
Catrine, on the Ayr. Burns commemorates 
this meeting, at which he was much pleased 
with Stewart and another guest, Lord Daer, 
son of the Earl of Selkirk. Meanwhile his 
printer at Kilmarnock refused to undertake 
a second edition unless Burns wovid advance 
271. for the paper. This, he says, is ‘ out of 
my power,’ A friend, Mr. Ballantyne of Ayr, 
offered to advance the money, but advised 
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him (according to Gilbert Burns) to go to 
Edinburgh for a publisher. He decided upon 
this plan, and just before starting made ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Dunlop of Dunlop, 
who had been greatly struck by the ‘ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night.’ (Mrs. Dunlop died 24 May 
1815, aged 84.) She remained his friend and 
correspondent through his life, with the excep- 
tion of a coolness in its last year. Through 
Mrs. Dunlop he became a correspondent of 
Dr. Moore, author of ‘ Zeluco,’ to whom he 
wrote (2 Aug. 1787) the autobiographical 
letter which (with the statements of Gilbert 
Burns and Murdoch, all printed by Currie) 
is the main authority for his early life. 
Burns left Mossgiel on 27 Nov. 1786, riding 
on a borrowed pony to Edinburgh, which he 
reached next day. He shared the lodgings 
of John Richmond, previously a clerk of 
G. Hamilton’s, in Baxter’s Close, Lawn- 
market. He took off his hat before the 
house of Allan Ramsay, and visited the 
grave of the poet Robert Fergusson (1751- 
1774), to whom he obtained leave to erect a 
monument in February 1787. He finally 
paid the bill for this (5/. 10s.) in February 
1792. On7 Dec. he attended a masonic meet- 
ing and was introduced to Henry Erskine, 
the dean of faculty, by his friend, Mr. Dal- 
rympleof Ayr. Dalrymple was also a cousin 
of Lord Glencairn, for whose patronage Burns 
always expressed the warmest gratitude. 
Glencairn had read the poems, and at once 
induced the members of the Caledonian Hunt 
to subscribe to a second edition. Henry Mac- 
kenzie, the ‘ Man of Feeling,’ published an 
enthusiastic review of them in the ‘ Lounger’ 
(9 Dec. 1786), calling him a ‘ heaven-taught 
ploughman.’ They had been already favour- 
ably noticed in the ‘Edinburgh Magazine’ 
for October, and extracts had been given in 
the November number. Mackenzie’s critical 
utterance was authoritative, and Burns was 
welcomed by all the literary celebrities of 
the place. The Duchess of Gordon, Lord 
Monboddo (whose daughter, Eliza Burnett, 
he specially admired), Robertson, Blair, Gre- 
gory, Adam Ferguson, and Fraser Tytler 
received him into their society. Burns re- 
mained at his humble lodgings, and made 
acquaintance with less exalted circles. He 
belonged to one of the convivial clubs com- 
mon at the time, called the ‘Crochallan 
Fencibles,’ which met at the house of one 
Douglas, famous for singing a Gaelic song 
called ‘Crochallan’ (see Memoirs of W. 
Smellie, ii. 255). Burns contributed some 
verses, not worthy of his better moments, to 
a collection of the imaginable kind, and be- 
came intimate with W. Nicol, of the high 
school, Smellie, Dunbar, A, Cunningham, 
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and others, who appear in his verses and cor- 
respondence. 

His behaviour in the higher society has 
been described by Dugald Stewart (letter to 
Currie) and one of his biographers, Josiah 
Walker. They agree as to his uncorrupted 
simplicity, and the extraordinary force and 
versatility of his conversation. With the 
dress and manners of a plain farmer, he took 
his proper position among social superiors, 
who were all his inferiors in intrinsic power. 
Burns’s genuine independence of spirit made 
him rather over-sensitive to any appearance 
of neglect. He was occasionally led into 
‘breaches of decorum’ from this cause or 
from inexperience. But he made himself 
respected among men, while his manner to 
ladies is said to have been ‘ extremely defe- 
rential’ and perhaps a little over-strained in 
the direction of gallantry. The Duchess 
of Gordon said that he was the only man 
who ‘carried her off her feet.’ Scott, then 
a lad of sixteen, saw him at Dr. Ferguson’s, 
whither he was brought by Stewart. Burns 
was affected to tears by some lines from 
Langhorne under the print of a dead soldier. 
Scott was rewarded by a kind look and word 
for identifying the quotation. Scott speaks 
of Burns’s‘ dignified plainnessand simplicity,’ 
and says that his most remarkable feature 
was the eye, which ‘literally glowed’ when 
he spoke with interest. ‘I never saw such 
another eye,’ says Scott, ‘in any human head.’ 
John Pattison, some years later, speaks of 
his ‘ matchless eyes,’ and his friend Syme says 
that they were like ‘coals of living fire’ 
(CuamBERS,iv. 157,174). The second edition 
of his poems appeared on 21 April 1787, 
with a preface expressive of sturdy self- 
respect: ‘I was bred to the plough and am 
independent.’ There were 1,500 subscribers 
for 2,800 copies. He ultimately received 
about 500/., but his publisher (Creech) was 
dilatory in payment, and Burns waited many 
months in suspense as to his plans. He ex- 
presses the belief that his ‘ meteor-like ’ 
success would only last while it had the 
charm of novelty (letter to Blair, 3 May 
1787). He had told Lord Buchan in the 
previous February that he should return to 
‘woo his rustic muse. . . at the ploughtail.’ 
In the spring of 1787 Burns made an agree- 
ment with James Johnson, an engraver, who 
was preparing a collection of Scotch songs. 
The first volume appeared in May, with two 
songs acknowledged by Burns. He continued 
during the rest of his life to contribute 
original songs and to collect others, many of 
them modified or completely rewritten by 
himself. He undertook this from patriotic 
motives, and neither asked nor received 
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payment. He made some tours in the sum- 
mer, during which he inspected farms and 
collected songs. Their chronology has been 
matter of some dispute (see CHAMBERS, ll. 
App. p. 815). His first tour was from 5 May 
to 9 June, with Robert Ainslie, a young 
writer who was very intimate with him at 
this time (for account of Ainslie, who died 
11 April 1838, in his seventy-second year, 
see Land of Burns, p. 87). He travelled 
through Dunse to Coldstream, crossing the 
bridge to be in England, Kelso, Jedburgh, 
and after rambles about the Tweed to Aln- 
wick, Warkworth, Newcastle, Carlisle, Dum- 
fries, whence he visited Dalswinton to look 
at a farm already offered to him by Mr. 
Patrick Miller (letter to J. Ballantyne, 14 Jan. 
1787), and finally to Mauchline. Here he 
was at first disgusted by the servility of the 
Armours, but soon renewed his old relations 
with Jean. During the latter part of June 
he visited the West Highlands, writing a 
bitter epigram upon the worship of the Duke 
of Argyll at Inverary, and returning by 
Paisley. After spending July at home he 
returned to Edinburgh, partly to see his 
publisher, on 7 Aug. ichmond haying 
taken a new lodger, he now chummed with 
W. Nicol, a self-taught teacher at the high 
school, conspicuous for roughness and almost 
savage irascibility. With Nicol he started 
(25 Aug.) for a tour in the East Highlands, 
by Falkirk and Stirling, where he gave 
grievous offence by a Jacobite epigram on 
a window of the inn; thence to Crieff, 
Dunkeld, and Blair, where he was kindly 
received by the Duke of Athole, in whose 
family his friend Josiah Walker was then 
tutor. He went by Dalwhinnie, through 
Strathspey, to Aviemore and Dalsie; thence 
by Kilravock to Fort George and Inverness, 
and returned by Nairn, Forres, and Focha- 
bers. At Gordon Castle Nicol took offence 
upon not being immediately invited with 
his friend, and forced Burns to drive off. 
They next visited Aberdeen, saw Burns’s 
relations at Stonehaven, and went by Mont- 
rose and Perth to Edinburgh (16 Sept. 1786). 
A correspondence followed with John Skin- 
ner, author of ‘Tullochgorum’—which Burns 
extravagantly called the ‘best Scotch song 
Scotland ever saw’—whom he had accident- 
ally missed seeing. A final tour with Dr. 
James Makittrick Adair [q. v.] took place, ac- 
cording to Chambers (A dair writing to Currie 
erroneously places this in August), toStirling 
again, where he smashed the old inscription, 
and to Harveiston, Clackmannanshire, where 
he was detained by heavy floods, making 
excursion to Sir W. Murray’s at Ochtertyne 
in Strathearn, and visiting Ramsay, after- 
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wards a friend of Scott’s, at Ochtertyne in 
Menteith. He returned by Kinross and 
Queensferry, reaching Edinburgh on 20 Oct., 
whence he immediately wrote to Miller ex- 
pressing his desire for one of his farms, and 
sensibly saying that he desired a small farm 
—‘ about a ploughgang ’—at afair rent. He 
now lodged with a Mr. William Cruik- 
shank, a colleague of Nicol’s, at 2 St. James’s 
Square. 

Burns lingered at Edinburgh, seeking to 
obtain payment from Creech, and trying to 
arrange for some permanent settlement. He 
wrote verses to his ‘rosebud,’ the twelve-year- 
old daughter of his host Cruikshank. He 
wrote admiring letters to Miss Margaret Chal- 
mers, a connection of G. Hamilton’s, whose 
acquaintance he had made at Blacklock’s. 
He saw her and her cousin, Charlotte Hamil- 
ton, on his tour with Dr. Adair (afterwards 
married to Miss Hamilton) at Harveiston, 
Clackmannanshire, and greatly admired both 
ladies. He celebrated Miss Chalmers as 
‘Peggy’ in a couple of songs. He tells her 
of another visit which he had paid to Dum- 
fries in order to settle upon a farm. He had 
decided to leave Edinburgh in December, 
when he was detained by an injury to his 
knee from the upset of a coach. He had been 
invited to drink tea the next day (8 Dec.) 
with a Mrs. M‘Lehose, and he had written to 
her a letter accepting the invitation, which 
became the first of a remarkable correspon- 
dence. Mrs. M‘Lehose (6. April 1759) had 
been a Miss Agnes Craig, daughter of Andrew 
Craig ; she was first cousin of Lord Craig, 
judge of the court of session, and her mother 
was niece of Colin M‘Laurin, the mathema- 
tician. In 1776 she married James M‘Lehose, 
who deserted her, and was now settled in the 
West Indies, while she was living in Edin- 
burgh with three infants, supported chiefly 
by Lord Craig and a small pittance from her 
husband’s relations. Burns was introduced 
Burns 
was laid up six weeks by his accident, and 
was unable to see Mrs. M‘Lehose in person 
until4 Jan., when he got out in achair. They 
afterwards met several times till he left Edin- 
burgh on 16 Feb. Their letters are signed 
Clarinda and Sylvander. They write high- 
flown sentiment, exchange poetry, and indulge 
in religious discussions. Mrs. M‘Lehose tries 
to convert him to Calvinism. She has to re- 
mind him at starting that she is a married 
woman; she warns him to keep strictly with- 
in the bounds of delicacy, begs him to be 
satisfied with the ‘ warmest, tenderest friend« 
ship,’ and consults a spiritual adviser, Mr. 
Kemp, minister of the Tolbooth church, and 
afterwards offends two unnamed friends by 
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her continued intimacy. Burns raves in 
rather stilted phrases, and declares that he 
‘loves to madness and feels to torture.’ 
Burns apparently considered that his marriage 
to Jean Armour was dissolved, and intimates 
a vague hope that Mr. M‘Lehose may cease to 
be an encumbrance to his wife; but the natu- 
ral end of such a correspondence must have 
been obvious to both parties. Meanwhile Jean 
Armour was again expecting to become a 
mother. She had been turned out (or, as she 
says, WADDELL, vol. ii. App. xxii., prevented 
from returning from a visit to Mr. Muir at 
Tarbolton Mill) by her father. Burns, still 
confined by his accident, wrote to a friend to 
help her. On 16 Feb. Burns went to Glas- 
gow, and thence to Mauchline. He reconciled 
Jean to her mother. He again looked at Mil- 
ler’s farm at Ellisland, and returned to Edin- 
burgh, where he announces (to Miss Chalmers, 
14 March 1788) that he has finally taken the 
lease. He soon afterwards settled with Creech, 
receiving, it seems, about 500/. (CHAMBERS, 
ii, 248). (He says only a little over 4001, 
letter to Moore, 4 Jan. 1789. Creech, ac- 
cording to Heron (p. 31), professed to have 
paid Burns 1,1007. The copyright was sold 
for 100/., and Burns had, therefore, no interest 
in later editions, to which he gratuitously 
contributed some new songs.) He at once ad- 
vanced 180/. to help his brother Gilbert, who 
was still struggling on with Mossgiel. The 
debt was finally repaid by Gilbert from the 
profits of an edition of his brother’s works more 
than thirty years afterwards. Just before this 
Burns had finally obtained a qualification for 
the excise. The advisability of obtaining such 
a place—the only piece of patronage easily 
accessible—had been discussed by his friends 
before he first came to Edinburgh (letter to 
R. Aiken, October 1786), and he applied for 
it to his patrons, Lord Glencairn and R. Gra- 
ham of Fintry, apparently in this January. 
He hesitated for some time between farming 
and the excise, and finally decided to take the 
farm, keeping the appointment as something 
to fall back upon. ‘The order to give him the 
necessary two weeks’ training as an exciseman 
was issued to an officer at Tarbolton 31 March 
1788. By the end of March Burns, who had 
continued his letters to Clarinda declaring 
that he would love her for ever, was back at 
Mossgiel, making arrangements for his new 
life. When at a distance from Edinburgh the 
influence of Mrs. M‘Lehose apparently de- 
clined, and he was moved by the older claims 
of Jean. About this time (the date is un- 
certain) Jean gave birth to twin daughters, 
who died in a few days, and in the course of 
April Burns had privately acknowledged her 


as his wife (see a letter to James Smithy") 
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28 April). A legal ceremony was performed 
in Gavin Hamilton’s house 8 Aug. (Land of 
Burns, i, 23), On 5 Aug. the pair acknow- 
ledged their marriage in Mauchline church, 
when they were duly admonished, and Burns 
gave a guinea to the poor. 

Clarinda was naturally indignant. Burns 
made such apology as he could a year later 
(letter of 9 March 1789), and wrote a few 
letters to her in 1791-2, in one of which 
(27 Dee. 1791) he encloses the fine poem, 
‘ Ae fond kiss, and then we sever.’ The first 
of these letters tells her that during their first 
intimacy he was ‘not under the smallest 
moral tie to Mrs. B.,’ and could not know 
‘all the powerful circumstances that omnipo- 
tent necessity was busy laying in wait for 
him,’ 

Burns was now resolved to lead the life of 
a steady farmer at Ellisland. It consisted 
of one hundred acres in a beautiful situation 
on the south bank of the Nith, six miles from 
Dumfries. Allan Cunningham, whose father 
was factor to the estate, says that Burns made 
a poet’s choice, not a farmer’s, He took a 
lease for seventy-six years, at a rent of 501. 
for the first three years, and afterwards 70J. 
Mr. Miller was to give him 800/. to build a 
farm-steading and enclose the fields. Burns 
came to reside on 13 June, and set about 
building his house, his wife meanwhile stay- 
ing at Mauchline, forty-six miles off, where 
he visited her occasionally. He refers to her 
in ‘O a’ the airts the wind can blaw,’ and 
‘O were I on Parnassus’ hill.” He settled 
his wife in the new house in the first week 
of December. The songs, ‘I hae a wife o’ 
my ain,’ ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ and ‘ My Bonnie 
Mary’ (the last two sent to Mrs. Dunlop as 
old Scotch songs), belong to this time. On 
18 Aug. 1789 a child was born to him, named 
Francis Wallace (in honour of Mrs. Dunlop, 
adescendant from William Wallace’s brother). 
The farm was not doing well, while his family 
was increasing, and Burns thought, according 
to Allan Cunningham, that by working it 
chiefly for the dairy he could leave the super- 
intendence to Mrs. Burns and her sisters, 
while he could take up his appointment in 
the excise. He accordingly obtained from 
Mr. Graham an appointment to his district. 
It brought in 50/. a year, from which 10/. or 
127. expenses were to be deducted, with a 
pension for widow and orphans, It involved 
the duty of riding two hundred miles a week 
over ten parishes. Burns seems to have dis- 
charged his duties vigorously, though judi- 
ciously shutting his eyes to occasional pecca- 
dilloes of poor neighbours (CHAMBERS, ill. 83). 
The work left him little leisure for poetry, 
and exposed him to some temptations, Though 


Burns 
occasionally out of spirits (he composed about 
this time the pathetic verses to ‘Mary in 
Heaven’), his more jovial humours have left 
permanent traces. About September 1789 he 
wrote ‘ Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut,’ cele- 
brating a convivial meeting with Allan Mas- 
terson and his old chum Nicol, then on a visit 
to Moffat. Nicol soon afterwards bought a 
small estate at Laggan, not far from Burns, 
where other meetings were probably held. 


Another famous song, the ‘ Whistle,’ describes | 


a drinking contest held 16 Oct. 1789 (CHAM- 
BERS, iii. 67-71), where three gentlemen, 
Captain Riddel of Friar’s Carse, Fergusson 
of Craigdarroch, and Sir Robert Lawrie, drank 
against each other for a whistle won, accor- 


ding to tradition, by a similar contest of a | 


previous Sir Robert Lawrie against a gigantic 
Dane. Burns looked on to see fair play, 
writing his poem, and keeping himself tole- 
rably sober. Fergusson won, and Lawrie 
never quite recovered the contest. In the 
same season Burns made the acquaintance of 
Francis Grose, then visiting Friar’s Carse upon 
an antiquarian expedition, and addressed to 
him the lines beginning ‘ Hear, Land 0’ Cakes 
and brither Scots.” Burns asked Grose to 
make a drawing of Alloway Kirk, as the 
burial-place of his family, and Grose consented 
on condition that Burns should give him a 
witch story. This was the occasion of ‘Tam 
o’ Shanter,’ written (as Mrs. Burns told Lock- 
hart) in one day in his favourite walk by the 
Nith. According to the country story Tam 
and Kate represent one Douglas Graham and 
his wife, Helen M‘Taggart, whom Burns had 
lnown at Kirkoswald. A letter to Grose, in 
which Burns gives a version of the legend, 
was first printed in Brydges’s ‘ Censura Lite- 
raria’ (1796). The poem first appeared in 
Grose’s ‘Antiquities of Scotland, published 
April 1791, and it was immediately received 
with applause. 

At the end of 1790 Burns appears as ac- 
commodating one Alexander Lee with 
a bill for 20/., and about the same time he 
is partly paying a bill for books supplied 
by Mr. Peter Hill, including a family bible, 
Shakespeare, ‘Ossian,’ ‘Don Quixote,’ ‘ Jo- 
seph Andrews,’ ‘Roderick Random,’ Gar- 
rick’s and Cibber’s works, some collections of 
essays, the ‘Marrow of Modern Divinity,’ 
Blair’s ‘Sermons,’ two or three theological 
works, and a map of Scotland. On settling 
at Ellisland Burns had set afoot a scheme for 
a local library, of which he sent an account 
to Sir John Sinclair, published in the third 
volume of the ‘ Statistical Account of Scot- 
land.’ In October 1790 Burns also paid for 
the funeral expenses of his younger brother 
William (6. 30 July 1767), who died in Sep- 
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tember of that year, having settled in London 
asa saddler, with an introduction from Burns 
to his old teacher, Murdoch (letters between 
the brothersand Murdoch were first published 
in CromEK’s Reliques). 

The farm enterprise was never successful. 
Burns’s various distractions are enough to 
account for a failure, and he was apparently 
a careless master and not very skilful in the 
business (CHAMBERS, iii. 139), One of the 
last notices of Burns at Ellisland is a story 
told to Currie by two English tourists, who 
found him (in the summer of 1791) angling 
in the Nith with a foxskin cap, a loose 
greatcoat, and an ‘enormous highland broad- 
sword. He entertained them hospitably 
with boiled beef and vegetables and barley 
broth, and with whisky punch in a bowl of 
Inverary marble, a marriage gift from his 
father-in-law, for which, according to Cham- 
bers (iii. 191), a later possessor refused 1501. 
Carlyle disbelieves this anecdote, which is 
also disputed by Mrs. Burns, who ridicules 
the ‘broadsword,’ and adds that he never 
angled (WADDELL, ii. App. xxiv.) He always 
loved animals and detested field sports (see 
verses on the wounded hare and the ‘ Brigs 
of Ayr’). By this time Burns had resolved 
to throw up his farm. In a ‘third epistle to 
Mr. Graham of Fintry’ (assigned to the sum- 
mer of 1791), he hints a desire for a further 
appointment. He had hoped for an advance 
to a supervisorship, and was put on the list 
for such an appointment ; but his interest had 
suffered by the death of Lord Glencairn 
(January 1791) (see letter to Dr. Moore, 
28 Feb. 1791), upon whom he now wrote his 


fine ‘Lament.’ He obtained, however,through 


Graham, an appointment as exciseman in 
Dumfries, at a salary of 70. Patrick Miller 
was willing to part with the farm, and Burns 
settled at Dumfries in December 1791, first 
(till May 1793) in the Wee Vennel, now 
Bank Street, and afterwards in the Mill 
Vennel, now Burns Street. A third son, 
William Nicol, had been born 10 April 1791, 
and a few days before an illegitimate daugh- 
ter by Anne Park (the result of an unfortu- 
nate amour during Mrs. Burns’s absence at 
Mauchline), whom Mrs. Burns brought up 
with the other infant. Like Burns’s other 
two daughters she was christened Elizabeth, 
and afterwards became Mrs. Thomson, living 
at Pollockshaw, Renfrewshire (CHAMBERS, i. 
260). A final visit to Edinburgh took place 
just before the departure to Dumfries, and a 
final interview with Mrs. M‘Lehose, to whom 
soon afterwards he sent ‘Ae fond Kiss,’ ‘ Wan- 
dering Willie, and some other songs. At 
Dumfries Burns made acquaintance with some 
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Maria Riddel, originally a Miss Woodley, at 
this time wife of Walter Riddel, younger bro- 
ther of Captain Riddel of Glenriddel (at a 
house called for the time Woodley Pack, and 
before and afterwards known as Goldielea). 
Mrs. Riddel, still under twenty, was a beauty 
and a poetess. She and her husband welcomed 
Burns to their house, where there was a fine 
library, but where Mr. Riddel appears to have 
encouraged excessive drinking. 

The strong political animosities excited 
by the French revolution were now begin- 
ning to show themselves, and Burns incurred 
the suspicion of the governing party. He 
had previously passed for a Jacobite, and by 
his epigram at Stirling (which also insults 
George III, then suffering his first publicly 
known attack of insanity), and by some pas- 
sages in his poems, provoked an indignation 
which seems strange at a period when Jacobi- 
tism was little more than a fanciful sentiment, 
Burns, it is clear, had none of the political 
principles generally connected with the name. 
His Jacobitism was composed of patriotic 
Scotch sentiment, a romantic feeling for the 
exiled Stuarts, common in the anti-Calvinistic 
classes of Scotch society, and a pretty hearty 
contempt for the reigning family. But his 
strongest political sentiment, so far as he was 
at all a politician, might be rather called re- 
publican. It was the proud sentiment of per- 
sonal independence and contempt for social 
distinctions, so strongly marked in his be- 
haviour and writings from first to last, and 
which he afterwards embodied, with his as- 
tonishing power of condensed utterance, in 
the famous lines, ‘ For a’ that and a’ that’ 
(January 1795). This tendency led him to 
sympathise with the hopes of the revolu- 
tionary party then shared by so many ardent 
young men in England. 

On 27 Feb. 1792 Burns was despatched to 
watch an armed smuggler, who had got into 
shallow water in the Solway Firth. He was 
left on guard while his superior officers went 
to Dumfries for some dragoons. While wait- 
ing he composed the spirited song, ‘The 
Deil’s awa’ wi’ the Exciseman,’ and on the ar- 
rival of the soldiers led them to the assault, 
and was the first to board the ship. Lock- 
hart first tells this story, which has been sub- 
stantiated by W. Train (Biackix’s Burns, i. 
cexliii). The ship was condemned and her 
stores sold. Burns bought her guns, four 
carronades, for 3/., and sent them as a present 
to the French legislative body (CHAMBERS, 
iii, 22), (The convention was not in existence 
till September, and war was not declared till 
January 1793.) The suspicion which such 
conduct might suggest seems to have in- 
creased soon after, and in December 1792 
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Burns wrote a painful letter to Mr. Graham 
of Fintry, stating that an inquiry had been 
ordered into his political conduct, declaring 
that he was afraid of dismissal, owing to 
the ‘dark insinuations of hellish groundless 
envy, avowing his attachment to the British 
constitution, and saying that he was unnerved 
by the thoughts of his family. From a letter 
written 13 April 1793 to Mr. Erskine of 
Mar, who had heard that Burns was actually 
dismissed, and had offered to head a subscrip- 
tion for him, it appears that the dismissal had 
only been prevented by Graham’s interest. 
Burns speaks eloquently and indignantly of 
the possible injury to his fame, and declares 
that he will preserve his independence. He had 
been told that his business was ‘ to act, not to 
think, and though not dismissed, his pro- 
spects of promotion seemed to be blasted. 
Although his superior, Alexander Findlater, 
thought that he had exaggerated, it is plain 
that he was deeply stung by the rebuff, and 
was no doubt placed in a humiliating position. 
A reprimand for some trifling neglect of duty 
seems to be confused with this political re- 
buff. Burns belonged to a small club with 
John Syme, a distributor of stamps, who after- 
wards helped Currie in preparing a memoir, 
Maxwell, a physician, and others. They ap- 
pear to have held secret meetings, and Burns 
produced political squibs, the ‘Tree of Liberty’ 
(first published in the people’s edition of 1840), 
and others suppressed for the time. He joined 
the volunteers formed in 1795, and wrotea 
spirited invasion song in order to show his 
loyalty. He was, however, nearly forced 
into a duel for giving an ambiguous toast, 
‘May our success in the war be equal to the 
justice of our cause!’ A toast to Washington 
as a greater man than Pitt also gave offence, 
to Burns’s annoyance. Miss Benson, after- 
wards Mrs. Basil Montagu, met him at this 
time at a ball, and tells of the disgust which 
he expressed for the ‘epauletted puppies’ 
who surrounded her. Lockhart tells a 
story from a Mr. M‘Culloch who saw Burns 
in the summer of 1794, when he was gene- 
rally avoided by the respectable attendants 
at a county ball, and quoted Lady Grizel 
Baillie’s verses, ‘His bonnet stood ance fu’ 
fair on his brow. Scott, in his review of 
Cromek’s ‘ Reliques’ in the ‘ Quarterly,’ told 
a story on the authority of Syme, according 
to which Burns, in a paroxysm of shame, 
first drew a sword upon his friend, and then 
dashed himself on the floor; but the story 
apparently refers to a mere bit of mock- 
heroics (see PETERKIN’s Review, &c.) _ There 
were other causes than political suspicions for 
Burns’s declinein publicfavour. Hesofarsur- 
mounted this, in fact, that he appears to have 
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had some prospect of preferment. After the | 


first outbreak of the war, the extreme suspi- 


cions declined, and though he wrote election | 


ballads on the whig side, he seems to have 
been at least tolerated. A supervisorship, he 
says (letter to Heron, 1795), would bring from 
1202. to 2007. ayear ; and he might look for- 
ward to a collectorship, which varied from 
20027. to 1,000. a year. This, however, de- 
pended on the very doubtful possibility of 
political patronage. At the same time he 
clearly gave way to indulgences of a dis- 
creditable kind. His friends, James Gray, 
a schoolmaster, and Findlater, his superior 
officer, declare (in letters first published by 
A. Peterkin in 1815) that he never became 
openly reckless or degraded. Gray speaks 
of his extreme interest in the education of 
his children. Burns hadformerly been made 
an honorary burgess of Dumfries, and was 
now allowed the privilege of sending his sons 
to the school on the footing of areal freeman 
of the town. He was also admitted a mem- 
ber of the town library, to which he presented 
some books. Burns was often received on 
equal terms by the respectable inhabitants, 
and his friends testify that they never saw 
him drunk. He continued to perform his 
official duties with zeal and regularity (see 
CHAMBERS, ili. 83, 147; WADDELL, ii. App. 
xxxi.) But his friends have also to admit 
that he frequently went beyond the bounds 
of prudence ; and he was apparently often in 
company of a disreputable kind, and gave 
way to very mischievous indulgences. On 
31 Dec. 1792 he tells Mrs. Dunlop that hard- 
drinking is ‘the devilto him,’ He has given 
up taverns—for the time—but the private 
parties among the hard-drinking gentlemen 
of the country do the mischief. At the end 
of 1793 he was at such a party at Walter 
Riddel’s, became scandalously drunk, and 
was brutally rude to Mrs. Riddel. Although 
he expressed the bitterest remorse next day, 
the Riddels broke with him for some time, 
and Burns wrote some bitter lampoons on 
the lady. The quarrel extended to the Rid- 
dels of Glenriddel. Captain Riddel died the 
next April (1794) still unreconciled, when 
Burns wrote a sonnet expressing his regret. 
A year or so later Mrs. Walter Riddel be- 
came partly reconciled. Shesaw him before 
his death, and wrote an appreciative obituary 
notice of him soon after in the ‘Dumfries 
Journal,’ It is clear that, though Burns was 
neither so poor nor so neglected as is some- 
times said, his weaknesses had injured his 
reputation, and were trying his constitution. 

Burns’s poetical activity occasionally slack- 
ened, but never quite ceased. In Septem- 
ber 1792, George Thomson, clerk to the trus- 
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tees for the encouragement of Scotch manu- 
factures, had designed a new collection of 
Scotch songs, to be more carefully edited and 
more elegantly got up than Johnson’s ‘Mu- 
seum. Thomson and his collaborator, An- 
drew Erskine, applied to Burns to write songs 
for melodies which they would send him, 
Burns took up the project enthusiastically. 
He wrote songs at intervals and sent them 
to Thomson with many interesting letters 
originally published in the fourth volume of 
Currie’s work. Among them are some of 
his most popular songs. ‘ Scots, wha hae wi’ 
Wallace bled’ is said by Syme to have been 
composed during a tour which they made at 
the end of July 1793, while riding in a storm 
across the wilds of Kenmure. Burns sends 
it to Thomson in the following September, 
saying that he composed it ‘in my yester- 
night’s evening walk.’ It seems, however, 
to have been already in the hands of John- 
son; and the last statement may refer to 
a final redaction. As Burns occasionally in- 
dulged in little mystifications, the date must 
remain uncertain. ‘Auld Lang Syne’ had 
been sent just before, as taken down from 
‘an old man’ singing. Other songs, such 
as ‘O,my Luve’s like a Red, Red Rose,’ and 
‘A Vision,’ the last of which refers to a fa- 
vourite walk of Burns, near the ruins of Lin- 
cluden Abbey, appeared in the fifth volume 
of Johnson’s ‘ Museum’ (December 1796, after 
Burns’s death), but had been sent to John- 
son in 1794. Several songs addressed to 
Chloris were written in 1794-5. Chloris, 
or the ‘Lassie wi’ the lint-white locks,’ 
was a Mrs, Whelpdale, daughter of a farmer 
named Lorimer, who had been married and 
deserted at the age of seventeen. The hom- 
age in this case appears to have been purely 
poetical. Burns adopted the phraseology of 
a lover in celebrating any woman; even 
Jessie Lewars, who helped to nurse him in 
his last illness, and to whom (in 1796) he 
addressed ‘Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast,’ 
written on the spur of the moment to a tune 
which she played to him, and which was 
afterwards set to music by Mendelssohn. 
For all these poems Burns absolutely re- 
fused to accept money. He told Thomson 
at starting that his songs were ‘ either above 
or below price,’ and only kept 5/. sent to him 
by Thomson in 1793 because areturn would 
‘savour of affectation,’ declaring that, if any 
more were sent, he would be henceforth a 
stranger. He had some correspondence with 
London journalists, having sent to the ‘Star, 
then edited by Peter Stuart, a letter, dated 
8 Nov. 1788, protesting against a sermon in 
which a Mr, Kirkpatrick of Dunleath had 
spoken ungenerously of the Stuart dynasty, 
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and in 1789 ‘Delia, an Ode.’ Stuart asked 
Burns to contribute to the paper, offering, 
says his brother, Mr. Daniel Stuart (Gent. 
Mag. July 1838, p. 24), a salary ‘quite as 
large as his excise emoluments.’ Burns ac- 
cepted an offer of a gratuitous copy of the 
paper in some humorous verses, but declined 
to write. Perry, in 1794, offered him a re- 
gular salary for contributions to the ‘ Morn- 
ing Chronicle.’ Burns again declined, say- 
ing that he thought of offering some prose 
essays, but that a copy of the paper would 
be sufficient reward. Probably known con- 
tributions would have destroyed his pro- 
spects in the excise, which were now improv- 
ing. Burns’s refusal to take money has been 
contrasted with his wrath against Creech for 
not paying him. ‘I'll be damned if I ever 
write for money,’ he said to a friend (see 
CHAMBERS, iii. 178, 316), His indignation 
against the delay of Creech in handing over 
the produce of the subscription was natural ; 
and Burns apparently saw nothing degrad- 
ing in such a reward for poems not originally 
written for gain. But it was a different 
thing to pledge himself to write regularly 
for money. His contempt for mercenary work 
was thoroughly honourable, and he was in 
all probability right in thinking that such 
a practice would have been fatal to the 
spontaneity which marks all his best work. 
His patriotic interest in Scotch song was a 
motive for his contributions to Johnson and 
Thomson which he honourably considered 
as a sufficient reward in itself, and desired 
to bemixed with no lower motive. Thomson 
behaved honourably, though he was attacked 
for his share in the matter. Only six (out of 
over sixty) songs given to him had appeared 
before Burns’s death, He immediately gave 
up his rights in order that the songs might 
appear as new in the collection of Burns’s 
works published for the benefit of the family, 
and also handed over the correspondence. He 
died in February 1851, aged 94. Over 180 
songs had been contributed by Burns to 
Johnson’s ‘Musical Museum,’ but of these 
only forty-seven were admitted by Currie as 
wholly composed by Burns. 

Burns’s income at Dumfries, including 
various perquisites (seizures of smuggled 
rum and so forth were divided among the 
officers), has been calculated at 90/. a year 
(CHAMBERS, iv. 124). His second house 
was an improvement; he kept a servant and 
lived in substantial comfort. His indul- 
gences and a life of constant excitement of 
various kinds had told upon his great natural 
strength. On 25 June 1794 he tells Mrs. Dun- 
lop that ‘a flying gout’ is likely to punish 
him for the follies of his youth. In the 
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autumn of 1795, the death, at Mauchline, 
of his daughter, Elizabeth Riddel (6. 4 Nov. 
1793), greatly distressed him. He was laid 
up with an accidental complaint from Octo- 
ber 1795 till the following January. When 
recovering he fell asleep in the open air on 
returning late from a carouse at the Globe 
Tavern, and an attack of rheumatic fever fol- 
lowed. His state of healthsoon became alarm- 
ing. A young revenue officer named Hobie 
took his duties, when his incapacity to work 
would have deprived him of half his salary. 
He managed to attend masonic meetings on 
28 Jan. and 14 April, but his health rapidly 
declined. He was taken on4 July to Brow, 
on the Solway, to try sea-bathing. A de- 
mand for 77. 4s. on account of his volunteer 
uniform greatly distressed him, and he was 
driven to ask loans of 10/. from his cousin, 
James Burnes of Montrose, and of 5/. from 
Thomson. Both sent at once the sums re- 
quested. Mrs. Burns had been left at Dum- 
fries expecting her confinement, and Burns’s 
last letter was to his father-in-law, requesting 
Mrs. Armour to come to her daughter. He 
returned from Brow 18 July, sank rapidly, 
and died 21 July 1796. A great concourse 
attended his funeral on the 25th, when the 
volunteers fired three volleys over his grave. 
A posthumous son, called Maxwell in honour 
of his medical attendant and friend, was 
born during the funeral service. A mauso- 
leum was raised by public subscription, to 
which his remains were transferred, 9 Sept. 
1815. The building was completed in 1817. 
Burns left only a few trifling debts. Syme 
and Maxwell started a subscription for the 
family, which finally amounted to 700J. 
James Currie, a Liverpool physician, an old 
college friend of Syme, who had once met 
Burns in 1792, undertook, with the help of 
Syme and Gilbert Burns, to prepare a me- 
moir and edition of the works. This appeared 
in 1800, and realised a sum of 1,400J. for 
the family. Robert, the eldest son, a boy of 
much promise, studied at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and got a place in the stamp-oflice 
in 1804. He lived there, eking out his in- 
come by teaching, till he was superannuated 
in 1853, and returned to Dumfries. He 
died 14 May 1857, aged 70. Two other sons, 
Francis Wallace (5. 18 Aug. 1789) and the 
posthumous son, Maxwell, died early, the 
first 9 July 1803, the second 25 April 1799. 
Two others, William Nicol (6. 9 April 1791) 
and James Glencairn (0. 12 Aug. 1794), re- 
ceived cadetships through the Marchioness 
of Hastings, and rose to be colonels in the 
East India Company’s service. James died 
18 Nov. 1865, and William 21 Feb. 1872. 
The widow received a pension of 50/. from 
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Lord Panmure in 1817, an attempt to raise 
asubscription having failed. She gave it up a 
year and a half later, when her children were 
able to support her. She died 26 March 1834. 
A portrait is given in the ‘ Land of Burns,’ 
p.70. The mother, Agnes Burns, lived with 
her son, Gilbert, and died 14 Jan. 1820, in 
the eighty-eighth year of her age. Gilbert 
(6. 28 Sept. 1760) lived at Mossgiel till 1797; 
he afterwards took a farm at Dinning, then 
one belonging to a son of Mrs. Dunlop, near 
Haddington, and finally became factor of 
Lady Blantyre at Lethington. Here he lived 
twenty-five years, dying 8 Nov. 1827. He 
married a Miss Breckonridge, and had six 
sons and eight daughters. Burns's sister, 
Isobel, born 27 June 1771, became a Mrs. 
Begg, lived to give information about her 
brother to Chambers for his work published 
in 185], and died 4 Dec. 1858. Another 
sister, Annabella, died, aged 67, on 2 March 
1882. 

Burns was 5 ft. 10 in. in height, of great 
strength, and rather heavy build, with a 
‘ploughman’s stoop.’ His features were ra- 
ther coarse (Scott says more massive than 
his portraits suggest), and his dress often 
slovenly. His air was often melancholy and 
rather stern, but in conversation the face be- 
came singularly animated and expressive of 
pathetic, humorous, and sublime emotions, 
and was lighted up by eyes of unequalled 
brilliancy. The following is a list of his 
portraits: 1. The most authentic, painted 
by Alexander Nasmyth in 1787, was first 
engraved by John Beugo for the Edinburgh 
edition. The original picture isin the National 
Gallery,Edinburgh. A replica, ‘ touched upon 
by Raeburn,’ is in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, London, Another copy formerly be- 
longed to the Cathcart family, of Auchin- 
drane, Ayr. A small cabinet picture by 
Nasmyth, engraved as a vignette in Lock- 
hart’s ‘ Life,’ is at Marchmont. 2. A por- 
trait, by Peter Taylor, belonged to the pain- 
ter’s widow, and was bequeathed to William 
Taylor of Linlithgow, who exhibited it at 
the Crystal Palace centenary, 25 Jan. 1859. 
It was engraved by Horsburgh in 1830, and 
published by Constable with attestations of 
its fidelity. Though recognised by various 
friends, it is said to resemble Gilbert Burns 
rather than Robert. 3. A silhouette was 
taken by one Miers in 1787, of which Burns 
sent copies to his friends (see Address to 
William Tytler). An engraving is given in 
Hogg & Motherwell’s edition. 4. An ad- 
mirable chalk drawing, by A. Skirving, now 
in possession of Sir Theodore Martin (Notes 
and Queries, 6th series, iv. 426, 476), en- 
graved in Belfast editions of 1805 and 1807, 
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and in Blackie’s edition (1843), gives the 
best impression of his appearance. It closely 
resembles No. 1, but the relation between 
them seems to be uncertain. 5. A portrait 
by David Allan was introduced in an il- 
lustration of the ‘ Cottar’s Saturday Night’ 
(1795). Burns tells Thomson (May 1795) 
that some people think it better than Nas- 
myth’s, though he was not personally known 
to Allan. 6. In the same letter Burns speaks 
of a miniature then being executed as a 
‘most remarkable likeness.’ A portrait, iden- 
tified with this by Dr. Waddell, together 
with a pendant, said to be the poet’s son, 
Robert, are engraved in Waddell’s edition of 
Burns, where a statement of the evidence 
for their authenticity is given (WADDELL, 
ii, App. Ixvii-Ixxx). The evidence is very 
weak, and, unless the painter and engraver 
were utterly incompetent, or Burns’s skull be- 
came distorted, and his nose became aquiline 
instead of straight in eight years, this likeness 
is, at best, a grotesque caricature. 7. Dr. 
Waddell also acquired a portrait said to re- 
present Burns, at Irvine, at the age of twenty 
or twenty-two (see Notes and Queries, 4th 
series, iv. 274, 318, 392, 395, 543). 

Criticism of Burns is only permitted to 
Scotchmen of pure blood. Admirable appre- 
ciations may be found in theessays of Carlyle 
and Nichol (see below). Yet it may be said 
that, if there are more elegant and subtle 
song-writers in the language, no one even 
approaches Burns in masculine strength or 
concentrated utterance of passion. Though 
all his writings are occasional, he reflects 
every mood of the national character, its 
tenderness, its sensuous vigour, and its pa- 
triotic fervour. Like Byron, he always wrote 
at a white heat, but, unlike Byron, he had the 
highest lyrical power, and, if he sometimes 
fails, he does not fail by excessive dilution. 
He is only insipid when he tries to adopt 
the conventional English of his time, in obe- 
dience to foolish advice from Dr. Moore and 
others. The personal character of Burns 
must be inferred from his life. Its weaker 
side is well set forth in an essay by Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson in the ‘ Cornhill’ for October 1879. 
His coxcombry, however, seems to be there 
a little exaggerated. Though it may be 
granted that in his relations to women he 
showed an unpleasant affectation as well 
as laxity of morals, it must be said that 
he was never heartless, that he did his best 
to support his children, that he was a good 
father and brother, and that, if his spirit of 
independence was rather irritable and self- 
conscious, his pride was, at bottom, tho- 
roughly honourable. In spite of overwhelm- 
ing difficulties and many weaknesses, and 
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much rash impulsiveness, he struggled hard 
to ‘act a manly part’ through life. There 
is less to be forgiven to him than to most of 
those whose genius has led to morbid develop- 
ments of character. 

Burns’s works were: 1. ‘ Poems chiefly in 
the Scottish Dialect,’ Kilmarnock, printed 
by John Wilson, 1786. 2. ‘Poems chiefly 
in the Scottish Dialect,’ Edinburgh, printed 
for the author, and sold by William Creech, 
1787. This includes the first collection, with 
additions. 3. ‘Poems,’ &c., ‘third edition,’ 
was published in London in 1787. The 
Edinburgh edition was reprinted in Phila- 
delphia and New York in 1788, and in Bel- 
fast (1788, 1789), and Dublin (1788, 1789). 
4. ‘Poems,’ &c. (2 vols.) (second edition), 
Edinburgh and London, 1793 (includes 
twenty new pieces). 5. ‘Poems,’ &c., 2 vols. 
The second edition, considerably enlarged, 
Edinburgh and London, 1794 (a reprint of 
No. 4) and the last published in Burns’s 
lifetime. 6. ‘The Scots Musical Museum, 
humbly dedicated to the Catch Club, insti- 
tuted at Edinburgh, June 1771, by James 
Johnson.’ The six volumes of this book, 
dated 1787, 1788, 1790, 1792, 1796, and 
1803, include 184 songs written or collected 
by Burns. This work was republished in 1839 
in 4 vols., with notes by William Stenhouse 
and Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, edited by 
David Laing, who edited another edition in 
1853. 7. ‘A Select Collection of Original 
Scottish Airs for the Voice, . . . with Se- 
lect and Characteristic Verses,’ both Scotch 
and English, adapted to the airs, including up- 
wards of 100 new songs by Burns. Six vols., 
folio, London and Edinburgh. This work 
was brought out in parts between 1793 and 
1805. Burns contributed nearly seventy songs, 
of which only six appeared before his death. 
The second part appeared in August 1798, 
the third in July 1799. In 1799 Stewart & 
Meikle of Glasgow issued the ‘Jolly Beggars,’ 
‘Holy Willie’s Prayer,’ and other suppressed 
poems in a series of weekly tracts. They 
were reprinted in (8) a volume called ‘ Poems 
ascribed to Robert Burns’ (Thomas Stewart, 
Glasgow, 1801). 9. ‘Letters addressed to 
Clarinda, by Robert Burns ; first printed 
by Stewart of Glasgow in 1802 from copies 
surreptitiously obtained. An authorised edi- 
tion, with a notice of Mrs. M‘Lehose, who died 
on 22 Oct. 1841, was published by her grand- 
gon, W. C. M‘Lehose, in 1848. 10, ‘ Re- 
liques of Robert Burns . . . collected and 

ublished by R. H. Cromek,’ London, 1808. 
his includes seventy-two letters, ‘stric- 
tures on Scotch songs and ballads,’ written 
by Burns in a copy of the ‘Musical Museum ;’ 


commonplace books ; letters from William 
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Burns, Robert’s younger brother; and some 
poems. Collective editions of Burns’s works 
have appeared in almost every year since his 
death. Some of them include new poems. 
The most important are: 1. ‘The Works of 
Robert Burns, with an account of his Life, 
and a criticism on his Writings; to which 
are prefixed some Observations on the Cha- 
racter and Condition of the Scotch Peasantry,’ 
Liverpool and London, 1800. This is Currie’s 
edition ; the first volume includes the life, 
the second his correspondence and poems, the 
third formerly published poems, the fourth 
correspondence with Thomson and new 
poems. A second and third edition followed 
in 1801, a fourth in 1803, a fifth in 1805, a 
sixth in 1809, and aseventhin 1818. Currie’s 
name was not given. In 1820, the copyright 
having expired, the publishers brought out 
an eighth edition, edited by Gilbert Burns. 
He was to receive 500/. for two editions, 
but his notes were ‘few and meagre;’ the 
edition failed, and he only received 2501, 
from which he at last repaid his brother's 
loan. 2, ‘Works of Robert Burns, with 
Life by Allan Cunningham,’ 8 vols. foolscap 
8vo, London, 1834, with many additions. A 
convenient edition in 1 vol. imperial 8vo 
was published by Tegg in 1840, and has 
since been reprinted for Bohn. 3. ‘ Works 
of Robert Burns by the Ettrick Shepherd 
and William Motherwell, 5 vols. foolscap 
8vo, Glasgow, 1836. Hogg supplied the 
memoir in vol. vy. The editors claim to 
have added 180 pieces to Currie’s collec- 
tion. 4. ‘ Poetical Works of Robert Burns’ 
(PickERine, Aldine Edition of British Poets), 
London, 1830 and 1839. Memoir by Sir 
Harris Nicolas, who expresses regret in the 
1839 edition at being now compelled by 
publishing considerations to give 200 new, 
or partly new, letters or poems from ma- 
nuscript which will not add to the poet’s 
fame, and in contradiction to his ‘earnest 
and pathetic injunctions.’ The manuscripts 
thus used were sold in London on 13 Dec. 
1854, and are now in the British Museum. 
5. ‘ Works of Robert Burns’ (with many il- 
lustrations and documents, 2 vols. imperial 
8vo, Blackie & Sons), 1843-4; edited by 
Alexander Whitelaw and regularly reprinted. 
6. In 1838 R. Chambers edited a ‘ people’s 
edition’ of Currie’s ‘ Life’ and of the ‘ Poeti- 
cal Works,’ and in 1829 of the prose works, 
with additional material. In 1851 he pub- 
lished ‘ The Life and Works of Robert Burns’ 
(W. & R. Chambers, 4 vols. 12mo), in which 
all the writings are inserted in chronolo- 
gical order, with indications of the origi- 
nal sources and with a connecting narrative. 
The profits, amounting to 200/., were given 
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to Mrs. Begg and her family. A library 
edition of the same, in 4 vols. 8vo, appeared 
in 1856. 7. ‘Life and Works of Robert 
Burns, by P. Hately Waddell (Glasgow, 
1867), with some new biographical material 
in appendix to vol. ii. 8. ‘ Works of Robert 
Burns,’ 6 vols. demy 8vo, Edinburgh, 1877 -9, 
ed. William Scott Douglas, the worksin chro- 
nological order, 9. Centenary edition, by T. F. 
Henderson and W. E. Henley, with essay by 
the latter, 4 vols. 8vo, Edinburgh, 1896-7. 

An elaborate ‘ Bibliography of Burns’ was 
published by James McKie at Kilmarnock 
in 1881, containing also a list of Burns's 
manuscripts, relics, monuments, &c. A ‘ Bi- 
bliotheca Burnsiana’ by the same, in 1866, 
gives editions in his private library. 

[The main authority for Burns’s life is his own 
correspondence. The first Life, by Robert Heron, 
a personal friend, appeared in Edinburgh in 
1797. It was a reprint from articles in the 
Monthly Magazine and British Register for 
1797 (vol. iii.), and was reprinted in Chambers’s 
Scottish Biography (1832). Currie’s Life first 
appeared in 1800, The commonplace book used 
by Currie is now in possession of Mr. A. Mac- 
millan, and was first fully printed by Mr. Jack 
in Maemillan’s Magazine in March to July, 
1879-80 (vols. xxxix. xl.) David Irving’s Lives 
of the Scottish Poets contains a Life of Burns in 
vol. ii. The publication of Cromek’s Reliques in 
1808 produced a review by Jeffrey in the Edin- 
burgh Review for January 1809 and by Scott in 
the Quarterly Review for February 1809. In 
1815 Alexander Peterkin published a Review of 
the Life and Writings, &c., containing state- 
ments by Syme and letters from Gray and Find- 
later, replying to some of the statements in these 
reviews. A Life by Josiah Walker was prefixed 
to a collection of his poems in 1811 and sepa- 
rately printed. A Life by Hamilton Paul was 

refixed to his poems and songs in 1819. The 
Fife by Lockhart appeared in 1828 as vol. xxiii. 
of Constable’s Miscellany, and was also reprinted 
separately. It was reviewed by John Wilson in 


Blackwood (May 1828), and by Carlyle in the | 


Edinburgh Review for December 1828. The 
Lives by Allan Cunningham (1834), Hogg (1836), 
Chambers (1851), Waddell (1867) have been 
mentioned in connection with the works. Cham- 
bers’s contains the only thorough investigation 
of facts. There are also Lives without new 
materials by George Gilfillan in Nichol’s libra 
edition of British Poets (1856); by Alexander 
Smith, prefixed to an edition of the poems by 
Macmillan (1865); by William Gunnyon in an 
edition by Nimmo (1866); by W. M. Rossetti, 
in an edition by Moxon (1871); and an ad- 
mirable Summary of Burns’s Career and Genius, 
by Professor Nichol, ‘ printed for the subscribers 
to the library edition’ (1877-9). See also Some 
Aspects of Robert Burns, by ‘R. IL. S.,’ in the 
Cornhill Magazine for October 1879; and Pro- 
fessor Shairp’s Robert Burns in the Men of 
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| Letters series (1879). Among other books bear~ 


ing upon Burns may be mentioned: Sermons by 
John Dun (Kilmarnock, 1790), in which Burns 
is satirised for impiety; Burnomania (Edin- 
burgh, 1811), written by W. Peebles, attacked 
by Burns in the Kirk’s Alarm and the Holy Fair; 
Memoirs of William Smellie (Edinburgh, 1811), 
by R. Kerr, including a correspondence with 
Burns; Letter to a Friend of Robert Burns 
(James Gray), by William Wordsworth (Lon- 
don, 1816); Lectures on the English Poets, by 
W. Hazlitt (1819); Specimensof the British Poets, 
by Thomas Campbell (1819); Memoir of James 
Currie (Burns's biographer) (1831); TheWidow of 
Burns (account of the sale of her goods) (1834); 
Contemporaries of Burns, by James Paterson 
(1840); The Land of Burns—illustrations by 
D. O. Hill, letterpress by Professor Wilson and 
R. Chambers (1840); A Winter with R. Burns 
(by James Marshall), an account of his life in 
Edinburgh (1846); notes on his name and 
family by James Burnes, K.H., F.R.S. (pri- 
vately printed, 1851); Genealogical Memoirs of 
the Family of Robert Burns, by Charles Rogers 
(1877); Some Account of the Glenriddel MSS. 
(in the Liverpool Atheneum) ... edited by 
Henry A. Bright (1874).] L. 8. 


BURNS, ROBERT, D.D. (1789-1869), 
theological writer and church leader, was born 
at Bo’ness in 1789, educated at the university 
of Edinburgh, licensed as a probationer of 
the church of Scotland in 1810, and ordained 
minister of the Low church, Paisley, in 1811. 
He was a man of great energy and activity, 
a popular preacher, a laborious worker in his 
parish sn town, a strenuous supporter of 
the evangelical party in the church, and one 
of the foremost opponents of lay patronage. 
In 1815, impressed with the spiritual wants 
of his countrymen in the colonies, he helped 
to form a colonial society for supplying 
them with ministers, and of this society he 
continued the mainspring for fifteen years, 
Joining the Free church in 1843, he was sent 
by the general assembly in 1844 to the United 
States, to cultivate fraternal relations with 
the churches there, and in 1845 he accepted 
an invitation to be minister of Knox’s church, 
Toronto, in which charge he remained till 
1856, when he was appointed professor of 
church history and apologetics in Knox’s Col- 


TY | lege, a theological institution of the presby- 


terian church. Burns took a most lively 
interest in his church, moving about with 
great activity over the whole colony, and 
becoming acquainted with almost every con- 
gregation. He died in 1869. He was the 
author of several works: 1. ‘A Historical 
Dissertation on the Law and Practice of 
Great Britain with regard to the Poor,’ 1819. 
2. ‘On Pluralities, 1824. 8. ‘The Gareloch 
Heresy tried, 1830, 4. ‘life of Stevenson 
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Macgill, D.D., 1842. Besides writing these 
works, he edited in 1828 a new edition of 
Wodrow’s ‘ History of the Sufferings of the 
Church of Scotland, from the Restoration to 
the Revolution,’ in 4 vols., contributing a life 
of the author; and for three years (1838-40) 
he edited and contributed many papers to the 
‘Edinburgh Christian Instructor, which had 
been a very powerful organ of the evangeli- 
cal party in the church when edited by Dr. 
Andrew Thomson, and was conducted by 
Burns for the advancement of the same 
cause. 


{Memoir of Dr. Burns, by his son, Robert F. 
Burns, D.D., now of Halifax, Nova Scotia ; Dis- 
ruption Worthies; Notice of Dr. Burns, by his 
nephew, J, C. Burns, D.D., Kirkliston.] 

W. G. B. 


BURNS, WILLIAM CHALMERS 
(1815-1868), missionary to China, born in 


1815 at the manse of Dun, Forfarshire, was | 


educated along with his brother Islay [q. v. ] 
at the grammar school of Aberdeen and at 
Marischal College and University. His first 
training was in an Edinburgh lawyer’s office, 
but in 1832 he became the subject of such 
intense religious impressions that he resolved 
to bea minister of the gospel, returned to the 
university, and was licensed as a probationer 
by the presbytery of Glasgow in 1839. His pur- 

ose was to bea missionary abroad, but, there 
sie then no vacancy in the mission field, he 


first labours were at Dundee, where he took 
charge of the congregation of the Rev. R. M. 
McCheyne during his absence in Palestine. 
Burns preached with extraordinary earnest- 
ness and depth of conviction; a great revival 
of religious life followed, much as in the days 
of Whitefield and Wesley. Burns then spent 
some years visiting different parts of Scotland 
and the north of England, and with corre- 
sponding results. He tried Dublin, but had 
little success there. Going to Canada, he 
made a great impression, especially where the 
Scotch abounded, but the scenes did not equal 
those which had taken place in his native land. 
It was not till 1846 that he set out for China 
as a missionary in connection with the pres- 
byterian church of England. His first efforts 
among the Chinese were very discouraging, 
and his faith and perseverance were put to 
great trial. Ere long, however, the results 
were much more encouraging. In 1854, at 
Pechuia, near Amoy, began a remarkable 
harvest, which in various places he continued 
to reap. A marvellous spiritual power ac- 
companied his words, and numberless hearts 
were touched. Many native congregations 
of Christians were formed in the neighbour- 
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hood ; but it was his practice to leave these 
to the care of others, and always press for- 
ward to occupy new ground, Leaving that 
part of China, he went to Shanghae, Swatow, 
and then to Pekin and Nieu-chwang. Burns 
translated the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ as well as 
many of our best hymns into Chinese. He was 
remarkable for his simple and self-denying 
ways. On his mission tours he took little 
with him but tracts and bibles, trusting to 
the hospitality of the people. Often he was 
annoyed, once arrested and imprisoned, and 
sometimes robbed ; but he bore all with the 
greatest meekness. To avoid being stared 
at as a foreigner, he ultimately adopted the 
Chinese dress, and livedlikeanative. Having 
caught a chill at Nieu-chwang, an out-of-the- 
way place to which he went simply on account 
of its destitution, he died there on 4 April 
1868. Burns won in a most unusual degree 
the esteem both of British residents and of 
the natives of China, and of all friends of mis- 
sions, and is universally regarded as having 
been one of the most devoted missionaries 
since apostolic times. 

[Memoir of the Rev. W. C. Burns, M.A., by the 
Rey. Islay Burns, D.D., Professor of Theology 
Free Church College, Glasgow, London, 1870; 
Blaikie’s Leaders in Modern Philanthropy, 
WeaGaub: 


BURNSIDE, ROBERT (1759-1826), 
baptist minister, was born in the parish of 


socepted-temporary. occupation .at home, |. His | Clerkenwell on 31 Aug. 1759, and educated 


at Merchant Taylors’ School and at Aberdeen 
University, where he graduated M.A. In 1780 
he was appointed afternoon preacher at the 
Seventh-day Baptist church, Curriers’ Hall, 
London, and in 1785 pastor of that congre- 

ation, which removed in 1799 to Redcross 

treet, and thence to Devonshire Square. As 
a teacher of languages he amassed a consider- 
able fortune. He died in Snow’s Fields, Ber- 
mondsey, on 19 May 1826. His works are: 
1. ‘The Religion of Mankind, in a Series of 
Essays,’ 2 vols., London, 1819, 8vo. 2. ‘Tea- 
Table Chat, or Religious Allegories told at 
the Tea-Table in a Seminary for Ladies,’ 
vol. i., London, 1820, 8vo. 3. ‘Remarks on 
the different Sentiments entertained in Chris- 
tendom relative to the Weekly Sabbath,’ 
London, 1825, 8vo. 

[Funeral Sermon by J. B, Shenston (1826) ; 
Ivimey’s Hist. of the English Baptists, iv. 326, 
327; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus.; Ro- 
binson’s Merchant Taylors’ School, 134.] T.C, 


BURRANT, ROBERT (77. 1553), trans- 
lator, is spoken of by Tanner as either an 
Englishman or a Scotchman. It is, how- 
ever, evident from his preface to Sir D, 
Lindsay’s poem (see below) that he was an 
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Englishman, and that he was strongly at- 
tached to the reformed doctrines. Nor does 
there seem any reason for giving ‘ Burtant’ as 
an alternative form of his name, or doubting, 
as Tanner does, whether he was the author of | 
both the works mentioned in his article. | 
These are: 1. An edition of Sir David | 
Lindsay’s ‘Tragical Death of Dauid Beato, 
Bishoppe of sainct Andrewes in Scotland: 
whereunto is joyned the martyrdom of Mais- 
ter George Wyseharte, gentleman ... for 
the blessed Gospels sake,’ printed by J. 
Day and W. Serres, n.d. This extremely 
rare volume is in the Grenville Library in 
the British Museum. It contains a long 
preface from ‘Roberte Burrante to the 
Reader,’ in which, after twenty pages on the 
judgments of God against evil-doers, he 
speaks of Beaton’s enmity against the gospel 
and against England, of his habit of swear- 
ing, and of his condemnation of Wishart on 
81 March 1546. 2. A translation of the 
‘Preceptes of Cato, with annotacions of D. 
Erasmus of Roterodame, very profitable for 
all menne,’ dedicated to Sir Thomas Caver- 
den, knt., and printed by R. Grafton, 1553. 
Burrant says that nothing was wanting ‘in 
this Cato to the perfeccion of Christes ree 
ligion, sauying the hope and faithe that a 
Christian man ought to haue.’ 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. 143; Burrant’s works as 
above. | Veet 

BURRARD, Sir HARRY (1755-1813), 
general, was the elder son of George Burrard 
of Walhampton, Hampshire, who was third 
son of Paul Burrard, M.P. for Lymington 
from 1705 to 1727 and for Yarmouth (I. W.) 
1727 till his death on 80 May 1735, and was 
younger brother of Sir Harry Burrard, M.P. 
for Lymington from 1741 to 1778 and created 
a baronetin 1769. He was bornat Walhamp- 
ton on 1 June1755, and became an ensign in the 
Coldstream guards in 1772. He was promoted 
lieutenant and captainin 1773, and in 1777 ex- 
changed into the 60th regiment, in order to see 
serviceinthe American war. Withit heserved 
under Sir William Howein 1778 and1779, and 
in 1780 returned to England on being elected 
M.P. for Lymington through the influence 
of his uncle Sir Harry (1780-88, 1790-1, and 
in 1802). He served under Lord Corn- 
wallis in America in 1781 and 178%, and 
after peace had been declared he returned to 
the guards in 1786 as lieutenant and captain 
in the grenadier guards, and was promoted 
captain and lieutenant-colonel in 1789. With 
the guards he served in Flanders from 1793 
to 1795, and was promoted colonel in 1795, 
and major-general in 1798. In 1804 he be- 
came lieutenant-colonel commanding the 
lst guards, and in 1805 he was promoted | 


lieutenant-general. In 1807 he received his 
first command in the expedition to Copen- 
hagen under Lord Cathcart, when he com- 
manded the 1st division, and as senior general 
under Cathcart acted as second in command. 
He had little to do in the expedition ; yet on 
his return was created a baronet. He had 
already in 1787 been made governor of Cal- 
shot Castle. In 1808 he was selected to super- 
sedeSir Arthur Wellesley. He arrivedon the 
coast of Portugal on 19 Aug., and decided 
not to interfere with Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
arrangements. On 21 Aug. Junot attacked 
Sir Arthur’s position at Vimeiro, and was suc- 
cessfully beaten off, and the English general 
had just ordered Ferguson to pursue the 
beaten enemy, when Burrard assumed the 
chief command, and, believing the French 
had a reserve as yet untouched, forbade 
Ferguson to advance. The very next day 
Sir Hew Dalrymple assumed the chief com- 
mand, and made the convention of Cintra, 
with the full concurrence of both Burrard 
and Wellesley. All three generals were re- 
called, and a court of inquiry was appointed 
to examine their conduct. Burrard succinctly 
declared the reasons for his course of action 
on21 Aug. The result of the inquiry was to 
entirely absolve the generals. Burrard never 
applied for another command, but in 1810 as 
senior lieutenant-colonel he assumed the 
command of the brigade of guards in London. 
His latter years were marked by domestic 
troubles, for in 1809 one of his sons was 
killed when acting as aide-de-camp to Sir 
John Moore at the battle of Corunna, and in 
18138 another son was killed at San Sebastian. 
Burrard himself died at Calshot Castle on 
18 Oct.1813. He was succeeded by his only 
surviving son, Charles, an officer in the navy, 
at whose death, in 1870, the baronetcy be- 
came extinct. 

[Wellington Despatches, vol. iii.; Napier’s 
History of the Peninsular War, vol. i. book ii.; 
Memorial written by Sir Hew Dalrymple, Bart., 
of his proceedings as connected with the affairs 
of Spain, and the commencement of the Penin- 
sular War, 1830; the Whole Proceedings of the 
Court of Inquiry upon the conduct of Sir Hew 
Dalrymple relative to the Convention of Cintra, 
held in the Great Hall, Chelsea College, from 
Monday, 14 Nov., to Wednesday, 14 Dec. 1808.] 

H. M. 8. 


BURREL or BUREL, JOHN (71. 1590), 
Scotch poet, author of a poetical descrip- 
tion of Queen Anne’s entry into Edinburgh 
in 1590, entitled ‘The Description of the 
Queenis Maiesties most honourable entry 
into the town of Edinburgh,’ was a bur- 
gess of Edinburgh. Among the title-deeds 
of a small property at the foot of Todricks 
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Wynd, Edinburgh, there was found a dis- 
position of a house by ‘ John Burrel, gold- 
smith, yane of the printers in his majesties 
cunzie house’ (king’s mint), 1628. From the 
minuteness with which the poet describes the 
jewellery displayed on Queen Anne’s entry, 
it appears that he had a special technical 
knowledge of such matters, and there is thus 
every reason to suppose him to have been 
identical with John Burrel of the king’s mint. 
The poem, along with another by the same 
author, entitled ‘The Passage of the Pil- 
grims, divided into four parts,’ was published 
in Watson’s ‘ Collection of Scots Poems,’ and 
the former is also included in Sir Robert 
Sibbald’s ‘Chronicle of Scottish Poetry.’ 
Neither of the poems possesses any literary 
merit. 

[Irving’s History of Scottish Poetry, 470, 490; 
Wilson’s Memorialsof Edinburgh, 2nd ed. 316.] 

TLUSE. 


BURRELL, LITELLUS (1753-1827), 
major-general in the East India Company’s 
service, was born in 17538, and entered the 
Bengal army early in 1770 as a volunteer 
in Captain Rawstorne’s company of the se- 
cond battalion 2nd Bengal Europeans, in 
which he became a corporal in 1771, and 
sergeant in 1772. In 1774, on the recom- 
mendation of his captain, he was transferred 
to the 18th sepoys, with which he fought 
at the battle of Cutra or St. George on 
23 April 1774 and in the subsequent cam- 
paign in Rohilcund. He became sergeant- 
major of the corps in 1775, and remained with 
it until 1779, when he was nominated to a 
Bengal cadetship by Warren Hastings. In 
October of the same year he obtained a com- 
, mission as ensign, and served against the 
Mahrattas with a detachment of sepoys under 
Captain Popham, distinguishing himself at 
the storming of Lotah and the capture of 
Gwalior by escalade. The 1st battalion of 
sepoy drafts, to which he belonged, became 
the 40th, and eventually the 38rd native 
infantry. When it was reduced at the peace, 
Burrell, who, as adjutant, had seen much 
rough service with it in Malwa under 
Colonels Camac and Muir, was appointed 
adjutant 2nd native infantry, with which he 
served until 1797. In that year, at his own 
request, he was transferred to the 3rd native 
infantry, then in the field in anticipation of 
an expected invasion by Zemaun Shah, king 
of Cabul. He becaine brevet-captain in 1796, 
captain-lieutenant in 1797, and substantive 
captain in 1798, in which year he was trans- 
ferred to the second battalion 5th native in- 
fantry at Lucknow. At this time the go- 


vernment called for three thousand sepoy | 
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volunteers from the Bengal infantry to pro- 
ceed by sea to the coast of Coromandel to 
reinforce the Madras troops, and Burrell, who 
had come down the Ganges to Calcutta in 
charge of the volunteers of his regiment, was 
appointed to the command of the third bat- 
talion thus formed. The three battalions of 
Bengal volunteers proceeded to Madras, and 
Joined General Harris’s army, in which, as 
the 4th native brigade, under command of 
Colonel John Gardiner, they fought at Mal- 
lavelly and at the storming and capture of 
Seringapatam. They were next employed 
under Colonel Arthur Wellesley in subju- 
gating the refractory chieftains of the Mysore, 
when the 8rd Bengal volunteers, under Bur- 
rell, garrisoned Chitteldroog. Subsequently 
the volunteers were sent home overland, and 
on their arrival in their own presidency, 
after putting down some disturbances at Pa- 
lavoram by the way, the supreme government 
notified in a general order ‘its appreciation 
of the distinguished services of the European 
and native officers and soldiers of these gal- 
lant and meritorious corps during the late 
arduous crisis in public affairs.’ Meanwhile 
Burrell had been appointed to the 15th na- 
tive infantry, which had been added to the 
Bengal army in 1798. This corps he joined 
in Oude in 1801, and served with it in 
the campaign of 1803, under Lord Lake, at 
Delhi, Agra, and Laswarree, on which latter 
occasion he wasin command of the advanced 
picquets of the army. With its battalions 
he likewise made the campaigns of 1804-5, 
and fought at Deeg, and in the desperate but 
unsuccessful attempts on Bhurtpore, in which 
his health suffered severely from the priva- 
tionsendured. In1807 he became lieutenant- 
colonel of the 1st battalion, and in Novem- 
ber of the year following ‘standards of honour,’ 
inscribed among other devices with the name 
‘Lake,’ similar to those awarded to other na- 
tive corps which had served through Lord 
Lake’s campaigns, were presented to the 15th 
native infantry, under command of Burrell, 
at Barrackpore by Lord Minto, the governor- 
general, in person. Burrell became brevet- 
colonel in 1814, and in 1817 was appointed 
to the command of the 3rd brigade of the 
grand army under Lord Hastings, then in the 
field against the Pindarrees. At the end of 
the campaign he rejoined his regiment, and 
was appointed to the command-in-chief of all 
the East India Company’s forces in the terri- 
tory of the Nawab Vizier of Oude. In 1819 he 
succeeded to a regiment on the Bengal esta- 
blishment, and in 1821 was promoted to the 
rank of major-general on the occasion of the 
coronation of George IV. He remained in 
Oude until 1820, when severe illness sent him 
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down to the presidency. Having benefited by 
the change, he was appointed to a comman: 
at Cuttack in 1821. Failing health, however, 
compelled him to relinquish further employ- 
ment and to seek his native climate. He 
died at Notting Hill on 13 Sept. 1827, in 
the seventy-fifth year of hisage. Of placid 
disposition, kindly, even-tempered, and pos- 
sessed of an intimate acquaintance with the 
habits, feelings, and prejudices of the natives, 
Burrell had the gift of winning the confi- 
dence and esteem of all with whom he came 
in contact. Under his rule, his regiment 
is said to have been a model of good order 
in the field and in cantonments, and when- 
ever volunteers were called for, as in the cases 
of the expeditions to Mauritius and Java and 
the proposed occupation of Macao, the 15th 
native infantry was always ready with double 
or treble its quota. 

[East India Military Calendar, vol. ii. (1823) ; 
Dodswelland Miles’s Lists; East India Registers; 
Gent. Mag. xevii. (ii.) 640; Rose’s New Biog. 
Dict.] H. M. C. 


BURRELL, SOPHIA, Lapy (1750?- 
1802), poetess and dramatist, was the eldest 
daughter of Charles Raymond of Valentines, 
Essex (Ladies’ Mag. 1773; Home News, p. 
223), and was born about 1750, On 13 April 
1773 she married William Burrell, member 
of parliament for Haslemere [see BURRELL, 
Srr WILLIAM], and came into possession, it 
is said, of 100,000/. A baronetcy was granted 
to her father in 1774, the year after her mar- 
riage, with remainder to her husband and her 
male issue by him, From 1773 to 1782 Lady 
Burrell’s pen was employed on vers de société, 
varied by such heavier matter as ‘Comala,’ 
from Ossian, in 1784. In 1787 her hus- 
band’s health failed, and they retired to a seat 
at Deepdene. Lady Burrell published two 
volumes of collected poems anonymously in 
1793; in 1794, the ‘Thymriad’ from Xeno- 
phon, and ‘Telemachus,’ with her name at- 
tached. In 1796 Sir William Burrell died, 
Lady Burrell having had two sons and two 
daughters by him; and on 23 May 1797 she 
was married, at Marylebone Church, by the 
Bishop of Kildare (Gent. Mag. Ixvii. part i. 
484), to the Rey. William Clay, a son of 
Richard Augustus Clay of Southwell, Not- 
tinghamshire. In 1800 Lady Burrell pro- 
duced two tragedies, The first was ‘ Maxi- 
mian,’ dedicated to Mr. William Lock; the 
second was ‘ Theodora,’ dedicated by permis- 
sion to Duchess Georgiana of Devonshire. 
Lady Burrell and Mr. Clay retired to West 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, where she died, 20 June 
1802, aged about 52. 


In 1814 Lady Burrell’s tragedy ‘Theo- | den.] 
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dora’ was reprinted in ‘The New British 


d| Theatre’ (vol. i.), a collection of rejected 


dramas. i i 

[Biog. Dram. i. 79; Gent. Mag. Ixvi. part 1. 
86, &c. (infra) ; Ladies’ Mag.1778; Home News, 
p- 223; Lady Burrell’s own Works; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd, ix. 797.] J. H. 

BURRELL, Sir WILLIAM (1782- 
1796), antiquary, third son of Peter Burrell 
of Beckenham, Kent, was born in Leaden- 
hall Street 10 Oct. 1732 (Add. MS. Brit. 
Mus. 5691, fol. 50). He was educated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, whence he 
graduated as LL.B. in 1755, and LL.D. in 
1760, and in the latter year (3 Nov.) was 
admitted as an advocate at Doctors’ Com- 
mons. He practised chiefly in the admiralty 
court, and there are in the possession of his 
grandson, Sir Walter Burrell, two volumes of 
hisown manuscript reports of cases decided in 
that court between the years 1766 and 1774. 
They were edited by Mr. R. G. Marsden in 
1885. He was made chancellor of Worcester 
in 1764, and held the same office inthe diocese 
of Rochester, continuing in both posts till 
his death, was elected M.P. for Haslemere 
in 1768, and became a commissioner of excise 
in 1774, being re-elected for Haslemere in 
that year. He was also F.R.S. and F.8.A., 
and a director of the South Sea Company. 
By his marriage in 1773 with Sophia [see 
Burret, Lavy Soputa ], daughter of Charles 
Raymond, he not only acquired considerable 
wealth, but also the reversion to the baro- 
netcy conferred upon his father-in-law in 
1774. To this he succeeded in 1789. From 
an early period in life he was interested in 
antiquarian pursuits, and ultimately con- 
centrated his attention upon the history of 
the county of Sussex. Nearly every parish . 
was personally visited by him, and its re- 
cords inspected and partly copied. Drawings 
were made for him of churches, houses, and 
sepulchral monuments, and he spared no 
labour in tracing the descent of the county 
families. He did not print any portion of his 
work, but bequeathed the entire collection to 
the British Museum Library, where it is now 
deposited among the Add. MSS. Burrell 
was seized with paralysis in August 1787, 
and, though he partially recovered, found it 
necessary to resign his public appointments, 
He retired to Deepdene in Surrey, and there 
died 20 Jan. 1796. He was buried at West 
Grinstead, Sussex, where a simple monument 
to his memory by Flaxman has been placed 
in the church. 


[Gent. Mag. 1796; Brit. Mus. Add. MSS, 
5691 et seq.; Elwes and Robinson’s Western 
Sussex, 110; information from Mr. R. G. Mars- 
Oo TOR: 
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BURROUGH, CHRISTOPHER. [See 
Boroveu. } 


BURROUGH, EDWARD (1634-1663), 
quaker, was born in1634 at Underbarrow, near 
Kendal, and from an early age was so remark- 
abie for his gravity and piety that Howgill,in 
his ‘ Testimony ’ to him, says that ‘ grey hairs 
were upon him when he was but a youth, for 
he was clothed with wisdom from his infancy.’ 
His parents, who were people of some im- 
portance in the neighbourhood, were episco- 
palians ; but even as a lad he was dissatisfied 
with the religious teaching of the Anglican 
church, and restlessly tried all the various 
forms of worship the district afforded. At 
length he joined the presbyterians, ‘who 
had,’ we are told, ‘ more that seemed like life 
among them’ than the others. Before long 
his mind became unsettled again, and when, 
in 1652, George Fox was preaching in West- 
moreland, and Burrough went to hear him, 
he was predisposed to quakerism, although he 
was one of a number of persons who disputed 
with Fox, and he was, as he allows,‘ the more 
stubborn as he desired to defend himself from 
the acknowledgment of error.” He, how- 
ever, decided to becomea Friend, and, although 
only seventeen, offered himself as a minister, 
and was accepted. On account of this step 
he was disowned by his family, who declined 
his offer to remain with them as a hired ser- 
vant. Burrough at once began to travel as 
a quaker minister, and both in Scotland and 
the northern counties of England had to en- 
dure much suffering, His earliest companion 
appears to have been John Audland. In 1653 
he was imprisoned for a short time (for writ- 
ing a letter remonstrating with a person who 
was living in gross licentiousness), and while 
in prison beguiled his time by writing several 
tractates. From Thomas Camm’s account of 
his father, John Camm, we learn that he and 
Burrough were for some time fellow-travel- 
lers, and that in 1654 Burrough came to Lon- 
don, where he at once addressed himself to 
spreading quaker principles. Burrough went 
toa wrestling match, and when a stout fellow 
challenged all comers, he stepped into thering, 
but instead of wrestling preached against the 
practice of such games. In the same year he 
and Howgill went to Bristol, where immedi- 
ately after their arrival they were arrested as 
disturbers of the public peace, but were dis- 
charged and directed to leave the city. After 
a short time he returned to London, and for 
some months was engaged in writing contro- 
yersial tracts. About 1656 he went to Ire- 
land, where he speedily got into collision with 
the authorities, and was forcibly transhipped 
to England. During the latter part of this 
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year he was imprisoned for a few weelks for 
refusing to take the oath of abjuration. John 
Bunyan, in his ‘ Gospel Truths opened,’ &c., 
misrepresented the doctrines and practices of 
the Friends. Burrough wrote a violent reply. 
In 1657 Bunyan published a ‘ Vindication’ 
of his work, and a few months later Burrough 
assisted George Fox to write a further reply, 
‘The Mystery of the Great Whore unfolded.’ 
Burrough also brought himself into notice by 
his addresses to Cromwell, calling his atten- 
tion to his unfulfilled promises of toleration. 
The letters are powerfully written, but their 
tone is neither cordial nor courteous. Inthe 
following year (1658) Burrough took part in 
a public dispute between several quakers and 
a Jesuit, which was held at the house of the 
Earl of Newport ; an amusing account of this 
debate is to be found in George Fox’s ‘ Jour- 
nal.’ During this year he was defendant in 
a suit for defamation of character, brought by 
the vicar of Kingston-on-Thames. He de- 
murred to a cause of ‘spiritual dependency’ 
being tried in a common law court; but the 
objection was overruled, and he was con- 
demned to pay 100/. damages. Owing appa- 
rently to some technical flaw, judgment was 
not sealed, and he was not required to pay. 
Upon the death of Oliver Cromwell, Burrough 
made an effort to obtain some relief for the 
quakers from his successor, but Richard seems 
to have been neither able nor willing to grant 
it. Towards the end of 1659 Burrough felt 
‘moved’ to visit Dunkirk, where he had nu- 
merous disputes with priests and jesuits, in 
which, according to quaker authorities, he in- 
variably had the best of the argument. While 
in 1659-60 the puritans of New England were 

ersecuting the Friends with terrible severity, 
aaa had two interviews with Charles II, 
who seems to have had a genuine regard for 
him, and he told the king that ‘there was 
a vein of innocent blood opened in his do- 
minions;’ to which the king replied, ‘ But I 
will stop that vein, and forthwith directed 
that all American quakers who contravened 
the laws of the colonies should be sent to 
England for trial. The next two years of 
Burrough’s life were uneventful, and, with the 
exception of the time during which he exerted 
himself to disassociate the quakers from any 
participation in the rising of the Fifth-mo- 
narchy men, he seems to have been chiefly oc- 
cupiedin writing tractates. In 1662he went to 
Bristol to assist in reconstructing the quaker 
society there, which had been severely injured 
by the folly of Naylor and the persecution of 
adversaries; but he had only been there a 
very brief time when he called the Friends to- 
gether, and took a solemn leave of them, say- 
ing he should never see them again, for he 
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‘was going to lay down his life in London for 
the gospel, and to suffer among the Friends at 
that place.’ Unhappily this foreboding proved 
only too true. He was arrested at a meeting, 
and violently dragged through the streets to 
Newgate, to which prison he was committed 
for the offence of holding an illegal meeting. 
At the subsequent trial he was condemned to 
pay a heavy fine, and, being neither able nor 
willing to comply, he was directed to be kept 
a ‘close’ prisoner. He was thrust into the 
felons’ dungeon, which was so crowded that 
some of the prisoners died from suffocation, 
while the remainder became seriously ill. 
Burrough was one of those who sickened. 
The Friends procured an order for his libera- 
tion from Charles II, but, on one pretence or 
another, the city authorities evaded comply- 
ing with it, and Burrough died in Newgate 
on 14 Feb. 1662-3 (Exiwoon’s Autod.) He 
was buried in the burial-ground, Bunhill 
Fields. In his ‘ Testimony’ Howgill says of 
Burrough that ‘in his natural disposition he 
was bold and manly, dexterous and fervent, 
and what he took in hand he did it with his 
might, loving, kind, and courteous, merciful 
and flexible, and easy to be entreated ;’ and, 
without making too much allowance for the 
partiality of a lifelong friend, this seems to be 
a fair summary of hischaracter. Burrough’s 
works exceed ninety in number, but they are 
usually very brief. For a long time his writ- 
ings were held in high esteem by the quakers, 
but of late years they have fallen out of no- 
tice. What he had to say is both more con- 
cisely stated and more thoughtful than was 
usually the case with early quaker authors, 
and this in great measure arose from the fact 
that he was a fairly educated man; but much 
of his writing is spoilt by a bitter controver- 
sial spirit, which he does not seem to have 
exhibited either in his life or his sermons. 
The following is a list of some of the most 
important of his works: 1. ‘A Warning from 
the Lord to the Inhabitants of Underbarrow, 
and so to all the Inhabitants in England,’ 
1654, 2. ‘A Trumpet of the Lord sounded 
out of Sion, which sounds forth the Contro- 
versies of the Lord of Hosts, and gives a cer- 
tain sound in the cases of all Nations,’ 1656. 
3. ‘A Description of the State and Condition 
of all Mankinde upon the Face of the Whole 
Earth, 1656. 4. ‘The True Faith of the 
Gospel of Peace contended for in the Spirit 
of Meekness,’ &c., 1656. 5. ‘A Measure of 
the Times, and a full and clear Description 
of the Signes of the Times and of the Chang- 
ing of the Times, &c., 1657. 6. ‘Truth 
(the Strongest of all) witnessed forth in the 
Spirit of Truth against all Deceit, &ce., 1657. 
7, ‘Many Strong Reasons confounded which 
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would hinder any Reasonable Man from be- 
coming a Quaker, 1657. 8. ‘A Declaration 
to all the World of our Faith, and what we 
believe, 1657. 9. ‘A Standard lifted up, 
and an Ensigne held forth to all Nations,’ 
&c., 1658. 10. ‘The True State of Christi- 
anity truly described and also disaver’d unto 
all People, 1658. 11. ‘A Visitation and 
Warning proclaimed, and an Alarm sounded 
in the Pope’s Borders, in the Name and Au- 
thority of the Lord Almighty and the Lamb,’ 
&c., 1659. 12. ‘Good Counsel and Advice 
rejected by Disobedient Men, and the Dayes 
of Oliver Cromwell’s Visitation passed over, 
and also of Richard Cromwell his Son, late 
Protector of these Nations’ (part by George 
Fox), 1659. 13. ‘A Testimony concerning 
the Book of Common Prayer (so called),’ 
1660. 14. ‘A Presentation of Wholesome 
Informations unto the King of England,’ &c., 
1660. 15. ‘The Everlasting Gospel of Re- 
pentance and Remission of Sins,’ &c., no date. 
16. ‘A Declaration of the Sad and Great 
Persecutions and Martyrdom of the People of 
God, called Quakers, in New England, for the 
Worshipping of God, 1660. 17, ‘A Just and 
Righteous Plea, presented unto the King of 
England and his Council,’ &c.,1661. 18. ‘Per- 
secution impeached asa Traytor against God, 
His Laws and Government, &c., 1661. 19.‘A 
Discovery of Divine Mysteries, wherein is 
unfolded Secret Things of the Kingdom of 
God, 1661. 20. ‘ Antichrist’s Government 
justly detected of Unrighteousness, Injustice, 
Unreasonableness, Oppression, and Cruelty 
throughout the Kingdomes of this World,’ 
1661. 21. ‘The Case of the People called Qua- 
kers (once more) stated and published to the 
World, &c., no date. 22. ‘A True Descrip- 
tion of my Manner of Life, of what I have 
been in my Profession of Religion,’ &c., 1663. 
In 1672 the most important of Burrough’s 
writings were published under the title of 
‘The Memorable Works of a Son of Thunder 
and Consolation, namely, that True Prophet 
and Faithful Servant of God and Sufferer for 
the Testimony of Jesus, Edward Burrough,’&c. 


[Brief biographies of Burrough are to be found 
in Tuke’s Biographical Notices of Members of the 
Society of Friends, vol. ii., and in vol. ii. of the 
Friends’ Library (W. & T, Evans, Philadelphia), 
and a considerable amount of interesting infor- 
mation may be gleaned from the Swarthmore 
MSS. preserved at Devonshire House, Bishops- 
gate.] A. C. B. 


BURROUGH, Sir JAMES (1691-1764), 
amateur architect, son of James Burrough, 
M.D., of Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, was 
born on 1 Sept. 1691. Having been educated 
at the grammar school at Bury for eight years, 
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he entered Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, at Michaelmas, 1708, proceeded to the 
degree of B.A. in 1711, and to that of M.A. 
in 1716. He was elected one of the esquire 
bedellsin 1727, resigning the post in 1749, fel- 
low of his college (on Mrs. Frankland’s foun- 
dation) in 1738, and master in 1754 (27 Feb.), 
an office which he held until his death, 
7 Aug. 1764. He wasvice-chancellorin 1759. 

He was an amateur architect of some skill, 
and considerable reputation in theuniversity, 
where he used his influence to introduce the 
classical style which had then becomefashion- 
able. In 1721 he was added to a syndicate 
which had been appointed two years before 
to build a new senate house ; and in the fol- 
lowing year submitted a ‘Plan of the In- 
tended Publick Buildings,’ as the minute- 
book of the syndics records, which James 
Gibbs, the well-known architect, who had 
been consulted, was requested to ‘take with 
him to London, and make what improve- 
ments he shall think necessary upon it.’ As 
Gibbs was undoubtedly the architect of the 
existing building, for the design is engraved 
in his published work, Burrough’s share in 
it was probably confined to general sugges- 
tions of style and arrangement. Tradition, 
however, has called him the architect. The 
works which are unquestionably his are: 
the cupola over the combination room at his 
own college (1728); the transformation of 
the hall of Queens’ College into an Italian 
chamber (1732), for which hereceivedtwenty- 
five guineas; the ‘beautification’ of Emma- 
nuel College chapel (1735) ; thenew building 
at Peterhouse (1736), for which he received 
507. and a piece of plate; the facing with 
stone, in a classical style, of the quadrangle 
of Trinity Hall (1742-5), with the internal 
fittings of the hall; a design, engraved 1745, 
and signed ‘James Burrough, architect,’ for 
rebuilding the library and master’s lodge at the 
same college; the doctors’ galleryin Great St. 
Mary’s Church, and the facing of the second 
court of his own college, inthe style employed 
at Trinity Hall (1751) ; a similar treatment 
of the court of Peterhouse (1754); and the 
new chapel of Clare Hall (1763). This latter 
work, however, he did not live to complete, 
and it was carried out by James Essex. Be- 
sides these works, he was consulted about 
most of the changes, great and small, that 
were being effected in Cambridge, and even 
in the county, for in 1757 he gave advice 
respecting a new bridge at Wisbeach. 

In 1752 he gave a design (afterwards en- 
graved) for the new east room and facade of 
the library, which adjoins the senate house. 
This design possesses both beauty and con- 
venience; but it was set aside (in 1754) in 
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favour of one by Stephen Wright. The 
Duke of Newcastle, chancellor of the uni- 
versity, procured Burrough the honour of 
que ataood in November 1759. He died in 

He was F.S.A., and a great collector of 
pictures, prints, and medals. In private life 
he was much esteemed, and his contempo- 
raries speak of him with affection and respect. 
He was buried in the antechapel of his col- 
lege. There is a good portrait of him in the 
master’s lodge. 

[Register of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge ; Cole’s MSS. xxxi. (Add. MS. Brit. Mus. 
5832); Willis’s Architectural History of Cam- 
bridge, iii. 536-40, and Index; Watson’s History 
of Wisbeach, 282.] J. W. C. 


BURROUGH, Siz JAMES (1750-1839), 
judge, third son of the Rey. John Burrough 
of Abbots-Anne, Hampshire, was born in 
1750. Entering the Inner Temple in Fe- 
bruary 1768, he was called to the bar by that 
society in November 1773, but was not elected 
a bencher until 1808. He joined the western 
circuit, and after many years’ practice was 
in 1792 appointed a commissioner of bank- 
ruptcy, in 1794 deputy-recorder of Salisbury, 
and afterwards recorder of Portsmouth. In 
May 1816, being then sixty-six years of age, 
he was raised to the bench of the common 
pleas, and received the customary Imight- 
hood, a promotion he owed to the steady 
friendship of Lord Eldon. In that court he 
sat until the end of 1829, when increasing 
infirmities obliged him to retire. He sur- 
vived nearly ten years, and, dying on 25 March 
1839, was buriedin the Temple Church. His 
daughter Anne, his only surviving child, 
erected a monument to his memory in the 
church of Laverstock, Wiltshire, in which 
county and in Hampshire he possessed con- 
siderable property. 

[Foss’s Judges, ix. 13-14; Lord Campbell’s 
Chief Justices, iii. 286; Law Mag. iii. 299-300.] 

G. G. 


BURROUGH, STEPHEN. [See Bo- 
ROUGH. | 

BURROUGH, WILLIAM. [See Bo- 
ROUGH. | 

BURROUGHES or BURROUGHS, 


JEREMIAH (1599-1646), congregational 
minister, was born in 1599, and educated at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where he was 
admitted pensioner in 1617, and graduated 
M.A. in 1624. He left the university on ac- 
count of his nonconformity, and assisted Ed~ 
mund Calamy [q. v.] as minister at Bury St. 
Edmunds. On 21 April 1631 Burroughes 
was instituted to the rectory of Tivetshall, 
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Norfolk. He was suspended for not observing 
Bishop Wren’s injunctions of 1636, and espe- 
cially for not reading the ‘ Book of Sports.’ 
He found hospitality for some months under 
the roof cf the Earl of Warwick, and it is said 
that he offered 40/. to the bishop’s chancellor 
to take off his suspension ; but he was accused 
of seditious speeches against the Scottish war, 
and was deprived. He did not, as is often 
said, hurry out of the country for fear of his 
life. He had offers of livings ‘from divers 
noble friends,’ but in 1637 removed to Rot- 
terdam, to become ‘teacher’ of the English 
congregational church there. He returned 
to England in 1641, and became preacher at 
Stepney at seven o’clock in the morning, and 
later in the day at Cripplegate. Hugh Peters, 
who had been a predecessor of Burroughes at 
Rotterdam, called him the ‘morning star,’ 
and William Greenhill the ‘evening star’ of 
Stepney. In the ordinance of 12 June 1643, 
calling an assembly ofdivinesat Westminster, 
Burroughes appears in the list of divines. He 
was one of the seven ‘dissenting brethren’ 
whose views of church government were con- 
gregational, in opposition to the presbyterian- 
ism of the majority, and was one of the five 
who in 1644 presented to parliament the 
‘ Apologetical Narration,’ the first manifesto 
of their principles. On 6 Nov. 1645 he was 
placed on the (second) committee of accom- 
modation; and at its last meeting, 9 March 
1646, he declared in the name of independents 
that they would not concede to the presby- 
terian ‘classes’ the coercive power claimed 
for them, but would either ‘suffer’ or emigrate, 
Burroughes was moderate in his public action. 
He never attempted to form a ‘gathered 
church’ or congregation of independents 
drawn from various parishes, nor did he hold 
any benefice after his return from Holland, 
contenting himself with his morning and 
evening lectureships. Baxter said that if all 
the independents had been like Burroughes, 
all the episcopalians like Ussher, and all the 
presbyterians like Stephen Marshall, ‘the 
breaches of the church would soon have been 
healed.’ Samuel Bury [q. v. ] quotes with ap- 
proval the motto on his study door: ‘ Opinio- 
num varietas et opinantium unitas non sunt 
dovotara. His chief opponents were Thomas 
Edwards of the ‘Gangreena’ and John Vicars. 
Burroughes died before the assembly had 
finished its confession of faith. The date 
usually given of his death is 14 Noy., but 
Browne quotes from the ‘ Perfect Occurrences’ 
for 13 Nov. 1646: ‘This day Mr. Burrows, 
the minister, a godly reverend man, died. It 
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seems he had a bruise by a fall from a horse | 


some fortnight since; he fell into a fever, 
and of that fever died, and is by many godly 


| Happinesse,’ 1660, 4to. 
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people much lamented.’ He left a widow. 
His portrait is engraved by Cross. According 
to this engraving, on 1 June 1646 he was 
‘ etatis sue 45,’ which would give at earliest 
1601, and not 1599, as the year of his birth. 
He published: 1. ‘An Exposition with 
ractical Observations on the Prophesie of 
Finsale’ 1643-50-52-57, 4 vols. 4to. 2. ‘The 
Glorious Name of the Lord of Hosts opened,’ 
1648, 4to (two sermons from Is, xlvu. 4, at 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, vindicating the resort 
to arms; as postscript is ‘A briefe Answer’ to 
‘The Resolving of Conscience,’ &c., 1642, 4to, 
by Henry Fern, D.D.) 3. ‘A Vindication of 
Mr. Burroughs against Mr. Edwards his foule 
Aspersions in his spreading Gangreena.. . 
concluding with a brief Declaration what the 
Independents would have,’ 1646, 4to (Ed- 
wards had written against the ‘ Apologetical 
Narration’ presented to the House of Com- 
mons in 1644), 4. ‘Irenicum; to the Lovers of 
Truth and Peace, concerning the causes and 
evils of Heart Divisions,’ 1646, 4to ; another 
edition, 1653, 4to (the ‘Irenicum’ is often 
referred to by the running title ‘Heart Di- 
visions opened’), and single sermons. Pos- 
thumous were: 5. ‘The Rare Jewel of 
Christian Contentment,’ 1648, 4to; with new 
title-page, 1649; other editions 1650, 1655, 
1677, all 4to; reprinted in Ward’s ‘ Library 
of Standard Divinity,’ vol. iv. 6. ‘ Gospel- 
worship, 1648, 4to; another edition 1650, 
4to. 7. ‘Gospel-Conversation,’ 1648, 4to; 
other editions 1650, 4to, 1653, 4to (Nos. 6, 
7, 8 form a series of 3 vols. of Burroughes’s 
works, edited by seven leading congrega- 
tional ministers). 8. ‘The Generation of 
Quakers,’ Camb. 1648, 12mo (not included in 
Smith’s ‘Biblioth. Anti-Quakeriana,’ 1872), 
9. ‘Moses He’s Self-Denyall,’ 1649, 8vo (trea- 
tise on Heb. xi. 24). 10. ‘ Moses his Choice,’ 
1650, 4to (Brook assigns this to 1641; it is a 
continuation of the foregoing, being a treatise 
on Heb. xi. 25,26). 11. ‘The Evil of Evils; 
or the exceeding Sinfulness of Sin,’ 1654, 4to, 
12. ‘The Saint’s Treasury, being the sub- 
stance of several Sermons,’ 1654 (Brook); 
another edition 1656, 4to. 18. ‘Three Trea- 
tises,’1655,4to. 14. ‘Earthly Mindedness... 
and Walking with God,’ 1656, 4to. 15. ‘Gospel 
Reconciliation,’ 1657, 4to. 16. ‘ Four Books 
on Matt. xi.’ 1659, 4to. 17. ‘The Saint’s 
18. ‘A Treatise of 
the Excellency of Holy Courage in Evil 
Times,’ 1661 (Brook) ; another edition, 1662, 
4to. 19. ‘The Difference between the Spots 
of the Godly and of the Wicked,’ 1668, 8vo. 
20. ‘Gospel Remission,’ 1668, 4to; another 
edition 1674, 4to. 21. ‘Gospel Fear; or the 
Heart trembling at the Word of God,’ 1674, 
8vo, 22. ‘Jerusalem’s Glory... the New 
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Testament Church in the latter days,’ 1675, 
8vo. 23.‘ Four useful Discourses and Ser- 
mons, 1675,4to. This list, based on Watt’s, 
is probably incomplete; most of the items 
have been verified. 


[Apol. Narr. 1644; Reasons of the Dissenting 
Brethren, &c. 1648 ; Bury’s Funeral Sermon for 
Fairfax, 1702; Neal’s Hist. of the Puritans, 
Dub. 1759, iii, 242, 295; Brook’s Lives of the 
Puritans, 1813, iii. 18 sq. ; Browne’s Hist. of Con- 
gregationalism in Norfolk and Suffolk, 1877, pp. 
69, 87, 115; Mitchell’s Westminster Assembly, 
1883, pp. 15, 192 sq.; information from Dr. Phear, 
Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge.] 

A.G 


BURROUGHS, Sir JOHN (d. 1648), 
Garter king of arms. [See Boroveu.] 


BURROUGHS, JOSEPH (1685-1761), 
baptist minister, was born in London, 1 Jan. 
1685, of wealthy parents, his father being 
Humphreys Burroughs. He was educated 
under Rey. John Kerr, M.D. (a pupil of 
Thomas Doolittle), at Highgate, where he 
was class-fellow with John Ward, after- 
wards Gresham professor of rhetoric; and 
at the university of Leyden. In 1714 he 
received a call to be co-pastor with Richard 
Allen at the Barbican. He declined the call 
to the pastorate, but undertook to act as 
preacher, and on Allen’s death he became 
pastor. He was ordained 1 May1717. John 
Gale, and subsequently the famous James 
Foster, became his colleagues. His views 
of believers’ baptism were sufficiently strict 
to place him with the party of close com- 
munion; but his general sentiments were 
not those of a narrow man. He was a non- 
subscriber at Salters’ Hall in 1719. He 
allowed Emlyn, the unitarian, to occupy his 
pulpit. His studiesabroad had given him faci- 
lity in speaking and preaching in French ; and 
in 1734 he preached in Latin to the ministers 
of the three denominations at their annual 
meeting in Dr. Williams’s library, then at 
Redcross Street. This discourse is printed 
in his volume of sermons. He died 23 Nov. 
1761. His publications were: 1. ‘A Sermon 
occasioned by a total Eclipse of the Sun, 
22 April, 1715, 8vo. 2. ‘ Funeral Sermon 
for Rey. John Gale,’ 1722, 8vo. 3. ‘Sermon 
at Ordination of Deacons, 15 July,’ 1730, 8vo. 
4, ‘Sermons preached before the Societies 
for the Reformation of Manners,’ 1731, 8vo. 
5. ‘Sermon on the Popish Doctrine of Auri- 
cucular Confession and Plenary Absolution,’ 
1735, 8vo (contained in ‘Seventeen Sermons 
against Popery, preached at Salters’ Hall, 
1735, 8vo, p. 867). 6. ‘A View of Popery 
taken from the Creed of Pope Pius IV,’ 1735, 
8vo; 2nd ed. 17387, 8vo. 7. ‘Sermons,’ 1741, 
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8vo. 8. ‘Two Discourses relating to Posi- 
tive Institutions,’ 1742,8vo. 9.‘A Defence’ 
of the last piece, 1748, 8vo. 10. ‘ Funeral 
Sermon for Rev. John Weatherly,’ 1752, 8vo. 
ll. ‘Funeral Sermon for Rey. Isaac Kim- 
ber,’ 1755, 8vo. Noble says he edited the 
eight ‘Occasional Sermons,’ 1733, 8yvo, of 
his brother James, who was trained for the 
ministry under the Rev. John Jennings at 
Kibworth, and died young. He edited also 
the posthumous sermons of Joseph Morris, 
baptist minister at Glasshouse Yard, prefix- 
ing a memoir, 17538, 8vo. 


[Funeral Sermon by Daniel Noble, 1761; 
Crosby’s Hist. of the Eng. Baptists, 1740, iv. 
183 ; Wilson’s MSS. in Dr. Williams’s Library.] 

A. G. 


BURROW, EDWARD JOHN (1785- 
1861), divine and miscellaneous writer, a 
member of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 

aduated B.A. in 1805 and M.A.in 1808, was 
Incorporated a member of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and took the degrees of B.D. and 
D.D. in 1820. He was incumbent of Bemp- 
ton, Yorkshire, 1810-16, and minister of a 
chapel of ease at Hampstead 1816-23. He 
then became domestic chaplain to Tomline, 
bishop of Winchester. In July 1827 he ac- 
cepted the office of principal of a college and 
schoolat Mount Radford, Exeter, and entered 
on his duties on 29 Sept. In consequence of 
disputes with the proprietors he resigned or 
was dismissed from this office (the immediate 
cause of his leaving depends on the rights of 
the case) in the following January. In 1835 
he went out to Gibraltar as civil chaplain, 
and was appointed archdeacon of Gibraltar 
in 1842. Having remained there until his 
health became feeble, he then returned to 
England and resided at Lyme and other 
places on the south coast. He died at Honi- 
ton on 8 Aug. 1861. He was afellow of the 
Royal and other learned societies. He pub- 
lished: 1. ‘Elements of Conchology,’ 1815, 
2. ‘The Elgin Marbles,’ with 40 plates 
drawn and etched by himself, one part all 
published, 1817, 1837. 3. ‘A Letter... 
to W. Marsh... on the nature... of 
certain principles . . . falsely denominated 
Evangelical,’ 1819, which reached a third 
edition the same year. 4. ‘A Second Letter,’ 
1819, two editions. 5. ‘A Summary of 
Christian Faith and Practice,’ 3 vols. 1822. 
6. ‘ Questions on Memorial Scripture Copies,’ 
1829, 3rd edition 1854. 7. ‘Hours of De- 
votion,’ translated from the German of 
Zschokke, 1830. 8. ‘School Companion to 
the Bible,’ 1831, reissued with 5 in 1854. 


[Gent. Mag. cexi. 1861, pt. ii. 332 ; A State- 
ment of the manner in which... E. J. B. 
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became connected with Mount Radford, and of 
. . . his removal, Exeter, 1828; British Museum 
Library Catalogue.]} W. 4H. 


BURROW, Sir JAMES (1701-1782), 
legal reporter, was the son of Thomas Burrow 
of Clapham, Surrey, and was born on 28 Nov. 
1701. In 1788, at the age of thirty-two, 
he obtained the post of master of the crown 
office and retained it until his death. In 
1725 he was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple, was elected a bencher in 1754, be- 
came reader in 1764, and treasurer in 1765. 
He was elected F.S.A. in April 1741, and 
F.R.S. in April 1737, and subsequently be- 
came honorary member of the Société des 
Antiquités at Cassel. For two short periods 
he discharged the duties of president of the 
Royal Society (the first lasting from Sep- 
tember to November 1768, the second from 
July to November 1772), and when the so- 
ciety presented an address to the king on 
10 Aug. 1773 Burrow received the honour 
of knighthood. He was the owner of Star- 
borough Castle in the parish of Lingfield, 
Surrey, and he died there on 5 Nov. 1782, 
being buried in the chancel of Lingfield 
Church. His epitaph, with unusual frank- 
ness, sums up his virtues in the phrase: ‘ The 
convivial character was what he chiefly 
affected, and it was his constant wish to be 
easy and chearful himself and to see others 
in a like disposition.’ A portrait by Vanloo 
of Burrow was presented by him to the Royal 
Society, and hangs in the meeting-room. A 
whole-length print of him in his official dress 
was engraved by James Basire in 1780 from 
a painting by Arthur Devis. 

Burrow’s merits as a law reporter have 
been universally acknowledged. His collec- 
tion of ‘Reports of Cases argued and deter- 
mined in the Court of King’s Bench during 
the time of Lord Mansfield’s presiding’ was 
published in 1756-72, the fourth edition ap- 
pearing in five volumes in 1790. The first 
volume of his ‘ Reports of Cases adjudged in 
the Court of King’s Bench since the death 
of Lord Raymond’ came out in 1766, and 
the last—there were five in all—was issued 
in 1780. In 1773 he turned aside at the re- 
quest of his friends to publish separately, in 
anticipation of its inclusion in his general 
volume of ‘ Reports,’ his ‘lucid and valu- 
able’ narrative of ‘The question concerning 
literary property determined by the court of 
king’s bench, 20 April 1769, in the cause 
between Andrew Millar and Robert Taylor,’ 
a question which dealt with the much-vexed 
point of the copyright of books. ‘The Deci- 
sions of the Court of King’s Bench upon 
Settlement Cases from the death of Lord 
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Raymond, March 1782,’ were chronicled by 
him in two volumes in 1768, to the second 
of which was added a tract entitled ‘A few 
Thoughts upon Pointing,’ and a second con- 
tinuation, bringing the decisions down to 
Michaelmas sessions 1776, was edited by him 
in that year. His tract on pointing was 
struck off with a separate title-page in 1768, 
and was reprinted in an enlarged and improved 
formin1771. Burrow was the author, under 
the thin disguise of ‘A Member of the Royal 
Society and of the Society of Antiquaries,’ of 
a pamphlet called ‘A few Anecdotes and 
Observations relating to Oliver Cromwell 
and his Family ...to rectify several errors 
... by Nicolaus Commenus Papadopoli in 
his “Historia Gymnasii Patavini,”’ 1763; 
and Watt attributes to him a tract entitled 
‘Serious Reflections on the Present State of 
Domestic and Foreign Affairs. With pro- 
posals for a new Lottery,’ 1757. Five papers 
on earthquakes were contributed by him to 
the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ 

[Thomson’s Royal Society, p. 18; Weld’s 
Royal Society, ii. 45-6, 65; Gent. Mag. (No- 
vember 1782), p. 551; Manning and Bray’s 
Surrey, ii. 346-7, 359; Nichols’s Illustrations 
of Literature, i. 188; Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes, iii. 177-8; Masters of Bench of Inner 
Temple (1883), p. 75.] We Ea. 


BURROW, REUBEN (1747-1792), ma- 
thematician, was born 30 Dec. 1747, at Ho- 
berley, near Shadwell, Leeds. His father, a 
small farmer, gave him some schooling, occa- 
sionally interrupted by labour on the farm. 
He showed a taste for mathematics, and after 
some instruction from a schoolmaster at 
Leeds, named Crooks, obtained a clerkshi 
in the office of a London merchant. He 
went thither on foot in 1765, spending 1s. 10d. 
by the way. A year later he became usher 
in a school of B. Webb, the ‘celebrated 
writing-master.’ He next set up as school- 
master on his own account at Portsmouth, 
and, after giving up this place in 1770 to 
become engineer to a projected expedition 
to Borneo, was appointed assistant to Mas- 
kelyne, then astronomer-royal, at Green- 
wich. Two years afterwards he married 
Anne Purvis, daughter of a poulterer in 
Leadenhall Street, and started a school at 
Greenwich. In 1774 he helped Maskelyne 
in his observations upon Schehallion, for the 
determination of the earth’s attraction. He 
complained that his services were insuffi- 
ciently recognised. Soon afterwards, how- 
ever, he was appointed ‘mathematical teacher 
in the drawing-room at the Tower,’ where 
there was then a training school for artillery 
officers, afterwards merged in the Woolwich 
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academy. His salary was 100/. a year. Here 
he became editor of the ‘ Ladies and Gentle- 
men’s Diary, or Royal Almanack.’ It was 
started by one Thomas Carnan, in opposition 
to the ‘ Ladies’ Diary,’ published by the Sta- 
tioners’ Company and edited by Charles Hut- 
ton(q.v.] The company claimed a monopoly 
of anacks, but their claim was disallowed 
by the court of common pleas, on their 
bringing an action against Carnan, who pub- 
lished the first number of his diary in De- 
cember 1775. It continued till 1786, the 
word ‘Gentlemen’ being dropped after 1780. 
Part of it was devoted to mathematical 
problems by Burrow and various contribu- 
tors, including a ‘Samuel Rogers’ (who 
may possibly, though very improbably, have 
been the poet, 6.1763). Burrow quarrelled 
with his rival, Hutton. He eked out his 
living by taking private pupils, and did a 
little work for publishers ; but his family was 
increasing, and in 1782 he accepted an ap- 
pointment in India, procured by his patron, 
Colonel Henry Watson, for many years chief 
engineer in Bengal. He claimed indignantly 
but fruitlessly to be paid for extra work in a 
survey of the coast from Essex to Sussex 
with a party of pupils in 1777, and sailed 
(October 1782) in a fleet commanded by 
Admiral Howe. Soon after reaching India 
he wrote an interesting letter to Warren 
Hastings (Add. MS, 29159, f. 376). He says 
that he wishes to make money in order to 
have leisure for further research. He has 
been interested in the ancient geometry, as he 
has proved by his book on Apollonius (see 
below), and is curious to investigate the 
mathematical treatises in the ancient Hindoo 
and other oriental literature. He asks for 
Hastings’s encouragement; and other letters 
and papers show that he pursued these in- 
quiries, having learnt Sanskrit for the pur- 
pose, and collected many Sanskrit and Per- 
sian manuscripts (Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser, x. 809). He was appointed mathemati- 
cal teacher of the engineers’ corps, and after- 
wards had some employment in connection 
with a proposed trigonometrical survey of 
Bengal. A ‘Short Account of the late Mr. 
Burrow’s Measurement of a Degree of Longi- 
tude and another of Latitude near the tropic 
in Bengal’ was published by his friend Mr. 
Dalby in 1796. He was one of the first 
members of the Asiatic Society, and contri- 
buted to their ‘Researches.’ Hedied at Buxor 
7 June 1792. His wife, with his son and 
his three daughters, joined him in India in 
1790, and returned after his death. The 
son died as an officer in the service of the 
East India Company. , 
Some journals of Burrow were published 
VOL. Ill. 
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by Mr. T. T. Wilkinson in the‘ Philosophical 
Magazine’ for 1858. Burrow is said to have 
been a rough but kindly man, who some- 
times drank too much and would then in- 
dulge in pugilism. The poet Crabbe used 
to meet him at a coffee-house about 1780 
(CRABBE, Life, ch. iii.) His diaries report a 
good deal of scandal, especially about rival 
mathematicians. He was clearly jealous and 
resentful, though liberal to friends in dis- 
tress. He amused himself by pouring out 
coarse abuse in the fly-leaves of his books. 
Some quaint specimens are given by De Mor- 
gan in ‘Notes and Queries’ (1st series, i. 
143). He describes the ‘ Miscellanea Scien- 
tifica Curiosa,’ edited by Green and Wales, 
as a ‘balderdash miscellany of damned 
stupid, ragamuffin, methodistical nonsense 
and spuability.’ Wales was his successful 
competitor for a mastership at Christ’s Hos- 
pital. His journals are now in the library 
of the Astronomical Society. He collected 
some curious books, which he sent to Wool- 
wich and which are now in the library of 
the royal artillery. 

The ability and elegance of Burrow’s geo- 
metrical investigations are admitted by his 
critics. His only separate publication was 
‘A Restitution of the Geometrical Treatise 
of Apollonius Pergzeus on Inclinations ; also 
the Theory of Gunnery, or the doctrine of 
projectiles in a non-resisting medium,’ Lon- 
don 1779. A ‘restitutio’ of this treatise had 
been published by Samuel Horsley (after- 
wards bishop)in 1770. Burrow in his preface 
speaks severely of Horsley’s work as clumsy 
andemploying quasi-algebraical methods;and 
claims with justice much greater simplicity 
and directness for his own work. Burrow’s 
contributions to the Asiatic ‘ Researches’ 
(vols. 1. and 11.) include an essay upon 
‘Friction in Mechanics’ (reprinted in Ley- 
bourne’s ‘ Repository,’ 11. 204-20, and the 
‘Gentleman’s Mathematical Companion’ for 
1800), and one on the ‘ Hindoo Knowledge 
of the Binomial Theorem.’ The others are 
upon astronomical methods. 

[Philosophical Magazine for 1853 ; Mechanics’ 
Magazine, li. 244, 293, 350, li. 267 (life by 
J. H. Swale), lv. 824 (art. ‘ Board of Ordnance 
in other days’); Addit. MSS. 29159 f. 376, 
29163 f. 113, 29283 f. 289; Notes and Queries, 
lst ser. xii. 142, 2nd ser. x. 409, 8rd ser. v. 
107, 215, 261, 308, 361; New Monthly Mag. 
i, 586-8; Gent. Mag. lxiii. 774.] L. 8. 


BURROWES, JOHN FRECKLETON 
(1787-1852), organist and composer, was born 
in London, 23 April 1787. His master was 
William Horsley. His first published work 
was a set of six English ballads, ‘ Printed for 
the author, 5 Great Suffolk Street, Charing 
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Cross,’ and in 1812 he published an overture 
(op. 8) which had been performed at the 
vocal concerts, Hanover Square. This was 
followed in 1817 by a similar work (op. 13) 
produced by the Philharmonic Society, of 
which Burrowes was one of the original mem- 
bers. In 1818 appeared the firsi' edition of 
his ‘ Pianoforte Primer,’ a little work which 
was very successful, and is still in use as an 
instruction book. In 1819 Burrowes brought 
out a ‘Thorough Bass Primer,’ which achieved 
a success equal to that of the earlier work. 
In the course of his long career he also pub- 
lished a ‘Companion tothe Pianoforte Primer’ 
(1826), a ‘Companion to the Thorough Bass 
Primer’ (1832), ‘The Tutor’s Assistant for 


the Pianoforte’ (1834), a ‘Guide to Prac- | 


tice on the Pianoforte’ (1841), collections 


of psalm tunes, preludes, dances, Scotch and | 


Irish airs, sonatas, a trio for three flutes, 
songs, and many arrangements of operas, &c., 
for the pianoforte. For nearly forty years 
Burrowes was organist of St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly. About 1834 he settled at 13 Notting- 
ham Place, where he died, after a long and 
painful illness, 31 March 1852. 


[Grove’s Dict. of Music, i. 285 a; Musical 
World, 24 April 1852; Gent. Mag. 1852, i.; 
British Museum Music Catalogue.] W.B. 8. 


BURROWES, PETER (1753 — 1841), 
Trish barrister and politician, was born at 
Portarlington in 1753. At Trinity College, 
Dublin, which he entered in 1774, he spe- 
cially distinguished himself in the debates of 
the Historical Society. Whilestill a student 
at the Middle Temple, in 1784, he published 


a pamphlet on ‘Catholic Emancipation,’ | 


which introduced him to the notice of Flood 
and the other leading Irish patriots. In the 
following year he was called to the bar, where 
he rapidly acquired a good practice. In 
1790, along with Wolfe Tone and others, 
he founded a society in Dublin for the dis- 
cussion of literary and political subjects. 
In a duel which he fought at Kilkenny in 
1794 with the Hon. Somerset Butler, his life 
was only saved by the ball striking against 
some coppers which he happened to have in 
his waistcoat pocket. Though he did not 
shereinthe more extremeviews of the United 
Irishmen, he was a zealous supporter of all 
the most important measures of reform. 
Along with thirteen other king’s counsel he, 
9 Dec. 1798, protested against the proposals 


for a union with Great Britain, and after | 


being elected member for Enniscorthy he 
continued, as long as the Irish parliament 
existed, persistently to oppose the measure. 
In 1803 he acted as the counsel of Robert 
Emmet, and in 1811 he was employed to de- 


fend the catholic delegates. From 1821 to 
1835 he was commissioner of the insolvent 
debtors court. He died in London in 1841, 
and was buried in Kensal Green cemetery. 


[W. Burrowes’s Select Speeches of Peter Bur- 
rowes, with Memoir, 1850; Life and Adventures 
of Wolfe Tone. | Ak sos & 


BURROWS, GEORGE MAN (1771- 
1846), physician, was born at Chalk, near 
Gravesend,in 1771. Hewaseducated at the 
King’s School, Canterbury, was apprenticed to 
an apothecary at Rochester, and completed 
his medical education at Guy’s and St. 
Thomas’s Hospitals. After qualifying at the 
College of Surgeons and Apothecaries’ Hall, 
he entered on general practice in London. 
He became deeply interested in the legal 
status of the medical profession, and or- 
ganised the Association of Surgeon-A pothe- 
caries of England and Wales, with the object 
of improving the education and status of 
the profession, As chairman of this body 
Burrows was most indefatigable, and had a 
large share in the movement which led to 
the passing of the Apothecaries’ Act in 1815. 
The society voted him five hundred guineas 
on its dissolution, On the formation of the 
first court of examiners of the Apothecaries’ 
Company, on the passing of the act, Burrows 
was appointed an examiner; but early in 
1817 he resigned, owing to the unfair conduct 
of the court of assistants. On this question 
Burrows published a ‘Statement of Circum- 
stances connected with the Apothecaries’ 
Act and its Administration, 1817. At this 
time he was largely engaged in medical lite- 
rature, being one of the founders and editors 
of the ‘London Medical Repository,’ which 
commenced in January 1814, and the author 
of ‘Observations on the Comparative Mor- 
tality of London and Paris, 1815. In 1816 
he retired from general practice, and devoted 
himself to the treatment of insane patients, 
at first keeping a small asylum at Chel- 
sea, and later, in 1823, establishing a larger 
one, ‘ The Retreat,’ at Clapham. He became 
a leading authority on insanity, publishing 
‘Cursory Remarks on Legislative Regulation 
of the Insane,’ 1819; ‘ An Inquiry into cer- 
tain Errors relative to Insanity and their 
Consequences, Physical, Moral, and Civil,’ 
1820; and finally, an extended treatise en- 
titled ‘Commentaries on the Causes, Forms, 
Symptoms, and Treatment, Moral and Medi- 
cal, of Insanity,’ 1828. This was by far the 
most complete and practical treatise then 
published in this country, and received gene- 
ral approval. Burrows became M.D. at St. 
Andrews in 1824, and a fellow of the College 
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of Physicians in 1839, He died on 29 Oct. 

1846, in his seventy-sixth year. 
[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. (1878), iii. 290.] 
Gana Be 


BURROWS, Sir JOHN CORDY (1813- 
1876), surgeon, eldest son of Robert Bur- 
rows, silversmith, of Ipswich, by his wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of James Cordy of Lon- 
don, was born at Ipswich on 5 Aug. 1818, 
and educated at the Ipswich grammar school, 
but, leaving it at an early age, became an ap- 
prentice to Mr. William Jeftreson, surgeon, 
Framlingham, with whom he diligently ap- 
pee himself to his profession. Going to 

righton in 1837, he for two years acted as 
assistant to Mr. Dix, surgeon, to whom he 
was distantly related, after which he entered 
ona practice ofhis own. His medical studies 
had been conducted at Guy’s and St. Thomas’s 
hospitals. He qualified at the Society of 
Apothecaries in 1835, became a member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in 1836, and 
was admitted a fellow im 1852. Once in 
practice for himself it was not long before 
he came into public notice, and, while not 
neglecting his professional work, found both 
time and energy to do many other things. 
In 1841 along with Dr. Turrell he projected 
the Royal Literary and Scientific Institution. 
He also took part in the establishment at 
Brighton of the Brighton Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution. He was secretary from 1841 to 1857, 
and afterwards treasurer. He projected the 
fountain on the Steine in 1846, raised the 
money for its erection, and then laid out 
and planted the enclosures near it entirely 
at his own expense. His attention was 
next directed to the sanitary condition of 
the town, and under his advice the Health 
of Towns Act was adopted. He came still 
more prominently forward in 1849 as one of 
the town committee who purchased the Royal 
Pavilion from the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests for the sum of 53,0007. On the 
charter for Brighton being obtained in 1854 
he was returned at the head of the poll for 
the Pavilion ward. In 1857 he was elected 
mayor, and he continued in that office during 
the following year. The high esteemin which 
he was held by the inhabitants of Brighton 
was evinced on 18 Oct. 1871 by the presen- 
tation of a costly testimonial consisting of a 
handsome carriage and a pair of horses, and 
other gifts. In consequence of a petition 
to the crown, asking that his great services 
to Brighton might receive public recognition, 
he was knighted by the queen at Osborne 
on 5 Feb. 1878. , 

He was a fellow of the Linnean, Zoological, 


Geographical, and other learned societies, | ter, 1704, 65. 
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brigade surgeon of theBrighton artillery corps, 
and chairman of the lifeboat committee. He 
was one of thet wo promoters of the Extramu- 
ral Cemetery, and at great expense to himself 
obtained the order for discontinuing sepul- 
tures in the churches, chapels, and grave- 
yardsof thetown. His aversions were street 
organ-players and itinerant hawkers, none 
of whom were allowed to exercise their cal- 
lings in the borough in the period during 
which his will was law. He died at 62 Old 
Steine, Brighton, on 25 March 1876. His 
interment took place at the Extramural Ce- 
metery on | April in the presence of a vast 
number of sorrowing people. His statue, 
erected in the grounds of the Royal Pavilion, 
was unveiled on 14 Feb. 1878. He married, 
19 Oct. 1842, Jane, daughter of Arthur Dendy 
of Dorking; she died in 1877, leaving one 
son, Mr. William Seymour Burrows, who 
succeeded to his father’s practice. 


{Medical Times and Gazette, i. 375 (1876); 
Lancet, i. 515, 548 (1876) ; Sussex Daily News, 
27 March 1876, pp. 5-6, and 8 April, pp. 5-6; 
Illustrated London News, lxii. 191 (1873), por- 
trait, lxvili. 8385 (1876), and Ixxii. 173 (1878), 
view of statue. | GaeaB: 


BURSCOUGH, ROBERT (1651-1709), 
divine, the son of Thomas Burscough, was 
born at Cartmel, Lancashire, in 1651. He 
entered Queen’s College, Oxford, as servi- 
tor in 1668, and took his B.A. in 1672 and 
M.A. in 1682. In 1681] he was presented by 
Charles IT to the vicarage of Totnes, Devon- 
shire, in succession to the Rey. John Prince, 
author of the ‘ Worthies of Devon.’ He 
was prebendary of Exeter Cathedral in 1701, 
and archdeacon of Barnstaple in 1703. He 
was buried at Bath 29 July 1709. He is cha- 
racterised by Anthony & Wood as ‘a learned 
man, zealous for the church of England, and 
very exemplary in his life and conversation.’ 

He wrote the following: 1. ‘A Treatise 
of Church Government, occasion’d by some 
letters lately printed concerning the same 
subject,’ 1692 (pp. xlii, 270), being an answer 
to Richard Burthogge’s ‘ Nature of Church 
Government freely discussed.’ 2. ‘A Dis- 
course of Schism; addressed to those Dis- 
senters who conformed before the Toleration 
and have since withdrawn themselves from 
the communion of the Church of England,’ 
1699 (pp. 231). This occasioned two pam- 
phlets in reply, and Burscough rejoined by 
8. ‘A Vindication of the “Discourse of 
Schism,”’ Exeter, 1701. 4. ‘A Discourse of 
the Unity of the Church, of the Separation 
of the Dissenters from the Church of Eng- 
land, of their Setting up Churches,’ &c., Exe- 
‘A Vindication of the Twenty- 
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third Article of Religion,’ 1702 (mentioned 
in Biog. Brit. 1748, i. 1042), The preface 
to Zachary Mayne’s ‘ Sanctification by Faith 
vindicated,’ 1693, is from his pen. 


[Wood’s Athens Oxon., ed. Bliss, iv. 413, 533, 
682; Fasti, ii. 331, 383; Le Neve’s Fasti(Hardy), 
i. 408, 426; Oliver's Monasticon, Add. Supp. p. 
21; J. I. Dredge in Western Antiquary, Au- 
gust 1884; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Prince’s Wor- 
thies of Devon, 1701, p. 600, where he commends 
Burscough’s liberality in allowing him the free 
use of his‘ very good library ;’ Worthy’s Ash- 
burton, p. 116.] Cc. W.S. 


BURT, ALBIN R. (d. 1842), engraver 
and portrait-painter, commenced life as an 
engraver, being a pupil of Robert Thew and 
Benjamin Smith, but finding himself unable 
to excel in this department, he took to 
painting heads. He exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1830, and died at Reading on 
18 March 1842. A print of his represented 
Lady Hamilton, whom his mother knew 
when a barefooted girl in Wales, as ‘ Bri- 
tannia unveiling the bust of Nelson.’ 


[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists, 1878. ] 
L. F. 


BURT, EDWARD (d. 1755), author of 
the ‘ Letters from a Gentleman in the North 
of Scotland,’ largely quoted by Walter Scott 
and Macaulay, has been variously described as 
an engineer officer who served with General 
Wade in Scotland in 1724-8, as an army con- 
tractor, and an illiterate hack-writer, who en- 
ded his daysin dire distress (Notes and Que- 
ries, 1st ser. xii.496). The war office records 
fail to show that Mr., or ‘Captain,’ Burt held 
military rank. He appears to have been with 
General Wade in Scotland, in some civil ca- 
pacity connected with the commissariat and 
other army departments (7b. 2nd ser. vii. 
128-9). An order in one of General Wade's 
order-books (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 23671), 
dated Inverness, 28 Sept. 1726, directs all 
commanding officers and others in the north- 
ern highlands, on due application from Mr. 
Edmund Burt or his subordinates, to send 
with him such parties of soldiers as shall be 
thought necessary to collect the rents of the 
estates formerly the Seaforths’. Another 
order of the same date directs Mr. Burt to 
state and adjust all accompts relating to the 
‘highland galley,’ and to report on all mat- 
ters connected with the said galley as he 
shall think necessary until further orders. 

Evidence in the ‘ Letters’ shows that they 
were written in 1725-6, although not pub- 
lished until long afterwards. Burt’s death 
is thus announced in the ‘Scots Magazine’ 
for 1755: ‘On 4 Jan. 1755, in London, 
Edward Burt, esq., late agent with General 
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Wade, chief surveyor during the making of 
the roads through the highlands, and author 
of the “Letters from the North of Scot- 
land.”’ 

The first edition of the ‘ Letters’ appeared 
in London in 1754. Subsequent editions 
appeared in Dublin in 1755, in London in 
1759 and 1815, and at Haarlem and Han- 
over. The latest was edited by R. Jamieson, 
with contributions by Sir Walter Scott, 
London, 2 vols. 8vo, 1818. 

(Brit. Mus. Gen. Cat.; Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
23671; Notes and Queries, Ist ser. xii. 496, 
2nd ser. vii. 128-9, 174; Scots Mag. xvi. 359- 
629, xvii. 52.] H. M. C. 


BURT, WILLIAM (1778-1826), miscel- 
laneous writer, son of Joseph Burt of Ply- 
mouth, was born there on 23 Aug. 1778, 
educated at Exeter grammar school, and 
afterwards articled to a banker and solicitor 
at Bridgwater. Finally he practised at Ply- 
mouth as a solicitor until his death on 
1 Sept. 1826. He edited the ‘Plymouth and 
Dock Telegraph’ for several years, and at one 
period he held a commission in the 38th foot. 

His works are: 1. ‘Twelve Rambles in Lon- 
don, by Amicus Patri,’ 1810. 2. ‘ Desul- 
tory Reflections on Banks in general, and the 
System of keeping up a False Capital by Ac- 
commodation,’ London, 1810,12mo. 38. ‘The 
Consequences of the French Revolution to 
England considered, with a view of the Re- 
medies of which her situation is suscepti- 
ble,’ 1811; dedicated to Lord Holland. 4.‘A 
Review of the Mercantile, Trading, and Ma- 
nufacturing State, Interests, and Capabilities 
of the Port of Plymouth,’ Plymouth, 1816. 
5. ‘Preface to and Notes on N. T. Carring- 
ton’s Poem “ Dartmoor,”’ 1826. 6. ‘ Chris- 
tianity ; a Poem, in Three Books, with Mis- 
cellaneous Notes,’ London, 1835, 12mo; edi- 
ted by the author’s nephew, Major Thomas 
Seymour Burt. 7. ‘Observations on the 
Curiosities of Nature,’ London, 1836, 12mo; 
also edited by Major Burt. 


{Memoir prefixed to Burt’s Christianity ; Da- 
vidson’s Bibl. Devoniensis, 43, 131, 142; Biog. 
Dict. of Living Authors (1816), 49.] Das 


BURTHOGGE, RICHARD (1638 ?- 
1694 ?), theological writer, was born at Ply- 
mouth about 1638. He was educated at Exeter 
grammar school, became a servitor or choris- 
ter of All Souls’ College, Oxford, in 1654, 
proceeded B.A. in 1658, migrated to Lincoln 
College, and completed his degree ‘ by deter- 
mination.’ He afterwards went to Leyden 
University to study medicine, and was ad- 
mitted there 11 Oct. 1661 (PEacoox, Leyden 
Students, Index Soc., p. 12, s.v. ‘ Borthage’), 
He took the degree of Ae ctor in medicine after 
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pollenine a thesis, ‘De Lithiasi et Calculo,’ 
eyden, 1662. On returning to his native 
country he settled at Bowden, near Totnes, 
where he acquired a large medical practice. 
By that means and by two wealthy mar- 
riages he ‘attained a pretty full estate.’ He 
was a vigorous champion of religious tolera- 
tion. ‘He always kept pace with the fana- 
tics,’ says Wood, ‘temporiz’d with the papists 
in the reign of James II, and was therefore 
made a justice of the peace for Devonshire, 
which office he kept under William III, as 
being a favourer of fanatics.’ He is stated to 
have died in 1694, Burthogge’s chief works 
are philosophical, and he gained a deserved 
reputation asa critic of Locke. In his‘ Essay 
on Reason,’ dedicated to Locke (1694), he 
argues that ‘every object which we know, 
we know only as in relation to our powers 
to know—as a phenomenon or appearance — 
and what appears is determined negatively 
by that power of sense and understanding we 
possess as human beings.’ Burthogge anti- 
cipates explicitly one of the most important 
positions of Kant’s philosophical system, 
known also as Hamilton’s ‘doctrine of the 
relativity of knowledge’ (UEBERWEG). 
Burthogge’s works are: 1. ‘ Tdyaddv, or Di- 
vine Goodness explicated and vindicated from 
the Exceptions of the Atheist; wherein also 
the consent of the gravest philosophers with 
the holy and inspired penmen in many of the 
most important points of Christian doctrine 
is fully vindicated,’ London, 1672. 2. ‘Causa 
Dei; or an Apology for God,’ 1675. 3. ‘ Or- 
ganum Vetus et Novum; or a Discourse of 
Reason and Truth; wherein the natural 
logick common to mankind is briefly and 
plainly described, London, 1678, 4. ‘An 
Argument for Infant Baptism,’ London, 1683. 
5. § Vindicise Peedo-Baptismi,’ London, 1685, 
a reply to a tract against infant baptism by 
EdmundiElys, a divine of the church of Eng- 
land. 6. ‘Prudential Reasons for repealing 
the Penal Laws against all Recusants, and 
for a general Toleration,’ London, 1687, 4to, 
‘a scandalous and virulent pamphlet,’ accord- 
ing to Wood, to which aclergyman (Rev. John 
Prince, vicar of Berry-Pomeroy, near Totnes, 
and author of the ‘ Worthies of Devon’) 
issued a reply. 7. ‘The Nature of Church 
Government freely discussed in three letters,’ 
to which Robert Burscough, vicar of Totnes, 
published an answer in 1692. 8. ‘An Essay 
upon Reason and the Nature of Spirits,’ Lon- 
don, 1694 (dedicated to Locke). 9. ‘Of the 
Soul of the World, and of Particular Souls: 
in a letter to Mr. Locke, occasioned by Mr. 
Keil’s Reflections upon an Essay lately pub- 
lished concerning Reason’ (i.e. Locke's ‘ Es- 
say on the Human Understanding’), London, 


1699 (republished in Somers’s ‘ Tracts,’ 1748, 
vol. it., 1809, vol. xii.) 10. ‘Christianity a 
Revealed Mystery, London, 1702. 

[Wood's Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 214; Athens 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 581-2; Ueberweg’s Hist. of 
Philosophy (translated), ii. 365; Hamilton’s 
Reid, ii. 928, 938; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 8. L. 


BURTON, first Baron (d. 1748). [See 
Pacet, Henry. | 


BURTON, CASSIBELAN (1609-1682), 
translator, born on 19 Nov. 1609, was only 
son of William Burton, historian of Leices- 
tershire [q. v.], by his wife Jane, daughter 
of Humfrey Adderley of Weddington, irae 
wickshire (NicHots, Hist. of Leicestershire). 
He translated Martial into English verse, but 
the translation remained in manuscript. His 
friend Sir Aston Cokaine thought highly of 
it. He inherited his father’s collections in 
1645, and handed them over to Walter Chet- 
wynd [q. v.], ‘to be used by him in writing 
“The Antiquities of Staffordshire.”’ Wood 
states that he was ‘extravagant,’ and a 
spendthrift. He died on 28 Feb. 1681-2. 

[Wood’s Athena, ed. Bliss, iii. 134; Nichols’s 
History of Leicestershire; Cokaine’s Choice 
Poems, 1658.] 


BURTON, CATHARINE (1668-1714), 
Carmelite nun, was born at Bayton, near 
Bury St. Edmunds in Suffolk, on 4 Noy. 
1668. She made her religious profession in 
the convent of the English Teresian nuns at 
Antwerp in 1694, being known in that com- 
munity as Mother Mary Xaveria of the 
Angels, Several times elected superior of 
her convent, she died on 9 Feb. 1713-14. A 
‘Life’ of her, collected from her own writ- 
ings and other sources by Father Thomas 
Hunter, a jesuit, remained in manuscript 
till 1876, when it was edited, with the title 
of ‘An English Carmelite’ (London, 8vo), 
by Henry James Coleridge, S.J. 


[Life by Hunter; Foley’s Records, vii. 104.] 
T. C. 


BURTON, CHARLES (1793-1866), 
theologian, born in 1793 at Rhodes Hall, 
Middleton, Lancashire, was youngest son of 
Daniel Burton, a Wesleyan cotton manufac- 
turer. Educated at the university of Glas- 
gow and St. John’s College, Cambridge, he 
graduated LL.B. in 1822 at Cambridge and 
was incorporated B.O.L. at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 14 Oct. 1829, and proceeded 
D.C.L. 15 Oct. 

For a time a Wesleyan minister, Burton 
was ordained in 1816, and in 1820 be- 
came rector of the church of All Saints, 
Manchester, built by him at a cost of 18,000/., 
and largely destroyed by fire on 6 Feb. 1850. 
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He had considerable reputation as a preacher. 
His chief works are: 1. ‘Hore Poetic,’ 
1815. 2. ‘Middleton, an elegiac poem,’ Glas- 
gow, 1820 (printed for private circulation). 
3. ‘A Selection of Psalms and Hymns, in- 
cluding original compositions,’ Manchester, 
1820, 4. ‘The Bardiad, a poem in two can- 
tos,’ London (Manchester), 1823 (two eds.) 
5. ‘Three Discourses adapted to the opening 
of the Nineteenth Century; exhibiting the 
portentous and auspicious signs and cardinal 
duties of the times,’ Manchester, 1825. 6. ‘The 
Servant’s Monitor’ (? Manchester, 1829) ; 
published by the Manchester Society for the 
Encouragement of Faithful Female Servants. 
7. ‘Discourses suited to these Eventful and 
Critical Times,’ London, 1832 (preached at 
the Episcopal Chapel, Broad Court, Drury 
Lane, London, of which Burton is said, on 
the title-page, to be minister), 8. ‘A Dis- 
course on Protestantism, delivered on the 
occasion of admitting two Roman Catholics 
to the Protestant Communion’ (? Manches- 
ter, 1840). 9. ‘The Church and Dissent: 
an appeal to Independents, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, and other Sects, &c.,’ Manches- 
ter, 1840. 10, ‘Lectures on the Millennium,’ 
London, 1841. The millennium is to begin 
in 1868. 11. ‘ Lectures on the World before 
the Flood,’ London (Manchester), 1844. 
An attempt to harmonise the literal narra- 
tive of Genesis with the discoveries of 
science. 12.‘ Lectures on the Deluge and 
the World after the Flood,’ London (Man- 
chester), 1845. 18. ‘ Lectures on Popery,’ 
Manchester, 1851. 

In addition to his theological studies 
Burton had a great fondness for botanical 
pursuits, and his discovery in Anglesea of a 
plant new to science led to his election as 
fellow of the Linnean Society. While on 
a visit at Western Lodge, Durham, he 
was attacked by typhus and died on 6 Sept. 
1866. 


[Manchester Courier, 8 Sept. 1866; British 
Museum General Catalogue; Illustrated London 
News, 16 Feb, 1850; private information. ] 

W. E. A. A, 


BURTON, CHARLES EDWARD 
(1846-1882), astronomer,was born on 16 Sept. 
1846, at Barnton, Cheshire, of which bene- 
fice his father, the Rev. Edward W. Bur- 
ton, was then incumbent. He showed from 
childhood a marked taste for astronomy, and 
entered Lord Rosse’s observatory as assistant 
in February 1868, some months before taking 
a degree of B.A. at the university of Dublin. 
Compelled by constitutional delicacy to re- 
sign the post in March 1869, he joined the 
Sicilian expedition to observe the total solar 


eclipse of 22 Dec. 1870, and read a paper on 
its results before the Royal Irish Academy, 
13 Feb, 1871 (Proc. new ser. i. 113). The 
observations and drawings made by him at 
Agosta (Sicily) were included in Mr. Ran- 
yard’s valuable ‘ eclipse volume’ (Mem.h.A. 
Soc. xli.) Attached as photographer to the 
transit of Venus expedition in 1874, he pro- 
fited by his stay at Rodriguez to observe 
southern nebule (380 Doradis and that sur- 
rounding 7 Argis) with a 12-inch silvered 
glass refiector of hisown construction (Month. 
Not. xxxvi. 69). On his return he spent 
nearly twelve months at Greenwich measur- 
ing photographs of the transit, then worked 
for two years at the observatory of Dunsink, 
near Dublin, and retired in August 1878, 
once more through ill-health, to his father’s 
parsonage at Loughlinstown, county Dublin, 
where he made diligent use of his own ad- 
mirable specula. His observations on Mars, 
during the opposition of 1879, were of espe- 
cial value as confirming the existence, and 
adding to the numbers, of the ‘ canals’ dis- 
covered by Schiaparelli two years previously. 
A communication to the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety descriptive of them was printed in their 
‘Scientific Transactions’ under the title of 
‘Physical Observations of Mars, 1879-80’ 
(i. 151, ser. ii.) From twenty-four accom- 
panying drawings (two of them executed by 
Dr. Dreyer with the Dunsink refractor) a chart 
on Mercator’s projection was constructed, 
which Mr. Webb adopted in the fourth edi- 
tion of his ‘ Celestial Objects’ (1881). Bur- 
ton’s experiments on lunar photography were 
interrupted by preparations for the second 
transit of Venus. But within a few weeks 
of starting for his assigned post at Aberdeen 
Road, Cape Colony, he died suddenly of 
heart-disease in Castle Knock church, on 
Sunday, 9 July 1882, aged 35. 

The loss to science by the premature close 
of his useful and blameless life was consider- 
able. He was equally keen in observing, and 
skilful in improving the means of observing. 
With Mr. Howard Grubb he devised the 
‘ghost micrometer,’described before the Royal 
Dublin Society, 15 Nov. 1880 (Proc. iii. 1; 
Month. Not. xli. 59), and alluded to hope- 
fully by Dr. Gill in his treatise on micro- 
meters (Encycl. Brit., 9th ed., xvi. 256). 
Among his communications to scientific 
periodicals may be mentioned ‘ Note on the 
Appearance presented by the fourth Satellite 
of Jupiter in Transit in the years 1871-3’ 
(Month. Not. xxxiii. 472), in which he con- 
cluded, independently of Engelmann, an iden- 
tity in times of rotation and revolution; ‘On 
the Present Dimensions of the White Spot 
Linné’ (2b. xxiv. 107); ‘On Certain Pheno- 
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mena presented by the Shadows of Jupiter's 
Satellites while in Transit, and on a possible 
Method of deducing the Depth of the Planet’s 
Atmosphere from such Observations’ (2. 
xxxv. 65); ‘On the possible Existence of 
Perturbations in Cometic Orbits during the 
Formation of Nuclear Jets, with Suggestions 
for their Detection’ (7. xlii. 422); “On the 
Aspect of Mars at the Oppositions of 1871 
and 1873’ (Trans. R. I. Ac. xxvi. 427); ‘On 
recent Researches respecting the Minimum 
visible in the Microscope’ (Proc. R. I. Ac. 
ser. li, ili, 248); ‘Note on the Aspect of 
Mars in 1881-2’ ( Copernicus, ii. 91) ; ‘Notes 
on the Aspect of Mars in 1882’ (Se, Trans. 
R. Dub. Soe. i. 301, 2nd ser.) He was a mem- 
ber of the Royal Irish Academy and of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. 


[Copernicus, ii. 158; Astr. Reg. xx. 173; 
R. Soc. Cat. Sc. Papers, vii. 309.] A. M. C. 


BURTON, DECIMUS (1800-1881), 
architect, was the son of James Burton, a 
well-known and successful builder in Lon- 
don in the beginning of the present century. 
After receiving a thorough practical training 
in the office of his father and in that of Mr. 
George Maddox, he began business as an 
architect on his own account, and met with 
early and signal success in the practice of 
his profession. Among his first large works 
was the Colosseum erected by Mr. Horner in 
Regent’s Park as a panorama and place of 
public entertainment. As such it proved a 
failure, and its site is now occupied by the 
terrace of private residences known as Cam- 
bridge Gate, a much more lucrative invest- 
ment. But from the architectural point of 
view it was regarded as a successful example 
of the then fashionable classic style, and its 
dome, a few feet larger than that of St. Paul’s, 
was looked upon as a remarkable constructive 
effort, especially for an architect at the time 
only twenty-three years old. In 1825 Bur- 
ton was employed by the government to 
carry out the Hyde Park improvements, 
which included the laying out of the roads 
in and around the park and the erection of 
the facade and triumphal arch at Hyde Park 
Corner. In Burton’s design the arch was 
destined to support a quadriga, and the dis- 
figurement of the structure by the equestrian 
statue of the Duke of Wellington, which 
elicited from a French officer the cutting 
ejaculation, ‘Nous sommes vengés!’ was a 
keen disappointment to him. For many 
years after its erection, indeed, Burton’s will 
provided to the nation the sum of 2,000/. if 
it would agree to remove the statue from 
its unsuitable position. He eventually with- 
drew the legacy, without, however, relin- 
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quishing the hope of the ultimate removal 
of the statue to a suitable pedestal of its 
own, and the completion of his design, with 
the bas-reliefs and triumphal car which it 
originally included. (The statue was moved 
to Aldershot in 1885.) In 1828 Burton 
accepted a special retainer from Mr. Ward 
of Tunbridge Wells, for the laying out of 
the Calverley Park estate there, and but for 
this engrossing employment, which occupied 
his time for over twenty years, his public 
works would no doubt have been more nu- 
merous and important. His practice after- 
wards, however, lay chiefly in the erection of 
country houses and villas and the laying 
out of estates for building purposes. The 
numerous mansions and villas designed by 
him are distinguished by suitability of in- 
ternal arrangement and simplicity and purity 
of style, and many thriving localities in some 
of the chief towns of the country still evi- 
dence his skill in the laying out of building 
estates. In his day Greek was the fashion- 
able, and indeed almost only, style, and in 
that he worked; but he used it with effect 
and judgment, never sacrificing the require- 
ments of modern life to mere archeological 
accuracy. And although many of his de- 
signs may appear, and sometimes are, anti- 
quated and unsuitable revivals of ancient 
buildings, it must be remembered that most 
of them date from before the Gothic, or 
indeed any, revival of architecture as now 
understood and practised. Judged by the 
standard of his time, no little credit is due 
to him for honest and independent regard 
for the practical objects of his profession. 
He was a traveller when travelling was the 
exception, visiting and studying the classic 
remains of Italy and Greece, and later ex- 
tending his observations to Canada and the 
United States of America. He was a man 
of wide culture and refinement, amiable and 
considerate to all with whom he came in con- 
tact, and had a wide circle of friends. He 
was proprietor of a pleasant bachelorresidence 
at St. Leonards-on-Sea, a watering-place 
which his father had almost entirely built, 
and where he spent the greater part of the 
later years of his life. He died, 14 Dec. 1881, 
unmarried, at the advanced age of eighty- 
one. He was a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and of many other learned societies, including 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, of 
which he was one of the earliest members 
and at one time vice-president. 

(Builder, xli. 780, where a list of his principal 
works will be found.] G. W. B. 


BURTON, EDWARD. 
Epwarp. | 


[See CatTcHER, 
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BURTON, EDWARD (1794-1836), re- | 


gius professor of divinity at Oxford, the son 
of Major Edward Burton, was born at Shrews- 
bury on 18 Feb. 1794. He was educated at 
Westminster, matriculated as a commoner 
of Christ Church, Oxford, on 15 May 1812, 
gaining a studentship the next year, and in 
1815 obtained a first class both in classics 
and mathematics. Having taken his B.A. 
degree on 29 Oct. 1815, he was ordained to 
the curacy of Pettenhall, Staffordshire. On 
28 May 1818 he proceeded M.A.., and paid a 
long visit to the continent, chiefly occupy- 
ing himself in work at the public libraries of 
France and Italy. In 1824 he was select 
preacher. On 12 May 1825 he married Helen, 
daughter of Archdeacon Corbett, of Longnor 
Hall, Shropshire. After his marriage he re- 
sided at Oxford. In 1827 he was made 
examining chaplain to the bishop, and in 
1828 preached the Bampton lectures. On 
the death of Dr. Lloyd, bishop of Oxford and 
regius professor of divinity, Burton was a 
pointed to succeed him in the professorship in 
1829, and took the degree of D.D. the same 
year. As professor he was also canon of Christ 
Church and rector of Ewelme, where, at a 
time when such arrangement was somewhat 
rare, he introduced open seats into the church 
in the place of pews. He died at Ewelme 
on 19 Jan. 1836, in his forty-second year. 
Among his works are: 1. ‘An Introduction 
to the Metre of the Greek Tragedians,’ 1814. 
2. ‘A Description of the Antiquities... of 
Rome,’ 1821, 1828. 3. ‘The Power of the 
Keys,’ 1823. 4. ‘Testimonies of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of Christ,’ 
1826, 1829. 5. ‘An edition of the Works 
of Bishop Bull,’ 1827. 6. ‘The Greek Tes- 
tament, with English notes,’ 1830, 1835. 
7. ‘Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
to the Doctrine of Trinity, 1881. 8. ‘Ad- 
vice for the Proper Observance of the Sun- 
day, 183], 1852. 9. ‘The Three Primers 
... of Henry VIII,’ 1834. 10. ‘Lectures on 
Ecclesiastical History,’ 1831, 1833. 11, ‘An 
edition of Pearson on the Creed,’ 1833. 
12. ‘Thoughts on the Separation of Church 
and State,’ 1834, 1868. He also superin- 
tended the publication of Dr. Elmsley’s edi- 
tion of the ‘ Medea’ and ‘ Heraclida,’ 1828, 
and of some posthumous works of Bishop 
Lloyd. Among the works on which he was 
engaged at the time of his death was an edi- 
tion of Eusebius, published 1838, 1856 ; the 
notes of this volume were separately edited 
by Heinichen, 1840; the text was used in 
the edition of Eusebius of 1872. Burton was 
also the author of other smaller works. 


{Gent. Mag. 1836, pt. i. 310; Catalogue of 
the British Museum Library. ] W. H. 
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“BURTON, GEORGE (1717-1791), chro- 


nologer, was the second son of George Burton 
of Burton Lazars, Leicestershire, and the 
younger brother of Philip Burton, the father 
of Mrs. Horne, wife of George Horne, bishop 
of Norwich. Born in 1717, he received his 
education at Catharine Hall, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1736 and M.A. 
in 1740, being at the latter date a member 
of King’s College. In 1740 he was presented 
to the rectory of Eldon, or Elveden, and in 
1751 to that of Heringswell, both in Suffolk. 
Burton received pupils, and generally had 
three or four boarding in his house for in- 
struction. He died at Bath on 3 Noy.1791, 
and was interred in the church of Walcot. 
He married, 9 July 17438, Anne Reeve of 
Melton Mowbray (Notes and Queries, 8th 
ser. ii. 246), 

He published: 1. ‘An Essay towards re- 
conciling the Numbers of Daniel and St. John, 
determining the Birth of our Saviour, and 
fixing a precise time for the continuance of 
the present Desolation of the Jews; withsome 
conjectures and calculations pointing out the 
year 1764 to have been one of the most re- 
markable epochas in history,’ Norwich, 1766, 
8vo. 2. ‘A Supplement to the Essay upon 
the Numbers of Daniel and St. John, con- 
firming those of 2486 and 84380, mentioned 
in the Essay ; from two numerical prophecies 
of Moses and our Saviour,’ London, 1769, 
8vo. 3.‘The Analysis of Two Chronological 
Tables, submitted to the candour of the 
public: The one being a Table to associate 
Scripturally the different Chronologies of all 
Ages and Nations; the other to settle the 
Paschal Feast from the beginning to the end 
of time,’ London, 1787, 4to, 4. ‘ History of 
the Hundred of Elvedon, Suffolk,’ MS. in 
the library of Sir Thomas Phillipps. 

The Rev. George Ashby (1724-1808) [q. v.] 
describes his industrious study of chronology, 
but adds: ‘I could never perceive what his 
principles or foundations were, though I 
have attended in hopes of learning them. 
Mr. Burton would often repeat, turning 
over the leaves of his MSS., “All this is 
quite certain and indisputable; figures can- 
not deceive ; you know 50 and 50 male 100.” 
But when I asked him, “ Why do you as- 
sume 50 and 50?” I never could get any 
answer from him; nor does he seem to have 
settled a single zra, or cleared up one point 
of the many doubtful ones in this branch of 
the science; nor could he ever make himself 
intelligible to, or convince, a single person. 
He was, however, the friend of Dr. Stuke- 
ley, who made him a present of Bertram's 
“ Richard of Cirencester,” ’ an ingenious for- 
gery [see BrrTRAM, CHARLES], 
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[Nichols’s Leicestershire, ii. 228, 268, Append. 
825; Nichols’s Illustrations of Literature, vi. 
880-7; Addit. MS. 5864 f. 36, 19166 f. 216; 
Stukeley’s Carausius, 116; Cantabrigienses Gra- 
duati (1787), 66.] eC 


BURTON, HENRY (1578-1648), puri- 
tan divine, was born at Birdsall, a small 
parish in the East Riding of Yorkshire, ‘ which 
never had a preaching minister time out of 
mind,’ In his own ‘Narration’ of his life, 
sixty-four is stated as his age in the latter 
part of 1642; in his ‘Conformities Defor- 
mity, 1646, it is stated as sixty-seven; the 
inference is that he was born in the latter part 
of 1578, The record of his baptism is not re- 
coverable, but hisfather, William Burton, was 
married to Maryanne Homle [Humble] on 
24 June 1577. His mother, he tells us, care- 
fully kept a New Testament which had been 
his grandmother’s in Queen Mary’s time. 
He was educated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated M.A. in 1602. 
His favourite preachers were Laurence Cha- 
derton and William Perkins. 
the university he became tutor to two sons 
of ‘a noble knight,’ Sir Robert Carey, after- 
wards (1626-1639) earl of Monmouth. He 
relates that one Mrs. Bowes, of Aske, pre- 
dicted ‘this young man will one day be the 
overthrow of the bishops.’ Through the Carey 
interest, Burton obtained the post of clerk of 
the closet to Prince Henry ; whileacting in this 
capacity he composed a treatise on Antichrist, 
the manuscript of which was placed by the 
prince in his library at St. James’s. He com- 
plains that the bishop (Richard Neile of 
Durham), who was clerk of the closet to 
King James, ‘depressed him ;’ however, on 
Prince Henry’s death (6 Noy. 1612) Burton 
was appointed clerk of the closet to Prince 
Charles. On 14 July 1612 he had been in- 
corporated M.A. at Oxford, and was again 
incorporated on 15 July 1617. He tells us 
that at the age of thirty (i.e. in 1618) he re- 
solved to enter the ministry. Fuller says 
that he was to have attended Prince Charles 
to Spain (17 Feb. 1623), and that for some 
unknown reason the appointment was coun- 
termanded, after some of his goods had been 
shipped. Burton does not mention this, but 
says (which perhaps explains it) that he 
could not get a license for a book which he 
wrote in 1623 against the ‘Converted Jew,’ 
by Fisher (ie. Piercy) the Jesuit, to refute 
Arminianism and prove the pope to be Anti- 
christ. He had, in fact, thrust himself into 
a discussion then going on between Fisher 
and George Walker, puritan minister of St. 
John’s, Watling Street. On the accession 
of Charles, Burton took it as a matter of 
course that he would become clerk of the 
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royal closet, but Neile was continued in that 
office. Burton lost the appointment through 
a characteristic indiscretion, On 23 April 
1625, before James had been dead a month, 
Burton presented a letter to Charles, inveigh- 
ing against the popish tendencies of Neile 
and Laud (who in Neile’s illness was act- 
ing as clerk of the closet). Charles read the 
letter partly through, and told Burton ‘not 
to attend more in his office till he should 
send for him.’ He was not sent for, and did 
not reappear at court. Clarendon says that 
Burton complained of being ‘despoiled of 
his right.’ He deplored the death of James, 
but not through any love for that sovereign ; 
indeed he speaks of the influence of James 
in retarding the high-church movement as 
the only thing which ‘ made his life desir- 
able.’ He was almost immediately presented 
to the rectory of St. Matthew’s, Friday 
Street, and used his city pulpit as a vantage 
from which to conduct an aggressive warfare 
against’ episcopal practices. He began to 
‘fall off from the ceremonies,’ and was cited 
before the high commission as early as 1626, 
but the proceedings were stopped. Bishop 
after bishop became the subject of his attack. 
For a publication with the cheerful title 
‘The Baiting of the Popes Bvll,’ &c., 1627, 
4to, which bore a frontispiece representing 
Charles in the act of assailing the pope’s 
triple crown, he was summoned, in 1627, 
before the privy council, but again got off, 
in spite of Laud. His ‘Babel no Bethel,’ 
1629, in reply to the ‘Maschil’ of Robert 
Butterfield [q.v.], procured him a temporary 
suspension from his benefice, and a sojourn 
in the Fleet. More serious troubles were to 
come, On 5 Nov. 1636 he preached two 
sermons in his own church from Proy. xxiv. 
21, 22, in which he charged the bishops with 
innovations amounting to a popish plot. His 
pulpit style was perhaps effective, but cer- 
tainly not refined ; he calls the bishops cater- 
pillars instead of pillars, and ‘ antichristian 
mushrumps.’ Next month he was summoned 
before Dr. Duck, a commissioner for causes 
ecclesiastical, to answer on oath to articles 
charging him with sedition. He refused the 
oath, and appealed to the king. Fifteen days 
afterwards he was cited before .a special 
high commission at Doctors’ Commons, did 
not appear, and was in bis absence suspended 
ab officio et beneficio, and ordered to be appre- 
hended. He shut himself up in his house, and 
published his sermons, with the title, ‘ For 
God and the King,’ &c., 1636, 4to, where- 
upon (on 1 Feb. 1636-7) his doors were forced, 
his study ransacked, and himself taken into 
custody and sent next day to the F leet (the 
warrants will be found reprinted in Brook), 
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Peter Heylyn wrote a ‘Briefe Answer’ to | p 


Burton’s sermons. In prison Burton was 
soon joined by William Prynne and John 
Bastwick, a parishioner [q. v.], who had also 
written ‘libellous books against the hie- 
rarchy,’ and the three were proceeded against 
in the Star-chamber (11 March) and included 
in a common indictment. An attempt was 
indeed made on 6 June to get the judges 
to treat the publications of Bastwick and 
Burton (he had added to his offence by pub- 
lishing, from his prison, ‘ An Apology for an 
Appeale,’ 1636, 4to, consisting of epistles 
to the king, the judges, and ‘ the true-hearted 
nobility’) as presenting a primd facie case 
of treason, but this fell to the ground. The 
defendants prepared answers to the indict- 
ment, but it was necessary that these should 
be signed by twocounsel. No counsel could 
be found who would risk the odium of this 
office, and the defendants applied in vain to 
have their own signatures accepted, accord- 
ing to ancient precedents. Burton was the 
only one who got at length the signature of 
a counsel, one Holt, an aged bencher of 
Gray’s Inn, and Holt, finding he was to be 
alone, drew back, until the court agreed to 
accept his single signature. Burton’s answer, 
thus made regular, lay in court about three 
weeks, when on 19 May the attorney-general, 


denouncing it as scandalous, referred it to | 


the chief justices, Sir John Bramston and 
Sir John Finch. They made short work of 
it, striking out sixty-four sheets, and leaving 


no more than six lines at the beginning and > 


twenty-four at the end. Thus mutilated, 
Burton would not own it; he was not al- 
lowed to frame a new answer, and on 2 June 
it was ordered that he, like the rest, should 
be proceeded against pro confesso. Sentence 
was passed on 14 June, the defendants crying 
out for justice, and vainly demanding that 
they should not be condemned without ex- 
amination of their answers. 


defended his position, maintaining that ‘a 
minister hath a larger liberty than always to 
go in a mild strain,’ but his defence was 
stopped. He was condemned to be deprived 
of his benefice, to be degraded from the 
ministry and from his academical degrees, 
to be fined 5,000/., to be set in the pillory at 
Westminster and his ears to be cut off, and 
to be perpetually imprisoned in Lancaster 
Castle, without access of his wife or any 
friends, or use of pen, ink, and paper. For 
this sentence Laud gave the court his‘ hearty 
thanks.’ Burton’s parishioners signed a peti- 
tion to the king for his pardon; the two who 
presented it were instantly committed to 


é Burton, when | 
interrogated as to his plea by the lord keeper | 
(Baron Coventry), briefly and with dignity | 
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rison. Burton took his punishment with 
enthusiastic fortitude. ‘All the while I 
stood in the pillory,’ he says, ‘I thought my~ 
self to be in heaven and in a state of glory and 
triumph.’ His address to the mob ran: ‘I 
never wasinsuch a pulpit before. Little do 
you know what fruit God is able to produce 
from this dry tree. Through these holes God 
can bring light to his church.’ His ears were 
pared so close, says Fuller, that the temporal 
artery was cut. When his wounds were 
healed, and he was conveyed northward on 
28 July, fully 100,000 people lined the road 
at Highgate to take leave of him. His wife 
followed in a coach, and 500 ‘loving friends’ 
on horseback accompanied him as far as St. 
Albans. The whole journey to Lancaster, 
reached on 3 Aug., resembled a triumphal 
progress rather than the convoy ofa criminal. 
Laud (see his letter to Wentworth on 28 Aug.) 
was very angryaboutit. At Lancaster, Burton 
was confined in ‘a vast desolate room,’ with- 
out furniture; if a fire was lighted, the place 
was filled with smoke; the spaces between 
the planks of the floor made it dangerous to 
walk, and underneath was a dark chamber 
in which were immured five witches, who 


| kept up ‘a hellish noise’ night andday. The 


allowance for diet was not paid. Dr. Augus- 
tine Wildbore, vicar of Lancaster, kept a 
watchful eye over Burton’s reading, to see 
that the order confining him to the bible, 
prayer-book, and ‘such other canonical books’ 
as were of sound church principles, was 
strictly obeyed. Many sympathisers came 
about the place, and, notwithstanding all 
precautions, Clarendon says that papers ema- 
nating from Burton were circulated in Lon- 
don. A pamphlet giving an account of his 
censure in the Star-chamber was published 
in 1637. Accordingly on 1 Noy. he was sent, 
by way of Preston and Liverpool, to Guern- 
sey, where he arrived on 15 Dec., and was 
shut up in a stifling cell at Castle-Cornet. 
Here he had no bcoks but his bibles in He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, and French, and an ec- 
clesiastical history in Greek, but he contrived 
to get pen, ink, and paper, and wrote two 
treatises, which however were not printed. 
His wife was not allowed to see him, though 
his only daughter died during his imprison- 
ment. On 7 Noy. 1640 his wife presented 
a petition to the House of Commons for his 
release, and on 10 Noy. the house ordered 
him to be forthwith sent for to London. 
The order arrived at Guernsey on Sunday, 
15 Nov.; Burton embarked on the 21st. At 
Dartmouth, on the 22nd, he met Prynne, 
and their journey to London was again a 
triumphal progress. Ten thousand people 
escorted them from Charing Cross to the 
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city with every demonstration of joy. On 
30 Nov. Burton appeared before the house, 
and on 5 Dee. presented a, petition setting 
forth his sufferings. The house on 12 March 
1640-1 declared the proceedings against him 
illegal, and cast Laud and others in damages. 
On 24 March his sentence was reversed, and 
his benefice ordered to berestored ; on 20 A pril 
a sum of 6,000/. was voted to him; on8 June 
a further order for his restoration to his 
benefice was made out. He recovered his de- 
grees, and received that of B.D. in addition. 
The money was not paid, nor did he get his 
benefice, to which Robert Chestlin had been 
regularly presented. But on 5 Oct. 1642 
his old parishioners petitioned the house that 
he might be appointed Sunday afternoon 
lecturer, and this was done. Chestlin, who 
resisted the appointment, was somewhat 
hardly used, being imprisoned at Colchester 
for a seditious sermon; he escaped to the 
king at Oxford. Left thus in possession at 
St. Matthew’s, Friday Street, Burton orga- 
nised a church on the independent model. 
Gardiner says of Burton’s ‘ Protestation Pro- 
tested,’ published in July 1641, that it 
‘sketched out that plan of a national church, 
surrounded by voluntary churches, which was 
accepted at the revolution of 1688.’ He pub- 
lished a‘ Vindication of Churches commonly 
called Independent,’ 1644 (in answer to 
Prynne), and exercised a very strict ecclesi- 
astical discipline within his congregation. 
Marsden says ‘it was not in the power of 
malice to desire, or of ingenuity to suggest, 
a weekly spectacle so hurtful to the royal 
cause’ as that of Burton preaching in Friday 
Street without his ears. He had enjoyed the 
honour of preaching before parliament, but 
did not approve the course which events sub- 
sequently took. He was for some time al- 
lowed to hold a catechetical lecture every 
Tuesday fortnight at St. Mary’s, Alderman- 
bury, but on his introducing his independent 
views the churchwardens locked him out in 
September 1645. This led to an angry 
pamphlet war with the elder Calamy, rector 
of the parish [see CaLamy, Epmunp, 1600- 
1666]. Wood, who remarks that he ‘grew 
more moderate,’ thought he lived to witness 
the execution of Charles, but he died a year 
before that event. During his imprisonment 
he had contracted the disease of the stone, 
which was probably the cause of his death. 
He was buried on 7 Jan. 1647-8. By his first 
wife, Anne, he had two children: 1. Anne, 
bapt. 21 Sept. 1621. 2. Henry, bapt. 13 May 
1624, who married Ursula Maisters on 30 Nov. 
1647, and is described as a merchant. His 
second wife, Sarah, and son, Henry, survived 
him, and on 17 Feb. 1652 petitioned the house 
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for maintenance ; the son got lands of 200J, 
yearly value from the estate of certain delin- 
quents, out of which the widow was to haye 
100/. a year for life. Granger describes a 
rare print of Laud and Burton, in which the 
archbishop vomits his works while the puri- 
tan holds his head. ; 
Burton’s chief publications in addition to 
those mentioned are: 1. ‘A Censvre of 
Simonie,’ 1624, 4to. 2. ‘A Plea to an Ap- 
peale,’ 1626. 3. ‘The Seven Vials; or a 
briefe Exposition upon the 15 and 16 chapters 
of the Revelation, 1628, 4. ‘A Tryall of 
Private Devotion, 1628. 5. ‘England’s 
Bondage and Hope of Deliverance,’ 1641, 
4to (sermon from Psalm liii. 7, 8, before the 
parliament on 20 June). 6. ‘Truth still 
Truth, though shut out of doors,’ 1645, 4to 
(distinct from ‘Truth shut out of doores,’ 4 
previous pamphlet of the same year); and, 
from the catalogue of the Advocates’ Li- 
brary, Edinburgh, 7. ‘The Grand Impostor 
Unmasked, or a detection of the notorious 
hypocrisie and desperate impiety of the late 
Archbishop (so styled) of Canterbury, cun- 
ningly couched in that written copy which 
he read on the scaffold, &c. 4to, n.d, 
8. ‘Conformities Deformity,’ 1646, 4to. 
[Narration of the Life, &ec., 1643 (portrait) ; 
Biog. Brit. 1748, ii. 1045, ed. Kippis, iii. 43 ; 
Wood’s Ath. Ox, 1691, 1. 814, 828, &c.; Walker’s 
Sufferings of the Clergy, 1714, ii. 165; Brook’s 
Lives of the Puritans, 1813, ii. 40; Fisher’s 
Companion and Key to Hist. of Eng. 18382, 
pp. 515, 610; Marsden’s Later Puritans, 1872, 
pp. 122 sq.; Gardiner’s Hist. England, vii. viii. 
1x, x.; Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, xi. 1875 (Laud), 292 sq.; extracts from 
parish registers of Birdsall, per Rev. L. S. 
Gresley, and of St. Matthew's, Friday Street, 
per Rey. Dr. Simpson.]} A. G. 


BURTON, HEZEKIAH (d. 1681), di- 
vine, was a fellow of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, and eminent as a tutor. He was 
entered as a pensioner in 1647, was elected 
Wray fellow 1651, graduated as M.A. 1654, 
was incorporated at Oxford the same year, was 
B.D. 1661, and D.D. by royal mandate 1669. 
He was known to Samuel Pepys, Richard 
Cumberland, and Orlando Bridgeman, all of 
his college, and to Henry More, the Platonist. 
More sent him a queer story of a ghost, as 
circumstantial as Mrs. Veal’s, which appeared 
in Yorkshire about 1661(Lieutroort, Remains, 
li; Kennet, Register, 763). Bridgeman, on 
becoming chancellor in 1667, gave a chap- 
laincy to his college friend, and appointed 
him to a prebendal stall at Norwich. He was 
intimate with Tillotson and Stillingfleet, and 
had been associated with them and Bishop 
Wilkins in an abortive proposal for a com- 
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rehension communicated by Bridgeman to 

axter and others in the beginning of 1668. 
Wood says that a club formed by Wilkins 
to promote comprehension used to meet at 
the ‘chambers of that great trimmer and 
latitudinarian, Dr. Hezekiah Burton.’ He 
afterwards became minister of St. George’s, 
Southwark, where he was especially charita- 
bletoimprisoned debtors, and in 1680 wasap- 
pointed, through Tillotson’s influence, rector 
of Barnes in Surrey, by the dean and chapter 
of St. Paul’s. He died there of a fever, which 
carried off several of his family, in August or 
September 1681. His only writings were an 
‘ Alloquium ad lectorem’ prefixed to his 
friend Bishop Cumberland’s book, ‘ De Legi- 
bus Nature ;’ and two posthumous volumes 
of ‘Discourses’ (1684 and 1685), to the first 
of which is prefixed a notice by Tillotson, 
speaking warmly of his friendliness and sweet- 
ness of temper. A portrait is engraved in the 
same volume. 

[Tillotson’s Preface to Discourses ; Birch’s Life 
of Tillotson, 42,77, 98, 124-126; Knight’s Life 
of Dean Colet (1823), 366; Sylvester’s Baxter, 
ili. 24; Neal’s Puritans, iv. 432; Wood’s Athenee 
Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 513; Fasti, ii. 184; Pepys’s 
Diary (24 April 1659-60, and 1 Feb. 1661-62), 
where is also a letter to Pepys of 9 Apts 7.] 


BURTON, JAMES (1788-1862), Egypt- 
ologist. [See Hatrpurtron, JAMES. ]} 


BURTON, JAMES DANIEL (1784- 
1817), Wesleyan minister, was the son of 
Daniel Burton, of Rhodes, near Manchester, 
and was born at Manchester 25 July 1791. 
He received a good education, but one not 
purposely intended to fit him for the office of 
minister. At the age of sixteen he was in 
the habit of attending the theatre at Man- 
chester, but was soon turned from ‘the 
snares connected with that place of gay re- 
sort and destructive pastime,’ and, as the 
result of his ‘effectual awakening,’ prepared 
himself for the Wesleyan ministry, and de- 
voted a considerable portion of his time 
among the poor in the neighbourhood of 
Middleton. He became a methodist itine- 
rant preacher at the age of twenty-one. In 
the tenth year of his ministry his health 
failed, and he died, 24 March 1817, in his 
thirty-third year. In 1814 he published, at 
Bury, in Lancashire, ‘A Guide for Youth, 
recommending to their serious consideration 
Vital Piety, as the only rational way to 
Present Happiness and Future Glory, 12mo. 


[Methodist Mag. 1817, pp. 708, 881; Os- 
born’s Methodist Literature, p. 78.] 
C. W. 8. 
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BURTON, JOHN, D.D. (1696-1771), 
theological and classical scholar, was born 
at Wembworthy, Devonshire, of which parish 
his father, Samuel Burton, was rector, 1n 
1696, and was educated partly at Okehamp- 
ton and Tiverton in his native county and 
partly at Ely, where he was placed on his 
father’s death by the Rev. Samuel Bentham, 
the first cousin of his mother. In 1713 he was 
elected as a scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, and took his degree of B.A. on 27 June 
1717, shortly after which he became the col- 
lege tutor. He proceeded M.A. 24 March 
1720-1, was elected probationary fellow 
6 April following, and admitted actual fellow 
4 April1723. As college tutor he acted with 
great zeal, and acquired a greater reputation 
than any of the Oxford ‘dons’ of his day, but 
in consequence of an incurable recklessness 
in money matters he was little richer at the 
end than at the beginning of his collegiate 
career, The particulars of his teaching are set 
out in his friend Edward Bentham’s ‘ De Vita 
et Moribus Johannis Burtoni . . . epistola ad 
Robertum Lowth,’ 1771. In logic and meta- 
physics he passed from Sanderson and Le 
Clere to Locke; in ethics from Aristotle to 
Puffendorf’s abridgment and Sanderson’s lec- 
tures. Twice a week he lectured on Xeno- 
phon and Demosthenes, and occasionally he 
taught onsome Latin author. Itwasthrough 
Burton that the study of Locke was intro- 
duced into the schools, and he printed for 
the use of the younger students a double 
series of philosophical questions, with refe- 
rences to the authors to be consulted under 
each head. This is probably lost, but a set 
of exercises which he gave the undergra- 
duates of his college for employment during 
the long vacation was printed under the title 
of ‘Sacree Scripture locorum quorundam 
versio metrica,’ 1736, and a copy is at the 
British Museum. In the progress of the 
university press he took great interest, and 
obtained for it a gift of 100J. from Mr. (after- 
wards Lord) Rolle, and a legacy of 2002. from 
Dr. Hodges, the provost of Oriel. Through 
the circumstance that Burton had been tutor 
to a son of Dr. Bland, a fellowship at Eton 
College was bestowed upon him on 17 Aug. 
1733, and when the valuable vicarage of 
Mapledurham, on the Oxfordshire bank of 
the Thames, became vacant by the death of 
Dr. Edward Littleton on 16 Nov. 1733, 
Burton was nominated thereto by the col- 
lege and inducted on 9 March 1734. Dr. 
Littleton had married a daughter of Barn- 
ham Goode, under-master of Eton School, 
and left her a widow ‘with three infant 
daughters, without a home, without a for- 
tune.” ‘The new vicar, in his pity for their 
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destitute condition, allowed the family to re- 
main for a time in their old home, and the 
story runs that ‘some time after a neigh- 
bouring clergyman happened to call and 
found Mrs. Littleton shaving John Burton,’ 
At this sight the visitor remonstrated with 
his clerical friend, and the result was that 
‘Burton proposed marriage and was ac- 
cepted.’ In this delicious retreat Burton 
characteristically sacrificed much of his in- 
come in improving the parsonage and the 
glebe lands. When the settling of Georgia 
was in agitation he took an active part in 
furtherance of the colony’s interests, and pub- 
lished in 1764‘ An Account of the Designs of 
the late Dr. Bray, with an Account of their 
Proceedings,’atract often reprinted [see Bray, 
Tomas, 1656-1730]. His other university 
degrees were M.A. in 1720-1, B.D. in 1729, 
and D.D, in 1752. On 1 Feb. 1766, towards 
the close of his life, he quitted the vicarage 
of Mapledurham for the rectory of Worples- 
don in Surrey, and here he was instrumental 
in the formation of a causeway over the Wey, 
so that his parishioners might travel to Guild- 
ford at all seasons. A year or two later he 
was seized by fever, but he still lingered on. 
His death occurred on 11 Feb. 1771, and he 
was buried at the entrance to the inner 
chapel at Eton, precisely in the centre under 
the organ-loft. His epitaph styles him: ‘ Vir 
inter primos doctus, ingeniosus, pius, opum 
contemptor, ingenus juventutis fautor exi- 
mius.’ Among the manuscripts which Bur- 
ton left behind him was ‘An Essay on Pro- 
jected Improvements in Eton School,’ but it 
was never printed and has since been lost. 
His mother took as her second husband Dr. 
John Bear, rector of Shermanbury, Sussex. 
She died on 23 April 1755, aged 80; her 
husband on 9 March 1762, aged 88; and in 
1767 her son erected a monument to their 
memory. Dr. Burton’s wife died in 1748. 
Throughout his life Burton poured forth 
a vast number of tracts and sermons. His 
reading was varied, and he composed with 
remarkable facility, but the possession of 
this latter quality led to his wasting his 
efforts in productions of ephemeral interest. 
Most of his sermons are reprinted in ‘ Occa- 
sional Sermons preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, 1764-6. Many of his Latin 
tracts and addresses are embodied in his 
‘Opuscula Miscellanea Theologica,’ 1748-61, 
or in the kindred volume ‘ Opuscula Miscel- 
Janea Metrico-Prosaica,’ 1771. He contri- 
buted to the ‘ Weekly Miscellany ’ a series of 
papers on ‘The Genuineness of Lord Claren- 
don’s History of the Rebellion—Mr. Old- 
mixon’s Slander confuted,’ which was sub- 
sequently enlarged and printed separately at 
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Oxford in 1744, The circumstances which 
led to their production are set out in John- 
son’s ‘ Poets’ in the life of Edward Smith. 
A Latin letter by Burton to a friend, ona 
‘commentariolus’ of Archbishop Secker, at- 
tracted much attention, and was severely 
criticised by Archdeacon Blackburne on be- 
half of the latitudinarians ( Works, ii. 92-9), 
and by Dr. Philip Furneaux for the noncon- 
formists in his ‘ Letters to Blackstone,’ pp. 
190-7, In 1758 he issued a volume, ‘ Hevra- 
oyia, sive tragoediarum Greecarum Delectus,’ 
which was reissued with additional observa- 
tions by Thomas (afterwards Bishop) Bur- 
gess in 1772. Two copies of this latter edi- 
tion, now in the library of the British Mu- 
seum, contain copious manuscript notes by 
Dr. Charles Burney. Burton made frequent 
visits to his mother in Sussex, and in 1752 
described his journey thither in an amusing 
tract, ‘“Odouropovyros MeAcOrpara, sive iter 
Surriense et Sussexiense.’ Numerous extracts 
from this tour were printed in the ‘ Sussex 
Archzological Collections,’ viii. 250-65. His 
Latin poem, ‘ Sacerdos Parcecialis Rusticus,’ 
was issued in 1757, and a translation by 
Dawson Warren of Edmonton came out in 
1800. Though Burton was a tory in poli- 
tics, he was not so strict in his views as 
Dr. William King of St. Mary Hall, and he 
criticised, under the disguise of ‘ Phileleu- 
therus Londinensis,’ the celebrated speech 
which King delivered at the dedication of 
the Radcliffe Library, 138 April1749. King 
thereupon retorted with a fierce ‘ Hlogium 
fame inserviens Jacci Etonensis; or the 
praises of Jack of Eton, commonly called 
Jack the Giant,’ with a dissertation on ‘ the 
Burtonic style,’ and left behind him in his 
‘ Anecdotes of his own Times’ several sting- 
ing references to Burton. An oration which 
Burton delivered at Oxford in 1763 gave 
him the opportunity for an attack on Wilkes, 
whereupon Churchill, in the ‘ Candidate’ 
(verse 716 et seq.), retaliated with sneers at 
his ‘new Latin and new Greek,’ and his 
‘pantomime thoughts and style so full of 
trick. Burton was fond of jests. One or 
two of them can be found in [S. Pegge’s] 
‘Anonymiana’ (1809, pp. 884-5), and an 
unlucky jocose allusion to Ralph Allen pro- 
yoked Warburton to insert in the 1749 edi- 
tion of the ‘ Dunciad’ (book iv., verse 443) a 
caustic note on Burton, which was subse- 
quently omitted at the request of Bishop 
Hayter. While at Mapledurham he wrote 
‘The present State of the Navigation of the 
River Thames considered, with certain regu- 
lations proposed,’ 1765; second edition 1767. 
Several of his letters are in ‘Addit. MS,’ 
British Museum, 21428. 
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[Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. and Miustr, of Lit. 
passim; Manning and Bray’s Surrey, ili. 100- 
102, where is portrait ; Gent. Mag. (1771), pp. 
95, 805-8 ; Bentham, De Vita J. Burtoni; Biog. 
Brit. (Kippis); Lyte’s Eton College, 308-9; 
Rawlinson MSS, fol. 16348.] Wi PaG. 

BURTON, JOHN, M.D. (1710-1771), 
antiquary and physician, son of John Bur- 
ton, a London merchant, by Margaret, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. J. Leake, was born at Col- 
chester on 9 June 1710, and was educated 
at Merchant Taylors’ and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, whence he graduated M.B. in 
1788. He afterwards studied at Leyden, 
and before 1738, when he published a‘ Trea- 
tise of the Non-naturals,’ he had taken the 
degree of M.D. at Rheims. A good classi- 
cal scholar, he attained local eminence in 
his profession. 
had some intention of joining the Pretender, 
but by his own account (British Liberty En- 
dangered, 1749) he was taken prisoner by 
the rebels and detained unwillingly for three 
months. He incurred much censure from 
those in power, and his political opinions 
rendered him obnoxious to Sterne, who sati- 
rised him in ‘Tristram Shandy,’ under the 
name of ‘Dr. Slop.’ The satire betrayed 
either great ignorance or gross unfairness, 
for Dr. Burton’s reputation as an accoucheur 
was deservedly high, and his ‘ Essay on Mid- 
wifery’ (1751 and 1753) ‘most learned and 
masterly’ (AtTKInson, Med. Bibliogr. 1834). 
In later years he became widely known as 
an antiquary, and in 1758 published the first 
volume of the ‘ Monasticon Eboracense, and 
Ecclesiastical History of Yorkshire,’ a most 
important contribution to county archo- 
logy. The copy in the King’s Library, British 
Museum, has the first eight pages of an in- 
tended second volume, entitled ‘The Appen- 
dix, containing Charters, Grants, and other 
Original Writings referred to in the preced- 
ing volume, never published before,’ York, 
N. Nickson, 1759. Ample materials for a 
second yolume were got together by him, 
but these and other antiquarian collections 
were never published. efore his death, 
on 19 Jan. 1771, he disposed of them to 
William Constable, of Constable Burton. 
Two Tracts on Yorkshire Antiquities ap- 
pear in ‘Archzeologia,’ 1768-71. Burton 
was married, on 2 Jan. 1734-5 in York 
minster, to Mary Henson. His wife, who 
survived him a few months, was buried by 
his side in Holy Trinity Church in Mickle- 
gate. 

[Nichols’s Hlustrations of Literature, iii. 375- 
399; Gough’s British Topography ii. 407-16; 
Notes and Queries, 3rd series, y. 414,] 

C.J. R. 
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BURTON, JOHN HILL (1809-1881), 
historiographer of Scotland, was bornat A ber- 
deen 22 Aug. 1809. His father, of whose 
family connections nothing is known, was & 
lieutenant in the army, whose feeble health 
compelled him to retire on half-pay shortly 
after his son’s birth. His mother was the 
daughter of John Paton, laird of Grandholm, 
a moody, eccentric man driven into seclusion 
by frantic sorrow for the death of his wife, 
and possessed by an insane animosity towards 
his own children. The family circumstances 
were thus by no means promising. Burton, 
however, obtained a fair education after his 
father’s death in 1819, and gained a bursary, 
which enabled him to matriculate at the uni- 
versity of his native city. Onthe completion 


| of his college course he was articled to a 


It is said that in 1745 he | 1 
_ dustry, found the confinement of an office in- 


writer, but, assuredly from no want of in- 


tolerable. His articles were cancelled, and 
he repdired to Edinburgh to qualify himself 
for the bar, accompanied by his devoted 
mother, who had disposed of her little pro- 
perty at Aberdeen to provide him with the 
means of study. He in due time became an 
advocate, but his practice was never large, and 
for a long time he found it necessary to earn 
his livelihood by literature. His beginnings 
were humble. Much that he wrote cannot 
now be identified, but he is known to have 
composed elementary histories underthe name 
of White, to have shared in the compilation 
of Oliver & Boyd’s ‘ Edinburgh Almanack,’ 
and to have furnished the letterpress of Bil- 
lings’s ‘Ecclesiastical and Baronial Anti- 
quities.’ His ardent adoption of Bentham’s 
philosophy probably served to introduce him 
to the ‘ Westminster Review,’ from which he 
subsequently migrated to the ‘ Edinburgh.’ 
He also contributed to the ‘Cyclopedia of 
Universal Biography’ and Waterston’s ‘ Cy- 
clopzedia of Commerce ;’ prepared (1839) a 
useful ‘Manual of the Law of Scotland,’ after- 
wards divided into distinct treatises on civil 
and criminal jurisprudence ; edited the works 
of Bentham in conjunction with Sir John 
Bowring; and compiled (1848) ‘ Benthami- 
ana,’ a selection from Bentham’s writings, de- 
signed as an introduction tothe utilitarian 
philosophy. About this time he acted for a 
season as editor of the ‘Scotsman, and com- 
mitted the journal to the support of free trade. 
He also edited the ‘Athole Papers’ for the 
Abbotsford, and the ‘Darien Papers’ for the 
Bannatyne Club. In 1844 he married, and in 
1846 achieved solid literary distinction by his 
biography of Hume, assisted by the extensive 
stores of unpublished matter bequeathed by 
Hume’s nephew to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. It was a great opportunity, and if 
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Burton’s deficiency in imagination impaired 
the vigour of his portrait of Hume as a man, 
he has shown an adequate comprehension of 
him as a thinker, and is entitled to especial 
credit for his recognition of Hume’s origi- 
nality as an economist. 
volume of letters from Hume’s distinguished 
correspondents, one half at least French, fol- 
lowed in 1849, In 1847 Burton had pro- 
duced his entertaining biographies of Lord 
Lovat and Duncan Forbes; and in 1849 he 


wrote for Messrs. Chambers a ‘Manual of | 


Political and Social Economy, with a com- 
panion volume on emigration, admirable 
works, containing within a narrow compass 
clearand intelligent expositions of the mutual 
relations and duties of property, labour, and 
government, Inthe same year the death of his 
wife prostrated him with grief, and although 
he to a great extent recovered the elasticity 
of his spirits, he was ever afterwards afflicted 
with an invincible aversion to society. Seek- 
ing relief in literary toil, he produced in 1852 
his ‘ Narratives from Criminal Trials in Scot- 
land ;’ in 1853 his ‘Treatise on the Law of 
Bankruptcy in Scotland;’ and in the same 
year the first portion of his ‘ History of Scot- 

and, comprising the period from the Revolu- 
tion to the rebellion of 1745. Like Hume, 
he executed his task in instalments, and with- 
out strict adherence to chronological order, a 
method prompted in his case by a delicate 
reluctance to enter into manifest competition 
with his predecessor Tytler during the lattex’s 
lifetime. The work was eventually com- 
pleted in 1870; and a new edition with con- 
siderable improvements, especially in the pre- 
historic and Roman periods, appeared in 1873. 
In 1854 Burton obtained pecuniary indepen- 
dence by his appointment as secretary to 
the prison board, and in 1855 married the 
daughter of Cosmo Innes. Though no longer 
necessary to his support, his literary labours 
continued withoutremission ; he wrote largely 
for the ‘Scotsman,’ became a constant contri- 
butor to ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ and edited 
(1860) the valuable autobiography of Alex- 
ander Carlyle. His essays in ‘Blackwood’ 
formed the substance of two very delightful 
works, ‘The Book Hunter’ (1860), contain- 
ing a vivid personal sketch of De Quincey, 
and ‘The Scot Abroad’ (1864). Burton, who 
had always been a great pedestrian at home, 
had now imbibed a taste for solitary tours on 
the continent, which formed the theme of 
his latest contributions to ‘ Blackwood.’ After 
the completion of his ‘ History,’ he undertook 
the editorship of the ‘Scottish Registers,’ a 
work of great national importance, and pub- 
lished two volumes. The task was after his 
death continued by David Masson (d. 1907). 


A supplementary | 
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His last independent work of much compass 
was his ‘History of the Reign of Queen 
Anne,’ published in 1880. Ere this date his 
extraordinary power of concentrated applica- 
tion had become impaired by a serious illness, 
and the book, dry without exactness, and de- 
sultory without liveliness, hardly deserves 
to be ranked among histories. The most va- 
luable part is his account of Marlborough’s 
battles, the localities of which he had visited 
expressly. From this time Burton suffered 
from frequent attacks of illness, and indicated 
the change which had come over his spirit by 
disposing of his library, weighing eleven tons, 
as he informed the writer of this memoir. 
He continued, however, to write for ‘ Black- 
wood,’ performed his official duties with un- 
diminished efficiency, rallied surprisingly in 
health and spirits after every fit of illness, 
and was preparing to edit the remains of his 
friend Edward Ellice, when he succumbed 
to a sudden attack of bronchitis on 10 Aug. 
1881. 

Burton’s biographies and his‘ Book Hunter’ 
secure him a more than respectable rank as 
a man of letters; and his legal and econo- 
mical works entitle him to high credit as a 
jurist and an investigator of social science. 
His historical labours are more important, 
and yet his claims to historical eminence are 
more questionable. His ‘History of Scot- 
land’ has, indeed, the field to itself at present, 
being as yet the only one composed with the 
accurate research which the modern standard 
of history demands. By complying with 
this peremptory condition, Burton has dis- 
tanced all competitors, but must in turn give 
way when one shall arise who, emulating or 
borrowing his closeness of investigation, shall 
add the beauty and grandeur due to the his- 
tory of a great and romantic country. Bur- 
ton indeed is by no means dry; his narrative 
is on the contrary highly entertaining. But 
this animation is purchased by an entire 
sacrifice of dignity. His style is always below 
the subject ; there is a total lack of harmony 
and unity; and the work altogether produces 
the impression of a series of clever and meri- 
torious magazine articles, Possessing in per- 
fection all the ordinary and indispensable 
qualities of the historian, he is devoid of all 
those which exalt historical composition to 
the sphere of poetry and drama. His place 
is rather that of a sagacious critic of history, 
and in this character his companionship will 
always be found invaluable. To render due 
justice to Scottish history would indeed re- 
quire the epic and dramatic genius of Scott, 
united with the research of a Burton and the 
intuition of a Carlyle; and until such a com- 
bination arises, Burton may probably remain 
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Scotland’s chief historian. As aman, he was 
loved and valued in proportion as he was truly 
known. With a dry critical intellect he 
combined an intense sensitiveness, evinced in 
a painful shrinking from deficient sympathy, 
the real and pathetic cause of his unfortunate 
irascibility and impatience of contradiction. 
His private affections were deep and constant, 
his philanthropy embraced mankind, his gra- 
cious and charitable actions were endless, and 
it is mournful to think that the mere exag- 
geration of tender feeling, combined with his 
aversion to display and neglect of his personal 
appearance, should have obstructed the gene- 
ral recognition of qualities as beautiful as un- 
common, His main defect was, as remarked 
by his widow, an absence of imagination, 
rendering it difficult for him to put himself 
in another's place. In an historian such a 
deficiency is most serious, and could be but 
imperfectly supplied by the acuteness of his 
critical faculty. In biography it was to a 
certain extent counteracted by the strength 
of the sympathy which originally attracted 


him to his theme; and hence his biographical | 


writings are perhaps the most truly and per- 
manently valuable. 


[Memoir by Mrs. Burton, prefixed to the large- 


paper edition of the Book Hunter, 1882; Black- | 


wood’s Mag. September 1881.] R. G. 


BURTON, ROBERT (1577-1640), author 
of the ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ and one of 
the most fantastic figures in literature, was 
the second son of Ralph Burton of Lindley 
in Leicestershire. In the calculation of his 
nativity, on the right hand of his monument 
in Christ Church Cathedral, the date of his 
birth is given as 8 Feb. 1576-7. He tells us 
in the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ (chapter on 
‘Aire Rectified, with a digression of the 
Aire,’ part il., sect. 2, memb. 3) that his birth- 
place was Lindley in Leicestershire. There 
is a tradition that he was born at Falde 
in Staffordshire, and Plot, in his ‘Natural 
History of Staffordshire,’ 1686 (p. 276), states 
that he was shown the house of Robert Bur- 
ton’s nativity; but the tradition probably 


arose from the fact that William Burton [q.v.] | 


residedat Falde. Welearn from his will that 
he passed some time at the grammar school, 
Nuneaton; and in the ‘ Digression of the 
Aire’ he mentions that he had been a scholar 
at the free school of Sutton Coldfield, War- 
wickshire, In the long vacation of 1593 he 
was sent as a commoner to Brasenose College, 
Oxford, and in 1599 was elected student of 
Christ Church, where, ‘for form sake, tho’ he 
wanted not a tutor,’ he was placed under the 
tuition of Dr. John Bancroft. He took the 
degree of B.D. in 1614, and was admitted to 
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the reading of the sentences. On 29 Nov. 
1616 he was presented by the dean and 
chapter of Christ Church to the vicarage of 
St. Thomas, in the west suburbs of Oxford ; 
and it is recorded that he always gave his 
parishioners the sacrament in wafers, and 
that he built the south porch of the church. 
About 1630 he received from George, Lord 
Berkeley, the rectory of Segrave in Leicester- 
shire, which, with his Oxford living, he 
kept ‘with much ado to his dying day.’ In 
1606 Burton wrote a Latin comedy, which 
was acted at Christ Church on Shrove Mon- 
day, 16 Feb. 1617-18. It was not printed in 
the author's lifetime, and was long supposed 
to be irretrievably lost; but two manuscript 
copies had fortunately been preserved. One 
of these belonged to Dean Milles (who died 
in 1784), and is now in the possession of the 
Rev. William Edward Buckley, of Middleton 
Cheney, by whom it was privately printed in 
handsome quarto for presentation to the Rox- 
burghe Club in 1862. On the title-page is 
written ‘Inchoata A° Domini 1606, alterata, 
renovata, perfecta Anno Domini 16165.’ ‘Over 


| tnchoata is written in the same hand scripta, 


and over renovata, revisa. The other manu- 
script, a presentation copy from the author 
to his brother, William Burton, is in Lord 
Mostyn’s library (Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th 
Rep. 356). ‘Philosophaster’ bears a certain 
resemblance to Tomkis’s ‘ Albumazar,’ acted 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1614, and 
to Ben Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist,’ acted in 1610, 
and published in 1612. In the prologue the 
author anticipates criticism on this point :— 


Emendicatum e nupera scena aut quis putet, 
Sciat quod undecim abhine annis scripta fuit. 


Burton’s comedy is a witty exposure of the 
practices of professors in the art of chicanery. 
The manners of a fraternity of vagabonds 
are portrayed with considerable humour and 
skill, and the lyrical portions of the play 
are written with alight hand. At the end 
of the volume Mr. Buckley has collected, 
at the cost of considerable research, all Bur- 
ton’s contributions to various academic col- 
lections of Latin verse. 

In 1621 appeared the first edition of Bur- 
ton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ one of the 
most fascinating books in literature. The 
full title is—‘The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
What it is. With all the Kindes, Cavses, 
Symptomes, Prognostickes, and severall Cvres 
of it. In Three Maine Partitions with their 
seuerall Sections, Members, and Svbsections. 
Philosophically, Medicinally, Historically 
opened and cvt vp. By Democritus Iunior, 
With a Satyricall Preface conducing to the 
following Discourse. Macrob. Omne meum, 
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Nihil meum. At Oxford, Printed by Iohn 
Lichfield and Iames Short, for Henry Cripps, 
Anno Dom. 1621,’ 4to. The first edition con- 
tains at the end an ‘ Apologetical Appendix’ 
(not found in later editions), signed ‘ Robert 
Byrton, and dated ‘From my Studie in 
Christ-Church, Oxon. December 5, 1620.’ 
Later editions, in folio, appeared in 1624, 1628, 
1682, 1638, 1651-2, 1660, 1676; an edition in 
2 vols. 8vo was issued in 1800, and in 1806; 
one in 8 vols. 8vo was edited by A.B. Shilleto 
in 1893; and there have been several abridg- 
ments. In the third edition (1628) first 
appeared the famous frontispiece, engraved 
by ©. Le Blond. The sides are illustrated 
with figures representing the effects of Me- 
lancholy from Love, Hypochondriasis, Super- 
stition and Madness. At the top is Demo- 
critus, emblematically represented, and at 
the foot a portrait of the author. In the 
corners at the top are emblems of Jealousy 
and Solitude, and in the corners at the 
bottom are the herbs Borage and Hellebore. 
Burton was continually altering and adding 
to his treatise. In the preface to the third 
edition he announced that he intended to 
make no more changes: ‘I am now resolved 
never to put this treatise out again. Ne 
quid nimis. I will not hereafter add, alter, 
orretract ; [havedone.’ But when the fourth 
edition appeared it was found that he had 
not been able to resist the temptation of 
making a further revision. Thesixth edition 
was printed from an annotated copy which 
was handed to the publisher shortly before 
Burton’s death. Wood states that the pub- 
lisher, Henry Cripps, made a fortune by the 
sale of the ‘Anatomy ;’ and Fuller in his 
‘ Worthies’ remarked that ‘scarce any book 
of philology in our land hath in so short a 
time passed so many editions.’ The treatise 
was dedicated to George, Lord Berkeley. In 
the long preface, ‘ Democritus to the Reader,’ 
which is one of the most interesting parts 
of the book, the author gives us an account 
of his style of life at Oxford: ‘I have lived 
a silent, sedentary, solitary, private life, mzhz 
et musis, in the university, as long almost 
as Xenocrates in Athens, ad senectam fere, 
to learn wisdom as he did, penned up most 
part in my study. For I have been brought 
up a student in the most flourishing colledge 
of Europe [Christ Church in Oxford—marg. 
note], Augustissimo Collegio, and can brag 
with Zovius almost, in ea luce domicilit Vati- 
cani, totius orbis celeberrimi, per 37 annos 
multa opportunaque didici: for thirty years I 
have continued (having the use of as good 
libraries as ever he had) ascholar, and would 
be, therefore, loth either by living as a drone 
to be an unprofitable or unworthy a member 
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ofso learned and noble a societie, or to write 
that which should be any way dishonourable 
to such a royal and ample foundation.’ He 
then proceeds to speak of the desultory cha- 
racter of hisstudies: ‘ Ihave read many books 
but to little purpose, for want of good method; 
I have confusedly tumbled over divers au- 
thors in our libraries with small profit for 
want of art, order, memory, judgment.’ 
For preferment he was not anxious: ‘I am 
not poor, I am not rich ; nzhil est, nihil deest, 
Thave little, I want nothing; all mytreagure 
is in Minerva’s tower.’ He anticipates the 
objections of hostile critics who may urge 
that his time would have been better spent 
in publishing books of divinity. He saw ‘no 
such need’ for that class of works, as there 
existed already more commentaries, treatises, 
pamphlets, expositions, and sermons than 
whole teams of oxen could draw. Why did 
he choose such asubjectas melancholy? ‘I 
write of melancholy,’ is the answer, ‘ by 
being busy to avoid melancholy.’ He apolo- 
gises for the rudeness of his style, on the 
ground that he could not afford to employ 
an amanuensis or assistants. After relating 
the story of Pancrates (in Lucian), who by 
magic turned a door-bar into a serving-man, 
he proceeds in this strain: ‘I have no such 
slill to make new men at my pleasure, or 
means to hire them, no whistle to call like 
the master of a ship, and bid them run, &c. 
I have no such authority; no such bene- 
factors as that noble Amédrosius was to Origen, 
allowing him six or seven Amanuenses to 
write out his Dictats. I must for that cause 
do my businesse my self, and was therefore 
enforced, as a Bear doth her whelps, to bring 
forth this confused lump.’ To some slight 
extent Burton was indebted to ‘A Treatise 
of Melancholy,’ by T. Bright, 1586. The 
‘Anatomy’ is divided into three partitions, 
which are subdivided into sections, members, 
and subsections, Prefixed to each partition 
is an elaborate synopsis as a sort of index, 
in humorous imitation of the practice so com- 
mon in books of scholastic divinity. Part i. 
deals with the causes and symptoms of melan- 
choly ; part ii. with the cure of melancholy ; 
and part iii. with love melancholy and re- 
ligious melancholy. On every page quota- 
tions abound from authors of all ages and 
countries, classics, fathers of the church, 
medical writers, poets, historians, scholars, 
travellers, &c. There is a unique charm in 
Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy.’ Dr. 
Johnson said that it was the only book that 
ever took him out of his bed two hours sooner 
than he intended to rise. Ferriar in_his 
‘Tllustrations of Sterne’ showed how ‘ Tris- 
tram Shandy’ was permeated with Burton's 
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influence. Charles Lamb was an enthusiastic 
admirer ofthe‘ fantastic old great man,’ and to 
some extent modelled his style on the ‘ Ana- 
tomy.” In ‘Curious Fragments extracted 
from the Commonplace Book of Robert Bur- 
ton’ (appended to the tragedy of ‘Woodvil,’ 
1802) Lamb imitated with marvellous fidelity 
Burton’s charming mannerisms. Milton, as 
Warton was the first to point out, gathered 
hints for ‘ L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso’ from 
the verses (‘The Author’s Abstract of Me- 
lancholy’) prefixed to the ‘Anatomy.’ There 
is no keener delight to an appreciative student 
than to shut himself in his study and be im- 
mersed ‘from morn to noon, from noon to 
dewy eve,’ in Burton’s far-off world of for- 
gotten lore. Commonplace writers have 
described the ‘Anatomy’ as a mere collec- 
tion of quotations, a piece of patchwork. 
The description is utterly untrue. On every 
page is the impress of a singularly deep and 
original genius. As a humorist Burton bears 
some resemblance to Sir Thomas Browne; 
this vein of semi-serious humour is, to his 
admirers, one of the chief attractions of his 
style. When he chooses to write smoothly 
his language is strangely musical. 

Little is recorded of Burton’s life. Bishop 
Kennet (in his Register and Chronicle, p. 320) 
says that after writing the ‘Anatomy’ to 
suppress his own melancholy, he did but im- 
prove it. ‘In an interval of vapours’ he 
would be extremely cheerful, and then he 
would fall into such a state of despondency 
that he could only get relief by going to the 
bridge-foot at Oxford and hearing the barge- 
men swear at one another, ‘at which he 
would set his hands to his sides and laugh 
most profusely.’ Kennet’s story recalls a 
passage about Democritus in Burton’s pre- 
face: ‘ He lived at last in a garden in the 
suburbs, wholly betaking himself to his 
studies and a private life, saving that some- 
times he wou!d walk down to the haven and 
laugh heartily at such variety of ridiculous 
objects which there he saw.’ It would appear 
that when he adopted the title of Democritus 
Junior, Burton seriously set himself to imi- 
tate the eccentricities recorded of the old 
philosopher. Anecdotes about Burton are 
very scarce. It is related in ‘ Reliquiz 
Hearniane’ that one day when Burton was 
in a book-shop the Earl of Southampton en- 
tered and inquired for a copy of the ‘Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy ;) whereupon ‘says the 
bookseller “ My lord, if you please I can show 
you the author.” He did so. “ Mr. Burton,” 
says the earl, “ your servant.” “Mr. South- 
ampton,” says Mr. Burton, “ your servant,” 
and away he went.’ Wood gives the follow- 
ing character of Burton: ‘He was an exact 
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mathematician, a curious calculator of nati- 
vities, a general read scholar, a thorough~ 
paced philologist, and one that understood 
the surveying of lands well. As he was by 
many accounted a severe student, a devourer 
of authors, a melancholy and humorous per- 
son, so by others who knew him well a person 
of great honesty, plain dealing and charity. 
I have heard some of the antients of Christ 
Church often say that his company was very 
merry, facete and juvenile, and no man of his 
time did surpass him for his ready and dex- 
terous interlarding his common discourses 
among them with verses from the poets or 
sentences from classicalauthors.’ Burton died 
at Christ Church on 25 Jan. 1639-40, at or 
very near the time that he had foretold some 
years before by the calculation of his nativity. 
Wood says there was a report among the 
students that he had ‘sent up his soul to 
heaven thro’ a noose about his neck’ in order 
that his calculation might be verified. He 
was buried in the north aisle of Christ Church 
Cathedral, and over his grave was erected, at 
the expense of his brother William Burton, 
a comely monument, on the upper pillar of 
the aisle, with his bust in colour ; on the right 
hand above the bust is the calculation of his 
nativity, and beneath the bust is the epitaph 
which he had composed for himself—‘ Paucis 
notus, paucioribus ignotus, hic jacet Demo- 
critus Junior, cui vitam dedit et mortem 
Melancholia.’ His portrait hangs in the hall 
of Brasenose College. He left behind him a 
choice library of books, many of which he 
bequeathed to the Bodleian. The collection 
included a number of rare Elizabethan tracts. 
There is an elegy on Burton in Martin 
Llewellyn’s poems, 1646. 

[Wood’s Athene, ed. Bliss, ii. 652-3 ; Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, vol. iii. pt i. 415-19; Preface to 
the Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. 6; Philoso- 
phaster, Comeedia, ed. Rev. W. E. Buckley, 1862 ; 
Kennet’s Register and Chronicle, 1728, p. 320; 
Ferriar’s Illustrations of Sterne, 1799 ; Hearne’s 
Reliquiz, ed. Bliss, i. 288; Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, September 1861; Lamb’s Detached Thoughts 
on Books and Reading ; Stephen Jones’s Memoir 
prefixed to the Anatomy, ed. 1800.] A. H. B. 


BURTON, ROBERT or RICHARD 
(1632?-1725?), miscellaneous author, whose > 
real name was NATHANIEL CrouvcH, was the 
author of many books, attributed on the 
title-page to R. B., to Richard Burton, and 
(after his death) to Robert Burton. He 
was born about 1632, and was the son of 
a tailor at Lewes. Nathaniel was appren- 
ticed on 5 May 1656 for seven years to Live- 
well Chapman, and at the close of his ap- 
prenticeship became a freeman of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company. He was a publisher, and 
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compiled a number of small books, which, 
issued at a shilling each, had a great popu- 
larity. ‘Burton’s books ’—so they were called 
—attracted the notice of Dr. Johnson, who in 
1784 asked Mr. Dilly to procure them for 
him, ‘as they seem very proper to allure back- 
ward readers.’ John Dunton says of him: 
‘I think I have given you the very soul of 
his character when I have told you that his 
talent lies at collection. He has melted down 
the best of our English histories into twelve 
penny books, which are filled with wonders, 
rarities, and curiosities; for, you must know, 
his title-pages are a little swelling.’ Dun- 
ton professed a ‘hearty friendship’ for him, 
but objects that Crouch ‘has got a habit of 
leering under his hat, and once made it a 
great part of his business to bring down the 
reputation of “ Second Spira”’ (a book said to 
be by Thomas Sewell, published by Dunton). 
Crouch was also, according to Dunton, ‘the 
author of the “English Post,” and of that 
useful Journal intituled “The Marrow of 
History.”’ ‘Crouch prints nothing, says 
Dunton, ‘but what is very useful and very 
diverting.’ Dunton praises his instructive 
conversation, and says that he is a‘ phoenix 
author (I mean the only man that gets an 
estate by writing of books).’ A collected 
edition in quarto of his ‘historical works’ 
was issued in 1810-14, chiefly intended for 
collectors who ‘illustrate’ books by the in- 
sertion of additional engravings. His ori- 
ginal publications are: 1. ‘A Journey to 
Jerusalem ... in a letter from T. B. in 
Aleppo, &c.,’ with a ‘brief account of... 
those countries,’ added apparently by Crouch. 
In 1683 it was augmented and reprinted as 
‘Two Journies to Jerusalem, containing first 
a strange and true Account of the Travels 
of two English Pilgrims (Henry Timberlake 
and John Burrell); secondly, the Travels of 
fourteen Englishmen, by T. B. To which 
are prefixed memorable Remarks upon the 
ancient and modern State of the Jewish 
Nation ; together with a Relation of the great 
Council of the Jews in Hungaria in 1650 by 
S. B.[rett], with an Account of the wonderful 
Delusion of the Jews by a False Christ at 
Smyrna in 1666; lastly, the final Extinction 
and Destruction of the Jews in Persia.’ There 
were editions with various modifications of 
title, such as ‘Memorable Remarks,’ ‘ Judz- 
orum Memorabilia,’ &c., in 1685, 1730, 1738, 
1759. It was reprinted at Bolton in 1786. 
The latest reissue, entitled ‘ Judzeorum Me- 
morabilia,’ was edited and published at Bris- 
tol by W. Matthews in 1796. A Welsh 
translation, published about 1690 at Shrews- 
bury, is in the British Museum. 2. ‘ Miracles 
of Art and Nature, or a Brief Description of 
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the several varieties of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, 
Plants, and Fruits of other Countrys, to- 
gether with several other Remarkable Things 
in the World. By R. B. Gent., London, 
printed for William Bowtil at the Sign of 
the Golden Key near Miter Court in Fleet 
Street,’ 1678. A tenth edition appeared in 
1737. 8, ‘The Wars in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland from 1625 to 1660,’ London, 
1681. The preface is signed Richard Burton. 
The fourth edition appeared in 1683; issues 
in 1684, 1697, 1706, and 1787. 4. ‘The 
Apprentice’s Companion,’ London, 1681. 
5. ‘ Historical Remarques on London and 
Westminster,’ London, 1681; reprints in 1684 
(when a second part was added), 1703, 1722, 
and 1780, with some modifications. 6.‘ Won- 
derful Prodigies of Judgment and Mercy, 
discovered in Three Hundred Histories,’ 1681 ; 
other editions in 1682, 1685, 1699, Edinburgh 
1762. 7.‘ Wonderful Curiosities, Rarities, and 
Wonders in England, Scotland, and Ireland,’ 
London, 1682 ; reprinted in 1685, 1697, 1728, 
and 1737. 8. ‘The Extraordinary Adventures 
and Discoveries of Several Famous Men,’ 
London, 1683, 1685, 1728. 9. ‘Strange and 
Prodigious Religious Customs and Manners of 
sundry Nations,’ London, 1683. 10. ‘Delights 
for the Ingenious in above fifty select and 
choice Emblems, divine and moral, curiously 
ingraven upon copper plates, with fifty de- 
lightful Poems and Lots for the more lively 
illustration of each Emblem, to which is pre- 
fixed an incomparable Poem intituled Majesty 
in Misery, an Imploration to the King of 
Kings, written by his late Majesty K. Charles 
the First. Collected by R. B.’ London, 1684. 
11. ‘ English Empire in America. By R. B.,’ 
London, 1685; 3rd edit. 1698, 5th edit. 
1711, 6th edit. 1728, 1735, 7th edit. 1739 ; 
there was also a 7th edit. Dublin, 1739. 
12. ‘A View of the English Acquisitions in 
Guinea and the East Indies, By R. B.,’ Lon- 
don, 1686,1726, 1728. 13. ‘ Winter Evening 
Entertainments, containing: I. Ten pleasant 
and delightful Relations. II. Fifty ingenious 
Riddles,’ 6th edit. 1737. 14. ‘Female Excel- 
lency, or the Ladies’ Glory ; worthy Lives 
and memorable Actions of nine famous 
Women. By R.B.,’ London, 1688. 15. ‘Eng- 
land’s Monarchs from the Invasion of Romans 
to this Time, &. By R. B., 1685, 1691, 
1694. 16.‘ History of Scotland and Ireland. 
By R. B.,’ London, 1685, 1696. 17. ‘ History 
of the Kingdom of Ireland,’ London, 1685, 
1692. In the seventh edition, Dublin, 1731, 
it is said to be an abridgment of Dean Story’s 
‘Late Wars in Ireland.’ 18, ‘The Vanity 
of the Life of Man represented in the 
seven several Stages from his Birth to his 
Death, with Pictures and Poems exposing the 
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Follies of every Age, to which is added Poems 


upon divers Subjects and Occasions. By 
R.B.,’ London, 1688, 3rd edit.1708. 19. ‘The 
Young Man’s Calling, or the whole Duty of 
Youth, 1685. 20. ‘Delightful Fables in 
Prose and Verse,’ London, 1691. 21. ‘ His- 
tory of the Nine Worthies of the World,’ 
London, 1687; other editions 1718, 1727; 
Ath edit. 1738, Dublin, 1759. 22. ‘ History 
of Oliver Cromwell,’ London, 1692, 1698, 
1706, 1728. 23. ‘History of the House ot 
Orange,’ London, 1693, 24. ‘ History of the 
two late Kings, James the Second and Charles 
the Second. By R. B.,’ London, Crouch, 
1698, 12mo. 25. ‘Epitome of all the Lives 
of the Kings of France,’ London, 1693. 
26. ‘The General History of Earthquakes,’ 
London, 1694, 1734, 1736. 27. ‘ England’s 
Monarchs, with Poems and the Pictures ot 
every Monarch, and a List of the present 
Nobility of this Kingdom,’ London, 1694. 
28. ‘The English Hero, or Sir Francis Drake 
revived, London, 1687, 4th edit. enlarged 
1695; there were editions in 1710, 1716, 
1739, 1750, 1756, 1769. 29. ‘Martyrs in 
Flames, or History of Popery,’ London, 1695, 
1718, 1729. 30. ‘The History of the Prin- 
cipality of Wales, in three parts, London, 
1695, 2nd edit. 1730. 31. ‘ Unfortunate Court 
Favourites of England,’ London, 1695, 1706; 
6th edit. 1729. 32. ‘Unparalleled Varieties, 
or the matchless Actions and Passions dis- 
played in near four hundred notable Instances 
and Examples,’ 3rd edit. London, 1697, 4th 
edit. 1728. 38.‘ Wonderful Prodigies of Judg- 
ment and Mercy discovered in near three 
hundred Memorable Histories.’ The 5th 
edition enlarged, London, 1699. 34. ‘ Ex- 
traordinary Adventures, Revolutions, and 
Events,’ 3rd edit. London,1704. 35. ‘Devout 
Souls’ Daily Exercise in Prayer, Contempla- 
tions, and Praise,’ London, 1706. 36. ‘Di- 
vine Banquets, or Sacramental Devotions,’ 
London, 1706, 1707. 37. ‘Surprizing Mi- 
racles of Nature and Art,’ 4th edit. London, 
1708. 38. ‘History of the Lives of English 
Divines who were most zealous in Promoting 
the Reformation. By R. B.,” London, 1709. 
39. ‘The Unhappy Princess, or the Secret 
History of Anne Boleyn; and the History 
of Lady Jane Grey,’ London, 1710, 1733. 
40. ‘History of Virginia, London, 1712. 
41, ‘AKsop’s Fables in Prose and Verse,’ 1712. 
42. ‘Kingdom of Darkness, or the History 
of Demons, Spectres, Witches, Apparitions, 
Possessions, Disturbances, and other Super- 
natural Delusions and malicious Impostures 
of the Devil’ The first edition appeared as 
early as 1706. 43. ‘Memorable Accidents 
and unheard-of Transactions, containing an 
Account of several strange Events, Trans- 
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Oe ——————EE—e 
lated from the French [of T. Leonard], and 
printed at Brussels in 1691. By R. B.,’ Lon- 
don, 1733. The first edition appeared in 1693. 
44, ‘Youth’s Divine Pastime, Part I., con- 
taining near forty more remarkable Scripture 
Histories, with Spiritual Songs and Hymns 
of Prayer and Praise.’ By R. Burton, author 
of the first part.’ The 6th edition, London, 
C. Hitch, 1749, 45. ‘Triumphs of Love, con- 
taining Fifteen Histories,” London, 1750. In 
the Grenville Collection the following is 
attributed to Burton, but apparently by mis- 
take: ‘The Accomplished Ladies’ Rich Closet 
of Rarities, &c.’ The last official communi- 
cation with him from the Stationers’ Com- 
pany was in 1717,and his name ceases to be 
recorded in 1728. As the name of Thomas 
Crouch, presumably his son, appears on the 
title-page of one of Burton’s books in 1725, 
it may be assumed that he died before that 
date. 


[Records of the Stationers’ Company, obligingly 
examined for this article by Mr. C. R. Rivington, 
the clerk; John Dunton’s Life and Errors; 
Catalogue of the Grenville Collection ; Lowndes’s 
Bibliographer’s Manual; Hawkins’s History of 
Music, xi. 171; Chalmers’s Biog. Dict.; Book- 
Lore, 1885.] W.. Ei; A.A, 


BURTON, SIMON, M.D. (1690?-1744), 
physician, was born in Warwickshire about 
1690, being the eldest son of Humphrey 
Burton, of Caresly, near Coventry. His 
mother was Judith, daughter of the Rev. 
Abraham Bohun. He was educated at Rugby, 
and at New College, Oxford, where he pro- 
ceeded B.A. 29 Nov. 1710; M.A. 26 May 
1714; M.B. 20 April 1716; and M.D. 21 July 
1720. After practising for some years at 
Warwick, he removed to London, where he 
established himself in Savile Row, and ob- 
tained a large practice. He was admitted, 
12 April 1781, a candidate of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, of which he became a fel- 
low on 8 April 1732. On 19 Oct. in the 
following year Burton was appointed phy- 
sician to St. George’s Hospital, and subse- 
quently royal physician in ordinary (General 
Advertiser, 13 June 1744). He was one of 
the physicians who attended Pope in his last 
illness, and had a dispute upon that occasion 
with Dr. Thompson, a well-known quack, to 
which reference is made in a satire entitled 
‘One Thousand Seven Hundred and Forty- 
Four, a Poem, by a Great Poet lately de- 
ceased,’ Burton survived Pope somewhat less 
than a fortnight, and died, after a few days’ 
ae 11 June 1744, at his house in Savile 

ow. 


[General Advertiser, 13 June 1744: Penny 
London Morning Advertiser, 18-15 June 1744; 
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Gent. Mag. June 1744; Catalogue of Oxford 
Graduates, 1851 ; Carruthers’s Life of Alexander 
Pope, 1857.] A. H. G. 


BURTON, THOMAS (jf. 1656-1659), 
reputed parliamentary diarist, was a justice 
of the peace for Westmoreland. He was re- 
turned to parliament as member for the county 
on 20 Aug. 1656. On 16 Oct. 1656 he was 
called upon by the parliament to answer a 
charge of disaffection towards the existing 
government, which he did to the satisfaction 
of the house (Parl. Hist. pp. 439-40). 
Burton was re-elected for Westmoreland to 
Richard Cromwell’s parliament (which met 
on 27 Jan. 1658-9 and was dissolved on 
22 April 1659). He did not sit in parliament 
after the Restoration, Although he spoke 
seldom, he is assumed to have been a regular 
attendant in the house, and has been identi- 
fied as the author of a diary of all its pro- 
ceedings from 1656 to 1659, In this record 
the speeches are given in the oratio recta, and 
it is therefore to be inferred that the writer 
prepared his report in the house itself. The 
Diary,’ in the form in which it is now known, 
opens abruptly on Wednesday, 3 Dec. 1656. 
It is continued uninterruptedly till 26 June 
1657. A second section deals with the period 
between 20 Jan. 1657-8 and 4 Feb. 1657-8, and 


a third with that between 27 Jan. 1658-9 and | 


22 April 1659. The ‘ Diary’ was first printed 
in 1828, by J. T. Rutt, from the author’s note- 
books, which had come into the possession of 
Mr. Upcot, librarian of the London Institu- 
tion. These manuscripts, which form six ob- 
long 12mo volumes, are now in the British 
Museum (Addit. MSS. 15859-64), and bear 
noauthor’sname. Theeditor prefixed extracts 
from the ‘ Journal’ of Guibon Goddard, M.P. 
(Addit. MS. 5188, ff. 285 et seq.), dealing 
with the parliament of 1654. The identity 
of the author of the ‘ Diary’ can only be dis- 
covered by internalevidence. Atvol. ii. p. 159 
he writes (80 May 1657), ‘Sir William Strick- 
land and Imoved that the report for the bill 
for York River be now made.’ On 1 June 
Sir William Strickland’s colleague is stated 


to be ‘Mr. Burton,’ and the only member of | 


the name in the house at the time was 
Thomas Burton, M.P.for Westmoreland, But 
Carlyle (Cromwell, iv. 239-40) has pointed 
out that the writer speaks of himself in the 
first person as sitting on two parliamentary 
committees (ii. 8346, 847, 404) in the list of 
whose members given in the ‘Commons Jour- 
nals’ (vii. 450, 580, 588) Burton’s name is 
not found. The evidence of authorship is 
very conflicting, and suggests that more than 
one member of parliament was concerned in 
it. Carlyle asserts that Nathaniel Bacon, 
1593-1660 [q. v.], has a better claim to the 
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work than Burton, but this assertion is cons 
trovertible. The diarist was a mere reporter, 
and Carlyle, whilst frequently quoting him, 
treats his lack of imagination with the bit- 
terest disdain. ‘A book filled. . . with 
mere dim inanity and moaning wind.’ 


_ [Burton’s Parliamentary Diary (1828), vols. 
1-iy.; Names of M.P.s, pt. i. pp. 604-6; Carlyle’s 
Cromwell, iv. 240.] Sala; 


BURTON, WILLIAM (d. 1616), puri- 
tan divine, was born at Winchester, but in 
what year is not known. He was educated 
at Winchester School and New College, Ox- 
ford, of which, after graduating B.A., he 
was admitted perpetual fellow on 5 April 
1563. He left the university in 1565. He 
was minister at Norwich (he tells us) for ‘ fiue 
yeares,’ presumably the period 1584-9. But 
he seems to have been in Norwich or the im- 
mediate neighbourhood at least as early as 
1576, perhaps as assistant in the free school. 
His name appears in 1583 among the Norfolk 
divines (over sixty in number) who scrupled 
subscription to Whitgift’s three articles. 
He has left a very interesting account of the 
puritan ascendency in Norwich during his 
time. The leaders of the party were John 
More, vicar of St. Andrew’s (buried on 
16 Jan. 1592), and Thomas Roberts, rector 
of St. Clements (d. 1576). For many years 
there was daily preaching, attended by 
the magistrates and over twenty of the city 
clergy, besides those of the cathedral. It 
was the custom each day for one or other of 
the magistrates to keep open house for the 
clergy, without whose advice ‘no matter was 
usually concluded’ in the city council. Very 
interesting also is his account, as an eye- 
witness, of the burning at Norwich, on 14 Jan. 
1589, of Francis Ket [q. v.] as an ‘ Arrian 
heretique.’ Burton bears the strongest testi- 
mony to the excellence and apparent godli- 
ness of Ket’s life and conversation, but glories 
in his fate, and is quite certain of his damna- 
tion. Burton, while rejecting the ceremonies, 
was firm against separation from the na- 
tional church; he writes bitterly respecting 
‘our English Donatists, our schismaticall 
Brownists.’ He left Norwich owing to 
troubles which befell him about some matters 
of his ministry. In after years it was re- 
ported that the civic authorities had driven 
him away; his enemies wrote to Norwich 
for copies of records which they expected 
would tell against him; but it seems that 
the mayor and council had done their best 
to retain him. On leaving Norwich he 
found a friend in Lord Wentworth, as we 
learn from the dedication prefixed to his 
‘Dauid’s Euidence,’ &c., 1592, 8vo. Went- 
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worth took him into his house, gave him | born at Lindley in Leicestershire on 24 Aug. 


books, and was the means of his resuming the 
work of the ministry. Richard Fletcher, 


| 


1575. At the age of nine he went to school 
at Nuneaton, and on 29 Sept. 1591 entered 


bishop of Bristol (consecrated 3 Jan. 1590), | BrasenoseCollege,Oxford(B.A.22 Junel594). 
gave him some appointment in Bristol, not He was admitted, on 20 May 1593, to the 
upon conditions, ‘as some haue vntruely re- Inner Temple. In his manuscript ‘Antiqui- 
ported.’ Complaints were made about his tates de Lindley’ (an epitome is in Nichols’s 
teaching, whereupon he published his ‘ Cate- | 


chism,’ 1591, which is a very workmanlike 


| 


‘Leicestershire,’ iv, 651-6), he states that he 
combined the study of law with literature,and 


presentation of Calvinism. In it he argues | wrote in 1596 an unpublished Latin comedy, 
against bowing at the name of Jesus, and de- ‘De Amoribus Perinthiiet Tyanthes,’ In 1597 
scribes the right way of solemnising ‘the | he published with Thomas Creede a transla- 


natiuitie of the Sonne of God.’ He subse- 
quently published several sets of sermons 
which had been delivered in Bristol. He be- 
came vicar of St. Giles, Reading, on 25 Nov. 
1591. 
he came to London. He died intestate in 
the parish of St. Sepulchre, apparently in 
1616; whether he held the vicarage or not 
does not appear; the registers of St. Sepul- 
chre were burned in the great fire of 1666. 
His age at death must have been upwards of 
seventy. His wife, Dorothy, survived him ; 
his son Daniel administered to his effects on 
17 May 1616. 

Of Burton’s publications, the earliest 
written was a single sermon preached at 
Norwich on 21 Dec. 1589 from Jer. ii. 14, 
but it was probably not published till later, 
for he calls his ‘Catechism,’ 1591, 16mo, his 
‘ first fruites.’ Wood enumerates eight subse- 
quent collections of sermons and seven trea- 
tises, including ‘ An Abstract of the Doctrine 
of the Sabbath,’ 1606, 8vo, which has escaped 
the researches of Robert Cox. The little vo- 
lume of ‘seauen sermons,’ bearing the title 
‘Dauids Evidence,’ above referred to, was re- 
printed in 1596, 16mo, and in 1602, 4to. 
Burton translated seven dialogues of Erasmus, 


haue to boast of Erasmus, as a man of their 
side.’ This wasissued in 1606, sm. 4to ; some 
copies have the title ‘Seven dialogves Both 
pithie and profitable,’ &c., others bear the title 
‘Utile-Dulce: or, Trueths Libertie. Seuen 
wittie-wise Dialogues, &c.; but the two 
issues (both dated 1606) correspond in every 
respect except the title-pages. 


{Burton’s dedications in Catechism, 1591, 
Dauids Euidence, 1596, and Seven Dialogues, 
1606; Blomefield’s Norfolk, vol. ii. 1745 (Nor- 
wich); Wood’s Athenze Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 1; 
Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, 1813, ii. 230; 
Christian Moderator, 1826, p. 37; Leversage’s 
Hist. of Bristol Cathedral, 1853, 66.] A. G. 


BURTON, WILLIAM (1575-1645), 
author of ‘ Description of Leicestershire,’ son 
of Ralph Burton, and elder brother of Robert 
Burton (‘Democritus Junior’) [q. v.], was 


tion of ‘The History of Cleitophon and Leu- 


_cippe’ from the Greek of Achilles Tatius, with 
_a dedication to the Earl of Southampton. The 
only copy knownwas described in ‘The Times’ 


At some unknown date (after 1608) | 


literary supplement 10 Feb. 1905 (cf. ARBER’s 
Stationers Reg. iii.82). Burton knew Spanish 
and Italian, and studied the emblem-writers, 
but his interest lay chiefly in heraldry and 
topography. In 1602 he issued a corrected 
copy, printed at Antwerp, of Saxton’s map 
of the county of Leicester. On 20 May 
1603 he was called to the bar, but soon 
afterwards, owing to weak health, he re- 
tired to the village of Falde in Stafford- 
shire, where he owned an estate. He now 
began to devote himself seriously to his ‘ De- 
scription of Leicestershire.’ From a manu- 
script ‘ Valediction to the Reader’ (dated 
from Lindley in 1641), in an interleaved copy 
which he had revised and enlarged for a se- 
cond edition, we learn that the book was 
begun so far back as 1597, ‘not with an in- 
tendment that it should ever come to the 
public view, but for my own private use, 
which after it had slept a long time was on 
a sudden raised out of the dust, and by force 
of an higher power drawn to the press, hav- 


1 | ing scarce an allowance of time for the fur- 
published to prove‘ how little cause the papists | 


bishing and putting on a mantle’ (NicHozs, 
Leicestershire, iii. xvi). The ‘higher power’ 
was his patron, George, marquis of Bucking- 
ham, to whom the work was dedicated on 
its publication (in folio) in 1622. Nichols 
(zbid. p. lxv) prints a manuscript preface to 
the ‘Description’ dated 7 April 1604, and 
hence it may be assumed that the publica- 
tion was delayed for many years. Burton 
was one of the earliest of our topographical 
writers, and his work must be compared, not 
with the elaborate performances of a later 
age, but with such books as Lambarde’s 
‘Kent, Carew’s ‘Cornwall, and Norden’s 
‘Surveys.’ Dugdale, in the ‘ Address to the 
Gentrie of Warwickshire’ prefixed to his 
‘Warwickshire,’ says that Burton, as well as 
Lambarde and Carew, ‘performed but briefly ;’ 
and Nichols observes that ‘the printed volume, 
though a folio of above 300 pages, if the un- 
necessary digressions were struck out and the 
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pedigrees reduced into less compass, would 
shrink into a small work.’ The author was 
well aware of the imperfections of his work, 
and spent many years in making large addi- 
tions and corrections towards a new edition. 
In the summer of 1638 he had advanced so 
far in the revision that the copy of the in- 
tended second edition was sent to London 
for press, as appears from two letters to Sir 
Simonds d’Ewes (Nicuots, Leicestershire, ii. 
843). Gascoigne says that Sir Thomas Cave, 
in the year 1640, ‘ had in his custody a copy 
of Burton’s that should have been reprinted, 
but the war breaking out prevented it’ (bid. 
p. 844); and he adds, from personal inspec- 
tion, that the work had been augmented to 
three times the original size. After Bur- 


ton’s death his son Cassibelan presented, with | 


several of his father’s manuscripts, to Walter 
Chetwynd, of Ingestree, Staffordshire, a copy 
of the ‘ Description’ containing large manu- 
script additions by the author. In 1798 Shaw 
discovered this copy at Ingestree (Gent. Mag. 
lxviii. 921), and it was utilised by Nichols in 
the third and fourth volumes of his‘ Leicester- 
shire” Doubtless this was the copy which 
Gascoigne saw in 1640. Several copies of 
Burton’s work, with manuscript annotations 
by various antiquaries, are preserved in pri- 
vate libraries (see the long list in NicHoLs’s 
Leicestershire, ii. 843-5). In 1777 there 
was published by subscription a folio edition 
which claimed to be ‘enlarged and corrected, 
but the editorial work was performed in a 
very slovenly manner. All the information 
contained in the ‘ Description’ was incorpo- 
rated in Nichols’s ‘ Leicestershire.’ 

In 1607 Burton married Jane, daughter of 
Humfrey Adderley of Weddington in War- 
wickshire, by whom he had a son Cassibelan 

q.v-] Among his particular friends were 

ir Robert Cotton and William Somner. In 
his account of Fenny-Drayton he speaks with 
affection and res of his ‘old acquaint- 
ance’ Michael Drayton. Dugdale in his‘ Au- 
tobiography’ acknowledges the assistance 
which he had received from Burton. In 1612 
Thomas Purefoy of Barwell in Warwickshire 
bequeathed at his death to Burton the origi- 
nal manuscript of Leland’s ‘Collectanea.’ 
Wood (Athena, ed. Bliss, i. 200) charges 
Burton with introducing ‘ needless additions 
and illustrations’ into this work; but Hearne, 
in the preface to his edition of the ‘Col- 
lectanea,’ denies the truth of the charge. In 
1631 Burton caused part of Leland’s ‘ Itine- 
rary’ to be transcribed, and in the following 
year he gave five quarto volumes of Leland’s 
autograph manuscripts tothe Bodleian. When 
the civil wars broke out, Burton sided with 


the royalists, and endured persecution. He | 
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died at Falde on 6 April 1645, and was 
buried in the parish church at Hanbury, 
_Among the manuscripts that he left were: 
| 1. ‘Antiquitates de Lindley, which was after- 
| wards in the possession of Samuel Lysons, 
who lent it to Nichols (Leicestershire, iv.651). 
2. ‘Antiquitates de Dadlington Manerio, com. 
Leic.,’ which in Nichols’s time belonged to 
Nicholas Hurst of Hinckley. 3. Collections 
towards a history of Thedingworth, as a 
pears from a letter to Sir Robert Cotton, in 
which Burton asks that antiquary’s assist- 
ance (2bid. ii. 842). He also left some col- 
lections of arms, genealogies, &c. About 
1735 Francis Peck announced his intention 
of writing Burton’s life, but the project does 
not seem to have been carried out. 

[Nichols’s Leicestershire, ii. 843-5, ili. xvi, 
lay, iv. 651-6 ; Wood’s Athene (ed. Bliss), i. 200, 
iii, 153-6; Oldys’s British Librarian (1737), 
pp. 287-99; Gent. Mag. lxvili. 921; Dugdale’s 
Autobiography, appended to Dallaway’s He- 
raldry, 1793.] A. H.B. 


BURTON, WILLIAM (1609-1657), an- 
tiquary, son of William Burton, sometime of 
Atcham, in Shropshire, was born in Austin 
Friars, London, and educated in St. Paul’s 
school. He became a student in Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1625; but as he had not suffi- 
cient means to maintain himself, the learned 
Thomas Allen, perceiving his merit, induced 
him to migrate to Gloucester Hall, and con- 
ferred on him a Greek lectureship there. He 
was a Pauline exhibitioner from 1624 to 1632. 
In 1630 he graduated B.C.L., but, indigence 
forcing him to leave the university, he became 
the assistant or usher of Thomas Farnaby, 
the famous schoolmaster of Kent. Some 
years later he was appointed master of the 
free school at Kingston-upon-Thames, in 
Surrey, where he continued till two years 
before his death, ‘at which time, being taken 
with the dead palsy, he retired to London.’ 
He died on 28 Dec. 1657, and was buried 
in a vault under the church of St. Clement 
Danes, intheStrand. Bishop Kennett calls 
‘this now-neglected author the best topo- 
grapher since Camden,’ while Wood tells us 
that ‘he was an excellent Latinist, noted 
philologist, was well skill’d in the tongues, 
was an excellent critic and antiquary, and 
therefore beloved of all learned men of his 
time, especially of the famous Usher, arch- 
bishop of Armagh.’ 

His works are: 1. Sip omen doctissimi, 
clarissimi, optimisenis, Thome Alleni ultimo 
Septembris MDcxxx1I Oxoniis demortui, exe- 
quiarum justis ab alma Academia postridie so- 
lutis, orationes bine’ (the first by Burton, the 
second by George Bathurst), London, 1632, 
Ato, 2. ‘Nobilissimi herois Dn. C. Howardi 
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comitis Nottinghamiz dro6éwors ad illustris- 
simum V. Dn. 0. Howardum, comitem Not- 
tinghamiw, fratrem superstitem’ (London, 
1 April 1643), on a small sheet, fol. 3. ‘The 
beloved City: or, the Saints’ Reign on Earth 
a Thousand Years, asserted and illustrated 
from 65 places of Holy Scripture,’ Lond. 
1648, 4to, translated from the Latin of John 
Henry Alstedius. 4. ‘Clement, the blessed 
Paul’s fellow-labourer in the Gospel, his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians; being an 
effectuall Suasory to Peace, and Brotherly 
Condescension, afteran unhappy Schism and 
Separation in that Church,’ London, 1647, 
1652, 4to, translated from Patrick Yong’s 
Latin version, who has added ‘ Certaine An- 
notations upon Clement.’ 5. ‘ Graece Lingus 
Historia (Veteris Lingua Persicz etyrava)’ 
2 parts, London, 1657, 8vo. 6.‘A Comment- 
ary on Antoninus his Itinerary, or Journies 
of the Roman Empire, so far as it concerneth 
Britain,’ Lond. 1658, fol. With portrait en- 
graved by Hollar, and a ‘Chorographicall 
Map of the severall Stations.’ At pp. 186, 
137, Burton gives some account of his family, 
and relates that his great-grandfather ex- 
pired from excess of joy on being informed of 
the death of Queen Mary. 

[Biog. Brit. (Kippis), ili. 42; Cat. of Printed 
Books in Brit. Mus.; Gardiner’s Registers of 
St. Paul’s School, 34,400; Gough’s British To- 
pography, i. 5; Knight’s Life of Dr. John Colet, 
402; Granger's Biog. Hist. of England (1824), 
iv. 56; Kennett’s Life of Somner, 19; Lowndes’s 
Bibl. Man. (Bohn), 330, 478; Wood’s Athen 
Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 438.] TC) 


BURTON, WILLIAM EVANS (1802- 


William Burton, sometimes called William 
George Burton (1774-1825), printer and 
bookseller, and author of ‘Researches into 
the Religion of the Eastern Nations as illus- 
trative of the Scriptures,’ 2 vols. 1805. He 
was born in London September 1802, received 


a classical education at St. Paul’s School, | 


and is said to have matriculated at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, with the intention of 
entering the church; but at the age of eigh- 
teen he was obliged to undertake the charge 
of his father’s printing business. His success 


adopt the stage as a profession, and he joined 
the Norwich circuit, where he remained seven 
years. In February 1831 he made his first 
appearance in London at the Pavilion Theatre 
as Wormwood in the ‘ Lottery Ticket,’ and 
in 1833 was engaged at the Haymarket as the 
successor of Liston; but on Liston’s unex- 
pected return to the boards he went to Ame- 
rica, where he came out at the Arch Street 
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Theatre, Philadelphia, 3 Sept. 1834, as Doctor 
Ollapod in the ‘Poor Gentleman.’ His first 
engagement in New York was at the National, 
4 Feb. 1839, as Billy Lackaday. Burton was 
subsequently lessee and manager of theatres in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and on 13 April 
1841 essayed management in New York at 
the National Theatre, which was consumed 
by fire on 29 May following. In 1848 he 
leased Palmo’s Opera House, New York, 
which he renamed Burton’s Theatre. Here 
he produced, with extraordinary success, John 
Brougham’s version of ‘ Dombey and Son,’ in 
which he personated Captain Cuttle. The 
Metropolitan Theatre, Broadway, New York, 
came under his management September 1856, 
with the title of Burton’s New Theatre. 
Little satisfied with his success in this new 
house, he gave up its direction in 1858, and 
commenced starring engagements, his name 
and fame being familiar in every quarter of 
the Union. His humour was broad and 
deep, and sometimes approached coarseness, 
but at the same time was always genial and 


| hearty, and generally truthfully natural ; 


while in homely pathos and the earnest ex- 
pression of blunt, uncultivated feeling, he has 
never been excelled. His power of altering 
the expressions of his face was also much 
greater than that possessed by any other actor 
of modern times. His name was almost ex- 
clusively identified with the characters of 
Captain Cuttle, Mr. Toodle, Ebenezer Sudden, 
Mr. Micawher, Poor Pillicoddy, Aminadab 
Sleek, Paul Pry, Tony Lumpkin, Bob Acres, 
and many others. In literature he was almost 
as industrious asin acting. He wrote several 


lays, the best known being ‘Ellen Ware- 
1860), actor and dramatist, was the son of | fou S aneM 


ham, a domestic drama,’ produced in May 
1833, and which held the stage at five Lon- 
don theatres at the same time. He was 
editor of the ‘Cambridge Quarterly Review,’ 
editor of and entire prose contributor to the 
‘Philadelphia Literary Souvenir,” 1838-40, 
proprietor of the ‘Philadelphia Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ seven volumes, of which Edgar A. 
Poe was sometime the editor, contributor to 
many periodicals, and author of ‘The Yankee 
among the Mermaids,’ 12mo, ‘ Waggeries and 
Vagaries, a series of sketches humorous and 


| descriptive,’ Philadelphi 
in some amateur performances led him to | er Witeed Hinniocara eae 


‘ Cyclopedia of Wit and Humour of America, 
Ireland, Scotland, and England,’ New York, 
1857, 2 vols. 8vo. His library, the largest 
and best in New York, especially rich in 
Shakespearean and other dramatic literature, 
was sold in the autumn after his death in 
upwards of six thousand lots, ten to twenty 
volumes often forming a lot. A large col- 
lection of paintings, including some rare works 
of the Italian and Flemish school, adorned his 
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two residences. His health was failing many 
months prior to his decease, which took place 
at 174 Hudson Street, New York, 9 Feb. 
1860, from a fatty degeneration of the heart, 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age. As an 
actor he held the first rank, He was twice 
married, (1) in 1823 to Elizabeth (daughter 
of John Loft), by whom he left a son, 
William Shakspere Burton; and (2), in 
April 1858, to Miss Jane Livingston Hill, 
an actress, who, after suffering from mental 
derangement, died at New York on 22 April 
1863, aged 39. His large fortune was ulti- 
mately divided among his three daughters, 
Cecilia, Virginia, and Rosine Burton. 
[Ireland’s Records of the New York Stage 
(1867), ii. 235-38 ; Ripley and Dana’s American 
Cyclopedia (1873), iii. 479; Drake’s American 
Biography (1872), p. 147; The Era, London, 
4 March 1860, p. 14; Willis’s Current Notes, 
1852, p. 38; Cyclopedia of Wit and Humour 
(1857), with Portrait. ] G. C. B. 


BURTON, WILLIAM PATON (1828- 
1883), water-colour painter, son of Captain 
William Paton Burton, of the Indian army, 
was born at Madras in 1828 and educated at 
Edinburgh. After studying for a short time 
in the office of David Bryce, the architect, 
he turned to landscape painting, and was a 
frequent exhibitor at the Royal Academy 
and in Suffolk Street between 1862 and 
1880. His works consisted of views in Eng- 
land, Holland, France, Italy, and Egypt. 
He died suddenly at Aberdeen on 31 Dec. 
1883. 

[Atheneum, January 1884.] L, F. 


BURTT, JOSEPH (1818-1876), archzo- 
logist and assistant-keeper in the national 
Record Office, was born in the parish of St. 
Pancras, London, on 7 Noy. 1818. He was 
educated by his father, who was a private 
tutor, known as a Greek scholar, and author 
of a Latin grammar. He entered the public 
service as a lad of fourteen in 1882 under 
Sir Francis Palgrave, by whom he was em- 
ployed on work connected with the Record 
Commission at the chapter-house of West- 
minster Abbey. Here he continued his 


labours for many years, arranging and mak- | 


ing inventories of the national records then 
housed in that building. In August 1851 he 
was promoted to be assistant-keeper of the 


records of the second class, and was raised | 
to be a first-class assistant-keeper in June | 


1859, a position which he enjoyed to his 
death. About this time Burtt superintended 
the removal from the old chapter-house to 
the newly erected record office in Fetter 
Lane of the vast mass of documents which 
had been lying, many of them unsorted and 
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uncatalogued, in that most unsuitable deposi- 
tory. The calendaring of the chancery records 
of Durham wasa task which Burtt undertook 
in addition to his ordinary official duties. 
He was also employed in his private capa- 
city by Dean Stanley and the chapter of 
Westminster in sorting and arranging the 
muniments of the abbey, and he was the 


| first to commence the work of examining 


and bringing into order the muniments of 
the dean and chapter of Lincoln. In 1862 
he became secretary of the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute, to which he subsequently 
added the editorship of the ‘ Archeological 
Journal,’ He was for many years the prime 
mover of all the operations of the institute, 
especially in connection with its annual con- 
gresses, which were ably organised by him, 
As a private friend Burtt was much and de- 
servedly valued. He died after a protracted 
illness at his residence at Tulse Hill on 
15 Dec. 1876, and was buried in Nunhead 
cemetery. Burtt contributed a large number 
of archeological and historical papers to the 
‘Journal of the Archeological Institute,’ 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ the‘ Atheneum,’ 
‘Archeologia Cantiana,’ and other kindred 
periodicals. He also edited the ‘ Household 
iixpenses of John of Brabant and of Thomas 
and Henry of Lancaster’ for the ‘ Miscellany’ 
of the Camden Society. 

{Journal of the Archeological Institute, xxxiy, 
90-2; private information. | y 


BURY, ARTHUR, D.D. (1624-1713), 
theologian, was the son of the Rey. John 
Bury (1580-1667) (q. v.], and matriculated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, on 5 April 16389, aged 
15. He took his degree of B.A. on 29 Noy. 
1642, was elected a Petreian fellow of his col- 
lege on 30 June 1643, and became full fellow 
on 6 May 1645. When Oxford was garrisoned 
for the king, Bury laboured at the works of 
defence and took his turn among the guards 
who watched over its safety. Like most of 
his associates, he refused to submit to the 
parliamentary visitors of the university, and 
was driven from the city to take refuge with 
‘his sequestered father’ in Devonshire. At 
the Restoration he was restored to his fel- 
lowship, was made prebendary of Exeter, 
and declined, he declared in after life, pre- 
ferment ‘more than eight times the value’ 
of the rectorship of his college. In 1666 
the rectorship at Exeter College became 
vacant, and Bury was elected (27 May), 
partly on the recommendation of Arch- 
bishop Sheldon and partly under instruc- 
tions from Charles II (which were somewhat 
resented by the college) that he should be 
elected, ‘notwithstanding any statute or 
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custom thereof to the contrary, with which 
we are graciously pleased to dispense in this 
behalf.’ On 22 June in the same year he 
took the degree of B.D. and five days later 
became D.D. Bury claimed to have intro- 
duced some improvements in the college 
rules, and to have expended over 700J. in 
the erection of college buildings and in the 
enlargement of the rector’s lodgings; but 
there were disputes in 1669 over the election 
of fellows, when he suspended five of them 
at a stroke, and the visitor in 1675 com- 
plained of his management of the college 
property and of the laxity of the internal 
discipline. Against this it is only fair to 
state that Dean Prideaux, when speaking of 
the ‘drinking and duncery’ at Exeter Col- 
lege, referred to Bury as ‘a man that very 
well understands businesse and is always 
very vigorous and diligent in it.’ In 1689 a 
still more serious trouble arose. Bury had 
expelled one of the fellows on, as it seems, a 
groundless charge of incontinence, and the 
visitor ordered the restoration of the ‘ socius 
ejectus.’ The rector was contumacious, and, 
when the bishop held a formal visitation, 
tried to shut the gates against him. Bury 
and his backers among the fellows were 
thereupon expelled, and a new rector was 
elected in his stead. The legality of Bury’s 
deprivation was tried in the king’s bench 
and carried to the House of Lords, with the 
result that on 10 Dec. 1694 the latter tri- 
bunal. gave its decision against Bury. By 
his ejection his numerous family were re- 
duced to great distress. 

A treatise issued in 1690, under the title 
of ‘The Naked Gospel, by a true son of the 
Church of England,’ was discovered to be 
the work of Bury, and for some passages in 
it a charge of Socinianism was brought 
against him by his enemies. His object was 
to free the gospel from the additions and 
corruptions of later ages, and he sums up its 
doctrines ‘in two precepts—helieve and re- 
pent.’ An answer to it was published in 
1690 by William Nicholls, fellow of Merton 
College. Another reply came out in the 
next year from Thomas Long, B.D., and a 
third appeared in 1725, the latter being the 
work of Henry Felton, D.D. In spite of the 
publication by Le Clere of ‘An Historical 
Vindication of the Naked Gospel,’ the treatise 
was condemned by a decree of convocation of 
Oxford (19 Aug. 1690) and was publicly burnt 
in the area of the schools. On 80 Aug. there 
was issued from the press a letter of fifteen 
pages, by James Parkinson (1653-1722)[q.v.], 
with the title of ‘The Fires continued at Ox- 
ford, in defence of Bury’s conduct, and in 
1691 Bury brought out, under his own name, 
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ia second edition of ‘The Naked Gospel? 
Twelve years later (1703) he published an 
enlarged work, ‘The rational Deist satisfy’d 
by a just account of the Gospel. In two parts; 
second edition.’ Bury was also the author of 
several sermons and of a tract called ‘The 
Constant Communicant,’ 1681. The titles of 
the pamphlets provoked by his controversies 
may be read in Boase and Courtney’s ‘ Biblio- 
‘theca Cornubiensis,’ ii. 772. He was one of 
the vicars of Bampton, Oxford, but resigned 
the charge in 1707. He died (according 
to MS. Rawlinson in the Bodleian Library) 
in September 1713. 

[Boase’s Reg. of Exeter College, pp. xxxiii, 
lxy, 68-83, 212, 229; Luttrell’s Relation of 
State Affairs (1857), ii. 227, iii. 410-11; Hunt’s 
Religious Thoughts, ii. 195-201; Account Ex- 
amined, or a Vindication of Dr. Arthur Bury, 
18-20; Prideaux Letters (Camden Soc.), p. 111; 


Notes and Queries, lst ser. vil. 478, 502, 3rd ser. 

i. 264; Wood’s Athen Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 483 ; 

Visitation of Oxford (Camden Soc.) p. 13.] 
Wea G 


BURY, Lapy CHARLOTTE SUSAN 
MARIA (1775-1861), novelist, youngest 
child of John Campbell, fifth duke of Ar- 
gyll, by Elizabeth, second daughter of John 
Gunning of Castle Coot in Roscommon, and 
widow of James Hamilton, sixth duke of 
Hamilton, was born at Argyll House, Oxford 
Street, London, 28 Jan. 1775. In her youth 
she was remarkable for her personal beauty, 
and the charm of her manners rendered her 
one of the most popular persons in society, 
while the sweetness and excellence of her 
character endeared her more especially to 
those who knew her in the intimacy of private 
life. She was always distinguished by her 
passion for the belles-lettres, and was accus- 
tomed to do the honours of Scotland to the 
literary celebrities of the day. It was at one 
of her parties that Sir Walter Scott became 
porsppally acquainted with Monk Lewis. 

When aged twenty-two she produced a vo- 
lume of poems, to which, however, she did not 
affix her name. She married, 14 June 1796, 
Colonel John Campbell (eldest son of Wal- 
ter Campbell of Schawfield, by his first wife 
Eleanora Kerr), who, at the time of his de- 
cease in Edinburgh 15 March 1809, was 
member of parliament for the Ayr burghs. 


By this marriage she had nine children, 
of whom, however, only two survived her, 
Lady A. Lennox and Mrs. William Russell, 
Lady Charlotte Campbell married secondly, 
17 March 1818, the Rev. Edward John 
Bury (only son of Edward Bury of Taun- 
ton); he was of University College, Oxford, 
B.A.1811, M.A. 1817, became rector of Lich- 
field, Hampshire, in 1814, and died at Arden- 
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ample Castle, Dumbartonshire, May 1832, 
aged 42, having had issue two daughters. 
On Lady Charlotte becoming a widow in 
1809 she was appointed lady-in-waiting in 
the household of the Princess of Wales, after- 
wards Queen Caroline, when it is believed 
that she kept a diary, in which she recorded 
the foibles and failings of the unfortunate 
princess and other members of the court. 
After her marriage with Mr. Bury she was 
the author of various contributions to light 
literature, and some of her novels were once 
very popular, although now almost forgotten. 
When the ‘Diary illustrative of the Times 
of George IV’ appeared in two volumes in 
1838, it was thought to bear evidence of a 
familiarity with the scenes depicted which 
could only be attributed to Lady Charlotte. 
It was reviewed with much severity, and at- 
tributed to her ladyship by both the ‘ Edin- 
burgh’ and ‘Quarterly’ Reviews. The vo- 
lumes, however, sold rapidly, and several 
editions were disposed of in a few weeks. 
The charge of the authorship was not at the 
time denied, and as no one has since arisen 
claiming to have written the diary the public 
libraries now catalogue the work under Lady 
Charlotte’s name. She died at 91 Sloane 
Street, Chelsea, 31 March 1861. The once 
celebrated beauty, the delight of the highest 
circles of London society, was curiously 
described in her death certificate at Somer- 
set House as ‘daughter of a duke and 
wife of the Rev. I. J. Bury, holding no 
benefice.’ 

The following is believed to be a complete 
list of Lady Bury’s writings; many of them 
originally appeared without her name, but 
even at that time there does not seem to have 
been any secret as to the identity of the 
writer: 1. ‘Poems on several Occasions, by 
a Lady,’ 1797. 2. ‘Alla Giornata, or To the 
Day,’ anonymous, 1826. 3. ‘Flirtation,’ 
anonymous, 1828, which went to three 
editions. 4. ‘Separation,’ by the author of 
‘Flirtation,’ 1830. 5. ‘A Marriage in High 
Life,’ edited by the author of ‘ Flirtation,’ 
1828. 6. ‘Journal of the Heart,’ edited by 
the author of ‘ Flirtation,’ 1830. 7. ‘The 
Disinherited and the Ensnared,’ anonymous, 
1834. 8. ‘Journal of the Heart,’ second se- 
ries, edited by the author of ‘Flirtation,’ 
1835. 9. ‘The Devoted,’ by the author of 
‘The Disinherited,’ 18386. 10. ‘ Love,’ anony- 
mous, 1837; second edition 1860. 11. ‘ Me- 
moirs of a Peeress, or the days of Fox,’ by 
Mrs. C. F. Gore, edited by Lady, O. Bury, 
1837. 12. ‘The Three Great Sanctuaries of 
Tuscany: Valambrosa, Camaldoli, Lavernas,’ 
a poem historical and legendary, with en- 
gravings from drawings by the Rev. E. Bury, 
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1833. 18. ‘ Diary illustrative of the Times of 
George the Fourth, anonymous, 1838, 2 vols. 
14, ‘The Divorced,’ by Lady C. S. M. Bury, 
1837 ; another edition 1858. 15. ‘Family 
Records, or the Two Sisters,’ by Lady C.S. M. 
Bury, 1841. And 16, a posthumous work en- 
titled ‘The Two Baronets,’ a novel of fashion- 
able life, by the late Lady C. S. M. Bury, 
1864. She is also said to have been the 
writer of two volumes of prayers, ‘ Suspirium 
Sanctorum, which were dedicated to Dr. 
Goodenough, bishop of Carlisle. 


{Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine, xlix. 76- 
77 (1837), portrait; Burke’s Portrait Gallery of 
Females (1833), i. 103-5 ; Allibone’s Dictionary 
of English Literature (1859), i. 308.] G. C. B. 


BURY, EDWARD (1616-1700), ejected 
minister, born in Worcestershire in 1616, ac- 
cording to Walker was originally a tailor, 
and was put into the living of Great Bolas, 
Shropshire, in place of a deprived rector. 
Calamy says that Bury was a man of learn- 
ing, educated at Coventry grammar school 
and at Oxford, and that before obtaining 
the rectory of Great Bolas he had been chap- 
lain in a gentleman’s family and assistant to 
an aged minister. He received presbyterian 
ordination. The date at which he began his 
ministry at Great Bolas was before 1654. 
In the parish records he signs himself 
‘minister and register’ till 1661, when, in 
consequence of the act for confirming pos- 
session of benefices, he signs ‘rector.’ His 
entries show that he was somewhat given to 
astrology. Ejected in 1662, Bury, who re- 
mained at Great Bolas in a house he had 
built, was subjected to great privations. On 
2 June 1680, Philip Henry gives him 17, from 
a sum left at his disposal by William Probyn 
of Wem. Henry’s diary, 22 July 1681, has 
an account of the distraint of Bury’s goods 
(he is here called Berry) for taking part at a 
private fast on 14 June. After this he was 
a good deal hunted about from place to place. 
In later life his circumstances were improved 
by bequests. He became blind some years 
before his death, which occurred on 5 May 
1700, owing to a mortification in one foot. 
By his wife Mary, he had at least five chil- 
dren: 1. Edward, 6. 1654; 2. Margarit (sic), 
b. 12 Feb. 1655; 3. John, 6. 14 March 1657 ; 
4, Mary, 6.18 Aug, 1660; 5. Samuel [q. v.] 
The following is Calamy’s list of his publi- 
cations: 1. ‘The Soul’s Looking-glass, or a 
Spiritual Touchstone,’ &c., 1660. 2, ‘A 
Short Catechism, containing the Funda- 
mental Points of Religion,’ 1660. 3. ‘ Re- 
lative Duties.” 4. ‘Death Improv’d, and 
Immoderate Sorrow for Deceased Friends 
and Relatives Reprov’d, 1675; 2nd edit, 
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1698. 5. ‘The Husbandman’s Companion, 
containing an 100 occasional meditations, 
&e., suited to men of that employment,’ 1677. 
6. ‘England’s Bane, or the Deadly Danger 
of Drunkenness.’ 7. ‘A Sovereign Antidote 
against the Fear of Death,’ 1681, 8vo (in Dr. 
Williams’s library). 8. ‘An Help to Holy 
Walking, or a Guide to Glory,’ 1705. 
[Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, 1714, 
pt. ii. pp. 310, 368; Calamy’s Account, 1713, 
p. 657 seq. ; Continuation, 1727, p. 723 seq.; Lee’s 
Diaries and Letters of P. Henry, 1882, pp. 289, 
301; Extracts from the Registers of Bolas 
Magna by Rev. R. 8. Turner.] A. G, 


BURY, EDWARD (1794-1858), engi- 
neer, was born at Salford, near Manchester, 
on 22 Oct. 1794. His early education was 
received at a school in the city of Chester, 
and his youth was remarkable for the fond- 
ness which he displayed for machinery, and 
for the ingenuity which he exhibited in the 
construction of models, His scholastic edu- 
cation being finished, he went through the 
usual course of mechanical engineering, and 
he eventually established himself at Liver- 
pool as a manufacturer of engines. 

In 1830 the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway was opened, and for several years 
after this period Bury devoted his attention 
to the construction of engines for railways. 
He supplied many of the first engines used 
on the Liverpool and Manchester and on 
the London and Birmingham railways. In 
the ‘Transactions of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers’ for 17 March 1840 will be found 
a valuable paper by him, ‘On the Locomotive 
Engines of the London and Birmingham 
Railway,’ in which he discusses the relative 
advantages of four and six wheels, and con- 
tributes a series of tables which are of the 
greatest importance in the history of loco- 
motive traction, and of considerable interest 
in the theory of steam-drawing engines, 
Bury about this time introduced a series of 
improved engines for thesteamboats employed 
on the Rhone, which attracted much atten- 
tion on the continent, and led to his being 
consulted by the directors of most of the 
railways then being constructed in Europe. 

For some years after the opening of the Lon- 
don and Birmingham railway, in September 
1838, Bury had the entire charge of the loco- 
motive department of that line. He subse- 
quently undertook the management of the 
whole of the rolling stock for the Great 
Northern railway. each case his admi- 
nistrative services were duly recognised by 
the directors, and his engineering capabilities, 
his mechanical knowledge, his good judg- 
ment, and his tact, secured for him, in an 
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unusual degree, the confidence of those who 
were employed under him, 

On 1 Feb. 1844 Bury was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society, his claim being founded 
on the great improvements which he had in- 
troduced, especially in adjusting; the dimen- 
sions of the cylinder and driving wheels, and 
the effective pressure of the steam. : 

In the ‘Annual Report of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers’ for the session 1856-7 
we find Bury tendering his resignation. The 
council of the Institution permitted him to 
retire under exceedingly gratifying circum- 
stances. During his later years he lived at 
Crofton Lodge, Windermere. He died at 
Scarborough on 25 Noy. 1858. 


[Proceedings of the Royal Society, 1859-60, 
vol. x.; Minutes of Proceedings of Institution of 
Civil Engineers, 1859.] R. H-1. 


BURY, Mrs. ELIZABETH (1644-1720), 
diarist, was baptised 12 March 1644 at Clare, 
Suffolk, the day of her birth having probably 
been 2 March (Account of the Life and Death 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Bury, p. 1). Wer father 
was Captain Adams Lawrence of Linton, 
Cambridgeshire; her mother was Elizabeth 
Cutts of Clare, and besides Elizabeth there 
were three other children. In 1648, when 
Elizabeth was four years old, Captain Law- 
rence died, and in 1651 Mrs. Lawrence re- 
married (76. 3), her second husband being Mr. 
Nathaniel Bradshaw, B.D., minister of a 
church in the neighbourhood. About 1654 
Elizabeth described herself as ‘ converted,’ 
and she commenced that searching method 
of introspection with the evidence of which 
her ‘Diary’ abounds. Her studies, begun 
rigidly at four in the morning, in spite of 
delicate health, embraced Hebrew (7d. 5), 
French, music, heraldry, mathematics, philo- 
sophy, philology, anatomy, medicine, and di- 
vinity. Her stepfather, Mr. Bradshaw, be- 
ing one of the ejected ministers in 1662, the 
family moved to Wivelingham, Cambridge- 
shire. Elizabeth in]664 began writing down 
her ‘ experiences’ in her ‘ Diary,’ ‘ concealing 
her accounts’ at the onset ‘in shorthand.’ 
In 1667, on 1 Feb., she married Mr. Griffith ~ 
Lloyd of Hemmingford-Grey, Huntingdon- 
shire, who died on 13 April 1682. In her 
widowhood, which lasted another fifteen years, 
Mrs. Lloyd passed part of her timein Norwich. 
She was married at Bury to Samuel Bury 
[q. v.], nonconformist minister, on 29 May 
1697, having previously refused to marry 
three several churchmen, whose initials are 
given, because ‘ she could not be easy in their 
communion.’ 

Mrs. Bury was mistressof agood estate, and 
was described as ‘a great benefactrix’ (15.6), 
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She kept a stock of bibles and practical books, 
to be distributed as she should see occasion 
(Battary’s British Ladies, p. 425); her 
knowledge of the materia medica was sur- 
prising (26. 424); ‘her gift in prayer was very 
extraordinary ’ (Account, 36); and she had ‘a 
motto written up in her closet in Hebrew, 
“Thou, Lord, seest me,” ... to keep her 
heart from trifling.’ She became infirm after 
1712, and died 8 May 1720, aged 76. Mr. 
Bury gave the fullest testimony to his wife’s 
deep learning and unfailing excellences. Dr. 
‘Watts described her as ‘a pattern for the 
sex in ages yet unborn.’ Her funeral sermon 
was preached at Bristol on 22 May 1720 by 
the Rey. William Tong, and was printed at 
Bristol the same year; a third edition was 
reached the next year, 1721. ‘The Account 
of the Life and Death of Mrs, Bury,’ Bristol, 
1720, included the extant portions of her 
diary, the funeral sermon, a life by her hus- 
band, and an elegy by Dr. Watts. 

[Account of Mrs. Elizabeth Bury, chiefly col- 
lected out of her own Diary, with Funeral Ser- 
mon, &c., Bristol, 1720; Ballard’s British Ladies, 
pp. 262, 321, 424 et seq. } J. H. 


BURY, HENRY pz. [See Bepzric.] 


BURY, JOHN or (7. 1460), theologian. 
[See Joun.] 


BURY, JOHN (jf. 1557), translator, 
graduated at Cambridge B.A. 1553, and 
M.A. 1555; he translated from Greek into 
English ‘ Isocratis ad Demonicum oratio pa- 
reenetica’ or ‘Admonysion to Demonicus,’ 
dedicated to his uncle, Sir W. Chester, 1557. 

{Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. 143 ; Ames’s Typogr. 
Antiq. (Herbert), 358 ; Cooper’s Athene Cantab. 
i. 174.) W. H. 


BURY, JOHN (1580-1667), divine, the 
son of a descendant of the Devonshire family 
of Bury, long resident at Colyton, who was in 
business at Tiverton, was born there in 1580. 
On 9 Feb. 1597 he was elected a scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and in 1603, 
shortly after he had taken his degree of B.A., 
he became the first fellow of Balliol College 
under the bequest of Peter Blundell. After 
remaining for several years at the university 
he returned to his native county, where he 
obtained the vicarage of Heavitree and a 
canonry in Exeter Cathedral, his collation to 
the latter preferment dating 20 March 1637. 
The presentment of Bury and the other pre- 
bendaries at Laud’s visitation, 19 June 1634, 
is printed in Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. 
p. 188. A few years later he resigned his bene- 
fice in favour of a relation, and accepted the 
rectory of Widworthy in the same county. 
The latter preferment he retained until his 
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death, and after the Restoration (2 March 
1662) the rectory of St. Mary Major, Exeter, 
was conferred upon him. He died on 5 July 
1667, and was buried in the ‘ middle area’ 
of Exeter Cathedral, ‘a little below the 
pulpit.’ His literary works were few in 
number—two sermons (1615 and 1631) and 
a catechism for the use of his parishioners at 
Widworthy (1661). He endowed a school 
in St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, left funds for the 
maintenance of thirteen poor persons in St. 
Catherine’s Almshouse in the same city and 
for the poor of his native town of Tiverton, 
and largely added to the resources of the 
public workhouse at St. Sidwell’s. Canon 
Bury had two sons, Arthur [q. v.], the rector 
of Exeter College, Oxford, and John, a colonel 
in the parliamentary army. Portraits of all 
three are in the present workhouse at Exeter. 

[Prince’s Worthies, 152-4; Harding’s Tiverton, 
book ili. 276, iv. 118; Wood’s Athenee Oxon. ed. 
Bliss, iii. 777 ; Oliver's Exeter, 152.] 

Webs: 


BURY, RICHARD ps (1281-1345), 
bishop of Durham, was the son of Sir Richard 
Aungerville, and is known as Richard de 
Bury from his birthplace of Bury St. Kd- 
munds. His father died when he was a child, 
leaving him to the charge of his uncle, John 
de Willoughby, a priest. Richard studied 
at Oxford, where he gained distinction as a 
scholar. On leaving Oxford he became a 
Benedictine monk at Durham. Hewaschosen 
on account of his learning to be tutor to 
Edward of Windsor, son of Edward II, and 
afterwards Edward III. He was also trea- 
surer of Guienne on behalf of his pupil. When 
Queen Isabella left her husband, taking her 
son with her, Richard supplied her with 
money from the revenues of Guienne. The 
king sent to seize him, but he fled to Paris. 
Thither he was pursued and had to take 
sanctuary. Isabella prospered in her oppo- 
sition to her husband, and the young Hd- 
ward III heaped honours on his former tutor, 
for whom he had a great regard. Richard 
was made successively cofferer, treasurer of 
the wardrobe, archdeacon of Northampton, 
prebendary of Lincoln, Sarum, and Lichfield, 
and keeper of the privy seal. He was twice 
sent as ambassador to Pope John XXII, 
who made him a chaplain of the papal chapel 
and allowed him to appear attended by 
twenty chaplains and thirty-six knights. In 
1333 he was made dean of Wells, and at the 
end of the same year was appointed bishop 
of Durham by papal provision at the king’s 
request. This appointment was in opposition 
to the wishes of the monks of Durham, who 
had elected their learned sub-prior, Robert de 
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Graystanes. They were, however, unable to 
withstand the pope and king combined, and 
accepted Richard de Bury with a good grace. 

Richard was consecrated bishop of Durham 
at Chertsey on the Sunday before Christmas 
Day 1833, in the presence of the king and 
queen, the king of Scots, and all the magnates 
this side the Trent. Rarely had a bishop 
met with such signal marks of favour. Next 
year he was made high chancellor of Eng- 
land, and treasurer in 1336. In 1835 he 
resigned the office of chancellor that he might 
serve the king as ambassador in Paris, Hai- 
nault, and Germany. In this capacity his 
coolness and clearness of judgment made him 
most valuable to the king, and he was again 
employed in 1337 as a commissioner for the 
affairs of Scotland. On the outbreak of the 
French war his diplomatic services came to 
an end, and he retired with satisfaction from 
public work to the duties of his own diocese. 
In 1342 he was again employed in the con- 
genial task of making a truce with the Scot- 
tish king. 

The lands of the bishopric were undisturbed 
during Richard’s episcopate, and he was not 
called upon to engage in warfare which was 
entirely abhorrent to him. In the affairs of 
his diocese he was a capable official and a 
good administrator, as is shown by his chan- 
cery rolls, which are the earliest preserved 
in the archives of Durham. He was also an 
admirable ecclesiastic, beloved for his kind- 
liness and charity. He was always ready to 
do the business of his office, and his progress 
through his diocese was marked by an or- 
ganised distribution of alms to the poor, 
amounting in the case of journeys between 
Durham and Newcastle to eight pounds ster- 
ling. But Richard de Bury was above all 
things a scholar and a promoter of learning. 
He surrounded himself with learned men; 
Thomas Bradwardin, Richard Fitzralph, and 
other less known scholars were among his 
chaplains. Some book was always read aloud 
to him when he sat at table, and afterwards 
he used to discuss with his attendants what 
had been read. He possessed more books 
than all the other bishops put together. 
Wherever he went his room was filled with 
books, which were piled upon the floor so 
that his visitors found some difficulty in 
steering a clear course. He had passionate 
enthusiasm for the discovery of manuscripts. 
He tells us himself (Philodiblon, ch. viii.) 
that he used his high offices of state as a 
means of collecting books. He let it be 
known that books were the most acceptable 
presents which could be made to him. He 
searched the monastic libraries and rescued 


precious manuscripts from destruction, His | 
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account of the state of English libraries is 
exactly parallel to that given by Boccaccio of 
the libraries of Italy. The manuscripts lay 
neglected, ‘murium foetibus cooperti et ver- 
mium morsibus terebrati.’ Moreover Richard 
had agents in Paris and in Germany who were 
charged to gather books for his library. He 
deserves to rank among the first bibliophiles 
of England. Nor was he selfish in his pur- 
suit. His aim was to raise the intellectual 
standard and to provide the necessary ma- 
terial for students. For this end he founded 
during his lifetime a library at Oxford in 
connection with Durham College, and made 
rules for its management. Five scholars 
were to be appointed librarians, three of 
whom were to be present and to assent to 
the loan of every book. He was anxious 
that all should be taught to use books care- 
fully and respect them as they merited. He 
deplored the prevailing ignorance of Greek, 
and provided his library with Greek and 
Hebrew grammars. His literary sympathies 
were wide, and his library was by no means 
confined to theology. He declares his pre- 
ference of liberal studies to the study of 
luw, and urges that the works of the poets 
ought not to be omitted from any one’s read- 
ing. While thus actively engaged in fostering 
learning he died at Auckland in 13845, and 
was buried in Durham cathedral. 

Richard de Bury can scarcely claim to be 
regarded as himself a scholar ; he was rather 
a patron and an encourager of learning. He 
corresponds in England to the early human- 
ists in Italy, men who collected manuscripts 
and saw the possibilities of learning, though 
they were unable to attain to it themselves. 
He was recoguised as a member of the new 
literary fraternity of Europe, and was pene- 
trated by the chief ideas of humanism, as 
the‘ Philobiblon’ sufficiently shows. Petrarch, 
who met him at Avignon, describes him as 
‘vir ardentis ingenii nec literarum inscius, 
abditarum rerum ab adolescentia supra fidem 
curiosus’ (Zpist. de Rebus Fam. iii. 1). 
Petrarch’s account of his own relations with 
him harmonises with this description of an 
ardent amateur. Petrarch wished for some 
information about the geography of Thule, 
and applied to Richard, who answered that 
he had not his books with him, but would 
write to him on his return home. Though 
Petrarch more than once reminded him of 
his promise, he never received an answer. 
Richard was not so learned that he could 
afford to confess ignorance. His merit lies 
in his love for books, his desire to promote 
learning, and his readiness to learn from 
others. His rules for his library at Dur- 
ham College were founded on those already 
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adopted for the library of the Sorbonne, which 
he saw on his visit to Paris. 

Bale, following Leland, speaks of a collec- 
tion of Richard de Bury’s ‘ Epistole Fami- 
liares.’ This, however, seems to be a mistake. 
A manuscript ‘Liber Epistolaris quondam 
Ricardi de Bury,’ is in the possession of 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore, but it is a formal ‘letter 
writer,’ made for one engaged in business of 


various kinds; to this are appended a number | 
of official letters, some of Richard’s own and | 
many royal letters of importance (Historical | 


MSS. Commission, 4th Rep. 85, 5th Rep. 379, 
&c.) Richard’s great work is the ‘ Philo- 
biblon,’ which was written as a sort of hand- 
book to his library at Durham College. 
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It | 


is an admirable treatise in praise of learn- 
ing, at times rhetorical, but full of genuine | 


fervour. ‘No one can serve books and Mam- 
mon,’ he exclaims, and he urges the refining 
influence of study. He gives an interesting 


description of the means by which he col- | 


lected his library ; he examines the state of 
learning in England and France. He speaks 
of books as one who loved them, and gives 
directions for their careful use. Finally, he 
explains his rules for the management of the 
library which he founded. The work is an 
admirable exhibition of the temper of a book- 
lover and librarian. The ‘ Philobiblon’ was 
first printed at Cologne (1473); then by Hust, 
at Spires (1483) ; at Paris by Badius, Ascen- 
sius, and also by Jean Petit (1500); at Oxford, 
edited by Thomas James (1599); at Leipzig 
(1574), at the end of ‘ Philologicarum Episto- 
larum Centuria una ;’ and, edited by Cocheris, 
again at Paris (Aubry), 1856. It was trans- 
lated by J. Bellingham Inglis, London, 1832, 
and there is also an American edition of this 
translation (Albany, 1861). Professor Henry 
Morley gives an epitome of the bool in his 
‘English Writers,’ ii.48, &c. It was edited and 
translated again by Mr. E. C. Thomas in 1885. 

Richard de Bury’s library at Oxford was 
dispersed at the dissolution of the monasteries, 
when Durham College shared the fate of the 
monastic foundation to which it was annexed. 
Some of the books went to the Bodleian, 
some to Balliol College, and some to Dr. 
George Owen of Godstow, who purchased 
Durham College from Edward VI (CampzEn, 
Brit. 1772, p. 310). 


[Extracts from the Chancery Rolls of Richard 
de Bury are given in Hutchinson’s Durham, i. 
288, &c. The authority for the life of Richard 
de Bury is William de Chambre in Wharton’s 
Anglia Sacra, i. 765 ; also Historie Dunelmensis 
Seriptores (Surtees Soc.), 1839, p. 189, &e., the 
documents in Rymer’s Feedera, vol. ii.; see, too, 
Bale’s Seript. Brit. Cat. (1548), p. 151; God- 
win, De Presulibus (1748), p. 747; Hutchin- 
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son’s Durham, i. 284 ; Kippis’s Biog. Brit. i. 370, 
under the name Aungervyle; Cocheris’ preface 
to his Philobiblon ; J. Bass Mullinger’s University 
of Cambridge, i. 201, &c.] M.C. 
BURY, SAMUEL (1663-1730), presby- 
terian minister, son of Edward Bury (1616- 
1700) [q. v.], was born at Great Bolas, Shrop- 


_ shire, where he was baptised on 21 April 1663. 


He was educated at Thomas Doolittle’s aca- 
demy, then at Islington. Here he was contem- 
porary with Matthew Henry, who entered in 
1680, and remained long enough to contract a 
strongfriendship with Bury. Edmund Calamy 
(1671-1782) [q. v.], who entered in 1682, 
speaks of Bury asa student of philosophy, not 
divinity. Bury’s first settlement was at Bury 
St. Edmunds, prior to the date of the Tolera- 
tion Act, 1689. In 1690ahousein Churchgate 
Street was bought, and converted into a place 
of worship. The congregation was conside- 
rable, and Bury became a recognised leader of 
Suffolk dissent. In Tymms’s ‘ Handbook of 
Bury St. Edmunds’ it is stated that Daniel 
Defoe was an attendant on his ministry. 

In 1696 we find Bury engaged in collect- 
ing a list of the nonconforming ministers ; 
Oliver Heywood supplied him (14 Aug.) 
with the names in Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
through Samuel Angier. On 11 Aug. 1700, 
John Fairfax, ejected from Barking-cum- 
Needham, Suffolk, died (aged seventy-six) 
at his house in that parish; Bury preached 
two funeral sermons for him, and Palmer 
rightly infers, from expressions in the one at 
the actual funeral at Barking, that, by an 
unusual concession, it was delivered in the 
parish church. 

The still existing chapel in Churchgate 
Street was built in 1711, and opened 30 Dec. 
Bury preached the opening sermon. Bury, 
who was tortured with stone, went with 
his wife to Bath in the autumn of 1719, on 
a journey of health. Just before he set out 
on his return home, he received overtures 
from Lewin’s Mead, Bristol. ‘This was the 
larger of the two presbyterian congregations 
in Bristol, and it had been vacant since the 
death of Michael Pope in 1718. It counted 
1,600 adherents. Some of its members had 
been sheriffs of the city ; others were ‘persons 
of condition; divers very rich, many more very 
substantial, few poor. The whole congrega- 
tion computed worth near 400,0002” Bury 
agreed to go to Bristol for six months ‘ to 
make a tryal of the waters there.’ He ar- 
rived there on 8 April 1720, In little more 
than a month he lost his wife. His stay at 
Bristol was permanent ; he got as assistant 
(probably in 1721) John Diaper, who suc- 
ceeded him as pastor, and resigned in 1751, 
Under Bury’s ministry the congregation 
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increased both in numbers and in wealth. In 
the Hewley suit, 1830-42 [see Bowxzs, Ep- 
WARD], great pains were taken by the uni- 
tarian defendants to collect indications of 
concession to heterodox opinion on the part 
of Bury, as a representative presbyterian of 
his time. James has shown that the ‘ Ex- 
hortation’ at Savage’s ordination, quoted 
to prove (which it does not) opposition to 
the Calvinistie doctrine of election, was not 
by Bury, but by John Rastrick, M.A., of 
Lynn (d. 18 Aug. 1727, aged seventy-eight). 
The strength of the unitarian case is in a 
farewell letter from Bury to his Lewin’s 
Mead congregation. He here says, ‘I never 
was prostituted to any party, but have en- 
deavoured to serve God as a catholic chris- 
tian,’ and speaks of requirements which have 
no good Scripture warrant, as making ‘ apo- 
cryphal sins and duties.’ The address is 
essentially practical, avoiding controversy, 
and the strain is fervently evangelical. Bury 
died 10 March 1730, and was buried in St. 
James’s churchyard, where formerly was an 
altar tomb with Latin epitaphs to Bury 
and his wife (given in Corry and Evans's 
Bristol, 1816, ii. 181). The parish register 
has the entry, ‘Burialls 1729, March 15. 
Mr. Samll. Bury. Tom {i.e. tomb] a techer 
lewends mead meating.’ His portrait hangs 
in the vestry at Bury St. Edmunds. He 
married, on 29 May 1697, Elizabeth [q. v.], 
second daughter of Captain Adams Lawrence, 
of Linton, Cambridgeshire. 

Bury published: 1. ‘A Scriptural Cate- 
chism, being an Abridgment of Mr. O. Stock- 
ton’s, design’d especially for the use of charity 
schools in Edmund’s-Bury,’ 1699 (not seen). 
2. ‘A Collection of Psalms, Hymns, &c.,’ 
for private use, 3rd ed. 1713 (not seen). 
3. ‘Opnvedia, The People’s Lamentation for 
the Loss of their Dead Ministers, or Three 
Sermons occasioned by the death of the late 
Reverend and Learned Divines, Mr. John 
Fairfax and Mr. Timothy Wright,’ 1702, 8vo. 
4. ‘A Funeral Sermon for the Rev. Mr. 
Samuel Cradock,’ &c. 1707, 8vo. 5. ‘Two 
sermons preach’d at the opening of a new 
erected Chappel in St. Edmunds-Bury,’ &c., 
1712, 8vo. 6. ‘A Funeral Sermon for Robert 
Baker, Esq.,’ &c., 1714, 8vo. 7. ‘The Ques- 
tions ’ at the ordination of S. Savage, printed 
with John Rastrick’s ‘Sermon’ on the occa- 
sion, 1714,8vo. 8. ‘An Account of the Life 
and Death of Mrs. Elizabeth Bury, &c., 
chiefly collected out of her own Diary,’ 
Bristol, 1720, 8vo, 4th edit. 1725, 8vo. 

[Tong’s Life of Matthew Henry, 1716, p. 27; 
Palmer’s Nonconf. Memorial, 1803, iii, 250; 
Toulmin’s Histor. View of Prot. Diss., 1814, 
p. 584; Calamy’s Histor. Account of My Own 
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Time, 1830, i. 106; Prot. Diss. Mag. 1794, 
p. 235; Murch’s Hist. of Presb. and Gen, Bapt. 
Churches in W. of Eng., 1835, p. 107 sq.; 
Historical Illustrations and Proofs, in Shore v. 
Attorney-Gen. [by Joseph Hunter], 1839, p. 
17; Hunter’s Life of O. Heywood, 1842, p. 389; 
James’s Hist. Presb. Chapels and Charities, 1867, 
pp. 165 sq., 634.sq., 675, 679 ; Browne’s Hist. of 
Congregationalism in Norf. and Suff, 1877, pp- 
420, 498, 518; Bristol Times and Mirror, 13 
April 1885; extract from Register of Bolas 
Magna, per Rev. R.S. Turner; Evans’s MS. List 
of Congregations, in Dr. Williams’s Library ; 
manuscript minute-book of Churchgate Street 
Chapel, Bury St. Edmunds ; and Bury’s publica- 
tions, noted above. ] (ASG 


BURY, THOMAS (1655-1722), judge, 
youngest son of Sir William Bury, knight, 
of Linwood in Lincolnshire, was born in 1655, 
took a bachelor’s degree at Lincoln College, 
Oxford, in February 1667-8, and in 1668 
was entered a student at Gray’s Inn. He 
was called to the bar in 1676, and after some 
years’ practice became a serjeant-at-law in 
1700, and on 26 Jan. 1701, when Sir Littel- 
ton Powys was removed to the king’s bench, 
he was created a baron of the exchequer. Of 
this his epitaph says that he ‘by his Great 
Application to the Study of the Law, raised 
himself to one of the highest Degrees in that 
Profession,’ but Mr. Speaker Onslow, in his 
notes to Bishop Burnet’s ‘ History,’ affirms 
that it appeared from Bury’s book of accounts 
(a most unlikely place for such a revelation) 
that he gave Lord-keeper Wright a bribe of 
1,000/. for elevating him to the bench. For 
fifteen years he continued to discharge the 
duties of a puisne judge. In 1704, when 
corrupt practices had extensively prevailed 
at the Aylesbury’ election, the whigs, who 
were then defeated, knowing that proceeding 
by a petition to the House of Commons would 
be useless, caused actions to be brought in 
the queen’s bench by some of the electors 
against the returning officers. One of these 
actions, the leading case of Ashby v. White, 
after judgment for the defendants in the 
queen’s bench, from which Lord Chief Justice 
Holt dissented, was taken to the House of 
Lords upon a writ of error, and the judges 
were summoned to advise the house. Of 
these judges Bury was one, and his opinion 
was given in support of that of the lord chief 
justice in the court below; and Lord Somers 

eing of the same opinion, the decision of the 
queen’s bench was reversed by fifty to six- 
teen. On 20 and 22 April 1710 he, with 
Chief-justice Parker and Mr. Justice Tracy, 
at the Old Bailey, tried one Damary for riot 
and being ringleader of a mob. There isa 
letter of his (25 June 1713) preserved among 
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about offering a reward for the apprehension 
of one Robert Mann. On the death of Sir 
Samuel Dodd, Bury was raised by King 
George I to be chief baron of the exchequer 
10 June 1716. Hedied on 4 May 1722, sud- 
denly, having been engaged in the discharge 
of his judicial duties until within a few hours 
of his death; and was buried, with a hand- 
some tomb, in the parish church of Grant- 
ham, Lincolnshire. He left no issue, and 
his estates at Irby, near Wainfleet, passed 
to his grandnephew, William Bury, of Lynd- 
wood Grange, Lincolnshire. There is a 
portrait of him, engraved in mezzotint by 
J. Smith, after a picture by J. Richardson 
dated 1720 (Nosiz, Granger, iii. 198). 


[Foss’s Lives of the Judges ; Campbell’s Lives 
of the Chief Justices, ii. 160; Patents, William 


573 ; Wotton’s Baronetage, iv. 99; Epitaph Grant- 


ham chureh; Turnor’s Grantham, 18; Collins’s | 


English Baronetage, iv. 99; Cal. Treas. Papers, 
1708-14 ; Redington, p. 492; Catalogue Oxford 
Graduates. | dh do dale 


BURY, THOMAS TALBOT (1811- 
1877), architect, was descended from a 
Worcestershire family, afterwards settled in 
the city of London. He was born on 26 Sept. 
1811, and was articled in 1824 to Augustus 
Pugin. Among his fellow-pupils were Messrs. 
Ferrey, Dollman, Shaw, Lake Price, Nash, 
Walker, and Charles Mathews the actor. He 
commenced practice in Gerrard Street, Soho, 
in 1830; and, in addition to his architec- 
tural practice, was often engaged in engray- 
ing and lithographing his own and other 
architects’ drawings, notably those of Pugin 
and Owen Jones. He was particularly skilful 
in colouring architectural studies, and his aid 
in this respect was often sought by the most 
eminent architects of the day when they were 
engaged in preparing designs for competition. 
In 1847 he published his ‘Remains of Eccle- 
giastical Woodwork,’ illustrated by himself; 
and in 1849, his ‘ History and Description 
of the Styles of Architecture of various 
Countries, from the Harliest to the Present 
Period.’ He was engaged with Pugin in 
designing the details of the houses of parlia- 
ment underSir Charles Barry. He frequently 
exhibited his works at the Royal Academy 
between 1846 and 1872; and sent to the Inter- 


national Exhibition of 1862 a large picture | « 
| In July 1660 he was made by the king pre- 


representing, at one view, all the churches, 


schools, public and other buildings erected 


by him. This fine drawing is now preserved 
as a record at the Institute of British Ar- 


chitects. 
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Among his principal works were | 
85 churches and chapels, 15 parsonages, 12 | 


Busby 


ee ee eee 
the treasury papers to the lord high treasurer, | schools, and 20 other large public buildings 


and private residences in various parts of 
England and Wales. He was elected an 
associate of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects in 1839, and a fellow in 1848. In1876 
he was elected a vice-president. He was in 
1863 made a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and was also a member of the council 
of the Royal Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, a member of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association, and an as- 


| sociate of the Society of Civil Engineers. His 


collections of architectural and antiquarian 
books, his pictures, drawings, cabinets, and 
armour, were sold at Christie’s in the 


) autumn of 1877. On 23 Feb. 1877 he died, 


a widower and childless, and was buried at 
Norwood cemetery. 


[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the Eng- 


III, p. 5; Burnet, v. 219 note; Luttrell, 6, 672, lish School; Journal of the Archeological Insti- 


| tute; Archeologia Cambrensis; Transactions of 


the Institute of British Architects; Builder, 
1877.] Wants 


BUSBY, RICHARD (1606-1695), head- 
masterof Westminster School, was the second 
son of Mr. Richard Busby, a citizen of West- 
minster, but was born, 22 Sept. 1606, at Lut- 
ton, otherwise called Sutton St. Nicholas, in 
Lincolnshire. He obtained a king’s scholar- 
ship at Westminster, and was educated at 


| that school, whence he was elected, in 1624, 
'to a studentship at Christ Church, Oxford, 


where he took his B.A. degree in 1628 and 
his M.A. in 1631. He was for some time a 
tutor at Christ Church, and in 1639 was ad- 
mitted to the prebend and rectory of Cud- 
worth, with the chapel of Knowle annexed, 
in Somersetshire. He was appointed master 
of Westminster School provisionally when 
Osbolston was deprived of that office in 
1638, but was not confirmed in it till 28 Dec. 
1640. In the civil war he lost the profits of 
his rectory and prebend, but in spite of his 
staunch loyalty and churchmanship managed 
to retain both his studentship and his mas- 
tership. His only trouble during this period 
was of alocal character. The second master, 
Edward Bagshaw the younger [q. v.], tried 
to supplant him, but ‘was removed out of 
his place for his insolence’ in May 1658. 
Bagshaw published in 1659 an account of 
the transaction from his own point of view. 
Upon the restoration Dr. Busby’s services to 
the royal cause were immediately recognised. 


bendary of Westminster, and in the follow- 

ing month canon residentiary and treasurer 

at Wells. At the coronation of Charles IL 

he had the high honour of carrying the am- 

pulla. He was elected proctor for the chapter 
R 
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of Bath and Wells, and in the convocation 
of 1661 was, of course, among the number 
of those who approved and subscribed to the 
Book of Common Prayer. Busby’s name has 
become proverbial as a type of the severest 
of severe pedagogues; and though this cha- 
racter of him only rests upon general tradi- 
tion, there appears to be little doubt that 
during his extraordinarily long reign at 
Westminster he ruled the school with a rod 
of iron, or rather of birch. But it is also 
clear that his rule was as successful as it was 
severe. He gained the veneration and even 
love of his pupils, among whom were num- 
bered a vast majority of the most distin- 
guished men in a distinguished era. John 
Dryden, John Locke, Robert South, Francis 
Atterbury, Philip Henry, and George Hooper 
were among his pupils. He is said to have 


boasted that at one time sixteen out of the | 


whole bench of bishops had been educated 
by him; and, it may be added, at a time 
when the bench contained more brilliant 
men than it has perhaps ever contained before 
or since. His favourite pupil among those 
who afterwards became bishops was the 
friend and ultimately the successor of the 


saintly Ken, George Hooper, of whom he | 


said: ‘ Hooper is the best scholar, the finest 
gentleman, and will make the compleatest 
bishop that ever was educated at Westmin- 
ster.’ It has been hinted that Busby’s repu- 


tation for extreme severity arose from the 


malignity of party spirit. But it is remark- 
able that one of the strongest and most 
definite testimonies to the merits of Dr. 
Busby as a master comes from the mouth of 
a puritan. ‘Dr. Busby,’ writes Sir J. B. 
Williams in his ‘ Life of Philip Henry,’ ‘ was 
noted as a very stern schoolmaster, especially 
in the beginning of his time. But Mr, 
Henry would say sometimes that as in so 
great a school there was need of a strict 
discipline, so for his own part, of the four 
years he was in the school, he never felt the 


weight of his hand but once, and then, saithhe, | 


I deserved it. . . . Dr. Busby took a particular 
kindness to him, called him his child, and 
would sometimes tell him he should be his 
heir; and there was no love lost betwixt 
them. ... He often spoke of the great pains 
which Dr. Busby took to prepare, for several 
weeks before, all king’s scholars who stood 
candidates for election to the university, and 
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earnest solicitude and care of his old master 
for his instruction in the best of all know- 
ledge.’ Other old pupils were equally grate- 
ful. Atterbury describes him as ‘a man to 
be reverenced very highly,’ and speaks of 
‘leaving his school for college ‘loaded with 
his counsels, his warnings, and his gifts.’ 
Dryden all through his life retained a deep 
respect for him. Dr. William King, one of 
the brilliant scholars whom he trained, re- 
ferred to him many years later as ‘ the grave 
Busby, whose memory to me shall be for 
ever sacred.’ Dr. Basire’s letters, when he 
was in exile, evidently show that it was 
a real comfort to him to feel that his son 
was under the care of Dr. Busby. The tra- 
ditions of his excessive severity are of rather 
a vague character. Dr. Johnson’s saying, 
for instance, that Busby used to declare that 
his rod was his sieve, and that whosoever 
could not pass through that was not the boy 
for him, is often quoted. The unfavourable 
impression of public schools given in Locke’s 
‘Thoughts upon Education’ is thought to 
have been derived from his own experience 
under Dr. Busby. The story of his thrash- 
na the sulkiness out of Robert South is not 
referred to by South’s earliest biographer, 
who merely states that ‘he was under the 
care of Dr. Richard Busby, who cultivated 
and improved so promising a genius with in- 
dustry and encouragement.’ The report, 
again, has been perpetuated by an epigram 
‘on Dr. Freind’s appointment to Westmin- 
ster’ to the following effect :— 


Ye sons of Westminster who still retain 

Your antient dread of Busby’s awful reign, 
Forget at length your fears,—your panie end,— 
The monarch of the place is now a Freind. 


But too much importance must not be at- 
tached to such jer d’esprit, nor yet to such 
stories as that of Dr. Busby refusing to take 
his hat off before Charles II in the presence 
of his scholars, lest they should think there 
was any man greater than himself. At any 
rate he was the most pious and benevolent 
of men. He took the deepest interest in 
the church life of the period, and was most 
intimate with other leading churchmen be- 
sides his old pupils. His neighbour Peter 
Barwick found his great solace in his later 
Many when his eyesight failed him, in 
_ Busby’s society ; Isaac Basire cultivated the 


who, according to the ancient custom oF closest friendship with him ; Busby’s letters 


Westminster, were to receive the Lord’s 
Supper the Easter before. He himself was 
most deeply impressed with Dr. Busby’s pre- 
paration.’ Infact, he dates his own conver- 
sion from that preparation ; and ‘he frequently 
referred with the deepest gratitude to the 


to Basire breathe a spirit of the most ardent 
piety. Anthony & Wood rightly describes 
him as being ‘a person eminent and exem- 
plary for piety and justice.’ His liberality to 
the church, both in his lifetime and by his 
| bequests, was not only most munificent, but 
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also shows a most thoughtful consideration 
for the special wants of the age. He built 
in his lifetime a handsome church at Willan, 
and a library within the church filled with 
books, and gave 20/. a year for the vicar if 
he would perform the services in the church 
every Wednesday, Friday, and holy day 
throughout the year (WHITE KENNET). He 
gave 2501. towards the ‘repairing and beau- 
tifying of Christ Church and the cathedral’ 
at Oxford. He offered to found ‘ two cate- 
chistical lectures, one in each university, 
for instructing undergraduates in the rudi- 
ments of religion, provided the undergra- 
duates should be obliged to attend those 
lectures, and not receive the B.A. degree 
till they had been examined and approved 
by the catechist.’ The offer was rejected by 
both universities, and Wood may be right in 
saying that they could not accept them con- 
sistently with their statutes. He died on 
6 April 1695, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, where there is a curious monument 
to his memory. His portrait by Riley is in 
the hall at Christ Church, and there are 
also portraits of him in the chapter-house 
and in the common room, where there is a 
bust by Rysbrac. All, however, are copied 
from a cast taken after death. By his will 
he left 5207. a year in trust for non-clergy- 
men, who were to deliver thirty lectures, 
which are still known as the ‘Busby Lec- 
tures.’ Among numerous other bequests 
(see Wuitp Kennet’s Case of Impropria- 
tions and Augmentation of Poor Benefices), 
he remembered his native place, leaving a 
sum of money for the erection of an elabo- 
rate pulpit in Sutton Church, and for the 
education of poor boys in Sutton and Gedney. 
Dr. Busby’s literary works are not very im- 

ortant, or at any rate are now out of date; 
AN they too show the high moral character 
of the man. They consist for the most part 
of expurgated editions of the classics, and 
were published solely for the pious purpose of 
enabling his own pupils to imbibe the beau- 
ties without being polluted by the impurities 
of the ancients. The titles and dates are as 
follows: 1. ‘A Short Institution of Gram- 
mar,’ 1647, 2. ‘Juvenalis et Persii Satire,’ 
purged of all indecent passages, 1656. 
3. ‘An English Introduction to the Latin 
Tongue, 1659. 4. ‘Martialis Epigrammata 
selecta,’ 1661. 5. ‘ Greecee Grammatice Ru- 
dimenta,’ 1663. 6. ‘Nomenclatura Brevis 
Reformata,’ and appended to this ‘ Duplex 
Centenarius Proverbiorum Anglo-Latino- 
Grecorum,’ 1667. 7. bibs loh os devrépa, 
sive Grecorum Epigrammatum Florilegium 
novum, 1673. 8. ‘Rudimentum Latinum, 


Grammatica literalis et numeralis, 1688. | 


ee Se ee 
9. ‘Rudimentum Grammaticz Greeco-Latinze 
Metricum,’ 1689. 

[Wood’s Athenz (Bliss), iv. 417-20; Fasti, i. 
438, 450, 464, ii. 242, 258, 260, 360; Colleges 
and Halls (Gutch), 436, 448, app. 292, 301, 302; 
Biog. Brit. (Kippis), ili. 52-6; Noble’s Con- 
tinuation of Grainger, i. 98-9; Gent. Mag. Ixy. 
15-17; Nichols’s Ilustr. of Lit. iv. 398 ; Evelyn’s 
Memoirs, iii, 415; Seward’s Anecdotes ; Wil- 
liams’s Life of Philip Henry ; Warton’s edition 
of Pope’s Works; Welch’s Alumni Westmon. 
(1852) pp. 95-7; Russell Barker’s Memoirs of 
Busby, 1895.] de, d5b10), 


BUSBY, THOMAS (1755-1838), musical 
composer, was the son of a coach-painter. 
He was born at Westminster in December 
1755, and though as a boy he received but 
little education, yet at an early age he was 
distinguished by his cleverness. Busby’s 
father was fond of music, and sang himself 
with good taste. When his son developed a 
fine treble voice, he determined to bring him 
up as a musician. With this view, applica- 
tion was made to Dr. Cooke, the organist of 
Westminster Abbey, to take young Busby 
(who was then between twelve and thirteen) 
as a chorister; but Cooke thinking him too 
old, he was placed under Champness for sing- 
ing, and Knyvett for the harpsichord. Sub- 
sequently he studied under Battishill, and 
made so much progress that in the summer 
of 1769 he was engaged to sing at Vauxhall 
at a salary of ten guineas a week. On his 
voice breaking, he was articled to Battishill 
for three years, during which time both his 
musical and general education rapidly im- 
proved, though more by his own efforts than 
by those of his master. On the expiration of 
his articles he returned to his father’s house, 
and set himself to earn his living by music 
and literature. His first venture was the 
composition of music to a play by Dr. Ken- 
rick, ‘The Manthe Master,’ but this wasnever 
finished. He then turned his attention to 
oratorio, and began a setting of Pope’s ‘ Mes- 
siah,’ at which he worked intermittently for 
several years. Busby was more successful 
with literary pursuits than with musical. 
He was for some time parliamentary reporter 
of the ‘ London Courant,’ and assisted in edit- 
ing the ‘Morning Post, besides acting as 
musical critic to the ‘European Magazine’ 
and Johnson’s ‘ Analytical Review,’ and con- 
tributing to the ‘Celtic Miscellany’ and 
‘Whitehall Evening Post.’ In 1785 he wrote 
a poem called ‘The Age of Genius,’ a satire 
in the style of Churchill, containing nearly 
1,000 lines. About five years after the ex- 
piration of his articles Busby was elected 
organist of St. Mary, Newington. Shortly 
afterwards (July 1786) he married a Miss 
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Angier, daughter of Mr, Charles Angier of 
Earl’s Court, Kensington. After his marriage 
he lived in Poland Street, where he was much 
in request as a teacher of Latin, French, and 
music. A few years later he moved to Bat- 
tersea. In 1786 Busby and Arnold brought 
out a ‘Musical Dictionary,’ the success of 
which induced the former to issue a serial 
entitled ‘The Divine Harmonist,’ consisting 
of twelve folio numbers of music, partly se- 
lected and partly original. In this work are 
included some fragments of an oratorio by 
the editor, ‘The Creation.’ The ‘ Divine 
Harmonist’ was followed by ‘ Melodia Bri- 
tannica,’ which was to be a collection of Eng- 
lish music, but the work was unsuccessful, 
and was never completed. About the same 
time Busby completed a translation of Lu- 
cretius into rhymed verse. In 1798 he was 
elected organist of St. Mary Woolnoth. In 
the spring of 1799 his efforts to get an impor- 
tant musical work performed were crowned 
with success, and his early oratorio was pro- 
duced by Cramer under the name of ‘The 
Prophecy,’ probably in order not to provoke 
comparison with Handel’s ‘ Messiah.’ The 
oratorio seems to have been well received, and 
Busby set to work upon settings of Gray’s 
‘Progress of Poesy,’ Pope’s ‘Ode on St. Ce- 
cilia’s Day,’ and a cantata from Ossian, ‘ Co- 
mala;’ but it is doubtful whether any of these 
were performed. A so-called ‘Secular Ora- 
torio, ‘ Britannia’ (words by John Gretton), 
was more fortunate, as it was sung at Covent 
Garden in 1801 with Mara as the principal 
soprano. Inthe preceding year Busby wrote 
music for Cumberland’s version of Kotzebue’s 
‘Joanna, which was produced at Covent 
Garden 16 Jan. 1800, without much success. 
Shortly afterwards he brought out ‘A New 
and Complete Musical Dictionary,’ and started 
the first musical periodical in England, ‘The 
Monthly Musical Journal,’ of which four 
numbers only saw the light. In June 1801 
Busby obtained the degree of Mus. Doe. at 
Cambridge, for which purpose he entered at 
Magdalen College. His exercise on this occa- 
sion was ‘A Thanksgiving Ode on the Naval 
Victories,’ the words of which were written 
by Mrs. Crespigny. In 1802 he wrote music 
to Holcroft’s melodrama, ‘ A Tale of Mystery,’ 
the first play of this description which ap- 
peared on the English stage. It was pro- 
duced at Covent Garden 13 Noy. 1802, and 
was very successful. In the following year 
Busby wrote music for Miss Porter’s musical 
entertainment, ‘The Fair Fugitives’ (Covent 
Garden, 16 May 1803), but this was a failure. 
His connection with the stage ceased with 
Lewis’s ‘Rugantino’ (Covent Garden, 18 Oct. 
1805), The music to all these plays was pub- 
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lished, and shows Busby to have been but a 
poor composer, even for his day, when Eng- 
lish music was at a very lowebb. From this 
time until his death he devoted himself more 
to literature. The translation of Lucretius 
was published in 1813, and was followed by 
an attempt to prove that the Letters of Ju- 
nius were written by J. L. de Lolme (1816), 
‘ A Grammar of Music’ (1818), ‘A Dictionary 
of Musical Terms, ‘A History of Music,’ 
2 vols. (1819)—a work which was successful 
in its day, though it is entirely a compilation 
from the Histories of Burney and Hawkins, 
‘Concert-room Anecdotes,’ 3 vols. (1825), 
an amusing and useful collection, and a 
‘Musical Manual’ (1828). In his latter years 
Busby lived with a married daughter at 
Queen’s Row, Pentonville, where he died, 
aged eighty-four, on Monday, 28 May 1838. 
He was not an original genius, but a clever, 
hard-working man of letters. According to 
an obituary notice of him he was eccentric, 
and held ‘ loose notions on religious subjects.’ 
[Public Characters for 1802-3, 371 ; Concert- 
room Anecdotes, i. 93; Musical World for 1838, 
80 ; Genest’s Hist.of the Stage, vii. ; Times, 30 May 
1838 ; British Museum Catalogue; Graduati Can- 
tab. 1760-1856. ] W. B.S. 


——— 


BUSH, PAUL(1490-1558), bishop of Bris- 
tol, according to Wood, was born in Somer- 
set,‘ of honest and sufficient parents,’ in 1490. 
He studied at the university of Oxford, taking 
his degree of B.A. in June 1518, by which 
time he was ‘numbered among the cele- 
brated poets of the university’ (Woop). He 
subsequently read divinity, studying among 
the Austin Friars, whose house stood on the 
site of Wadham College. He also applied 
himself to the study of medicine, and gained 
the reputation of ‘a wise and grave man, 
well versed both in divinity and physic, and 
not only a grave orator, but a good poet’ 
(Cole MSS. x. 76). 

Bush took the degrees of B.D. and D.D., 
and having become a friar of the order, ‘su- 
perstitiosus monachus,’ according to Bale, he 
‘displayed his varied learning in the publi- 
cation of many books,’ ‘ superstitiose satis.’ 
He rose to be provincial of the Bonhommes, a 
branch of the Franciscan order of friars, and 
became provost of the house of this order 
at Edington, near Westbury, Wiltshire. He 
held the prebendal stall of Bishopston in Salis- 
bury Cathedral, about 1539, and became one of 
the residentiary canons (JonEs, Fast Eccl. 
Sarisb. p. 446). Heobtained royal favour and 
was made chaplain to Henry VIII, who, onthe 
foundation of the bishopric of Bristol, selected 
Bush as the first bishop of the new see (Rot. 
Parl, 34 Hen. VIII, p. 2). His consecration 
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took place in the parish church of Hampton, 
Middlesex, on Sunday, 25 June 1542(Srrypn’s 
Cranmer, lib. i. c. 24). His consecration is 
erroneously placed both by Bale and Pits in 
the reign of Edward VI. The latter writer 
maliciously adds that he was appointed bishop 
by the protestant monarch, ‘though of an 
adverse creed, in consequence of the dearth 
of learned divines among the sectaries,’ and 
also with the hope that promotion would in- 
duce him to desert the old faith for the new. 
In this, says Pits, those who chose him were 
disappointed, inasmuch as Bush kept firm to 
the creed of Rome, and ‘never by word or 
writing professes heresy’ (Pits, De Illust. 
Angl. Script. etat. xvi. No. 997). Pits is so 
far correct in his last statement, thatin Bush’s 
replies to certain questions relative to ‘ the 
abuses of the mass,’ proposed in 1548, he dis- 
plays a strong leaning to the old faith, and 
In opposition to Cranmer allows of solitary 
masses, and masses for departed souls sung 
for hire. He also lays down that while every 
christian man ought to communicate, and 
no one can receive the Eucharist for another, 
yet one man may be spiritually benefited 
by others partaking. The bread and wine 
after consecration are ‘the very body and 
blood of Christ.’ He does not regard it as 
contrary to God’s word that the gospel should 
be expounded to the people at the time of 
mass, but is wholly opposed to discarding 
the Latin tongue. His answer on this point 
is remarkable: ‘ If the mass should be wholly 
in English, I think we should differ from 
the custom and manner of all other regions ; 
therefore if it may stand with the king’s 
majesty’s pleasure, I think it not good to 
be said all in English. Per me Paullum 
Episcopum Bristollensem’ (Burnet, Hist. of 
Reform. vol. ii. appendix No. 25, pp. 183, 147, 
ed. 1681, fol.) In one point, however, that 
of marriage, Bush showed no repugnance to 
the practice of the reformers. He took to 
wife Edith Ashley, scurrilously called by 
Pits his ‘concubine.’ She died, somewhat 
opportunely, three months after the accession 
of Mary, 8 Oct. 1553; but the fact of her 
death did not prevent proceedings being taken 
against him asa married priest. The follow- 
ing year, 20 March 1554, a commission, of 
which Gardiner and Bonner were the chief 
members, passed sentence of deprivation on 
him, the execution of which he forestalled 
by a voluntary resignation in the following 
June, when the dean and chapter of Canter- 
bury assumed the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
see, 21 June 1554. He is accused of having 
impoverished the see by granting the manor 
of Leigh to Edward VI in 1549. At that 
time, however, bishops had little option in 


such matters. Onhis resignation Bushretired 
to the rectory of Winterbourne, near Bristol, 
which he held till his death, which occurred at 
the age of 68, a few days before Mary’s death, 
11 Oct. 1558, He was buried near the grave 
of his wife, on the north side of the choir of 
Bristol Cathedral, where his mutilated re- 
naissance monument, bearing his effigy as a 
ghastly decaying corpse with a tonsured head, 
still stands. The inscription ends after the 
old fashion, ‘ cujus anime propitietur Chris- 
tus.’ A long epitaph, now decayed, bristling 
with plays upon his name, is preserved by 
Wood and Davies, and more correctly by Cole. 
In his will, dated 25 Sept. 1558, and proved 
1 Dec., he styles himself ‘ late bishop of Bris- 
tol, parson of Winterbourne.’ 

Bush was the author of the following 
works: 1. ‘A Lyttell Treatyse in Englyshe 
called the Exposycyon of Miserere mei Deus,’ 
London, 1525 (the date 1501 of a supposed 
earlier edition is impossible, as Bush was then 
only a boy of eleven). 2. ‘Certayne Gostly 
Medycynes necessary to be used among wel 
disposed peple, to eschew and avoid the comen 
plage of pestilence’ (Redman; no date). This 
is a small tract of twelve leaves containing 
prayers and conjurations against the plague, 
with some stanzas addressed to the reader at 
the end; the whole ‘ collecte and sette forth 
in order by the diligent labour of the religious 
brother, Syr Paull Bushe, prest and bon- 
homme of the good house Hdynden.’ 3. ‘A 
Lyttell Treatyse in Englyshe called the Ex- 
tripacion (ste) of Ignorancy, and it treateth 
and speketh of the ignorance of people, shew- 
yng them how they are bounde to feare God 
. . . compyled by Sir Paull Bushe, prest and 
bonhome of Edyndon’ (Pynson, 4to, no date). 
This is a little poetical tract ‘ dedicated unto 
the yong and most hye renomed Lady Mary, 
prinses and daughter unto the noble progeny- 
tour and worthy souerayne Kyng Henry 
Eight.’ 4. ‘De laudibus Crucis’ (no date). 
5. ‘Dialogus inter Christum et Mariam,’ 1525. 
6. ‘An Exhortacyon to Margaret, wyf of 
John Burgess, clothier of Kingswood, in 
the county of Wilts, by Paul Bush, bishop 
of Bristol’ (London, Cawood, 1554, 8vo). 
7. ‘Carminum diversorum liber unus.’ 


[Wood’s Athen. Oxon. 1. 269, 270; Burnet’s 
Hist. of Reform. vol. ii. App. 25; Pits, De 
Tllust. Angl. Seript. etat. xvi. No. 997; Bale’s 
Seript. Bryt. p. 723, ed. Basel; Wharton's Speci- 
men of Errors, p. 188; Strype’s Cranmer, lib, 1. 
ce, 29; Browne-Willis’s Account of Bristol Ca- 
thedral, ii. 777; Davies’s Athen. Brit. ii. 294; 
Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. ed. Dibdin, ii. 562, iii. 
242, iv. 393; Cole MSS. x. 76; Watt’s Bibl. 
Britan. i. 177; Lowndes’s Bibliogr. Manual; Le 
Neve’s Fasti, i. 214.] E. V. 
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BUSHE, CHARLES KENDAL (1767- 
1843), chief justice of the king’s bench, 
Ireland, was the only son of the Rev. Thomas 
Bushe, of Kilmurry, co. Kilkenny, rector of 
Mitchelstown, co. Cork, and was born at 
Kilmurry on 13 Jan. 1767. His mother was 
Katherine Doyle, daughter of Charles Doyle, 
of Bramblestown, co. Kilkenny. Bushe re- 
ceived his early education at a private school 
in Dublin, and entered Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, in his sixteenth year July 1782. His 
university career was distinguished. He 
won high honours both in classics and in 
mathematics, was a scholar and a gold me- 
dallist. But his greatest triumphs were won 
in the famous ‘ College Historical Society,’ 
founded by Grattan as a debating society 
for the students of Trinity College, and at 
that time numbering among its youthful 
orators Plunket (afterwards Lord Plunket), 
Magee, Curran, Shiel, and others. Here 
Grattan heard him, and declared that ‘ Bushe 
spoke with the lips of an angel.’ He was 
called to the Irish bar in 1790, and soon 
acquired a good practice, a considerable por- 
tion of the proceeds of which he voluntarily 
devoted to the payment of the debts left by 
his father, and said to have amounted to 
40,0002. In 1796 Bushe entered the Irish 
parliament as member for Callan. He sat 
for that place till 1799, when he was returned 
for Donegal borough. Bushe joined the 
opponents of the union. So anxious was 
Lord Cornwallis to silence the young bar- 


rister that he offered him the post of master | 


of the rolls. Bushe declined the offer. In 
the list of members of the last Irish House 
of Commons given by Sir Jonah Barrington 
in the appendix to his ‘ Historic Memoirs of 
Ireland, the single word ‘incorruptible’ is 
placed after Bushe’s name. He wrote as 
well as spoke against the union, and Lord 
Brougham says of one of his pamphlets on 
this question— Cease your Funning ’—that 
it reminded him of Swift. For his efforts in 
defence of legislative independence, Bushe 
received among other honours the freedom 
of the city of Dublin. 

He was made third serjeant July 1805. 
On the promotion of solicitor-general Plunket 
to the attorney-generalship in October 1805, 
Bushe, though differing from the government 
on the question of catholic emancipation—a 
measure which he steadily advocated—ac- 
cepted the office of solicitor-general for Ire- 
land, and he appears to have held it uninter- 
ruptedly until 1822, when, on the retirement 
of Lord Downes, he was appointed lord chief 
justice of the king’s bench. This high position 

e resigned in 1841, having filled it for nearly 
twenty years ‘with a character the purest 


and most unsullied that ever shed lustre on 
the ermine’ (Legal Reporter, 6 Nov. 1841). 
Bushe died at his son’s residence, Furry Park, 
near Dublin, and was buried in Mount Jerome 
cemetery, where there is a monument erected 
to him with the simple inscription, ‘ Charles 
Kendal Bushe, July 10th, 1843.’ He mar- 
ried,in 1793, Miss Crampton, daughter of John 
Crampton, of Dublin, and hada large family. 


{Irish Quarterly Review, March 1853; 
Brougham’s Historical Sketches of Statesmen 
who flourished in the Time of George III, 3rd 
ser.; Nation, 22 July 1843; Legal Reporter, 
6 Noy. 1841.] Gens 


BUSHELL, BROWN (d. 1651), sea 
captain, son of Nicholas Bushell of Rus- 
warpe, near Whitby, and Dorothy, daughter 
of Sir Henry Cholmley (or Cholmondley) of 
Rooksby, Yorkshire, knight (Harleian MSS. 
1487, fol. 464), was one of the garrison that, 
under the command of his cousin, Sir Hugh 
Cholmley, held Scarborough for the parlia- 
ment in 1643. In the March of that year 
Cholmley determined to give up the castle to 
the queen, who was then at York. Before 
he did so, however, he wished to secure some 
valuable goods he had at Hull, and on 
24 March sent his kinsman Bushell thither 
in a small vessel armed with seven pieces of 
ordnance. Hotham, who was in command 
at Hull, took Bushell prisoner, but two days 
afterwards allowed him to return to Scar- 
borough on his promising to deliver the castle 
again into the hands of the parliamentarians. 
When Cholmley, having made his surrender, 
left for York, Bushell and his brother Henry 
conspired with the soldiers, who were highly 
dissatisfied with Cholmley’s conduct, and 
with little difficulty seized the castle for the 
parliament. Before long, however, Bushell 
entered into correspondence with the royalists 
and handed the castle overto them. It was 
probably in consequence of this action that 
Sir T. Fairfax on 19 April 1645 was ordered 
to send him to London to answer a charge 
made against him. Bushell again joined the 
parliamentarian party, and received the com- 
mand of a fine ship under Admiral Batten 
[q.v.] When, early in 1648, the fleet lay in 
the Downs, Bushell, like divers other captains, 
delivered his ship to the Prince of Wales. 
He was apprehended by two men, to whom, 
on 25 April, the council awarded 20/. for the 
good service they had done, resolving at the 
same time to lodge the prisoner in Windsor 
Castle. As late, however, as 27 Dec. 1649, 
it is evident that Bushell had not such good 
quarters, for on that day the council, in con- 
sequence of a petition received from him, or- 
dered his removal to Windsor, directing the 
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one of his quality.’ On 26 June 1650 it was 
determined to allow him 5s. a day for his 
maintenance. The council at first resolved 
that he should be tried as a pirate by the ad- 
miralty court. Now, however, the attorney- 
general was ordered to consider his offences, 
with a view to his trial by the high court of 
justice, and on 7 Sept. witnesses against him 
were sent for from Scarborough. He was 
found guilty, and was executed on 29 March 
1651. A small medallion portrait of him is 
given in the frontispiece of Winstanley’s 
‘Loyall Martyrology,’ published in 1665. 
{Harleian MSS. 1487, fol. 464; Rushworth’s 
Collection, pt. iii. vol. ii. 264, pt. iv. vol. ii. 1070; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1649-50, 455, 1650 


passim, 1651, 5; Whitelocke’s Memorials, fols. | 


143, 302; Winstanley’s Loyall Martyrology, 32 ; 
Markham’s Life of the great Lord Fairfax, 94, 
95; Sir Hugh Cholmley’s Memoirs, 1; Granger’s 
Biog. Hist. of England (5th ed.), iv.9.] W. H. 


BUSHELL, SETH, D.D. (1621-1684), 
divine, the only son of Adam Bushell, of 
Kuerden, near Preston, by his wife Alice, 
daughter of John Loggan, of Garstang, was 
born in the year 1621. At the age ofeighteen 
he became a commoner of St. Mary Hall, Ox- 
ford, and lived at the university until Oxford 
was garrisoned by King Charles’s forces, when 
he returned to Lancashire. In 1654 heismen- 
tioned as minister of Whitley, in Yorkshire, a 
living which has not been identified. In that 
year he was at Oxford, graduating B.A. in 
1654 and M.A. in 1655. His further de- 
grees of B,D. and D.D. were conferred in 1665 
and 1672. In 1664 he was vicar of Preston, 
and continued there until 1682. He was also 
incumbent of Euxton before 27 Nov. 1649, 
to which place he succeeded by an order from 
the committee for plundered ministers. In 
1682 he was appointed vicar of Lancaster, 
where he died 6 Noy. 1684, aged 63. He 
was a loyal, pious, and charitable man, 
courteous to the dissenters and respected by 
them. ‘He discouraged persecution for re- 
ligion, or prosecution of any of his parish 
for what was customary due,’ as one of his 
quaker parishioners records. He was twice 
married—first to Mary, daughter of Roger 
Farrington, and secondly to Mary, daughter 
of William Stansfield, of Huxton—and was 
father of the Rev. William Bushell, in- 
cumbent of Goosnargh 1715-1721, and rector 
of Heysham, and grandfather of William 
Bushell, M.D., founder of the Goosnargh 
Hospital. There is a Latin epitaph to the 
memory of Dr. Seth Bushell in Lancaster 
parish church. x, 

His published writings are: 1. ‘A Warn- 
ing-piece for the Unruly ; in two Discourses, 
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governor ‘to provide for him as necessary for | 
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at the Metropolitical Visitation of Richard, 
Lord Archbishop of York, held at Preston, 
in Lancashire, and there preached May 8,’ 
London, 1673 (4to). 2. ‘The Believer’sGroan 
for Heaven; in a Sermon at the Funeral of 
the Honourable Sir Rich. Hoghton, of Hogh- 
ton, Baronet, preached at Preston in Amoun- 
derness,’ London, 1678 (4to), 38. A sermon 
preached on 25 Jan. 1658, which George 
Fox answered in his book, ‘The Great Mys- 
tery of the Great Whore Unfolded, 1659. 
4, ‘Cosmo-Meros, the Worldly Portion; or 
the best Portion of the Wicked and their 
Misery in the Enjoyment of it Opened and 
Applied. Together with some Directions and 
Helps in order to a Heavenly and Better 
Portion, enforced with many useful and di- 
vine considerations,’ London, 1682 (12mo). 
He also wrote the preface to R. Towne’s ‘ Re- 
assertion of Grace,’ &c. 1654, 4to. Bliss 
mentions a Latin dissertation, ‘De Redemp- 
tione,’ by him in the Cole MSS. in the British 
Museum. 

[Wood’s Athenz Oxon., ed. Bliss, iv. 161-2; 
Raines’s Notitia Cestriensis (Chetham Society), 
xXxli. 884, 428, 442; Lancashire and Cheshire 
Church Surveys (Record Society), p. 102; Fish- 
wick’s Hist. of Goosnargh, pp. 122-4; Fishwick’s 
Lancashire Library, pp. 385-6; Autob. of William 
Stout, ed. Harland, p. 12.] CeiWies: 


BUSHELL, THOMAS (1594-1674), spe- 
culator and farmer of the royal mines, was 
born about 1594, and was a younger son of a 
family of that name living at Cleve Prior in 
Worcestershire. At the age of fifteen he en- 
tered the service of the great Sir Francis 
Bacon, and afterwards acted as his master’s 
seal-bearer, When Bacon became lord chan- 
cellor, Bushell accompanied him to court, and 
attracted the notice of James I by the gor- 
geousness of his attire (Brron, Court of 
James I, ii. 242). Anthony & Wood supposes 
that he received some education at Oxford, 
especially at Balliol College ; but in any case 
his principal instructor was Bacon himself, 
who, observing the natural bent of his in- 
genious servant, imparted to him ‘many se- 
crets in discovering and extracting minerals,’ 
Bacon’s instruction was always gratefully ac- 
knowledged by Bushell, who admitted that his 
own mining processes were the outcome of his 
master’s theories, of which, later on in life, he 
gave an account in a treatise entitled ‘ Mr. 
Bushell’s A bridgment of the Lord Chancellor 
Bacon’s Philosophical Theory in Mineral Pro- 
secutions’ (London, 1650), andin the ‘ Extract 
by Mr. Bushell of the Abridgment [of Bacon’s 
Theory], printed for the Satisfaction of his 
Noble Friends that importunately desired it’ 
(London, 1660). Bacon further earned his 
protégé’s gratitude ‘by paying all my debts 
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several times,’ for Bushell’s various specula- 
tions and experiments more than once in his 
career involved him in money difficulties. On 
the occasion of Bacon’s disgrace Bushell 
thought it prudent to retire to the Isle of 
Wight, where he lived for some time disguised 
asa fisherman. He afterwards returned to 
London; but on his master’s death in 1626 
went again into retirement, and lived for 
three years in a hut constructed 470 feet 
above the sea in‘ the desolated isle called the 
Calf of Man, where, in obedience to my dead 
lord’s philosophical advice, I resolved to make 
a perfect experiment upon myself for the ob- 
taining of a long and healthy life, most ne- 
cessary for such a repentance as my former 


debauchedness required, by a parsimonious | 


diet of herbs, oil, mustard, and honey, with 
water sufficient, most like to that 
long-lived fathers before the flood.” On leaving 
this retreat he came to live in Oxfordshire, 
where he had an estate at Road Enstone, near 
Woodstock. At this place he had the fortune 
to discover a spring and a rock of curious for- 
mation, with which, we are told, he at once 
proceeded to make ‘ all the curious fine water- 
works and artificial conclusions that could be 
imagined,’ constructing cisterns, laying ‘ di- 
vers pipes between the rocks,’ and building ‘a 
house over them, containing one fair room for 
banquetting, and several other small closets for 
divers uses.’ Charles I, when in the neigh- 
bourhood, heard of the fame of the ‘ rock,’ 
and paid Bushell an unexpected visit ; his in- 
genious host managed to improvise an enter- 
tainment of ‘artificial thunders and lightnings, 
rain, hail-showers, drums beating, organs 
playing, birds singing, waters murmuring all 
sorts of tunes,’ &c. On a subsequent royal 
visit in 1636 the rock was presented to Queen 
Henrietta in a kind of masque, for which 
Bushell himself provided some passable verse 


(see The Several Speeches and Songs at the Pre- | 


sentment of the Rock at Enston, Oxon. 1636). 

In 1635 we find Bushell’s name occurring 
in a list of persons to whom was granted the 
exclusive right of manufacturing soap in a 


particular manner ; but his acquaintance with | 


the king soon led to his obtaining (in January 
1636-7) the more important grant of the royal 


mines in Wales. The mines of Cardiganshire, | 


as containing silver mixed with their lead, 
formed crown property. They had formerly 
been farmed by Sir Hugh Middleton, who 
sent up the silver which he extracted to be 
coined at the mint in the Tower of London. 
After the death of Middieton the mines were 
reported to be inundated and ‘like to decay.’ 
Bushell in purchasing the lease proposed not 
only to recover the inundated mines, but also 
to employ new and more expeditious methods 


uot) our | 
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of mining; he also proposed the more conve- 
nient plan of erecting a mint on the spot, in 
the castle at Aberystwith, taking care that 
the lead ore which in former times had been 
recklessly sent out of the country without the 
extraction of its silver should now be refined 
at home for the benefit of the king of England 
and his subjects. The mint was established 
in July 1637 with Bushell as warden and 
master-worker, and English silver coins of 
various denominations were issued from it. 
Bushell’s mining schemes seem to have been 
fairly successful, at any rate so far as con- 
cerned the mines in Wales. He was certainly 
more than a mere adventurer, and always pro- 
fessed, probably not without sincerity, that 
he carried on his mining operations with a 
view to the enrichment of his king and coun- 
try, and in order to give employment to the 
poorest classes as miners (see especially Mr. 
Bushell’s Invitation by Letter to Condemned 
Men for Petty Felonies, to work in the Mines 
of their own Country rather than be banished 
to Slavery in Foreign Parts, and his curious 
composition, The Miner's Contemplative 
Prayer in his solitary Delves, which is con- 
ceived requisite to be published that the Reader 
may know his heart implores Providence for 
his Mineral Increase). In any case his labours 
were indefatigable. Shortly after his connec- 
tion with the Welsh mines began, ‘a great 
deluge of water’ occurred, which necessitated 
a very considerable expenditure. He was 
laughed at by his enemies and pitied by his 
friends ; but ‘after nigh four years night and 
day’ spent in recovering the decayed mines 
of the principality, and ‘by the continued 
maintenance and industry of 500 families and 
the expense of about 7,000/., as a reward of 
my hazard... [God] brought me to reap 
the harvest of my hope.’ He recovered ‘several 
drowned mines,’ and discovered other ‘new 
branches of the old mines wrought by the 
Romans (viz.) at the mountains called Talli- 
bont, Broomfloid, Cambmervin, Geginan, 
Commustwith, Comsum Lock, and the Beacon 
Hill of the Daren.’ ‘I contrived,’ he says, 
‘a way of adits, cutting through the lowest 
part of the mountain (and not beginning at 
the top and sinking downward), whereby the 
work was made . . . less subject to the casu- 
alties of damp and drowning . . . also avoid- 
ing the tedious and chargeable sinking of 
air-shafts, by conveying air through the moun- 
tain many hundred fathoms with pipe and 
bellows, a way before never used by any un- 
dertakers, but now approved by all.’ He fur- 
ther prevented the waste of wood by refinin 
his lead-ore with ‘ turf and sea-coal chark.’ 
During the progress of the civil war Bushell 
proved himself a devoted royalist and a letter 
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addressed to him by Charles himself in June 
1643 enumerates the ‘ manie true services you 
have actually done us in these times of trying 
a subject’s loyalty : asin raiseing us the Dar- 
byshire minors for our life guard at our first 
entrance to this warr for our owne defence, 
when the lord-lieutenant of that countie re- 
fused to appear in the service: supplyinge us 
at Shrewsbury and Oxford with your mint 
for the payement of our armye, when all the 
officers in the mint of our Tower of London 
forsook their attendance, except S* William 
Parkhurst: your changing the dollars with 
w wee paid our soldiers at six shillings a 
piece, when the malignant partie cried them 
down at five: your stopping the mutinie in 
Shropshire . . . your providing us one hun- 
dred tonnes of leadshot for our army without 
mony, when we paid before twentie pounds 
per tonne ; and your helpinge us to twenty- 
six pieces of ordinance . . . your cloathing 
of our liefe guard and three regiments more, 
w' suites, stockings, shoes, and mounterees, 
when wee were readie to march in the ffeild 
. . . [your invention of badges of silver for 
rewarding the forlorne hope]; your contract- 
inge with merchants beyond the seas, for 
providing good quantities of powder, pistol, 
carabine, muskett, and bullen, in exchange 
for your owne commodities, when wee were 
wantinge of such ammunicion: with diverse 
other severall services.’ Besides all this 
Bushell held Lundy Island for the king; but, 
with the royal sanction, surrendered it on 
24 Feb. 1647. He now found it necessary to 
go into hiding; but at last, in August 1652, 

ave securities to the council of state for his 
uture good behaviour. He obtained from 
the Protector a renewal of his lease of the 
mines royal, and a confirmation of his grant 
for coining the silver thence extracted. These 
privileges were confirmed in February 1658 
by Richard Cromwell, who also protected and 
encouraged Bushell in his operations in con- 
nection with the lead mines in the forest of 
Mendip. Bushell’s mining schemes in Somer- 
setshire likewise received the sanction of 
Charles II; but little is known of the last 
few years of his life. It is probable that he 
was much embarrassed by pecuniary difficul- 
ties. The petition of ‘Thomas Bushell, master 
workman of the royal mines,’ dated March (?) 
1663, prays the king ‘for a royal protection 
from arrests for two years (on account of his) 
having contracted great debts in the service 
of the late king, which he hopes to repay in 
time from his mineral proceeds.’ Bushell died 
in April 1674, and was buried in the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey. His wife was Anne, 
widow of Sir William Waad, lieutenant of 
the Tower. 
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[The Case of Thomas Bushell, of Enston, in the 
County of Oxford, Esquire, truly stated. To- 
gether with his progress in Minerals, London, 
1649; A Just and True Remonstrance of His Ma- 
jesty’s Mines Royal . . . Presented by Thomas 
Bushell, Esq., London and Shrewsbury, 1642; 
Bushell’s Tracts cited in the text and various 
printed documents relating to his mining schemes 
(see Brit. Mus. Catalogue) ; Calendar of State Pa- 
pers, Domestic, especially 3 Sept. 1635, November 
1635, 22 Oct. 1636, 3 Dec. 1636, 25 Jan. 1636-7, 
9 July (?) 1637, 3 Oct. 1538, 16 April 1650, 
16 Aug. 1652, 28 June 1653, August (?), Novem- 
ber (?) 1660, 18 Nov. 1661, March(?) 1663; Ellis’s 
Orig. Letters, 2nd ser. iii. 309; Memoirs of T. 
Bushell by Rey. A. de la Pryme (1878), printed 
in Manx Miscellanies, vol. ii. (1880); Wood’s 
Ath. Oxon. iii. 1007-10, s. v. ‘Thomas Bushell ;’ 
Spedding’s Life of Bacon, vii. 199, 200, 235; 
Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage, ii. 237-39; 
Hawkins’s Silver Coins, ed. Kenyon ; Hawkins’s 
Medallie Illustrations, ed. Franks and Grueber 
(Charles IT, Nos. 67-69: Bushell’s‘ Mining Share 
Ticket’) ; Walpole (Anecdotes of Painting) is in 
error as to there being a medallist named 
Bushell. ] Wiss Wie 


BUSHNAN, JOHN STEVENSON 
(1808 ?-1884), medical writer, was born 
about 1808. After studying at Heidelberg, 
where he graduated M.D., he passed at Edin- 
burgh in 1830 the examinations of the Royal 
College of Surgeons and of the Royal College 
of Physicians. Eventually he settled in 
London, where he filled the post of editor of 
the ‘ Medical Times and Gazette’ from 1849 
to 1852. He published ‘A History of a 
Case of Animals in the Blood of a Boy,’ 
1833; and in the same year, from the Ger- 
man, Dieffenbach’s ‘ Surgical Observations on 
the Restoration of the Nose,’ and an ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Study of Nature.’ This was 
followed in 1887 by the ‘ Philosophy of In- 
stinct and Reason.’ In 1840 he contributed 
to the Naturalist’s Library an article on 
‘Tchthyology ;’ ‘Observations on Hydro- 
pathy,’ 1846; and ‘Cholera and its Cures,’ 
1850. In the same year he published an ‘ Ad- 
dress to the Medical Students of London ;’ 
and ‘The Moral and Sanitary Aspects of the 
New Central Cattle-market,’1851. In this year 
he engaged in a controversy with Miss Mar- 
tineau, in ‘ Miss Martineau and her Master.’ 
He wrote ‘Homeopathy and the Homco- 
paths’ in 1852; ‘ Household Medicine and 
Surgery’ in 1854; and in the same year he 
contributed to Orr's ‘ Circle of the Sciences.’ 
In 1860 he wrote ‘ Religious Revivals’ and 
‘Our Holiday at Laverstock House Asylum;’ 
and in 1861-2 two reviews in the ‘Journal 
of Mental Science.’ fotid 

Ultimately he became unfortunate in his 
affairs, his sight failed. and he ended his 
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days as a ‘ poor brother’ of the Charter House, 
where he died on 17 Feb. 1884, aged 76. 
[Medical Times and Gazette, 8 March 3 oe 


BUSHNELL, Mrs. CATHERINE 
(1825-1861), vocalist. [See Hayrs, CATHE- 
RINE. | 


BUSHNELL, JOHN (d. 1701), sculptor, 
was a pupil of Thomas Burman, who, having 
seduced his servant girl, forced Bushnell into 
marrying her. Bushnell thereupon quitted 
England in disgust, and, after studying his 
profession for two years in France, travelled 
thence into Italy, where he stayed in the first 
instance at Rome, but latterly at Venice. In 
Venice he carved a sumptuous monument for 
a procuratore di San Marco, representing the 
siege of Candia and a naval engagement 
between the Venetians and Turks. Having 
now attained considerable proficiency in his 
art, he returned home, and among his first 
commissions were the statues of Charles I, 
Charles II, and Sir Thomas Gresham for the 
Royal Exchange. Probably his best works 
were the kings which formerly adorned 
Temple Bar, and the statue of John, lord 
Mordaunt, in Roman costume at Fulham 
church. The monuments of Cowley and 
Sir Palmer Fairbourn in Westminster Abbey 
are also by him. Bushnell was a man of 
a wayward and jealous temper, and various 
tales are told of his eccentricities by Walpole 
and other authors. He had agreed to com- 
plete the set of kings at the Royal Exchange, 
but hearing that Caius Cibber [q. v. ], his rival, 
was also engaged, he would not proceed, al- 
though he had begun sixorseven. Todisprove 
the assertion of some of his brother sculptors 
that he could not model undraped figures, 
he undertook a nude statue of Alexander 
the Great, but failed conspicuously. He 
next attempted to demonstrate the possi- 
bility of the Trojan horse, and began to 
make one upon the same principles, of wood 
covered with stucco; the head was capable 
of containing twelve men sitting round a 
table, the eyes were to serve as windows. 
Before it was half completed, a storm of 
wind demolished this unwieldy machine. 
The two publicans, who had contracted to 
use his horse as a drinking-booth, offered to 
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brain, and he died insane in 1701. He was 
buried in Paddington church, but the entry 
does not occur in the register, which is im- 
perfect during that year (Lysons’s Environs 
of London, iii. 340). He left issue two sons 
and a daughter, to whom, despite his losses, 
he was able to bequeath a sufficient main- 
tenance. 

The sons were as eccentric as their father, 
for they shut themselves up in a large house 
in Piccadilly, fronting Hyde Park, which 
had been built but left unfinished by Bush- 
nell, having neither staircase nor floors, 
‘Here,’ relates Walpole (Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, Wornum, ii, 623-4), ‘they dwelt like 
hermits, recluse from all mankind, sordid 
and unpracticable, and saying the world had 
not been worthy of their father.’ To this 
strange residence, Vertue, the engraver, after 
many previous attempts, gained admission 
during the owners’ absence in 1725, and has 
related what he saw. Among other curiosities 
he was shown a bar of iron, ‘thicker than a 
man’s wrist,’ which was alleged to have been 
broken by one of Bushnell’s many inventions. 


[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists (1878), p. 65.] 
G. G. 


BUSHNELL, WALTER (1609-1667), 
ejected clergyman under the Commonwealth, 
was theson of William Bushnell of Corsham, 
Wiltshire. He became a batler of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, in 1628, at the age of nineteen. 
He proceeded B.A. 20 Oct. 1631, and M.A. 
11 June 1634. He afterwards was appointed 
vicar of Box in his native county. @ ap- 
pears to have escaped disturbance through 
the civil wars, but he suffered much perse- 
cution at the hands of the commissioners ap- 
pointed in August 1654 to eject ‘scandalous, 
ignorant, and insufficient ministers and school- 
masters.’ According to his own account he 
was summoned before the commissioners at 
Marlborough on 21 Jan. 1655-6, and charged 
with profaning the sabbath, gambling, drunk- 


/enness, a specific act of immorality, with 


using the common prayer and baptising with 
the sign of the cross, and with general dis- 
affection to the existing government. The 


_ charges were preferred against Bushnell by a 


professional informer named John Travers, 
and Bushnell insisted on a public trial. On 


be at the expense of erecting it again, but 28 April 1656 a court was held for the pur- 
Bushnell was too greatly discouraged to re- pose at Market Lavington. A large number 
commence, although his whim had cost him of parishioners were called as witnesses to 
5007. A still heavier failure was a project support the case for the prosecution, but their 
for bringing coals to London in vessels of testimony, even if genuine, merely proved 
his own construction. The collapse of these that Bushnell conducted much parish busi- 
and other schemes, together with the loss by , ness in alehouses, but was not known to drink 
a lawsuit of an estate that he had bought to excess. The commissioners adjourned till 
in Kent, totally upset his already disordered | 4 June, when they met at Calne. More testi- 
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mony of the vaguest character was there ad- 
duced against Bushnell, and at the defendant’s 
request a further adjournment took place. 
On 1 July the court met at Marlborough, 
¢nd Bushnell called witnesses for the defence, 
but their testimony was refused on the ground 
that they were ‘against the Commonwealth 
and present government,’ and their places 
were taken by more witnesses on the other 
side. On 14 July at Lavington the scene 
was repeated ; on 23 July at Salisbury Bush- 
nell was privately examined ‘touching his 
sufficiency,’ and was finally ejected from his 
living. Under a recent ordinance Bushnell 
could claim ‘ the fifths’ of his living, and this 
ee he obtained with some difficulty. 

s case does not differ from that of many 
other beneficed clergymen, but it is regarded 
as a typical one because Bushnell described 
his experience at full length in ‘ A Narrative 
of the Proceedings of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Oliver Cromwell for ejecting 
scandalous and ignorant Ministers in the case 
of Walt. Bushnell, clerk, vicar of Box in the 
county of Wiltshire.’ Under the Common- 
wealth the publication of this work was pro- 
hibited, but in 1660 it was printed and be- 
came popular. Humphrey Chambers, the 
chief commissioner concerned, answered the 
charge somewhat lamely in a pamphlet pub- 
lished in the same year. To this answer was 
also appended a ‘ Vindication of the Commis- 
sioners, by an anonymous writer. At the 
Restoration Bushnell was restored to his 
living. He died at the beginning of 1667, 
and was buried in the church at Box, ‘ having 
then,’ says Wood, ‘lying by him more things 
fit to be printed, as fiieye been informed by 
some of the neighbourhood.’ 


[Wood’s Athenz (Bliss), iii. 760, and Fasti 
(Bliss), 1.460, 474; Walker’s Sufferings of Clergy, 
pt. i, 189-94, where Bushnell’s pamphlet is sum- 
marised at length. ] isi dbs 


BUSK, HANS, tha elder (1772-1862), 
scholar and poet, was descended from the 
family Du Buse of Normandy, one of whom 
was created Marquis de Fresney in 1668. The 
great-grandson of the marquis was naturalised 
in England in 1723. From his eldest son Lord 
Houghton was descended, and his youngest 


. 


son was Sir Wadsworth Busk, treasurer of | 


the Inner Temple. Hans Busk, the youngest 
son of Sir 
daughter and co-heiress of Edward Parish of 
Ipswich and Walthamstow, was born on 
28 May 1772. Possessing an estate at Glen- 
alder, Radnorshire, he took an active interest 
in county business, was a justice of the peace, 
and for some time high sheriff. His leisure 
was devoted to classical studies and general | 


Wadsworth Busk and Alice, | J 
Navies of the World, their Present State 
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literature, and he published several volumes 
of verse, including ‘ Fugitive Piecesin Verse,’ 
1814; ‘The Vestriad or the Opera, a Mock 
Epic Poem, in Five Cantos,’ 1819; ‘The 
Banquet, in Three Cantos,” 1819; ‘The 
Dessert, to which is added the Tea,’ 1820; 
‘The Lay of Life,’ 1834. He died at Great 
Cumberland Place, Hyde Park, on 8 Feb. 
1862. By his wife, Maria, daughter and 
heiress of Joseph Green, he left two sons 
(the eldest of whom was Hans Busk, born 
1815 [q. v.]), and five daughters. 


{Burke’s Landed Gentry, i. 242-8; Annual 
Register, civ. 336 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. F. H. 


BUSK, HANS, the younger (1815-1882), 
one of the principal originators of the volun- 
teer movement in England, son of Hans Busk, 
born 1772 [q. v.], was born on 11 May 1815. 
He was educated at King’s College, London, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1889, and M.A. in 1844, He 
was called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1841. While still an undergraduate, he 
represented to the government the advisability 
of forming rifle clubs in the different districts 
of the kingdom for defence against invasion, 
and on receiving a discouraging reply from 
Lord Melbourne, he instituted a model rifle 
club inthe university, and published a popular 
treatise on ‘The Rifle and how to use it.’ In 
1858 he restored vitality to the Victoria Rifles, 
the only volunteer corps then existing, and the 
lectures he delivered throughout the country 
were instrumental in extending the movement 
over the whole kingdom. He also published 
a number of treatises and pamphlets, which 
proved to be of great practical value in the 
development of the movement, and have 
passed through numerous editions. They 
include ‘The Rifleman’s Manual,’ ‘ Tabular 
Arrangement of Company Drill,’ ‘Hand- 
book for Hythe,’ ‘Rifle Target Registers,’ 
and Rifle Volunteers, how to organise and 
drill them.’ He took an equal interest in the 
navy. Originally it was his intention to 
adopt a naval career, and, being forced to 
abandon it, he devoted much of his leisure 
to yachting. He mastered the principles of 
naval construction, and made designs for 
several yachts which were very successful. 
He was the first to advocate life-ship sta- 
tions, and fitted out a model life-ship at his 
own expense. In 1859 he published ‘The 


and Future Capabilities, a comprehensive 
description of the condition of the principal 
navies of Europe, with suggestions for the 
improvement of the navy of England. By 
his friends he was held in high repute asa 
gastronome, and characteristically turned his 
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special knowledge to practical account for 
the general good, by assisting to establish 
the school of cookery at South Kensington. 
Besides the technical works above referred 
to, he was the author of a number of minor 
pamphlets, including ‘ The Education Craze,’ 
‘Hore Viatice,’ and ‘Golden Truths.’ In 
1847 he was chosen high sheriff of Radnor- 
shire. Hediedat Ashley Place, Westminster, 
on 11 March 1882. 

Busk’s youngest sister, Rachel Harriette 
Busk, was an authoress of repute. 


[Annual Register, exxiv, 119-20; Men of the 
Time, 9th ed.; Burke’s Landed Gentry, i. 242 ; 
Brit. Mus, Cat.] 4B, 106 Jel 


BUSS, ROBERT WILLIAM (1804- 
1875), subject painter, was born in London 
on 4 Aug. 1804. He served an apprentice- 
ship with his father, who was an engraver 
and enameller, and then studied painting 
under George Clint, A.R.A. For some years 
he confined himself to painting theatrical 
portraits, and many of the leading actors of 
the day sat to him, including Macready, 
Harley, Buckstone, Miss Tree, and Mrs. 
Nisbet. Later he essayed historical and 
humorous subjects, and was a frequent exhi- 
bitor of pictures of this class at the Royal 
Academy, British Institution, and Suffolk 
Street between 1826 and 1859. Among his 
principal works were ‘ Watt’s First Experi- 
ments on Steam,’ engraved by James Scott; 
‘Soliciting a Vote,’ engraved by Lupton, 
1834; ‘The Stingy Traveller,’ engraved by 
J. Brown, 1845; and ‘The Bitter Morning,’ 
lithographed by T. Fairland, 1834. He also 


contributed to the Westminster competition | 


a cartoon of ‘Prince Henry and Judge Gas- 
coigne.’ Buss illustrated Knight’s editions 
of ‘London,’ Chaucer, Shakespeare, and‘ Old 
England.’ He published lectures on ‘ Comic 
and Satiric Art,’ ‘Fresco,’ ‘The Beautiful 
Picturesques,’ and printed privately in 1874 
‘English Graphic Satire,’ with etchings by 
himself. He at one time edited ‘The Fine 
Art Almanack.’ He died at Camden Town 
on 26 Feb. 1875. 

(Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the Eng- 
lish School, 8vo, 1878; Atheneum, 1875, p. 366.] 

L. F. 


BUSSY, Sir JOHN (d. 1399), speaker of 


the House of Commons, was sheriff of Lincoln 


in 1879, 1881, and 1391. He was first chosen | 
a knight of the shire for Lincoln in 1388, and | 
continued to sit for that county during the | 


remaining parliaments of Richard II’s reign. 
He was three times elected speaker, first by 
the parliament of 1393-4, and afterwards by 
the two parliaments of 1897. Though at 
first he showed some signs of a spirit of in- 
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dependence, he soon became a servile sup- 
porter of Richard’s arbitrary and_unconsti- 
tutional action. In the second parliament of 
1397, which met at Westminster on 17 Sept., 
Sir John Bussy, Sir William Bagot, and Sir 
Thomas Green acted as prolocutors of the 
king’s grievances, and Fitzalan, archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Duke of Gloucester, and the 
Earls of Arundel and Warwick were con- 
victed of high treason. Bussy gained the 
favour of the king by grossly flattering his 
vanity. Holinshed, in his account of the trial 
of these nobles, says that ‘ Sir John Bushie in 
all his talke, when he proponed any matter 
ynto the king, did not attribute to him titles 
of honour due and accustomed, but inuented 
ynused termes and such strange names as 
were rather agreeable to the diuine maiestie 
of God than to any earthlie potentate. The 
prince, being desirous of all honour, and more 
ambitious than was requisite, seemed to like 
well of his speech and gave good eare to his 
talke’ (ii, 340). This parliament was ad- 
journed to Shrewsbury, where it met on 
28 Jan. 1398, and Bussy was again formally 
presented as speaker. It sat there only three 
days, and by its last act delegated its autho- 
rity to a committee of eighteen members— 
twelve lords and six members of the House 
of Commons—of whom Bussy was one. By 
his manipulation of this parliament Richard 
had contrived to become an absolute king, 
and every man of this committee was be- 
lieved by him to be devoted to his interests. 
Upon the landing of Henry, duke of Lan- 
caster, in England during the absence of 
Richard in Ireland, Bussy fled to Bristol. 
The Duke of York joined his nephew; they 
marched with their combined armies to Bris- 
tol, which quickly surrendered to them, and 
Bussy, the Karl of Wiltshire, and Sir Henry 
Green, three of the parliamentary committee, 
were put to death without trial on 29 July 
1399. Shakespeare has introduced Bussy into 
ory of ‘Richard IT’ (i. 4, ii. 2, iii, 1). 
[Manning’s Lives of the Speakers (1851), 14— 


,21; Rot. Parl. iii. 310-85; Parliamentary Papers, 


1878, Ixii. (part i.) 285-56; Holinshed’s Chro- 
nicles (1807), ii. 839-54; Stubbs’s Constitutional 
History of England (1875), ii, 491-502.] 

Gale Rar 


BUTCHELL, MARTIN van (1735- 
1812?), empiric, son of Martin van Butchell, 
tapestry maker to George II, was born in 
Eagle Street, near Red Lion Square, Lon- 
don, in February 1735. Having shown an 
aptitude for the study of medicine and ana- 
tomy, he became a pupil of John Hunter, and 
after successfully practising as a dentist for 
many years, he became eminent as a maker 
of trusses, and acquired celebrity by his skill 
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in treating cases of fistula. He was still 
more noted for the eccentricity of his man- 
ners. His long beard and extraordinary cos- 
tume astonished all beholders, and it was his 
custom to ride about in Hyde Park and the 
streets on a white pony, which he sometimes 
painted all purple, sometimes with purple or 
black spots. To defend himself against rude 
molestation, he carried a large white bone, 
which was said to have been used as a 
weapon of war in the island of Otaheite. 
For many years he resided in Mount Street, 
Berkeley Square, and attracted numerous 
patients by his quaintly worded advertise- 
ments in the newspapers. 

On the death of his first wife in 1776 he 
applied to Dr. William Hunter and Mr. 
Cruickshank to exert their skill in preventing, 
if possible, the changes of form after the ces- 
sation of life. The mode pursued in this em- 
balmment was principally that of injecting 
the vascular system with oilof turpentine and 
camphorated spirit of wine, coloured, so that 
the minute vessels of the cheeks and lips 
were filled, and exhibited their original hue, 
the body in general having its cavities filled 
with powdered nitre and camphor, so that it 
remained free from corruption; glass eyes 
were also inserted. The corpse was then 
deposited in a bed of thin plaster of Paris in 
a box with a glass lid that could be with- 
drawn at pleasure. For many years Van 
Butchell kept the mummy of his wife in his 
parlour, and frequently exhibited the corpse 
to his friends and visitors. On his second 
marriage it was found expedient to remove 
the body to the museum of the College of 
Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where it 
is still preserved. At the present time it is 
a repulsive-looking object. 

Van Butchell appears to have been alive 
in 1812. There is an engraved portrait of 
him on his ‘spotted pony in Kirby’s ‘ Won- 
derful and Scientific Museum,’ 1803. 

(Gent. Mag. lxiii. 5, 6, 165, lxxvi. 681, Ixxxil. 
(i.) 326; Kirby’s Wonderful Museum, i. 191; 
Eccentric Magazine (1812), i. 109; Maleolm’s 
Curiosities of Biography, 333; Cat. of Printed 
Books in Brit. Mus. ; Lysons’s Suppl. to 1st. edit. 
of Environs of London, 118; Timbs’s Doctors 
and Patients, i. 129; Evans’s Cat. of Engraved 
Portraits, 10664 ; Burning the Dead, by a mem- 
ber of the Royal Coll. of Surgeons ( ete 18] 


BUTCHER, EDMUND (1757-1822), uni- 
tarian minister, was born on 28 April 1757, 
at Colchester. He was descended from John 
Butcher, vicar of Feering, Essex, about 1667. 
The only son of an unsuccessful builder, he 
had early to struggle for a living. His pri- 
mary education was given him by Dr. Tho- 
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mas Stanton, presbyterian minister at Col- 
chester. At fourteen years of age he gave 
sign of precocious talent in an heroic poem, 
the ‘Brutzis,’ illustrated with pen-and-ink 
drawings (not printed). He was soon ap- 
prenticed to a ante linendraper, and at 
this early age wrote for periodicals, sending 
the profits to his parents and sister. Subse- 
quently the family inherited the small estate 
of their ancestor above mentioned. Butcher 
attended the ministry of Hugh Worthing- 
ton, the eloquent Arian of Salters’ Hall, who 
prepared him for the ministry. He entered 
Daventry academy, under Thomas Belsham, 
in 1783, having previously received some clas- 
sical training from Richard Wright, presby- 
terian minister at Atherstone. He had been 
taught the assembly’s catechism, but he says 
he never gave credence to the trinitarian 
doctrine, and his studies confirmed him in 
Arian views. His first settlement was at 
Sowerby, near Halifax, but he soon removed 
to London, where Worthington got him 
temporary engagements at Monkwell Street 
and Carter Lane. He was ordained 19 March 
1789 as successor to Thomas Pope at Leather 
Lane, Holborn. In this ordination Bel- 
sham, who was still reputed orthodox, was 
associated, for the first time, with Lindsey, 
the only humanitarian minister in London, 
and five Arian ministers. While at Leather 
Lane Butcher took part with others in the 
Wednesday evening lecture established by 
Worthington (after 1792) at Salters’ Hall. 
His feebleness of voice precluded him from 
popularity, and compelled his retirement 
from active duty in 1797. Butcher’s lungs 
recovered tone, and in 1798 he became mi- 
nister at Sidmouth. Here he remained 
till 1820, building a house on a piece of 
ground presented to him by a member of a 
wealthy Jewish family, who attended his 
services. Relinquishing all belief in a pro- 
pitiatory atonement, his views gradually 
passed from the Arian to the humanitarian 
form of unitarianism. A paralytic stroke 
weakened the later years of his ministry, 
but did not prevent him from preaching. 
Early in 1821 he went to reside with his son 
at Bristol, and removed thence in November 
to Bath. <A fall, which dislocated his hip, 
confined him to bed. He died on Sunday 
(his own wish), 14 April 1822, and was 
buried at Lyncomb Vale, near Bath. A 
tablet to his memory was placed in the Old 
Meeting House, Sidmouth. One who knew 
him describes him as ‘a most lovable man in 
allrespects.’ He married, 6 July 1790, Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of John Lawrence, a 
Shropshire landowner, and widow of Samuel 
Lowe; she died at Bath 25 Nov. 1831. By 
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her he had one son, Edmund, a churchman 
and a tory, and alderman of Bristol 1838-50, 
and a daughter, Emma. Butcher is known 
among topographers by his account of Sid- 
mouth, and among poets by a few hymns 
of merit. His hymn ‘ From north and south’ 
won the commendation of Mrs. Barbauld. 
He published: 1. ‘Sermons, to which are 
subjoined suitable Hymns,’ 1798, 8vo (the 
hymns are original; the second edition, 
1805, 8vo, has title ‘Sermons for the 
use of Families,’ contains twenty-two ser- 
mons and no hymns). 2. ‘Moral Tales,’ 
1801, 12mo. 38. ‘The Substance of the 
Holy Scriptures methodised,’ 1801, 4to, 2nd 
ed. 1813, 4to (intended as a sort of family 
Bible; Butcher assisted Worthington and 
others in its preparation, and contributed a 
hymn to each lesson). 4. ‘An Excursion 
from Sidmouth to Chester in the Summer of 
1808,’ 2 vols. 1805,12mo. 65. ‘A Picture of 
Sidmouth;’ the fourth edition, Exeter [1830], 
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12mo, has title ‘A new Guide, descriptive of | 


the Beauties of Sidmouth.’ 6. ‘Sermons for 
the use of Families,’ vol. 11. 1806, 8vo. 
7. ‘Unitarian Claims described and vindi- 
cated,’ 1809, 12mo (sermon on 2 Cor. x. 7, at 
Bridgwater, Wednesday, 5 July, before the 
Western Unitarian Society, of biographical 
interest as giving the process by which he 
reached his latest views). 8. ‘Sermons for 
the use of Families,’ vol. iii. 1819, 8vo (twenty- 
eight sermons printed at the Chiswick Press; 
the preface, 1 May, reproduces the autobiogra- 
phical detailsof No. 7). 9. ‘ Prayers for the 
use of Families and Individuals,’ 1822, 8vo 
(one for each sermon in his three volumes, and 
some for special occasions); and single ser- 
mons. Posthumous were 10. ‘ Discourses 
on our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount,’ Bath 
and London, 1825, 12mo (twenty-one ser- 
mons edited by his widow; the preface says 
he had selected the materials for another 
peace): ll. ‘A Poetical Version of the 
Chronological History of the Kings of Eng- 
land, 1827,12mo. Besides these, Butcher 
contributed to the ‘ Protestant Dissenters’ 
Magazine,’ 1794-9 (see especially vol. i. pp. 


120, 204, 246, 830, 373, 417, 460, for poetical | 


pieces), and edited the later volumes. 


[Evans, in Monthly Repos. 1822, p. 309 seq. 
(revised in Christian Moderator, 1827, p. 347 
seq.); Monthly Repos. 1821, p. 345; 1822, pp. 
285, 332, 471; 1832, p. 70; Belsham’s Mem. of 
Lindsey, 1812, p. 292; Murch’s Hist. of Presb. 
and Gen. Bapt. Churches in W. of Eng. 1835, 
p. 349 seq.; Lawrence’s Descendants of Philip 
Henry, 1844, p. 21 seq.; Miller's Our Hymns, 
1866, p. 265 seq.; Spears’s Record of Unit. 
Worthies (1877), p. 211; private information.] 

A. G. 


Butcher 
BUTCHER, RICHARD (1583-1665?), 


antiquary, was a native of Stamford, and be- 
came town clerk of that borough. He com- 

iled ‘The Survey and Antiquitie of the 
poeta of Stamforde, in the county of Lin- 


'colne,’ Lond. 1646, 4to, reprinted Lond. 1717, 


8vo, and also with additions by Francis Peck, 
at the end of his ‘Academia tertia Angli- 
cana; or the Antiquarian Annals of Stanford,’ 
Lond. 1727, fol. A manuscript by him, in 
two volumes, entitled ‘Antiquity revived,’ 
is preserved in the library of St. John’s Col 
lege, Cambridge. It is a translation from 
Camden. Butcher’s portrait has been en- 
graved by Clamp. ; 

[Gough’s British Topography, ii. 29, 523; 
Granger's Biog. Hist. of England (1824), iii. 152; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. viii. 573; Lowndes’s Bibl. 
Man. (Bohn), 352.] LG 


BUTCHER, SAMUEL, D.D. (18il- 
1876), bishop of Meath, eldest son of Vice- 
admiral Samuel Butcher, was born in 1811 
at his father’s residence, Danesfort, near Kil- 
larney, co. Kerry. His mother was Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Richard Townsend Herbert, 
of Cahirnane, in the same county. He was 
educated at home until his sixteenth or 
seventeenth year, when his father removed 
to Cork, and he was sent to the school of 
Drs. Hamblin and Porter. In 1829 he en- 
tered Trinity College, Dublin, where he won 
high honours in classics and mathematics, 
and obtained a foundation scholarship for 
classics in 1832. He graduated in 1834, 
obtained a fellowship in 1837, and was soon 
after appointed tutor and lecturer. The im- 


| provement in classical taste and scholar- 


ship which was observable about this time 
in the university of Dublin has been with 
justice attributed in no small degree to But- 
cher’s lectures. In 1849 the degree of D.D. 
was conferred on him. In 1850 he was ap- 
pointed to the professorship of ecclesiastical 


_ history, and two years later to the important 


office of regius professor of divinity, on which 
occasion he vacated his fellowship. In 1854 
he accepted the college living of Ballymoney, 
co. Cork, which he continued to hold along 
with his professorship until, on the recom- 
mendation of Lord Derby, he was appointed 
in August 1866 to the vacant see of Meath, 
the premier bishopric of Ireland. Butcher 
ably supported the Irish church against ex- 
ternal assailants, and his wise and moderate 
counsels contributed not a little to avert 
the dangers of disruption which threatened 
it after its disestablishment. He laboured 
unsparingly to reorganise the affairs of the 
church throughout Ireland, and especially 
in his own diocese. He took an active part 
in promoting the movement for securing 
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an endowment for the divinity school in 
Trinity College. On the important question 
of the revision of the prayer book ‘Dr. 
Butcher rather sided with the revision party, 
to which undoubtedly his character, position, 
and learning contributed very considerable 
weight’ (Freeman’s Journal, 31 July 1876). 

_ Inthe midst of these labours, and while still 
in the enjoyment of a remarkably vigorous 
constitution, he was suddenly prostrated by a 


severe attack of congestion of the lungs and | 
In a moment of delirium he in- | 


bronchitis. 
flicted on himself a wound from which he 
expired almost immediately. He died on 
29 July 1876, at his episcopal residence, Ard- 
braccan House, Navan. His public life was 
a solid and unbroken success, no less honour- 
able to himself than useful to the university 
and the church to which he belonged. Within 
the private circle of his own family he was 
peculiarly happy and fortunate. He was 
buried in the churchyard of Ardbraccan. He 
married, in 1847, Mary, second daughter of 
John Leahy, of South Hill, Killarney, by 
whom he had two sons and four daughters. 
His elder son (Samuel Henry Butcher), a 
distinguished classical scholar, formerly pro- 
fessor of Greek at Edinburgh, was elected 
M. P. for Cambridge University in 1906. 
His published works consist chiefly of oc- 
casional addresses, sermons, and charges to 
his clergy, and a treatise (published after his 
death) on the ‘Theory and Construction of 
the Ecclesiastical Calendar,’ London, 1877. 
Of his charges perhaps the one which ex- 
cited most attention was that of October 1874 
(Dublin), in which he dealt exhaustively with 
Professor Tyndall’s address to the British 
Association, delivered in Belfast in 1874. 
[Cork Examiner; Saunders’s Newsletter, 
8 Aug. 1866; Irish Times, 7 Aug. 1866; Daily 
Express, 31 July 1876.] Gap Wenbs 


BUTE, third Earn or. (See Sruarr, 
Joun, 1718-1792. ] 


BUTLER, ALBAN (1711-1773), hagio- 
grapher, was descended from the ancient 
family of the Butlers of Aston-le- Walls, in 
Northamptonshire. Towards the close of the 
seventeenth century that family was repre- 
sented by two brothers, Alban and Simon. 
Alban, the elder, had issue only one daughter, 
who married Mr, Edward Plowden, of Plow- 
den, Shropshire. She inherited the estate 
at Aston-le- Walls, and from her it descended 
tothe Plowdenfamily. The Appletree estate 
devolved to Simon, the younger brother. His 
son, alsonamed Simon, married Ann,daughter 
of Thomas Birch, of Garscott, Staffordshire. 
They had issue three sons, Charles, Alban, 
and James. At a very early age Alban 
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Butler was sent to a school in Lancashire, 
where he distinguished himself by his intense 
application to literature, sacred biography 
being, even then, his favourite pursuit. 
When eight years old he was transferred to 
the English college at Douay, and about this 
time lost both his parents. After the usual 


course of study he was admitted an alumnus 


of the college, and appointed professor, first 
of philosophy, and then of divinity. He was 
ordained priest in 1735. The solicitude with 
which he tended the wounded English 
soldiers who were conveyed as prisoners to 
Douay, after the battle of Fontenoy, was 
brought under the notice of the Duke of 
Cumberland, who promised Butler a special 
protection whenever he should come over to 
England. While he remained at Douay his 
first publication made its appearance: ‘ Letters 
on the History of the Popes published by 
Mr. Archibald Bower’ [q. v.] In 1745-6 he 
accompanied the Harl of Shrewsbury and the 
Hon. James Talbot and Thomas Talbot on 
their travels through France and Italy. He 
wrote a full account of the tour, which was 
published at Edinburgh in 1803 by his 
nephew, Charles Butler. On his return from 
his travels he was sent to the English mis- 
sion, He had long been engaged in com- 
posing the ‘Lives of the Saints,’ and he 
naturally wished to be stationed in London 
for its literary resources; but the vicar apo- 
stolic of the midland district claimed him as 
belonging to that district, and appointed him 
to a mission in Staffordshire. ‘Thence he re- 
moved to Warkworth, the seat of Mr. Francis 
Eyre, and next he was appointed chaplain 
to Edward, duke of Norfolk, and charged 
withsuperintending the education of Edward, 
the duke’s nephew, and presumptive heir to 
the title. His first residence, after he was ap- 
pointed to this situation, was at Norwich, in 
a house generally called the Duke’s palace. 
Thither some large boxes of books belonging 
to him were directed, but by mistake were 
sent to the bishop’s palace. The bishop 
opened them, and, finding that they contained 
catholic books, refused to deliver them. In 
this difficulty Butler appealed to the Duke of 
Cumberland, who immediately wrote to the 
bishop, and the books were sent to the owner. 

Butler accompanied his pupil, Mr. Edward 
Howard, to Paris, where that young noble- 
man, who was the Marcellus of the English 
catholics, was suddenly taken ill and died a 
few days afterwards. During his residence 
in the French capital he completed his ‘ Lives 
of the Saints,’ a monument of erudition on 
which he had been engaged for thirty years. 
The work was published anonymously in 
London, the full title being ‘The Lives of 
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the Fathers, Martyrs, and other principal 
Saints; compiled from original monuments 
and other authentick records; illustrated 
with the remarks of judicious modern criticks 
and historians.’ The original edition, bearing 
the imprint of London, but without the 
printer’s name, appeared in four bulky octavo 
volumes, the first two in 1756; the third, 
consisting of two parts, in 1757 and 1758; 
and the fourth in 1759. The notes were 
omitted from this edition on the suggestion 
of Bishop Challoner. The second edition 
was undertaken after Butler’s death by Dr. 
Carpenter, archbishop of Dublin, and pub- 
lished in that city in 12 vols. 8vo, 1779-80. 
It contains all the notes omitted from the 
previous edition, and other matter prepared 
by the author. The third edition, also in 
12 vols. appeared at Edinburgh in 1798- 
1800. Othereditions were published at Lon- 
don, 12 vols., 1812; and at Dublin, 2 vols., 
1833-6, 8vo. Dr. Husenbeth’s edition was 
begun in 1857, A ‘free’ translation into 
French, by the Abbé Godescard, and Marie 
Villefranche, in 12 vols. 8vo, was published 
in 1763 and subsequent years ; a new edition, 
in 10 vols., appeared at Besancon in 1843. 
The work has been translated into Italian by 
G. Brunati. 

Soon after his return to England he was 
chosen president of the English college at 
Saint-Omer. This office he continued to hold 
during the remainder of his life. He was 
also appointed vicar-general to the bishops of 
Auras, Saint-Omer, Ypres, and Boulogne-sur- 
Mer. He died at Saint-Omer on 15 May 1773. 

He projected many works besides the 
‘Lives of the Saints.’ His ‘ Life of Mary of 
the Cross,’ a nun in the English convent of 
Poor Clares at Rouen, appeared in his life- 
time; but his treatise on the ‘ Moveable 
Feasts and Fasts, and other Annual Obser- 
vances of the Catholic Church,’ was left in- 
complete, and was published after his death 
by Bishop Challoner in 1774, He made large 
collections for lives of Bishop Fisher and 
Sir Thomas More; and he began a treatise 
to explain the evidence and truths of natural 
and revealed religion, being dissatisfied with 
what Bergier had published on those subjects. 
He composed many sermons and an immense 
number of pious discourses. From what re- 
mained of the latter the ‘Meditations and 
Discourses on the sublime Truths and impor- 
tant Duties of Christianity,’ published by his 
nephew Charles Butler (1750-1832) {a- v.] 
(3vols., London, 1791-3), were collected. He 
was also the author of ‘ The Life of Sir Tobie 
Matthews,’ published at London in 1795 by 
his a who also edited his uncle’s ‘ Tra- 
vels through France and Italy, and part of 
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Austrian, French, and Dutch Netherlands, 
during the years 1745 and 1746’ (Edinburgh, 
1803). 

Hi portrait has been engraved by Finden. 

[Life of his nephew, Charles Butler (Edin. 
1800, with portrait) ; Catholicon, iv. 184; Ca- 
tholic Magazine and Review (Birmingham, 1832), 
ii.451; Edinburgh Catholic Magazine (1832-3), 
i. 166; Notes and Queries (1st series), vill. 387, 
ix. 360, (2nd series) ix. 502, x. 79, (3rd series) 
vi. 538, (5th series) vi. 409, vii. 35; Evans’s 
Cat. of Engraved Portraits, ii. 65; The True 
State of the Case of John Butler, B.D., a Minister 
of the True Church of England; in answer to 
the Libel of Martha, his sometimes wife (Lond. 
1697) ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), 332; Cat. 
of Printed Books in Brit. Mus.] T. C, 


BUTLER, CHARLES (d. 1647), philolo- 
gist and author of ‘The Feminine Monarchie,’ 
was born at one of the Wycombes (‘Great 
Wycomb, I suppose,’ says Wood) in Bucking- 
hamshire. He entered Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
in 1579, and afterwards became a bible-clerk 
at Magdalen College, where he took the degree 
of B.A. on 6 Feb. 1583-4, and proceeded M.A. 
on 28 June 1587. On leaving the university 
he received the mastership of the free school 
in Basingstoke, Hampshire, which appoint- 
ment, together with the cure of a small 
church named Skewres, he held for seven 
years. Afterwards he was advanced to the 
poor vicarage of Laurence-Wotton (three 
miles from Basingstoke), where he continued 
to officiate for forty-eight years. He died on 
29 March 1647, and was buried in the chan- 
cel of Laurence-Wotton church. 

Butler is the author of ‘The Feminine 
Monarchie, or a Treatise concerning Bees 
and the due ordering of Bees,’ 1609, 8vo. Pre- 
fixed to the treatise are some commendatory 
verses by Warner, South, and H. Crosby; the 
preface to the reader is dated from Wotton, 
11 July 1609. A second edition, with com- 
mendatory verses by Wither, and a frontis- 
piece, appeared in 1623. The third edition 
(1634) is printed in phonetic spelling, under 
the title of ‘The Feminin’ Monarchi’, or the 
Histori of Bees.’ A Latin translation by 
Richard Richardson, of Emmanuel College, 
was published in 1673, The most curious part 
of this entertaining book is the bees’ song, a 
stave of musical notes, arranged in triple 
time, to represent the humming of bees at 
swarming. Butler had previously written a 
Latin treatise on rhetoric, ‘Rhetorice: Libri 
Duo. Quorum Prior de Tropis & Figuris, Pos- 
terior de Voce & Gestu precipit,’ 4to, which 
is not known to have been published before 
1629, although the dedicatory epistle to Lord 
Keeper Egerton is dated from Basingstoke 
‘5 Idus Martii 1600” In 1625 Butler pub- 
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lished a treatise displaying considerable learn- 
Ing on affinity as a barto marriage. The title 
of the work is ‘ Suyyéveua. De Propinquitate 
Matrimonium impediente Regula, que una 
omnes guzstionis hujus difficultates facile 
expediat,’ Oxford, 4to. In 1633 appeared 
‘The English Grammar, or the Institution 
of Letters, Syllables, and Words in the Eng- 
lish Tongue. Whereunto is annexed an index 
of words like and unlike,’ Oxford, 4to; 2nd ed. 
1634, Oxford, 4to. The author dwells upon 
the capriciousness of English orthography 
(‘neither our new writers agreeing with the 
old, nor either new nor old among them- 
selves’), and proposes the adoption of a sys- 
tem whereby men should ‘ write altogether 
according to the sound now generally re- 
ceived.’ Butler’s last work was ‘The Prin- 
ciples of Musik in Singing and Setting. With 
the two-fold vse thereof, Ecclesiasticall and 
Civil,’ London, 1636, 4to, dedicated to Prince 
Charles. Hawkins commends this treatise as 
learned and valuable. 


[Wood’s Athenz (ed. Bliss), iii. 209-10, Fasti, 
i. 223, 240; Hist. of Hampshire by Woodward, 
Willis, and Lockhart, iii. 230-2; Fuller’s Wor- 
thies; Hawkins’s History of Music, ed. 1853, 
p. 574.] AUSHE Bs 


BUTLER, CHARLES (1750-1832), ca- 
tholic and legal writer, was the son of James 
Butler, brother of the Rev. Alban Butler 
[q. v.], author of the ‘Lives of the Saints,’ 
and was descended from the ancient family 
of the Butlers of Aston-le-Walls, North- 
amptonshire. James Butler settled in Lon- 
don and carried on the business of a linen- 
draper at the sign of the Golden Ball in 
Pall Mall. There Charles Butler was born 
on 14 Aug. 1750. In his sixth year he was 
sent to a catholic school at Hammersmith, 
kept by a Mr. Plunkett. He remained there 
three years, and was then sent to Esquerchin, 
a school dependent on the English college 
at Douay, to which college, after three years, 
he was removed. He continued his studies 
to the end of rhetoric. About 1766 he re- 
turned to England, and in 1769 began the 
study of the law under Mr. Maire, a catho- 
lic conveyancer. On the decease of that 
gentleman he was placed under the care of 
Mr. Duane, a catholic conveyancer of much 
greater eminence. Here he formed a close 
friendship with John Scott, afterwards Lord 
Eldon, who, after attaining to legal emi- 
nence, did not forget his old fellow-student. 
In 1775 Butler set up in business for him- 
self, and entered at Lincoln’s Inn. At this 
period a catholic could not be called to the 
bar nor hold any official position. In these 
circumstances Butler commenced practice 
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under the bar as a conveyancer, which de- 
partment of the profession was then be- 
coming particularly celebrated, and counted 
among its members Fearne, Booth, Duane, 
Shadwell, and others nearly as famous. For 
many years he was in the full swing of prac- 
tice, and he was at the head of his profession 
as a landed property lawyer and a convey- 
ancer until his seventy-fifth year, when he 
experienced a decay in his sight, and his 
business considerably declined. He had nu- 
merous pupils, and he took delight in making 
the fortunes of all the young barristers who 
studied under him. While he was drawing 
deeds, writing opinions, and delivering dicta 
to his pupils, he was editing ‘Coke upon 
Littleton,’in conjunction with Mr. Hargrave, 
or composing some literary work. He would 
steal from his home, even in midwinter, at 
four in the morning, taking his lantern, light- 
ing the fire in his chamber, and setting dog- 
gedly to work till breakfast-time. The whole 
of the day afterwards was given to the ordi- 
nary routine of business. 

In the 31st George III, c. 32, an act passed 
for the relief of the catholics, a clause was 
inserted (§ 6), as it was understood by the 
instrumentality of Lord Eldon, then solicitor- 
general, for dispensing with the necessity of 
a barrister taking the oath of supremacy or 
the declaration against transubstantiation. 
Soon after the passing of this statute Butler 
availed himself of its provisions, and in 1791 
he was called to the bar, being the first ca- 
tholic barrister since the revolution of 1688. 
He took this degree rather for the sake of 
the rank than with any intention of going 
into court, and he never argued any case at 
the bar, except the celebrated one of ‘ Chol- 
mondeley v. Clinton’ before Sir Thomas Plu- 
mer and the House of Lords. His argument 
is printed at great length in the reports of 
Merivale and of Jacob and Walker. In 1831 
the lord chancellor (Brougham) informed 
him that, if he chose to accept a silk gown, he 
was desirous of giving it to him, and he was 
accordingly called within the bar and made 
a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. He took the 
honour, however, without any view to prac- 
tice, and he never appeared in court except 
on the day on which he received his rank, 
when the lord chancellor departed from the 
common rule and complimented him on his 
advancement. This honour was thrown open 
to him by the catholic relief act. 

Butler acted as secretary to the committees 
formed for promoting the abolition of the 
penal laws. The first of these committees 
was appointed in 1782 at a general meeting 
of the English catholics. It consisted of 
five members, all laymen ; it was to continues 
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for five years, and its object was to promote 
and attend to the affairs of the catholic body 
in England. Dr. (afterwards bishop) Milner, 
who was Butler’s constant and uncompro- 
mising antagonist, writing in 1820, says that 
‘here probably begins that system of lay 
interference in the ecclesiastical affairs of 
English catholics which ... . has perpetu- 
ated disorder, divisions, and irreligion among 
too many of them for nearly the last forty 
years.’ The only measure which engaged 


the attention of the committee was an abor- | 
tive scheme for the establishment of a regu- | 


lar hierarchy by the appointment of bishops 
in ordinary instead of vicars apostolic. This 
first committee was succeeded by another, 
formed in 1787, consisting of ten lay mem- 
bers, to whom were added, in the year follow- 
ing, three ecclesiastics. In 1788 the com- 
mittee resolved that Butler, their secretary, 
should prepare a bill for the repeal of the 
laws against the catholics. This was accom- 
panied by a declaration of catholic princi- 
ples, known as the ‘Protestation,’ which 
was transmitted to the vicars-apostolic, and 
eventually, but very reluctantly, signed by 
them. The committee soon framed an oath 
containing a new profession of faith, in which 
they adopted the extraordinary name of Pro- 
testing Catholic Dissenters. The oath was 
formally condemned by the unanimous deci- 
sion of the four vicars-apostolic (October 


1789), but in spite of this Butler wrote an | 


‘ Appeal’ addressed to the catholics of Eng- 
land, in defence of the ‘ protestation’ and 
‘oath, which appeal was signed by two cle- 


rical and five lay members of the committee, | 


who also signed a long letter to the vicars- 
apostolic, remonstrating against their cen- 
sure. These papers form the contents of the 
first of the three famous ‘blue books,’ so 
called from their being stitched up in blue, 
or rather purple covers. Two of the vicars- 
apostolic died soon after the condemnation 
of the oath, and these deaths led to active 
intrigues on the part of the committee to 
procure the appointment of two successors 
who might favour their views. Various pub- 
lications appeared, the object of which was 
to persuade the clergy and laity that they 
had a right to choose their own bishops and 
to procure their consecration by any bishop 
without reference tothe pope. This scheme 


having been appointed by the holy see, they 
joined with Dr. Walmesley, the vicar-apo- 
stolic of the western district, in an encycli- 
cal letter, condemning the proposed oath 
and disapproving the appellation of protest- 
ing catholic dissenters. Instead of submit- 
ting, however, the committee published a 
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‘protest,’ drawn up by Butler, against the 
encyclical, and pressed forward the bill con- 
taining the condemned oath. At this junc- 
ture Dr. Milner was appointed by the two 
new vVicars-apostolic to act as their agent, 
and he exerted himself to the utmost to cir- 
cumyent the designs of the committee. His 
efforts were crowned with success. Soon 
after the bill was introduced the ministry 
obliged the committee to drop their new ap- 
pellation, and they resumed their proper 
name of Roman catholics. The condemned 
oath was discarded by parliament, and the 


| Irish oath of 1778 was substituted for it, as 


the bishops had petitioned. 

After the passing of the bill on 7 June 
1791 the services of the committee were no 
longer required, but the members determined 
to preserve its principles and spirit in another 
association. Accordingly the Cis-AlpineClub 
was established (12 April 1792), its avowed 
object being ‘to resist any ecclesiastical in- 
terference which may militate against the 


freedom of English catholics.’ Eventually 


a reconciliation was effected between the 


| members of the club and the vicars-apostolic, 


by means of what was called at the time 
‘the mediation,’ and the catholic board was 
founded in 1808. At a later period Butler 
was strongly in favour of giving the govern- 
ment a veto on the appointment of catholic 
bishops, and this led him into another fierce 
conflict with Milner, who again achieved a 


triumph. Butler was, in fact, an ultra-Galli- 
_can in regard to his religious views, while 


his political opinions coincided with those of 
his distinguished friend, Charles James Fox, 
and his sympathy was with the French revo- 
lution in its civil, though not in its religious, 
aspect. Towards the close of his life he re- 
tracted some of the opinions contained in his 
writings, and, to quote the words of a per- 
sonal friend of his, ‘he then became a Gallican 
within the limits of orthodoxy.’ He died at 
his house in Great Ormond Street, London, 
on 2 June 1832, aged 82. He married Mary, 
daughter of John Eyston, of East Hen- 


| dred, in Berkshire, and left two surviving 


daughters. The elder, Mary, married Lieut.- 
colonel Charles Stonor, and Theresia, the 
younger, became the wife of Andrew Lynch, 


of Lynch Castle, in the town of Galway. 


His portrait has been engraved by Sievier 
fell through, and two new vicars-apostolic | : : ¢ _ 


from a painting by Barry. 

As a lawyer he will be remembered chiefly 
on account of his having continued and com- 
pleted Hargrave’s edition of ‘Coke upon Lit- 
tleton.” In 1785 Hargrave relinquished his 
part of this arduous undertaking, having an- 
notated to folio 190, being nearly one half 


| of the work, which consists of 393 folios, 
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The other half was undertaken by Butler, 
and published in 1787. The merits of this 
edition of Lord Coke’s first institute have 
been proved by numerous reprints, and But- 
ler’s notes have been universally considered 
the most valuable part of the work. In 1809 
he brought out the sixth edition of Fearne’s 
‘Essay on Contingent Remainders,’ 


published in 6 vols. in 1817, comprise: In 


vol. i. ‘Hore Biblice,’ being a connected | 


series of notes on the text and literary his- 
tory of the bibles or sacred books of the Jews 
and christians; and on the bibles or books 
accounted sacred by the Mahometans, Hin- 
dus, Parsees, Chinese, and Scandinavians. 
This work, published first in 1797, has been 
franslated into French. In vol. ii., ‘ History 


of the Geographical and Political Revolutions | 


of the Empire of Germany,’ originally pub- 


lished in 1806. ‘Hore Juridice: Subsecive,’ | 


or notes on the Grecian, Roman, Feudal, and 
Canon Law, published first in 1804. In vol. 
iii., ‘ Lives of Fénelon, Bossuet, Boudon, De 
Rancé, Kempis, and Alban Butler. In vol. 
iv., ‘An Historical and Literary Account of 
the Formularies, Confessions of Faith, or 
Symbolic Books of the Roman Catholic, 
Greek, and principal Protestant Churches,’ 
published originally in 1816; and various 
essays. In vol. v., ‘Historical Memoirs of 
the Church of France.’ 

Among his works not included in the above 


collection are: 1. ‘ Biographical Account of | 
the Chancellor ! Hépital and of the Chancel- 


lor d’Aguesseau, with a short historical no- 
tice of the Mississippi scheme,’ 1814. 2. ‘ His- 
torical Memoirs of the English, Irish, and 
Scottish Catholics since the Reformation ; 
with a succinct account of the principal events 
in the ecclesiastical history of this country 
antecedent to that period, and in the histories 
of the established church and the dissenting 
congregations,’ 4vols., London, 1819-21, 8vo; 
8rd edit., considerably augmented, 4 vols., 
London, 1822, 8vo, This book contains much 
useful information, but Butler’s statements 
should be received with caution. Some of 
them are corrected in Bishop Milner’s ‘ Sup- 
plementary Memoirs of English Catholics,’ 
1820. 8. ‘Continuation of the Rev. Alban 


Butler’s Lives of the Saints to the Present | 
Time,’ with some biographical accounts of | 


the Holy Family, Pope Pius VI, Cardinal 
Ximenes, Cardinal Bellarmine, Bartholomew 
de Martyribus, and St. Vincent of Paul; with 
a republication of his historical memoirs of 
the Society of Jesus, 1823, 4. ‘ Reminis- 
cences, 4th ed., 2 vols. 1824. 5. ‘ The 
Book of the Roman Catholic Church,’ in a 
series of letters addressed to Robert Southey, 
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Esq., on his ‘Book of the Church,’ 1895. 
Southey’s rejoinder was entitled ‘ Vindiciz 
EcclesizA nglicane,’ 1826, and Dr. Phillpotts, 
afterwards bishop of Exeter, answered the 
theological part of Butler’s book. Altogether 
ten replies appeared on the protestant side; 
another reply was composed by the Rev. 


E ; i ' Richard Garnett, but this still remains in 
His ‘Philological and Biographical Works,’ | 


manuscript. To these Butler rejoined in the 
two following publications: 6. ‘A Letter 
to the Right Rev. C. J. Blomfield, bishop of 
Chester, in vindication of a passage in the 
Book of the Roman Catholic Church, censured 
in a Letter addressed to the Author, by his 
lordship,’ 1825. 7. ‘ Vindication of the Book 


_ of the Roman Catholic Church,’ 1826. After 


the appearance of the ‘ Vindication,’ six ad- 
ditional replies were published by the writers 
on the protestant side of the question, in re- 
ference to which Butler added an Appendix 
to his ‘ Vindication.’ 8. ‘The Life of Eras- 
mus, with Historical Remarks on the state 
of Literature between the tenth and six- 
teenth Centuries,’ 1825. 9. ‘The Life of 
Hugo Grotius, with brief Minutes of the 
Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of 
the Netherlands,’ 1826. 10. ‘Memoir of the 
Life of Henry Francis d’Aguesseau, with an 
account of the Roman and Canon Law,’ 1880. 

His letter-books, containing transcripts of 
his correspondence between 1808 and 1818, 
are preserved in the British Museum (Addit. 
MSS, 25127-25129). These valuable vo- 
lumes were presented to the museum by Mr. 
William Heslop, who rescued them from de- 
struction as waste paper. 

[Rev. W. J. Amherst on the Jubilee of Eman- 
cipation in Catholic Progress, 1879-84; C. But- 
ler’s Reminiscences, and his Memoirs of English 
Catholies; Catholic Magazine and Review (Bir- 
mingham, 1831-4), i. 571, ii. 262, 448, 461, v. 
206; Catholicon, iv. 184; Dibdin’s Literary Re- 
miniscences, i. 129; Edinburgh Catholic Maga- 
zine (1832-8), i. 101, 166; Evans’s Cat. of En- 
graved Portraits, ii. 65; Gent, Mag., N.S., cii. 
(ii.), 269, 661; Georgian Era, iii. 568 ; Prefaces 
to Hargrave and Butler’s edition of Coke upon 
Littleton; Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. 257; 
Home and Foreign Review, ii. 536; Husen- 
beth’s Life of Bishop Milner; Legal Observer, 
iv. 113; Addit. MSS. 25127-25129, 28167 ff. 
85-87; Martineau’s Hist. of England (1850), ii. 
190; Milner’s Supplementary Memoirs of Eng- 
lish Catholies ; Moore’s Journals and Corrresp. 
iv. 261, v. 19; Nichols’s Illust. of Lit. v. 615, 
618, 680, 692, viii. 333; Notes and Queries 
(2nd series), viii. 494; Pamphleteer, Nos. 2, 14, 
45, 49; Parr’s Life and Works, viii. 505-12 ; 
Southey’s Life and Corresp. y. 204, 207, 234; 
Tablet, 17 April, 1875, p. 493.] AEM OE 


BUTLER, EDMUND (d. 1551), arch- 
bishop of Cashel, illegitimate son of Piers. 
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eighth Earl of Ormonde, studied at Oxford, 
became a canon regular of St. Augustine, and 
was appointed prior of the abbey of that order 
at Athassel in the county of Tipperary. In 
1524 Butler was nominated by the pope to the 
archbishopric of Cashel, with permission to 
retain the priory of Athassel. The consecra- 
tion of Butler took place in 1527. He was 
a member of the privy council in Ireland, 
held a provincial synod at Limerick in 1529, 
and, on the dissolution of religious houses 
in Ireland, surrendered the abbey of Athas- 
sel to the crown. 

Butler was present in the parliament at 
Dublin in 1541 which enacted the statute 
conferring the title of ‘King of Ireland’ on 
Henry VIII and his heirs, The communica- 
tion addressed to the king on this subject, 
bearing the signature of the Archbishop of 
Cashel, has been reproduced on plate Ixxi 
in the third part of ‘Facsimiles of National 
Manuscripts of Ireland.’ Butler’s autograph 
and archiepiscopal seal were attached to the 
‘Complaint’ addressed to Henry VIII in 
1542 by ‘the Gentlemen, Inheritors, and 
Freeholders of the county of Tipperary.’ 
This document also appears in the same 
‘Facsimiles.’ A letter from Butler to the 
Protector, Somerset, in 1548, is preserved 
among the state papers in the Public Record 
Office, London. In 1549-50 Butler took part 
at Limerick with James, Earl of Desmond, and 
the king’s commissioners, in the enactment 
of ordinances for the government of Munster. 
References to Butler and his proceedings 
concerning public affairs in the districts of 
Treland with which he was connected occur 
in the English governmental correspondence 
of his time. Butler died in March 1550-1, 
and was buried in the cathedral, Cashel, 
under an elaborate marble monument which 
he had erected, but which does not now exist. 

[Wood’s Athenze Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 757; Archie- 
piscoporum Casselliensium Vite, 1626; Ware’s 
Bishops of Ireland, i. 482-3; Hibernia Sacra, 
1717; State Papers, Ireland; Annals of the King- 
dom of Ireland, 1848; Shirley’s Original Letters, 
1851; Brady’s Episcopal Succession, 1876.] 
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BUTLER, Str EDWARD GERARD 
(1770-1825), one of the heroes of the affair 
at Villiers-en-Couche, entered the army by 
purchasing a cornetcy in the 15th light dra- 
goonsin 1792. Hewasatoncesent to Flanders 
on the outbreak of the war in 1793, and on 
24 April 1794 was one of the officers of the two 
companies of his regiment which overthrew 
a French army and saved the life of the em- 
peror. Landrecy was closely invested by the 
Austrian and English armies, when a corps 
of 10,000 Frenchmen moved from Cesar’s 
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camp to raise the siege. Their march was 
so rapid that they were close to the allied 
lines, and on the point of taking the emperor 
himself prisoner as he was riding along the 
road almost unattended, when General Otto 
perceived the danger, and ordered the onl 
cavalry he had at hand, namely, 160 of the 
15th light dragoons and 112 Austrian hus- 
sars, to charge the French, in order rather to 
save the emperor than to defeat the enemy. 
They charged, and the French were seized 
with an unaccountable panic and fled, leav- 
ing three guns behind them. For thisgallant 
charge the emperor conferred upon every one 
of the eight English officers who were Pe 
the order of Maria Theresa, and the king of 
England, at the emperor’s request, knighted 
themall, Butler had been promoted lieutenant 
in the 11th light dragoons in May 1794, and he 
was in 1796 gazetted major without purchase 
in the newly raised 87th regiment. Withithe 
served in the West Indies in 1797 at Trinidad 
and Porto Rico, and remained in garrison 
there till 1802. In 1804 he was promoted 
lieutenant-colonel, and in 1806 the 87th was 
ordered to form part of the expedition under 
Sir Samuel Auchmuty to Monte Video. In 
the attack on Monte Video Butler especially 
distinguished himself, and also in White- 
locke’s attempt on Buenos Ayres, where the 
87th had 17 officers and 400 men killed and 
wounded. From 1807 to 1810, while the 
2nd battalion, under Colonel Hugh Gough, 
was distinguishing itself in the Peninsula, 
the Ist battalion of the 87th, under Butler, 
garrisoned the Cape of Good Hope. In1810 
he was second in command of a force ordered 
from the Cape to assist Major-general A ber- 
cromby in the reduction of the Mauritius, but 
the island was already taken when the contin- 
gent arrived. Nevertheless, though he saw 
no more service, Butler was promoted colonel 
in 181] and major-general in 1814, and made 
a C.B. in 1815. He died in Normandy in 
June 1825. 


[Royal Military Calendar, ed. 1820, forthe affair 
of Villiers-en-Couche, and contemporary journals; 
Records of 87th Regiment.] H. M. 8. 


BUTLER, Lapy ELEANOR (1745 ?- 
1829), recluse of Llangollen, wasthe youngest 
daughter of Walter Butler, by Ellen, daughter 
of Nicholas Morres of Latargh, Tipperary. Her 
father was a collateral descendant and only 
lineal representative of James Butler, second 
duke of Ormonde, who had been attainted in 
1715. Her brother John (1740-1795) claimed 
the Irish titles of his family, which had been 
forfeited by the act of attainder, and in 1791 
he was acknowledged seventeenth earl of Or- 
monde by the Irish House of Lords. Therank 
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of an earl’s daughter was at the same time 
bestowed on Eleanor and her sisters. Some 
years previously—in 1774 according to one 
account, and in 1779 according to another— 
Lady Eleanor and a friend, Sarah Ponsonby, 
daughter of Chambre Brabazon Ponsonby, 
cousin of theEar] of Besshorough, had resolved 
to live together in complete isolation from so- 
ciety. According to a writer in ‘Notes and 
Queries,’ 4th ser. iv. 12, they were both born 
on the same day of the same year at Dublin, 
and lost their parents at the same time. But 
the obituary notice of Miss Ponsonby in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1831, pt. i. 272, is 
probably correct in making her ten years 
younger than her companion. Their relatives 
dissuaded them from their plan, and, when 
they first left their homes, brought them 
back. Soon afterwards, however, they made 
their way to a cottage at Plasnewydd in the 
vale of Llangollen, accompanied by a maid- 
servant, Mary Caryll. Their names were not 
known in the neighbourhood, and they were 
called ‘the ladies of the vale.’ Here they 
lived in complete seclusion for some fifty 
years, and neither left the cottage for a single 
night until their deaths. Their devotion to 
each other and their eccentric manners gave 
them wide notoriety. AJl tourists in Wales 
sought introduction to them, and many made 
the journey to Llangollen for the special pur- 
pose of visiting them. Foreigners of distinc- 
tion figured largely among their visitors, and 
they received a number of orders from mem- 
bers of the Bourbon family. In 1796 Miss 
Anna Seward wrote a poem, ‘ Llangollen 
Vale, in their honour. In September 1802 
she addressed a poetical farewell to them. 
Madame de Genlis, another visitor, has given 
an account of them in her ‘Souvenirs de 
Félicie.’ De Quincey saw them during his 
Welsh ramble (Confessions, 1856, p.121). In 
1828 Prince Piickler-Muskau saw them at 
their cottage, and wrote a very elaborate de- 
scription of them. He says that his grand- 
father had visited them half a century before, 
that ‘the two celebrated virgins’ were ‘ cer- 
tainly the most celebrated in Europe.’ Ac- 
cording to the prince they were invariably 
dressed in a semi-masculine costume. Lady 
Eleanor Butler died 2 June 1829, and her 
companion, Miss Ponsonby, died 8 Dec. 1831. 
With their servant, Mary Caryll, who died 
before either of them, they lie buried in Plas- 
newydd churchyard under a triangular pyra- 
mid inscribed with their names. Portraits of 
them and their cottage are often met with. A 
painting of them by Lady Leighton has been 
engraved by Lane. 
[Gent. Mag. 1829, ii. 175-6, and 1832, i. 274; 
Notes and Queries, 4th ser. iv. 12, 220 (where 
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Prince Piickler’s account is translated from his 
Briefe eines Verstorbenen, Stuttgart, 1831, i, 18- 
22); Burke’s Patrician (1841), v. 485; Brit. Mag. 
(ed. S. C. Hall), 1830, p. 8; Burke’s Peerage, s.v. 
‘Ormonde’; Seward’s Letters, iii. 70-80, 345.] 
Samii: 


BUTLER, GEORGE, D.D. (1774-1853), 
head master of Harrow and dean of Peter- 
borough, was born in Pimlico, London, 5 July 
1774, being the second son of the Rev. Wee- 
den Butler, the elder [q. v. ], by Anne, daughter 
of Isaac Louis Giberne. He was educated in 
his father’s school, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, and 
then became a foundation scholar of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, where he was 
senior wrangler and senior Smith’s prizeman, 
January 1794, graduated B.A. in the same 
year, took his M.A. 1797, and his B.D. and 
D.D. in 1804 and 1805. His college elected 
him a fellow, and for some years he acted as 
mathematical lecturer, and then as classical 
tutor. It was also probably during this period 
that he commenced keeping his terms at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. He was elected a public ex- 
aminer at Cambridge in 1804, and in 1805 was 
nominated one of the eight select preachers 
before the university. In April 1805 he 
became head-master of Harrow School in 
succession to Dr. Joseph Drury. In 1814 he 
was presented by his college to the rectory 
of Gayton, Northamptonshire. He continued 
in his arduous office at Harrow until 1829, 
when, after a head-mastership of four and 
twenty years, he retired to the living of Gay- 
ton, and devoted himself with the same un- 
wearied zeal to the duties of a parish priest 
In November 1836 he was named chancellor 
of the diocese of Peterborough, and he was 
appointed by Sir Robert Peel to the deanery 
of Peterborough 3 Nov. 1842. Few men 
could compete with Butler in versatility of 
mind, and in the variety of his accomplish- 
ments. Besides his great mathematical at- 
tainments he was also a distinguished clas- 
sical scholar, and spoke German, French, 
and Italian with correctness and fluency. 
He was practically versed in chemistry and 
other branches of physical science. He was 
a good physician and draughtsman, and he 
excelled in all athletic exercises. His affec- 
tion for Harrow School, in the service of 
which so many of the most active years 
of his life had been passed, amounted to a 
passion, and he maintained with his suc- 
cessors a constant and most friendly inter- 
course. On leaving Harrow he was pre- 
sented by his pupils and others who had left 
the school with a piece of plate of the value 
of nearly 5007. His latter years were years 
of suffering ; in 1849 disease of the heart de- 
clared itself, and a gradual failure of sight 
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ensued, ending in almost total blindness. 
His death was quite sudden; while seated 
at table with his family he became rapidly 
insensible, and in the course of ten minutes 
passed away, almost without a struggle, at 
the Deanery, Peterborough, 30 April 1853. 
He was buried at Gayton church. A mo- 
nument by Richard Westmacott, R.A., to 
the memory of Butler was erected in Har- 
row Church in July 1854, He married, 
18 March 1818, Sarah Maria, eldest daughter 
of John Gray of Wembley Park, Middlesex. 
Four sons obtained distinguished honours at 
the universities. His youngest son, Henry 
Montagu, headmaster of Harrow from 1859 
to 1885, was appointed master of Trinity 


College, Cambridge, in 1886. His published 185% l 
justice, and after ashort absence in England, 
during which the office was held by Maurice 


work includes: 1, ‘ Extracts from the Com- 
munion Service of the Church,’ 1839 ; second 
edition 1842, 2. ‘Statutes of Peterborough 
Cathedral, translated by G. Butler, 1853. 
3. ‘Harrow, a selection of the Lists of the 
School, 1770-1828, with annotations upon 
the later fortunes of the scholars,’ 1849. He 
also published two sermons preached respec- 
tively in 1830 and 1843. 

[Gent. Mag. xxxix. 662-64 (1853), and xlii. 
153-54 (1854); Illustrated London News, xxii. 
343, 483 (1853), and xxv. 257 (1854).] G.C.B. 


BUTLER, GEORGE SLADE (1821- 
1882), antiquary, was the son of Richard 
Weeden Butler, a surgeon in large practice 
at Rye, Sussex, by his third wife, Rhoda 
Jane, only daughter of Daniel Slade, of Lon- 
don and Rye. 


ton, and, adopting the law as his future pro- 
fession, was admitted a solicitor in Hilary 
term, 1843. He soon attained considerable 
business in his native town, where, amon 
other valuable appointments, he held the 
town-clerlship and the registrarship of the 
county court. His‘Topographica Sussexiana,’ 
which originally appeared in the‘ Collections’ 
of the Sussex Archeological Society, and was 
afterwards reprinted in one volume, is a cre- 
ditable attempt towards forming a list of the 
various publications relating to the county. 
Butler also contributed to the same serial 
many papers on the antiquities of Rye, where 
he died, 11 April 1882. He had been elected 
a ergo of the Society of Antiquaries in March 
1862, 

[Information from Mr. Slade Butler ; Hastings 
and St. Leonards News, 21 April 1882; Hast- 
ings and St. Leonards Independent, 13 April 
1882; Law List.] G. G. 


BUTLER, JAMES, second Eanrt or Or- 
MONDE (1331-1382), was descended from the 
same tamily as Theobald Butler [q. v.] The 


Born at Rye, 4 March 1821, Ye died on 18 Oct. 1382 in his castle of Knoc- 


he was educated at a private school at Brigh- | 
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grandfather of the second earl of Ormonde 
was created earl of Carrick, but this title, 
according to Mr. J. H. Round, was not in- 
herited by the son, who was created earl of 
Ormonde after his marriage to Eleanor de 
Bohun, granddaughter of Edward I. The se- 
cond earl, surnamed the ‘noble earl’ (because 
the son of a princess), was born at Kilkenny 
on4 Oct. 1331. On his father’s death in 1837-8 
he was given in ward to Maurice, earl of Des- 
mond, and afterwards to Sir John d’Arcy, 
whose daughter he married during his mino- 
rity. His royal descent, as well as his per- 
sonal services, commended him to the favour 
of Edward III and Richard II, from whom he 
received many grants of lands. On 18 April 
1359 he was made viceroy of Ireland as lord 


FitzThomas, earl of Kildare, he was again ap- 
pointed on 15 March 1360. When Lionel, 
duke of Clarence, was sent to Ireland as vice- 
roy in 1361 in order to take more energetic 
measures for its reduction, he was appointed 
one of the three chief officers of his army at 
the pay of 4s.a day. He did great service 
in assisting the prince, and, according to re- 
cords preserved in the corporation books of 
Kilkenny, slew at Teagstoffin, in the county 
of Kilkenny, 600 of MacMorrogh’s men on 
the feast of St. Kenelm, 1362. During 
Lionel’s absence in 1364-6 he was appointed 
deputy along with Sir Thomas Dale. He 
was again made lord justice in 1376, and con- 
tinued in this office till the first of Richard II. 


topher, and was buried in the cathedral of 
St. Canice, Kilkenny. He left one son, James, 
who succeeded him as third earl. 


[Carte’s Life of the Duke of Ormonde (Oxford 


8 ed. 1851), i. Ixx-i; Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, 


iv. pp. 8, 9; Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ireland; Genea- 
logist, new ser, vol. ii. (1885), p. 188.] T. F. H. 
BUTLER, JAMES, fourth Earn or Or- 
MONDE (d. 1452), commonly called the 
‘white earl,’ son of the third earl of Ormonde 
[see under Burier, Jamgs, second earl], and 
Anne, daughter of John, Lord Welles, suc- 
ceeded his father in September 1405, not 


| being at that time of full age. Owing tothe 


care his father had taken in his education, he 
excelled in learning most of the noblemen of 
his time. While still under age, he was in 
1407 appointed deputy during the absence of 
Sir Stephen Scrope in England. After the 
arrival soon afterwards of Thomas of Lan- 
caster, the lord-lieutenant, he contracted 
with him an intimate friendship, and in 1412 
accompanied him on his travels in France. 
Having attended Henry V in his French 
wars, he was on his return appointed in 1420 
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lord-lieutenant. In 1422 he invaded the ter- constituted a commissioner, to whom the 
ritory of the O’Mores, and pursued his army | town and castle of Calais, with other French 
through the red bog of Athy, when, accord- fortresses, were committed for five years. In 
ing to the chroniclers, the sun favoured him | 1451 he was appointed lord-deputy of Ireland 
by miraculously standing still for three | in the absence of the Duke of York, and on 
hours. Violent feuds had long existed be- | the death of his father he was in 1453 ap- 
tween the Butlers and the Talbots, and in pointed viceroy for ten years. In the same 
1422 Sir John Talbot arraigned the Earl of , year, along with the Earl of Salisbury and 
Ormonde for treason, but the crown and_ other greatlords, he undertook the guarding 
council in 1423 ordered the annulment of | of the seas for three years, receiving the ton- 
all proceedings connected with the dispute. nage and poundage to support the charge 
After the death of Henry V, the Earl of Or- | thereof. On 13 March 1455 he was appointed 
monde was replaced in the government of | lord high treasurer of England, and shortly 
Ireland by Edmund Mortimer, but on several | afterwards fought for the king at the battle 
occasions he acted as deputy before he was of St. Albans, when, the Yorkists prevailing, 
again appointed viceroy in 1440, Attempts he fled, casting his armour into a ditch. He 
were again made by the Talbots to overthrow was superseded as lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
his influence, and Richard Talbot, archbishop by the Duke of York, but in 87 Henry VI 
of Dublin, having been delegated in Novem- was restored to the post of lord-treasurer, and 
ber 1441 to lay various requests before the next year madea knight of the Garter. Soon 
king, took the opportunity of representing afterwards he fitted out a fleet of five ships 
the advantages that would accrue to Ireland | at Genoa, with which he sailed to the 
by his removal from office; but notwith-| Netherlands against the Earl of Warwick, 
standing this he was appointed lord-lieu-| but returned before the battle of Wakefield 
tenant in 1448. Owing, however, to repre-| on 31 Dec. 1460, in which he commanded a 
sentations that he was old and feeble, he was | wing of the army which enclosed and slew 
dismissed in 1446. In 1447 John Talbot, | the Duke of York. On 2 Feb. 1461, along 
earl of Shrewsbury, who had succeeded him | with the Harl of Pembroke, he suffered a dis- 
as lord-lieutenant, accused him of high trea- | astrous defeat from Edward, earl of March, 
son, but the king dismissed the complaint, | at Mortimer’s Cross, and on 29 March was 
and by patent, 20 Sept. 1448, declared that | taken prisoner at the battle of Towton, York- 
‘no one should dare, on pain of his indigna-| shire. He is said to have been beheaded at 
tion, to revive the accusation or reproach of | Newcastle on 1 May following. In the first 
his conduct.’ He died at Atherdee in the | parliament of Edward IV he was attainted, 
county of Louth, on 23 Aug. 1452. He spe-' along with his brothers John and Thomas, 
cially interested himself in history and anti- and his estates forfeited and resumed. As 
quities, and bequeathed lands to the College he left no issue, the earldom of Wiltshire 
of Heralds. By his first wife, Johan, daughter lapsed with him, but he was succeeded in 
of Gerald, fifth earl of Kildare, he had three the earldom of Ormonde by his brother, Sir 
sons—successively earls of Ormonde—and John de Ormonde. 
two daughters; but by his second wife, | [Stow’s Annals ; Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 235 ; 
Elizabeth, daughter of Lord Bergavenny and Lodge’s Peerage of Treland, iv. 14-16; Carte’s 
widow of Lord Grey, he had no issue. Life of the Duke of Ormonde (Oxford ed. 1851), 
Carte’s Life of the Duke of Ormonde (Oxford | i: Lxxix-Ixxxi; The Ormonde Attainders, by 
vt 1851), i. Ixxiv_viii; Lodge’s Peerage of Ire- Hubert Hall, in the Genealogist, new ser. i. 76-9; 


: ; » Vt : The Barony of Arklow, by J. H. Round, in 
land, ivdi—14; Gilbert's Viceroys a4 nd vol. i. of Foster’s Collectanea oneness 
ieee cigs sheers 


BUTLER, JAMES, fifth Eart or Or-| BUTLER, JAMES (72. 1631-1634), mili- 
monpDBand Eartor WILTSHIRE (1420-1461), | tary adventurer, was one of the many mem- 
was the eldest son of James Butler, the fourth bers of the Irish house of Butler who in the 
earl [q. v.], by Johan, daughter of Gerald, seventeenth century gained reputation - 
fifth earl of Kildare, and was born on 24 Nov. | soldiers. Not less than six officers u the 
1420. He was knighted when very young by name appear to be distinguishable in t 1e im- 
Henry VI, and he attended Richard, duke of perial service during the thirty years zee 
York, regent of France, in his expedition into |The James Butler in question is said to i . 
that kingdom. On account of his zealous sup- | belonged to the branch of his ae Ze a 

ort of the Lancastrian interest, he was on | traced its origin to the first pe ae : 
8 July 1449, during the lifetime of his father, garret, the second son of Pierce, eigl : re 2 
created a peer of England by the title of earl! Ormonde and Ossory (q. v. } 3 is te me 
of Wiltshire, In the following year he was | with in Poland, where he levied at his own 
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expense a regiment of not less than fifteen 
companies (ten being the usual number in the 
imperialarmy). Very possibly, since Gustavus 
Adolphus is said to have cherished a deadly 
hatred against him, he was the Butler who, 
after having in 1627 shared in a defeat of 
the Poles near Danzig, in the following year 
contributed to the Polish success against 
the Swedes at Osterode. It wascertainly he 
who early in 1631 opportunely brought up 
his regiment, which was largely ofticered 
by Irishmen, including his kinsman Walter 
Butler [q. v.], to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, in 
Silesia, where the imperialists under Tiefen- 
bach were awaiting the approach of Gustavus 
Adolphus at the head ofa much superior force. 
Before the arrival ofthe Swedes, James Butler, 
in order if possible to obtain more soldiers 
and supplies for Frankfort, proceeded to the 
camp of Tilly, who was marching upon Mag- 
deburg. Butler came too late, but he appears 
to have taken part in the siege of Magdeburg, 
the result of which terribly avenged the fall 
of Frankfort. After the capture of Magde- 
burg and before the battle of Breitenfeld he 
appears to have rejoined Tiefenbach, who had 
invaded Lusatia with such forces as he could 
command, but whom the news of the great 
defeat of Tilly obliged to retreat into Bohemia, 
where he occupied Nimburg on the Elbe, No- 
vember 1631. A Saxon army under Arnim 
having taken position on the other side of 
the river, Butler was with his Irish regiment, 
as it is now called, sent across a wooden 
bridge to fortify and hold the ¢éte de pont 
on the enemy’s side ; and his defence, ending 
with the burning down of the bridge, was 
so vigorous that finally Arnim returned to 
Prague. 

Not long afterwards, however, the Irish 
colonel, who had many adversaries or rivals, 
quitted the imperial service, and, making use 
of the liberty which he had reserved to him- 
self, returned into Poland, where he fought 
against the Muscovites in the war which 
lasted from 1632 to 1634. He was at least 
in so far consistent in his choice of side, that 
he served against an enemy who on principle 


excluded mercenaries professing the faith of | 


Rome (HERRMANN, Geschichte des russischen 
Reiches, iii. 54). After this nothing certain 
is known of him, for there seems no reason 
for accepting a conjecture which identifies 
him with a Butler said to have fallen at 
Ross in March 16438, fighting on the side of 
the Irish catholics under General Preston 
against the royal troops under the head of 
his house James Butler, twelfth earl (after- 
wards marquis and duke) of Ormonde. 


[Carve’s Itinerarium, pars i. (1st-ed. 1639), 


and the Series Butleriane Prosapie in pars ii, 
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(Ist ed. 1641); La Roche’s Der dreissigjahrige 
Krieg vom militarischen Standpunkte, &c., vol. ii. 
(1851); Hess’s Biographieen &c. zu Schillers 
Wallenstein (1859) pp. 392, 396.] A. W. W. 


BUTLER, JAMES, twelfth Earn and 
first DUKE oF ORMONDE (1610-1688), was the 
eldest son of Thomas, Viscount Thurles, and 
Elizabeth Poyntz, and grandson of Walter 
Butler of Kilcash, eleventh Earl of Ormonde 
in 1614 [q. v.] He was born on 19 Oct. 
1610 at Clerkenwell. His pedigree reaches 
back to Theobald Butler [q. v.], hereditary 
butler of Ireland. His earliest infancy was 
spent at Hatfield under the care of a car- 
penter’s wife, during his parents’ absence, but 
in 1613 they sent for him to Ireland. In 1619 
his father was drowned at sea, and his mother 
then took him back to England and placed 
him at school under a Roman catholic tutor 
at Finchley. On his father’s death he he- 
came, by some legal subtlety, a royal ward, 


| although holding no lands in chief of the 


crown. The king, anxious to bring up the 
head of so powerful a family as a protestant, 
placed him at Lambeth under the tutelage 
of Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, where, 
however, he appears to have received a very 
meagre education, and where, the whole estate 
of his family being in sequestration, he was 
in great want of money, 40/. a year being all 
that was allowedhim. His grandfather [see 
Buriter, WALTER] was released from the 
Fleet prison in 1625, and the youth, who was 
termed by courtesy Lord Thurles, went to 
reside with him in Drury Lane. Here he con- 
tinued for two years in the enjoyment of 
town life, and in constant attendance on the 
court. Upon the occasion of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s projected expedition to Ro- 
chelle, he went to Portsmouth in the hope 
of being allowed to volunteer for service, but 
the duke refused permission on finding that 
he had not secured his grandfather’s consent. 
Six months later he fell in love with his 
cousin, Elizabeth Preston, the sole daughter 
and heir of Richard, earl of Desmond, and 


Elizabeth Butler, the daughter of his grand- 
father’s brother, Earl Thomas. She was her- 
self a ward of the crown, or rather of the 
Earl of Holland, upon whom Charles I had 
bestowed the wardship. A marriage between 


them appeared a convenient way of putting 
an end to the lawsuits between the families, 
and of uniting the Ormonde and Desmond 
estates. The opportune deaths of the Duke 
of Buckingham, who had warmly espoused 
_ the cause of the Desmond family, and of the 
| Earl of Desmond, the lad’s guardian since 
| 1624, removed the chief obstacles to this 
| 8tep; while Lord Holland’s approval was 
purchased for 15,0002. Charles gave his con- 
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sent by letters patent of 8 Sept. 1629, and 
the marriage took place at Christmas of the 
same year. The following year Lord Thurles 
spent with his wife at his uncle’s, Sir Robert 
Poyntz, at Acton in Gloucestershire, where 
he studied Latin for the first time, and at 
the end of 1630 they went to live with his 
grandfather, Earl Walter, at Carrick, until 
his death in 1632, when James succeeded to 
the earldom of Ormonde and Ossory. He 


then made a journey to England, travelling | 


through Scotland, and showed his activity 
by riding from Edinburgh to Ware in three 
days. In the beginning of 1633, his grand- 
mother too having died, he returned to Ire- 


land, accomplishing the whole journey to. 
Carrick between four in the morning of Satur- | 


day and three o’clock on Monday afternoon. 
Throughout his life he was distinguished for 
his physical strength and comeliness, for his 
attention to dress, and for the dignity of his 
carriage. His own tastes were simple—it 
is recorded that his favourite dinner was a 
boiled leg of mutton (Hist. MSS. Comm. 8th 
Rep. 486 5)—but he was careful always to 
observe an almost regal display in the con- 
duct of his household. Upon the arrival of 
Wentworth in Ireland as deputy in July 
1633, Ormonde at once attracted his atten- 
tion, as much by his distinguished appearance 
as by his readiness to assist in raising the 
supplies of which Charles was in need. On 
14 July 1634, at the opening of parliament, 
he carried the sword before Wentworth. 
There shortly occurred a characteristic in- 
stance of his independence of spirit. Went- 
worth, fearing scenes of violence in the par- 
liament, had ordered that none should enter 
wearing their swords. Ormonde refusing to 
give up his sword, and the usher insisting, 
‘the earl told him that if he had his sword it 


should be in his guts, and so marched on to | 


his seat, and was the only peer who sat with 


a sword that day in the house.’ When sent. 


for by Wentworth he replied that he had 
seen the proclamation, but was only obeying 


a higher order, inasmuch as his writ sum- | 


moned him to come to parliament eum gladio 
cinctus. It was clear to Wentworth that he 
must either crush so independent a man or 
make a friend of him; wisely enough he 


determined to take the latter course, and 


shortly reported most highly of him to the 


king, finishing the eulogium with ‘He is_ 


young, but take it from me, a very staid head.’ 
Ormonde and Wentworth lived on the best 
terms until the latter’s death. Ormonde ac- 
tively supported the deputy in the parliament 
of 1640; and when Wentworth left the 
country in April to join Charles, he com- 
mitted to Ormonde the entire care of levy- 
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ing and raising the new army. Since 1631 
he had been in command of a troop of horse, 
and in 1638 had raised a second troop of 
cuirassiers. A regiment of cavalry was now 
given to him; he was made lieutenant-general 
of the horse, and commander-in-chief of all 
the forces in the kingdom during Strafford s 
absence. So active was he in his charge 
that by the middle of July the troops came 
to the rendezvous at Carrickfergus in com- 

lete readiness for action. Ormonde was, 

owever, unable himself to join them in con- 
sequence of his wife’s illness. 

Towards the end of 1640 a remonstrance 
against Strafford’s government was passed by 
the Irish House of Commons and published 
in England, but Ormondesuccessfully opposed 
a similar remonstrance in the House of Lords. 
On the death of Wandesford, Strafford urged 
Charles to make Ormonde deputy ; the oppo- 
sition, however, in the Irish Commons, who 
were now acting in a great degree under the 
inspiration of the English parliament, was 
too strong. He supported Strafford against 
the attacks made upon him in the parliament 
of 1641, and, as chairman of the lords’ com- 
mittee on privileges, strongly opposed the 
commons in the dispute which arose in the 
Fitzgerald case (CartE, Ormond, i. 250, Clar. 
Press edit.) Strafford had, it is stated, urged 
the king, as one of his last requests, that the 
garter which his death left vacant might be 
bestowed upon Ormonde. The latter, how- 
ever, declined it on the ground that such a 
gift might possibly engage some other person 
to the crown, and desired that rewards to 
himself might be reserved until all danger 
was over. This story is vouched for by Sir 
Robert Southwell in his manuscripts, p. 18. 

Upon the news of the outbreak of the re- 
bellion in Ireland in 1641 reaching Charles, 
he at once appointed Ormonde leutenant- 
general of his army. Twice also he sent him 
private instructions to gather into one body 
the Irish army which was being disbanded, 


| and to seize Dublin Castle in his name by 


the authority of the Irish parliament, hoping 
to win the Irish to his cause by the grant of 
religious liberty (GARDINER, Hist. Eng. x. 7, 
ed. 1884). He does not, however, appear 
to have moved in this direction. His pro- 
posal to collect immediately all available 
forces and march against the rebels was 
overruled by the lords justices, who appear 
to have been jealous of his power, and who 
were in correspondence with the English 
commons. Their policy, indeed, appears to 
have been to employ him as little as possible 
in his military capacity, and the jealousy 
with which they regarded him was of the 
greatest disadvantage at the time of the dis- 
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affection of the English pale and the insur- 
rection of Munster. In January 1641-2, 
however, Ormonde made a short expedition 
to drive the rebels out of the Naas, and, 
fresh forces having arrived from England, 


attacked and defeated a body of 3,000 rebels | I 
| were entrenched, on the 12th, but in an as- 


at Killsalghen, and in March he received 
orders from the lords justices to march with 
fire and sword into the pale, after the re- 
bellion had drawn in the catholic gentry of 
English descent. He raised the siege of 
Drogheda, but from the further march on 
Newry which he proposed he was stopped 
by letters of recall from the lords justices. 
The success of the expedition was recognised 
by the English parliament in a letter written 
by the speaker on 9 April, He received their 
approbation a second time in a letter drawn 
up by Hollis on 20 July, accompanied by a 
jewel of the value of 620/., and it is stated that 
on 10 May the House of Commons moved 
the lords to join in an address to the king 
that he should offer Ormonde the garter (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. 147). On 15 March 
he had fought and won the bloody battle of 
Kilrush with great slaughter of the rebels, 
displaying sound generalship and personal 
courage. In June of the same year he was 
employed in quieting Connaught. A dispute 
with Lord Leicester, the lord-lieutenant, on 
the subject of the power of appointment in the 
. army, was ruled by the king in Ormonde’s 
fayour, and a warrant was shortly afterwards 
signed under the great seal, 16 Sept., whereby 
he was appointed to the lieutenant-general- 
ship immediately under the crown instead 
of, as heretofore, under the lord-lieutenant. 
At the same time he was created a marquis 
by the king. His appointment to the inde- 
pendent command of the army was of great 


importance at this juncture, as endeavours | 
were being made to engage the Irish forces | 


for the parliament. The continued obstruc- 
tions, however, from the lords justices, and 
a violent illness which threatened his life, 
prevented him from taking an active part in 
suppressing the rebellion during the autumn 
of 1642. Meantime Thomas Preston had 
landed at Wexford with abundant supplies 
for the rebel army, a general assembly had 
been held at Kilkenny, and a complete politi- 
cal organisation established by the rebels, 
The catholic nobility and gentry having de- 
sired to lay their grievances before Charles, 


Ormonde sent their request to the king, and | 


in January 1642-3 was appointed with others 


by him to receive and transmit their state- | 


ment of grievances. He therefore on 8 Feb. 
sent to Kilkenny to request the discontented 
lords and gentry to send a deputation to 
meet himself and his fellow-commissioners 
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at Drogheda on the 23rd, The meeting took 
place at Trim on 17 March. Meanwhile, 
much against the desire of the lords justices, 
he insisted upon leading the expedition to 
Ross, leaving Dublin on 2 March with 3,000 
men. He reached Ross, in which the rebels 


sault was beaten off, and through want of 
provisions was compelled to raise the siege 
on the 17th, and give battle on the 18th to 
Preston, who had under his command nearly 
7,000 men. In this battle Ormonde showed 
considerable generalship, and won an im- 
portant victory with slight loss. He returned 
to Dublin, where he received from the meet- 
ing at Trim the remonstrance of the rebels, 
which he at once transmitted to Charles. 
The lords justices had taken advantage of his 
absence to write a letter to the king urging 
him on no account to consent to a peace, but 
they refused to accept Ormonde’s motion for 
sending also an account of the present state 
of the country, and Ormonde, to counteract 
them, drew up, in conjunction with other 
leading loyalists, an account of the desperate 
condition of the army and the immediate 
need of further help. Charles, however, was 
not capable of sending the required assistance, 
nor could it be obtained from the English 
parliament. On 23 April, therefore, the king 
sent Ormonde a commission, ‘ with all secresy 
and conyenient expedition,’ to treat with the 
rebels and agree to a cessation of arms. 
Meantime, in Leinster, Munster, and Con- 
naught the rebels had been carrying all be- 
fore them, and it was only in Ulster that 
they were severely checked in the rout of 
Owen O’Neile by the Scotch forces under 
Stewart. The treaty for the cessation began 
in June, but, through Ormonde’s refusal to 
accept the conditions of the rebels, was broken 
offin July. The Scotch had now declared 
for the parliament and raised an army against 
the king; peace in Ireland became more than 
ever necessary, and on 2 July Ormonde re- 
ceived fresh instructions to conclude the 
cessation for a year. He reopened the ne- 
gotiations at once on 26 Aug., and the 
cessation was signed on 15 Sept. The king 
now required all the Irish troops that could 
be spared for England, and in November, 
having first extracted from his officers an 
oath of loyalty to the king and the church, 
which only two of them, Monck being one, 
declined to take, Ormonde managed to send 
over some 5,000 men under Lord Byron, 
who did good service in Cheshire until routed 
by Fairfax, at Nantwich, in January 1644, At 
the same time, in obedience to special instruc- 
tions, he exerted himself to keep the Scotch 
army from joining their fellows in Scotland, 
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An attempt by Ormonde to induce the Irish 
catholics also to carry out the articles of the 
cessation and furnish the king with an army 
was entirely futile. Meanwhile the king called 
for Lord Leicester’s resignation, and made Or- 
monde lord-lieutenant by a commission which 
he received in January 1643-4. In pursuance 
of his instructions he vigorously forwarded 
the expedition of the Irish forces, prepared 
by the Earl of Antrim, to assist Montrose in 
Scotland; and to prevent a renewal of the war 
gave favourable terms to the catholics. He 
was not, however, able to prevent many of the 
English troops from joining the Scotch forces 
in Ulster in taking the covenant, or wholly to 
keep the latter, a point much pressed by 
Charles, from joining their fellowsin Scotland. 
In April, Monroe, who commanded in Ulster, 
received a commission from the English par- 
liament to command in chief all the forces 
in Ulster, both Scotch and English. He at 
once seized Belfast, and in breach of the ces- 
sation marched against the Irish. Ormonde 
knew that Monroe was acting in the par- 
liament’s interest. At the same time the 
council of Kilkenny urged him to declare 
the Scots rebels, and the council offered him 
the command of all their forces. It appeared 
therefore that he must either assist the par- 
liamentary party or that of the catholic rebels, 
He refused to listen to the suggestion of the 
Irish, and contented himself with assisting 
them to send agents to the king at Oxford 
to represent them at the treaty then being 
carried on. The demands, both of protestants 
and catholics, were referred by the English 
council to him for settlement on 26 July, 
and negotiations for a definite peace, the 
cessation having been renewed, were opened 
on 6 Sept. at Dublin. So irreconcilable, how- 
ever, were the rival demands, that they were 
broken off in October, and not again renewed 
until April 1645. Ormonde meanwhile had, 
in despair of any favourable settlement, ur- 
gently requested to be relieved of his govern- 
ment. Charles refused to comply with this 
request, and not only appointed a commis- 
sion to inquire into the amount of his per- 
sonal sacrifices in his service and to arrange 
for their repayment, but sent him full dis- 
cretionary powers for concluding a peace, 
even to the restoring of the rebels, who should 
submit, to their estates and possessions; the 
entire repeal of the penal statutes was alone 
denied him. Meantime his government was 
much harassed by frequent plots among dis- 
contented officers. He succeeded, however, 
in making a temporary arrangement with 
Monroe, the commander of the Scotch forces, 
whereby union was established until the ar- 
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Annesley, who came as a commission from 
the English parliament. Through great difti- 
culties the treaty of peace gradually drew to 
a conclusion. As the weakness of the king 
became more apparent the demands of the 
rebels increased. On the subject of the penal 
laws they insisted upon entire freedom being 
granted, and they refused Ormonde’s demand 
for the restoration of the churches to the 
protestant clergy ; while they further insisted 
upon the maintenance of their provisional 
government until every article had been con- 
firmed by act of parliament. These demands 
Charles utterly refused, and Ormonde then 
drew up a list of the ‘concessions’ which 
he thought proper for the king’s considera- 
tion. There were exemptions from penalties 
and incapacities on the score of religion, 
concessions of places of command, honour, 
and trust, and the removal of many minor 
grievances. It was at this point that the 
Glamorgan episode occurred which cut the 
ground from Ormonde’s feet. On 25 Aug., 
representing himself as empowered by the 
king, who had given him merely a roving com- 
mission, Glamorgan signed a private treaty 
with the Irish agents, by which the catholics 
obtained the entire repeal of the penal laws, 
the possession of all the churches which they 
had seized since 23 Oct. 1641, exemption 
from all jurisdiction of protestant clergy, and 
the enjoyment of the tithes, glebes, and church 
revenues then in their possession. In return 
they promised a force of 10,000 men for Eng- 
land under Glamorgan’s leadership. The 
warrant which Glamorgan produced was 
utterly repudiated by Charles and his mi- 
nisters as a forgery, and Glamorgan was im- 
prisoned at Dublin. This naturally excited 
the Irish to the utmost, and the difficulties 
in the way of the treaty were rendered still 
greater by the indefatigable efforts of the 
pope’s nuncio to defeat it. Nevertheless 
Ormonde succeeded in bringing it to a con- 
clusion on 28 March 1646, upon the basis of 
the above-mentioned ‘concessions,’ with the 
condition that it should not be held of force 
until the Irish had despatched 10,000 men 
to England by 1 May. Meantime Charles, 
now in the hands of the Scots, sent to Or- 
monde, through the Prince of Wales, private 
assurances of his full confidence; and Digby, 
on the king’s part, declared that the imme- 
diate conclusion of the peace was absolutely 
necessary. The peace was therefore pub- 
lished, although the conditions had not been 
fulfilled, on 29 July. Supported, however, by 
the pope’s nuncio, the Irish rebels strongly 
opposed it, and it seemed probable that Dublin 
would fall into their hands. In this extre- 
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English parliament for help. By 2 Nov. 
Dublin was for a few days besieged by Preston 
and O’Neile. On the 14th the parliamentary 
commissioners arrived, and a treaty with 
them was immediately begun, but conditions 
could not be arranged, and the commissioners 
were forced to retire to Ulster. The agree- 
ment between Preston and the nuncio, how- 
ever, and the rejection of the peace by the 
general assembly of the cathclics at Kilkenny 
in February 1646-7, on the nuncio’s advice, 
determined Ormonde again to approach the 
parliament. Dublin wasrelieved by an English 
force in the spring, and on 7 June the com- 
missioners of the parliament again arrived. 


On the 19th the treaty was concluded. Or-_ 


monde was to give up the sword on 28 July 
or sooner, on four days’ notice. The pro- 
testants were to be secured in their estates; 
all who had paid contributions were to be 
protected in person and estate ; all noblemen, 
gentlemen, and officers who wished to leave 
Ireland with Ormonde were to have free 
passes; popish recusants who had remained 
loyal were to be in all respects favourably re- 
garded by the parliament; and the debts he 
had incurred in the defence of Dublin were to 
be paid. This last condition was very imper- 
fectly fulfilled. On the 28th Ormonde de- 
livered up the regalia and sailed for England, 
landing at Bristol on2 Aug. Having reached 
London, he had an interview with Charles 
at Hampton Court, when he received a full 
approval of his conduct in Ireland, and where 
he had directions to agree, if possible, upon 
measures with the Scotch commissioners, 
who had just arrived in London. Warned 
in February 1647-8 that the parliament in- 
tended to seize his person, he escaped to 
France, and at Paris found the Irish agents 
who had been sent by the Kilkenny assembly 
to treat with the queen and Prince of Wales, 
with the particular object of inducing the 
latter to come over with arms and money, 
but also with wide demands for the restora- 
tion of the native Irish to their estates. 
Under Ormonde’s advice an answer was re- 
turned that the queen and the prince would 
send a representative to treat with the as- 
sembly on the spot, and in August he himself 
began his journey thither. On leaving Havre 
he was shipwrecked and had to wait in that 
port forsome weeks; but at the end of Sep- 
tember he again embarked, arriving at Cork 
on the 29th. At the end of October he re- 
ceived full instructions from Charles, who 
was in the Isle of Wight. He was ordered 
to obey the queen’s commands, and to dis- 
obey all issued by the king publicly till he 
should give him notive that he was free from 
restraint. On 6 Oct. Ormonde had published 
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a declaration against both the rebels and the 
independents, promising equal favour to all 
who remained loyal. Having pacified the 
mutiny which had broken out in the army 
under Inchiquin, he succeeded in bringing 
about a general peace between the royalists 
and the Irish rebels on 17 Jan. 1649. 

Upon the death of theking Ormonde at once 
proclaimed Charles II, and strongly urged the 
young king to come to Ireland. With the 
utmost difficulty he collected forces to attack 
Dublin. He took Drogheda, and in July 
blockaded the capital, but was defeated at 
Rathmines, with the loss of all his artillery, 
by Jones, who commanded in Dublin, and 
who made a determined sally. He there- 
upon managed to conclude a treaty with 
O’Neile, who had kept aloof from the general 
pacification ; but all dreams of reconquering 
the country were finally ended by the land- 
ing of Cromwell on 15 Aug. On 9 Sept. 
Drogheda, which Ormonde had strongly gar- 
risoned, was stormed by Cromwell, Ulster 
was overrun, Wexford betrayed, and Ross 
surrendered. So hopeless were the king’s 
affairs, that in December Ormonde requested 
to be recalled. Charles, meanwhile, had 
come to terms with the Scots at Breda, and 
Ormonde was commanded to remain until it 
was seen whether the alliance would not 
bring about a more favourable state of things 
in England. Cromwell’s uninterrupted suc- 
cesses again brought Ormonde to the neces- 
sity of leaving the kingdom. To the last, 
however, he held haughty language. To 
Cromwell, who had sent a pass to him to 
leave the kingdom through Dean Boyle, he 
replied: ‘I have by this trumpeter returned 
your papers, and for your unsought courtesy 
do assure you that when you shall desire a 
pass from me, and I think fit to grant it, I 
shall not make use of it to corrupt any that 
commands under you’ (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. Ser. 1650, p. 236). The bishops in 
August 1650 requested Ormonde to give 
up the government, and raised forces inde- 
pendently of him. Under the pressure of 
the extreme covenanting party in Scotland, 
moreover, Charles had on 16 Aug. unwil- 
lingly annulled the Irish peace of 1648 (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. 695 a), and in his 
letter announcing this step urged Ormonde to 
mind his own safety and withdraw to Hol- 
land or France. This advice he repeated in 
November. Leaving Clanricarde therefore 
as his deputy, Ormonde set sail on 6 Dec., 
and, after delaying to consider some proposals 
made by a number of nobles and bishops as- 
sembled at Loughreagh, arrived, after a three 
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weeks’ voyage, at Perose in Brittany. He 


had left his family at Caen on his return to 
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Ireland, and after a short stay with them 
oined the queen at Paris on 21 Jan. 1650-1. 

June he was again at Paris waiting upon | 
the Duke of York. After settling the duke’s 
household he returned to Caen, and remained 
there until the young king’s arrival at Paris 
after the battle of Worcester (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1-11 Noy. 1651), when, 
being at once placed on the privy council 
and consulted on all important business, he 
took up his permanent residence there. He 
was at this time in such dire straits for money 
that his wife went over in August 1652 to 
England to endeavour to claim Cromwell’s 
promise of reserving to her that portion of | 
their estate which had been her inheritance. 
After many delays (74. 1652, 25 May, 1 June, 
1 Aug.) she succeeded in getting 5002. in 
hand and an allowance of 2,000/. a year from 
estates around Dunmore House (7b. 1653, p. 
145). Ormonde meanwhile had been in con- 
stant attendance on Charles,and accompanied 
him to Cologne when driven from France by 
Mazarin’s treaty with Cromwell in 1655, 
He probably incurred at this time the queen 
mother’s enmity by frustrating, at Charles’s 
request, the attempts which she made to in- 
duce the Duke of Gloucester to become a 
catholic. During his absence at Paris on this 
mission he was reduced to such straits for 
money as to be compelled to pawn both his 
garter and the jewel presented him by par- 
liament (Carts, but cf. Loper’s Portraits). 
He was employed also in negotiating a treaty 
with the Duke of Neuburg. In May he was 
at Antwerp (Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 
1656, p. 319). In the end of 1656, when 
the king was residing at Brussels, he had the 
command of one of the six regiments formed 
out of the English and Irish on the continent 
for the service of Spain (2b. 1657, p.5), and in 
October 1657 was quartered at Furnes. He 
attended Charles when the latter accom- 
panied Don John in a reconnaissance on the 
works at Mardyke, and had his horse killed 
under him by a cannon-shot (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 5th Rep. 149). In 1658, after being 
employed in Germany (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. Ser. 1658, p. 259), he volunteered to 
go in disguise to England to collect informa- 
tion, and landed at Westmarsh in Essex in the 
beginning of January (EVELYN, 8 June 1658). 
Finding the chances of success in a rising 
very small, he persuaded the royalists to risk 
nothing at present, and after a month’s stay 
in London succeeded in reaching Dieppe in 
March; thence he went to Paris, where he 
lay in strict concealment from Mazarin until 
the following month. With great difficulty 
he finally succeeded in joining Charles once 
more at Brussels in May. He was con- 
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tinually employed in all important transac- 
tions, such as the correspondence with Mont- 
ague, the reconciliation of Charles with his 
mother, and the conference with Mazarin in 
1659. He afterwards attended Charles at 
the treaty of Fontarabia. It was at this time 
that Ormonde discovered Charles’s change of 
religion, and it was his revelation of the fact 
to Clarendon and Southampton that led to 
the insertion in the act for the security of 
the king’s person of a clause making it trea- 
son to assert that the king was a catholic. 
He was actively engaged in all the secret 
transactions with the English royalists and 
Monck immediately before the Restoration, 
upon which event he went in the king’s 
train to England. 

In the distribution of honours which fol- 
lowed he had a considerable share; he was 
placed on the commission for the treasury and 
navy, made lord steward of the household, 
privy councillor, lord-lieutenant of Somerset 
(resigned 1672), high steward of Westminster, 
Kingston, and Bristol, chancellor of Dublin 
University, Baron Butler of Llanthony, and 
Karl of Brecknock in the English peerage, and 
on 80 March 1661 he was created Duke of 
Ormonde in the Irish peerage, and lord high 
steward of England, carrying the crown in 
that capacity at the coronation (see Pupys, 
23 April 1661). At the same time the county 
palatine of Tipperary, seized by James I from 
his grandfather Walter, was restored to him, 
and he recovered his own Irish estates, which 


| had been parcelled outamong the adventurers, 


as well as those which he had mortgaged, and 
the prisage of wines, hereditary in the family, 
while large grants in recompense of the for- 
tune he had spent in the royal service were 
made by the king. In the following year the 
Trish parliament presented him with 30,0002. 
His losses, however, according to Carte, ex- 
ceeded his gains by nearly a million, a sum 
incredibly large (Carre, iv. 418, Clar. Press). 
As lord steward he was present at the birth 
of the Duchess of York’s child. He was 
at once engaged in Irish affairs; the re- 
storation of episcopacy was of course a fore- 
most aim, and in August he secured the ap- 
pointment of the four archbishoprics and 
twelve bishoprics, while he did much to im- 
prove the condition of the inferior clergy. He 
appointed Jeremy Taylor to the vice-chancel- 
lorship of the Dublin University to carry out 
useful reforms, and aided its prosperity in 
every way. He refused, however, to be mixed 
up in the disputes over the Bill of Settle- 
ment in 1661, until on 4 Nov. he was again 
made lord-lieutenant of Ireland. His journey 
thither was delayed by the king’s marriage, 
when, as lord steward, he was sent to Ply- 
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mouth to meet the infanta, and it was not 
until 27 July 1662 that he landed at Dublin 
after a journey characterised by the utmost 
pomp. He was at once occupied in dealing 
with the grievances caused by the Act of 
Settlement, in purging the army of its dan- 
gerous elements, and in quieting the pres- 
byterians after the blow of the Act of Uni- 
formity. His office was a most responsible 
one. Plots of various kinds were formed 
during 1663 for seizing Dublin Castle and 
for a general insurrection, but were crushed 
with firmness, though without undueseverity. 
Ormonde had now become the mark of 
much jealous intrigue in England. Sir Henry 
Bennet plotted against him from private 
pique and as the friend of Clarendon; Lady 
Castlemaine hated him for having stopped 
the king’s grant to her of the Phcenix Park ; 
Buckingham was irritated at his backward- 
ness in forwarding his ambitious schemes; 
and the queen mother was angered at the 
firmness of his refusal to regard the case of 
her protégé Antrim with favour, Ormonde’s 
character made him the natural object of the 
attacks of all that was base in the court. He 
had been noted for purity of lifeand purpose, 
and for unswerving devotion, even when 
such qualities were not rare in the court of 
Charles I. But in that of Charles II he 
was almost the sole representative of the 
high-toned virtues of a nobler generation. 
By force of what is emphatically called 
‘character,’ far more than by marked ability, 
he stood alone. The comrade of Strafford, 
one who had willingly sacrificed a princely 
fortune for a great cause, he held aloof while 
persons like Bennet intrigued and lied for 
office, money, or spite. His strict purity of 
life was a living rebuke to the Sedleys and 
Castlemaines, who turned the court into a 
brothel. Compelled to see the councils of 
the king guided by dishonour or greed, he 
acquired over him the influence which Charles 
was always ready to concede to nobility 
of character (Pepys, Diary, 19 May 1668). 
Proud of the loyalty of his race, unspotted 
through five centuries, he bore in after years 
calumny, envy, and his seven years’ loss of 
court favour, waiting until his master should 
be shamed into an acknowledgment of the 
wrong. In investigating the careers of other 
men of this time we are always face to face 
with intrigue and mystery. Ormonde’s and 
his son Ossory’s are unique in their freedom 
from any suspicion of double dealing. 
Meantime Ormonde was sorely puzzled 
how to frame an explanation of the Act of 
Settlement which should soothe the prevail- 
ing discontent. With this purpose he went 
to London in June 1664, and from 29 July 
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until 26 May 1665 was busily eagaged with 
a committee of council on the work, in the 
course of which he appears (Carts, iv. 211, 
Clar. Press) to have exhibited much self- 
sacrifice. This ‘explanation’ having received 
the seal, he returned to Ireland in August, 
but did not make his solemn entry, which 
was the occasion of excessive display, until 
17 Oct. He succeeded in passing the Act of 
Explanation through parliament on 23 Dec., 
which fixed the general rights of the several 
parties in Ireland. Ormonde’s heart was 
thoroughly in his government and the wel- 
fare of his country. He vehemently opposed 
the bill passed in England prohibiting the 
importation of Irish cattle; and, when it 
was passed, he prohibited the import of Scotch 
linen, and further obtained leave for a cer- 
tain number of Irish vessels to trade with 
the foreign enemies of England. In every 
way he encouraged native manufactures and 
learning, and it was to his efforts that the 
Trish College of Physicians owed its incorpo- 
ration. He watched carefully over its in- 
ternal peace, and promptly suppressed the 
disturbance at Carrickfergus, where the garri- 
son had mutinied for arrears of pay. 

In 1667 and 1668 Buckingham put him- 
self at the head of all those who had griev- 
ances against Ormonde, and proceeded to 
find matter in the few arbitrary acts for 
which evidence was forthcoming wliereon to 
frame an impeachment. In his almost ir- 
responsible government of Ireland during 
troublous times Ormonde had no deubt acted 
now and then in a way which offered ad- 
vantages to men eager for his overthrow. 
He had, for instance, billeted soldiers on 
civilians and executed martial law (Pupys, 
4 Nov. 1667). Ormonde was urgently pressed 
to return to England, whence he had in- 
telligence that Orrery was secretly plotting 
against him. He therefore left Dublin on 
24 April, arriving in London amid general 
respect on 6 May. An inquiry into the 
management of the Irish revenues was at 
once set on foot, and Buckingham, probably 
with Arlington’s assistance, caballed vigo- 
rously for Ormonde’s removal from the lord- 
lieutenancy (7b. 4 Noy. 1668, and 1 Feb, 
1669). To this constant insistence Charles 
at length unwillingly gave way, and on 
14 March 1669 appointed Lord Robarts 
in his room. Ormonde received the dis- 
missal, which was made with every public 
expression of trust and satisfaction in his 
services by Charles, with perfect dignity, 
and earnestly enjoined all his sons and 
friends on no account to quit their posts in 
the army or elsewhere, while he continued 
to fulfil with dignified persistence all the 
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duties of his other offices. He speedily re- 
ceived every possible consolation from the 
public. He was chosen chancellor of Oxford 
on 4 Aug., while in January 1669-70 the city 
of Dublin, ignoring the lord-lieutenant, con- 
ferred the freedom of the city upon Ossory, 
his eldest son, with an address composed 
chiefly of compliments to himself. This fol- 
lowed immediately upon the publication of 
various libellous pamphlets and of a series of 
charges, similar to those brought by Buck- 
ingham the year before. In 1670 Peter Tal- 
bot, the titular archbishop of Dublin, having 
come over to oppose the remonstrants, or 
loyal catholic gentry and clergy, who were 
being persecuted by the ultramontane party, 
Ormonde was active in their favour, though 
to little avail in the face of the opposition of 
Buckingham and Berkeley, who had suc- 
ceeded Robarts in the lord-lieutenancy. 

In the same year occurred the remarkable 
attempt upon his life by the notorious ruflian 
Blood {see Bioop, Tuomas]. On the night 
of 6 Dec. Blood with five accomplices stopped 
Ormonde’scoach in St. James’s Street, dragged 
the duke from it, placed him on horseback 
behind one of his companions, and rode off. 
By whom Blood was instigated is not known, 
though Ossory publicly before the king laid 
the blame on Buckingham, and there de- 
clared aloud that should his father come to 
his end by violence or poison he would pistol 
Buckingham though he stood behind the 
king’s chair. Nothing appears to have saved 
Ormonde’s life but the whim of Blood to 
hang him at Tyburn. The delay thus caused 
and Ormonde’s vigorous resistance gave time 
to rescue him (Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. 
4866). What was the mysterious connec- 
tion between Blood and the court has never 
been known; but it is certain that when 
Blood was captured Charles himself asked 
Ormonde to pardon him. 

In January 1670-1 Richard Talbot was 
sent by the discontented Irish gentry to 
obtain if possible the repeal of the Act of 
Settlement. Ormonde was at first placed 
on acommittee for investigating the petition 
which Talbot brought; but his opposition to 
the petitioners led to a second committee 
being formed in February for a full revision 
of the settlement, from which he was ex- 
cluded. This was, of course, at the time 
when Charles, by the Declaration of Indul- 
gence, was endeavouring to dispense with the 
penal laws, and it is noticed that whereas 
Ormonde would never permit a papist to be 
a justice of the peace, such an appointment 
was now allowed. The committee was su- 
perseded in July 1673, and the attempt to 
upset the settlement fell to the ground. 
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During the seven years which elapsed be- 
tween his dismissal from office and his second 
appointment—seyen years of coldness on the 
king’s part and enmity from the courtiers— 
Ormonde bore himself without reproach. At 
the end of June, however, tired of his dis- 


| agreeable position, he returned for a while to 


Ireland, and on 14 July waited upon Essex, 
the lord-lieutenant, at Dublin, where he was 
received with enthusiasm. In April 1675 
he returned to London at the special request 
of Charles, who wished to consult him about 
the course to be pursued in parliament. 
During the next two years he was occupied 
almost exclusively with refuting the charges 
brought against his government by Rane- 
lagh, the mischiefs of whose ‘ undertaking’ 
he had strongly represented to the king. 
For nearly a year Charles had not spoken 
to Ormonde, when suddenly he received a 
message that his majesty would sup with 
him that night. Charles then declared his 
intention of again appointing him to Ireland, 
saying next day: ‘ Yonder comes Ormonde; 
I have done all I can to disoblige that man, 
and to make him as discontented as others ; 
but he will not be out of humour with me; 
he will be loyal in spite of my teeth; I must 
even take him in again, and he is the fittest 
person to govern Ireland.’ How far this re- 
storation was due to the desire of James to 
keep Monmouth from obtaining the post is 
uncertain. 

In the beginning of August 1677 Ormonde 
set out for Ireland, passing through Oxford, 
where he held a convocation with great cere- 
mony, and entering Dublin with royal dis- 
play. His first and most important work 
was to get the revenue into some sort of 
order. On the subject of limiting the royal 
grants he seems to have made his own terms 
with Charles (Carts, iv. 532, Clar. Press), 
and he took a bold step in insisting that 
when the revenue ran short it should be 
the pensions and not the civil or military 
lists that suffered. He was enabled, more- 
over, shortly to increase the army, build a 
military hospital at Kilmainham and a fort 
at Kinsale, and put many others in repair. 
It was now too that he formed the magnifi- 
cent collection of manuscripts at his house 
of Kilkenny (Hist. MSS.Comm. Rep. passim). 
Upon the breaking out of the popish terror 
in England Ormonde took energetic measures. 
On 7 Oct. he was informed that the plot 
had extended to Ireland. On the 14th the 
council met. A proclamation was issued 
banishing all ecclesiastics whose authority 
was derived from Rome, dissolving all popish 
societies, convents, and schools, requiring 
catholics to bring in their arms within twenty 
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days, and all merchants and shopkeepers, 
both protestants and papists, to make a 
return of the amount of powder in their 
possession. ‘The militia was put on guard, 
arms were sent from England, and Dublin 
Castle was jealously guarded. Ormonde was 
urged to measures still more severe, and re- 
fused to use them, thus raising the bitterest 
disappointment among those who hoped to 
profit by confiscations, and drawing upon 
himself the attacks of Shaftesbury and the 
other patrons of the plot. Ossory defended 
his father in the Lords with spirit, and 
Charles refused to consent to the removal of 
his old and tried servant. Ireland kept per- 
fectly quiet, and the credit of the plot in Eng- 
land suffered in consequence, but a fictitious 
plot was concocted to give it support. In 
the midst of the trouble that ensued Or- 
monde heard of the death of his pure and 
gallant son Ossory, between whom and him- 
self there had always existed the utmost 
affection and confidence. He shortly lost 
both his sister and his wife, the latter on 
21 July 1685 (2d. vii. 498), and, later, several 
of his grandchildren. In the beginning of 
May 1682, the country having quieted down 
as soon as the king had mastered the exclu- 
sionists, Ormonde went to court, where he 
was at once employed in furnishing an an- 
swer to Anglesey’s letter on Castlehaven’s 
memoirs, in which the memory of Charles I 
was reflected on. He was now in constant 
attendance on the king, and was particularly 
active in securing the election of tory sheriffs 
for London, which compelled Shaftesbury to 
leave the country. On 9 Nov. one English 
dukedom having lapsed with the death of 
Lauderdale, another was conferred upon Or- 
monde. Inthe following February he was dan- 
gerously ill (2d. vii. 376 a), but recovered suffi- 
ciently to set out again for Irelandin August. 
Scarcely had he reached Dublin, however, 
before he was recalled to make way for the 
Earl of Rochester. This was in October. 
The causes of this sudden decision are not 
clear, though it is probable that Charles had 
made up his mind to favour the catholics 
in a manner which he thought Ormonde 
would not approve. Before he had time to 
hand over his government, however, the king 
died, and Ormonde’s last act was to cause 
James IT to be proclaimed in Dublin. His 
arrival in London on 31 March 1685 was 
signalised by a show of popular respect even 
more remarkable than on former occasions. 
At the coronation of James he carried the 
crown as lord steward, but otherwise lived 
as retired a life as possible. In January 
1685-6 his second son, Richard, the earl of 
Arran, died, and in February Ormonde re- 
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tired to Cornbury in Oxfordshire, leaving it 
only to attend James in August on his pro- 
gress in the west. He signalised his loyalty 
to protestantism and the church of England 
in 1687 by opposing the attempt of James to 
assume the dispensing power in the case of 


| the Charterhouse, and it is to the credit of 


James that in spite of Ormonde’s refusal to 
yield to his solicitation in this matter, or to 
listen to endeavours now made to induce 
him to turn catholic (Carrs, iv. 685, Clar. 
Press), he retained the duke in all his offices 
and held him in respect and favour to the 
last. The king paid Ormonde two per- 
sonal visits when laid up with gout at Bad- 
minton. In 1688 he was taken for change 
of air to Kingston Hall in Dorsetshire, where 
in March he had a violent attack of fever 
from which he recovered with difficulty. On 
22 June he was seized with ague, and on 
Saturday, 21 July, the anniversary of his 
wife’s death four years before, died quietly 
of decay, not having, as he rejoiced to know, 
‘outlived his intellectuals.’ He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey on the night of Satur- 
day, 4 Aug. He had eight sons and two 
daughters, of whom only the two daughters 
—Elizabeth, married to Philip Stanhope, the 
earl of Chesterfield, and Mary, married to 
Lord Cavendish, the first duke of Devonshire 
—survived him. Hisgrandson, James Butler 
(1665-1745) [q. v.], son of Thomas Butler, 
earl of Osesen tes v.], his second child, suc- 
ceeded him in the title. 

[The chief authorities for Ormonde’s life are 
Carte, especially the letters in the Appendix, 
and the Carte Papers in the Bodleian ; Cox’s 
and Leland’s Histories of Ireland ; Pepys’s and 
Evelyn’s Diaries, and the other diaries and me- 
moirs of the period; the article in the Bio- 
graphia Britannica ; Burke’s Peerage and Lodge’s 
Portraits; while Mr. J. T. Gilbert’s description 
and analysis of the Ormonde manuscripts at Kil- 
kenny (which had previously neither been cata- 
logued nor arranged), in the Hist. MSS. Comm, 
8th Rep., are of the utmost value.] OAZ 


BUTLER, JAMES, second Duke oF 
ORMONDE (1665-1745), was born in Dublin 
Castle, 29 April 1665, the second but eldest 
living son of Thomas, Earl of Ossory [q. v.], 
and of his wife Emilia, daughter of de Bever- 
weert, governor of Sluys. In 1675 he was 
sent to France ‘to learn the French air and 
language, the two things which’ the first 
duke his grandfather ‘thought the best worth 
acquiring in that country’ (Carte). But 
his tutor, one de l’Ange, having ‘in a manner 
buried ‘the boy among the tutor’s relations 
at Orange, and having otherwise proved un- 
satisfactory, the duke summoned his grand- 
son home and entered him at Christ Church, 
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Oxford, where he resided till Lord Ossory’s 
death in 1680. From his father he seems to 
have inherited some of the personal qualities 
which afterwards helped to make him one of 
the most popular men ofhisage. The young 
Earl of Ossory now resided with his grand- 
father in Ireland till the duke’s return to 
England in 1682, After this various matches 
were proposed for him, and he was married 
15 July 1682 to Anne, daughter of Law- 
rence, Lord Hyde, afterwards Earl of Ro- 
chester. Her premature death, 25 Jan. 1684, 
no doubt helped to determine him in April 
of the same year to betake himself to the 
siege of Luxemburg, of which he witnessed 
the surrender in June. In July he was 
again summoned home by his grandfather, 
whom he accompanied to Ireland, where he 
had been appointed colonel of a regiment of 
horse. The duke was, however, recalled after 
a few months, and on his way back had to 
leave his grandson, who had been seized with 
small-pox at sea, to recover at Knowsley. 
Although the new king James II had treated 
the Duke of Ormonde with studied disrespect, 
Lord Ossory was soon after his recovery ap- 
pointed a lord of the bedchamber, and served 
in the army despatched against Monmouth in 
the west. In the same year, 3 Aug. 1685, he 
married his second wife, Mary, eldest surviv- 
ing daughter of the first Duke of Beaufort, 
by whom he had a son, who died in infancy, 
and five daughters. The death of the Duke of 
Ormonde, 21 July 1688, raised his grandson 
to the dukedom at a very critical moment; 
for three weeks previously the seven bishops 
had been acquitted, and the invitation to 
William of Orange despatched. In order at 
once to secure a chief whose loyalty to the 
church of England could be absolutely de- 
pended upon, the convocation at Oxford 
without delay elected by a majority the 
young Duke of Ormonde successor to his 
grandfather in the chancellorship of the uni- 
versity. As it proved, they only escaped 
Jeffreys by a couple of hours (MAcauzay; 
and cf, Appendix to Diary of Henry, earl of 
Clarendon (1828), ii. 489-92). 

In September 1688 James II made Or- 
monde K.G., but the duke, who had no love 
for James II, and was connected by family 
ties with the United Provinces, pursued an 
independent course during the brief re- 
mainder of the reign. After the landing of 
the Prince of Orange he joined in the petition 
of 17 Nov. which called upon King James 
to summon a free parliament. The king’s 
ungracious answer may have finally deter- 
mined his course. Together with Prince 
George he supped at King James's table at 
Andover 25 Noy., and then with Lord Drum- 
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lanrig accompanied the prince in his ride to 
the quarters of the Prince of Orange. In the 
House of Lords Ormonde afterwards voted in 
the minority which approved the proposal of a 
regency; but he must have readily acquiesced 
in the decision actually arrived at, for at 
the coronation of William and Mary he 
acted as lord high constable, and declared 
defiance against all who should deny the 
title of the new sovereigns. In return, he 
was installed K.G. and gratified by the 
offices of gentleman of the bedchamber and 
colonel of the second troop of horse guards. 
His support was above all valuable on ac- 
count of the position held by him in Ireland; 
and it was in his house in London that the 
Trish proprietors met to discuss the situation 
and to request King William if possible to 
come to terms with Tyrconnel. When the 
decision of arms was resorted to, Ormonde 
showed no hesitation. His name had been 
included in the great Act of Attainder 

assed at Dublin in May 1689, and his vast 

rish estates, of which the annual income 
was valued at 25,000/., had been declared 
confiscate to the crown. In the following 
year he served in King William’s army at 
the head of his life guards, and was present 
at the battle of the Boyne. Immediately 
afterwards he was despatched with his uncle 
Lord Auverquerque to secure Dublin; and 
19 July he had the satisfaction of entertain- 
ing King William in his ancestral castle at 
Kilkenny, which he had been sent forward 
to recover. In January 1691 he accompanied 
William to the Hague, and in 1692 took 
part, though not as active a part as he de- 
sired, in the battle of Steinkirk. At the 
battle of Landen, 29 July 1693, after nearly 
losing his life amidst the terrible carnage of 
the day, he was taken prisoner by the French; 
but after a brief captivity at Namur, where 
he found opportunities of munificence to- 
wards his fellow-prisoners, he was exchanged 
for the Duke of Berwick. His name headed 
the list of those specially excepted from the 
hope of any future pardon in the declaration 
issued by King James in April 1692, on the 
eve of the battle of La Hogue (Crarxz, 
Life of James II, ii. 485). 

He had thus been consistently loyal to- 
wards William III, though, in accordance 
with the traditions of his house, he was 
reckoned among thetories. A certain inde- 
pendence of action marked his conduct on 
the occasion of the debates about Fenwick’s 
attainder in 1696 (Macaunay, iv. 759-762) ; 
and he was in some measure identified with 
the popular sentiment of aversion to the 
foreigners in the service of the king. In 
1699 William promoted his Dutch favourite 
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Albemarle over the heads of Ormonde and 


Rivers to the command of the first troop 
of life guards. Ormonde then resigned his 
command of the second troop; whereupon 
not only did fifty members of parliament 
join in expressing to him their sympathy, 

ut there was talk of bringing in a bill to 
exclude all foreigners from official employ- 
ment. The affair was, however, arranged 
by a compromise, and Ormonde magnani- 
mously withdrew his resignation (Kiopp, 
viii. 841-2). It had been further hoped 
that of the Irish forfeitures resumed by par- 
liament those in Tipperary would be bestowed 
upon him; but instead of this a proviso for- 
giving him the debts owed by him to persons 
whose property had been confiscated by the 
crown was introduced into the abnormal ar- 
rangements forced upon both king and lords 
by the spleen of the commons. These trans- 
actions, however, seem to have occasioned no 
personal estrangement between William IIT 
and Ormonde; for in March 1702 the latter 
was among the Englishmen who stood by 
the deathbed of the king. 

Such was the popularity of Ormonde, that 
when in the new reign war had been actually 
declared, general satisfaction was caused by 
his appointment, 20 April 1702, to the com- 
mand of the English and Dutch land forces 
which accompanied Sir George Rooke’s fleet 
on the expedition against Cadiz (August). 
In June he was further gratified by being 
made lord-lieutenant of Somersetshire. His 
hope to prevail by pleasant words upon the 
governor of Cadiz, his former companion in 
arms in Flanders, proved as futile as his 
grandiloquent proclamation to the inhabi- 
tants. His plan for seizing the city by a coup 
de main having been outvoted, he assented to 
a counter-proposal that the troops should be 
landed midway between the towns of Rota 
and Puerto de Santa Maria. The former fell 
at once into the hands of the allies, and Santa 
Maria too was easily taken. Ormonde, whose 
headquarters were at Rota, failed to repress 
the excesses which followed on the part of his 
soldiery, though he held a court of inquiry 
into the conduct of his lieutenants. The at- 
tempt to capture Fort Matagorda failed, and 
discretionary powers having arrived, leaving 
it opento Rooke and Ormonde either to winter 
in Spain or to send part of the ships and 
troops to the West Indies and return home 
with the rest, a long series of bickerings en- 
sued, which ended in the defeat of the gene- 
ral’s wish to effect another landing in Spain. 
On 80 Sept. the fleet ingloriously weighed 
anchor; but a fortunate accident enabled 
the commanders before their return home to 
cover their discomfiture by a brilliant success, 
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The land forces under Ormonde had a share 
in the operations, which, after the taking of 
the batteries at Redondela, ended in the de- 
struction of many Spanish and French ships, 
and the capture of part of the treasure of the 
Plate fleet, in Vigo harbour (12 Oct.) After 
this victory Ormonde would gladly have 
attempted to seize Vigo and hold it during 
the winter, but Rooke refused his co-opera- 
tion, and both returned to England. Here 
they were most warmly received, and their 
achievements joined with Marlborough’s in 
the vote of thanks from the two houses, and 
in the thanksgiving ceremony at St. Paul’s, 
where Ormonde was hailed with special accla- 
mations. He, however, notwithstanding the 
objections raised by his friends, insisted upon 
and ultimately obtained a parliamentary in- 
quiry into the Cadiz miscarriage. It ended 
honourably for Rooke, Ormonde generously 
abstaining from taking any part in the final 
decision. The queen had sought to soothe 
him by naming him a privy councillor; and 
in 1703 he was appointed to the government 
of Ireland, which hisfather-in-law, Rochester, 
the queen’s uncle,hadjust wrathfully resigned. 
Ormonde had a kind of ancestral claim to the 
lord-lieutenancy, and the history of his house 
was closely bound up with the protestant 
and loyal interest in Ireland. Itis therefore 
not wonderful that he should have been en- 
thusiastically received by the Ivish parlia- 
ment, which he opened 21 Sept. and which 
speedily voted the necessary supplies. But 
the session after all proved an unfortunate 
one. The cruel intolerance of the act against 
popery was little to the taste of the lord- 
lieutenant, though he promised to do his 
best for it in England; here, however, much 
to the vexation of the Irish parliament, a 
clause devised on the principle of the Test 
Act was added which bore hardly upon the 
presbyterians. Furthermore, some of Or- 
monde’s subordinates were believed to have 
cooked the public accounts, and he was sup- 
posed to have held but a slack rein over the 
cupidity of those who surrounded him. The 
parliament, which had become violently in- 
censed against him, was abruptly prorogued. 
In 1705, when a dispute raged between the 
commons and the lower house of convyoca- 
tion, he twice resorted to the same expe- 
dient, and in June he embarked for England. 
He was in April 1707 superseded in the 
government of Ireland by the Earl of Pem- 
broke. On the overthrow of the whigs in 
1710 he was reappointed to the same post, 
but in less than two years he was called 
away from the exercise of its duties, and 
retired 22 Sept. 1713. In December 1711 


Marlborough had been dismissed from all 
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his offices, and soon afterwards Ormonde, 
besides being appointed colonel of the first 
regiment of foot guards, was appointed to 
succeed him in the post of captain-general 
and in the conduct of the campaign in 
Flanders, for which he took his departure in 
April 1712. Burnet declares that he was 
‘well satisfied both with his instructions 
and his appointments; for he had the same 
allowances that had been voted criminal in 
the Duke of Marlborough.’ His instructions 
were to inform the States-General and Prince 
Eugene that the queen intended vigorously 
to push the war. The coldness of the recep- 
tion, however, which he met with from Pen- 
sionary Heinsius, was speedily justified by 
the conduct of the government, which had 
selected an honourable man for the perfor- 
mance of amore than dubious task. Within 
a fortnight of his landing he was warned by 
St. John to be extremely cautious about en- 
gaging in any action, and at the end of May, 
just after he and Prince Eugene had reviewed 
the allied forces near Douai, arrived the 
orders, which were afterwards notorious as 
the restraining orders, but which he was in- 
structed to keep secret, forbidding his join- 
ing in any siege or engaging in any action 
without further commands. The allies 
crossed the Scheldt, while Villars, whose 
position had seemed nearly desperate, at 
once found a pretext for entering into com- 
munications with Ormonde. They greatly 
embarrassed the British general, who, in 
reply to a pressing invitation from Prince 
Eugene, felt himself constrained to avow 
that he could not join in any operation be- 
forereceiving further instructions from home. 
The true nature of his position was now an 
open secret, and as such was hotly discussed 
both at the Hague and in the houses of 

arliament at Westminster. Whenin June 
Dehos Eugene gave orders for the siege of 
Quesnoy, Ormonde, in accordance with the 
declaration of ministers in parliament that 
such an operation was within his powers, 
consented to cover the siege in conjunction 
with the imperialist commander; but no 
sooner had the fall of the place become im- 
minent than he informed Prince Eugene 
(25 June) that he was instructed to proclaim 
a cessation of arms for two months. Ques- 
noy, however, capitulated (10 July), and 
Ormonde failed to induce the commanders of 
the German troops in the queen’s pay, headed 
by the hereditary Prince of Hesse-Cassel, to 
follow him to Dunkirk, which Louis XIV 
had agreed provisionally to give up to Great 
Britain. Instead of half the allied army, 
only the native British troops, 12,000 in 
number, now obeyed Ormonde’s orders. Hay- 
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ing proclaimed a cessation of arms, he with- 
drew at the head of these troops (16 J uly) 
and marched upon Ghent and Bruges, which 
were already in British occupation, and 
which nearly alone among the places in Flan- 
ders opened their gates to our forces. Here 
and hereabouts they spent the winter, while 
Dunkirk was also nominally in British oc- 
cupation. When the spring came, peace had 
been made. 

Humiliating as Ormonde’s experiences 
had been during his command—for his own 
officers and soldiers had expressed their 
share in the indignation excited by the policy 
which he was doomed to carry out—it does 
not seem as if his personal credit had per- 
manently suffered from these proceedings. 
A general impression, more complimentary 
to his integrity than to his intelligence, pre- 
vailed that he had been employed because he 
did not at first penetrate the motives of his 
employers. The government rewarded him for 
his services by conferring on him the warden- 
ship and admiralty of the Cinque Ports and 
the constableship of Dover Castle, together 
with a pension of 5,000/. a year upon the Irish 
revenues, this last in compensation of the 
recent restoration to the crown of some royal- 
ties in Tipperary which had formerly been for 
atime in his family. Inasmuch as he still held 
both the lord-lieutenancy and the captain- 
generalship, he was during the last part of 
Queen Anne’s reign one of the most impor- 
tant personages in the state, and one on 
whom a large share of responsibility rested 
as to the conduct and policy of its govern- 
ment. As lord-lieutenant he at least found 
occasion for an act creditable both to his 
sense of justice and to his moral courage ; 
for it was to ‘his brother’ Ormonde, in whose 
gift the preferment lay, that Swift primarily 
owed his appointment to the deanery of 
St. Patrick by an arrangement concerted, as 
he relates, between the queen, the duke, and 
the lord treasurer Oxford (Journal to Stella, 
18 April1713). It is less easy to determine 
the more important question, to what extent 
Ormonde was prepared to further the Jacobite 
designs rife in the last years of the reign. He 
was not a man usually capable of acting for 
himself, and he seems to have followed the 
lead of Bolingbroke rather than that of the 
more cautious Oxford, though the former 
afterwards explicitly denied having been at 
any time ‘in his secret ’ (Letter to Wind- 
ham). As captain-general he co-operated in 
the purification of the army from the leaven 
of Marlborough ; and though as lord warden 
of the Cinque Ports he was specially re- 
sponsible for the safety of the south coast, 
he was actually engaged in correspondence 
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with the Duke of Berwick (Mémoires du 
Maréchal de Berwick, cited in MACKNIGHT’s 
Life of Bolingbroke, 392). When Boling- 
broke had at last succeeded in ousting 
Oxford from office and intended to form an 
essentially Jacobite administration of his 
own, Ormonde was to have been included in 
it (Srannope). Instead of this, his name 
together with Bolingbroke’s figured among 
the signatures under the proclamation noti- 
fying the death of Queen Anne and the ac- 
cession of King George. It was noticed 
that at the proclamation of the king, when 
Oxford was hissed and Bolingbroke met 
with a dubious reception, Ormonde was 
lustily cheered by the crowd (ford to Swift, 
5 Aug. 1714, cited by Wron,ii.529-30). He 
was lord-lieutenant of Norfolk, 1713-14. 
On the arrival in England of the new 
king, it seemed at first as if Ormonde were 
to be received into the royal favour. But 
18 Sept. he was deprived of the captain- 
generalship ; and though 9 Oct. he was 
named of the privy council in Ireland, he 
was a few days afterwards dismissed, being 
however apprised through Lord Townshend 
that the king would be glad to see him at 
court. When parliament met in March 1715, 
Stanhope, who in the debate on the address 
hinted at the willingness of ministers to 
call their predecessors to account, spoke of 
‘a certain English general who had acted 
in concert with, if not received orders from, 
Marshal Villars.’ But Ormonde continued 
to maintain an attitude of dignity and even 
of defiance, holding receptions at Richmond 
to which Jacobites were openly admitted, 
and enjoying the huzzas of the London mob. 
To what extent he was at this time involved 
with the Pretender, who, according to Bo- 
lingbroke, had conferred upon Ormonde a 
commission ‘with the most ample powers 
that could be given’ for the conduct of a 
rising in England, will probably never be 
known, Thereseems even now to have existed 
among the whigs a wish to avoid prosecuting 
him with the other late tory leaders, and to 
induce him to recant his errors instead (see 
the letter from Cardonnel to Marlborough 
cited by Stannopr, History, i. 122 note). 


But it was ultimately determined otherwise. | 


On 21 June Stanhope moved his impeach- 
ment, and after a protracted debate, in which 
several known friends of the protestant suc- 
cession spoke in his favour, the motion was 
carried by a majority of forty-nine. Yet it 
was still hoped that an audience with the 
king might set matters right, and many of 
his Jacobite friends urged him to take a 
conciliatory course, which still seemed open 
to him. Others wished him to co-operate in 


the scheme for an insurrection in the west, to 
which he wasalready privy. Buthe refused to 
accept either advice, and once more following 
Bolingbroke’s lead fled to France on 8 Aug. 
(for the story of his parting interview with 
Oxford in the Tower see SranHope, i. 127). 
He arrived, if Bolingbroke is to be believed, 
‘almost literally alone,’ and for a time the 
two exiles lived together in the same house. 
On 20 Aug. he was attainted, his estates 
were declared forfeited, and his honours ex- 
tinguished, and on 26 June 1716 an act 
vested his estates in the crown. Another 
act, however, passed in 1721, enabled his 
brother the Earl of Arran to purchase them, 
and this was done. 

Ormonde, who had not yet lost heart, and 
was still, in Bolingbroke’s phrase, ‘the bubble 
of his own popularity,’ took a prominent part 
in the unfortunate enterprise of 1715. Trust- 
ing in the promises of the Jacobites in Eng- 
land and in the pretences of the regent 
Orleans or his agents, he embarked in Nor- 
mandy for the neighbourhood of Plymouth, 
where the country was to rise for King 
James, But on his arrival he was soon con- 
vinced of the futility of his expectations, and 
speedily sailed back to France. He never 
again returned to this country. In 1719, 
when Alberoni had resolved to assist the 
Pretender with a Spanish armada sailing 
from Cadiz, the conduct of it was offered 
to Ormonde, who was to join the fleet at 
Corunna, and there assume its command, 
with the title of captain-general of the 
King of Spain. In Ireland a reward of 
10,0002. and in England one of 5,000/. were 
proclaimed for his apprehension on landing, 
and about the same time his house in St. 
James’s Square was sold by auction by the 
crown. He was himself altogether distrust- 
ful of the success of the expedition, which 
numbered not more than 5,000 soldiers 
(partly Irish), and wrote from Corunna to 
Alberoni requesting that it might be post- 
poned, which was tantamount to its being 
abandoned. But the fleet was dissipated off 
Cape Finisterre by a hurricane which lasted 
twelve days, and only two frigates reached 
the Scottish shore. In 1721, St. Simon found 
him resident at Madrid, and in favour with 
the queen and the court ; and either there or 
later the Spanish government acknowledged 
his services, or his distinction, by a pension 
of 2,000 pistoles. Many years afterwards— 
in 1740—he was again in the Spanish capital, 
where he and Earl Marischal hoped to take ad- 
vantage for the Jacobite cause of the breach 
between Spain and England. He was once 
more disappointed; nor could he well have 
now participated in any military enterprise, 
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The latter years of his life were spent chiefly 
at Avignon, where Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu saw him in 1738, the year of his second 
wife's death. He died himself 16 Nov. 1745. 
His remains were brought to England and 
buried in the family vaultin King Henry VII’s 
chapel in Westminster Abbey. With the 
death of his brother Charles, earl of Arran, in 
1758 the titles of the family became extinct. 

The second Duke of Ormonde, though in a 
sense born to greatness, certainly did not con- 
trivetoachieveit. The exceptional popularity 
which he enjoyed in England in the earlier 
half of his life is easily accounted for. 
Swift, describing the French ambassador to 
Stella, says that ‘he is a fine gentleman, 
something like the Duke of Ormonde, and 
just such an expensive man.’ He was not 
less munificent than he was wealthy, gracious 
in manner, and high-church in opinions. In 
other respects, too, he fell in with the then 
popular ideal of a patriotic English statesman, 
though really as little capable in the cabinet 
as on the battle-field, where, according to 
Prior (Carmen Seculare), his glory paled nei- 
ther before that of his ancestors nor before 
that of King William himself. His lofti- 
ness of spirit was, however, not altogether 
for show, if St. Simon’s anecdote be true, 
that he refused large domains offered to him 
in Spain as the price of conversion to the 
church of Rome, while we know that he de- 
clined to follow Bolingbroke in attempting 
to persuade the Pretender to abandon this 
faith. Except by virtue of his rank and 
position, he was as a politician throughout 
his life what Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
says he was in 1738, quite insignificant. He 
never accomplished anything of importance 
except when by separating the British troops 
from those of the allies in Flanders he enabled 
his tory colleagues to conclude peace with 
dishonour. 

There is a half-length portrait of the duke 
by Michael Dahl in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

[A useful biographical sketch of the second 
Duke of Ormonde is given in Lodge’s Peerage 
of Ireland, ed. Archdall, 1789, iv. 59-64 note. 
Several facts concerning his early days and 
family connections will be found in Carte’s Life 
of [the first] James, Duke of Ormonde, vol. iv. 
ed. 1851. Of his proceedings immediately before 
and after his flight to France, Bolingbroke gives 
an untrustworthy account in the Letter to Sir 
William Windham. Other modern authorities 
are Lord Macaulay’s History of England; Lord 
Stanhope’s Reign of Queen Anne (1870), and 
History of England from the Peace of Utrecht 
(1858); Smollett’s History of England; O. Klopp’s 
Fall des Hauses Stuart (1875-1881); Coxe’s Life 
of Marlborough; and, more especially, F, W. 
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Wyon’s History of Great Britain during the 
reign of Queen Anne (2 vols. 1876).] 
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BUTLER, JAMES ARMAR (1827- 
1854), captain in the army, born in 1827, was 
the fourth son of Lieutenant-general the Hon. 
Henry Edward Butler, who had served in the 
27th regiment in Egypt, and afterwards as a 
colonel in the Portuguese army at Busaco, 
where he was wounded. He was nephew of 
Somerset Richard Butler, third earl of Car- 
rick, He was educated on the continent and 
at Sandhurst, and received his commission as 
an ensign in the 90th regiment in 1843. He 
served in the Caffre war of 1846-7, was pro- 
moted lieutenant in 1847, and purchased his 
captaincy in the Ceylon rifle regiment in May 
1853. He was in England on furlough in 
the summer of 1854, when the war between 
Russia and Turkey had just broken out, and 
since he could not hope to be ordered with 
the expeditionary force, he set out with a 
friend, Lieutenant Charles Nasmyth, of the 
Bombay artillery, toseethefighting. Thetwo 
friends went first to Omar Pasha’s camp at 
Shumla; but as he did not seem inclined to 
advance, they asked leave to join the garrison 
at Silistria, to which the Russian army had 
laid siege on 19 May. Butler and Nasmyth 
soon obtained over the garrison the same 
absolute power that Eldred Pottinger ac- 
quired at Herat. The key to the fortress was 
believed to be the earthwork known as the 
Arab Tabia, and this work was perpetually 
bombarded and mined by the Russians, and 
attacked by heavy columns at all hours of 
the day and night. Mussa Pasha, the Turkish 
commandant, was killed, and so was the 
Russian commanding engineer; but still 
Omar Pasha would not send help, and when 
General Cannon (Behram Pasha) did intro- 
duce his brigade, he dared not keep it there, 
and retired within two days. On 13 June 
Butler had been slightly wounded in the 
forehead; privation and hard work made 
the wound dangerous, and on 22 June, two 
hours before the Russians retired, the hero 
of Silistria—who deserves the credit, though 
but a young English captain of twenty-seven, 
of defeating a whole Russian army—died 
peacefully without knowing of his triumph. 
On 14 July, before the news of his untimely 
death arrived, he had been gazetted a major 
in the army, and lieutenant and captain in 
the Coldstream guards. 

[For the siege of Silistria see Nasmyth’s letters 
to the Times in 1854; for a short memoir, 
Nolan’s Illustrated History of the War against 
Russia, 2 vols. 1855-7; and generally, for the 
effect of the defence, Kinglake’s Invasion of the 
Crimea, chap. 80.] H. M. 8, 
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BUTLER, JOHN, sixth Earn or OR- 
MONDE (d. 1478), brother of James, fifth earl 
[4 y.], was with his brother attainted by the 

rst parliament of Edward IV, but was soon 
afterwards pardoned and restored in blood 
by Edward, and to all his estate except his 
lands in Essex, which had been granted by 
the king to his sister Anne, The attainder 
by the Irish parliament at Dublin, 2 Ed- 
ward IV, was not however repealed till 
16 Edward IV. Previous to succeeding to 
the earldom he was known as Sir John de 
Ormonde, having been knighted at Leicester 
by the Duke of Bedford, the king’s uncle, 
for adherence to Henry VI. Edward IV 
used to say of him that he was ‘the good- 
liest knight he ever beheld and the finest 
gentleman in Christendom; and that if good 
breeding, nurture, and liberal qualities were 
lost in the world, they might all be found in 
John, earl of Ormonde.’ 
mastery of every European language, and 
had been an ambassador to nearly every 
European court. He died in the Holy Land 
during a pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 1478. 


He was unmarried, and was succeeded in | 


the earldom by his brother Thomas. 


[Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, iv. 14-16; Carte’s 
Life of the Duke of Ormonde (Oxford ed. 1851), 


i. lxxxi; The Ormonde Attainders, by Hubert | 


Hall, in the Genealogist, new ser., i. 76-9; 
The Barony of Arklow, by J. H. Round, in vol. i. 
of Foster’s Collectanea Genealogica.] T. F. H. 


BUTLER, JOHN, D.D. (d. 1800), catho- | 


lic bishop of Cork, styled by courtesy Lord 
Dunboyne, was the third son of Edmond 
Butler, of Dunboyne, co. Meath, by courtesy 
eighth Baron Dunboyne (he died in 1732), 
and Anne, daughter of Oliver Grace, of 
Shanganagh, co. Tipperary. In his early 
days he devoted himself to the service of 
the church, but in consequence of his having 


lost an eye his ordination was delayed till | 
the consequent canonical impediment had | 


been dispensed with at Rome. The dignity 
of his birth and the interest of powerful 


friends procured his appointment to the see 


of Cork by brief of Pope Clement XIII, 
dated 16 April 1763, and he was consecrated 
in June the same year. After having occu- 
pied that see for twenty-three years he re- 
signed his position and renounced his creed 
under very peculiar circumstances. On the 
death in December 1785 of hisnephew, Pearce 
Edmond Creagh Butler, styled the eleventh 
Baron Dunboyne, the title and estates de- 
volved on him. He expected from Rome a 
dispensation from the obligations of his epi- 
scopal character and permission to marry, 
but his application to the Holy See was an- 
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swered by Pius VI. in language of stern 


rebuke. ‘With the hope of perpetuating his 
name and family he violated his vow of 
celibacy and married at Clonmel a protes- 
tant young lady, a cousin of his own, and 
daughter of Theohald Butler, of Wilford, 
co. Tipperary. On the intelligence being 
conveyed to Rome of the bishop’s mar- 
riage the pope addressed to him a letter 
couched in severe terms. The original of 
this document, dated 9 June 1787, and an 
English translation are printed in England’s 
‘Life of the Rev. Arthur O’Leary’ (pp. 227, 
332). Dr. Butler paid no heed to this docu- 
ment, but read his recantation of the distinc- 
tive doctrines of catholicism in the parish 
church of Clonmel on 19 Aug. 1787. He 
never officiated, however, in the protestant 
church. After his apostasy he frequented the 
services of the established religiun on Sun- 
days; and on one or two occasions, when or- 
dinations were held in the chapel of Trinity 
College, during his residence in Dublin, he 
was invited to assist at the imposition of 
hands, but he anxiously declined to do so 
(Life of O'Leary, 226). Noissue came of his 
marriage. Lord Dunboyne, as he was called, 


_being by courtesy the twelfth baron, died 
_at his residence, Dunboyne Castle, on 7 May 


1800, having been a few days previously 
reconciled to the catholic church by William 
Gahan, D.D.,a celebrated Augustinian friar. 
His widow survived him sixty years. She 
afterwards married J. Hubert Moore, of 
Shannon Grove, King’s County, barrister-at- 
law, but died without issue in August 1860, 
aged 96, 

By his will he bequeathed the Dunboyne 
estate to Maynooth College for the educa- 
tion of youths intended for the priesthood, 
devising his other estates to his heir-at-law 
and family. The bequest was disputed in 
December 1801, in a suit against the trustees 
of Maynooth, on the ground that any one 
‘relapsing into popery from the protestant 
religion was deprived of the benefit of the 
laws made in favour of Roman catholics, 
and was therefore incapable of making a 
will of landed property under the penal 
laws.” Dr. Gahan was examined at the 
assizes at Trim, on 24 Aug. 1802, to elicit 
from him whether he administered the last 
sacraments to Lord Dunboyne, and, on his 
refusing to reveal the secrets of the confes- 
sional, was sentenced to imprisonment in 
the gaol of Trim for contempt of court by 
Lord Kilwarden; but the jury having found, 
on a separate issue submitted to them, that 
the deceased had died a catholic, the judge 
directed the witness’s release after a week’s 
confinement. 
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The title of Dunboyne in the peerage of Ire- 
land was created by Henry VIII in 1541, but 
was forfeited in the person of James, fourth 
baron, for his implication in the rebellion of 
1641; he was outlawed in 1691 for adherence 
to the cause of King James II. The attainder 
was not reversed till 26 Oct. 1827, when 
James, thirteenth baron, was restored by the 
reversal of the outlawries affecting the title. 

[England’s Life of Arthur O’Leary; Brady's 
Episcopal Succession, ii. 95; Notes and Queries, 
5th series, xi. 8, 81, 69; Universe, 20 Jan. 1866, 
p- 5; Burke’s Peerage (1885), 444; Foster's 
Peerage (1882), 233; Madden’s Revelations of 
Ireland, 61.] T. CG, 

BUTLER, JOHN (1717-1802), bishop 
of Hereford, son of James Butler of Ham- 
burg, was born there in 1717. As a young 
man he was a tutor in the family of Mr. 
Child, the banker. He matriculated from 
University College, Oxford, on 10 May 1733, 
and graduated B.C.L. in 1746 and D.C.L. 
in 1752. He married for his first wife 
a lady who kept a school at Westmin- 
ster; his second was the sister and coheiress 
of Sir Charles Vernon, of Farnham in Surrey, 
and this marriage ee) 
social standing. Having taken orders he 
became a popular preacher in London, and 
in 1754 he published a sermon, preached 
at St. Paul’s before the Sons of the Clergy. 
In the title-page he is described as chaplain 
to the Princess Dowager of Wales. In the 
same year healso published asermon preached 
before the trustees of the Public Infirmary. 
He was installed as a prebendary of Win- 
chester in 1760. In the title-page of a ser- 
mon preached before the House of Commons 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on the occa- 
sion of a general fast in 1758, he is described 
ss minister of Great Yarmouth and chaplain 
to the Princess Dowager. In spite of this 
relation to the princess’s household, in 1762 
he issued a political pamphlet addressed to 
the ‘Cocoa Tree’ and signed ‘A Whig.’ In 
this pamphlet, which ran to three editions, he 
bitterly attacked Bute and the conduct of the 
ministry since the accession of GeorgeIII. He 
was appointed chaplain to the Bishop of Lon- 
don (Dr. Hayter), received the living of Ever- 
ley, Wiltshire, and on the recommendation 
of Lord Onslow was made one of the king’s 
chaplains. In 1769 he was made archdeacon 
of Surrey. During the American war he 
issued a number of political pamphlets, under 
the signature of ‘ Vindex,’in which he strongly 
supports the policy of Lord North. Hereaped 
the reward of his services in 1777, when he 
was appointed bishop of Oxford, being con- 
secrated at Lambeth on 25 May. Butler had 
now adopted strong tory principles, and on 


improved his | 


| 


| matics, and classics. 


30 Jan. 1787 preached before the House of 
Lords on the death of Charles I. While 
bishop of Oxford he helped Dr. Woide to 
transcribe the Alexandrine MS. of the Bible. 
In 1788 he was translated to the bishopric 
of Hereford. He died 10 Dec. 1802, in his 
eighty-fifth year, leaving no children. At 
the advanced age of sixty he had undergone 
the operation of cutting for the stone. His 
published works are: 1. ‘An Answer to the 
Cocoa Tree, by a Whig,’ 1762. 2. ‘A Con- 
sultation on the Subject of a Standing Army,’ 
1768. 3. ‘Serious Consideration on the 
Character of the Present Administration.’ 
4, ‘Account of the Character of the Rt. Hon. 
H. B. Legge.’ 5, Sermons and charges of 
various dates, republished in a collective 
edition, 1801. 

(Gent. Mag. Ixxii. pt. i. 238, ii. 1170; Letter 
to the Cocoa Tree, by a Whig, in Collected Pam- 
phlets B. (Brit. Mus.); Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. 
vil. 455; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. i. 177; Le Neve’s 
Fasti Keel. Angl.; Nichols’s Lit. Anec. ix. 10.] 
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BUTLER, JOSEPH (1692-1752), bishop 
of Durham, was born at Wantage 18 May 
1692. He was the youngest of the eight 
children of a well-to-do draper who had 
retired from business, and occupied a house 
called ‘The Priory,’ on the outskirts of the 
town. The room in which the bishop was 
born is stillshown. He was first sent to the 
Latin school under the Rev. Philip Barton. 
Long afterwards, on becoming dean of St. 
Paul’s, he bestowed one of his first pieces 
of patronage, the rectory of Hutton, in Essex, 
upon his old schoolmaster. (According to a 
statement by G. Lavington in the ‘ Rawlin- 
son MSS.’ he was educated at St. Paul’s 
School. The statement is made on behalf of 
Butler, who ‘ doth not care to fill up’ Raw- 
linson’s form. He ‘likes not to have his life 
wrote while he is living.’) Butler’s father 
intended him for the presbyterian ministry. 
He therefore sent the boy to a dissenting 
academy kept by Samuel Jones at Gloucester, 
and afterwards at Tewkesbury. Among 


| Butler’s fellow-pupils were Secker, after- 


wards archbishop, with whom he formed 
a lifelong friendship; Maddox, afterwards 
bishop of Worcester; and a well-known dis- 
senting divine, Samuel Chandler. Jones’s 
academy is described in a letter from Secker 
to Dr. Watts (GrBsons, Memoirs of Isaac 
Watts (1780), p. 346). There were sixteen 
pupils who studied logic, Hebrew, mathe- 
Butler’s intellectual 
development is proved by the correspondence 
which he carried on while still at Tewkesbury 
with Samuel Clarke, a philosopher frequently 
consulted by youthful inquirers. Butler in his 
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first letter (4 Nov. 1713) advances two objec- 
tions to the arguments by which Clarke in the 
Boyle Lectures of 1704-5 sought to demon- 
strate the existence and attributes of God. 
Butler doubts whether it is a contradiction to 
assert the ‘self-existence of a finite being,’ but 
declares himself convinced (in his fourth let- 
ter) by Clarke’s arguments. He also doubts 
whether it is a contradiction to suppose the 
existence of two independent self-existing 
beings. This latter difficulty, after some dis- 
cussion, resolves itself into a question as to the 
nature of time and space; and at the close of 
the correspondence Butler is still in doubt. 
At a later period he professed himself to be 
fully satisfied upon this point also (STEERE’s 
Remains, p. 18). Butler did not give his 
name, and sent his letters to the post through 
his friend Secker, describing himself to Clarke 
as ‘a gentleman from Gloucestershire.’ [The 
letters are given in Butler’s ‘ Works’ and 
in Clarke’s ‘ Works,’ vol. ii. 1738.] He 
declares in the fourth that he designs ‘the 
search after truth as the business of his life,’ 
and his obvious candour and ability made 
a favourable impression upon Clarke, with 
whom he soon afterwards corresponded under 
his own name. He had decided to conform 
to the church of England, and persuaded his 
father, after a little trouble, to allow him to 
enter at Oriel, March 1714-15, to pursue the 
necessary studies, He expresses to Clarke 
his dissatisfaction with Oxford. He regrets 
that he is obliged to quit his divinity studies 
by the want of encouragement to independent 
thinkers (STEERE’s Remains, p. 12). He has 
made up his mind (80 Sept. 1717) to migrate 
to Cambridge toavoid the ‘frivolous lectures’ 
and ‘unintelligible disputations’ by which he 
is ‘quite tired out’ at Oxford (European 
Magazine, xli. 9). Meanwhile he had become 
intimate with Edward Talbot, son of the 
bishop of Salisbury. In 1717 Talbot became 
vicar of East Hendred, near Wantage; and 
from entries in the parish registers it ap- 
pears that Butler helped him in some of his 
duties. Butler took hisB.A. degree on 16 Oct. 
1718, and the B.C.L. on 10 June 1721. He 
was ordained deacon and priest by Bishop 
Talbot at Salisbury in October and December 
1718 (Rawlinson MSS, fol. 16, 144), and was 
appointed in July 1719, through the influ- 
ence of Clarke and Talbot, to the preacher- 
ship at the RollsChapel. His friend Talbot 
died in December 1720, leaving a widow and 
a posthumous daughter, who became the in- 
timate friend of Mrs. Carter, and speaks with 
warmth of Butler’s continued courtesy and 
kindness to her through his life (Memoirs of 
Mrs. Carter, i. 128). Mrs. Talbot and her 
daughter became inmates of Secker’s family 
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after his marriage in 1725. Talbot had on 
his deathbed recommended Butler and Secker 
(known to him through Butler) to his father, 
thebishop. In 1721 Butler became prebendary 
of Salisbury. Inthe same year Bishop Talbot 
was translated to Durham, and in 1722 gave 
Butler the rectory of Houghton-le-Skerne, 
near Darlington. Butler was still a poor man, 
and received money at times from anelder bro- 
ther, the last sum paid being 100/. in January 
1725, A taste for building, which heshowed 
through life, led him to spend more than he 
could afford upon repairing the Houghton 
parsonage. Meanwhile Bishop Talbot had 
ordained Secker in 1722, and in 1724 pre- 
sented him to the rectory of Houghton-le- 
Spring. Secker, we are told, now used his 
influence with the bishop, due in the first 
instance to Butler’s friendship, by inducing 
him to bestow upon Butler, in 1725, the 
rectory of Stanhope in Weardale, known in 
the north as the ‘golden rectory.’ Butler 
then became independent for the first time ; 
and in the autumn of 1726 he resigned his 
preachership, and published the celebrated 
‘Fifteen Sermons.’ In the preface to the 
second edition, dated 6 Sept. 1729, he says 
that the selection of these from many others 
preached in the same place was ‘in great 
measure accidental.’ Butler led a secluded 
life at Stanhope, and little is known of his 
pursuits. A tradition, collected by Bishop 
Phillpotts, a successor in the living, tells us 
that he ‘rode a black pony, and rode very 
fast’ (Bartteri’s Butler, p. 76), though 
a remoter tradition adds that he fell into 
reveries, and allowed his pony to graze at 
will (KeeLtEestone). We are also told that 
he found it hard to resist the importunity 
of beggars, and would try to escape them by 
shutting himself up in his house. His main 
occupation must have been the composition of 
the ‘Analogy,’ which was published in 1736. 
The ‘ Analogy’ is dedicated to Charles, lord 
Talbot, who became chancellor in 1733, ‘in 
acknowledgment of the highest obligations 
to the late Lord Bishop of Durham’ (Talbot’s 
father) ‘and himself.’ Talbot, on becoming 
chancellor, had appointed Butler his chaplain, 
and upon this occasion Butler took the D.C.L. 
degree at Oxford in December 1733. Talbot 
further made him a prebendary of Rochester 
(July 1736), and the same month he had 
become clerk of the closet to Queen Caroline. 
The old connection with the Talbots might 
well account for these preferments, to which, 
however, we are told that Secker again con- 
tributed. Queen Caroline took great interest 
in philosophicaldiscussions, The controversy 
between Clarke and Leibnitz had been carried 
on through her, and Clarke, Berkeley, Hoad- 
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ly, and Sherlock had held conversations in 
her presence. Butler, asa friend of Clarke’s, 
may have been introduced at these during 
his preachership at the Rolls. Secker, who in 
1733 had become chaplain to the king, men- 
tioned his friend soon afterwards to the queen, 
who said that she thought he had been dead. 
She repeated this to Archbishop Blackburne 
of York, who replied, ‘ No, madame, he is not 
dead, but he is buried.’ However this may 
be, the queen became interested in Butler, 
and commanded his attendance, we are told, 
every evening from seven till nine. The 
queen died next year (20 Nov. 1787), and 
just before her death commended Butler to 
Potter, the new archbishop of Canterbury. 
Butler, according to Lord Hervey (Memoirs, 
ii, 529), was the only person whom she re- 
commended ‘ particularly and by name’ 
during her illness. A month later, as Secker 
told Jekyll, who told Dr. Thomas Wilson, 
son of the bishop of Man, he preached a ser- 
mon before the king upon profiting by afllic- 
tion; his hearer was much affected, and 
promised to ‘do something very good for him’ 
(STEERE’S Remains, p. 5). 

George IT, in any case, desired to carry out 
the queen’s wishes, Butler received next 
year an offer from Walpole of the bishopric 
of Bristol, from which Dr. Gooch was trans- 
lated to Norwich. In a letter to Walpole 
(dated Stanhope, 28 Aug. 1738) Butler ac- 
cepts the offer, but says that it was ‘not 
very suitable either to the condition of my 
fortune or the circumstances of my prefer- 
ment, nor, as I should have thought, to the 
recommendation’ (that is the queen’s) ‘ with 
which I was honoured.’ The bishopric was 
infactthe poorest in England. Butler was al- 
lowed to hold his prebend at Rochester (re- 
signing that at Salisbury) and his rectory at 
Stanhope in commendam, until 1740, when he 
was appointed dean of St. Paul’s with a pre- 
bend and residentiary canonry. He was in- 
stalled 24 May, and resigned his preferments 
at Rochester and Stanhope. Butler spent 
considerable sums in improving the bishop’s 
palace at Bristol; some report from three 
to five thousand pounds, others the whole 
income of the see for twelve years. The 
merchants of the town offered a large gift of 
cedar, part of which he carried afterwards to 
Durham. ThefewglimpsesofButler’s private 
life belong to this period. In March 1737 
John Byrom was introduced to him by the 
famous David Hartley, at whose house they 
met. A long argument took place, in which 
Butler supported the claims of reason, while 
Byrom defended the claims of authority, 
Byrom ends by wishing that he had ‘Dr. 
Butler’s temper and calmness, yet not quite, 
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because I thought he was a little too little 
vigorous’ (ByRom’s Remains (Chetham Soc.), 
ii, 96-9). Byrom dined with Butler 14 Feb. 
1749, when the bishop entertained a party of 
fifteen, and was ‘ very civil and courteous’ 
(2. p. 486). In August 1789 Wesley had an 
interview with Butler. Wesley was at the 
beginning of his career as a preacher, and his 
sermons had caused some of those phenomena 
which to Wesley appeared to be proofs of di- 
vine power, while Butler would regard them 
with suspicion as symptoms of ‘enthusiasm’ in 
the bad sense of the word. They had caused 
scandal, and the bishop probably felt it a 
duty to remonstrate. After some argument 
about faith and works, Butler spoke with 
horror of claims to ‘ extraordinary revelations 
and gifts of the Holy Spirit;’ he spoke of 
people falling into fits at the meetings of the 
society, and ended by advising Wesley to 
leave his diocese. Wesley declined to give 
any promise (Tyrrman’s Life of Wesley, i. 
247). At Bristol, Butler made the acquaint- 
ance of Josiah Tucker, afterwards the well- 
known dean of Gloucester. Butler made 
Tucker his domestic chaplain, and gave him 
a prebend in the cathedral. Tucker tells us 
that Butler used to walk for hours in the 
garden behind his palace at night, and upon 
one such occasion suddenly asked his chaplain 
whether public bodies might not go mad as 
well as individuals, adding that nothing else 
could account for most of the transactions 
in history (Tuckur’s Humble Address and 
earnest Appeal to the Landed Interest, p. 20, 
note), 

On the death of Archbishop Potter in 1747 
an offer of the primacy was made to Butler, 
who had in 1746 been made clerk of the closet 
to the king (on the death of Egerton, bishop 
of Hereford). Butler is said to have declined 
it on the ground that ‘ it was too late for him 
to try to support a falling church’ (Bart- 
LETT, p. 96). One of his nephews, John Butler, 
a rich bachelor, had previously shown his 
appreciation of the ‘ Analogy’ by exchanging 
a presentation copy from his uncle for an iron 
vice belonging to a ‘shrewd Scotch solicitor’ 
named Thomson. Hearing, however, that 
his uncle had a chance of the archbishopric, 
he came up to town prepared to advance 
20,0002. to meet his first expenses. In 1750 
the bishopric of Durham was oflered to Butler. 
It was proposed to him that the lord-lieu- 
tenancy of the county, previously attached 
to the bishopric, should be given to a lay- 
man, and that the deanery of St. Paul’s to 
be vacated by him should be conferred upon 
Secker on condition that Butler should give 
the stall at Durham vacated by Secker to 
Dr, Chapman (master of Magdalene, Cam- 
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bridge). Butler declined to allow the dignity 


of the see to be diminished by the separation | 


of the lord-lieutenancy, or to agree to a con- 
tract which he thought simoniacal. He was 
uccordingly appointed to the bishopric un- 
conditionally. The arrangement, however, 
as to Chapman and Secker was carried into 
effect. The lord-lieutenancy was not sepa- 
rated from the bishopric till the next vacancy. 
A plan for establishing bishops in the Ame- 
rican colonies was suggested at this time by 


Butler (Annual Register, 1765, p. 108). It | 
|bishop. He says that Butler was ‘never a 


came to nothing, but was noticed in a later 
controversy between Secker and a Dr. May- 
hew, of Boston, in 1763. A contemporary 
reference is made in R. Baron’s ‘ Cordial for 
Low Spirits’ (1751, preface to vol. iil.) [see 
Baron, R.] Butler wastranslated to Durham 
in July 1750, succeeding E. Chandler. He 
delivered a charge in 1751 (printed in his 
works). In this,after speaking strongly of the 
‘general decay of religion in the nation,’ and 
speaking of the evileffects of light conversation 
in promoting scepticism, he insists upon the 
importance of observing outward forms, of 
maintaining churches, and regular services, as 
well as impressing the people by proper per- 
sonal admonitions. He speaks incidentally of 
the influence of outward form in strengthen- 
ing the beliefs, superstitions, and religions of 
heathens, Mahommedans, and Catholics. This 
passage gave very needless offence, and in 
1752 Archdeacon Blackburne published an 
anonymous pamphlet called ‘A Serious En- 
quiry intothe Use and Importance of External 
Religion,’ &c., in which Butler was accused 
of a tendency to Romanism. This pamphlet 
was republished with Blackburne’s name by 
R. Baron, in a collection called ‘ The Pillars 
of Priestcraft and Orthodoxy shaken,’ and is 
included in Blackburne’s works. It is only 
worth notice as partly accounting for the 
report afterwards spread, that Butler had 
died acatholic. Another circumstance which 
aroused the suspicions of his contemporaries 
was his erection in the chapel of his palace 
at Bristol of a slab of black marble over the 
altar, with an inlaid cross of white marble. 
It remained till the destruction of the palace 
in the Bristol riots of 1831. 

The assertion that Butler died a catholic 
was made in 1767 in an anonymous pamphlet 
called ‘The Root of Protestant Errors Ex- 
amined’ (attributed to Blackburne or Theo- 
philus Lindsey). Secker replied in a letter 
to the ‘St. James’s Chronicle’ (9 May), signed 
‘Misopseudes,’ challenging the author to pro- 
duce his authority. ‘ Phileleutheros,’ the 
author, replied, giving no reasons beyond 
rumour, made probable, as he thought, by the 


circumstances of the Bristol cross and the | and nieces, 
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Durham charge. Secker on 23 May said that 
he regretted the cross, but emphatically de- 
nied the truth of the rumour. Other letters 
appeared in the same paper, showing only 
that the writers were determined to be- 
lieve, though without a tittle of evidence. 
Secker in a letter of 21 July replied, ex- 
posing sufficiently the utter groundlessness 
of the statement. Butler’s ‘natural melan- 
choly’ and his fondness for ‘lives of Romish 
saints and other books of mystic piety’ are 
noticed and apparently admitted by the arch- 


communicant in any dissenting assembly ;’ 
that he attended the established worship from 
his early years, and became ‘a constant con- 
formist’ from his entrance at Oxford. (A 
full account is given in the notes to Halifax’s 
preface to Butler’s Works, i. p. xxxiii.) 

Butler does not appear to have taken any 
part in politics. He had been wafted to his 
see, says Horace Walpole, ‘in a cloud of 
metaphysics, and remained absorbed in it’ 
(George II, i. 148). He had, however, a 
house at Hampstead, which had once be- 
longed to Sir Henry Vane. Butler had filled 
the windows with painted glass, including 
some figures of the apostles, presented to him 
by the pope, according to ‘local tradition.’ 
Miss Talbot describes it to Mrs. Carter as a 
‘most enchanting, gay, pretty, elegant house’ 
(Letters of 29 Feb. and 9 April 1751). The 
house was sold upon his death (see Parx’s 
Hampstead,p. 269). During his short tenure 
of the see of Durham, Butler showed great 
liberality, received the principal gentry three 
times a week, subscribed liberally to charities, 
and visited his clergy. The story was told 
that, in answer to some application for a 
subscription, he asked his steward how much 
money he had in the house. ‘Five hundred 
pounds,’ was the reply; upon which the 
bishop bestowed the whole upon the appli- 
cant, saying that it was a shame for a bishop 
to have so much. 

Butler’s health was failing, and his physi- 
cians sent him to Bristol and afterwards to 
Bath, where he died on 16 June 1752. He 
was buried in the cathedral at Bristol. Bishop 
Benson (Secker’s brother-in-law) and Natha- 
niel Forster, Butler’s chaplain, were in atten- 
dance. The last tells Secker that Butler was 
constantly talking of writing to his old friend, 
even when unable to express himself clearly, 
By his will he left 2002. to Forster, whom 
he appointed executor. The balance of his 
estate after various bequests, including 500/. 
to the Newcastle Infirmary and 500/. to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
was to be distributed among his nephews 
The total amount left seems to 
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have been between 9,000/. and 10,000/. (Barr- 
LETT, 277). He also directed that ‘all his 
sermons, letters, and papers whatever, which 
are in a deal box locked, directed to Dr. 
Forster, and now standing in the little room 
within my library at Hampstead, be burnt, 
without being read by any one, as soon as 
may be after my decease.’ A writer in 
Nichols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes’ (ix. 292) says 
that he has reason to know that some of 
Butler’s manuscript sermons ¢ are still (1815) 
in being.’ 

One portrait of Bishop Butler is in the 
Newcastle Infirmary, and was taken during 
his last illness. It is engraved in the Oxford 
edition of his works. A second was painted 
by Hudson for his nephew Joseph, and a 
third by Vanderbank in 1732, which is en- 
graved in Bartlett’s ‘Life.’ The last two were 
both at Kirby House, the residence of his 
nephew’s grandson. 

Butler’s position in contemporary specula- 
tion was unique. The deist controversy, 
which culminated about 1730, is throughout 
in his mind, though he designedly abstains 
from special references. The method of ab- 
stract metaphysical reasoning applied by his 
early friend Clarke both to ethical and theo- 
logical speculations had led to a system 
which tended to reduce the historical ele- 
ment of belief to a secondary position or to 
eliminate it entirely. Butler, while admit- 
ting the validity of Clarke’s reasoning, adopts 
the different method of appealing to observa- 
tion of facts (Preface to Sermons, p. vii). 
His ethical system is therefore psychological, 
or appeals to the constitution of human 
nature, as the ‘ Analogy’ to the constitution 
of the world at large. In the sermons and 
the dissertation on ‘The Nature of Virtue’ 
he assails especially the egoistic utilitarianism 
of which Hobbes had been the great teacher 
in the previous age, and which was main- 
tained both on 4 priori and empirical grounds, 
In this he follows Shaftesbury (the only 
writer to whom he explicitly refers), who 
had endeavoured to show the general har- 
mony between virtue and happiness ; but he 
tries to filla gap in Shaftesbury’s argument 
by showing the natural supremacy of con- 
science, and therefore the existence of moral 
obligation, even where self-interest is op- 
posed to conscience. The main result of the 
sermons is therefore the psychological sys- 
tem, in which the conscience is represented 
as holding a supreme position by its own 
self-evidencing authority among the various 
faculties which constitute human nature ; 
while other passions, and in particular self- 
love and benevolence, are independent but 
subordinate. The psychology, though some- 
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what perplexed, shows remarkable acuteness, 
and the argument that self-love, instead of 
being the sole or supreme faculty, really 
presupposes the existence of co-ordinate pas- 
sions, isespecially noteworthy. Butler greatly 
influenced the common-sense school of Hut- 
cheson and his followers, who are also allied 
to Shaftesbury ; and his influence upon Hume 
is perceptible, especially in Hume’s admission 
of independent benevolent impulses, in con- 
nection with a utilitarian principle which 
had generally been interpreted as leading to 
pure egoism. Hume (it may be noticed) 
desired in 1737 to be introduced to Butler, 
and sent him a copy of the ‘Treatise on 
Human Nature’ on its publication in 17389. 
He expressed his pleasure in 1742 upon hear- 
ing that his first set of essays (which did not 
include those offensive to the orthodox) had 
been ‘everywhere recommended’ by Butler 
(Burron’s Hume, i. 64, 106, 148). 

The famous ‘ Analogy’ is an endeavour to 
show that, as the particular frame of man 
reveals a supreme conscience, so the frame 
of nature shows a moral governor revealed 
through conscience. Assuming the validity 
of the @ priort arguments for theism and the 
immortality of the soul, he maintains that 
the facts of observation fall in with the 
belief that this life is a probationary state 
where men are, as a matter of fact, under 
a system of government which encourages 
virtue as such and discourages vice, and there- 
fore imply the probability that in a future 
life there will be a complete satisfaction of 
the claims of justice. This leads to a con- 
sideration of the problem of free will and 
necessity, while the second part argues for 
the conformity between the doctrine thus 
taught by fact and the nature of the chris- 
tian revelation. 

The impressiveness of Butler’s argument, 
the candour of his reasonings, and the vigour 
and originality of his thought have been de- 
nied by no one. It is remarkable, indeed, 
that the greatest theological work of the time, 
and one of the most original of any time, 
produced little contemporary controversy. 
The only works directed against him during 
his life were a short and feeble tract, ‘ Re- 
marks upon Dr. Butler’s sixth chapter, &c., 
by Philanthropus’ (Mr. Bott) [see Borr, 
THomas], in 1737, and ‘A Second Vindica- 
tion of Mr. Locke, wherein his sentiments 
relating to personal identity are cleared up 
from some mistakes of the Rev. Dr. Butler,’ 
&e., 1788, by Vincent Perronet, vicar of 
Shoreham. This is a sequel to a vindication 
of Locke against Bishop Browne, and includes 
an answer to Andrew Baxter. These pamph- 
lets are worthless. Butler’s contemporaries 
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were perhaps deterred by the fear of ven- 
turing into the profundities of his argument. 
Hume’s writings on theology, indeed, espe- 
cially the essay upon ‘A Providence and a 
Future State,’ contain an implicit criticism 
of the ‘Analogy.’ At a later period the 
proofs of Butler’s influence are abundant. 
To some thinkers he appears as the most 
profound apologist of christian theology, 
while others have held that his argument 
leads to scepticism, because, while conclu- 
sive against the optimism of the deists, it 
really shows only that the difficulties in re- 
vealed theology are equalled by the difficulties 
of natural religion. It is a retort, not an 
explanation, and therefore sceptical in es- 
sence. This was the view taken by James 
Mill, in whose mental history the study of 
the ‘ Analogy’ was a turning point, accord- 
ing to his son (J. S. Minu’s Autobiography, 
p. 388). A similar view is stated by Mr. 
James Martineau, who says (Studies of Chris- 
tianity, p. 93) that Butler has uninten- 
tionally ‘furnished ... one of the most 
terrible persuasives to atheism ever pro- 
duced.’ A different view is expressed by 
Cardinal Newman, who says (Apologia, part 
iii.) that the study of the ‘ Analogy’ formed 
an ‘era in his religious opinions.’ He learnt 
from it the view that the world is a ‘ sacra- 
mental system’ in which ‘material pheno- 
mena are both the types and instruments of 
the things unseen ;’ and he was deeply im- 
pressed by Butler’s characteristic doctrine 
that ‘ probability is the guide of life.’ Other 
references may be found in Mr. Hunt’s ‘ His- 
tory of Religious Thought in England ;’ 
Mr. Pattison’s essay on the ‘Tendencies of 
Religious Thought in England (1688-1750) ;’ 
Hennell’s ‘Sceptical Tendency of Butler’s 
“ Analogy,”’ 1865; Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
‘Butler and the Zeitgeist’ in ‘ Last Essays 
on the Church and Religion ;’ William Lu- 
cas Collins’s ‘Butler,’ 1881; and Canon 
Spooner’s ‘ Bishop Butler,’ 1901. 

Butler’s works are: 1. ‘ Fifteen Sermons 
preached at the Rolls Chapel, 1726 (dedi- 
cated to Sir Joseph Jekyll). 2. ‘The Ana- 
logy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to 
the Constitution and Course of Nature. To 
which are added two brief dissertations : 
(1) Of Personal Identity ; (2) Of the Nature 
of Virtue,’ 1736, 3. ‘Six Sermons preached 
upon Public Occasions,’ viz.: (1) before the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, 16 Feb. 
1789; (2) before the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and sheriffs, and the governors of the several 
hospitals of the city of London, Monday in 
Easter Week, 1740; (8) before the House 
of Lords, 80 Jan, 1740-1; (4) at the annual 
meeting of the charity children at Christ 
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Church, 9 May 1745; (5) before the House 
of Lords, 11 June 1747; (6) before the go- 
vernors of the London Infirmary, 31 March 
1748, 4. ‘A Charge at the Primary Visit- 
ation of Durham in 1751.’ 

These, together with the correspondence 
with Clarke, form Butler’s works. The first 
collected edition was published at Edinburgh 
in 1804, with a Life by Kippis from the 
‘Biographia,’ and a preface and notes by 
Halifax, bishop of Gloucester. It was reprint- 
ed, at Oxford in 1807 and subsequently. The 
statesman W. E. Gladstone edited Butler’s 
works (2 vols. with a third volume of sub- 
sidiary studies) for the Oxford University 
Press,1896. Another collection, edited by Dr. 
J. H. Bernard, appeared in 1901 (2 vols.) 
An edition of the ‘Analogy,’ with a careful 
collation of the first editions, was published 
at Dublin in 1860 by W. Fitzgerald, bishop 
of Cork. A sermon attributed to Butler was 
first printed in the appendix to Bartlett’s 
‘Life.’ An‘ Enquiry concerning Faith,’ Lon- 
don, 1744, has been doubtfully attributed to 
him (Notes and Queries, lstser. vi. 198). A list 
of writings upon the Bangorian controversy 
bya Mr. Herne says that ‘a letter of thanks 
from a young clergyman tothe Rey. Dr. Hare 
for his visitation sermon at Putney in 1719’ 
was written by the author of some papers in 
the ‘ Freethinker,’ including No. 125 (1 June 
1719) upon ‘Optical Glasses,’ In the reprint 
of this list in Hoadly’s ‘Works’ (1761) this 
author is identified with Butler, probably 
owing to confusion with Archbishop Boulter 
of Dublin, bishop of Bristol 1719-24, who 
helped Ambrose Philips in the ‘ Freethinker,’ 


(The first Life of Butler is in the supplement 
to the Biog. Britannica (1753), with information 
from a nephew ; a further Life by Kippis in his 
edition of the Biographia is prefixed to Butler’s 
Works ; cf. Rawlinson MSS. fo. 16144, 8vo, v, 221, 
vi. 63. The Life by Thomas Bartlett (1839) gives 
the fullest information and refers to unpublished 
documents. Some Remains (hitherto unpub- 
lished MSS. in the British Museum) of Bishop 
Butler, 1853 (preface by E. Steere). Stanhope 
Memorials of Bishop Butler, by W. M. Eggle- 
stone, adds little. Cf. Porteus’s Life of Secker; 
Le Neve’s Fasti (Hardy). ] L.S. 


BUTLER, Siz PIERCE or PIERS, eighth 
EARL oF ORMONDE and first Ear or Ossory 
(d. 1539), was descended from the Butlers, 
baronets of Poolestown, and was the son of 
Sir James Butler and Sawe (Sabina), daugh- 
ter of Donnell Reogh MacMurrough Ca- 
venagh, prince of his sept. He succeeded 
Thomas, seventh earl of Ormonde, in 1515, 
He took a prominent part in suppressing 
the Irish rebellions, and when the Earl of 
Surrey, who was his intimate friend, left the 
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kingdom in 1521, he was appointed lord- 
deputy. Owing to the representations of 
the Talbots he was removed from the go- 
vernment in 1524, but the king, to indicate 
his disagreement with the decision of the 
commissioners, created him on 18 May lord- 
treasurer of Ireland. At the special request 
of the king he surrendered the earldom of 
Ormonde to Sir Thomas Boleyn (or Bullen), 
grandson of the seventh earl of Ormonde and 


brother of Anne Boleyn, and in lieu thereof. 


he was created Earl of Ossory by patent 
dated 23 Feb, 1527-8. By Lodge and other 
authorities it is stated that the earldom of 
Ormonde was restored to Sir Pierce Butler on 
22 Feb. 1537-8, on the death of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn; but, as is shown by Mr. J. H. Round 
(Foster, Collect. Geneal. vol. i.), the grant 
of the earldom was made before the death of 
Thomas Boleyn, earl of Wiltshire and Or- 
monde, and that the earldom was a new one 
is sufficiently attested by the fact that it was 
limited to heirs male of his body. After its 
conferment ‘the Earl of Wilts,’ as is men- 
tioned in the ‘Carew State Papers,’ ‘was 
content to be so named earl of Ormonde in 
Ireland, semblably as the two Lords Dacres 
be named the one of the south and the other 
of the north’ (Calendar, Carew MSS. 1515- 
1574, p. 127). The Earl of Ormonde mani- 
fested the sincerity of his loyalty by his 
activity in taking measures for crushing 
the insurrection of his brother-in-law, Lord 
Thomas Fitzgerald, and after the latter’s 
execution he was rewarded by a large grant 
of lands. He afterwards turned his arms 
against the Earl of Desmond, who submitted 
and took an oath of fidelity. He died on 
21 or 26 Aug. 1539, and was buried in the 
chancel of St. Canice’s Cathedral, Kilkenny. 
He is stated to have been ‘a man of great 
honour and sincerity, infinitely good-natured.’ 
He brought over to Kilkenny artificers and 
manufacturers from Flanders and the neigh- 
bouring provinces, whom he employed in 
working tapestry, diaper, Turkey carpets, and 
similar industries. By his wife Margaret, 
daughter of Gerald Fitzgerald, earl of Kil- 
dare, he had three sons and six daughters. 
His second son, RIcHARD, created Viscount 
Mountgarret, 23 Oct. 1550, was grandfather 
of Richard, third Viscount Mountgarret [q.v. | 
His eldest son, JAMES, created Viscount 
Thurles in 1535, became ninth Earl of Or- 
monde, married Lady Joan Fitzgerald, daugh- 
ter and heiress of James, eleventh earl of 
Desmond, was suspected of hostility to the 
English government, and was poisoned while 
in London at a supper at Ely House. He 
died on 28 Oct. 1546. His son Thomas 
(1582-1614) [q. v.] succeeded to the earldom. 


| Calendar of Carew MSS.] 


[Carte’s Life of the Duke of Ormonde (Oxford 
ed, 1851), i, Ixxxvi-xciii; Lodge’s Peerage of 
Ireland, iv. 19-22; Paper on the Barony of 
Arklow by J. H. Round in Foster’s Collectanea 
Genealogica, vol. i.; and on the Ormonde At- 
tainders in the Genealogist, new ser., vol. i. 
No. 7, 186-9; State Papers, Irish Series ; 
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BUTLER, PIERCE, third Viscount 


Gatmoy (1652-1740), was descended from 


Thomas Butler, tenth earl of Ormonde [q. v.], 
and was the son of Edward, second viscount 
Galmoy, and Eleanor, daughter of Charles 
White of Leixlip, and widow of Sir Arthur 
Aston. He was born on 21 March 1652. 
On 6 Aug. 1677 he was created D.C.L. of 
Oxford. By James II he was appointed a 
privy councillor of Ireland, and lieutenant of 
the county of Kilkenny. As colonel of a 
regiment of Irish horse he was at the siege 
of Londonderry, where the protestants ac- 
cused him of barbarity and treachery (Mac- 
AULAY, ¢. xii.) He fought at the Boyne 
and Aughrim, and was afterwards outlawed. 
He was Irish commissioner at the capitu- 
lation of Limerick, and included in the am- 
nesty (3 Oct. 1691). He retired to France, 
and was created Earl of Newcastle by 
James II. His English estates were forfeited 
and he was attainted in 1697. In France 
he was named colonel of the second queen’s 
regiment of Irish horse in the service of that 
country, and served with distinction in va- 
rious continental wars. He died at Paris on 
18 June 1740. His only son, JAmzEs, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Theobald Matthew, 
was killed at Malplaquet. A nephew, James, 
assumed the title of third viscount Galmoy. 
[Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, iv. 48, 49; O’Cal- 
laghan’s Irish Brigades in the Service of France ; 
List of Oxford Graduates; Burke’s Extinct 
Peerages, 97.] Joa Bey dL 
BUTLER, RICHARD, third Viscount 
MovunreaRRer (1578-1651), was the son of 


| Edmund, second viscount Mountgarret, and 


Grany or Grizzel, daughter of Barnaby, first 
lord of Upper Ossory, and was born in 1578, 
His first wife was Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Hugh O’Neill, earl of Tyrone, and having 
joined in his father-in-law’s rebellion, he 
specially distinguished himself by his de- 
fence of the castles of Ballyragget and Culli- 
hill. His estates were nevertheless confirmed 
to him on the death of his father in 1605, 
and he sat in the parliaments of 1613, 1615, 
and 1634, At the rebellion of 1641 he was 
appointed joint governor of Kilkenny with 
the Earl of Ormonde, but being alarmed by 
designs said to have been formed against 
the lords of the Pale, he, after writing an 
explanatory letter to the Earl of Ormonde, 
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took possession of Kilkenny in the name of 
the confederates. He then detached parties 
to secure other adjacent towns, which was 
done with such success that in the space of 
a week all the fortresses in the counties of 
Kilkenny, Waterford, and Tipperary were 
in their power. After this he was chosen 
general of the confederates ; but the county 
of Cork having insisted on choosing a general 
of its own, his forces were thereby con- 
siderably weakened, and he was defeated by 
the Earl of Ormonde at Kilrush, near Athy, 
on 10 April 1642; but, returning to Kil- 
kenny, he was chosen president of the 
supreme council formed there in the follow- 
ing summer. In 1643 he was at the battle 
of Ross, fought by General Preston against 
the Marquis of Ormonde, and he took part in 
the capture of various fortresses. He died 
in 1651, but was excepted, though dead, 
from pardon for life or estate by the crown 
in the act of parliament for the settlement 
of Ireland passed on 12 Aug. 1652. He 
was buried in the chancel of St. Canice’s 
cathedral, Kilkenny, under a monument with 
a eulogistic Latin inscription. By his first 
wife, Margaret, eldest daughter of Hugh 
O’Neill, earl of Tyrone, he had three sons 
and six daughters, of whom Edmund became 
fourth viscount. He was again twice mar- 
ried: to Thomasine (afterwards named Eliza- 
beth), daughter of Sir William Andrews of 
Newport, and to Margaret, daughter of 
Richard Branthwaite, serjeant-at-law, and 
widow of Sir Thomas Spencer of Yarnton, 
Oxfordshire, but by neither of these mar- 
riages had he any issue. 

[Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, iv. 49-66; State 
Papers, Irish Series ; Carew State Papers; Cox’s 
History of Ireland ; Carte’s Life of the Duke of 
Ormonde.] ADOC TER 


BUTLER, RICHARD (d. 1791), major- 
generalin the United Statesarmy,wasanative 
of Ireland, and went to America some time 
before 1760. At the outbreak of the war of 
independence he became a lieutenant-colonel 
of the Pennsylvania troops, and in 1777 held 
that rank in Morgan’s rifle corps, with which 
he distinguished himself on various occa- 
sions. In 1781 he was with Lafayette in 
Virginia, and at the close of the war was 
leutenant-colonel of the 9th Pennsylvania 
regiment. About 1787 he was agent for In- 
dian affairs in Oregon; and in St. Clair’s 
expedition against the Indian tribes in 1791 
commanded the right wing of the force, with 
the rank of major-general, The troops, com- 
posed of United States regulars and militia, 
were attacked in their camp, about twenty 
miles from Miami Towns, by the Indians, on 
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the morning of 4 Noy. 1791, and defeated 
with heavy loss. Butler, after fighting 
bravely on foot in the front line, was shot 
down just as he mounted his horse, and was 
tomahawked and scalped. 

[Drake’s American Biography (1852); Diary 
of Colonel Winthrop Sargent, adjutant-general, 
U.S, army, in the campaign of 1791, edited by his 
grandson (Wormsloe, 1851, 4to).] H.M. C. 


BUTLER, SAMUEL (1612-1680), poet, 
was the fifth child and the second son of 
Samuel Butler, a Worcestershire farmer, and 
a churchwarden of the parish of Strensham, 
where the poet was baptised on 8 Feb. 1612. 
The entry is in his father’s handwriting. The 
elder Samuel Butler owned a house and a 
piece of land, which was still called Butler’s 
tenement fifty years ago; the value of this 
was about 8/. a year (see Notes and Queries, 
6th series, iv. 887, 469). According to Au- 
brey, however, the poet was not born in this 
Strensham house, but at a hamlet called 
Bartonbridge, half a mile out of Worcester. 
The father, according to Wood, leased of Sir 
Thomas Russell, lord of the manor of Strens- 
ham, an estate of 3007. a year. The boy was 
educated in Worcester free school. He has 
been identified, but against probability, with 
the Samuel Butler who went up to Christ 
Church, Oxford, from Westminster in 1628; 
another legend, somewhat better supported, 
says that he proceeded for a short time, about 
1627, to Cambridge. It is probable that the 
first of several situations which he occupied 
was that of attendant, with a salary of 20J. 
a year, to Elizabeth, countess of Kent, at 
her residence of Wrest in Bedfordshire. The 
fact that he found Selden under the same 
roof makes it probable that this occurred in 
1628. Selden seems to have interested him- 
self in Butler’s talents, and to have trained 
his mind. The young man spent several 
years at Wrest, and employed his leisure in 
studying painting under Samuel Cooper, or 
more probably with him, for Cooper was not 
yet illustrious. Butler is said to have painted 
a head of Oliver Cromwell from life; his 
pictures were long in existence at Earl’s 
Coombe in Worcestershire, but were all used, 
in the last century, to stop up broken win- 
dows. Butler spent some years of his early 
life at Earl’s Coombe as clerk to a justice of 
the name of Jeffereys. He seems to have 
served as clerk or attendant to a succession 
of country gentlemen. One of these was 
Sir Samuel Luke of Cople Hoo, near Bed- 
ford, a stiff presbyterian, and one of Crom- 
well’s generals, ‘This person sat for the cha- 
racter of Hudibras, 


A Knight as errant as e’er was; 
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but some of the touches are said to be studied 
from another puritan employer of Butler's, 
Sir Henry Rosewell of Ford Abbey in Devon- 
shire. It is supposed that Butler spent some 
time in France and Holland, which indeed his 
own writings show. He is not known to have 
published anything, or to have attained the 
smallest reputation, until after the death of 
Cromwell. In 1659, at the age of forty- 
seven, he first appeared before the public with 
an anonymous prose tract, in favour of the 
Stuarts, entitled ‘Mola Asinaria.’ Perhaps 
in reward for this service, he was appointed 
secretary to Richard, earl of Carbury, when 
he was made lord president of Wales in 
1660. Lord Carbury made Butler steward 
of Ludlow Castle. Some bills in which his 
name occurs are published in ‘Notes and 
Queries’ (1st ser. v. 5). He married soon 
after this, his wife being differently described 
as a spinster of the name of Herbert and as 
a widow of the name of Morgan. Whatever 
her name was, she was supposed to be well 
dowered, and Butler probably had the rash- 
ness to resign his appointment at Ludlow on 
that account, for he certainly did not hold it 
more than a year. He lived comfortably on 
his wife’s jointure for a time, till the money 
was lost on bad securities. The obscurity 
which hangs over every part of Butler’s life 
makes it impossible to say whether he did or 
did not succeed in securing the patronage of 
George, duke of Buckingham. Wycherley 
told a lively story which, if true, shows that 
Butler was not so successful; but Butler has 
left a sketch of Buckingham which, though 
extremely satirical, seems founded on such 
study as a secretary alone would have the 
opportunity of making. 

At the age of fifty Butler suddenly became 
famous. Fifteen years before, in the puritan 
houses where he had lived, he had strung his 
pungent observations and jingling satirical 
rhymes into a long heroi-comic poem. The 
times had changed, and this could now be 
produced without offence to theruling powers. 
On 11 Nov. 1662 was licensed, and early in 
1663 appeared, a small anonymous volume 
entitled ‘ Hudibras: the first part written in 
the time of the late wars.’ This is the first 
genuine edition, but the manuscript appears 
to have been pirated, for an advertisement 
says that ‘a most false and imperfect copy’ 
of the poem is being circulated without any 
printer’sor publisher’s name. Exactly a year 
later a second part appeared, also heralded 
by a piracy. The book was introduced at 
court early in 1663 by the Earl of Dorset, 
and was instantly patronised by the king. 
Copies of the first editions of ‘ Hudibras’ 
not very unfrequently have inscriptions show- 
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ing that they were the gift of Charles IT to 
their first owner. Butler has himself recorded 
this royal partiality for his book :— 

He never ate, nor drank, nor slept, 

But ‘ Hudibras’ still near him kept ; 

Nor would he go to church or so, 

But ‘ Hudibras’ must with him go. 


It was, however, the scandal of the age, that 
though the king was lavish in promises, he 
never did anything to relieve Butler’s poverty. 
Lord Clarendon also greatly admired him, 
and had his portrait painted for his own 
library, but in spite of all his promises gave 
him no employment. The neglect of Butler 
is one of the commonplaces of literary mo- 
rality, but the reader is apt to fancy that 
Butler was not easy to help. It is not plain 
that he had any talent, save this one of 
matchless satire; and in his private inter- 
course he was unpleasing. From childhood 
‘he would make observations and reflections 
on everything one said or did;’ he had few 
friends, and was not careful to retain those 
few. He lived in poverty and obscurity for 
seventeen years after the first appearance of 
‘Hudibras,’ publishing a third part of that 
poem in 1678 (the different forms of which 
are described in ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 6th ser. 
vi. 108, 150, 276, 311, 3870, 454), and two 
slight pieces, the ‘Geneva Ballad’ in 1674, 
and an ‘Ode to the Memory of Du-Val’ in 
1671. In 1672 he printed an abusive prose 
tract against the nonconformists, called ‘Two 
Letters.’ Butler in his later years was much 
troubled with the gout, and from October 
1679 to Easter 1680 he did not stir out of 
his room. He lived in Rose Street, Covent 
Garden, until he died of consumption, al- 
though he was not yet seventy, on 25 Sept. 
1680. His best friend, William Longueville, 
a, bencher of the Inner Temple, tried to have 
Butler buried in Westminster Abbey, but 
found no one to second him in this proposal. 
He therefore buried the poet at his own ex- 
pense, on the 27th, in the churchyard of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. Aubrey says :— 
‘In the north part, next the church at the 
east end; his feet touch the wall; his grave 
2 yards distant from the pilaster of the door, 
by his desire, 6 foot deep.’ Wood describes 
Butler as ‘a boon and witty companion, 
especially among the company he knew well.’ 
Aubrey writes of Butler’s appearance: ‘ He is 
of a middle stature, strong set, high coloured, 
a head of sorrel hair, a severe and sound judg- 
ment, a good fellow.’ This writer, who knew 
him pretty well, gives us an idea that the 
legend of Butler’s poverty was exaggerated 
in the reaction which began in his favour 
soon after his death. A tradition is preserved 
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by Granger that Butler was in receipt of a 
pension of 100/.a year at the time of his death. 

The success of ‘Hudibras, and a rumour 
that a large quantity of Butler’s unpublished 
manuscript was in existence, encouraged the 
production of a great many spurious posthu- 
mous collections of his verses. For some 
reason or other, however, the papers of But- 
ler were preserved untouched by William 
Longueville, who bequeathed them to his 
son Charles, and he in his turn to a John 
Clarke of Walgherton in Cheshire. This 
gentleman, in November 1754, consented to 
allow R. Thyer, the keeper of the public 
library in Manchester, to examine them. 
The result was the publication in 1759 of two 
very interesting volumes, entitled ‘The 
Genuine Remains in Verse and Prose of Mr. 
Samuel Butler.’ These volumes contain much 
that is only second in merit to ‘ Hudibras’ 
itself, among others a brilliant satire on the 
Royal Society, entitled ‘The Elephant in 
the Moon, and a series of prose ‘ Characters.’ 
The collection of manuscripts from which 
these were selected was sold in London to 
the British Museum in 1885, and is now 
numbered there (MSS, Addit. 32625-6). 
Several of the pieces are still unpublished. 
‘Hudibras,’ which received the honour of 
being illustrated by Hogarth in 1726, was 
several times carefully edited during the 
eighteenth century (for an account of the 


illustrated editions see Notes and Queries, | 


4th series, xi. 852, and 5th series, iii. 456). 
The edition of Dr. Grey, which appeared first 
in 1744, is still considered the standard one. 
‘ Hudibras’ was translated into French verse 
with great skill by John Townley (1697- 
1782). In 1721 a monument to Butler was 
raised in Westminster Abbey, at the expense 
of the lord mayor, John Barber, a graceful act 
which Pope rewarded in two spiteful lines: 

But whence this Barber? that a name so mean 

Should, join’d with Butler’s, on a tomb be seen. 


A portrait of Butler by Lely is in the gal- 
lery at Oxford ; another by Lely was painted 
for Clarendon (see EveLyn’s Diary, Bray and 
WHEATLEY, iil, 444); Soest painted a third 
portrait, which was engraved for Grey’s edi- 
tion of ‘ Hudibras.’ 


[Very little has been discovered with regard 
to Butler’s life beyond what Wood (Athene 
Oxon. (Bliss) iii. 874) reported. That little 
was mainly given to the world by Dr. Nash, in 
the second volume of his Collections for the His- 
tory of Worcestershire, in 1782. There have 
been no later discoveries than those made by 
Nash more than a century ago. Oldys made 
some notes for a life of Butler, which are in Brit. 


Mus. MS. Addit, 4221, pp. 198-203, See also 
Granger's Biog. Hist. iv, 38-40.] E. G@ 
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BUTLER, SAMUEL (1774-1839). bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry, born at Kenil- 
worth 80 Jan. 1774, was the son of William 
Butler of that place; was admitted to Rugby 
31 March 1783, and entered St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1792. At Cambridge his 
career was singularly brilliant. He obtained 
three of Sir William Browne’s medals, and 
in 1793 was elected Craven scholar in com- 
petition with Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Keate, 
afterwards head-master of Eton, and Chris- 
topher Bethell, afterwards bishop of Bangor. 
He was a senior optime in the mathematical 
tripos of 1796, when he proceeded B.A. He 
carried off the chancellor’s medals in 1797, 
and the member's prizes for 1797 and 1798. He 
became fellow of ge John’s 4 April 1797, and 
in 1798 was appointed head-master of Shrews- 
bury School. He held this appointment for 
thirty-eight years. Although many ecclesi- 
astical benefices were conferred on him within 
that period, the school occupied most of his 
attention, and it acquired a very high repu- 
tation during his head-mastership, in which 
he was succeeded by his pupil, Dr. Benjamin 
Hall Kennedy, in 1836. In 1802 Butler 
became vicar of Kenilworth, and in 1811 he 
proceeded D.D. In 1807 he was instituted 
to a prebend at Lichfield, in 1821 to the arch- 
deaconry of Derby, and in June 1836 (when 
he left Shrewsbury) to the bishopric of Lich- 
field and Coventry. In December 1836 the 
archdeaconry of Coventry was annexed to the 
see of Worcester, and left Butler bishop of 
Lichfield. While holding this office Butler 
suffered much ill-health, but he administered 
his diocese with great energy, and was popular 
with his clergy. He died 4 Dec. 1839, and 
was buried in St. Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury. 
He married in 1798 Harriet, daughter of the 
Rev. East Apthorp, B.D., vicar of Croydon 
and rector of St. Mary-le-Bow, by whom he 
had two daughters, Mary and Harriet, and 
one son, Thomas. His elder daughter married 
Edward Bather [q. v.], and his son became 
rector of Langar. 

Butler was the author of many educational 
works, the chief of which are: 1. An elabo- 
rate edition of ‘ Auschylus,’ published at the 
Cambridge University Press in four volumes 
between 1809 and 1826. 2. ‘A Sketch of 
Modern and Ancient Geography,’ Shrews- 
bury, 1818 (and frequently reprinted), 3. ‘An 
Atlas of Ancient Geography.’ 4. ‘An Atlas of 
Modern Geography.’ He was also the editor 
of ‘M. Musuri Carmen in Platonem, Is. Casau- 
boni in Josephum Scaligerum Ode. Accedunt 
Poemata et Exercitationes utriusque lingue,’ 
1797, and of ‘Sidneiana’ for the Rox- 
burgh Club, 1837. He published several 
sermons, one of them being the funeral ser- 
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mon on Dr, Parr. Butler’s library was rich 
in Aldines, and in Hebrew, Latin, and Greek 
manuscripts. The latter were purchased for 
the British Museum, and are now numbered 
there Addit. MSS. 11828-12117, 


{Life by grandson, Samuel Butler, 1896; Le 
Neve’s Fasti Eccl. Angl.; Baker’s St. John’s 
Coll. (ed. Mayor), i, 311.] 8. L. 


BUTLER, SIMON (1757-1797), first 
president of the United Irishmen of Dublin, 
was the third son of Edmund, tenth Viscount 
Mountgarret, and his wife Charlotte, the 
second daughter of Sir Simon Bradstreet, 
bart. He was born in July 1757. Having 
been called to the Irish bar in Michaelmas 
term, 1778, he was made a king’s counsel 
and a bencher of the Honourable Society of 
the King’s Inns, Dublin, in Trinity term, 1784. 
With Wolfe Tone he was a zealous leader of 
the United Irishmen, and on 9 Noy. 1791 he 
presided at the first meeting of the Dublin 
society of that body. He compiled a digest 
of the popery laws, which was published in 
1792, and made a great impression on the 
minds of the people. For this work, and ‘for 
other professional business,’ the ‘Catholic 
Committee’ voted him 500. On 1 March 
1793 Butler and Oliver Bond [q. v. ], as chair- 
man and secretary respectively of the Dublin 
Society, were summoned before the Irish 
House of Lords on account of a paper which 
had been issued by the society, referring to a 
committee of secrecy of that house. They 
avowed the publication, but submitted that 
it contained nothing unconstitutional. The 
lords, however, voted it a ‘false, scandalous, 
and seditious libel; a high breach of the pri- 
vileges of this house, tending to disturb the 
public peace, and questioning the authority 
of this High Court of Parliament,’ and there- 
upon ordered the defendants to be imprisoned 
in Newgate gaol for six months, and to pay a 
fine of 5007. each. On the termination of his 
imprisonment, Butler went with his friend, 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan, another ener- 
getic leader of the United Irishmen, to Scot- 
land, where they continued to aid in direct- 
ing the proceedings of the society, until they 
were compelled to flythe country. On 18 Jan. 
1795 Butler married Eliza, the daughter of 
Edward Lynch of Hampstead, in the county 
of Dublin, by whom he had an only son, Ed- 
ward, Though his name was erased from 
the list of king’s counsel in 1793, he remained 
a bencher of the King’s Inns until his death, 
which took place at his lodgings in Bromp- 
ton Row on 19 May 1797, in the fortieth year 
of hisage. An etching of him and his friend 
Rowan as they appeared in the streets of 
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Edinburgh in 1793, by Kay, will be found | 
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in the second volume of ‘ Original Portraits,’ 
No. 280. 

[Kay’s Original Portraits and Caricature Etch- 
ings (1877), ii. 121, 168, 171, 176-7; Plowden’s 
Historical Review of the State of Ireland (1803), 
ii. pt. i. 376-94; Sir Richard Musgraye’s Me- 
moirs of the different Rebellions in Ireland 
(1802), i. 112-54; Gent. Mag. 1797, lxvii. pt. i. 
529; Annual Register, 1797, p. 97.] 

G. Ee RB: 

BUTLER, THEOBALD (d. 1205-6), 
first butler of Ireland, was son and heir of 
Hervey (Herveus) Walter of Amounderness 
in Lancashire and of Suffolk, by Maud (Ma- 
tilda), daughter and coheir of Theobald de 
Valoines. Her sister Berthe (Berta), the 
other coheiress, married the celebrated Ran- 
dulf de Glanville, justiciary of England [q.v. ], 
who was thus uncle by marriage to Theobald. 
This much is certain from his own charters, 
as is also the fact that he was elder brother 
of Hubert Walter [q. v.], archbishop of Can- 
terbury, but beyond this all is obscure. The 
various theories of earlier writers, especially 
the belief that Theobald was nearly of kin to 
Becket (cf. Notes and Queries, 1st ser. xii. 
30), are exhaustively discussed by Carte in 
the introduction to his ‘ Life of James, Duke 
of Ormonde,’ in which he has collected much 
useful information. Lord A. C. Hervey ar- 
gues that he sprang from the family of Her- 
vey, while Mr, Glanyille-Richards claims his 
father as a younger brother of Randulf de 
Glanville. But this latter view is doubted 
by Mr. Yeatman, who discusses the point in 
his introduction to Mr, Glanville-Richards’ 
work, and it must certainly be rejected. 
Theobald’s surname appears in the various 
forms, Le Borittiter, Water, WALTER, 
and FITZWALTER. 

Theobald first appears in the ‘ Liber Niger’ 
(i.e. circa 1166) as holding Amounderness 
‘per servicium 1 militis.’ The received state- 
ment that he accompanied Henry II to Ire- 
land (1171-2), and was made by him butler 
of Ireland ‘soon after 1170,’ though accepted 
by Lynch (p. 79), and repeated by Mr. Gil- 
bert (p. 31), rests upon no evidence, and 
must be dismissed as erroneous, as must also 
that of Carte that he appears previously 
(1170) with Henry in France. It was pro- 
bably in 1182 (Eyron, p. 248; GLANVILLE- 
RicwaRps, p. 41) that he witnessed, with 
‘ John the king’s son,’ Randulf de Glanville’s 
charter to Leystone, and it was through the 
influence of Randulf that, in 1185, he accom- 
panied John to Ireland. The freight of his 
‘harnesium’ thither is charged for in that year 

Rot. Pip. 81 H.11). Landing with John at 
Soins on 25 April, he received a grant 
to Randulf and himself of 5} cantreds in 
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Limerick (see Carre for charter tested at 
Waterford); and the same year, with the 
men of Cork, fought and slew Dermot Mac- 
Arthy (Evpugnatio, v. 386). He further re- 
ceived from John (before 1189) the fief of 
Arklow afterwards confirmed to him by Wil- 
liam Marshal on becoming jure uxoris lord of 
Leinster (see Carre for charters, though he 
explains them wrongly), where he fixed his 
chief residence, and in later days founded an 
abbey, as a cell to Furness (Mon. Angl. ii. 
1025). It is in virtue of this fief that Lynch 
and others have attempted to claim a ‘ feudal 
barony’ for Theobald and his descendants. 
Returning to England, he witnessed his 
brother Hubert’s charter to West Derham 
(ib. ii, 624) in 1188, and then accompanied 
his uncle Randulf to France, witnessing with 
him a charter of Henry II at Chinon (7. ii. 
648) on the eve of his death, July 1189 
(Eyton, p. 297). 

He now was in constant attendance on 
John, witnessing his charters to St. Augus- 
tine’s, Bristol (7d. ii. 234), and Jeriponte Ab- 
bey (2. 1029), and receiving from him, as 
lord of Ireland, the office of his ‘butler.’ He 
first assumes this style (‘Pincerna’) when 
testing John’s charter to Dublin, 15 May 
1192, at London (Mun. Doe. p. 55 ; St. Mary’s 
Chart, 1. 266-70); and it was apparently 
about this time that he received a grant from 
the Archbishop of Dublin as ‘pincerna 
domini comitis Moretoniz in Hibernia’ ( Coé- 
ton. MS. fo. 266), a style proving that he was 
appointed by John. He now adopted a fresh 
seal, adding to his name (Theobald Walter) 
the style ‘Pincerna Hiberniz.’ This has 
escaped notice. Hence he is occasionally, in 
his latter days, spoken of as ‘ Le Botiller,’ or 
‘Butler,’ which latter became the surname 
of his descendants. Carte states, on the 
authority of Roberts (who professed to have 
seen the patent), that he also had a grant of 
the prisage of wines, but this is clearly an 
error. Towards the end of 1192 he was with 
John at Nottingham (see charter in Cotton. 
MS. fo. 347), and received from him probably 
about this time a fresh grant of Amounder- 
ness (20. fo. 852). John going abroad at the 
close of the year 1192, entrusted him with 
Lancaster Castle, but on his brother Hubert, 
then justiciar, summoning it, in Richard’s 
name (February 1194), he surrendered it 
(HovepEn, ii. 237), and, making his peace 
through Hubert, had a re-grant from Richard 
of Amounderness, 22 April 1194 (Rot. Pat. 
5 Ric. I. Printed by Barnes, iv. 289), and 
was appointed by Hubert in August 1194 
collector of the money for his tournament 
licenses (HovEDEN, ii. 268). He was further 
made sheriff of Lancashire, and appears to 
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have remained so till 1 John (Deputy Keeper's 
Reports, xxxi. 300). In 1197-8 (9 Rie. I), 
he acted as a justice itinerant, assessing the 
tollage on Goleheat te (Mapox, i. 733), and 
it was in the course of Richard’s reign that 
he founded the abbey of Cokersand (Mon. 
Angl. ii. 631; Bates, iv. 290). 

John, on his accéssion, soon took ven- 
geance for Theobald’s defection to Richard. 
He disseised him of Amounderness, deprived 
him of his shrievalty (1200), and on 12 Jan. 
1201 sold his Limerick fief—not, as Hoveden 
states (iv. 152-3), all his Irish possessions— 
to his then favourite, William de Braose 
(q.v.] But Theobald, by the influence of his 
brother Hubert, effected a compromise in the 
matter, and within a year was restored to 
favour, Amounderness being re-granted to 
him on 2 Jan. 1202 as ‘ dilecto et fideli nostro’ 
(Rot. de Lib. p. 25). While out of favour 
(1199-1201) numerous complaints were 
made against him of past oppressions (Rot. 
de Obl. et Fin.) In 1203 or 1204 he with- 
drew to Ireland by license (Rot. Pip. 5 John 
m. 18 dors.), and busied himself with his re- 
ligious foundations in Arklow, Nenagh in 
Tipperary (Mon. Angl. ii. 1044), and Wothe- 
ney in Limerick (7d. ii. 1034), He also gave 
a charter (printed by Carte) to his men of 
Gowran. He is said, on the authority of 
‘Rothe’s Register’ (compiled in 1616 from 
the Ormonde evidences), to have died in 1206, 
and to have been buried at Wotheney; but 
if so, it must have been very early in the 

ear, as John informs the sheriff as early as 
14 Feb. (1206) that he has committed his 
widow to her father (Claus. 7 John), and 
he is not mentioned as living on the Rolls 
later than 4 Aug. 1205 (7d.) 

He had married late in life Maud (Ma- 
tilda), daughter of Robert le Vavasor, by 
whom he left a son Theobald, born about 
1200, whom his grandfather was ordered 
(2 March 1206) to deliver up to Gilbert Fitz- 
Reinfrid (Pat.7 John, m. 3), and a daughter 
Maud, also committed to Gilbert and his son 
till 1220 (Rot. Pat. 4 Henry ITI, m. 5), who 
is said by Lodge to have married Thomas de 
Hereford, but who seems from an inquisition 
of 1251 (Calendar) to have married Gerard 
de Prendergast. It is ingeniously suggested 
by Carte (pp. xii-xiv), on the strength of a 
plea-roll of 1295-6 (Plac. 24 Ed. I, m. 68), 
that Theobald had, by a previous marriage, 
a daughter Beatrice, who married, firstly, 
Thomas de Hereford, and secondly, in her 
father’s lifetime, Hugh Purcell. This is not 
improbable. His widow Maud was given 
up, at first, to her father Robert, on payment 
of over 1200 marks (Rot. de Obl. et Fin.), but 
afterwards (by 1 Oct. 1206) two John’s fa- 
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vourite, Fulke FitzWarine (Rot. Claus. 
John), 

[Close Rolls, Patent Rolls, Fine Rolls, and Libe- 
rateRolls (Record Commission); PipeRolls; Calen- 
dar of Documents relating to Ireland, Giraldus 
Cambrensis’ Expugnatio, Roger de Hoveden, 
Municipal Documents of Ireland, and St. Mary’s 
Chartulary (Rolls Ser.); Cottonian MSS. Titus 
B. xi, containing transcripts of Charters; 31st 
Report of Dep. Keeper of the Records ; Madox’s 
Exchequer; Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, 
1661; Carte’s Life of James, Duke of Ormonde, 
1736 ; Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland; Notes and 
Queries, Ist ser. xii; Lynch’s Feudal Baronies in 
Ireland; Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ireland ; Baines’s 
Lancashire, 1836; Lord A. C. Hervey’s Family 
of Hervey; Glanville-Richards’s Records of the 
Anglo-Norman House of Glanville; The Barony 
of Arklow (Foster’s Collectanea Genealogica, 
No. iv.) ; The Barony of Arklow in Ireland (An- 
tiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer, vol. i.) ; 
Abstract of Roberts’s MS. History of the House 
of Ormonde, 1648, in Appendix to 8th Report 
Hist. MSS. i. 586-8.] J. H.R, 


BUTLER, THOMAS, LL.D. (7. 1570), 
catholic writer, graduated B.A. at Cambridge 
in 1548, and, afterwards going abroad, took 
in some foreign university the degree of doc- 
tor of the canon and civil laws. He is the 


author of ‘A Treatise of the Holy Sacrifice | 


of the Altar called the Masse: In which by 


the Word of God, and testimonies of the 


apostles and primitive church, it is proved 
that our Saviour Jesus Christ did institute 
the Masse, and the apostles did celebrate 
the same. Translated out of Italian into 
English. Antwerp, 1570, 8vo. 

(Strype’s Life of Abp. Parker, fol. 477; Ames’s 
Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), iii. 
Athene Cantab. i. 294.] 


BUTLER, THOMAS, tenth Earn oF 
OrmonbE (1522-1614), born in 1532, was 
son and heir of James Butler, ninth earl, who 
died of poison at Ely House, London, 28 Oct. 


1546. His mother was Lady Joan Fitzgerald, | 
heiress of James, eleventh earl of Desmond. | 


His grandfather was Sir Pierce Butler, eighth 
earl of Ormonde [q. v.] Thomas, who was 
called, from his dark complexion, the ‘ Black 
Earl,’ succeeded his father in the earldom 
and estates at the age of fourteen. v 
brought up at the English court with a view 
to alienating hissympathies from Ireland, and 
was the first of his family to adopt protes- 
tantism. He was knighted on fdward VI’s 
accession in 1547, After Edward’s death in 
1553, the priests spread a false report that the 
young earl had been murdered in England, 
and the Irish on his estates, which were then 
managed by English officials, rose in revolt. 
In 1554 Ormonde set foot in Ireland amid 
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great rejoicings on the part of the native 
population, and from the first attempted to 
act as mediator between the native Irish and 
their English rulers. He entered into friendly 
relations with Sussex, the lord deputy; in 
1559 took the oath as privy councillor, 
and became lord treasurer of Ireland until 
death; but his action was unhappily fettered. 
The house of Desmond was ap ereditary 
and implacable foe of the house of Ormonde, 
and neither the present earl’s relationship 
(through his mother) with the then Earl of 
Desmond norhis conciliatory disposition could 
remove theancientgrudge, A quarrel respect- 
_ing the ownership of the manors of Clonmel, 
Kulsheelan, and Kilfeacle was made in 1560 
the pretext for a military demonstration, near 
Tipperary, of the retainers of the two houses. 
This happily proved abortive, and the English 
government tried to bring the rivalry to anend 
by a judicial award of the disputed territory 
in this case to the Earl of Desmond, but a 
permanent settlement was out of the question. 
Ormonde, though openly avowing strong 
Irish sympathies, resolved to throw the 
weight of his influence on the side of law 
and order. In 1561 he sought, by means 
of his personal influence, to extract from 
Shan O’Neill, the virtually independent ruler 
of Ulster, an acknowledgment of the supre- 
/macy of the English crown and a promise to 
abstain from further aggression on other 
Ulster chieftains. O’Neill treated Ormonde 
with consideration, and agreed to visit Eng- 
land in his company in order to come to 
some settlement with Queen Elizabeth her- 
self. In the result he was willing to sub- 
mit all his differences to a board of arbitra- 
tion, at which he desired Ormonde to take 
a seat. But when in 1562 O’Neill broke 
his vague promises and re-opened attack on 
the MacDonnells, his chief rivals in Ulster, 
it was with great reluctance (6 April 1563) 
that Ormonde, fearful of offending Irish feel- 
ing, aided Sussex in repressing the powerful 
chieftain. Meanwhile his quarrel with Des- 
mond grew fiercer, and Munster, where the 
chief estates of either house lay, was in con- 
stant turmoil. Both leaders were summoned 
to London at the close of 1561, but little came 
of their interview with Elizabeth. Ormonde 
| tried hard for a while to keep the peace in 
the face of Desmond’s continued aggressions. 
Late in 1563 Ormonde complained to Sussex 
that Desmond was repeatedly attacking his 
relatives and tenants, and that it was only 
‘just that he should retaliate. On 1 July 
1564 Ormonde issued a notable proclamation 
forbidding, in the interest of his poorer de- 
| pendents, the exaction of the ancient Irish 
| customs within his dominions, and he was 
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contemplating other similar reforms, when an 
attack by Desmond on his kinsman Sir Maurice 
Fitzgerald led (1565) to a pitched battle be- 
tween thesupporters of the two earls at Affone, 
a ford near the river Finisk, a tributary of the 
Blackwater. Desmond was wounded by Sir 
Edmund Butler,Ormonde’s brother, and taken 
prisoner. Elizabeth, angered beyond measure 
by this act of private war, summoned both 
earls again to her presence. The queen’s 
councillors were divided as to the degrees of 
guilt attaching to the offenders, and the court 
factions aggravated the local struggle. Sus- 
sex insisted that Ormonde was guiltless. 
Sir Henry Sidney and the Leicester faction 
denied that Desmond had shown disloyalty to 
the English cause. Finally, both earls agreed 
(September 1565) to enter into their recogni- 
sances in 20,000/. to abide such orders as her 
majesty might prescribe. Elizabeth evinced 
unmistakable sympathy for Ormonde; the at- 
tentions she paid him at the time gave rise 
to no little scandal, and induced him to linger 
at court for the next five years. Meanwhile 
Sir Henry Sidney succeeded Sussex as lord 
deputy, and he was inclined to favour Des- 
mond, but the queen insisted that Ormonde’s 
claims whenever conflict arose deserved the 
higher consideration. In 1567 Sidney visited 
Munster and reported that it was absolutely 
uncontrolled, and as turbulent as it well 
could be. Desmond was ravaging Ormonde’s 
territory in the earl’s absence. A royal com- 
mission was nominated in October 1567 to 
determine the truth of Ormonde’s allegation, 
that he had suffered terribly from Desmond’s 
aggressions; an award was made in his fa- 
your, and Desmond was mulcted in the sum 
of 20,8947, 12s.8d. Early in 1568 the Earl of 
Desmond and his brother John were sent to 
the Tower of London. Although Ormonde 
(in Sidney’s words) still ‘ politicly kept him- 
self in England,’ the Butler influence was in 
the ascendant during the imprisonment of 
the rival earl. Edward and Sir Edmund, 
Ormonde’s brothers, used their power, as his 
representatives in Munster, with the utmost 
cruelty and injustice. In June 1569 Sir Ed- 
mund, who had a personal hatred of Sidney, 
in temporary concert with some members 
of the Desmond family, broke into open re- 
volt against the lord deputy. Sidney as- 
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serted that Ormonde’s presence was indispen- | 


sable to the peace of South Ireland, and the 
earl returned home with the queen’s per- 
mission. He landed at Waterford in July 


1569, and found Munster in the throes of a | ment. 


civil war, in which his brother Sir Edmund 
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ney clearly regarded him at the time with 
deep suspicion, Early in 1570, however, 
Ormonde wrote to Cecil that he and Sidney 
were reconciled, and as proof of his goodwill 
he crushed, at Sidney’s request, a rebellion of 
the Earl of Thomond, one of the Munster 
malcontents. In April Ormonde’s three bro- 
thers, Edmund, Edward, and Piers, were at- 
tainted, and Ormonde passionately protested 
against the indignity; but though the three 
Butlers were pardoned in 15738, and became 
loyal subjects, they were not, through some 
legal error, restored in blood. In 1571 Or- 
monde was busily engaged in repressing fur- 
ther tumults in Munster, which the Desmond 
influence continued to foment. At the be- 
ginning of 1572 Fitzwilliam, the lord deputy, 
wrote to Burghley that ‘the South wasalways 
the ticklish part of Ireland, and that Ormonde 
alone could manage it.’ 

In 1572 the earl spent several months in 
London, and visited his old rival, the Earl 
of Desmond, who was still in confinement. 
Desmond begged Ormonde to use his in- 
fluence to secure his release, and probably 
Ormonde recommended the course, which 
was soon after adopted, of letting Desmond 
return to Ireland under guarantees of good 
behaviour. Ormonde’s domain grew very tur- 
bulent in his renewed absence, and Desmond, 
scorning all his promises, resolved on striking 
a desperate blow at English rule in South 
Ireland. In July 1573 Ormonde entreated 
him in vain to abandon his threatening de- 
signs. While Ormonde was on another visit 
to London, news reached Elizabeth (Decem- 
ber 1579) of a rising of the Desmond faction 
in Munster, aided and encouraged by papal 
envoys and Spanish soldiers, Ormonde was 
straightway appointed military governor of 
the province, with a commission ‘to banish 
and vanquish those cankered Desmonds,’ In 
March 1580 he marched from Kilkenny to 
Kerry, ravaging the country with fire and 
sword, In the mountains of Kerry he cap- 
tured many of the rebel leaders, and in a 
report of his services drawn up in July 1580 
he claimed to have put to the sword within 
three months 46 captains, 800 notorious 
traitors and malefactors, and 4,000 other 
persons. In September, when the rebels were 
encouraged to renew the struggle by the 
arrival of a second detachment of Spaniards 
at Smerwick, Ormonde showed less activity, 
although he still maintained a large army 
and supported the movements of the govern- 
His conduct gave rise in England to 
some groundless suspicions of his loyalty. In 
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was matched against Sidney’s lieutenant, Sir | April 1581, when the immediate danger had 


Peter Carew. Ormonde honestly endeavoured 


passed, he declared himself weary of killing, 


to arbitrate between the combatants, but Sid- | and induced Elizabeth to proclaim pardon to 
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all the rebels save Desmond and his brothers. 
But in 1582 the country was still disturbed. 
‘Theyseek,’ wrote Sir Henry Wallop of the na- 
tive lrish (10 June 1582), ‘to have the govern- 
ment among themselves,’and Lord Burghley 
and Walsingham thought to conciliate Lrish 
feeling by appointing Ormonde lord deputy. 
Wallop and other English officials, however, 
who, like Sidney, were jealous of Ormonde’s 
influence both at the English court and in 
Ireland, protested that ‘ Ormonde is too great 
for Ireland already,’ and he was merely con- 
firmed in the military government of Mun- 
ster. Desmond was still at large in the 
Kerry mountains, and a few of his supporters 
maintained the old warfare. Ormonde was 
inclined to treat the enemy leniently for a 
time, but in May 1583 he deemed it prudent 
to attack with his former rigour all the 
known adherents of Desmond. At the same 
time he set a price on Desmond’s head, and 
in October the rebellious earl was captured 
and slain. Ormonde thus succeeded in paci- 
fying Munster. In November he insisted on 
the grant of an indemnity to all who had 
taken part in the revolt, and spoke very 
roughly in letters to Burghley of those Eng- 
lish officers who advocated further rigorous 
measures, or wished him to break faith with 
the penitent rebels whom he had taken under 
his protection. In 1588 he helped to capture 
and kill the Spanish refugees who had escaped 
the wreck of the Armada, and received the 
distinction of K.G. 

In October 1597 Ormonde was appointed 
lieutenant-general of the army in Ireland, 
and he supported the English troops in their 
tedious attempts to repress the rebellion of 
O’Neill, earl of Tyrone, in 1598-9. With 
Essex he was on no friendly terms (SpEp- 
pine’s Life and Letters of Bacon, ii. 93 
et seq.) Ormonde complained that Hssex 
did not honestly strive to crush Tyrone, 
and Essex and his associates retaliated by 
hinting suspicions of Ormonde’s loyalty. 
In 1602 Elizabeth granted him much 
confiscated lands in Munster, and a pen- 
sion of 402. In 1612 he was vice-admiral 
of Ireland and sought to repress piracy. 
He died 22 Nov. 1614, at the age of eighty- 
two. 

Ormonde wasthrice married: first, to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Thomas, tenth lord Berke- 
ley, by whom he had no issue ; secondly, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of John, ninth lord Shef- 
field, by whom he had two sons, James and 
Thomas, anda daughter Elizabeth ; and third- 
ly, to Helen, daughter of David, viscount 
Buttevant. His sons both died before him, 
and his title descended to Walter, son of his 


brother John of Kilcash. In 1597 Ormonde | 
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conveyed some rich church lands (originally 
granted by the crown to his brother James, 
and reverting to him on the death of James’s 
only son without issue) to anillegitimateson, 
Piers FitzThomas (6. 1576). This son mar- 
ried Katherine, eldest daughter of Thomas, 
lord Stone, and was the father of Sir Edward 
es created Viscount Galmoy 16 May 
6. 

A sonnet in Ormonde’s praise is prefixed 
by Spenser to the ‘ Faerie Queene’ (1590). 

[Bagwell’s History of Ireland under the Tu- 
dors, vols. i. and ii. ; Froude’s Hist. of England, 
vols, vii. and x. ; Burke’s Peerage; Chamberlain’s 
Letters, temp. Elizabeth (Camden Soc.); Cam- 
den’s Annals; Cal, State Papers (Irish), 1560- 
1614; Carew MSS.; Cal. State Papers (Dom.), 
1600-1614.] Sy, 


BUTLER, THOMAS, Eart or Ossory 
(1684-1680), was the eldest son of James, 
first duke of Ormonde [q. v.], and was born 
in the castle of Kilkenny on 9 July 1684, 
Here he remained, and was carefully edu- 
cated, throughout the Irish rebellion, until 
Ormonde surrendered Dublin to the parlia- 
mentary commissioners in 1647, when he ac- 
companied his father to England, and shortly 
afterwards, in February 1647-8, to France. 
He stayed with his brother Richard at Paris 
until Ormonde’s return to Ireland in Sep- 
tember. They were then placed in the house 
of a French protestant minister at Caen for 
a year, and were subsequently sent to the 
academy of M. de Camp at Paris, where 
Ossory distinguished himself, as he did 
throughout his life, by his skill in all manly 
exercises, Hvelyn’s friendship with Ossory 
dates from this time, and on 16 March 1650 
he writes that he ‘saw a triumph here [i.e. 
at Paris], where divers of the French and 
English noblesse, especially my lord of Os- 
sorie and Richard, sons to the Marquis of 
Ormonde, did their exercises on horseback in 
noble equipage.’ In another entry, on 7 May, 
Evelyn gives an early instance of Ossory’s 
display of temper. In December 1650 the 
youth returned to Caen, where his mother was 
now residing, and in August 1652 accom- 
panied her to England, whither she went to 
petition parliament for part of the Ormonde 
estates. Having succeeded in her object, she 
went to Ireland in the following year, leay- 
ing Ossory and his brother in London, and 
only returned to England after two years’ 
absence. The two passages in Carte upon 
this point are contradictory (ef. ili, 631 and 
iv. 596). The place of residence of the bro- 
thers during these two years is uncertain, 
but after Lady Ormonde’s return to London 
they lived with her at Wild House. Os- 
sory’s character at this time is thus given by 
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Sir R. Southwell: ‘He is a young man with 
a very handsome face, a good head of hair, a 
pretty big voice, well set, and a good round 
leg. He pleaseth me exceedingly, being very 
good natured, talking freely, asking many 
questions, and humouring the answers. He 
rides the great horse very well; is a good 
tennis player, fencer, and dancer. He under- 
stands music, and plays on the guitar and 
lute; speaks French elegantly, reads Italian 
fluently, is a good historian, and so well 
versed in romances that if a gallery be full 
of pictures or hangings he will tell the stories 
of all that are there described. He shuts up 
his door at eight o’clock in the evening, and 
studies till midnight. He is temperate, 
courteous, and excellent in all his behaviour.’ 
The heir of a great house, with such en- 
dowments, soon became the darling of so- 
ciety. As late as 20 Feb. 1655 he was at full 
liberty; on that day he was at the Swedish 
ambassador's ( WHITELOCKE, p. 621). But his 
unconcealed sympathies with the royal cause 
roused the jealousy of Cromwell, who, in 
March 1655, sent a guard to secure him. 
He was out at the time, but Lady Ormonde 
promised that he should wait upon Cromwell 
next morning. This, though offers were 
made to assist him in escaping, he did, and 
was sent to the Tower, although Cromwell 
had shortly before given him a pass to travel 
through Italy and the Holy Land. Ossory 
remained in the Tower eight months, during 
which his mother in vain appealed to Crom- 
well for his release or for information as to his 
crime. In October he fell ill of ague, and was 
partially released, but not finally freed until 
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have been married and his brother John edu- 
cated; but the money appears to have been 
immediately devoted to the necessities of the 
royal service. Ossory’s relations with his 
wife were of the purest kind, and he appears 
to have lived without even a suspicion of li- 
bertinism. Lady Ossory ‘was an excellent 
woman, had exceeding good sense, and the 
sweetest temper in the world.’ Ossory fell 
into one of the court follies, that of gam- 
bling; and it is said that when, ‘after losing, 
he came home thoughtful and out of humour, 
and upon her inquiring the reason told her 
that he was vexed at himself for playing the 
fool and gaming, and that he had lost one 
thousand pounds, she still desired him not to 
be troubled—she would find ways to save it 
at home. She was indeed an admirable eco- 
nomist, always cheerful, and never known to 
be out of humour; so that they lived together 
in the most perfect harmony imaginable.’ By 
this marriage he became united with Henry 
Bennet [q. v.], earl of Arlington, already an 
intimate friend, who married Isabella, his 
wife’s sister, in 1666. 

At the Restoration Ossory accompanied 
Charles. He was already the valued friend 
not merely of young gallants like himself, 
but of the best men of the time. On 6 July 
1660, for instance, Evelyn speaks of him as 
his ‘excellent and worthy noble friend, my 
Lord Ossory,’ and frequently mentions him 
in terms of enthusiastic admiration ; while 
the confidence reposed in him by James is 
shown by the fact that he was one of the 
two witnesses to the duke’s marriage with 
Anne Hyde (st. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. 159). 
On 8 Feb. 1660-1 he was made by patent 


Lady Ormonde to Acton in Gloucestérshire, | colonel of foot in Ireland, on 13 June follow- 
and later went with his brother to Flanders, | ing colonel and captain of horse, and on the 
apparently in disguise. Thence he went to 19th of the same month lieutenant-general of 
Holland, and avoided the refugee court of the horse, At the ceremony of the coronation 


Charles, lest he should give Cromwell a pre- | 
tence for taking away his mother’s estate. 
On the continent he stayed four years, chiefly 
in Holland. He was in Basle in April 1658 
(Album of Museum Feschianumin Basle Univ. 
Libr.) In Holland Ossory became acquainted 
with the Lord of Beverwaert, the governor 
of Sluys, kinsman of the Prince of Orange, 
and married his eldest daughter Emilia on 
17 Nov. 1659, Ormonde himself was present 
at the wedding, and approved the match. He 
hoped that by its agency he might induce De 
Witt, a great friend of Beverwaert, to enter | 


he was one of the young noblemen appointed 
to bear the king’s mantle, and as such he 
challenged the place before Lord Percy, the 
eldest son of the Duke of Northumberland. 
His pretension, which gave great offence, 
was unjustifiable, as Ormonde’s dukedom was 
only an Irish one, and it was overruled by 
the king (CLARENDON, Life, 194). In the 
beginning of 1662 he succeeded the Earl of 
Mountrath in various military commands, 
and on 16 Aug. 1665 was appointed lieutenant- 
general of the army in Ireland. 

Meantime Ossory had been elected M.P. 


heartily into the design of the king’s restora- for Bristol (8 May 1661), and was also M.P. 
tion. Tosecurethismarriage,Ossory’s mother for Dublin University in the Irish House of 


was compelled to give up 1,200/. a year out of 
the 2,000/, a year settled upon her by Crom- 


Commons 1661-2. On22June 1662 Charles 
ordered that he should be called to the House 


well. The father of the bride gave 10,0002. | of Peers in that country. By special order 
dowry, with which Ormonde’s sister was to | of the commons he was accompanied by Sir 
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Paul Davys and Sir H. Tichborne, with the 
body of members, to the bar of the House of 
Lords. The lords themselves ordered that 
his seat should be above all the earls. The 
speaker of the commons gave thanks to the 
lords for the honour thus done to Ossory, 
who was further complimented by the lord 
chancellor. In April 1664 Ormonde left Ire- 
land for court, returning in October 1665, 
during which interval Ossory acted as his 
deputy. 

In 1665 he returned to England, and was 
on a visit to his future brother-in-law, Ar- 
lington, at the latter’s seat at Euston, when 
the first great battle, lasting for four days, 
took place with the Dutch off the Suffolk 
coast. Hearing the guns at sea, he, with 
Sir Thomas Clifford, managed to get from 
Harwich on board the Duke of Albemarle’s 
ship, and bring him the welcome news that 
Rupert was on his way to reinforce him; 
and he remained with the duke, for whom he 
had ever afterwards a high opinion, during 
two days’ fighting. He is stated by his dar- 
ing conduct in this fight to have ‘become 
the darling of the kingdom, and especially 
of the seamen, who called him the preserver 
of the navy.’ He was shortly made a gentle- 
man of the king’s bedchamber upon his 
father’s resignation, was placed on the Eng- 
lish privy council in June 1666, and on 
14 Sept. in the same year was summoned to 
the English House of Lords by the title of 
Lord Butler of Moore Park, taking his seat 
on 18 Sept. - The lords were soon treated to 
a specimen of his fiery temper. The Duke 
of Buckingham, who was busily plotting 
against Ormonde, asserted in the house that 
none were against the bill then before them, 
prohibiting the importation of Irish cattle, 
except such as had Irish estates or Irish un- 
derstandings (Prpys, 27 Oct. 1666). Ossory, 
on 26 Oct., angrily replied, and delighted to 
find an excuse for quarrelling with Bucking- 
ham at once challenged him, but on arriving 
at the place of meeting was arrested by the 
king’s guard, Buckingham having, according 
to Carte (iv. 270), given notice to Charles. 
Clarendon’s account differs somewhat from 
that of Carte. He says nothing of an arrest, 
and mentions that Buckingham went to a 
place other than that appointed, pretending 
that it was called by the same name (Life, 
969). Buckingham having complained of a 
breach of privilege, Ossory was released by 
the king to make his defence, but was sent 
back to the Tower by the lords, the duke too 
being taken into custody. On81 Oct. Ossory 
presented a petition to the lords, drawn up 
by Arlington, who had vigorously espoused 
his quarrel in the house, expressing his regret, 
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and praying to be released, which was done 
two days after the arrest. Pepys states that 
the quarrel was between Ossory and Claren- 
don; but this is of course a clerical error, 
as Clarendon was one of Ormonde’s greatest 
friends, and himself rebuked Buckingham 
(CaRte, iv. 270). A fresh quarrel, it appears, 
broke out on 19 Nov., in which Ossory flatly 
gave Buckingham the lie (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
8th Rep. 102 a, 1026). For this, and for a 
similar attack upon Ashley, when, after great 
provocation, he said that Ashley spoke like 
one of Oliver's council, the fiery young man 
was compelled by the house to ask pardon of 
his opponents. 

In 1668 Ormonde asked leave of Charles to 
come to court, leaving his son as his deputy. 
Ossory accordingly set out in March and re- 
mained until his father’s deprivation of the 
lord-lieutenancy in March of the following 
year, 1669, when he returned to England. 
He had been put in full possession of the in- 
trigues against Ormonde by Arlington, who 
was sincerely attached to himself, but who 
was at the time engaged in them. 

In May 1670 Ossory went in the king’s train 
to Dover to meet the Duchess of Orleans, 
and in the following October was sent with 
a fleet of yachts to bring the Prince of Orange 
to England, sailing from Harwich about 
the 13th (7d, 6th Rep. 367 6), and returning 
with him at the end of the month. It was 
in this year that the attempt was made by 
Blood upon his father’s life. Ossory ascribed 
the outrage directly to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham before the king’s face, and added: ‘If 
my father comes to a violent end, by sword 
or pistol, .. . I shall not be at a loss to know 
the first author of it. I shall consider you 
as the assassin; . . . and wherever I meet 
you I shall pistol you, though you stood be- 
hind the king’s chair. And I tell it you in 
his majesty’s presence, that you may be sure 
I shall keep my word.’ 

In February Ossory was again appointed 
to attend the Prince of Orange back to the 
Hague. Thence he returned by Flanders and 
Paris, intending to serve as a volunteer in 
the French force destined for Alsace. The 
expedition having, however, fallen through, 
Ossory once more came to Holland and thence 
to England. He had completely won the re- 
spect of Orange, who in April sent him as a 
present ‘a bason and ewer of massy gold.’ 

In June 1671 Ossory went over to Flanders 
to be present at the siege of Brunswick. 
Disappointed here, he was, inJanuary 1671-2, 
in command of the third-rate king’s ship 
the Resolution, and was on board of her 
when, along with Sir Robert Holmes, he 
attacked, on 14 March, the Dutch Smyrna 
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fleet before any declaration of war had been 
issued—an action which deeply offended Or- 
monde, and which he himself afterwards ac- 
counted the one blot upon his life (EVELYN, 
12 March 1672, 26 July 1680). In April he 


was promoted to the command of the second- | 


rate the Victory, upon which he fought the 
sanguinary action with the Dutch in South- 
wold Bay on 28 May. After the action, in 
which he further increased his reputation for 
courage, he caused the sick and wounded 
seamen in the Southwark Hospital to be 
visited and relieved at his own cost. It is 
stated (Biog. Brit.) that shortly before this he 
had lost about 8,000/. at cards, and that from 
this difficulty he wasrelieved by the king with- 
out the knowledge of the court. On 30 Sept. 
Charles bestowed the garter upon him, and. 
he was installed at Windsor on 25 Oct. He 
was next employed, in November, as envoy 
extraordinary to carry formal condolences to 
Louis on the death of the Duke of Anjou. 
Every honour was shown him while at the 
French court, and the most enticing offers, 
both of place and money, were made him 
to induce him to take service with Louis, 
which he refused on the ground that he was 
already serving in the Dutch war. Upon 
his taking leave he was presented with a 
jewel of the value of 2,0002. On 26 March 
1678, along with Evelyn, Ossory was sworn 
a younger brother of the Trinity House 
(EvEtyn, 26 March 1673). In May 1673 he 
accepted the command of the first-rate St. 
Michael, and was made rear-admiral of the 
blue on the 17th. In the great battle which 
wasfought onl] Aug., Admiral Spragge, who 
commanded, being slain and his ship disabled, 
Ossory defended her from capture during the 
day, and at night brought her safely off. 
No one was left alive upon his quarter-deck 
but himself, his page, and Captain Narborough 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. 719 b note). 


After this action he was made rear-admiral of | 
the red, and in September commanded in chief | 


during Rupert’s absence, while the fleet was 
lying at the Nore, receiving henceforward, 
according tocustom, a pension of 250/. a year. 


Towards the close of the year Ossory received | 


intelligence that the harbour of Helvoetsluys, 
where, when in Holland, he had noticed 


the prizes taken by the Dutch at Chatham, | 


and which he was now informed was filled 
with the Dutch navy, was very insufficiently 
guarded. He at once made a design for 
attacking it, and having secured a plan of 
the harbour, and having obtained the king’s 
orders to sail with ten frigates and 2,000 
soldiers, was on the eve of setting out when, 
from causes never known, the expedition was 
countermanded, Charles showed continued 
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confidence by choosing him in November 1674 
to propose to Orange the marriage with 
James’s daughter Mary. On 31 May, Trinity 
Monday, 1675, he was elected master of the 
Trinity House, Evelyn again being present 
(ib. 8th Rep. 255 a). In July 1680 there was 
a painting of him in the Trinity House, but 
it was distrained, along with other property, 
for hearth-money, which the corporation 
refused to pay, on 29 Sept. 1682 (7b. 257 a, 
2586). In August he was appointed one of 
the commissioners of the admiralty. Appa- 
rently his affairs were at this time some- 
what embarrassed, for on 22 Dec. 1675 he is 
mentioned as petitioning the king fora pension 
of 2,000. a year out of the 30,000/. reserved 
by him from the new farm of the revenue 
of Ireland (7. 4th Rep. 248). On 18 Nov. 
1676 he was made lord chamberlain to the 
queen. In June 1677 the Prince of Orange, 
when sending over Bentinck to continue the 
| marriage negotiations, advised him to go, 
_in the first place, to Ossory and Ormonde. 
| Ossory now obtained permission to make a 
| campaign with Orange, and joined him before 
| Charleroi; and upon the raising of the siege, 
a battle with Luxembourg being imminent, 
he had the post of honour with the command 
| of 6,000 men conferred upon him (7. 5th 
| Rep. 187). He returned to England that 
year, for at the beginning of December we 
find him and his second, Captain Mackarly, 
worsted in a duel with Mr. Buckley and 
| Mr. Gerard (7b. 7th Rep. 469 a). 
In February 1678 he again went to Hol- 
| land, where he had been appointed general, 
by the prince’s patent, of the British forces 
in the pay of the States. In that capacity 
he was present at the battle of Mons, and 
distinguished himself greatly, his own life 
being saved only by the fact that two shots 
which struck him were stopped by his armour. 
He returned to England in September 1678 
with many testimonies to his reputation. He 
was desirous, however, of having his com- 
mission of general confirmed by the States, 
_and in March 1680 sent to demand this, 
which, after much difficulty, he obtained 
through Orange’s personal influence. 

Upon his return in 1678 Ossory had been 
nominated to command the fleet intended to 
put down the pirates of Algiers; his de- 
mands for men and ships, however, were 
greater than the treasury would grant, and 
Narborough went in his stead. 

Ossory had an active share in the early 
stages of the popish terror. It is stated, 
indeed, that on 11 Noy. 1678 he discovered 
100,000 fireballs and grenades in Somerset 
House (2b. 471 5), which was, of course, merely 
an idle tale. In December he appears to 
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have given in a report concerning Godfrey’s 
murder (2d. 6th Rep. 778 6), while he pointed 
out an evident falsehood in Oates’s evidence, 
and on 30 Noy. was the first to carry to the 
queen the news that the lords had refused 
to concur in the vote of the commons of 
28 Noy. for an address to the king for her 
removal from court. In June 1679 there 
was talk of removing Lauderdale from his 
commands in Scotland, and of the appoint- 
ment of Ossory and another with Monmouth 
as a joint commission for governing that 
country (2b. 7th Rep. 473 a). 

In September he was named envoy ex- 
traordinary to carry to the King of Spain 
Charles’s congratulations on the marriage of 
the latter’s niece. This expedition, however, 
in preparing for which he had incurred much 
expense, was stopped by Essex, then at the 
head of the treasury, who persuaded Charles 
to seek a less expensive method (2d. 6th Rep. 
7246). On 23 Oct. he walked before James 
at the artillery dinner given to the duke (2. 
7th Rep. 476 6). When a volunteer force of 
young men of position was raised as a body- 
guard to the king, Ossory had the command 
(26. 38rd Rep. 270). 

During the winter Ormonde was warmly 
attacked in the House of Lords by Shaftes- 
bury, who saw in his continuance in Ireland 
one of the greatest difficulties to the success of 
the anti-catholic and exclusion programme. 
He was, however, defended with the utmost 
spirit by Ossory, who retorted upon Shaftes- 
bury himself with telling effect: ‘ Having 
spoke of what he has done, I presume with 
the same truth to tell your lordships what he 
has not done. He never advised the break- 
ing up of the triple league, he never ad- 
vised the shutting up of the exchequer, he 
never adyised the declaration for a tolera- 
tion, he never advised the falling out with 
the Dutch and joining with the French; he 
was not the author of that most excellent 
position of “ Delenda est Carthago,” that Hol- 
land, a protestant country, should, contrary 
to the true interest of England, be totally 
destroyed. I beg your lordships will be so 
just as to judge of my father and of all men 
according to their actions and counsels,’ This 
speech was translated into Dutch, and drew 
from Orange a sincere letter of praise. 

In April 1680 Ossory was moplaten on the 
privy council, from which he had been re- 
moved at the dissolution of the old council. 
In June, greatly to his own dislike, he was 
nominated to the governorship of Tangier, 
with the generalship of the forces. He took 
it greatly to heart, since he was being sent 
out with an incompetent force upon what 
Sunderland the secretary told the king before 
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his face was an errand that must fail, even if 
it were not intended to fail. The gallant and 
high-spirited man appears to have brooded 
deeply over this unworthy reward of his own 
and his father’s services, and he unburdened 
his mind to Evelyn. On the evening of the 
same day, 26 July, he attended the king at 
the sheriffs’ supper in Fishmongers’ Hall. 
There he was taken ill, and was removed to 
Arlington House, where Evelyn watched his 
bedside. He speedily became delirious, with 
short lucid intervals, during which the sacra- 
ment was administered, and, in spite of the 
efforts of six doctors, died on Friday, 30 July 
(Evstyn, 26 July 1680). His body was 
placed temporarily in Westminster Abbey, 
and afterwards removed to the family vaults 
at Kilkenny Castle. The character which 
Evelyn gives him is supported by universal 
testimony. ‘Hismajesty neverlost a worthier 
subject, nor father a better or more dutiful 
son; a loving, generous, good-natured, and 
perfectly obliging friend, one who had done 
innumerable kindnesses to severall beforethey 
knew it ; nor did he ever advance any that 
were not worthy; no one more brave, more 
modest; none more humble, sober, and every 
way virtuous.... What shall Tadd? He 
deserved all that a sincere friend, a brave 
souldier, a virtuous courtier, a loyal subject, 
an honest man, a bountifull master, and good 
christian, could deserve of his prince and 
country.’ 

Ossory had eleven children, of whom two 
sons and four daughters survived him. The 
eldest of the sons, James Butler (1665-1745) 
[q. v.], became the second duke of Ormonde, 
while of the daughters one became Countess 
of Derby, another Countess of Grantham. 

[The authorities for Ossory’s life are, in the 
first place, Carte’s Life of Ormonde; Evelyn 
gives much useful information ; one or two anec- 
dotes not otherwise mentioned will be found in 
Clarendon’s Life, while the various notices in 
the Reports of the Hist. MSS. Commission, espe- 
cially those contained in Mr. Gilbert’s most in- 
teresting account of the Kilkenny MSS., with the 
numerous specimens of Ossory’s letters, are of 
the greatest value. | 


BUTLER, THOMAS HAMLY ies P- 
1823), musical composer, the son of James 
Butler, a musician, was born in London about 
1762. He was for nearly ten years a cho- 
rister of the Chapel Royal under Dr. Nares, 
and subsequently studied in Italy for three 
years under Piccini. On returning to Eng- 
land, he was engaged by Sheridan as com- 
poser for Covent Garden Theatre ; but owing 
toa quarrel the engagement was not renewed. 
Butler wrote music to Cumberland’s five-act 
play, ‘The Widow of Delphi,’ which was 
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produced at Covent Garden 1 Feb. 1780, and 
only acted six times. Soon afterwards he 
settled at Edinburgh, where he first lived at 
Bishop’s Land, High Street, and subsequently 
at 24 Broughton Street and 3 Catherine Street. 
He enjoyed considerable reputation as a 
teacher, and wrote a quantity of music for 


the pianoforte—marches, arrangements of | 


Scoteh airs, sonatas, &c., all of which are now 
forgotten. Butler died in Edinburgh in 1823. 
[A Dictionary of Musicians, 1827, 1. 125; 
Grove’s Dict. of Music, i. 386 a; Genest’s Hist. 
of the Stage, vi. 146; British Museum Music 
Catalogue. ] Wit Bias. 


BUTLER, W ALTER, of Kilcash, eleventh 
Ear or Ormonpp (1569-1633), was the 
eldest son of Sir John Butler, the younger 
brother of Thomas, tenth earl of Ormonde 
and Ossory [q.v.] He was but half a year 
old at his father’s death, after which he lived 
under the guardianship of his uncle. In 1599 
he led a portion of the army commanded 
by the latter, and defeated Redmond Bourke 
at Ormond with the loss of 200 men, and 
on another occasion drove him out of the 
castle of Drehednefarney. In the former of 
these actions he behaved with great gal- 
lantry, and was wounded by a pike in the 
knee. When, a year later, Owen Grane and 
the O’Mores entered Kilkenny, and burnt 
his uncle’s house at Bowlike, Walter Butler 
again fell upon the enemy, killing sixty of 
them, with two of their leaders, and recover- 
ing a large part of the booty. Upon the 


death of Earl Thomas, in 1614, without | 


legitimate male issue, he succeeded to the 
earldom of Ormonde and Ossory. His title 
to the estates, however, was contested by 
Sir R. Preston, afterwards the Earl of Des- 
mond, who had married the sole daughter of 
Earl Thomas, and who, under the favour 
and with the active interference of James I, 
laid claim to a large portion in right of his 
wife. After much time and money had 
been spent in litigation, James made an 
award which Karl Walter refused to submit 
to. He was thereupon, in 1617, committed 
to the Fleet prison by James, where he re- 
mained for eight years in great want, no 
rents reaching him from his estate. James 
meanwhile brought a writ of guo warranto 
against him for the county palatine of Tippe- 
rary, which had been vested in the head of 
the family for nearly four hundred years, and 
which could not therefore under any circum- 
stances have belonged tohis cousin Elizabeth, 
the wife of Preston; no answer was made to 
the writ, if indeed an opportunity was afforded 
for answer, and James took the county 
palatine into his own hands. It was not 
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restored until 1663, when Charles IT returned 
it to the Duke of Ormonde with enlarged 
privileges. Earl Walter, however, was set 
at liberty in 1625, and a large part of his 
estates restored to him. For some while he 
livedinahousein Drury Lane, with his grand- 
son James, afterwards Duke of Ormonde, 
but shortly retired to Ireland. In 1629, 
on the projected marriage of his grandson 
and Elizabeth Preston Charles I granted 
her marriage and the wardship of her lands 
to him by letters patent dated 8Sept. After 
the marriage he was recognised, 9 Oct. 1630, 
as heir to the lands of Earl Thomas as well 
as of Sir John Butler his father. He died 
at Carrick on 24 Feb. 1632-3, and was buried 
at Kilkenny 18 June 1633. 

By his marriage with Ellen Butler, daugh- 
ter of Edmund, second Viscount Mountgarret, 
he had three sons (Thomas, Lord Thurles, the 
father of James Butler, first duke of Ormonde 
{q.v.], James and John, who died young, 
without issue) and nine daughters. 


[Carte’s Introduction to his Life of Ormonde, 
and a few notices in the Reports of the Hist. 
MSS. Com.] A 


BUTLER, WALTER, Count (d. 1634), 
was the second son of Peter Butler of Ros- 
crea, and his wife Catharine de Burgo. His 
father was the great grandson of Sir Richard 
Butler of Poolestown in Kilkenny, a younger 
son of James, third Earl of Ormonde (Loper’s 
Peerage of Ireland, 1789, iv. 17). It is sup- 
posed that Walter Butler served on the Li- 
guistic side in the battle of Prague (1620), 
but he is first mentioned by name as lieuten- 
ant-colonel of James Butler’s regiment, in 
which capacity he accompanied his kinsman 
[see Burter, Jamus, 7. 1631-1634] on his 
march from Poland to Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder early in 1631. There seems no satis- 
factory evidence of his having before this 
time become connected with the Tipperary 
priest Thomas Carve, who then or soon after- 
wards was appointed chaplain of his regiment, 
and to whom Walter Butler is indebted for 
the only literary attempt ever made to glorify 
his tarnished name (see, however, Preface to 
Itinerarium, v). According to the chaplain, 
Butler brilliantly distinguished himself at 
the siege of Frankfort, having apparently 
been left there in command of his absent kins- 
man’sregiment. Although placed inthe most 
dangerous position, he successfully resisted 
a Swedish attack made when the rest of the 
garrison was enjoying itself at table; and on 
the day of the general assault (April 3-13) 
stayed the retreat of two imperial regiments. 
The latter part of this account is confirmed 
by Colonel Robert Monro, whose own regi- 
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ment (Mackay’s) was present at the siege on 
the Swedish side. He says that Butler’s 
regiment bravely resisted the onslaught of 
the yellow and blue brigades, till most of the 
Irishmen fell to the ground; and Butler, 
‘being shot in the arm, and pierced with a 
pike through the thigh, was taken prisoner’ 
(Monro, His Expedition, London, 1637, ii. 
34). Carve gives a list of the Irish officers 
who fell. He further relates, with many 
surprising details, that after the city had 
been taken Gustavus Adolphus ordered the 
wounded officer to be brought into his pre- 


sence, when, after drawing his sword and 


ascertaining that it was the younger and not 


the elder Butler who was before him, he de- | 
clared that had it been the elder he would | 


have perished by the royal hand. In the same 


strain the chaplain goes on to tell how Walter | 


Butler, having been accused on his own side 
of having caused the fall of Frankfort, re- 
ceived from the magnanimous king of Sweden 
a testimonial of valour, signed and sealed by 
all the Swedish generals, which he afterwards 


exhibited to the emperor at Vienna, while a_ 
that at Prague death awaited him as a faithful 


broadsheet vindicating him was also published 
at Frankfort. 

After remaining in captivity for six months 
Butler, from what resources does not appear, 
purchased his freedom for 1,000 dollars. He 
immediately joined the imperial army in Si- 
lesia under Tiefenbach, by whom he was most 
honourably received. He paid two visits to 
Poland for the purpose of levying troops, 
meeting with strange adventures on the way, 


and in January 1632 was about to settle down | 
in remote winter quarters, when he was en- | 
Terzka, Kinsky, and a small body of troops. 


trusted by Wallenstein, who had just re- 
assumed the command, with the defence of his 
own duchy of Sagan. According to Carve, 
Butler more than justified the choice, and was 
rewarded for his deeds of valour against the 
Saxons by being assigned the Silesian county 
of Jigerndorf (on the Bohemian frontier) 
and its appurtenances as his winter quarters. 
This is possible, as Jaigerndorf had been 
recently confiscated by the emperor, and be- 
stowed by him upon a catholic magnate. 
Here Butler married a countess of Fondana. 
The brilliant victory of Eger, in which he 
and his cavalry captured twelve standards, 
may be identified with a brief stand made 
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there by the Saxon Colonel von Starschettel | 


before capitulating (cf. Férsrpr, Briefe Wal- 
lenstein’s, &c. ii. 218). Nothing more is heard | 


of him till the fatal year 1634; nor was it till 
at a very late stage in the series of events 
which led to the death of Wallenstein that 
Butler intervened in the action. 

From the narrative of Butler’s regimental 
chaplain, Patrick Taafle, which there seems 
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no reason for distrusting, it appears that at 
the beginning of the year 1634 Butler was in 
winter quarters at Klatrup (Kladran) on the 
Bohemian frontier, his regiment, composed 
of about 1,000 excellent soldiers, being posted 
about the neighbourhood for the defence of 
the passes between Bohemia and the Upper 
Palatinate. Though he had received no re- 
cent favours from Wallenstein, and had his 
suspicions as to the general’s ultimate designs, 
he seems to have known neither of the steps 
which Wallenstein had in vain taken for as- 
suring himself of the fidelity of his superior 
officers, nor of the imperial rescript of Feb. 18 
bidding those officers cease to yield obedience 
to the deposed commander-in-chief. When, 
therefore, about this time an order from Wal- 
lenstein suddenly reached Butler, bidding 
him collect his regiment and march at once 
to Prague, where it had been the general’s 
original intention to assemble his forces before 
opening the decisive negotiations, Butler 
obeyed. But he told his chaplain and con- 
fessor that the order confirmed his suspicions 
of the general’s loyalty, and that he expected 


soldier. Clearly he expected a battle there ; 
but in truth the Prague garrison had already 
declared for Gallas and the emperor, and Wal- 
lenstein, after a design of seizing his person 
at Pilsen had been frustrated, had no choice 
but to hold Eger and the adjoining frontier 


| district with such troopsas still adhered to him. 
| When, therefore, on 22 Feb., Butler on his 


way to Prague reached Mies, near Pilsen, he 
was accidentally met by Wallenstein himself, 
proceeding from Pilsen to Eger with Llow, 


(The statement that these included two hun- 
dred of Butler’s own dragoons is probably 
founded on a mistake.) Butler was told 
to spend the night at Mies away from his 
soldiery ; and next morning had with his regi- 
ment, under certain precautions, to accompany 
the duke on his progress to Eger. On the 
24th Wallenstein entered into confidential 
conversation with him, enlarging on his own 
and his army’s grievances against the em- 
peror, and plying his companion with com- 
pliments and promises. Butler in return 
assured the duke that he would serve him 
rather than any other mortal. On the same 
day Eger was reached, and Butler was as- 
signed quarters in the town, while his regi- 
ment remained outside the gates. Meanwhile 
on the 28rd Butler had contrived to despatch 
his chaplain to Piccolomini, now at Pilsen, 
assuring him that he would be true to the 
emperor, and adding that perchance God’s 
providence designed to force him to do some 
heroic deed. Piccolomini bade the chaplain 
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Pe a 
tell Butler that if he desired the imperial 
favour and promotion, he must deliver up 
Wallenstein dead oralive. The message did 
not reach Butler till all was over; but Pic- 
colomini is stated to have added that he 
would find some other way of letting Butler 
know his mind on the subject. Ifthis account 
be correct, it results that Butler’s presence 
at Eger was due to chance; that after first 
mistrusting him Wallenstein believed himself 
to have gained him over; and that Butler did 
not enter Eger, as he had certainly not left 
his quarters on the frontier, with any set pur- 
pose of assassinating the duke. Most as- 
suredly he had received no orders to that 
effect from the emperor, by whom none were 
given; nor can we suppose any instructions 
to have reached him from Piccolomini. At 
the same time, as Ranke says, the idea of 
this particular solution was in the air and 
had previously suggested itself to various 
minds. 

On the night of his arrival at Eger, Butler 
had an interview with Lieutenant-colonel 
Gordon and Major Leslie, two Scotch pro- 
testant officers in Terzka’s infantry regiment, 
which formed the garrison of Eger. Finding 
them alarmed at the situation of affairs, he 
began to sound them as to what should be 
done. Gordon having proposed flight, which 
Butler rejected, Leslie was led to declare 
that they should lull the traitors. Here- 
upon Butler opened to them his design, to 
which at last Gordon signified his assent. 
Then followed the well-known incidents of 
25 Feb. Several officers—including Deve- 
reux, Geraldine, and de Burgo, possibly a con- 
nection of Butler’s—and about a hundred men 
of Butler’s regiment, together with nearly 
the same number of German soldiers, were 
secretly introduced into the town. In the 
course of the day the rumour spread that the 
Swedes were approaching, and this no doubt 
helped to nerve the hands of the conspirators, 
In the evening a banquet was held in the 
castle, at which Butler’s Irish dragoons cut 
down low, Terzka, Kinsky, and Neumann, 
and then Devereux killed Wallenstein him- 
self in his quarters at the burgomaster’s 
house. Next morning Butler informed the 
town councillors of what had happened, and 
after making them swear fidelity to the em- 
peror, imposed a similar oath upon the regi- 
ments encamped outside the town. He also 
tookmeasures for the capture of Duke Francis 
Albert of Saxe-Lauenburg, who was expected 
from across the frontier with tidings from 
Duke Bernard of Weimar. Information was 
sent to Gallas, and a proclamation to the 
army was issued by Butler and Gordon, de- 
claring the treason of Wallenstein, and stat- 
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ing what measures had been taken against 
him and his associates. All these proceed- 
ings were substantially successful. 

The deed of Butler and his fellows may 
not have saved the house of Austria and the 
Roman catholic cause in the empire from 
any grave danger, for Wallenstein had been 
abandoned by the great body of his army 
before he quitted Pilsen for Eger, and beyond 
that frontier fortress hardly anything in Bo- 
hemia remained in his power. But the Irish 
dragoons had relieved the emperor, Spain, 
Bavaria, and the Roman catholic party in 
general from a grievous incubus; and Butler 
in especial had done his part of the work 
promptly and effectively, and, what was most 
acceptable of all, without waiting for definite 
orders on the subject. Nor was he left un- 
rewarded. Besides receiving the personal 
thanks of the emperor, who presented him 
with a gold chain and a medal bearing the 
imperial portrait, he was made owner of the 
regiment of which he held the command, 
ennobled as a count, appointed chamberlain, 
and endowed with Friedberg, the most con- 
siderable of the late duke’s domains next to 
Friedland itself. He afterwards took part in 
the battle of Nérdlingen (7 Sept. 1634) ; but 
Carve’s word must be taken for the statement 
that on this occasion Butler fought most va- 
liantly under the eyes of the king of Hun- 
gary and the Cardinal-Infante without in- 
termission for twenty-four hours, not giving 
way a single foot’s breadth till the Spaniards 
and Croats came to his aid. After the victory 
Butler was sent with eight regiments to lay 
siege to Aurach and Schorndorf, in Wiir- 
temberg, both of which places he took. At 
Schorndorf he died, 25 Dec. 1634, ‘most 
placidly,’ after duly receiving the last sacra- 
ments of his church. Carve arrived in time 
to see his hero’s coffin and to read his last 
will, in which he left 20,000 dollars to a 
convent of Franciscans at Prague, specially 
devoted to the interests of the faithful and the 
conversion of hereticsin Ireland and Scotland, 
besides legacies to jesuits and other priests, 
and to his faithful lieutenant-colonel Walter 
Devereux, who succeeded to his regiment. 
Butler was sumptuously buried by his widow, 
but as he left no children his estate of Fried- 
berg passed to a kinsman of the Poolestown 
house, whom the Emperor Leopold I con- 
firmed in the possession of the title of count. 
The family afterwards migrated to Bavaria, 
where it still survives. 


[The Itinerarium of Thomas Carve, who was 
chaplain first to Butler and then to Devereux, and 
afterwards called himself head-chaplain to the 
English, Scotch, and Irish serving in the imperial 
army, contains many more or less trustworthy 
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particulars as to Butler, more especially in 
chaps. vii. viii. ix. and xi. of part i., andin 
part ii. concerning his descent. It was reprinted 
London, 1859. As to Butler’s share in Wallen- 
stein’s catastrophe, however, the best authority is 


the account written in answer to the inquiries of | 


a Ratisbon priest by Patrick Taaffe, Butler’s 
regimental chaplain, at the time of the murder, 
which is printed by Mailath, Geschichte d. 
Osterreich. Kaiserstaats (1842), iii. 367-376, 
and is in substance accepted by Ranke, for whose 
account of the catastrophe see his Geschichte 
Wallenstein’s (1869), 402-456. Cf. also the ar- 
ticle on Walter Butler by Landmann, in Allge- 
meine deutsche Biographie, iii. 651-653; and 
Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland (1789), iv. 17.] 
A. W. W. 


BUTLER, WEEDEN, the elder (1742- 
1823), miscellaneous writer, was born at 
Margate on 22 Sept. 1742. He was articled 
to a solicitor in London, but quitted the 
legal profession for the church. He acted 
as amanuensis to Dr. William Dodd from 
1764 till his patron’s ignominious end in 
1777. In 1776 he had succeeded Dodd as 
morning preacher at Charlotte Street chapel, 
Pimlico, in which fashionable place of wor- 
ship he officiated till 1814. In 1778 he was 
lecturer of St. Clement’s, Hastcheap, and 
St. Martin Orgars; and for more than forty 
years he was master of a classical school at 
Chelsea. In 1814 he retired to Gayton, 
where he acted as curate to his son till 1820, 
when, in consequence of increasing infirmi- 
ties, he withdrew, at first to the Isle of 
Wight, next to Bristol, and finally to Green- 
hill, near Harrow, where he died on 14 July 
1823. He was father of Weeden Butler, the 
younger [q.v.], and of George Butler, D.D., 
headmaster of Harrow [q. v.] He was chap- 
lain to the Duke of Kent and the queen’s 
volunteers. 

His works are: 1. ‘The Cheltenham 
Guide,’ London, 1781, 8vo (anon.) 2. ‘ Ac- 
count of the Life and Writings of the Rev. 
George Stanhope, D.D., Dean of Canterbury,’ 
London, 1797, 8vo(anon.) 3. ‘Memoir of Mark 
Hildesley, D.D., Bishop of Sodor and Man,’ 
London, 1799, 8vo. 4. ‘Pleasing Recollections, 
or a Walk through the British Museum. An 
interlude of two acts,’ Addit. MS. 27276. 
5. Poems in manuscript, including ‘The 
Syracusan,’ a tragedy, and ‘Sir Roger de 
Coverley,’ a comedy. He also prepared edi- 


tions of Jortin’s ‘ Tracts,’ 2 vols. 1790, and | 


Wilcock’s ‘Roman Conversations,’ 2 vols. 


1797. 

[Addit. MSS, 27577, 27578 ; Nichols’s Ilust, 
of Lit. v. 180; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ix. 223; 
Gent. Mag. xciii. (ii.) 182-4; Cat. of Printed 
Books in Brit. Mus.; Biog. Dict. of Living 
Authors (1816), 50.] ac: 
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BUTLER, WEEDEN, the younger 
(1773-1831), author, eldest son of the Rey, 
Weeden Butler mentioned above, was edu- 
cated by his father till 1790, when he entered 
Sidney College, Cambridge (B.A. 1794, M.A. 
1797). He became afternoon lecturer of Char- 
lotte Street Chapel, and evening lecturer of 
Brompton in 1811, and was presented to the 
rectory of Great Woolston, Buckingham- 
shire, in 1816. After having for nineteen 
years acted as classical assistant in his 
father’s school, he succeeded to the superin- 
tendence of it on his father’s retirement in 
1814, He died in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, on 
28 June 1881. 

He published: ‘Bagatelles; or miscel- 
laneous productions, consisting of Original 
Poetry and Translations,’ London, 1795, 8vo ; 
and translated ‘ Prospect of the Political Re- 
lations which subsist between the French 
Republic and the Helvetic Body,’ from the 
French of Weiss, 1794; ‘The Wrongs of 
Unterwalden,’ 1799; and ‘Zimao, the Afri- 
can,’ 1800 and 1807, 


[Addit. MS. 19209, ff. 12385, 1245; Nichols’s 
Illust. of Lit.; Gent, Mag. ci. (ii.) 186; Cat. of 
Printed Books in Brit. Mus.; Biog. Dict. of 
cies 


BUTLER, or BOTHLER, WILLIAM 
(d.1410?), a controversial writer against the 
Wycliffiites, was the thirtieth provincial of 
the Minorites in England. At Oxford in 
1401 he wrote as his ‘ Determinatio,’ or aca- 
demical thesis, a tract against the translation 
of the Bible into the vulgar tongue. Pits 
says this was in vindication of some public 
edict which ordered the burning of English 
Bibles, probably deriving the statement from 
Bale, who says that Purvey asserts (but Bale 
gives no reference for his citation) that such 
an order was issued at the instance of the 
friars; but no such injunction is known of so 
early a date. It was not until 1408 that 
Wycliffe’s version was condemned in the pro- 
vincial constitutions of Archbishop Arundel, 
and owners and readers of the book were 
declared excommunicate unless license had 
been obtained by them from their diocesans 
(Witxrns, Concilia, 317). Butler's tract 
exists in one manuscript which is preserved 
in Merton College, Oxford; unfortunately 
the first leaf has been deliberately cut out, 
and all information which the beginning may 
have afforded as to the immediate cause of the 
composition of the tract is consequently lost. 
The colophon alone gives name, date, place, 
and title, as stated above, except that the 
first remaining page is also headed ‘ Buttiler 
contra translacionem Anglicanam.’ Bale 
says that Butler states in this tract that the 
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Psalter was translated by Bede, and other 
portions of the Scriptures by an (arch)bishop 
of York. This statement must have occurred 
in the introductory portion now lost. He 
also says (in hismanuscript referred to below) 
that the book existed in Queen’s College, 
Oxford, but this is probably a mistake for 
Merton College. The tract contains six sec- 
tions devoted to as many arguments against 
the allowance of the Scriptures in the verna- 
cular; and is possibly the earliest extant 
statement in English controversy of the op- 
ponent’s case. 

The first argument is that the use of the 
vernacular would quickly lead to multiplica- 
tion of erroneous copies, while Latin copies, 
being written and read in the universities, 
are easily corrected. 2. That human under- 
standing is insufficient for all the difficulties 
of Scripture. The knowledge of God is better 
gained by meditation and prayer than by 
reading. 3. That in the celestial hierarchy the 
angels of lower order depend for illumination 
upon angels of higher order, who convey to 
them God’s revelations, and that the church 
militant corresponds to the church triumph- 
ant. 4. That the teaching of the apostles 
was not by books, but by the power of the 
Spirit. And Christ himself in the temple 
asked the doctors, and did not read. 5. That 
if men were to read Scripture for themselves, 
disputes would soon arise. 6. That in Christ’s 
body each member has its proper office, but if 
everyone may read, then the foot becomes the 
eye; and who would offer a book to a joint 
of his foot ? Butler also wrote a tract ‘De 
Indulgentiis,’ of which Bale saw a copy which 
had belonged to the Minorites at Reading; 
four books of commentary on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard; one book treating of various 
questions; and several other works which his 
biographers do not specify. To Reading he 
is said to have removed from Oxford, and 
there, according to Pits, he died about 1410, 

[Bale’s Collectanea de Scriptt. Anglis, a MS. 
in the Bodl. Lib., ‘Selden supra, 64, p. 2165; 
Bale’s Scriptt. Brit. Catalogus, Basle, 1557, 
p. 537; Merton Coll. MS. 68, ff. 202-4; Pits, 
De Anglie Scriptoribus, Par. 1619; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit.-Hib. 1748; Madden’s and Forshall’s 
Pref, to Wycliffe’s Bible, Oxford, 1850, i. xxxiii.; 
Brewer’s Monumenta Franciscana, Lond. 1858, 
pp. 538, 561.] WAYS ADS Nie 


BUTLER, WILLIAM (1535-1618), phy- 
sician, was born at Ipswich, and educated at 
Jlare Hall, Cambridge, of which he became 
fellow. He graduated M.A., and was pro- 
bably incorporated in that degree at Oxford 
in 1563. In October 1572 the university of 
Cambridge granted him a license to practise 
physic, he having then been a regent in arts 
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for six years. He was usually styled Doctor, 
though he never took the degree of M.D. 
He acquired the most extraordinary reputa- 
tion in his profession, and it is said that ‘he 
was the first Englishman who quickened 
Galenical physic with a touch of Paracelsus, 
trading in chemical receipts with great suc- 
cess.. In October 1612 he was summoned 
from Cambridge to attend Henry, prince of 
Wales, in his last illness. Although Sir 
Edward Peyton has not scrupled to cite 
Butler’s opinion that the prince was poisoned, 
it appears that, in common with the other 
physicians, he entertained no such suspicion 
(Secret Hist. of the Court of James I, it. 247, 
346). In November 1614 Butler attended 
the king at Newmarket for an injury received 
in hunting ; and when the king was at Cam- 
bridge in May 1615 he visited Butler and 
stayed with him nearly an hour. Butler 
lived in the house of John Crane, a cele- 
brated apothecary of Cambridge, and many 
anecdotes are recorded of his eccentricities 
and empirical mode of practice. Aubrey 
relates: ‘The Dr. lyeing at the Savoy in 
London, next the water side where was a 
balcony look’t into the Thames, a patient 
came to him that was grievously tormented 
with an ague. The Dr. orders a boate to be 
in readinesse under his windowe, and dis- 
coursed with the patient (a gent.) in the bal- 
cony, when on a signall given, 2 or 3 lusty 
fellowes came behind the gent. and threw 
him a matter of 20 feete into the Thames. 
This surprize absolutely cured him.’ 

Butler died at Cambridge on 29 Jan. 
1617-18, and was buried in Great St. Mary’s. 
On the south side of the chancel of that 
church there is a mural monument with his 
bust, in the costume of the period, and a 
Latin inscription in which he is termed 
‘Medicorum omnium quos presens tas vidit 
facile Princeps.’ 

Butler left his estate to his friend John 
Crane, and he was a benefactor to Olare 
Hall, to which he bequeathed many of his 
books and 260/. for the purchase of a gold 
communion cup. Thirty-five years after his 
death ‘ his reputation was still so great, that 
many empyrics got credit among the vulgar 
by claiming relation to him as having served 
him and learned much from him.’ In the 
reign of Charles II there was in use in Lon- 
don ‘a sort of ale called Dr. Butler’s ale.’ 
His portrait has been engraved by S. Pass. 


[Addit. MSS, 5810, p. 28, 5863, f. 874; Aikin’s 
Biog. Memoirs of Medicine, 186; Blomefield’s 
Collectanea Cantab. 92; Cambridge Portfolio, 
490; Cooper’s Annals of Camb. iii. 73, 94 x, 
119-124; Lives of Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Mayor; 
Fuller's Hist. of the Uniy. of Camb., ed. Prickett 
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and Wright, 307; Fuller’s Worthies (1662), 
Suffolk, 67; Granger's Biog. Hist. of England 
(1824), ii, 119; Harl. MS. 7049, f. 39; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 8rd Rep. 172, 6th Rep. 269, 7th 
Rep. 188; Letters written by Eminent Persons 
in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
(1818), ii., pt. i. 265; Leland’s Collectanea, v. 
197; Parker’s Hist. of the Uniy. of Camb. 43; 
Peckard’s Life of Ferrar, 24; Wadd’s Nuge 
Chirurgice, 31; Winwood’s Memorials, iii, 429 ; 
Wood's Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 163.] Ik Ge. 


BUTLER, WILLIAM ARCHER 
(1814 P-1848), professor of moral philosophy 
in the university of Dublin, was born of an 
old and respectable family at Annerville, 
near Clonmel, Ireland. The year of his birth 
is uncertain, but it is believed to have been 
1814. His father was a member of the 
established church of Ireland, his mother a 
Roman catholic. Through her influence the 
boy was baptized and educated as a mem- 
ber of the church to which she belonged. 
While Butler was a child his parents re- 
moved to Garnavilla, on the river Suir, about 
two miles from the town of Cahir. The beau- 
tiful landscape made a deep impression on 
his feelings and imagination—an impression 
which lived in his verse. At nine years old 
he became a schoolboy at the endowed school 
of Clonmel. He was a modest, retiring boy, 
a favourite with the master, and beloved by 
his companions. Here he was an eager, dis- 
cursive reader, already attracted by meta- 
physical study, but also giving many leisure 
hours to poetry and to music, in which he 
acquired considerable skill. He especially 
distinguished himself by his public speaking 
for ‘oratory’ exhibitions. ile at school, 
about two years before entering college, But- 
ler passed over from the Roman catholic to 
the established church. It is said that a 
shock given to his moral nature by his con- 
fessor’s dealings with his conscience led him 
to examine the grounds of his creed, and that 
he found his own way by study and medita- 
tion from his early to his later faith. 

On entering Trinity College, Dublin, he 
was quickly recognised as a youth of bright 
intellect, generous feeling, and varied cul- 
ture. His prize compositions in prose and 
verse attracted the attention of the heads of 
the college, and while still an undergraduate 
he contributed a considerable body of writ- 
ings—poems and essays, critical, historical, 
and speculative—to the ‘Dublin University 
Review.’ In the debates of the College His- 
torical Society he took a leading part, and in 
1835 delivered, as auditor of the society, an 
address which was printed. In November 1834 
took place the first examination for the newly 
instituted prize of moderatorship in logic and 
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ethics, and Butler’snamestands first upon the 
roll of moderators. Having thus obtained 
with honours his B.A. degree, he continued 
for two years in residence as a scholar. His 
friends designed him for the bar, but his 
tastes and habits were those of a student and 
a man of letters. By the exertions of Pro- 
vost Lloyd a professorship of moral philoso- 
phy was founded in 1837, and Butler was at 
once appointed to the chair. At the same 
time, having been ordained a clergyman of 
the church of Ireland, he was presented by 
the board of Trinity College to the prebend 
of Clondehorka, in the diocese of Raphoe, 
county of Donegal, where he resided, except 
when his professorial duties required his pre- 
sence at the university. ‘Amongst a large 
and humble flock of nearly two thousand, he 
was,’ says Mr. Woodward, ‘ the most indefa- 
tigable of pastors.’ In 1842 he was re-elected 
to the chair of moral philosophy, and pro- 
moted to the rectory of Raymoghy, iu the 
same diocese as Clondehorka. His sermon 
‘Primitive Church Principles not inconsist- 
ent with Universal Christian Sympathy’ 
(1842), preached atthe visitation of the united 
dioceses of Derry and Raphoe, 1842, was pub- 
lished at the request of the bishop and clergy. 
In1844he visited the English lakes, and made 
the acquaintance of Wordsworth. It was on 
a walk to Loughrigg Fells, in which Words- 
worth wasaccompanied by Butler,Archdeacon 
Hare, and Sir William Rowan Hamilton, that 
the poet observed the daisy-shadow ona stone, 
which hehas celebrated in the poem beginning 
‘So fair, so sweet, withal so sensitive.’ In 1845 
the Roman catholic controversy occupied But- 
ler, and beginning in December of that year, he 
contributed to the ‘Irish Ecclesiastical Ga- 
zette’ a series of ‘ Letters on Mr. Newman’s 
Theory of Development,’ collected after his 
death into a volume (‘ Letters on the Deve- 
lopment of Christian Doctrine;’ a reply to 
J. H. Newman, edited by Dean Woodward, 
Dublin, 1850). During the Irish famine of 
1846-7 Butler’s exertions were untiring : ‘lite- 
rature, philosophy, and divinity were all post- 
poned to the labours of relieving officer to his 
parish.’ During the closing months of 1847 
and the first six months of the following year, 
Butler was engaged in preparation for a work 
on faith, and collected with this object a vast 
mass of theological material; but the work 
was never to be completed. On Trinity Sun- 
day 1848 he preached the ordination sermon 
in the church of Dunboe; five days later, on 
his way home, he was stricken with fever, 
the result of a chill following the excessive 
heat of midsummer exercise. On 5 July 1848 
he died. He was buried in the churchyard 
of his own parish. Butler’s lectures as pro- 
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fessor were remarkable for the large grasp of 
his subject, his aspiring views, and power 0 
eloquent exposition. A noble person and 
countenance added to the impressiveness of 
his delivery. The same eloquence appears, 
with perhaps more appropriateness, in the 
sermons which he addressed to educated 
audiences; with rustic hearers he could be 
plain and simple. In his lectures on Plato, 
perhaps the most important thought is that 
the Platonic idea was no mere mistaken form 
of abstract notion, but was Plato’s mode of 
expressing the fact that there is an objective 
element in perception. Butler’s ‘ Lectures 
on the History of Ancient Philosophy,’ 2vols. 
were edited after his death with notes, by 
W. H. Thompson (Cambridge, 1856), The 
second volume, which is chiefly occupied 
with Plato, is the more valuable of the two. 
Two volumes of ‘Sermons Doctrinal and 
Practical’ have been published, the first series 
edited with a memoir of his life by the Rey. 
Thomas Woodward (Dublin, Hodges and 
Smith, 1849, 3rd. ed. Cambridge, 1855) ; the 
second series, edited by J. A. Jeremie (Cam- 
bridge, 1856). Besides his many poems and 
prose articles contributed to the ‘ Dublin 
University Review,’ he published a sermon 
on the ‘Eternal Life of Christ in Heaven,’ 
in first series of sermons for Sundays, &c., 
edited by Alex. Watson (Joseph Masters, 
1845) ; a sermon on ‘Self Delusion as to our 
State before God’ (Dublin, 1842) ; a sermon 
on the ‘ Atonement, in a volume of sermons 
on that subject published by the Religious 
Tract Society (no date); and a memoir of 
Mrs. Hemans prefixed to her ‘National 
Lyrics and Songs for Music’ (Dublin, Curry 
and Co, 1839). 


[Memoir by Woodward, prefixed to the first 
series of Butler’s Sermons ; article on Butler by 
J.T. Ball, afterwards Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
in Dublin University Review, May 1842 ; article 
‘The late Professor Butler,’ in same Review, 
July 1849.] 


BUTT, GEORGE (1741-1795), divine 
and poet, was the son of Dr. Carey Butt, phy- 
sician, of Lichfield, at whose house it is said 
that Dr. Johnson when a boy was a con- 
stant visitor (Hawkins, Life of Johnson, p. 6), 
though this must have been before Butt was 
born, 26 Dec. 1741. The Butts were of the 
same family as Henry VIII's physician, Butts, 
though they had dropped the final s, After 
receiving his early education at the grammar 
school atStafford, Butt was admitted, through 
the influence of his father’s friend Thomas 
Newton (afterwards bishop of Bristol), on 


the foundation at Westminster in 1756, and | 


was thence elected to “hrist Church, Oxford, 
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in 1761, where he graduated B.A. in 1766, 


f| M.A. in 1768, taking the degrees of B.D. 


and D.D. on 29 Oct. 1793, Having received 
deacon’s orders in 1765, he was appointed 
to the curacy of Leigh, Staffordshire, which 
he shortly afterwards resigned for the post 
of private tutor to the son of Sir E, Win- 
nington of Stanford Court, Worcestershire, 
and in October 1767 accompanied his pupil 
to Christ Church. While acting as young 
Winnington’s tutor, Butt, his daughter 
Mrs. Sherwood says, ‘kept company with 
the noblemen and gentlemen, commoners 
of Christ Church, to whom the vivacity of 
his genius rendered his society acceptable,’ 
though he was careful not to forget what 
was due to his profession. In 1771 he was 
presented by Sir E. Winnington to the rec- 
tory of Stanford and the vicarage of Clifton, 
and in 1773 married Martha Sherwood, the 
daughter of a London silk merchant. Expen- 
sive habits and especially his love of company 
had by this time involved him in debt. He 
was rescued from his difficulties by the good 
management of his wife, who, among other 
economical schemes, persuaded him to take 
private pupils. With these pupils, mostly 
young men of good family, he was popular, 
though his desultory mode of imparting in- 
struction could not have been of much benefit 
to them. In 1778 he was presented by New- 
ton, now bishop of Bristol, to the vicarage of 
Newchurch, in the Isle of Wight, which he 
held along with Stanford, where he continued 
to reside. About this time he occasionally 
joined the coterie of Lady Miller at Batheas- 
ton, and dropped verses into her vase. He ex- 
changed the living of Newchurch for the rec- 
tory of Notgrove, Gloucestershire, in 1783, 
and the same year was appointed chaplain in 
ordinary to the king, and gave up taking pupils. 
In 1787, on application from Dr. Markham, 
his old master at Westminster, he was pre- 
sented by Lord Foley to the rich vicarage of 
Kidderminster, which he held along with his 
other cures, He changed his residence to Kid- 
derminster the next year, and lived there on 
good terms with the many dissenters of the 
town. In 1794he returned to Stanford, and 
used to ride into Kidderminster to do duty. 
On 30 June 1795 he was struck with palsy, 
and died on 80 September following at Stan- 
ford, where he was buried. He left a son, 
John Martin Butt, who took orders and be- 
came the author of some theological works, 
and two daughters, afterwards the well- 
known authoresses, Mrs. Cameron and Mrs. 
Sherwood. Butt published ‘Isaiah versified,’ 
1784, with a dedication to the king; several 
sermons on special occasions, and in 1791 
‘Sermons’ in 2 vols. dedicated to Dr. Mark- 
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ham, archbishop of York; ‘Poems’ in 2 vols. 
1793, dedicated to the Hon. George Annesley, 
afterwards Lord Valentia, one of his former 
pupils. Some of these poems had been already 
printed. They are devoid of beauty, power, 
and originality. One of them, written on the 
death of Dr. Johnson, is a dialogue between 
Lord Chesterfield and Garrick in the Elysian 
fields, and represents Garrick conversing 
with ‘ Avon’s bard on those superior minds 
that since his day were gifted to produce 
their thoughts abroad.’ In 1777 Butt sub- 
mitted a play entitled ‘ Timoleon’ to Garrick. 
with whom he was on terms of friendship. 
Garrick told him that the play could not be 
acted as it stood, but professed himself un- 
able to point out any faults in it, a declara- 
tion that has been taken by Butt’s bio- 
graphers as a high compliment. ‘Timoleon’ 
does not appear to have been acted or pub- 
lished. He published either in or after 1784 
a tract entitled ‘The Practice of Liberal Piety 
Vindicated,’ which he wrote in defence of his 
friend Richard Valpy of Reading, when a ser- 
mon of Valpy’s was attacked by certain Cal- 
vinists. At the time of his death he was en- 
gaged in correcting a religious novel which 
he seems to have called ‘ Felicia,’ This book 
was edited and published by his daughter, 
Mrs. Sherwood, in 2 vols. 1824, under the 
title of ‘ The Spanish Daughter; it is a dreary 
production. 

[Mrs. Sherwood’s Biographical Preface to the 
Spanish Daughter; Mrs. Sherwood’s Autobio- 

aphy; Life of Mrs. Cameron; some account 
of the Rey. G. Butt in Valpy’s Poems spoken at 
Reading, 225-264; Nash’s Worcestershire, i. 250, 
u1. 371; Welch’s Alumni Westmon. 376, where 
the Spanish Daughter is incorrectly described as 
a play; Gent. Mag. 1795, vol. lxv. pt. ii. p. 969; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ix. 736.] W. 4H. 


BUTT, ISAAC (1813-1879), Irish poli- 
tician, only son of the Rev. Robert Butt, 
rector of Stranorlar, county Donegal, by 
Berkeley, daughter of the Rev. R. Cox, of 
Dovish, county Donegal, was born at Glenfin, 
in Donegal, 6 Sept. 1818, and educated at 
the Royal School, Raphoe, entered Trinit 
College, Dublin, as a scholar in 1882, too 
his B.A. 1885, LL.B. 1836, M.A. and 
LL.D. 1840. During his collegiate course 
he published a translation of the ‘Georgics’ 
of Virgil, and other classical brochures, 
which showed a highly finished taste and 
scholarship. In 1833 he was one of the ori- 
ginal founders of the ‘Dublin University 
Magazine, of which he was editor from 
August 1834t01838. Hewas for many years 
a contributor to its pages, chiefly of political 
articles and reviews; but he also wrote for it 
gome tales under the general title of ‘Chap- 
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ters of College Romance.’ In 1836 he was 
appointed to the chair of political economy, 
which was then founded by Archbishop 
Whately, and he continued in the chair until 
1841. Having been called to the Irish bar 
November 1838, the high reputation which 
he had already won obtained for him a con- 
siderable share of practice. The old cor- 
poration of Dublin selected him as the junior 
barrister to plead their cause at the bar of 
the House of Lords 1840, and although he 
failed to induce that assembly to reject the 
Municipal Reform Bill, he added to his own 
prestige, and returning to Ireland was elected 
an alderman of the new corporation. He 
took an active part in the politics of the day, 
and was regarded as one of the ablest cham- 
pions of the conservative cause. He entered 
the lists against O’Connell, opposed him in 
the corporation debates, and carried on a 
counter agitation to that of the Repeal As- 
sociation in 1843, 

He wrotefor the conservative press on both 
sides of the Channel, and established in Dublin 
a weekly newspaper, called the ‘ Protestant 
Guardian.’ This was afterwards amalgamated 
with the ‘ Warder,’ with which he then be- 
came connected. The lord chancellor, Sir 
Edward Sugden, called him to the inner bar 
2 Nov. 1844. Butt was retained as counsel 
in many great causes, and was one of those 
who defended Smith O’Brien and other pri- 
soners in the state trials of 1848. On8 May 
1852 he entered parliament as member for 
Harwich; but he was not long in undisturbed 
possession of the seat, for in the same year 
there was a general election, and he then 
offered himself as a liberal-conseryative for 
Youghal. This appears to have been his 
first divergence from the straight track of 
conservatism. He was opposed by the Hon. 
J.W. Fortescue, but was elected, and sat from 
July 1852 to July 1865, when he was defeated 
by Sir J. M‘Kenna. Previously, on 17 Noy. 
1859, he had been called to the Mnglish bar at 
the Inner Temple. About 1864 he returned 
to Ireland, and resumed practice in the Four 
Courts. The Fenian prisoners, beset by 
serious difficulties as to their defence, turned 
to him as one whose name alone was a tower 
of strength. For the greater part of four 
years, 1865-9, sacrificing to a considerable 
extent a splendid practice in more lucrative 
engagements, he busied himself in the pro- 
lonyed and desperate effort of their defence, 
In 1869 he accepted the position of presi- 
dent of the Amnesty Association. Another 
opportunity of entering parliament now pre- 
sented itself. He was chosen to represent the 
city of Limerick 20 Sept. 1871, and to take 
the leadership of the Home Rule party. He 
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soon became the one great figure in Irish 
popular politics. Butt was probably the in- 
yentor of the phrase Home Rule. He was 
certainly the first to use it as an effective 
election cry. Soon it was taken up and 
echoed by men of all shades of political 
opinion throughout the kingdom of Ireland. 
Latterly he found himself unable to manage 
the party he had created. It would perhaps 
be too much to say that the disobedience and 
disagreements of his party broke the leader’s 
heart. A man in his sixty-sixth year, who 
had lived hard and worked hard, and who, 
besides his many public anxieties, had private 
troubles, was not in a fit state to resist a 
severeillness. He died at Roebuck Cottage, 
near Dundrum, county Dublin, 5 May 1879, 
and was buried at Stranorlar 10 May. 

The following is a list of writings to which 
his name is found appended: 1. ‘ Ovid’s Fasti 
Translated,’ 1833. 2. An Introductory Lec- 
ture delivered before the Universityof Dublin,’ 
1837. 8.‘The Poor Law Bill for Ireland, 
examined in a Letter to Lord Viscount Mor- 
peth,’ 1837. 4, ‘Irish Corporation Bill. A 
Speech at the Bar of the House of Lords,’ 
1840. 5. ‘Speech delivered at the Great 
Protestant Meeting in Dublin,’ 1840, 6, ‘A 
Voice for Ireland—the Famine in the Land: 
What has been done and what is to be done?’ 
1847. 7. ‘Zoology and Civilisation: a Lec- 
ture delivered before the Royal Zoological 
Society of Ireland,’ 1847. 8. ‘The Rate in 
Aid: a Letter to the Earl of Roden,’ 1849. 
9. ‘The Transfer of Land by means of a 
Judicial Assurance: its Practicability and 
Advantages,” 1857. 10. ‘The History of 
Italy, from the Abdication of Napoleon I, 
with Introductory References to that of 
Earlier Times,’ 1860. 11. ‘Daniel Manin 
and Venice in 1848-49, by B. L. H. Mar- 
tin, with an introduction by Isaac Butt.’ 
12. ‘Chapters of College Romance,’ 1863. 
13. ‘The Liberty of Teaching Vindicated : 
Reflections and Proposals on the subject of 
Trish National Education,’ 1865. 14. ‘The 
Trish People and the Irish Land: a Letter 
to Lord Lifford,’ 1867. 15. ‘A Practical 
Treatise on the New Law of Compensation 
to Tenants in Ireland, and the other provi- 
sions of the Landlord and Tenant Act,’ 1871. 
16. ‘The Irish Deep-Sea Fisheries: a Speech 
delivered at a meeting of the Home Go- 
vernment Association of Ireland,’ 1874. 


17. ‘Home Government for Ireland—Trish | 


Federalism: its Meaning,’ 1874, of which 
foureditionswereprinted. 18, ‘The Problem 
of Irish Education, an Attempt at its Solu- 
tion,’ 1875. 

[Dublin University Magazine, iii. 710-15 
(1879): Sullivan’s New Ireland, ii. 306-10, 319 
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(1877); Graphic, with portrait, iv. 488, 485 
(1871), xix. 499, 508, with portrait (1879); Il- 
lustrated London News, with portrait, iv. 40 
(1844).] G. 0.'B, 


BUTTER, JOHN, M.D. (1791-1877), 
ophthalmic surgeon, was born at_ Woodbury, 
near Exeter, on 22 Jan. 1791. He was edu- 
cated at Exeter grammar school, and studied 
for his profession at Devon and Exeter Hos- 
pital. He obtained the M.D. degree at Edin- 
burgh in 1820, and was chosen a member of 
the Royal Society in 1822. He was appointed 
surgeon of the South Devon Militia, and ulti- 
mately settled at Plymouth, where he spe- 
cially devoted himself to diseases of the eye. 
Along with Dr. Edward Moore, he was the 
originator of the Plymouth Eye Dispensary. 
He was the author of ‘ Ophthalmic Diseases,’ 
1821, ‘ Dockyard Diseases, or Irritative Fever,’ 
1825, and of various medical and chirurgical 
memoirs. In recognition of his services to 
the dispensary he was, in 1854, presented 
with his portrait, which hangs in the board 
room. He lost one eye through ophthalmic 
rheumatism, contracted by exposure while 
examining recruits for the Crimea, and in 
1856 became totally blind. 

res Western Daily Mercury, 1§ Jan. 
1877. 


BUTTER, NATHANIEL (d. 1664), prin- 
ter and journalist, was the son of Thomas 
Butter, a small London stationer, who died 
about 1589. His mother carried on the busi- 
ness after his father’s death from 1589 to 
1594, when she married another stationer 
named Newbery. On 20 Feb. 1603-4 Na- 
thaniel was admitted a freeman of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company per patrimonium, and on 
4 Dec. 1604 he entered on the company’s re- 
gisters his first publication (‘The Life and 
Death of Cavaliero Dick Boyer’). On 12 Feb. 
1604-5 he obtained permission to print ‘The 
Interlude of Henry the 8th”... if he get 
good allowance for it.’ Between 1605 and 
1607 Butter published several sermons and 
tracts of no great value. On 26 Nov. 1607 
he, together with John Busby, undertook the 
publication of Shakespeare’s‘ Lear ;’ in 1609 
he printed Dekker’s ‘Belman of London,’ 
and in 1611 he published a fclio edition of 
Chapman’s translation of the ‘Tliad’ But 
from an early date he turned his attention. 
to the compilation and publication of pam- 
phlets of news, and in this department he 
subsequently achieved very eminent success. 
He issued in June 1605 an account of two 
recent murders, one of them being the famous 
‘Yorkshire tragedy ;’ on 24 Aug. a report 
of the trial of the Yorkshire murderer, Wal- 
ter Calverley [q. v.], which had taken place 
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a day or two previously; on 25 June 1607 
‘a true and tragical discourse’ of the expe- 
dition to Guiana in 1605; on 19 May 1608 
‘Newes from Lough ffoyle in Ireland ;’ on 
16 June 1609 ‘ The Originall Ground of the 
present Warres of Sweden;’ and in 1611 
“Newes from Spain.’ 
publishers, Nicholas Bourne and Thomas 


Weekly Newes from Italy, Germanie, &c.,’ 
and this was continued at weekly intervals 
by the same publishers until 25 Sept. of the 


same year, when Butter and one William | 


Shefford produced arival quarto sheet entitled 
‘Newes from most parts of Christendom.’ 
This was Butter’s first attempt at anewspaper, 
and its immediate success warranted him in 


issuing two days later, in conjunction with | 


Thomas Archer, another budget of news from 
the continent, written (probably by himself) 
in the form of letters from foreign correspon- 


dents. From this date Butter made journal- | 


ism his chief business, compiling and issuing 


reports of news at very frequent intervals, | 
| papers. ] 


none of which exceeded a week, and his en- 
terprise virtually created the London press. 
On 12 May 1623 an extant copy of a publi- 
cation of ‘The Newes of the present week,’ 
printed by Butter, Bourne, and Shefford, bore 
a number (81) for the first time. The title 
of the news-sheet varied very much: some- 
times it was headed ‘ More Newes,’ sometimes 
‘Last Newes, and at other times ‘The Weekly 
Newes continued.’ All were mainly compiled 
from similar sheets published abroad, and gave 


little information about home affairs, but un- | 


fortunately the extant sets are so incomplete 
that no very positive statement can be made 
about their contents. Butter soon gained no- 
toriety as an industrious collector of news, 
and was satirised by the dramatists. Ben Jon- 


son ridiculed him in 1626 in his ‘Staple of | 


News’ under the title of ‘Cymbal;’ Fletcher 


refers to him in the ‘ Fair Maid of the Tun;’ | 


and Shirley in his ‘Love Tricks.’ In 1630 he 
began a series of half-yearly volumes of col- 
lected foreign news, under such titles as ‘The 
German Intelligencer,’ ‘The Swedish Intel- 
ligencer,’ and so forth. On 20 Dec. 1638 
Charles I granted to Butter and Nicholas 
Bourne the right of ‘ printing and publishing 
all matter of history or news of any foreign 
place or kingdom since the first beginning of 
the late German wars to the present, and also 
for translating and publishing in the English 
tongue all news, novels, gazettes, currantes, 
and occurrences that concern foreign parts, 
for the term of twenty-one years, they pay- 
ing yearly towards the repair of St. Paul’s 
the sum of 102’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1638-9, p. 182). At the end of 1689 the li- 
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On 23 May 1622 two | 


| graduated M.D. in 1761. 
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censer of the press prohibited Butter’s weekly 
sheet, and on 11 Jan. 1640 he issued a ‘Con- 
tinuation of the Forraine Occurrents for 5 
weeks last past . . . examined and licensed by 
a better and more impartiall hand than here- 
tofor Butter had varied his news sheets 
in his later years with a few plays. In 1630 


_ he issued the second part of Dekker’s ‘H: t 
Archer, issued the first extant copy of ‘The | q Snes a 


Whore ;’ but on 21 May 1689 he made over 


| the copyrights of all plays in his posses- 


sion to a printer named Flessher. By 1641 
Butter appears to have retired from business ; 
he was then more than seventy years old, 
and the competition of journalists during the 
civil war wasintense. In Smith’s ‘Obituary’ 
(Camden Soc. p. 60) Butter’s death is re- 
corded thus: ‘Feb. 22 [1663-4] Nath. Butter, 
an old stationer, died very poor.’ 

{Arber’s Transcript of the Stationers’ Regis- 
ters, li, 736, iii. 277 et seq.; F. K. Hunt’s The 
Fourth Estate (1850), i. 10-54; Alex. Andrews’s 
Hist. of Brit. Journalism, i. 28-38; Nichols’s 
Lit. Aneed. iv. 88-9; Ben Jonson’s Works, ed. 
Gifford; British Museum Collection of News- 
8. L. 


BUTTER, WILLIAM (1726-1805), phy- 
sician, was a native of the Orkneys, and 
studied medicine at Edinburgh, where he 
After practising 
for some years at Derby, having obtained 


/some note by his treatises ‘On the Kink- 
| Cough’ (hooping cough), London, 17738, and 


‘On Puerperal Fevers,’ London, 1775, he re- 
moved to London, where he died on 23 March 
1805. He is said to have attempted to open 
the carotid artery of a patient at the Edin- 


| burgh Infirmary, and to have only desisted 


_ when the patient fainted after the first inci- 


sion. He is described as ‘too much under 
the influence of very favourite hypotheses’ 
(Catalogue of Living English Authors, 1799, 
i. 401). Besides the above his writings in- 
clude ‘A Method of Cure for Stone,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1754; ‘Dissertatio de frigore quatenus 
morborum causa,’ Edinburgh, 1757; ‘ Disser- 
tatio de arteriotomia,’ Edinburgh, 1761; ‘A 
Treatise on Infantile Remittent Fever,’ Lon- 
don, 1782; ‘ An Improved Method of Open- 
ing the Temporal Artery,’ London, 1783 ; 
‘A Treatise on Angina Pectoris, London, 
1791; ‘A Treatise on the Venereal Rose,’ 
London, 1799. 

[New Catalogue of Living English Authors 
(1799), i. 400; Gent, Mag. Ixxv. 294, 580; 
Munk’s College of Physicians 1878) 200 


BUTTERFIELD, ROBERT (1. 1629), 
controversialist, received his academical edu- 
cation at St. John’s College, Cambridge, as a 
member of which house he proceeded B.A 
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in 1622-8, M.A. in 1626, and took orders. 
When the puritan divine, Henry Burton 
[q. v.], attacked Bishop Hall, Butterfield, 
with youthful zeal, hastened to champion the 
bishop’s cause in a pamphlet entitled ‘ Mas- 
chil; or, a Treatise to give instruction touch- 
ing the State of the Church of Rome. . . for 


the Vindication of . . . the Bishop of Exeter 


from the cavills of H. B., in his Book in- 
tituled “The Seven Vialls,”’ 12mo, 1629. 
Burton was not slow to reply ; for the same 
year he published his ‘ Babel no Bethel. .. . 
In answer to Hugh Cholmley’s Challenge 
and Rob. Butterfield’s “ Maschil,” two mas- 
culine Champions for the Synagogue of Rome,’ 
wherein he retorts, not without point, on 
Butterfield’s boyish presumption and too evi- 
dent desire to parade his classical and pa- 
tristic learning, wishing him ‘more ripenesse 
of yeares, and more soundnesse of judgement, 
before he doe any more handle such deepe 
controuersies.’ Burton was sent to the Fleet 
prison for his pamphlet. Another reply was 
published about the same time, under the title 
of ‘ Maschil Unmasked,’ in which the writer, 
Thomas Spencer, gent., author of ‘The Art of 
Logick,’ seeks to supply the defects of his 
learning and also logic by versatility of abuse. 
[Cooper’s New Biographical Dictionary, 334 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] GaGs 


BUTTERFIELD, SWITHUN (d.1611), 
miscellaneous writer, is supposed to have 
been a member of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, as by his will, wherein he is de- 
scribed as of Cambridge, gentleman, dated 
1608, and proved in the university court on 
21 Dec. 1611, he gave to that college 107. to 
buy books, also his manuscripts which are 
enumerated below, and his geometrical in- 
struments and other curiosities. 

He was author of: 1. ‘A Summarie of 
the Principles of Christian Religion, selected 
in manner of Common-Places out of the 
Writings of the best Diuines of our Age,’ 
London, 1582, 8vo. 2. ‘A Catechism, or 
the Principles of the true Christian Religion : 
breifelie selected out of manie good books,’ 
London, 1590, 8vo. Licensed also to John 
Flasket, 26 June 1600. 3, ‘A great Abridge- 
ment of the Common Lawes, MS. 4 ‘An 
Abridgement ofthe Civil Lawes,’ MS. 5, ‘Col- 
lection of Policies in Peace and War, MS., 
written in 1604. 6.‘ A Book of Physic and 
Surgery, MS. 7. ‘A Book of Controversie 
out of Bellarmine, &c.,’ MS., written in 1606, 
8. ‘A Book of Common-Place in Religion,’ 
MS., written in 1606. 


[MS. Baker, xxvi. 118; Ames’s Typogr. An- 
tiquities, ed. Herbert, 1108, 1844, 1378; Cooper’s 
Athene Cantab. iii. 53.] T.C, 
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BUTTERWORTH, EDWIN (1812- 
1848), Lancashire topographer, was the tenth 
and youngest child of James Butterworth 
[q. v.], and was born at Pitses, near Oldham, 
on 1 Oct. 1812. He followed in the foot- 
steps of his father, whom he assisted in his later 
works, but was more given to statistical re- 
search. When Mr. Edward Baines undertook 
the preparation of a history of Lancashire, he 


found a useful colleague in Edwin Butter- 


worth, who visited many parts of the county 
in order to collect the requisite particulars. 
During the six years in which he was engaged 
by Mr. Baines he travelled on foot through 
nearly every town and village in the county. 
His own notes and those of his father formed a 
large mass of manuscript material. So exten- 
sive was it that in 1847 he conceived the idea of 
issuing a history of the county in fifty volumes, 
each of which, while part of the general series, 

if This pro- 


Overtures were made to Samuel Bamford, as 
it was thought that his pleasant style and 
Butterworth’s facts would make a popular 
combination. The suggestion was roughly 


| treated by the ‘ Radical,’ and Butterworth’s 
| death occurred before such a plan could have 


been completed. In addition to his share of 
Baines’s ‘ Lancashire’ the following are from 
the pen of Butterworth: 1. ‘Biography of 
Eminent Natives, Residents, and Benefactors 
of the Town of Manchester, Manchester, 
1829, 2. ‘A History of Oldham in Lanca- 
shire,’ London, 1832. 38. ‘A Chronological 
History of Manchester brought downto 1834,’ 
second edition, Manchester, 1834. The first 
edition was the ‘Tabula Mancuniensis’ of his 
father; a third edition appeared in 18384. 
4, ‘An Historical Description of the Town 
of Heywood and Vicinity,’ Heywood, 1840. 
5. ‘A Statistical Sketch of the County Pala- 
tine of Lancaster,” London, 1841. 6. ‘An 
Historical Account of the Towns of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Stalybridge, and Dukinfield,’ 
Ashton, 1842. 7. ‘ Views of the Manchester 
and Leeds Railway, drawn from nature and 


| on stone by A. F’, Tait, with a descriptive his- 


tory by Edwin Butterworth,’ London, 1845, 
folio. 8, ‘Historical Sketches of Oldham, 
by the late Edwin Butterworth, with an ap- 
pendix containing the history of the town to 


the present time,’ Oldham, 1856. The pre- 


vious edition appeared in 1847, 

In addition to these labours Butterworth 
acted as correspondent for the Manchester 
newspapers, and was for a considerable time 
registrar of births and deaths for the township 
of Chadderton. He is described by those who 
knew him as genial and modest. Such of his 
books and manuscripts as had not been acci- 
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dentally dispersed were purchased by Messrs. 
Platt Brothers, and by them presented to the 
Oldham Lyceum. Butterworth died of ty- 
phoid fever on 19 April 1848. In 1859 a mo- 
nument to his memory was erected by public 
subscription in Greenacres Cemetery, Oldham. 
His books are now for the most part scarce 
and difficult to obtain. 

[Local Notes and Queries from the Manchester 
Guardian, 1874-5; Index Catalogue of the Man- 
chester Free Library, Reference Department, 
Manchester, 1879; Historical Sketches of Old- 
ham, 1856; Fishwick’s Lancashire Library, 1875.] 

W.#H. A.A. 


BUTTERWORTH, HENRY (1786- 
1860), law publisher, was born at Coventry 
28 Feb. 1786, being the son of a wealthy 
timber merchant of that place, and grand- 
son of the Rev. John Butterworth [q. v.], 
baptist minister of Coventry, Warwickshire, 
and author of a ‘Concordance of the Holy 
Scriptures.” Young Henry was educated 
first in the grammar school at Coventry, and 
afterwards at Bristol. When fifteen years 
old he entered the bookselling establishment 
of his uncle, Joseph Butterworth [q. v.], in 
Fleet Street, London. Living in his uncle’s 
house he became acquainted with Lord 
Liverpool, Lord Teignmouth, William Wil- 
berforce, Zachary Macaulay, Dr. Adam Clarke, 
and others, who were frequent guests at his 
uncle’s table. In1818 he went into business 
on his own account, obtained the appoint- 
ment of law publisher to the queen, took a 
leading part in the management of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, and became the chief 
London law publisher. In 1823 he was 
elected a member of the city council, but 
declined other municipal office. He sup- 
ported generously church extension, and 
many social and christian institutions. He 
was an active member of the Society of An- 
tiquaries. In 1813 Butterworth married 
Miss Elizabeth H. Whitehead, daughter of 
Captain Whitehead of the 4th Irish dragoon 
guards. He died at Upper Tooting, Surrey, 
2 Nov. 1860, aged 74. A painted glass 
window was placed in the choir of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by his friends, as a mark of respect 
to his memory. 

[Annual Register for 1860, p. 400, et seq.] 

W. B. L. 


BUTTERWORTH,JAMES(1771-1887), 
Manchester topographer, was the youngest 
of eleven children, and was born on 28 Aug. 
1771 in the parish of Ashton-under-Lyne. 
His parents were probably handloom weavers. 
They sent the boy to school under Mr. John 
Taylor of Alt. Taylor allowed him a share 
in the instruction of the lower classes, But- 
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terworth attained some skill in ornamental 
penmanship. He married in 1792 Hannah 
Boyton, by whom he had ten children; the 
youngest, Edwin, attained, like his father, 
some distinction as a topographer. After 
many years spent in tuition, Butterworth 
acted for some years as postmaster of Old- 
ham. He produced a lengthy series of books 
and pamphlets on the history of his native 
county, which record much that would have 
been forgotten but for his personal observa- 
tion. He died on 28 Noy. 1837. 

His writings are: 1. ‘A Dish of Hodge 
Podge, or a Collection of Poems by Paul Bob- 
bin, Esq., of Alt, near Oldham, Manchester, 
printed for the author, 1800. 2. ‘Rocher 
Vale,’ a poem printed at Oxford 1804. 8.‘ An 
Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Town and Parochial Chapelry of Oldham,’ 
Oldham, 1817; a second edition appeared in 
1826, ‘The Rustic Muse, a collection of 
poems, Oldham, 1818, 4. ‘A Sequel to the 
Lancashire Dialect, by Paul Bobbin, Couzin 
German of the famous Tim Bobbin of merry 
memory,’ Manchester, 1819; professedly writ- 
ten in the local dialects of the parishes of 
Ashton and Rochdale. The frontispiece is a 
portrait of ‘Paul Bobbin, and represents a 
thin, sharp-featured, large-eyed man, with 
long and slightly curling hair. The plate is 
engraved by Slack from a drawing by But- 
terworth. 5. ‘The Antiquities of the Town, 
and a Complete History of the Trade of Man- 
chester,’ Manchester, 1822; reissued in 1823 
as ‘A Complete History of the Cotton Trade, 
&c., by a person concerned in trade.’ 6, ‘ His- 
tory and Description of the Town and Parish 
of Ashton-under-Lyne and the Village of 
Dukinfield” Ashton, 1828. 7, ‘History and 
Description of the Towns and Parishes of 
Stockport, Ashton-under-Lyne, Mottram- 
Long-Den-Dale, and Glossop, with some me- 
morials of the late I’. D. Astley, Esq., of Du- 
kinfield, and extracts from his poems, with 
an elegy to his memory,’ Manchester, 1827. 
These four works appear also to have been 
issued separately ; the ‘ Memorials of F. D. 
Astley’ is dated 1828. 8, ‘A History and 
Description of the Parochial Chapelry of Sad- 
dleworth, Manchester, 1828. 9. ‘An His- 
torical and Topographical Account of the 
Town and Parish of Rochdale,’ Manchester, 
1828. 10. ‘The Instruments of Freemasonry 
Moralised,’ Manchester, 1829; a pamphlet. 
11. ‘Tabula Mancuniensis, chronological ta- 
ble of the history of Manchester,’ Manchester, 
1829; this pamphlet is the foundation of Tim- 
perley’s ‘Annals of Manchester, and the 
‘Manchester Historical Recorder.’ 12. ‘A 
Gazetteer of the Hundred of Salford,’ Man- 
chester, 1830; s pamphlet. 
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Some of his manuscripts were placed, with 
those of his youngest son, Edwin [{q. v.], in 


the Oldham Lyceum. Many of his books | 
have become scarce, and in addition to the 


list given above he is said to have published 
‘Mancunium,’a poem. Ina letter addressed in 
1802 to a Manchester bookseller he complains 
of lack of encouragement. ‘How would I 


exert myself could I find one single friend of | 


genius amongst all the host of Paternoster 
Row factors!’ He mentions that he has a 
work entitled ‘A Guide to Universal Manu- 
facture, or the web disclosed,’ which he may 


submit ; ‘ but, if like the generality of your | 
tribe, you are not willing to encourage a poor 


author, I’ll commit the work to the flames 
and for ever renounce the business.’ 


[Biographical Sketch by John Higson ; Ashton 
Reporter, 9 Oct. 1869; Skeat’s Bibliography of 
English Dialects, 1875; Axon’s Folk-Song and 
Folk-Speech of Lancashire, 1870; Fishwick’s 
Lancashire Library, 1875; Local Notes and 
Queries from the Manchester Guardian, 1874-5.] 

W.#E.A. A. 


BUTTERWORTH, JOHN (1727-1803), 
baptist minister, was the son of Henry But- 
terworth, a pious blacksmith of Goodshaw, 
a village in Rossendale, Lancashire. He was 
one of five sons, of whom three, besides John, 
became ministers of baptist congregations. 
One of them named Lawrence, a minister at 
Evesham, wrote two pamphlets against uni- 
tarian views. John was born 13 Dec. 1727, 
and went to the school of David Crosley, a 
Calvinistic minister who had known John 
Bunyan. About the year 1753 he was ap- 
ies pastor of Cow Lane Chapel, Coventry. 

ith this congregation he remained upwards 
of fifty years, and died 24 April 1803, aged 75. 

He published, in 1767, ‘A New Concord- 
ance and Dictionary to the Holy Scriptures,’ 
which was reprinted in 1785, 1792, and 1809. 


The last edition was edited by Dr. Adam | 


Clarke. He also wrote ‘A Serious Address 
to the Rev. Dz. Priestley,’ 1790. 

His son, Joseph, and his grandson, Henry, 
are separately noticed. 


{Parry’s Hist. of Cloughfold Baptist Church, 
p. 226; Newbigging’s Forest of Rossendale, 
p. 176 ; Hargreaves’s Life of Hirst, pp. 325, 365; 
Life of Adam Clarke, 1833, ii, 17, iii, 147; 
Poole’s Coventry, p. 238.] CaWeas: 


BUTTERWORTH, JOSEPH (1770- 
1826), law bookseller, was son of the Rey. 
John Butterworth [q. v.], baptist minister of 
Coventry. He was born at Coventry in 1770. 
At an early age he went to London, where 
he learned the business of a law bookseller, 
and founded a large and lucrative establish- 
ment in Fleet Street, in which his nephew, 
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Henry [q. v.], afterwards assisted him. His 
house became a resort of the leading phil- 
anthropists of the day. There Lords Liver- 
pool and Teignmouth, William Wilberforce 
and the elder Macaulay discussed their bene- 
volent schemes, and there the first meetings 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
were held. Butterworth liberally supported 
many philanthropic and christian institutions. 
He was M.P. for Coventry 1812-8, and 
for Dover 1820-6, and gave an independent 
support to the government of the day. In 
August 1819 he was appointed general trea- 
surer of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society, which office he retained until his 
death. For many years he was a loyal 
member of the Wesleyan community, but 
maintained a generous spirit towards all. 
He was author of ‘A General Catalogue of 
Law Books,’ with their dates and prices; a 
work of great value to members of the legal 
profession. He died at his house in Bedford 


| Square, London, 30 June 1826, aged 56. 


[Sermon by Rev. Richard Watson, 1826, in 
vol. ii. of Watson’s Works; Minutes of the 
Wiebe, 


BUTTEVANT, Viscount (1550-1617). 


(See Barry, Davip Firzsames DE. | 


BUTTON, RALPH (d. 1680), canon of 
Christ Church underthe Commonwealth, was 
the son of Robert Button of Bishopstown, 
Wiltshire, and was educated at Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. He proceeded B.A. in 1630; 
in 1633 the rector of Exeter, Dr. Prideaux, 
recommended him to Sir Nathaniel Brent, 
the warden of Merton, for a fellowship in 
his college. The fellowship was conferred 
on him, and he became famous in the uni- 
versity as a successful tutor. Among his 
pupils were Zachary Bogan and Anthony & 
Wood. On the outbreak of the civil war in 
1642, Button, who sympathised with the 
parliamentarians, removed to London, and on 
15 Nov. 1643 was elected professor of geo- 
metry at Gresham College, in the place of 
John Greaves. In 1647 he was nominated 
a delegate to aid the parliamentary visitors 
at Oxford in their work of reform, and ap- 
parently resumed his tutorship at Merton. 
On 18 Feb, 1647-8 Button was appointed by 
the visitors junior proctor; on 11 April he 
pronounced a Latin oration before Philip, 


earl of Pembroke, the new chancellor of the 
university, and on 13 June he resigned his 
Gresham professorship. On 4 Aug. he was 
made canon of Christ Churchand public orator 
in the room of Edward Corbet, the successor 
of Dr. Henry Hammond, who had been re- 
moved by the parliamentary commission. At 
|the same time Button declined to supplicate 
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for the degree of D.D. on the ground of the 
expense ; it appears from Wood that he had 
then lately married. Button showed similar 
independence in successfully resisting the 
endeavour of the visitors to expel Edward 
Pocock from the Hebrew and Arabic lecture- 
ship on the ground of political disaffection. At 
the Restoration Button was ejected from all 
his offices and his place at Christ Church filled 
by Dr. Fell. Leaving Oxford, he retired to 
Brentford, where he kept a school. Baxter 
says that he was soon afterwards imprisoned 
for six months ‘for teaching two knight’s sons 
in his house, not having taken the Oxford 
oath.’ At the date of the Declaration of 
Indulgence (1672) Button removed to Is- 
lington, and Sir Joseph Jekyll lived with 
him as his pupil. He died at Islington in 
October 1680, and was buried in the parish 
church. A son died and was buried at the 
same time. Baxter in ‘ Reliquiz Baxteri- 
ange’ speaks of him as ‘ an excellent scholar, 
but of greater excellency; a most humble, 
worthy, godly man, of a plain, sincere heart 
and blameless.’ He left a daughter, who 
married Dr. Boteler of London. 


[Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 508, ii. 107, 
158-9 (where a memoir is given); Ward’s 
Gresham Professors; Baxter's Reliquie, pt. iii. 
pp. 36, 96; Palmer’s Nonconformist Memorial, 
i. 315, iii. 126; Brodrick’s Memorials of Merton 
College; Burrows’s Parliamentary Visitation of 
Oxford (Camd. Soce.)] emis 


BUTTON, Sir THOMAS (d. 1634), ad- 
miral, fourth son of Miles Button of Worl- 
ton, in Glamorganshire, entered the naval 
service of the crown about the year 1589. Of 
his early career we have no exact informa- 
tion, though from casual notices we learn 
that, with occasional intervals of wild and 
even lawless frolic (Cal. S. P. Dom. 15 Jan. 
1600), he served with some distinction in 
the West Indies and in Ireland. His good 
and efficient service at the siege of Kinsale is 
especially reported (Cal. 8. P., Carew, 22 Oct. 
1601), and won for him a pension of 6s. 8d. 
a day, which was confirmed on 25 March 
1604, It is not, however, till 1612 that he 
comes prominently into notice, and then as 
the commander of an expedition to search 
for the north-west passage, under the direct 
patronage of Prince Henry, in whose name 
his instructions were drawn out. As captain 
of the Resolution, with the Discovery pin- 
nace in company, Button put to sea early in 
May, and in the following August explored 
for the first time the coasts of Hudson’s Bay, 
and named Nelson River after the master of 
the Resolution, who died there, New Wales, 
and Button’s Bay, into which the river flows, 
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and where he wintered. For such severe ser- 
vice the ships’ companies were but poorly pro- 
vided, and great numbers of them perished, 
although game was plentiful. In the follow- 
ing spring and summer, with much enfeebled 
crews, Button succeeded in examining the 
west coast of Hudson’s Bay, so far as to 
render it certain that there was no passage 
to the west in that direction, and as autumn 
approached he returned to England. He was 
shortly afterwards appointed admiral of the 
king’s ships on the coast of Ireland. This 
office he held during the rest of his life, exer- 
cising it for the most part on the station im- 
plied by the name, frequently also in the 
Bristol Channel or Milford Haven, where his 
duty was to suppress pirates, which, of dif- 
ferent nationalities, and more particularly 
French and Turkish, infested those seas. The 
only important break in this service occurred 
in 1620, when he was rear-admiral of the 
fleet which, under the command of his kins- 
man, Sir Robert Mansel, made an unsuccess- 
ful attack on Algiers. He had already been 
knighted at Dublin by his cousin, Sir Oliver 
St. John, then lord deputy (Cal. 8. P., Ire- 
land, 80 Aug. 1616). In 1624 he was a 
member of the council of war, and in 1625 
was on a commission for inquiring into the 
state of thenavy. At this time he was neces- 
sarily a good deal in London, and appears to 
have resided at Fulham. The duties of his 
commission and of his command kept him in 
continual hot water with the navy board, 
against which he was supported by the Duke 
of Buckingham and the Earl of Denbigh. 
The quarrel reached a climax in February 
1627-8. On the 12th Button wrote from 
Plymouth to Nicholas: ‘All the world will 
take notice if I be unhorsed of the ship in 
which I have so long served. If dismissed, I 
shall shelter myself under the lee of a poor 
fortune which, I thank God, will give me 
bread, and say as the old Roman did “ Votis 
non armis vincitur.”’ On the 18th Lord 
Denbigh wrote to Buckingham that ‘he 
should be sorry if so able and honest a man 
as Sir Thomas Button were neglected ;’ and 
on the 15th the navy board complained that 
Sir Thomas Button would ‘ take no notice of 
any order unless he received the duke’s im- 
mediate command.’ Buckingham’s interest, 
however, seems to have brought him success- 
fully through his difficulties. His later years 
were much embittered by a series of disputes 
with the admiralty regarding several in- 
stances of alleged misconduct on the one 
side, and the non-payment of his pension and 
allowances on the other. Of the charges 
against him, which amounted to neglect of 
duty, fraudulent appropriation of prizes, shel- 
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tering of pirates, &c., Button cleared himself 
without any serious difficulty ; but to make 
good his claim for money due to him was not 
so easy, for his accounts had become ex- 
tremely complicated, and no one could say 
even what pay he was entitled to as admiral 
of the Irish seas, the opinions varying from 
20s. a day to 5s. The question was still un- 
determined at his death in April 1634. 

He was twice married, and left a large 
family. At least one of his sons, and two or 
three nephews of the name, were at one time 
or another captains in the navy, and we may 
fairly suppose that the Edmond Button who 
commanded the Sampson and was killed in 
the battle off Portland was one of these. It 
may be noted also that Sir Thomas Button 
was a near relation of the St. Johns, and 
more distantly of Cromwell himself. His 
eldest son Miles, however, after the Restora- 
tion, petitioned for compensation for losses 
sustained in the cause of royalty; it does not 
appear that he received any. 


{Calendars of State Papers, Domestic, 1600- 
1635; Clark’s Glamorgan Worthies (some account 
of Admiral Sir Thomas Button), 1883, 8vo; But- 
ton’s Journal of his Voyage to Hudson’s Bay is 
hopelessly lost; whatever traces of it remain 
have been collected in Rundall’s Narratives of 
Voyages towards the North-West (Hakluyt 
Society), 81.] J.K.L. 


BUTTON, or BITTON, WILLIAM I 
(d. 1264), bishop of Bath and Wells, came of 
a family that took its name from Bitton in 
Gloucestershire, where a chantry chapel of 
great beauty is still to be seen, built on the 
north side of the parish church by Thomas 
Button, bishop of Exeter, nephew of this 
William, and consecrated 1299 (Somerset 
Archeol, Society's Proc. xxii. 67). William 
was rector of Sowy, sub-dean, and afterwards 
archdeacon of Wells. He was elected in the 
chapter-house of Bath on 24 Feb. 1247 by the 
monks of Bath and the canons of Wells con- 
jointly, according to an arrangement made 
during the episcopate of his predecessor Roger 
for settling the claims of the two capitular 
bodies. He was consecrated at Lyons by In- 
nocent IV on 14 June. On 21 Dee. his ca- 
thedral church was much damaged by an 
earthquake. The bishop gave an account of 
this event to Matthew Paris, telling him how 
fissures appeared in the walls, and how a new 
stone spire of great weight fell upon the 
church, destroying the finials and battlements, 
and crushing the capitals of the pillars (Marr. 
Paris, v. 46), During a visit tothe Roman 
court in 1251 he helped to defeat an attempt 
made to deprive Nicholas, the late bishop of 
Durham, ofa portion of the revenues assigned 
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to him on his retirement. The reason of his 
visit was the necessity of resisting the op- 
pressive extension of metropolitan claims, and 
on his return to England he brought a letter 
from the pope, forbidding the archbishop to 
visit secular non-collegiate churches, and fix- 
ing a maximum sum to be paid as procura- 
tions. William was present at the parliament 
held in April 1253, in which the bishops 
vainly petitioned the king to grant the church 
freedom in elections [see AYMER DE VALENCE, 
bishop], and joined in the solemn excommu- 
nication pronounced by the bishop in West- 
minster Hall on 3 May against the violators 
of the great charter and the charter of 
forests. A document relating the part taken 
by William in the ceremony is preserved at 
Wells (Chapter Documents, 533). Later in 
the year he was sent by Henry III to Al- 
fonso X of Castile to ask for his sister Eleanor 
in marriage for Edward. In January 1254 he 
was with the king in Gascony. He hada long 
contention with Roger Forde, abbot of Glas- 
tonbury, who sought to recover the posses- 
sions and rights which his house had lost to 
the bishopric. In the course of these pro- 
ceedings the bishop made an unjustifiable and 
unsuccessful attempt to deprive the abbot of 
his office. This quarrel took the bishop to 
Rome to uphold his cause. The king was in 
favour of the abbot, and this William thought 
hard after the expense he had been put to by 
his journey to Spain. He also quarrelled with 
his chapter, for he tried to take from them 
certain grants made to them by Bishop Jocelin 
for theircommon fund. Against this oppres- 
sion the chapter appealed both to Canterbury 
and Rome. The matter was finally arranged 
by the friendly intervention of the arch- 
bishop, who in 1259 decided in their favour 
(2b. 464), Another dispute arose in 1262 
on account of a trespass committed by the 
bishop’s pigs in Winscombe wood, a right 
of pannage being of no inconsiderable value 
in those days; in this matter also the bishop 
appears to have been in the wrong (MS. Reg. 
iii. 99). In 1258, in obedience to a letter re- 
ceived from the pope, he joined Bishop Giles 
of Sarum in investigating the claim of Robert 
Chance to the see of Carlisle, and in conse- 
erating him on 14 April. He was present at 
the dedication of Salisbury Cathedral at Mi- 
chaelmas 1258. Among the hangings given 
to the church of St. Albans Matthew Paris 
mentions agiftfrom Bishop William (vi. 390). 
He found means during his episcopate to ad- 
vance the interests of his own family. A 
nephew William II (q. v.], afterwards bishop, 
was made archdeacon of Wells, another of his 
name was precentor,one brother was treasurer, 
another was provost of Combe, and was suc- 
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ceeded by Thomas Button, afterwards dean 
of Wellsand bishop of Exeter. Button died 
3 April 1264, and was buried in the chapel of 
St. Mary behind the altar; on his tomb was 
his effigy in brass (LELAND, Jtin. iii. 108). 
[M. Paris, v. 46, 212, 373, 375, 396, 423, 534, 
599, vi. 229, 232, 390, ed. Luard; Annales Bur- 
ton., Dunstapl., Theokes.; Ann. Monast. i. 156, 
157, 300, 11. 205; Canon of Wells in Anglia 
Sacra, 1. 565; Godwin de Presulibus, 372; Cas- 
san’s Bishops of Bath and Wells, 133; Adam of 
Domerham, 528, ed. Hearne; John of Glaston- 
bury, 224-34, ed. Hearne; Reshanger, 62, Cam- 
den Soc, ; Dean and Chapter MSS. at Wells.] 
W. H. 


BUTTON or BITTON, WILLIAM II 
(d. 1274), bishop of Bath and Wells, was 
nephew of the former bishop of the same name, 
and was also a relation of Walter Giffard, his 
immediate predecessor in the see of Bath 
and Wells. Me was archdeacon of Wells. 
Giffard having been translated to the see of 
York in October 1266, William was elected 
bishop in February 1267, and received the tem- 
poralities on 4 March of that year. In view of 
the fact that the bishops of this see lost even 
the right of a seat in their chapter, it is in- 
teresting to note that in 1270 William pre- 
sided over a meeting of the chapter, in which 
several new statutes were enacted (Ordinale, 
57). This bishop was a man of a wholly dif- 
ferent stamp from the uncle who preceded 
him. Little as we know of his work, he may 
be looked on as an example of the influence 
exercised by the preaching of the friars ; for 
when Robert Kilwardby, the provincial of 
the Dominicans, was to be consecrated to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury, he declared that 
he would have the bishop of Bath to perform 
the rite on account of hiseminent piety. He 
died 4 Dec. 1274, and was buried on the south 
side of the choir of his cathedral church. 
Though never acknowledged as a saint by the 
catholic church, he received the honour of 
popular canonisation. Crowds visited his 
tomb with prayers and offerings. Little pro- 
gress probably had been made of late years in 
the work of building the church, and it seems 
that the effects of the storm of 1247 [see Bur- 
ron, Wix1aM I, d. 1264] had not been re- 
paired. The offerings brought to the shrine 
of ‘Saint’ William enriched the chapter, and 
are doubtless to be connected with a convo- 
cation held in 1284 ‘for finishing the new 
work and repairing the old.’ Somerset folk 
believed that the aid of the good bishop was 
especially effectual for the cure of toothache, 
and the belief lingered down to the seven- 
teenth century. On the capitals of some of 
the pillars in the transepts of Wells Cathedral 


are figures representing people suffering from | 
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toothache, and it may be reasonably believed 
that those parts of the church were built from 
the offerings made at the saint’s tomb soon 
after his death. 


[Wykes, in Ann. Monast. iy. 194, 261; Matt. 
Paris Cont. 108; Reynolds’s Wells Cathedral, 
Ordinale et Statuta; Somerset Archzol. Soc. 
Proce. xix. ii. 29; Godwin, De Presulibus, 373; 
Cassan’s Bishops of Bath and Wells, 141.] 

W. #. 


BUTTON, Sir WILLIAM (d. 1655), 
royalist, was descended from the old family 
of Bitton or Button, so called from the parish 
of Bitton in the county of Gloucester. He 
was the eldest son of William Button of Al- 
ton, and of Jane, daughter of John Lamb, in 
the county of Wiltshire (Berry, Hampshire 
Pedigrees). Lloyd (Memoirs, 649) confounds 
him with his son who died in 1660, and the 
error is repeated by Jackson (AUBREY, Col- 
lections for Wiltshire, 190). Both state that 
he was educated at Exeter College under Dr. 
Prideaux, and attended Sir Arthur Hepton 
in his embassy through France and Spain, 
but the original source of these statements 
is the sermon preached on 12 April 1660 by 
Francis Bayly in the parish church of North 
Wraxall at the funeral of the second Sir 
William Button, to whom alone they apply. 
The father of this Sir William Button was 
raised to the baronetage on 18 April 1621 
(Burke, History of the Commoners, iv. 870). 
During the civil wars he was a staunch 
royalist, and on this account his house To- 
kenham Court was twice stripped and his 
property carried off, the first occasion being 
in June 1643 by Sir Ed. Hungerford, when 
his loss was 767/., and the second in June 
1644 by a party of horse from Malmesbury 
garrison, when it amounted to 526/. 6s. In 
the November following his estate at Token- 
ham was sequestrated, after which he lived 
at his manor of Shaw near Overton. In 1646 
he was fined 2,380/. for ‘delinquency.’ He 
died on 28 Jan. 1654-5, and was buried in 
the vault in the north aisle of North Wraxall 
church. Lloyd, confounding him with his 
son, gives the date of his death erroneously as 
1660. By his marriage with Ruth, daughter 
of Walter Dunche of Avebury, he left four 
sons and three daughters. 

{Aubrey’s Collections for Wiltshire, ed. Jack- 
son, 190; Burke’s History of the Commoners, 
iv. 370; Berry’s Hampshire Pedigrees ; Lloyd’s 
Memoirs, 649.] TEES 


BUTTS, JOHN (d. 1764), painter, was 
born and bred in Cork, and with but little 
instruction developed extraordinary powers 
in landscape. His compositions, in which 
he is fond of introducing figures, are Claude- 
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like in subject and in treatment, but English 
in touch and tint, showing great breadth 
and harmony of colour. To supply the 
wants of a large family of young children, 
and, it must be added, his own vicious pro- 
pensities, Butts was glad to do anything, 
from scene-painting to coach-panels and 
signboards. He thus fell an easy prey, when 
about thirty years of age, to a dealer in 
Dublin, ae whom he shared a garret and 
squandered his earnings in drink. His 
vices brought him to an early grave in 1764. 
James Barry, R.A., was a warm admirer of 
the genius of Butts, and declared that his 
works were his ‘first guide’ (see a letter to 
Dr. Sleigh, Works, 1809, i. 20-22). 
[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists (1878), 
p. 66; Warburton, Whitelaw, and Walsh’s His- 
tory of Dublin, ii. 1180.] G. G. 


BUTTS, ROBERT, D.D. (1684-1748), 
bishop successively of Norwich 1733-1738, 
and of Ely 1738-1748, was the son of the 
Rey. William Butts, rector of Hartest, near 
Bury St.Edmunds, Suffolk, ofthe elder branch 
of the Butts of Shouldham Thorpe in Norfolk, 
collaterally connected with Sir William Butts, 
M.D. [q. v.] Butts was educated at the gram- 
mar school at Bury, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated as B.A. 1707, M.A. 
1711,and D.D.1728,. Asan undergraduate he 
was famous as a pugilist and a football player, 
and excelled in all manly exercises. After his 
ordination he served the curacy of Thurlow in 
his native county, and in 1703 was chosen 
one of the preachers of Bury. Here he ren- 
dered political services to the Hervey family. 
He was a zealous and unscrupulous party 
agent, and useful in elections to John, lord 
Hervey, eldest son of the first earl of Bris- 
tol, lord privy seal in Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s administration. So powerful a patron 
secured his steady and rapid preferment. 
In 1717 he was appointed by Lord Bris- 
tol to the rich family living of Ickworth, 
and in 1728 he became chaplain to George II, 
receiving his degree of D.D. at the same time 
by royal mandate. Three years later, 6 Feb. 
1731, he was appointed dean of Norwich, re- 
taining the living of Ickworth in commen- 
dam, till his succession to the bishopric, on 
the death of Bishop Baker, 20 Jan. 1733. He 
was consecrated by Bishop Gibson of London, 
at Bow Church, 25 Feb. According to Cole 
his great and sudden rise was a matter of 
surprise to most people, as he was almost 
unknown in the ecclesiastical world, and his 
merit went very little ‘beyond hallooing at 
elections, and a most violent party spirit.’ 
As bishop he is said to have ‘shown some 
zeal and earnestness’ in the management of 
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his diocese, but coupled with a haughtiness 
which rendered him the object of general dis« 
like, being, according to Cole, ‘universally 
hated, not to say detested.’ Little pains were 
taken to conceal the joy felt when, in five 
years’ time, he was translated to the much 
richer see of Ely, which at that time seems to 
have been regarded as the natural apotheo- 
sis of the bishops of Norwich. As bishop of 
Ely he found his palace in London a far more 
agreeable residence than his episcopal city. 
He spent little time at Ely, and when there, 
if we may believe the spiteful Cole, he was ¢ 


| far more frequent visitor to the public bowl- 


ing-green than to the cathedral services. Ac- 
cording to the same authority he took little 
care to restrain his language within profes- 
sional decorum, having ‘sufficient of every 
necessary language for his episcopal office but 
good language,’ being often heard ‘swearing 
a good round hand,’ and using vulgar and 
scurrilous expressions. He took no more 
care at Ely than at Norwich to make himself 
acceptable to his clergy, whom he is charged 
with treating with the greatest insolence. 
Though paying little regard to his person in 
private, and rough and ungentlemanly in his 
manners, he knew how to comport himself 
with great dignity on public occasions. He 
was an excellent speaker, his voice being good, 
and his manner dignified. As a preacher alse 
he displayed superior powers. During the 
latter years of his life Butts was crippled 
with gout, which did not mollify a temper 
never accustomed to be controlled. This 
disease flying to his stomach, caused his death 
at Ely House, Holborn, 26 Jan. 1748. His 
body was buried in the south aisle of the 
choir of his cathedral, under a tasteless marble 
monument, adorned with a bust and a lauda- 
tory epitaph, ascribing to him an ardent love 
for true religion: ‘zelo B. Petri similis et 
sancte quoad licuit emulus.’ 

The general estimate of this prelate may 
be gathered from the following passage in 
the ‘Political Will and Testament’ of Sir 
Robert Walpole, a party squib published after 
that minister’s death in 1745: ‘My eloquence 
I leave to that Good Shepherd, the Bishop of 
Ely, to persuade the Sheep of his Flock to leave 
oft their Prophaneness, to turn from the evil of 
their Ways, and to follow the pious example 
of their Leader.’ Butts was twice married. 
His first wife was Miss Elizabeth Eyton, of 
the old Shropshire family of that name, who 
died of consumption in 1734, at the age of 
forty-four, leaving two sons and five daugh- 
ters. Mrs. Butts was buried in the chapel 
of the palace at Norwich, with a fulsome 
epitaph expressing the longing of the broken- 
hearted widower for ‘preclarus ille dies’ 
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which would restore her to him for ever, The 
bishop, however, consoled himself for his loss 
the next year, when, being over sixty, he 
married a young lady of twenty-three, the 
Junior of his eldest daughter, the daughter of 
the Rev. Mr. Reynolds of Bury, by whom he 
had six more daughters. In 1753 Mrs. Butts 
took as her second husband Mr. George Green, 
the receiver of the late bishop’s rents. The 
union was an unhappy one, the parties sepa- 
rated, and Mrs. Green retired to Chichester, 
where she died 3 Dec. 1781, at the age of 
sixty-nine. Butts printed nothing beyond a 
few charges and occasional discourses. The 
following may be mentioned: 1. A Sermon 
preached at Norwich on the day of the acces- 
sion of George II,1719. 2. A Chargeat the 
primary visitation of the diocese of Norwich, 
1735, London, 4to, 1736. 8. Sermon on Ps. 
exxil. 6, preached before the House of Lords 
in Westminster Abbey, on the anniversary 
of the accession, 11 June 1787, London, 4to, 
1737. 4. Charge delivered at the primary 
ie iy of the diocese of Ely, London, 4to, 


[Cole MSS. xviii. 140, 233; Bentham’s His- 
tory of Kly; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd, ii.80.] E. V. 


BUTTS, Str WILLIAM (d. 1545), phy- 
sician to Henry VIII, was born in Norfolk, 
and educated at Gonville Hall, Cambridge, 
being admitted to the degrees of B.A. in 1506, 
M.A. 1509, and M.D. 1518. In the follow- 
ing year he applied for incorporation into 
the university of Oxford, but Wood could 
find no record of his incorporation. In 1524 
he took a lease of St. Mary’s Hostel, and 
was therefore probably principal of the house 
(Athene Cantab.); but he was at the same 
time practising his profession among the 
nobility, and from that time to his death he 
was constantly employed as physician at the 
court. The king, his queens, Anne Boleyn 
and Jane Seymour, the Princess Mary, after- 
wards Queen Mary, the king’s natural son, 
Henry Fitzroy, duke of Richmond, Cardinal 
Wolsey, the Duke of Norfolk, Sir Thomas 
Lovell, George Boleyn, and Lord Rochford, are 
all known to have been his patients. As phy- 
sician to the king his salary was 100J. a year, 
afterwards increased by forty marks, and an 
additional 207. for attending on the young 
Duke of Richmond. He was also knighted. 
As physician to the Princess Mary he received 
a livery of blue and green damask for himself 
and two servants, and cloth for an apothe- 
cary. His wife was also in the princess’s 
service as one of her gentlewomen, and her 
portrait was painted by Holbein. Thefinished 
picture was exhibited in 1866 at the Royal 
Academy, and the sketch is at Windsor. It 
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is engraved by Bartolozzi in ‘The Court of 
Henry VIII’ It may fairly be said that 
the princess owed her life to her physician. 


| Not only did he exert his professional skill 


in her behalf, but having good reason to sus- 
pect that there were plots to poison her, he 
frightened her governess, Lady Shelton, by 
telling her that it was commonly reported in 
London that she was guilty of this crime, and 
so made her doubly careful of her charge for 
her own sake. Some writers have spoken of 
him as being one of the founders of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, but this is an error. The 
college was founded in 1528, and he did not 


join till 1529. He does not seem to have held 


any collegiate oftice, but he was held in such 
esteem that he is entered in their books as 
‘vir gravis, eximia literarum cognitione, sin- 
gulari judicio, summa experientia et prudenti 
consilio doctor.’ 

This praise refers more particularly to his 
medical life; but he was a patron of other 
branches of learning, and a man whose influ- 
ence with the king was invariably directed 
to good purposes. When Wolsey was in dis- 
grace Butts tried to reconcile the king to him, 
and his interposition in favour of Archbishop 
Cranmer is well known to readers of Shake- 
speare (Hen. VIII. act v.sc.ii.) In religious 
matters his sympathies were with the refor- 
mation. He attempted in person to convert 
some of the monks of Sion who refused to 
acknowledge the king’s supremacy, and two 
men, both prominent reformers, one on the 
side of religion and the other on the side of 
learning, Hugh Latimer and Sir John Cheke, 
both owed their advancement to him. He 
died 22 Noy. 1545, and was buried at Fulham 
church. His tomb was against the south 
wall, close to the altar, and formerly pos- 
sessed a brass representing him in armour, 
with a shield bearing his arms: azure, three 
lozenges gules on a chevron or, between three 
estoiles or, and ascroll inscribed with the words 
‘Myn advantage.’ Beneath it was a Latin 
epitaph in elegiacs by his friend Cheke. The 
tomb and brass are destroyed, but aslab with 
Cheke’s verses, and an inscription stating that 
it was restored by Leonard Butts of Norfolk 
in 1627, is inserted in the wall of the tower. 
The epitaph gives the date of death as 17 Nov., 
22 Nov. being found in both inquisitions. The 
figures had perhaps become nearly illegible and 
were wrongly restored. All the authors who 
mention the date of death copy this mistake. 
He married Margaret Bacon, of Cambridge- 
shire, and left three sons: Sir William, of 
Thornage, Norfolk; Thomas, of Great Riburgh, 
Norfolk, and Edmund, of Barrow, Suffolk. Sir 
William, junior, was not killed at the battle of 
Musselburgh, as Blomefield says, but lived till 
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1583. The epitaphs on him were collected 
and printed by R. Dallington. Edmund 
alone had issue, one daughter, who married 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, eldest son of Sir Nicholas, 
keeper of the great seal. His will at Somerset 
House and the inquisitions taken after his 
death show that he possessed houses at Ful- 
ham, and on the site of the White Friars, 
London, the manors of Thornage, Thornham, 
Edgefield, and Melton Constable, in Norfolk, 
and Panyngton, in Suffolk. Other lands with 
which the king rewarded him had been dis- 
posed of before his death. Sir William Butts 
was twice painted by Holbein. The portrait 
which belonged to William H. Pole Carew, 
of Antony, Cornwall, was exhibited at Bur- 
lington House in 1866; it ranks among the 
very best of the genuine works of the painter. 
The National Portrait Gallery possesses a 
copy of it. The other portrait of him is in 
the picture of the delivery of the charter to 
the barber surgeons, engraved by Baron. 
Many of his prescriptions, some devised in 
consultation with Drs. Chambers, Cromer, 
and Augustine, are preserved in Sloane MS., 
No. 1047,in the British Museum. There are 
three epigrams on him (Nos. 48, 49, 100) in 
Parkhurst’s collection. 

[Cal. of State Papers of Hen. VIII, vols. iv.— 
vii.; State Papers, Hen. VIII, i. 299, 311, 572, 
ix. 170, xi, 59; Strype’s Cranmer, 179; Eccl. 
Mem. 1. ii. 461, 1.1. 261, 11. 1.514; Cheke, 166; 
Wood’s Athen. Oxon. i. 244, Fasti, i. 50; Wright’s 
Suppression of the Monasteries, 49 (Camden Soc.); 
Madden’s Privy Purse Expenses of Princess Mary ; 
Blomefield’s Norfolk; Foxe’s Acts and Mons. (ed. 
1838), v. 605, vii. 454, 461, 773, vill. 25-34; 
Cooper’s Athenee Cantab. i. 87, 5385; Goodall’s 
Royal College of Physicians; Munk’s Coll. of 
Phys.; Granger’s Biog. Hist. i. 76, 109; Inq. 
p. m. 87 Hen. VIL, pt. i. Nos. 50,75; Patent 
Rolls, 28-38 Hen. VII.] (Of be dit, 


BUXHULL, Sir ALAN (1823-1881), 
constable of the Tower, was the son of Alan 
Bokeshull, or Buxhull, the tenant in capite 
of a messuage now known as Bugzell, in the 
parish of Salehurst, Sussex, and of other 
lands in the same county, and who also held 
the manor and church of Bryanstone, in Dor- 
setshire, all of which were, upon his death in 
1325, inherited by his son Alan, then an in- 
fant two years old. In 13855 he was a knight 
in the expedition of Edward III to succour 
the King of Navarre; and some years later, 
in 1868, he attended the king to welcome the 
King of Cyprus on his landing at Dover. The 
year following he was sent with the Lord 
Burghersh and Sir Richard Pembrugge to 
render similar honours to King John of 
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France, when by reason of the inability of 
his subjects to ransom him he was obliged to | 
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return to captivity in England. In 1869 Sir 
Alan, then the king’s chamberlain, was sent 
with certain nobles to swear to the fulfil- 
ment of the treaty with Scotland, and in the 
same year he held a command under John of 
Gaunt at Tournehem. In 1870 he succeeded 
Sir John Chandos as captain and leutenant 
of the king in the territory and fortress of 
St. Sauveur le Vicomte, near Valognes, in 
Normandy, where, as Froissart tells us, he 
bore himself as a right valiant knight, ‘appert 
homme durement.’ Soon afterwards he took 
part, with Sir Robert Knolles, in the expedi- 
tion against the French near Le Mans. It was 
during his stay in Normandy that Sir Alan 
received a writ from the king addressed to 
his ‘dear and faithful Aleyn de Buxhull,’ 
commanding him to proceed into the district 
of Cotentin to redress the outrages alleged to 
have been committed by the king’s subjects 
there against those of the King of Navarre. 
Upon the death of the Earl of Stafford, one 
of the founders of the order, in October 1372, 
Buxhull was created a knight of the garter, 
being the fifty-third person promoted to that 
distinction. He had been elected in 1865-6 
successor to Sir Richard la Vache, K.G.,in the 
office of constable of the Tower of London for 
life, and was also made custos of the forest and 
park of Clarendon and other forests in Wilt- 
shire. Towards the close of his life Sir Alan 
was a party to the murder, under peculiarly 
atrocious circumstances, of Robert Hauley and 
John Schakell, two esquires who had escaped 
from the Tower and taken sanctuary at West- 
minster. To effect their capture, Sir Ralph 
Ferrers and Buxhull were despatched with 
fifty men, and, meeting with some resistance, 
slew their unhappy prisoners within the very 
precinctsof the abbey. This deed happened on 
11 Aug.1878. The power of John of Gaunt, 
however, effectually screened the perpetrators 
from punishment. Buxhull did not long sur- 
vive, for dying on 2 Nov. 1881, he was buried, 
according to Weever, in Jesus’ chapel, under 
old St. Paul’s, near the shrine of St. Ercken- 
wald. He was twice married. By his first 
wife, whose name is unknown, he left two 
daughters: Elizabeth, the wife of Roger 
Lynde, and Amicia, the widow of John Bever- 
ley. He took to his second wife Maud, the 
daughter of Adam Franceis, citizen of Lon- 
don, and relict of John Aubrey, who subse- 
quently married John de Montacute, after- 
wards third earl of Salisbury and K.G. She 
gave birth to a posthumous son, who also re- 
ceived the name of Alan, and in due time 
the honour of knighthood. 

[Beltz’s Memorials of the Order of the Garter, 
pp- 188-92, and authorities cited ; Lower’s Wor- 
thies of Sussex, pp. 147-9; Weever’s Ancient 
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Funeral] Monuments, p. 380; Hutchins’s Dorset- 
shire, 3rd ed. i. 249, 251; Archeologia, xx. 152 


”., where the writer asserts, but without giving |B 


any authority, that Buxhull was excommunicated 
for his share in the murder.] G. G. 


BUXTON, BERTHA H. (1844-1881), 
novelist, was born on 26 July 1844, and 
when only a girl of eleven years amused her- 
self by writing stories for her schoolfellows 
at Queen’s College, Tufnell Park, London. 
Both her parents were Germans, her mother 
being Madame Therese Leopold, well known 
in musical circles,and with them she travelled 
in America, Germany, and Holland during 
her fourteenth and fifteenth years, At six- 
teen she was married to Henry Buxton, club 
manager and author, but still pursued her 
literary work as an amusement, translating 
a German operetta into English, and writ- 
ing a modest one-volume novel, which was 
published at her husband’s expense, under 
the title of ‘Percy’s Wife.’ In 1875 she 
suddenly found herself poverty-stricken, and, 
becoming entirely dependent on her own ex- 
ertions, she turned to writing for a living. 
In 1876 appeared her novel, ‘ Jennie of the 
Prince’s, by B. H. B.,’ dealing with theatrical 
life, which she had studied as a walking lady 
on the stage at Exeter. The book was a 
success. She wrote a serial forthe ‘ World’ 
during the following year, bringing out during 
the same period ‘Won! By the Author of 
“Jennie of the Prince’s,”’ and a story for 
children entitled‘ Rosabella,’ published under 
the name of ‘ Auntie Bee.’ From this period 
she wrote under her own name, and the fol- 
lowing Christmas brought out another child’s 
book, entitled‘ More Dolls,’ illustrated by Mr. 
T. D. White, and dedicated to the Princess 
of Wales. Shortly afterwards Mrs. Buxton 
met with an accident which rendered work 
impossible. Somewhat recovering, she pro- 
duced ‘Fetterless though Bound together’ 
(1879); ‘Great Grenfell Gardens’ (1879) ; 
‘Nell—On and Off the Stage ;’ and ‘ From 
the Wings’ (1880). The last two novels 
first appeared in ‘Tinsley’s Magazine.” Her 
other books were ‘Many Loves’ (1880), ‘Little 
Pops, a nursery romance’ (1881), and ‘Sceptre 
and King’ (1881). In collaboration with 
William Willhem Fenn she brought out 
‘Oliver Gay, a Rattling Story of Field, 
Fright, and Fight,’ in 1880, and a tale called 
‘A Noble Name’ in a volume published by 
him in 1883. She died very suddenly from 
heart disease, at Claremont Villa, 12 St. 
Mary’s Terrace, Kensington, London, on 
31 March 1881. 

[Tinsley’s Magazine, xxviii. 499-500 (1881) ; 
The Carisbrooke Magazine, with portrait, April 
1881.] G, C. B, 
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_ BUXTON, CHARLES (1823-1871), poli- 
tician, was the third son of Sir Thomas Fowell 
uxton [q. v. ], and was born on 18 Nov. 1823. 
Educated at home until the age of seventeen, 
he was then placed under the charge, succes- 
sively, of the Rev. T. Fisher, at Luccombe, and 
the Rey. H. Alford (afterwards dean of Can- 
terbury) at Wymeswold. In 1841 he went 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1845 and M.A.in 1850. On 
leaving the university he became a partner 
in the well-known brewery of Truman, Han- 
bury, Buxton, & Co. His father dying in 
1845, Charles Buxton was entrusted with the 
task of preparing his biography. This work 
speedily passed through thirteen editions, 
and was translated into French and German, 

In 1852 Buxton visited Ireland. He pur- 
chased an estate in county Kerry, and made 
it a model of cultivation in the course of a few 
years. In 1853 he published a pamphlet on 
national education in Ireland, in which he 
recommended for Ireland ‘the system which 
had answered so admirably in England— 
that of encouraging each denomination to 
educate its own children in the best way 
possible.’ In 1854 Buxton delivered a series 
of lectures on the theory of the construction 
of birds. In 1855 he published in the ‘ North 
British Review’ an article on the sale and 
use of strong drink, which attracted much 
attention as coming from a partner of a 
great brewing house. 

Buxton was returned to the House of Com- 
mons for Newport in 1857; for Maidstone 
in 1859; and for East Surrey in 1865, for 
which constituency he sat until his death. 
Buxton made an eloquent appeal in favour of 
referring the Trent question to arbitration; 
he frequently advocated the principle of the 
protection of private property during war, 
and the general amendment of international 
law in the interests of peace. In 1860 he 
published a work entitled ‘Slavery and Free- 
dom in the British West Indies,’ in which 
he endeavoured to prove that England had 
secured the spread of civilisation in West 
Africa, as well as the permanent prosperity 
of the West India islands. 

Buxton advocated the unpopular policy of 
clemency after the suppression of the Indian 
mutiny, and in the case of Governor Eyre 
and the Jamaica massacres. He declined 
to concur in the Jamaica committee’s reso- 
lution to prosecute Governor Eyre on a charge 
of murder, and on 31 July 1866 brought for- 
ward in the House of Commons four resolu- 
tions, the first declaring that the punishments 
inflicted had been excessive; that grave ex- 
cesses of severity on the part of any civil, mili- 
tary, or naval officers ought not to be passed 
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over with impunity; that compensation ought 
to be awarded to those who had suffered un- 


justly; and that all further punishment on ac- | 


count of the disturbances ought to beremitted. 
The government accepted the first resolution, 
and the others were withdrawn on the under- 
standing that inquiries should be made with 
the object, if possible, of carrying out the. 
resolutions. Buxton, however, felt it incum- | 
bent upon him subsequently to call for an 
effectual censure and repudiation of the con- 
duct of Mr. Eyre and his subordinates. 

Buxton was an advocate of church reform, 
of disestablishment, and of security of tenure 
inIreland. In general politics an independent 
liberal, he strongly advocated the system of | 
cumulative voting; took a deep interest in | 
the volunteer movement, but condemned all 
wars except those of defence. 

Buxton inherited his father’s intense affec- | 
tion for animals and his passion for outdoor | 
sports. To these he added a love for archi- 
tecture. He was the architect of his own 
beautiful seat of Fox Warren, in Surrey, and 
he gained a prize of 100/. in the competitive 
designs for the government offices in 1856, 
being placed sixth in the list of competitors. 
He was an admirer of Gothic architecture 
for modern buildings, and he designed the 
fountain near Westminster Abbey, built by 
himself in 1863, as a memorial of his father’s 
anti-slavery labours. In 1866 Buxton pub- 
lished ‘The Ideas of the Day on Policy,’ 
and a pamphlet in 1869 on self-government 
for London. 

On 9 April 1867 Buxton was thrown from 
his horse in the hunting-field, and suffered 
concussion of the brain. During his illness 
he studied the subject of anesthetics, and 
offered a prize of 2,000/. for the discovery of 
an anesthetic agent which should satisfy 
certain conditions. 

Buxton’s health began to fail rapidly to- 
wards the close of 1870. He died while he 
was staying at Lochearnhead, on 10 Aug. 
1871. In 1850 Buxton married the eldest 
daughter of Sir Henry Holland, bart., M.D., 
by whom he had a family. 

{Buxton’s Survey of the System of National 
Education in Ireland, 1853; Buxton’s Slavery 
and Freedom in the British West Indies, 1860; 
Buxton’s Ideas of the Day on Policy, 1866; 
Buxton’s Self-Government for London, a letter 
to the Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, M.P. (Home 
Secretary), 1869; Annual Register, 1871; Bux- 
ton’s Notes of Thought, preceded by a biogra- 
price sketch by the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, 

.A., 1873.] G.B.S 


BUXTON, JEDIDIAH (1707-1772), an 


untaught arithmetical genius, was born at 
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Elmton, Derbyshire, on 20 March 1707. His 


Buxton 


andfather was vicar of Elmton, and his 
ather schoolmaster of the same parish. Not- 
withstanding his father’s profession, Jedi- 
diah never learned to write, and continued 
throughout his life to be employed as a 
farm-labourer. His inability to acquire the 


rudiments of education seems to have been 
caused by his absorbing passion for mental 


calculations, which occupied his mind to the 
exclusion of all other objects of attention, 
and in which he attained a degree of skill 
that made him the wonder of the neigh- 
bourhood. He was first brought into more 
general notice by a letter in the ‘Gentle- 


'man’s Magazine’ for February 1751, signed 


G. Saxe (probably a pseudonym), which was 
shortly followed by two further communica- 
tions from a Mr, Holliday, of Haughton 
Park, Nottinghamshire, who seems to have 
been the writer of the first letter. Among 
the many examples of Buxton’s arithmetical 
feats which are given in these letters may be 
mentioned his calculation of the product of 
a farthing doubled 139 times. The result, 
expressed in pounds, extends to thirty-nine 
figures, and is correct so far as it can be 
readily verified by the use of logarithms. 
Buxton afterwards multiplied this enormous 
number by itself. It appears that he had 
invented an original nomenclature for large 
numbers, a ‘tribe’ being the cube of a mil- 
lion, and a ‘cramp’ (if Mr. Holliday’s state- 
ment can be trusted) a thousand ‘ tribes of 
tribes.’ In the spring of 1754 he walked to 
London, where he was entertained by ‘ Syl- 
vanus Urban’ at St. John’s Gate. He was 
introduced to the Royal Society, before 
whom he gave some illustrations of his cal- 
culating powers. He was also taken to see 
Garrick in ‘ Richard III, but paid no atten- 
tion to the performance except to count the 
words spoken by the actors. Inthe‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ for June 1754 is a memoir 
of Buxton, accompanied by a portrait. His 
age is there given as forty-nine, which does 
not agree with the date of his birth as above 
stated on the authority of Lysons’s ‘ Magna 
Britannia.’ After spending some weeks in 
London he returned contentedly to his native 
era where he was buried on 5 March 


(Gent. Mag. xxi. 61, 347, xxiii. 557, xxiv. 
251; Lysons’s Magna Britannia, v. (Derbyshire), 
157.] HEEB: 


BUXTON, RICHARD (1786-1865), bo- 
tanist, was born at Sedgley Hall Farm, 
Prestwich, on 15 Jan. 1786. His father, John 
Buxton, was a farmer, and both parents were 
from Derbyshire. Richard was the second 
son of a family of seven, but his father, re- 


Buxton 
duced to giving up his farm within two years 
of his son’s birth, came to live in Manchester 
as a labourer. As a child his education was 
almost entirely neglected, but his chief amuse- 
ment was picking wild flowers in the fields 
and brickyards near Great Ancoats. 
twelve he was apprenticed to a bat-maker— 
that is, a manufacturer of children’s small 
leather shoes. When sixteen he determined 
to teach himself to read, and did so, Among 
his books he numbered some of the old her- 
balists, but found their indications quite in- 
adequate to find out plant-names. He then 
fell m with Jenkinson’s Flora, also Robson’s, 
and the first edition of Withering. For seve- 
ral years he plodded on, without making any 


botanical friends ; but in 1826 he encountered | 


a kindred spirit in the person of John Horse- 
field, another of the keen Lancashire work- 
ing-men botanists, who introduced Buxton to 
their meetings. He afterwards botanised in 
Derbyshire, North Wales, and the Craven 
district of Yorkshire. When his ‘ Botanical 
Guide’ was published, and for many years 
afterwards, he was living unmarried with a 
sister in Manchester, where he died on 2 Jan. 
1865. He published only one book, entitled 
‘Botanical Guide to the Flowering Plants, 
Ferns, Mosses, and Alge found... within 
16 miles of Manchester,’ Lond. 1849 (2nd ed. 
1859); but he is frequently cited by Dr. Wood 
in his ‘ Flora Mancuniensis’ as the authority 
for many localities of the rarer plants. 
{Autobiography in Guide, iii-xv; Cash’s 
Where there’s a Will, 94-107; Seemann’s Journ. 
Bot. iii. (1865), 71-2.] De 3 


BUXTON, Str THOMAS FOWELL 
(1786-1845), philanthropist, was the eldest 
son of Thomas Fowell Buxton, of Harl’s 
Colne, Essex, by a daughter of Osgood Han- 
bury, of Holfield Grange, in the same county. 
His mother, who was a member of the Society 
of Friends, was a woman of great intelligence 
and energy. He was born | April 1786, and 
at a very early age was sent toa school at 
Kingston, where he suffered severely from ill- 
treatment. His health gave way, and he 
was removed to Greenwich, and placed under 
the care of Dr. Burney, the brother of Madame 
d’Arblay. From his earliest youth he took 
great delight in all kinds of country sports. 

At the age of fifteen he left school, and was 
thrown much into the society of the Gurneys, 
at Earlham Hall, Norwich. In October 1803 
he was entered at Trinity College, Dublin. 
He passed all the thirteen examinations at 
Dublin (with a single exception) with the 
most distinguished success, and received the 
university gold medal, which is given only to 
men who have obtained in succession all the 


At | 
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previous prizes. Before he had attained the 
age of twenty-one he was pressed to stand as 
a candidate for the representation of the uni- 
versity. He was extremely gratified by the 
offer, but declined it in consideration of his 
approaching marriage to Hannah, daughter 
of Mr. John Gurney, of Earlham Hall, sister 
to Mrs. Fry, and of the business career for 
which he was intended. He returned to 
England, and his marriage took place on 
13 May 1807. 

Buxton joined the well-known firm of 
Truman, Hanbury, & Co., brewers, of Spital- 
fields,in 1808. Though his business engage- 
ments were very arduous, he found time to 
study English literature and political eco- 
nomy. Nor did he neglect those philan- 
thropic efforts which had been pressed upon 
him by his mother, and in which he was 
encouraged by William Allen. Between 
1808 and 1816 he interested himself in all 
the charitable undertakings in the distressed 
district of Spitalfields, especially in those 
connected with education, the Bible Society, 
and the sufferings of the weavers. He took 
an energetic part in defending the Bible So- 
ciety when it was the subject of a violent 
controversy, initiated by Dr. Marsh, after- 
wards bishop of Peterborough. 

In 1816 almost the whole population in 
Spitalfields was on the verge of starvation. 
A meeting was called at the Mansion House, 
and Buxton delivered a forcible speech. He 
narrated the results of his personal investi- 
gations; the sum of 43,369/. was raised at 
this one meeting, and an extensive and well- 
organised system of relief was established. 
Buxton joined the committee of the newly 
formed Society for the Reformation of Prison 
Discipline. He had previously gone through 
the gaol at Newgate, and the results of this 
and other visitations were afterwards col- 
lected and published in a volume, entitled 
‘An Inquiry whether Crime and Misery are 
produced or prevented by our present system 
of Prison Discipline’ (London, 1818). In 
the course of one year this work went through 
five large editions, and it had led to the 
formation of the Prison Discipline Society 
already mentioned. In the House of Com- 
mons, Sir James Mackintosh spoke highly of 
the book, which was translated into French, 
distributed over the continent, and reached 
India. There it indirectly led to a searching 
inquiry into the scandalous management of 
the Madras gaols. 

In 1818 Buxton was returned to parlia- 
ment at the head of the poll for Weymouth, 
and continued to represent the borough until 
1837. He also devoted himself at this time 
to the preparation of a work on prison dis- 
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cipline, the foundation of a savings bank in 
Spitalfields, the establishment of a salt fish 
market in the same district, an investigation 
into the management of the London Hos- 
pital, and the formation of a new Bible Asso- 
ciation. During his first session in parliament 
he paid close attention to the operation of 
the criminal laws. He seconded the motion 
made by Sir James Mackintosh for a com- 
mittee on this subject. He sat on two select 
committees appointed to inquire into the 
penal code, and in consequence of the re- 
ports of the respective committees the go- 
vernment brought in a bill for consolidating 
and amending the prison laws then in ex- 
istence. In 1820 Buxton lost his eldest son 
and three other children. A few months 
afterwards he removed from his house at 
Hampstead, and went to reside at Cromer 
Hall, Norfolk. In 1820 he supported Mackin- 
tosh’s motion for abolishing the penalty of 
death for forgery. 

In May 1824 Wilberforce, who had long led 
the anti-slavery party in the House of Com- 
mons, formally requested Buxton to become 
his successor. Buxton had been an active 
member of the African Institution. In 1822 
he had begun his anti-slavery operations with 
vigour, being supported by Zachary Macau- 
lay, Dr. Lushington, Lord Suffield, and others. 
In March 1823 Mr. Wilberforce issued his 
‘ Appeal on bekalf of the Slaves,’ and imme- 
diately afterwards the Anti-Slavery Society 
was formed. On 15 May following Buxton 
—feeling, after mature deliberation, that he 
could not decline the important charge 
pressed on him by Wilberforce—brought 
forward a resolution in the House of Com- 
mons for the gradual abolition of slavery. 
It was carried, with the addition of some 
words proposed by Canning in reference to 
the planters’ interests. The government 
issued a circular to the various colonial au- 
thorities, recommending the adoption of cer- 
tain reforms; but the planters indignantl 
rejected them, and denounced the attatle 
upon their rights. 

Buxton laboured on, fortifying himself 
with facts concerning slave operations, and 
preparing documents charged with irrefrag- 
able statistics. Public meetings were held 
throughout the country in denunciation of the 
slave trade, and on 15 April 1831, the govern- 
ment having declined to take up the case, 
Buxton brought forward his resolution for 
the abolition of slavery. He showed that 
in 1807 the number of slaves in the West 
Indies was 800,000, while in 1830 it was only 
700,000. In other words, the slave popula- 
tion had suffered a decrease in twenty-three 
years of 100,000, The necessity for emanci- 
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pation was conceded, andat the opening ofthe 
session of 1838 Lord Althorp announced that 
the government would introduce a measure. 
Eventually, on 28 Aug., the bill for the total 
abolition of slavery throughout the British 
dominions received the royal assent. 

In spite of some forebodings, the colonial 
legislatures duly carried the Act into effect. 
On emancipation day, 1 Aug. 1834, a large 
number of friends assembled at the house of 
Buxton, and presented him with two hand- 
some pieces of plate. On 22 March 1836 
Buxton moved for a committee of the House 
of Commons to inquire into the working of 
the apprenticeship system. He spent much 
time and labour in his investigation of this 
question, and adduced a mass of statistical 
information, ‘ proving, on the one hand, that 
the negroes had behaved extremely well, and, 
on the other, that they had been harassed by 
vexatious by-laws and cruel punishments.’ 
The committee was granted, and subsequently 
the under-secretary for the colonies intro- 
duced a bill for enforcing in Jamaica mea- 
sures in favour of the negroes. 

In June 1837 the death of the king neces- 
sitated the dissolution of parliament, and 
Buxton lost his seat at Weymouth. He had 
refused beforehand to lend money—‘ a gentle 
name for bribery ’—to the extent of 1,0007. 
Proposals were made from twenty-seven 
boroughs to Buxton to stand as a candidate, 
but he declined them all. 

He now sought to deliver Africa from the 
slave trade, and published in 1839 ‘ The Afri- 
can Slave Trade and its Remedy.’ He re- 
commended the concentration upon the coast 
of Africa of a more efficient naval force; the 
formation of treaties with the native chiefs ; 
the purchase by the British government of 
Fernando Po, as a kind of headquarters and 
mart of commerce; the despatch of an ex- 
pedition up the Niger for the purpose of 
setting on foot preliminary arrangements; 
and the formation of a company for the intro- 
duction of agriculture and commerce into 
Africa. 

The Society for the Extinction of the Slave 
Trade and the Civilisation of Africa was es- 
tablished ; and the government resolved to 
send a frigate and two steamers to explore the 
Niger, and if possible to set on foot com- 
mercial relations with the tribes on its banks. 
Sir Edward Parry, the comptroller of steam 
machinery, was appointed to prepare the ves- 
sels. Meantime Buxton’s health had given 
way,and he was ordered complete rest. To- 
wards the close of 1839 he made atourthrough 
Italy, where he engaged in a close investiga- 
tion into the crimes of the banditti. He 
fully exposed the deeds of a notorious band 
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headed by Gasparoni. He also conducted 
a minute examination into the state of the 
Roman gaols. 

On hisreturn to England, Buxton eagerly 
threw himself into his previous plans. A 
baronetcy was conferred upon him 80 July 
1840. For a brief period all went well with 
the Niger expedition, but at length there re- 
mained no doubt of its failure; and of the 
three hundred and one persons who composed 
the expedition, forty-one perished from the 
African fever. Sir Fowell Buxton was almost 
prostrated by this failure of his plans, and his 
health rapidly gave way. 

In January 1843 the African Civilisation 
Society was dissolved. At its closing meet- 
ing Sir Fowell Buxton defended himself from 
the charge of imprudence. The ill-fated Niger 
expedition ultimately proved to be far from 
fruitless. It gaveanew impulse tothe African 
mind, and induced the emigration from Sierra 
Leone, which opened the way into Yoruba 
and Dahomey, and placed even Central Africa 
within the reach of British influences. The 
communication established between the river 
Niger and England opened up an important 
trade in cotton and other articles. 

Sir Fowell Buxton now devoted himself 
to the cultivation of his estates. He esta- 
blished model farms and extensive plantations 
at Runton and Trimingham, near Cromer, 
and executed various plans of land-improve- 
ment, An essay upon the management of 
these estates gained the gold medal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society in 1845. 

In the spring of 1843 Sir Fowell, whose 
health was failing, was recommended to t 
the Bath waters. He died 19 Feb. 1845, and 
was buried in the ruined chancel of Over- 
strand church, near his family seat of North- 
repps Hall, Norfolk. His benevolence, his 
complete devotion to whatever was practical, 
his humility, his affection for children, and 
his love of animals were well known. He 
was eminently a religious man. Although 
attached to the church of England, Sir Fowell 
Buxton never allowed sectarian differences to 
interfere with hisfriendships and labours. The 
education of the poor and their social improve- 
ment were the especial objects of his endea- 
yours. The prince consort headed a move- 
ment for a public tribute to the memory of 
Sir Fowell Buxton, and it took the form of a 
statue by Thrupp, which is erected near the 
monument to Wilberforce, in the north tran- 
sept of Westminster Abbey. Lady Buxton, 
by whom he had threesons and two daughters, 
died 20 March 1872. 

{Memoirs of Sir T. F. Buxton, Bart., edited by 
his son, Charles Buxton, M.P., 1872; Times, 
February 1845; Annual Register, 1845; the 
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African Slave Trade, 1839; An Inquiry whether 
Crime and Misery are produced or prevented by 
our present system of Prison Discipline, 1818 ; 
Read’s Sir T. F. Buxton and the Niger Expedi- 
tion, 1840; The Remedy, being a Sequel to the 
African Slave Trade, 1840; Binney’s Sir T. F. 
Buxton, a Study for Young Men, 1845.] 
G. B.S. 


BYAM, HENRY, D.D. (1580-1669), 
royalist divine, was born 31 Aug. 1580, at 
Luckham, Somerset, the eldest of four sons 
of Lawrence Byam, presented to the rectory 
of Luckham 19 June 1575, and married 26 May 
1578 to Anne or Agnes, daughter of Henry 
Ewens or Yewings of Capton in the parish of 
Stogumber. Henry matriculated at Exeter 
College, Oxford, 10 June 1597, and waselected 
student of Christ Church 21 Dec. 1599. He 
graduated B.A. 30 June 1602, M.A. 9 June 
1605, B.D. 9 July 1612, D.D. 31 Jan. 1643, 
‘Wood praises him as ‘one of the greatest 
ornaments of the university,’ and ‘the most 
acute and eminent preacher of his age.’ He 
succeeded his father (whose will was proved 
in the middle of July 1614) in the rectory 
of Luckham with Selworthy. On17 March 
1632 he was made prebendary of Exeter. His 
D.D. was given him by command of the king, 
just after he had escaped from the custody of 
Blake, Byam’s family being the first to take 
up arms for the lang in those parts. His 
living was sequestered in 1656. He accom- 
panied Charles II to Scilly when he fled from 
England, and was chaplain in the isle of 
Jersey until the garrison surrendered. Hence- 
forth he lived in obscurity till the restoration, 
when he was made prebendary of Wells, in 
addition to his prebend at Exeter. He died 
16 June 1669 at Luckham, and was buried 
29 June in the chancel of his church. Byam’s 
wife and daughter were drowned in attempt- 
ing to escape to Wales by sea during the 
troubles. He had five sons, four of whom 
were captains in the royalist army. He pub- 
lished: 1, ‘A Returne from Argier : a sermon 
preached at Minhead, 16 March 1627-8 at 
the readmission of a lapsed Christian to our 
church,’ 1628, 4to. Posthumously appeared 
2. ‘XIII Sermons: most of them preached 
before his majesty King Charles II in his 
exile,’ &c., 1675, 8vo (edited, ‘ with the tes- 
timony given of him at his funeral,’ by Ham- 
net Ward, M.D.; two of the sermons are in 
Latin, being a visitation sermon at Exeter, 
and a sermon for his B.D. degree). A bust 
of Byam has been placed in the Shire Hall 
at Taunton. 

JouHN, second son of Lawrence Byam, was 
born about 1583, matriculated at Exeter 
College 12 Oct. 1599, and graduated B.A. 
30 June 1603, M.A. 25 May 1606. He 
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married a daughter of William Mascall 
(d.1609), rector of Clotworthy, Somerset,and 
succeeded to the rectory on Mascall’s death. 
In May 1625 he received a dispensation to 


holdalso the vicarage of Dulverton, Somerset. | 


His living of Clotworthy was sequestered, 
and he was imprisoned at Wells for loyal 
correspondence. He died in 1653, and is 
said to have left a manuscript account of his 
sufferings. 

EpwarkbD, third son of Lawrence Byam, 
was born at the end of September 1585, ma- 
triculated at Exeter College 31 Oct. 1600, 
chosen demy at Magdalen 1601 (till 1610), 
graduated B.A. 12 Dec. 1604, M.A. 13 July 
1607, took priest’s orders 7 April 1612, and 
was presented 4 Aug. 1612 to the vicarage 
of Dulverton, Somerset, which he resigned, 
May 1625 to his brother John. On30 April 
1627 he was collated to the precentorship of 


Cloyne, and he afterwards became vicar of | 


Castle Lyons. On17April 1639 he received the 
prebend of Clashmore in the diocese of Lis- 
more. He died at Kilwillin 6 June 1639, 
and was buried at Castle Lyons. He married 
22 July 1613, at Walton, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Anthony Eaglesfield, formerly fellow 
of Queen’s, then vicar of Chewton Mendip, 
rector of Walton-cum-Street, and prebendary 
of Wells. His widow, Elizabeth Byam, 
was among the despoiled and impoverished 
rotestants of 1642. His son William was 
ieutenant-general, and governor of Guiana 
and Surinam. Edward Byam wrote ‘ Lines 
on the death of Q. Elizabeth’ in ‘ Acad. Ox. 
Funebre Officium in mem. Eliz. Regine,’ 
Oxford, 1603. 

{Chronological Memoir of the three clerical 
brothers, &e. Byam, by Edward S. Byam, Ryde, 
n. d. (dedication 5 Aug. 1854), 2nd ed. Tenby, 
1862; Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, ii. 29, 
207; Wood’s Athenee Oxon. (Bliss), ili. 836; 
Fasti, i. 296, &c.; Bloxam’s Register of Mag- 
dalen College, the Demies, vol. ii. 1876, p. 1.] 

A. G, 


BYER, NICHOLAS (d. 1681), painter, 
was a native of Drontheim in Norway. He 
practised portrait and historical painting, and 
on coming to England found a steady patron 
in Sir William Temple, at whose seat at 
Sheen, in Surrey, he lived for three or four 

ears (WALPOLE, Anecdotes of Painting, ed. 
ay prnuin: ii. 479). His reputation as a face- 


painter must have been considerable; several | 


persons of distinction, including some mem- 
bers of the royal family, sat to him. Dying 


first person buried at St. Clement Danes after 
the rebuilding of the church (RepeRave, 
Dietionary of Artists, 1878, p. 66). 


[Authorities as above. ] Ga G: 
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BYERLEY, KATHARINE (1797-1862), 
miscellaneous writer. [See THOMSON. } 


BYERLEY, THOMAS (d. 1826), jour- 
nalist and compiler of the ‘ Percy Anecdotes,’ 
wasthe brother of Sir John Byerley. Devoting 
himself to literary pursuits, he became editor 
of the‘ Literary Chronicle’ and assistant editor 
of the ‘Star’ newspaper. He was also editor 
of ‘The Mirror of Literature, Amusement, 
and Instruction,’ from 1828 till his death, on 


28 July 1826, 


Under the pseudonym of Stephen Collet 
Byerley published‘ Relicsof Literature,’ Lon- 
don, 1823, 8vo, a collection of miscellanies, 
including a long article, reprinted in 1875, 
on the art of judging the character of indi- 
viduals from their handwriting; but his 
chief claim to remembrance rests on ‘The 
Percy Anecdotes,’ 20 vols., London, 1821-8, 
12mo. These volumes, which came out in 
forty-four monthly parts, were professedly 
written by ‘Sholto and Reuben Percy, bro- 
thers of the Benedictine monastery of Mount 
Benger.’ Reuben Percy was Thomas Byerley, 
and Sholto Percy was Joseph Clinton Robert- 
son, who died in 1852. The name of the 
collection was taken from the Percy coffee- 
house in Rathbone Place, where Byerley and 
Robertson were accustomed to meet. Byron 
insisted that ‘no man who has any preten- 
sions to figure in good society can fail to 
make himself familiar with the “Percy Anec- 
dotes;”’ but the work is now acknowledged 
to be of no real value. The ‘ Anecdotes’ 
were reprinted in 2 vols. in the ‘Chandos 
Library,’ with four pages of preface by John 
Timbs, F.S.A. The ‘Brothers Percy’ also 
compiled ‘London, or Interesting Memorials 
of its Rise, Progress, and Present State,’ 
3 vols., London, 1823, 12mo. 


[Notes and Queries, Ist ser. vii. 214, 3rd ser. 
ix. 168; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus. ; 
Preface to reprint of Perey Anecdotes; Gent. 
Mag. N.S. xxxviii. 548.] DACs 


BYERS or BYRES, JAMES(1733-1817), 
architect and archeologist, died at his seat 
Tonley, in the parish of Tough, Aberdeen- 
shire, on 8 Sept. 1817, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age (Scots Mag. N.S. 1817, i. 196). 
During a residence of nearly forty years at 
Rome, from 1750 to 1790, he assiduously 
collected antique sculpture. At one time he 
possessed the Portland vase, which he parted 
Bishop 
Percy, for whom Byers procured old Ita- 
lian romances, calls him ‘the pope’s anti- 
quary at Rome’ (Nicuots’s Illustr. of Lit. 
ii. 726, vii. 718-19). Byers also gave lec- 
tures for many years on the favourite objects 
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of his study, and Sir James Hall, who has 


occasion in his ‘Essay on Gothic Architec-| A 


ture’ (1813) frequently to refer to his au- 
thority, bears testimony to ‘the very great 
success with which he contributed to form 
the taste of his young countrymen.’ In 1767 
he proposed to publish by subscription ‘The 
Etruscan Antiquities of Corneto, the antient 
Tarquinii’ (Gent. Mag. xlix. 288); but for 
some not very satisfactory reason the book 
never appeared, a circumstance which gave 
rise to many complaints on the part of de- 
luded subscribers (2b7d. vol. Lxii. pt. i. pp. 201, 
317, vol. lxvi. pt. i. p. 222). Long after his 
death forty-one drawings from his collection 
were published with the title ‘ Hypogei, or 
Sepulchral Caverns of Tarquinia, the capital 
ofantient Etruria; edited by Frank Howard,’ 
folio, London (1842). Byers was elected an 
honorary fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
on 24 Feb. 1785, and was also a corresponding 
member of the Society of Arts and a fellow 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. His 
profile is given at p. 101 of T. Windus’s 
‘Description of the Portland Vase,’ and there 
is a portrait of him by Sir H. Raeburn. 


[New Statistical Account of Scotland, xii. 614 ; 
Thom’s History of Aberdeen, ii. 193-4.] G. G. 


BYFIELD, ADONIRAM (d. 1660), pu- 
ritan divine, the third son of Nicholas By- 
field [q. v.], was probably born before 1615. 
He was educated at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and does not appear to have had 
any profession except the ministry, though 
Zachary Grey styles him ‘a broken apothe- 
cary.’ In 1642 he was chaplain to Sir Henry 
Cholmondeley’s regiment. On 6 July 1643 
he was appointed one of the two scribes to 
the Westminster Assembly, the other being 
Henry Roborough. Their amanuensis or as- 
sistant was John Wallis, afterwards Savilian 
professor of geometry. The scribes were not 
members of the assembly of which they kept 


the record, nor were they at first allowed, | 
like the members, to wear their hats. (Fora | 


minute account of the way in which Byfield 
discharged the public part of his duties see 
Baillie’s ‘ Letters and Journals,’ ii. 107 sq.) 
In common with the other divines the scribes 
were entitled to the allowance (irregularly 
paid) of four shillings aday. For their spe- 
cial trouble they received the copyright of 
the ‘Directory’ (ordered to be published 
13 March 1645), which they sold for 4001. ; 
the anticipated circulation must have been 
large, as the selling price was threepence per 
co It was during the sitting of the as- 


cure rectory, and then the vicarage of Ful- 
ham, Isaac Knight succeeded him in the 
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sembly that Byfield obtained first the sine- | 


Byfield 


rectory in 1646, and in the vicarage in 1657. 
t some unknown date between 1649 and 
1654 Byfield received an appointment to the 
rectory of Collingbourn Ducis, Wiltshire, 
from which Christopher Prior, D.D., had been 
removed. Prior died in 1659, when Byfield 
was probably duly instituted, for he was not 
disturbed at the Restoration. In 1654 he 
was nominated one of the assistant commis- 
sioners for Wiltshire, under the ordinance of 
29 June for ejecting ‘scandalous, ignorant, 
and insufficient ministers and schoolmasters,’ 
and was the most active among them. Walker 
gives very full details of his procedure in the 
case against Walter Bushnell, vicar of Box 
(ejected in 1656). Byfield’s assembly prac- 
tice had made him as sharp as a lawyer in 
regard to all the catches and technical points 
of an examination. We hear little more 
about him. He died intestate in London, in 
the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, at the 
end of 1660 or very beginning of 1661. His 
wife, Katharine, survived him, and adminis- 
tered to his effects on 12 Feb. 1661. Granger 
describes a portrait of Byfield ‘ with a wind- 
mill on his head and the devil blowing the 
sails.” Butler has canonised him in ‘ Hudi- 
bras’ (pt. ili. canto ii.) as a type of those 
zealots for presbytery whose headstrong tac- 
tics opened the way toindependency. Walker 
has immortalised the tobacco-pipe which By- 
field flourished in his satisfaction at the judg- 
ment on Bushnell. 

Byfield’s most important work consists of 
the manuscript minutes, or rather rough 
notes, of the debates in the assembly, which 
are almost entirely in his very difficult hand- 
writing. They are preserved in Dr. Williams’s 
library, and were edited by Mitchell and 
Struthers in 1874. According to Mitchell 
( Westminster Assembly, pp. 409, 419), Byfield 
had published a catechism some years before 
the assembly met. In 1626 he edited his 
father’s ‘Rule of Faith,’ a work on the 
Apostles’ Creed. To Byfield is ascribed ‘A 
Brief View of Mr. Coleman his new modell 
of Church Government,’ 1645, 4to. He also 
assisted Chambers in his ‘Apology for the 
Ministers of the County of Wiltshire, .. .’ 
1654, 4to. 

[Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, 1714, i. 
178 sq., ii. 68; Wood’s Athene Oxon, (Bliss), 
iii. 670, &e. ; Palmer’s Nonconf. Memorial, 1802, 
ii, 447; Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, 1813, iii 
874; authorities cited above.] Ne Gr 


BYFIELD, JOHN (7. 1830), wood en- 
graver, held a high position in his profes- 
sion, but no details of his life are recorded. 
He and his sister Mary cut the illustrations 
for an edition of Holbein’s ‘Icones Veteris 


Byfield 


Testamenti,’ published in 1830, and he exe- 
cuted with great skill and fidelity, in con- 
junction with Bonner, the facsimiles of Hol- 


bein’s ‘ Dance of Death,’ published by Francis — 
Douce in 1833. He also engraved the illus- | 


trations for an edition of Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ pub- 
lished in 1835. 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the Eng- 
lish School, 8vo, 1878.] L. F. 


BYFIELD, NICHOLAS (1579-1622), 
uritan divine, a native of Warwickshire, son 
& his first wife of Richard Byfield, who be- 
came vicar of Stratford-on-Avon in January 
1597. Nicholas was entered at Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, in Lent term 1596, as ‘aged 17 
at least,’ which gives 1579 as the latest date 
for his birth; and this answers to the original 
inscription on his portrait, ‘An?® Dni 1620 
ZEtatis sux 40,’ thus making 1579 the earliest 
date. The second inscription (see below) 
shows that he was born in the last third ot 
the year. He was four years at the univer- 
sity, but though a severe student did not 
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graduate. Taking orders he intended to exer- | 


cise his ministry in Ireland; but on his way 
thither he preached at Chester, and was 
prevailed upon to remain as one of the city 
preachers, without cure. He lectured at St. 


Peter’s church, and was extremely popular. | 


John Bruen [q. v.] was one of his hearers, 
and a kind friend to him. In 1611 he got 
into a controversy on the sabbath question in 
a curious way. A Chester lad, John Brere- 
wood, was one of his catechists, and had been 
trained by Byfield in strict sabbatarian habits. 
Consequently, when the lad went to London 
to serve as an apprentice, he refused to do his 
master’s errands on Sundays, such as fetching 
wine and feeding a horse, and obeyed only 
under compulsion. The lad wrote to Byfield 
with his case of conscience, and was told to 
disobey. His uncle, Edward Brerewood[q.v. ], 
first professor of astronomy in Gresham Col- 
lege, noticed the lad’s depression, and, learn- 
ing its cause, gave him contrary advice, taking 
the ground that the fourth commandment was 
laid only upon masters. 
a correspondence with Byfield on the subject. 
The discussion was not published till both 
Brerewood and Byfield had been long dead. 
It appeared at Oxford as ‘A Learned Treatise 
of the Sabaoth, . . .” 1630, 4to; second edition, 
1631,4to. Byfield’s part in it is curt and harsh; 
his manner roused Brerewood, who charges 
his correspondent with ‘ignorant phantasies’ 
[eee ByFievp, Rrcearp]. On 31 March 1615 

yfield was admitted to the vicarage of Isle- 
worth, in succession to Thomas Hawkes. 
It appears from his own statement ina dedi- 
cation (1615) to Edward, earl of Bedford, 


Brerewood opened | 


Byfield 


whose chaplain he was, that his reputation 
had suffered from ‘unjust aspersions.’ What 
he means by saying that he had been cleared 
‘by the mouth and pen of the Lord’s anointed, 
my most dread soveraigne,’ is not evident. 
At Isleworth he was diligent in preaching 
twice every Sunday, and in giving expository 
lectures every Wednesday and Friday. He 


kept up his public work till five weeks before 


his death, though for fifteen years he had been 
tortured with the stone. He died on Sunday, 
8 Sept. 1622. His portrait, painted on a 
small panel, hangs in Dr. Williams’s library. 
The face is lifelike and rather young for his 
years, with a pleasing expression. Painted 
over the lower part of the panel is a porten- 
tous figure of the calculus from which he suf- 
fered, accompanied by this inscription: ‘ Mr. 
Nicholas Bytield, minister some times in the 


| Citty of Chester, but last of Isleworth, in the 
‘county of Midellsex, where he deceased on 


the Lord’s day September the 8, anno domini 
1622, aged neer 43 years. The next day after 
his death he was opened by Mr. Millins, the 
chirurgion, who took astone out of his blad- 
der of this forme, being of a solid substance 
16 inches compasse the length way, and 13 
inches compass in thicknesse, which weighed 
35 ounces auerdupois weight.’ This corre- 
sponds closely with the account given in 
William Gouge’s epistle prefixed to Byfield’s 
‘Commentary upon the second chapter of the 
First Epistle of Saint Peter,’ 1623, 4to. 
Gouge, who was present at the autopsy, makes 
the measurements of the calculus 153 inches 
about the edges, above 13 about the length, 
and almost 13 about the breadth. By his 
wife, Elizabeth, Byfield had at least eight 


children, of whom the third was Adoniram 


q.v.] 

Byfield’s works were numerous, and most 
of them went through many editions, some 
as late as 1665. His expository works, which 
are Calvinistic, have been praised in modern 
times. His first publication was ‘An Essay 
concerning the Assurance of God’s Love and 
of Man’s Salvation,’ 1614, 8vo. This was 
followed by ‘ An Exposition upon the Epistle 
to the Colossians . . . being the substance 
of neare seaven yeeres weeke-dayes sermons,’ 
1615, fol. Brook gives abridged titles of 
fourteen works (eight being posthumous), 
adding ‘several sermons,’ but these are in- 
cluded in one or other of the collections 
previously enumerated in the list. The date 
of ‘ The Beginning of the Doctrine of Christ,’ 
&c., is not 1609, as given by Brook, but 1619, 
12mo. ‘The Marrow of the Oracles of God,’ 
1620, 12mo (the last thing published by By- 
field himself), is a collection of six treatises, 
which includes one separately enumerated by 
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Brook, ‘The Promises; or a Treatise showing 
how a godly Christian may support his heart,’ 
&e., 1618, 12mo. Brook does not fully spe- 
cify the issues of separate parts of Byfield’s 
exposition of 1 Peter, nor does he give any 
indication of the later editions of the works. 


[Wood’s Athenee Oxon. (Bliss), ii, 323; 
Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, 1813, ii. 297 5 
Cox’s Literature of the Sabbath Question, 1865, 
1, 169; authorities cited above; extracts from 
registers of St. Peter’s, Chester, and Isleworth. ] 

ASG. 


BYFIELD, RICHARD (1598 ?-1664), 
ejected minister, was a native of Worcester- 
shire, according to Wood; yet as he is said 
to have been sixteen years of age in 1615 
(Woop) and ‘etat. 67’ (Catamy) at his 
death in December 1664, he was probably 
born in 1598; and since his father became 
vicar of Stratford-on-Avon in January 1597, 
it is reasonable to conclude that, like his 
elder half-brother Nicholas Byfield [q. v.], he 
was a Warwickshire man, though his bap- 
tism is not to be found in the Stratford-on- 
Avon register. He was a son of Richard 
Byfield by his second wife. In Michaelmas 
term 1615 he was entered either as servitor or 
batler at Queen’s College, Oxford. He gradu- 
ated B.A. 19 Oct. 1619, M.A. 29 Oct. 1622. 
He was curate or lecturer at Isleworth, pro- 
bably during his brother’s incumbency (i.e. 
before 8 Sept. 1622), and had some other 
‘petite employments’ before being presented 
(prior to 1630) by Sir John Evelyn to the 
rectory of Long Ditton, Surrey. He sat in 
the Westminster Assembly, but was not one 
of the divines nominated in the original ordi- 
nance of 12 June 1643, being appointed, per- 
haps through the influence of his nephew 
Adoniram [q. v. ],to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Daniel Featley, D.D. (d. 17 April 
1645). During the protectorate he quar- 
relled with SirJohn Evelyn, his patron, about 
the reparation of the church, and Calamy re- 
counts their amicable reconciliation through 
the intervention of Cromwell. In 1654 he 
was appointed one of the assistant commis- 
sioners for Surrey, under the ordinance of 
29 June for the ejection of scandalous, &c. 
ministers and schoolmasters. He held his 
rectory, with a high character for personal 
piety and zeal in the ministry, until the 
passing of the Uniformity Act. At his ejec- 
tion he was the oldest minister in Surrey, 
i.e. probably in seniority of appointment, for 
he was not an old man. Leaving Long 
Ditton, he retired to Mortlake, where he was 
in the habit of preaching twice every Sun- 
day in his own family, and did so the very 
Sunday before hisdeath. He died suddenly 
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in December 1664, and was buried in Mort- 
lake church. 

Some of the works of his brother Nicholas 
have been assigned to Richard; he edited a 
few of them. His own works are: 1. ‘The 
Light of Faith and Way of Holiness,’ 1630, 
8vo. 2. ‘The Doctrine of the Sabbath Vin- 
dicated, in Confutation of a Treatise of the 
Sabbath written by Mr. Edward Brerewood 
against Mr. Nicholas Byfield,’ 1631, 4to [see 
Brerewoop, Epwarp, and Byrretp, NicHo0- 
LAs]. Byfield attacks the spelling ‘ Sabaoth’ 
adopted by Brerewood. 3. ‘A Brief Answer 
to a late Treatise of the Sabbath Day,’ 1636? 
(given to Byfield by Peter Heylin, in ‘The 
History of the Sabbath,’ 2nd edit. 1636, 4to; 
it was in reply to ‘A Treatise of the Sabbath 
Day,’ &c., 1635, 4to, by Francis White, bishop 
of Ely, who rejoined in ‘ An Examination and 
Confutation,’ &c. 1637,4to). 4. ‘The Power of 
the Christ of God,’ &c. 1641, 4to. 5. ‘Zion’s 
Answer to the Nation’s Ambassadors,’ &c. 
1645, 4to (fast sermon before the House of 
Commons on 25 June, from Is. xiv. 82). 
6. ‘Temple Defilers defiled,’ 1645, 4to (two 
sermons at Kingston-on-Thames from 1 Cor. 
ili. 17 ; reissued with new title-page ‘ A short 
Treatise describing the true Church of Christ,’ 
&c., 1653, 4to, directed against schism, ana- 
baptism and libertinism). 7. ‘A message 
sent from ... Scotland to... the Prince 
of Wales,’ 1648, 4to (letter from Byfield). 
8. ‘The Gospel’s Glory without prejudice to 
the Law,’ &c., 1659, 8vo (an exposition of 
Rom. viii. 8, 4). 9. ‘The real Way to good 
Works: a Treatise of Charity,’ 12mo (not 
seen; mentioned by Calamy ; Palmer makes 
two works of it). 

[Wood’s Athenee Oxon. (Bliss), 111. 668, &e. ; 
Calamy’s Account, 1718, 664 ; Palmer’s Nonconf. 
Memorial, 1803, iii. 8301 ; Cox’s Literature of the 
Sabbath Question, 1865, i. 160, &c.; Minutes of 
the Sessions of the Westminster Assembly, 1874, 
pp. 90, 126; information from Rev. G. Arbuth- 
not, Stratford-on-A von. | A. G, 


BYLES, Srr JOHN BARNARD (1801- 
1884), judge, was eldest son of Mr. Jeremiah 
Byles, timber-merchant, of Stowmarket in 
Suffolk, by his wife, the only daughter of 
William Barnard, of Holts in Essex. He 
was born at Stowmarket in 1801. He became 
a member of the Inner Temple, and, after 
reading as a pupil in the chambers of Chitty, 
the great pleader, and for a time practising as 
a special pleader himself, at 1 Garden Court, 
Temple, was called to the bar in November 
1831. He joined the Norfolk circuit and 
attended sessions in that county. In 1840 
he was appointed recorder of Buckingham, 
and in 1843 was raised to the degree of 
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serjeant-at-law. When in 1846 the court of 
common pleas was opened to all the members 
of the bar, Byles received a patent of pre- 
cedence in all courts. He rapidly acquired 
a large and leading practice both on his own 
circuit, which he led for many years after 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly became solicitor-general, 
and also in London. 

About 1855 Byles resigned his recorder- 
ship, and in 1857 he was appointed queen’s 
serjeant, along with Serjeants Shee and 
Wrangham. This was the last appoint- 
ment of queen’s serjeants (see PULLING, 
Order of the Coif, 41, 182), Though he 
never sat in parliament, he was always a 
strong and old-fashioned conservative. He 
was once a candidate for Aylesbury, but 
being a rigid unitarian, and constant attend- 
ant at a unitarian chapel, was unacceptable 
to the church party. Nevertheless he was 
selected by Lord Cranworth in January 
1858, though of opposite politics, for promo- 
tion to the bench, and when Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell retired, he was made a knight and 
justice of the common pleas. He proved a 
very strong judge, courteous, genial and hu- 
morous, and of especial learning in mercan- 
tile affairs; he was one of the judges who 


won for the court of common pleas its high | 


repute and popularity among commercial 
litigants. Nevertheless, both as an advocate 
and a judge his mind was marked by a defect 
singular in one of his induhitable ability. 
He displayed a serious want of readiness in 
his perception of the facts of a case. What, 
however, he lacked in rapidity of mind, he 
made up for by extreme accuracy. He was 
an expert shorthand writer. In January 1873 
failure of health and memory and inability 
any longer to sustain the labour of going 
circuit compelled him to resign his judgeship. 
He received a pension, and along with Baron 
Channell became, on 3 March, a member of 
the privy council, and for some time, when 
his presence was required, he continued to 
attend the sittings of the judicial committee. 
He continued to reside at Hanfield House, 


Uxbridge, where and in London he was a_ 


well-known figure on his old white horse, 
and was occupied largely with literary in- 
terests until his death, which occurred on 
3 Feb, 1884, in his eighty-third year. Inthe 
course of his lifetime he published a consider- 
able number of works. Before he was called 
he delivered a series of lectures on commer- 
cial law in the hall of Lyon’s Inn, and the 
first of these, delivered 3 Nov. 1829, he pub- 
lished at the request and risk of friends, and 
without alteration, under the title of ‘A 
Discourse on the Present State of the Law 
of England,’ About the same time he pub- 
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lished ‘A Practical Compendium of the Law 
of Bills of Exchange,’ which has since be- 
come the standard work on this branch of 
law, and has reached a fourteenth edition. 
The sixth edition he dedicated to Baron 
Parke, and in the preparation of the ninth he 
was assisted by hisson Maurice. During the 
long vacation of 1845, while absent from 
London, he composed a pamphlet called ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Usury Laws, with sugges- 
tions for Amendment and a Draft Bill,’ which 
he published in the October following. A 
keen protectionist, he wrote in 1849 a work 
called ‘Sophisms of Free Trade,’ which at 
once ran through eight editions, and was 
reprinted by his permission, but without his 
name, in 1870, with his notes brought up to 
date, by the Manchester Reciprocity Associa- 
tion. The book expressly disclaims party 
motives and displays considerable and wide 
reading. In 1875, after his retirement, he 
published ‘ Foundations of Religion in the 
Mind and Heart of Man.’ It is non-contro- 
versial and didactic, and was written at dif- 
ferent times and at considerable intervals. 
He was twice married, first in 1828 to a 
daughter of Mr. John Foster, of Biggleswade, 
who died very shortly after the marriage; 
second in 1836 to a daughter of Mr. James 
Webb, of Royston, who died in 1872. He 
had several children ; the eldest son, Walter 
Barnard, was called to the bar in 1865, the 
second, Maurice Barnard, in 1866, and was 
for some years a revising barrister. 

[Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Davy’s Athens 
Suffolcienses, iv. 35 ; Davy’s Suffolk Collections ; 


| Add. MS. 19121, pp. 851-2; Men of the Time, 


ed. 1879; Law Journal, viii. 33; Solicitors’ 
Journal, 9 Feb. 1884; Serjeant Ballantine’s Re- 
miniscences, p. 190.] J. A. H. 


BYLOT, ROBERT ( 77. 1610-1616), navi- 
gator, is first mentioned as a seaman of the 
Discovery, in the expedition to the North- 
West under Hudson in 1610-11. His being 
rated as master’s mate, and the jealousy 
which this promotion excited, were among 
the causes of the mutiny of the ship’s com- 

any and the death of the captain [see 

upson, Henry]. No blame seems to have 
been attributed to Bylot; and in 1612-13 
he was again employed under Button, who 
completed the exploration of Hudson’s Bay 
[see Burron, Str Tuomas]. It seems pro- 
bable that in 1614 he was employed with 


| Gibbons, and in 1615 he was appointed to the 


command of the Discovery, with Baffin as 
his mate. The accounts of the voyages in 
this and the following year were written by 
Baffin, who was unquestionably the more 
scientific navigator, and whose name has 


Byng 


rightly been associated with the principal 
results [see Barrin, Witt1am]. Bylot’s 
name appears in the list of the company of 
the merchants-discoverers of the North-West 
Passage (Calendar of State Papers, Colonial 
— East Indies, 26 July 1612), The spelling of 
his name is uncertain. It appears in the 
different forms of Bylott, Bilot, and Byleth. 


[Rundall’s Voyages towards the North-West 
(Hakluyt Society), p. 97.] J.K. 1, 


BYNG, ANDREW, D.D. (1574-1652), 
Hebraist, was born at Cambridge, and edu- 
cated at Peterhouse in that university. He 
was elected regius professor of Hebrew in 
1608, and died at Winterton in Norfolk in 


March 1651-2. Byng was one of the trans- | 


lators of the authorised version of the Bible. 
About 1605 the chapter of York resolved to 
keep a residentiary’s place for him, as he was 
then occupied in this business. He was sub- 
dean of York for forty-six years, from 1606 
till death. 


(Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, iii. 448; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.; Drake’s Eboracum, app. p. lxxvii; 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. iv, 228.] J. M. 


BYNG, GEORGE, Viscount Torrineton 
1663-1733), admiral, eldest son of John 
yng, of a family settled for many centuries 
at Wrotham in Kent, was born on 27 Jan. 
1662-3. In 1666 his father, having got into 
pecuniary difficulties, was obliged to part 
with the Wrotham estate, and went over to 
Ireland, where he would seem to have en- 
gaged in some speculations which were so 
ar from fortunate that he lost what money 
had remained to him, and in 1672 he re- 
turned to England, flying, apparently, from 
his creditors. In 1678, by the interest of 
Lord Peterborough with the Duke of York, 
George Byng entered the navy as a king’s 
letter-boy on board the Swallow. On 28 Noy. 
he was transferred to the Reserve, and again 
in June 1679 to the Mary Rose. The Mary 
Rose was paid off in June 1680, and in the fol- 
lowing April young Byng was entered as a 
volunteer on board the Phcenix, commanded 
by Captain Blagg. The Phoenix was imme- 
diately afterwards sent to Tangier, where 
Byng’s maternal uncle, Colonel Johnstone, 
was in garrison and on friendly terms with 
General Kirk, who, understanding that the 
boy complained of his captain’s ‘ ill-temper,’ 
offered him a cadetship in the grenadiers. 
This he gladly accepted, and was discharged 
from the Phoenix on 10 May 1681. In six 
months’ time he was appointed as ensign, 
and early in 1683 was promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy. As this was held to be a grievance 
by his seniors, over whose head he had been 
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promoted, Kirk appointed him as lieutenant 
of a galley which attended on the garrison, 
and shortly afterwards to the acting com- 
mand of the Deptford ketch. From this, 
however, he was superseded at the end of 
the year by order of Lord Dartmouth, who 
consented at Kirk’s request to give him a 
commission as ‘ lieutenant in the sea-service,’ 
and appointed him (February 1683-4) to the 
Oxford. On the arrival of the fleet in England 
the officers and men of the Oxford were turned 
over to the Phcenix, fitting for a voyage to 
the East Indies, on which she finally sailed 
from Plymouth, 28 Noy. 1684. Byng had 


| had his commission in the army confirmed by 


the king, and was at this time lieutenant of 
Charles Churchill’s company of grenadiers, 
from which he received leave of absence to 
attend to his duty on board the Phcenix. 

The work at Bombay consisted chiefly 
in suppressing European ‘interlopers’ and 
native pirates. These last were rude ene- 
mies and fought desperately when attacked, 
On one occasion Byng was dangerously 
wounded. The service against the ‘ inter- 
lopers’ required tact, energy, and moral, 
rather than physical, courage, and Captain 
Tyrrell’s views of it differed much from those 
held by Sir Josiah Child, the representative 
of the Company. It was thus that during 
an illness of Tyrrell’s, Byng, being for the 
time in command, had an opportunity, by 
entering more fully into his designs, of cul- 
tivating Child’s goodwill, with, as it would 
seem, very profitable results. Afterwards, 
on their return to England, 24 July 1687, 
Sir Josiah offered him the command of one 
of the Company’s ships, which Byng declined 
“as being bred up in the king’s service ;’ and 
when the Phoenix was paid off he rejoined 
his regiment, then quartered at Bristol. 

In May 1688 Byng, still a lieutenant, was 
appointed to the Mordaunt, and in Septem- 
ber to the Defiance. While serving in this 
subordinate employment, he was, on Kirk’s 
suggestion and recommendation, appointed as 
an agent for the Prince of Orange, with the 
special work of winning over certain captains 
in the fleet. He was afterwards deputed by 
these captains to convey their assurances of 
goodwill and obedience to the prince. He 
found William at Sherborne: the prince ‘pro- 
mised that he would take particular care to 
remember him,’ and entrusted him with a 
reply to the officers of the fleet, and a more 
confidential letter to Lord Dartmouth, which 
may be said to have fixed his wavering mind 
(Brit. Mus. Addl. MS. 31958, ff. 15-21; 
DatryMpLe’s Memoirs, appendix to pt. 1, 
814 et seg.) This was the turning-point of 
Byng’s fortune; he had judiciously chosen 
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the winning side, and on 22 Dec. 1688 was 
appointed captain of the Constant Warwick, 
from which in April 1689 he was removed 
to the Reserve, and on 15 May to the Dover, 
in which he served during the summer in 
the main fleet under the Earl of Torrington, 
and was employed during the autumn and 
winter in independent cruising. On 20 May 


1690 he was appointed to the Hope of 70 | 


guns, which was one of the red squadron in 
the unfortunate action off Beachy Head. In 
September he was moved into the Duchess, 
which, however, was paid off a few weeks 
afterwards. His career afloat being now well 
established, in November he resigned his 
commission in the army to his brother John, 
and in January 1690-1 was appointed to the 
Royal Oak of 70 guns, in which he continued 
till the autumn of 1692; but, having been at 
the time delayed in the river refitting, he 
had no share in the glories of Barfleur and 
La Hogue. In September Sir John Ashby 


which Byng was appointed as second-captain 
(Admiralty Minute, 12 Sept.), and which he 
paid off in the following November. In the 
spring of 1693 he was offered the post of first- 
captain to the joint admirals, but refused it 


out of compliment to his friend Admiral Rus- | 


sell, then in disgrace [see Russert, Epwarp, 
Earl of Orford]; but accepted a similar offer 
made him in the autumn of the same year by 
Russell, then appointed commander-in-chief 
in the Mediterranean, He continued on this 
station for the next two years, and in 1696 
was appointed one of the commissioners for 


till its abolition in 1699. 

In 1701, when the Earl of Pembroke was 
appointed lord high admiral, Byng was nomi- 
nated as his secretary and first-captain if, as 
he intended, he took the command in person. 
This would have made Byng virtually com- 
mander-in-chief; for Lord Pembroke was 
neither sailor nor soldier, and had no experi- 
ence in commanding men; but before the 
nomination took effect the king died, and 
the Churchills, who came into power, visited, 
it was believed, on Byng, the old grudge 
which they bore to Admiral Russell, whose 
follower and partisan Byng was. He asked 
for a flag, which he considered due to him 
after having been so long first-captain to the 
admiral of the fleet; it was refused him. He 
applied to be put on the half-pay of his rank ; 
this also was refused him; and he was told 
plainly that he must either go to sea asa 
private captain or resign his commission. 
As his means did not permit him to quit his 
profession, he, under this constraint, accepted 
the command of the Nassau, a 70-gun ship 
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| second in command under Shovell. 
hoisted his flag on board the Albemarle, to | 
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(29 June 1702), and in the course of July 
joined the fleet under Sir Clowdisley Shovell, 
which, after cruising off Brest for two months, 
looking out for the French under Chateau- 
Renaud, went south towards Cape Finisterre. 
On 10 Oct. Byng, having been separated from 
the fleet, fell in with Sir George Rooke, but 
was at once despatched in search of Sir 
Clowdisley, with orders to him to join the 
admiral at once. Knowing that the attack 
on Vigo was imminent, Byng tried to excuse 
himself from this duty, but without success ; 
and though he made all haste to send the 
orders to Shovell, he rejoined the fleet only 
on the evening of the 12th, after the attack 
had been successfully made, and nothing re- 
mained but to complete the work of destruc- 
tion. 

On 1 March 1702-3 Byng was promoted 
to be rear-admiral of the red, and was sent 
out to the Mediterranean in the Ranelagh as 
While 
there he was detached with a small squadron 
to Algiers, where he succeeded in renewing 
the treaty for the protection of English com- 
merce; and towards the end of the year he 
returned to England, arriving in the Channel 
just in time to feel some of the strength of 
the great storm, though not in its full fury, 
and happily without sustaining any serious 
damage. In 1704, still in the Ranelagh, he 
commanded, as rear-admiral of the red squa- 
dron, in the fleet under Sir George Rooke in 
the Mediterranean; he had the immediate 
command of the detachment of the fleet 


: _actually engaged in the bombardment and 
the registry of seamen, which office he held | 


capture of Gibraltar ; and from his position in 
the centre of the line of battle, had a very 
important share in the battle of Malaga. On 
his return home he was (22 Oct.) knighted by 
the queen, ‘as a testimony of her high appro- 
bation of his behaviour in the late action.’ 
On 18 Jan. 1704-5 he was advanced to the 
rank of vice-admiral, and during the summer 
of that year commanded a squadron in the 
Channel for the protection of trade. In 
March 1705-6 he sailed in the Royal Anne 
for Lisbon and the Mediterranean, where he 
took part in the operations on the Spanish 
coast and in the siege of Toulon, under the 
command of Sir John Leake and Sir Clow- 
disley Shovell, which last he accompanied 
on his homeward voyage, and narrowly es- 
caped being lost with him on 22 Oct. 1707. 
On 26 Jan. 1707-8 Sir George Byng was 
raised to the rank of admiral of the blue, 
and appointed to command the squadron in 
the North Sea for the protection of the coast 
of England or Scotland, then threatened 
with invasion from France in the cause of 
the Pretender. But jealousy and disputes 
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between the French officers frittered away 
much valuable time; and when just ready 
to sail the titular king of England was inca- 
pacitated by a sharp attack of measles, All 
these delays were in Byng’s favour, and 
when the expedition put to sea in the midst 
of a gale of wind on 10 March the English 
fleet was collected and intercepted it off the 
entrance of the Firth on 13 March, captured 
one ship, the Salisbury, and scattered the 
rest, which eventually got back to Dunkirk 
some three weeks afterwards (Mémoires du 
Comte de Forbin, 1729, ii, 289 et seq.) In 
England the question was at once raised 
whether Byng had done all that he might. 
A parliamentary inquiry was demanded. It 
was said that he could have captured the 
whole French fleet as easily as he had cap- 
tured the one ship, by some that his ships 
were foul, and by others the fault lay with 
the lord high admiral. Finally the discontent 
subsided, and the house passed a vote of 
thanks to Prince George for his promptitude ; 
Edinburgh presented Byng with the freedom 
of the city ; and the queen offered to appoint 
him as one of the prince’s council, which, 
however, he declined. In October he carried 
the Queen of Portugal to Lisbon, and during 
the following year, 1709, commanded in chief 
in the Mediterranean. In November he was 
appointed one of the lords commissioners of 
the admiralty under his old chief Russell, 
now Harl of Orford. Orford’s term of office 
at that time was short, but Byng continued 
at the admiralty till early in 1714, and re- 
turned to it in the following October, after 
the accession of George I. In 1715 he was 
appointed to command the fleet for the de- 
fence of the coast, and succeeded so well in 
stopping and preventing all supplies to the 
adherents of the Pretender, that the collapse 
of the insurrection was considered to be 
mainly due to his efforts, in acknowledgment 
of which the king created him a baronet, 
and gave him a diamond ring of considerable 
value. In 1717, on information that a new 
movement in support of the exiled Stuarts 
was meditated by Charles XII of Sweden, 
Sir George Byng was sent into the Baltic 
with a strong squadron. 

On 14 March 1717-18 he was advanced to 
the rank of admiral of the fleet, and was, in 
pursuance of the objects of the pending Quad- 
ruple Alliance, sent to the Mediterranean in 
commandof a fleet to prevent aSpanish inva- 
sion of Italy or Sicily. Hesailed from Spithead 
15 June 1718, and 21 July anchored before 
Naples. He conferred with the viceroy, and 
received more exact intelligence of the move- 
ments of the Spaniards, at that time besieg- 
ing the citadel of Messina by seaand land, and 
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sailed from Napleson the 26th, and on the 29th 
arrived off the entrance of the Straits. From 
this position he wrote to the Spanish general, 
proposing ‘a cessation of arms in Sicily for 
two months, in order to give time to the 
several courts to conclude on such resolu- 
tions as might restore a lasting peace,’ adding 
that if he failed in this desirable work ‘he 
should then hope to merit his excellency’s 
esteem in the execution of the other part of 
his orders, which were to use all his force to 
prevent farther attempts to disturb the do- 
minions his master stood engaged to defend,’ 
to which the general replied that ‘he could 
not agree to any suspension of arms,’ and 
‘should follow his orders, which directed 
him to seize on Sicily for his master the king 
of Spain.’ Historically, this correspondence 
is important, for it was afterwards asserted 
‘that the English fleet surprised that of Spain 
without any warning, and even contrary to 
declarations in which Spain confided with 
security ’ (Corszrt, 5). 

Early on the morning of 30 July the Eng- 
lish fleet entered the Straits; before noon their 
advanced ships had made out the Spaniards 
far to the southward; the English followed; 
the chase continued through the night, the 
Spaniards retiring in long, straggling line, the 
English in no order, but according to their 
rates of sailing. About ten o’clock the next 
morning (31 July 1718), being then some three 
leagues to the east of Cape Passaro, the leading 
English ships came up with the sternmost of 
the Spaniards. They would have passed, for 
Byng’s orders were to push on to the van; but 
the Spaniards opening fire, they were com- 
pelled to engage, and the action thus took the 
form necessarily most disastrous to the Spa- 
niards ; for, as successive ships came up, the 
Spaniards were one by one overpowered by 
an enormous superiority of force, and almost 
the whole fleet was captured without a possi- 
bility of making any eflective resistance. So 
little doubt was there of the result from be- 
ginning to end, that—in the words of Cor- 
bett, the historian of the campaign—‘ the 
English might be rather said to have made a 
seizure than to have gotten a victory.’ The 
English had indeed a considerable superiority 
of numbers, but not to an extent commensu- 
rate with the decisive nature of their suc- 
cess; this was solely due to the measures 
adopted by the Spaniards, which rendered 
their defeat inevitable. There was little 
room for any display of genius on the part 
of Byng, though he was deservedly com- 
mended for the advantage he had taken of 
the enemy’s incapacity ; and to the world at 
large the issue appeared, as broadly stated, 
that the English fleet of twenty-one sail had 
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utterly destroyed a Spanish fleet of eighteen 
ships of the line beside a number of smaller 
vessels. The king wrote his congratulations 
to the admiral with his own hand; so also 
did the emperor ; and the Queen of Denmark, 
who claimed a personal acquaintance with 
him, sent friendly messages through the 
master of her household. 

With the destruction of the Spanish fleet 
the purely naval work of the expedition was 
accomplished, but for the next two years 
Byng continued in Sicilian and Neapolitan 
waters, keeping the command of the sea and 
co-operating with the German forces so far 
as possible. In August 1720 the Spaniards 
evacuated Sicily and embarked for Barce- 
lona; and Byng, having convoyed the Pied- 
montese troops to Cagliari, acted as the 
English plenipotentiary at the conferences 
held there for settling the surrender of Sar- 
dinia to the Duke of Savoy, who, in acknow- 
ledgment of his services, presented him with 
his picture set in diamonds. On his return 
home immediately after he was appointed 
rear-admiral of Great Britain and treasurer of 
the navy ; in the following Jan. was sworn a 
privy councillor; and on 9 Sept. 1721 was 
raised to the peerage with the titles of Baron 
Southill and Viscount Torrington. He had 
been M.P. for Plymouth since 1705. In 1724 
he resigned the treasurership of the navy in 
favour of his eldest son; in 1725 he was in- 
stalled knight of the Bath; and on the 


accession of George II was appointed first! 


lord of the admiralty, 2 Aug. 1727. He held 
this office till his death on 17 Jan. 1732-8. 
He was buried at Southill in Bedfordshire. 


The victory which Byng won off Cape | 


Passaro, by its extraordinary completeness, 
gave him a perhaps exaggerated reputation 
as a naval commander; but independently 
of this, his uniform success in all his under- 
takings sufficiently bears out Corbett’s eulo- 
gium of him as a man who devoted his whole 
time and application to any service entrusted 
to him; who ‘left nothing to fortune that 
could be accomplished by foresight and ap- 
plication.’ He describes him also as a man 
firm and straightforward in his dealings, im- 
partial and punctual in the performance of 
whatever he engaged in. 
by his enemies of meanness, greediness, and 
avarice, and several of his letters show that 
he was in the habit of looking closely after 
his pecuniary interests; but to one brought 
up as he had been, the value of money may well 
have been unduly magnified, and lessons of 
parsimony must have been inculcated till it 
became almost a second nature. 

He married on 5 March 1691 Margaret, 
daughter of James Master of East Langden 
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' especially Home Office Records (Admiralty), 
: J.K. 


He was accused | 
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in Kent, who survived him by many years, 
dying at the age of eighty-seven in 1756. He 
had a numerous family, consisting of eleven 
sons and four daughters. ha 

His portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller is in 
the Painted Hall at Greenwich, to which it 
was presented by George IV. ‘There is also 
another portrait by J. Davidson, a bequest of 
Mr. Corbett in 1751; and a picture of the 
action off Cape Passaro, by Richard Paton, 
presented by William LV, but of no historical 
value. 


[Brit. Mus. Addl. MS. 31958 (this is the 
manuscript Life of Lord Torrington which has 
been quoted or referred to by Collins, Dalrymple, 
and others as in the Hardwicke Collection, and 
being undoubtedly what it claims to be, written 
from Byng’s own journals and papers, is of the 
very highest authority, though of course its 
views are very partial ; it ends abruptly in 1705) ; 
Charnock’s Biog. Nav. ii. 194; Collins’s Peerage 
(1779), vi. 100; An Account of the Expedition 
of the British Fleet to Sicily in the years 1718, 
1719, and 1720, under the command of Sir 
George Byng, Bart., &c. (published anonymously, 
dedication signed T.C.), by Thomas Corbett, 
secretary of the admiralty; Letters and other 
documents in the Public Record Office, more 
No. 


le 


48.] 


BYNG, JOHN (1704-1757), admiral, was 
the fourth son of George Byng, viscount Tor- 
rington [q.v.] He entered the navy in March 
1718 on board the Superb, commanded by 
his maternal uncle, Streynsham Master, 
served in her for eighteen months in the 
Mediterranean, and was present at the defeat 
of the Spaniards off Cape Passaro, in which 
the Superb had a very prominent share [see 


_ ARNOLD, THomas, 1679-1737]. After serving 


in the Orford, the Newcastle, and the Nassau, 
he was moved into the Torbay. He passed his 
examination on 31 Dec. 1722, and continued 
in the Torbay, with the rating of able seaman, 
till 26 Feb., when he was removed, with the 
same rating, to the Dover, and on 20 June 
was promoted into the Solebay. On 11 April 
1724 he was appointed to the Superb as second 
lieutenant ; and when that ship was ordered 
to the West Indies, he was superseded from 
her at his own request on 29 March 1726. 
On 23 April he was appointed to the Burford 
as fourth lieutenant, continued in her on the 
home station as third and assecond lieutenant, 
and at Cadiz,on 26 May 1727, was discharged 
to the Torbay for a passage to England. On 
8 Aug. 1727 he was promoted to the com- 
mand of the Gibraltar frigate in the Medi- 
terranean ; in the summer of 1728 he was 
moved into the Princess Louisa, also in the 
Mediterranean, and continued in her for 
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three years, when she was paid off at Wool- 
wich. He was immediately appointed to the 
Falmouth, and commanded her in the Medi- 
terranean for the next five years. The details 
of this service present no interest: nothing 
could be more uneventful; but it is note- 
worthy on that very account. The son of 
Lord Torrington, admiral of the fleet and 
first lord of the admiralty, could pretty well 
choose his own employment, and he chose to 
spend his time for the most part as senior or 
sole officer at Port Mahon. This may have 


been very pleasant, but it was not exercising | 


him in the duties of his rank, or training 
him for high command. In June 1788 he 
was appointed to the Augusta; in April 
1739 was moved into the Portland; and in 
the following October was transferred to the 
Sunderland, in which he joined Vice-admiral 
Haddock off Cadiz. Early in 1742 he was 
appointed to the Sutherland, and went in her 
for a summer cruise to Newfoundland, com- 
ing home again in the autumn. In 1743 he 


was appointed to the St. George, and com- | 
manded her in the fleet under Sir John Norris | 
in February 1743-4. He continued in her | 


in the spring of 1744, when Sir Charles 
Hardy hoisted his flag on board for the 
voyage to Lisbon. On 8 Aug. 1745 he was 
promoted to be a rear-admiral, and was im- 
mediately appointed to command in the 


North Sea under Admiral Vernon, then com- | 


mander-in-chief in the Downs, and after his 
resignation under Vice-admiral Martin. Dur- 
ing the period of this service he was, in 1746, 
a member of the courts-martial on Vice- 
admiral Lestock and on Admiral Mathews. 
In 1747 he went out to the Mediterranean as 
second in command; on 15 July he was ad- 
vanced to the rank of vice-admiral of the 
Blue; and by the death of Vice-admiral 
Medley, on 5 Aug., became commander-in- 
chief in the Mediterranean, where he con- 
tinued till after the conclusion of the peace, 
When war again broke out in 1755, Byng 


was appointed to command a squadron in the | 


Channel; in the autumn he relieved Sir 
Edward Hawke in the Bay of Biscay ; and 
in the following March was promoted to be 
admiral of the blue, and was ordered to pro- 
ceed to the Mediterranean with a small 
squadron intended for the defence of Minorca, 
which, by the concurrent testimony of every 
agent in those parts, was then threatened by 
a Frencharmament from Toulon. The govern- 
ment was very slow to believe this, and was 
rather of opinion that the armament was 
destined for North A merica, or for some opera- 
tionsin the west, perhapsagainst Ireland. The 
squadron sent out with Byng was therefore 
by no means so large as it might easily have 
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been made; and the admiral’s instructions 
laid most stress on the probability of the 
enemy passing the Straits. They were, how- 
ever, perfectly explicit on the possibility of an 
attack on Minorca, in the event of which he 
was, in so many words, ordered ‘to use all 
possible means in his power for its relief.’ 
At Gibraltar he received intelligence that 
the enemy had landed on Minorca, had over- 
run the island, and was laying siege to Fort 
St. Philip. This was exactly the contingency 
which his instructions specially and positively 
provided for. But the governor of Gibraltar 
refused to part with the troops which he was 
ordered to send, alleging that they could not 
be spared from the garrison; and Byng, who 
from the first had shown himself very ill 
satisfied with the condition and force of his 
squadron, accepted his refusal without pro- 
test, and sailed from Gibraltar on 8 May. 
On the 19th he was off Port Mahon, and 
sent in the frigates to see what was the 
position of affairs, and to communicate with 
the acting-governor, General Blakeney. But 
before they could get near enough, the 
French squadron came in sight, and Byng, 
afraid that the frigates might be cut off, 
hastily recalled them. The wind, however, 
fell light, and the two fleets did not get 
near each other that day, nor till the after- 
noon of the next, 20 May, when, the enemy 
having yielded the weather-gage, about two 
o’clock Byng made the signal to bear down, 
and some twenty minutes after the signal to 
engage. In point of numbers the two fleets 
were equal; but the French ships were 
larger, carried heavier guns and more men. 
A comparison of the two shows that the 
English flagship Ramillies, of 90 guns, threw 
a broadside of 842 lbs., while the French 
flagship Foudroyant, of 80 guns, threw a 
broadside of 1,0001bs. The difference through- 
out was in favour of the French, but by no 
means so much as was afterwards said ; and 
in point of fact, the difference, whatever it 
was, in no way aflected the result; for the 
French stood entirely on the defensive. This 
was their great advantage; for while the 
English were running down to the attack 
from the position to windward, Byng insisted 
on stopping to dress his line, which was thus 
unduly exposed. The van, under Rear- 
admiral West, did, indeed, bear down as or- 
dered, and engage at very close quarters ; 
but the rear, under the commander-in-chief, 
backed their topsails, got thrown into dis- 
order, and never came within effective gun- 
shot. The ships in the van, thus unsupported, 
sustained great loss, and the whole I’rench 
line, which had been lying by with their 
main topsails square, filled, and passing slowly 
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the disabled English ships, fired their broad- 
sides into them, then wore in succession and 
reformed on the other tack. When Byng 
extricated his rear from the confusion into 
which he had himself thrown it, he found 
his van so shattered as to be incapable of 
forming line and renewing the action. The 
French, on their side, remained as before on 
the defensive, and as they were not attacked, 
there was no further fighting. During the 
night the fleets separated; and after waiting 
four days to refit, Byng summoned a council 
of war, the resolutions of which seemed to 
him to warrant his leaving Minorca to its 
fate, and he accordingly returned with the 
fleet to Gibraltar. When the news of the 
defeat reached England the wrath of the 
ministry and the fury of the populace were 
excessive. Hawke was at once sent out to 
supersede Byng, and send him home under 
arrest. He arrived at Spithead on 26 July. 
He was forthwith conveyed to Greenwich, 
and kept there, in a room in the hospital, 
under close and ignominious arrest. He was 
ordered to be tried by court-martial, and the 
court accordingly met at Portsmouth on 
28 Dec. After continuous sitting till 27 Jan. 
1757 this court pronounced that Admiral 
Byng had not done his utmost to relieve St. 
Philip’s Castle, which it was his duty to re- 
lieve; had not done his utmost to take, 
seize, and destroy the enemy’s ships which 
it was his duty to engage, or to assist those 
of his majesty’s ships which it was his duty 
to assist. For this neglect of duty the court 
adjudged him to fall under part of the 12th 
article of war, and according to the stress of 
that article sentenced him todeath. To this 
sentence they added an earnest recommenda- 
tion to mercy, on the grounds that they did 
not believe the admiral’s misconduct arose 
either from cowardice or disaffection, and that 
they had passed the sentence only because the 
law, in prescribing death, left no alternative 
to the court. The king refused to entertain 
this recommendation, and the sentence was 
carried out. Byng was shot on the quarter- 
deck of the Monarque, in Portsmouth Har- 
bour, 14 March 1757. He was M.P. for 
Rochester from 1751 till death. 

The strife of parties was at the time ex- 
ceedingly bitter, and it suited the opponents 
of the ministry, past and present, to urge 
that Byng was being executed as a cloak to 
ministerial neglect. They thus made com- 
mon cause with the personal friends of Byng, 
and a furious outcry was raised, not so much 
against the sentence as against the execution, 
which was roundly denounced as ‘a judicial 
murder.’ And this phrase, having caught 
the popular fancy, has been repeated over 
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and over again with parrot-like accuracy. 
Another statement, less sweeping but wholly 
incorrect, has also been often repeated, and 
has been accepted by even serious historians: 
it is said that Admiral Byng was shot for 
‘an error in judgment,’ a fault which, as Lord 
Macaulay has properly shown, may be a very 
good reason for not employing a man again, 
but does not amount toa crime. It is mght, 
therefore, to point out that neither in the 
charge against Admiral Byng, nor in the 
article of war under which he was found 
guilty, nor in the sentence pronounced on him, 
is there a single word about ‘error in judg- 
ment.’ The language of the article is perfectly 
clear and explicit, limiting its scope to those 
persons who shall commit the offences detailed 
‘through cowardice, negligence, or disaffec- 
tion.’ When, therefore, the court found Byng 
guilty under this article, and at the same 
time acquitted him of cowardice and disaf- 
fection, it did really, and with all the plain- 
ness of which the English language is 
capable, find him guilty of negligence—of 
negligence so gross as to be in the highest 
degree criminal. This being the decision of 
the court, the only question is, Should the 
sentence have been carried out? But the fact 
is that the court did not and could not give 
any reason for its recommendation except the 
severity of the law; and to this point the most 
rational of Byng’s friends applied themselves. 
Admiral West, urging it on his cousin, Lord 
Temple, the first lord of the admiralty, wrote: 
‘The court have convicted him, not for cowar- 
dice nor for treachery, but for misconduct, an 
offence never till now thought capital, and 
now, it seems, only made so because no alter- 
native of punishment was found in that 
article they bring him under,’ On this it 
may be remarked that West, and all Byng’s 
supporters, insisting on the novelty, the un- 
heard-of nature of the sentence, and the 
severity of the law which permitted no alter- 
native, or the absurdity of the law which took 
all discretionary power from the court, lost 
sight of the fact that it was the gross abuse of 
this discretionary power in ascoreof instances 
during the last war which had forced the par- 
liament to abolish it; that absolute necessity 
had led to the passing of this stringent act 
only eight years before, and that, as these had 
been years of peace, it was still in effect new. 
It was unfortunate for Byng that he should 
be the first to feel its severity and its strin- 
gency: it was unfortunate for the country 
that it should have been goaded to an act so 
severe and stringent: but having passed 
that act, to have shrunk from the first occa- 
sion of giving it effect would have been im- 
becile. 
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When parliament refused to interfere, and 
the king finally rejected the recommendation 
to mercy, the admiral was left for execution, 
and in face of the inevitable walked to his 


death with a calm and noble bearing. His | 
misconduct might be due to a want of reso- | 
lution, to an unnerving sense of responsibility, 
or possibly, even probably, to a feeling of, 
disgust at the government which had sent 
him out with a command so limited when it. 
might have given him a force that would | 


have swept the Mediterranean. But this 
want of temper, of confidence, of resolution, 
though leading to criminal misconduct, was 
not cowardice, certainly not that type of 
cowardice of which the court acquitted him, 
that cowardice which regards death or per- 
sonal danger as the most terrible of evils. 
Of this, in his last moments, Admiral Byng 
showed himself entirely free. His demea- 
nour on the Monarque’s quarter-deck has 
been the theme of many a panegyrist; and 
though panegyric on Admiral Byng seems 
strangely misplaced, it may be most truly 
said of him 
Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it. 


Admiral Byng was never married. His 
remains were buried in the family vault at 
Southill, with a monumental inscription in 
which even the usual license is somewhat 
exceeded. 

[Official Documents in the Public Record 
Office; Brit. Mus. Addl. MS. 31959, a statement 
of the case against Byng, prepared, apparently, 
for Lord Chancellor Hardwicke; Minutes of the 


_Court-martial (published by order, fol. 1757). 


The copy of this in the British Museum (6808, 
g 1 (2)) is bound up with many other papers 
of great interest, including a series of plans of 
the engagement, a picture of the execution, and 
a portrait; Beatson’s Nay. and Mil. Memoirs, 
vol. i.; Walpole’s Mem. of George II, vol. ii. 
The literature on the subject of Byng’s execution 
is most voluminous. The list under Byng’s name 
occupies four pagesinthe British Museum printed 
Catalogue, and this is a very small portion of 
the whole. The number of contemporary pamph- 
lets on each side of the question, for the most 

art equally scurrilous, is very great; but they 
oe no historical value, and the same may be 
said of most modern criticisms. Sir John Bar- 
row, in his Life of Anson, discusses the subject 
at some length, but with so little care that he 
bases a grave objection to the court-martial on 
the junior rank of the president, Vice-admiral 
Smith, and names as the three from whom the 
selection ought to haye been made Admiral 
Steuart, who was at the time on his deathbed, 
and died on 30 March 1757, Admiral Martin, 
who died 17 Sept. 1756, two months before the 
vonyening of the court, and the Hon. George 
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Clinton, who had retired from active s 
more than sixteen years. | 


ervice for 
pearls 

BYNG, Sir JOHN, Eart oF Strarrorp 
(1772-1860), general, was the third son of 
Major George Byng of Wrotham Park, Mid- 
dlesex, and M.P. for that county, a grandson of 
Admiral Sir George Byng, first Viscount Tor- 
rington [q. v. ], by Anne Connolly, daughter of 
Lady Anne Wentworth, who was eventually 
co-heiress of the last Earl of Strafford of the 
second creation. He was born in 1772, and 
entered the army as ensign in the 33rd regi- 
ment on 80 Sept. 1793, and was promoted 
lieutenant on 1 Dec. 1793 and captain on 
24 May 1794. With the 33rd, then com- 
manded by Colonel Wellesley, he served in 
the disastrous campaigns in Flanders of 
1793-5 and throughout the retreat to Bremen, 
and was wounded at the skirmish of Gelder- 
malsen. In 1797 he was appointed aide-de- 
camp to General Vyse, then commanding the 
southern district of Ireland, and was much 
engaged in the suppression of the rebellion of 
1798 in Ireland, when he was again wounded. 
In 1799 he became major in the 60th regi- 
ment, and in 1800 lieutenant-colonel of the 
29th, and in 1804 he exchanged into the 
3rd guards, with which he served in Hanover 
in 1805, at Copenhagen in 1807, and in the 
Walcheren expedition in 1809. In 1810 he 
was promoted colonel, and in 1811 ordered to 
join the army under Lord Wellington in 
Portugal. On 7 July 1811 the Duke of York 
wrote to Lord Wellington recommending 
him warmly ( Wellington Supplementary Des- 
patches, vil. 177), and shortly after Colonel 
Byng’s arrival in Portugal in September 1811 
he was posted to the command of a brigade 
in the second division under General Hill, 
and retained it until the end of the Peninsular 
war. 

He was with Hill’s corps in Estremadura 
and Andalusia, and so was not present at the 
battle of Salamanca. In 1818 his brigade 
was hotly engaged at Vittoria, and was at- 
tacked by Soult at the pass of Roncesvalles, 
when that marshal tried to break through 
Wellington’s lines, and though Byng had to 
fall back on Sorauren, his heroic resistance 
enabled Wellington to concentrate enough 
troops to beat the French. He was engaged 
in the attack on the entrenched camp on 
the Nivelle, where he was wounded, at the 
passage of the Nive at Cambo, before 
Bayonne. For his conduct at this battle he 
was afterwards ‘permitted to bear as an 
honourable augmentation to his arms the 
colours of the 31st regiment, which he planted 
in the enemy’s lines, as an especial mark in 
appreciation of the signal intrepidity and 
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heroic valour displayed by him in the action | 
fought at Mougerre, near Bayonne, on 18 Dee. | 
1813.’ Major-general Byng, as he had been | 
promoted on 4 June 1813, continued to com- 
mand his brigade on the right of the army | 
throughout the advance on Toulouse, and | 
was present at the actions at Espellette and 
Garris, at the battle of Orthes, the storming , 
of the camp of Aire, and the battle of Tou- 
louse, and on the conclusion of the war was | 
made K.C.B. and K.T.S._Byng commanded 
the second brigade of the first or guards 
division under General Cooke at Waterloo, | 
and after the battle his brigade headed the 
advance into France, took Péronne, occupied | 
the heights of Montmartre, and formed part 
of the army of occupation. 

Byng saw no more service. In 1819 he 
received the command of the northern dis- 
trict; he was colonel of the York Infantry 
Volunteers 1815-16, of the 10th West In- 
dian regiment 1816-19, and in 1822 of the 
2nd West India regiment; in 18265 he was pro- 
moted lieutenant-general, and in 1828 re- 
ceived the colonelcy of the 29th regiment. In 
1828 he became commander-in-chief of the 
forces in Ireland and was sworn a privy coun- 
cillor of that kingdom. In 1832 he was made 
governor of Londonderry and Culmore, but 
he resigned his Irish command in 18381 to 
enter the House of Commons as M.P. for 
Poole. As one of the very few distinguished 
generals who supported the Reform Bill, he 
was looked upon with especial favour by 
Lord Melbourne, and was created by him in 
1835 Baron Strafford of Harmondsworth, 
county Middlesex. His elder son held office 
under Lord Melbourneand Lord John Russell, 
and his services were recompensed by his 
father, the old general, being created Earl of 
Strafford and Viscount Enfield in 1847. He 
had been made a G.C.B. in 1828, a G.C.H. 
in 1831, and a Knight of Maria Theresa of 
Austria and of St. George of Russia after 
the battle of Waterloo, and in 1841 he was 
promoted fullgeneral. In 1850 he succeeded 
the Duke of Cambridge as colonel of the 
Coldstream guards, in 1855 he was made a 
field-marshal, and on 3 June 1860 he died at 
his residence in London. 

[Wellington Despatches; Royal Military Ca- 
lendar; Times, June 1860.] Jel, WE fS). 

BYNG, THOMAS (d. 1599), master of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, matriculated as a 
sizar at Peterhouse in May 1552; proceeded 
B.A. in 1556, was admitted fellow of his 
college 7 Feb. 1557-8, and commenced M.A. 
1559, and LL.D. 1570. In 1564, when Eliza- 
beth visited Cambridge, Byng made a Latin 
oration in her presence on the excellence of 
2 monarchical government; the speech is 
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rinted in Nichols’s ‘Progresses’ (iii. 63). 
He was proctor in the same year, and on 
2 March 1564-5 became public orator. He 
was incorporated M.A. of Oxford on 6 Sept. 
1566, while Queen Elizabeth was on 4 visit 
to that university. Byng became prebendary 


‘of York18 Jan. 1566-7; masterof Clare Hall, 


Cambridge, 1571; vice-chancellor of the uni- 


| versity 1572 and 1578; amember of the college 


of civilians 21 April 1572; regius professor 
of the civil law at Cambridge 18 March 
1573-4; a special commissioner for the vi- 
sitation of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
13 July 1576; visitor of Ely Cathedral 
6 Sept. 1593, and dean of the peculiars of 
Canterbury and dean of arches 24 July 1595. 
On 27 July 1578, with other dignitaries of 
the university, he visited the queen at Audley, 
and for a second time read a Latin oration 
in her presence. He died in December 1599, 
and was buried 23 Dec. at Hackney Church, 
Middlesex. By his wife, Catherine (1553- 
1627), he had ten sons and two daughters. 
Besides writing the orations mentioned above 
Byng edited Carr’s translations from Demo- 
sthenes (1571), and contributed Latin and 
Greek verses to Wilson’s translation of De- 
mosthenes(1570), and to the university collec- 
tions issued on the restoration of Bucer and 
Fagius (1560), and on the death of Sir Philip 
Sidney (1587). Many of Byng’s official letters 
and publications are preserved among the 
university archives at Cambridge. 

[Cooper’s Athenee Cantab. ii. 279-80, 551; 
Coote’s Civilians, 49; Wood's Fasti, ed. Bliss, i. 
173; Le Neve’s Fasti Angl. Eccl.] 8. L. 


BYNHAM, SIMON. [See Binyam.] 


BYNNEMAN, HENRY (d. 1583), prin- 
ter, was apprenticed to Richard Harrison, 
printer, on 24 June 1560. His master died 
in 1562, and he apparently served the re- 
mainder of his apprenticeship with Reginald 
Wolfe. He became a liveryman of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company 30 June 1578. He seems 
to have opened a shop in Paternoster Row as 
early as 1566. He afterwards moved to the 
sign of the Mermaid in Knightrider Street, 
and finally to Thames Street, near Baynard’s 
Castle. Archbishop Parker encouraged him 
in many ways, allowed him to open a shed 
at the north-west door of St. Paul’s, at the 
sign of the ‘Three Wells,’ and asked Burgh- 
ley to allow him to print ‘a few usual Latin 
books for the use of grammarians, as Terence, 
Virgil, Tulley’s offices, &c., a thing not done 
herein England before or veryrarely ’(Srrypx, 
Parker, i. 552). In 1580 Bynneman was 
called to the bar of the House of Commons 
for having published in behalf of Arthur Hall, 
M.P. for Grantham, a libel on Sir Robert Bell, 
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the late speaker of the house, and on other 
members. ‘The book was suppressed. Byn- 
neman gave his testimony against Hall. Hall 
alone was punished (D’Ewes, Journals of 
Parliaments under Elizabeth, pp. 291-809). 
Bynneman died in 1588. 

Bynneman’s publications were very nume- 
rous and of varied character. His name first 
appears in print on the title-page of Robert 
Crowley’s ‘Apologie or Defence, in 1566. 
The ‘ Manuall of Epictetus’ in English was 
his second publication, followed by the second 
volume of Paynter’s ‘Palace of Pleasure’ in 
the same year. Bynneman was the publisher 
of George Turberville s ‘ Booke of Faulconrie’ 
(1575) and ‘Noble Arte of Venerie’ (1575) ; 
of George Gascoigne’s ‘ Poems’ (1575-6), and 
of Gabriel Harvey’s Latin works (1577-8). 
He printed the first edition of Holinshed’s 
‘Chronicles’ in 1574, and had licenses for 
printing several Latin and Greek books. In 
1583 ‘the first foure bookes of Virgil’s 
« Aineis,”’ by Richard Stanihurst, bears his 
imprint. 

His usual device is a mermaid in an oval 
cartouch, with the motto ‘Omnia tempus 
habet ;’ but he often employed in his earlier 
publications the device of a brazen serpent, 
which was the property of his master, Regi- 
nald Wolfe; in his later books he often 
used ‘a doe passant on a half wreath, with 
the motto ‘Cerva charissima et gratissima 
hinnulus prod.’ 

[Ames’s Typographical Antiquities (ed. Her- 
bert), ii. 965 et seq.; Arber’s Transcript of Sta- 
tioners’ Registers, i. passim; Bullen’s Cat. of 
Books in Brit. Mus. before 1640; Bigmore and 
Wyman’s Bibliography of Printing, 96.] Bice 


BYRD, WILLIAM (1540-1623), mu- 
sical composer, is generally supposed to have 
been the son of Thomas Byrd, a gentleman 
in the Chapel Royal under Edward VI and 
Mary. This statement is pure conjecture; 
there were several families who bore the 
same name at this period. The only eyvi- 
dence corroborative of it is that William 
Byrd’s second son was named Thomas, pos- 
sibly after his grandfather. Similarly it has 
been said that ‘in the year 1554 he was 
senior chorister of St. Paul’s, and conse- 
quently about fifteen or sixteen years old ; 
and his name occurs at the head of the school 
in a petition for the restoration of certain 
obits and benefactions which had been seized 
under the Act for the Suppression of Col- 
leges and Hospitals in the preceding reign’ 
(RuoBavrt, Some Account of William Byrd 
and his Works, prefixed to the reprint of 
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tiquarian Society in 1841); but even this 
detailed statement cannot be verified, as the 
petition is not to be found in the Public Re- 
cords, and the proceedings referring to the 
pensions in the exchequer (Queen’s Remem- 
brancer, Memoranda Rolls, 1 and 2 Phil. and 
Mary, 232, 238, 262 6) do not contain the 
name of William Byrd, though two other 
choristers named John and Simon Byrd are 


mentioned. It is more probable that he was 
a native of Lincoln and a descendant of Henry 
Byrd or Birde, mayor of Newcastle, who diea 
at Lincoln 13 July 1512, and was buried in 
the cathedral. All thatis known for certain 
| of Byrd’s early life is that he was ‘bred up to 
musick under Thomas Tallis’ (Woop, Bod- 
leian MS. 19 D. (4), No. 106), and was ap- 
pointed organist of Lincoln probably as early 
as 1563. On 25 Jan. 1569 Robert Parsons, 
gentleman of the Chapel Royal, was drowned 
at Newark-upon-Trent, and on 22 Feb. follow- 
ing Byrd was sworn inhis place. The entry 
in the Chapel Royal Cheque Book records that 
he wasfrom Lincoln. On 14 Sept. 1568 he was 
married at St. Margaret’s-in-the-Close, Lin- 
coln, to Julian (or, as her name otherwise ap- 
pears, Ellen), daughter of one ‘ M. Birley of 
| Lincolnshire’ ( Visetation of Essex, 1634, Harl. 
Soc. Publications, vol. xiii.) Itispossiblethat 
immediately on his appointment at the Chapel 
Royal Byrd did not leave Lincoln. At all 
events he must have kept up some sort of 
connection with the place, for on 7 Dec. 1572 
the Chapter Records chronicle the appoint- 
;}ment of Thomas Butler as master of the 
‘choristers and organist, ‘on y® nomination 
;and commendation of Mr. William Byrd.’ 
In London Byrd seems rapidly to have made 
his way, sharing with Tallis the honorary 
post of organist of the Chapel Royal. On 
22 Jan. 1575 Elizabeth granted the two com- 
| posers and the survivors of them a license to 
print and sell music, English or foreign, and 
, to rule, print, and sell music-paper for twenty- 
one years, all other printers being forbidden 
‘to infringe this patent under a penalty of 
| forty shillings (ARBER, Zranscript of the 
Stationers’ Registers, ii. 15), This monopoly 
has generally been considered to have been 
very productive to the patentees, but that it 
was not so regarded by contemporary printers 
is proved by a passage in a petition relating 
to these vexatious restrictions, which was 
written in 1582: ‘Bird and Tallys, her maies- 
ties servauntes, haue musike bokes with note, 
which the complainantes confesse they wold 
‘not print nor be furnished to print though 
‘there were no preuilege’ (7b. p. 775). The 
first work which Byrd published (if the un- 
dated masses are excepted) was a collection 


Byrd’s Mass, published by the Musical An- | of motets, ‘Cantiones, que ab argumente 
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sacree vocantur, quinque et sex partium.’ Part 
of these were written by Byrd and part by 
his master, Tallis. The book was dedicated 
to Elizabeth and printed by Thomas Vau- 
trollier; it appeared in 1575. Prefixed are 
eulogistic verses by Richard Mulcaster and 
Ferdinando Richardson, and at the end is an 
epitome of the patent granted to the authors. 
In 1578 Byrd was living at Harlington in 
Middlesex, where he had a house until 1588, 
and possibly for longer. Like most of the 
members of the Chapel Royal, although out- 
wardly he had conformed to the state reli- 
gion, yet he remained throughout his life a 
catholic at heart. The first evidence we have 
of this is a quotation given by Dr. Rimbault 
(Grove, Dict. of Music, i. 287 6) from a list 
of places frequented by recusants near Lon- 
don, in which his name occurs as living at 
Harlington in 1581, and ‘in another entry 
he is set down as a friend and abettor of 
those beyond the sea, and is said to be re- 
siding with Mr. Lister, over against St. Dun- 
stan’s, or at the Lord Padgette’s house at 
Draighton.’ It was probably on account of 
his religion that he lived all his life some 
way out of London, where he would be less 
likely to attract attention. About 1579 Byrd 
set a three-part song, ‘ Preces Deo fundamus,’ 
in Thomas Legge’s Latin play ‘ Richardus IIL’ 
(Harl. MS. 2412). In 1685 Tallis died, 
and under the terms of the patent the mo- 
nopoly of printing music became Byrd’s sole 
property. Accordingly, during the next few 
years he seems to have been unusually active 
in composition. His first important work 
was entitled ‘ Psalmes, Sonets, and Songs of 
Sadnes and Pietie, made into Musicke of fiue 
parts: whereof, some of them going abroade 
among diuers, in vntrue coppies, are heere 
truely corrected, and th’ other being Songs 
very rare and newly composed, are heere 
published, for the recreation of all such as 
delight in Musicke.’ This work (consisting 
of five part-books) was published by Thomas 
Easte, ‘the assigne of W. Byrd, in 1588. 
Rimbault (Bibliotheca Madrigaliana, p. 1) 
mentions another edition without date; pro- 
bably this is the one referred to in an entry 
in the Stationers’ Company’s Registers (AR- 
BER, Transcript, ii. 477) as being already in 
print on 6 Nov. 1587. The work is dedicated 


to Sir Christopher Hatton; at the back of | 


the title are eight quaint ‘ Reasons briefely 
set downe by th’ auctor to perswade euery 
one to learne to sing.’ In the same year 
(1588) Byrd contributed two madrigals to a 
collection made by one N. Yonge, entitled, 
‘Musica Transalpina. Madrigals translated 
out of foure, fiue, and sixe parts, chosen out 
of diuers excellent Authors, with the first 
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and second part of La Verginella, made by 
Maister Byrd, vpon two Stanz’s of Ariosto, 
and brought to speake English with the rest.’ 
By this it will be seen that he was the com- 
poser of the first English madrigal. In the 
following year Byrd published two important 
works. ‘The first was entitled ‘Songs of 
sundrie natures, some of grauitie, and others 
of mirth, fit for all companies and voyces.’ 
This consists of six part-books, and is dedi- 
cated to Sir Henry Cary, lord Hunsdon. It 
was published by Thomas Easte, and a second 
edition appeared in 1610, published by Easte’s 
widow, Lucretia, ‘the assigne of William 
Barley.’ The second work was the ‘ Liber 
Primus Sacrarum Cantionum quinque vo- 
cum,’ which was published by Easte on 25 Oct., 
and dedicated to the Earl of Worcester. An 
edition in score of this was published by the 
Musical Antiquarian Society in 1842. In 
1590 Byrd contributed two settings of ‘ This 
sweet and merry month of May’ to Thomas 
Watson’s ‘First Sett of Italian Madrigalls 
Englished,’ and in 1591 (4 Noy.) he pub- 
lished the ‘ Liber Secundus Sacrarum Can- 
tionum,’ dedicated to Lord Lumley. These 
printed books do not by any means represent 
all that Byrd produced at this period of his 
career. As a composer of music for the vir- 
ginals—the English equivalent for the spinet 
—he was indefatigable, and fortunately many 
collections of these characteristic pieces are 
still in existence, though but few of them 
have been printed. The most important are 
the manuscript in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, wrongly known as ‘Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Virginal Book,’ which contains an im- 
mense number of Byrd’s compositions, and 
the beautiful manuscript ‘Ladye Nevell’s 


| Booke,’ belonging to the Marquis of Aber- 


gavenny, which consists entirely of Byrd's 
virginal lessons, and was copied by John 
Baldwin, a singing-man of Windsor, who 
finished the volume on 11 Sept. 1591 (Grove, 
Dict. of Music, iii. 805 et seq.) In April 
1592 Byrd was still living at Harlington, but 
about 1593 he became possessed of the re- 
mainder of a lease of Stondon Place, Essex, 
an estate belonging to William Shelley, who 
was shortly afterwards convicted of high 
treason. The property was sequestrated, and 
on 15 July 1595 Byrd obtained a crown lease 
of it for the lives of his eldest son Christopher 
and his daughters Elizabeth and Rachel. 


| William Shelley, the rightful owner, died 


about 1601, and his heir paid a large sum 
for the restoration of his lands in 1604, 
whereupon Shelley’s widow attempted to 
oust Byrd from Stondon, which formed part 
of her jointure. This drew from James I a 
letter of remonstrance (State Papers, Dom. 
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James I, Add. Ser. vol. xxxvi.), commanding 
her to permit Byrd quietly to enjoy the pos- 
session of the property; but in spite of this 
Mrs, Shelley persevered, and four years later 
(27 Oct. 1608) she presented a petition to 
the Earl of Salisbury, praying for the resto- 
ration to her of Stondon Place, and setting 
forth in an enclosure eight grievances against 
Byrd. The chief of these are that Byrd 
in 1608 began a suit against Mrs. Shelley to 
force her to ratify the lease he had from 
Elizabeth; but being unsuccessful, he com- 
bined with the individuals who held her 
other jointure lands to maintain suits against 
her, and when all these had submitted ex- 
cept ‘one Petiver,’ who also finally sub- 
mitted, ‘the said Bird did give him vile and 
bitter words;’ that when told that he had 
no right to the property, he replied ‘that yf 
he could not hould it by right, he would 
holde it by might;’ that he had cut down 
much timber, and for six years had paid no 
rent (7d. vol. xxxvii.) Mrs. Shelley died in 
1609, and the long dispute was settled by 
Byrd’s buying Stondon Place in the names 
of John and Thomas Petre, charging part of 
the property with a payment to himself of 20/. 
for his life, with remainder to his second son 
Thomas—an arrangement which gave rise to 
further litigation after his death. While 
Byrd was in the possession of lands belong- 
ing to a recusant, and was actively engaged 
in performing his duties in the Chapel Royal, 
where he was present at the coronation of 
James I, he was not only being presented 
with his family for popish practices before 
the archidiaconal court of Essex, but he had 
actually been excommunicated since 1598. 
From 1605 until 1612, and probably later, it 
was regularly recorded that the Byrd family 
were ‘papisticall recusants.’ Mrs. Byrd in 
particular, if the reports of the minister and 
churchwardens of Stondon are to be believed, 
seems to have been very zealous in making 
converts. 

In 1600 Byrd contributed instrumental 
music to ‘ Parthenia,’ a collection of virginal 
lessons by Bull, Orlando Gibbons, and Byrd. 


On 15 Oct. 1603 Easte published ‘ Medulla | 


Musicke. Sucked out of the sappe of 
Two [of] the most famous Musitians that 


euer were in this land, namely Master, 


Wylliam Byrd . . . and Master Alfonso 
Ferabosco . . . either of whom having made 
40te geverall waies (without contention), 
shewing most rare and intricate skill in 
2 partes in one vpon the playne songe 
“ Miserere.” The which at the request of a 
friend is most plainly sett in severall distinct 
partes to be sunge (with moore ease and vn- 
derstanding of the lesse skilful), by Master 
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Thomas Robinson,’ &c.(ARBER, Transcript of 
Stationers’ Registers, iii. 247). All copies of 
this work seem to have disappeared, and its 
existence was only revealed by the publica- 
tion of the entry in the Stationers’ Registers. 
Thomas Morley (Introduction, ed. 1608, p. 
115) mentions how Byrd (‘never without 
reverence to be named of musicians’) and 
Ferabosco had a friendly contention, each 
one judging his rival’s work, and he adds 
that they both set a plain song forty different 
ways; but it was not previously known 
that the result of their labours had been 
printed. In 1607 appeared the first and se- 
cond books of ‘ Gradualia, seu Cantionum 
Sacrarum,’ &c., of which the first book was 
dedicated to the Earl of Northampton in 
terms which seem to imply that the author 
had received some special protection or bene- 
fit from that nobleman: ‘Te habui, atque 
etiam (ni fallor) habeo, in afflictis familize 
mez rebus benignissimum patronum,’ In 
the same dedication Byrd alludes to the in- 
crease in the salaries of the gentlemen of the 
chapel which was obtained by the earl’s help 
in 1604. A second edition of this book ap- 
peared in 1610. The second book of the 
‘Gradualia’ is dedicated to Lord Petre; a 
second edition was issued by the author in 
1610. In 1611 appeared ‘Psalmes, Songs, 
and Sonnets: some solemne, others joyfull, 
framed to the life of the Words: Fit for 
Voyces or Viols, &c.’ This work was dedi- 
cated to Francis, earl of Cumberland, and 
contains a quaintly written address by the 
author ‘to all true louers of musicke.’ The 
last work which Byrd contributed to was 
Sir William Leighton’s ‘ Teares or Lamenta- 
cions of a Sorrowfull Soule’ (1614), in which 
four of his sacred vocal compositions are 
contained, Byrd’s death took place (pro- 
bably at Stondon) on 4 July 1623. It is re- 
corded in the ‘Chapel Royal Cheque Book’ 
as that of a‘ father of musicke,’ a title which 
refers as much to his age as to the venera- 
tion in which he was held by his contempo- 
raries, a feeling which was expressed by 
Peacham (Compleat Gentleman, ed. 1622, 
p. 100) as follows: ‘In Motets, and Musicke 
of pietie and deuotion, as well for the honour 
of our Nation, as the merit of the Man, I 
preferre aboue all other our Phenir, M. 
William Byrd, whom in that kind, I know 
not whether any may equall. I am sure, 
none excell, euen by the iudgement of France 
and Italy. ... His Cantiones Sacre, as also 
his Graduala, are meere Angelicall and 
Diuine; and being of himselfe naturally dis- 
posed to Grauitie and Pietie, his veine is not 
so much for light Madrigals or Canzonets, 
yet his Virginella, and some others in his 
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first set, cannot be mended by the best Italian 
ofthem all.’ In addition to the works already 
mentioned, Byrd wrote three masses, for 
three, four, and five voices respectively. These 
were all printed without title-pages, pro- 
bably in 1588, and have been published in 
modern editions. Manuscript compositions 
by Byrd are to be found in the British 
Museum, Fitzwilliam Museum, Buckingham | 
Palace, Lambeth Palace, Music School (Ox- 
ford), Christ Church (Oxford), and Peter- 
house (Cambridge) collections. According 
to an old tradition (alluded to in some pre-' 
fatory verses to Blow’s ‘ Amphion Anglicus’) | 
a canon by Byrd is preservedinthe Vatican, 
engraved on a golden plate; this has gene- 
rally been supposed to be the well-known 
‘Non nobis, Domine,’ the authorship of 
which is usually ascribed to Byrd. 

Byrd’s arms were three stags’ heads ca- 
boshed, a canton ermine, and not those en-, 
graved in the Musical Antiquarian Society’s | 
edition of the mass. By his wife, Ellen Bir- 
ley, he had six children: 1. Christopher, 
who married Catherine, daughter of Thomas 
Moore of Bamborough, Yorkshire, and had a 
son named Thomas, who wasliving at Stondon 
in 1634; 2. Thomas, who was a musician, 
and lived at Drury Lane; he acted as deputy | 
to John Bull [q. v.] at Gresham College and 
was alive in 1651; 3. Elizabeth, who married 
twice (her husbands’ names were John 
Jackson and Burdett); 4. Rachel, who mar- 
ried (1) — Hook, by whom she had two chil- 
dren, William, and Katherine, wife of Michael 
Walton, and (2) Edward Biggs; 5. Mary, 
who married 3 Henry Hawksworth, by) 
whom she had four sons, and (2) Thomas 
Faulconbridge; and 6, Anne, who died 
young. A portrait of him—which was pro- 
bably imaginary—was engraved by Vander- 
gucht for a projected ‘ History of Music’ by 
N. Haym, a work which never appeared. 


[The documents quoted above from the State 
Papers and Archidecanal Records were printed 
by the writer in the Musical Review (1883), 
Nos. 19, 20, 21; Cheque Book of the Chapel 
Royal (Camden Soc. 1872), pp. 2, 10, 183; in- 
formation from the Rev. A. R. Maddison and Mr, 
W. H. Cummings; Registers of Harlington ; 
authorities quoted above. ] Wrens: 


BYRHTFERTH, less correctly written 
BRIDFERTH (7. 1000), mathematician, 
was a monk (in priest’s orders) of the abbey | 
of Ramsey, and studied under the cele-| 
brated Abbo of Fleury, who taught there for | 
two years. Leland mentions that Byrht- | 
ferth was described by some as a monk of | 
Thorney, and it has been conjectured that he | 
may have originally belonged to that monas- 
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tery, and migrated to Ramsey soon after the 
foundation of the abbey there about 970. 
He subsequently became the head of the 
Ramsey school, and his extant works have 
for the most part the appearance of being 
notes of his lectures to his pupils. From a 
passage in his commentary on Beeda’s work, 
‘De Temporum Ratione,’ it appears that he 
had travelled in France, as he mentions an 
observation on the length of shadows which 
he had made at Thionville (‘in Gallia in loco 
qui Teotonis villa dicitur’). 

The only undisputed writings of Byrht- 
ferth which have hitherto been printed are 
his commentaries on four treatises of Beda 
(‘De Temporum Ratione,’ ‘De Natura Rerum,’ 
“De Indigitatione,’ and ‘De Ratione Uncia- 
rum’), which may be found in the edition 


| of Beda published at Cologne in 1612. Con- 


sidering the age in which they were written, 
these commentaries display a surprising de- 
gree of scientific knowledge, and the wide 
range of classical reading which they exhibit 
is perhaps still more remarkable. Some in- 
teresting extracts from them are given in 
Wright’s ‘ Biographia Britannica Literaria.’ 

Bale ascribes to Byrhtferth two works, 
entitled respectively, ‘De Principiis Mathe- 
maticis’ and ‘ De Institutione Monachorum.’ 
Of these writings no trace is known to exist ; 
but a manuscript in the Bodleian Library 
(Ashmole, 328) contains a treatise of Byrht- 
ferth’s, bearing the title ‘Computus Lati- 
norum ac Grecorum MHebreorumque et 
fHgyptiorum necnon et Anglorum.’ This 
work is written in Latin, with an Anglo- 
Saxon translation at the foot of each page. 
From the account given of this manuscript 
by Dr. Stubbs in the introduction to his 
‘ Memorials of St. Dunstan, it would appear 
to be well worthy of publication, as affording 
valuable information respecting the state 
of scientific knowledge among the Anglo- 
Saxons, and the methods of teaching adopted 
in their schools. It contains the following 
couplet, which is interesting as being probably 
the earliest attempt at imitating the classical 
hexameter in English : 


Cum nu, Halig Gast! 
gewurthod, 
Gyf thine gyfe there tungan the thu gyfst gyfe 


on gereorde, 


Butan the ne bist thu 


From the terms in which Abbo is mentioned 
(‘Abbo dignz memorize’), it may be inferred 


i that this work was not written until after 


his death, which occurred in 1004; and the 
reference to ‘ Hadnoth the bishop’ (of Dor- 


| chester) seems to point to a date a few years 


later. 
Another work which is usually attributed 
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to Byrhtferth is a life of St. Dunstan, the 
writer of which calls himself ‘ B. presbyter.’ 
The conjecture that this initial stands for 
Byrhtferth is due to Mabillon, who had seen 
the ‘Life,’ but did not consider it worth 
while to print it. He gives, however, some 
extracts from it in his preface and notes to 
the ‘ Life of Dunstan’ by Osbern, and it has 
been published in the ‘Acta Sanctorum’ of 
the Bollandists, and in Dr. Stubbs’s ‘ Memo- 
rials of St. Dunstan.’ Mabillon’s suggestion 
appears at first sight highly plausible, as 
Byrhtferth in the ‘Computus’ describes 
himself as ‘ presbyter,’ and his master Abbo 
had intimate relations with Dunstan. The 


wretched Latinity and the bombastic style | 


of the ‘Life,’ however, cannot easily be re- 
conciled with the supposition of Byrhtferth’s 
authorship. Dr. Stubbs has furnished some 
other arguments, which appear to be decisive 
against Mabillon’s conjecture, although his 
attempt to show that the author of the ‘ Life’ 
was a continental Saxon can scarcely be con- 
sidered successful. 


[Bale’s Script. Ill. Maj. Brit. (Basle edition), 
138; Pits, De Angliz Scriptoribus, 178; Tan- 
ner’s Bibl. Brit. 125; Wright’s Biog. Brit. Lit. 
i. 174; Memorials of St. Dunstan (ed. Stubbs), 
introd. p. xix; Beda’s Works (Cologne edition, 
1612), ii. 103 et al.] H. B. 


BYRNE, ANNEFRANCES(1775-1837), 
flower-painter, was born in 1775 in London, 
and was the eldest daughter of William 
Byrne, engraver [q. v.] She early became one 
of her father’s pupils and assistants, etching 
for him and preparing his work. She also 
had some proficiency in fruit-painting, and 
exhibited a fruit-piece at the Academy in her 
twenty-first year, 1796, after which date pic- 
tures of hers appeared there from time to 
time, and at the British Institute, and Suffolk 
Street, down to 1832 (Gravus’s Dict. of Ar- 
tists, p. 88). In 1805 Miss Byrne’s father 
died. In 1806 she was elected associate- 
exhibitor at the Water Colour Society, which 
was followed by her election to full mem- 
bership in 1809, Miss Byrne died 2 Jan. 
1887, aged 62. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists of British School, 
ed. 1878.] ISH: 


BYRNE, CHARLES (1761-1783), Irish 
giant, was bornin Ireland in 1761. His father 
was an Irishman, and his mother a Scotch- 
woman, but neither of them was of extra- 
ordinary size. In August 1780 he ‘ measured 
exactly eight feet ; in 1782 he had gained two 
inches, and after he was dead he measured 
eight feet four inches’ (Gent. Mag. liv. pt. 1. 
541). He travelled about the country for ex- 
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hibition; at Edinburgh he alarmed the watch- 
men on the North Bridge one morning by 
lighting his pipe at one of the lamps without 
standing even on tiptoe. In London hecre- 
ated such a sensation, that the pantomime at 
the Haymarket, produced on 18 Aug.1782, was 
entitled, with reference to him, ‘Harlequin 
Teague, or the Giant’s Causeway.’ He died 
(of, it is said, excessive drinking and vexation 
at losing a note for 700/.) at Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, on 1 June 1783, aged 22. His 
skeleton, which measures exactly 923 inches, 
is to be seen in the museum of the College 
of Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where 
there is also a portrait of him. Two sketches 
of the giant by Kay will be found in the first 
volume of ‘Original Etchings,’ Nos. 4 and 
164, Byrne has often been confused with 
Patrick Cotter, another Irish giant, who took 


| the name of O’Brien, and died at Bristol in 


1806. 

[Kay’s Original Portraits and Caricature Etch- 
ings (1877), i. 10-11, 417; Chambers’s Book of 
Days (1864), ii. 326-7; Buckland’s Curiosities of 
Natural History, 4th ser. pp. 19-21; Scots Mag. 
1783, xlv. 335; Annual Register, 1783, app. 
pp. 209-10 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. xi. 369, 
396, 476, xii, 59; 5th ser. iv. 1382-3.] 

Gch RB. 


BYRNE, LETITIA (1779-1849), en- 
graver, was born 24 Noy. 1779, presumably in 
London, being the third daughter of William 
Byrne, engraver [q. v. ],and the sister of Anne 
Frances Byrne [q. v.| (Gent. Mag. vol. lxxy. 
pt. ii. p. 1071). As a pupil of her father, she 
exhibited landscape-views at the Academy 
when she was only twenty, in 1799. In 1810 
she etched the illustrations for ‘A Descrip- 
tion of Tunbridge Wells,’ and among other 
work entrusted to her were four views for 
Hakewill’s ‘History of Windsor.’ She ex- 
hibited ‘From Eton College Play-fields’ at 
the Academy in 1822; and had other pic- 
tures there (twenty-one in all) down to 1848 
(GraveEs’s Dict. of Artists, p. 38). She died 
2 May 1849, aged 70, and was buried at 
Kensal Green. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists of British School, 
ed. 1878, p. 66; Graves’s Dict. of meat beitegel 


BYRNE, MILES (1780-1862), member 
of the Society of United Irishmen, and after- 


| wards chef de bataillonin the service of France, 


was the son of afarmer, and was born at Mona- 
seed, in the county of Wexford, Ireland, on 
20 March 1780. In 1796 he agreed to join a 
corps of yeomanry cavalry on condition of ob- 
taining the renewal of a lease of land for his 
mother; but his father, who was then ill, 
dying shortly afterwards, he was absolved 


Byrne 


from serving, and thus, in his own words, 
‘never wore a red coat.’ Having in the spring 
of 1797 joined the Society of United Irishmen, 
he entered into their plans with ardour, and 
took a leading part in organising the confede- 
rationin Wexford. On3 June 1798 he united 
with the insurrectionists encamped at Corri- 

a, and, after the defeat at Vinegar Hill 
on the 21st, rallied a number of pikemen, 
with whom he took part in a variety of minor 
skirmishes. An attack was made on Castle- 
comer, but without success, and after the 
battle of Ballygullen on 4 July he joined 
Holt in the Wicklow mountains, where for 
some months he kept up a faint show of re- 
sistance in the vain hope of obtaining aid from 
France. On All Hallows eve Byrne paid a 
visit to his mother and sister, when, finding 
that he was in imminent danger of arrest, he 
made his escape to Dublin in the disguise of 
a car-driver. There for some years he was 
employed as clerk in a timber-yard. In the 
spring of 1803 he was introduced to Robert 
Emmet, who found him ready to devote him- 
self with enthusiasm to his new enterprise 
for arising, and who entrusted him with some 
of the most difficult of the arrangements con- 
nected with it. He supplied Emmet with a 
list of persons for the three counties of Car- 
low, Wicklow, and Wexford, ‘who had ac- 
quired the reputation of being good patriots 
in 1798, and he also made contracts with the 
gunmakers, arranged for the manufacture of 
pike-handles, and procured the necessary war 
material. In the scheme for the capture of 
Dublin Castle on 23 July he was entrusted 
with the command of the Wexford and Wick- 
low men, who were to seize on the entrance 
to the castle from the side of Ship Street, but 
as Emmet was prevented from keeping his 
agreement to attack the main entrance, the 
whole affair proved abortive. On returning 
from the Wicklow mountains, Byrne was 
commissioned by Emmet to go to Paris to 
communicate with Thomas Addis Emmet, the 
agent of the United Irishmen to the first con- 
sul, regarding help from France. Succeeding 
with some difficulty in reaching Bordeaux in 
an American vessel, he helped in composing a 
report on the state of Ireland, which was pre- 
sented to Napoleon, who, in view of a contem- 
plated expedition at no distant date, decreed 
in November 1803 the formation of the Irish 
legion in the service of France. In this le- 
gion Byrne obtained the commission of lieu- 
tenant of infantry, and served in the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon from 1804 to 1815. At 
an early period he was promoted captain, and 
in 1810 he was chosen to command a bataillon 
élite of the Irish troops. On18 June 1813 
he was made a chevalier of the Legion of 
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Honour. Shortly before the abdication of Na- 
poleon he was named to be promoted chef de 
bataillon, but not soon enough to permit of the 
formality of signing the commission. After 
the revolution of 1830 he was appointed chef 
de bataillon in the 56th regiment of the line, 
then commanded by Bugeaud, afterwards 
marshal, and in 1832 he received the cross of 
the Legion of Honour from Louis-Philippe. In 
1835 he resigned his commission, and took up 
his residence in Paris, where his tall and to 
the last straight figure, thin bronzed face, 
and mobile yet keen features were during the 
latter period of his life well known to fre- 
quenters of the avenue of the Champs-Elysées. 
He retained strong sympathies in behalf of 
freedom throughout the world, and his de- 
voted attachment to Ireland was of course 
rendered only more intense by his enforced 
exile. He died on 24 Jan. 1862, and was in- 
terred in the cemetery at Montmartre, where 
there is a monument to his memory. 


[The Memoirs of Miles Byrne, published at 
Paris in 1863 in 3 vols. edited by his widow, 
contain many interesting details regarding the 
conspiracies in Ireland, the campaigns of Napo- 
leon, and the Irish officers in the service of 
France. | ie EPH 


BYRNE, OSCAR (1795 ?-1867), ballet- 
master, was the son of James Byrne, an actor 
anda ballet-master. His first appearance, ac- 
cording to one authority, was made in 1803 
at Drury Lane Theatre in a ballet arranged 
by his father from ‘ Ossian,’ and called ‘ Oscar 
and Elwina,’ which had been first presented 
twelve years previously at Covent Garden. A 
second authority states that he played his 
first part at Covent Garden 16 Nov. 1803 as 
Cheerly in Hoare’s ‘ Lock and Key.’ Much 
of Byrne’s early life was passed abroad or in 
Ireland. In 1850 Charles Kean, in his me- 
morable series of performances at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, engaged Oscar Byrne, who 
arranged the ballets for the principal revivals. 
In 1862 Byrne went to Drury Lane, then 
under Falconer and Chatterton. His last 
engagement was at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
when Mr. Falconer produced his ill-starred 
drama of ‘Oonah.’ In his own line Oscar 
Byrne showed both invention and resource. 
He died rather suddenly on 4 Sept. 1867 at 
the reputed age of seventy-two, leaving a 
young wife and seven children. 

([Oxberry’s Dramatic Chronology ; private in- 
formation. | Jk 


BYRNE, WILLIAM (1748-1805), land- 
scape engraver, was born in London in 1743, 
He studied for some time under his uncle, a 
Birmingham engraver of arms, and at the 


Byrnstan 
age of twenty-two gained the Society of Arts 
medal for a plate of the ‘ Villa Madama,’ 
after Richard Wilson. He then went to 
Paris and became a pupil of Aliamet and 
afterwards of J. G. Wille. He was a mem- 


ber of the Incorporated Society, and exhi- | 


bited in Suffolk Street between 1760 and 
1780. He died in Titchfield Street, London, 
on 24 Sept. 1805, and was buried at Old St. 


Pancras Church. His works, which are nume- | 
| date preferable. 


rous, display much skill in aerial perspective 
and beauty in the finish of the skies. Among 
them are ‘The Antiquities of Britain,’ after 
Hearne; ‘The View of the Lakes of Cumber- 
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land and Westmoreland,’ after Joseph Faring- | 


ton; ‘Apollo watching the Flocks of King 
Admetus,’ after Lauri; ‘The Flight into 
Egypt,’ after Domenichino; ‘The Death of 
Captain Cook;’ ‘The Waterfall of Niagara,’ 
after Wilson, &c. 


daughters, Anne Frances and Letitia, are 
noticed above. His second daughter, Mary, 
married James Green (1771-1834) [q. v.] 


[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the Eng- 
lish School, 1878, 8vo; MS. notes in British 
Museum. ] ju 19, 


BYRNSTAN, BIRNSTAN,or BEORN- 
STAN (d. 933), bishop of Winchester, was 


Eadward the Elder, in which capacity he 
attests charters of the years 900-2 (Codex 
Diplomaticus, m\xxvi. and mlxxvii.; cf. Leber 
de Hyda, pp. 97, 101, 116). In 902 he be- 
came a priest, and very probably a secular 
canon in the new minster of Winchester, 
which A#lfred the Great had projected, and 
Eadward himself established under the head- 
ship of Grimbald. Between 902 and 910 
Byrnstan frequently appears as attesting 
charters, including especially the series of 
grants made by the king to the churches of 
Winchester (Cod. Dipl. mlxxxiv—mccvi. ; 
Liber de Hyda, p. 105). After this we have 
no trace of his activity for twenty years. 
Whether an increasing fervour of devotion 
drove him from the court to those ascetic 
practices for which he became celebrated, and 
whether, as the later monastic writers assert, 
he forsook the secular life of a canon for the 
regular obligations of a monk, cannot be de- 
termined. The fact that the most zealous 
champion of the monks revived his cultus 
makes the latter very probable. The charters 
of the twenty years are too few to enable us 
to base any inference upon them ; but in 931 
the resignation of the bishopric of Winchester 
by the saintly Frithestan was succeeded by 
the election of Byrnstan to rule over the 
diocese with which he had been so long 


Byrne had a son and | 
three daughters, who all became artists; two | 


| purpose. 
in early life a king’s thegn or minister of | 


Byrom 


connected. On 29 May he was consecrated 
by Frithestan, but he only ruled over the 
church two years and a half, dying on All 
Saints’ day 933 (Anglo-Saxon Chron. s. a.) 
Florence puts his death in 934, and his con- 
secration in 932; but the attestation of a 
charter of 933 by Bishop Atlfheah, his succes: 
sor (Cod. Dipl. mcix.), and the definite state- 
ment of the chronicle as to the length of his 
government of his bishopric, make the earlier 
The only acts of Byrnstan 
as bishop that have survived are his attes- 
tation of a few charters (%. mciii—viii.) 
Byrnstan had been bishop so short a time 
that his saintliness and charity were almost at 
once forgotten, until his memory was revived, 
a generation later, by Bishop Athelwold. 
Henceforward he received the honours due to 
one of the holiest of the early bishops of Win- 
chester. William of Malmesbury commends 
his sanctity, his humility, and his care for the 
poor, whose feet he daily washed, and whose 
needs he supplied with a lavish hand. He 
also tells how Byrnstan said every day a mass 
for the repose of the souls of the dead, and 
how by night, regardless of the terrors that 
haunt churchyards, he perambulated the ceme- 
tery in the midst of which the new minster 
was built, reciting psalms for the same pious 
In 1150 his relics were translated 
to a nobler sepulchre, along with those of 
Birinus, of Swithun, and the most famous of 
the occupants of the see. 

[Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; Florence of Wor- 
cester; Annales de Winton (Annales Monastici, 
vol. ii, in Rolls edition); William of Malmes- 
bury’s De Gestis Pontificum; Liber Monasterii de 
Hyda; Rudborne’s Historia Major Wintoniensis 
in Anglia Sacra; Codex Diplomaticus, vol. v.; 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. ii.] Tees 


BYROM, JOHN (1692-1763), poet and 
stenographer, was born 29 Feb. 1691-2 at 
Kersall Cell, Broughton, near Manchester. 
He was the second son and seventh of the 
nine children of Edward Byrom, by his wife 
Sarah Allen. The Byroms of Manchester 
were a younger branch of the Byroms of 
Salford, themselves a younger branch of the 
Byroms of Byrom. The last representative 
of the parent stem was Samuel, commonly 
called ‘ Beau Byrom,’ a spendthrift, who sold 
his estates (some of which were bought. by 
John Byrom’s father and uncle), got into the 
Fleet prison, and there published (in 1729) an 
‘Trrefragable argument fully proving that to 
discharge great debts is . . . . more reason- 
able than to discharge small.’ It was sold 
for the benefit of the author, and was, in 
reality, a covert appeal for charity. The 
‘beau’ got out of prison, and John Byrom 
helped him to obtain support. 


Byrom 


~The Byroms of Manchester had been pro- 
sperous merchants and linendrapers. John 


Byrom’s father, Edward, was son of another | 


Edward (1627-1668), and had a younger 
brother, Joseph, whose daughter, Elizabeth, 
was thus John’s cousin, and afterwards be- 
came his wife (see pedigrees appended to 
Byrom’s Remains). John’s name is in the 
register of Merchant Taylors’ School in March 
1707. He was entered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, on 6 July 1708; was elected 
scholar in May 1709; became B.A. in 1712; 
M.A. in 1715, and was elected fellow of his 
college at Michaelmas 1714. He had many 
scruples as to taking the oath of abjuration. 
While at college he contributed two papers 
on dreams to the ‘ Spectator’ (Nos. 586, 593, 
and perhaps 597), and a playful pastoral, 
called ‘Colin and Phcebe (No. 605, 6 Oct. 
1714). Joan or ‘Jug’ Bentley, then only 
eleven years old, daughter of the master, and 
afterwards mother of Richard Cumberland, 
is said to have been his Phoebe (Monx’s 
Bentley, i, 200, ii. 113). The poem was very 
popular. In 1716 Byrom travelled abroad 
and studied medicine for a time at Montpelier. 
He was afterwards called ‘doctor’ by his 
friends, but never took the degree. He de- 


clined a proposal to practise at Manchester | 
(Remains, i. 267), and his journey may pos- | 
sibly have had rather a political than a pro- | 
He showed strong Jaco-_ 


fessional purpose. 
bite leanings through life. 

He returned to London in 1718, and on 
14 Feb. 1721 married his cousin, with the 


consent of her parents (Remains, i.43), though | 
the contrary has been alleged as an explana- 


tion of his subsequent poverty. His father 
had died in 1711, and the estates had gone 
to his elder brother, Edward. Byrom now 
resolved to increase his income by teaching 


shorthand. He had invented a new system | 


at Cambridge, in concert, it is said, with 
Thomas Sharp, a college contemporary, son 
of the archbishop of York. He issued pro- 
posals for publishing his system, dated 27 May 


1723. During many years he made visits to | 


London, where he often stayed for months, 
and occasionally to Cambridge, in order to 
give lessons in his art. His pupils paid five 
guineas and took an oath of secresy. Byrom 
was soon challenged to a trial of skill by a 
rival teacher named Weston, whom he treated 
with good-humoured ridicule. In June 1725 


one Clayton at the Chapter Coffee-house, 
His pupilsformed a kind of society; they called 


him grand master, and upon opening his ‘ses- | 

ea sat - 
sions’ he delivered addresses upon the history | 
and utility of shorthand. His occupation | 


brought him many distinguished acquain- 
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tance. On 17 March 1724 he became a fe!low 
of the Royal Society, and contributed two 
papers upon shorthand to the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions’ (No. 488). In June 1727 he 
had a sharp dispute at the society with Sir 
Hans Sloane. Byrom seems to have opposed 
an address to the king, and was accused of 
Jacobitism. He unsuccessfully supported 
Jurin against Sloane in the election of the 
president on 30 Nov. 1727. : 
Byrom’s diary, with many letters, published 
by the Chetham Society, are full of lively 
accounts of meetings with distinguished con- 
temporaries during these years. He was 


‘intimate with Bentley and his family; with 


Bishop Hoadly’s son, whose father he occa- 
sionally met ; he reports interesting conversa~ 
tions with Bishop Butler and Samuel Clarke; 
David Hartley was a pupil and a very warm 
friend; he saw something of Wesley; and 
took a great interest in all the religious spe- 
culations of the time. He meets Whiston, 
the Arian; the deist Collins; the heretical 
Elwal; and discusses Chubb and Woolston. 
His own leaning was towards mysticism. 
He is said to have become acquainted with 
the writings of Malebranche and Antoinette 
Bourignon in France. One of his liveliest 
poems describes his buying a portrait of 
Malebranche (9 March 1727), whom he calls 
‘the greatest divine that e’er lived upon 
earth.’ In this he sympathised with Wil- 
liam Law, whom he first went to see at 
Putney, 4 March 1729, in consequence ap- 
parently of having bought the ‘ Serious Call,’ 
then just published. Law was at this time 
tutor to Gibbon’s father, whom he accom- 
panied to Cambridge, where Byrom met him 
again, Byrom became an ardent disciple of 
Law, whom he calls hismaster. When Law 
became a student of Behmen, Byrom fol- 
lowed, with a modest confession of partial 
comprehension. He versified several passages 
of Law’s writings, hoping that his verse 
would cling to the prose ‘ like ivy to an oak’ 
(Remains, 11. 521), and when Law settled at 
King’s Cliffe, Byrom visited him in his re- 
tirement. He corresponded with Law’s dis- 


ciple, Dr. Cheyne, and defended his master 
| against Warburton’s brutality. 
| who tells Hurd (2 Jan. 1752) that Byrom is 


Warburton, 


‘not malevolent but mad,’ treated his new 
antagonist with unusual courtesy (see letters 


in Remains, ii. 522-39). 
he acted as moderator between Weston and | 


Byrom’s uncle and father-in-law, Joseph, 
died in 1783, leaving his property to a son, 
Edward, on whose death, in 1760, it came to 
John Byrom’s family (Remains, ii. 93). The 
death of his own elder and unmarried brother, 
Edward (12 May 1740), put him in posses- 
sion of the family estates, and relieved him 


Byrom 


from the necessity of teaching shorthand. | 
He had printed new proposals for publishing 
his system by subscription (dated 1 Nov. 
1789). Difficulties arose, and he obtained 
an act of parliament, passed on 5 May 1742, 
giving him the sole right both of publishing 
and teaching the system for twenty-one years. 


A list of persons testifying to its merits is | 


appended to the proposals, and includes the 
Duke of Queensberry, Bishop Hoadly and his 


son, Hartley, R. Smith, the Cambridge as- | 


tronomer, and other university authorities. 
The third Duke of Devonshire, Lord Dela- 
warr, Horace Walpole, Gibbon (the histo- 
rian’s father), and, it is said, Lord Chester- 
field, were also among his pupils. 

At Manchester, Byrom was known as a 
warm supporter of the high church and Jaco- 
bite party. He acted as agent in a successful 
opposition to a bill for establishing a work- 
house in Manchester in the early months of 
1731. 
board of guardians was so constituted as to 
give a majority to whigs and dissenters 
(Baines, Lancashire, ii. 293, and WARE’s Col- 
legiate Church of Manchester, ii.79). Byrom 
was in Manchester during the Pretender’s 
entry in 1745. His daughter’s journal (Re- 
mains, li, 385 seq.) shows that, in spite of his 
strong Jacobite sympathies, he avoided com- 
mitting himself, though two sons of his inti- 
mate friend Dr. Deacon, physician and non- 
juring clergyman, joined the regiment raised 
by the Pretender. 
distracted the town for some years after- 
wards. Jacobites were insulted at public 
assemblies (70. ii. 509), and Byrom, with his 


friend Dr. Deacon, contributed various essays | 


and epigrams to the ‘ Chester Courant,’ which 
were collected in a small volume, called 
‘Manchester Vindicated’ (Chester, 1749), 
and form a curious illustration of the time. 

The correspondence of later years is chiefly 
theological. Byrom died, after a lingering 
illness, on 26 Sept. 1763. A fine of 5/. was 
levied on his estate because he was not buried 
in woollen, 

Byrom’s poems were collected for the first 
time and published at Manchester in 1773. 
They were republished with a life and notes 
in 1814. To the last is prefixed a portrait, 
showing a man of great height and a strongly 
marked face. The poems are also (with 
some exceptions) given in Chalmers’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Poets.’ Byrom had an astonishing fa- 
cility in rhyming. Some of his poems are 
discussions on points of classical or theologi- 
cal criticism (e.g. against Conyers Middleton’s 
reply to Sherlock), and scarcely better than 
clever doggerel. One is an argument to prove 
that St. George was really Gregory the 


The objection was that the proposed | 


A. strong party feeling | 
| 1t was explained in a volume illustrated with 
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Great. Pegge, whois challenged in the poem, 
replied to Byrom and Pettingall in the fifth 
volume of the ‘Archeologia.’ Others are 
versifications of Behmen, Rusbrochius, and 
Law (e.g. the ‘Enthusiasm’ is from Law’s 
‘Appeal,’ p. 30 et seq. and the ‘Pond’ from 
the same writer’s ‘Serious Call, chap. xi.), 
and there are a few hymns. Byrom can be 
forcible, but frequently adopts a comic metre 
oddly inappropriate to his purpose. Some 
occasional poems in which his good-humoured 
sprightliness finds a natural expression have 
been deservedly admired, especially ‘Colin to 


| Phoebe’ (see above), the ‘Three Black Crows,’ 


‘Figg and Sutton, printed in the sixth 
volume of Dodsley’s collection and turned 
to account in Thackeray’s ‘ Virginians,’ chap. 
xxxvil.; the ‘Centaur Fabulous’ upon War- 
burton’s ‘ Divine Legation,’ and the epilogue 
to ‘Hurlothrumbo.’ Samuel Johnson, the 
author of this play, was a favourite object 
of Byrom’s playful satire. Some epigrams 
are still familiar, ‘Handel and Bononcini’ 
(see Remains, i. 186), often erroneously given 
to Swift; ‘ Bone and Skin,’ which refers to 
the mills belonging to the Manchester gram- 
mar school, and the well-known 


God bless the king, God bless our faith’s defender, 
God bless—no harm in blessing—the Pretender ; 
But who pretender is, and who is king, 

God bless us all! that’s quite another thing. 


Byrom’s system of shorthand was not 
printed until four years after his death, when 


thirteen copper-plates, and entitled ‘The 
Universal English Shorthand; or the way 
of writing English in the most easy, concise, 
regular, and beautiful manner, applicable to 
any other language, but particularly adjusted 
to our own,’ Manchester, 1767, second edit. 
1796. The method is in appearance one of 
the most elegant ever devised, but it cannot 
be written with sufficient rapidity, and con- 
sequently it was never much used by pro- 
fessional stenographers. or reporting pur- 
poses it is decidedly inferior to the systems 
of Mason, Gurney, Taylor, Lewis, and Pit- 
man. Still its publication marks an era in 
the history of shorthand, and there can be 
no doubt that the more widely diffused sys- 
tem published by Samuel Taylor in 1786 
was suggested by and based upon that of 
Byrom. Thomas Molineux of Macclesfield 
issued several elegantly printed manuals of 
instruction in Byrom’s system between 1796 
and 1824, but the best exposition of the 
method is to be found in the ‘ Practical In- 
troduction to the Science of Shorthand,’ by 
William Gawtress, Leeds, 1819, third edit, 
London, 1830. 


Byron 


[The chief authority for Byrom is The Private | 
Journal and Literary Remains of John Byrom, 
related by Richard Parkinson, D.D., for the 
Chetham Society, in two vols., 1854-7; some | 
account is given of an unpublished fragment | 
of the journal from 1731 to 1733 by Mr. J. E. 
Bailey in the Palatine Note-book for May 1882, 
also printed separately ; Chalmers’s Life in the 
Collection of Poets, and Life prefixed to Works; 
Baines’s County Palatine of Lancaster, ii. 79, 293 ; 
Hibbert Ware’s Collegiate Church of Manchester, 
ii. 79, 129, 142, &c.; Case in relation to an Act 
of Parliament, 1731; Case of Petitioners, &c., 
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1731, for the Manchester Workhouse question. ] 
L. 8. 


(1788-1824), poet, descended from John, first 
Lord Byron [q. v.], who was succeeded by 
his brother Richard (1605-1679). Richard’s | 
son, William (d. 1695), became third lord, | 
and wrote some bad verses. By his wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Viscount Chaworth, 
he was father of William, fourth lord (1669- | 
1736), gentleman of the bedchamber to Prince | 
George of Denmark. The fourth lord was 

father, by his wife, Frances, daughter of Lord | 
Berkeley of Stratton, of William, fifth lord, 

John, afterwards Admiral Byron [q. v.], and 

Isabella, wife of the fourth and mother of the | 
fifth earl of Carlisle. The fifth lord (1722- 

1798) quarrelled with his cousin Mr. Cha- 

worth (great grandson of Viscount Cha- | 
worth) at a club dinner of Nottinghamshire | 
gentlemen, 26 Jan. 1765, and killed him after | 
a confused scuffle in a room to which they | 
had retired by themselves after dinner. Byron 

was convicted of manslaughter before the | 
House of Lords, 16 April 1765 (State Trials, 
xix. 1175), and, though exempted from pun- 
ishment by his privilege as a peer, became a 
marked man. He lived in seclusion at New- 
stead Abbey, ill-treated his wife, was known 
as the ‘wicked lord,’ encumbered his estates, | 
and made a sale of his property at Rochdale, 
the disputed legality of which led to a pro- 
longed lawsuit. His children and his only 
grandson (son of his son by the daughter of | 
his brother, the admiral) died before him. 
Admiral Byron had two sons, John and 
George Anson (ancestor of the present peer), 
and three daughters, one of whom became 
wife of her cousin, son of the fifth lord; an- 
other of Admiral Parker; the third of Colonel | 
Leigh, by whom she was mother of another | 
Colonel Leigh, who married his cousin, Au- 
gusta, daughter of John Byron, the admiral’s 
eldest son. This John Byron (born 1756) was 
educated at Westminster, entered the guards, 
was known as ‘mad Jack,’ and was a hand- 
some profligate. He seduced the Marchioness 
of Carmarthen, who became Baroness Conyers 


BYRON, GEORGE GORDON, sixth lord | 


Byron 


/on the death of her father, fourth earl of ; 


Holderness. He married her (June 1779) 
after her divorce, and had by her in 1782 a 
daughter, Augusta, married to Colonel Leigh 
in 1807. Lady Conyers’s death in France, 
26 Jan. 1784, deprived her husband of an in- 


come of 4,000. ayear. Hesoon afterwards met 


at Bath a Miss Catherine Gordon of Gicht, 
witha fortune of 23,000/., doubled by rumour. 
The pair were married at St. Michael's Church, 
Bath, 18 May 1785 (parish register). John 
Byron took his second wife to France, squan- 
dered most of her property, and returned to 
England, where their only child, George Gor- 
don, was born in Holles Street, London, 
22 Jan. 1788. John Hunter saw the boy 
when he was born, and prescribed for the in- 
fant’s feet (Mrs. Byron’s letters in Add. MS. 
31037). A malformation was caused, as Byron 
afterwards said, by his mother’s ‘false deli- 
cacy.” Trelawny (Records, ii. 182) says that 


| the tendo Achillis of each foot was so con- 


tracted that he could only walk on the balls 
of the toes, the right foot being most dis- 
torted and bent inwards. Injudicious treat- 
ment increased the mischief, and through life 


‘the poet could only hobble a few paces on 


foot, though he could at times succeed in 
concealing his infirmity. 

John Byron’s creditors became pressing. 
The daughter, Augusta, was sent to her 
grandmother, the Dowager Countess Holder- 
ness. Mrs. Byron retired to Aberdeen, and 
lived upon 150. a year, the interest of 3,0002. 
in the hands of trustees, the sole remnant of 
her fortune. She took lodgings in Queen 
Street, Aberdeen, and was followed by her 
husband, who occupied separate lodgings and 
sometimes petted the child, who professed in 
later years to remember him perfectly (Mup- 
WIN, p. 58). With money got from his wife 
or his sister, Mrs. Leigh, he escaped to France 
in January 1791, and died at Valenciennes, 
2 Aug. 1791, possibly by his own hand 
(JEAFFRESON, 1.48; Harwuss, p. 33; Letter 
No. 460 in Moort’s Life of Byron implicitly 
denies suicide). Mrs. Byron’s income, re- 
duced to 185/. by debts for furniture and by 
helping her husband, was raised to 190/. on 
the death of her grandmother, and she lived 
within her means. Capricious and passionate 
by nature, she treated her child with alter- 
nate excesses of violence and tenderness. 
Scott (Moors, ch. xxiv.) says that in1784 she 
was seized with an hysterical fit during Mrs. 
Siddons’s performance in Southern’s ‘ Fatal 
Marriage,’ and carried out screaming, ‘Oh,my 
Biron, my Biron’ (the name of a character 
inthe play). She wasshort and fat, and would 
chase her mocking child round the room in 
impotent fury. To the frank remark of a 


Byron 
schoolfellow, ‘ Your mother is a fool,’ he re- 
plied, ‘I know it.’ Another phrase is said to 
have been the germ of the ‘ Deformed Trans- 
formed.’ His mother reviling him as a ‘lame 
beast,’ he replied, ‘I was born so, mother.’ 
The child was passionately fond of his nurse, 
May Gray, to whom at the final parting he 
gave a watch and his miniature—afterwards 


in the possession of Dr. Ewing of Aberdeen 


—and by whose teaching he acquired a fami- 
larity with the Bible, preserved through life 
by avery retentive memory. At first he went 
to school to one ‘ Bodsy Bowers,’ and after- 
wards to aclergyman named Ross. The son 


of his shoemaker, Paterson, taught him some | 
Latin, and he was at the grammar school from | 


1794 to 1798 (Bain, Life of Arnott, in the 
papers of the A berdeen Philosophical Society, 
gives his places in the school). He was re- 
gardedas warm-hearted, pugnacious, and idle. 


sion to Ballater for change of air in 1796 
varied his schooldays. Ina note to the ‘ Is- 
land’ (1818) he dates his love of mountainous 
scenery from this period; and in a note to 
‘Don Juan’ (canto x. stanza 18) he recalls 
the delicious horror with which he leaned 
over the bridge of Balgounie, destined in an 
old rhyme to fall with ‘a wife’s ae son and 
a mare’s ae foal.’ An infantile passion for a 
cousin, Mary Duff, in his eighth year was so 
intense that he was nearly thrown into con- 
vulsions by hearing, when he was sixteen, of 
her marriage to Mr. Robert Cockburn (a well- 
known wine merchant, brother of Lord Cock- 


burn). She died 10 March 1858 (Notes and | 
Queries, 2nd series, iii. 231; she is described | 


in Mr. Ruskin’s ‘ Preeterita’). 

In 1794, by the death of the fifth Lord By- 
ron’s grandson at the siege of Calvi in Corsica, 
Byron became heir to the peerage. A Mr. 
Ferguson suggested to Mrs. Byron that an 
application to the civil list for a pension 
might be successful if sanctioned by the ac- 
tual peer (Letters in Morrison MSS.) The 
grand-uncle would not help the appeal, but 
after his death (19 May 1798) a pension of 
3002. was given to the new peer’s mother 
(warrant. dated 2 Oct. 1799). In the autumn 
Mrs. Byron with her boy and May Gray left 
Aberdeen for Newstead. The house was 
ruinous. 


of the Newstead estate was estimated at 


1,100/. a year, which might be doubled when | 
the leases fell in. Byron told Medwin (p. 40) | 
Byron was | 


that it was about 1,500/. a year. 
made a ward in chancery, and Lord Carlisle, 
son of the old lord’s sister, was appointed his 
guardian. f 

Mrs. Byron settled at Nottingham, and 


The Rochdale property was only | 
recoverable by a lawsuit. The actual income | 
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| garet Parker. 
bie j f rent and evanescent beauty, and says that his 
Visits to his mother’s relations and an excur- 
_ Sleep and appetite. She died of consumption 


Byron 


sent the boy to be prepared for a public school 
by Mr. Rogers. He was tortured by the re- 
medies applied to his feet by a quack named 
Lavender, His talent for satire was already 
shown in a lampoon on an old lady and inan 
exposure of Lavender’s illiteracy. In 1799 
he was taken to London by his mother, ex- 
amined for his lameness by Dr. Baillie, and 
sent to Dr.Glennie’sschool at Dulwich, where 
the treatment prescribed by Baillie could be 
carried out. Glennie found him playful, ami- 
able, and intelligent, ill-grounded in scholar- 
ship, but familiar with scripture, and a de- 
vourer of poetry. At Glennie’s he read a 
pamphlet on the shipwreck of the Juno in 
1795, which was afterwards worked up in 
‘Don Juan;’ and here, about 1800, he wrote 
his first love poem, addressed to his cousin Mar- 
Byron speaks of her transpa- 


passion had its ‘ usual effects’ of preventing 


a year or two later. Meanwhile Mrs. Byron’s 
tempers had become insupportableto Glennie, 
whose discipline was spoilt by her meddling, 
and to Lord Carlisle, who ceased to see her. 
Her importunity prevailed upon the guardian 
to send the boy to Harrow, where (in the 
summer of 1801) he became a pupil of the 


| Rey. Joseph Drury. 


Drury obtained the respect and affection 
of his pupil. A note to ‘Childe Harold’ 
(canto 1v.), upon a passage in which he de- 
scribes his repugnance to the ‘daily drug’ of 
classical lessons, expresses his enthusiastic re- 
gard for Drury, and proves that he had not 
profited by Drury’s teaching. His notes in 
the books which he gave to the school library 
show that he never becameatolerable scholar. 
He was always ‘ idle, in mischief, or at play,’ 
though reading voraciously by fits. He shone 
in declamation, and Drury tells how he quite 
unconsciously interpolated a vigorous passage 
into a prepared composition. Unpopular and 
unhappy at first, he hated Harrow (Moors, 
ch. iv.) till his last year and a half; but he 
became attached to it on rising to be a leader. 
Glennie had noticed that his deformity had 
increased his desire for athletic glory. His 
strength of arm made him formidable in spite 
of his lameness. He fought Lord Calthorpe for 
writing ‘d d atheist’ under his name 
(Mxpw1y, p. 68). He wasa cricketer (Notes 
and Queries, 6th ser. vili. 45), and the late 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe remembered seeing 
him playing in the match against Eton with 
another boy to run for him, Byron was one 
of the ringleaders in a childish revolt against 
the appointment of Dr. Butler (March 1805) 
as Drury’s successor, and in favour of Mark 
Drury. Byron said that he saved the hall from 


Byron 


burning by showing to the boys the names of 
their ancestors on the walls (MEDWIN, p. 68). 
He afterwards satirised Butler as ‘ Pompo- 
sus’ in ‘ Hours of Idleness,’. but had the sense 
to apologise before his first foreign tour. 
“My school friendships,’ says Byron, ‘were 
with me passions.’ Byron remonstrates with 
a boyish correspondent for calling him ‘my 
dear’ instead of ‘my dearest Byron.’ 
most famous contemporary at Harrow was 


Sir Robert Peel, for whom he offered to pa 
e. 
| a friend of the famous pugilist, Jackson, paid 


half the thrashing inflicted by a bully. 
protected Harness, his ee by two years, 
who survived till 1869. His closest intimates 
were apparently Lords Clare and Dorset and 
John Wingfield. When he met Clare long 
afterwards in Italy, he was agitated to a pain- 


ful degree, and says that he could never hear | 


the name without a beating of the heart. He 
had been called at Glennie’s ‘the old English 
baron,’ and some aristocratic vanity perhaps 
appears in his choice of intimates and depen- 
dents. 

His mother was at Bath in 1802 (where 
he appeared in Turkish costume at a masque- 
rade); at Nottingham in 1803 ; and at South- 
well, in a house called Burgage Manor, in 
1804. Byron visited Newstead in 1803, then 
occupied by Lord Grey de Ruthin, who set 
apart a room for his use. He was often at 
Annesley Hall, the seat of his distant cousins 
the Chaworths. Mary Anne Chaworth was 
fifth in descent from Viscount Chaworth, and 
her grandfather was brother to the William 
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His | : 
‘temptations of his rank, yet hardly within 


Byron 


Nottingham. This passion seems to have left 
the most permanent traces on Byron’s life ; 
though it was a year later (if his account 1s 
accurate) that the news of Mary Dufl’s mar- 
riage nearly caused convulsions. Mest 
In October 1805 Byron entered Trinity 


College, Cambridge, asanobleman. A youth 


of ‘tumultuous passions’ (in the phrase of 
his college tutor), he was exposed to the 


the sphere of its legitimate ambition. He 
rode, shot with a pistol, and boxed. He made 


for postchaises to bring ‘dear Jack’ to visit 
_him at Brighton, invited him to Newstead, 


Chaworth killed by the fifth Lord Byron. A | 
superstitious fancy (duly turned to account 


in the ‘Siege of Corinth,’ xxi.), that the family 
portraits would descend from their frames to 
haunt the duellist’s heir, made him refuse to 
sleep there ; till a ‘bogle’ seen on the road 
to Newstead—or some less fanciful motive— 
induced him to stay for the night. 
fallen desperately in love with Mary Anne 


Chaworth, two years his senior, who natur- | 
A year | 


ally declined to take him seriously. 
later Miss Pigot describes him as a ‘ fat bash- 
ful boy.’ 
engaged to John Musters. The marriage took 
place in 1805. Moore gives a report, proba- 
bly inaccurate (see JEAFFRESON, i. 123), of 
Byron’s agitation on hearing of the wedding. 
He dined with her and her husband in 1808, 
and was much affected by seeing her infant 
daughter. Poems addressed to her appeared 
in ‘Hours of Idleness’ and Hobhouse’s ‘ Mis- 
cellany.’ He told Medwin (p. 65) that hehad 
found in her ‘all that his youthful fancy could 
paint of beautiful.’ Mrs. Musters’s marriage 
was unhappy; she was separated from her 
husband ; her mind became affected, and she 
died in 1832 from a shock caused by riots at 


He had | 


In 1804 he found Miss Chaworth | 


| 


| brother. 


and gave him commissions about dogs and 
horses. He was greatest at swimming. The 
pool below the sluice at Grantchester is still 
called by his name. Leigh Hunt first saw 
him (Hunt, Byron, &c. p. 1) swimming a 
match in the Thames under Jackson’s super- 
vision, and in August 1807 he boasts to Miss 
Pigot of a three miles swim through Black- 
friars and Westminster bridges. He tra- 
velled to various resorts with a carriage, a 
pair of horses, a groom and valet, besides a 
bulldog and a Newfoundland. In 1806 his 
mother ended a quarrel by throwing the 
poker and tongs at his head. She followed 
him to his lodgings in London, whither he 
retreated, and there another engagement re- 


| sulted in the defeat of the enemy—his mother. 


On a visit to Harrogate in the same summer 


| with his friend Pigot he was shy, quiet, 


avoided drinking, and was polite to Profes- 
sor Hailstone, of Trinity. On some of his 
rambles he was accompanied by a girl in boy’s 
clothes, whom he introduced as his younger 
He tells Miss Pigot that he has 
played hazard for two nights till four in the 
morning; and in a later diary (Moors, chap. 
viii.) says that he loved gambling, but left off 
in time, and played little after he was of age. 
It is not surprising to find him confessing in 
1808 (Letter 25) that he is ‘ cursedly dipped,’ 
and will owe 9,000Z, or 10,0007. on coming of 
age. The college authorities naturally looked 
askance at him; and Byron symbolised his 
opinion of dons by bringing up a bear to 
college, and declaring that the animal should 
sit for a fellowship. 

Byron formed friendships and had pursuits 
of a more intellectual kind. He seems to 
have resided at Cambridge for the Michaelmas 
term 1805, and the Lent and Easter terms 
1806; he was then absent for nearly a year, 
and returned to keep (probably) the Easter 
term of 1807, the following October and Lent 
terms, and perhaps the Easter term of 1808, 
taking his M.A. degree on 4 July 1808 (in- 
formation kindly given by Cambridge autho- 
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rities). In the first period of residence, 
though sulky and solitary, he became the ad- 
miring friend of W. J. Bankes, was intimate 
with Edward Noel Long, and protected a 
chorister named Eddlestone. His friendship 
with this youth, he tells MissPigot(July1807), 
is to eclipse all the classical precedents, and 


or to take him as a permanent companion. 
Eddlestone died of consumption in 1811, and 
Byron then reclaimed from Miss Pigot a cor- 
nelian, which he had originally received from 
Eddlestone, and handed on to her. References 
to this friendship are in the ‘ Hours of Idle- 
ness, and probably in the‘ Cornelian Heart’ 
(dated March 1812). Long entered the army, 


and was drowned in a transport in 1809, to | 


Byron’s profound affliction. He became in- 
timate with two fellows of King’s—Henry 
Drury and Francis Hodgson, afterwards pro- 
vost of Eton. Byron showed his friendship 
for Hodgson by a present of 1,000/. in 18138, 
when Hodgson was in embarrassment and 
Byron not over rich (Hopeson, Memoirs, i. 
268). In his later residence a closer ‘coterie’ 
was formed by Byron, Hobhouse, Davies, and 
C. S. Matthews (Letter 66). John Cam 
Hobhouse, afterwards Lord Broughton, was 
his friend through life. Scrope Berdmore 
Davies, a man of wit and taste, delighted 
Byron by his ‘dashing vivacity, and lent 
him 4,800/., the repayment of which was 
celebrated by a drinking bout at the Cocoa 
on 27 March 1814. Hodgson reports (i. 104) 
that when Byron exclaimed melodramatically 
‘I shall go mad,’ Davies used to suggest 
‘silly’as a probable emendation. Matthews 
was regarded as the most promising of the 
friends. Byron described his audacity, his 
swimming and boxing, and conversational 
powers in a letter to Murray (20 Nov. 1820), 
and tells Dallas (Letter 61) that he was a 
‘most decided’ and outspoken ‘ atheist.’ 

Among these friends Byron varied the 
pursuit of pleasure by literary efforts. He 
boasts in a juvenile letter (No. 20) that he 
has often been compared to ‘the wicked’ Lord 
Lyttelton, and has already been held up as 
‘the votary of licentiousness and the disciple 
of infidelity.’ A list (dated 30 Nov. 1807) 
shows that he had read or looked through 
many historical books and novels ‘by the 
thousand,’ His memory was remarkable (see 
e.g.GaMmBA, p.148 ; LapyBLEssineTow, p. 134). 
Scott, however, found in 1815 that his read- 
ing did ‘not appear to have been extensive, 
either in history or poetry ;’ and the list does 
not imply that he had strayed beyond the 
highways of literature. 

At Southwell, in September 1806, he took 
the principal part (Penruddock, an ‘amiable 
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misanthrope’) in an amateur performance of 
Cumberland’s ‘ Wheel of Fortune,’ and ‘ spun 
a prologue’ ina postchaise. About the same 
time he confessed to Miss Pigot, who had been 
reading Burns to him, that he too was a poet, 
and wrote down the lines ‘In thee I fondly 


) | hoped to clasp.’ In November 1806 Ridge, 
Byron means toget a partnership for his friend, | 


a Newark bookseller, had privately printed 
for him a small volume of poems, entitled 
‘Fugitive Pieces.’ His friend Mr. Becher, 
a Southwell clergyman [see BecHER, JOHN 
THomAS], remonstrated against the license of 
onepoem. Byron immediately destroyed the 
whole impression (except one copy in Bec her’s 
hands and one sent to young Pigot, then 
studying medicine at Edinburgh). A hun- 
dred copies, omitting the offensive verses, and 
with some additions, under the title ‘Poems 
on Various Occasions,’ were distributed in 
January 1807. Favourable notices came to 
the author from Bankes, Henry Mackenzie 
(‘The Man of Feeling’), and Lord Wood- 
houselee. In the summer of 1807 Byron 
published a collection called ‘Hours of Idle- 
ness, a series of Poems, original and trans- 
lated, by George Gordon, Lord Byron, a 
minor,’ from which twenty of the privately 
printed poems were omitted and others added. 
It was praised in the ‘Critical Review’ of 
September 1807, and abused in the first 
number of the ‘Satirist.’ A new edition, 
with some additions and without the prefaces, 
appeared in March 1808 (see account of these 
editions in appendix to English translation 
of Exzn’s Byron (1872), p. 446). In January 
1808 the famous criticism came out in the 
‘Edinburgh’ (Byron speaks of this as about 
to appear in a letter (No. 24) dated 26 Feb. 
1808). The critique has been attributed both 
to Brougham and Jeffrey. Jeffrey seems to 
have denied the authorship (see Mrpwin, 
p. 174), and the ponderous legal facetiousness 
is certainly not unlike Brougham, whom 
Byron came to regard as the author (see Notes 
and Queries, 4th ser. vi. 368, 480). The se- 
verity was natural enough. Scott, indeed, 
says that he remonstrated with Jeffrey, think- 
ing that the poems contained ‘some passages 
of noble promise.’ But the want of critical 
acumen is less obvious than the needless 
cruelty of the wound inflicted upon a boy’s 
harmless vanity. Byron was deeply stung. 
He often boasted afterwards (e.g. Letter 420) 
that he instantly drank three bottles of claret 
and began a reply. He had already in his 
desk (Letter 18), on 26 Oct. 1807, 380 lines 
of his satire, besides 214 pages of a novel, 
560 lines in blank verse of a poem on Bos- 
worth Field, and other pieces. He now care- 
fully polished his satire, and had it put in 
type by Ridge. 


Byron 


On leaving Cambridge he had settled at 
Newstead, given up in ruinous condition by 
Lord Grey in the previous April, where he 
had a few rooms made habitable, and cele- 
brated his coming of age by some meagre 
approach to the usual festivities. A favour- 
able decision in the courts had given him 


hopes of Rochdale, and made him, he says, | 


60,000/. richer. 
on through his life. ad ti 
raise money to make repairs and maintain his 
establishment at Newstead, with which he de- 
clares his resolution never to part (Letter of 
6 March 1809). The same letter announces 


The suit, however, dragged 


the death of his friend Lord Falkland in a) 
In spite of his own difficulties Byron | 


duel. 
tried to help the widow, stood godfather to 
her infant, and left a 500/. note for his god- 
child in a breakfast cup. In a letter from 
Mrs. Byron (Atheneum, 6 Sept. 1884) this 
is apparently mentioned as a loan to Lady 
Falkland. On 18 March he took his seat 
in the House of Lords. Lord Carlisle had 
acknowledged the receipt of ‘ Hours of Idle- 
ness,’ the second edition of which had been 
dedicated to him, in a ‘tolerably handsome 
letter, but would take no trouble about in- 
troducing his ward. Byron was accompanied 
to the house by no one but Dallas, a small 
author, whose sister was the wife of Byron’s 
uncle, George Anson, and who had recently 


sought his acquaintance. Byron felt his iso-_ 
lation, and sulkily put aside a greeting from | 


the chancellor (Eldon). He erased a com- 
pliment to Carlisle and substituted a bitter 


attack in his satire which was now going | 


through the press under Dallas’s superinten- 
dence. ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ 


appeared in the middle of March, and at once | 


madeits mark. He prepared a second edition 
at the end of April with additions and a 


Meanwhile he had to | 
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swaggering prose postscript, announcing his 


departure from England and declaring that 
his motive was not fear of his victims’ anti- | 


pathies. The satire is vigorously written and 
more carefully polished than Byron’s later 
efforts; but has not the bitterness, the keen- 
ness, or the fine workmanship of Pope. The 
retort upon his reviewers is only part of a 
long tirade upon the other poets of the day. 
In 1816 Byron made some annotations on 


the poem at Geneva, admitting the injustice | 


of many lines. A third and fourth edition 
appeared in 1810 and 1811; in the last year 
he prepared a fifth for the press. He sup- 
pressed it, as many of his adversaries were 
now on friendly terms with him, and destroyed 
all but one copy, from which later editions 
have been printed. He told Murray (28 Oct. 
1817) that he would never consent to its 
republication. 


Byron 

Byron had for some time contemplated 
making his ‘grand tour.’ In the autumn of 
1808 he got up a play at Newstead; he buried 
his Newfoundland, Boatswain, who died of 
madness 18 Noy. 1808, under a monument 
with a misanthropical inscription; and in 
the following spring entertained his college 
friends. C.S. Matthews describes their amuse- 
ments in a letter published by Moore. They 
dressed themselves in theatrical costumes of 
monks (with a recollection, perhaps, of Med- 
menham), and drank burgundy out of a 
human skull found near the abbey, which 
Byron had fashioned into a cup with an ap- 
propriate inscription. Such revelries sug- 
gested extravagant rumours of reckless orgies 
and ‘harems’ in the abbey. Moore assures 
us that the life there was in reality ‘simple 
and inexpensive,’ and the scandal of limited 
application. 

Byron took leave of England by some 
verses to Mrs. Musters about his blighted 
affections, and sailed from Falmouth in the 
Lisbon packet on 2 July 1809. Hobhouse 
accompanied him, and he took three servants, 
Fletcher (who followed him tothe last), Rush- 
ton, and Joe Murray. From Lisbon he rode 
across Spain to Seville and Cadiz, and thence 
sailed to Gibraltar in the Hyperion frigate 
in the beginning of August. He sent home 
Murray and Rushton with instructions for 
the proper education of the latter at his own 
expense. He sailed in the packet for Malta 
on 19 Aug. 1809, in company with Galt, 
who afterwards wrote his life, and who was 
rather amused by the affectations of the youth- 
ful peer. At Malta he fell in with a Mrs. 
Spencer Smith with a romantic history (see 
Memoirs of the Duchesse d@ Abrantes (1834), 


| xy. 1-74), to whom he addressed the verses 


‘To Florence,’ ‘stanzas composed during a 
thunderstorm,’ and a passage in ‘Childe Ha- 
rold’ (ii. st. 830-3), explaining that his heart 
was now past the power of loving. From 
Malta he reached Prevesa in the Spider, 
brig of war, on 19 Sept. 1809. He thence 
visited Ali Pasha at Tepelen, and was nearly 
lost in a Turkish man-of-war on his return, 
In November he travelled to Missolonghi 
(21 Novy.) through Acarnania with a guard 
of Albanians. Hestayeda fortnight at Patras, 
and thence left for Athens. He reached 
Athens on Christmas eve and lodged with 
Theodora Macri, widow of the English vice- 
consul, who had three lovely daughters. The 
eldest, Theresa, celebrated by Byron as the 
Maid of Athens, became Mrs. Black. She 
fellinto poverty, and an appeal for her support 
was made in the ‘ Times’ on 23 March 1872, 
She died in October 1875 (Times, 21, 25, 
27 Oct. 1875). He sailed from Athens for 
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Smyrna in the Pylades, sloop of war, on 
5 March 1810; visited Ephesus; and on 
11 April sailed in the Salsette frigate for 
Constantinople, and visited the Troad. On 
3 May he repeated Leander’s feat of swim- 
ming from Sestos to Abydos. In February 
1821 he wrote a long letter to Murray, de- 
fending hisstatements against some criticisms 
in W. Turner’s ‘Tour in the Levant’ (see 
Appendix to Moorz). Byron reached Con- 
stantinople on 14 May, and sailed in the 
Salsette on 14 July. Hobhouse returned to 
England, while Byron landed at Zea, with 
Fletcher, two Albanians, and a Tartar, and 
returned to Athens. Here he professed to 
have met with theadventureturned toaccount 
in the ‘ Giaour’ about saving a girl from being 
drowned inasack. A letter from Lord Sligo, 
who was then at Athens, to Byron (81 Aug. 
1818), proves that some such report was cur- 
rent at Athens a day or two later, and may 
possibly have hadsomefoundation. Hobhouse 
( Westminster Review, January 1825) says that 
Byron’s Turkish servant was the lover of the 
girl, He made a tour in the Morea, had a 
dangerous fever at Patras (which left a lia- 
bility to malaria), and returned to Athens, 
where he passed the winter of 1810-11 in the 
Capuchin convent. Here he met Lady Hester 
Stanhope, and formed one of his strong attach- 


ments to a youth called Nicolo Giraud. To | 


this lad he gave a sum of money on parting, 
and left him 7,000/. ina will of August 1811. 
From Athens Byron went to Malta,and sailed 
thence for England in the Volage frigate on 
3 June 1811. He reached Portsmouth at the 
beginning of July, and was met by Dallas at 
Reddish’s Hotel, St. James’s Street, on 15 July 
1811. 

Byron returned to isolation and vexation. 
He had told his mother that, if compelled to 
part with Newstead, he should retire to the 
East. To Hodgson he wrote while at sea 
(Letter 51) that he was returning embar- 
rassed, unsocial, ‘ without a hope and almost 
without a desire.’ His financial difficulties 
are shown by a series of letters published in 
the ‘Athenzum’ (30 Aug. and 6 Sept. 1884). 
The court of chancery had allowed him 500/. 
a year at Cambridge, to which his mother had 
added as much, besides incurring a debt of 
1,000/. on his behalf. He is reduced to his 
last guinea in December 1807, has obtained 
loansfrom Jews, and expects to end by suicide 
or the marriage of a ‘golden dolly.’ His 
mother was put to the greatest difficulties 
during his travels, and he seems to have been 
careless in providing for her wants. The 
bailiffs were at Newstead in February 1810; 
a sale was threatened in June. Byron writes 
from Athens in November refusing to sell 
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Newstead. While returning to England he 
proposed to join the army, and had to borrow 
money to pay for his journey to London. 
News of his mother’s illness came to him in 
London, and before he could reach her she 
died (1 Aug. 1811) of ‘a fit of rage caused 
by reading the upholsterer’s bills.’ The loss 
aifected him deeply, and he was found sob- 
bing by her remains over the loss of his one 
friend in the world. The deaths of his school- 
friend Wingfield (14 May 1811), of C.S. Mat- 
thews, and of Eddlestone, were nearly simul- 
taneous blows, and he tells Miss Pigot that 
the last death ‘made the sixth, within four 
months, of friends and relatives lost between 
May and the end of August.’ In February 
1812 he mentions Eddlestone to Hodgson 
(Memoirs, i. 221) as the ‘only human being 
that ever loved him in truth and entirely.’ 
He adds that where death has set his seal 
the impression can never be broken. The 
phrase recurs in the most impressive of the 
poems to Thyrza, dated in the same month. 
The coincidence seems to confirm Moore’s 
statement that Thyrza was no more than an 
impersonation of Byron’s melancholy caused 
by many losses. An apostrophe to a ‘loved 
and lovely one’ at the end of the second canto 
of ‘Childe Harold’ (st. 95,96) belongs to the 
same series. Attempts to identify Thyrza 
have failed. Byron spoke to Trelawny of a 
passion for a cousin who was in a decline 
when he left England, and whom Trelawny 
identifies with Thyrza. No one seems to 
answer to the description. It may be added 
that he speaks (see Moors, chap. iv.) of a 
‘violent, though pure love and passion’ which 
absorbed him while at Cambridge, and writes 
to Dallas (11 Oct. 1811) of a loss about this 
time which would have profoundly moved 
him but that he ‘has supped full of horrors,’ 
and that Dallas understands him as referring 
to some one who might have made him happy 
as a wife. Byron had sufficient elasticity of 
spirit for a defiance of the world, and a vanity 
keen enough to make a boastful exhibition of 
premature cynicism and a blighted heart. 
At the end of October 1811 he took lodg- 
ings in St. James’s Street. He had shown 
to Dallas upon his return to England the first 
two cantos of ‘Childe Harold’ and ‘ Hints 
from Horace,’ a tame paraphrase of the ‘ Ars 
Poetica.’ According to Dallas, he preferred 
the last, and was unwilling to publish the 
‘Childe.’ Cawthorn, who had published the 
‘English Bards,’ &c., accepted the ‘ Hints’ 
(which did not appear tillafter Byron’sdeath), 
but the publication was delayed, apparently 
for want of a good classical reviser (7'0 Hodg- 
son, 18 Oct. 1811). The Longmans had re- 
fused the ‘English Bards,’ which attacked 
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their friends, and Byron told Dallas to offer 
‘Childe Harold’ elsewhere. Miller objected 
to the attack upon Lord Elgin (as the de- 
spoiler of the Parthenon), for whom he pub- 
lished; and it was ultimately accepted by 


Murray, who thus began a permanent con- | 
‘Childe Harold’ ap- | 
says that Moore was the best-hearted man 


nection with Byron. L 
peared in March 1812. Byron had meanwhile 
spoken for the first time in the House of 


Lords, 27 Feb. 1812, against a bill for sup- | 


pressing riots of Nottingham frameworkers, 
and with considerable success. A second 
and less successful speech against catholic 
disabilities followed on 21 April 1812. He 
made one other short speech in presenting a 


petition from Major Cartwright on 1 June | 
1813. Lord Holland helped him in provid- | 


ing materials for the first, and the speeches 
indicate a leaning towards something more 


than whiggism. The first two are of rather | 


elaborate rhetoric, and his delivery was cri- 
ticised as too theatrical and sing-song. An 
political ambition was extinguished by the 


startling success of ‘Childe Harold,’ of which | 


a first edition was immediately sold. Byron 
‘woke one morning andfound himself famous.’ 


Murray gave 600/. for the copyright, which | 


Byron handed over to Dallas, declaring that 
he would never take money for his poems. 


The two cantos now published are admit- | 


tedly inferior to the continuation of the 
poem; and the affectation of which it set 
the fashion is obsolete. 
(8 Noy. 1821) that he is like a tiger. 


back to the jungle again.’ His poems are 
allsubstantially impromptus; but the vigour 
and descriptive power, in spite ofall blemishes, 


are enough to explain the success of a poem | 


original in conception and setting forth a type 
of character which embodied a prevailing 
sentiment. 

Byron became the idol of the sentimental 
part of society. Friends and lovers of noto- 
riety gathered round this fascinating rebel. 
Among the first was Moore, who had sent 
him a challenge for a passage in ‘ English 


Bards’ ridiculing the bloodless duel with | 
Hodgson had suppressed the letter | 
Moore now wrote | 


Jeffrey. 
during Byron’s absence. 
a letter ostensibly demanding explanations, 
but more like a request for acquaintance. 
The two met at a dinner given by Rogers, 
where Campbell made a fourth. Byron sur- 
prised his new friends by the distinction of 
his appearance and the eccentricity of his 
diet, consisting of potatoes and vinegar alone. 
Moore was surprised at Byron’s isolation. 
Dallas, his solicitor, Hanson, and three or 
four college friends were at this time (No- 


Byron tells Murray | 
If he | 
misses his first spring, he goes ‘grumbling | 
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rapidly became intimate. Byron liked him 
as a thorough man of the world and as an 
expert in the arts which compensate for in- 
feriority of birth, and which enabled Moore 
to act as an obsequious monitor and to 
smother gentle admonition in abundant flat- 
tery. In his diary (10 Dec. 1813) Byron 


he knew and with talents equal to his feel- 
ings. Byron was now at the height of his 
proverbial beauty. Coleridge in 1816 speaks 
enthusiastically of the astonishing beauty 
and expressiveness of his face (GILLMAN, 
p- 267). Dark brown locks, curling over 
a lofty forehead, grey eyes with long dark 
lashes, a mouth and chin of exquisite sym- 
metry are shown in his portraits, and were 
animated by an astonishing mobility of 
expression, varying from apathy to intense 
passion. His head was very small ; his nose, 
though well formed, rather too thick; look- 
ing, says Hunt (i. 150), in a front view as if 
‘orafted on the face;’ his complexion was 
colourless ; he had little beard. His height, 
he says (Diary, 17 March 1814), 5ft. 8}in. 
or a little less (Mspwin, p. 5). He hada 
broad chest, long muscular arms, with white 
delicate hands, and beautiful teeth. A ten- 
dency to excessive fatness, inherited from 
his mother, was not only disfiguring but 


_ productive of great discomfort, and increased 


the unwieldiness arising from his lameness. 
To remedy the evil he resorted to the in- 
jurious system of diet often set down to 
mere affectation. Trelawny (il. 74) observes 
more justly that Byron was the only human 
being he knew with self-restraint enough 
not to get fat. In April 1807 he tells Pigot 
that he has reduced himself by exercise, phy- 
sic, and hot baths from 14st. 7lbs. to 12st. 71bs. ; 
in January 1808 he tells Drury that he has 
got down to 10st. 71bs. When last weighed 
at Genoa he was 10st. 9lbs. (TRELAWNY). 
Hecarried on this system at intervals through 
life; at Athens he drank vinegar and water, 
and seldom ate more than a little rice; on 
his return he gave up wine and meat. He 
sparred with Jackson for exercise, and took 
hot baths, In 1813 he lived on six biscuits 
a day and tea; in December he fasts for 
forty-eight hours; in 1816 he lived on a thin 


| Slice of bread for breakfast and a vegetable 


dinner, drinking green tea and seltzer-water. 
He kept down hunger by chewing mastic 
and tobacco (Hunz, i. 65). He sometimes 
took laudanum (Diary, 14 Jan. 1821; and 
Lady Byron’s Letter, 18 Jan. 1816). He 
tells Moore (Letter 461) in 1821 that a dose 
of salts gave him most exhilaration. Occa- 
sional indulgences varied this course, Moore 


vember 1811) his only associates. Moore | describes a supper (19 May 1814) when he 
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finished two or three lobsters, washed down 
by half a dozen glasses of strong brandy, 
with tumblers of hot water. He wrote ‘Don 
Juan’ on gin and water, and Medwin (p. 
336) speaks of his drinking too much wine 
and nearly a pint of hollands every night 
(in 1822). Trelawny (i. 73), however, de- 
clares that the spirits was mere ‘water be- 
witched.’ When Hunt reached Pisa in 1822, 
he found Byron so fat as to be scarcely re- 
cognisable. Medwin, two or three months 
later, found him starved into ‘unnatural 
thinness.’ Such a diet was no doubt in- 
jurious in the long run; but the starvation 
seems to have stimulated his brain, and Tre- 
lawny says that no man had brighter eyes or 
a clearer voice. 

In the spring of 1813 Byron published 
anonymously the ‘Waltz, and disowned it 
on its deserved failure. Various avatars of 
‘Childe Harold,’ however, repeated his pre- 
vious success. The ‘Giaour’ appeared in 
May 1818; the ‘ Bride of Abydos’ in Decem- 
ber 1818; the ‘Corsair’ in January 1814. 
They were all struck off at a white heat. 
The ‘Giaour’ was increased from 400 lines 
in the first edition to 1,400 in the fifth, which 
appeared in the autumn of 1813. The first 
sketch of the ‘Bride’ was written in four 
nights (Diary, 16 Nov. 1813) ‘to distract 
his dreams from ...,’ and afterwards in- 
creased by 200 lines. The ‘Corsair,’ written 
in ten days, or between 18 and 31 Dec., 
was hardly touched afterwards. He boasted 
afterwards that 14,000 copies of the last were 
sold in a day. With its first edition appeared 
the impromptu lines, ‘ Weep, daughter of a 
royal line;’ the Princess Charlotte having 
wept, it was said, on the inability of the 
whigs to form a cabinet on Perceval’s death. 
The lines were the cause of vehement attacks 
upon the author by the government papers. 
A satire called ‘ Anti-Byron,’ shown to him 
by Murray in March 1814, indicated the rise 
of a hostile feeling. Byron was annoyed by 
the shift of favour. He had said in the dedi- 
cation of the ‘Corsair’ to Moore that he 
should be silent for some years, and on 9 April 
1814 tells Moore that he has given up rhym- 
ing. The same letter announces the abdica- 
tion of Napoleon, and next day he composed 
and sent to Murray his ode upon that event. 
On 29 April he tells Murray that he has re- 
solved to buy back his copyrights and sup- 
press his poetry, but he instantly withdrew the 
resolutionon Murray’s assurance that it would 
be inconvenient. By the middle of June he 
had finished ‘Lara,’ which was published in 
the same volume with Rogers’s ‘Jacqueline’ 
in August. The ‘Hebrew Melodies,’ written 
at the request of Kinnaird, appeared with 
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music in January 1815. The ‘Siege of Co- 
rinth,’ begun July 1815 and copied by Lady 
Byron, and ‘ Parisina,’ written the same au- 
tumn, appeared in January and February 
1816. Murray gave 700/. for ‘Lara’ and 500 
guineas for each of the others. Dallas wrote 
to the papers in February 1814, defending his 
noble relative from the charge of accepting 
payment; and stated that the money for 
‘Childe Harold’ and ‘The Corsair’ had been 
given to himself. The sums due for the other 
two poems then published were still, it seems, 
in the publisher’s hands. In the beginning 
of 1816 Byron declined to take the 1,000 
guineas for ‘ Parisina’ and the ‘ Siege of Co- 
rinth,’ and it was proposed to hand over the 
money to Godwin, Coleridge, and Maturin. 
The plan was dropped at Murray’s objection, 
and the poet soon became less scrupulous. 
These poems were written in the thick of 
many distractions. Byron was familiar at 
Holland, Melbourne, and Devonshire Houses. 
He knew Brummell and was one of the dan- 
dies; he was a member of Watier’s, then a 
‘superb club,’ and appeared as a caloyer in a 
masquerade given by his fellow-members in 
1813; of the more literary and sober Alfred; 
of the Union, the Pugilistics, and the Owls, 
or ‘Fly-by-nights.’ He indulged in the plea- 
sures of his class, with intervals of self-con- 
tempt and foreboding. Scott and Mme. de 
Staél (like Lady Byron) thought that a pro- 
found melancholy was in reality his domi- 
nant mood. He had reasons enough in his 
money embarrassments and in dangerous en- 
tanglements. Fashionable women adored the 
beautiful young poet and tried to soothe his 
blighted affections. Lady Morgan (ii. 2) de- 
scribes him as ‘cold, silent, and reserved,’ 
but doubtless not the less fascinating. Dal- 
las (iii. 41) observed that his coyness speedily 
vanished, and found him in a brown study 
writing to some fine lady whose page was 
waiting in scarlet and a hussar jacket. This 
may haye been Lady Caroline Lamb, a woman 
of some talent, but flighty and excitable to 
the verge of insanity. She was born 23 Nov. 
1785, the daughter ofthe Earl of Bessborough, 
and in June 1805 married William Lamb, 
afterwards Lord Melbourne. The women, as 
she says, ‘ suffocated him’ when she first saw 
him. On her own introduction by Lady West- 
morland, she turned on her heel and wrote 
in her diary that he was ‘mad, bad, and 
dangerous to know.’ The acquaintance was 
renewed at Lady Holland’s, and for nine 
months he almost lived at Melbourne House, 
where he contrived to ‘sweep away’ the 
dancing, in which he could take no part. 
Lady Caroline did her best to make her pas- 
sion notorious, She ‘absolutely besieged 
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EESTI ee Pc 
him,’ says Rogers (Table Talk, p. 235) ; told Milbanke was therefore an heiress with 
him in her first letter that all her jewels were | rather uncertain prospects. Byron, from what- 
at his service; waited at night for Rogers in _ ever motives, made her an offer in 1812, which 
his garden to ask him to reconcile her to was refused, and afterwards opened a corre- 
Byron; and would return from parties in spondence with her (CAMPBELL, New Monthly, 
Byron’s carriage or wait for him in the street | xxviii. 374, contradicts, on Lady Byron's au- 
if not invited. At last, in July 1813 (see | thority, Medwin’s statement (p. 37), that she 
Jackson, Bath Archives, ii. 146), it was ru-| began the correspondence), which continued 
moured in London that after a quarrel with | at intervals for two years. On 30 Noy. 1818 he 
Byron at a party Lady Caroline had tried to notices the oddness of a situation in which 
stab herself with a knife and then with there is ‘not a spark of love on either side. 
the fragments of a glass (the party was on On 15 March 1813 he receives a letter from 
5 July; Haywarp, Eminent Statesmen, i. her and says that he will be in love again if 
350-3). Her mother now insisted upon her he does not take care. Meanwhile he and 
retirement to Ireland. After a farewell in- his friends naturally held that a marriage 
terview, Byron wrote her a letter (printed might be his salvation. Lady Melbourne, 
from the original manuscript in JEAFFRESON, whom on her death in 1818 he calls (Letter 
i. 261), which reads like an attempt to use 316) the ‘best, kindest, and ablest female’ 
the warmest phrases consistent with an ac- | he ever knew, promoted a match with her 
ceptance of their separation, though ending niece, possibly because it would effectually 
with a statement of his readiness to fly with | bar the intrigue with her daughter-in-law. 
her. She corresponded with Byron from Ire- | In September 1814 he made an offer to Miss 
land till on the eve of her return she received , Milbanke in a letter, which, according to a 
a brutal letter from him (printed in ‘Glenar- | story told by Moore, was the result of a mo- 
von,’ and apparently acknowledged by Byron, mentary impulse. Byron may be acquitted 
Mepwiy, p. 274), saying roundly that he was of simply mercenary motives. He never acted 
attached to another, and telling her to cor- | upon calculation, and had he wished, he 
rect her vanity and leave himin peace. The might probably have turned his attractions to 
letter, marked with Lady Oxford’s coronet better account. The sense that he was drift- 
and initials, threw Lady Caroline into a fit, ing into dangerous embarrassments, which 
which involved leeching, bleeding, and bed (see Diary, 10 Dec. 1813) suggests hints of 
for a week. | suicide, would no doubt recommend a match 
Lady Caroline’s mother-in-law, Lady Mel- with unimpeachable propriety, as the lady’s 
bourne, was sister of Sir R. Milbanke, who, vanity was equally flattered by the thought 
by his wife, Judith Noel, daughter of Lord | of effecting such a conversion. Byron was 
‘Wentworth, was father of an only daughter, pre-eminently a man who combined strange 
Anne Isabella Milbanke, born 17 May 1792. infirmity of will with overpowering gusts 
Miss Milbanke was a woman of intellectual of passion. He drifted indolently as long 
tastes; fond of theology and mathematics, as drifting was possible, and then acted im- 
and a writer of poems, one or two of which petuously in obedience to the uppermost 
are published in Byron’s works (two are | influence. 
given in Madame Belloc’s ‘ Byron,’ i. 68). Byron’s marriage took place 2 Jan. 1815 at 
Byron described her to Medwin (p. 36) as | Seaham, Durham, the seat of Sir R. Milbanke. 
having small and feminine, though not re- |The honeymoon was passed at Halnaby, 
gular, features; the fairest skin imaginable; | another of his houses in the same county, 
perfect figure and temperand modest manners. | The pair returned to Seaham 21 Jan.; in 
She was on friendly terms with Mrs. Siddons, | March they visited Colonel and Mrs. Leigh 
Miss Baillie, Miss Edgeworth, and other lite- | at Six Mile Bottom, Newmarket, on their way 
rary personswho frequented hermother’shouse to London, where they settled, 18 March 1815, 
(see Harnuss, p. 23). A strong sense of duty, | at 18 Piccadilly Terrace for the rest of their 
shown in a rather puritanical precision, led | married life. Byron, in ‘The Dream,’ chose 
unsympathetic observers to regard her as | to declare that on his wedding day histhoughts 
prudish, pedantic, and frigid. Her only cer- | had been with Miss Chaworth. He also told 
tain fortune was 10,000/. Her father had | Medwin (p. 39) that on leaving the house he 
injured a considerable estate by electioneering. | found the lady’s-maid placed between him- 
Her mother’s brother, Lord Wentworth, was | self and his bride in the carriage. Hobhouse 
approaching seventy. His estate of some | who had been his ‘ best man,’ authoritatively 
7,0002. a year was at his own disposal, and | contradicted this ( Westminster Review, No. 
she was held to be his favourite; but he had | 5), and the statement of Mrs. Minns (first 
illegitimate children, and his sister, Lady | published in ‘Newcastle Chronicle,’ 23 Sept. 
Scarsdale, had sons and a daughter. Miss | 1869), who had been Lady Byron’s maid at 
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Halnaby and previously, is that Lady Byron 
arrived there in a state ‘ buoyant and cheer- 
ful;’ but that Byron’s ‘irregularities’ began 
there and caused her misery, which she tried 
to conceal from her mother. Lady Byron 
also wrote to Hodgson (15 Feb. 1816) that 
Byron had married her ‘ with the deepest de- 
termination of revenge, avowed on the day 


of my marriage and executed ever since with | 


systematic and increasing cruelty’ (Byron 
contradicts some report to this effect to Med- 
win, p.39). The letters written at the time, 
however, hardly support these statements. 
Byron speaks of his happiness to Moore, 
though he is terribly bored by his ‘ pious 
father-in-law’ (see a reference to this in TRE- 
LAWNY, i.72). Lady Milbanke speaks of their 
happiness at Seaham (Bland-Burgess Papers, 
p. 839). Mrs. Leigh tells Hodgson that Lady 
Byron’s parents were pleased with their son- 
in-law, and reports favourably of the pair on 
their visit to Six Mile Bottom. In April Lord 
Wentworth died. The bulk of his property 
was settled upon Lady Milbanke (who, with 
her husband, now took the name of Noel) and 
Lady Byron. On 29 July 1815 Byron executed 
the will proved after his death. He left all 
the property of which he could dispose in trust 
for Mrs. Leigh and her children, his wife and 
any children he might have by her being now 
amply provided for. Lady Byron fully ap- 
proved of this provision, and communicates 
it in an affectionate letter to Mrs. Leigh. 
Harness says that when the Byrons first 
came to London no couple could be appa- 
rently more devoted (Harysss, p. 14); but 
troubles approached. Byron’s expenses were 
increased. He had agreed to sell Newstead 
for 140,0002. in September 1812; but two 
years later the purchaser withdrew, forfeit- 
ing 25,000/., which seems to have speedily 
vanished. In November 1815 Byron had to 
sell his library, though he still declined Mur- 
ray’s offers for his copyrights. Creditors (at 
whose expense this questionable delicacy must 
have been exercised) dunned the husband of 
an heiress, and there were nine executions in 
his house within the year. He found dis- 
tractions abroad. He was a zealous playgoer ; 
Kean’s performance of Sir Giles Overreach 
gave him a kind of convulsive fit—a story 
which recalls his mother’s at the Edinburgh 
theatre, and of the similar effect afterwards 
produced upon himself by Alfieri’s ‘ Mirra’ 
(Moors, chap. xxii.) He became member of 
the committee of management of Drury Lane, 
and was brought into connections of which 
Moore says that they gave no real cause of 
offence, though the circumstances were dan- 
gerous to the ‘steadiness of married life.’ 
We hear, too, of parties where all ended in 
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‘hiccup and happiness ;’ and it seems that 
Byron’s dislike of seeing women eat led to a 
separation at the domestic board. The only 
harsh action to which he confessed was that 
Lady Byron once came upon him when he 
was musing over his embarrassments and 
asked ‘Am I in your way?’ to which he 
replied ‘ Damnably ’ (Mzpwiy, p. 438). 

On 10 Dec. 1815 Lady Byron gave birth 
to her only child, Augusta Ada. On 6 Jan. 
1816 Byron gave directions to his wife ‘in 
writing’ to leave London as soon as she was 
well enough. It was agreed, he told Medwin 
(p. 40), that she should stay with her father 
till some arrangement had been made with 
the creditors. On 8 Jan. Lady Byron con- 
sulted Dr. Baillie, ‘ with the concurrence of 
his family,’ that is, apparently, Mrs. Leigh 
and his cousin, George Byron, with whom 
she constantly communicated in the following 
period. Dr. Baillie, on her expressing doubts 
of Byron’s sanity, advised her absence as an 
‘experiment.’ He told her to correspond 
with him on ‘light and soothing’ topics. 
She even believed that a sudden excitement 
might bring on a ‘ fatal crisis.’ She left Lon- 
don on 15 Jan. 1816, reaching her parents at 
Kirkby Mallory on the 16th. She wrote 
affectionately to her husband on starting and 
arriving. The last letter, she says, was circu- 
lated to support the charge of desertion. It 
began, as Byron told Medwin, ‘ Dear Duck,’ 
and was signed by her pet name ‘ Pippin’ 
(Hunt, Autobiogr. 1860, pp. 247, 254). She 
writes to Mrs. Leigh on the same day that 
she has made ‘the most explicit statement’ 
to her parents. They are anxious to do 
everything in their power for the ‘ poor suf- 
ferer.’ He was to be invited at once to 
Kirkby Mallory, and her mother wrote ac- 
cordingly on the 17th. He would probably 
drop a plan, already formed, for going abroad 
with Hobhouse on her parents’ remonstrance. 
On 18 Jan. she tells Mrs. Leigh that she 
hopes that Byron will join her for a time and 
not leave her till there is a prospect of an 
heir. Lady Noel has suggested that Mrs. 
Leigh might dilute a laudanum bottle with 
water without Byron’s knowledge. She still 
writes as an affectionate wife, hoping that 
her husband may be cured of insanity, An 
apothecary, Le Mann, is to see the patient, 
and Lady Noel will go to London, consult 
Mrs. Leigh, and procure advice. 

The medical advisers could find no proof 
of insanity, though a list of sixteen sym- 
ptoms had been submitted to them. The 
strongest, according to Moore, was the dash- 
ing to pieces of a ‘favourite old watch’ in an 
excess of fury. A similar anecdote (Hope- 
SON, il. 6) was told of his throwing a jar of 
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ink out of window, and his excitement at the 
theatre is also suggested. Lady Byron upon 
hearing the medical opinion immediately de- 
cided upon separation. Dr. Baillie and a 
lawyer, by Lady Noel’s desire, ‘ almost forced 
themselves upon Byron’ (MEpwIn, p. 46), 
and confirmed Le Mann’s report. On 25 Jan. 
1816 Lady Byron tells Mrs. Leigh that she 
must resign the right to be her sister, but 
hopes that no difference will be made in their 
feelings. From this time she consistently 
adhered to the view finally set forth in her 
statement in 1830. Her letters to Mrs. Leigh, 
to Hodgson, who had ventured to intervene, 
and her last letter to Byron (13 Feb. 1816), 
take the same ground. Byron had been 
guilty of conduct inexcusable if he were an 
accountable agent, and therefore making sepa- 
ration a duty when his moral responsibility 
was proved. She tells Mrs. Leigh and Hodg- 
son that he married her out of revenge; she 
tells Hodgson (15 Feb.) that her security 
depended on the ‘ total abandonment of every 
moral and religious principle,’ and tells Byron 
himself that to her affectionate remonstrances 
and forewarnings of consequences he had re- 
plied bya ‘determination to be wicked though 
it should break my heart.’ 

On 2 Feb. 1816 Sir R. Noel proposed an 
amicable separation to Byron, which he at 
first rejected. Lady Byron went to London 
and saw Dr. Lushington, who, with Sir 8. 
Romilly, had been consulted by Lady Noel, 
and had then spoken of possible reconcilia- 
tion. Lady Byron now informed him of facts 
‘utterly unknown,’ he says, ‘I have no doubt, 
to Sir R. and Lady Noel.’ His opinion was 
‘entirely changed.’ He thought reconciliation 
impossible, and should it be proposed he could 
take no part, ‘professionally or otherwise, 
towards effecting it.’ Mrs. Leigh requested 
an interview soon after, which Lady Byron 
declined ‘with the greatest pain.’ Lushing- 
ton had forbidden any such interview, as 
they ‘might be called upon to answer for the 
most private conversation.’ In a following 
letter (neither dated) Lady Byron begs for 
the interview which she had refused. She 
cannot bear the thought of not meeting, and 
the ‘grounds of the case are in some degree 
changed’ (Addit. MS. 31087, ff. 83, 34). 
According to Lady Byron’s statement (in 
1830) Byron consented to the separation 
upon being told that the matter must other- 
wise come into court. We may easily be- 
lieve that, as Mrs. Leigh tells Mr. Horton, 
Byron would be happy to ‘escape the ex- 
posure,’ whatever its precise nature. He after- 
wards threw the responsibility for reticence 
on the other side. He gave a paper to Mr. 
Lewis, dated at La Mira in 1817, saying that 
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Hobhouse had challenged the other side to 
come into court ; that he only yielded because 
Lady Byron had claimed a promise that he 
would consent to a separation if she really de- 
sired it. He declares his ignorance of the 
charges against him, and his desire to meet 
them openly. This paper was apparently 
shown only to a few friends. It was first 
made public in the ‘Academy’ of 9 Oct. 
1869. Hobhouse (see Quarterly Review for 
October 1869, January 1870, and July 1883) 
also said that Byron was quite ready to go 
into court, and that Wilmot Horton on Lady 
Byron’s part disclaimed all the current scan- 
dals. It would seem, however, Byron could 
have forced an open statement had he really 
chosen to do so. This paper shows his con- 
sciousness that he ought to have done it if 
his case had been producible. Lady Byron 
tells Hodgson at the time (15 Feb. 1816) he 
‘does know, too well, what he affects to in- 
quire.’ 

The question remains, what were the speci- 
fic charges which decided Lady Byron and 
Lushington? A happy marriage between 
persons so little congenial would have sur- 
prised his best friends. So far we might well 
accept the statement which Moore assigns 
to him: ‘ My dear sir, the causes were too 
simple to be easily found out.’ But this will 
not explain Lady Byron’s statements at the 
time, nor the impression made upon Lushing- 
ton. by her private avowal. Lady Byron only 
exchanged the hypothesis of insanity for that 
of diabolical pride. Byron’s lifelong habit 
of ‘inverse hypocrisy’ may account for some- 
thing. Harness reports (p. 82) that he used 
to send paragraphs to foreign papers injurious 
to his own character in order to amuse himself 
by mystifying the English public. Some of 
Lady Byron’s statements may strengthen the 
belief that she had taken some such foolish 
brags too seriously. 

Other explanations have been offered. In 
1856 Lady Byron told a story to Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe. She thought that by blasting his 
memory she might weaken the evil influence 
of his writings, and shorten his expiation in 
another world. Lady Byron died in 1860. 
After the publication of the Guiccioli me- 
moirs in 1868, Mrs. Stowe thought it her 
duty to publish the story in ‘Macmillan’s 
Magazine’ for September 1869 and the ‘ At- 
lantic Monthly.’ Her case is fully set forth, 
with documents and some explanations, in 
‘Lady Byron Vindicated; a History of ‘the 
Byron Controversy,’ 1870. According to Mrs. 
Stowe, Lady Byron accused her husband to 
Lushington of an incestuous intrigue with 
Mrs. Leigh. An examination of all that is 
known of Mrs. Leigh (see Quarterly Review, 
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July 1869), of the previous relations between 
brother and sister, and especially of Lady 
Byron’s affectionate relations to Mrs. Leigh 
at the time, as revealed in letters since pub- 
lished, proves this hideous story to be abso- 
lutely incredible. Till 1830 Mrs. Leigh con- 
tinued to be on good terms with Lady Byron, 
and had conveyed messages between Byron 
and his wife during his life. The appoint- 
ment of a trustee under Byron’s marriage set- 
tlements in 1830 led to a disagreement. Lady 
Byron refused with considerable irritation a 
request made by Mrs. Leigh. AJl acquain- 
tance dropped, till in 1851 Lady Byron con- 
sented to an interview. Mrs. Leigh was 
anxious to declare that she had not (as she 
supposed Lady Byron to believe that she 
had) encouraged Byron’s bitterness of feeling 
towards his wife. Lady Byron replied simply, 
‘Is that all?’ No further communication 
followed, and Mrs. Leigh died 18 Oct. 1851. 
It can only be surmised that Lady Byron had 
become jealous of Byron’s public and pointed 
expressions of love for his sister, contrasted 
so forcibly with his utterances about his wife, 
and in brooding over her wrongs had deve- 
loped the hateful suspicion communicated to 
Mrs. Stowe, and, as it seems, to others. 
appears too, from a passage in the Guiccioli 
memoirs, that at a time when Byron was 
accused of ‘ every monstrous vice,’ his phrases 
about his pure fraternal affection suggested 
some such addition to the mass of calumny 
(‘Reminiscences of an Attaché, by Hubert 
Jerningham (1886), contains a curious state- 
ment by Mme. Guiccioli as to Byron’s strong 
affection for his sister). 

Anothersuggestion made by Mr. Jeaffreson, 
that the cause was a connection formed by 
Byron about the time of the first separation 
with Jane Clairmont, daughter, by a previous 
marriage, of William Godwin’s second wife, 
seems quite inadmissible. It entirely fails to 
explain Lady Byron’s uniform assertions at 
the time and in 1830 (see ante, and letter 
to Lady Anne Barnard, published by Lord 
Lindsay in the ‘ Times’ in September 1869) 
that Byron had been guilty of conduct ex- 
cusable only on the ground of insanity, and 
continued during their whole cohabitation. 
Byron’s extreme wrath against a Mrs. Cler- 
mont (a former governess of Lady Byron's), 
whom he accused (Mapwiy, p. 48) of break- 
ing open a desk, seems to suggest that some 
discovery was made subsequently to Lady 
Byron’s departure from London, but affords 
no confirmation of this hypothesis. 

The problem must remain unsolved. The 
scandal excited a general explosion of public 
indignation. In some ‘Observations upon 
anarticle in “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” ’ (dated 
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15 March 1820, but not published till after 
Byron’s death) Byron describes the state of 
feeling ; he was accused of ‘ every monstrous 
vice ;’ advised not to go to the theatre or to 
parliament for fear of public insults, and his 
friends feared violence from the mob when he 
started in his travelling carriage. This indig- 
nation, perhaps exaggerated (aes Hosxovuse 
in Westminster Review), has been ridiculed ; 
and doubtless included mean and hateful 
elements—love of scandal and delight in 
trampling on a great name. Yet it was not 
unnatural. Byron’s very guarded sceptical 
utterances in ‘Childe Harold’ frightened 
Dallas into a formal and elaborate protest, 
and shocked a sensitive public extravagantly. 
He had been posing as a rebel against all 
the domestic proprieties. So long as his 
avowed license could pass for a literary af- 
fectation, or be condoned in the spirit of the 
general leniency shown to wild young men 
in the era of the prince regent, the protest 
was confined to the stricter classes. But 
when a Lara passed from the regions of fancy 
to 13 Piccadilly Terrace, matters became more 
serious. Byron was outraging a woman of 
the highest character and with the strongest 
claims on his tenderness; and a feeling arose 
such as that which, soon afterwards, showed 
itself when the prince regent passed from 
simple immorality to the persecution of a 
wife with infinitely less claims to respect 
than Lady Byron’s. Lady Caroline Lamb 
claimed her part in the outcry by her wild 
novel of ‘Glenarvon,’ published at this time. 

The separation was signed, and Byron left 
his country for ever. Some friends still 
stood by him. Lady Jersey earned his last- 
ing gratitude by giving an assembly in his 
honour ; and Miss Mercer (afterwards Lady 
Keith) met him there with marked cordiality. 
Leigh Hunt in the ‘Examiner’ and Perry in 
the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ defended him. Mrs. 
Leigh’s affection was his chief comfort, when 
even his cousin George took his wife’s part 
(Mrpwin, p. 49). Two poems appeared in the 
papers, through the ‘injudicious zeal of a 
friend,’ says Moore, in the middle of April. 
‘A Sketch’ (dated 29 March) is a savage 
onslaught upon Mrs. Clermont. ‘Fare thee 
well’ (dated 17 March), written with tears, 
it is said, the marks of which still blot the 
manuscript, expostulates pathetically with 
his wife for inflicting a ‘cureless wound.’ 
On 8 March Byron told Moore that there 
was ‘never a brighter, kinder, or more ami- 
able and agreeable being’ than Lady Byron, 
and that no blame attached to her. He ap- 
peals to Rogers (25 March) to confirm his 
statement that he had never attacked her. 
In 1823 he repeated this statement to Lady 
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Blessington (p. 117). 
oscillated between attempts to preserve 


air of an injured yet forgiving husband and | Murray’s hands. ¢ 
At the instance of last sold Newstead for 90,000 guineas. Pay- 


outbursts of bitterness. 
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In fact, however, he | 12,500/. at this period, and the 1,100/. for 
the | ‘ Parisina’ and the ‘ Siege of Corinth’ was in 


Mme. de Staél he made some kind of over- | 


ture for reconciliation in 1816, and (appa- 
rently) upon its failure wrote the ‘ Dream,’ 
intended to show that his love had always 
been reserved for Mary Chaworth; and a 
novel upon the ‘ Marriage of Belphegor,’ re- 
presenting his own story. He destroyed it, 
says Moore, on hearing of her illness; but a 
fragment is given in the notes to ‘ Don Juan.’ 


In a poem written at the same time, ‘On| 
hearing that Lady Byron was ill,’ he attacks | 
her implacability, and calls her a ‘moral Cly- | 
temnestra.’ He never met Lady Blessington | 
| was divided equally between her daughter 


without talking of his domestic troubles. 


He showed an (unsent) conciliatory letter, | 
and apologised for public allusions in his | 


works. Some angry communications were 


suppressed by his friends, but the allusions | 
in the last cantos of ‘Childe Harold’ and | 


in ‘Don Juan’ were unpardonable. While 


Byron was bemoaning his griefs to even | 
casual acquaintance with a strange inconti- | 


nence of language, and circulating letters 


and lampoons, his occasional conciliatory | 
moods were of little importance. Lady Bles- | 


sington remarks on his curious forgetfulness 
of the way in which he had consoled him- 
self when he complained of his wife’s impla- 
cability. Her dignified reticence irritated 
and puzzled him, and his prevailing tone only 
illustrates the radical incompatibility of their 
characters. 

Byron sailed for Ostend (24 April 1816) 
with a young Italian doctor, Polidori, a Swiss 
and two English servants, Rushton and 
Fletcher, who had both started with him in 
1809. Byron’s good nature to his servants 
wasanamiable point inhis character. Harness 
describes the ‘hideous old woman’ who had 
nursed him in his lodgings and followed him 
through all his English establishments, and 
speaks of his kindness toan old butler, Murray, 
at Newstead. Byron travelled in a large 
coach, imitated from Napoleon’s, carrying bed, 
library, and kitchen, besides a caléche bought 
at Brussels. His expenses were consider- 
able, and his scruples about copyright soon 
vanished. In 1817 he was bargaining sharply 
with Murray. He demanded 600/. for the 
‘Lament of Tasso’ and the last act of ‘Man- 
fred’ (9 May 1817). 
asks 2,500/. instead of 1,500. for the fourth 
canto of ‘Childe Harold,’ accepting ultimately 
2,000 guineas. The sums paid by Murray 
for copyrights to the end of 1821 amounted 
to 15,455/., including the amounts made over 
to Dallas. He must have received at least 


On 4 Sept. 1817 he | 
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In November 1817 he at 


ment of debts and mortgages left the 60,000/. 
settled upon Lady Byron, the income of which 
was payable to Byron during his life. He 
was aggrieved by the refusal of his trustees 
in 1820 to invest this in a mortgage on Lord 
Blessington’s estates (Diary, 24 Jan. 1821; 
Letter 374). Hanson, Byron’s solicitor, went 
to Venice to obtain his signature to the 
necessary deeds in November 1818 (Honpe- 
SON, ii. 53). Byron declared that he would 
receive no advantage from Lady Byron’s pro- 
perty. On the death of Lady Noelin 1822, how- 
ever, her fortune of 7,000/. or 8,000/. a year 


and Byron by arbitrators (Sir F. Burdett 
and Lord Dacre); and such a division had, 
it seems, been provided for in the deed of 
separation (HosBHovsE in Westminster Re- 
view, January 1825). Byron then became a 
rich man for his Italian position, and grew 
careful of money. He spent much time in 
settling his weekly bills (TRELAWNY, 1. 75), 
and affected avarice as a ‘good old gentle- 
manly vice.’ But this must be taken as partly 
humorous, and he was still capable of mu- 
nificence. 

From Brussels Byron visited Waterloo, and 
thence went to Geneva by the Rhine, where 
(June 1816) he took the Villa Diodati, on the 
Belle Rive, a promontory on the south side 
of the lake (see Notes and Queries, 5th ser. 
viii. 1, 24, 115). Here Byron met the Shel- 
leys and Miss Clairmont. Miss Clairmont 


| came expressly to meet him, but it is autho- 


ritatively stated that the Shelleys were not 
in her confidence. The whole party became 
the objects of curiosity and scandal. Tourists 

azed at Byron through telescopes (see letter 

om Shelley, Gurccroxt, i. 97). en he 
visited Mme. de Staél at Coppet, a Mrs. Her- 
vey thought proper to faint. Southey was in 
Switzerland this year, and Byron believed 


that he had spread stories in England im- 


puting gross immorality to the whole party. 
They amused themselves one rainy week by 
writing ghost stories; Mrs. Shelley began 
‘Frankenstein,’ and Byron a fragment called 
‘The Vampire,’ from which Polidori ‘vamped 
up’ a novel of the same name. It passed as 
Byron’s in France and had some success. 
Polidori,afretful and flighty youth, quarrelled 


| with hisemployer, proposed tochallenge Shel- 


ley, and left Byron for Italy. He was sent 
out of Milan for a quarrel with an Austrian 
officer, but afterwards got some patients. 
Byron tried to help him, and recommended 
him to Murray (Letters 275, 285). He com- 
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mitted suicide in 1821. Byron and Shelley 
made a tour of the lake in June (described in 
Shelley’s ‘Six Weeks’ Tour’), and were nearly 
lost in a storm. Two rainy days at Ouchy 
produced Byron’s ‘ Prisoner of Chillon;’ and 
about the same time he finished the third 
canto of ‘Childe Harold.’ Shelley, as Byron 
told Medwin (p. 287), had dosed him with 
Wordsworth ‘even to nausea,’ and the in- 
fluence is apparent in some of his ‘Childe 
Harold’ stanzas (see Wordsworth’s remarks 
in Moore's Diary (1853), iii. 161). In Sep- 


tember Byron made a tour in the Ber- | 


nese Oberland with Hobhouse, and, as his 
diary shows, worked up his impressions of the 
scenery. At the Villa Diodati he wrote the 
stanzas ‘To Augusta’ and the verses addressed 
to ‘My sweet sister,’ which by her desire were 
suppressed till after his death. Here, too, he 
wrote the monody on the death of Sheridan, 
and the striking fragment called ‘ Darkness.’ 

On 29 Aug. theShelley party left for Eng- 
land. In January 1817 Miss Clairmont gave 
birth to Allegra, Byron’s daughter. The in- 
fant was sent to him at Venice with a Swiss 
nurse, and placed under the care of the 
Hoppners. Byron declined an offer from a 
Mrs. Vavasour to adopt the girl, refusing to 
abdicate his paternal authority as the lady de- 
sired. He afterwards sent for the child to Bo- 
logna in August 1819, and kept her with him 
at Venice and Ravenna till April 1821, when 
he placed her in a convent at Bagna-Cayallo 
(twelve miles from Ravenna), paying double 
fees to insure good treatment. He wished 
her, he said, to be 2 Roman cathclic, and left 
her 5,000/. for a marriage portion. The mother 
vehemently protested against this (Ly. MS. 
2332), but the Shelleys approved (Zo Hopp- 
ner, 11 May 1821; To Shelley, 26 April 
1821). The child improved in the convent, 
and is described by Shelley as petted and 
happy (Garnett, Select Letters of Shelley, 
p. 171, 1882). She died of a fever 20 April 
1822, Byron was profoundly agitated by the 
news, and, as the Countess Guiccioli says, 
would never afterwards pronounce her name. 
He directed her to be buried at Harrow, and 
a tablet to be erected in the church, at a spot 
precisely indicated by his school recollections 
(Letter 494). Of the mother he spoke with 
indifference or aversion (BLESSING TON, p. 164). 
Byron and Hobhouse crossed the Simplon, 
and reached Milan by October. At Milan 
Beyle (Stendhal) saw him at the theatre, and 
has described his impressions (see his Letter 
first published in Mme. Brttoc’s Byron, i. 353, 
Paris, 1824). He went by Verona to Venice, 
intending to spend the winter in this ‘ the 
greenest island,’ as he says, ‘ of my imagina- 
tion. He stayed for three years, taking asa 
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summer residence a house at La Mira on the 
Brenta. April and May 1817 were spent in 
a visit to Rome, whence, 5 May, he sent to 


| Murray a new third act of ‘ Manfred,’ having 


heard that the original was thought unsatis- 
factory. 

On arriving at Venice he found that his 
‘mind wanted something craggy to break 
upon’ (Letter 252), and he set to work learn- 
ing Armenian at the monastery. He saw 
something of the literary salon of the Coun- 
tess Albrizzi. Mme. Albrizzi wrote a book of 
portraits, one of which is a sketch of Byron, 
published by Moore, and not without interest. 
He became bored with the Venetian ‘ blues,’ 
and took to the less pretentious salon of the 
Countess Benzoni. He soon plunged into 
worse dissipations. He settled in the Palazzo 
Mocenigo on the Grand Canal. And here, in 
ostentatious defiance of the world, which 
tried to take the form of contempt, he aban- 
doned himself to degrading excesses which 
injured his constitution, aa afterwards pro- 
duced bitter self-reproach. ‘I detest every 
recollection of the place, the people, and my 
pursuits,’ he said to Medwin (p. 78). Shelley, 
whose impressions of a visit to Byron are 
given in the famous ‘ Julian and Maddalo,’ 
says afterwards that Byron had almost de- 
stroyed himself. He could digest no food, 
and was consumed by hectic fever. Daily 
rides on the Lido kept him from prostration. 
Moore says that Byron would often leave his 
house in a fit of disgust to pass the night in 
his gondola. In the midst of this debasing 
life his intellectual activity continued. He 
began the fourth canto of ‘Childe Harold’ 
by 1 July 1817, and sent 126 stanzas (atter- 
wards increased to 186) to Murray on 20 July. 
On 23 Oct. he states that ‘Beppo,’ inimitation, 
as he says, of ‘ Whistlecraft’ (J. H. Frere), 
is nearly finished. It was sent to Murray 
19 Jan. 1819, and published in May. This 
experiment led to his greatest performance. 
On 19 Sept. 1818 he has finished the first 
canto of ‘Don Juan.’ On 26 Jan. 1819 he 
tells Murray to print fifty copies for private 
distribution. On 6 April he sends the second 
canto. The two were published without au- 
thor’s or publisher’s name in July 1819. The 
third canto was begun in October 1819, The 
outcry against its predecessors had disconcer- 
ted him, and he was so put out by hearing that 
a Mr. Saunders had called it ‘all Grub Street,’ 
as to lay it aside for a time. The third canto 
was split into the third and fourth in Feb- 
ruary 1820, and appeared with the fifth, still 
anonymously and without the publisher’s 
name, in August 1821. tak “ 

A new passion had altered his life. In April 
1819 he met at the Countess Benzoni’s Teresa, 
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daughter of Count Gamba of Ravenna, re- 
cently married at the age of sixteen to arich 
widower of sixty, Count Guiccioli, also of Ra- 
venna. Her beauty is described by Moore, an 
American painter West, who took her portrait, 
Medwin,and Hunt. She had regular features, 
afine figure, rathertooshort and stout, and was 
remarkable among Italians for her fair com- 
plexion, golden hair (see JEAFFRESON, li. 80), 
and blue eyes. She at once conceived a pas- 
sion for Byron, and they met daily at Venice. 
Her husband took her back to Ravenna in 
the same month, and she wrote passionate 
letters to Byron. She had fainted three 
times on her first day’s journey; her mother’s 
death had deeply affected her; she was ill, 
and threatened by consumption; and she told 
him in May that her relations would receive 
him at Ravenna. In spite of heat and irre- 
solution, Byron left La Mira on 2 June 1819, 
and moved slowly, and after some hesitation, 
to Ravenna, writing on the way ‘ River that 
rollest by the ancient walls’ (first published by 
Medwin). Here he found the countess really 
ill. He studied medical books, she says, for 
her benefit, and sent for Aglietti, the best 
physician in Venice. As she recovered, 
Byron felt rather awkward under the polite 
attentions of her husband, though her own 
relations were unfavourable. His letters to 
her, says Moore, show genuine passion. His 
letters to Hoppner show a more ambiguous 
interest. He desired at times to escape from 
an embarrassing connection; yet, out of ‘ wil- 
fulness,’ as Moore thinks, when she was to go 
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with her husband to Bologna, he asked her | 
to fly with him, a step altogether desperate | 


according to the code of the time. Though 


shocked by the proposal, she suggested a 


sham death, after the Juliet precedent. Byron 


followed the Guicciolis to Bologna, and | 


stayed there while they made a tour of their 
estates. Hence (23 Aug.) he sent off to Mur- 
ray his cutting ‘ Letter to my Grandmother’s 
Review.’ Two days later he wrote a curious 


declaration of love to the countess in a volume | 


of ‘Corinna’ left in her house. A vehement 
quarrel with a papal captain of dragoons for 
selling him an unsound horse nearly led to 
an impromptu duel like his granduncle’s. On 
the return of the Guicciolis the count left for 
Ravenna, leaving his wife with Byron at 
Bologna ‘on account of her health.’ Her 
health also made it expedient to travel with 
Byron to Venice by way of the Euganean 
Hills; and at Venice the same cause made 
country air desirable, whereupon Byron po- 
litely ‘gave up to her his house at La Mira,’ 
and ‘came to reside there’ himself, The whole 
proceeding was so like an elopement, that Ve- 
netian society naturally failed to make a dis- 
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tinction. Moore paid a visit to Byron at this 
time, was cordially received at La Mira, and 
lodged in the palace at Venice. Hanson had 
described Byron in the previous year as ‘enor- 
mously large’ (Hopason, ii. 2), and Moore 
was struck by the deterioration of his looks. 
He found that his friend had given up, or 
been given up by, Venetian society. English 
tourists stared at him like a wild beast, and 
annoyed him by their occasional rudeness. 
It was at this time that Byron gave his me- 
moirs to Moore, stipulating only that they 
should not appear during his lifetime. Moore 
observed that they would make a nicelegacy 
for his little Tom. Moore was alarmed at 
Byron’s position. The Venetians were shocked 
by the presence of his mistress under his roof, 
especially as he had before ‘ conducted him- 
self so admirably.’ A proposed trip to Rome, 
to which Byron had almost consented, was 
abandoned by Moore’s advice, as it would look 
like a desertion of the countess. The count 
now wrote to his wife proposing that Byron 
should lend him 1,000/., for which he would 
pay 5 per cent.; the loan would otherwise be 
an avvilimento. Moore exhorted Byron to 
take advantage of this by placing the lady 
again under her husband’s protection, a re- 
sult which would be well worth the money. 
Byron laughingly declared that he would 
‘save both the lady and the money.’ The 
count himself came to Venice at the end of 
October. After a discussion, in which Byron 
declined to interfere, the lady agreed to re- 


|turn to her husband and break with her 


lover. Byron, set free, almost resolved to 
return to England. Dreams of settling in 
Venezuela under Bolivar’s new republic oc- 
casionally amused him, and he made serious 
inquiries about the country. The return to 
England, made desirable by some business 
affairs (Letters 346, 359, 367), was appa- 
rently contemplated as a step towards some 


_ of these plans, though he also thought a year 


later (Letter 403) of settling in London to 
bring out a paper with Moore. In truth, he 
was restless, dissatisfied, and undecided. He 
shrank from any decided action, from tearing 
himself from Italy, and, on the other hand, 
from such a connection with the countess as 
would cause misery to both unless his pas- 
sion were more durable than any one, he least 
of all, could expect. The journey to England 
was nearly settled, however, when he was 
delayed by an illness of Allegra, and a touch 
of malaria in himself. The countess again 
wrote to him that she was seriously ill, and 
that her friends would receive him. While 
actually ready for a start homewards, he sud- 
denly declared that if the clock struck one 
before some final preparation was ready, he 
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would stay. It struck, and he gave up the 
journey. He wrote to the countess that he 
would obey her, though his departure would 
have been best for them all. At Christmas 
1819 he was back in Ravenna. 

He now subsided into an indolent routine, 
to which he adhered with curious pertinacity. 
Trelawny describes the day at Pisasoon after- 
wards, and agrees with Moore, Hunt, Med- 
win, and Gamba. He rose very late, took a 
cup of green tea, had a biscuit and soda-water 
at two, rode out and practised shooting, dined 
most abstemiously, visited the Gambas in 
the evening, and returned to read or write 
till two or three in the morning. At Ra- 
venna previously and afterwards in Greece he 
kept nearly to the same hours. His rate of 
composition at this period was surprising. 
Medwin says that after sitting with Byron 
till two or three the poet would next day 
produce fresh work. He discontinued ‘ Don 
Juan’ after the fifth canto in disgust at its 
reception, and in compliance with the request 
of the Countess Guiccioli, who was shocked 
at its cynicism. In February 1820 he trans- 
lated the ‘ Morgante Maggiore;’ in March 
the ‘Francesca da Rimini’ episode. On 
4 April he began his first drama, the ‘ Marino 
Faliero,’ finished it 16 July, and copied it out 
by 17 Aug. It was produced at Drury Lane | 
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the next spring, in spite of his remonstrance, 
and failed, to his great annoyance. ‘Sarda- | 
napalus,’ begun 13 Jan. 1821, was finished 
13 May (the last three acts in a fortnight). 
The ‘Two Foscari’ was written between 
11 Juneand10July; ‘Cain, begun on 16 July, | 
was finished 9 Sept. The ‘ Deformed Trans- | 
formed’ was written at the end of the same 
year. ‘ Werner, a mere dramatisation of , 
Harriet Lee’s ‘ Kruitzner’ in the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales, was written between 18 Dec. 1821 and 
20 Jan. 1822. The vigorous, though perverse, 
letters to Bowles on the Pope controversy 
are also dated 7 Feb. and 25 March 1821. No 
literary hack could have written more rapidly, 
and some would have written as well. The 
dramas thus poured forth at full speed by a | 
thoroughly undramatic writer, hampered by 
the wish to preserve the ‘ unities,’ mark (with 
the exception of ‘ Cain’) his lowest level, and 
are often mere prose broken into apparent 
verse. 

Count Guicciolibegan togivetrouble. Byron 
was warned not to ride in the forest alone for 
fear of probable assassination. Guiccioli’s 
long acquiescence had turned public opinion 
against him, and a demand for separation on 
account of hig ‘extraordinary usage’ of his 
wife came from her friends. On 12 July a 


_ tally wounded in the street. 


papal decree pronounced a separation accord- 
ingly. The countess was to receive 200/. a | 
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year from her husband, to live under the pa- 
ternal roof, and only to see Byron under re- 
strictions. She retired toa villa of the Gambas 
fifteen miles off, where Byron rode out to see 
her ‘ once or twice a month,’ passing the in- 
tervals in ‘perfect solitude.” By January 
1821, however (Diary, 4 Jan. 1821),she seems 
to have been back in Ravenna. Byron did 
all he could (Diary, 24 Jan. 1821, and Letter 
374) to prevent her from leaving her husband. 

Political complications were arising. Italy 
was seething with the Carbonaro conspiracies. 
The Gambas were noted liberals. Byron’s 
aristocratic vanity was quite consistent with 
a conviction of the corruption and political 
blindness of the class to which he boasted of 
belonging. The cant, the imbecility, and im- 
morality of the ruling classes at home and 
abroad were the theme of much of his talk, 
and inspired his most powerful writing. His 
genuine hatred of war and pity for human 
suffering are shown, amidst much affectation, 
in his loftiest verse. Though no democrat 
after the fashion of Shelley, he was a hearty 
detester of the system supported by the Holy 
alliance. He was ready to bea leader in the 
revolutionary movements of the time. The 
walls of Ravenna were placarded with ‘ Up 
with the republic !’ and‘ Death to the pope!’ 
Young Count Gamba (Teresa’s brother) soon 
afterwards returned to Ravenna, became in- 
timate with Byron, and introduced him to the 
secret societies. On 8 Dec. 1820 the com- 
mandant of the troops in Ravenna was mor- 
Byron had the 
man carried into his house at the point of 
death, and described the event in ‘Don Juan’ 
(v. 34). It was due in some way to the ac- 
tion of thesocieties. A rising in the Romagna 
was now expected. Byron had oftered a sub- 
scription of one thousand louis to the consti- 
tutional government in Naples, to which the 
societies looked for support. He had become 
head of the Americani, a section of the Car- 
bonari (Letter 450), and bought some arms 
for them, which during the following crisis 
were suddenly returned to him, and had to 
be concealed in his house (Diary, 16 and 
18 Feb. 1821). AnadvanceofAustrian troops 
caused a collapse of the whole scheme. A 
thousand members of the best families in the 
Roman states were banished (Letter 489), 
and among them the Gambas. Mme. Guic- 
cioli says that the government hoped by exil- 
ing them to get rid of Byron, whose position 
as an English nobleman made it difficult to 
reach him directly for his suspected relations 
withthe Carbonari. Thecountess helped, per- 
haps was intentionally worked upon, to dis- 
lodge him. Her husband requested that she 
should be forced to return to him or placed 
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inaconvent. Frightened by the threat, she 
escaped to her father and brother in Florence. 

A quarrel in which a servant of Byron’s 
proposed to stiletto an officer made his rela- 


tions with the authorities very unpleasant. behaviour (Letter 500). 


The poor of Ravenna petitioned that the 
charitable Englishman might be asked to re- 
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courage and can do justice to his better quali- 
ties. 

Mme. Guiccioli had withdrawn her prohi- 
bition of ‘Don Juan’ on promise of better 
On 8 Aug. 1822 
he has finished three more cantos and is 
beginning another. Meanwhile ‘Cain’ (pub- 


main, and only increased the suspicions of lished December 1821) had produced hostile 


the government. Byron fell into one of his 
usual states of indecision. Shelley, at his 
request, came from Pisa to consult, and re- 
ports him greatly improved in health and 
morals. He found Byron occupying splen- 
did apartments in the palace of Count Guic- 
cioli. Byron had now, he says, an income 
of 4,000/. a year, and devoted 1,000/. to 
charity (the context seems to disprove the 
variant reading 100/.), an expenditure sufli- 
cient to explain the feeling at Ravenna 
mentioned by Mme. Guiccioli. 
Byron’s desire, wrote to the countess, ad- 
vising her against Switzerland. In reply 


i} 


| 
} 


Shelley, by | 


she begged Shelley not to leave Ravenna | 
without Byron, and Byrou begged him to- 


stay and protect him from a relapse into his 
old habits. Byron lingered at Ravenna till 


many sad forebodings, and preceded by his 
family of monkeys, dogs, cats, and peahens. 
He met Lord Clare on the way to Bologna, 
and accompanied Rogers from Bologna. 
Rogers duly celebrated the meeting in his 
poem on Italy; but Trelawny (i. 50) tells 
how Byron grinned sardonically when he 
saw Rogers seated upon a cushion under 
which was concealed a bitter satire written 
by Byron upon Rogers himself (it was 
afterwards published in ‘Fraser,’ January 
1833). Byron settled in the Casa Lanfran- 
chi at Pisa, an old ghost-haunted palace, 
which Trelawny contrasted with the cheer- 
ful and hospitable abcde of the Shelleys (i. 
85). The Gambas occupied part of the same 


palace (Hunr, Byron, 1.23). Byron again | 


saw some English society. A silly Irishman 
named Taatte, author of a translation of Dante, 
for which Byron tried to find a publisher, 
with Medwin, Trelawny, Shelley, and Wil- 
liams, were his chief associates. Medwin, of 
the 24th light dragoons, was at Pisa from 
30 Nov. 1821 till 15 March 1822, and again 
for a few days in August. Trelawny, who 
reached Pisa early in 1822, and was after- 
wards in constant intercourse with Byron, 
was the keenest observer who has described 
him. Trelawny insists upon his own supe- 
riority in swimming, and regards Byron as 
an effeminate pretender to masculine quali- 
ties. Byron turned his worst side to such 
a man; yet Trelawny admits his genuine 


reviews and attacks. Scott had cordially 
accepted the dedication. Moore’s timid re- 
monstrances showed the set of public opinion. 
When Murray applied for an injunction to 
protect his property against threatened pi- 
racy, Eldon refused ; holding (9 Feb. 1822) 
that the presumption was not in favour of 
the innocent character of the book. Murray 
had several manuscripts of Byron in hand, 
including the famous ‘ Vision of Judgment;’ 
and this experience increased his caution. 
Byron began to think of a plan, already sug- 
gested to Moore in 1820, of starting a weekly 
newspaper with a revolutionary title, such 
as ‘I Carbonari.’ In Shelley’s society this 
plan took a new shape. It was proposed to 
get Leigh Hunt for an editor. In 1813 Byron 


, had visited Hunt when imprisoned for a libel 
29 Oct., still hoping, it seems, for a recall of | 
the Gambas. At last he got in motion, with — 


| TRELAWNY, ii. 53). 


on the prince regent. Hunt had taken 
Byron’s part in the ‘ Hxaminer’ in 1816, and 
had dedicated to him the ‘Story of Rimini.’ 
Shelley and Byron now agreed (in spite of 
Moore’s remonstrances against association 
with ill-bred cockneys) to bring Leigh Hunt 
to Italy. They assumed that Hunt would 
retain his connection with the ‘ Examiner,’ 
of which his brother John was proprietor (see 
Hunt threw up this 
position without their Inowledge, and started 
for Italy with his wife and six children. 
Shelley explained to Hunt (26 Aug. 1821) 
that he was himself to be ‘only a sort of 
link,’ neither partner nor sharer in the profits. 
He sent 150/., to which Byron, taking Shel- 


ley’s security, added 200/. to pay Hunt’s 


expenses. Hunt reproaches Byron as being 
moved solely by an expectation of large 
profits (not in itself an immoral motive), 


The desire to have an organ under his own 


command, with all consequent advantages, 
is easily intelligible. When Hunt landed at 
Leghorn at the end of June 1822, Byron 
and Shelley found themselves saddled with 
the whole Hunt family, to be supported by 
the hypothetical profits of the new journal, 
while Hunt asserted and acted upon the 
doctrine that he was under no disgrace in 
accepting money obligations. Hunt took up 
his abode on the ground-floor of the palace. 
His children, says Trelawny, were untamed, 
while Hunt considers that they behaved 
admirably and were in danger of corruption 
from Byron. Trelawny describes Byron as 
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disgusted at the very start and declaring 
that the journal would be an ‘abortion.’ 
His reception of Mrs. Hunt, according to 
Williams, was ‘shameful.’ Mrs. Hunt natu- 
rally retorted the dislike, and Hunt reported 
one of her sharp sayings to Byron, in order, 
as he says, to mortify him. No men could 
be less congenial. Byron’s aristocratic lofti- 
ness encountered a temper forward to take 
offence at any presumption of inequality. 
Byron had provided Hunt with lodgings, 
furnished them decently, and doled out to 
him about 100/. through his steward, a pro- 


ceeding which irritated Hunt, who loved a | 


cheerful giver. Shelley’s death (8 July) left 
the two men face to face in this uncomfortable 
relation. 

The‘ Liberal,’ so named by Byron, survived 
through four numbers. It made a moderate 
profit, which Byron abandoned to Hunt 


(Hunt, i. 87, ii. 412), but he was disgusted | 


from the outset, and put no heart into the 
experiment. He told his friends, and pro- 
bably persuaded himself, that he had engaged 
in the journal out of kindness to the Hunts, 
and to help a friend of Shelley’s; and takes 
credit for feeling that he could not turn the 
Hunts into the street. His chief contribu- 
tions, the ‘ Vision of Judgment’ and the letter 
‘To my Grandmother’s Review,’ appeared in 
the first number, to the general scandal. 
‘Heaven and Earth’ appeared in the second 
number, the ‘ Blues’ in the third, the ‘ Mor- 
gante Maggiore’ in the fourth, and a few epi- 
grams were added. Hunt and Hazlitt, who 
wrote five papers (Memoirs of Hazlitt, 1.73), 
did most of the remainder, which, however, 
had clearly not the seeds of life in it. The 
‘Vision of Judgment’ was the hardest blow 
struck in a prolonged and bitter warfare. 
Byron had met Southey, indeed, at Holland 
House in 1818, and speaks favourably of him, 
calls his prose perfect, and professes to envy 
his personal beauty (Diary, 22 Noy. 1813). 
His belief that Southey had spread scandalous 
stories about the Swiss party in 1816 gave 
special edge to his revived antipathy. In 
1818 he dedicated ‘Don Juan’ to Southey in 
‘good simple savage verse’ (Letter 322), 
bitterly taunting the poet as avenal renegade. 
In 1821 Southey published his ‘ Vision of 
Judgment,’ an apotheosis of George ITI, of gro- 
tesque (though most unintentional) profanity. 
In the preface he alludes to Byron as leader 
of the ‘Satanic school.’ Byron in return de- 
nounced Southey’s‘calumnies’ and ‘cowardly 
ferocity.” Southey retorted in the ‘ Courier’ 
(11 Jan. 1822), boasting that he had fastened 
Byron’s name ‘upon the gibbet for reproach 
and ignominy, so long as it shall endure.’ 
Medwin (p. 179) describes Byron’s fury on 
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reading these courtesies. He instantly sent 
off a challenge in a letter (6 Feb. 1822) to 
Douglas Kinnaird, who had the sense to 
suppress it. His own ‘Vision of Judgment, 
written by 1 Oct. 1821, was already in the 


hands of Murray, now troubled by ‘Cain.’ 


Byron now swore that it should be published, 
and it was finally transferred by Murray to 
Hunt. 

Byron meanwhile had been uprooted from 
Pisa. A silly squabble took place in the 
street (21 March 1822), in which Byron’s 
servant stabbed an hussar (see depositions in 
MeEpDwWIN). Byron spent some weeks in the 
summer at Monte Nero, near Leghorn (where 
he and Mme. Guiccioli sat to the American 
painter West), and returned to Pisa in July. 
About the same time the Gambas were ordered 
to leave Tuscan territory. Byron’s stay at 
Pisahad been marked by the death of Allegra 
(20 April) and of Shelley (8 July). Details 
of the ghastly ceremony of burning the bodies 
of Williams and Shelley (15 and 16 Aug.) 
are given by Trelawny, with characteristic 
details of Byron’s emotion and _ hysterical 
affectation of levity. Shelley, who exagge- 
rated Byron’s poetical merits (see his enthu- 
siastic eulogy of the fifth canto of ‘Don Juan’ 
on his visit to Pisa), was kept at a certain 
distance by his perception of Byron’s baser 
qualities. Byron had alwaysrespected Shelley 
as a man of simple, lofty, and unworldly cha- 
racter, andas undeniably a gentlemanby birth 
and breeding. Shelley, according to Tre- 
lawny (i. 80), was the only man to whom 
Byron talked seriously and confidentially. 
He told Moore that Shelley was ‘the least 
selfish and the mildest of men,’ and added to 
Murray that he was ‘as perfect a gentleman 
as ever crossed a drawing-room ’ (Letters 482 
and 506). He was, however, capable of be- 
lieving and communicating to Hoppner scan- 
dalous stories about the Shelleys and Claire, 
and of meanly suppressing Mrs. Shelley’s 
confutation of the story (see Mr. Froude in 
Nineteenth Century, August 1883; and Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s reply in the Atheneum, 1 and 
22 Sept. 1883). 

Trelawny had stimulated the nautical 
tastes of Byron and Shelley. Captain Ro- 
berts, a naval friend of his at Genoa, built an 
open boat for Shelley, and a schooner, called 
the Bolivar, for Byron. Trelawny manned 
her with five sailors and brought her round 
to Leghorn. Byron was annoyed by the 
cost; knew nothing, says Trelawny, of the 
sea, and could never be induced to take a 
cruise in her. When Byron left Pisa, after 
a terrible hubbub of moving his household 
and his baggage, Trelawny sailed in the 


Bolivar, Byron’s servants following in one 
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felucca, the Hunts in another, Byron travel- 
ling by land. They met at Lerici. Byron 
with Trelawny swam out to the Bolivar, 
three miles, and back. The effort cost him 
four days’ illness. On his recovery he went 
to Genoa and settled in the Casa Salucci 
at Albaro; the Gambas occupying part of 
the same house. Trelawny laid up the Boli- 
var, afterwards sold to Lord Blessington for 
four hundred guineas (TRELAWNY, i. 62), and 
early next year went off on aramble to Rome. 
Lord and Lady Blessington, with Count 
d’Orsay, soon afterwards arrived at Genoa; 
and Lady Blessington has recorded her con- 
versations with Byron. His talk with her was 
chiefly sentimental monologue about himself. 
Trelawny says that he was a spoilt child; 
the nickname ‘Baby Byron’ (given to him, 
says Hunz, i. 139, by Mrs. Leigh) ‘ fitted him 
toa T’ (TRELAWNY, i. 56). His wayward- 
ness, his strange incontinence of speech, his 
outbursts of passion, his sensitiveness to all 
that was said of him come out vividly in these 
reports. 

His health was clearly enfeebled. Resi- 
dence in the swampy regions of Venice and 
Ravenna had increased his liability to malaria 
(see Letter 311). His restlessness and in- 
decision grew upon him. His passion for 
Madame Guiccioli had never blinded him to 
its probable dangers for both. This experience 
had made him sceptical as to the durability 
of his passions; especially for a girl not yet 
of age, and of no marked force of intellect 
or character. Hunt speaks of a growing 
coldness, which affected her spirits and which 
she injudiciously resented. Byron’s language 
to Lady Blessington (BLEssINGTON, pp. 68 and 
117) shows that the bonds were acknow- 
ledged but no longer cherished. He talked 
of returning to England, of settling in Ame- 
rica, of buying a Greek island, of imitating 
Lady Hester Stanhope. He desired to restore 
his self-esteem, wounded by the failure of the 
‘Liberal.’ He had long betore (28 Feb. 1817) 
told Moore that if he lived ten years longer 
he would yet do something, and declared that 
he did not think literature his vocation. He 
still hoped to show himself a man of action 
instead of a mere dreamer and dawdler. The 
Greek committee was formed in London in 
the spring of 1823, and Trelawny wrote to 
one of the members, Blaquiére, suggesting 
Byron’s name. Blaquiére was soon visiting 
Greece for information, and called upon Byron 
in his way. The committee had unanimously 
elected him a member. Byron was flattered 
and accepted. His old interest in Greece in- 
creased his satisfaction at a proposal which 
fell in with his mood. He at once told the 
committee (12 May) that his first wish was 
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to go tothe Levant. Though the scheme gave 
Byron an aim and excited his imagination, 
he still hesitated, and with reason. Weak 
health and military inexperience were bad 
qualifications for the leader of a revolt. Cap- 
tain Roberts conveyed messages and counter 
messages from Byron to Trelawny for a time. 
At last (22 June 1823) Trelawny heard 
from Byron, who had engaged a ‘ collier-built 
tub’ of 120 tons, called the Hercules, for 
his expedition and summoned Trelawny’s 
help. Byron had taken leave of the Bles- 
singtons with farewell presents, forebodings, 
and a burst of tears. He took 10,000 crowns 
in specie, 40,000 in bills, and a large supply 
of medicine; Trelawny, young Gamba, Bruno, 
an ‘unfledged medical student,’ and several 
servants, including Fletcher. He had pre- 
pared three helmets with his crest, ‘ Crede 
Byron,’ for Trelawny, Gamba, and himself; 
and afterwards begged from Trelawny a negro 
servant and a smart military jacket. They 
sailed from Genoa on Tuesday, 15 July; a 
gale forced them to return and repair damages. 
They stayed two days at Leghorn, and were 
joined by Mr. Hamilton Browne. Here, too, 
Byron received a copy of verses from Goethe, 
who had inserted a complimentary notice of 
Byron in the ‘Kunst und Alterthum,’ and 
to whom Byron had dedicated ‘ Werner.’ By 
Browne’s advice they sailed for Cephalonia, 
where Sir C. J. Napier was in command and 
known to sympathise with the Greeks. Tre- 
lawny says that he was never ‘on shipboard 
with a better companion.’ Byron’s spirits 
revived at sea; he was full of fun and prac- 
tical jokes; read Scott, Swift, Grimm, Roche- 
foucauld; chatted pleasantly, and talked of 
describing Stromboli in a fifth canto of 
‘Childe Harold.’ On 2 Aug. they sighted 
Cephalonia. They found that Napier was 
away, and that Blaquiére had left for Eng- 
land. Byron began to fancy that he had 
been used as a decoy, and declared that he 
must see his way plainly before moving. 
Napier soon returned, and the party was 
warmly received by the residents. Informa- 
tion from Greece was scarce and doubtful. 
Trelawny resolved to start with Browne, 
knowing, he says, that Byron, once on shore, 
would again become dawdling and shilly- 
shallying. Byron settled at a village called 
Metaxata, near Argostoli, and remained there 
till 27 Dec. 

Byron’s nerve was evidently shaken. He 
showed a strange irritability and nervous- 
ness (TRELAWNY, ii. 116). He wished to hear 
of some agreement among the divided and 
factious Greek chiefs before trusting himself 
among them. The Cephalonian Greeks, ac- 
cording to Trelawny, favoured the election 
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of a foreign king, and Trelawny thought 


that Byron was really impressed by the possi- 
bility of receiving a crown. Byron hinted 
to Parry afterwards of great offers which 
had been made to him. Fancies of this kind 
may have passed through his mind. Yet his 
general judgment of the situation was re- 
markable for its strong sense. His cynical 
tendencies at least kept him free from the 
oUt illusions, and did not damp his 
zeal, 

In Cephalonia Byron had some conversa- 
tions upon religious topics with Dr. Kennedy, 
physician of the garrison. Kennedy reported 
them in a book, in which he unfortunately 
thought more of expounding his argument 
than of reporting Byron. Byron had, in fact, 
no settled views. His heterodoxy did not rest 
upon reasoning, but upon sentiment. He 
was curiously superstitious through life, and 
seems to have preferred catholicism to other 
religions. Lady Byron told Crabb Robinson 


(5 March 1855) that Byron had been made | 


miserable by the gloomy Calvinism from 
which, she said, he had never freed himself. 
Some passages in his letters, and the early 
‘Prayer to Nature’—an imitation of Pope’s 
‘ Universal Prayer’—seem to imply a revolt 
from the doctrines to which Lady Byron re- 
ferred. ‘Cain,’ his most serious utterance, 
clearly favours the view that the orthodox 
theology gave a repulsive or a nugatory an- 
swer to the great problems. But, in truth, 
Byron’s scepticism was part of his quarrel 
with cant. He hated the religious dogma as 
he hated the political creed and the social 
system of the respectable world. He dis- 
avowed sympathy with Shelley’s opinions, 
and probably never gave a thought to the 
philosophy in which Shelley was interested. 

Trelawny was now with Odysseus and the 
chiefs of Eastern Greece. Prince Mavro- 
cordato, the most prominent of the Western 
Greeks, had at last occupied Missolonghi. 
Byron sent Colonel Stanhope (afterwards 
Lord Harrington), a representative of the 
Greek committee, with a letter to Mavrocor- 
dato and another to the general government 
(2 Dec. and 30 Nov. 1823), insisting upon 
the necessity of union ; and on 28 Dec. sailed 
himself, on the entreaty of Mavrocordato 
and Stanhope. 
Gamba’s ship was actually seized by a Turkish 
man-of-war, and he owed his release to the 
lucky accident that his captain had once saved 
the Turkish captain’s life. Byron, in a‘ mis- 
tico, took shelter under some rocks called the 
Scrophes. Thence, with some gunboats sent 
to their aid, they reached Missolonghi, in 
spite of a gale, in which Byron showed great 
coolness. Byron was heartily welcomed. 
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The voyage was hazardous. | 
ashore, and was burned by the Turks after 
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Se eee 
Mavrocordato was elected governor-general. 
Attempts were made to organise troops. 
Byron took into his pay a body of five hundred 
disorderly Suliotes. He met thickening diffi- 
culties with unexpected temper, firmness, and 
judgment. Demands for money came from 
all sides; Byron told Parry that he had been 
asked for fifty thousand dollarsinaday. He 
raised sums on his own credit, and urged the 
Greek committee to provide a loan. His in- 
dignation when Gamba spent too much upon 
some red cloth was a comic exhibition of his 
usual economy—hardly unreasonable under 
the circumstances. His first object was an 
expedition against Lepanto, held, it was said, 
by a weak garrison ready to come over. At 
the end of January he was named com- 
mander-in-chief. His wild troops were ut- 
terly unprovided with the stores required for 
an assault. The Greek committee had sent 
two mountain guns, with ammunition, and 
some English artisans under William Parry, 
a ‘rough burly fellow’ (TRELAwny, ii. 149), 
who had been a clerk at Woolwich. Parry 
after a long voyage reached Missolonghi on 
5 Feb. 1824. In the book to which he gave 
his name, and for which he supplied materials, 
he professes to have received Byron’s confi- 
dence. Byron called him ‘old boy,’ laughed 


at his sea slang, his ridiculous accounts of 


Bentham (one of the Greek committee), and 
played practical jokes upon him. Parry 
landed his stores, set his artisans to work, 
and gave himself military airs. The Suliotes 
became mutinous. They demanded commis- 
sions, says Gamba, for 150 out of three or four 
hundred men. Byron, disgusted, threatened 
to discharge them all, and next day, 15 Feb., 
they submitted. The same day Byron was 
seized with an alarming fit—the doctors dis- 
puted whether epileptic or apoplectic; but 
in any case so severe that Byron said he 
should have died in another minute. Half 
an hour later a false report was brought that 
the Suliotes were rising to seize the magazine. 
Next day, while Byron was still suffering from 
the disease and the leeches applied by the 
doctors, who could hardly stop the bleeding, 
a tumultuous mob of Suliotes broke into his 
room. Stanhope says that the courage with 
which he awed the mutineers was ‘truly 
sublime” On the 17th a Turkish brig came 


Byron had prepared an attack. On the 19th 
a quarrel arose between the Suliotes and the 
guards of the arsenal, and a Swedish officer, 


'Sasse, was killed. The English artificers, 


alarmed at discovering that shooting was, as 
Byron says, a ‘ part of housekeeping’ in these 
parts, insisted on leaving for peaceable re- 
gions. The Suliotes became intolerable, and 
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were induced to leave the town on receiving | ness and dizziness. Parry in vain commended 


a month’s wages from Byron, and part of 
their arrears from government. All hopes of 
an expedition to Lepanto vanished. 

Parry had brought a printing-press, though 
he had not brought some greatly desired 
rockets. Stanhope, an ardent disciple of 
Bentham’s, started a newspaper, and talked 
of Lancasterian schools, and other civilising 
apparatus, including a converted blacksmith 
with a cargo of tracts. Byron had many 
discussions with him. Stanhope produced 
Bentham’s ‘Springs of Action’ as a new pub- 
lication, when Byron ‘stamped with his lame 
foot,’ and said that he did not requirelessons 
upon that subject. Though Trelawny says 
that Stanhope’s free press was of eminent ser- 
vice, Byron may be pardoned for thinking 
that the Greeks should be freed from the 
Turks first, and converted to Benthamism 
afterwards. He was annoyed by articles in the 
paper, which advocated revolutionary prin- 
ciples and a rising in Hungary, thinking that 
an alienation of the European powers would 
destroy the best chance of the Greeks (To 
Bar ff, 10 March 1824). He hoped, he said, 
that the writers’ brigade would be ready be- 
fore the soldiers’ press. The discussions, how- 
ever, were mutually respectful, and Byron 
ended a talk by saying to Stanhope, ‘ Give 
me that honest right hand,’ and begging to 
be judged by his actions, not by his words. 

Other plans were now discussed. Stan- 
hope left for Athens at the end of February. 
Odysseus, with whom was Trelawny, pro- 
posed a conference with Mavrocordato and 
Byron at Salona. Byron wrote agreeing to 
this proposal 19 March. He had declined to 
answer an offer of the general government to 
appoint him ‘ governor-general of Greece’ until 
the meeting should be over. The prospects 
of the loan were now favourable. Byron was 
trying, with Parry’s help, to fortify Misso- 
longhi and get together some kind of force. 
His friends were beginning to be anxious 
about the effects of the place on his health. 
Barff offered him a country-house in Cepha- 
lonia. Byron replied that he felt bound to 
stay while he could. ‘There isastake worth 
millions such as I am.’ Missolonghi, with 
its swamps, meanwhile, was a mere fever- 
trap. The mud, says Gamba, was so deep in 
the gateway that an unopposed enemy would 
have found entrance difficult. Byron’s de- 
parture was hindered by excessive rains. He 
starved himself as usual. Moore says that he 
measured himself round the wrist and waist 
almost daily, and took a strong dose if he 
thought his size increasing. He rode out when 
he could with his body-guard of fifty or sixty 
Suliotes, but complained of frequent weak- 


his panacea, brandy. Trelawny had started 
in April with a letter from Stanhope, en- 
treating him to leave Missolonghi and not 
sacrifice his health, and perhaps his life, in 
that bog. 

Byron produced his last poem on the morn- 
ing of his birthday, in which the hero is 
struggling to cast off the dandy with partial 
success. He had tried to set an example of 
generous treatment of an enemy by freeing 
some Turkish prisoners at Missolonghi. A 
lively little girl called Hato or Hatagée, who 
was amongst them, wished to stay with him, 
and he resolved to adopt her. A letter from 
Mrs. Leigh, found by Trelawny among his 
papers, contained a transcript from a letter 
of Lady Byron’s to her with an account of 
Ada’s health. An unfinished reply from By- 
ron (23 Feb. 1824) asked whether Lady Byron 
would permit Hatagée to become a companion 
to Ada. Lady Byron, he adds, should be 
warned of Ada’s resemblance to himself in 
his infancy, and he suggests that the epilepsy 
may be hereditary. He afterwards decided 
to send Hatagée for the time to Dr. Kennedy. 
On 9 April he received news of Mrs. Leigh’s 
recovery from an illness and good accounts 
of Ada. On the same day he rode out with 
Gamba, was caught in the rain, insisted upon 
returning in an open boat, and was seized 
with a shivering fit. His predisposition to 
malaria, aided by his strange system of diet, 
had produced the result anticipated by Stan- 
hope. He rode out next day, but the fever 
continued. The doctors had no idea beyond 
bleeding, to which he submitted with great 
reluctance, and Parry could only suggest 
brandy. The attendants were ignorant of 
each other’s language, and seem to have lost 
their heads. On the 18th he was delirious. 
At intervals he was conscious and tried to 
say something to Fletcher about his sister, 
his wife, and daughter. A strong ‘ antispas- 
modic potion’ was given to him in the even- 
ing. About six he said, ‘Now I shall go 
to sleep,’ and fell into a slumber which, after 
twenty-four hours, ended in death on the 
evening of 19 April. Trelawny arrived on 
the 24th or 25th, having heard of the death 
on his journey. He entered the room where 
the corpse was lying, and, sending Fletcher 
for a glass of water, uncovered the feet. On 
Fletcher's return he wrote upon paper, spread 
on the coffin, the servant’s account of his 
master’s last illness. 

Byron’s body was sent home to England, 
and after lying in state for two days was 
buried at Hucknall Torkard (see Edinburgh 
Review for April 1871 for Hobhouse’s account 
of the funeral). The funeral procession was 
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accidentally met by Lady Caroline Lamb and 
her husband. She fainted on being made 
aware that it was Byron’s. Her mind became 
more affected; she was separated from her 
husband ; and died 26 Jan. 1828, generously 
cared for by him to the last. (For Lady 
Caroline Lamb see Lapy Morcan, Memoirs, 
i, 200-14; Annual Obituary for 1828; Mr. 
TowNsHEND Mayer in Temple Bar for June 
1868; Lord Lyrron, Memoirs, vol.i.; Pavt, 
Life of Godwin, vol. ii.) 

Lady Byron afterwards led a retired life. 
Her daughter Ada was married to the Earl of 
Lovelace 8 July 1835, and died 29 Noy. 1852. 
She is said to have been a good mathematician. 
A portrait of her is in Bentley’s ‘Miscellany’ 
for 1853. Lady Byron settled ultimately at 
Brighton, where she became a warm admirer 
and friend of F. W. Robertson. » She took an 
interest in the religious questions of the day, 
and spent a large part of her income in charity. 
Miss Martineau (Biographical Sketches, 1868) 
speaks of her with warm respect, and some 
of her letters will be found in Crabb Robin- 
son’s diary. Others (see Howrrr’s letter in 
Daily News, 4 Sept. 1869) thought her pe- 
dantic and over strict. She died 16 May 
1860. Mme. Guiccioli returned to her hus- 
band; she married the Marquis de Boissy in 
1851 and died at Florence in March 1873. 

The following appears to be a full list of 


original portraits of Byron (for fuller details | 


see article by Mr. R. Enpecumsn and Mr. A. 
Graves in Notes and Queries, 6th series, vi. 


422, 472, vii. 269). Names of proprietors | 
added: 1. Miniature by Kaye at the age of | 


seven. 2. Full-length in oils by Sanders; en- 


graved in standard edition of Moore’s life | : . 
/mestic Poems’ and in later collections). 


(Lady Dorchester). 38. Miniature by same 
from the preceding (engraving destroyed at 
Byron’s request). 4. Half-length by Westall, 
1814 (Lady Burdett-Coutts). 5. Half-length 
by T. Phillips, 1814 (Mr. Murray) ; engraved 
by Agar, R. Graves, Lupton, Mote, Warren, 
Edwards, and C. Armstrong. 6, Miniature 
by Holmes, 1815 (Mr. A. Morrison) ; en- 
graved by R. Graves, Ryall, and H. Meyer. 
7. Bust in marble by Thorwaldsen, 1816 
(Lady Dorchester); replicas at Milan and 
elsewhere. 8. Half-length by Harlowe, 
1817; engraved by H. Meyer, Holl, and 
Scriven. 9. Miniature by Prepiani, 1817, and 
another by the same; given to Mrs. Leigh. 
10. Miniature in water-colours of Byron in 
college robes by Gilchrist about 1807-8 ; at 
Newstead. 11. Half-length in Albanian dress 
by T. Phillips, R.A. (Lord Lovelace) ; replica 
in National Portrait Gallery; engraved by 
Finden. 12. Pencil Sketch by G. Cattermole 
from memory (Mr. Toone). 13. Medallion 
by A.Stothard, 14, Bust by Bartolini, 1822 
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(Lord ee lithographed by Fro- 
mentin. 15. Half-length by West (Mr. 
Horace Kent); engraved by OC. Turner, En- 
gleheart, and Robinson. 16. Three sketches 
by Count d’Orsay, 1823; one at South Ken- 
sington. 17. Statue by Thorwaldsen, finished 
1834. This statue was ordered from Thor- 
waldsen in 1829 by Hobhouse in the name of 
acommittee. Thorwaldsen produced it for 
1,0007. It was refused by Dean Ireland for 
Westminster Abbey, and lay in the custom- 
house vaults till 1842, when it was again re- 
fused by Dean Turton. In 1843 Whewell, 
having just become master of Trinity, accepted 
it for the college, and it was placed in the 
library (Correspondence in Notes and Queries, 
6th ser. iv. 421). 18. A silhouette cut in 
paper by Mrs. Leigh Hunt is prefixed to 
‘ Byron and some of his Contemporaries.’ 
Byron’s works appeared as follows: 
1. ‘Hours of Idleness’ (see above for a notice 
of first editions). 2. ‘English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers’ (Cawthorne) (for full de- 
tails of editions see Notes and Queries, 5th 
ser. vil. 145, 204, 296, 355). 3. ‘Imitations 
and Translations, together with original poems 
never before published, collected by J. C. Hob- 
house, Trinity College, Cambridge’ (1809) 
(contains nine poems by Byron, reprinted in 
works, among ‘occasional pieces,’ 1807-8 and 
1808-10). 4. ‘Childe Harold, a Romaunt,’ 
4to, 1812 (an appendix of twenty poems, 
including those during his travels and those 
addressed to Thyrza). 5. ‘The Curse of Mi- 
nerva’ (anonymous; privately printed in a 
thin quarto in 1812 (Lowndes); at Phila- 
delphiain 1815, 8vo; Paris (Galignani),12mo, 
1818; and imperfect copies in Hone’s ‘ Do- 


6. ‘The Waltz’ (anonymous), 1813 (again in 
Works, 1824). 7. ‘The Giaour, a Fragment 
of a Turkish Tale,’ 1813, 8vo. 8. ‘The Bride 
of Abydos, a Turkish Tale,’1818, 8vo, 9. ‘The 
Corsair, a Tale,’ 1814, 8vo (to this were added 
the lines, ‘ Weep, daughter of a royal line,’ 
omitted in some copies (see Letters of 22 Jan. 
and10Feb.1814). 10. ‘Ode to Napoleon Buo- 
naparte’ (anonymous), 8vo, 1814. 11. ‘ Lara, 
a Tale, 1814, 8vo (originally published with 
Rogers's ‘ Jacqueline’). 12. ‘Hebrew Melo- 
dies,” 1815 (lines on Sir Peter Parker ap- 

ended); also with music by Braham and 
Wiathad in folio. 18. ‘Siege of Corinth,’ 1816, 
8vo. 14. ‘ Parisina,’ 1816, 8vo (this and 
the last together in second edition, 1816). 
15. ‘Poems by Lord Byron’ (Murray), 1816, 
8vo (¢ When all around,’ ‘ Bright be the place 
of thy soul,’ ‘ When we two parted,’ ‘ There’s 
not a joy,’ ‘ There be none of beauty’s daugh- 
ters,’ ‘Fare thee well;’ poems from the 
French and lines to Rogers). The original 
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of ‘ Bright be the place of thy soul,’ by Lady 
Byron, corrected by Lord Byron, is in the 
Morrison MSS. 16. ‘Poems on his Domes- 
tie Cireumstances by Lord Byron,’ Hone, 
1816 (includes a ‘Sketch,’ and in later edi- 
tions a ‘ Farewell to Malta’ and ‘ Curse of Mi- 
nerya’ (mutilated); a twenty-third edition in 
1817. Italsoincludes ‘O Shame to thee, Land 
of the Gaul,’ and ‘Mme. Lavalette,’ which, 
with an ‘Ode to St. Helena,’ ‘ Farewell to 
England,’ ‘ On his Daughter’s Birthday,’ and 
‘The Lily of France,’ are disowned by Byron 
in letter to Murray 22 July 1816, but are re- 
printed in some later unauthorised editions. 
17. ‘Prisoner of Chillon, and other Poems,’ 
1816, 8vo (sonnet to Lake Leman, ‘Though 
the day of my destiny’s over,’ ‘ Darkness,’ 
‘Churchill’s Grave,’ the ‘Dream,’ the ‘In- 
cantation’ (from Manfred), ‘ Prometheus’). 
18. ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ canto 111., 
1816, 8vo. 19. ‘Monody on the Death of 


Sheridan’ (anonymous), 1816,8vo. 20. ‘Man- | 


fred, a Dramatie Poem,’ 1817, 8vo. 21. ‘The 
Lament of Tasso,’ 8vo, 1817. 


Alhama ballad and sonnet from Vittorelli 
appended). 23. ‘Beppo, a Venetian Story’ 
(anonymous in early editions), 1818, 8vo. 
24, ‘Suppressed Poems’ (Galignani), 1818, 
8vo (‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ 
‘Land of the Gaul,’ ‘ Windsor Poetics, a 
Sketch’). 25. Three Poems not included 
in the works of Lord Byron (Effingham 
Wilson), 1818, 8vo (‘Lines to Lady 


Jersey ];’ ‘Enigma on H.,’ often erroneously | 
attributed to Byron, really by Miss Fan- | 


shawe; ‘Curse of Minerva,’ fragmentary). 
26. ‘Mazeppa,’ 1819 (fragment of the ‘ Vam- 
pire’ novel appended), 27. ‘ Marino Faliero,’ 
1820. 28. ‘The Prophecy of Dante,’ 1821 
(with ‘Marino Faliero’), 8vo. 29. ‘Sarda- 
napalus, a Tragedy;’ ‘The Two Foscari, a 
Tragedy ;’ ‘Cain, a Mystery’ (in one volume, 
8vo), 1821. 30. ‘Letter... on the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles’s Strictures on Pope,’ 1821. 
31 ‘Werner, a Tragedy’ (J. Hunt), 1822, 
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22. ‘Childe | 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ canto iv., 1818 (the | 
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and xiv. (John Hunt), 8vo, 1823; 
_cantos Xv. and xvi. (John & H. L. Hunt), 
| 8vo, 1824), all anonymous. A 17th canto 
| (1829) is not by Byron; and ‘twenty sup- 
| pressed stanzas’ (1838) are also spurious. 

| Murray published from 1815 to 1817 a 
collective edition of works up to those dates 
in eight volumes 12mo ; other collective edi- 
‘tions in five volumes 16mo, 1817; and an 
edition in eight volumes 16mo, 1818-20. 
|In 1824 was published an 8vo volume by 
Knight & Lacy, called vol. v. of Lord 
Byron’s works, including ‘Hours of Idle- 
ness,’ ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ 
the ‘ Waltz,’ and various minor poems, several 
of thespurious poems mentioned under Hone’s 
domestic pieces, and ‘To Jessy,’ a copy of 
which is in Egerton MS. 2332, as sent to 
‘Literary Recreations.’ In 1824 and 1825 
the Hunts also published two volumes uni- 
form with the above and called vols. vi. and 
vii. of Lord Byron’s works, including the 
poems (except ‘Don Juan’) published by 
them separately as above, and in ‘The Libe- 
ral” In 1828 Murray published an edition 
of the works in four volumes 12mo. Uni- 
form with this were published two volumes 
by J. F. Dove, including ‘Don Juan’ (the 
whole) and the various pieces in Knight & 
Lacy’s volume, with ‘ Lines to Lady Caroline 
Lamb,’ ‘On my Thirty-sixth Birthday,’ and 
the lines ‘ And wilt thou weep ?’ 

There are various French collections: in 
1825 Baudry & Amyot published an 8vo 
edition in seven volumes at Paris, with a 
life by J. W. Lake, including all the recog- 
/nised poems, the letter to Bowles, and the 
parliamentary speeches (separately printed 
|in London in 1824). Galignani published 
| one-volume 8vo editions in 1828 (with life 
by Lake), in 1831 (same life abridged), and 
| 1835 (with life by Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
| M.P.) To the edition of 1828 were appended 
| twenty-one ‘attributed poems,’ including‘ Re- 
| member thee, remember thee,’ the ‘ Triumph 

of the Whale’ (by Charles Lamb, Crass 


' xiii, 


8vo. 32. ‘The Liberal’ (J. Hunt), 1823, 8vo Rosinson, Diary (1872), i. 175), and ‘ Re- 
(No. I. ‘ Vision of Judgment,’ ‘ Letter to the mind me not, remind me not.’ Most of these 
Editor of my Grandmother’s Review,’ ‘Epi- | were omitted in the edition of 1831, which 
grams on Castlereagh.’ No. II. ‘Heaven and included (now first printed) the ‘ Hints from 
Earth. No. III. “The Blues.’ No. IV.‘ Mor- | Horace, of which fragments are given in 
gante Maggiore’). 33. ‘The Age of Bronze’ Moore’s ‘ Life’ (1880). 

(anonymous) (J. Hunt), 1823,8vo. 34.‘The| The collected ‘ Life and Works’ published 
Island’ (J, Hunt), 1823, 8vo. 35. ‘The De- | by Murray (1832-5), 8vo, includes all the 
formed Transformed’ (J. & H. L. Hunt), recognised poems, and adds to the foregoing 
1824, 8vo. 36. ‘Don Juan’ (cantos i. and | works a few ‘published for the first time’ 
ii, ‘printed by Thomas Davison,’ 4to, 1819; | (including the s2cond letter to Bowles, and 
cantos 11, 1v., and y. (Davison), 8vo, 1821; the ‘Observations on Observations’), and 
cantos vi., vil., and viii, (for Hunt & several poems which had appeared in other 
Clarke), 8vo, 1823; cantos ix., x., and xi. | works: ‘River that rollest,’ &c.,from Medwin 
(for John Hunt), 8vo, 1823; cantos xii. | (1824) ; ‘ Verses on his Thirty-sixth Birthday,’ 
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from Gamba (1824) ;‘ And thou wert sad’ and 
‘Could love for ever,’ from Lady Blessing- 
ton; three pieces from Nathan’s ‘ Fugitive 
Pieces’ (1829) ; ‘To my son,’ ‘ My sister, my 
sweet sister,’ and other verses from Moore's 
‘Life’ (1830). This edition has been re- 
printed in the same form and also in one 
volume royal 8vo. Ina new and fuller edi- 
tion by John Murray, the ‘Poetry’ was 
edited by E. H. Coleridge (7 vols. 1898-1904) 
and the‘ Letters and Journals’ by R. E. 
Prothero (6 vols. 1898-1903). 


{Moore had sold the Memoirs given to him by 
Byron to Murray (in November 1821) for 2,000/. 
(or guineas), with the agreement that they were 
to be edited by Moore if Byron died before him. 
Byron (1 Jan. 1820) offered to allow his wife to 
see the Memoirs, in order that she might point 
out any unfair statements. She declined to see 
them, and protested against such a publication. 
Byron afterwards became doubtful as to pub- 
lishing, and a deed was executed in May 1822, 
by which Murray undertook to restore the ma- 
nuscript on the repayment of the 2,000/. during 
Byron’s life. On Byron’s death, the power of re- 
demption not having been acted upon, the right 
of publication belonged to Murray. Byron’s 
friends, however—Hobhouse and Mrs. Leigh— 
were anxious for the destruction. Lady Byron 
carefully avoided any direct action in the matter 
which would imply a desire to suppress her hus- 
band’s statement of his case. Moore hesitated ; 
but at a meeting held in Murray’s house (17 May 
1824) he repaid the money to Murray, having 
obtained an advance from the Longmans (Moore's 
Diary, iv. 189), and the manuscript was returned 
to him and immediately destroyed. It was pro- 
posed at the time that Lady Byron and Mrs, 
Leigh should repay the 2,000/.; but the arrange- 
ment failed for some unexplained reason, and 
Murray ultimately paid off Moore’s debt in 1828, 
amounting with interest to 3,020/., besides pay- 
ing him 1,600/. for the Life. Many charges 
arose out of this precipitate destruction of the 
Memoirs ; but there is no reason to regret their 
loss. Moore showed them to so many people 
that he had them copied out (Diary, 7 May 1820), 
for fear that the original might be worn out. 
Lady Burghersh destroyed, in Moore’s presence, 
some extracts which she had made (Diary, v. 111). 
Giffard, Lord and Lady Holland, and Lord John 
(afterwards Earl) Russell read them. — Lord 
John gives his impressions in his edition of 
Moore’s Diary (iv. 192), and seems to express the 
general opinion. There were some indelicate 
passages, There were also some interesting de- 
scriptions of early impressions; but for the 
most part they were disappointing, and contained 
the story of the marriage, which Moore (who 


was familiar with them) gives substantially in | 
the Memoir (see Jeaffreson’s Real Lord Byron, | 


ii. 292-330, Moore’s Diary, Quarterly Review 
(on Moore) for June 1853 and for July 1883, 
Jeaffreson in Atheneum for 18 Aug. 1883). The 
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first authoritative life was that by Moore, first 
published in 2 vols. quarto, London, 1830. It 
forms six volumes of the edition of the Life and 
Works, 17 vols. 12mo, 1837, and in one volume, 
8vo. Other authorities are: Lady Blessington’s 
Journals of the Conversations of Lord B. with 
Lady Blessington (1834 and 1850); Correspon- 
dence of Lord Byron with a Friend, and Recollec- 
tions by the late R. C. Dallas, by Rey. A. R. C. 
Dallas, Paris, 1825, Galignani; Life of Byron, 
by John Galt, 2nd edit. 1830; Life, Writings, 
Opinions, &e., by an English Gentleman in the 
Greek Service, 1825, published by Iley; Narrative 
of a Second Visit to Greece, by Edward Blaquiére, 
London, 1825; Narrative of Lord Byron’s Last 
Journey to Greece, by Count Peter Gamba, 1825 ; 
Conversations on Religion with Lord Byron at 
Cephalonia, by the late Jas. Kennedy, M.D., 1830; 
Lady Morgan’s Memoirs, 1862 (for Lady C. 
Lamb); Conversations of Lord Byron at Pisa, by 
Thomas Medwin, 1824; Guiccioli, Comtesse de, 
Lord Byron jugé par les témoins de sa vie, 1868, 
and in English as Guiccioli’s My Recollections of 
Lord Byron, 2 vols. 1869; Records of Shelley, 
Byron, and the Author, by E. J. Trelawny, 1858, 
2nd edit. 1878; Life of Rev. W. Harness, by 
A. G, L’Estrange, 1871; Memoirs of Rev. 
Francis Hodgson, by Rev. James T. Hodgson, 
2 vols. 1878; Parry, William, Last Days of Lord 
Byron, 1825; Hobhouse’s Travels in Albania 
(1855, 3rd edit.), and ‘ Byron’s Statue ;’ Greece 
in 1823 and 1824, by Colonel Leicester Stanhope 
(1825), with reminiscences by George Finlay and 
Stanhope, reprinted in the English translation of 
Elze; Karl Elze, Lord Byron (English transla- 
tion),1872 (first German edition 1870) ; The Real 
Lord Byron, by John Cordy Jeaffreson, 2 vols. 
1883; Atheneum, 4 and 18 Aug. 1883; Lady 
Byron Vindicated, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
London, 1870; Lord Byron and his Contempora- 
ries, by Leigh Hunt, 2 vols. 1826, and Leigh 
Hunt’s Autobiography, 1850 and 1860; Lord 
Lovelace’s Astarte, a fragment of truth concern- 
ing Lord Byron,1905; John Murray’s Lord Byron 
and his Detractors, 1906 (both these privately 
printed). See also London Mag. for 24 Oct.; . 
Blackwood’s Mag., June 1824; Westminster, July 
1824 and January 1825 (Hobhouse); Quarterly, 
October 1869, January 1870, July 1883 (Hay- 
ward) ; New Monthly, January 1830 (T. Camp- 
bell); New Monthly for 1838, pt. iii. 193-203, 
291-302, Conversations withan American; MSS. 
in British Museum and the collection of Alfred 
Morrison. Two smallcollectionscalled ‘ Byroni- 
ana’ areworthless. The Byroniana mentioned in 
the one-volume edition of Moore was projected by 
John Wright, but not carried out. ] L. § 


BYRON, HENRY JAMES (1834-1884), 
dramatist and actor, was born in Manchester 
in January 1834. His father, Henry Byron, 
was for many years British consul at Port- 
au-Prince. Placed first with Mr. Miles 
Morley, a surgeon in Oork Street, W., and 
afterwards with his maternal grandfather, 
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Dr. Bradley of Buxton, Byron conceived a 

dislike for the medical profession, and joined 

a ‘provincial’ company of actors. A mono- 

logue of his entitled ‘A Bottle of Champagne 

uncorked by Horace Plastic,’ produced at the 

Marionette Theatre, London, into which the 

old Adelaide Gallery had been turned, was 

his earliest literary venture. He entered on 

14 Jan. 1858 the Middle Temple. His taste 

for the stage interfered with his pursuit of 

law. Hehad produced unsuccessfully at the 

Strand Theatre in 1857 a burlesque entitled 

‘Richard Coeur de Lion.’ Better fortune 

attended his next burlesque, ‘ Fra Diavolo,’ 

given the next yearat the same theatre, which 

had then passed from the hands of Payne 

into those of Miss Swanborough. A series 

of pieces, chiefly of the same class, followed 

at the Strand, Adelphi, Olympic, and other 

west-end theatres. Byron wrote for ‘Temple 

Bar’ a novel entitled ‘ Paid in Full,’ after- 

wards reprinted in 3 vols. London, 1865, into 

which he introduced some of his experiences 

asa medical student. He was the first editor 

of ‘Fun,’ and originated a short-lived paper, 

the ‘Comic Times.’ On 15 April 1865 he 

joined Miss Marie Wilton in the management | 
of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, formerly the 

Queen’s, in Tottenham Street, contributing to © 
the opening programmea burlesque on thesub- | 
ject of La Sonnambula. ‘ War to the Knife,’ | 
acomic drama in three acts, was given at the | 
same house, 10 June 1865, and ‘A Hundred | 
Thousand Pounds,’ also in three acts, 5 May | 
1866. His terms of partnership included 
an engagement to write for no other house. 
In 1867 he resigned his connection with this 
theatre, and began the management of the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, to which soon 
afterwards he added also the management of | 
the Theatre Royal and the Amphitheatre. 
At one or other of these houses he produced 
- some of his best works. The result was, 
however, disaster. These painful experi- 
ences did not prevent him from undertaking 
seven years later the management of the 
Criterion Theatre, which opened on 21 May 
1874 with his three-act comedy, ‘An Ame- 
rican Lady.’ On 16 Jan. 1875 he gave tothe 
Vaudeville Theatre ‘Our Boys,’ a three-act 
domestic drama, which is noticeable as having 
had the longest run on record, not having 
been withdrawn till 18 April 1879. 

Byron’s first appearance in London as an 
actor took place at the Globe, 23 Oct. 1869, 
as Sir Simon Simple in his own comedy, ‘ Not 
such a Fool as he looks,’ a part originally 
designed for Mr. Sothern. He had previously 
played in the country as Isaac of York in his 
own burlesque of ‘Ivanhoe.’ Subsequently 
in his own comedies he appeared as FitzAl- 
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tamont in ‘The Prompter’s Box,’ Adelphi, 
1870; Captain Craven in ‘ Daisy Farm,’ 
Olympic, 1871; Lionel Levert in ‘ Old Sol- 
diers,’ Strand, 1878 ; Harold Trivass in ‘ An 
American Lady,’ Criterion, 1874; Gibson 
Greene in ‘ Married in Haste,’ Haymarket, 
1875; and Dick Simpson in ‘Conscience 
Money,’ Haymarket, 1878. In 1881 he 
played, at the Court Theatre, Cheviot Hill in 
Mr. Gilbert’s comedy of ‘Engaged.’ This 
was his last engagement, and, so far as is 
known, the only one in which he played in 
a piece by another author. Shortly after 
this period, in consequence of ill-health, he 
retired from the stage. The same cause 
drove him into comparative seclusion. He 
died at his house in Clapham Park on 11 April 
1884, and was buried at Brompton. 

Byron’s serious dramatic work is original 
in the sense that the plot is rarely taken 
from a foreign source. It displays ingenuity 
rather than invention, and abounds in the 
kind of artifice to be expected under arrange- 
ments by which no more than one scene is 
allowed to an act. The distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of Byron’s plays are homeliness 
and healthiness. He revelled in pun and 
verbal pleasantry, and in a certain cockney 
smartness of repartee. Character and proba- 
bility were continually sacrificed tothe strain 
after a laugh. In his dramatic works he met 
with many rebuffs, but few failures. ‘Cyril’s 
Success’ is generally, and correctly, held to 
be his best play. As an actor Byron at- 
tempted little. A quiet unconsciousness in 
the delivery of jokes was his chief recom- 
mendation to the public. Byron had, before 
his retirement, an enviable social reputation. 
Many spoken witticisms, more indeed than 
he is entitled to claim, are associated with 
his name. 

A complete list of Byron’s plays can 
scarcely be attempted. The following list, 
in which e stands, perhaps too comprehen- 
sively, for extravaganza, burlesque, or panto- 
mime, f for farce, ec for comedy, and d for 
drama, omits little of importance: ‘ Bride 
of Abydos, e, no date; ‘Latest Edition 
of Lady of Lyons,’ e, 1858; ‘Fra Diavolo,’ 
e, 1858; ‘ Maid and Magpie,’ e, 1858; ‘ Ma- 
zeppa,’ ¢, 1858; ‘ Very Latest Edition of Lady 
of Lyons,’ e, 1859; ‘Babes in the Wood,’ e, 
1859; ‘Nymph of Lurleyburg,’ e, 1859; 
‘Jack the Giant-Killer, e, 1860; ‘The Mil- 
ler and his Men,’ e (written with F, Talfourd), 
1860 ; ‘Pilgrim of Love,’ e, 1860 ; ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,’ e, 1860; ‘Blue Beard,’ e, 1860; 
‘Garibaldi’s Excursionists, jf, 1860; ‘ Cin- 
derella,’ e, 1861; ‘ Aladdin,’ e, 1861; ‘ Esme- 
ralda,’ e, 1861; ‘Miss Eily O’Connor,’ e, 
1861; ‘Old Story,’ c, 1861; ‘Puss in a New 
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Pair of Boots,’ e, 1862 ; ‘Rosebud of Sting- 
ing-nettle Farm,’ e, 1862; ‘George de Barn- 
well,’ e, 1862 ; ‘ Ivanhoe,’ e, 1862; ‘ Beautiful 
Haidée,’ e, 1863; ‘ Ali Baba,’ e, 1868 ; ‘Tll- 
treated I] Trovatore,’ e, 1863; ‘The Motto,’ 
e, 1863; ‘Lady Belle-belle, e, 1863; ‘ Or- 
pheus and Eurydice,’ e, 1863; ‘Mazourka,’ 
e, 1864; ‘Princess Springtime,’ e, 1864; 
‘Grin Bushes, e, 1864; ‘Timothy to the 
Rescue,’ f, 1864; ‘Pan,’ e, 1865; ‘La Son- 
nambula,’ e, 1865; ‘Iucia di Lammer- 
moor, e, 1865; ‘Little Don Giovanni, e, 
1865; ‘War to the Knife,’ ec, 1865; ‘ Der 
Freischutz,’ e, 1866; ‘Pandora’s Box,’ e, 
1866; ‘A Hundred Thousand Pounds,’ c, 
1866; ‘ William Tell,’ e, 1867; ‘ Dearer 
than Life,’ d, 1867; ‘Blow for Blow,’ d, 
1868; ‘Lucrezia Borgia, M.D.,’ e, 1868; 
‘Cyril’s Success,’ c, 1868; ‘Not such a Fool 
as he looks,’ d, 1868; ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ 
e, 1868; ‘ Minnie, or Leonard’s Love,’ d, 
1869; ‘Corsican Brothers,’ e, 1869; ‘Lost 
at Sea’ (with Dion Boucicault), d, 1869; 
‘Uncle Dick’s Darling,’ d, 1869; ‘Yellow 
Dwarf, e, 1869; ‘Lord Bateman,’ e, 1869; 
‘Whittington,’ e, 1869; ‘Prompter’s Box,’ 
d, 1870; ‘Robert Macaire,’ e, 1870; ‘ En- 
chanted Wood,’ e, 1870; ‘English Gentle- 
man,’ d, 1870; ‘Wait and Hope,’ d, 1871; 
‘Daisy Farm,’ d, 1871; ‘Orange Tree and 
the Humble Bee,’ e, 1871; ‘Not if I know 
it,’ e, 1871; ‘ Giselle,’ e, 1871; ‘ Partners for 
Life, c, 1871; ‘Camaralzaman, e, 1871; 
‘Blue Beard,’ e, 1871 ; ‘ Haunted Houses,’ d, 
1872; ‘Two Stars,’ @ (altered from the 
‘Prompter’s Box’), 1872; ‘Spur of the Mo- 
ment,’ 7, 1872; ‘ Good News,’ d, 1872; ‘ Lady 
of the Lake,’ e, 1872 ; ‘ Mabel’s Life,’ d, 1872 ; 
‘Time’s Triumph,’ d, 1872; ‘ Fine Feathers,’ 
d, 1873; ‘Sour Grapes,’ c, 1873; ‘Fille de 
Madame Angot,’ op. bouffe, 1873; ‘Old Sol- 
diers,’ c, 1873; ‘ Chained to the Oar,’ d, 1873; 
‘Don Juan,’ e, 1873; ‘Pretty Perfumeress,’ 
op. bouffe, 1874; ‘ Demon’s Bride,’ op. bouffe, 
1874; ‘American Lady,’ c, 1874; ‘Nor- 
mandy Pippins,’ e, 1874; ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
e, 1874; ‘Oil and Vinegar,’ e, 1874 ; ‘Thumb- 
screw, d, 1874; ‘Old Sailors,’ c, 1874; ‘Our 
Boys,’ c, 1875; ‘ Married in Haste,’ ¢, 1875; 
‘Weak Woman,’ c, 1875; ‘Twenty Pounds 
a Year,’ f, 1876; ‘Tottles,’ c, 1876 ; ‘ Bull by 
the Horns,’ ¢ d, 1876; ‘Little Don Cesar de 
Bazan,’ e, 1876; ‘ Wzinkles,’ d, 1876; ‘ Widow 
and Wife,’ d, 1876; ‘Pampered Menials,’ f, 
1876; ‘Little Doctor Faust,’ e, 1877; ‘Old 
Chums,’ c, 1877 ; ‘ Bohemian Gyurl’ (second 
version), e, 1877; ‘Guinea Gold,’ d, 1877; 
‘Forty Thieves, e (written in conjunction 
with F. C. Burnand, W. S. Gilbert, and 
R. Reece), 1878; ‘La Sonnambula’ (second 
version), e, 1878; ‘Young Fra Diavolo,’ e, 
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1878; ‘A Fool and his Money,’ c¢, 1878; 
‘Crushed Tragedian,’ e, 1878; ‘Hornet's 
Nest,’ c, 1878 ; ‘Conscience Money,’ d, 1878; 
‘Uncle,’ 1878; ‘Courtship,’ e, 1879; ‘Jack 
the Giant-Killer, e, 1879; ‘Pretty Esme- 
ralda,’ e, 1879 ; ‘ Handsome Hernaniy,’ e, 1879; 
‘The Girls,’ ¢, 1879 ; ‘Upper Crust,’ ce, 1880; 
‘Light Fantastic,’ 7, 1880; ‘Gulliver’s Tra- 
vels,’ e, 1880; ‘Trovatore, e, 1880; ‘Bow 
Bells,’ d, 1880; ‘ Without a Home,’ c, 1880; 
‘Michael Strogoff, d (translated from the 
French), 1881; ‘Punch,’ c, 1881; ‘New 
Broom,’ ¢, 1881; ‘Fourteen Days,’ ¢ (trans- 
lated from the French), 1882; ‘Pluto,’ e, 
1882; ‘ Frolique,’ ¢ (with H. B. Farnie), 
1882; ‘Auntie,’ c, 1882; ‘ Villainous Squire,’ 
e, 1882. The following pieces may be added: 
‘Dundreary,’ ‘ Married and Done for, ‘ Sen- 
sation Fork,’ ‘Our Seaside Lodging,’ ‘ Rival 
Othellos,’ and ‘My Wife and I,’ farces, the 
exact date of production of which it is diffi- 
cult to fix. Under the head e are ranked 
various slight productions put forth as farci- 
cal comedies, farcical dramas, &c. 


[Private information; Era Almanack; Era 
Newspaper, 19 April 1884 ; Atheneum ; Dutton 
Cook’s Nights at the Play; Men of the Time, 
10th ed. ; Pascoe’s Dramatic List.] de 18 


BYRON, JOHN, first Lorp Byron (d. 
1652), was descended from Sir John Byron 
of Clayton, Lancashire, who obtained the 
abbey of Newstead, Nottinghamshire, at the 
dissolution of the monasteries. He was the 
eldest son of Sir John Byron, K.B., by Anne, 
daughter of Sir Richard Molineux of Sefton, 
Lancashire. He sat in the last parliament 
of James I and in the first of Charles I for the 
borough, and in the parliament of 1627-8 for 
the county of Nottingham. He had been 
knighted in the interval. He was high sheriff 
of Nottinghamshire in 1634. His name is not 
in the list of either the Short or the Long 
parliament of 1640. In that year he brought 
his military experience and reputation, ac- 

uired in the Low Country wars, to the expe- 
dition against the Scots. On its failure, he 
looked eagerly to the projected great council of 
the peers at York (August 1640). Writing on 
the very day of meeting, he expresses his confi- 
dent hope that ‘ the vipers we have been too 
ready to entertain will be driven out,’ and that 
the Scotch general Leslie’s exaction of 350/. a 
day from Durham ‘ will prove a fruitful pre- 
cedent for the king’s service, that hereafter 
ship-money may be thought a toy’ (State 
Papers, Dom., 24 Sept. 1640). 

Byron was appointed to the lieutenancy 
of the Tower after Lunsford’s dismissal 
(26 Dec. 1641). He was sent for as a de- 
linquent by the lords (12 Jan. ee 
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and examined as to the stores lately con- 
veyed into the fortress. ‘He gave so full 
answers to alJ the questions asked of him, 
that they could not but dismiss him’ (Claren- 
don Rebellion, 154 a), but he refused to 
leave the Tower without the king’s order. 
The peers refused to concur in the address 
for his removal, and it was therefore pre- 
sented by the commons alone (27 Jan.) 
The king at first declined to comply, but 
Byron himself begged to be set free ‘from 
the vexation and agony of that place.’ On 
11 Feb. 1641-2 Charles sent a message to 
the House of Lords consenting to the ap- 
pointment of Sir John Conyers in Byron’s 
place. 

When the war broke out, Byron was among 
the first to join the king at York, and marched 
with him to summon Coventry (20 Aug. 
1642, Duepatn, Diary, p. 17). Thence he 
was despatched by Charles to protect Oxford. 
At Brackley (28 Aug.), while refreshing his 
troop after a long march, he was surprised, 
and forced to make a speedy retreat to the 
heath. In the confusion a box containing 
money, apparel, and other things of value 
was left in a field of standing corn. He 
wrote to a Mr. Clarke of Croughton for its 
restitution, which he said he would represent 
to the king as an acceptable service; if not, 
he continued, ‘assure yourself I will find a 
time to repay myself with advantage out of 
your estate. The houses took notice of this 
letter, in a joint declaration, retorting on 
Byron ‘the odious crime and title of traitor’ 
(Declaration of the Lords and Commons, 
11 Sept. 1642). In a contemporary tract 
(Brit. M. E, 117, 11) the value of the spoil 
taken is estimated at not less than 6,0000. 
or 8,000/., and the prisoners taken by the 
parliamentarians are said to have been 
searched, despoiled, and thrown into the 
Tower, where they might have starved but 
for charity (cf. Battpy, Nottinghamshire, ii. 
669, 672). 

Byron reached Oxford 28 Aug., and re- 
mained there till 10 Sept. After leaving 
Oxford he arrived at Worcester about 17 Sept. 
He had been pursued by Lord Say, and had 
to fight on the road. He gained a victory 
over the parliamentarians at Powick Bridge 
(22 Sept.), but found it necessary to evacuate 
Worcester, which he had not fortified, on the 
following day. 

At Edgehill (23 Oct. 1642), when Rupert’s 
charge had scattered the enemy, Byron joined 
in the chase with the reserve of the right 
wing—his own regiment of horse. When 
Rupert returned he ‘ found a great alteration 
in the field, and the hope of so glorious a 
day quite vanished’ (Clarendon, 309.a). For 
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Byron had left the foot, whom he had been 
posted to protect, to be taken in rear by the 
enemy. 

After Edgehill, Byron’sregiment quartered 
awhile at Fawley Court. His orders against 
plunder were disregarded, and the owner, 
Bulstrode Whitelocke, laments the wanton 
destruction of property, the writings of his 
estates, and many excellent manuscripts 
(Memorials, p.65). Byron’s regiment of horse 
was quartered at Reading in December 1642 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th Rep. pt. ii. 483 5),and 
he probably commanded the horse of the gar- 
rison there. Reading not long after (26 April 
1643) capitulated to Essex, but Byron was 
in Oxfordshire during the spring of this year. 
On 6 May he defeated a party of roundheads 
at Bicester, and on 12 July was sent west 
with Prince Maurice to relieve Devizes. The 
great victory of Roundway Down, near De- 
vizes, on 13 July, was chiefly the work of 
Byron, whose charge turned to flight the 
‘impenetrable regiment’ of Haslerig’s cuiras- 
siers. But his men were always ready to 
desert or to mutiny for plunder’s sake, and 
on the day of the surrender of Bristol to 
Rupert, Byron writes in haste to beg the 
prince to give them assurance that they shall 
have their share—‘ some benefit from your 
highness’s great victory.’ On 20 Sept. Byron 
commanded the horse of the right wing at 
the first battle of Newbury, and Lord Falk- 
land fell fighting in the front rank of Byron’s 
regiment. Byron wrote a full account of 
this battle for Lord Clarendon’s use, and long 
extracts from his original manuscript are 
given by Mr. Money in his ‘ Battles of New- 
bury’ (pp. 44, 51, 56). He himself received 
what reward the king had to bestow, being 
created Baron Byron of Rochdale (24 Oct. 
1643), with limitation of the title, after his 
own issue, to his six loyal brothers, Richard, 
‘William, Thomas, Robert, Gilbert, and Philip. 
He willingly accepted Rupert’s offer of the 
sole command in Lancashire, if the county 
would agree thereto (7 Nov.), but wished 
first to make suré of the appointment of go- 
vernor to the Prince of Wales, ‘an employ- 
ment likely to continue to my advantage 
when this war is ended’ (Add. MS. 18980, 
f.147; Warsurton, Prince Rupert, ii. 329). 

By the cessation of arms granted by Or- 
monde, the troops raised for the king’s service 
against the Irish rebels were set free for 
other employment, and detachments came 
over at intervals to join the force under the 
command of Byron, whose whole army is 
described as ‘rolling like a flood’ up to the 
walls of Nantwich, the only parliament gar- 
rison left in Cheshire. Byron defeated Brere- 
tonat Middlewick,and captured Crewe House. 
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But the tide soon turned. Byron failed in 
an assault on Nantwich 18 Jan. 1643-4; 
the besiegers confidently awaited the ap- 
proach of Fairfax with his Yorkshire horse 
and Manchester foot, soon to be joined by the 
Staffordshire and Derbyshire site of Sir 
William Brereton. A sudden thaw, swell- 
ing a little river that ran between the divi- 
sions of the royal army, gave the signal of 
disaster. The part under Byron’s command 
had to march four or five miles before it could 
join the other, which had meanwhile been 
broken by Fairfax (28Jan.) Thechief officers, 
1,500 soldiers, and all their artillery were 
taken, and Byron sadly retired to Chester. 
Prince Rupert now took separate command 
of the royal forces in Cheshire and the ad- 
jacent counties, with Byron as his lieutenant. 
Sir Abraham Shipman was made governor of 
Chester. Lands belonging to roundhead ‘de- 
linquents’ were to be sold, and the admini- 
stration of this fund was vested in Byron, who 
not long after was made governor by special 
commission from Rupert (Harl. MS. 2135, 
f.30). Itwasa slippery and thankless post. 
There had been talk of appointing one Alder- 
man Gamul, and Byron had successfully 
fought off the proposal on the ground that 
‘if he be admitted the like will be attempted 
by all the corporations in England’ (Add. 
MS. 18981, f.51). In October 1644 he com- 
plains that he has not as heretofore the sole 
command in Rupert’s absence, ‘but there are 
independent commissions granted without 
any relation to me’ (7. 287). He disclaims 
any envy at the power Rupert had given 
William Legge, who appears to have super- 
seded him for a while as governor of the city, 
but demurs to command being also given 
him over the counties of Cheshire, Flint, and 
Denbigh. Though Legge has ‘ever been his 
good friend,’ Byron feels the slight so keenly 
that he begs to be recalled ‘if I be not 
worthy of the command I formerly had.’ 
Chester was in a sad condition. The mer- 
chants had been impoverished. To improve 
the fortifications the suburbs had been burnt, 
and their inhabitants were forced into the 
already crowded city. The soldiers lived at 
free quarters, and their hosts often fled from 
their houses, for the men (against orders) wore 
their weapons at all times. They plundered 


the houses of citizens when the owners were | 


at church, and pawned the goods. They 


robbed in the highway, killed cattle in the | 


d tonly ripped open the corn | 
oe a ance _ Rupert’s loss of Bristol (10 Sept.) and Mont- 


sacks on their way to market (Harl. MS. 
2135). The troops sent by Ormonde had 
an evil reputation. Impressment was an- 
other grievance. Notwithstanding the claim 


(allowed by Rupert) of exemption from | 
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all service outside the city by special privi- 
lege granted by Henry VIII, ‘the garrison 
was divers times drawn forth, and threatened 
to be hanged if they did not go, though most 
of them were sworn citizens. 

In July 1644 Byron repeated his error of 
Edgehill at Marston Moor. He was in the 
front rank of Prince Rupert’s division on the 
right wing. Stationed by a ditch, he charged 
across it, instead of waiting for the enemy 
to reach his own position (SANFORD, Studies, 
599; Markuam, Fairfax, 163-7). ‘By the 
improper charge of Lord Byron much harm 
was done ’is the comment in Prince Rupert’s 
diary. 

In August Byron had his share in the 
defeat of Sir Marmaduke Langdale’s northern 
horse, near Ormskirk, on their march south- 
ward. He had come from Liverpool ‘on a 
pacing nag, and thinking of nothing less than 
fighting that day.’ He had narrowly escaped 
capture as he tried to rally the flying rout. 
He lays the blame on the brigade of Lord 
Molyneux, which fied at the first charge, and 
fell foul with such fury on his regiment 
that they utterly routed it. Legge, however, 
writes (22 Aug, 1644) that ‘my Lord Byron 
engaged the enemy when he needed not,’ and 
gives Langdale credit for saving Byron, 
bringing off his own men, and retreating 
without the least disturbance’( WARBURTON, 
Prince Rupert, iii. 21). Both agree that the 
fatal selfishness of the Lancashire men in 
resolutely diverting the war from themselves 
had lost the north. After the surrender (in 
September 1644) of Montgomery Castle by 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Byron tried to 
help Sir Michael Ernily to regain it. But 
Sir William Brereton came to its relief, and 
the governor of Chester returned thither. 
Byron was defeated by Brereton at Mont- 
gomery 18 Sept. 1644 (Rusuworru, v. 747). 
Byron now found that many who heretofore 
were thought loyal upon this success of the 
rebels had either turned neuter or had wholly 
revoltedtothem. Liverpool was threatened. 
The officers were ready to endure all extre- 
mities rather than yield, but the soldiers, for 
want of pay, ‘are grown extreme mutinous, 
and run away daily ’—the old story. 

In May 1645 the king marched to the re- 
lief of Chester; Byron met him at Stone, 
Staffordshire, with the news that the rebels 
had retired, and Charles turned back and 
took Leicester, his last success. That sum- 
mer came Naseby, and the autumn brought 


rose’s defeat at Philiphaugh (23 Sept.) The 
king again made his way into Chester with 
some provision and ammunition, but from 
the Phoenix tower of the city wall he beheld 
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the rout of his forces by Poyntz (24 Sept. 
1645). He wandered back to Oxford, bidding 
Byron keep Chester for eight days longer 
(Waker, Hist. Discourses, p. 140). It was 
actually kept for some twenty weeks. The 
enemy was closing round. Byron’s a Le 
to Rupert for help (6 Oct.) was published 
with virulent comments on the writer’s sup- 
posed leanings to popery and the Irish rebels. 
Booth, fresh from the capture of Lathom, 
had joined the besiegers. Byron’s brother 
was taken while marching to his rescue. A 
relief party from Oxford had been forced to 
return. The citizens urged surrender. Byron 
invited the chief malcontents to dine with 
him, and gave them his own fare of boiled 
wheat and spring water. Brereton repeatedly 
urged Byron to surrender, but the cavalier 
insisted on terms ‘ granted by greater com- 
manders than yourself—no disparagement 
to you.’ 

hester at last surrendered (6 Feb. 1646). 
The citizens were not to be plundered, the sick 
and wounded were cared for, and Byron, with 
his whole army, were to march under safe- 
conduct to Conway (Purtiirs, Civil War in 
Wales, iy 354). He fared better in Cheshire 
than in London, where the commons resolved 
to exclude him from pardon—a vote in which 
the lords refused to concur. 

He had meanwhile taken the command of 
Carnarvon Castle, which he held till May 
1646, when the king ordered all his fortresses 
to be given ay It was surrendered upon 
articles dated 4 June (WHITELOCEE, p. 208). 

Byron joined the queen’s court at Paris, 
and was appointed superintendent-general of 
the house and family of the Duke of York 
(30 April 1651). In 1648 he lent his as- 


sistance to the royalist invasion of England | 
by Hamilton and the Scotch (cf. two letters | 


from Byron to the Earl of Lanerick in the 
Hamilton Papers, Camd. Soc.; Byron’s own 
relation of his actions in the summer of 1648 
appears in Cal. Clarendon Papers, ii. 418). 
His main task was to seize Anglesea and 
to raise North Wales for the king. [For 
his failure and its causes see BULKELEY, 
RicHaRp.] In January 1648-9 Ormonde sent 
Byron to Charles II with a copy of the treaty 
he had made with the Irish confederates in 
behalf of the royalists, and a pressing in- 
vitation to the prince to come to Ireland 
(Carts, Ormonde, bk. v. § 98; Carts, Orig. 
Letters, i. passim). He was now included 
by the houses among the seven persons who 
were to expect no pardon. 

Byron’s after life was passed in exile. He 
returned to Paris to find himself supplanted 
in the confidence of his pupil, who arranged 
a visit to Brussels without his knowledge or 
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the permission of the queen. At her request, 
nevertheless, Byron attended on the duke 
during that journey, and another to the Hague 
to see the Princess of Orange, as well as in 
James’s first campaign under Turenne. 

Byron differed from os fiat the king’s oldest 
adviser, on such critical matters as the ac- 
ceptance by Charles of the invitation of the 
Scotch (1650). Byron wished the prince to 
accept it (CARTE, Orig. Letters, i. 338). Hyde 
wrote, ‘If Lord Byron has become a presby- 
terian, he will be sorry for it.’ But Hyde 
did full justice to his opponent’s fidelity, 
writing to Nicholas of Byron’s death as ‘an 
irreparable loss’ (23 Aug. 1652). 

Byron died childless, though twice married : 
(1) to Cecilia, daughter of the Earl of Dela- 
ware, and widow of Sir Francis Bindloss, 
knt.; and (2) to Eleanor, daughter of Robert 
Needham, viscount Kilmurrey, Ireland, and 
widow of Peter Warburton of Arley, Che- 
shire. Byron’s second wife was, according 
to Pepys (Diary, 26 April 1676), ‘the king’s 
seventeenth mistress abroad.’ A portrait of 
Byron by Cornelius Jansen was in the Na- 
tional Portrait Exhibition of 1866 (No. 688). 

Byron’s title was inherited by his brother 
Richard (1605-1679), whose exploits as go- 
vernor of Newark are recorded in Hutchin- 
son’s ‘Memoirs.’ He held the office from 
the spring of 1643 till about January 1645. 
In September 1643 he surprised the town of 
Nottingham and held it for five days; and 
on 27 Nov. 1643 surprised the committee of 
Leicestershire at Melton Mowbray (Mercu- 
rius Aulicus, p. 690). He fasitlceh in Eng- 
land during the protectorate, and in 1659 
rose to support Sir George Booth. He died 
on 4 Oct. 1679, aged 74, having married 
(1) Elizabeth, daughter of George Rossel; 
and (2) Elizabeth, daughter of Sir George 
Booth. Four other brothers served in the 
civil wars on the royalist side. William 
was drowned at sea. Robert commanded a 
regiment at Naseby, served in Ireland, and 
was for a time imprisoned for sharing in a 
royalist plot in Dublin (GinpERt, Contem- 
porary History, ii. 158-60); he was alive 
in 1664 (Hurcuinson, Memoirs, ii. 310). 
Gilbert was commander of Rhuddlan Castle, 
North Wales, in 1645 (Symonps, Diary, p. 
247); he was taken prisoner at Willoughb 
Field on 5 July 1648, and died on 16 Mare 
1656. Philip was killed in defending York 
on 16 June 1644; a curious character of him 
is in Lloyd’s ‘Memoirs of Excellent Per- 
sonages’ (p. 439), 

Much of Byron’s correspondence remains. 
It has no literary charm; but it exhibits 

ersistent cheerfulness in the face of gather- 
ing disaster, unwearied effort to conquer un- 
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toward circumstance with patience and con- 
trivance, and dogged pathetic loyalty. 
[Information kindly supplied by Mr. C. H. 
Firth of Oxford ; authorities asabove; Warbur- 
ton’s Prince Kupert ; Clarendon State Papers; 
Carte’s Collection of Original Letters and Papers.] 
R. C. B. 


BYRON, JOHN (1723-1786), vice-ad- 
miral, second son of William, fourth lord 
Byron, was born on 8 Noy. 1723. The date 
of his entry into the navy has not been traced. 
In 1740 he was appointed as a midshipman 
to the Wager storeship, one of the squadron 
under Commodore Anson, and sailed from 
England inher. After rounding Cape Horn 
the Wager was lost, 14 May 1741, on the 
southern coast of Chili, a desolate and incle- 
ment country. The survivors from the wreck 
separated, Byron and some few others remain- 
ing with the captain. After undergoing the 
most dreadful hardships, they succeeded in 
reaching Valparaiso, whence, in December 
1744, they were permitted to return to Europe 
by a French ship, which carried them to 
Brest. They arrived in England in February 
1745-6. Many years after, in 1768, Byron 
published a ‘ Narrative, containing an ac- 
count of the great distresses suffered by 


himself and his companions on the coast of | 


Patagonia.’ It has often been republished, 
and supplied some hints for the shipwreck 
scene in ‘Don Juan,’ whose author compares 
the sufferings of his hero ‘to those related in 
my grand-dad’s “ Narrative,”’ though, in- 
deed, the fictitious sufferings of Juan were 
trifling in comparison with those actually 
recorded by John Byron. 

During his absence he had been promoted 
to be lieutenant ; immediately on his arrival 
he was made commander, and on 30 Dec. of 
the same year was made captain and ap- 
pointed to the Syren frigate. After the peace 
he commanded the St. Albans, one of the 
squadron on the coast of Guinea; in 1753 he 
commanded the Augusta, guardship at Ply- 
mouth; and in 1755 the Vanguard. In 1757 
he commanded the America of 60 guns in the 
futile expedition against Rochefort; he after- 
wards cruised with some success on the coast 
of France, and in the following year, still in 
_ the America, served in the fleet off Brest under 
Anson. In 1760 he was sent in command of 
the Fame and a small squadron to superin- 
tend the demolition of the fortifications of 
Louisbourg, and while the work was in pro- 
gress had the opportunity of destroying a 
quantity of French shipping and stores in 
the bay of Chaleur, including three small 
men-of-war. He returned to England in 
November, but continued in command of the 
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Fame until the peace, being for the most 
part attached to the squadron before Brest. 
Early in 1764 he was appointed to the 
Dolphin, a small frigate which, with the 
Tamar, was ordered to be fitted for a voyage 
to the East Indies. The Dolphin was sheathed 
with copper, and her rudder had copper braces 
and pintles; she was the first vessel in the 
English navy so fitted. Byron did not go 
on board her till 17 June. The Dolphin, 
with the Tamar in company, sailed from 
Plymouth on 2 July, when Byron hoisted a 
broad pennant, being appointed commander- 
in-chief of all his majesty’s ships in the East 
Indies. At Rio they met Lord Clive, on his 
way out in the Kent, East Indiaman. Clive 
was anxious to take a passage in the Dolphin, 
as likely to get to India long before the In- 
diaman, but Byron managed to refuse him, 
possibly by secretly telling him the true state 
of the case; for in fact his commission for 
the East Indies and the orders which had 
been publicly sent were all a blind, and the 
real destination of the two ships was for a 
voyage of discovery in the South seas. The 
jealousy of the Spaniards seemed to render 
this elaborate secrecy a necessary condition 
of success. Noone on board the ships hada 
suspicion of what was before them till after 
they had stood much further tothe south than 
a passage to the Cape seemed to require. The 
true object of the voyage was then divulged ; 
it was at the same time announced that the 
men were to have double pay, with such 
good effect that when shortly afterwards an 
opportunity occurred by a returning store- 
ship, only one man accepted the commodore’s 
permission for any one that liked to go home. 
In passing through the Straits of Magellan 
they had frequent intercourse with the natives 
of Patagonia, and they have recorded, as 
simple matter of fact, that these people were 
of very remarkable size and stature. Modern 
travellers, having been unable to find these 
giants, have assumed that the former ac- 
counts were false, either by intention or by 
misconception, and have spoken, on the one 
hand, of Munchausen-like stories, and, on the 
other, of the deceptive appearance of long 
robes and of the mistakes that may arise 
from seeing men at a distance on horseback. 
In the case of the officers of the Dolphin— 
with which alone we are now concerned 
—this last explanation is impossible; the 
statements are so explicit that they must be 
either true or wilfully false. The commo- 
dore, himself six feet high, either stood along- 
side of men who towered so far above him 
that he judged they could not be much less 
than seven feet, or he deliberately wrote 
a falsehood in his official journal, and his 
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officers with one consent lied to the same 
effect (Byron’s ‘ Journal’ in HAwWKESWORTH’S 
Voyages,i. 28; A Voyage round the World 
in His Majesty's Ship the Dolphin... by an 
Officer on board the said ship, pp. 45, 51). 

From the Straits of Magellan the Dolphin 
and Tamar proceeded westward across the 
Pacific, skirting the northern side of the Low 
Archipelago and discovering some few of the 
northernmost islands. It now seems almost 
wonderful how these ships could have sailed 
through this part of the ocean without making 
grander discoveries ; but they appear to have 
held a straight course westward, intent only 
on getting the voyage over. Not only the 
Low Archipelago but the Society Islands 
must have been discovered had the ships, on 
making the Islands of Disappointment, zig- 
zagged, or quartered over the ground, as ex- 
ploring ships ought to have done. And the 
necessary inference is that Byron was want- 
ing in the instinct and the hound-like per- 
severance which go to make up the great 
discoverer. Having passed these islands, the 
ships fell in with nothing new; they seem 
indeed to have gone out of the way to avoid 
the possibility of doing so, and to have crossed 
the line solely to get into the track which 
Anson had described. Many of the seamen 
were down with scurvy, and Byron knew 
that the Centurion’s men had found refresh- 
ment at Tinian; so to Tinian he went, and, 
after staying there for a couple of months, 
pursued his way to Batavia, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and so home. The Tamar was 
sent to Antigua, her rudder having given 
way; but the Dolphin arrived in the Downs 
on 9 May 1766, after a voyage of little more 
than twenty-two months. ‘No navigator 
ever before encompassed the world in so 
short a time,’ is Beatson’s questionable com- 
mendation of what was primarily meant as 
a voyage of exploration (Nav. and Mil. Mem. 
vi. 458). 

In January 1769 Byron was appointed 
governor of Newfoundland, an office he held 
for the next three years. On 81 March 
1775 he was advanced to be rear-admiral, 
and on 29 Jan. 1778 to be vice-admiral. A 
few months later he was appointed to the 
command of a squadron fitting out at Ply- 
mouth for the North American station, or 
nominally to intercept the Count d’Estaing, 
who, with twelve ships of the line, had sailed 
from Toulon on 13 April. The delays con- 
sequent on maladministration prevented By- 
ron sailing till 9 June, and even then his 
ships were wretchedly equipped and badly 
manned. The rigging was of second-hand 
or even twice-laid rope, and the ships’ com- 
panies were largely made up of draughts 
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from the gaols. Under these circumstances 
it is not surprising that the first bad weather 
should have scattered the ships and dismasted 
several, that gaol fever and scurvy should have 
raged among the crews, and that the com- 
ponents of the squadron should have singly 
reached the American coast in such a state 
that they must have fallen an easy prey to 
any enterprising enemy. Fortunately D’Es- 
taing retired from before Sandy Hook just in 
time to leave the passage open to the first of 
Byron’s ships, on 80 July. Others arrived 
later. Byron himself, in the Princess Royal, 
made Halifax with difficulty, so did two 
others; one got to Newfoundland, one was 
driven back to England, all were more or less 
shattered, and all more or less disabled by the 
sickness of their men. It was 26 Sept. before 
the squadron was collected at Sandy Hook, 
and it was not till 18 Oct. that it could put 
to sea to look for the enemy. It was imme- 
diately overtaken by a tremendous storm, 
which reduced the ships to their former con- 
dition of helplessness. One was wrecked, 
one was driven off the coast and had to 
make for England, the others got to Rhode 
Island and there refitted; but it was 18 Dec. 
before they were again ready for sea. The 
delay had permitted D’Estaing to appear in 
the West Indies with a strong force, and with 
the first news of Byron’s approach he sheltered 
himself and his squadron under the guns of 
Fort Royalof Martinique. Forseveral months 
the English, being in superior strength, kept 
the French shut up in Martinique. In June 
Byron went to St. Christopher’s to see the 
trade safely off for England, and D’Estaing, 
taking advantage of his absence, and having 
been reinforced by ten ships of the line, went 
south, and without difficulty, almost without 
opposition, made himself master of Grenada, 
brutally handing over the town to be pillaged 
(Barrow, Life of Lord Macartney, i. 62). 
Byron had meanwhile returned to St. Lucia, 
and having learned that D’Estaing had gone 
to Grenada, at once followed to protect the 
town, which he had believed able to hold out 
for some time. He had no intelligence of 
D’Estaing having received a considerable re- 
inforcement, and took for granted that in 
point of numbers his fleet was the stronger. 
At daybreak on 6 July 1779 he was off Gre- 
nada with twenty-one sail of the line and 
a large number of transports carrying the 
soldiers designed to co-operate with Lord 
Macartney. As he advanced the French got 
under way and stood out, and Byron, under 
the idea that there were not more than six- 
teen of them, made the signal for a general 
chase, and to engage as they came up with 
the enemy ; nor did he make any alteration 
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in his orders when the French, having ex- 
tended in line of battle, could be seen to 
number twenty-five sail of the line instead 
of sixteen. The attack was thus made in 
a scrambling, disorderly manner, in which 
several of the leading ships, being com- 
paratively unsupported, were very roughly 
handled. The English afterwards succeeded 
in forming their line of battle parallel to the 
French, and for a short time the action be- 
came general; but D’Estaing had no wish 
to fight it out. 
the result of the first shock of the battle, by 
disabling several of the English ships, seemed 
sufficient to prevent any serious attempt at 
its recapture. So the French wore and stood 
back into the bay. That they had had the 
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He had got Grenada, and | 


best of the fighting, so far as it went, was | 


certain; but their neglecting to push their 
advantage and their hasty withdrawal left 
them with no claim to victory. The solid 
gain, however, remained with them, for Byron 
found himself too weak to attempt to regain 
the island, and with the greater part of his 
shattered fleet went back to St. Christopher’s. 
He was lying there, in Basseterre Roads, on 
22 July, when D’Estaing made his appearance. 
The French fleet was more numerous by one- 
fourth than the English ; but D’Estaing having 
stood in within random gunshot, wore, stood 
out again, and disappeared. After this there 
seemed no immediate prospect of any further 
operations, and Byron, being in a weakly 
state of health, and suffering from ‘aneryous 
fever,’ availed himself of a provisional per- 
mission to return home, turning the command 
over to Rear-admiral Parker. He arrived 
in England on 10 Oct. 1779. 

Byron was beyond question a brave man, 
a good seaman, and an esteemed officer ; but 
nature had not given him the qualifica- 
tions necessary for a great discoverer, and the 
peculiar service in which so much of his time 
was passed gave him no experience in the con- 
duct of fleets. It is very doubtful whether 
he ever saw a fleet extended in line of battle 
before he saw the French fleet on the morning 
of 6 July 1779. Any knowledge which he 
may have had of naval tactics was purely 
theoretical, and when wanted in practice 
lost itself, giving place to the untrained com- 
bative instinct. That he was not thoroughly 
beaten at Grenada was due to the incapacity 
of his antagonist, and not to any skill on his 
part. It is said that, after the peace, he was 
offered the command in the Mediterranean, 
but declined it. He had thus no further 
employment, and died vice-admiral of the 
white on 10 April 1786. A fine portrait 
by Reynolds, painted in 1759, the property 
of William Byron, was exhibited at the 
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Grosvenor Gallery in the loan collection of 
Reynolds’s works, 1883-4. 

He married in August 1748 Sophia, daugh- 
ter of John Trevannion of Carhays in Corn- 
wall, by whom he had two sons and seven 
daughters, three of whom died in infancy. 
Of the sons, the eldest, John, was father of 
Lord Byron the poet; the second, George 
Anson, captain in the navy, while in com- 
mand of the Andromache frigate, had the 
honour of bringing to Sir George Rodney 
intelligence of the sailing of the French fleet 
from Martinique on 8 April 1782, and of 
thus contributing to the decisive victory off 
Dominica four days later. 

[Charnock’s Biog. Nav. vy. 423; Ralfe’s Nay. 
Biog. i. 60; Beatson’s Nay. and Mil. Memoirs ; 
Chevalier’s Hist. de la Marine Francaise pendant 
la Guerre de l’Indépendance Américaine. | 
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BYRON, Str THOMAS (d. 1644), com- 
mander of the Prince of Wales’s regiment 
during the civil war, was fifth son of Sir 
John Byron of Newstead, Nottinghamshire, 
by Anne, daughter of Sir Richard Molineux 
of Sefton, Lancashire, and brother of John, 
Clarendon, who 
characterises him as a ‘very valuable and 
experienced officer, states that the Prince 
of Wales’s regiment, ‘ the titular command 
whereof was under the Earl of Cumberland,’ 
was ‘conducted and governed’ by him (His- 
tory (1849), App. 2, n. 5). Wood mentions 
that a degree was conferred on him at Oxford 
in 1642, but ‘of what faculty’ he ‘knows 
not.’ While in command of his regiment at 
the battle of Hopton Heath, near Stafford, 
19 March 1642-3, he wasso severely wounded 
by a shot in the thigh as to be compelled to 
leave the field (CLARENDON, History, vi. 281). 
‘Sir Thomas Byron, at the head of the prince’s 
regiment, charging their foot, broke in among 
them, but they having some troops of horse 
near their foot fell wpon him, and then he 
received his hurt, bleeding so that he was not 
able to stay on the field’ (‘ The Battaile on 
Hopton Heath’). On 7 Dec. 1643 he was 
attacked in the street at Oxford by Captain 
Hurst of his own regiment, owing to a dispute 
about pay (DuepALE, Diary; Carte, Letters, 
i. 27, Trevor tells the story to Ormonde). 
Hurst was shot on 14 Dee. Byron died of the 
wound on 5 Feb. 1643-4 (Duepatz, Diary). 
He was buried on 9 Feb. 1643-4 in Christ 
Church Cathedral, Oxford, ‘ on the left side of 
the grave of Wm. Lord Grandison in a little 
isle joyning on the south side of the choir’ 
(Woop, Fusti, ii. 42). By his wife Catherine, 
daughter of Henry Braine, he had two sons, 
who predeceased him. His wife was buried 
in Westminster Abbey on 11 Feb. 1675-6, 
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[Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire (1797), ii. 284; | in the present Wallasey Church is filled with 


Collins’s Peerage, ed. 1779, vii. 128-9 ; Wood’s 
Fasti (Bliss), ii, 42; Foster's Peerage of the 
British Empire (1882), p. 106; information 
kindly supplied by Mr. C. H. Firth.) T. F. H. 


BYRTH, THOMAS, D.D. (1793-1849), 
scholar and divine, was the son of John 
Byrth, of Irish descent, who married Mary 
Hobling, a member of an old Cornish family. 
He was born at Plymouth Dock (now called 
Devonport) on 11 Sept. 1793, and received 
his early education in that town and at 
Launceston, under Richard Cope, LL.D. For 
five years (1809-14) he served his appren- 
ticeship to the Cookworthys, well-known 
chemists and druggists in the west of Eng- 
land, and during that period started, with 
other young men, the ‘Plymouth Magazine,’ 
which expired with its sixth number on 
19 Noy. 1814. After this he passed some 
years as a schoolmaster, but in 1818 he 
matriculated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 
Hitherto he had been in sympathy with the 
Society of Friends, but on 21 Oct. 1819 he 
was baptised into the church of England at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth. He took 
his degrees of B.A. and M.A. in the spring 
of 1826, and was ordained to the curacy of 
Diptford, near Totnes, in April 1823, remain- 
ing there until 1825. After that he was at 
Oxford as a tutor, but this occupation ceased 
in 1827, when he became the incumbent of 
St. James, Latchford, near Warrington. In 
1834 he was appointed to the more important 
and more lucrative rectory of Wallasey in 
Cheshire, where he died on Sunday night, 
28 Oct. 1849, having preached two sermons 
that day. Dr. Byrth—he became B.D. on 
17 Oct. 1839 and took his degree of D.D. two 
days later—was an evangelical in religion 
and a whig in politics. 
thorough, and he was possessed of poetic taste 
and antiquarian enthusiasm. He published 
many sermons and addresses, and was engaged 
in controversy with the Rev. J. H. Thom on 


the unitarian interpretation of the New Testa- | 


ment, In 1848 he edited the sermons of the 
Rev. Thomas Tattershall, D.D., incumbent of 
St. Augustine’s Church, Liverpool, and pre- 
fixed to them a memoir of the author. His 
own ‘ Remains,’ with a memoir by the Rev. 
G. R. Moncreiff, were published in 1851, and 
a sermon on his death, preached by the Rev. 
John Tobin in St. John’s Church, Liscard, on 
4 Nov. 1849, was published in the same year. 
He married on 19 June 1827 Mary Kingdom, 
eldest daughter of Dr. Stewart, and after 
Byrth’s death a sum of 4,000/. was collected 
for the widow and their seven children. She 
died 20 Feb. 1879, aged 80 The west window 
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stained glass in memory of Byrth. 


[Memoir by Rev. G. R. Moncreiff; Gent. Mag. 
(March 1850), p. 324; Ormerod’s Cheshire (new 
ed.), ii. 478.] IWALBACs 


BYSSHE, Sir EDWARD (1616 ?- 
1679), Garter king of arms, the eldest son of 
Edward Bysshe of Burstow, Surrey, a bar- 
rister of Lincoln’s Inn, by Mary, daughter 
of John Turnor of Ham, in the parish of 
Bletchingley in the same county, was born at 
Smallfield, in the parish of Burstow, in or 
about 1615. His ancestors were lords of 
the manors of Burstow and Horne, and 
some of them owners also of the manor of 
Bysshe, or Bysshe Court, in Surrey. In 1633 
he became a commoner of Trinity College, 
Oxford, but before he took a degree he en- 
tered Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the 
bar. He was elected M.P. for Bletchingley 
to the parliament which met at Westmin- 
ster on 3 Noy. 1640, and afterwards talking 
the covenant, he was about 1643 made Garter 
king of arms in the place of SirJohn Borough, 
who had followed the king to Oxford. On 
20 Oct. 1646 votes were passed in the House 
of Commons that Bysshe should be Garter 
king of arms, and likewise Clarenceux king 
of arms, that William Ryley should be Nor- 
roy king of arms, and that a committee 
should be appointed to regulate their fees 
(WHITELOocKE, Memorials, 229). In 1654 he 
was chosen burgess for Reigate, Surrey, to 
serve in ‘the little parliament’ which met 
at Westminster on 3 Sept. 1654, and he was 
returned as member for Gatton in the same 
county to the parliament which assembled on 
27 Jan. 1658-9. 

After the Restoration he was obliged to 
quit the office of Garter in favour of Sir Ed- 
ward Walker, but with difficulty he obtained 
a patent dated 10 March 1660-1 for the office 
of Clarenceux king of arms. The latter office 
was void by the lunacy of Sir William Le 
Neve, and was given to Bysshe in considera 
tion of his having during the usurpation pre- 
served the library of the College of Arms. 
The appointment was made in spite of the 
remonstrances of Sir Edward Walker, who 
alleged that Bysshe had not only usurped, 
but maladministered the office of Garter, and 
that if he were created Clarenceux it would 
be in his power to confirm the grants of 
arms previously made by him (Addit. MS, 
22883). 

He received the honour of knighthood on 
20 April 1661 (P. Le Nuvu, Pedigrees of 
the Knights, 135), and he was elected M.P. 
for Bletchingley to the parliament which 
met at Westminster on the 8th of the fol- 
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lowing month. During that parliament, 
which lasted seventeen years, he is said to 
have become a pensioner, and to have re- 
ceived 100/. every session. Wood, who speaks 
very harshly of Bysshe, says that after obtain- 
ing his knighthood ‘he did nothing but de- 
turpate, and so continued worse and worse 
till his death,’ which occurred in the parish 
of St. Paul, Covent Garden, on 15 Dec. 1679. 
He was obscurely buried late at night in 
the church of St. Olave, Jewry. He mar- 
ried Margaret, daughter of John Green of 
Boyshall, Hssex, serjeant-at-law. She sur- 
vived him. He edited: 1.‘ Nicolai Vptoni 
de Studio Militari Libri Quatuor. Johan. de 
Bado Aureo Tractatus de Armis. Henrici 
Spelmanni Aspilogia. Edoardus Bisszus e 
Codicibus MSS. primus publici juris fecit, 
notisque illustravit,’ Lond. 1654, fol. Dedi- 
cated to John Selden. The notes, originally 
written in English by Bysshe, were trans- 
lated into Latin by David Whitford, an 
ejected student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
2. ‘Palladius, de Gentibus Indie et Brag- 
manibus. §. Ambrosius, de Moribus Brach- 
manorum. Anonymus, de Bragmanibus,’ 
Lond. 1665, 4to. In Greek and Latin. Dedi- 
cated to Lord-chancellor Clarendon. At one 
time he contemplated writing the ‘ Survey or 
Antiquities of the County of Surrey,’ but the 
work never appeared. Even Wood is con- 
strained to admit that Bysshe was during 
the Commonwealth period a ‘great encourager 
of learning and learned men,’ and that he 
understood arms and armoury very well, 
though he ‘could never endure to take pains 
in genealogies.’ A modern and less preju- 
diced writer remarks that the praise of being 
a profound critic in the science of heraldry 
cannot justly be denied him. He is more 
learned and more perspicuous than his pre- 
decessors, and was the first who treated the 
subject as an antiquary and historian, en- 
deavouring to divest it of extraneous matter 
(DaLLaway, Science of Heraldry in England, 
342). 

[Berry’s Sussex Genealogies, 199 ; Brayley’s 
Surrey, iv. 295, 296; Publications of the Har- 
leian Soe. viii, 185; Manning and Bray’s Surrey, 
i. 292, ii. 285, 318, 819; Harl. MS. 813, art. 40; 
Addit. MSS. 22883, 26669, 26758, f.13 6; Lansd. 
MS. 255, ff. 55, 58; Moule’s Bibl. Heraldica ; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iii. 612 ; Noble’s College of 
Arms, 236, 239, 248, 260, 261, 264, 280; Lists 
of Members of Parliament (official return), i. 
502, 510, 529 ; Surrey Archeological Collections, 
iii. 381; Willis’s Notitia Parliamentaria, ili. 236, 
250, 266, 293; Wood’s Athenee Oxon. (Bliss), iii, 
1218.] T.C. 


BYSSHE, EDWARD (7. 1712), miscel- 
taneous writer, describes himself as ‘gent. 
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on the title-pages of his books. He probably 
belonged to the Surrey family of the name 
[see ByssHp, Str Epwarp], but all that is 
positively known about him is that he sought 
a livelihood as a literary hack in London, In 
1702 appeared the book by which he is re- 
membered. Its title runs: ‘The Art of Eng- 
lish Poetry: containing I. Rules for Making 
Verses. II. A Dictionary of Rhymes. III. A 
collection of the most Natural, Agreeable, 
and Noble Thoughts, viz. Allusions, Similes, 
Descriptions, and Characters of Persons and 
Things: that are to be found in the best 
English Poets.’ Bysshe addresses his dedi- 
cation to ‘Edmund Dunch, Esq., of Little 
‘Wittenham in Berkshire.’ The first part of 
the volume is a business-like treatise on the 
laws of English prosody, with illustrations 
which prove Bysshe to have been an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Dryden. The work was 
extraordinarily popular; a fifth edition was 
issued in 1714; a seventh, ‘corrected and 
enlarged,’ in 1724; an eighth is dated 1737. 
In 1714 the second and third parts were 
published separately under the title of ‘The 
British Parnassus; or a compleat Common 
Place-book of English Poetry’ (2 vols.), and 
this was reissued in 1718 with a new title- 
page (‘The Art of English Poetry, vols. the 
ui? and iv‘®’), Thomas Hood the younger 
reprinted Bysshe’s ‘Rules’ as an appendix 
to his ‘ Practical Guide to English Versifi- 
cation’ in 1877. Bysshe also edited in 1712 
Sir Richard Bulstrode’s ‘Letters,’ with a 
biographical introduction and a dedication 
addressed to George, lord Cardigan. In the 
same year there appeared a translation by 
Bysshe of Xenophon’s ‘ Memorabilia,’ which 
was dedicated to Lord Ashburnham from 
‘London, 24 Noy. 1711,’ and was reissued in 
1758. 


[Bysshe’s Works. ] 


BYTHNER, VICTORINUS (1605 ?- 
1670?), Hebrew grammarian, was a native 
of Poland. He became a member of the 
university of Oxford about. 1635, and lec- 
tured on the Hebrew language in the great 
refectory at Christ Church until the out- 
break of the civil war. When Charles I 
fixed the headquarters of his army at Oxford 
in 1643, Bythner removed to Cambridge. 
He afterwards lived in London, but in 1651 
we find him again lecturer on Hebrew at 
Oxford. About 1664 he retired into Corn- 
wall, and there practised medicine. The 
date of his death is unknown. Bythner’s 
grammatical works, though written in curi- 
ously faulty Latin, are models of lucid and 
compact arrangement, and continued long in 
use. His Hebrew grammar, published ip 
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1638 under the title ‘Lingua Eruditorum,’ 
was several times reprinted. An edition of 
this work was published by Dr. Hessey in 
1853, accompanied by the author’s ‘ Insti- 
tutio Chaldaica’ (first printed in 1650). Of 
Bythner’s other writings, the most important 
is his ‘ Lyra Prophetica Davidis Regis’ (Lon- 
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don, 1650), which is a grammatical analysis 
of every word in the Hebrew psalter, An 
English translation of this book, by T. Dee, 
was published in 1836, and a second edition 
of this translation appeared in 1847. 
[Wood’s Athenz Oxon., ed. Bliss, iii. 675; MS. 
Egerton 1824, f. 106.] IB: 
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CABANEL, RUDOLPH (1762-1839), 
architect, was born at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1762, Hecame to England early in life, and 
settled in London, where he was employed 
in the construction of several theatres. He 
designed the arrangements of the stage of 
old Drury Lane Theatre, the Royal Circus, 
afterwards called the Surrey Theatre, 1805 
(burnt down 30-1 Jan, 1865), and the Co- 
bourg Theatre, 1818. He was the inventor of 
the roof known by his name, besides a number 
of machines, &c. He diedin Mount Gardens, 
Lambeth, on 5 Feb. 1839. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Gent. Mag. 
(1839), 1. 329.] Cc. M. 

CABBELL, BENJAMIN BOND (1781- 
1874), patron of art, fourth son of George 
Cabbell, apothecary, of 17 Wigmore Street, 
London, by Mary, daughter of Thomas Bliss, 
astronomer royal, was born in Vere Street, 
London, in 1781, educated at Westminster 
School, and matriculated from Oriel College, 
Oxford, 19 June 1800, ‘aged 17;’ thence 
he migrated to Exeter College on 25 Feb. 
1801, but left the university in 1803 without 
a degree. He was called to the bar, at the 
Middle Temple, 9 Feb. 1816, when he went 
the Western and Somerset circuits. In 1850 
he became a bencher of his inn. On11] Aug. 
1846 he entered parliament, in the conserva- 
tive interest, as member for St. Albans, and 
in the following year, on 11 July, was re- 
turned for Boston, which he represented till 
21 March 1857. He was a staunch sup- 
porter of protestant principles, and was in 
favour of very great alterations in the then 
existing poor laws; he opposed the grant to 
Maynooth, and, according to Dod’s ‘Parlia- 
mentary Companion,’ ‘was anxious to pro- 
mote the improvement of the social, moral, 
and mental condition of the industrious 
classes.’ 

Cabbell was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society 19 Jan. 1837, wasa magistrate for Nor- 
folk, Middlesex, and Westminster, and served 
as high sheriff for the first-named county in 
1854, He was president of the City of Lon- 
don General Pension Society, a vice-president 


of the Royal Literary Fund, treasurer to the 
Lock Hospital, and sub-treasurer to the Infant 
Orphan Asylum. He was also a zealous and 
influential mason, being a trustee of the 
Royal Masonic Institution, and provincial 
grand master of the freemasons of Norfolk. 
His country residence was at Cromer Hall, 
Norfolk, and to Cromer and its neighbour- 
hood he was a munificent benefactor, having 
defrayed the cost of building a lifeboat for 
the town, besides presenting a considerable 
piece of land for the purposes of a cemetery. 

He was widely known as an art patron. 
He became a member of the Artists’ Benevo- 
lent Fund, 1824, aided in obtaining a charter 
of incorporation for the society in 1827, and 
contributed 207. towards the preliminary 
expenses. He died at 39 Chapel Street, 
Marylebone Road, London, 9 Dec. 1874, in 
his 94th year. 

[Solicitor’s Journal, 19 Dec. 1874, p. 128; Law 
Times, 19 Dec. 1874, p. 124; Pye’s Patronage of 
British Art, 1845, pp. 358, 365, with portrait ; 
Times, 11 Dec. 1874, p. 10.] Gace 5. 

CABOT, SEBASTIAN (1474-1557), cos- 
mographer and cartographer, was the second 
son of John Cabot, a Venetian pilot, who 
afterwards settled in Bristol as a merchant, 
probably as early as 1472, and who, after 
having made discoveries on the east coast of 
North America, assisted by his sons Sebastian, 
Lewes, and Sancto, is supposed to have died 
in Bristol about 1498. 

Sebastian Cabot has recently been described 
as the ‘Sphinx of North American history 
for over three hundred years’ (WHuNsoR, iil. 
32). A confusion between himself and his 
father on the part of many of his recent bio- 
graphers has been the main cause of their 
perplexity. This error can be avoided by a 
cautious use of the materials found in the 
pages of Peter Martyr (Anglerius), Ramusio, 
Eden, and Hakluyt, checked by comparisons 
with the letters patent granted by Henry VII 
to the elder Cabot and his sons, 1496-8. 

Recent writers have injudiciously rejected 
the old tradition that referred Sebastian 
Cabot’s birthplace to Bristol in favour of a 
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comparatively new but suspicious story which 
removes it to Venice. One of the dreams 
of Sebastian’s life, inherited from his father, 
was the finding of ‘a new passage’ to Cathay 
or Tanais, perhaps Tainsu, by the north or 
north-east (WEISE, p. 193). At the age of 
forty-eight years or thereabout, having re- 
ceived no encouragement in Spain, Sebastian 
endeavoured to secure the attention of Gaspar 
Contarini, the Venetian ambassador, whom 
he met at Valladolid in 1522, in order that 
the scheme should be brought before the 
council of ten in Venice. If we are to be- 
lieve the ambassador, Cabot at a secret in- 
terview by night endeavoured to gain his ear 
by saying, ‘Signor ambassator, per dirve il 
tuto io naquia Venetia, ma sum nutrito in In- 
gelterra’(HaRRIssB, p. 348). Assuming Con- 
tarini’s report to be correct, Cabot’s motive for 
ingratiating himself is so obvious that the 
interview must be regarded asa mere display 
of diplomatic finesse. Although negotiations 
were reopened as late as 12 Sept. 1551, Cabot 
never ventured to Venice in the interval of 
twenty-nine years to substantiate his claims 
as a citizen or his statements. In short, it 
is now shown and admitted by his latest 
biographer ‘ that all the alleged facts were 
used as a pretext and a blind was on both 
sides avowed’ (WINsOR, ili. 31). The old 
tradition is in favour of Bristol, which Cabot 
had no motive for claiming falsely. Eden, 
the old friend of Cabot, while translating 
fol. 404 of vol. i. of G. B. Ramusio’s ‘11 
Navigatione’ of 1550 for his own ‘ Decades’ 
in 1555, two years before Cabot’s death, went 
out of his way to refute a similar story to 
Contarini’s which he found in his text. In 
a marginal note Eden writes: ‘Sebastian 
Cabot tould me that he was borne in Brystowe, 
and that at iiii. yeare owld he was carried 
with his father to Venice, and so returned 
agayne into England with his father after 
certayne yeares, wherby he was thought to 
have bin born in Venice’ (fol. 255). 
Thereare two interesting accounts of Sebas- 
tian Cabot’s early years which read as follows: 
1. ‘Sebastian Cabote, a Venetian borne, whom 
being yet but in maner an infante, his parentes 
caryed with them into England, havying 
occasion to resort thither for trade of mar- 
chandies, as is the maner of the Venetians 
too leave no parte of the worlde vnsearched 
to obteyne richesse’ (PETER MARTYR (ANGLE- 
Rrvs), 3 Dec. bk. vi. Eden’s trans. fol. 118). 
2. ‘When my father departed from Venice 
many yeares since to dwell in Englande to 
follow the trade of marchaundies, he took me 
with him to the citie of London whyle I 
was very yong, yet having neverthelesse sum 
imowledge of letters of humanitie and of the 
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sphere’ (Ramusio, Eden’s trans. fol. 255), 
A glance at the movements of John Cabot 
in Spain and Italy after 1476 serves to show 
that these two accounts refer to the last 
journey of his parents Mere 1493) from 
Venice to Bristol via London while Se- 
bastian was a minor in his eighteenth year 
(cf. Fox Bourng, i. 28). 

Early in 1496 we find the name of Sebas- 
tian Cabot associated with those of his father 
and two brothers in the following petition 
to Henry VII: ‘ Please it your highness of 
your moste noble and haboundant Grace to 
grant unto John Cabotto, citezen of Venes, 
Lewes, Sebastyan, and Sancto, his sonneys, 
your gracious letteres patentes . . . according 
to the tenour hereafter ensuyng,’ which was 
to commission them to sail for the discovery 
of islands, countries, &c., which were then 
unknown to all christians. These letters 
patent were granted on 5 March 1496. 
‘With this commission John Cabot and his 
sons set sail from Bristol in the spring of 
the following year with two ships, one of 
which was named the Matthew, which re- 
sulted in the discovery of the new-found 
lands of Cape Breton Island and Nova 
Scotia on St. John’s day 1497. On 3 Feb. 
1498 letters patent were granted, in the name 
of John Cabot only, for a second expedition 
to the field of his first discoveries; the fleet 
of five ships set sail early in the summer 
and was expected to return towards Septem- 
ber. According to Raimondo di Soncino, 
who wrote on 18 Dec. 1497, these discoveries 
were recorded by John Cabot on a map, and 
also on a globe, which are now lost (WEISE, 
p. 192). Nothing is known of the termination 
of this second voyage, and from this period 
the history of John Cabot ceases. 

It is much to be feared, from the am- 
biguous and often contradictory accounts of 
the voyages of 1497 to 1499 in contemporary 
chronicles, that nearly if not all the dis- 
coveries that are usually assigned to Sebas- 
tian Cabot are really those of his father. 
According to Stow (p. 862) Sebastian (?) 
Cabot *‘ made a voyage with two ships in the 
14th yeare of Henry VII,’ or 1499. If this 
is the voyage referred to by Peter Martyr 
(Epen, p. 119), Lopez de Gomara (7d. 318), 
and Galvano, he, or more probably his father, 
must have sailed along the coast of Labrador 
almost up to latitude 60° north and have re- 
turned along the coast of Baccalos, or New- 
foundland, thence almost out of sight of 
land down to latitude 30°, whence he steered 
for England. The descriptions of the regions 
explored apply to no portion of the United 
States, but only to the coasts of Cape Breton 
Tsland and Nova Scotia, as laid down upon 
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the famous map of 1544 noticed below (ef. 
Weisz, p. 202). Of the nature of these 
discoveries nothing is known. There were 
other expeditions to Newfoundland set forth 
by the Bristol merchants Nicholas Thorn the 
elder and Eliot, assisted by Portuguese, from 
1501 to 1505, but there is no evidence that 
Sebastian Cabot was in any way connected 
with them; on the contrary, according to a 
contemporary manuscript hitherto unnoticed 
by Cabot’s biographers, ‘Sebastyan . . . was 
never in that land [i.e. Newfoundland] him- 
self, and made report of many things only 
as he heard his father and other men speke 
in times past’ (HERBERT, i.411), We hear 
nothing more of him for the next dozen 
years, during which period he was doubtless 
well employed in the study of the accounts 
of the discoveries of Columbus and his fol- 
lowers. His fame as a cartographer had 
already attracted the notice of Henry VIII, 
for we read in the king’s exchequer accounts 
in May 1512: ‘Paid Sebastian Tabot (sic 
Cabot), making of a carde of Gascoigne and 
Guyon (Guienne), 20s.’ (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 21481). Feeling, however, dissatisfied 
at the want of encouragement from the king, 
at the instance of Lord Willoughby he went 
to Spain in the following autumn, and en- 
tered the service of King Ferdinand the 
Catholic as cartographer, and a member of 
the council of the New Indies, with the rank 
of captain, at a yearly salary of 50,000 mara- 
vedis. He was ordered to remain in Seville 
in readiness for any work that might be 
assigned tohim. Before the close of the year 
he married Catalina Medrano, evidently a 
Spaniard (NAvVARRETE, ii. 698). On 18 Noy. 
1515 Cabot figures as one of the cosmogra- 
pists who met to define the rights of the 

panish crown to the Moluccas (2d. iii. 319). 
About this period he was directed to prepare 
for a voyage of discovery towards the north- 
west. According to Peter Martyr, ‘this 
voyage’ was ‘appointed to bee begunne in 
March in the yeare next followynge, being 
the yeare of Chryst, 1516’ (Epsn, p. 119). 
But this and other projects were frustrated 
by the death of Ferdinand on 28 Jan. pre- 
vious, and by the jealous conduct of Cardinal 
Ximenes as regent, which led to Cabot’s re- 
turn to England towards the end of the 
year (Fox Bourng, i. 42). 

This brings us to the well-known story 
of the disputed voyage of Cabot with Sir 
Thomas Perte about the year 1517. The 
sole authority for this voyage is Eden, in his 
‘Treatyse of Newe India.’ In the dedication 
he writes: ‘Kyng Henry the VIII about the 
same yere of his raygne, furnished and sent 
‘orth certen shippes under the gouernance 
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of Sebastian Cabot, yet living eee and 
one Syr Thomas Perte, whose faynt heart 
was the cause that that viage took none 
effect.’ Hakluyt in 1589, in his eagerness to 
confirm Eden’s story, had the misfortune, 
through a printer’s error in ‘ Ramusio’ (iil. 
204), to associate it with an incident in a 
voyage now known to be that of John Rut 
(Rotz?), correctly recorded in Oviedo’s earlier 
work of 1535 (cap. xiii. fol. 161) under its true 
date of 1527. Hence the confusion, which 
has led not only to the rejection of Eden’s 
story, but also of Cabot’s own statement that 
he was in England in 1517 or thereabouts. 
In Contarini’s despatch quoted above, Cabot, 
on the Christmas eve of 1522, is reported to 
have said, ‘ Now it so happened that when in 
England some three years ago, unless I err, 
Cardinal Wolsey offered me high terms if I 
would sail with an armada of his on a voy- 
age of discovery; the vessels were almost 
ready, and they had got together 30,000 
ducats for their outfit.’ Observing that he 
could not do so without the emperor’s leave, 
he adds: ‘I wrote to the emperor by no 
means to give me leave to serve the King of 
England... and that on the contrary he 
should recall me forthwith’ (Miscell. Philo- 
biblon Soc. ii. 15). Although Cabot may 
have exaggerated the purport of a chance 
conversation with Wolsey, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that he was in England 
penny till the close of 1519. That he 

new Perte is also probable, as the latter 
was of an old Bristol family (cf. Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 29866). A careful review of all 
the known facts relating to this much-dis- 
puted voyage serves to show that it is highly 
probable that Henry VIII, through Wolsey, 
took advantage of Cabot’s temporary stay in 
England at this period to request him to 
organise a small expedition, which ‘tooke 
none effect,’ or perhaps did not even leave 
our shores, either through the timidity or 
jealousy of Perte, who at this period was a 
yeoman of the crown and overseer of ballast- 
ing ships in the Thames (BREWER, vol. ii. 
pt. ii. p. 110, and Norpen, p. 39). A second 
visit by Cabot, and a second failure of a voy- 
age in 1519, as suggested by Harrisse (p. 116), 
evidently refer to the same story. On 6 May 
1519 Cabot was appointed pilot-major to 
Charles V when he returned to Spain. From 
this period up to the time of his interview 
with Contarini in 1522 he appears to have 
been employed in making researches in refe- 
rence to the variation of the needle first ob- 
served by Columbus. In the spring of 1524 
he attended the conference of Badajos as an 
expert on behalf of the emperor, which ter- 
minated in assigning the Moluccas to Spain 
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and Brazil to Portugal. In April 1526 he 
was appointed to the command of an expe- 
dition to Brazil. He visited the river and 
adjoining district of La Plata, and founded 
a fort at San Salvador, spending nearly four 
years in attempting to lay the foundations 
of the Spanish conquest of South America. 
The attempt was such a failure, that on his 
return to Spain in August 1530 he was im- 
prisoned for nearly a year, and afterwards 
condemned by the council of the Indies to 
two years’ banishment to Oran in Africa for 
mismanagement and excesses committed 
during the course of the expedition. He, 
however, returned to Seville in June 1533, 
and was soon reinstated in his former posi- 
tion. As remarked by Oviedo, Cabot was 
‘a good person, and skilful in his office of 
cosmography, and making a map of the 
whole world in plane or in a spherical form, 
but it is not the same thing to command and 
govern people as to point a quadrant or an 
astrolabe’ (ii. 169). For the next eleven 
years his duties as examiner of pilots in the 
Contractation House at Seville were varied 
by several voyages too unimportant to dwell 
upon (Een, p. 256), and in compiling mate- 
rials for his famous mappemonde. The ori- 
ginal of this famous map was drawn on 
parchment, and illuminated with gold and 
colours. The last that was heard of the 
manuscript was the sale of it at the decease 
of Juan de Ovando, president of the Council 
of the Indies, in September 1575. Another 
draft of it was afterwards engraved, appar- 
ently in three different states; the first in 
1544; the second edition, dated 1549, and 
seen by Nicholas Chytraeus (Kochhoff) in 
1566; a third one, ‘cut by Clement Adams 
[q. v.], which in his day was to be seen in 
the privie gallery at Westminster, and in 
many other ancient merchants’ houses.’ Of 
these the only one preserved to us is the 
unique example which was discovered in 
Germany in 1844, and which is now so distin- 
guished an exhibit in the Galerie de Géogra- 

hie of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 
t is projected in plano on an ellipse with a 
longitudinal axis of 39 inches, and a parallel 
axis of 44 inches, engraved and coloured. 
It bears the following inscription: ‘Sebas- 
tian Caboto capitan, y piloto mayor de la 
S.c.c. m. del Imperador don Carlos quinto. .. 
hizo esta figura extensa en plano, anno de 
.. . J.C. 1544 There are legends on the 
map both in Latin and Spanish, the latter 
being corrupted at the hands of a Fleming. 
It was probably printed at Antwerp, the 
great centre of the production of geographi- 
cal works at this period. It embodies not 
only Cabot’s discoveries in South America, 
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and those of his father in North America, 
but also those of the Portuguese and 
Spaniards down to his day. It served as 
the model for all the general maps of the 
world afterwards published in Italy, and also 
for the well-known ‘Typus orbis terrarum’ 
by Abraham Ortelius of Antwerp, so often 
reproduced by Hakluyt and others down to 
the end of the sixteenth century. Cabot’s 
last official act as pilot-major to Charles V 
was the exercise of his censorship upon 
Pedro Medina’s ‘ Arte de Nauegar,’ Vallado- 
lid, 1544, fol. 

Shortly after the death of Henry VIII 
(28 Jan. 1547), Cabot received tempting offers 
from friends in England to transfer his ser- 
vices to the country of his birth. That no 
time was lost in accepting them is proved by 
the following minute of the privy council of 
Edward VI under date of 9 Oct. 1547: ‘ Mr. 
Peckham had warrant for 1001li for the 
transporting of one Shabot (s7c), a pilot, to 
come out of Hispain to serve and inhabit in 
England.’ According to Strype (11. i. 296), 
he once more settled in his native town, Bris- 
tol. Inthefollowing January he was awarded 
a pension of 166/. 13s. 4d. by the year during 
his life (Rymur, xv. 181). No sooner had 
this news reached the ears of the Emperor 
Charles at Brussels, than he somewhat im- 
periously, through the English ambassador 
there, conveyed to the privy council in Eng- 
land his desire that ‘Sebastian, grand pilot 
of the emperor’s Indies, then in England, be 
sent over to Spain as a very necessary man 
for the emperor, whose servant he was, and 
had a pension of him’ (StRypk, Joc. cit.) On 
21 April 1550 the privy council in England 
replied, ‘that as for Sebastian Cabot, he of 
himself refused to go either into Spain or to 
the emperor, and that he being of that mind, 
and the King of England’s subject, no reason 
or equity would that he should be forced or 
compelled to go against his will’ (Harl. MS. 
523, fol. 6). This application was renewed 
in the reign of Queen Mary on 9 Sept. 1553, 
but without result. Hakluyt records (ii. 
pref.) that King Edward, in addition to his 
pension, advanced him to be grand pilot of 
England. This, however, is an error, as no 
mention is made of it in either of the three 
patents relating to his pension. This hono- 
rary office was first created for Stephen 
Borough [q. v.] in 1563. Important work 
was soon found for Cabot, in addition to 
a general supervision of the maritime af- 
fairs of the country. He was called upon to 
settle the long growing disputes that had 
almost reached their height between the mer- 
chants of the steelyard, a colony of German 
traders of the Hanseatic League, and the mer- 
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chants of London, who for a long period had 
suftered from the monopolies exercised by 
the former. For his good offices on this 
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occasion Cabot was awarded by the crown | 


in March 1551 a further gratuity of 200/. 
(SrryPe, 1. ii. 76). ; 

This brings us to the crowning work of 
Cabot’s career. He was not the discoverer 


of North America—an honour never claimed | 


for him by his contemporaries or the chronicles 


of the sixteenth century—but he was the first | 
overnor of the Merchant Adventurers, and | 


ounder of a new era in the history of com- 
merce and British merchant shipping. Hav- 
ing brought to so successful an issue the 
steelyard grievances, Cabot’s further advice 
was sought by ‘ certain grave citizens of Lon- 
don’ for the removal of the great stagnation 
in trade resulting from the disturbed and 
warlike state of the continent. ‘After much 
speech and conference together,’ the mer- 
chants were induced by him to make an effort 
‘for the searche and discoverie of the northern 
part of the world by sea to open a way and 
passage to Cathay by the North-Kast.’ Cabot’s 
advice was adopted, and the Company of 
Merchant Adventurers was formed and in- 
corporated on 18 Dec. 1551, with Cabot as 
governor for life. In May 1553 a fleet of three 
vessels was prepared, and set forth under the 
supervision of Cabot, with Sir H. Willoughby 
for admiral, and R. Chancellor for chief pilot. 
The first results of this expedition were the 
accidental discovery of Russia by the latter 
in the following August, and the opening up 
five years later by Ant. Jenkinson of the first 
English trade across the Caspian Sea to Cen- 
tral Asia. Although Cabot’s pension had been 
renewed to him by Queen Mary on 27 Nov. 
1555, the tide in Cabot’s affairs appears to have 
reached its height in the latest sketch of him 
afforded us in the account of the setting forth 
of the Searchthrift in the adventurers’ third 
voyage to Russia in May 1556. Stephen 
Borough writes: ‘The good old gentleman, 
Master Cabot, accompanied with ee gen- 
tlemen and gentlewomen,’ went to Gravesend 
to inspect the ship previous to its departure. 
‘Master Cabot,’ adds Borough, ‘gaye to the 
poor most liberal alms, wishing them to pray 
for the good fortune and prosperous success 
of the Searchthrift ; and then, at the sign of 
the Christopher, he and his friends ban- 
ucts and made me and them that were in 
the company great cheer; and, for very jo 

that he had tales the towardness of ioe 
tended discovery, he entered into the dance 
himself among the rest of the young and 
lusty company; which being ended, he and 
his friends departed, most gently commend- 
ing us to the governance of Almighty God’ 
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(Haxxvyr,i. 274). Within a week of King 
Philip’s entry into London on 27 May 1557, 
Cabot was called upon to resign his pension, 
only to be allowed to share it two days later 
with William Worthington, perhaps out of 
royal spite for withdrawing himself from the 
service of Spain. Concerning the date and 
place of Cabot’s death we have no informa- 
tion, but there is evidence of a negative 
character from which it may safely be in- 
ferred that he was already dead soon after 
the middle of 1557. The only account of 
Cabot’s death on record is by his friend Eden, 
who writes: ‘Sebastian Cabot, on his death- 
bed, told me that he had the knowledge [of 
the art of finding longitude] by divine reve- 
lation, yet so that he myght not teach any 
man. But I think that the goode olde man, 
in that extreme age, somewhat doted, and 
had not yet, even in the article of death, 
vtterly shaken of (sic) all worldly vayne 
glorie’ (J. TaisNiERUS, Book concerning Na- 
vigation. Translated by R. Eden, London, 
n. d.—circa 1574). 

With the exception of the engraved map of 
1544 and its facsimile, natural size, executed 
by M. Jomard, no literary relics of Cabot are 
extant. All that Bristol has to show asa relic 
is what is known as the Dun Cow, therib of a 
cow whale preserved in the western entrance 
of St. Mary Redcliffe Church, supposed to 
have been placed there in 1497 as a trophy of 
Cahbot’s discovery of Newfoundland (ARRow- 
SMITH, pp. 100, 255). Astreetnear the church 
is still known as Cathay. There was formerly 
a portrait of Cabot in the time of James I in 
the king’s private gallery at Whitehall. This, 
or another copy of it, was discovered in Scot- 
land in 1792 by Mr. OC. J. Harford of Bristol, 
who purchased it some years later. It was 
afterwards purchased by Mr. R. Biddle, the 
author of the memoir of Cabot, but was de- 
stroyed by fire with his mansion at Pitts- 
burg in 1845. It bore the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘ Effigies Sebastiani Caboti filii Johanis 
Caboti Veneti, militis aurati primi invétoris 
Terre Nove sub Henrico VII, Anglia Rege.’ 
An engraving of it was made for Seyers’s 
‘Memous’ (ii. 208). Cabot is here repre- 
sented with a pair of compasses and a globe, 
dressed in his fur robe and gold chain, be- 
lieved to be his official dress as governor of 
the Merchant Adventurers. To this day, in 
the Saba della Scudo in the ducal palace 
(Venice), there is a full-length portrait of 
Sebastian Cabot, copied (in the year 1763) 
apparently from a picture attributed to Hol- 
bein, It bears an additional inscription as 
follows : ‘Henricus VII Angliz Rex Joannem 
Cabotam et Sebastianum Filium ... Hac 
spe amissa eo tamen navigatore Terra nova 
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detecta et Florida promontorium’ (Philo- 
biblon Soc. Miscell. ii. 25). 


[Arber’s First Three English Books on Ame- 
rica, 1885; Arrowsmith and Spear’s Dictionary 
of Bristol, 1884; Biddle’s Memoir of Sebastian 
Cabot, 1831; Bourne’s English Seamen under 
the Tudors, 1868; Brewer's Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII, 1870; Eden’s Treatyse of Newe 
India, 1553; Eden’s Decades of the Newe 
Worlde, 1555 (see also Taisnier infra); Hakluyt’s 
Voyages and Navigations, 1599-1600 ; Harrisse’s 
Jean et Sébastien Cabot, Paris, 1882; Herbert’s 
Twelve Livery Companies of London, 1837; Jo- 
mard’s Les Monuments de la Géographie, Paris, 
1842, No. xx.; Navarrete’s Biblioteca Maritima 
Espaiiola, Madrid, 1851; Nicholls’s Remarkable 
Life of Sebastian Cabot, 1869; Norden’s Specu- 
lum Britanniz, Middlesex, 1598; Oviedo’s His- 
toria General de Indias, Seville, 1535; Ramu- 
sio’s Navigationi, vol. i. Venice, 1550; Rymer’s 
Feedera, 1741, vol. xv.; Seyers’s Memoires of 
Bristol, 1821-8; Stevens’s Sebastian Cabot— 
John Cabot =O! Boston, 1870; Strype’s Eccles. 
Mem. Oxford, 1822; Taisnier’s Book concerning 
Navigation, trans. by Eden, n.d. (cirea 1574) ; 
Weise’s Discoveries of America to 1525, New 
York, 1884; Winsor’s Narrative and Critical 
History of America, vols, ii. iii. iv. Boston, 1885; 
Major, in Archeologia, vol. xliii. 1870; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. v. 1, 154, 193, 263, 285, 
8rd ser. i. 48, 125, 366, 5th ser. iii. 468, iv. 54, 
y. 405; Penny Cyclopedia; Twiss, in Nautical 
Mag. vol. xlv. 1876; Cheney, in Philobiblon Soe. 
Miscellanies, vol. ii. 1856; Brit. Mus. Add. MSS, 
21481, 29866, Harl. 525. For a few additional 
French and Italian authorities ef. Harrisse, pp. 
369, 375.] C. H. C. 


CADDICK, RICHARD, D.D. (1740- 
1819), Hebraist, was educated at Christ 
Church College, Oxford, and took the degree 
of B.A. on 5 June 1776, and that of M.A. 
on 20 June 1799. In the latter year he pub- 
lished a small Hebrew grammar, which is 
very inaccurate and inconveniently arranged. 
From an advertisement prefixed to this vo- 
lume, it appears that he had previously is- 
sued an edition of the gospels in Hebrew. 
In 1799-1800 he published an edition of the 
Hebrew New Testament, in 3 vols. This 
was a corrected reprint of the translation 
published by G. Robertson in 1641, which 
is substantially identical with Hutter’s ver- 
sion of 1599, Caddick’s edition was issued 
simultaneously in two forms, viz. separately, 
and interleaved with the authorised English 
translation. In 1805 it was reprinted, inter- 
leaved with the Greek and the Latin Vulgate 
texts as well as the English. In 1802 Cad- 
dick published three sermons, the titles of 
which are ‘True Christianity,’ ‘Peace the 
Christian’s Happiness,’ and ‘Counsel for 
Christians.’ In 18065 he issued proposals for 
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printing by subscription a Hebrew and Eng- 
lish edition of the Book of Common Prayer, 
an annotated edition of the Old and New 
Testaments in Hebrew and English, and ‘A 
Volume of Sermons preached in the Parish 
Churches in and about the Cities of London 
and Westminster from 1780 to 1804. It 
does not appear, however, that any of these 
works were actually published. During the 
last forty years of his life he resided in or 
near London—in Whitehall, at Islington, and 
at Fulham, where he died on 30 May 1819. 
The obituary in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
gives him the title of D.D., but he did not 
obtain this degree either from his own uni- 
versity or from that of Cambridge. 

(Gent. Mag. lxxxix. pt. i, 587, 655; List of 
Graduates of Oxford University.] Ay. Bs 


CADE, JOHN (d. 1450), rebel, commonly 
called Jack Cade, was an Irishman by birth, 
and is spoken of as a young man at the time 
of his rebellion ; but nothing is known of his 
personal history till a year before that date. 
He was then living in the household of Sir 
Thomas Dacre in Sussex, but was obliged 
suddenly to leave it and abjure the realm 
for the murder of a woman who was with 
child. He fled to France and served for a 
short time in the war against England, but 
within a few months ventured to return, and 
apparently settled in Kent, taking the name 
of Aylmer to conceal his identity, and giving 
himself out as a physician. In this cha- 
racter he gained so much credit as to marry 
a squire’s daughter, ‘of Taundede,’ which may 
perhaps be Tandridge, in Surrey; and the 
next thing we know of him is that in 1450, 
‘gaily beseen in scarlet,’ he became leader 
of the commons in Kent when they rose in 
rebellion against the extortions practised by 
the king’s officers. 

Recent researches have shown that this 
rebellion was a much more formidable thing 
than older historians lead us to suppose. It 
was by no means an outbreak of ‘the filth 
and scum of Kent.’ No nobleman, indeed, 
appears openly to have taken part in it, and 
only one knight; but apparently the greater 
part of the gentry, with the mayors of towns 
and the constables of the different hundreds, 
rose along with the rebels. The men were 
summoned as if by lawful authority, and in 
many districts it is clear that all who were 
capable of bearing arms joined in the move- 
ment. It was not a democratic rising. Ac- 
cording to Fabyan the people chose a captain 
to whom they gave the name of Mortimer, 
and professed to consider him as the cousin 
of the Duke of York; ‘but of most,’ says 
the chronicler, ‘he was named Jack Cade.’ 
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Gascoigne, another writer of that age, says 
he was descended from Roger Mortimer, a 
bastard (Loci e Libro Veritatum, p. 190). It 
is, however, by no means certain that Cade 
was the captain originally chosen; for one 
contemporary authority recently brought to 
light distinctly says that he was not (GRE- 
cory, Collections of a London Citizen, p. 191, 
Camden Soc.) In any case it is clear that 
the ringleaders desired togive the movement 
the appearance of being supported by men 
of distinguished birth, and to suggest that 
their captain was connected with the family 
of the Duke of York. It is, moreover, ad- 
mitted by the chroniclers that the captain 
chosen performed his part so far well that he 
established good discipline, and, as it is said, 
‘kept the people wondrously together.’ This 
we should scarcely expect of an audacious 
adventurer such as we have described, and 
asa matter of fact Cade certainly did not 
do so after he entered London. So that we 
are the more inclined to believe that the 
original leader disappeared before the insur- 
gents reached the capital, and that the cool 
audacity of Cade served the purpose of the 
other leaders well in concealing his defection 
or loss. 

The rebellion first broke out about Whit- 
suntide in the latter part of May. The rebels 
encamped upon Blackheath on 1 June, where 
they ‘made a field diked and staked well 
about, as it had been in the land of war.’ 
The lang (Henry VI) suddenly dissolved 
parliament, which had been holding its sit- 
tings before him at Leicester, and came to 
London onthe 6th. He sent a deputation of 
lords, spiritual and temporal, to know the 
demands of the rebels, who replied by their 
captain that they desired the removal of cer- 
tain traitors who had too much influence in 
his council. On this orders were sent that 


every loyal man should avoid the field, and | 


the king prepared to march against them in 
person. ‘The host obeyed the proclamation 
so far that they retreated to Sevenoaks in 
the night. Next morning the king and his 
lords rode through London in their best array, 
and set out against the retreating host with 
a following of 10,000 men. They encamped 
on the ground vacated by the insurgents, 
against whom they sent on a detachment 
under Sir Humphrey Stafford and his brother 
William. But the result was disastrous; for 
after a severe conflict these forces were de- 
feated, and both the Staffords slain. The 
news spread consternation in the royal camp 
at Blackheath. Many of the king’s council 
had previously urged that a favourable answer 
should be given to the insurgents, and they 
now protested that they would openly take 
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part with them unless Lord Say were placed 
in custody. The king was obliged to yield. 
Lord Say was committed to the Tower, and 
the royal army returned to London. A few 
days later the king thought it prudent to re- 
move to Kenilworth, and all resistance to the 
rebels was abandoned. They accordingly pre- 
pared to enterthecity. And this wasthe time, 
according to Gregory, that another captain 
took the place of the first, pretending to be 
the same. If so, the first may have been slain 
at Sevenoaks, and the fact of his death con- 
cealed. Indeed, the first action recorded of 
the leader which seems really characteristic of 
an adventurer occurred on the field of Seven- 
oaks itself; where, as we learn from Fabyan, 
the captain arrayed himself in the apparel of 
the vanquished knight, Sir Humphrey Staf- 
ford, ‘and did on him his bryganders set with 
gilt nails, and his salet and gilt spurs.’ Under 
him the host again occupied Blackheath from 
St. Peter’s day, 29 June, to 1 July, when 
they entered Southwark. At Blackheath he 
kept up the reputation for discipline which 
the captain had already established by be- 
heading a pouty captain named Parys for 
disregard of his orders. Meanwhile a party 
within the common council had opened ne- 
gotiations with him, and he had given a pass- 
port under his sign-manual to Thomas Cooke, 
draper, to come and go between them. He 
also made use of Cooke as his agent in the 
city, and gave him written instructions to 
compel the Lombards and other foreign mer- 
chants to furnish him with armour and wea- 
pons, six horses fully equipped, and 1,000 
marks of ready money. ‘And if this our 
demand be not observed and done,’ so ran 
the instructions, ‘ we shall have the heads of 
as many as we can get of them.’ 

Cade was doubtless encouraged by the 
knowledge that the citizens were mostly in 
his favour. The common council had just 
ventured to depose an alderman by name 
Philip Malpas, whom they had been com- 
| pelled to elect two years before at the re- 
commendation of thecourt. On 2 July they 
were convoked by the mayor to take mea- 
sures forresisting the rebels; but a large ma~ 
| jority voted that they should be received into 
the city, and an alderman named Robert 
Horne, fishmonger, who strongly opposed the 
Aaa was committed to prison. Cade 

ad taken up his quarters at the White Hart 
in Southwark; but that same afternoon he 
and his followers entered the city. After 
they had passed the drawbridge on London 
Bridge he hewed the ropes asunder. He rode 
in procession through the streets and struck 
his sword on London stone, saying, ‘ Now 
is Mortimer lord of this city ;’ but still keep- 
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ing up his character for good discipline he 
issued proclamations in the king’s name 
against robbery and extortion, ‘showed his 
mind to the mayor for the ordering of his 
people,’ and returned to Southwark for the 
night. Next day (Friday, 3 July) he again 
entered the city, caused Lord Say to be 
sent for from the Tower, and had him ar- 
raigned before the mayor and other justices 
attheGuildhall. The unfortunate nobleman 
claimed to be tried by his peers; but a body 
of men sent by the captain took him from 
the officers and hurried him to the standard 
in Cheap, where they beheaded him before 
he was fully shriven. About the same time 
William Crowmer, sheriff of Kent, Say’s 
son-in-law, who was execrated as the instru- 
ment of extortionate taxation, was seized 
and brought to Mile End, where he was be- 
headed in Cade’s presence. The heads of 
Say and Crowmer were then carried through 


the streets upon poles and made to kiss each | 
| for his followers. 


other. Another victim, named Bailey, who 
was also beheaded that day on a charge of 
necromancy, was believed to have been put 
to death by Cade’s orders simply because he 
was an old acquaintance, who might have 
proclaimed his imposture. 

It was but a -trifling addition to these ex- 
cesses that Cade also robbed the house of 
the unpopular Philip Malpas. That night 
he returned again to Southwark, and next 
morning came back as before, dined in a 
house in the parish of St. Margaret Pattens, 
and robbed his host. The better class of 
citizens were now seriously alarmed for the 
security of property; and the mayor and 
aldermen took counsel with Lord Scales and 
Matthew Gough, to whom the king, when 
he retired to Kenilworth, had entrusted the 
keeping of the Tower. As Cade withdrew 
once more into Southwark for the night, it 
was determined not to let him enter the city 
again. Next day, 5 July, was a Sunday, and 
he apparently made no effort to do so, though 
there was no open show of opposition. He 
seems to have had some difficulties with his 
own men, and caused one, William Hawar- 
den, a common thief, who had been his chief 
councillor, to be beheaded in Southwark 
(William Worcester says in Smithfield, but 
evidently by mistake. Compare FaByAy). 
In the evening the mayor and citizens, with 
a force under Matthew Gough, occupied Lon- 
don Bridge to prevent the Kentish men re- 
entering thecity. Cade at oncecalled his men 
to arms, and set upon the citizens so furiously 
that he drove them from the Southwark end 
of the bridge to the drawbridge in the centre. 
After midnight the drawbridge was set on 
fire by the insurgents, end many of the 
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citizens were slain or drowned. The vete- 
ran Matthew Gough himself perished in the 
conflict. Before this Cade had broken open 
the King’s Bench and Marsbalsea prisons, 
and the released prisoners came gladly to his 
aid. All night the battle raged between the 
drawbridge and the bulwark at the bridge 
foot in Southwark, till about nine in the 
morning the Kentish men gave way, and both 
sides being exhausted a truce was agreed on 
for some hours. 

The opportunity was seized by the leading 
members of the council to terminate disorders 
byanamnesty. Cardinal Kemp, archbishop of 
York, the chancellor, with Archbishop Staf- 
ford of Canterbury, who had only recently 
resigned the chancellorship, and Waynfleet, 
bishop of Winchester, held a conference with 
Cade in St. Margaret’s Church, Southwark, at 
which terms were arranged, and two general 
pardons were afterwards sent by the chan- 
cellor, one for Cade himself and the other 
The men eagerly availed 
themselves of the general pardon ; but unfor- 
tunately the other, being made out in thename 
of Mortimer, was invalid. It was not, how- 
ever, till about a week later that the captain’s 
real name appears to have been discovered ; 
and meanwhile, trusting to the security of his 
pardon, he seems to have remained in South- 
wark till the 8th. He had, however, taken 
care to secure a quantity of booty in a barge, 
and have it conveyed by water to Rochester, 
whither he himself repaired on the 9th, pass- 
ing on his way through Dartford, and rais- 
ing new commotions as he went. He con- 
tinued at Rochester for two days, and went 
on to Queenborough, where he and his fol- 
lowers attempted to capture the castle, but 
were resisted by Sir Roger Chamberlain. 
On the 12th a proclamation was issued 
against him, in which he was for the first 
time named John Cade, and a reward of 
1,000 marks was offered to any one who 
would bring him to the king alive or dead. 
He now perceived that the game was de- 
sperate, and escaped in disguise towards the 
woody country about Lewes. But one Alex- 
ander Iden, ‘a squire of Kent,’ who had 
either already been, or more probably was 
soon after, appointed sheriff of Kent in the 
place of the murdered Crowmer, pursued him 
to the neighbourhood of Heathfieldin Sussex, 
where he found him on 12 July in a garden, 
and took him prisoner, but not without a 
struggle, in which Cade received a mortal 
wound. He was put into acart by his captor 
and conveyed up to London, but died by the 
way. On the following morning, Monday 
the 13th, his naked body was identified by 
the hostess of the White Hart in Southwark. 
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It was taken to the King’s Bench prison, 
where it lay from that day till the evening 
of Thursday the 16th. Then it was beheaded 
and quartered, and the remains were conveyed 
upon a hurdle through the streets, the head 
resting between the breasts. First from the 
king’s bench they made the round of South- 
wark, then passed over London Bridge to 
Newgate. Finally the head was taken and set 
up on London Bridge, and of the four quarters 
one was delivered to the constable of the 
hundred of Blackheath. The other three 
were sent to the cities of Norwich, Salis- 
bury, and Gloucester for public exhibition. 

Many questions have arisen in connection 
with Cade’s rebellion, and especially with 
regard to his personality, which it is not 
easy toanswer with confidence. One recent 
writer questions the fact of his supposed low 
birth, on the ground that an act of attainder 
was passed against him after the rebel- 
lion. But his marriage with the daughter 
of an English squire might have given him 
some landed property, or at leastsome rever- 
sionary interest, which would fully account 
for the passing of such an act. Itis remarked 
also that the name of Cade was not uncom- 
mon in Sussex, in the neighbourhood of 
Heathfield, where he was taken. There is 
no certainty, however, that the name of Cade 
descended to him from his father any more 
than that of Mortimer. In official records 
as well as chronicles he is declared to have 
been an Irishman, and his real origin was 
probably obscure. A point of more impor- 
tance as regards the political significance of 
the rising is whether there was any under- 
standing, as commonly supposed, between 
Cade and the Duke of York. If there was, 
it must be owned that Cade was a most un- 
faithful ally, for among the booty which he 
seized during the rebellion were jewels be- 
longing to the duke, for which the king 
afterwards ordered the latter to be recom- 
pensed to the value of 1147. (Drvon, Issue 
Rolls, 467-8). 

[Fabyan’s Chronicle; Wyrcester’s Annales, 
470-2 (at end of Hearne’s Liber Niger) ; English 
Chronicle, ed. J. S. Davies (Camd. Soe.), 64-7; 
Collections of a London Citizen (Camd.Soc.),190- 
194; Three Fifteenth-century Chronicles (Camd, 
Soe.), 66-8, 94; Paston Letters (Gairdner’s ed.), 
1, 132-5; Rolls of Parliament, v. 224; Devon’s 
Issue Rolls, 466-72, 476 ; Hall’s Chronicle (ed. 
1809), 220-2; Holinshed (ed. 1587), iii. 632; 
Ellis’s Letters, 2nd series,i. 118; Orridge’s Ilus- 
trations of Jack Cade’s Rebellion. ] J.G. 


CADE, JOHN (1734-1806), antiquary, 
was born in January 1734, at Darlington, 
where he was educated at the free grammar 
school. Entering the house of a wholesale 
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linendraper in London, he in a few years 
was promoted to the first position in the 
counting-house, and subsequently became a 
partner in a branch of the concern at Dublin. 
Having obtained a sufficient competency, he 
retired from business, and occupied himselt 
with antiquarian studies. He collected il- 
lustrations for a copy of Bishop Gibson’s edi- 
tion of Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ and also sup- 
plied Gough with many corrections for his 
edition. He sent to Nichols ‘Some Conjec- 
tures on the Formation of Peat-mosses in the 
mountainous parts of the Counties of Durham, 
Northumberland, &c.,’ printed in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ lix. 967. Though not a 
member of the Society of Antiquaries, he 
contributed several papers to their ‘ Archzo- 
logia,’ including ‘ Conjectures concerning some 
undescribed Roman Roads and other Anti- 
quities in the County of Durham,’ vii. 74; 
‘A Letter from Rey. Dr. Sharp, Archdeacon 
of Northumberland, to Mr. Cade,’ 2b. 82; 
‘Conjectures'on the name of the Roman 
Station Vinovium or Birchester,’ 7. ix. 276; 
and ‘Some Observations on the Roman Sta- 
tion of Cataractonium, with an account of 
the Antiquities in the neighbourhood of Piers- 
bridge and Gainford ; in a letter to Richard 
Gough, Esq.,’ 7b. x.54. He died at Gainford 
10 Dec. 1806, and was buried at Darlington. 


[Nichols’s Lit. Anecd, viii. 313-28; Gent. 
Mag. vol. lxxvi. pt. ii. p. 1252.] died b 


CADE or CADDY, LAURENCE (7. 
1583), a catholic seminarist, was a gentleman 
of a good family, and received his education 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, but does not 
appear to have graduated. On becoming a 
Roman catholic he went abroad, and was 
admitted into the English College of Douay 
on 11 June 1578. Soon after his return to 
England he was apprehended, and being un- 
willing to answer such questions as were 
put to him, he was committed to the Tower. 
His relatives and friends brought him back 
to the church of England, and in 1581 he 
recanted at St. Paul’s Cross and regained his 
liberty, but before long he returned to the 
catholic religion, and in April 1583 he was 
preparing himself for admission among the 
Carmelites at Paris. The ‘ Palinodia’ which 
he published at this period is printed in 
Bridgewater's ‘Concertatio Ecclesiz Catho- 
lice in Anglia.’ Dodd states that he ‘was 
very instrumental in moderating the fury of 
John Nicols, who, having also been a student 
at Rome, had prevaricated, and not only pub- 
lished several scandalous libels against the 
catholics abroad, but was contriving to do 
that party all the mischief he could by turn- 
ing priest-catcher,’ 
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{ Bridgewater’s Concertatio (1589-94), iii. 223, 
234-8 ; Dodd’s Church Hist. ii. 157; Report 
of the Apprehension and Imprisonment of John 
Nicols, 18, 24; Addit. MS. 5865, f. 104; Cooper's 
Athenz Cantab. i. 451; Diaries of the English 
College, Douay, pp. 142, 323_5, 358 ; Memorials 
of Card. Allen.] IAG 


CADE, SALUSBURY, M.D. (1660?- 
1720), physician, born in Kent about 1660, was 
educated as a foundation scholarat Lewisham 
grammarschool. He was of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and graduated M.D. in 1691, having 
been admitted a licentiate of the College of 
Physicians three years previously. He was 
elected a fellow in 1694, and was twice 
censor. He was appointed physician to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital on 14 Oct. 1708, 
and held the office till his death, on 22 Dec. 
1720. He lived at Greenwich till he obtained 
this appointment, and thenceforward in the 
Old Bailey. A Latin letter of Cade’s, dated 
8 Sept. 1716, on the treatment of small-pox, 
is printed in Robert Freind’s folio edition of 
Dr. John Freind’s ‘ Works’ (London, 1783). 
It shows him to have had a large experience 
of the disease. He makes the interesting ob- 
servation that he had never known a case of 
hematuria in small-pox survive the sixteenth 
day from the eruption, and his remarks on 
treatment are enlightened. His name is met 
with as giving official sanction to books pub- 
lished during his censorship, and in the ‘ Phar- 
macopeia Pauperum’ of 1718 a prescription 
of his for a powder to be taken internally 
for skin diseases is preserved. It was called 
Pulvis A\thiopicus, and consisted of one part 
of eethiopic mineral to two of crude antimony. 

[Munk’s Coll. of Phys. i. 510; Manuscript 
Journals St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; original 
printed lists of fellows at College of Physicians ; 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports, coals 


CADELL (d. 909), king of Ceredigion and 
afterwards of Powys, was one of the six war- 
like sons of Rhodri Mawr, the most powerful 
of the early Welsh kings. If we can trust 
a late authority, he was Rhodri’s eldest son, 
and received as his patrimony Ceredigion, 
with the palace at Dinevwr, and an overlord- 
ship over his other brothers. In §77 Rhodri 
was slain by the Saxons, and Cadell entered 
upon his turbulent reign. In conjunction 
with his brothers he ravaged and devastated 
the neighbouring states of Dyved and Brech- 
einiog to such purpose that the latter gladly 
accepted the help of King Alfred against a 
nearer and more terrible foe (AssER, M. H. B. 
488 z.c.) Not long after the sons of Rhodri 
were compelled themselves to become Alfred’s 
men (? 885. Mr. J.R. Green’s ‘Conquest of 
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England,’ p. 183, dates the submission of the 
house of Rhodri in 897). The harmony 
between the brothers did not long survive 
their defeat. In 894 Anarawd, the king of 
Gwynedd, joined the English in a devastating 
inroad into Cadell’s territory, and burnt re- 
morselessly all the houses and corn in Dyved 
and Ystrad Towy (Annales Cambria, Gwen- 
tran Brut). Soon after Rhodri’s death Cadell 
is said to have driven his brother Mervyn out 
of Powys and added it to his possessions 
(Gwentian Brut, 876); but as Mervyn con- 
tinued alive until 903 (An. Cambr. MS. B), 
and was still styled king of Powys ( Gwentian 
rut, which puts his death in 892), it is very 
improbable that a lasting conquest was ef- 
fected. Anyhow, as Anarawd continued to 
reign in Gwynedd, Cadell certainly was not, 
as the ‘Gwentian Brut’ asserts, thus made 
king overall Wales. Indeed, it is quite pro- 
bable that Anarawd was the elder of the sons 
of Rhodri. Besides civil feuds and Saxon 
invasions the period of Cadell’s reign was sig- 
nalised by repeated invasions of the ‘black 
pagans,’ as the Welsh called the Irish Danes, 
which culminated in 906 in the destruction 
of St. David’s. Three years afterwards Cadell 
died (909 4. C. MS. A, 907 B. y T.,900 Gwen- 
tian B.) Three of hissons are mentioned by 
the chronicles, Howel, Clydog, and Meurug. 
Of these the eldest became Cadell’s successor, 
and was celebrated as Howel Dha, the wisest 
and best of the Welsh kings. 

[Annales Cambrie; Brut y Tywysogion; 
Asser’s Vita Aflfredi; and the later and less 
trustworthy Gwentian Brut (Cambrian Archo- 
logical Association).] dbore dts 


CADELL (d. 943), a Welsh prince, was 
the son of Arthvael, the son of Hywel. He 
appears to have been lord of some portion of 
Morganwg, and perhaps, like Arthvael, of 
seven cantreds of Gwent as well. He died 
of poison in 943, according to the ‘ Annales 
Cambriw;’ in 941 according to the ‘ Brut y 
Tywysogion.’ The less trustworthy ‘Gwen- 
tian Brut,’ which speaks with some authority 
for the part of Wales governed by Cadell, 
gives several other particulars about him. 
It also asserts that two of his immediate 
predecessors attained the patriarchal age of 
120. In 933 King Atthelstan subdued all 
the Welsh princes, and on his death in 940 
Cadell joined Idwal Voel and his brother in 
their effort to throw off the English yoke. 
On this account. Cadell was slain by the 
Saxons ‘through treachery and ambush.’ It 
is quite clear that South-east Wales was 
during this period closely subject to the West 
Saxon kings, and there is nothing improbable 
in the story. Cadell, son of Arthvael, king 
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of Gwent, is mentioned in the ‘ Liber Landa- 
vensis’ (p. 481) as approving and consenting 
to the pardon of a certain Llywarch, son of 
Cadwgan, by Bishop Gulfrid of Llandaff. 


[Authorities cited in the text.] Tee Le 


CADELL (d.1175),a South Welsh prince, 
the son of Gruffudd, the son of Rhys, the son 
of Tewdwr, succeeded, though perhaps jointly 
with his younger brothers, Anarawd, Mare- 
dudd, att Rhys, to the limited and precarious 
rule of those parts of Ceredigion and the vale 
of Towy which his father had managed to 
save from the Norman marchers (1187). Fa- 
youred by the anarchy of Stephen’s reign, 
which prevented the possibility of direct Eng- 
lish intervention, and involved Robert of 
Gloucester, the lord of Glamorgan, in weigh- 
tier business than the extension of his Welsh 
dominions, Cadell’s rule commenced under 
fortunate auspices. The return of Gruffudd 
to the old palace of the kings of Deheubarth 
at Dinevwr prepared the way for this, and his 
own assumption of the title of king after it 
had become unusual among the South Welsh 
reguli illustrates his importance. The silence 
of the chroniclers suggests that the first years 
of Cadell’s government were peaceful. They 
were marked by an alliance with Owain Gwy- 
nedd. This alliance led in 1138 to a joint 
expedition of Cadell and his brother Anarawd, 
and of Owain and his brother Cadwaladr, with 
a fleet of Irish Danes against Aberteiv (Car- 
digan), a town in the possession of the Nor- 
mans. Eventhe murder of Anarawd by Cad- 
waladr could not break the alliance, as Owain 
expelled his brother from Ceredigion to punish 
the crime (1143). In 1145 (Annales Cam- 
brie; 1147 Brut y Tywysogion) Cadell and 
his brothers ventured on a general attack on 
the French castles which dominated the vale 
of Towy. The capture of Dinweileir, Earl 
Gilbert of Clare’s stronghold (Dinevwr itself, 
according to the ‘ Gwentian Brut’), was fol- 
lowed by the conquest, after a severe struggle, 
of the important fortress of Carmarthen. 
While the young Maredudd repulsed an at- 
tempt of the colonists of South Pembroke- 
shire to regain that castle, the capture of 
Llanstephan, commanding the mouth of the 
Towy, and the seizure of Gwyddgrug by a 
night surprise, completed the conquest of the 
valley. Next year (1148 4. C.; 1146 B.y 7.) 
the brothers marched against the castle of 
Gwys ; but the intervention of Howel, son of 
Owain Gwynedd, in favour of the Normans, 
sufficiently accounted, as the native chronicler 
thought, for the failure of the assailants (B. 
y T.,MS.D). But the continued possession 
of Carmarthen, ‘the ornament and strength 
of Cadell’s kingdom,’ in 1152 (1153 A. C.; 
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1149 B. y T.) shows that the ‘French’ were 
permanently checked by the Welsh king’s ex- 
ploits. Inthe same year Cadell’s devastation 
of Kidwelly threatened the English settle- 
ments inGower; but soon afterwards his arms 
were diverted to the reconquest of Ceredigion, 
the old patrimony of the lords of Dinevwr, 
from Owain Gwynedd and his house. The 
first attack resulted in the capture of the 
country south of the Aeron, and next year 
the three brothers completed its entire con- 
quest, save one castle. Llanrhystyd, Cad- 
waladr’s lately built stronghold, was taken 
after a severe struggle, but soon after regained 
by Howel, son of Owain (1153), though the 
neighbouring castle of Ystradmeurig was re- 
paired and held for the sons of Gruffudd ap 
Rhys. This was the last of Cadell’s exploits. 
Not long after he fell, when out hunting, into 
an ambush prepared by the French or Fle- 
mings of Tenby, and was left by them ‘ half 
dead and cruelly bruised’ (the ‘Gwentian 
Brut’ says the English of Gower laid the 
snare). This disaster apparently incapaci- 
tated him for the wild life of a Welsh chief- 
tain. Henceforth Maredudd and Rhys alone 
carried on the war with French and North 
Welshmen. A few years later Cadell left 
his dominions to his brothers and went on 
pilgrimage to Rome (1152 B. y T.; 1157 
A.C.) He returned in safety and continued 
a life remarkably long for his age and coun- 
try until1175 (B.y T.; 1177 Gwentian B.), 
when he died in the abbey of Strata Florida, 
eg he had already assumed the monastic 
abit. 


{Annales Cambri (Rolls Ser.); Brut y Ty- 
wysogion (Rolls Ser.); Gwentian Brut (Camb. 
Arch. Soce.)] Ab ah Be 


CADELL, FRANCIS (1822-1879), Aus- 
tralian explorer, son of H. F. Cadell, was born 
at Cockenzie, near Prestonpans, February 
1822, and, after a somewhat brief education 
in Edinburgh and Germany, became in his 
fourteenth year a midshipman in the service 
of the East India Company. The vessel in 
which he sailed being afterwards chartered 
by government as a transport, the lad took 
an active part in the first Chinese war, 1840- 
1841, being present at the siege of Canton, the 
capture of Amoy, Ningpo, &c., and winning 
honours as well as prize-money. When only 
twenty-two he obtained the command of a 
ship. He devoted the intervals between his 
voyages to obtaining a practical knowledge 
of shipbuilding and of the construction of 
the marine steam-engine in the shipbuilding 
yards of the Tyne and the workshops of the 
Clyde. On paying a visit to Australia in 
1848, his attention being directed to the 
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navigation of the Murray, a subject then 
uppermost in the colonial mind, he carefully 
examined the mouth of that river and satis- 
fied himself of the practicability of the 
scheme. Sir Henry Young, then governor 
of South Australia, offered a bonus of 4,0001. 
for the first two iron steamers, of not less 
than 40 horse-power and of not more than 
2 ft. draught of water when loaded, that 
should. successfully navigate the Murray 
from the town of Goolwa to the junction of 
the Darling river. Cadell, returning to Aus- 
tralia in 1850, and being encouraged by Sir 
Henry Young, set about determining the 
question of the opening up of the Murray. 
He started from Melbourne with a canvas 
boat carried on a packhorse, and, arriving 
at Swan Hill station, on the Upper Murray, 
launched his bark upon the waters of the 
great stream, and, with four gold-diggers as 
his companions, commenced a voyage of many 
hundred miles. His examination of the river 
convinced him that there would be little 
difficulty in navigating it with steamers, and 
his representations on this subject on his 
arrival in Adelaide led to the formation of 
the Murray Steam Navigation Company, 
chiefly promoted by himself and Mr. William 
Younghusband, for some years chief secretary 
of South Australia. The first steamship of 
the company’s fleet was called the Lady 
Augusta, after the wife of the governor. 
On her voyage up the Murray, 25 Aug. 1853, 
accompanied by the Eureka barge, she was 
commanded by Cadell, and had as visitors 
Sir Henry and Lady Young. The Lady Au- 
gusta reached Swan Hill on 17 Sept., a dis- 
tance of 1,300 miles from her starting-point, 
and returned thence with the first cargo of 
wool that had been floated on the Murray. 
At a banquet given to Sir Henry Young in 
Adelaide, a gold candelabrum of the value of 
900 guineas, with a commemorative inscrip- 
tion, was handed to Cadell. At the same 
time three gold medals were struck by order 
of the legislature of South Australia, and one 
of them given to Cadell (Zllustrated London 
News, 24 Feb. 1855, p. 178, and 11 Aug. 
1855, p. 176), He continued for some time 
to run his vessel on the Murray, a higher 
point on the river being attained at each 
successive trip. His company then purchased 
two other steamers, the Albury and the 
Gundagai. In one of these, in October 
1855, he reached the town of Albury, on the 
Upper Murray, a point 1,740 miles from the 
Goolwa. In 1856 he explored the Edward 
river, which, branching out of the Murray, 
rejoins it lower down after a course of 600 
miles. During 1858 he succeeded, after a 
month’s voyage, in reaching the town of 
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Gundagai, on the Murrumbidgee river, ¢ 
spot distant 2,000 miles from the sea and in 
the very heart of New South Wales. In the 
following year he proceeded up the Darling 
river as far as Mount Murchison. Largely 
as Cadell’s labours contributed to the de- 
velopment of the resources of the colony of 
Australia, he himself derived very little sub- 
stantial reward fromthem. Thesums granted 
in aid of his explorations were utterly inade- 
quate to cover the expenses incurred, and in 
his eagerness to serve the public his attention 
was distracted from commercial pursuits. The 
Murray Steam Navigation Company, never a 
commercial success, was dissolved, and its 
founder, having lost all his money, retired 
into the bush and began life again as a settler 
on a small station near Mount Murchison, on 
the Darling. 

In November 1867, when exploring in 
South Australia, he discovered the mouth of 
the river Roper and a tract of fine pastoral 
country, in latitude 14°S. The concurrence 
of bad seasons and misfortunes induced him | 
at last to undertake a trading voyage to the 
Spice Islands. In his schooner, the Gem, 
fitted with auxiliary steam-power, he was on 
a passage from Amboyna to the Kei Islands, 
when he was murdered by his crew, who 
afterwards sank the vessel. This tragic event, 
which put an end to the career of one of 
the most enterprising and honourable of men, 
took place in the month of June 1879. 


[Anthony Forster’s South Australia (1866), 
pp. 68-74; Heaton’s Australian Dictionary of 


Dates, p. 30, and part ii. p. 96; Once a Week 
(1868), viii. 667-70 ; Times, 7 Nov. 1879, p. 5.] 
Ga Corb 


CADELL, JESSIE (1844-1884), no- 
velist and orientalist, was born in Scotland 
23 Aug. 1844, and at an early age accom- 
panied her husband, an officer in the army, 
to India. She resided chiefly at Peshawur, 
and embodied her observations of frontier 
life in a pleasing novel, ‘Ida Craven’ (1876). 
One of the principal characters in this work, 
a loyal Mahommedan officer, is drawn from 
personal observation, and is an instructive 
as well as an interesting study. To while 
away the tedium of cantonment life, Mrs. 
Cadell made herself mistress of Persian, and 
upon her return to England after the death 
of her husband devoted herself especially to 
the study of Omar Khayyam, the astronomer- 
poet of Persia. Without seeking to compete 
with Mr. Fitzgerald’s splendid paraphrase in 
its own line, Mrs. Cadell contemplated a com- 
plete edition and a more accurate transla- 
tion. She visited numerous public libraries in 
quest of manuscripts, and embodied a portion 
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of her researches in an article in ‘ Fraser's 
Magazine’ for May1879, on which Bodenstedt, 
when publishing his own German translation, 
bestowed the highest praise, without any idea 
that he was criticising the production of a 
female writer. It is to be hoped that her 
collections may yet be made serviceable. She 
was prevented from carrying out her inten- 
tion by the decline of her health, and she 
died at Florence on 17 June 1884. ‘She 
was,’ the ‘Atheneum’ truly said, ‘a brave, 
frank, true woman, bright and animated in 
the midst of sickness and trouble, disinte- 
restedly attached to whatever was good and 
excellent, a devoted mother, a staunch and 
sympathising friend.’ 

[Atheneum, 28 June 1884; private informa- 
tion. ] R. G. 


CADELL, ROBERT (1788-1849), pub- 
lisher, was a cadet of the family of Cadell of 
Cockenzie, East Lothian, and born there on 
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16 Dec. 1788. About the age of nineteen he | 


entered the publishing house of Archibald 
Constable & Co., of Kdinburgh [see Con- 
STABLE, ARCHIBALD], becoming in 1811 a 
partner, and in 1812 the sole partner of Con- 
stable, whose daughter he married in 1817. 
She died a year afterwards (he married a se- 


cond time in 1821), and with her death began | 


frequent disagreements between the two part- 
ners, Cadell being cautious and frugal, Con- 
stable lavish and enterprising to rashness. 
They agreed, however, as to the value of the 
firm’s connection with Walter Scott, to whom 
Cadell, in the absence of his partner, once 
offered 1,000/. for an unwritten drama— 
‘Halidon Hill.’ During the commercial crisis 
of 1825-6, which brought the house of Con- 
stable to the ground, each partner desired to 
separate from the other, and to retain for 
himself the connection with Scott, in whose 
‘Diary’ for 24 Jan. 1825 occurs the remark, 


‘Constable without Cadell is like getting the | 


clock without the pendulum, the one having 
the ingenuity, the other the caution of the 
business.’ Cadell’s advice led Scott to reject 
a proposal of Constable’s for the relief of the 
firm from its difficulties, which would have 
involved him in heavy pecuniary liabilities 
without averting either the ruin of the firm 
or Scott’s consequent bankruptcy. In his 
‘Diary,’ 18 Dec. 1825, Scott speaks gratefully 
of Cadell, who had brought good news and 
shown deep feeling. After the failure of the 
firm, Constable and Cadell dissolved partner- 
ship. Scott adhered to Cadell, who was the 
sole publisher of his subsequent novels, and 
their relationship became one of confiden- 
tial intimacy. They resolved to unite in 
purchasing the property in the novels, from 
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‘ Waverley’ to ‘Quentin Durward,’ with a 
majority of the shares in the poetical works, 
eat determined to issue a uniform edition of 
the ‘Waverley Novels,’ with new prefaces 
and notes by the author. The copyrights 
were purchased for 8,500/. The publication 
of the ‘author’s edition’ began in 1827, and 
was most successful. Cadell persuaded Scott 
not to issue a fourth ‘Malachi Malagrowther’ 
letter against parliamentary reform, partly 
on the ground that it might endanger the 
success of that edition of the novels. Scott 
made his will in Cadell’s house in Edinburgh, 
and entrusted it to Cadell’s keeping. Lock- 
hart speaks of Cadell’s ‘delicate and watch- 
ful attention’ to Scott during his later years. 
He accompanied Scott in his final journey 
from London to Edinburgh and Abbotsford 
in July 1832. 

After Scott’s death, the balance of his 
debts, through his partnership with the Bal- 
lantynes, was 30,0007. In 1833 Cadell made 
(‘very handsomely,’ Lockhart says) the 
offer, which was accepted, to settle at once 
with Scott’s creditors on receiving as his sole 
security the right to the profits accruing from 
Scott’s copyrights and literary remains until 
this new liability to himself should be dis- 
charged. Restricting his operations almost 
exclusively to the publication of Scott’s 
works, he issued, with great success, an edi- 
tion of the ‘ Waverley Novels,’ 48 vols. 1830- 
1834, and in 1842-7 (12 vols.) the Abbots- 
ford edition, which was elaborately illustrated, 
and on the production of which he is said to 
have expended 40,0002. Of a cheap ‘ people’s’” 
edition 70,000 copies, it is said, were sold. 
In 1847 there remained due to Cadell a con- 
siderable sum, and to other creditors on 
Scott’s estate the greater part of an old 
debt for money raised on the house and lands 
of Abbotsford. Cadell offered to relieve 
the guardians of Sir Walter Scott’s grand- 
daughter from all their liabilities to himself 


_and to the mortgagees of Abbotsford, on the 
transfer to him of the family’s remaining 


rights in Scott’s works, together seemingly 
with the future profits of Lockhart’s ‘ Life of 
Scott.’ Another stipulation was that Lock- 
hart should execute for him an abridgment 
of that biography, and only gratitude to 
Cadell for his conduct in the whole business 
induced Lockhart to perform the task. The 
possessor of a handsome estate in land, and 
of considerable personal property, Cadell died 
on 20 Jan. 1849 at Ratho House, Midlothian, 
from which he was driven to his place of 
business in St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
every morning at nine, with such punctuality, 
that the inhabitants of the district traversed 
knew the time by the appearance of ‘the 
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Ratho coach” Lockhart characterises him 
as ‘a cool, inflexible specimen of the na- 
tional character,’ and (Ballantyne Humbug 
handled, 1837) as ‘one of the most acute 
men of business in creation.’ 


[Lockhart’s Life of Scott, ed. 1860, and the 
1871 reprint of his abridgment of it, 1848; 
Thomas Constable’s Archibald Constable and 
his Literary Correspondence,1873; R. Chambers’s 
Biog. Dict. of Eminent Scotsmen, 1868, art. 
‘Archibald Constable;’ Anderson’s Scottish Na- 
tion, 1863; Athenzum, 27 Jan. 1849.] F.E. 


CADELL, THOMAS, the elder (1742- 
1802), bookseller and publisher, was born of 
poor parents in Wine Street, Bristol, in 1742. 
Jn 1758 he was apprenticed to the great 
London bookseller and publisher, Andrew 
Millar, of the Strand. Cadell soon proved 
his capacity; in 1765 he became Millar’s part- 
ner, and in 1767 took over the business alto- 
gether. He followed Millar’s example of 
treating authors liberally, fully maintained 
the reputation of the publishing house, and 
brought out the best books of the day. Ro- 
bertson, Gibbon, and Blackstone were among 
the writers whose works he published, and 
Cadell was intimate with Dr. Johnson, to 
whom he offered a large sum of money for a 
volume of ‘ Devotional Exercises,’ which was 
declined ‘from motives of the sincerest mo- 
desty’ (Nicuots, Int. Anecdotes, ii. 552). 
Cadell was one of the original members of the 
famous dining club of booksellers which met 
monthly at the Shakespeare Tavern in Wych 
Street, Strand, and he was popular among his 
rivals in trade, whom he treated with unvary- 
ing fairness. For some years William Strahan 
(M.P. for Wootton Bassett, Wiltshire, from 
1780 to 1784) was Cadell’s partner in his busi- 
ness, and subsequently Strahan’s son Andrew 
took his father’s place. Cadell retired from 
business in 1793 with a fortune, and was suc- 
ceeded by his only son, Thomas Cadell the 
younger ee below]. His generous tempera- 
ment is attested by his kindness to his own 
and Millar’s chief assistant, Robin Lawless. 
On his retirement Cadell had Lawless’s por- 
trait painted by Sir William Beechey, and 
‘always showed it to his friends as the chief 
ornament of hisdrawing-room.’ On the death, 
in 1788, of Millar’s widow, who had married 
Sir Archibald Grant, Cadell acted as one of 
her executors. Subsequently Cadell was 
elected (80 March 1798) alderman of Wal- 
brook ward in the city of London, and served 
the office of sheriff, 1800-1. During his 
shrievalty he was master of the Stationers’ 
Company, and presented a stained glass win- 
dow to the Stationers’ Hall. He died on 
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Place. He was treasurer of the Foundling 
Hospital and governor of many public chari- 
ties. His portrait, by Sir William Beechey, 
still hangs in the court room of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company. His wife died in January 
1786, but his sonanda daughter survived him. 
The latter married Dr. Charles Lucas Edridge, 
rector of Shipdam, Norfolk, and chaplain to 
George IIT, and died on 20 Sept. 1829 (Ni- 
cHors, Lit. Illustrations, viii. 552). 

THomas CADELL the younger (1773-1836), 
one of the court of assistants of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, conducted the publishing 
business with all his father’s success from 
1793 till his death on 23 Noy. 1836. His 
father chose William Davies as his son’s 
partner, and the firm was styled Cadell & 
Davies until the latter's death in 1819. In 
the ‘Percy Correspondence,’ printed in Ni- 
chols’s ‘ Illustrations,’ vols. vii. and viii., are 
many references to the dealings of this firm 
with Bishop Percy and his friends. Cadell 
married in 1802 a daughter of Robert Smith 
and sister of the authors of the ‘ Rejected 
Addresses.’ By her he had a large family, 
but the business was not continued after his 
death. Mrs, Cadell died on 11 May 1848 
(Gent. Mag. 1837, pt. i. p. 110; NicHots, 
Int. Illustrations, viii. 110). 

[Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes is crowded with 
references to Cadell. A memoir is printed (vi. 
441-3) from Gent. Mag. (1802), pt. ii. pp. 1178, 
1222. A few additional facts are given in the 
last volume (viil.) of Nichols’s Lit. Illustrations.] 

s. L 


CADELL, WILLIAM ARCHIBALD 
(1775-1855), traveller and mathematician, 
was the eldest son of William Cadell, the 
original managing partner and one of the 
founders of the Carron ironworks, by his 
wife Katherine, daughter of Archibald Inglis 
of Auchendinny in Midlothian. He was 
born at his father’s residence, Carron Park, 
near Falkirk, on 27 June 1775, and, after re- 
ceiving his education at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, became, about 1798, a member of the 
Scottish bar. He did not practise, being 
possessed of private means and of the estate 
of Banton in Stirlingshire, but spent his 
time in scientific and antiquarian research at 
home and abroad. His acquirements won 
him the friendship of Sir Joseph Banks, at 
whose instance Cadell was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society on 28 June 1810. He 
was also a fellow of the Geological Society, 
a member of the now defunct Wernerian 
Natural History Society of Edinburgh, and 
a fellow of the Royal Society of the same 
city. To the ‘ Transactions’ of the latter he 
contributed a paper ‘On the Lines that 


27 Dec. 1802 at his house in Bloomsbury | divide each Semidiurnal Are into Six Equal 
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Parts’ (viii. i, 61-81); in the ‘Annals of 
Philosophy’ (iii. 851-3) he wrote an ‘Ac- 
count of an Arithmetical Machine lately 
discovered in the College Library of Edin- 
burgh’ While travelling on the continent 
during the war with France he was taken 
prisoner, and only escaped after a detention 
of several years by feigning to be a French- 
man, a feat which his very perfect knowledge 
of the language enabled him to accomplish 
successfully. On his return he gave some 
account of his wanderings in ‘ A Journey in 
Carniola, Italy, and France in the years 
1817, 1818,’ 2 vols. 8vo, Edinburgh, 1820, 
which, although somewhat dry in treatment, 
is to be commended for its scrupulous ac- 
curacy. Cadell died unmarried at Edinburgh 
on 19 Feb. 1855. 


[Information from Mr. H. Cadell.]  G. G. 


CADEMAN, Srr THOMAS (1590?- 
1651), physician, born in Norfolk about 
1590, was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and proceeded B.A. 1605-6, M.A. 
1609. He then studied abroad, and took the 
degree of M.D. at Padua March 1620. In 
May and June 1623 he passed his examina- 
tion before the censors of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London, and ‘ at the comitea 
majora of 25 June was ordered to get incor- 
porated at one of our own universities’ (Munk, 
i, 200). This he does not appear to have 
done, In 1626 he is returned to the parlia- 
mentary commission by the college as a pa- 
pist. He was then residing in Fetter Lane. 
Two years afterwards he is noted as a ‘ recu- 
sant’ residing in Westminster. He after- 
wards is mentioned as living at St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields. It is supposed that his religion 
delayed his admission to the college. It-was 
not till 3 Dec. 1630 that he became licentiate. 
On 22 Dec. he was admitted fellow. His re- 
ligion probably helped him to another honour, 
for previously, it would seem, to 16 Dec. 1626 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1626, p. 24), he 
was appointed physician in ordinary to Queen 
Henrietta Maria. He signs himself medicus 
regineus after this. His name appears with 


some frequency in the State Papers for nearly | 


twenty years. Thus on 24 May 1634 Thomas 


Reynolds, asecularpriest, confinedin Newgate | 


for some years, petitions for release, and ap- 
pends a certificate from Cademan and others. 
Cademan and Sir William Brouncker [q. v.] 
had apatent for stilling and brewingina house 
atthe back of St. James’s Park, and this patent, 
they note in 1633, they had exercised for many 
years, On 4 Aug.1638, on consideration ofa pe- 
tition to government presented in March pre- 
vious, Sir Theodore de Mayerne[see MAYERNE, 
Str THEopoRE DE], Cademan, and others 
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‘using the trade of distilling strong waters 
and making vinegar in London, were incor- 
porated as distillers of London.’ Cademan 
and Mayerne were directed to approve of 
a set of suitable rules ‘for the right making 
of strong waters and vinegars according to 
art,’ which the masters, warden, and assist- 
ants are tocompose. The Company of Apo- 
thecaries, alarmed at this scheme, petitioned 
against it in September as infringing their 
monopoly. Tothis petition Mayerne, Brounc- 
ker, and Cademan replied, denying the state- 
ments made, and urging that the apotheca- 
ries should be admonished to confine their 
attention to their shops and their patients, 
and to speak in a more ‘respective’ fashion 
of the physicians. The undertaking was al- 
lowed to proceed, and in 1689 was published 
‘The Distiller of London, compiled and set 
forth by the speciall Licence and Command of 
the King’s most Excellent Majesty for thesole 
use of the Company of Distillers of London, 
and by them to bee duly observed and prac- 
tized.’ This is explained in the preface is il) 
‘to be a book of rules and directions con- 
cerning distillation of strong waters and 
making vinegars.’ The name of Thomas Cade- 
man as first master of the company is ap- 
pended. Another edition of the ‘ Distiller,’ 
with ‘ the Clavis to unlock the deepest secrets 
of that mysterious art,’ was ‘published for 
the publicke good’ in 1652. Cademan was 
also physician to Francis Russell, fourth earl 
of Bedford, of whose death he wrote an ac- 
count in a curious little pamphlet of six pages, 
‘ The Earle of Bedford’s passage to the High- 
est Court of Parliament, 9 May 1641, about 


| tenne a clock in the morning’ (1641). This 


was to prove that the earl ‘died of too much 
of his bed, and not of the small-pox’ (p. 5), 
as usually asserted. 
In 1649 Cademan was chosen anatomy lec- 
turer to the College of Physicians, but he 
erformed the duties of this office in a most 
inefficient manner. He became an elect 
25 June 1650,and died 2 May 1651. A manu- 
script work of his, entitled ‘De signis Mor- 
borum Tractatus, cura Thome Clargicii,’ of 
date 1640, dedicated to Queen Henrietta 
Maria, is in the library of the Royal Medico- 
Chirurgical Society (Catalogue of Library, 
i. 205). From the State Papers, 13 April 
1641 (Cal. Dom. Ser.), it appears that Cade- 
man had at that date a grown-up son. He 
was probably John Cademan, M.D., recom- 
mended on 22 June 1640 by the College of 
Physicians for appointment to the office of 
physician to the army (Munk, i. 228). 
[Munk’s Coll. of Phys. i. 199, with quotation 
from Baldwin Hamey’s Bustorum aliquot reliquiz 
1676 ; Sloane MS. 2149 ; Cal. State Papers (Dom. 
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Ser.), Charles 1; Brit. Mus. Cat. Cademan’s 
name variously appears as Cademan, Caddiman, 
Cadiman, and Cadyman ; identification is easy.] 
Haye —2e 

CADOC, called the Wiss, in Welsh 
Catrwe Dporru (d. 570?), a Welsh saint, 
the early lives of whom are so contradictory 
that it must be supposed that there was 
more than one person of the name, is said 
to have been the son of Gwynllyw Filwr 
(Latinised into Gundleus), lord of Gwynllwg 
in Glamorganshire, by Gwladys, daughter of 
Brychan, a chieftain of Talgarth in Breck- 
nockshire. This Brychan, it may be said, 
gave his name to Brecknock, in Welsh Bry- 
cheiniog. Another Cadoc is said to have been 
son of this same Brychan, and according to 
some accounts Cadoc the Wise was his great- 
great-grandson. Cadoc the Wise was cousin 
to St. David of Menevia, and nephew to St. 
Canoc of Gallen. He voluntarily devoted 
himself to a religious life from his earliest 
years, and miracles are ascribed to him while 
yet in his boyhood. He was educated by 
an Irish anchoret, Menthi; declined to suc- 
ceed his father in his principality; went to 
Gwent or Caerwent, Monmouthshire, and 
studied under the Irish saint, Tathai. He 
made repeated visits to Rome and Jerusalem, 
and also to Ireland and Scotland, in search 
of the best instruction of his time. Of the 
numerous foundations ascribed to St. Cadoc 
the most famous was the abbey of Llancar- 
van in Glamorganshire, of which he was the 
first abbot. This, like other monastic insti- 
tutions of the age, was as much a place of 
secular and religious instruction as the home 
of a religious community. At Llancarvan 
St. Cadoc enjoyed the friendship of Gildas, 
also surnamed the Wise, who taught in his 
school, and he had among his pupils Talie- 
sin, the most famous of the early Welsh 
poets. Among the earliest monuments of 
the Welsh language figures the ‘ Doethineb 
Catwg Ddoeth,’ or ‘Wisdom of Cadoc the 
Wise,’ printed in vol. iii. of the ‘Myvyrian 
Archaiology’ of Owen Jones; this consists 
of proverbs, maxims, and triads, prose and 
verse; and in the ‘Iolo MSS.’ of Edward 
Williams are printed ‘Dammegion Cattwg 
Ddoeth, or ‘Fables of Cadoc the Wise.’ 
The second of these fables is ee ath ‘Dam- 
me wr a laddwys ei filgi,’ ‘the story 
of the se who killed his greyhound.’ This 
is in fact the well-known story of Bedd- 
gelert, told without names; it ends by say- 
ing that ‘as sorry as the man who killed 
his greyhound’ has passed into a proverb. 
The old life, printed in Rees’s ‘Lives of 
Cambro-British Saints,’ after recording the 


many miraculous feats of St. Cadoc, goes on 
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to tell how, having been previously warned 
in a vision, he is carried off in a cloud to 
Beneventum, where he is immediately chosen 
abbot and named Sophias, and on the bishop’s 
death is chosen to succeed him. Being asked 
in a dream what form of death he preferred, 
he chose martyrdom, and accordingly was 
killed by a soldier while saying mass on the 
following day. Cadoc was buried at Bene- 
ventum, and over his grave was built a church 
which no Briton was allowed to enter for 
fear of the saint’s body being carried off. 
Colgan and Lanigan assign his death to 570; 
the former argues that he was martyred at 
Beneyentum, but the latter represents him 
as dying at Llancarvan. The following 
churches are said to be of St. Cadoc’s founda- 
tion: Llangattock and Crickhowel in Breck- 
nockshire; Porteinion, Gelligaer, Cadox- 
ton-juxta-Barry and Cadoxton-juxta-Neath, 
Llancarvan, Pendenlwyn, Pentyrch, and 
Llanmaes in Glamorganshire; Llangattock- 
upon-Usk, Llangattock Lenig, and Llangat- 
tock Lingoed in Monmouthshire. He is 
commemorated on 14 Jan. The extant ma- 
nuscript lives of Cadoc are described in 
Hardy’s ‘ Descriptive Catalogue,’ i. 146-51. 
[Bollandi Acta Sanctorum, Jan. ii. 602; W. J. 
Rees’s Lives of Cambro-British Saints; Rice 
Rees’s Essay on Welsh Saints; Colgan’s Acta 
Sanctorum, 158-61; Iolo MSS. (1848); Lani- 
gan’s Eccles, Hist. Irl.i.439 ; Dict. of Christian 
Biog. | A. M. 


CADOGAN. [See also Capwaan. ] 


CADOGAN, HENRY (1780-1813), colo- 
nel, was one of the children of Charles Sloane, 
third baron Cadogan and first earl (second 
creation, 1800), by his second wife, and was 
born on 26 Feb. 1780. His granduncle was 
William, earl Cadogan [q.v.] He was edu- 
cated at Eton, and on 9 Aug. 1797 became en- 
sign, by purchase, in the 18th royal Irish foot, 
which corps he joined at Gibraltar after its 
return from Tuscany, and obtained his lieu- 
tenancy therein in 1798. In 1799, having pur- 
chased a company in the 60th, he exchanged 
as lieutenant and captain to the Coldstream 
guards, and served therein until promoted 
to a majority in the 53rd foot in 1804. On 
22 Aug. 1805 he became lieutenant-colonel 
in the 2nd battalion (afterwards disbanded) 
of his old corps, the 18th royal Irish, having 
purchased every step. After serving with 
the battalion in Scotland and the Channel 
Islands, he left it when it proceeded to the 
island of Curacoa, and exchanged, in 1808, 
to the 71st Highlanders at home. During 
the early part of the Peninsular war, Cado- 
gan served as aide-de-camp to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, and after the passage of the 
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Douro was selected by him to proceed to 
the headquarters of the Spanish general, 
Cuesta, to make arrangements for the co- 
operation of the English and Spanish armies 
in the forthcoming campaign on the Tagus. 
He was afterwards present at the battle of 
Talavera. When the 71st Highlanders, then 
recently transformed into a light infantry 
corps, arrived out in Portugal in the sum- 
mer of 1810, Cadogan joined it at Mafra and 
assumed command in succession to Colonel 
Peacocke. At its head he distinguished him- 
self on various occasions during the sub- 
sequent campaigns, particularly at Fuentes 
de Onoro, 5 May 1811, when he succeeded 
to the command of a brigade consisting of 
the 24th, 71st, and 79th regiments (GUR- 
wood, iv. 797-8), at Arroyo dos Molinos 
28 Oct. 1811 (2d. v. 18, 354-6), and at Vit- 
toria, 21 June 1813, where he fell. On the 
latter occasion the 71st was ordered to storm 
the heights above the village of Puebla, 
whereon rested the French left. While ad- 
vancing to the charge at the head of his men 
Cadogan was mortally wounded. At his re- 
quest he was carried to a neighbouring emi- 
nence, whence he witnessed the success of 
the charge before he expired. The incident 
is represented on the public monument by 
Chantry, erected to the memory of Cadogan 
in St. Paul’s, for which the House of Com- 
mons voted the sum of 1,5757. Monuments 
were also erected to him in Chelsea parish 
church and in Glasgow cathedral. Cadogan, 
who was in his thirty-fourth year and un- 
married, was much esteemed both in private 
life and professionally, and Lord Wellington, 
although an intimate personal friend, simply 
expressed the general feeling of thearmy when 
he wrote of his great merit and tried gallantr 
in his Vittoria despatch (2d. vi. 589, 545-6). 
[Burke’s Peerage ; Army Lists and War Office 
Muster-Rolls; Hildyard’s Hist. Ree. 71st High. 
Light Inf. (London, 1877); Gurwood’s Welling- 
ton Despatches, ili. iv. v. vi.] is pt On 


CADOGAN, WILLIAM (1601-1661), 
major of horse under the Commonwealth and 
governor of Trim, was eldest son of Henry 
Cadogan of Llanbetter, and great-grandson 
of Thomas Cadogan of Dunster, Somerset- 
shire, who in his will, dated 12 June 1511, 
styles himself ‘ valectus corone,’ and is cre- 
dited by many genealogists with descent from 
the ancient princes of Wales [see Capwean]. 
William Cadogan was born at Dunsterin 1601, 
and accompanied the Earl of Strafford to Ire- 
land, where he was serving as a captain of 
horse in 1641. In 1649 hereappearsasa major 
of horse in Cromwell's army in Ireland, and 
for his services in the revolted districts round 
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Dublin, and especially against the Irish chief- 
tains Phelim O’Neill and Owen O’ Rowe, was 
rewarded with the governorship of the castle 
and borough of Trim, co. Meath, which he 
held until his death, 14 March 1661. A 
monument to him, stated by some writers to 
be at Trim and by others in Christ Church, 
Dublin, bears or bore a lengthy Latin in- 
scription, transcribed in Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
vol. v., which sets forth these and other par- 
ticulars of him. Cadogan had a son Henry, 
a barrister settled in Dublin, who married 
Bridget, daughter of Sir Hardress Waller, 
and by her had three children. The eldest of 
them, William, became a distinguished sol- 
dier, and was Marlborough’s most trusted lieu- 
tenant [see CapocaNn, WILLIAM, first earl]. 


[Collins’s Peerage (edit. 1812), vol. v.; Burke’s 
Peerage; Foster’s Peerage. | H. M. C. 


CADOGAN, WILLIAM, first Eant Cano- 
GAN (1675-1726), general, colonel Ist foot 
guards, was eldest son of Henry Cadogan, 
counsellor-at-law, of Dublin, and grandson 
of Major William Cadogan, governor of Trim 
fee ADOGAN, WILLIAM, major]. He was 

orn in 1675 (see Dorin, Baronage), and is 
said to have fought as a boy cornet in King 
William’s army at the passage of the Boyne. 
He obtained a commission in one of the regi- 
ments of Inniskilling dragoons, afterwards 
known as the 5th royal Irish dragoons (re- 
vived in 1858 as the 5th royal Irish lancers), 
with which he served under King William in 
the Irish and Flanders campaigns, and at- 
tracted the notice of Marlborough, who was 
twenty-five years his senior. When troops 
were sent from Ireland to Holland in 1701, 
Cadogan, then a major in the royal Irish dra- 


Y | goons, accompanied them as quartermaster- 


general, He was employed on special duty at 
Hamburg and elsewhere laterin thesame year, 
in connection with the movement of the 
Danish and Wurtemburg troops into Holland 
(Hist. MSS.Comm. 3rd Rep. 189-90). In April 
1702, a month after King William’s death, 
Marlborough was appointed generalissimo of 
the confederate armies, and fixed his head- 
quarters at the Hague, taking as his quarter- 
master-general Cadogan, who became his 
most trusted subordinate. Cadogan’s ser- 
vices in the ensuing campaign, ending with 
the fall of Liége and the retreat of the 
French behind the Mehaigne, were rewarded, 
on 2 March 1703, with the colonelcy of the 
regiment with which his name is chiefly 
identified, the 6th (later 2nd Irish) horse, 
(the present 5th dragoon guards), which be- 
came famous as ‘Cadogan’s Horse.’ In the 
winter of 1703-4 Cadogan was in England 
organising reinforcements. He returned to 
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Holland in advance of Marlborough, and as 
quartermaster-general conducted the historic 
march into Bavaria, ending with the great 
victory at Blenheim, 13 Aug. 1704, and the 
no less admirably managed return movement 
of the army with its huge convoys of pri- 
soners and wounded. During the campaign 
he was wounded and had his horse shot 
under him at the attack on Schellenburg, 
but was on the field at Blenheim in attend- 
ance on Marlborough. 


name figures in the distribution-list of the 
queen’s bounty for Blenheim, for the sums 
of 90/. as brigadier-general, 60/. as quarter- 
master-general, and 1238/7. as colonel of a 
regiment of horse and captain of a troop 
therein (Treasury Papers, xciii. 79). In the 
following year Cadogan’s Horse won great 
distinction at the forcing of the enemy’s 
lines between Helixem and Neerwinden. Big 
men mounted on big horses, they drove the 
famous Bavarian horse-grenadier guards off 
the field, capturing four of their standards 
(Cannon, Hist. Rec. 5th Drag. Gds. p. 28). 
Popular accounts relate that the charge was 
led by Cadogan in person. After fulfilling 


special missions at Vienna and in Hanover, | 


Cadogan was present at the victory at Ra- 
millies on 23 May 1706. A plan of the 
order of battle, now in the British Museum 
(Brit. Mus. Maps, 2338°), shows that he held 
no separate command on that day. But 
immediately afterwards he was sent with a 
body of horse and foot to occupy Ghent and 
to summon Antwerp, services speedily ac- 
complished. The garrison of the latter city, 
consisting of six French and six Spanish 
regiments, was permitted to march out, and 
the keys of the city were handed to Cadogan, 
their first surrender since they were delivered 
up to the Duke of Parma, after a twelve- 
month’s leaguer, two centuries before. Cado- 


gan was promoted to major-general on 1 June | 
1706. The supply of the army was then in- | 


cluded among the multifarious duties of 
Cadogan’s department, and on 16 Aug. fol- 
lowing, while making a forage near Tournay, 
in the combined capacities of a cavalry com- 
mander and quartermaster-general, he was 
captured by the enemy, but released on 
parole three days later and soon afterwards 
exchanged. Later in the year he was en- 
gaged in the delicate task of quartering the 
confederate troops of different nationalities 
for the winter (see Marlb. Desp. iii. 175). 
In February 1707 he was entrusted on his 
return from London with the task of ex- 
plaining to the Dutch deputies the English 
view of the next campaign (2%. p. 369). 
Later in the year he was aceredited envoy 


ce 0 He was promoted | 
brigadier-general on 25 Aug. 1704, and his | 
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extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
to the States of Holland in the absence of 
Mr. Stepney, whom he succeeded in the post, 
retaining his military appointments. He 
arrived at Brussels in that capacity on 29 Noy. 
1707 (London Gazette, No. 4390). Onl] May 
1705 he had been returned for the borough of 
New Woodstock, Oxfordshire—probably on 
Marlborough’s nomination—in the parliament 
which (after the union with Scotland) was 
proclaimed on 29 April 1707, the first par- 
liament of Great Britain (see Lists of Mem- 
bers of Parliament). He was re-chosen for 
the same place in four succeeding parliaments. 
In February 1708 Cadogan was at Ostend, 
superintending the embarkation of ten regi- 
ments for home, in view of the rumoured 
French descent on Scotland from Dunkirk 
(Marlb. Desp. iii. 680, 689). He commanded 
the van of the army in the operations which 
led up to the great battle at Oudenarde on 
11 July 1708, on which occasion he com- 
menced the action by crossing theScheldt and 
vigorously attacking the village of Hayem, 
which was carried and four out of seven 
opposing battalions made prisoners. After- 
wards he was employed in convoying sup- 
plies from Ostend to the army during the 
siege of Lille. He was promoted to lieu- 
tenant-general on 1 Jan. 1709. Early in 
that year Cadogan was sent by Marlborough 
to see that the troops in Flanders were ready 
for the forthcoming campaign. In a list of 
general officers of the confederate armies, 
forwarded by Marlborough to the French 
headquarters in July, Cadogan’s name ap- 
pears at the end of the leutenant-generals 
of cavalry (2b.iv. 538). His services during 
the year included the siege of Menin, where 
an incident occurred which has been variously 
told. The version given by the historian of 
the Grenadier guards—who says that it is 
commemorated by a centrepiece of plate in 
possession of the present Harl Cadogan—is 
that Marlborough, attended by Cadogan and a 
numerousstaff, was reconnoitring the enemy’s 
position at close quarters, and having dropped 
his glove requested Cadogan to dismount and 
pick it up, which was instantly done. Re- 
turned to camp and the staff dismissed, he 
asked Cadogan if he remembered the inci- 
dent, adding that he wished a battery to be 
erected on the spot, but did not like to speak 
of it openly. Cadogan replied that he had 
already given the order, and on Marlborough 
expressing surprise rejoined that he knew 
his chief to be too much a gentleman to 
make such a request without good hidden 
reason (Hamitton, Hist. Gren. Gds. ii. 48), 
Cadogan was present at the battle of Mal- 
plaquet on 11 Sept. 1709, and was sent after 
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the battle to confer with the French com- 
mandersrespecting provision forthe wounded. 
Immediately afterwards he was detached 
with a corps of infantry, two hundred guns, 
and fifty mortars to commence the siege of 
Mons, where he was dangerously wounded in 
the neck and his aide-de-camp killed by his 
side while the troops were breaking ground. 
In January 1710 he was present at a con- 
ference with the Dutch deputies at the 
Hague, after which he was again at Brus- 
sels. A volume of correspondence relat- 
ing to affairs in 1709-10, chiefly autograph 
letters from Brussels in Cadogan’s large, 
plain hand, is among the Foreign Office 
Records in the Public Record Office, Lon- 
don (Ff. O. Rec, Flanders, Nos, 132-5), in 
one of which he expresses his intention of 
‘following the fortunes, good or bad, of 
the great man to whom I am under such 
infinite obligations ;’ adding, ‘I would be 
a monster if I did otherwise.’ Marl- 
borough’s influence was at this time fast 
declining, Cadogan shared his leader’s un- 
popularity, and by the end of the year was 
removed from his diplomatic post, to Marl- 
borough’s great displeasure. Swift, who 
appears to have known Cadogan’s family, 
mentions in a ‘ Letter to Stella,’ in De- 
cember 1710, that there was a rumour of his 
being dispossessed of the lieutenancy of the 
Tower to make way for Jack Hill, brother 
of the queen’s new favourite, Mrs. Masham 
(Swirr, Works, ii. 477). 

The lieutenancy of the Tower of Lon- 
don was conferred on Cadogan in De- 
cember 1706, and he held it till January 
1713. Returning to his staff duties 
Cadogan rendered important services at 


the siege of Douay. At the head of some, 


squadrons of his cuirassiers—cuirasses, laid 
aside at the peace of Ryswick, had by this 
time been resumed by Cadogan’s and other 
regiments of horse—he took a prominent 
part in manceuvring the enemy out of their 
lines at Arlieux, and so preparing the way 
for the important siege of Bouchain, the 
details of which were entrusted by Marl- 
borough to Cadogan. The place capitulated 
in September 1711. Bouchain was Marl- 
borough’s last victory. When the Duke of 
Ormonde succeeded to the command of the 
army, Cadogan found his name omitted from 
the list of lieutenant-generals appointed to 
divisional commands; but, at his own re- 
quest, he made the campaign of 1712 as 
quartermaster-general. When the troops 
reached Dunkirk on their homeward route, 
Cadogan retired to Holland. Marlborough 
followed him into exile in November 1712. 
For his share in the reception accorded to 


his old chief on setting foot upon Dutch 
soil Cadogan was called upon to resign his 
offices and employments under the crown. 
He appears to have sold the colonelcy of his 
regiment to Major-general Kellum, a veteran 
who had served with the regiment since its 
first formation in 1685, for the sum of 3,000/. 
(Cannon, Hist. Rec. 5th Drag, Gds.) As 
the recognised medium of communication 
between the English whigs and the German 
states interested in the Hanoverian succes- 
sion, Cadogan was busily engaged in the 
political intrigues and counter-intrigues at 
home and abroad which marked the next 
two years. 

Before the death of Queen Anne, on 1 Aug. 
1714, he had returned to London. With 
the customary issue of commissions under 
the new sign-manual Cadogan was reinstated 
in his former rank as lieutenant-general. 
The commission, with the date left blank, 
probably by design, is still extant (Home 
Office, Mil. Commissions, i.) He was ap- 
pointed master of the king’s robes, and 
colonel of the Coldstream guards, the latter 
appointment bearing date 11 Aug. 1714. 
He was re-chosen for the fifth time for 
the borough of Woodstock, and was accre- 
dited as envoy extraordinary and minister 

lenipotentiary to the States General of 
olland. 

On 31 Aug. 1715 Cadogan was appointed 
governor of the Isle of Wight. On 15 Nov. 
(new style) 1715 he signed at the Hague the 
(third) barrier treaty between England, 
Holland, and Germany, whereby the empire 


‘recognised the Hanoverian succession to the 


British crown, When the exceptionally severe 
winter of that year brought news of the rising 
in the north in favour of the Pretender, Cado- 
gan obtained from the States a contingent of 
6,000 Dutch troops, with which he embarked 
and pushed on to Scotland, ta serve as second 
in command under the Duke of Argyll, whose 
forces had driven the rebels back, but whom 
Cadogan found unwilling to act vigorously. 
On the urgent representations of Marl- 
borough Argyll was recalled, and Cadogan 
appointed to the chief command. The vigo- 
rous measures which followed speedily 
ended the rebellion, and early in May 1716 
Cadogan handed over the command to Bri- 
gadier Sabine and proceeded to London, 
where, on 29 June, he was invested with the 
order of the Thistle at a chapter held at St. 
James’s Palace. Next day, 30 June, he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Cadogan of 
Reading. The preamble of the patent, 
setting forth Cadogan’s many services, 
is given in Collins’s ‘Peerage’ (2nd ed. 
v. 412), The same year he became high 
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steward-of Reading (Coarss, Hist. of Read- 
tng, App.) Returning to his post at the 
Hague, he signed, on 4 Jan. 1716-7, the 
treaty of the Triple Alliance between Great 
Britain, France,and Holland. Afterattend- 
ing Geerge I on a visit to Hanover, the 
diplomatic duties at the Hague being mean- 
while performed by Mr. Leathes, secretary 
at Brussels, Cadogan came to England with 
the king, and was sworn of the privy council 
on 17 March 1717, and on 12 July following 
was promoted to general ‘ of all and singular 
the foot forces employed or to be employed 
in our service’ (Home Office, Mil. Entry 
Books, xi. 219). About the same time a vexa- 
tious indictment was brought against him 
in the lower house, in the shape of charges 
of fraud and embezzlement in connection 
with the transport of the Dutch troops to 
the Thames and Humber during the rising 
in the north. These were preferred by cer- 
tain Jacobite members, to whom his success 
in Scotland had made him particularly ob- 
noxious. The spiteful attack was urged with 
grotesque vehemence by Shippen, who was 
supported by Walpole and Pulteney, and 
opposed by Stanhope, Craggs, Lechmere, the 
new attorney-general, and others, and evi- 
dence in vindication of Cadogan was given 
at the bar of the house (see BorzEr, Polstical 
State, i. 697-794). But the motion was only 
lost by a majority of ten. Cadogan resumed 
his diplomatic duties in Holland during the 
ear. 
: On his return home, 8 May 1718, he 
was elevated to an earldom, with the titles 
of Earl Cadogan, Viscount Caversham, and 
Baron Cadogan of Oakley, the last title with 
remainder, in default of male issue, to his 
brother Charles [see below]. After this he 
wasagain engaged at Brussels and the Hague 
in negotiations with the imperialist minis- 
ters and the Dutch representatives relative 
to the working of the (third) barrier treaty. 
Writing to Lord Stair, under date 10 March 
1719, Lord Stanhope says: ‘Good Lord Cado- 
gan, though he has made the utmost profes- 
sions of friendship and deference to other 
people’s measures, has certainly blown the 
coals; he has a notion of being premier mt- 
mistre, which I believe you will with me 
think a very Irish idea’ (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
2nd Rep. 189). In February 1720 Cadogan 
was despatched to Vienna with final instruc- 
tions (dated 20 Feb. (old style) and super- 
seding earlier instructions of 24 Noy. (0. 8.) 
1719) to treat with the Austrian court of 
northern affairs and of the Barrier Treaty. 
Upon the death of the Duke of Marl- 
borough in June 1722, Cadogan succeeded to 
the post of master-general of the ordnance. 
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He became colonel of Ist foot guards from 
18 June 1722; and was appointed a com- 
missioner of Chelsea Hospital. His detractors 
accused him of appearing at Marlborough’s 
funeral pageant indecorously dressed and be- 
traying his want of sympathy by his looks 
and gestures. This was probably a malicious 
invention; but it gave the point to some 
savagely sarcastic lines by Bishop Atterbury, 
which are quoted by Horace Walpole (Let- 
ters, vii. 230). Atterbury having heard that 
at the time of his committal to the Tower 
Cadogan had declared that he ought to be 
flung to the lions, retorted in a letter to 
Pope with the lines describing Cadogan as 
‘ungrateful to th’ ungrateful man he grew 
by, A big, bad, bold, blustering, bloody, blun- 
dering booby.’ The year that witnessed the 
death of Marlborough saw likewise a revival 
of the Jacobite plots, including schemes for 
tampering with the Tower garrison and seiz- 
ing on the Tower and Bank. Apprised of 
these projects, the government prevailed on 
the king to postpone an intended visit to 
Hanover, and to retire to Kensington Palace, 
an encampment of the whole of the guards 
being formed for his protection close by, in 
Hyde Park, under the personal command of 
Cadogan. In November 1722 the camp was 
broken up. When the king embarked for 
Hanover, Cadogan was appointed one of 
the lords justices. The military records of 
his rule as commander-in-chief and master- 
general of the ordnance present little of inte- 
rest. The chief event of his remaining years 
was his litigation with the widowed Duchess 
of Marlborough respecting a sum of 50,000/., 
which the duke at the time of his exile had 
entrusted to him to place in the Dutch funds. 
Cadogan, with the best intentions, had in- 
vested the money in Austrian securities, which 
at the time appeared more advantageous. 
These, however, had greatly depreciated, and 
the duchess, whose letters betray a querulous 
feeling towards Cadogan, having insisted on 
reimbursement, Cadogan, who had not ap- 
plied the money to the specific purpose for 
which it was entrusted to him, was obliged 
to make good the deficiency at heavy loss. 
In his early days at the Hague, Cadogan 
married Margaretta, daughter of William 
Munter, counsellor of the court of Holland, 
and niece of Adam Tripp of Amsterdam, 
by whom he had two daughters, the Lady 
Sarah, afterwards married to the second 
duke of Richmond, and the Lady Margaretta, 
who married Count Bentinck, second son of 
William, earl of Portland. The countess 
long survived her husband, and died at the 
Hague in October 1749, aged 75. , 
Cadogan died at his house at Kensington 
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Gravel Pits, then a rural village, on Sunday, 
17 July 1726. In accordance with a wish 
expressed in his will he was buried privately 
at night in Henry VII’s Chapel in West- 
minster Abbey, on Thursday, 21 July. A 
notice of his death appears in ‘Lettres His- 
toriques’ for September 1726 (Hague), and 
some memoranda relating to his Dutch es- 
tates are among the Portland papers in the 
British Museum (£gerton MS. 1708, f. 48). 
Personally Cadogan was a big, burly Irish- 
man. A portrait, painted by Laguerre, re- 
presenting him in a light-coloured wig and 
a suit of silver armour worn over his scarlet 
uniform, isin the National Portrait Gallery. 
Horatio, lord Walpole, who was associated 
with him in some of his diplomatic missions 
at the Hague, describes him as rash and 
impetuous as a diplomatist, lavish of pro- 
mises when a present difficulty was to be 
removed, and prone to think that pen and 
sword were to be wielded with equal fierce- 
ness. He also says that Cadogan needlessly 
irritated the Dutch republic by his zeal in 
promoting the election of the Prince of 
Orange to the Stadtholdership of Groningen, 
and affronted the citizens of Antwerp by 
threatening in convivial moments to make 
them follow their neighbours’ example (Coxe, 
Life of Lord Walpole, pp. 9-10). Upon oc- 
casions he seems to have displayed much 
magnificence. The papers of the period 
speak of the splendour of some of his enter- 
tainments when ambassador in Holland, and 
a news-letter of 1724 mentions his appear- 
ance at the drawing-room on the prince’s 
birthday ‘ very rich in jewels.’ As a soldier 
Cadogan must be ranked among the ablest 
staff officers the British army has produced. 
The confidence reposed in his judgment by 
Marlborough and the high opinions expressed 
of him by Prince Eugene and other foreign 
officers of note bespeak his high capacity; 
he brought energy and skill to bear upon the 
details of his great leader’s plans, and showed 
eminent administrative ability in performing 
the duties of a quartermaster-general. 
Cuartus Capoean (1691-1776), who suc- 
ceeded his brotheras BaronCadogan of Oakley, 
entered the army in 1706, in the Coldstream 
guards. He served in some of Marlborough’s 
later campaigns and in Scotlandin 1715, He 
satin two parliaments for Reading (1716-22), 
and afterwards for Newport, Isle of Wight 
(1722-6). He purchased the colonelcy of the 
4th ‘ king’s own’ foot in 1719, in 1734 became 
colonel of the 6th Inniskilling dragoons, and 
was governor of Sheerness 1749-52 and of 
Gravesend and Tilbury 1751 till death. He 
married a daughter of Sir Hans Sloane, 
with which alliance commenced the connec- 
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tion of the Cadogan family with the borough 
of Chelsea. At his death, which occurred 
at his residence in Bruton Street, on 24 Sept. 
1776, at the age of 85 (see FostEr, Peerage), 
Charles, lord Cadogan, was a general, colonel 
of the 2nd troop of horse guards, governor of 
Gravesend and Tilbury Fort, a F.R.S., and a 
trustee of the British Museum. His only 
son, Charles Sloane, was created Viscount 
Chelsea and Earl Cadogan 27 Dec. 1800. 


[Earl Cadogan’s name has not been found in the 
early volumes of Irish Military Entry Books in 
the Dublin Record Office, odd volumes of which 
go back to 1697. His later commissions and 
appointments, subsequent to 1715, appear in the 
Home Office Military Entry Books and the 
Treasury and Ordnance Warrant Books, under 
date, in Public Record Office, London. Notices 
of his services occur incidentally in Lediard’s 
Life of Marlborough; in Coxe’s Life of Marl- 
borough, the preface to which indicates various 
sources of information; in the Marlborough 
Despatches, edited by Sir George Murray; in 
the London Gazettes of the period; in Lettres 
Historiques, published at the Hague, of which 
there is a complete series in the British Museum ; 
in the published records of various regiments of 
cavalry and infantry which served in Marl- 
borough’s campaigns and can be traced through 
the Army List; in Correspondence of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, 1834; and in Lord Ma- 
hon’s History of England, vol. i., whereis a very 
impartial account of the campaign in Scotland in 
1715, The statements in the Stuart and Hanover 
papers, in Original Papers, by Macpherson, must 
be received with much reservation. Clode’s ob- 
servations on the military expenditure of the 
period, in Military Forces of the Crown, i. 
118-24, deserve attention, and many of the mili- 
tary entries in the printed Calendars of Treasury 
Papers for the period indirectly illustrate the 
impecunious condition of the service at home 
at the time. The British Museum Cat. Printed 
Books, which has over 120 entries under the 
name of the first Duke of Marlborough, has but 
one under that of the first Earl Cadogan—a 
printed copy of a diplomatic note respecting a 
British vessel pillaged by the Dutch at Curacoa 
in 1715. Among the biographical notices of 
Cadogan which have appeared, mention may be 
made of those in Collins’s Peerage, 2nd ed., vy. 
450, &c.; Grainger’s Biog. Hist. vol. iii. ; Timbs’s 
Georgian Era, vol. ii.; General Sir Frederick 
Hamilton’s Origin and Hist. lst or Grenadier 
Gds. vol. ii.; Cannon’s Hist. Ree. 5th Drag. Gds. 
A memoir which appeared in Colburn’s United 
Service Mag. January-April 1872, headed ‘ Marl- 
borough’s Lieutenants,’ is chiefly noticeable for 
its numberless errors and misstatements. Ma- 
nuscript information is more abundant. Among 
the materials in the Public Records are: Fo- 
reign Office Records—Flanders, Nos. 132-5, cor- 
respondence from Brussels in 1709-10; ditto, 
Flanders, No. 146, similar correspondence in 
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1714-15; ditto, Holland, Nos. 368, 372, 375,379, | 


381-2, 386-8, 391-4, 400-1; correspondence of 
various dates relating to Cadogan’s services in 
Holland ; ditto, Germany, Nos. 214-15, 216, the 
first two containing Cadogan’s correspondence 
during his embassy at Vienna with M. St. Saporta, 
secretary of the Venetian Republic. Home Office 
Papers, besides the information in the Military 
Entry Books, contain in the Warrant and 
Letter Books sundry entries relative to Cado- 
gan’s diplomatic services. In British Museum 
manuscripts may be noted: Add. MSS. 21494, 
if. 64, 68, 72, letters dated 1703; 22196, a large 
volume of correspondence, chiefly diplomatic, be- 
tween Cadogan and Lord Raby, British repre- 
sentative at Berlin, covering the period 1703-10, 
where in one letter Raby incidentally recalls 
early days in Dublin, ‘when you was really a 
poet,’ and in another bespeaks Cadogan’s inter- 
cession for a prisoner at Spandau, an artillery 
officer known to them both at the siege of King- 
sale; 28329, correspondence with Lady Seaforth 
during the Scottish campaign in 1715 (see also 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 445); 20319, 
f. 39, letter on embassy to the Hague in 1718; 
28155, f. 299, letter.to Admiral Sir John Norris 
in 1719; 29315, f. 35, letter to the Duke of 
Grafton in 1721. Also Add. Ch. 16154, patent 
of barony of Oakley, and 6300, appointment as 
plenipotentiary at Vienna. Cadogan’s corre- 
spondence and other papers preserved in private 
manuscript collections will be found indexed in 
Hist. MSS. Comm. Reps., vol. ii., under ‘ Cado- 
gan,’ vol. ili, under ‘ Cadogan’ with various pre- 
fixes, and under ‘the Hague,’ in vols. vi. and vii. 
under ‘ Cadogan,’ in vol. viii., where the Marl- 
borough MSS., containing a mass of unpublished 
material, are reported upon, although Cadogan’s 
name figures once only in the index, and in vol. 
ix.; correspondence and news-letters under heading 
* Cadogan.’] H. M. C. 


CADOGAN, WILLIAM (1711-1797), 
physician, was born in London in 1711 and 


graduated B.A. at Oriel College, Oxford, in | 
| least noble, descent. His father, Fochertach 


1731. He then studied at Leyden, where he 
took the degree of M.D. in 1787, and was soon 
after appointed a physician to the army. He 
began private practice in Bristol, and while 
resident there was elected in 1752 F.R.S., but 
a little later settled in London, was made 
physician to the Foundling Hospital in 1754, 
and soon attained success. He took the de- 
grees of M.A., M.B., and M.D. at Oxford 
June 1755, became a fellow of the College of 
Physicians in 1758, was four times a censor, 
and twice delivered the Harveian oration. 
He lived in George Street, Hanover Square, 
died there 26 Feb. 1797, and was buried at 
Fulham, where he had a villa. Cadogan’s 
works are his graduation thesis, ‘De nutri- 
tione, incremento, et decremento corporis,’ 
Leyden, 1737; his two Harveian orations, 
1764 and 1792; ‘An Essay on the Nursing 


and Management of Children,’ London, 1750; 
and ‘ A Dissertation on the Gout and on all 
Chronic Diseases,’ London, 1771. His thesis 
is a statement of the current physiological 
opinions, and contains no original observation, 
and his Harveian orations are mere rhetori- 
cal exercises. His book on nursing is his best 
work, and went through nine editions in 
twenty years. He thinks children have, in 
general, too many clothes and too much food. 
Looser clothing and a simpler diet are re- 
commended, with sensible directions on the 
management of children. Cadogan’s book 
on the gout was widely read, and was at- 
tacked by several of his medical contempo- 
raries, among others by Sir William Browne 
(q. v.] It reached a tenth edition within two 
years, but is not a work of any depth. Gout 
is, in his opinion, not hereditary, and, in com- 
mon with most chronic diseases, arises from 
indolence, intemperance, and vexation. The 
writer assumes a tone of superiority towards 
his contemporaries, which was probably en- 
gendered by his pecuniary success, but is not 


| justified by the knowledge displayed in the 


book. His treatment of gout is sound as far 
as it goes, for he advises spare diet and as 
much exercise as possible. Dr. Cadogan’s 
portrait, by R. EH. Pine, is at the College of 
Physicians. 

[Munk’s Coll. of Phys. 1878, ii. 222; Cado- 
gan’s Works; Nichols’s Anecd. iii. 329; Gent. 
Mag. 1797, p. 352.] N. M. 


CADROE, Satnr (d. 976?), abbot of 
Wassor and St. Felix, near Metz, was born 
in Scotland about the beginning of the tenth 
century; and the history of his life has pre- 
served almost the only materials we have for 
reconstructing the Scotch social life of this 
period. According to his contemporary bio- 
grapher both his parents were of royal, or at 


or Faiteach, had married a widow, Bania 
by name, and being without children, the 
aged couple set out for Hi (Iona), to obtain 
the intercession of St. Columba by prayers 
at the saint’s tomb (the manuscript reads 
Columbanus by a natural mistake for Co- 
lumba). Their petition was granted, and 
in due time a son was born, to whom his 


"parents gave the name of Kaddroe, in token 


that he was to be ‘bellator in castris domini 
invictus.’ Immediately on the child’s birth 
we are told that, ‘in accordance with the cus- 
tom of the country, a crowd of noble people 
of either sex and of every age came forward 
eager to undertake the boy’s education.’ In 
obedience to a second vision Cadroe was 
handed over to the care of a matron, who 
brought him up at her own home till he was 
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weaned, and perhaps later, when Fochertach, 
recognising his son’s promise, began to train 
him up for a secular career. From this pur- 
pose, however, the father was dissuaded by 
the prayers of Beanus, the child’s cousin (‘pa- 
truelis’), who demanded that the boy should 
be instructed in letters, and who, finding the 
parents unwilling to lose the child of their old 
age, renewed his petition with success on the 
birth of the future saint’s brother, Matta- 
danus. Accordingly, Cadroe was led by his 
weeping mother to St. Columba’s tomb, and 
there formally handed over to his uncle’s care 
(for St. Columba’s tomb see SKENE, ii. 326, &c., 
who identifies Beanus with St. Bean, patron 
of the church of Kirkell, on the north bank of 
the Earn). In his new home Cadroe appears 
to have studied the scriptures chiefly, but 
there are not wanting tokens that, as he grew 
older, the bent of his mind was rather to the 
active than the contemplative life (Vit. Cad. 
c.i. 8,9). A sudden change seems, however, 
to have come upon him while yet a youth, 
and his ardour for knowledge grew so keen 
that his uncle despatched him to prosecute 
his secular studies at Armagh, which at this 
time (888-927) was governed by Maelbrigda, 
who was also abbot of Iona (Ann. Ult. 927). 
Here Cadroe studied poetry, oratory, and 
philosophy, without neglecting the exacter 
sciences of number, measure, weight, motion 
(? tactu=tractu), hearing, and astronomy. 
Having thus made himself master of all the 
Irish learning, Cadroe returned to Scotland, 
and seems to have spent the next few years 
in imparting the knowledge he had acquired 
abroad to his countrymen; ‘for the Scots, 
though they have thousands of teachers, have 
not many fathers.’ ‘From the time of Cad- 
roe’s return,’ continues his biographer, ‘ none 
of the wise men [had] crossed the sea; but 
they still dwelt in Ireland’ ( Vit. Cad. c. xii.) 
This obscure, and doubtless corrupt, passage 
Dr. Skene connects with the first establish- 
ment of the Culdees in Scotland (ef. Chr. 
Scot. sub an. 921). It perhaps marks the 
gradual severance of the two great Celtic 
churches of the West (SKEN#, ii. 325). The 
effect produced by the labours of Cadroe is 
clearly shown by the grief of all ages and all 
classes of men when he announced his inten- 
tion of leaving Scotland in obedience to a 
heavenly vision. A curious penance (Vit. 
Cad. c. xv.) performed in a wintry stream 
(? the Earn) strengthened his resolution, and 
he started on his journey disregarding all the 
efforts of King Constantine to retain him, 
Entering the church of St. Bridget he bade 
farewell to the assembled people, and then 
once more set out on his way under the king’s 
guidance, with gifts of gold, vestments, and 
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steeds. The scene of this incident seems to 
have been Abernethy, and the king must be 
Constantine, the son of Aidb, who reigned 
from c. 900 to c. 948 a.p. From Abernethy 
he passed on to his kinsman Dovenald or 
Donald, ‘rex Cumbrorum.’ This must be that 
Donald, king of Strathclyde, and brother to 
Constantine, who is called ‘rex Britannorum’ 
in the ‘ Pictish Chronicle’ (Chr. of Picts and 
Scots, pp. xli, xlvi, and 9). Donald conducted 
Cadroe to Leeds (Loidam civitatem), whence 
the saint proceeded to King Eric, his kinsman 
by marriage, at York. This sovereign can only 
have been Eric,son of Harald Harfegr, whom 
AKthelstan had appointed king of Northumber- 
land ¢. 988 a.p. (Larne, i. 315, &c.) Thence 
Cadroe passed on to Lugdina (London), a 
city which he is credited with having saved 
from destruction by fire, and so on to visit 
King ‘Egmund’ at Winchester (Edmund, 
940-6). With this king he had several 
conversations, after which he was conducted 
to the port ‘qui dicitur hymen’ or ‘limen’ 
(? Limne, the Roman Portus Lemanis; see 
Hastep, Kent, iii. 485) by the archbishop 
Ottho (Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, 942- 
959). After dismissing his nephew and 
others of his companions Cadroe landed at 
Boulogne, whence he journeyed to Peronne 
to pray at St. Fursey’s shrine. Here his fame 
reached the ears of Count Hilbert and his 
wife Hersindis, who, learning that the thir- 
teen strangers desired a spot on which they 
could devote themselves to agriculture and 
prayer, offered them a clearing in the ‘Sylva 


| Theorascensis,’ where a church seems to have 


been already dedicated to St. Michael. Once 
settled here the brethren elected Cadroe to be 
their head, an office however which he refused 
in favour of Macallanus. A desire soon seized 
upon the little community of bringing itself 
into closer conformity with the monastic in- 
stitutions of the continent; and accordingly 
Macallanus went to be instructed by Abbot 
Agenoald at Gorzia (0d. c. 968), and Cadroe to 
Erchembald at Fleury (abbot 942-51). Here 
Cadroe became a monk on the day of St. 
Paul’s conversion (25 Jan.) Meanwhile his 
patrons had been building a second monastery 
at Walcidorus (Wassor on the Meuse, near 
Dinant), and now sent for the two wanderers 
to return home; whereupon Maccalanus find- 
ing himself unable to conduct both establish- 
ments, Cadroe was persuaded by royal com- 

ulsion to undertake the charge of Wassor. 

n 946 a.p. Otto I confirmed the new foun- 
dation as a ‘monasterium peregrinorum’ to 
be ruled by one of the ‘Scotch’ strangers 
so long as a single member of the original 
community should survive (20 Sept. see 
Diploma ap. A. Mirzeus, 278-9). Somewhat 
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later than this, but, according to Ste. Marthe 
(xili, 846, 866), before 948, Adalbero, bishop 
of Metz, induced Cadroe to accept the ruined 
abbey of St. Clement or St. Felix, near Metz, 
which its new abbot restored and repeopled 
from Wassor (cf., however, MABILLON, Ann. 
iii. 500). The latter abbey Cadroe seems 
henceforward to have ruled by the aid of a 
prior, paying it visits from time to time. In 
948 Cadroe is said to have been made abbot of 
St. Symphorien at Metz (Stz. Marrug, xiii. 
846). Among the list of Cadroe’s friends 
we find many of the most distinguished men 
of the age, e.g. Adalbero and his brother Fre- 
deric, duke of Lorraine from 959 (FRODOARD 
and SIGEBERT, ap. Purrz, ii. 402, 404, viii. 
611); John, abbot of Gorzia (whose life Cadroe 
had saved from the effects of undue absti- 
nence), Otto’s ambassador to the Saracens at 
Cordova; Theodoric, cousin to Otto I and 
bishop of Metz (964-84), who ‘venerated 
Cadroe as a father, knowing him to have the 
spirit of counsel;’ Agenoald, the famous 
abbot of Gorzia (0d. ec. 968); Anstey, abbot 
of St. Arnulf, at Ghent (946-60) ; and Hel- 


vidis, abbess of St. Peter’s, near Metz, ‘whose. 


like,’ to use Cadroe’s own phrase, ‘he had 
never found among the persons of her sex.’ 
Shortly before Cadroe’s death Adelheid, 
the widow of Otto I, reached Neheristein on 
her way to Italy, and sent to Metz to invite 
Cadroe to visit her. This request the saint, 
who already felt that death was at hand, 
reluctantly obeyed, and stayed with the ex- 
empress for some six days. As he was re- 
turning a fever seized him, and he died before 
he could reach his home at Metz, where he 
was buried in his own church of St. Felix. 
At this time, as his contemporary biogra- 
pher tells us, he had already overpassed the 
seventieth year of his age, and the thirtieth 
of his pilgrimage. Ste. Marthe (xiii. 866) 
says more precisely that he died in 978, 
after a rule of thirty-two years, at the age 
of seventy-eight or seventy-nine, but without 
giving any authority for his statement. The 
‘Wassor Chronicle,’ a compilation of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, makes him die 
in the year 998 (ap. D’AcuERyY, Spicilegium, 
vii. 543-4), A careful comparison of all the 
data at our disposal will make it very evi- 
dent that 940-2 were the years of his pil- 
grimage from Abernethy to Winchester. We 
know that Cadroe started in the reign of Con- 
stantine, i.e. probably before 943 A.D. (SKENE, 
i. 860); while the mention of Donald, king 
of Cumberland, helps to fix his visit in this 
country before 945 a.v. (A.-S. C.) Again, 
Eric Bloody Axe seems to have been settled 
in Yorkshire somewhere between the years 
937 and 941 (Larne, i. 315, &c.; Roe. 
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WeEnD. i. 396 ; A.-S. C. sub 941); for Eric’s 
second reign in Northumberland was not till 
some years later (SIMEON or DuRHam, sub 
949). Again, on reaching Winchester, Eg- 
mund (Edmund, from October 940-6) was 
reigning, while Otto (Odo) was already arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to which office he was 
appointed 942 a.p, (Srubss, Register). Hence 
it is evident that Cadroe can hardly have 
reached Peronne much before 948 a.p. This 
date will allow three years for his stay at St. 
Michael’s and Fleury previous to his appoint- 
ment to Wassor in 946. Reckoning thirty 
years from this we arrive at the year 976, 
which may be considered as the approximate 
date of his death. At all events it is certain 
from contemporary authority that he stood 
by the deathbed of John, abbot of Gorzia, who 
died 978 a.D. (‘ Vita Johannis,’ ap. MABILLon, 
A. SS. B. vii. 365, 366, 379, Ann. Bened. iii. 
621). On the other hand, it is evident that 
he did not survive Theodoric of Metz, who 
died 983 or 984 a.D. (SIGEBERT, ap. PERTz, 
iv. 482). These considerations at once dis- 
pose of the Bollandist theory which would 
identify Adelheid’s visit to Italy, alluded to 
above, with a journey mentioned by Dithmar, 
and by him assigned to the year 988 (Drrx- 
MAR, ap. PERTZ, ii. 767, where, however, we 
read 984, and not 988 a.D.) 


[The chief authority for the life of Cadroe is 
a biography drawn up by a certain Reimann or 
Ousmann, who, in the preface, claims to have been 
one of the saint’s disciples and friends, Other 
phrases in the body of the work indicate that the 
writer was dealing with almost contemporary 
events (cf. cc. 29 and 34). This life was under- 
taken at the request of a certain Immo, in whom 
we may perhaps recognise Immo, abbot of Wassor 
from c. 982, or Immo, abbot of Gorzia, ¢.984. It 
was first printed by Colgan in his Acta Sancto- 
rum Hibernie (pp. 494-507), with copious notes, 
whose utility however is vitiated by the assump- 
tion that Cadroe was an Irishman. The Bollan- 
dist editors issued it, with certain omissions, in 
the Acta Sanctorum of 6 March (pp. 974-81), 
from which work Mabillon transcribed it for 
Acta SS. Benedict. vii. 487-501. See also Ste. 
Marthe’s Gallia Christiana, vols. iii. vii. and xiii.; 
Mabillon’s Annales Ordinis Benedictini, vol. iii. ; 
D’Achéry’s Spicilegium, vii. (1666) 513-83, con- 
tains the Chronicon Valciodorense ; Diplomata 
Belgica, by Albert Le Mire (Mirzus), 1627; No- 
titia Ecclesiarum Belgii (Le Mire), ed. 1630, 
pp. 99,119; Skene’s Chronicles of the Picts and 
Scots; and Celtic Scotland, vol. ii.; Forbes’s 
Kalendars of Scottish Saints, 293-4; Lanigan’s 
Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, iii. 396-402. 
The continental chroniclers are quoted from 
Pertz’s Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum ; Si- 
meon of Durham from Twysden’s Decem Scrip- 
teres; Roger of Wendover has been edited by 
Coxe for the English Historical Society. Much 
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information as to the exact date of Cadroe’s 
pilgrimage may be obtained by reference to 


Robertson’s Hist. of Scotland, i. 66, &c. ; Calmet’s | 


Histoire de Lorraine, vol. i. ; Laing’s Chronicles 
of the Kings of Norway, vol. i.] ID ALPA: 


CADVAN (6th cent.), Welsh saint, was 


born in Brittany; his father’s name is given | 


as Eneas Lydewig. Cadvan arrived in Wales 
early in the sixth century, having fled before 
the Frankish invasion of Gaul. He was ac- 
companied by a large number of persons, 
like himself of good birth, who proposed to 
devote themselves to a religious life on the 
loss of their possessions. Cadvan founded 
the churches of Llangadvan in Montgomery- 
shire and Towyn in Merionethshire, where 
there exists a rude pillar called St. Cadvan’s 
stone to this day. The pillar bears an an- 
cient Welsh inscription, almost the only one 
of the kind remaining, which is given in 
Haddan and Stubbs’s ‘ Early Ecclesiastical 
Documents, i, 165. In conjunction with 
Finion Vrenin, Cadvan founded a monastery 
on Bardsey Isle, off the promontory of Car- 
narvonshire, of which he was the first abbot. 
He is called the tutelary saint of warriors, 
and is commemorated on 1 Novy. 


[Rees’s Essay on Welsh Saints, 213-14; Iolo 
MSS.; article by Rey. Charles Hole in Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, i. 364; Archzologia 
Cambrensis, new ser. i. 90, 205, ii. 58; Hiibner’s 
Inscriptiones Britannie Christiane, p. 44.] 

A. M. 


CADVAN (d.617? or 634P), was king of 
Gwynedd or North Wales. Hisexistencemay 
be regarded as satisfactorily established, but 
his exploits belong rather to legend or con- 
jecturethan history. Thetenth-century pedi- 


gree of Owain, son of Howel Dha, makes him | 
the son of Iago, a descendant of Cunedda, and | 


the father cf the famous Cadwalla (d. 634) 
[q. v.], the ally of Penda, and the foe of the 
Northumbrian Bretwaldas (An. Cambria, 
Rolls Ser., p.x; ef. Brut y Tywys. Rolls Ser., 
p.2; and Cyvoessi Myrddinin Skene’s Ancient 
Books of Wales, i. 464, ii. 221). Beda gives 
us clear accounts of the warfare which went 
on between Atthelfrith of Northumbria and 
the North Welsh, culminating in the battle of 
Chester in 618 (Baa, Hist, Eccl. bk. ii. ch. ii.) 
With these wars Welsh tradition connects 
the name of Cadvan, and the probability of 
the fact may excuse the weakness of the evi- 
dence. It is impossible, however, to accept 
the fabulous stories in Geoffry of Monmouth 
(Hist. Brit. bk. xii. ch. i; ef. Myvyrian 
Archatology (1801), ii. 17, triad 81) of Cad- 
van’s election as overlord by the princes of the 
Britons, his agreement to divide Britain with 
/Ethelfrith, and his acting as foster father to 
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the fugitive Eadwine. In 616 the death of 
Ceredig (An. Cambr. MS. A. 8. a.) may have 
given Cadvan a more commanding position. 
The legend that his son Cadwallawn began to 
reignin617,thesame year as Ead wine became 
king, has suggested that Cadvan himself died 
in that year, but Mr. Skene has conjectured 
with much ingenuity that Cadvan continued 
to reign in Gwynedd contemporaneously with 
his more energetic son, the leader of the com- 
bined British host against the Angles. In 
634 Oswald won a great victory at Heaven- 
field, and the ‘wicked general’ slain there 
(unnamed by Baa, Hist. Eccl. iii. i; called 
Catgublaun rex Gwenedote by Nennius, and 
Cathlan by Tighernac) Mr. Skene conjec- 
tures to have been Cadvan himself (Cadwal- 
lawn is called Cadwallaun by Nennius, and 
Chon by Tighernac; see Ancient Books of 
Wales, i. 71). But such hypotheses are 


hardly history. A very early inscription, ap- 


parently an epitaph, is still found on a stone 
like a coffin-lid above the southern door of 
the church of Llangadwaladr in Anglesea, 
called, as is conjectured, from Cadvan’s grand- 
son. ‘The old letters,’ says Professor Rhys, 
‘have quite the appearance of being of the 
seventh century’ (Celtic Britain, p. 125). 
The words run: ‘Catamanus rex sapien- 
tisimus opinatisimus omnium regum’ (HUsB- 
NER, Inscriptiones Britannie Christiane, p. 
52,No.149). Burial near Aberffraw is hardly, 
though possibly, compatible with death on 
the field of battle in Northumbria. 


[Authorities cited in the text.] AW Sed Ie 


CADWALADER. [See Capwatta.] 


CADWALADR (d. 1172), the son of 
Gruffudd, the son of Cynan, was the son and 
the brother of the two most famous north 
Welsh princes of their time. During his 
father’s lifetime he accompanied his elder 
brother, Owain, on many predatory excur- 
sions against rival princes. In 1121 they 
ravaged Meirionydd, and apparently con- 
quered it. In 1135 and 1186 they led three 
successful expeditions to Ceredigion, and 
managed to get possession of at least the 
northern portion of that district. In 1137 
Owain succeeded, on Gruffudd ap Cynan’s 
death, to the sovereignty of Gwynedd or 
North Wales. Cadwaladr appears to have 
found his portion in his former conquests of 
Meirionydd and northern Ceredigion, The 
intruder from Gwynedd soon became in- 
volved in feuds both with his south Welsh 
neighbours and with his family. In 1143 
his men slew Anarawd, son of Gruffudd of 
South Wales, to whom Owain Gwynedd had 
promised his daughter in marriage. Repu- 
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diated by his brother, who sent his son 
Howel to ravage his share of Ceredigion 
and to attack his castle of Aberystwith, Cad- 
waladr fled to Ireland, whence he returned 
next year with a fleet of Irish Danes, to wreak 
vengeance on Owain. The fleet had already 
landed at the mouth of the Menai Straits 
when the intervention of the ‘goodmen’ of 
Gwynedd reconciled the brothers. Disgusted 
at what they probably regarded as treachery, 
the Irish pirates seized and blinded Cadwa- 
ladr, and only released him on the payment 
of a heavy ransom of 2,000 bondmen (some 
of the chroniclers say cattle). Their attempt 
to plunder the country was successfully re- 
sisted by Owain. In 1146, however, fresh 
hostilities broke out between Cadwaladr and 
his brother’s sons Howel and Cynan. They 
invaded Meirionydd and captured his castle 
of Cynvael, despite the valiant resistance of 
his steward, Morvran, abbot of Whitland. 
This disaster lost Cadwaladr Meirionydd, and 
so hard was he pressed that, despite his 
building a castle at Llanrhystyd in Ceredi- 
gion (1148), he was compelled to surrender 
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his possessions in that district to his son, ap- , 


parently in hope of a compromise; but Howel 
next year captured his cousin and conquered 
his territory, while the brothers of the mur- 
dered Anarawd profited by the dissensions 
of the princes of Gwynedd to conquer Cere- 
digion as far north as the Aeron, and soon 
extended their conquests into Howel’s recent 
acquisitions. Meanwhile Cadwaladr was ex- 
pelled by Owain from his last refuge in Mona. 
Cadwaladr now seems to have taken refuge 
with the English, with whom, if we may be- 
lieve a late authority, his marriage with a 
lady of the house of Clare had already con- 
nected him (PowsL, History of Cambria, 
p- 282, ed. 1584). The death of Stephen put 
an end to the long period of Welsh freedom 
under which Cadwaladr had grown up. In 
1157 Henry II’s first expedition to Wales, 
though by no means a brilliant success, was 
able to effect Cadwaladr’s restoration to his 
old dominions. Despite his blindness, Cad- 
waladr had not lost his energy. In 1158 he 
joined the marcher lords and his nephews in 
an expedition against Rhys ap Gruffudd of 
South Wales. In 1165 Cadwaladr took part 
in the general resistance to Henry II’s third 
expedition to Wales. In 1169 the death of 
Owain Gwynedd probably weakened his posi- 
tion. In March 1172 Cadwaladr himself 
died, and was buried in the same tomb as 
Owain, before the high altar of Bangor Ca- 
thedral (Grr. Camsr. It. Camb. in Op. (Rolls 
ed.), iii. 133). 

The Welsh chroniclers are very full of 
Cadwaladr’s exploits, and celebrate him as 
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jointly with his brother upholding the unity 
of the British kingdom. Giraldus specially 
commends Cadwaladr’s liberality (Op. iii. 
145). 

[Brut y Tywysogion (Rolls Ser.); Annales 
Cambriz (Rolls Ser.) ; Gwentian Brut, Cambrian 
Archeological Association.] a ae 


CADWALADR CASAIL (7. 1590), 
a Welsh poet, flourished in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. Some poems by him, 


' consisting mainly of complimentary addresses 


and elegies, are preserved in the British 
Museum. 


[Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 14888, 14891-2, 
14994, 15010.] A 


CADWALADR VENDIGAID, ice. the 
BuessED (d. 664 ?), king of the Britons, had 
a famous but rather shadowy figure in early 
Welsh history. Tenth-century sources tell 


14979, 
mM 


| us that he was the son of Cadwallawn, the 


ally of Penda, and that he reigned over the 
Britons after that monarch’s death. He must 
have taken part in the ineffectual struggles 
of the North and Strathclyde Welsh against 
the overlordship of Oswiu, have participated 


|in their earlier successes, and have shared, 


and, if the same person as the Cadavael of 
Nennius, largely helped to occasion the fall 
of Penda at Winwaed. After this we know 
nothing of Cadwaladr except that he died 
of the ‘yellow plague’ that devastated Bri- 
tain in 664 (Nennivs in Mon. Hist. Brit., 
45 c. The date is fixed from Beda and 
Tighernac, cf. Annales Cambrie, MS. A, 
8. a. 682). 

The fame of his father and his own con- 
nection with the last efforts of the Britons 
against the Saxon invaders early gave Cad- 
waladr a high place in Welsh tradition and 
poetry. Allusions to him are frequent in 
the dark utterances of the ‘Four Ancient 
Bards’ (see SkenE, Four Ancient Books 
of Wales, passim, and especially i. 238~ 
241, and 436-46). The prophecy of Merlin 
became current that he would one day come 
again, like Barbarossa, into the world and 
expel the Saxons from the land. At last 
Geoffry of Monmouth issued his elaborate fic- 
tion which made Cadwaladr the last British 
king of the whole island. After he had 
reigned twelve years, the story goes on, Cad- 
waladr was driven from Britain by a plague 
that raged for seven years, from which he 
took refuge in Armorica. Here he abdicated 
his rights in favour of Ivor, son of Alan, king 
of that land, who, on the cessation of the 
plague, went to Britain and performed pro- 
digies of valour against the Saxons; but 
Cadwaladr, despairing of the struggle and 
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warned by an angel in a dream, retired to 
Rome, where five years afterwards he died 
(12 May or 12 Kal. May 687-9). Thus was 
the prophecy of Merlin fulfilled. ‘Thence- 
forth the Britons lost the crown of the king- 
dom and the Saxons gained it.’ Ivor reigned 
only as a prince, and the death of Cadwaladr 
marks the end of the ‘Chronicle of the Kings’ 
and the beginning of the ‘Chronicle of the 
Princes’ (Gor. of Mon., Hist. Brit., bk. xii. 
ch. xiv-xix., orthe Welsh Brut y Brenhinoedd 
in Myvyrian Archaiology, vol. ii., there called 
the Brut G. ap Arthur; shorter versions are 
in the Brut y Tywysogion (Rolls Ser.), p. 2, 
and Gwentian Brut (Cambrian Archaeol. 
Soc.), p. 2). et 

This story is plainly unhistorical, and the 
account of the voyage to Rome is obviously 
taken from the true history of Cedwalla of 
Wessex, who really died in Rome in 688. 
This accounts for the date being pushed for- 
ward from that given by Nennius or by the 
MS. A of the ‘Annales Cambriz’ (682). 
There is, however, no reason for not accepting 
the earlier and simpler accounts of Cadwaladr. 
Even the fabled transference of the kingdom 
to the Saxons may express in a mythical form 
the plain historical fact that under Cadwaladr 
the struggle of the Britons against the North- 
umbrians came to its disastrous end by 
their subjection to the alien power. This 
can be done without admitting into history 
the ingenious conjectures which connect with 
the fall of the last British kings who played 
a foremost part in the general history of the 
island the attribution of the title of Bretwalda 
to the Northumbrian conquerors. Cadwaladr, 
as is shown by his name of the Blessed, was 
early reputed a saint. Churches were dedi- 
cated to him in various parts of Wales. Of 
these most historical interest belongs to Llan- 
gadwaladr, near Aberfiraw, in Anglesea, 
where his grandfather, Cadvan, king of North 
Wales [q. v.], was buried, and of which he 
was reputed the founder. 


[Besides original authorities mentioned above, 
see modern accounts in Skene’s Introduction to 
the Four Ancient Books of Wales, i. 68-75; 
Prof. Rhys’s Celtic Britain, especially pp. 130- 
136; and for his religious position, Prof, Rice 
Rees’s Welsh Saints, pp. 299-301.] T. F. T. 


CADWALLADOR, ROGER (1568- 
1610), divine, was a native of Stretton 
Sugwas, Herefordshire, and studied in the 
English colleges at Rheims and Valladolid. 


After being ordained he returned to England | 


in 1594, and laboured on the mission, chiefly 
in his native county, for sixteen years, At 
length, on Easter day, 1610, he was appre- 
hended and taken before Dr. Robert Bennet, 
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bishop of the diocese, who committed him to 
prison, where he was very cruelly treated. He 
was condemned to death on account of his 
priestly character, and suffered at Leominster, 
on 27 Aug. 1610. He translated from the 
Greek Theodoret’s ‘Philotheus; or, the Lives 
of the Fathers of the Syrian Deserts.’ 

[Pits, De Anglie Scriptoribus, 806; Chal- 
loner’s Missionary Priests (1742), ii. 27; Pan- 
zani’s Memoirs, 83; Foley’s Records, vi. 207; 
Diaries of the English College, Douay, 241, 2438, 
247,] TC. 


CADWALLON. [See Capwatra.] 


CADWGAN (d. 1112), a Welsh prince, 
was a son of Bleddyn, who was the son of 
Cynvyn, and the near kinsman of the famous 
Gruffudd, son of Llewelyn, on whose death 
Harold appointed Bleddyn and his brother 
Rhiwallon kings of the Welsh. This settle- 
ment did not last very long, but Bleddyn 
retained to his death possession of a great 
part of Gwynedd, and handed his terri- 
tories down to his sons, of whom, besides 
Cadwegan, four others, Madog, Rhirid, Mare- 
dudd, and Iorwerth, are mentioned in the 
chronicles. Cadwgan’s name first appears 
in history in 1087, when, in conjunction 
with Madog and Rhirid, he led a North 
Welsh army against Rhys, son of Tewdwr, 
king of South Wales. The victory fell to 
the brothers, and Rhys retreated to Ireland, 
whence he soon returned with a Danish 
fleet, and turned the tables on his foes in the 
battle of Llechryd. Cadwgan escaped with 
his life, but his two brothers were slain. 
Six years later Rhys was slain by the Nor- 
man conquerors of Brecheiniog (1098), and 
Cadwgan availed himself of the confusion 
caused by the catastrophe of the only strong 
Welsh state in South Wales to renew his 
attacks on Deheubarth. His inroad on Dy- 
ved in May prepared the way for the French 
conquest of that region, which took place 
within two months, despite the unavailing 
struggles of Cadwgan and his family. But 
the Norman conquest of Ceredigion and Dy- 
ved excited the bitterest resistance of the 
Welsh, who profited by William Rufus’s 
absence in Normandy in 1094 to make a 
great attack on their newly built castles, 
Cadwgan, now in close league with Gruffudd, 


|son of Cynan, the chief king of Gwynedd, 


| was foremost among the revolters. Besides 


demolishing their castles in Gwynedd, the 
allied princes penetrated into Ceredigion and 
Dyved, and won a great victory in the wood 
of Yspwys, which was followed by a devas- 
tating foray which overran the shires of Here- 
ford, Gloucester, and Worcester (Gwentian 
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Srut, 1094, cf. Fior. Wie. s.a.) But, as Mr. 
Freeman points out, Cadwgan fought in the 
interest of Gwynedd rather than of Wales. 
His capture of the castles of Ceredigion was 
followed by the wholesale transplantation of 
the inhabitants, their property, and cattle 
into North Wales. A little later Cadwgan’s 
family joined in forays that penetrated to 
the walls of Pembroke, the only stronghold, 
except Rhyd y Gors, now left to the French- 
men. ‘Two invasions of Rufus himself were 
needed to repair the damage, but the great 
expedition of 1097 was a signal failure. 
Rufus ‘ mickle lost in men and horses,’ and 
Cadwgan was distinguished as the worthiest 
of the chieftains of the victorious Cymry 
in the pages of the Peterborough chronicler, 
who in his distant fenland monastery com- 
monly knew little of the names of Welsh 
kings (4.-Sax. Chron. s.a. 1097: ‘Sum paera 
waes Caduugaun gehaten, pe heora weordast 
waes’). Such successes emboldened Cadwgan 
and his ally Gruffudd to attempt to save 
Anglesea when threatened in 1099 by the 
two earls Hugh of Chester and Shrewsbury. 
But the treachery of their own men—either 
the nobles of Mona or some of their Irish- 
Danish allies—drove both kings toseek safety 
in flight toIreland. Next year they returned 
to Wales, and made peace with the border 
earls. Cadwgan became the man of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, and received as a fief from 
him Ceredigion and part of Powys (Bruty T., 
s.a. 1100; according to the Gwentian Brut 
Arwystli and Meirionydd were his posses- 
sions in Powys). In 1102 Robert of Belléme 
ah y.] called upon Cadwgan and his brothers 

orwerth and Maredudd for help in his great 
war against Henry I. Great gifts of lands, 
horses, and arms persuaded Cadwgan and 
Maredudd to join Robert in Shropshire, but 
Torwerth stayed behind, and his sudden de- 
fection is regarded by the Welsh chroniclers 
as a main cause of Robert’s fall. Iorwerth 
now appears to have endeavoured to dis- 
possess Cadwgan and Maredudd of their 
lands as supporters of the fallen Earl of 
Shrewsbury. But though he succeeded in 
putting Maredudd into a royal dungeon, he 
made peace with Cadwgan and restored him 
his old territories. Thus Cadwgan escaped 
sharing in the disgrace and imprisonment of 
Torwerth by Bishop Richard of Belmeis, 
Henry’s steward. in Shropshire. It is pro- 
bable that it was some other Cadwgan who be- 
came an accomplice in the murder of Howel, 
son of Goronwy, in 1103, and the Owain, 
son of Cadwgan, slain in the same year, 
was probably this unknown Cadwgan’s son. 
Anyhow Cadwgan, son of Bleddyn, had a 
son Owain, who in 1105 began his turbulent 
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career by two murders, and in 1110 (4. C, 
B.y T.1105) was the hero of a more famous 
adventure. Cadwgan had given a great 


-feast in his castle of Aberteiv, the modern 


Cardigan, which was largely attended by 
chieftains from all parts of Wales, for whose 
entertainment bards, singers, and musicians 
were attracted to the rejoicings by costly 
prizes (Gwentian Brut, s.a.) Among the 
guests was Gerald of Windsor, who after the 
fall of Arnulf of Montgomery was the most 
powerful man among the French in Dyved, 
and his famous wife Nest, whose beauty so 
excited Owain’s lust that not long after he 
took advantage of his father’s absence in 
Powys to carry her off by violence from the 
neighbouring castle of Cenarth Bychan. The 
rape of the Welsh Helen excited great com- 
motion, and Cadwgan, hurrying back in great 
anxiety to Ceredigion, found himself power- 
less to effect her restoration to Gerald. Ithel 
and Madog, sons of Rhirid, and Cadwgan’s 
nephews, were incited by Richard of Belmeis 
to attack Owain, and even Cadwgan, who 
fled to an Irish merchant ship in the har- 
bour of Aberdovey. After running all kinds 
of dangers, Owain escaped to Ireland, while 
Cadwegan privately retired to Powys. Thence 
he sent messengers to Bishop Richard, King 
Henry’s lenient treatment of him showed 
that the king regarded Owain’s crime as no 
fault of his father. For a while Cadwgan 
was only suffered to live on a manor of his 
new wife, a Norman lady, daughter of Pictet 
Sage, but a fine of 100/. and a promise to 
abandon Owain effected his restoration to 
Ceredigion, which in his absence had been 
seized by Madog and Ithel. But the fiat 
of the English king could effect little in 
Ceredigion. Owain continued his predatory 
attacks on the French and Flemings, in one 
of which a certain William of Brabant was 
slain. In anger Henry sent again for the 
weak or impotent Cadwgan, and angrily told 
him that as he was unable to protect his 
territory, he had determined to put Ceredigion 
into more competent hands. A pension of 
twenty-four pence a day was assigned to the 
deposed king on the condition that he should 
remain in honourable restraint—he was not 
to be a prisoner—at the Iing’s court, and 
never seek to return to his native soil. These 
terms Cadwgan was compelled to accept, and 
Gilbert, son of Richard, was invested with 
Ceredigion. But next year the murder of 
Iorwerth by his nephew Madog put Powys, 
which Iorwerth had lately governed, into 
the king’s hands. He then gave it to Cadw- 
gan, who thus once more acquired lands 
of his own. But Madog, already deprived 
of Ceredigion, was determined not to yield 
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Powys as well to his uncle. Meanwhile 
Cadwgan, ‘not imagining mischief,’ returned 
to his dominions. Surrounded by Madog’s 
retainers at Trallong Llewelyn, he as usual 
conducted himself weakly. All his own 
attendants fled. Unable to fight, unwilling 
to flee, he fell an easy victim to his enemies. 
‘ Knowing the manners of the people of that 
country, that they would all be killing one 
another, says the ‘ Brut y Tywysogion,’ 
Richard, the steward, gave Cadwgan’s lands 
to Madog, his murderer. But Henry I re- 
versed his act, and made Owain, the abductor 
of Nest, his father’s successor. 


[The Brut y Tywysogion (Rolls Ser.) gives 
most of the above facts; the Annales Cambri 
(Rolls Ser.) is shorter, but sometimes clearer ; the 
Gwentian Brut (Cambrian Archeological Society) 
adds a few, perhaps doubtful, details; Professor 
Freeman’s William Rufus gives the only full 
modern account, and adjusts the often imperfect 
chronology of the Brut.] by Ay 


CADWGAN, also called Martin 
(d, 1241), bishop of Bangor, is styled, pro- 
bably from the place of his birth, Cadwgan of 
Llandyvai (Brut y Tywysogion, Rolls Ser. 
s.a. 1215; MS. C calls him ‘abbot of Llan- 
devid,’ and the Annals of Tewkesbury ‘ Abbas 
Llandefidensis’). There seems to be little 


e given of the double name, which suggests 
connection with both the Welsh and English 
races. Some time between 1200 and 1214 
Cadwgan seems to have succeeded his brother 
as abbot of Whitland in the modern Car- 
marthenshire. On 27 Dec. 1214 he, with his 
monks, was taken under the royal protection 
(Rot. Lit. Pat. i.1256). Wales was then in 
an exceptionally disturbed state, as, in addi- 


tion to the chronic feuds of the Welsh and the | 


marchers, the powerful Llewelyn ap Iorwerth 
had actively embraced the cause of the barons 
confederated against King John. These 
troubles probably had prevented the election 


of a bishop of Bangor in succession to Bishop | 


Robert, who had died in 1213 (Ann. Wigorn. 
s.a.) In 1214 Bishop Geoffry of St. David’s 
also died, and John failed to secure the elec- 
tion of his nominee, through the chapter of 
that see exercising fully the privilege of free 
election conferred by his charter of 15 Jan. 
1215. Early in 1215 John seems to have fixed 
on Cadwgan for Bangor. At the end of Feb- 
ruary Cadwgan appeared at Oxford, and pro- 
fessed as bishop-elect canonical obedience to 
Canterbury. On 13 March John sent letters 
patent to the chapter of Bangor, which, in 
answer to their request for a congé d’élire, 
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favour, but desired them to elect the abbot 
of Whitland (Rot. Pat. 16 John, m. 5, 1. 
1306). Immediately and unanimously the 
chapter elected Cadwgan (7d. i. 1826). Their 
promptitude suggests that John had sought 
both to avoid a repetition of the slight he had 
experienced in South Wales, and to win ec- 
clesiastical pupnoe in North Wales against 
Llewelyn by the nomination of an acceptable 
candidate who was at least a Welshman. On 
13 April the royal assent confirmed Cadwgan’s 
election (#.), and on 21 June (Registrum 
Sacrum Anglicanum from MS. Annals of 
Southwark; Ann. Wigorn. say 16 June), a 
week after the great charter had been signed 
at Runnymede, Archbishop Langton conse- 
crated Cadwgan at Staines, along with lor- 
werth of Talley, the Welsh nominee of the 
chapter of St. David’s (the bishop is called 
‘Martinus’ in the ‘ Annals of Worcester, 
‘“Cadwgan’ in ‘Brut y Tywysogion,’ ‘ Ca.’ 
in his profession of obedience in the ‘ Reg. 
Prior. Cant.,’ and ‘O,’ a probable mistake 
for ‘C,’ in the royal assent in ‘ Rot. Lit. 
Pat.’ i. 182 5). 

Nothing of importance is known of Cadw- 
gan’s acts as bishop. At the end of 1215 
he received an intimation through Master 
Henry of Cerney that Langton was under 


| suspension, but the subjection of Wales to an 
doubt that Cadwgan and Martin are the same | 
ee though no certain explanation can | 


interdict in 1216 for holding with the barons 
suggests that little attention was paid to 
such notices. He continued to rule over his 
see for more than twenty years, a fact which 
shows that he can hardly have been a strong 
partisan of the English. Probably he was a 
moderate man, of studious and ascetic, rather 
than of political tastes. In 1236 he obtained 
permission from Gregory IX to retire from 
what must always have been a very difficult 
position. He became a simple monk of the 
abbey of Dore in Herefordshire. His pro- 
fession of obedience to the Abbot Stephen 
and his dedication of his property to the 
monastery are still extant (Happan and 
Srusss, i. 464). His retirement to an Eng- 
lish monastery may have some significance. 
He died on 11 April 1241 (Ann. Theok. s. a.; 
Leland’s date, 1225, of his death is quite 
wrong), and was buried at Dore (Brut y 
Tywysogion, 8. a.) 

Cadwgan is said by Leland to have written 
some homilies, ‘Speculum Christianorum, 
and some other works, to have been remark- 
able for his piety, and to have been descended 
from an ancient and noble British family, 
Dempster (Hist. Eccles. Gentis Scotorum) 
erroneously claims him as a Scot. 


_ [The contemporary materials for Cadwgan’s 
life are collected in Haddan and Stubbs’s Coun. 


granted it as a special and unprecedented | cils, i, 454-5, and pp. 464-5; see also Browne 
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Willis’s Survey of Bangor, Leland, Bale, Pits, 
and Tanner. ] ASD 50d 


CADYMAN, Sm THOMAS. 


(See 
CaDEMAN. | 


CAIDMON (sometimes corruptly written | 


Czpmon), Saint (7. 670), the most cele- 
brated of the vernacular poets of Northum- 
bria, and the reputed author of the Anglo- 
Saxon metrical paraphrases of the Old Tes- 
tament, certainly lived in the seventh cen- 
tury, but the exact dates of his birth and 
deathare unknown. The only chronological 
data we possess are the facts that he entered 
the monastery of Streaneshalch (Whitby) 
during the rule of the Abbess Hild, i.e. be- 
tween 658 and 680, and that he was already 
somewhat advanced in life when he became 
amonk. Pits assigns his death to the year 
676, and other writers to 670, but these 
dates appear to be quite arbitrarily fixed. It 
has been frequently stated, on the supposed 
authority of Florence of Worcester, that 
Czdmon died in 680. Florence, however, 
merely says that Hild died in that year, and 
it is probable that if Cadmon’s death had 
taken place in the same year as that of his 
patroness Beda would not have failed to 
make some remark on the coincidence. 
Respecting Ceedmon’s personal history we 
have no other authoritative information than 
what is contained in a single chapter of 
Beeda’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History’ (iv. 24). 
Beeda describes him as an unlearned man of 
great piety and humility, who had received 
by divine grace such a gift of sacred poetry 
that he was enabled, after short meditation, 
to render into English verse whatever pas- 
sages were translated to him out of the holy 
scriptures. Until quite late in life he was 
engaged in secular occupations, and was so 
far from showing any sign of poetical genius 
that whenever he happened to be in com- 
pany where he perceived that he was about 
to be called upon in his turn to sing a song 
to the harp, he was accustomed to leave the 
table and return home. On one of these oc- 
casions, having quitted a party of friends 


and occupied himself with the care of the | 


cattle to which on that night it was his duty 
to attend, he fell asleep and dreamed that he 


heard a voice eartie him, ‘Czedmon, sing | 


something to me.’ He answered that he did 
not know how to sing, and that it was for 
that reason that he had come away from the 
supper-table. The command, however, was 
repeated, and Czdmon asked, ‘ What shall I 
sing?’ ‘Sing,’ answered the voice, ‘the be- 
ginning of created things.’ Then Czdmon 
began to sing the praise of the Creator in 
words which he had never heard, and which, 
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Beda says, were to the following effect : 
‘Now ought we to praise the founder of the 
heavenly kingdom, the power of the Creator, 
and His wise design, the deeds of the Father 
of glory; how He, eternal God, was the 
author of all things wonderful, who first 
created for the sons of men the heaven for 
a roof, and afterwards the earth—He, the 
almighty guardian of mankind.’ Beda ex- 
plains that his Latin rendering gives only 
the general sense, not the order of the words. 
On awaking Caedmon remembered the verses 
which he had sung, and added to them 
others of the same character. He related his 
dream to the steward (villicus) under whom 
he worked—probably the farm-bailiff of the 
abbey of Streaneshalch—who conducted him 
into the presence of the abbess, Hild, and 
her monks, When they had heard his story 
they at once perceived that the untaught 
herdsman had received a miraculous gift. 
In order to prove him further they translated 
to him some te De of Scripture, and re- 
quested him, if he were able, to turn it into 
verse. On the following day he returned, 
having accomplished his task, and was then 
received into the monastery, where he con- 
tinued until his death. The abbess directed 
that he should be instructed in the history 
of the Old and New Testaments, and what- 
ever he thus learned he reproduced from 
time to time in beautiful and touching verse, 
‘so that his teachers were glad to become 
his hearers.’ We are told that ‘he sang of 
the creation of the world, the origin of man- 
kind, and all the history of Genesis; of the 
departure of Israel from Egypt and their en- 
trance into the land of promise, and of many 
other parts of Scripture history ; of the Lord’s 
incarnation, passion, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion; of the coming of the Holy Ghost, and 
the teaching of the apostles. He also made 
many poems concerning the terror of future 
judgment, the horror of the pains of hell, 
and the sweetness of the heavenly kingdom.’ 
Beeda says that many persons had attempted 
to imitate Cadmon’s religious poetry, but 
none had succeeded in equalling him. On other 
than sacred themes he composed nothing. 
How long Cedmon lived after his entrance 
into the monastery we do not know. He died 
after an illness of fourteen days, which was 
apparently so slight that no one expected it 
to end fatally. On the night of his death he 
surprised his attendant by asking to be re- 
moved to the apartment reserved for those 
who were supposed to be near their end. 
His request was complied with, and he passed 
the night in pleasant and jesting conversa- 
tion. After midnight he asked for the Eu- 
charist. Those who were with him thought 
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it strange that such a wish should be ex- 
pressed by one who seemed so full of cheer- 
fulness, and who showed no indication of 
the approach of death ; but he insisted, and 
his desire was granted. He then inquired of 
those present whether they were in peace 
and charity towards him. They replied that 
they were so, and in answer to their inquiry 
he said, ‘My mind is in perfect peace towards 
all the servants of God.’ Having partaken 
of the Eucharist, he asked how long it was 
till the hour at which the brethren were 
called to their nocturnal psalms. He was 
informed that the time was near. ‘It is well,’ 
he said; ‘let us await that hour’ He then 
made the sign of the cross, and, laying back 
his head on the pillow, shortly afterwards 
passed away in sleep. 

William of Malmesbury informs us in his 
‘Gesta Pontificum,’ which was written about 
1125, that the bones of Cxedmon, together 
with those of other holy persons buried at 
Whitby, had recently been discovered, and 
had been removed to a place of honour, pro- 
bably in the abbey church of Whitby. He 
adds that Ceedmon’s claims to be recognised 
as a saint had been attested by many miracles 
which had been wrought through his inter- 
cession. Like most of the other early Eng- 
lish saints, Caeedmon seems to have obtained 
his place in the calendar not by any formal 
act of canonisation, but by the general voice 
of his countrymen. The Bollandists place 
his festival on 11 Feb., on the authority of 
John Wilson’s ‘ Martyrology,’ and they re- 
mark that, owing to a misprint in the mar- 
gin of Wilson’s book, the date is frequently 
given as 10 Feb. Other writers have men- 
tioned 12 Feb. 

It is difficult to read the vivid and beau- 
‘tiful account given by Beda without feeling 
that it bears in general the stamp of truth. 
The nearness of Beeda’s place of residence to 
Streaneshalch would give him ample oppor- 
tunities of obtaining information from per- 
sons to whom Czdmon had been intimately 
known, and the diligence which he bestowed 
on the collection of his materials must be 
evident to every student of his works. The 
story of the beginning of Czedmon’s poetical 
career is no doubt more or less legendary, 
but the facts that he was an inmate of the 
abbey of Streaneshalch, and that he was of 
humble origin and unlearned, are too well 
attested to admit of any reasonable doubt. 
Sir Francis Palgrave, however (Archeologia, 
xxiy. 341), has attempted to show that the 
history of Ceedmon is entirely fictitious. He 
refers to a Latin fragment entitled ‘ Prefatio 
in Librum antiquum Saxonice conscriptum,’ 
which states (to quote Palgrave’s account of 
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its contents) that ‘Ludovicus Pius, being 
desirous to furnish his subjects with a ver- 
sion of the scriptures, applied to a Saxon 
bard of great talent and fame. The poet, 
peasant, or husbandman, when entirely ig- 
norant of his art, had been instructed in a 
dream to render the precepts of the divine 
law into the verse and measure of his native 
language. His translation, now unfortu- 
nately lost, to which the fragment was pre- 
fixed, comprehended the whole of the Bible. 
The text of the original was interspersed 
with mystic allusions, and the beauty of the 
composition was so great, that in the opinion 
of the writer no reader perusing the verse 
could doubt the source of the poetic inspira- 
tion of the bard.’ It thus appears that the 
metrical paraphrases of Scripture current in 
Germany were, like those current in North- 
umbria, ascribed to the authorship of an 
unlettered peasant who had received his 
poetical vocation in a dream. From this 
fact Palgrave infers that the history of Czd- 
mon is ‘one of those tales floating upon the 
breath of tradition, and localised from time 
to time in different countries and in different 
ages.’ This argument, however, is entirely 
without weight. The document quoted by 
Palgrave is well known to scholars, It was 
first printed in 1562 by Flacius Ilyricus 
from an unknown source, and has been pre- 
fixed by modern editors to the Old-Saxon 
poem of the ‘ Heliand,’ which is a paraphrase 
of the gospel history written in the ninth 
century. There is sufficient reason for be- 
lieving that the ‘ Heliand’ is really a part of 
that metrical version of the Bible with which 
the fragment originally stood in connection. 
Now when we examine the ‘ Prefatio’ and 
the older ‘ Versus de Poeta’ printed along 
with it, it is obvious that the story which 
they contain is simply an inaccurate version 
of Beeda’s own account of Cedmon. The 
testimony of these documents, indeed, prac- 
tically amounts to ascribing the authorship 
of the ‘ Heliand’ to the Northumbrian poet. 
Whether this testimony is entitled to belief 
is a question which we shall afterwards have 
to consider, 

The incident of Cedmon’s dream is on 
other grounds open to strong suspicion. The 
story is just such a legend as would be 
naturally suggested by the desire to account 
for the wonderful phenomenon of the dis- 
play of great poetic genius on the part of an 
unlettered rustic, and closely similar tradi- 
tions are found in the literature of man 
different nations and periods. Palgrave’s 
argument against the authenticity of Czd- 
mon’s biography is supposed to derive support 
from another consideration. He points out 
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that the name of Cxedmon has no obvious 
English etymology, while, on the other hand, 
it bears a curious resemblance to certain 
Hebrew and Chaldee words. Kadmén in 
Hebrew has the two meanings of ‘ eastern’ 
and ‘ancient ;’ Adém Kadmén (the ancient 
or primeval Adam) is a prominent figure in 
the philosophic mythology of the Rabbins ; 
and Be-Kadmin (in the beginning) is the 
first word of the Chaldee Targum on Genesis. 
On these grounds Palgrave concluded that 
the real author of the body of sacred poetry 
spoken of by Beda was a monk who had 
travelled in Palestine and was learned in 
Rabbinical literature, and that he assumed 
the Hebrew name of Cedmon, either in 
allusion to the subjects on which he wrote, 
or in order to describe himself as ‘a visitor 
from the East.’ He endeavours to show that 
there is no improbability in crediting an 
English monk of the seventh century with 
the possession of a considerable knowledge 
of Hebrew; but his arguments are not likely 
to be accepted by any one who is intimately 
acquainted with the state of scholarship in 
England at that period. It is surprising to 
find that Palgrave’s etymological speculations 
are mentioned with approval by Mr. T. Arnold 
in the article ‘ Czedmon’ in the ninth edition 
ofthe‘ Encyclopeedia Britannica.’ Mr. Arnold 
does not indeed deny the truth of Beeda’s ac- 
count of the monk of Streaneshalch, but he 
supposes that some learned pilgrim returned 
from the Holy Land had bestowed upon the 
Northumbrian poet a Hebrew nickname, in 
allusion to the themes of which he sang. 

This fanciful hypothesis scarcely deserves 
serious refutation. Nevertheless, it is quite 
true that the name of Ceedmon has no Eng- 
lish etymology. Sandras and Bouterwek, 
indeed, have endeavoured to explain it as 
meaning ‘boatman’ or ‘pirate,’ from the 
word ced, a boat, which occurs in one of the 
Anglo-Saxon glossaries printed by Mone. 
Unfortunately this word is a mere error of 
transcription for the well-known ceol. The 
truth seems to be that Cedmon is an An- 
glicised form of the common British name 
Catumanus (in modern Welsh Cadfan). The 
first element of the compound (catu, battle) 
occurs in the name of a British king whom 
Beeda calls Cedwalla. If this view be cor- 
rect, we may infer that the Northumbrian 
poet was probably of Celtic descent. 

We have now to inquire what portion of 
the poetry which has been ascribed to Ceed- 
mon can claim to be regarded as his genuine 
work. It has been already stated that Beda 
furnishes a Latin rendering of the verses 
which Czdmon composed in his dream, add- 
ing that he only gives the sense, and not the 
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order of the words. Now in King Ailfred’s 
translation of Beda this poem is quoted in 
Anglo-Saxon metre, and the translator alters 
Beeda’s language so as to make him say that 
he does give the order of the words. The 
natural assumption would be that Ailfred 
was ai Hyg with the original English 
form of the poem, and had introduced it 
into his translation. This conclusion, how- 
ever, has been impugned by many writers, 
who contend that the English verses are a 
mere retranslation from Beda’s Latin. A 
fact which strongly tends to prove their 
genuineness is that they are found, in North- 
umbrian orthography, in a manuscript of 
Beda’s ‘History’ now at Cambridge, the 
handwriting of which refers it to the middle 
of the eighth century. It is true that the 
page containing these Northumbrian verses 
is in a different hand from the rest of the 
manuscript, and may possibly have been 
written at a considerably later date, though 
Professor Zupitza, who has carefully inspected 
the codex, offers some strong arguments to 
the contrary. Somescholars, moreover, have 
tried to prove that the dialect and versifica- 
tion are not precisely those of Ceedmon’s time. 
But our knowledge of early Northumbrian is 
so limited that itis impossible to attach much 
importance to these objections. We must 
either admit that the Cambridge manuscript 
gives the actual words which Beda had be- 
fore him, or we must suppose that some one 
took the trouble to render Ailfred’s verses into 
Northumbrian spelling in order to insert them 
in the manuscript. The latter hypothesis is 
so beset with difficulties that we are fairly 
entitled to conclude that the lines are really 
the original of Beeda’s quotation. The words 
are as follows :— 


Nu scylun hergan hefaenricaes uard, 
metudes meecti end his modgidane, 

uere uuldurfadur; sue he uundra gihues, 
eci dryctin, or astelide. 

He erist scop elda barnum 

heben til hrofe, haleg scepen ; 

tha middungeard, moncynnes uard, 

eci dryctin; zfter tiade 

firum foldu, frea allmectig. 


These verses have certainly no great poetic 
merit, and it has been made an argument 
against their genuineness that they possess 
no excellence sufficient to account for the 
high estimation in which Cedmon was held 
by Beda. The objection does not appear 
formidable. We need not precisely assent 
to the whimsical remark of Ettmiiller, that 
the ‘soporiferous’ character of the lines 
confirms the tradition that they were com- 
posed in a dream; but it should be remem- 
bered that, according to Beda’s testimony, 
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they are the work of a beginner in the 
poetic art. On the other hand, the fact that 
Beeda believed the poem to be Ceedmon’s does 
not absolutely prove its genuineness, as the 
composition may be merely part of the legend 
relating to the poet’s divine call. 

Another composition which has been as- 
cribed to Cedmon is the really fine poem 
called ‘The Dream of the Holy Rood’ A 
fragment of this poem, in the original North- 
umbrian dialect, is inscribed in runic letters 
on the sculptured stone cross set up at 
Ruthwell in Dumfriesshire. The ornamen- 
tation of the Ruthwell cross is so strikingly 
identical in character with that of the similar 
monument at Bewcastle as to suggest the 
conclusion that the two are not far apart in 
date, if indeed they were not wrought by 
the same artist, and the historical allusions 
contained in the Bewcastle inscription assign 
it to the end of the seventh century—that 
is to say, to a time at which Cedmon may 
have been still living. After the inscription 
on the Ruthwell cross had been deciphered 
by J. M. Kemble in 1840, it was discovered 
that a West-Saxon version of the entire poem 
existed in a manuscript preserved at Vercelli, 
which also contained four other poems in the 
West-Saxon dialect. The suggestion that 
‘The Dream of the Holy Rood’ was com- 
posed by Czedmon is due in the first instance 
to the late Dr. Haigh, and it was adopted 
by Professor George Stephens, of Copen- 
hagen, who believed that he had found de- 
cisive proof of its correctness in the words 
*Cadmon mz faucedo’ (Cadmon made me), 
which he read on the top-stone of the Ruth- 
well cross. The reading of the word ‘Cad- 
mon’ on the stone is pee tehely certain, though 
that of the other two words is open to some 
doubt. Professor Stephens’s conclusion was 
for a time accepted by all English and some 
German scholars. But the words on the 
top of the cross are an example of a formula 
which is of constant occurrence in runic 
texts, and which in every known instance 
indicates the person who carved the monu- 
ment. That in this particular case it can 
have been employed to denote the author of 
the verses which form a part of the inscrip- 
tion is in the highest degree unlikely. We 
must therefore conclude that the sculptor of 
the Ruthwell cross was a namesake of the 
Northumbrian poet. This conclusion leaves 
untouched the question of the authorship of 
the ‘Dream.’ At first sight, indeed, it seems 
almost incredible that the carver of the 
monument should have borne the same name 
as the poet whose verses he inscribed upon it. 
But the improbability of the coincidence is di- 
minished by the consideration that the name 
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is likely to have been a very common one in 
a district whose population must have been 
largely of Celtic descent ; and it is worthy of 
note that the neighbourhood of Ruthwell is 
known to have been inhabited, till long after 
the seventh century, by a Welsh-speaking 
people. That the ‘ Dream’ belongs to the age 
of Ceedmon is certain; and when we consider 
that it is one of the noblest specimens of 
Old-English poetry we possess, there seems 
to be considerable plausibility in ascribing 
it to the man whom Beda regarded as by 
far the greatest religious poet of his time. 
The strongest argument against this view is 
based upon the resemblance which the style 
of the poem, at least in its amplified West- 
Saxon form, bears to the undoubted work 
of Cynewulf; but it is by no means clear 
that the poetry of Cynewulf may not be 
largely an adaptation of older compositions. 
An engraving of the Ruthwell cross, witha 
transcript and a translation of the inscrip- 
tion, is given in Stephens’s ‘ Old Northern 
Runic Monuments,’ i. 405, iii. 189; and the 
West-Saxon version of the ‘Dream’ from 
the Vercelli manuscript will be found in 
Grein’s ‘ Bibliothek der angelsichsischen 
Poesie,’ ii. 1438. 

The works to which the celebrity of Cad- 
mon’s name in modern times is chiefly due 
are the so-called sacred epics, or metrical 
versions of Scripture history, which have 
been preserved in a manuscript of tenth- 
century date now in the Bodleian Library. 
The first part of this manuscript is all in 
one handwriting, and contains paraphrases 
of portions of the books of Genesis, Exodus, 
and Daniel. The second part seems to have 
been written by three different scribes, and 
consists of fragments of three poems, of 
which the first relates to the fall of the 
angels and the temptation of man; the 
second to the descent of Christ into hell, 
His resurrection and ascension, and the last 
judgment; and the third to the tempta- 
tion of Christ in the wilderness. With the 
exception of a portion of the paraphrase of 
Daniel, of which a copy, materially differ- 
ing from the Bodleian text, occurs in the 
Exeter book, none of these pieces has been 
found in any other manuscript. It will be 
at once perceived that the list of subjects 
just given corresponds precisely, so far as 
it goes, with Beeda’s account of the poetry 
of Cedmon. No author’s name appears in 
the manuscript, but Franciscus Junius (Fran- 
gois Dujon), who edited the poems in 1655, 
conjectured that they were the work of Czed- 
mon, by whose name they have subsequently 
been known. The fact that these composi- 
tions, as we now have them, are in West- 
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stitute a reason for rejecting Junius’s conclu- 
sion, as we know that in other instances 
Northumbrian poetry was transcribed into 
the southern dialect. Modern criticism, how- 
ever, has shown that the various portions 
of the so-called Cadmon poetry exhibit diver- 
sities of style inconsistent with the supposi- 
tion of common authorship, and many pas- 
sages indicate on the part of their authors 
an amount of learning which the monk of 
Streaneshalch cannot have possessed. The 
most probable conclusion seems to be that 
the rude Northumbrian verses of Ceedmon 
were regarded by the writers of the A‘lfre- 
dian and later ages as raw material, which 
they elaborated with unequal degrees of 
poetic skill. On the assumption that the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘sacred epics’ are more or less 
based upon the songs of Cedmon, there is 
reason for believing that, with the marked 
exception of the ‘ Exodus,’ they are in general 
greatly inferior to their originals, Their au- 
- thorsseem to have been men to whom religious 
edification was more important than poetry, 
and who often substituted a mere paraphrase 
of the scriptural text for the free and imagi- 
native handling of the Northumbrian poet. 
There is, however, among the poetry 
contained in the Bodleian manuscript one 
long passage which seenis to be essentially 
the product of Ceedmon’s daring and original 
genius. This is the fragment describing the 
temptation and fall of man, which the scribe 
has abruptly interpolated in the middle of 
the dreary metrical prose of the ‘ Genesis.’ 
This fragment, which includes the lines 
235-370 and 421-851 of Grein’s edition 
(the lines 371-420 are by another hand), 
bears a striking resemblance in style to the 
Old-Saxon poem of the ‘ Heliand,’ previously 
referred to. This resemblance, indeed, is so 
close, extending to very minute points of 
diction, that the two works cannot possibly 
be regarded as unconnected. The only ques- 
tion is what is the precise nature of the rela- 
tion between them. Professor Sievers, who 
was the first to call attention to the facts, 
has endeavoured to prove that this portion 
of the ‘ Genesis’ is a translation of an Old- 
Saxon poem by the author of the ‘ Heliand.’ 
His principal argument is that several words 
and idioms characteristic of this passage are 
good Old-Saxon, but are found nowhere else 
in Anglo-Saxon. It is needless to say that 
the judgment of this distinguished scholar 
is deserving of the highest respect ; but his 
conclusion appears to be open to grave ob- 
jection. We must remember that the con- 
tinental Saxons were evangelised by English 
missionaries; and, as Professor Stephens has 
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forcibly urged, it is highly improbable that 
an ancient and cultured church like that of 
England should have adopted into its litera- 
ture a poem written by a barbarian convert 
of its own missions. Moreover, Professor 
Sievers’s linguistic arguments are not of 
overwhelming force. The Old-Saxon dialect 
is known to us almost exclusively from the 
‘ Heliand’ itself; and the extant remains of 
early Northumbrian are confined to a few 
insignificant fragments. It is therefore quite 
possible that the expressions which are com- 
mon to the ‘ Heliand’ and to the fragment 
under discussion, and peculiar to them, may 
have been derived from the old poetic vo- 
cabulary of Northumbria. Some of the 

hrases which distinguish the ‘Story of the 

all’ from the rest of the ‘Genesis’ occur 
also in Czedmon’s ‘Hymn to the Creator,’ 
and the fervid and impassioned style which 
the former composition shares with the 
‘Heliand’ reminds us strongly of that of 
‘The Dream of the Holy Rood.’ It seems, 
therefore, a reasonable conclusion that the 
‘Heliand,’ and its sister poem in Anglo- 
Saxon, are both of them translations (largely 
amplified, possibly, but retaining much of the 
original diction and spirit) from the verses 
of the Northumbrian poet. This result is 
confirmed by the testimony of the Latin 
preface to the ‘ Heliand,’ which, as has been 
previously stated in this article, virtually 
ascribes the authorship of the poem to Czed- 
mon himself. 

Notwithstanding the astonishing general 
resemblance between the ‘ Heliand’ and the 
Anglo-Saxon poem, there is one point of 
difference between the two works which is 
worthy of careful note. The ‘Story of the 
Fall,’ while following in the main the bibli- 
cal narrative and the Latin poem of Avitus 
‘De Origine Mundi,’ exhibits such deviations 
from these original sources as might be ex- 
pected from a poet who, like Czdmon, had 
obtained his knowledge of them by hearsay 
and not byreading. It is surely the peasant 
Czedmon, and not any poet of literary and 
theological culture, who represents the trans- 
gression of Adam and Eve as an almost un- 
avoidable error, deserving rather pity than 
blame, and who expresses his simple-hearted 
wonder that God should have permitted his 
children to be so terribly deceived. In the 
‘Heliand’ touches of this kind are scarcely 
to be found. It would seem that the mis- 
sionaries who adapted the work of Czedmon 
to the needs of their German converts were, 
as might naturally be expected, careful to 
bring its teaching into accord with the re- 
ceived standard of theological orthodoxy. 

The ‘Exodus,’ though disfigured by a taste- 
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less interpolation about the history of the 
patriarch, is the work of a true poet; but 
there is nothing to show how far the writer 
may have been indebted to his Northumbrian 
predecessor. Nor can any clear traces of 
Cxedmon’s original authorship be discerned 
in the ‘ Daniel,’ which isa pleasing and grace- 
ful rendering of the Bible narrative. The 
wide divergence between the two texts of the 
‘ Azarias’ portion of this poem is a significant 
illustration of the freedom with which the 
Anglo-Saxon poets permitted themselves to 
rewrite the compositions of earlier authors. 

The three fragments at the end of the Bod- 
leian manuscript, which form what is called 
‘The Second Book of Cedmon,’ or ‘Christ 
and Satan,’ appear to be the work of asingle 
author, but it is not likely that they origi- 
nally formed part of a continuous poem. 
They have considerable poetic merit, and so 
far as their substance is concerned have a 
certain affinity with the ‘Story of the Fall.’ 
But their smooth and monotonous rhythm 
is very unlike the rugged and expressive 
versification of that poem; and their voca- 
bulary and phraseology are in general those 
of later Anglo-Saxon poetry. It is probable 
that these fragments should be regarded as 
a free rendering of portions of Ceedmon’s 
poems in the manner of a later period. 

It is right to state that the views here put 
forward are in conflict with those which are 
maintained by many scholars of high autho- 
rity. Professor ten Brink, for example, con- 
siders that the less poetical portion of the 
‘Genesis’ is substantially Ceedmon’s, and that 
no other specimen of his work has come down 
to us except the ‘Hymn.’ But, in the first 
place, the assumption that a tame and prosaic 
style is characteristic of the infancy of Old- 
English sacred poetry is refuted by the evi- 
dence of the Ruthwell cross. And, in the 
second place, a servile paraphrase of the 
biblical text can only have proceeded from a 
writer who was able to read his Latin bible; 
to a poet who, like Czdmon, had to depend 
on his recollection of extemporised oral trans- 
lations, such a performance would have been 
absolutely impossible. 

No discussion of the ‘Czedmon’ of the Bod- 
leian manuscript would be complete without 
some reference to the interesting question of 
the influence which it is supposed to have 
exercised upon Milton in the composition of 
‘Paradise Lost.’ The resemblances in matter 
and expression between some passages of 
Milton’s poems and the Anglo-Saxon ‘ Gene- 
sis’ are so remarkable that it is difficult to 
regard them as fortuitous. On the other 
hand, Milton became blind three years be- 
fore the publication of Junius’s edition of 
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| ‘Caedmon’in 1655, so that he can have had 
no opportunity of studying the book in its 
printed form. The manuscript, however, was 
given by Archbishop Ussher to Junius in 
1651, and had been for some time previous 
in the archbishop’s library. It seems pos- 
sible, although no evidence of the fact has 
been produced, that Milton may have been 
personally acquainted with Junius, or that 
he may have numbered among his friends 
some student of Anglo-Saxon who may 
have given him an account of the contents 
of the precious manuscript. 

Junius’s edition of ‘Ceedmon’ was pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1655, and some copies 
of it were issued by James Fletcher at Ox- 
ford in 1752, with some notes from Junius’s 
manuscripts added at the end. Fletcher also 
published in 1754 copies of the fifty pictures 
with which the Bodleian manuscript is 
adorned. In 1832 the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of London published Thorpe’s edition of 
‘Ceedmon,’ based upon the original manu- 
script, with an English translation and notes ; 
and in the following year the society issued 
a magnificent volume containing facsimiles 
of the illustrations, accompanied by an essay 
by Sir Henry Ellis. In 1849-54 K. W. Bou- 
terwek published at Gutersloh an edition of 
‘Ceedmon,’ in two volumes, with introduction, 
notes, a prose translation, and glossary. Co- 
pious extracts from the poems were given in 
Ettmiller’s ‘Engla and Seaxna Scépas and 
Béceras,’ Quedlinburg, 1850, the text being 
substantially that of the previous editors. 
The latest complete edition is that of C. W. 
Grein, in his ‘ Bibliothek der angelsichsischen 
Poesie,’ Gottingen, 1857. Grein also pub- 
lished a German translation, in alliterative 
metre, in his ‘ Dichtungen der Angelsachsen, 
stabreimend iibersetzt,’ Gottingen, 1863. A 
careful revision of the text may be expected 
in the new edition of Grein’s ‘ Bibliothek,’ by 
Professor Wilcker, which is now in course of 
publication, 


[The only original authority for the life of 
Cedmon is Beda, Hist. Eccl. iv. 24. For dis- 
cussion respecting the credibility of Bzeda’s ac- 
count, and the genuineness of the poems ascribed 
to Cedmon, see Acta Sanctorum, 11 Feb.; Pal- 
grave in Archeologia, xxiv. 341; Sandras’s De 
Carminibus Saxonicis Cxdmoni adjudicatis, 
Paris,1859 ; Bouterwek’s De Cedmone Dissertatio, 
Elberfeld, 1845, and the introduction to his edi- 
tion of the poems; Ettmiiller’s Scépas and Bé- 
ceras, pp. Xli, xiii, 25,26; Greverus’s Ceedmon’s 
Schépfung und Abfali der bésen Engel, Olden- 
burg, 1852; Wright’s Biog. Brit. Anglo-Saxon 
period, pp. 23 and 193-200; Gdotzinger, Ueber 
die Dichtungen des Angelsachsen Ceedmon’s, Git- 
tingen, 1860; Wiileker, Ueber den Hymnus 
Ceedmon’s, in Beitrage zur Gesch. der deutschen 
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Sprache und Litt. iii. 348-57 ; Zupitza in Zeit- 
schr. fiir deutsches Alterthum, xxii, 210 ff, ; Sie- 
vers’s Der Heliand und die angelsachsische Gene- 
sis, Halle, 1875; Stephens in the Academy, 
21 Oct. 1876; Groschopp, Christ and Satan, in 
Anglia, vi. 248 ff.; Ten Brink’s Early English 
Literature, trans. Kennedy, London, 1883; 
Earle’s Anglo-Saxon Literature, London, 1884. 
For the influence of Cedmon on Milton see 
Masson’s Life of Milton, vi. 557, note; Wiilcker 
in Anglia, iv. 401-6.] H. B. 


CAIDWALLA (d. 634), whose name is 
also spelt CapwaLaperR, CADWALLON, OAS- 
WALLON, CATGUBLAUN (probably equivalent 
to the Latin Cassibellaunus), CarevoLAUM, 
and with several other variations, son of 
Cadvan (Angi. Sacr. ii. 82), king of North 
Wales [q. v.], was the British king of 
Guenedotia or Vendotia, commonly called 
Gwynedd, which was probably coextensive, 
roughly speaking, with North Wales; but 


the king seems to have exercised some au- | ( 


thority over the western regions north of the 
Mersey, possibly even as far as Carlisle (Lap- 
PENBERG, Ang.-Sax. Hist.i. 121, 122; Journal 
of Archeolog. Assoc. xi. 54). 

A deadly rivalry had long existed between 
the British kingdom of Gwynedd and the An- 
glian kingdom of Northumbria. Aithelfrith, 
the ‘ Fierce’ or Destroyer, had inflicted a ter- 
rible blow upon the Britons in the battle of 


Chester in 613 (BzpA, ii. 2; Ruxs, Welsh 
Saints, p. 293). It was probably to avenge | 


this disaster that in 629 Cedwalla invaded 
Northumbria; but he was defeated by HKad- 
wine, the successor of Aithelfrith, near Mor- 
peth, driven thence into Wales, and besieged 
in the island of Glannauc, probably to be 
identified with Priestholm, near Anglesey 
(Ann. Cambrie, M. H. B. 832). He escaped 
to Ireland; but after a brief sojourn there re- 
turned to Britain, and, although himself a 
christian, entered into alliance with Penda, 
king of the Mercians, a merciless pagan. 
Their united forces invaded Northumbria, 
and overwhelmed Hadwine’s army at Heath- 
field or Hatfield, probably Hatfield Chase, a 
few miles north-east of Doncaster, A.D. 635. 
Eadwine and his son Osfrid were slain. 
Northumbria was cruelly devastated. Czed- 
walla, who surpassed his pagan ally, Penda, 
in ferocity, vowed that he would extirpate 
the whole Anglian race from Britain, and 
spared neither age nor sex, putting women 
and children to death by torture (Bana, i. 
20). It was the temporary overthrow of the 
whole kingdom and church of Northumbria. 
Paulinus, who had converted Eadwine and 
founded the see of York, retired to Kent, ac- 
companied by the queen, her daughter, son, 
and grandson. Osric, a cousin of Hadwine, 
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and Eanfrith, a son of Althelfrith, tried to 
recover the kingdom of Deira and Bernicia, 
and to secure the favour of the Mercians by 
basely renouncing their christianity, but re- 
ceived the just reward of their apostasy by 
being slain by Ceedwalla in the following 
year, 634 (7d. 111.1). The British king now 
boasted that his forces were irresistible ; but 
his triumph was shortlived. 

Oswald, a younger brother of Eanfrith and 
nephew of Hadwine, resolved to make an 
effort to shake off the yoke of the oppressor. 
Near the close of the year 634 he mustered 
an ENE and met the enemy on a hill called 
Heventelth, north of the Roman wall, near 
Hexham. Here he set up a cross, which he 
helped to fix in the ground with his own 
hands, and bidding his soldiers kneel before 
it, prayed with them ‘to the living and true 
God, who knew how just their cause was, to 
save them from their fierce and haughty foe’ - 
7, iii.2). Thus encouraged, they fell upon 
the British host, which far outnumbered his 
own, and completely routed it. Czdwalla 
himself fled into the valley and was slain at 
the Deniseburn, perhaps the brook which 
flows northwards into the Tyne, and enters 
it near Dilston, east of Hexham (7. iii. 1). 
The place of battle was afterwards called 
Oswald’s Cross, and a small church was in 


| time erected there, and was served by the 


clergy of the church at Hexham. Thus 
perished Czedwalla, who had fought, it was 
said, in fourteen battles and sixty skirmishes 
(LAPPENBERG, i. 156; Nuennivs), and with 
him ended the last serious struggle for supre- 
macy between the old British and Anglian 
races in that part of the island. 

[Beeda, Eccl. Hist. ii. 2, 20, ili. 1, 2; Annales 
Cambriz, ap. Mon. Hist. Brit. 832; Nennius, ap. 
Mon. Hist. Brit. 76; Rees’s Welsh Saints, 293.] 

W. R. W.S. 


CADWALLA. (659?-689) (the varia- 
tions in the form of whose name are as nume- 
rous as in the case of the Welsh Cedwalla), 
was the son of Cyneberht, and a great-grand- 
son of the West-Saxon king Ceawlin [q. v.]; 
but his name indicates some British connec- 
tion, and misled some Welsh writers so far 
as to confuse him with Cadwaladr, son of 
the Ceedwalla who was killed at Hevenfelth 
(Brut y Tywysogion, Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 841; 
Russ, Welsh Saints, p. 300). The name of 
his brother ‘ Mul’—the mule or half-breed— 
points to the probability of their mother being 
‘Welsh. Beeda calls him a young man of great 
energy, and he was probably regarded as a 
dangerous aspirant to the West-Saxon throne, 
At any rate he was expelled from Wessex, 
and, according to William of Malmesbury, 
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by a faction of the leading men, which per- 
haps included the king himself, Centwine 
(Gest. Pont. p. 283), and he then led the 
wild life of an outlaw among the forests 
of Chiltern and Anderida. Here he was 
brought into contact, about 681, with Wil- 


frith, who was engaged in missionary labours | 


among the South-Saxons. Czdwalla often 
applied to him for advice, and Wilfrith lent 
him also horses and money, and obtained 


great influence over him (ib.) In 685, when | 


trive for the West-| 
Sera Oe aty BUI a ett a hoped to die, Beeda says (#. H. v. 7), soon 


Saxon kingdom (Anglo-Saxon Chronicle), he 
ravaged Sussex with a band of lawless fol- 
lowers, and, notwithstanding his friendship 
with Wilfrith, slew the South-Saxon king, 
Aathelwealh, who was an ally of Centwine. 
Twoealdormen, however, Berchtun and And- 
hun, who had been converted by Wilfrith, 
succeeded in driving him out, and governing 
the kingdom independently. On the death 
or resignation of Centwine, 686 (see FLor. 
Wia.), who seems to have nominated Czd- 
walla as his successor (WILL. Maum., Gest. 
Pont. p. 352), the latter obtained possession 
of the West-Saxon throne, and, again in- 
vading Sussex, defeated and slew Berchtun, 
and subdued the whole kingdom. After 
making a raid on Kent, in which his brother 
Mul was burned to death, he turned his arms 
against the Isle of Wight, which had been 
conquered some years before by Wulfhere, 
king of Mercia, and bestowed upon his ally 
and godson, Aithelwealh, the South-Saxon 
king (Bampa, iv. 18,16). The inhabitants of 
Wight were still heathen, and Czedwalla, 
although not yet baptised, vowed that if he 
was victorious he would devote a fourth part 
of the islandto God, This was probably due 
to the suggestion of Wilfrith, who had great 
influence over him, although the statements 
of Eddius and William of Malmesbury ( Gest. 
Pont. p. 233) that Ceedwalla made him a kind 
of president over his kingdom (ut dominum 
et magistrum), and did nothing without his 
approval, must be looked upon as exaggera- 
tions. Anyhow, having been successful in 
subjugating Wight, Cedwalla fulfilled his 
vow by bestowing a fourth part of the island, 
three hundred hides, on Wilfrith, who sent 
two priests (his nephew Bernuin, and another 
named Hiddila) to instruct and baptise the 
people in the christian faith (Bap, iv. 
16). Czdwalla put to death two sons of 
Arvaldus, king of Wight, who had fled for 
refuge to the mainland, but, at the request of 
an abbot of a neighbouring monastery, per- 
mitted them first to be baptised. All this 
time he himself had not been baptised, and 
had not, so far as our records enable us to 
judge, exhibited much christian virtue in his 
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conduct. He had indeed bestowed many 
liberal gifts upon monastic houses, but Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury (Gest. Pont. p. 352) im- 

lies that he did this to obtain favour when 
he was ambitious of the West-Saxon throne. 
Suddenly, however, in 688, the fierce warrior 
turned intoa penitent devotee. He resigned 
his kingdom and took his journey to Rome, 
in order to be baptised by the pope, Czd- 
walla was baptised by Pope Sergius I, under 
the name of Peter, on Easter eve, 689, being 
then about thirty years of age. He had 


after his baptism, in order to pass at once to 
eternal joys; and his hope was fulfilled, for 
death came before he had put off the chrisom, 
or white fillet which converts wore for eight 
days after their baptism. He was buried 
in St. Peter’s on 20 April. His epitaph, con- 
sisting of some turgid Patin elegiacs, followed 
by a few lines in prose, has been preserved 
by Beda. <A copy of the metrical inscription 
alone, taken from the original stone in old 
St. Peter’s, exists in John Gruter’s work, 
‘Inscrip. Antiq. Amstel.’ 1707, ii. 1174, and 
also in Raffael Fabretti’s ‘Inscrip. Antiq,’ 
1702, Rome, p. 735, No. 463. 

[Beda, Eccl. Hist. iv. 18, 15, 16, v.7; Wil- 


liam of Malmesbury’s Gesta Pontificum, Rolls 
Series. ] Ao dats WhiotSt 


CAERLEON, Lewis or, mathematician, 
[See under CHARLTON, LEwIs.] 


CAERNARVON. [See Carnarvon. ] 


CAISAR, Str CHARLES (1590-1642), 
judge, the third son of Sir Julius Cesar [q. v. ] 
by his first wife, born 27 Jan. 1589-90, was 
educated at All Souls College, Oxford, of 
which, on the recommendation of the king, 
he was elected a fellow in 1605, graduating 
B.A. He proceeded M.A. in 1607, resigned 
his fellowship in 1611, and took the degree 
of doctor of both laws (civil and canon) on 
7 Dec. 1612. On 9 Oct. 1618 he was knighted 
at Theobalds. In the parliament of 1614 
he sat as member for Weymouth. On 
9 May 1615 he was appointed a master of 
chancery. Having devoted himself to the 
practice of the ecclesiastical law, he was 
created by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Abbott) judge of the court of audience and 
master of the faculties, both of which offices 
he was permitted to retain on the suspension 
of the archbishop in 1627 (Conserr, State 
Trials, ii. 1452), and the latter of which, as 
probably also the former, he held until his 
death (Woop, Fasti Oxon., ed. Bliss, i. 828). 
From the fact that we find him on 10 June 
1626 associated with Baron Trevor in carrying 
the Duke of Buckingham’s answer to his im- - 
peachment from the upper to the lower house, 
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it may be inferred that he then held the post 
of judge of the court of audience. On 17 Dee. 
1638 he was made a member of the high 
commission, and from that time until his 
appointment to the mastership of the rolls 
he is not unfrequently mentioned in the acts 
of commission in a way which shows that 
under it he exercised a jurisdiction similar to 
that which in the court of chancery was then 
vested in a master. He sat in 1635-6 as a 
member of a special tribunal, composed of 
doctors of the civil law and judges and ad- 
vocates of the court of arches, to try the 
question whether tobacco could rightly be 
considered contraband of war by the law of 
nations, or as falling within the purview of 
the fourth article of the treaty concluded 
between England and Spain in 1630, whereby 
it was made a breach of neutrality for either 
of the contracting parties to supply the ene- 
mies of the other with ‘ victual ’ (commeatus). 
The question arose from a man-of-war of 
Dunkirk having captured an English mer- 
chantman laden with leaf tobacco from Am- 
sterdam, and bound presumably for France 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1635-6, p. 208, 
where the destination of the vessel is not 
stated), and the Dunkirk court and also 
the court of appeal at Brussels having ad- 
judged her and her cargo lawful prize. The 

nglish court decided that the judgment was 
contrary alike to the law of nations and to 
the treaty. The mastership of the rolls 
falling vacant by the death of Sir Dudley 
Digges in March 1638-9, the king let it be 
known that it would only be parted with 
forahandsome consideration. Czesarsounded 
Laud as to its probable price, and was told 
plainly ‘that as things then stood, that place 
was not like to go without more money than 
he thought any wise man would give for it.’ 
Cesar, however, was not daunted. His com- 

etitors were Sir Edward Leech, who offered 

0002. down, and 6,000/. to follow in May; 
Sir Thomas Hatton, who offered his wife’s 
house, and money besides (how much is not 
Imown); and Lord-chief-justice Finch, and 
Sir Ralph Freeman, a master of requests; 
the amounts offered by the two last men- 
tioned we do not know. Cesar, however, 
cut them all out by bidding 15,000/. (10,0007. 

ayable at once in hard cash), and agreeing to 
fond the king 2,000/. towards the expenses 
of hismeditated journey into Scotland. This 
latter sum appears to have been trust money 
in his hands as executor of his uncle, Henry 
Cesar [q. v.], dean of Ely, which he was 
bound by the terms of the dean’s will to 
confer upon some college to be selected by 
himself, A warrant was issued for its re- 
payment on 10 March of the following year. 
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The money, however, was never repaid, al- 
though repeated applications to the treasury 
were made by himself and by his wife and 
son after his death. 

Cesar died on 6 Dec. 1642 of the small- 
pox, and was buried at Bennington, Hert- 
fordshire. His epitaph magniloquently de- 
signates him ‘an equal distributor of un- 
suspected justice ;’ on the other hand, George 
Gerrard, the master of the Charterhouse, 
writing to Viscount Conway and Killultagh, 
under date 28 March 1639, curtly charac- 
terises him as ‘a very ass,’ adding that he 
was ‘the very anvil on which the doctors of 
the law of his society played’ He married 
twice: first, Anne, daughter of Sir Peter 
Vanlore, merchant of London, who died on 
13 June 1625; secondly, in 1626, Jane, 
daughter of Sir Edward Barkham, knight, 
lord mayor of London in 1622. She died on 
16 June 1661, and was buried at Bennington. 
In all he had fifteen children, six by his first 
wife, and nine by his second; but only five 
survived him, three of these being sons, and 
of these the eldest, Julius, died a few days 
after his father, and of the same complaint. 

[Willis’s Not. Parl. iii. 173; Archives of All 
Souls College, pp. 307, 308, 380; Wood’s Fasti 
Oxon. (Bliss), 1. 296, 328, 348; Hardy’s Cata- 
logue of Lord Chancellors, &c., p. 89 ; Nichols’s 
Progresses of James IJ, ii. 677; Parl. Hist. ii. 
191; Commons’ Journals, i. 257 ; Cobbett’s State 
Trials, ii. 417; Rymer’s Foedera (Sanderson), 
xix, 221-2; Dugdale’s Chron. Ser. iii. ; Cal. State 
Papers (Dom. 1625-1640) ; Foss’s Judges of Eng- 
land; Lodge’s Life of Sir J. Cesar, with Memoirs 
of his Family.] J.M.R 


CAHISAR, HENRY (1562 ?-1636), dean 
of Ely, fifth and youngest son of Cesar Adel- 
mare or Dalmartis, a well-known physician, 
and brother of Sir Julius Cesar [q. v.], was 
born, according to his epitaph, in 1564, al- 
though other evidence gives the more pro- 
bable date of 1562. He was educated at 
Balliol College, Oxford, ‘ where to this day,’ 
says Wood, ‘certain lodgings are called from 
him Ceesar’s lodgings,’ and afterwards became 
a member of St. Edmund Hall in the same 
university. While still very young, he spent 
some time at Cambridge, and, being suspected 
of popish leanings, fled beyond sea. On his 
return about 1583 he recanted his former 
errors, and became vicar of Lostwithiel in 
Cornwall; but in March 1584, Sir Walter 
Mildmay, whom he had personally affronted, 
directed proceedings to be taken against him 
on the ground of his renewed nonconformity. 
He was still subject to the same suspicion in 
1589, when his brother, Sir Julius, en- 
treated Lord Burghley to protect him from his 
assailants. A few years later all his enemies 
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were silenced. On 6 Nov. 1595 he proceeded 
D.D. at Oxford; on 13 Sept. 1596 was pre- 
sented by the queen to the rectory of St. 
Christopher, in the city of London, which 
he resigned in July 1597; became rector of 
Somersham, Huntingdonshire ; and was ap- 
pointed prebendary of Westminster in Sep- 
tember 1609, and dean of Ely in October 
1614. He resigned his prebend at Westmin- 
ster in 1625. He died, according to his epi- 
taph, on 27 June 1636, and was buried in Ely 
Cathedral, where an elaborate monument 
was erected to his memory. He left several 
bequests to the officers of the cathedral, and to 
friends and relations. His sole executor, Sir 
Charles [q. v.], son of his brother Sir Julius, 
was directed to apply within six months 
2,000/. to the foundation of two fellowships 
and four scholarships (open to pupils from 
Ely school) in some college of his own 
choosing. Sir Charles chose Jesus College, 
Cambridge, which received annuities from 
the family till 1668, but never obtained the 
capital. 


[E. Lodge’s Life of Sir Julius Cesar, with Me- 
moirs of his Family; Bentham’s Ely (1812), 
p. 230; Le Neve’s Fasti; Wood's Fasti, ed. Bliss, 
ino 7O0Z1s) 8. L 

CASAR, Str JULIUS (1558-1636), 
judge, was of Italian extraction, his grand- 
father being Pietro Maria Adelmare, a citi- 
zen of Treviso, near Venice, but descended 
from a family belonging to Fréjus, in Pro- 
vence. 
had some reputation as a civilian, married 
Paola, daughter of Giovanni Pietro Cesarini 
(probably of the same family as Giuliano 
Cesarini, cardinal of St. Angelo, and presi- 
dent of the council of Basle, 1431-8), and 
one of his sons, Cesare Adelmare, having 
graduated in arts and medicine at the 
university of Padua, migrated to England, 
apparently about 1550, and began practice 
in London as a physician. He was elected 
fellow in 1554, and in the following year 
censor of the College of Physicians, and 
was appointed medical adviser to Queen 
Mary, from whom he obtained letters of 
naturalisation with immunity from taxa- 
tion in 1558, and from whom he on one oc- 
casion received the enormous fee of 100/. 
for a single attendance. Elizabeth also 
consulted him and requited his services by 
sundry leases of church lands at rents 
somewhat below their actual value. In 
1561 he fixed his residence in Bishopsgate, 
having purchased a house which had formed 
part of the dissolved priory of St. Helen’s, 
There he died in 1569, and was buried in 
the chancel of the church of St. Helen’s, 
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The name of Cxsar, by which the doctor 
was usually addressed by Mary and Eliza- 
beth, was adopted by his children as a 
surname. His eldest son, Julius Czser 
Adelmare, was born at Tottenham in 1557-8, 
and baptised in the church of St. Dunstan’s-in- 
the-Eastin February of that year, his sponsors 
being the lord treasurer, William Paulett, the 
Marquis of Winchester, the Earl of Arundel, 
and Lady Montagu as representing the queen. 
Shortly after his father’s death his mother 
married Michael Lock, a zealous protestant. 
He was educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
and graduated B.A. in 1575, and proceeded 
M.A. 1578. In 1579 he left Oxford for Paris, 
where he took the degrees of bachelor li- 
centiate and doctor of both laws (civil and 
canon) in the spring of 1581 and received 
(10 May) the complimentary title of advocate 
in the parliament of Paris. In 1584 he took 
the degree of doctor of laws at Oxford. He 
had been admitted a member of the Inner 
Temple in 1580, and on 9 Oct. 1581 made 
one of the commissioners under the statute 
28 Henry VIII, s. 15, by which the criminal 
jurisdiction of the admiral had been trans- 
ferred to the courts of common law. On the 
15th of the same month he was appointed 
chancellor to the master of the hospital of 
St. Catherine’s, near the Tower of London, 
In 1583 he was appointed counsel to the cor- 
poration of London. This year also he was 
appointed, by his friend Bishop Aylmer, com- 
missary and sequestrator-general within the 
archdeaconry of Essex and Colchester and 
some deaneries. On 30 April of the next 
year he succeeded Dr. Lewes as judge of the 
admiralty court. He was also sworn a mas- 
ter of the chancery on 21 June. As judge 
of the admiralty court he suffered more than 
most of her servants from the constitutional 
meanness of Elizabeth. There appears to 
have been no regular salary attached to this 
office, and Cesar bitterly complains that 
whereas his predecessor ‘had every three 
years somewhat,’ he himself had not, ‘after 
nine years’ service, received in fee, pension, 
or recompense to the value of one penny,’ 
but rather was some 4,000/. out of pocket. 
The suitors who had recourse to the court 
of admiralty were not unfrequently poor sea- 
men or foreigners, while the number of cases 
in which the crown was defendant was also 
considerable. It seems to have been Cexsar’s 
regular practice to aid the poor or embar- 
rassed suitors out of his own purse, and to 
consider all claims substantiated against 
the crown as a first charge upon the fees, 
and the expenses of administration to have 

riority to his own remuneration. As early 
as 1587-8 we find him petitioning the queen 
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that he might be installed in some lucrative 
and honorary post, such as ‘ the first deanery 
thatshall fall void either of YorkorofDurham, 
or of Bath and Wells or of Winchester,’ ‘ or 
thefirst hospital thatshall become void of these 
three, St. Katharine’s, near the Tower of Lon- 
don, St. Crosse’s, near Winton, and the hospi- 
tal of Sherborne, in the bishoprick of Durham, 
or else that he might be made a ‘master of 
requests extraordinary.’ This petition was 
read and duly noted by Cecil, and there 
the matter rested. In October 1588 Ozsar 
was admitted master of the chancery in or- 
dinary. This year, too, he was returned to 
parliament as senior member for Reigate. 
The council assumed to itself the right of 
reviewing his judgments. This he resented 
keenly in a letter dated 1 March 1588, The 
idea of an annual circuit round the coasts of 
the kingdom for the despatch of admiralty 
business, which had often been mooted, met 
with his hearty approval; and as Elizabeth 
‘misliked to enter into the charge,’ he offered 
to travel at his own expense, adding only the 
proviso, ‘if I may be encouraged by so much, 
either commodity or credit, as will provide 
me an honest burial when I die, and keep my 
poor wife and children from open beggary.’ 
In the spring of the following year he was 
actually threatened with legal process upon a 
bond which he had given by way of guarantee 
for the payment of a sum of 420/. due from 
Sir Walter Leveson to a Dane, probably a 
suitor in the admiralty court. ie length, 
however, the queen saw fit to confer upon 
him the post of master of requests. He was 
sworn on 10 June 1591, and admitted to the 
office on 7 March, having in the meanwhile 
(24 Jan.) been elected a bencher of his inn. 
The court of requests offered special facilities 
to poor suitors who might with advantage be 
transferred thither from the admiralty court. 
The same year, through the influence of the 
Scottish ambassador, Archibald Douglas, 
which he had bought for 500/., he obtained 
from the queen a grant of the reversion of the 
mastership of St. Catherine’s Hospital. At 
this time he was one of the commissioners of 
sewers. In 1592 he was entrusted with the 
commission of the peace for Middlesex, and 
returned to parliament as senior member for 
Bletchingley, Surrey. In November of the 
following year he was elected treasurer of 
the Inner Temple, and on 6 Dec. governor 
of the mineral and battery works throughout 
the kingdom, and was re-elected treasurer of 
the Inner Temple next year. He was at 
this time a member of the high commission 
and a close friend of Whitgift (Srryps, 
Annals (fol.), iii. 609). On 17 Aug. 1595 he 
was appointed master of requests in ordinary 
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in attendance upon the person of the queen, 
with a salary of 100/. per annum, not, how- 
ever, granted by the queen until she had 
forced him to disclose the precise amount 
which he had paid to Archibald Douglas for 
his interest in the matter of the St. Cathe- 
rine’s appointment. In this or the next year 
he contributed 300/. towards the erection of 
chambers between the Inner Temple Hall 
and the church, in consideration whereof he 
was invested with the privilege of granting 
admittances to the society at his discretion 
during his life. The chambers were known 
as late as Dugdale’s time as Cxsar’s Build- 
ings. In 1596 the mastership of St. Cathe- 
rine’s Hospital fell vacant, and on 17 June 
he installed himself therein. Next year he 
was returned to parliament as senior member 
for Windsor. On 12 Sept. 1598 Elizabeth, 
then on her way to Nonsuch, paid him a 
visit at his house at Mitcham, spending the 
night of the 12th there, and dining with him 
next day. He tells usthat he presented her 
with ‘a gown of cloth of silver, richly em- 
broidered, a black network mantle, with 
pure gold, a taffeta hat, white, with several 
flowers, and a jewel of gold set therein with 
silver and diamonds, which entertainment of 
her majesty, with the charges of five former 
disappointments,’ cost him some 700/. In 
1599 we find him associated with John Her- 
bert, one of the masters of requests, and 
Robert Beale, secretary to the council of the 
north, in a commission to decide without ap- 
peal claims by French subjects in respect of 
piratical acts committed by English seamen. 
Next year he became the senior master of re- 

uests, being already talked of as master or 
the rolls. At the parliamentary election of 
the following year he retained his seat for 
Windsor. On20 May 1603 he was knighted 
by the king at Greenwich. In 1606 (7 April) 
he succeeded Sir George Hume as chancellor 
and under-treasurer of the exchequer, and 
the following year (5 July) was sworn of the 

rivy council. Czsar was prompt to use the 
interest which he now possessed with the king 
on behalf of hisinn. It appears to have been 
through Cesar’s influence that the lease of 
the Temple buildings was enlarged in 1608 
into a fee simple, subject to a quit rent of 10/. 
(DvepatE, Orig. 145-6). His tenure of the 
office of chancellor of the exchequer coincided 
with the period of Salisbury’s treasurership, 
the peiod during which James’s financial 
difficulties and the consequent tension be- 
tween him and the parliament reached their 
extreme point. He seems to have been really 
little better than a clerk to the lord treasurer. 
In that capacity he was employed in esti- 
mating the value of the conversion of tenure 
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by knight’s service into free and common 
socage, together with the abolition of ward- 
ships and other incidents of the royal prero- 
gative in connection with the great contract 
of 1610, and a dialogue is extant ascribed to 
him advocating the acceptance of the king’s 
offer by the commons, and hinting that in 
case of its rejection means of raising money 
without the consent of parliament would be 
found (Parl. Deb. 1610, App. D). In 1610 
the king granted him the reversion of the 
office of master of the rolls, expectant on the 
death of Sir E. Philips. In 1613 he was 
among the commissioners appointed by the 
king at the suit of the Countess of Essex to 
determine the question of the validity of her 
marriage. He seems to have formed a very 
decided opinion in favour of the countess’s 
contention at an early period of the inquiry, 
and to have been by no means sparing in the 
expression of it during the argument, to Arch- 
bishop Abbott’s intense disgust. At this time 
he occupied a house on the north side of the 
Strand, nearly opposite the Savoy. Here 
(i.e. on the north side) he laid (10 Aug. 16138) 
the foundation-stone of a chapel, which was 
consecrated by the bishop of London (John 
King) on 8 May 1614, and called the Cecil 
Chapel. In the spring of 1614 he was re- 
turned to parliament as senior member for 
Middlesex ; in the autumn, Sir E. Philips, 
the master of the rolls, having died, Cesar 
succeeded him, receiving the usual patent 
granting him the office for life on 1 Oct., 
and taking his seat on the 10th of the same 
month. On his appointment he surrendered 
the offices of chancellor and under-treasurer 
of the exchequer. Chamberlain informs us 
that four judges were appointed to assist and 
act with him. With his connection with the 
exchequer heentirely abandoned the idea that 
the king could raise supplies without the con- 
sent of parliament; we find him earnestly 
advising in council (24 Sept. 1615) the sum- 
moning of a new parliament for the final 
settlement of the financial difficulty. He 
was one of the commissioners who examined 
(19 Jan. 1615) the puritan clergyman Peacham 
‘before torture, in torture, between tortures, 
and after torture,’ with a view to discover his 
supposed accomplices in the conspiracy against 
the king’s life, in which he was suspected of 
being principally concerned. At the end of 
this year he concluded a bargain with the 
Earl of Essex, who was embarrassed by the 
necessity of repaying the countess’s marriage 
portion for the purchase of the estate of Ben- 
nington in Hertfordshire for the sum of 
14,0007. In 1616 he followed the lead of 
Lord-chancellor Ellesmere in censuring the 
judges of the king’s bench and common pleas 
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for their resistance to the king in the matter 
of the commendam case. In August 1618 he 
was associated with Sir Edward Coke in the 
trial of the persons indicted for the attack on 
the Spanish ambassador’s house. He was a 
member of the court of Star-chamber that 
tried the Earl and Countess of Suffolk for 
peculation in the following year, and took 
the milder view of their offence. In 1620he 
was returned to parliament as senior member 
for Malden, Essex. Between 21 May and 
10 July of this year he was commissioned to 
hear causes in chancery, the period coincid- 
ing with the interval between the disgrace of 
Bacon and the delivery of the great seal to 
Lord-keeper Williams. He was one of the 
three liquidators appointed by the king to ar- 
range a composition with the late chancellor's 
creditors, and in 1625 Bacon nominated him 
one of the supervisors of his will, describing 
him as ‘my good friend and near ally, the 
master of the rolls.’ In 1631 we find him 
named, with Archbishop Abbot and others, 
in a commission of inquiry into the operation 
and administration of the poorlaw. His last 
important public act was to assist Lord-keeper 
Coventry in drawing up thirty-one ordinances 
of procedure, intended to correct abuses which 
had grown up in the court of chancery, and 
in particular to restore the ancient brevity 
of the pleadings and documents generally. 
He died on 18 April 1636, being then seventy- 
nine years old, and was buried in the church 
of Great St. Helen’s, where his monument, 
with an inscription wrought in the device of 
a deed poll, with pendant seal (the attaching 
cord severed), is still to be seen. His repu- 
tation for legal acumen does not stand high. 
Chamberlain thought that he had more of 
‘confidence in his own sufficiency’ than his 
abilities warranted. The same person writing 
to Sir Dudley Carleton, under date 4 April 
1624, remarks incidentally that ‘Sir Julius 
Cesar is reflected on for his want of law.’ 
He seems, however, to have had the rare 
merit of being superior to corruption. Fuller 
gives the following account of his character: 
‘A person of prodigious bounty to allof worth 
or want, so that he might seem to be almoner- 
general of the nation. The story is well 
known of a gentleman who once borrowing 
his coach (which was as well known to poor 
people as any hospital in England) was so 
rendezvoused about with beggars in London 
that it cost him all the money in his purse to 
satisfy their importunity, so that he might 
have hired twenty coaches on the same terms. 
Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, was ju- 
dicious in his election when perceiving his 
dissolution to approach he made his last bed 
in effect in the house of Sir Julius.’ Aubrey, 
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on the authority of Sir John Danvers, says 
that Bacon ‘in his necessity’ received 1001. 
from Cesar. COzsar married, first, in 1582, 
Dorcas, relict of Richard Lusher of the Middle 
Temple, and daughter of Sir Richard Martin, 
alderman of London, and master of the Mint ; 
secondly, in 1595, Alice, daughter of Chris- 
topher Green of Manchester, and widow of 
John Dent of London; and thirdly, in 1615, 
Anne, widow of William Hungate of East 
Bradenham, Norfolk, sister of Lady Kille- 
grew, and granddaughter of Sir Nicholas 

acon. The last-mentioned marriage was 
solemnised on 19 April at the Rolls Chapel, 
the bride being given away by her uncle, 
Sir Francis Bacon, then attorney-general. 
Through his first wife Cesar acquired the 
little property at Mitcham, where Elizabeth | 
visited him. She bore him five children, one 
daughter and four sons, of whom only one 
survived him, the youngest, Charles [q. v.], 
who became master of the rolls in 1639. By 
his second wife Cesar had three sons, all of 
whom survived, and attained some slight dis- 
tinction. By his third he had no children. 
Peck(Desid. Cur. lib. xiv. No. vii.) states that 
Cesar ‘printed a catalogue of the books, 
parchments, and papers belonging to the 
court of requests in quarto, of singular use to 
antiquaries, but now almost as scarce as the 
manuscripts themselves,’ There can be little 
doubt that this work is identical with the 
compilation described in the catalogue of the 
Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum as 
‘The Ancient State Authoritie and Proceed- 
ings of the Court of Requests,’ 1597 (Lansd. 
MS.125). The work consists of a brief trea- 
tise on the court of requests, its origin and 
functions, followed by a collection of records 
illustrative of the procedure of the court, 
ranging from the reign of Henry VII to that 
of Elizabeth. It is interleaved with manu- 
script annotations and additions. The dia- 
logue on the great contract ascribed to him 
has already been mentioned. Healso wrote 
in 1625 a treatise on the constitution and 
functions of the privy council, entitled ‘Con- 
cerning the Private Council of the Most High 
and Mighty King of Great Britain, France, 
Scotland, and Ireland’ (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1625-6, p. 188). A multitude of mis- 
cellaneous papers in his handwriting will be 
found in the Lansdowne and Additional MSS. 
inthe British Museum, his library having been 
dispersed on the sale of the family estate at 
Bennington in 1744. Tworelating to Prince 
Henry have been printed in ‘Archzxologia,’ 
xii, 82-6, xv. 15-26. 

[Sloane MS, 4160 (an extract froma manuscript 
by Czsar chronicling the chief events of his life) ; 
Add. MS. 11406 contains some information con- | 
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cerning his ancestry; Add. MS. 12503; Munk’s 
Coll. of Phys. i. 53; Wood's Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), 
i. 198, 226; Nichols’s Progresses of James I, i. 
155, iii, 844; Rymer’s Foedera (Sanderson), xv, 
487; Willis’s Not. Parl. iii, 124, 138, 137, 146; 
Parl. Hist. i. 978, 1171; Stephen’s Hist. Crim, 
Law, ii. 18; Strype’s Life of Aylmer (8yo), 
p- 46; Spedding’s Life of Bacon; Cal. State 
Papers (Dom. 1591-1635); Court and Times 
of James I, i. 261, 349; Aubrey’s Letters and 
Lives, ii, 225; Rawley’s Resuscitatio (Life of 
Bacon); Fuller’s Worthies; Manningham’s Diary, 
129, 188; Dugdale’s Orig, 145-6, 147, 170; Biogr. 
Brit. ; Lodge’s Life, with Memoirs of his Family; 
Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Cox’s Annals of St. 
Helen’s. Bishovsgate, p. 286 et seq.] J. M. R. 
CAHSAR, JULIUS (1656?-1712?), a 
ek and amateur musical composer who 
ived at Rochester, is only known as author 
of three convivial catches which appeared in 
the sixth edition of the ‘Pleasant Musical 
Companion’ (1720). Many of his prescriptions 


' are preserved in Sloane MS. 2815, having been 
| copied from original MSS. by Sir Hans Sloane. 


He was probably the same Julius Cesar who 
was the son of Joseph Cesar, a grandson of 
Dr. Gerard Cesar of Canterbury, who is gene- 
rally supposed to have been a grandson of 
Sir Thomas Cesar [q. v.] This Julius Oxsar 
died at Strood, aged 55, on 29 April 1712. 
{Hawkins’s Hist. of Music, ed. 1853, p, 763; 
Lodge’s Life of Sir J. Cesar, with Memoirs of 
his Family, ed. 1827, pp. 41, &c.] W.B.S. 
CHISAR, Str THOMAS (1561-1610), 
judge, second son of Dr. Cesar Adelmare, 
of whom a brief account will be found in 
the life of Sir Julius Cesar, was born at 
Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, in 1561, and 
was educated at the Merchant Taylors’ School, 
which he left in 1578. He became a member of 
the Inner Temple in October 1580, and M.P. 
for Appleby in 1601. Hiscareer at the bar was 
undistinguished, Nevertheless, on 26 May 
1610, he was created cursitor baron of the ex- 
chequer. He was knighted next month at 
Whitehall, and from an undated letter of 
his spiritual adviser, the Rev. D. Crashaw, 
relating the fact of his death and describing 
the ‘godly disposition’ in which he met it, 
endorsed by his brother Sir Julius with the 
date 18 July 1610, would seem to have died 
then or shortly before. The vacancy caused 
by his death was filled in the following 
October. He married thrice. His first wife 
died in 1590, leaving three children, who all 
died in infancy. His second wife was Anne, 
daughter of George Lynn of Southwick, 
Northamptonshire, and relict of Nicholas 
Beeston of Lincolnshire; she died without 
issue. By his third wife, Susan, daughter 
of Sir William Ryder, lord mayor of London 
in 1600, whom he married on 18 Jan, 1592-8, 
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he had eight children, three sons and five 
daughters, who all survived him. 

[Wood’s Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 271; Dugdale’s 
Orig. 149; Chron. Ser. 102; Nichols’s Progresses 
of James I, ii. 363; Lysons’s Environs, ili. 451 ; 
Cal. State Papers (Dom. 1611-18), pp. 168, 210; 
Sloane MS. 4160 (extract from manuscript of Sir 
Julius Cesar), ff. 8,9; Add. MSS. 12497 f. 406, 
12504 f, 123; Foss’s Judges of England; Lodge’s 
Life of Sir J. Cesar, with Memoirs of a spe 


CAFFIN, Sm JAMES CRAWFORD 
(1812-1883), admiral, was a son of Mr. Wil- 
liam Caffin of the Royal Laboratory, Wool- 
wich. He entered the navy in 1824, and in 
1827 was midshipman of the Cambrian fri- 
gate at Navarino, and when she was wrecked 
off Carabusa on 31 Jan. 1828 (MARsHALL, 
Nav. Biog. vi. (supplement, part ii.) 451). In 
August 1831 he passed his examination, and 
in October 1834 was appointed to the Excel- 
lent, then recently organised as a school of 
gunnery. He afterwards served for two 

ears as gunnery-mate of the Asia in the 

f{editerranean, and on his promotion to the 
rank of lieutenant, 28 June 1838, he was 
again appointed to the Excellent, in which, 
with but a short break, he remained for the 
next three years. He was made commander 
on 7 March 1842, and after studying for 
some months at the Royal Naval College at 
Portsmouth, was appointed, together with an 
artillery officer, to investigate and report on 
Warner's ‘Long Range,’ which was then 
much talked about; but the report was un- 
favourable, and it died out of notoriety. In 
February 1845 he was one of a commission 
for experimenting on the relative merits of 
paddle and screw; and their report paved 
the way for the general introduction of the 
screw-propeller into the navy. On 11 Oct. 
1847 he was advanced to post rank ; in 1854. 
he commanded the Penelope in the Baltic, 
and was present at the reduction of Bomar- 
sund; and in 1855 he commanded the Has- 
tings at the bombardment of Sveaborg, when, 
with the other captains, he was made aC.B. 
on 5 July. On his return from the Baltic he 
was appointed director-general of naval ord- 
nance, and vice-president of the ordnance 
select committee at the War Office. In 1858 
he was appointed director of stores in the 
war department, an office which he held till 
1868. On his retirement he was made a 
civil K.C.B. He had previously, 2 Dec. 1865, 
attained his flag-rank, but, not having served 
his time at sea, was placed on the retired 
list, on which he duly advanced to the higher 
grades—vice-admiral, 2 Noy. 1871, and ad- 
miral, 1 Aug. 1877. He died on 24 May 1883 
at Blackheath, where he had lived for several 
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years, the centre of a religious society of very 
pronounced views. He married in 1843 
Frances, daughter of Mr. William Atfield of 
Cosham, Hampshire, but was left a widower 
in 1871. His son Crawford, a commander in 
the navy, received his promotion for his ser- 
vices in the transport department during the 
Zulu war in 1879. 

[O’Byrne’s Nay. Biog. Dict. ; 
1883.] 

CAFFYN, MATTHEW (1628-1714), 
general baptist minister, was born at Hors- 
ham, Sussex, 26 Oct. 1628. He was the 
seventh son of Thomas Caflin, by Elizabeth 
his wife. In Lower’s ‘ Worthies of Sussex’ 
it is erroneously said that ‘his father was a 
German;’ the family existed in the neigh- 
bourhood at an early date. Caffyn was 
adopted by a neighbouring gentleman as a 
companion to his son, and sent to a Kentish 
grammar school, and to the university of 
Oxford, whence he was expelled for the ad- 
vocacy of baptist tenets. Returning to Hors- 
ham he joined a general (i.e, Arminian) 
baptist church there, and soon became its 
minister, though not ceasing to be a farmer. 
He preached assiduously in the Sussex vil- 
lages, and by the members of his own deno- 
mination was ‘cryed up to beas their battle- 
axe and weapon of warre. He was five 
times imprisoned for unauthorised preaching. 
In 1655 two quakers from the north, Thomas 
Lawson and John Slee, were on a mission 
in Sussex. Lawson, a baronet’s younger son, 
had been a beneficed clergyman in Lanca- 
shire, and was a man of some attainment 
and an excellent botanist. But in his en- 
counter with Caffyn he descends to coarse 
and dull abuse. Caffyn had expressed his 
views in a quakers’ meeting at Crawley, and 
the discussion had been continued on 5 Sept. 
at Caffyn’s ‘own house neere Southwater,’ a 
small village some three miles south of Hors- 
ham. Against Caffyn’s utterances Lawson 
fulminated ‘An Untaught Teacher wit- 
nessed against, &c.,’ 1655, 4to, Caffyn re- 
torted in ‘The Deceived, and deceiving 
Quakers discovered, &c.,’ 1656, 4to, with 
which was conjoined a somewhat fiercer 
pamphlet by William Jeffery, baptist minis- 
ter of Sevenoaks. Caffyn’s position is that 
of a literal believer in external revelation, 
and he defends such points as the second 
coming of Christ and the bodily resurrection 
against the ‘damnable heresies’ of the qua- 
kers, Lawson made no reply, but the matter 
was taken up in a better spirit by James 
Nayler in ‘The Light of Christ, &c.,’ 1656, 
4to (not included in his collected works), 
and incidentally by George Fox in his ‘ Great 
Mistery, &c.,’ 1659, fol. Caffyn reiterated 
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his charges against the quaker theology in 
an appendix to his‘ Faith in God’s Promises 
the Saint’s best weapon,’ 1661, which was 
briefly answered by Humphrey Wollrich in 
‘One Warning more to the Baptists,’ &c., 
1661, 4to, and by George Whitehead in an 
appendix to ‘ The Pernicious Way, &c.,’ 1662, 
4to. A neighbouring baptist minister, Joseph 
Wright of Maidstone, took part in this dis- 
pute with the quakers, publishing ‘A Testi- 
mony for the Son of Man,’ &c., 1661, 8vo. 
Caffyn was several times prosecuted and 
fined under the Conventicle Act. Wright was 
removed from the scene by an incarceration 
of twenty years in Maidstone gaol; and when 
he came out, Caffyn’s heresies seemed to him 
to require attention rather than those of the 
quakers. The first to accuse Caflyn (though 
not by name) of error respecting the person 
of Christ seems to have been Thomas Monck, 
in ‘A Cure for the cankering Error of the 
New Eutychians, 1673. As early as 1677 
we hear of a separation, amicably managed, 
in a baptist church at Spilshill, in the parish 
of Staplehurst, Kent, on account of a differ- 
ence of opinion regarding the Trinity. On 
this cardinal topic a part of the flock had 
embraced the teaching of Caffyn. There was 
room for latitude in the treatment of this 
article among the Arminian baptists, for in 
their ‘ Brief Confession ’ of March 1660 nei- 
ther the Trinity nor the Godhead of Christ 
is explicitly stated. Caffyn did not vent his 
views in any publication, but in his preach- 
ing he avoided ‘ unrevealed sublimities,’ and 
in conversation he owned his disagreement 
with material points in the Athanasian creed. 
His views, indeed, do not seem to have been 
pushed to the point of overt heresy ; but his 
expressions were susceptible of an Arian in- 
terpretation. Accordingly, Wright denounced 
him to the general baptist assembly of 1691 
as denying both the divinity andthehumanity 
of Christ, and moved for his excommunica- 
tion. What Toulmin calls Caffyn’s ‘truly 
protestant and ingenious defence’ satisfied 
the assembly. Wright returned to the charge 
in 1693, but again the assembly refused to 
censure Caffyn. Wright withdrew and pro- 
tested. The matter was agitated outside the 
assembly, and at length the Buckingham- 
shire and Northamptonshire churches de- 
manded and re-demanded (1699) a further 
trial, and the assembly agreed to go into the 
case at Whitsuntide of 1700. They fulfilled 
this promise by appointing a committee of 
eight, including four of the complainants, to 
confer with Caftyn and draw up a healing 
resolution. The committee were unanimous 
in offering a declaration (given in Toulmin, 


after Crosby) which rather evaded than de- | 
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termined the points in dispute; and the as- 
sembly recorded its satisfaction with Caffyn’s 
defence. Just before the next assembly, 
Christopher Cooper of Ashford published a 
reply to ‘The Moderate Trinitarian,’ &c., 
1699, 4to, by Daniel Allen, whose work 
seems to have inspired the mediating policy 
of the assembly's committee. Cooper charges 
Caffyn with unsoundness respecting Adam’s 
fall, Christ’s satisfaction, and the soul’s im- 
mortality ; he quotes a description of Caffyn’s 
opinions as ‘nothing but a fardel of Maho- 
metanism, Arianism, Socinianism, and Qua- 
kerism.’ At the same time he admits that 
Caffyn took pains to convert Socinians. He 
deplores the spread of Caffyn’s errors ‘in 
Kent, Sussex, and London, but especially in 
West Kent.’ When the assembly met (1701) 
the Northamptonshire churches complained 
that Caffyn had not been properly tried. The 
assembly, after debate, affirmed by a large 
majority that Caffyn’s declaration, with his 
signature to ‘the aforesaid expedient,’ was 
sufficient and satisfactory. The minority 
seceded, and formed a new connexion under 
the name of the ‘ general association,’ brand- 
ing the majority as ‘Caflinites.’ But the 
two parties came together again in 1704; 
Wright died in 1703. This is the first de- 
liberate and formal endorsement of latitu- 
dinarian opinions in the article of the Trinity 
by the collective authority of any tolerated 
section of English dissent. For the future 
of the general baptists this action was im- 
portant, Antitrinitarianism, of one type or 
another, took possession of their congrega- 
tions in the south of Engand; a ‘new con- 
nexion’ was formed, chiefly in the midlands, 
by Dan Taylor in 1770; the older body arrived 
at Socinianism (in its modified English form) 
and is now asmall remnant, with some signs 
of evangelical reaction. Caffyn’s own church 
at Horsham, though still (1886) on the as- 
sembly’s roll, has long ceased to be baptist, 
and has been known as‘ free christian ’ since 
1879. Of Caffyn’s career subsequently to 
1701 we have no account. He had left 
Southwater for Broadbridge, some two miles 
north of Horsham, in an outlying part of 
the parish of Sullington. In 1695 Matthew 
William, and Richard Caffyn were joint oc 
cupants of Broadbridge farm and mill, and 
the house is still in the hands of one of Mat- 
thew’s numerous descendants, Caffyn lived 
to a patriarchal age, dying in June 1714. 
He was buried in the churchyard at Itching- 
field on 10 June. He was succeeded in the 
ministry by his eldest son, Matthew. 
Caffyn’s works are very rare. In addition 
to those mentioned above, he published : 
1, ‘Envy’s Bitterness corrected, 1674 (?). 
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2. ‘A raging Wave foaming out its own 
shame, 1675. 8. ‘The Great Error and 
Mistake of the Quakers.’ 4. ‘The Baptist’s 
Lamentation.’ 


[Crosby’s Hist. English Baptists, 1740, lii. 116, 
280, iv. 328; Ivimey’s Hist. English Baptists, 
1811, i. 559, 1814, ii. 505 ; Toulmin’s Hist. View, 
1814, p. 308 sq.; Monthly Repos. 1827, p. 483 
sq.; Chr. Reformer, 1828, p. 65 sq. ; Smith’s Cat. 
Friends’ Books, 1867, ii.68; Smith’s Biblioth. 
Anti-Quak. 1872, pp. 99, 252, 456; Barclay’s 
Inner Life of Rel. Soc. of the Commonwealth, 
1876, pp. 95, 505; extracts from registers of 
yarious Sussex parishes; information from a 


descendant. ] A. G, 


CAHILL, DANIEL WILLIAM, D.D. 
(1796-1864), lecturer and author, third son 
of Daniel Cahill, C.E., and of his wife, 
Catherine Brett, was born at Ashfield, in the 
parish of Arless, Queen’s County, Ireland, on 
28 Noy. 1796, and received his rudimentary 
education at Ferris’s academy, Athy. He 
became a student on the lay side of Carlow 
College, with the intention of entering the 
army, but changing his views, he, on 24 Oct. 
1816, took up his residence at Maynooth,where 
he commenced a course of severe study. 
Here he passed through the classes of theo- 
logy and natural philosophy, under Dr. De- 
lahogue and Dr. John MacHale (afterwards 
archbishop of Tuam). In Hebrew and the 
cognate studies he became a great proficient, 
under Dr. Browne (afterwards bishop of 
Kilmore), Under Dr. Boylan he studied 
German, French, and Italian, becoming an 
adept scholar in all these languages. He re- 
ceived orders and was elected to the Dun- 
boyne establishment of Maynooth, where he 
spent an additional period of years in readin 
a more advanced course of theology an 
ecclesiastical history. In 1825 he was elected 
to the professorship of natural philosophy in 
Carlow College, then under the rectorship of 
the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, and his talents 
being also recognised at Rome, the degree of 
doctor of divinity was conferred on him by 
his holiness. 

In Carlow College he continued for some 
years teaching not only natural philosophy, 
but mathematics and astronomy. At be 
point, Williamstown, he conducted a semi- 
nary from 1835 to 1841. He was afterwards 
induced by many distinguished persons, de- 
sirous of having their children educatedin the 
Roman catholic faith as well asin the higher 
sciences, to remove to Prospect, Blackrock, 
near Dublin, where he remained until 1846, 

At this time he added to his other labours 
the editing ofthe ‘Dublin Telegraph.’ Mean- 
while Dr, Cahill was known as a preacher of 
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singular force and of great, yet simple, elo- 
quence, and he at last gave up the seminary 
to have more time for this occupation. Later 
in life he took to religious polemics, ana 
published many fierce attacks on the imperial 
government and the established church, in 
the shape of letters in the ‘Daily Telegraph.’ 

Having in 1853 received an invitation to 
visit the United States, he delivered a fare- 
well address in Dublin, but circumstances 
arose which prevented his departure for seve- 
ral years. Sailing from Ireland, he arrived in 
New York 24 Dec. 1859, where he delivered 
a course of astronomical lectures to crowded 
audiences. In December and January 1860-1 
he visited Boston, and gave a course of lectures, 
and then addressed large assemblies in several 
of thetowns and cities of Massachusetts. Ad- 
dresses for charitable purposes now engaged 
his attention, and he lectured and preached 
in various places in the United States and 
Canada. It is estimated that over 100,000 
dollars were thus realised from his sermons 
for numerous catholic charitable institutions. 
He died in the Carney Hospital, Boston, on 
28 Oct. 1864, and the body, after being em- 
balmed, was deposited in a vault in the 
Holyrood cemetery. Here it remained for 
twenty years, when it was sent to Ireland 
and buried in Glasnevin cemetery, Dublin, on 
9 March 1885. Cahill was six feet five inches 
in height, handsome, and of a commanding 
presence. He was the author of the following 
works: 1. ‘A Letter on the subject of the 
New Reformation,’ by W. Kinsella and D. W. 
Cahill, Carlow, 1827. 2. ‘A Letter to the 
Earl of Derby,’ 21 Oct. 1852. 8. ‘Letter to 
the Rey. J. Burns on the Adorable Sacrament 
of the Eucharist,’ Melbourne, 1854. 4. ‘ Let- 
ters addressed to several Members of the 
British Cabinet,’ and ‘Speeches on Various 
Subjects,’ Dublin, 1856. 5, ‘ Letter to Vis- 
count Palmerston relating to the alleged 
Enlistment of Irishmen in the United States 
for the British Service,’ Melbourne, 1856, 
Ms coe Holy Eucharist,’ a lecture, Albany, 

[The Lamp, 7 June 1851, p. 861, with por- 
trait, and 21 June, p. 392; The Universe, 19 Noy. 
1864, 7 and 14 March 1885; Men of the Time 
1865, p. 144; Manchester Free Library Catalogue, 
41246 to 41260; Comerford’s Collections in Kil- 
dare and Leighlin (1883), pp. 198-200.] 

G. C. B, 

CAILLAUD, JOHN (d. 1810), brigadier- 
general, was a contemporary of Stringer 
Lawrence and Clive, frequently mentioned 
by Orme in his ‘History of the Military 
Transactions of the British Nation in Hin- 
dostan.’ The earliest mention of him occurs 
in Orme’s ‘ History’ (i. 8309), where he is re- 
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ferred to as having arrived in India from 
Europe with a detachment of 247 British 
soldiers in 1758, and having shortly after- 
wards taken part in an engagement with the 
French in the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly. 
From that time until 1775, when he retired 
from the service and returned to England, 
Caillaud wasa prominent actorin thestruggle 
which ended in the establishment of the 
British power in India. He was a man of 
undaunted courage and of great readiness of 
resource. In 1758, just before the second 
and unsuccessful siege of Madras by the 
French, Caillaud was sent to Tanjore to pro- 
cure military assistance from the Raja of 
Tanjore. He made his way by sea to Tran- 
quebar in an open masiila boat, accompanied 
by only six native boatmen, and after having 
encountered a gale on his voyage, and been 
stranded during a whole night in the imme- 
diate vicinity of a fort held by the French, 
he ailcbedded: in reaching Tanjore, and with 
difficulty obtained the troops for which he had 
been sent. With these he tendered effective 
service to the besieged garrison by disturbing 
the enemy’s communications with Pondi- 
cherry. In 1759 Caillaud held for a time the 
command of the company’s troops in Madras, 
and in the same year he was appointed, on the 
recommendation of Clive, to command the 
troops in Bengal. In the following year he 
was actively employed in repelling an invasion 
of Behar by the eldest son of the emperor of 
Delhi. In 1763 he obtained the rank of 
brigadier-general, and in 1766 he was sent 
to take possession of the northern Sirkars, 
which had been ceded to the company by 
the emperor. In the performance of this 
duty he met with very slight opposition ; 
but, owing to the attitude assumed by Nizam 
Ali, the subahdar of the Dekhan, who, con- 
sidering that he had a claim upon the Sir- 
kars, threatened an invasion of the company’s 
territories in the south, Caillaud was deputed 
by the Madras authorities to Hyderabad, 
where he concluded a treaty binding the 
company to pay an annual tribute to the 
subahdar for the Sirkérs. Caillaud on his 
retirement from the service in 1775 was 
granted a pension bythecompany. He passed 
the remainder of his life as a country gentle- 
man in Oxfordshire, where he died in 1810. 

[Orme’s History of the Military Transactions 
of the British Nation in Hindostan from the 
year 1745 (4th edition, Madras, 1861); Philip- 
part’s East India Military Calendar (1824) ; 
Mill’s History of British India, vol. nO ee 


CAILLIN (7. 560), Irish saint, son of 
Niata, was descended from Rudraighe, whose 
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grandson, Fergus Mac Roigh, flourished at 
the beginning of the christian era. His 
mother was Deighe, granddaughter of Dubh- 
thach, chief poet of King Laogaire in the 
time of St. Patrick. The authority for the 
history of St. Caillin is the ancient ‘Book of 
Fenagh,’ a series of poetical rhapsodies, written 
about 1400, a copy of which with a connect- 
ing narrative in prose was made in 1516, 
This was published in 1875 by Mr. D. H. 
Kelly, with the competent aid of Mr. W. M. 
Hennessy, and from an examination of it it 
appears that the transcriber of the sixteenth 
century added a good deal which he thought 
likely to increase the veneration for his saint. 
But fortunately many of these interpolations 
are of so extravagant a character that there is 
no difficulty in distinguishing them. 
Disregarding the fables, which even in 1690 
were complained of by readers, we may gather 
the following facts of St. Caillin’s history from 
this curious repertory of ancient traditions: 
‘The descendants of Medbh and Fergus, viz. 
the children of Conmac, Ciar, and Core, grew 
and multiplied throughout Ireland. The chil- 
dren of Conmac especially werein Connaught.’ 
Those were the Conmaicne of Dunmor, kins- 
men of Caillin’s. Resolved toremedy the con- 
gestion of the population by killing each other, 
the Conmaicne would no doubt have carried 
out their plan but for the interference of St. 
Caillin. By the advice of an angel they sent 
messengers to him at Rome, whither he had 
gone for his education. Caillin came first to 
the place where his own kinsmen, the Con- 
maicne, were, ‘to prohibit their fratricide and 
enmity.’ ‘My advice to you,’ said the saint, 
‘is that you remain on the lands on which you 
at present are. I will go moreover to seek pos- 
sessions and land for you as it may be pleasing 
to God.’ St. Caillin then left Dunmor, where 
this conversation seems to have been held, and 
went to Cruachanaoi in the county of Roscom- 
mon, thence to Ardcarna, near Boyle, where 
his friend Bishop Beoaedh lived. Passing 
on to the east, he crossed the Shannon, and 
obtained land at Moynishe in the county of 
Leitrim, and finally reached Dunbaile in Magh 
Rein, afterwards and still known as Fidna- 
cha or Fenagh, so called from the wooded 
character of the country. In all these places, 
which are included in the counties of Ros- 
common, Mayo, Leitrim, and Longford, the 
Conmaicne afterwards had settlements. 
When he arrived at Dunbaile, then the 
residence of Fergna, king of Breifney, he en- 
deavoured to persuade the king to become 
a christian, but without success; the king or- 
dered his son Aedhdubh to expel St. Caillin 
and his party. The prince accordingly pro- 
ceeded to obey the order; but when he ‘found 
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the saint and his psalmists engaged in prayer 
and prostrations,’ he and his followers forth- 
with became believers. Aedhdubh was after- 
wards baptised, and then presented the fortress 
of Dunbaile to St. Caillin that he might erect 
his monastic buildings within it. The histo- 
rical accuracy of this statement is rendered 
probable by the existing remains at Fenagh. 
The ruins of St. Caillin’s Church are still to 
be seen, and traces of the stone fortress, which 
was of great extent, are still visible (PETRIB). 
The fortress was of great antiquity even in 
the sixth century, being also known as Dun- 
Conaing, from Conaing the Fearless, a prehis- 
toric king to whom its origin was ascribed. 
Enraged at his son’s conduct in not carry- 
ing out his orders, King Fergna directed his 
druids to banish the christians. Aedhdubh, 
now achristian, commanded his men to resist 
the attack, but here St. Caillin interposed, and 
the story went that he caused the druids to 
be turned into stones, which are still stand- 
ing. On the death of Fergna, who continued 
obstinate in his paganism, St. Caillin inaugu- 
rated Aedhdubh as king; but though now 
king the prince was dissatisfied with his dark 
complexion, whence his name of dubh, and re- 
quested St. Caillin to transform him into the 
likeness of St. Rioce of Innis-bo-finne. The 
saint by means of prayer complied with his 
request. Similar stories are told in the lives 
of St. Moedoc of Ferns and St. Finnchu of 
Brigown, and it may perhaps be regarded as 
a fanciful way of describing thechange for the 
better wrought in the demeanour of a pagan 
chieftain under the influence of christian 
teaching and example. When recognised as 
the teacher of the Conmaicne,Caillin bestowed 
on them as a cathach, or battle standard, a 
‘hazel cross with the top through the middle.’ 
St. Columba in like manner gave a eathach 
to the Cinel Eoghain. When Caillin’s church 
of Fenagh was built, it was a matter of im- 
portance to attach the tribe as much as pos- 
sible to it, and to make it their burial-place. 
For this purpose the body of Conall Gulban, 
the famous ancestor of Aedhdubh, was disin- 
terred, and buried again with great pomp at 
Fenagh. It is thus we may venture to in- 
terpret the story that St. Caillin raised him 
from the dead, and then buried him again. A 
remarkable cromlech still to beseen at Fenagh 
is supposed to mark the site of his grave. 
Aedhdubh (now become Aedh finn, or the 
fair, from the change already mentioned) was 
also buried there, and it is stated that nineteen 
kings lie in the burial-ground. The church 
of Fenagh also possessed relics reported to 
have come from Rome. These are stated to 
have been ‘the relics of the eleven apostles 
and of Saints Martin Lawrence and Stephen 
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the martyr, and ‘that in which they were 
preserved was the cloth that the Virgin Mary 
made, and which was around Jesus when a 
babe,’ or, as afterwards explained, ‘ when he 
was being fed.’ These objects were kept in a 
shrine, together with the crozier of the saint 
and his bell. The bell is still preserved at 
Foxford, and the shrine was in the possession 
of the late Dr. Petrie. The tribute to the 
church as ordained by King Aedh was as fol- 
lows: The king’s riding horse and his body 
raiment; the same from every chieftain; the 
same from the queen and each chieftain’s wife; 
a cow from every biatach (farmer), and from 
every chief of a bally; ascrepall (three pinginns 
or pennies) from every sheep owner; a fat cow 
out of every prey from every son of a king 
and chieftain; the same from every foster- 
son and every sister’s son of the race of Aedh. 
This tribute was due every third year. All 
the veneration attracted to Fenagh tended to 
secure the payment of the rental due to the 
institution, and the chief object of the tran- 
script of the ‘Book of Fenagh’ made in the 
sixteenth century was to substantiate the 
claim of the monastery to the tribute. 

When St. Caillin’s end approached he was 
in the church of St. Mochoemog, who was a 
kinsman, attended by St. Manchan. After 
giving directions to St. Manchan as to what 
part of the burial-ground he was to be in- 
terred in, and appointing him his successor, 
he desired that in twelve years’ time, ‘when 
his bones should be bare,’ they should be re- 
moved to his church at Fenagh. Accordingly 
they were taken up and enclosed with the 
other relics in the shrine. 

The dates of his birth and death are not 
found in the native records; but as we know 
those of his contemporaries, St. Columba, St. 
Ciaran, and the two St. Brendans, and as he 
was the grandson of Dubhthach, St. Patrick’s 
contemporary, we cannot be far wrong in as- 
suming that he flourished in the second half 
of the sixth century. His peace-loving dis- 
position is the chief characteristic emphasised 
by Caillin’s early panegyrists. His day in 
the calendar is 13 Nov. 

(Life of St. Caillin, MS. 3, 54, p. 6, Royal 
Irish Academy ; Book of Fenagh, Dublin, 1875; 
Martyrology of Donegal, p. 307 ; Book of Leinster 
(facsimile), p. 349 e; Annals of the Four Masters, 
a.D. 464, and iii. 311; Petrie’s Inquiry into the 
Origin and Use of the Round Towers of Ireland, 
pp. 444-65.] LO. 


CAIMIN or CAMIN, Satnr (d. 653), 
‘was of the race of Cathaoir Mér of Leinster’ 
(Martyrology of Donegal, translated by J, 
O'Donovan, p. 85, Dublin, 1864), his father, 
Dima, belonging to the princely house of 
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Hy-Kinselagh (or Ende-Kenselach). His 
mother’s name was Cumman, daughter of 
Dallbronach (Annals of the Four Mastere, 
1, 273, edited by O’Donovan, 2nd ed. 1856), 
who was also mother to the famous Guaire 
Aidhne, son of Colman, king of Connaught. 
Considerable doubt hangs over the relation- 
ship, inasmuch as Cumman is expressly said to 
have been blessed by St. Patrick, and to have 
given birth, in consequence of that blessing, 
to forty-seven, or, according to another ac- 
count, seventy-seven children. Plainly these 
must include her more remote posterity, 
unless indeed the whole difficulty has arisen 
from a confusion of names (see Topp, Hymns 
of the Ancient Church of Ireland, i. 90, 91, 
Dublin, 1855). St, Caimin himself appears, 
in all probability, twice in the Irish hagio- 
logy, under his own name and under that of 
Coman (Lani¢an, Ecclesiastical History of 
Ireland, iii. 11, 2nd ed., Dublin, 1829). He 
is ranked in the third order of Irish saints 
(concerning which see 20. ii. 330, 331), and 
was distinguished even in that remarkable 
company for the holiness and devotion of 
his character. He was, says an ancient re- 
cord (quoted in a note to the Martyrology 
of Donegal, p. 87), ‘in his manners and lite 
like unto Paucomius the monk.’ He with- 
drew for the more undisturbed exercise of his 
religion to the island of Inis-Cealtra (or Kel- 
tra) in Loch Deirgdheire (Lough Derg), on the 
borders of what are now the counties of Gal- 
way and Clare. There he built a church and 
attracted a numerous band of disciples. His 
asceticism was extreme. It is told of him 
that he prayed for pain as his chief wish in 
life, and that his prayer was granted ‘so 
that not one bone of him remained united 
to the other on earth, but his flesh dissolved, 
and his nerves, with the excess of every 
disease that fell upon him’ (Topp, Hymns, 
&c., p. 87). He died in 653, and was buried in 
the monastery that had grown up about him, 
The date is given either as 24 or 25 March, 
the latter having the higher authority. 

St. Caimin is stated to have written a com- 
mentary on the Psalms, some leaves of which, 
relating to the 119th Psalm, and reputed to be 
autograph, were long preserved in the Fran- 
ciscan convent at Donegal, where they were 
seen by Sir James Ware (De Seriptoribus 
Hibernia, i. 8, p. 24, Dublin, 1639). Arch- 
bishop Ussher, who also examined the manu- 
script, describes it as ‘obelis et asteriscis 
diligentissime distinctum: collatione cum 
veritate Hebraica in superiore parte cuiusque 
pagines posita, et brevibus scholis ad exte- 
riorem marginem adiectis’ (Britanniarum 
Ecclesiarum Antiquitates, p. 503, 2nd ed., 
London, 1687). ‘The manuscript in course 
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of time passed to the convent of St. Isidore 
at Rome, whence it was ultimately restored 
in 1871 to the archives of the Franciscans of 
the Irish province at Dublin (Bibliotheque de 
PEtcole des Chartes, xlvi. 844 et seq., 1885 ; 
J. T. Girperz, Facsimiles of the National 
Manuscripts of Ireland, iv. 2, Introd. p. 112, 
1884). From the specimen given by Gilbert 
(Append. plate xxii.) it is clear that whatever 
the authorship of the glosses, the manuscript 
is decidedly later than St. Caimin’s time. 


[Authorities cited, and Colgan’s Acta Sancto- 
rum Hibernie, pp. 746, 747.] Ralene 


CAIN, RHYS (16th cent.), a Welsh poet 
of the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
was born at Trawsfynydd in Merioneth- 
shire, a village on the river Cain, whence he 
took his surname. Several poems by him 
are preserved in the Department of Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum. They consist 
chiefly of englynion and of complimentary 
poems addressed to various persons; among 
these last is one to William Morgan, bishop 
of St. Asaph, ‘on his translating the Bible 
into Welsh.’ Some of these poems are dated, 
the dates ranging from about 1570 to 1600 ; 
that to Bishop Morgan may be assigned to 
1588, the date of the appearance of the Welsh 
Bible in print. Rhys Cain is said also to 
have been a painter as well as a poet. 


[Brit. Mus, Add. MSS. 14874, 14965, 14973-8, 
24980.] A. M. 


CAINNECH or CANNICUS, Saint 
(d. 598 ?), abbot of Achadh-bo, and the 
patron saint from whom Kilkenny (Cill- 
Cainnech) receives its name, has been gene- 
rally identified with the more famous St. Ken- 
neth or Kenny, to whom so many Scotch 
churches have been dedicated. Most of the 
early authorities state that he died between 
598 and 600 a.D., at the age of eighty-four. 
This gives from 514 to 516 as the year of his 
birth (cf., however, the Annales Ultonienses, 
A.D. 497-574, and Ann. Buelliani, which seem 
to preserve a slightly different tradition, a.D. 
526-98). 

Cainnech belonged to the tribe of the Corca- 
Dalann in the northern part of Ireland (see 
Trish version of Nennius, note to p. 264), 
According to Ussher and the manuscript lives 
his father was Laydech, a famous poet of this 
family, and his mother Melda of another 
race (but cf. Martyr. of Don. 11 Oct.) He 
was born in the district of Ciannachta—now 
Keenaght in the county of Derry—where, 
centuries after his death (1458 a.p.), the 
superior of his principal church at Druma- 
chose was still called the ‘Comarb of St. 
Cannice’ (‘ Vit. Can.’ in Act. SS, 11 Oct.; 
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Annals Four Masters, sub annis 1056, 1090, 
&e.; Reeves, Eccles, Antig.p.374). Cainnech 
is said to have been brought up in his mother’s 
country. From Ireland he is reported to have 
passed on to Wales, and there to have studied 
under an abbot named Docus, who is gene- 
rally identified with the famous St. Cadoc 
of Llancarvan, cousin of St. David and a 
member of the great triad of early Welsh 
saints (see the so-called TrrecHan’s Cata- 
logue, ap. Happan and Srvsss, 11. pt. ii.) 
From Wales the legend carries him to Italy, 
a journey which Dr. Forbes thinks is probably 
founded on fact; at all events such a pilgrim- 
age is by no means an uncommon incident 
in the lives of early Irish saints. We now 
reach an era in Cainnech’s life to which it is 
possible to assign something like fixed dates. 
In the life of St. Finnian (Conean, A. SS., 
23 Feb. p. 395), we read that he studied 
under this saint in the newly founded monas- 
tery at Clonard in Meath, where so many 
of the greatest Irish saints of the century 
were living about the same time. Here 
Cainnech probably renewed or commenced his 
friendship with Columba, the two St. Kierans, 
the two Brandans, and Mobhi Clareneach. 
The date of this sojourn at Clonard, if strictly 
contemporaneous with that of Columba, may 
be referred to c. 543 a.D. (REEVES, St. Co- 
lumba, Xxxv); in any case it cannot have 
been later than 548 a.D., in which year St. 
Finnian died (4A. F. M., but see note 2). 
From Clonard Cainnech seems to have passed 
with his friends Comgall, Kieran, and Co- 
lumba to the great school of Mobhi Clare- 
neach at Glasnevin on the Finglass, near 
Dublin (Vita Columbe v. ap. Cotean, Tr. 
Thau. p. 896); and of his residence here a 
story has been preserved which wellillustrates 
his loveof learning. Cainnech’s stay at this 
place may be fixed about the year of Mobhi’s 
death (644.4.D.) In 561 4.p, Columba crossed 
over to Scotland ; and from this time Cain- 
nech’s name occurs not unfrequently in con- 
nection with that of his great contemporary. 
The traditions of Iona in Adamnan’s time 
still spoke of Cainnech’s visits to Iona (Vita 
Adaman. i. c. 4). The same authority tells us 
that Cainnech was one of the ‘four hol 

founders of monasteries’ that came to visit 
Columba in Hinba. This must have been 
before 576, in which year St. Brendan of 
Clonfert died (A. F. M. p. 209). The same 
saints were present when St. Brendan saw 
the miraculous globe of fire hovering over the 
head of St. Columba in Hinba (Adama. iii. c. 
17). From the life of St. Comgall we learn 
that Cainnech was one of Columba’s three 
companions at the conversion of the Pictish 
king Brude (‘ Vit. Comgalli, 4, SS. 10 May, 
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p. 587). Some time during the course of these 
years Cainnech must have founded his great 
monastery ‘quod Latine Campulus Bovis 
dicitur, Scotice vero Achadh-bou’ (Adamn. 
ii. c. 12), ie. Aghaboe in Queen’s County. 
The date of this foundation appears to have 
been before 577 A.D. (Dict. of Chr. Biog. i. 
382). There do not seem to be any mate- 
rials for fixing the year in which Cainnech 
founded his church at Kilkenny. It must 
have been in the latter part of his life that 
he formed his friendship for St. Pelcherius 
(Mochoemoc), more especially as, from the 
context, it would appear that the intimacy 
of thetwo saints was already established when 
Failbhe Flann (d. 633) was reigning at Cashel 
oe Pul.’ A. SS. 13 March, pp. 280-8). 

ainnech is said to have died on 11 Oct. 598 
(? 600). Of all the stories connected with his 
name perhaps the one best worth preserving 
is that which tells how he persuaded St. 
Fintan of Clonenagh to relax the harshness 
of his rule towards the monks under him 
(Cotean, A. SS. 17 Feb. p. 350). 

According to Dr. Forbes, Cainnech is the 
favourite Irish saint in Scotland, with the 
single exception of St. Bridget. The ‘ Mar- 
tyrology of Donegal’ assigns him a church 
at Killrymont (St. Andrews), which appears 
to have beena very old foundation (cf.Sroxss, 
the Leabhar Breac gloss on Angus the Cul- 
dee, 156). Other churches dedicated to Cain- 
nech are to be found in the island of Tiree in 
theruined chapel of Kil-Chennich, from which 
two neighbouring farms draw their names to 
this day ( Ulst. Journal of Archeology, 1854, 
pp. 234-5) ; Kil-Chainnech in Iona, Kil- 
chenzie in Ayr, Inchkenneth and Cambusken- 
neth (for a fuller list see ForBrs, Kalendar of 
Scottish Saints, p. 297). Cainnech is said to 
have written out a copy of the four gospels 
in the island of Crie, near Roscrea; and this 
work (called ‘Glass-Kynnis’) was still pre- 
served in the days of one of Cainnech’s bio- 
graphers quoted by Ussher (Antig. p. 495). 
Jt is much to be regretted that the life of this 
saint contains so little on which absolute re- 
liance can be placed, and that the few details 
collected above from various sources must 
share in the uncertainty common to nearly 
all the records of the early Irish saints. His 
name occurs in the seventh or eighth century 
document known as Tirechan’s ‘ Catalogue,’ 
immediately after that of St. Columba. 


[Vita Cannici, privately printed by the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde from the Codex Salmaticensis at 
Brussels ; Colgan’s Acta Sanctorum, pp. 112, 190, 
&c.; Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, 11 Oct. pp. 642— 
646 ; Reeves’s Vita Adamnani, pr. xxxv, &c. text 
and notes ; Forbes’s Kalendar of Scottish Saints, 
pp. 25, 106, 297, &c.; Reeves’s Culdees, p. 33; 
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Annals of the Four Masters (ed. O’Donovan), i. 
698; Tighernac, the Ulster Annals and Annales 
Buelliani, ap. O’Conor’s Scriptores Rerum Hi- 
bernicarum, vols. ii. and iv.; Ussher, De Anti- 
quit. Eccles, Brit.; Colgan’s Trias Thaumaturga, 
p. 146, &.; J. H. Todd’s Martyrology of Done- 
gal, p. 271; Journal of Royal Hist. and Archeol. 
Society of Ireland, iv. 201-4; Hennessey’s Chro- 
nicon Scotorum (Rolls Ser.), p. 67; Lanigan’s 
Kecles. Hist. of Ireland, ii. 200; Ulster Journal 
of Archeology, 1854 (ii.); Ware’s Antiquities 
(ed. 1725), p. 1387; Stowe Missal (ninth and 
tenth cent.), ed. Warenne; Drummond Missal, 
ed. Forbes. The references to the various con- 
temporary Irish saints are given according to 
their lives in the Bollandist or Colgan’s Acta 
Sanctorum (A. SS.) Two manuscript lives of 
Cainnech may be found in the Bodleian Library, 
Rawlinson B 4865, ff. 128 6-34; and Rawlinson 
B 606, ff. 145-9 6. Another life is preserved in 
the so-called Codex Kilkenniensis of Primate 
Marsh’s library at Dublin.] ZT. A, A. 


CAIRNCROSS, ALEXANDER (d. 
1701), archbishop of Glasgow, was descended 
from the ancient family of Cairncross of Cow- 
mull, For some time he followed the trade 
of a dyer in the Canongate of Edinburgh. 
Subsequently he became parson of Dumfries, 
where he remained till 1684, when by the 
recommendation of the Duke of Queensberry 
he was promoted to the see of Brechin, from 
which he was in a few months promoted to 
that of Glasgow. Having incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the lord chancellor, the Earl of 
Perth, he was in January 1687 removed from 
the see, but after the revolution he obtained 
the notice of the new powers, and in 1693 
was made bishop of Raphoe in Ireland, where 
he continued till his death, 14 May 1701. By 
will he left 207. to the poor of the parish of 
Raphoe, and the tenth part of his personal 
estate to the episcopal clergy of the kingdom 
of Scotland. He was buried in the cathedral 
of Raphoe. 

[Registrum Episcopatus Brechinensis (Banna- 
tyne Club, 1856), p. 141 (App.) 79; Keith’s Scot- 
tish Bishops (Russell), 168, 268-9 ; Ware’s Works 
(Harris), 1. 277.] Abate del 


CAIRNCROSS, ROBERT (d. 1544), 
abbot of Holyrood, afterwards bishop of Ross, 
was descended from the ancient family of 
Balmashannar, Forfarshire, which had been 
seated there as early as the time of Robert II. 
He was provost of the collegiate church of 
Corstorphine, and one of the king’s chaplains. 
On 5 Sept. 1528 he was nominated treasurer 
on the downfall of the Earl of Angus. Know- 
ing that the abbot of Holyrood was on the 
point of death, he, according to Buchanan, 
wagered a large sum with James V that he 
would not present him to the first vacant 
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benefice, when the king, quite well aware of 
what he referred to, accepted and won the 
wager. On suspicion of favouring the cause 
of the Douglases he lost the treasurership 
almost as soon as he obtained it, although 
he again held it from 1537 to 1589, On 
23 June of the latter year he was admitted 
to the see of Ross, and shortly afterwards 
received in commendam the abbacy of Fern, 
the dilapidated state of which his wealth was 
expected to repair. On the death of the king 
he was appointed one of the lords of the 
council to the governor, the Earl of Arran, 
when he joined in opposing the treaty of 
peace with England. He died in April 1544. 
He is the subject of two epigrams by George 
Buchanan. 


[Keith’s Scottish Bishops, pp. 190-1; Craw- 
ford’s Officers of State, pp. 371-2; Haig and 
Brunton’s Senators of the College of Justice, pp. 
45-6.] ens EL 


CAIRNECH, Sarnr (d. 539 ?), whose 
name does not appear in the ‘Felire’ of Angus 
the Culdee, was, according to the account pre- 
served in the book of Ballimote (compiled 
cir’. 1890), the son of Sarran, so-called king of 
Britain, by Babona, daughter of Loarn, king 
of Alban. This Loarn was the son of Erc, and 
one of the four leaders of the first Scots colony 
to Argyll (ez. 495) (Chronicles of Picts and 
Scots, p. 18). Babona’s sister Ere seems to 
have married Muredach, grandson of Neil of 
the nine hostages (d. 405?), and so became 
the mother of the great Irish king, Mucer- 
tach MacErca (504-527), who was thus cousin 
to St. Cairnech. This genealogy exactly corre- 
sponds with the other Irish traditions as to 
Mucertach’sancestry(Annals of FourMasters, 
i, 175), and, if we accept it as genuine, it gives 
us the materials for fixing the era of St. Cair- 
nech, whom we may infer to have been a little 
younger than his cousin, who was certainly 
a grown man at the battle of Ocha (478 a.D.) 
Mucertach’sgrandfather and great-uncle were 
both alive in 464, and we shall probably not 
be far wrong if we place the birth of this 
Irish king at somewhere about 465, and 
that of his cousin Cairnech about 460. As, 
however, Loarn seems to have reigned be- 
tween 495 and 505, we must suppose that 
the book of Ballimote calls him king of Alban 
proleptically. 

According to the legend alluded to above, 
Cairnech was harassed in his monastery by 
his brother, King Luirig, who, however, is 
at last slain through the instrumentality of 
Mucertach. Cairnech then attends a great 
synod at Tours, where he is given the ‘ chief- 
tainship of the martyrsof the world” From 
Gaul Cairnech passes over first to Cornwall 
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and then to Ireland, to which country he 
goes to prepare the way for Mucertach. Here 
we read that he became first bishop of Tem- 
har (Tara) and the Clan O’Neil, his former 
designation having been ‘Bishop of Tours 
and Cornwall’ (Britain-Cornn). These events 
may have taken place about 604, when Mucer- 
tach MacErca became king of Ireland (An- 
nals of Four Masters, i.165, with which, how- 
ever, cf, TIGHERNAC, A.D. 509, and Ann. Ult. 
512). Lastly we read that Cairnech became 
‘first monk of Erin and the first Brehon of 
the men of Erin also.’ Here, as in the former 
quotation, where St. Cairnech is styled bishop 
of Cornwall, it is impossible not at least to 
suspect a confusion with his namesake, the 
friend of St. Patrick. But, whether strictly 
historical or no, there can be little doubt that 
an extremely ancient tradition has coupled 
together the names Cairnech and Mucertach 
(see Repyns’s quotation from manuscript 
account of Mucertach’s death, ADAMNAN, 
xciv. &c.) Even so early as the eleventh 
century there was a set of Irish verses cur- 
rent purporting to contain Cairnech’s pro- 
phecy or narrative of his cousin’s fate (T1e- 
HERNAC, 183; Annals of Four Masters,i.173), 
In an early Irish poem we have a somewhat 
detailed account of St. Cairnech’s friendship 
with his aunt Erc, who gave him Druim- 
Tighean (Drumleene, W. of Lough Foyle) in 
fullpossession. From this document Dr. Todd 
has attempted to fix the year of Cairnech’s 
death (539). 

{Chronicle of Picts and Scots, ed. Skene, 
52, 56; Irish Nennius, ed. Todd, 178-92, ci-cx; 
Annals of the Four Masters, ed. O'Donovan ; 
Tighernac’s Annals and the Annales Ultonienses 
are quoted from O’Conor’s Rerum Hibernicarum 
Seriptores, of which collection they form part of 
vol. iii.; Adamnan’s Vita Columbe, ed. Reeves; 
Colgan’s Acta Sanctorum, 781-3; Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, i. 883; Hardy’s Catalogue, 
i, 46-7.] As As 

CAIRNES, DAVID (1645-1722), de- 
fender of Londonderry, was born in 1645. 
He was a lawyer in the city, and a person 
of considerable property and influence. On 
the approach of Tyrconnell’s troops against 
Londonderry in December 1688, he advised 
the citizens to concert measures for its de- 
fence. On the 11th he was sent to London 
to ask assistance on its behalf from the Irish 
Society of London and William III. He 
was detained for several months in London 
before obtaining success in his mission, but 
at last returned on 11 April 1689 with 
special instructions from the king in time 
to thwart a design that had been enter- 
tained of delivering up the city. He was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel of a regiment, and 
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took a prominent part in its defence until it 
was relieved in the following August. At 
the conclusion of the war he was chosen mem- 
ber of parliament for Londonderry, which he 
continued to represent till the year 1703. 
He was also appointed recorder, and held 
various other offices. He died in 1722, and 
was buried in the cathedral church. 

[Wills’s Illustrious Irishmen; Hempton’s His- 
tory of Londonderry; Derriana.} T. F. H. 


CAIRNES, JOHN ELLIOT (1828-1875), 
economist, was born at Castle Bellingham, 
co. Louth, 26 Dec. 1823. He was the sixth 
child and eldest surviving son of William 
Cairnes by his wife, Mary Anne eer 
His father was partner in a brewery in Castle 
Bellingham, and two years after the son’s 
birth took a brewery in Drogheda. When 
eight years old the boy was sent to a pee A 
school at Kingstown, and at fourteen or fif- 
teen was placed with a clergyman named 
Hutton at Chester. Mr. Hutton thought him 
a dull boy, and told his father that he was 
unfit for college. He was therefore placed 
in his father’s house at Drogheda, and stayed 
there three years, during which he learnt some 
chemistry, and became intimate with a young 
man named La Bart. La Bart’s influence 
drew him for a time towards Calvinism, and 
the young men held prayer meetings together, 
while Cairnes also began to develope intellec- 
tual tastes. He read Gibbon and many other 
books, and gradually took a dislike to busi- 
ness. His desire to go to college now led 
to a coolness with his father, which lasted 
for some years. His father, however, made 
him a small allowance, upon which he lived 
at Trinity College, Dublin. He graduated as 
B.A. in 1848, and as M.A. in 1854. He led 
a desultory life for some time, studying che- 
mistry occasionally, and at one time entered 
an engineer’s office at Galway. Here he be- 
came acquainted with Professor Nesbitt of 
Queen’s College, Galway. Nesbitt turned his 
attention to political economy, and advised 
him to compete for the Whately professorship 
of political economy at Dublin. He won this 
upon an examination in 1856, and held it for 
the regular term of five years. He delivered 
his first course of lectures in the Hilary term 
of 1857, and published them in the same year 
as ‘The Character and Logical Method of 
Political Economy’ (second edition in 187 5). 
In 1859 he was appointed professor of poli- 
tical economy and jurisprudence in Queen’s 
College, Galway. Ve had been called to the 
Irish bar in the Michaelmas term 1857, but. 
never seriously practised. In 1860 he injured 
his knee by an accident in hunting, the con- 
sequences of which were ultimately fatal to 
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his health. He visited Aix-les-Bains the 
same year, and was apparently cured, but the 
mischief reappeared and gradually became 
worse. In 1860 he married Eliza Charlotte, 
daughter of George Henry Minto Alexander, 
officiating judge at Banda, India. Her sister 
was the wife of his great friend, Professor 
Nesbitt. In 1862 he established his reputa- 
tion by his work on ‘The Slave Power,’ the 
most powerful defence of the cause of the 
Northern states ever written. It madeagreat 
\mpression both in England and America (a 
second edition, ‘greatly enlarged, with a new 
preface,’ appeared in 1863). In 1865 he 
settled at Mill Hill, near London, where the 
dampness of the situation was very preju- 
dicial to his health. In 1866 he was appointed 
professor of political economy in University 
College, London. Renewed attacks of ill 
health in the shape of rheumatic gout forced 
him to pay several visits to foreign baths. A 
severe operation in 1868 gave him some relief, 
but he was in time completely crippled. In 
the spring of 1870 he settled at Lee, near 
Blackheath, and two years later at Kidbrooke 
Road, Blackheath. Here he remained for the 
rest of his life, becoming by degrees a more 
hopeless invalid, but never losing his cheer- 
fulness or his intellectual vigour. He was a 
near neighbour and a warm friend of J.S. 
Mill, and was especially intimate with the 
late Henry Fawcett and Mr. L. H. Courtney, 
both of whom constantly visited him. Through 
them and other friends, as well as by his oc- 
casional writings, he exercised considerable 
political influence. He was deeply interested 
in questions of national education in Ireland, 
being always astrong advocate of united edu- 
cation. He took an energetic part in the op- 
position to the supplementary charter of the 
Queen’s Colleges in 1865-6, which was ul- 
timately pronounced invalid by the master 
of the rolls. He also did much to inspire 
the successful opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme of an Irish university in 1873. During 
this time he contemplated a book upon the 
economical history of Ireland, and upon find- 
ing the task too much for his strength worked 
up the fragments, together with various pa- 
pers upon the education question, into a vo- 
lume called ‘ Political Essays,’ published in 
1873. In that year appeared also a volume 
of ‘ Essays on Political Economy, Theoretical 
and Applied,’ containing some articles upon 
the change in the value of gold which had 
originally been published in ‘ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine.’ The predictions in these articles were 
remarkably verified by the statistical re- 
searches of Professor Stanley Jevons made 
gome years later in ignorance of Cairnes’s 
speculations. A remarkable book, entitled 
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‘Some Leading Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy newly explained,’ appeared in 1874. 
Inthe same year the honorary degree of LL.D. 
was conferred upon him by the university of 
Dublin, though he was unable to present him- 
self to receive it. Cairnes at the time of his 
death was undoubtedly at the head of living 
economists. Although in the main a follower 
of J. 8. Mill, and therefore of the so-called 
orthodox school, he was a strikingly original 
thinker, and did more than any one else to de- 
velope the doctrine which he accepted. His 
statement of the wages fund theory is par- 
ticularly worth notice. In private life he was 
a man of singular charm of conversation, even 
when quite disabled physically. He died, 
afterlong suffering, borne with heroic patience, 
on 8 July 1875, leaving a widow and three 
children, 

Besides the works above mentioned the 
following have been published separately: 
1, ‘The Southern Contederacy and the Slave 
Trade, a correspondence between Professor 
C. and G. M‘Henry (reprinted from the Daily 
News), with introduction by G. B. Wheeler,’ 
1863. 2. ‘Who are the CantersP’ (No. 3 of 
a series of tracts published by the Ladies’ 
Emancipation Society), 1863. 3. ‘Hngland’s 
Neutrality in the American Contest,’ re- 
printed, with additions, from ‘Macmillan’s 
Magazine,’ 1864. 4. ‘ University Education 
in Ireland, a letter to J. S. Mill,’ 1866. 
5. ‘University Education in Ireland,’ re- 
printed from the ‘Theological Review,’ 1866. 
6. ‘Woman Suffrage,’ a reply to Goldwin 
Smith, reprinted from ‘Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine’ of September 1874. He published many 
articles in the ‘Fortnightly Review,’ his last 
contribution being an interesting criticism of 
‘Mr. Herbert Spencer on Social Evolution’ 
in the numbers for Jan. and Feb. 1875. 

[Information from Mrs. Cairnes; Times, 8 July 
1875 (article by L. H. Courtney) ; H. Fawcett in 
Fortnightly Review for August 1876; personal 
knowledge. | L. 8. 

CAIRNS, HUGH McCALMONT, first 
Earn Carrns (1819-1885), belonged to a 
family of Cairns, of Scotch origin, which mi- 
grated from Kirkcudbright to the north of 
Treland in the time of James I, and was there 
of some distinction. A baronetcy, which soon 
became extinct, was conferred upon an Alex- 
ander Cairns for service under Marlborough. 
Hugh Cairns was the second son of William 
Cairns of Cultra, county Down, formerly a 
captain in the 47th regiment of foot, by his 
wife Rose Anna, daughter of Hugh Johnson. 
He was born in December 1819, and was edu- 
cated first at Belfast Academy and afterwards 
at Trinity College, Dublin. His father at 
this time designed him for holy orders, but the 
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Rev. George Wheeler, afterwards rector of 
Ballysax, who was his tutor, strongly urged 
that Cairnsshould be bred tothe law. Cairns’s 
own bent was decidedly in the same direction. 
He took a first class in classics and his B.A. 
degree in 1838, and then came to England to 
prepare for the bar. He was called to the 
bar by the benchers of the Middle Temple in 
January 1844, andshortly afterwards‘ migrat- 
ed’ to Lincoln’s Inn, Inchancery he read in 
the chambers of Mr. Richard Malins, after- 
wards vice-chancellor; and it was in those of 
Mr. Thomas Chitty, the well-known special 
pleader, of King’s Bench Walk, that he read 
at common law. His original intention had 
been to return to Ireland, but upon the advice 
of Mr. Malins he determined to remain in 
England. He came to London without influ- 
ence or connection, and yet his opportunities 
of successcame early. His first briefwas given 
him by Mr. Gregory of Bedford Row, who re- 
mained his firm client till he quitted the bar. 
His practice, once begun, grew rapidly. Yet 
constitutionally he was diffident and at first 
so nervous asa speaker that he thought him- 
self unfit for anything but chamber practice 
and conveyancing. In July 1852 he entered 
parliament as member for Belfast, and con- 
tinued to represent that town as long as he 
remained at the bar. In 1856 he was made a 
Q.C. and a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
elected to practise in Vice-chancellor Wood’s 
court. In February 1858, when Lord Derby 
took office, he was appointed solicitor-general 
and knighted, and from this time enjoyed an 
enormous practice. He wasemployed inmany 
ecclesiastical cases, in which his opinions are 
still valued, and in Scotch and Irish appeals, 
and on various occasions, such as the Wind- 
ham lunacy case and the case of the Alex- 
andra, he made very successful appearances 
before juries at nisi prius. At this time his 
health, never very good, was tried to the ut- 
most by his professional labours; it was his 
habit to refuse all briefs for Saturdays and to 
take that day as a holiday, often in the hunt- 
ing-field, while in his long vacations he annu- 
ally recruited his vigour on the Scotch moors. 

But from 1858 he became a conspicuous 
figure in public life. His first great success 
was on 14 May 1858, in the debate upon Card- 
well’s motion to censure Lord Ellenborough’s 
Oude despatch, and this speech was subse- 
quently published (Lord Ellenborough was 
at the time lord president of the Board 
of Control). In the following session he 


to real estate and another to establish a 
land registry, and his speeches in bringing 
them in produced a very favourable im- 
pression. Of his subsequent speech on the 
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Reform Bill (22 March 1859) Mr. Dis- 
raeli, in his official letter of the day to 
the queen, says: ‘Two of the greatest 
speeches ever delivered in parliament, by Sir 
Edward Lytton and the solicitor-general, Sir 
Hugh Cairns, Cairns devoted an hour to a ~ 
reply to Lord John’s resolution and to a vindi- 
cation of the government bill, which charmed 
every one by its lucidity and controlled every 
one by its logic’ (Martin, Life of the Prince 
Consort, iv. 411). He also spoke with good 
effect, persuasively and pointedly, in the 
‘Charles and Georges’ debate. In 1860, upon 
the motion for an address to the crown upon 
the French commercial treaty, Cairnsaccepted 
it, with criticisms, on behalf of his party; andin 
1865,on Mr. Monsell’s Roman Catholic Oaths 
Bill, he moved an amendment to secure 
rotestant government and worship in the 
nited Kingdom, which was supported by 
Mr. Disraeli and defeated by the government 
by a majority of only nineteen. He also 
spoke on 23 Feb. 1864 on the right of the 
government to detain ships, with reference to 
the confederate privateers, and this speech 
was subsequently published. When the con- 
servatives returned to power in 1866 and Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly was no longer available as at- 
torney-general, that office was, without ques- 
tion, conferred on Cairns, and at the same 
time Lord Derby arranged with Lord Chelms- 
ford that the lord-chancellorship was to be 
held by him only temporarily, and that he 
should in time make way for Cairns as his 
successor. Cairns’s health, however, failed 
him under the stress of double duties, and 
when in October a vacancy occurred in the 
court of chancery, for the first time durin 
fourteen years, by the retirement of Sir J. 
Knight-Bruce, he became the colleague of 
Lord-justice Turner asa lord-justice of appeal 
A peerage was at the same time oak hit 
his party being desirous of retaining his great 
parliamentary services, but it was refused on 
the ground of want of means to support a 
title. Indeed the loss of income which he 
suffered by this promotion was very great. A 
wealthy relative, however, came to his assist- 
ance, and when the government, standing in 
need of an accession of strength in the House 
of Lords, renewed the offer in February 1867, 
it was accepted, and Cairns was created a 
privy-councillor and Baron Cairns of Gar- 
moyle, co. Antrim. He now took a very 
active part in the discussions upon the Reform 


E Bill, and made no less than twenty-f 
introduced two bills, one to simplify titles | : oon 


speeches on it. His resistance on one occasion 
went the length even of opposing his own 
party, and on 29 July he carried by a large 
majority against Lord Malmesbury, who had 
the conduct of the bill in the lords during 
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Lord Derby’s illness, an amendment to raise 
the lodger qualification from 102. to 15l. 
Thegovernment accepted this, butafterwards, 
on Earl Russell’s motion, the 102. qualifica- 
tion was restored in committee and accepted 
by Lord Derby on 6 Aug. Cairns also car- 
ried, by 253 to 204, a motion in favour of 
the protection of minorities by means of the 
cumulative vote. In the same session he 
made an important speech, being always a 
champion of the protestant church in Ire- 
land, against Earl Russell’s motion for an 
address for a royal commission on the reve- 
nues of the Irish church. In February 1868 
Lord Derby resigned office through ill-health, 
and Mr. Disraeli became prime minister, and 
in forming his ministry summarily passed 
over Lord Chelmsford and appointed Cairns 
lord-chancellor, Although this was accord- 
ing at any rate to the spirit of Lord Derby’s 
agreement with him in 1866, Lord Chelmsford 
was exceedingly indignant, complained of 
being dismissed ‘with less courtesy than if 
he had been a butler,’ and appealed to Lord 
Derby, who, however, confirmed Mr. Disraeli’s 
view of the matter. In 1877 Cairns, as a sort 
of reparation, appointed Lord Chelmsford’s 
son, Alfred Henry Thesiger [q.v.], a lord-jus- 
tice of theappeal court. On the defeat of the 
conservatives at the general election, Cairns 
resigned with Mr. Disraeli, and after Lord 
Derby’s death (23 Oct. 1869) led the opposi- 
tion in the House of Lords. His resistance to 
the disestablishment of the Irish church was 
vigorous and tenacious. His speech on Mr. 
Gladstone’s Suspensory Bill was printed and 
widely circulated, and in 1868 the bill, al- 
though carried by large majorities in the 
House of Commons, was thrown out by the 
lords by 192 to 97. On 20 July 1869, when 
the Irish Church Bill was returned to the 
lords, as re-amended by the commons, Cairns 
moved and carried by a majority of seventy- 
eight that the lords do insist on their amend- 
ments to the preamble of the bill, to which the 
commons ed disagreed, But the resulting 
constitutional strain was great, and when 
on the 22nd Cairns heard, within an hour of 
the debate, that the government was willing 
to offer then and there acceptable conces- 
sions, which must be taken or refused before 
the debate began and could not afterwards 
be renewed, he took upon himself the respon- 
sibility of ending the struggle between the 
houses, and agreed with Lord Granville to 
withdraw his opposition. This, however, had 
to be done without consulting his party, and 
they were much aggrieved at this apparent 
vacillation, until Cairns cleared the matter 
up by sending round to his followers a circu- 
lar on 24 July. Not long after this he re- 
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signed the leadership of the conservative 
party in the House of Lords, but he resumed 
1t in 1870, Lord Salisbury being then too 
little in harmony with his party to lead it 
with success, and he energetically opposed 
the Irish Land Bill in that year. He was at 
this time acting also as a law lord on House 
of Lords’ appeals, although on resigning in 
December 1868 he had declined Lord Hather- 
ley’s invitation to him to resume his place as 
a lord-justice of appeal. He also acted as 
arbitrator, in conjunction with Lord Salis- 
bury, under the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company’s Act, and also in another 
most intricate arbitration upon the affairs of 
the Albert Life Insurance Company in 1871. 
Consequently about this time he found his 
health considerably impaired, and was obliged 
to spend some time at Mentone, and during 
his absence the leadership of the conservative 
peers was undertaken by the Duke of Rich- 
mond. He was in his place, however, to speak 
upon the triple treaty of England, France, 
and Prussia to secure the independence of Bel- 
gium (August 1870), and healso very energeti- 
cally opposed the appointment of Sir Robert 
Collier to a seat on the judicial committee of 
the privy council as a colourable evasion of 
the law. Although he was in opposition 
when the Judicature Act was passed, he had 
been chairman of the committee on judica- 
ture reform, which reported in 1869, and was 
lord chancellor when the act came into ope- 
ration, and had a large share in the passing 
of the act. It was on his initiative that 
Lord Selborne’s bill of 18738, which had dis- 
placed the House of Lords as the ultimate 
court of appeal, was amended by allowing 
an appeal from the supreme court to the 
House of Lords, The name of the supreme 
court, however, remained unchanged, so that 
though in name supreme it is not so in fact. 
In this as in much other legislation Cairns 
and Lord Selborne, who had always been 
rivals in politics and at the bar, worked 
together with mutual trust and confidence. 
It was practically by their agreement that 
the Married Women’s Property Act of 1882 
was passed ; and with Lord Selborne’s sanc- 
tion Cairns brought to a successful issue the 
Conveyancing Acts of 1881 and 1882 and 
the Settled Land Act of 1882. Though thus 
responsible for most important legal changes, 
the only act which bears Cairns’s name is 
one, now repealed, to enable the court of 
chancery to give damages in lieu of specific 
performance or an injunction. 

When the conservatives took office after 
the general election of 1874, Cairns was lord- 
chancellor in Mr. Disraeli’s government. In 
that year he introduced the Real Property 
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(Vendors and Purchasers) Act as a pendant 
to the Real Property Limitation Act, and in 
1879 the Irish University Bill, in substitution 
for that introduced by the O’Conor Don. He 
was created in September 1878 Viscount Gar- 
moyle and Earl Cairns in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom; but after the conservative 
defeat and his resignation in 1880 he played 
a comparatively retired part in public life. 
He often, however, powerfully criticised the 
liberal government on various points of its 
policy, especially the Transvaal question, and 
his speech on this was published. On the 
death of the Earl of Beaconsfield there was 
a considerable desire on the part of a portion 
of the conservative party that Cairns and not 
Lord Salisbury should succeed to the leader- 
ship, but neither health nor years fitted Cairns 
for that task. After this date he appeared 
rarely in debate, and still more rarely to hear 
appeals. His health, never strong, had long 
“been failing. At one time he was kept alive 
only by breathing special inhalations for asth- 
matic disorders; latterly he was very deaf. 
He spent much time on the Riviera, and in 
1878 built himself a house at Bournemouth, 
where he died 2 April 1885 of congestion of 
the lungs, and was buried 8 April. He was 
made LL.D. of Cambridge in 1862, D.C.L. of 
Oxford in 1863, and was also LL.D. of 
Dublin University and chancellor from 1867. 
He married, 9 May 1856, Mary Harriet, 
eldest daughter of John MacNeile of Park- 
mount, co. Antrim, by whom he had five sons 
and two daughters. The eldest son dying 
shortly after his birth, the second, Arthur 
William (1861-1890),the third, Herbert John 
(1863-1905), and the fourth, Wilfred Dallas 
(4.1865), succeeded in turn to the peerage. 
Cairns was contessedly the first lawyer of 
his time ; his especial characteristic was lu- 
cidity. Without any great parade of case- 
law, he would exhaust the argument from 
principle and only in conclusion illustrate it 
by citing a fewdecisions. Asa judge hedid 
not explain the process by which his mind 
had been persuaded, but adhered to strict 
reasoning, his mind working like a logical 
machine, Asa speaker he was very cold and 
unimpassioned, though in public addresses 
there were traces of repressed fire; but he 
invariably produced personally an impression 
of the chillest austerity. He was believed 
to have but one human weakness, namely, 
for immaculate bands and tie in court and 
for a flower in his coat at parties. His clas- 
sical and literary attainments were great, 
but if he had any humour—Lord Coleridge 
in his obituary speech to the lords, 13 April 


1885, pronounced it keen—it was assiduously | 


concealed. He was an evangelical churchman 
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of great piety. Like Lords Selborne and 
Hatherley he was a Sunday-school teacher 
almost all hislife. He was a frequent chairman 
of meetings at Exeter Hall and of missionary 
meetings. Addresses of his on such occa- 
sions were published, one on the Irish church 
in 1864, another on the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in 1881. He zealously sup- 
orted Dr, Barnardo’s homes for boys and 
conduct of them, and laid foundation 
stones for new buildings at Ilford in Essex 
in 1875. He was also a supporter of the 
coffee-house movement and looked askance 
upon the stage. 

[Earl Russell’s Recollections; Memoirs of Lord 
Malmesbury, ii. 378, 378, 409; Law Journal, 
11 April 1885; Solicitors’ Journal and Law Times, 
11 April 1885; Times, 3 April i gaa 


CAIRNS, WILLIAM (d. 1848), philo- 
sophical writer, was a native of Glasgow. 
After completing his course at the university, 
he, in 1800, entered the Antiburgher Secession 
Hall for the study of divinity. In March 
1808 he was ordained minister of the seces- 
sion church at Johnshaven, Kincardineshire. 
This position he resigned in October 1815 on 
being chosen professor of logic and belles- 
lettres by the directors of the Belfast Insti- 
tution. He remained there till his death, 
21 April 1848, He was the author of ‘ Out- 
lines of Lectures on Logic and Belles-Lettres,’ 
1829, and ‘ Treatise on Moral Freedom,’ 1844. 
He also edited, with a memoir, ‘ Lectures on 
ue Philosophy,’ by Dr. John Young, 

5. 

{Mackelvie’s Annals of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church, pp. 80, 660; Irving’s Dict. of Emi- 
nent Scotsmen ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] A Wed She a le 


CAISTOR, RICHARD (d. 1420), theolo- 
gian, is said to have been born at Caistor, near 
Norwich, from which place he appears to have 
derived his surname (BLOMEFIELD, p.591). In 
October 1385, at a time when he had already 
received the first tonsure, a title for this dio- 
cese was given to him (Tanner, from Reg. 
Merton. Priorat. Bibl. E.54). On22 May 1402 
he was instituted vicar of St. Stephen’s, Nor- 
wich, in which city he died 29 March 1420, 
For his extreme piety Caistor received the 
cognomen of ‘ good,’ and Blomefield adds that 
he was a constant preacher of God’s word 
and a great supporter of Wycliffite doctrines 
in the reign of Henry V. While living, the 
common people regarded him as a prophet, 
and after his death miracles were reported to 
have been wrought at his tomb, which became 
the object of local pilgrimage, to the great 
annoyance of the orthodox authorities. Cais- 
tor’s popularity may be gauged by the fact 
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that in 1458 John Falbeck, from Thornden 
in Suffolk, left money to any one who should 
make this pilgrimage, and John Stalton Mer- 
cer gave a cloth of red tissue to be laid on the 
‘good veker’s’ grave (BLOMEFIELD). A fif- 
teenth-century manuscript in Merton College 
Library (Oxford) still preserves a metrical 
prayer in English verse composed by ‘Master 
Richard Castre.’ This composition is followed 
by another English poem, entitled ‘ Psalte- 
rium Fraterne Caritatis,’ perhaps by the same 
author. Other works enumerated by Tanner 
are: ‘A Summa Summarum of the Ten Com- 
mandments,’ and homilies on the eight beati- 
tudes, and on the relationship between master 
andservant, father and son, man and wife—all 
apparently written in Latin. Tothese Tanner 
adds certain discourses from St. Bernard. 


{Tanner ; Blomefield’s Norfolk (ed. 1744), ii. 
591 ; Coxe’s Oxford MSS. ] AB), 138 Jake 


CAITHNESS, Earts or. [See Sincnarr, 
Siz Wixui1amM, first Harn aod P-1480) ; 
Sryciarr, Goren, fourth Earn (d. 1582); 
SIncLaIR, GEoRGE, fifth Earn (1566 P-1643); 
Srnciarr, James, fourteenth Ear (1821- 
1881).] 


CAIUS or KAY, JOHN, sometimes 
called the elder (7. 1480), poet, is the 
author of an English poem relating the his- 
tory of the siege of Rhodes unsuccessfully 
undertaken by Mahommed II in 1480. It 
was printed in London in 1506, but has no 
printer’s name, and although some of the type 
resembles that used by Caxton, it is not from 
his press. Warton describes the book as a 
translation of the ‘Obsidionis Rhodiz Vrbis 
Descriptio,’ which was written by ‘ Guliel- 
mus Caorsinus or Caoursin,’ vice-chamberlain 
for forty years of the knights of Malta, and 
published at Ulm in his collected works in 
1496. Caius dedicates his translation to 
Edward IV, whose humble‘ poete lawreate’ 
he describes himself. But the expression 
does not imply that the writer held any 
official position at court. Three copies of 
the book are now known—two in the British 
Museum, and a third in the Rylands Library 
at Manchester. An early manuscript ver- 
sion is in the British Museum (MS, Cotton. 
Titus A, xxvi. 161). 

{Tanner's Bibl. Bibl.; Blades’s Caxton, ii. 251- 
252; Warton’s English Poetry. | S. L. 


CAIUS, JOHN (1510-1573), scholar and 
physician, occasionally called John Caius, 
junior, in order to distinguish him from John 
Caius [q.v.], bore a name which is generally 
supposed to be a Latinised form of the Eng- 
lish name Kay or Kaye. He was born at 
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Norwich on 6 Oct. 1510, the son of Robert 
Caius and Alice (Wodanell) his wife, and 
may be regarded as the first of a series of 
eminent men who have practised and adorned 
the profession of medicine in that city. For 
a knowledge of the main facts of his literary 
career we are indebted chiefly to the account 
given by himself in his sketch entitled ‘De 
Libris propriis Liber,’ written, about three 
years before his death, at the request of his 
friend Thomas Hatcher. He appears to have 
received a good elementary education in his 
native city, and on 12 Sept. 1529 was ad- 
mitted a student of Gonville Hall in the 
university of Cambridge, where, owing to 
the successive labours of Erasmus, Sir John 
Cheke, and Sir Thomas Smith, the new 
learning, and especially the study of Greek, 
was being cultivated with great success. It 
was also the time when Cheke and Smith 
were endeavouring to introducea new method 
of pronouncing Greek, an innovation which 
gave rise to considerable controversy. Caius, 
who seems from the first to have inclined to 
the conservative view, took a lively interest 
in the contest, and subsequently wrote a 
treatise on the subject. The bent of his studies 
at that period shows that he was design- 
ing to become a theologian. He translated 
into English a Latin paraphrase of St. Jude 
by Erasmus, and epitomised the same writer’s 
popular treatise, entitled ‘Ratio verse Theo- 
logiee,’ for the benefit of a young friend whose 
mind had been perplexed by the new opinions 
then becoming current. In November 1533 
he was appointed principal of Fiswick’s 
Hostel in the university, and on 6 Dec. in 
the same year was elected a fellow of Gon- 
ville Hall. In 1535 he commenced M.A., 
and in the course of the year made his sub- 
mission, in common with the rest of the 
society, to the royal injunctions sent down 
for the purpose of remodelling the discipline 
of the university and introducing the new 
learning, It may consequently be inferred 
that when he left England for Padua in 
1539 he had not definitely pledged himself 
to the acceptance of the tenets of catholic- 
ism; that he ultimately did so, is attributed 
to the associations which he formed while 
resident at the latter university. At Padua, 
according to his own statement (De Libris 
propriis, p. 163), he lectured on the Greek 
text of Aristotle ‘ concurrently’ with Realdus 
Columbus, but his name does not appear in 
the ‘Fasti’ of Facciolati, who gives lists of 
the teachers and professors in the university 
from the earliest times. While at Padua, 
however, there can be no doubt that his 
attention was mainly given to those scien- 
tific acquirements for which he afterwards 
Z 
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became celebrated. He studied medicine 
under John Baptist Montanus, an eminent 
physician, and anatomy under the yet more 
distinguished Andreas Vesalius, in whose 
house he resided for eight months. On13 May 
1541 he was created M.D. of the university of 
Padua. On quitting Padua he proceeded on 
a tour through Italy, and his observations, 
recorded in the treatise above referred to, on 
the libraries and the state of learning in 
Venice, Florence, Urbino, Ferrara, Sienna, 
Bologna, Pisa, and Rome, though brief, are 
of considerable interest. At Florence he 
was the guest of Cosmo de’ Medici. On 
leaving Italy he proceeded on a similar tour 
through France and Germany, and in the latter 
country he mentions, as scholars with whom 
he became well acquainted, Melanchthon, 
Joachim Camerarius, and Sebastian Munster. 
His main object during these months appears 
to have been to obtain, by the collation of 
the best manuscripts, an accurate text of 
Galen and Hippocrates. He also took especial 
pains to note the practice of continental 
scholars in the pronunciation of Greek, and 
finding that this was generally in conformity 
with the older method, he eventually gave his 
deliberate verdict in favour of this method (as 
opposed to that recently introduced at Cam- 
bridge) in his treatise ‘De Pronunciatione 
Greece et Latine Lingue.’ 

Hereturned to England in 1544, and shortly 
after, at the command of Henry VIII, com- 
menced to deliver lectures on anatomy, which 
were attended by many of the principal sur- 
geons in London. According to his own 
statement (De Libris propris, p. 171), he 
continued these lectures for a period of 
twenty years. He appears, however, to have 
been resident for some time at Shrewsbury, 
and again at Norwich. On 2] Dec. 1547 he 
was admitted a fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians, was an elect in 1550, and a member 
of the council in the ensuing year. During 
his residence in Shrewsbury the ‘sweating 
sickness’ broke out, and at the request of his 
friend Robert Warmington he compiled a 
short tract in English, ‘A Boke or Counseill 
against the Sweate or Sweating Sicknesse,’ 
which he afterwards expanded into the longer 
Latin treatise, ‘De Ephemera Britannica.’ 
He was shortly after appointed one of the 
payee to King Edward VI, and retained 

is post under Queen Mary. In the practice 
of his profession Caius soon acquired consider- 
able wealth, which, being unmarried, he re- 
solved to employ in the encouragement of 
science and learning. Foremost among his 
schemes was the refounding of Gonville Hall, 
the home ofhis early education. On 4 Sept. 
1557 he obtained letters patent from Philip 
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and Mary empowering him to carry out his 
design, and the college from this time became 
knownasGonvilleand Caius College, he being 
declared a co-founder with Edmund Gonville 
and William Bateman, bishop of Norwich. In 
the following year, on the occasion probably 
of his being incorporated M.D. of the uni- 
versity, he revisited Cambridge, apparently 
for the first time subsequently to his leaving 
England for Padua (Hist. Cant. Academe, 
p. 3), and his account of his impressions 
shows how great had been the change in the 
university during the preceding twenty years. 
In January 1559 he ‘ unwillingly and with 
much entreaty ’ was prevailed upon to accept 
the mastership of the college, vacant by the 
death of Thomas Bacon, but he altogether 
refused to receive a stipend or emoluments 
in any form. To this circumstance and his 
known munificent intentions in relation to 
the society we may attribute the fact that 
when, in the following September, the royal 
commission visited the university and dis- 
placed the heads who were known to favour 
catholicism, he was left undisturbed in his 
office. His benefactions to his college were 
both judicious and munificent. He enlarged 
the original site of the buildings, and erected 
an additional court, together with the three 
gates of Humility, Virtue, and Honour—the 
last being executed after his death from plans 
which he had prepared, ‘ indifferently copied, 
in the late Professor Willis’s opinion, ‘ from 
the sepulchral monuments of the ancients,’ 
and representing probably a reminiscence of 
his observations in Italy. His eminence, now 
almost unrivalled, in his profession led to his 
being retained in his office of chiefroyal phy- 
sician on the accession of Elizabeth ; and on 
the occasion of her visit to the university in 
1564 he was assigned the initiatory part in 
the disputations in physics, as ‘ antient in the 
faculty.’ As, however, the enactments against 
catholics increased in stringency, he could 
no longer be exempted from their operation, 
and in 1568 he was dismissed from his post 
of royal physician, a proceeding suggested 
perhaps by prudential considerations quite 
as much as by religious intolerance. His 
reputation among his own profession con- 
tinued unimpaired. In 1571 he was for the 
ninth time elected to the office of president 
of the College of Physicians. The distinc- 
tion thus conferred upon him was more than 
repaid by the eminent services which he 
rendered to the society. In the notable dis- 
pute between the physicians and the surgeons, 
when the former body challenged the right 
of the latter to administer internal remedies 
as part of their treatment of external mala- 
dies, he appeared before the commissioners 
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appointed to try the case, and maintained 
the exclusive functions of the profession over 
which he presided. His arguments were 
deemed so conclusive that the decision was 
unanimously given in favour of the phy- 
sicians. It was through his influence that a 
grant was obtained from the crown of the 
bodies of criminals after their execution for 
dissection. He compiled the ‘Annals’ of 
the college from its foundation; and it was 
at his suggestion that the society first adopted 
the insignia of the presidential office—the 
cushion, silver verge, book, and seal. 

Caius’s relations with the society over 
which heruled at Cambridge were less happy. 
Lying, as he did, under the suspicion of aim- 
ing at a restoration of catholic doctrine, he 
was an object of dislike to the majority of the 
fellows, and could with difficulty maintain 
his authority. He retaliated vigorously on 
the malcontents. He not only involved 
them in lawsuits which emptied their slen- 
der purses, but visited them with personal 
castigations, and even incarcerated them in 
the stocks (State Papers, Dom. Eliz. xxxix. 
5). Expulsions were frequent, not less than 
twenty of the fellows, according to the state- 
ment of two of their number, having suffered 
this extreme penalty. In their resentment, 
they brought forward articles accusing him 
of atheism. Archbishop Parker and Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil (afterwards Lord Burghley), who 
were called upon to adjudicate in these dis- 
putes, did not altogether acquit Caius, al- 
though they confirmed several of his acts of 
expulsion (Parker Correspondence, pp.251-2). 

The strong feelings of resentment evoked 
in England by the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew led to renewed feelings of animosity 
against all suspected of harbouring catholic 
sympathies; and one of the fellows, having 
discovered that the master had in his secret 
possession a collection of ornaments and 
vestments such as were used in the Roman 
ritual, gave information to the ecclesiastical 
authorities. An inquiry was forthwith in- 
stituted by Sandys, the intolerant bishop of 
London, and this having led to an examina- 
tion of the master’s premises, the different pro- 
hibited articles discovered in his keeping were 
publicly burnt in a bonfire in the college court. 
The indignity was keenly felt by Caius, who, 
in his ‘ Annals’ of the college, animadverts 
upon the ingratitude thus shown for his ser- 
vices to the society and tolearning. In the 
following year we find him devoting his leisure 
to the compilation of his ‘ History of the Uni- 
versity,’ not improbably as a distraction from 
his harassed and dejected feelings. It was 
his last service to letters. Blomefield indeed 
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growing intolerance of the times, his death, 
which took place in London, having occurred 
(29 July 1578) only seven months after the 
events above described. By his will, dated 
a few days before, he appointed Archbishop 
Parker his literary executor; and availing 
himself of powers conferred by a grant ob- 
tained from the society in the preceding 
September, he nominated Thomas Legge, of 
Jesus College, his successor in the mastership. 
He was interred in the college chapel, where 
the simple inscription on his monument, ‘Fui 
Caius. Vivit post funera virtus,’ with simply 
the addition of the date of his decease, affords 
a striking contrast to the prolixity and ful- 
some adulation customary in such inscriptions 
in those times. 

A few years before his death Caius be- 
came involved in a controversy respecting 
the comparative antiquity of the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and in his zeal for 
the reputation of the latter was led to main- 
tain its priority in a treatise which must be 
looked upon as the least creditable of all his 
writings. He was answered by a writer who, 
singularly enough, bore the same surname, 
one Thomas Key, a fellow of All Souls [see 
Catus, Tuomas], Oxford; and his treatise 
was subsequently reprinted by Hearne with 
the criticisms of his antagonist appended 
(Oxford, 8vo, 1730). He availed himself 
on more than one occasion of the services of 
Richard Grafton the printer, and it has been 
surmised that herendered that writer material 
assistance in the compilation of his chronicle. 

Of the three portraits of Caius in the pos- 
session of the college, that in the combination 
room, representing him in profile, is the most 
striking, and is an admirable work of art. 
About 1719, in the course of certain re- 
pairs in the college chapel, his tomb was 
opened and the corpse fully exposed to view. 
‘ After comparing the picture’ (probably the 
portrait in the hall) ‘with his visage,’ says 
Blomefield, ‘ there was found a great resem- 
blance’ (Ivzs, Select Papers, p. 65). 

Out of the long list of Caius’s works given 
by himself, only the following seem to have 
been printed: 1. ‘De Medendi Methodo 
libri il, ex Cl. Galeni et Joh. Bapt. Montani 
sententia,’ Basileze, 1544, 8vo. Dedicated to 
William Butts; reprinted Lovanii, 1556, 8vo 
(in Joh. Caii Opera), with dedication to Sir 
John Mason; also printed in ‘Joh. Bapt. 
Montani Opuscula,’ Basil, 1558. 2. ‘ Galeni 
libri aliquot Greci, partim hactenus non 
visi, partim repurgati, annotationibusque il- 
lustrati,’ Basilew, 1544, 4to (dedicated to 
Henry VIII, containing (1) Galeni de pla- 
citis Hippocratis et Platonis liber primusjam 


suggests that his life was shortened by the primum inventus et in Latinum sermonem 
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versus.’ This book was wanting in previous 
editions of ‘Galen, but is printed in later 
ones chiefly from Caius’s text, the manu- 
script of which is still preserved in the Caius 
College Library. His Latin version was re- 
printed in the collective Latin edition of 
‘Galen’ issued by Frellon, Lyons, 1550. 
(2) ‘Galenus de Comate secundum Hippo- 
cratem, Greece.’ (8) ‘Galenus de succedaneis, 
Greece.’ (4) ‘Galeni de anatomicis admini- 
strationibus libri novem, Greece’ (not new, 
but with amended text and notes). Some 
of these notes, Caius asserts, were added by 
Rouille, the printer of Lyons, to his Latin 
edition of this book published in 1551, which, 
however, we have not been able to trace. The 
remainder forms, properly speaking, a second 
volume dedicated to Antony Denne, and 
contains (5) ‘Galeni de motu musculorum 
libri duo, Greece’ (amended text, with notes) ; 
(6) Fragment of the seventh book of ‘Galenus 
de Usu partium’ (wanting in previous edi- 
tions); (7) ‘ Hippocrates de medicamentis pur- 
gantibus, Greece’ (not before printed). 3. ‘Ga- 
leni de tuenda valetudine libri sex’ (Greek 
text only and without notes; dedicated to 
Edward VI, ‘ supreme head of the church’), 
Basil, 1549, 8vo. 4. ‘A Boke or Counseill 
against the Disease commonly called the 


Sweate or Sweatyng Sicknesse,’ dedicated | 


to William, earl of Pembroke; printed by 
Grafton, London, 1552, 8vo. A very rare 
book, reprinted in Babington’s translation of 
Hecker’s ‘Epidemics of the Middle Ages,’ 
Lond. Syd. Society, 1844, and later; also in 
Griiner and Haeser, ‘Scriptores de Sudore 
Anglico,’ Jena, 1847. 5. ‘ Joannis Caii Opera 
aliquot et versiones,’ Lovanii, 1556, 8vo, con- 
taining: (1) ‘De Medendi Methodo’ (second 
edition), dedicated to Sir John Mason; (2)‘De 
Ephemera Britannica liber unus, jam primum 
excusus. This Latin treatise on the sweat- 
ing sickness appears to have been written, 
or at least begun, at the same time as the 
English tract, from which it is quite distinct, 
and was intended especially for the medical 
profession, while the former was addressed 
to the public. This was meant to consist of 
two books, according to the author's state- 
ment. It is dedicated to Antony Perenot, 
bishop of Arras. This work was reprinted 
in London, 1721, 8vo; also Berlin, 1833, 
12mo, edited by Hecker; and in Griiner’s 
‘Scriptores’ above cited. (3) ‘Galenus de pro- 


priis libris; de ordine librorum suorum; de | 


ratione victus Hippocratis in morbis acutis ; 
de decretis Hippocratis et Platonis liber pri- 
mus.’ All these, in Latin versions by Caius, 
dedicated to George Day, bishop of Chiches- 
ter. A good woodcut head of Caius, in pro- 
file, is prefixed to this volume, and repeated 
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in the middle of it. 6. ‘Galeni Pergameni 
libri. De Septimestri partu, Brevis desig- 
natio dogmatum Hippocratis, De Ptissana, 
De Ossibus; integri et emendati,’ Basil, s.a. 
8vo, Greek text only. These treatises are 
dedicated respectively to Thomas Wende, 
Robert Warmyngton, and Thomas Marron 
(Maro), the dedications being dated Feb- 
ruary 1557. 7.‘De Antiquitate Cantabrigien- 
sis Academiz libri duo, Londinensi authore. 
Londini per H. Bynneman,’ 1568, 8vo. Sub- 
joined is ‘ Assertio Antiquitatis Oxoniensis 
Academis, incerto authore ejusdem Gym- 
nasii ;’ reprinted by Day, London, 1574, 4to, 
with the name of Caius as author; also the 
Oxford tract; and a further contribution to 
the controversy by Caius with title, ‘His- 
toriee Cantabrigiensis Academiz ab urbe con- 
dita libri duo, auth. Joh. Caio.’ 8, ‘ De pro- 
nunciatione Grecew et Latins lingue cum 
scriptione nova libellus,’ London, J. Day, 
1574, 4to, usually bound up with the last. 
9. ‘De Canibus Britannicis libellus; De va- 
riorum animalium et stirpium historia libel- 
lus; De libris propriis liber, jam primum 
excusi Londini per Gul. Seresium,’ 1570, 8vo 
(with separate titles), The first tract was 
written to Conrad Gesner, the celebrated na- 
turalist, and was intended as a contribution to 
his ‘ History of Animals,’ but not published 
in consequence of Gesner’s death. The se- 
cond was to be a further contribution. These 
three were reprinted (Lond. 1729, 8vo) with 
the treatise ‘De pronunciatione Grece,’ &c. 
10. ‘Of Englishe Dogges ..... drawne into 
Englishe by Abraham Fleming,’ London, 
1576, 4to ; reprintedin Arber’s ‘English Gar- 
ner,’ 1886,1903. 11. ‘Epistola Bartholomexo 
Clerke. Prefixed to his translation of Cas- 
tilion,’ London, 12mo, 1577 (Athene Can- 
tab.) The above list of Caius’s printed books, 
drawn up from actual inspection, is believed 
to be complete, though it is possible there 
may have been later continental editions of 
one or two of the classical works. The fol- 
lowing are said, on the authority of ‘ Athens 
Cantab.,’ still to exist in manuscript: 1.‘ An- 
nales Collegii de Goneville et Caius a Col- 
legio condito libri duo,’ Caius Coll. 2. ¢ An- 
notationes in Galenum,’ Uniy. Lib. Camb. 
3. ‘Annales Collegii Medicorum Lond. ab 
A.D. 1520-65,’ Coll. Phys. London. 4. ‘Notes 
on Hippocrates,’ Caius Coll. 5.‘De Canoni- 
cis libris Veteris Testamenti,’ Caius Coll. 
6. Notes on ‘ Alex. Aphrodisii de prudentia,’ 
Caius Coll, 7. ‘Notes on Aristotle,’ Caius 
Coll. 8. Additions to Robert Talbot’s ‘ An- 
notations on the Itinerary of Antoninus,’ 
Caius Coll. 

Caius’s own list above referred to contains 
seventy-two titles, including sixteen origi- 
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nal works, seven versions from Greek into 
Latin, and ten commentaries, besides texts, 
discovered, edited, and amended, but all the 
rest appear to have perished. Some, he says, 
were lost through the dilatoriness of Opori- 
nus, the printer of Basel. 

Caius’s medical writings have a high value. 
Living in an age when book-learning was 
the mark of the skilled physician, and him- 
self a profound scholar, he was still notable 
for his power of observation. He saw what 
was important, and described it with preci- 
sion. His description of the symptoms of 
the sweating sickness is the classical account 
of that remarkable epidemic, with which his 
name is inseparably associated. His works 
on that subject must be regarded as the most 
important medical writings produced in Eng- 
land before the time of Harvey, and their 
value is shown by the fact that both the 
Latin and the English treatise have been 
each three times reprinted in this and the 
last century. Comparing Caius with the con- 
tinental writers on the same subject (who 
were chiefly Germans), Haeser says: ‘ Caius 
omnium qui de sudore Anglico scripserunt, 
princeps putandum est.’ 

Caius’s Latin writing is terse and lucid. 
It is evidently modelled on the style of Cel- 
sus, from whom he borrows many words, and 
sometimes whole phrases. His English is 
vigorous. He was a good naturalist, as well 
as an excellent physician and scholar. In 
every department of learning he seems to have 
been proficient. 

[Munk’s Coll. of Phys. i. 37-109; Cooper's 
Athene Cantab. i. 812-18; Goodall’s Coll. of 
Phys. ; Mullinger’s Hist. of Univ. of Cambridge, 
yol.ii.; Bibliography and medical criticism kindly 
supplied by Dr. J. F. Payne.] As 1835 Me 


CAIUS, THOMAS (d. 1572), writer on 
the history of the university of Oxford, was 
of a Yorkshire family whose name is usually 
written Kny or Cay, but his immediate rela- 
tives resided in Lincolnshire. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and Wood states doubtfully 
that he was a student of University College. 
In 1525 he was elected fellow of All Souls’ 
College, proceeded to his degrees in arts, and 
became proficient in classical studies. In 
1584 he was chosen registrar of the univer- 
sity—an office which at that date embraced 
the additional functions of public orator. 
He declined to submit readily to the changes 
brought about by the Reformation; fell under 
the suspicion of the authorities, and in 1552 
was dismissed fromthe registrarship. In later 
years he conformed to the new religion, be- 
eame in 1559 prebendary of Salisbury, and 
in 1561 was elected master of University 
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College. He became rector of Tredington, 
Worcestershire, and dying in May 1572 was 
buried at Oxford, in the church of St. Peter- 
in-the-East. 

Caius is best known as the leader of a very 
curious controversy touching the compara- 
tive antiquity of the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. His opponent was a Cam- 
bridge man of the same surname, although 
not lineally related, John Caius (1510-1573) 
[q. v.], warden of Gonville and Caius College. 
When Queen Elizabeth visited Cambridge, 
in August 1564, the public orator (William 
Masters) asserted,in a speech, that Cambridge 
was @ more ancient university than Oxford. 
A friend of Thomas Caius reported the speech 
to him, and he wrote within a week a little 
treatise entitled ‘Assertio Antiquitatis Oxo- 
niensis Academizx,’ to disprove the Cam- 
bridge orator’s statement. Two copies were 
made of the manuscript, one of which found 
its way into the Earl of Leicester’s library. 
There it seems that John Caius saw it, and 
in 1568 he printed it, without consulting the 
author, as an appendix to his own ‘De Anti- 
quitate Cantabrigiensis Academize libri duo’ 
—a plea for the superior antiquity of Cam- 
bridge. John Caius describes the ‘ Assertio’ 
as the work of an unknown author of Oxford 
University, and attacks it severely. Thomas 
Caius’s treatise was reprinted with John 
Caius’s book for the second time in 1574. Both 
writers were then dead; but the friends of the 
champiou of Cambridge University werealone 
responsible for this edition. Thomas Caius 
had, however, left behind him an annotated 
copy of John Caius’s work, and another ma- 
nuscript treatise of his own, entitled ‘ Vindi- 
ci Antiquitatis Academize Oxoniensis contra 
Joannem Caium Cantabrigiensem.’ Many 
copies of this treatise were circulated in ma- 
nuscript. One copy passed into the hands of 
Archbishop Ussher, thence to the archbishop’s 
nephew, James Tyrrell Ussher, and thence to 
an anonymous friend of the antiquary Hearne, 
who printed it at Oxford for the first time in 
1730. Caius’s account of the origin of Ox- 
ford University is wholly valueless from an 
historical point of view. It fully accepts the 
mythical stories about Alfred and earlier 
times. Its chief interest lies in the numerous 
and varied authorities cited. Bryan Twine 
used Caius’s manuscripts in his ‘Antiquitatis 
Academie Oxoniensis Apologia,’ 1608. 

Caiustranslated into English, at the request 
of Queen Catherine Parr and of Dr. Owen, 
Henry VIII’s physician, Erasmus’s paraphrase 
of the Gospel of St. Mark, which, according 
to Strype, was ‘set up in all churches, for the 
better instruction of priests.’ He translated 
from English into Latin Bishop Longland’s 
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sermons (London, 1527 ?),and into Latin from 
Greek Aristotle’s ‘De Mirabilibus Mundi,’ 
the tragedies of Euripides, and an oration of 
Isocrates. His friends, John Leland and 
John Parkhurst, complimented him on his 
erudition in Latin epigrams. 

[Wood’s Athenz Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 897, 8. v. 
‘Key ;’ Parker's Early History of Oxford (Ox- 
ford Historical Society), 21-87; Hearne’s edition 
of Caius’s Vindicise (1730) ; Strype’s Parker, i. 
611; Strype’s Annals, 1. ii, 108. ] 5. L, 


CALAH, JOHN (1758-1798), organist 
and composer, was born in 1758, but his birth- 
place and early history are alike unknown. 
In December 1781 he succeeded John Jack- 
son asorganist of the parish church and master 
of the song-school of Newark-on-Trent, where 
he remained until 1785, on 28 June of which 
year he was appointed to the offices of organist 
and master of the choristers in the cathedral 
church of Peterborough, which were vacant 
bythe resignation of Richard Langdon. Calah 
remained at Peterborough until his death, 
which took place on 6 Aug. 1798. He was 
buried on the 8th of the same month. He 
composed some unimportant church music, 
songs, sonatas, &c., but his works are now 
nearly forgotten. 


[Gent. Mag. 1798, p. 728; Appendix to Bem- 
rose’s Choir Chant Book; Burial Register and 
Chapter Audit Book of Peterborough Cathedral, 
communicated by the Rev. W. Farley Wilkin- 
son. ] W. B.S. 


CALAMY, BENJAMIN, D.D. (1642- 
1686), prebendary of St. Paul’s, was the second 
son of Edmund Calamy the elder [q. v.], and 
eldest son by his second wife, Anne Leaver. 
He was born in London on or before 8 June 
1642. His mother, according to Tillotson, 
was a strong presbyterian. His education 
was begun at St. Paul’s School. His father 
sent him, before 1660, to Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he fully sustained the family 
reputation. At the Restoration, which his 
father had been active in promoting, Benja- 
min Calamy, with his younger brother James, 
adhered to the national church as re-esta- 
blished. The ejectment of his father and 
elder brother occurred while he was still an 
undergraduate, but his writings show that if 
he was alarmed into conformity, it was the 
sectarianism of the nonconformists, rather 
than their sufferings, which alarmed him. He 
graduated B.A. in 1664, M.A. in 1668, was 
elected fellow, and became ‘an ornament to 
the college’ (Ecuarp). Among his pupils 
was James Bonnell [q. v.] On 26 April 
1677 he obtained the preferment from which 
his father had been ejected, the perpetual 
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curacy of St. Mary Aldermanbury, in succes- 
sion to Simon Ford, D.D. This appointment 
he owed to the interest of the notorious 
George Jeffries, then a leading man in the 

arish. He was soon appointed one of the 
fino's chaplains in ordinary, and took his 
D.D. in 1680. In 1683 the publication of 
his ‘ Discourse about a Doubting [the second 
edition has ‘Scrupulous’] Conscience,’ de- 
dicated to Jeffries, made a great noise. He 
had already preached it twice with great 
applause, once to his own parishioners, and 
again at Bow Church. His text (Luke x1. 41) 
gave occasion for expounding his habitual 
thesis, that the best church is the one which 
leads men to subordinate everything else to 
humble and practical piety. The sting of 
the sermon lay in Calamy’s quotations from 
Baxter and from his own father; the former 
having declared that ‘thousands are gone 
to hell,’ the latter that ‘all our church cala- 
mities have sprung’ from forsaking the parish 
churches. Calamy’s sermon was accepted as 
a challenge to nonconformists by a baptist 
schoolmaster, Thomas de Laune [q. v. ], who 
brought out ‘ A Plea for the Nonconformists,’ 
1683, a pithy and trenchant performance. 
Its publication cost its author his liberty, 
and indeed his life. Although Calamy did 
not choose to answer the letters which De 
Laune wrote to him from Newgate, he made 
interest in his behalf, and his failure to 
obtain De Laune’s release ‘was no small 
trouble to him,’ as his nonconformist nephew 
testifies. For his ‘scrupulous conscience’ 
sermon Calamy was rewarded in 1683 by the 
dean and chapter of St. Paul’s with the vi- 
carage of St. Lawrence Jewry, with St. Mary 
Magdalene, Milk Street,annexed. On 18 June 
1685 he was installed in the prebend of Har- 
leston in St. Paul’s, vacated by the death of 
John Wells,D.D. His nephew thinks he now 
had ‘a fair prospect of the utmost preferment.’ 
But in the autumn of this year occurred the 
lamentable affair of Alderman Henry Cornish 
[q.v.], executed on 23 Oct., nominally for 
conspiracy, but really for the part he had 
taken in the discovery of the alleged ‘ popish 
plot.’ Cornish was Calamy’s parishioner ; 
on his trial Calamy stood by him, and in 
the interval before his execution repeatedly 
pressed Jeffries to intercede forhim, Jeffries 
1s reported to have told Calamy at last that 
‘a mine of gold as deep as the monument 
is high, and a bunch of pearls as big as the 
flames at the top of it,’ would not save Cornish. 
Up to the morning of his execution Calamy 
was in attendance upon the condemned man ; 
he could not trust himself to accompany 
him to the scaffold. His nephew, who met 
him on his way from his last interview with 
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Cornish, thought he ‘would have sunk down’ 
as he told the sad story. There can be little 
doubt that this business preyed upon Calamy’s 
spirits and caused his death. In less than 
two months he was seized by a pleurisy, 
under which he sank, ‘when a little turned 
of forty years of age,’ says his nephew, some- 
what underestimating his years. He was 
buried on7 Jan. 1686 at St. Lawrence Jewry, 
the sermon at his funeral being preached by 
his co-prebendary, William Sherlock. He 
left a widow, to whom his parishioners made 
a ‘generous present.’ Calamy was on the best 
of terms with his nonconformist brother and 
nephew, and ‘exceeding kind’ to the latter 
after his father’s death. He declares that 
could he find any church ‘that did lay greater 
stress upon a pure mind and a blameless life, 
and less upon voluntary strictnesses and in- 
different rites and ceremonies than we do, I 
would very soon be of that church, and even 
entice all I could to it’ (Sermons, 4th edition, 
1704, p. 75). According to Ned Millington, 
the auctioneer who valued his library, none 
of his books were so much thumbed and 
marked as the works of the puritan William 
Perkins, particularly his‘ Cases of Conscience.’ 

He published seven separate sermons, enu- 
merated in ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ the ear- 
liest being a sermon at Guildhall, from Tit. 
ii. 8, 9, 1673, 4to. In 1690 his brother James 
edited an 8yo volume, dedicated to the pa- 
rishioners of St. Lawrence and St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, and containing thirteen of Calamy’s 
sermons, all preached on special occasions ; 
prefixed is his likeness, engraved by Vander 
Gucht, and appended is Sherlock’s sermon at 
his funeral, originally published 1686, 4to. 
The volume went through several editions, 
and was to have been followed by another, 
which James Calamy could not be prevailed 
upon to bring out. One of his sermons is re- 
printed in ‘ British Pulpit Eloquence,’ 1814, 
8vo, vol. i. Granger mentions two other 
prints of Benjamin Calamy. 


[Biog. Brit. 1784, iii. 187 (life by John Camp- 
bell, LL.D., a few additions by Kippis) ; Birch’s 
Life of Tillotson, 2nd ed. 1753, p. 388; Calamy’s 
Hist. Acct. of my own Life, 1830, i. 57 sq., 74; 
Granger’s Biog. Hist. of Eng., 1824, v. 32; 
extract from parish register of St. Mary Alder- 
manbury, per Rey. C. C. Collins. ] A.G 


CALAMY, EDMUND, the elder (1600- 
1666), one of the authors of ‘Smectymnuus,’ 
was born in February 1600, the only son of a 
tradesmanin Walbrook. Hisfathercamefrom 
Guernsey, and the family tradition is that he 
was an exiled Huguenot from the coast of 
Normandy. Calamy was admitted, on 4July 
1616, to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, where 
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he graduated B.A. in 1619, B.D. in 1632, 
His aversion to Arminianism is said to have 
stood in the way of his obtaining a fellow- 
ship, but he was made ‘ tanquam socius’ on 
22 March 1626. This office (peculiar to 
Pembroke) was tenable for three years; but 
Calamy could have held it but a very short 
time if it be true that Nicholas Felton, bishop 
of Ely, who took him into his house as chap- 
lain, presented him to the vicarage of St. 
Mary, Swaffham Prior. After Felton’s death 
(5 Oct. 1626) he was chosen lecturer at Bury 
St. Edmunds, and resigned his vicarage in 
favour of one Eldred, whom the parishioners 
desired. The Swaffham living lapsed to the 
lord keeper, who would not present Eldred, 
but allowed him to officiate till he found him 
another living, and then (24 Aug. 1633) pre- 
sented Jonathan Jephcot. There are some- 
what conflicting accounts of Calamy’s atti- 
tude at this period towards the ceremonies. 
He was not the uncompromising noncon- 
formist which his colleague, Jeremiah Bur- 
roughes [q. v.], proved himself. Wood and 
Walker make the most of the statements 
of an anonymous pamphleteer, followed by 
Henry Burton [q. v.], from which it may 
appear that Calamy wore the surplice and 
bowed at the name of Jesus. He admits 
that ‘in some few things’ he did conform, but 
strenuously asserts his noncompliance on 
other points, and especially as regards reading 
‘that wicked book of sports.’ And, in the im- 
peachment of Bishop Wren, Calamy is men- 
tioned as one of the divines whom the en- 
forcement of Wren’s articles of 1636 drove 
away from the district. When he left Bury 
he preached a retractation sermon, in which 
he took his farewell of all ceremonial com- 
pliance. Robert Rich, second earl of War- 
wick, a leader of the puritan party, is said to 
have presented him to the valuable rectory 
of Rochford, Essex, on the death (‘about 1640,’ 
Woop) of William Fenner, B.D. Probably, 
however, he was only lecturer at Rochford. 
The Essex climate had an unfortunate effect 
upon Calamy’s constitution. He fell into a 
quartan ague, which left him with a nervous 
affection of the head, permanently precluding 
him from mounting the pulpit, so that he ever 
afterwards preached from the reading-desk. 
The death of John Stoughton, D.D. (buried 
9 May 1639), made an opening for Calamy in 
the perpetual curacy of St. Mary Alderman- 
bury, to which he was elected before 27 May 
1639. In July of that year he was incorpo- 
rated B.D. at Oxford. At this period the con- 
troversy on episcopacy became acute. The 
elder Edward Bagshaw [q.v. | had attacked as 
alawyer the political rights of the bishops, and 
been silenced. At Laud’s desire, and with his 
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assistance, Bishop Hall defended their sacred 
claims. His ‘Episcopacie by Divine Right 
asserted ’ was published in 1640, and was fol- 
lowed early next year by his tract called ‘An 
Humble Remonstrance’ (anon.), addressed to 
the parliament. Soon appeared ‘An Answer 
to a Booke entituled An Humble Remon- 
strance,.. . Written by Smectymnuus,’ 1641, 
4to. This nom de plume was framed of the 
initials of five contributors to the authorship 
of the quarto, Marshall, Calamy, Young, 
Newcomen, and Spurstowe. It was the first 

ublication in which Calamy had any share. 

he position of ‘Smectymnuus’ was really one 
of conciliation. Denying the apostolic origin 
of liturgies, and the divine right of the epi- 
scopacy, its writers were ready to bear with 
bishops if reduced to a primitive simplicity, 
and with a liturgy if reformed by a consul- 
tation of diyines. But they defeated their 
aim by galling allusions to historic displays 
of the prelaticspirit. These arein a postscript, 
which Masson, relying on internal evidence, 
assigns to John Milton. Mall, a controver- 
sialist of admirable skill and power, in a ‘ De- 
fence’ (also anon.), complained of his oppo- 
nents’ case as ‘ frivolous and false ;? and when 
Smectymnuus issued a ‘ Vindication,’ pro- 
nounced it ‘tedious,’ and contented himself 
with a ‘Short Answer.’ Milton had now put 
forth an ‘Apology for Smectymnuus’ and 
‘ Animadversions’on Hall’s‘ Defence.’ Mean- 
while two of the Smectymnuans, Marshall 
and Calamy, were invited to take part in the 
consultations promoted by the lords’ com- 
mittee for innovations in March 1641 pe 
Burges, Cornerius}. This was in fact 
carrying out their own proposal. Here (ac- 
cording to Neal) they met Hall; and had 
the suggestions for accommodation agreed 
upon within the Jerusalem Chamber been 
accepted by parties outside, the approaching 
overthrow of episcopacy might have been 
averted. All the Smectymnuans were nomi- 
nated in the ordinance of 12 June 1648 as 
members of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines. Calamy,as an assembly man, took 
the covenant with the rest. During the doc- 
trinal debates he showed himself ‘liberal 
and cautious’ (MITCHELL) in his holding of 
the Augustinian or Calvinistic theology. In 
this respect, as well as in his original views 
of church government, he followed Ussher in 
taking a mean betwixt extremes. But in 
the rapid progress of events Calamy was led 
to find the mean in presbyterianism. He 
was confirmed in this view by observing, 
even in his own parish, the disintegrating 
tendency of congregationalism. Henry Bur- 
ton was permitted to hold a ‘catechisticall 
lecture’ on alternate Tuesdays at St. Mary 
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Aldermanbury. On 23 Sept. 1645 he launched 
out at this lecture in favour of ‘his congre- 
gationall way.’ A somewhat acrimonious 
interchange of pamphlets between Burton 
and Calamy ensued. On 9 June 1646 par- 
liament required the ordinance of the pre- 
vious year establishing presbyterianism to be 
carried out in the London province, and 
on 19 June the London ministers agreed, 
with certain cautions, to obey the ordinance. 
Calamy’s parish was included in the sixth 
London classis. His name appears, as one of 
the assessors, at the foot of the ‘ Vindication 
of the Presbyteriall-Government,’ &c. 1650, 
4to, drawn up by the London provincial as- 
sembly on 2 Nov. 1649. He hada hand also 
in the ‘Jus Divinum Ministerii Evangelici,’ 
&c., published by the same assembly in 1654, 
He took part in presbyterian ordinations. 
During the civil war Calamy found himself 
more than once in a difficult position. His 
speech at the Guildhall, on 6 Oct. 1648, to 
promote the city loan for subsidising the Scots 
army, ‘in order to the preservation of the 
Gospel,’ has often been quoted. Echard says 
he acted as an army chaplain, but this is incor- 
rect. He remained constant to the duties of 
his own parish, where his week-day lecture 
had for twenty years an unprecedented follow- 
ing, ‘seldom were so few as sixty coaches’ ati 
the doors. His preaching, so far as it touched 
upon the questions of the day, held up the 
ideal of constitutional freedom as against 
arbitrary acts, whether of the king or of his 
opponents. Yet it is too much to say, with 
his grandson, that in his utterances there was 
‘nothing tending to inflame.’ In the pulpit 
Calamy’s frankness of heart sometimes got 
the better of his caution. Though he was 
‘a bitter enemy to all mobbs,’ and a resolute 
opponent of the rising sectaries, his expres- 
sions on public affairs were quoted as coun- 
tenancing ‘incendiary’ measures. The trial 
and execution of Charles he did what he 
could to oppose: his name is attached to the 
‘Vindication’ of the London ministers’ con- 
duct in this affair, drawn up by Cornelius 
Burges. Under the Protectorate he ‘kept 
himself as private as he could.’ There is a 
remarkable story of his interview with Crom- 
well, in which he told him that nine in ten 
of the nation were opposed to his assump- 
tion of supreme power. The restoration of 
the monarchy he eagerly promoted (respect- 
ing the story to the contrary, quoted in 
‘Biographia Britannica,’ 1784, iil. 184, note K, 
see CALAMY, Contin. 1727, ii. 910), preaching 
before the commons on the day when the 
vote was taken on the question, and joining 
the deputation to Charles at Breda. In June 
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the king, but only once preached in that 
capacity. His grandson says he ‘soon saw 
whither things were tending,’ and mentions 
an anecdote that, having Monk as his auditor 
on a sacrament day, he emphasised the re- 
mark, ‘Some men will betray three kingdoms 
for filthy lucre’s sake,’ by flinging towards the 
general’s pew ‘his handkerchief, which he 
usually wav’d up and down while he was 
preaching.’ Nevertheless, he hesitated a con- 
siderable time before refusing the bishopric 
of Coventry and Lichfield, which was kept 
open for him. We have it on Tillotson’s 
authority that Calamy was sensible of ‘ the 
great inconvenience of the presbyterian parity 
of ministers;’ but Mrs. Calamy ‘ over-ruled 
her husband, and so the matter went off.’ 
At the Savoy conference (April—July 1661) 
Calamy took a moderate part, and there were 
great hopes of his conforming; but his pre- 
face to the ‘ Reply’ to the bishops’ ‘ Answer’ 
to the nonconformists’ ‘ Exceptions’ shows 
that by this time his position was such as to 
male his nonconformity inevitable. While 
the conference was sitting he had been re- 
turned with Baxter by the city ministers, on 
2 May, as one of their nominees for conyvo- 
cation. Bishop Sheldon, however, in the 
exercise of his power of selection, had passed 
them over. There was yet one measure by 
which Calamy might have been induced to 
conform, namely, the ratification by law of 
the provisions of the king’s declaration of 
25 Oct. 1660. To gain this Calamy used all 
the interest at his command. He was pre- 
vented by illness from waiting upon the king 
with the presenters of the petition for such 
ratification. On the failure of this last hope, 
and the passing of the Uniformity Act, he 
suffered ejection, preaching his farewell ser- 
mon (from 2 Samuel xxiv. 14) on 17 Aug. 
1662. On 27 Aug. Calamy, at the head of 
the London ejected ministers, presented a 
brief petition to the king in dignified and 
pathetic terms. Charles gave them hopes of 
an indulgence; but at the privy council next 
day the arguments of Sheldon prevailed. 
Calamy continued to attend the parish church 
from which he had been ejected. On 28 Dec. 
he was present as usual, and the appointed 
preacher did not appear. Prevailed upon by 
‘the importunity of the people,’ he went into 
the desk and preached with some warmth. 
He was committed to Newgate under the 
lord mayor’s warrant on 6 Jan. 1663, being 
the first of the nonconformists who got into 
trouble for disobeying the Uniformity Act. 
Newgate Street was blocked by the coaches 
of his visitors. ‘A certain popish lady’ (ap- 
parently the king’s mistress), detained on her 
way through the city by the throng, repre- 
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sented to the king the disturbed state of 
popular feeling. Calamy was set free by the 
king’s express order, but it was stated that 
the act had not provided for his longer re- 
straint. The commons on 19 Feb. referred 
it to a committee to inquire into this defect, 
and addressed the king against toleration. 
With this incident, which was made the 
subject of verses by Robert Wilde, D.D., the 
presbyterian humorist and poet, Calamy’s 
public life closes. He survived to see‘ Lon- 
don in ashes’ after the great fire. Driven 
through the ruins in a coach to Enfield, the 
sight broke his heart. He kept his room, 
rapidly sank, and died on 29 Oct. 1666. The 
register of St. Mary Aldermanbury records, 
under ‘ Burials since the dreadfull fire Sep. 2. 
66,’ that of ‘Mr. Edmond Calamy late pastor 
—Noy. 6.’ Henry Newcome’s diary says he 
was buried in the ruins of his church, ‘as near 
to the place where his pulpit had stood as 
they could guess.’ Granger mentions five 
prints of Calamy ; a sixth, and the best, is the 
engraving by Mackenzie, in the second edition 
of Palmer; they are all from one original 
painting, now in private hands. 

Calamy was twice married: first to Mary, 
daughter of Robert Snelling, portman of Ips- 
wich, probably of the same family to which 
belonged Joane Snelling, the mother of Wil- 
lam Ames, D.D. (Browns, p. 66); secondly 
to Anne Leaver, of the Lancashire Leavers. 
By his first wife he had Edmund [q. v.], 
Jeremy (6. November 1638), and a daughter 
(Mrs. Bayly). By his second wife he had 
Benjamin [q. v.], James, John (who was born 
2 Aug. 1658, was educated at Cambridge, was 
twice married, and left a son; who died with- 
out issue, and a daughter, living in 1731), 
and four daughters, all well married. 

Calamy published chiefly sermons: 1. ‘Eng- 
land’s Looking-glasse,’ &c. 1642, 4to (fast 
sermon before the commons, 22 Dec. 1641). 
For preaching this sermon Calamy received a 
massive almsdish, bearing his arms and the 
inscription, ‘This is the Gift of the House of 
Commons to Edmund Calamy, B.D., 1641.’ 
It is now in the possession of Michael Pope, 
Thurlow Towers, Streatham. 2. ‘God’s Free 
Mercy to England,’ &c. 1642, 4to (ditto, 
23 Feb.) 38. ‘The Nobleman’s Patterne of 
Thankfulnesse,’ &c. 1643, 4to (thanksgiving 
sermon before the lords, 15 June). 4. ‘ Eng- 
land’s Antidote against the Plague of Civil 
Warre,’ &c. 1644, 4to (fast sermon before the 
commons, 22 Oct.) 5. ‘An Indictment against 
England because of her Selfe-murdering Di- 
visions,’ &c. 1645, 4to (fast sermon before the 
lords, 25 Dec. 1644). 6. ‘The Door of Trvth 
opened,’ &c. 1645, 4to (anon., issued ‘in the 
name and with the consent of the whole church 
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of Aldermanburie,’in reply to Henry Burton’s 
‘Truth shut out of doores’). 7. ‘The Great 
Danger of Covenant-refusing,’ &c. 1646, 4to 
(sermon beforethelordmayor,14Jan.) 8.‘A 
just and necessary Apology,’ &c. 1646, 4to 
(against an attack in Henry Burton’s ‘Truth 
still Truth, &e.) 9. ‘The Saints’ Rest,’ &e. 
1651, 4to (sermon), 10. ‘The Monster of 
sinful Self-seeking anatomised,’ &c. 1655, 
4to (sermon before the lord mayor, 10 Dee. 
1654). 11. ‘The Doctrine of the Bodies 
Fragility,’ &c. 1655, 4to (funeral sermon for 
Dr. Samuel Bolton). 12. ‘The Godly Man’s 
Ark, &c. 1657, 12mo, 8th edit. 1688, re- 

rinted 1865, 12mo (five sermons). 13. ‘A 
Paiesns for all,’ &c. 1658, 4to (funeral ser- 
mon for Robert, earl of Warwick). 14. ‘A 
Sermon... at the Funeral of the Lady 
Anne Waller,. . . 31 Oct. 1661,’ 1662, 8vo. 
15. ‘The Fixed Saint, a Farewell Sermon,’ 
&c. 1662, 4to (printed also in the volume of 
‘Farewell Sermons’ by London ministers). 
16, ‘A Sermon... at Aldermanberry-Church, 
Dec. 28, 1662,’ &c. Oxford, 1663, 4to. Pos- 
thumous were: 17. ‘The Art of Divine 
Meditation,’ &c. 1667, 8vo (printed from a 
hearer’s notes). 18. Sermon on the resur- 
rection of the dead in ‘ Morning Exercises 
at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate,’ 1676, 4to. Wood 
mentions also: 19, ‘A Leading Case,’ &c., 
and says Calamy had a hand in ‘Saints’ Me- 
morials,’ 1674, 8vo. An epistle by Calamy 
is prefixed to Fenner’s ‘The Soul’s Looking- 
Glasse,’ &c. 1651, 4to. 

[Wood’s Athenz Oxon. 1691-2, i. 898, ii. 377; 
Calamy’s Abridgement, 1713, pp. 159, 176; 
Calamy’s Account, 1713, pp. 4, 388; Calamy’s 
Contin., 1727, pp. 7, 149; Calamy’s Historical 
Account of my own Life, 2nd edit. 1830, pp. 52 
seq. ; Palmer’s Nonconf. Memorial, 2nd edit. 1802, 
i. 76; Birch’s Life of Tillotson, 2nd edit. 1758, 
p. 388; Neal’s Hist, of the Puritans, Dublin, 
1759, ii. 369, iii. 259 seq.; Biog. Brit. 1784, iii. 
131 (article by Dr. John Campbell, a few ad- 
denda by Kippis); Monthly Repository, 1817, 
p. 592; Granger’s Biog. Hist. of Eng., 5th edit, 
1824, ii. 363, v. 364; Masson’s Milton, 1871, ii. 
260; Marsden’s Later Puritans, 8rd edit. 1872, 
p. 121; Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury (Laud), 1875, xi.311 ; Browne’s Hist. of 
Congregationalism in Norfolk and Suffolk, 1877, 
p. 88; Mitchell’s Westminster Assembly, 1883, 
p- 121; extracts from Pembroke College books, 
per the master of Pembroke, from the register of 
St. James, Bury St. Edmunds, per Rev. W. T. 
Harrison, and from the registers and vestry book 
of St. Mary Aldermanbury, per Rey. C. C. Col- 
lins.] A. G. 

CALAMY, EDMUND, the younger 
(1635 P-1685), ejected minister, was the eldest 
son of Edmund Calamy the elder [q. VJ, by 
his first wife, Mary Snelling. He was born 
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at Bury St. Edmunds about 1635. His early 
training he got from his father, who sent 
him to Cambridge, where he was entered at 
Sidney Sussex College on 28 March 1652. 
On 10 Nov. 1653 he (and two others) re- 
ceived presbyterian ordination at Moreton, 
Essex, of which Hoard (not one of the five 
ordainers) was rector. Having graduated 
B.A. in 1654 he was transferred to Pembroke 
Hall on 13 March 1656, and graduated M.A. 
in 1658. His son states that he became a 
fellow of Pembroke, but this is not confirmed 
by the records. Hoard died in February 
1658, and Calamy was presented by the trus- 
tees of Robert, earl of Warwick, deceased, 
to the rectory of Moreton, where he had 
preached for some time with acceptance. 
On 20 April 1659 the presentation was con- 
firmed by the commissioners for approbation 
of public preachers. He gave four bonds to 
insure the payment of 18/. as first-fruits to 
Richard Cromwell, lord protector, or his suc- 
cessors. Notwithstanding his father’s ex- 
ample he never took the covenant. Like his 
father, he welcomed the restoration of the 
monarchy, and in 1661 he gave generously 
to the voluntary contribution for the supply 
of the king’s exchequer. But on the passing 
of the Uniformity Act in 1662 he suffered 
ejection as a nonconformist, and went to live 
with his father in London. In 1665 he was 
chaplain to Sir Samuel Barnardiston [q. v.], 
at Brightwell Hall, near Ipswich, but re- 
turned to his father in the following year, and 
was with him till his death. Three years after- 
wards he married (1669) and set up house in 
the parish of St. Mary Aldermanbury. Here 
he preached privately to a few friends. This 
was illegal, and exposed him to the annoy- 
ance and costs of a crown oflice prosecution. 
Though warrants were issued against him, 
he was never disturbed at his services, and 
managed to avoid arrest. On the king’s de- 
claration of indulgence, 15 March 1672, he 
took out a license and quietly ministered to 
a small congregation at Curriers’ Hall, near 
Cripplegate. His character was essentially 
that of a man of peace and piety. His son 
tells us that he instilled moderation into 
him from his very cradle. With his brother 
Benjamin [q. v.], who became incumbent of 
the parish in which he lived, he was on ex- 
cellent terms, and among his intimate friends 
was Richard Kidder, afterwards bishop of 
Bath and Wells (originally a nonconformist). 

He led a very retired life, never seeking 
fame or popularity, and was carried off by 
consumption. He died suddenly in the night, 
while on a visit in May 1685 to Edward 
Haynes, F.R.S., of Totteridge, near Barnet, 
a member of his flock, He was buried under 
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the pulpit at St. Mary Aldermanbury. In 
1669 he married Mary, eldest daughter of 
Joshua Gearing of Tooting, a retired Lon- 
don trader, only brother of Thomas Gearing, 
vice-provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 
His widow died at Bath in March 1715, and 
was buried in Aldermanbury churchyard. 
Their children were Edmund (1671-1732) 
[q. v.], followed by four daughters, of whom 
the second died of consumption in 1692. 
Calamy never published anything. 

[Calamy’s Account, 1718, p. 301; Contin. 
1727, i. 461; Hist. Acct. of my own Life, 2nd 
ed. 1830, i. 64.sq., 88, 126, 310, 342, ii, 309; 
Palmer’s Nonconf. Memorial, 2nd ed. 1802, ii. 
208; Biog. Brit. 1784, iii. 136 (article by Dr. 
John Campbell).] ANG Er, 

CALAMY, EDMUND, D.D. (1671- 
1782), biographical historian of nonconfor- 
mity, the only son of Edmund Calamy the 
younger [q.v.]|, was born on 5 April 1671 ‘in 
a little house just over against the Conduit,’ 
in the parish of St. Mary Aldermanbury. He 
was baptised by his father, and makes a point 
of the fact that he had never been joined to 
the established church. Yet his baptism is 
entered in the parish register. As a child 
he was sickly and studious. His own ac- 
count of his education is very interesting. 
As soon as she had taught him his cate- 
chism, his mother took him on Saturday 
afternoons to the public catechisings held 
at Dyers’ Hall by Thomas Lye, M.A., the 
grammarian, ejected from Allhallows, Lom- 
bard Street, who had a wonderful gift with 
children, and had been Mrs. Calamy’s own 
instructor. His first schoolmaster was Nelson, 
the curate of Aldermanbury ; next, for the 
sake of country air, he was boarded at Epsom 
with Yewel, a harmless sort of fifth-monarchy 
man, and ‘no great scholar.’ He made better 
progress under Robert Tatnal, M.A., a pupil 
of Busby, ejected from the chapel of St. John 
Evangelist, who kept a very successful school 
in Winchester Street. As a schoolboy he 
was often made the bearer of gifts of money 
to imprisoned ministers, and was twice pre- 
sent when dissenting meetings for worship 
were broken up by the authorities. He liked 
the preaching of dissenters best, but went 
about to hear all the famous preachers in 
the established church. In 1682 he was 
boarded in the house of Thomas Doolittle, 
M.A., ejected from the rectory of St. Alphage, 
London Wall, who kept a theological aca- 
demy at Islington. Calamy was too young 
for the special studies of the place; he had 
one companion in grammar learning and the 
advantage of the society of his elders. When 
Doolittle was compelled by a prosecution to 
remove his academy from Islington, Calamy 
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seems to have been transferred to Walton’s 
school at Bethnal Green, shortly afterwards 
broken up. On his father’s death in 1685 he 
was sent, by the advice of his uncle Benjamin 
[q. v.], to Merchant Taylors’ School, under 
Hartcliff, afterwards canon of Windsor. 
Here he had as companions William Dawes, 
afterwards archbishop of York, and Hugh 
Boulter, afterwards archbishop of Armagh 
[q.v.] Leaving Merchant Taylors’ he read 
Greek for a few months with Walton, his 
old master, and was inclined to proceed for 
the study of divinity to New England under 
the escort of Charles Morton, ejected from 
Blisland, Cornwall, and afterwards vice-pre- 
sident of Harvard University. His mother 
objected, and in 1686 he entered the academy 
of Samuel Cradock, B.D., ejected from North 
Cadbury, Somersetshire, and now settled on 
his own estate at Wickhambrook, Suffolk. 
Here he took a two years’ course in philo- 
sophy, keeping up his Greek by private applica- 
tion with a fellow-student, Thomas Goodwin, 
afterwards archbishop of Cashel. Returning 
for a few months to Doolittle, at St. John’s 
Court, Clerkenwell, he was recommended by 
John Howe to pursue his studies at Utrecht. 
Obtaining his mother’s consent he sailed for 
Holland in the middle of March 1688. At 
Utrecht he heard lectures in philosophy and 
civil law as well as divinity, and defended a 
thesis (afterwards published) against innate 
ideas. His pictures of university life in 
Holland, and of the colony of English stu- 
dents there, are verygraphic. He had a knack 
of making friends, and formed many ac- 
quaintances which proved of service to him 
in after life. It was at Utrecht that he was 
a class-fellow of Charles Spencer, afterwards 
third earl of Sunderland, and Queen Anne’s 
whig secretary of state. Another of his good 
friends was Spencer’s tutor, Charles Trimnell, 
afterwards bishop of Winchester. William 
Carstares [q. v.], who was in Holland in 
1691 looking out for suitable men to fill 
chairs in the Scottish universities, made 
several offers to Calamy. In May 1691 
Calamy returned to London. He visited 
Baxter (whom he had never before seen) and 
heard him preach like one that had been in 
another world ‘ and was come as a sort of an 
express from thence to make a report con- 
cerning it.’ Baxter encouraged him in his 
design of repairing to Oxford, which he car- 
ried out ‘a little after midsummer.’ Armed 
with introductions from Greevius of Utrecht, 
Calamy had no difficulty in obtaining per- 
mission to study at the Bodleian. His object 
was to go thoroughly into the whole rango 
of questions at issue between conformists 
and nonconformists, Among modern writers 
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none influenced him more than Chilling- 
worth. During his stay of some nine months 
at Oxford Calamy mixed freely in univer- 
sity society. He was still under age when 
Joshua Oldfield, minister to the Oxford dis- 
senters, put him into his pulpit. He preached 
at several places near Oxford, particularly at 
Bicester, and on one occasion at Casfield ‘ in 
the public church.’ He was sought as their 
regular minister by the Andover dissenters, 
of whose differences he gives an amusing ac- 
count. Almost simultaneously he received 
invitations from Bristol to become assistant 
to John Weekes (ejected from Buckland 


Newton, Dorsetshire), with a salary of 100/. | 


a year, a house, and a horse’s keep, and 
from Blackfriars, to assist Matthew Sylvester 
(ejected from Gunnerby, Lincolnshire) in 
his new meeting-house, with a ‘prospect of 
bare 40/. a year.’ His mother decided for 
him; he must settle in London to be near 
her. Accepting the call to Blackfriars in 
1692, he joined Thomas Reynolds (assistant 
to John Howe) in a quiet lodging at Hoxton 
Square. The two young men soon (1694 

thought of being ordained, and determine 

if possible to have a public ordination, a 
thing not yet attempted among the London 
dissenters since the Uniformity Act. They 
consulted Howe, who raised no objection, 


but suggested that as there was (since 6 April | 


1691) a nominal union between the presby- 
terian and congregational ministers, it would 
look better if Matthew Mead the independent 


were asked to preach. Calamy did not want | 
Mead, or any ‘narrow, confining, cramping | 


notions.’ He and Reynolds ‘insisted upon 
being ordained ministers of the catholic 
church,’ without reference to particular flocks 
or denominations. Mead, however, was ap- 
plied to, but declined, lest the affair should 
give offence. Then Howe, after consulting 
Lord Somers, refused to take part unless the 
ordination were perfectly private. Calamy 
next resorted in vain to William Bates, D.D. 
By persistence Calamy secured the services 
of six ejected ministers, headed by Samuel 
Annesley, D.D. [q. v.], in whose meeting- 
house, near Little St. Helen’s, the ordination 
took place on 22 June 1694. Seven were 
ordained ; the proceedings lasted from before 
ten till past six. The candidates had gone 
through the previous ordeal of a strict ex- 
amination in philosophy and divinity. Soon 
after this Calamy’s mother found him a wife. 
In 1695 he rendered a service to Daniel 
Williams, against whose character certain 
malicious charges had been laid. Williams 
in gratitude offered him the post of assistant 
(on 60/7. a year) at Hand Alley, Bishopsgate. 
As the Blackfriars people were really unable 
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to support two ministers, at midsummer he 
made the move. He remained with Williams 
till June 1703, when he succeeded Vincent 
Alsop [q. v.] at Tothill Street, Westminster. 
John Lacy, who afterwards achieved notoriety 
as one of the ‘French prophets,’ was a member 
of this congregation and a very active mover 
in the election of Calamy. In the previous 
October Calamy had been chosen one of the 
Tuesday lecturers at Salters’ Hall in the room 
of Nathaniel Taylor. Both these positions he 
held until his death. A new meeting-house 
for him was set on foot in 1719, and opened 
on 23 April 1721, in Long Ditch, afterwards 
called Princes Street. Calamy never legally 
qualified as a dissenting minister by sub- 
scribing the doctrinal articles of the church 
of England, according to the Toleration Act. 
He shrewdly calculated that no one would 
suspect him of neglecting this requirement, 
and had he not in 1718 privately recom- 
mended the same course to a young student 
(who bettered his instructions) his disqualifi- 
cation, unmentioned even in his autobio- 


| graphy, would never have become known 


(Fox’s ‘Memoirs’ in Monthly Repos. 1821, 
p. 135). Calamy’s peculiar case throws new 
light on his attitude towards the Salters’ 
Hall conferences in 1719 [see BRADBURY, 
THomas], when his holding aloof disap- 
pointed both parties. It is now clear that he 
could not have gone with the subscribers, 
while the position of the nonsubscribers, as re- 
fusing on principle to give among themselves 
precisely the same kind of testimony to their 
orthodoxy which they were willing to tender 
to the government, must have appeared to 
him strangely illogical. Calamy’s life, apart 
from his literary career, presents few inci- 
dents after his settlement at Westminster. 
His journey to Scotland in 1709, on the in- 
vitation of his friend Principal Carstares, 
while it afforded full scope for his powers of 
social observation and gave him an oppor- 
tunity for preaching moderation in the leading 
pulpits of the north, confirmed his attach- 
ment to the methods of English dissent. 
He relished the claret of his hosts more than 
their ecclesiasticism. The proceedings of the 
Aberdeen synod struck him as ‘the inquisi- 
tion revived.’ He was made a burgess of 
Edinburgh, and received the honours of M.A. 
(22 April) and D.D. (2 May) from the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh (his name stands first 
on the existing roll of graduates in divinity). 
King’s College, Aberdeen (9 May), and Glas- 
gow (17 May) followed suit. In 1718 he 
made a similar progres:) through the west of 
England, and, as he tells us, never ‘ worked 
harder or fared better.’ Calamy was always 
something of a diplomatist. He had a courtly 
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manner and an engaging way of taking people 
into his confidence, with plenty of address. 
He was at his ease in all companies, per- 


fectly knew his own purpose, and pursued | 


it with great tenacity. He understood the 
value of backstairs influence and the use of 
a silver key. But he was at his best when 
confronted with able men in church and 
state, and seldom failed to make them feel 
the strength of the case of dissent. Our 
knowledge of his weaker points is chiefly 
owing to the carefulness oh his autobiogra- 
phical revelations. His frank self-conscious- 
ness never displeases; his essential kindliness 
always attends him. He made no personal 
enemies, John Fox was told that he and 
Williams were rivals, but he appears to have 
been singularly free from the jealousies which 
often vex the mutual relations of ecclesias- 
tical persons. He is almost the only divine 
for whom Fox has not a single bitter word. 

Calamy’s publications, as catalogued by 
Rutt, are forty-one in number. The majority 
are sermons, but no one reads Calamy’s ser- 
mons. His place in literature is as the bio- 
grapher of nonconformity. He began this 
work by editing Baxter’s ‘Narrative’ (to 
1684) of his life and times. Sylvester was 
Baxter’s literary executor, and his name alone 
appears as responsible for the ‘ Reliquize Bax- 
terianz,’ 1696, fol. But the expurgations, to 
whichSylvester was very reluctantly brought 
to consent, were Calamy’s, as he minutely 
describes (ist. Acct. i. 377). Calamy fur- 
nished also the ‘contents’ and index to the 
volume. His next step was the popularising 
of Baxter’s life by an ‘ Abridgment,’ 1702, 
8vo, which is much better known than the 
original. It condenses Baxter’s ‘ Narrative,’ 
continues the history to the end of Baxter’s 
life (1691), and summarises (in chap. x.) 
Baxter’s ‘English Nonconformity .. . Stated 
and Argued,’ 1689,4to, The most remarkable 
feature of the volume is chapter ix. (nearly 
half the book), headed ‘A Particular Ac- 
count of the Ministers, Lecturers, Fellows 
of Colledges, &c., who were Silenced and 
Ejected by the Act for Uniformity: With 
the Characters and Works of many of them.’ 
The publication required some courage, and 
by many nonconformists was viewed as un- 
seasonable, appearing as it did at the moment 
when the dissenters had ‘lost their firm 
friend’ (William IIT), and were not anxious 
to court the notice of ‘the high party’ that 
came in with the reign of Anne. When it 
appeared, ‘a dignified clergyman’ threatened 
one of the publishers with a censure of the 
book in convocation, who replied that he 
would willingly give ‘a purse of guineas’ 
for such an advertisement. It provoked at 
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| once a storm of angry pamphlets, aiming in 
various ways to shake the credit of the work. 
The caution with which Calamy had revised 
his materials is curiously shown in his own 
story of his going to Oxford, and by bribing 
a Dutch printer obtaining a sight of Claren- 
don’s ‘ History’ while in the press, in order 
to soften, if necessary, any ‘difference in 
matters of fact, between my Lord and Mr. 
Baxter.’ He read all that was published 
against him, and at once began to amend 
and enlarge for a new edition, which was 
called for immediately. The second edition 
was, however, not issued till 1718, 2 vols. 8vo. 
In the new ‘ Abridgement’ the history was 
brought down to 1711; Baxter’s ‘ Reformed 
Liturgy’ was added (separately paged). The 
‘Account of the Ministers, Lecturers, Masters 
and Fellows of Colleges and Schoolmasters 
who were Ejected or Silenced after the Re- 
storation in 1660. By, or before, the Act 
of Uniformity’ (a more cautious title) now 
formed a distinct volume, and is properly 
quoted as an independent work. Next year 
appeared John Walker’s ‘Attempt towards 
recovering an Account of the Numbers and 
Sufferings of the Clergy . . . who were Se- 
quester’d, Harrass’d, &c. in the late Times of 
the Grand Rebellion: Occasion’d by the 
Ninth Chapter (now the Second Volume) of 
Dr. Calamy’s Abridgment, &c., 1714, fol. 
Walker’s is a work of great historical value, 
the fruit of marvellous industry (as his col- 
lections for it, now in the Bodleian, show) 
disfigured by a total want of dignity, and 
enlivened with a vitriolic humour. To the 
argumentative part of his huge folio Calamy 
replied in an octavo pamphlet, ‘The Church 
and the Dissenters Compar’d, as to Persecu- 
tion, 1719. In dealing with Walker’s mis- 
takes he displayed contempt rather than 
severity, and he had the great advantage of 
a disposition to correct his own slips. At- 
tacks never injured his temper, but simply 
made him anxious to improve his matter. 
In 1718 he penned with some sharpness his 
‘Letter to Mr. Archdeacon Hchard,’ who 
had aspersed his grandfather; but he was 
ready to discuss the points with Echard over 
a glass of wine, and told him ‘men of letters 
should not be shy of each other.’ He com- 
pleted his biographical labours by publishing 
‘A Continuation of the Account,’ &c. 1727, 
2 vols. Svo (paged as one), reprinting in the 
second volume his reply to Walker, and 
adding ‘Remarks’ upon Thomas Bennet’s 
‘Essay’ on the Thirty-nine Articles. As the 
‘Continuation’ is really a series of emenda- 
tions of the ‘ Account, Calamy would have 
saved himself and his readers much trouble 


if he had chosen the course of bringing out 
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a new edition. Among dissenters Calamy’s 
dumpy volumes took the place of Clarke’s 
‘Lives,’ those folio treasures of the older 
puritan hagiology. Inferior to Clarke’s col- 
lections in richness and breadth, they were 
well adapted for explaining the causes and 
justifying the spirit of the nonconformist 
separation. In choosing for his central figure 
Richard Baxter, whom some writers have 
strangely called a presbyterian, Calamy em- 
phasised liberty of conscience as the keynote 
of nonconformity. He wrote three distinct 
lives of Baxter, the ‘ Abridgment,’ a shorter 
life prefixed to Baxter’s ‘ Practical Works,’ 
4 vols. 1707, fol., and a sketch in the ‘ Con- 
tinuation’ (p. 897), especially valuable for 
its dealing seriatim with the ‘ chief accusa- 
tions’ brought against Baxter. In 1775 
Samuel Palmer condensed Calamy’s four 
volumes into two, with the title of ‘The 
Non-Conformists’ Memorial.’ An improved 
edition was issued in 3 vols. 1802-8, but an 
adequate edition of Calamy is still a de- 
sideratum. Palmer’s arrangement is con- 
venient, and his additions are of some service, 
but he is not a good compiler; he omits 
valuable matter, rarely reproducing the ori- 
ginal documents which abound in Calamy, 
nor can his accuracy be trusted. Partly 
perhaps from failing eyesight, he makes some 
blunder or other in nearly every life. Even 
on the title-page of his first volume (1802) 
he not only commits himself to the number 
of ‘two thousand’ ejected, but gives 1666 as 
the date of the Uniformity Act (corrected 
in vols, ii, and ili.) This number of two 
thousand is rather a figure of rhetoric than of 
calculation. Calamy says it was ‘ mention’d 
from the first’ (Account, pref. p. xx), and it 
probably originated as a counterpart to an 
assertion by Thomas Cartwright [q. v.] in 
one of his defences of Field and Wilcocks’s 
‘ Admonition,’ 1572, to the effect that ‘ two 
thousand preachers, which preached and fed 
diligently, were hard to be found in the 
church of England’ (Contin. pref. p. i). 
Calamy does not profess to give an exact 
enumeration, but he thinks two thousand 
under the mark. His own volumes men- 
tion 2,465 names, omitting duplicates, but 
counting those who afterwards conformed. 
Palmer's contain 2,480, including only 230 of 
the after conformists, but adding new names. 
Noristhis exhaustive; in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
to take an example, Calamy and Palmer give 
182 names; Browne, the careful historian of 
nonconformity in these counties, while re- 
moving two (one ejected in another county), 
adds 14 on the evidence of ecclesiastical 
registers, so that Oliver Heywood may be 
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All the lists require more careful classifica- 
tion than they have yet received. Baxter is 
probably very near the mark when he fixes 
at 1,800 the number of the nonconforming 
clergy who entered upon active work in the 
dissenting ministry. Calamy’s ‘ Continua- 
tion’ concluded his historical labours. In the 
summer of 1729 his health was broken, and he 
spent ten weeks at Scarborough for the waters. 
He lived to deprecate, though not to take part 
in, the discussions (1730) on the decay of the 
dissenting interest, and preached on 28 Oct. 
1731 the first sermon to ministers at Dr. Wil- 
liams’s library (he was one of the original 
trustees of Williams’s foundations). In the 
following February he tried the Bath waters, 
but returned home to prepare for death. He 
died on 8 June, and was buried at Alderman- 
bury on 9 June, 1732. 

Calamy was married, first, on 19 Dec. 1695, 
to Mary (d.1713), daughter of Michael Watts, 
a cloth merchant and haberdasher (d. 3 Feb. 
1708, aged 72); secondly, on 14 Feb. 1716, to 
Mary Jones (niece of Adam Cardonel, secre- 
tary to the great Duke of Marlborough), who 
survived him. He had thirteen children, but 
only six survived him, four of them, including 
Edmund (1697 P-1755) [q. v.], being by the 
first wife. 

Of the many engravings of Calamy, the best 
is that by G. Vertue, prefixed to the sermons on 
the Trinity (see below); less refined, but more 
genial, is that by Worthington from Richard- 
son’s painting, prefixed to his autobiography; 
that by Mackenzie, ‘from an original picture,’ 
prefixed to Palmer’s work, shows a shape- 
less face with a squinting leer. 

Calamy’s most important publications, in 
addition to those mentioned above, are: 
1. ‘Defence of Moderate Nonconformity,’ 3 
parts, 1703-5, 8vo, against Ollyffe and Hoad- 
ley. 2. ‘Inspiration of the Holy Writings,’ 
1710, 8vo, dedicated by permission to Queen 
Anne. 3. ‘Thirteen Sermons concerning the 
Doctrine of the Trinity,’ 1722, 8vo, in which he 
vindicates the authenticity of 1 Jo. v. 7, and 
vouches for the orthodoxy of the generality of 
his dissenting brethren. George I, to whom the 
book was dedicated, received Calamy ‘ very 
graciously’ when he came to present it, and 
charged him with a message to the London 
dissenting ministers, to use their ‘ utmost in- 
fluence’ at the coming election in favour of 
the Hanoverian candidates. 4. ‘Memoirs of 
the Life of the late Revd. Mr. John Howe,’ 
1724, 8vo. Calamy’s numerous funeral ser- 
mons are valuable for their biographical par- 
ticulars. He was in the habit of furnishing 
similar particulars to other writers of funeral 
sermons, John Shower, for instance. 


right in estimating the gross total at 2,500. | [Calamy’s gossiping autobiography, ‘ An His- 
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torical Account of my own Life, with some 
Reflections on the Times I have lived in,’ though 
quoted by Kippis, was first edited by John Towill 
Rutt in 2 vols. 1829, 8vo, 2nd ed. 1830, from 
two transcripts of Calamy’s autograph, one of 
which, in three folio volumes, had been collated 
with the original by his son Edmund; Rutt, in 
his preface, speaks of having ‘ endeayoured to 
exercise a discretion,’ which James (Hist. Litiga- 
tion Presb. Chapels and Charities, 1867, p. 724) 
interprets as referring to omissions from the 
text ; in point of fact there is one omission, re- 
ferring to a family circumstance of no public in- 
terest ; among the Calamy papers are three suc- 
cessive revisions of the autobiography, in Calamy’s 
autograph, not seen by Rutt. Mayo’s Funeral 
Sermon, 1732; Biog. Brit. 1784, iii. 140 (article 
by Dr. John Campbell, additions by Kippis) ; 
Hunter’s Life of Oliver Heywood, 1842, p. 137, 
seq.; James, ut sup. p.628; baptismal and burial 
registers of St. Mary Aldermanbury, per Rey. 
C. C, Collins ; authorities quoted above.] 
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CALAMY, EDMUND (1697 ?-1755), 
dissenting minister, the eldest son of Ed- 
mund Calamy, D.D. (1671-1732) [q. v.] by 
his first wife, Mary Watts, was born in Lon- 
don (date not ascertained), and, after passing 
through Westminster School, entered the 
Edinburgh University in 1714, and graduated 
M.A. on 15 June 1717. From Edinburgh he 
went to Leyden, where he entered 29 Sept. 
1717. For some time he assisted his father 
at Westminster, but in 1726 he was chosen 
to succeed Clark Oldisworth, as assistant to 
Benjamin Grosvenor, afterwards D.D., at 
Crosby Square. He was a’member of the 
presbyterian board (1789-48), and a trustee 
of Dr. Williams’s foundations from 1740 till 
his death. In 1749 Grosvenor resigned his 
charge, owing to advancing years, and simul- 
taneously Calamy retired from the ministry. 
He died on 13 June 1755, and was buried on 
17 June in the chancel of St. Mary Alderman- 
bury. His son Edmund (6.18 May 1743), who 
entered Warrington academy in 1761 as a 
divinity student, removed to Cambridge in 
1768, and became a barrister of Lincoln’s 
Inn. He was a member of the presbyterian 
board, and a Williams’ trustee (1784-1812). 
Thomas Emlyn of London, barrister (grand- 
son of Thomas Emlyn, whose unitarian views 
E. Calamy, D.D., had controverted), by will 
dated 20 July 1796 left lands at Syddan, co. 
Meath, to ‘Edmond Calamy, Esq., senior.’ 
In 1812 Calamy the barrister left London. 
He died at Alphington, near Exeter, on 
12 May 1816, aged seventy-three. His son, 
Edraund, died 27 Aug. 1850, aged seventy. 
His younger son Michael, the last of the 
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direct Calamy line, lived a very secluded 
lifo at Exeter, in a house filled with the | 
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family books and papers. He was educated 
for the ministry at Wymondley, and under 
John Jervis at Lympstone, and was always 
called reverend, but it is not known that 
he ever was ordained or held any charge. 
Occasionally he preached for the unitarians, 
at Exeterand Topsham. He is the author of 
hymn 93 in the supplement (1823) to Kippis’s 
collection. He bore a strong resemblance 
to the portraits of Edmund Calamy, B.D. 
He died unmarried, at Baring Crescent, 
Exeter, on 3 Jan. 1876, aged eighty-five. 


[Calamy’s Hist. Acct. of my own Life, 2nd ed, 
1880, ii. 8307, 489; Jeremy’s The Presbyterian 
Fund and Dr. Williams’s Trust, 1885, pp. 135, 
171; Monthly Repos. 1814, p. 205, 1816, p. 300; 
James's Hist. Litig. Presb. Chapels and Chari. 
ties, 1867, p. 668; Edinburgh Univ. records; 
burial reg. St. Mary Aldermanbury ; will of T. 
Emlyn, in possession of H. L. Stronge; Calamy 
papers, manuscripts, in private hands.] A. G. 

CALCACUS (jl. 84?), Caledonian chief- 
tain, [See Gaxcacus. ] 


CALCOTT. [See also Catucort.] 


CALCOTT, WELLINS (7. 1756-1769), 
author, was a native of Shropshire, the son of 
a member of the corporation of Shrewsbury. 
All that is known of his personal history is 
gathered from the preface to one of his books, 
from which it appears that he was induced to 
become an author by reverses of fortune. He 
published two books by subscription, and was 
enabled thereby to make advances towards a 
restoration of a settled life. The first edition 
of his ‘Thoughts, Moral and Divine,’ was 
issued in London in1756. A second edition 
was brought out at Birmingham in 1758; a 
third at Coventry in 1759; a fourth at Man- 
chester in 1761; and a fifth at Exeter in 
1764, In 1769 he published ‘A Candid Dis- 
quisition of the Principles and Practices of 
the most ancient and honourable Society of 
Free and Accepted Masons,’ London, 8vo. 
This work is said to have been the means of 
leading many persons to join the society. It 
was reprinted in 1847 by Dr. George Oliver, 
who considered it the ‘gem of the period’ in 
which it was written. 

[Notes and Queries, 4th ser. ii, 9; Oliver's 
Golden Remains of the Early Masonic Writers, 
vol. ii, 1847; Oliver’s Revelations of a Square, 
1855, p. 118; Temperance Spectator, 1866, p. 
181.] C. W.S. 


CALCRAFT, Sir GRANBY THOMAS 
(1770-1820), colonel, was the younger son 
of John Calcraft [q. v.] of Rempston Hall in 
the isle of Purbeck, politician, and younger 
brother of John Calcraft (1765-1881) (q. v.], 
and was born in 1770. He entered the army 
asa cornet in the 15th light dragoonsin March 
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1788, and was promoted lieutenant in 1793, in 
which year his regiment was ordered to join 
the force under the Duke of York in Flanders. 
With it he served at the battle of Famars, 
the siege of Valenciennes, and the affair of 
Villiers-en-Couche, where 160 troopers of 
the 15th light dragoons with 112 Austrian 
hussars defeated a corps of 10,000 Frenchmen 
and saved the life of the emperor. For this 
exploit all the eight officers of the 15th pre- 
sent were knighted, and received the order 
of Maria Theresa from the Emperor Leopold. 
In the same month, April 1794, Calcraft was 
promoted captain, and his regiment was fre- 
quently engaged throughout the disastrous 
retreat of the following winter. In 1799 he 
accompanied Major-general Lord Paget, who 
commanded the cavalry brigade in the expe- 
dition to the Helder, as aide-de-camp; he was 
wounded at the second battle of Alkmaer on 
1 Oct., and was for his services promoted 
major into the 25th light dragoonsinDecember 
1799. Inthe following year he exchanged into 
the 3rd dragoon guards, of which he became 
lieutenant-colonel on 25 Dec. 1800, and he 
commanded that regiment continuously with 
great reputation until his promotion to the 
rank of major-general in 1813. In 1807 he 
was elected M.P. for Wareham, but resigned 
his seat at the close of 1808 on his regiment 
being ordered for service in the Peninsula. 
The 3rd dragoon guards were at once bri- 
gaded with the 4th dragoons under the com- 
mand of Henry Fane, as the heavy brigade, 
which was engaged in the battle of Talavera. 
General Fane fell ill, and Calcraft assumed 
the command of the brigade, which he held 
until the arrival of George de Grey in May 
1810. The brigade was frequently engaged 
during the retreat on Torres Vedras, and again 
in the pursuit of Masséna in March 1811. 
After the combat of Foz d’Aronce, the heavy 
brigade served on the left bank of the Tagus 
under Marshal Beresford, and Calcraft, who 
had been promoted colonel for his services 
on 25 July 1810, was engaged at the head 
of his regiment at Campo Mayor, where he 
earnestly begged to be allowed to succour 
the 18th light dragoons, at the battle of Al- 
buera, and in Lumley’s charge at Los Santos 
on 16 April 1811. In January 1812 the heavy 
brigade, which was again temporarily under 
the command of Calcraft, assisted in covering 
the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, and when Wel- 
lington formed the siege of Badajoz, it was 
left with General Graham’s division to watch 
Marmont. After Salamanca the cava 

division distinguished itself in the affair of 
Llera on 11 June 1812, when General Lal- 
lemand’s cavalry was cut to pieces, and in 
General Slade’s report the ‘ conspicuous gal- 
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lantry’ of Calcraft is specially mentioned 
(Wellington Supplementary Despatches, vi. 
348). The brigade was then engaged in 
covering Hill’s retreat from Madrid, and in 
December 1812 Calcraft was made a knight 
of the Portuguese order of the Tower and 
Sword for his services. On 4 June 1813 he 
was promoted major-general, and left the 
Peninsula after four years’ continuous and 
distinguished service. He was compara- 
tively neglected in later years. His political . 
opinions were peculiarly obnoxious to the 
ministry, whose jobbery was repeatedly at- 
tacked by his brother, at the instigation (it 
was believed) of Sir Granby. In 1813 he 
was appointed to the command of a brigade 
in England, and in 1814 received only a gold 
medal for the battle of Talavera. In 1814 
he threw up his staff appointment, and lived 
in retirement, a somewhat disappointed and 
certainly an ill-used man, until his death on 
20 Aug. 1820. 


[Royal Military Calendar; Record of the 3rd 
Dragoon Guards; Wellington Despatches and 
Supplementary Despatches. ] H. M.S. 


CALCRAFT, JOHN, the elder (1726- 
1772), politician, was the son of a solicitor at 
Grantham, who acted as town clerk of the 
borough, and manipulated its parliamentary 
contests in favour of the Duke of Rutland’s 
nominees. Through the influence of the Mar- 
quis of Granby he obtained a small clerkship 
in the pay office or commissariat department, 
but his astounding rise into wealth and power 
was due to the patronage of Henry Fox, the 
first lord Holland, of whom Calcraft was by 
some writers said to be the cousin, and by 
others insinuated to be the natural son. 
When Fox became the paymaster-general he 
reposed implicit confidence in this young of- 
ficial, made him the medium in his commu- 
nications with the chiefs of the army, and 
appointed him agent for as many regiments 
as he could. Through the aid of the same 
unscrupulous politician Calcraft was placed 
in the lucrative position of deputy commis- 
sary-general of musters, and in the eyes of 
the multitude, who were then unacquainted 
with his keenness and talents, he was con- 
sidered to hold his position in trust for Fox. 
After a time Calcraft withdrew from the civil 
service and devoted himself entirely to his 
business as army agent or quasi-banker and 
contractor for the forces, in which position 
he found his official knowledge of the greatest 
utility, and speedily secured a ‘revenue su- 
perior to any nobleman’s estate in the king- 
dom.’ He ‘riots in the plunder of an army’ 
was the expressive phrase in which Junius 
afterwards summed up the general estimate 
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of his profits. In 1763 Calcraft deserted the 
cause of Fox for his more illustrious rival, 
throwing himself with characteristic energy 
into the task of reconciling Pitt with the other 
discontented politicians. His first attempt 
was to reconcile Pitt to the Duke of Bed- 
ford, and for that purpose he was closeted 
with the great commoner for three hours on 
15 Aug.1763; but the effort proved a failure, 
and he was denounced by the Bedford faction 
for having deceived them as to Pitt’s views. 


Early in the same year (1763) he had been | 
| The former had presided at Caleraft’s table, but 
| her habits were too extravagant for him, and 


talked of as a possible Irish peer; in its 
closing month he was ejected from his post 


of deputy commissary-general. In December | 


1765 Caleraft contested Rochester against 
Grey Cooper, but he had the mortification of 
being defeated, probably through Cooper’s 
influence as secretary of the treasury. He was 
M.P. for Calne 1766-8. At the general 
election of 1768 he was returned to parlia- 
ment for Rochester, and continued to re- 
present it until his death, As he possessed 
the ‘best head for intrigue in the whole 
party’ of Pitt’s followers, he was the medium 
in restoring in 1768 the friendly relations 
which had existed in previous years between 
Lord Chatham and Lord Temple, and he tried, 
though with less success, to connect Henry 
Conway with them. Long before this date 
his earliest patron, the Marquis of Granby, 
had been indebted to Calcraft for considerable 
loans, and through his agency the marquis 
was detached from the court. Calcraft had 
now acquired much borough influence, had 
ingratiated himself with the proprietors of 
the chief London newspapers, and had won 
over to his side many of the leading members 
of the London corporation. His activity was 
thrown into the cause of the ‘liberty of the 
subject and parliamentary reform,’ and he ex- 
erted himself with Philip Francis (the reputed 
author of the ‘ Letters of Junius’), whom he 
patronised as a boy and a man, in the task of 
forcing Lord Chatham into power. In Oc- 
tober 1771 Calcraft fell under the lash of 
Junius, although Francis was then his pro- 
fessed friend; but it has been suggested that 
this was a ‘blind’ to divert suspicion of the 
authorship of the letters from Francis. Large 
purchases of landed property had from time 
to time been made by Calcraft, and he was 
now reported to possess estates worth 10,0001. 
er annum. He had acquired the estate of 
eaten! Corfe Castle, in 1757, and had be- 
come the owner of the manor of Wareham in 
1767, which he followed up by gradually pur- 
chasing the chief part of thetown. An Eng- 
lish peerage was now the object of his am- 
bition, and the title which he coveted was 
that of Earl of Ormonde; but in April 1772 | 
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he was seized by a fatal illness. On 21 Aug. 
in that year he wrote to Lord Chatham, that 
he had conquered the disorder which troubled 
him, and that ‘by gentle exercise and a warm 
climate" he would be quite restored; but on 
23 Aug. he died at Ingress Abbey, Belvedere, 
Kent, aged 46, leaving four sons. He was 
buried at St. Mary’s, Wareham, and there is 
a monument to his memory in the chancel. 
Calcraft was a free liver, and had several 
children by Mrs. George Anne Bellamy [q. v. ] 
and by Miss Bride, both of them actresses. 


after he had repeatedly paid her debts she 
was dismissed witha pension. The letter to 
him which she advertised for publication in 
October 1767, but afterwards suppressed, is 
printed, with an address to the public, in ‘The 
Apology for her Life’ (1785), v. 87-144. The 
sums of money which he left to his chil- 
dren by these women are set out in a note to 
Tooke’s edition of Churchill’s ‘Poems’ (1804), 
i, 346-7. To Philip Francis he left 1,0002. 
in cash, and ordered that if Francis died 
without leaving his widow 300/. a year she 
should be provided with an annuity of 200J. 
perannum. Healso expressed his desire that 
Francis should be returned to parliament for 
Wareham. Numerous letters to and from 
Calcraft will be found in ‘The Grenville Pa- 
pers,’ ii. 90-2, and the ‘Correspondence of 
the Earl of Chatham,’ ii. 245, &c. 

[Parkes’s Sir P. Francis, i. 138-863; Corre- 
spondence of fourth Duke of Bedford, iii. 236- 
237; Walpole’s Letters (Cunningham’s ed.), iv. 69, 
140, 199, v. 207; Walpole’s Last Ten Years of 
George II, i. 400; Walpole’s Memoirs of Reign 
of George III, i. 264, 294, 332, and iii. 208, 274; 
Hutchins’s Dorset (1861 ed.), i. 82, 111, 113, 
534; Satirical Prints at British Museum, iii. 
1171, 1184, iv. 588, 593, 610.] W. P. C. 


CALCRAFT, JOHN, the younger (1765- 
1831), politician, was the eldest son of John 
Calcraft, the elder [q. v.] He was born 16 Oct. 
1765, and as he inherited his father’s in- 
stincts soon entered upon political life. Before 
he was twenty-one he was returned for the 
family borough of Wareham in Dorsetshire 
(15 July 1786), and sat for it until the disse 
lution in 1790, For ten years after this he 
remained out of parliament, but on a casual 
vacancy was again elected for Wareham 
(16 June 1800), retaining his seat until 1806. 
At this time he was identified with the prin- 
ciples of the whig party, and was numbered 
among the personal friends of the Prince of 
Wales, his attachment being shown by his 
motion in March 1803 for a select committee 
to inquire into the prince’s pecuniary embar- 
rassments. In the Grenville administration of 
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1806 he was appointed clerk of the ordnance, 
and acquired considerable reputation for the 
efficient manner in which he discharged his 
duties. At the general election in that year 
he was returned for the city of Rochester, 
defeating Admiral Sir Sidney Smith both at 
the polling-boothand before the election com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. For Ro- 
chester he sat until 1818, when he was again 
returned for Wareham, which he represented 
until 1831. Down to 1828 Calcraft had been 
a staunch whig, but on the formation of the 
Duke of Wellington’s administration he con- 
sented to hold the post of paymaster-general 
(1828-80), and was created a privy councillor 
16 June 1828. In 1831 he reverted to his 
old faith, voting for the Reform Bill when it 
was carried by one vote 22 March 1881, and 
at the subsequent dissolution he contested 
and carried the county of Dorset in the re- 
form interest. Under the reproaches of the 
tories, with whom he had co-operated from 
1828 to 1880, his mind became unhinged, and 
he committed suicide at Whitehall Place, 
London, 11 Sept. 1831. On17 Sept. he was 
buried in the chancel vault of St. James’s 
Church, Piccadilly, and at a later date a 
monument was erected to his memory in St. 
Mary’s, Wareham. He married, 5 March 
1790, Elizabeth, third daughter and coheiress 
of Sir Thomas Pym Hales of Bekesbourne, 
Kent. She died at Clifford Street, London, 
2 July 1815, aged 45. Calcraft was one of 
the earliest reformers of the liquor traffic, his 
proposition being to ‘throw open the retail 
trade in malt liquor.’ Thereis in the British 
Museum ‘a dispassionate appeal to the legis- 
lature, magistrates, and clergy,’ by a county 
magistrate against this suggestion. The titles 
of numerous broadsides on Calcraft’s election 
for Dorset in 1831 are printed in C. H. Mayo’s 
bibliography of that county. 

(Gent. Mag. 1790, pt. i. 273, 1815, pt. ii. 92, 
1831, pt. 11. 465-6 ; Hutchins’s Dorset (1861 ed.), 
i, 113, 534; Wilson’s House of Commons, 1808, 
pp. 510-11; Le Marchant’s Memoir of Earl 
Spencer, p. 303.] WwW. P. C. 


CALCRAFT, WILLIAM (1800-1879), 
executioner, was born at Baddow, near 
Chelmsford, in 1800. He was a shoemaker 
by trade, but at one time was watchman at 
Reid’s brewery in Liquorpond Street (now 
Clerkenwell Road), London, and afterwards 
butler to a gentleman at Greenwich. Ata 
later period, while obtaining a hawker’s pre- 
carious living, he accidentally made the ac- 
quaintance of Foxton, the hangman, which 
led to his employment at Newgate to flog 
juvenile offenders, at ten shillings a week. 
On an emergency during 1828 he was sent to 
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Lincoln, where he put two men to death. 
John Foxton, who had been the executioner 
in the city of London for forty years, died on 
14 Feb. 1829. Calcraft was appointed his suc- 
cessor, and sworn in on 4 April 1829. The 
emolument was a guinea a week and an extra 
guinea for every execution, besides half a 
crown for every man he flogged, and an al- 
lowance to provide cats or birch rods. For 
acting as executioner of Horsemonger Lane 
gaol, in Surrey, he received a retaining fee of 
five guineas, with the usual guinea when he 
had to officiate on the scaffold ; he was also 
at liberty to engage himself in the country, 
where he demanded, and was paid, 10/. on 
each occasion. During his tenure of office the 
act of parliament was passed ordering crimi- 
nals to be put to death privately. The last 
public execution in England took place in 
front of Newgate 26 May 1868. The first 
private execution under the new law was in 
Maidstone gaol, 3 Aug. 1868. Calcraft’s last 
official act was the hanging of James Godwin, 
on 25 May 1874. Old age then obliged him 
to retire from office, and he was pensioned by 
the city of London on twenty-five shillings a 
week. He died at Poole Street, New North 
Road, Hoxton, on 13 Dec. 1879. He was of 
kindly disposition ; was very fond of his chil- 
dren and his grandchildren, and took a great 
interest in his pigeons and other pet animals. 
‘The Groans of the Gallows,’ or ‘ The Life of 
W.Calcraft,’ 1846, which ran tonumerous edi- 
tions, ‘The Hangman’s Letter to the Queen,’ 
1861, ‘The Heroes of the Guillotine and 
Gallows, Askern, Smith, and Calcraft,’ three 
publications of little worth, and not counte- 
nanced by the executioner, contain very few 
facts relating to his history. 


{Arthur Griffith’s Chronicles of Newgate 
(1884), ii. 272-8, 411-15; Daily Telegraph, 
17 Dec. 1879, p. 5; Lifeand Recollections of Cal- 
craft, with portrait, London, 1880.] G. C. B. 


CALDECOTT, JOHN (1800-1849), as- 
tronomer and meteorologist, had been acting 
during about four years as commercial agent 
to the government of Travancore at the port 
of Allepey, when, in 1836, he became im- 
pressed with the advantages derivable to 
science from the establishment of an astro- 
nomical station insouthern India. Hisviews, 
enforced by the British resident, Colonel 
Fraser, were at once acceded to by Rama 
Vurmah, then rajah of Travancore. “An ob- 
servatory (described in the Madras Journal, 
vi. 56) was built at Trevandrum, Caldecott 
was appointed its director, and in July 1837 
observations were begun with portable in- 
struments, the use of which had long consti- 
tuted his recreation. The completion of a 
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permanent instrumental outfit, including two 
mural circles by Simms and Jones respec- 
tively, a transit, and 74-foot equatorial by 
Dollond, claimed his presence in Europe in 
December 1838, and while there he fell in 
with the movement recently set on foot by 
Humboldt for carrying out a connected 
scheme of magnetic research all over the 
world. Authorised by the rajah, he pur- 
chased a set of instruments of the pattern 
devised by Dr. Lloyd for the British stations, 
and on his return to Trevandrum in April 
1841 a magnetic and meteorological obser- 
vatory was erected for their reception. A 
great mass of observations was quickly ac- 
cumulated, copies of which were forwarded 
to the Royal Society, as well as to the court 
of directors of the East India Company. 
Their publication was undertaken by the 
rajah, after Caldecott had made a journey 
to England in 1846, with the futile hope of 
enlisting the aid of some scientific society ; 
and in their laborious preparation for the 
press he was deeply engaged until his death 
ae ee tee of paralysis, on 16 Dec. 
9, 

Caldecott showed great energy in over- 
coming the difficulties attendant on scien- 
tific work in India, and collected materials 
of value despite inevitable shortcomings. 
His experiments (1842-5) on the tempera- 
ture of the ground at various depths pos- 
sessed a special interest as being the first of 
the kind made within the tropics (T7’rans. R. 
Soc. of Ed. xvi. 369). They showed, con- 
trary to the assertion of Kupffer, that the 
earth is there 5° to 6° F. hotter than the air, 
and disproved the invariability of tempera- 
ture at a depth of one foot, imagined by 
Boussingault, and used by Poisson to su 
port his mathematical theory of heat. Cal- 
decott presented to the British Association 
in 1840 a series of horary meteorological ob- 
servations begun June 1837 in pursuance of 
a suggestion by Sir John Herschel (Report, 
1840, ii. 28); and experimented, with Taylor 
of the Madras observatory, July to October 
1837, on the direction and intensity of the 
magnetic force in southern India (Madras 
Journal, ix. 221). He first drew scientific 
attention to the bi-annual inversion of the 
law of variation near the magnetic equator, 
but attributed the change to the influence of 
the monsoon (see Trans. R. Soc. of Ed. xxiv. 
670). He observed and computed elements 
for the great comet of 1843 (Mem. R. A. Soe. 
xv. 229); and his observations of that of 
1845 proved available for Hind’s calcula- 
tions of its path (Astr. Nach. No. 540; 
Month. Not. vi. 215). The solar eclipse of 
21 Dec. 1843 was observed by him at Parratt, 
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near the source of the Mahé river, where it 
just fell short of totality, but afforded a 
striking view of Baily’s beads (Mem. R. .A. 
Soc. xv. 171). He was elected a fellow both 
of the Royal Astronomical and of the Royal 
Societies in 1840, 


[Bombay Times, 2 Jan. 1850; Atheneum, 
9 Feb. 1850; Annual Reg. 1849, p. 299; Broun’s 
Report on Trevandrum Observatories; R. Soe. 
Cat. Se. Papers.] fads dls Ce 


CALDECOTT, RANDOLPH (1846- 
1886), artist, was born at Chester on22 March 
1846, his father being an accountant of good 
standing, and one of the founders of the 
Institute of Accountants in England. He 
was educated at King Henry VIII’s School 
in his native town, where he and his two 
brothers were successively head-boys. Among 
his earliest amusements as a child had been 
the cutting out of animals in wood, and as 
a schoolboy he won a prize for drawing. 
His father, however, seems to have dis- 
couraged these artistic tendencies, and in due 
time he left Chester to enter a bank at Whit- 
church in Shropshire. The bank life of a 
little country place was not very exacting, 
nor without its relaxations, while the agri- 
cultural character of the surrounding district 
stimulated his inborn love of rural sights and 
scenes. While at Whitchurch he lodged with 
a yeoman-farmer in the neighbourhood, thus 
gaining further facilities for making the inti- 
mate acquaintance of horses and dogs, to say 
nothing of occasional opportunities for hunt- 
ing. From Whitchurch he was transferred 
to the Manchester and Salford Bank at Man- 
chester, where his advance was rapid. It 
had long been his practice to sketch from 
nature such picturesque details or animals as 
struck his fancy, and about 1871 he appears 
to have visited London with a view to begin 
life as an artist. Mr. Armstrong, the art- 
director of the science and art department at 
South Kensington, was one of his earliest 
advisers, and he recommended him to con- 
tinue to study, but not to relinquish his oc- 
cupation. A year later Caldecott came to 
London, and shortly afterwards began draw- 
ing for‘ London Society’and other periodicals. 
He received much kind assistance from Mr. 
Henry Blackburn; and he made the acquaint- 
ance, among others, of the sculptor Dalou, in 
whose studio he worked and modelled. He 
devoted himself with great assiduity to the 
improvement of his artistic gifts, not only 
copying, but frequently dissecting, birds and 
animals, Some time previous to 1875 arrived 
the opportunity which gave him his first dis- 
tinction as a thoroughly original and indivi- 
dual artist. Mr. James D. Cooper, the well- 
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known wood-engraver, had long been seeking 
for an illustrator for Washington Irving’s 
‘Sketch-Book,’ when he fell in with one of Cal- 
decott’s sketches for ‘London Society. The 
result was the volume of selections from the 
‘Sketch-Book,’ which appeared at the close of 
1875 under the title of ‘Old Christmas.’ This 
book, in which artist and engraver co-operated 
in the most congenial manner, is an almost 
typical example of fortunate sympathy be- 
tween author and artist. In 1876 it was 
succeeded by ‘Bracebridge Hall,’ another of 
Irving’s books, and henceforth Mr. Calde- 
cott’s position as a popular book illustrator 
was secured. In 1877 he illustrated Mrs. 
Comyns Carr’s ‘North Italian Folk,’ in 1879 
Mr. Blackburn’s ‘ Breton Folk, in 1883 
‘ isop’s Fables with Modern Instances,’ and 
he supplied designs to stories by Mrs. J. H. 
Ewing, Mrs. Frederick Locker, and others. 
But his chief achievement was the series of 
coloured children’s books, which began in 
1878 by ‘John Gilpin’ and ‘The House that 
Jack Built,’ to be succeeded in the ensuing 
year by Goldsmith’s ‘ Elegy on the Death of 
a Mad Dog’ and ‘The Babes in the Wood.’ 
He continued to produce two of these books 
annually until the Christmas before his death, 
when the list closed with the ‘ Elegy on Ma- 
dam Blaize’ and ‘The Great Panjandrum 
Himself” Strangely enough, he had not in- 
tended to make any further additions. Be- 


and other illustrations (notably some excellent 
sketches of life at Monaco) to the ‘Graphic’ 
newspaper. In 1882 he became a member of 


the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, f 


and he exhibited there and at the Grosvenor 


Gallery and Royal Academy. He modelled ” 


occasionally, one of his first efforts in this 
way being a bronze bas-relief representing a 
‘Horse Fair in Brittany.’ At the time of his 
death, which took place on 12 Feb. 1886 at St. 
Augustine, Florida, whither he had gone to 
escape an English winter, he was engaged in 
making sketches of American life and man- 
ners for the ‘Graphic.’ His health, owing to 
the sequels of severe rheumatic fever, had long 
been in a critical state. Yet nothing could 
suppress his native cheeriness. ‘The quality 
and quantity of his work done manfully for 
years under these painful conditions,’ says 
one who knew him, ‘ was heroic, and to the 
anxious inquiries of friends he was always 
“quite well,” although unable to mount two 
flights of stairs. He was married in 1880, 
but left no family. 

Caldecott’s genius was thoroughly English, 
and he delighted in portraying English coun- 
try and out-of-door life. Hehad a keen love, 


dating from his Chesterand Whitchurch days, | 
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for the quaint and old-fashioned in furniture 
and costume, and the scenes and accessories of 
the latter half of the eighteenth century especi- 
ally attracted him. In grace and refinement 
he was fully the rival of Stothard, but while 
possessing an equal appreciation of feminine 
and childish beauty, he far excelled that 
artist in vivacious humour and sportivefancy. 
As may be seen from the posthumous paper 
published in the ‘English Illustrated Maga- 
zine’ for March 1886, he drew horses and 
dogs and the accidents of the hunting-field 
with the enthusiasm of a sportsman. To these 
qualities he added the pictorial memory of a 
Bewick, and he thoroughly understood the 
capabilities and limitations of colour-printing, 
by which his most successful books were pro- 
duced. His skill in adapting his designs to 
the necessities of the process—a skill in which 
he was ably seconded by Mr. Edmund Evans, 
who printed them—and his unerring instinct 
for simple and effective composition, lent a 
special charm to his work. But this would 
have been of little effect without other cha- 
racteristics. What was most winning in his 
drawings was their wholesome happy spirit, 
their frank joy of life, and their manly, kindly 
tone. Few English artists have left so large 
a legacy of pure and playful mirth. 


[Communications from the Rey. Alfred Cal- 


| decott, M.A., Mr, Armstrong, Mr, J. D. Cooper, 
A.D. 


5 : 3 | &e. 
sides these, he contributed Christmas sheets | ] 


CALDECOTT, THOMAS (1744-1833). 
bibliophile and Shakespearean student, was 
xeducated at Winchester and New College, 
-Oxford, where he obtained a fellowship and 
‘proceeded B.C.L. on 24 Oct. 1770. He was 
called to the bar at the Middle Temple; 
afterwards became a bencher, and was for 
many years a prominent member of the Ox- 
ford circuit. He published, in continuation 
of Sir James Burrow’s‘ Reports,’ two volumes 
of ‘ Reports of Cases relative to the duty and 
office of a Justice of the Peace from 1776 to 
1785’ (2 vols. 1786, 1789). Caldecott died 
at the age of ninety, at Dartford, at the end of 
May 1883. He best deserves to be remem- 
bered as a book collector and Shakespearean 
student. He laid the foundations of his library 
at an early age, and at his death it was singu- 
larly rich in sixteenth-century literature, He 
was aregular attendant at the great booksales, 
and many of Farmer’s, Steevens’s, West’s, 
and Pearson’s books passed to him. He be- 
queathed to the Bodleian an invaluable col- 
lection of Shakespearean quartos, some of 
which cost him the merest trifle, but the 
bulk of his library was sold by auction by 
Messrs. Sotheby between 2 and 7 Dec. 1833. 
Dr. Dibdin, the bibliographer, described the 
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rarest books in three papers contributed to 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1834 (pt. i. 
pp. 59, 195, 284). Caldecott had views of 
is own on Shakespearean editing. Dibdin 
describes him as‘ the last of the old breed of 
Shakespearean commentators of the school 
of Johnson and Steevens,’ and he certainly 
had characteristic contempt for Malone, Stee- 
vens, and the Shakespearean scholars of his 
own day. After many years’ labour he pub- 
lished privately in 1832 a volume containing 
‘Hamlet’ and ‘As you like it,’ with elaborate 
notes. This was intended to be the first in- 
stalment of a final edition of Shakespeare. 
But the compilation proved singularly feeble 
and was not continued. Caldecott was well 
acquainted with ‘honest Tom Warton’ and 
Bishop Percy, and entered heartily into the 
former’s quarrel with Ritson, whom he styles 
in a letter to Percy ‘that scurrilousmiscreant.’ 
[Nichols’s Illustrations, viii. 372-38 ; Martin’s 
Privately Printed Books, 304; Gent. Mag. 18338, 
pt.i. p. 573, 1834, pt. i. pp. 59, 195, 284; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] 8. L. 


CALDER, JAMES TAIT (1794 P-1864), 
author of the ‘History of Caithness,’ was 
born at the village of Castletown, Caithness. 
He studied at the university of Edinburgh, 
and, after acting for some time as private 
tutor in the house of the Rey. Mr. Gunn at 
Caithness, became parish teacher at Canisbay. 
In 1842 he published at Wick ‘Sketches 
from John o’ Groat’s in Prose and Verse,’ 
which contained an interesting chapter on 
‘Ancient Superstitions and Customs in Caith- 
ness.’ In 1846 he issued a volume of poems 
entitled ‘The Soldier’s Bride,’ from the name 
of the largest poem in the book. His ‘Sketch 
of the Civiland Traditional History of Caith- 
ness from the Tenth Century,’ published in 
1861, is a work of undoubted merit, in which 
he has made admirable use of the materials 
available, although they are less full than in 
the case of most other counties, He died 
at Elwick Bank, Shapinshay, on 15 Jan. 
1864. 


[Orkney Herald, 19 Jan. 1864.] T. F. H. 
CALDER, JOHN, D.D. (17383-1815), 


author, was a native of Aberdeen, and edu- 
cated at the university there. At an early 
period he obtained the patronage of the Duke 
of Northumberland, who employed him as 
private secretary both at Alnwick Castle and 
in London. Subsequently he for some time 
had charge of the library bequeathed by Dr. 
Williams for the special use of nonconform- 
ing clergy, and he also officiated at a meet- 
ing-house near the Tower. On resigning this 
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any part of the ministerial function. When 
a new edition of the ‘Cyclopedia’ of Cham- 
bers was proposed, he was engaged as ten- 
tative editor, and besides drawing out a 
plan wrote some articles. One of the articles 
was submitted to Dr. Johnson, who excised 
large portions, expressing the opinion at the 
same time that the ‘redundance’ was not 
the ‘result of inability’ but of ‘ superfluous 
diligence.’ In the discussion which ensued 
with the publisher, Calder, in the opinion of 
Dr. Johnson, displayed an improper degree 
of ‘turbulence and impatience,’ and, declin- 
ing to accede to the wishes of the publisher, 
was deprived of the editorship, which was 
conferred on Dr. Rees. In 1776 Calder drew 
up a plan of a periodical work called the 
‘Selector.’ He also projected a ‘Foreign In- 
telligencer.’ While at Alnwick he made the 
acquaintance of Thomas Percy, afterwards 
bishop of Dromore, whom he assisted in pre- 
paring a new edition of the ‘Tatler,’ ‘Spec- 
tator, and ‘Guardian,’ with notes and illus- 
trations. When Calder removed to London, 
the materials collected by Percy were relin- 
quished into his hands, and afterwards used 
in various editions of these works published 
by Nichols, especially the ‘Tatler’ published 
in 6 vols, in 1786, in which Annotator means 
Calder. In 1789 he translated from the 
French Courayer’s ‘ Declaration of his last 
Sentiments on the different Doctrines of Re- 
ligion,’ to which he prefixed a memoir of 
Courayer. To the new edition of the ‘ Bio- 
graphia Britannica’ he contributed an elabo- 
rate article on the Courten family. About 
1789 he removed from Furnival’s Inn to 
Croydon, where he formed an intimacy with 
Dr. Apthorp, of whom he contributed to Ni- 
chols several interesting particulars which 
were inserted in ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ He 
formed an extensive library, especially of 
classical and numismatic works, and also 
possessed a large cabinet of Greek and Roman 
coins, His last years were spent at Lis- 
son Grove, London, where he died 10 June 
1815. 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ix. 805, &.; Nichols’s 
Illustr. of Lit. iv. 799-848, &c.; Gent. Mag. 
lxxxy. (1815), 564.| ESTs 


CALDER, ROBERT (1650 ?-1723), 
clergyman of the Scottish episcopalian church, 
was a native of Elgin, and was born about 
1650. He was educated at the university 
and King’s College, Aberdeen. He was pre- 
sented to the parish of Nenthorn in_the 
presbytery of Kelso in 1689, but on 18 Sept. 
of the same year was deprived for refusing 
to read the proclamation of the estates de- 


charge he declined to exercise for the future claring William and Mary king and queen 
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of England, and for having prayed for King 
James. In 1693, according to his own ac- 
count, he was for some time imprisoned in 
the common gaol of Edinburgh for exercising 
his ministerial functions. On receiving his 
liberty he went to Aberdeen, where he offi- 
ciated in his own house, using the Book of 
Common Prayer. On the order shortly after 
the union to shut up all episcopal chapels in 
Scotland he was compelled to leave Aber- 
deen, and went to Elgin, where he officiated 
for some time. To obstruct his celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper on Easter day 1707, 
he was summoned before the privy council 
at Edinburgh on Good Friday. Not com- 
lying he was sentenced to be banished from 
lgin under a severe penalty should he re- 
turn within twelve miles of the city. He 
now settled at Edinburgh, where he officiated 
to acongregationin Toddrick’s Wynd. During 
his incumbency in Edinburgh he engaged in 
a keen controversy with the Rev. John An- 
derson, minister of Dumbarton, regarding 
whom he advertised the intention of preach- 
ing a sermon, with the view to proving that 
he was ‘one of the grossest liars that ever 
put pen to paper.’ He died on 28 May 1723, 
aged 73. He was the reputed author of 
‘Scottish Presbyterian Eloquence displayed,’ 
1693, a collection of citations intended to 
expose the irreverent liberties indulged in by 
the presbyterians in their prayers and ser- 
mons. In 1713 he published ‘ Miscellany 
Numbers relating to the Controversie about 
the Book of Common Prayer, Episcopal Go- 
vernment,’ &c., forty numbers appearing suc- 
cessively. He was also the author of ‘ Three 
Single Sermons,’ 1701 ; ‘ Reasons for Tolera- 
tion to the Episcopal Clergie’ (anon.), 1703 ; 
‘The Divine Right of Episcopacy’ (anon.), 
1705; ‘ Letter to a Nonconformist Minister 
of the Kirk, 1705; ‘The Lawfulness and 
Expediency of Set Forms of Prayer,’ 1706; 
‘ The Lawtfulness and Necessitie of observing 
the Anniversary Fasts and Festivals of the 
Church maintained,’ by R.C.,1710; ‘A Letter 
to Mr. James Hog of Carnwarth,’ 1710; ‘The 
Countryman’s Idea of a Gospel Minister,’ 
1711; ‘ The Spirit of Slander exemplified in 
a scandalous Pamphlet called the Jacobite 
Cause, 1714; ‘The Priesthood of the Old 
and New Testament by Succession,’ in seven 
letters, 1716; ‘The Second Part... ora 
Challenge to all that want Episcopal Ordina- 
tion to prove the validity of their ministerial 
acts,’ 1717; ‘The Anti Counter-querist coun- 
ter-queried,’ n. d.; ‘Queries to the Presby- 
terians,’ n.d. 
[Lawson’s History of the Scottish Episcopalian 
Church since 1688; Hew Scott’s Fasti Eccles. 
Scot. i. 468; Catalogue of the Library of the 
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Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh ; Works of 
Calder. ] Tek sas 


CALDER, Str ROBERT (1745-1818), 
admiral, directly descended from the Calders 
of Muirtown in Morayshire, was the fourth 
son of Sir James Calder, bart., who had 
settled in Kent, and who in 1761 was ap- 
pointed by Lord Bute to be gentleman-usher 
of the privy chamber to the queen. His 
mother was Alice, daughter of Admiral 
Robert Hughes. In 1759 he entered the 
navy on board the Chesterfield, with Captain 
Sawyer, whom he followed to the Active, and 
thus participated in the capture of the Spa- 
nish register-ship Hermione on 21 May 1762, 
probably the richest prize on record, even a 
midshipman’s share amounting to 1,8007, On 
31 Aug. 1762 he was made lieutenant. On 
27 Aug. 1780 he was advanced to the rank 
of post-captain, and during the next three 
years successively commanded the Buffalo, 
Diana, and Thalia, all on the home station. 
The Thalia was paid off at the peace, and 
Calder had no further employment till the 
outbreak of the revolutionary war, when he 
was appointed to the Theseus of 74 guns for 
service in the Channel. In 1796, when Sir 
John Jervis was appointed commander-in-: 
chief in the Mediterranean, Calder was ap- 
pointed captain of the fleet, and served in that 
capacity at the battle of Cape St. Vincent, 
after which he carried home the admiral’s 
despatches, and was knighted, 8 March 1797. 
It has been positively stated, by writers in a 
position to know the opinions of the day, that 
the despatches, as first written, gave very high 

raise to Commodore Nelson for his conduct 
in the action; but that, at the instance of 
Calder, they were modified, and the name of 
Nelson left out. The story is, however, mere 
hearsay. Calder and Nelson were never in- 
timate, but there does not seem to have been 
any bad feeling between them, nor is there 
any evidence that Nelson expected special 
notice in the ‘ Gazette ;’ and Sir John Jervis, 
who had the very highest opinion of Nelson, 
was a most unlikely man to yield to persua- 
sion or submit to the dictation of an inferior 
(Nicotas, Nelson Despatches, ii. 337, vii. 
120 n. 121). 

On 22 Aug. 1798 Calder was made a 
baronet, and on 14 Feb. 1799 advanced to 
the rank of rear-admiral. In 1800 he hoisted 
his flag on board the Prince of Wales of 98 


_ guns, in the Channel fleet, then commanded 


by Lord St. Vincent ; and in February 1801 
was detached in pursuit of a French squa- 
dron, which slipped down the coast into 
the Mediterranean, while Calder, with seven 
ships of the line and three frigates, followed 
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an imaginary chase to the West Indies. It 
was only at Jamaica that he learned his mis- 
take, and he did not rejoin the fleet till June. 
On 23 April 1804 he was advanced to the 
rank of vice-admiral, and shortly afterwards 
hoisted his flag, again in the Prince of 
‘Wales, in which he joined the fleet off Brest, 
under Admiral Cornwallis. In the following 
February he was detached off Ferrol, with 
five sail of the line, to keep watch over a 
Franco-Spanish squadron of ten ships ready 
for sea, and two more fitting. These, how- 
ever, would not be tempted out, although 
Calder, notwithstanding occasional reinforce- 
ments, had never more than nine ships of the 
line under his command. It was not till 
15 July that he was joined by the squadron 
from off Rochefort, bringing his numbers up 
to fifteen ships, with which he was ordered 
to stretch out to the westward of Cape Finis- 
terre, in order to intercept the combined 
fleet of France and Spain on its return from 
the West Indies. It was understood that 
this consisted of sixteen ships, but when 
Calder fell in with it on 22 July he found it 
hadtwenty. The weather, too, wasvery thick, 
and the English fleet was to leeward; but, 
notwithstanding these disadvantages, Calder 
succeeded in bringing the enemies’ fleet to 
action, and in cutting off and capturing two 
of the Spanish ships. The next day was 
clear; but though the combined fleet had 
still the advantage of the wind, Villeneuve 
conceived that his instructions forbade him 
to fight except under compulsion, while 
Calder was anxious to secure his prizes, to 
cover the Windsor Castle, which had sus- 
tained severe damage; and was, above all, 
nervously alive to the danger of his position 
if the fifteen ships in Ferrol and the five in 
Rochefort should come out and join the fleet 
with Villeneuve. On the 24th the hostile 
fleets lost sight of each other. On the 26th 
the combined fleet put into Vigo, whence 
Villeneuve slipped round to Ferrol, leaving 
behind three of the dullest sailers; and thus 
when on 9 Aug. Calder, with a squadron 
again reduced to nine ships, came off Fer- 
rol, he found the allies there in vastly supe- 
rior force, and on the point of putting to sea. 
In presence of such unequal numbers, his 
orders authorised him to retire, which he ac- 
cordingly did, joining Cornwallis off Brest. 
As Calder had expected, Villeneuve, with 
twenty-nine ships of the line, did put to 
sea on the evening of the 9th with the in- 
tention of carrying out his instructions and 
making the English Channel. It seems to 
be well established that till the 14th he 
steered a north-westerly course, but that on 
the 14th, being deceived by false intelligence 
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of an English fleet of twenty-five sail of the 
line, his heart failed him, and he bore up for 
Cadiz, where he arrived on the 2lst. His 
retreat has been generally and erroneously 
attributed to the result of the action of 
22 July, with which, in point of fact, it had 
very little connection. 

On 30 Aug. Calder, with the greater part 
of the Brest fleet, joined Vice-admiral bol 
lingwood off Cadiz, and while cruising off 
that port he learned that his conduct on 23 
and 24 July had been severely commented 
on in England. He immediately wrote to 
apply for a court-martial. The admiralty 
had, independently, given Nelson orders to 
send Calder home for trial. Nelson arrived 
off Cadiz on 28 Sept., and sent Calder back 
in his own ship. ‘I may be thought wrong,’ 
he wrote, ‘as an officer . . . in not insisting 
on Sir Robert Calder’s quitting the Prince 
of Wales for the Dreadnought, and for part- 
ing with a 90-gun ship, but I trust that I 
shall be considered to have done right as a 
man and to a brother officer in affliction; my 
heart could not stand it, and so the thing 
must rest’ (Welson Despatches, vii. 56). 

Calder accordingly sailed a few days be- 
fore the battle of Trafalgar. The court did 
not assemble till 28 Dec., and on the 26th 
found that Calder in his conduct on 23 and 
24 July had been guilty of an error in judg- 
ment, and sentenced him to be he re- 
primanded. This was the end of his active 
career; he never served again, though he 
rose by seniority to the rank of admiral, 
31 July 1810. He was made K.C.B. Janu- 
ary 1815. He died on 31 Aug. 1818. His 

ortrait is in the Painted Hall at Greenwich. 

e married in May 1779 Amelia, daughter 
of John Michell of Bayfield in Norfolk, but 
had no issue. His wife survived him, but in 
a state of mental derangement, which neces- 
sitated special provision for her maintenance 
under her husband’s will. 


Minutes of the Proceedings at a Court-martial, 
&c. published by authority of the vice-admiral 
(1806, 8vo, 108 pp.) ; James's Naval Hist. (1860), 
iii. 356-79. ] Kas 


CALDERBANK, JAMES (1769-1821), 
Benedictine monk, was born in the later 
part of 1769 in Lancashire. On attaining 
the canonical age he was ordained to the 
priesthood. He was first sent upon the mis- 
sion by the vicar-apostolic of the western dis- 
trict, Bishop Sharrock, the congregation then 
entrusted to his charge being that of Wes- 
ton in Somersetshire. Thence, in October 
1809, he was removed to the neighbouring 
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mission at Bath, where, as the assistant- 
priest of Father Ralph Ainsworth, he took 
part in the religious ceremonial which trans- 
formed the old theatre on the South Parade 
into the catholic church of St. John the 
Evangelist. Upon the death of Father Ains- 
worth, on 5 Feb. 1814, Calderbank succeeded 
him as the chief pastor of the congrega- 
tion. During the course of the same year he 
published ‘A Series of Letters ’ (8vo, pp. 236), 
marked by great perspicuity and modera- 
tion, in answer to certain questions proposed 
by a clergyman of the church of England. 
He remained at Bath until July 1817, when 
he was succeeded by Peter Augustine Baines 
[q. v.] Calderbank on giving up the Bath 
mission withdrew to Liverpool. He died 
there on 9 April 1821. 


[Liverpool Mercury, 13 April 1821, p. 343 
Dr, Oliver’s Collections illustrating the History 
of the Catholic Religion in Cornwall, &c. pp. 58, 
179, 258, 508-9.] C. K. 


CALDERBANK, LEONARD (1809- 
1864), catholic priest and canon of Clifton, 
nephew of James Calderbank [q. v.], and son 


of Richard and Jane Calderbank, was born on | 


3 June 1809 at Standish, near Wigan, in Lan- 
cashire. 
in his native village, and afterwards became 
a student at Ampleforth College in York- 
shire. In December 1829 he removed from 


Ampleforth to Prior Park, near Bath. A few authority. In 1617, when the king visited 


Scotland, an occasion occurred for a more 


years after this Calderbank went to complete 
his theological studies at Rome, where, on 
11 Noy. 1832, he was ordained to the priest- 
hood. Returning to England in 1833 he 
went at once upon a mission in the western 
district. He was placed successively at Tre- 
lawny, Tawstock, Weobley, Poole, and Can- 
nington. 
chaplain of the convent of the Immaculate 
Conception,in Sion House, at Spetisbury, near 
Blandford, in Dorsetshire. On 9 Noy. 1849 
he was recalled to Prior Park by Bishop 
Hendren, then vicar apostolic of the western 
district. For nearly a year he held at Prior 
Park the double position of vice-president 
and professor of theology at St. Paul’s Col- 
lege. On 9 Oct. 1850 he was again, how- 
ever, sent upon the mission, being appointed 
to the charge of the catholic congregation of 
St. Peter's in the city of Gloucester. Under 
the then newly created hierarchy he was not 
long afterwards installed a canon of Clifton. 
As missionary rector at Gloucester he con- 
trived by his zealous exertions to build up 
an entirely new church and presbytery, the 
former of which was solemnly opened in 


March 1860. Calderbank died suddenly of | 


heart disease on 24 June 1864, 


He was educated first at a school | 
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[Gloucester Journal, 25 June and 2 July 1864; 
Dr. Oliver’s Collections illustrating the History 
of the Catholic Religion in Cornwall, &e. p. 258; 
Brady’s Episcopal Succession, p. 817.] C.K. 


CALDERWOOD, DAVID (1575-1650), 
ecclesiastic, historian, and theological writer, 
was born (as is believed) at Dalkeith, Mid- 
lothian, and educated at the college of Edin- 
burgh, then in the vigour of its youth, and full 
of the enthusiasm of study. In 1604 he was 
ordained minister of Crailing in Roxburgh- 
shire. It was the time when King James was 
doing his utmost to introduce prelacy into the 
church of Scotland, and from the very first 
Calderwood showed himself one of the stur- 
diest opponents of the royal scheme. His first 
public appearance in the controversial arena 
was in 1608, when Law, bishop of Orkney, 
came to Jedburgh, ordered a presbytery to be 
held, and set aside an election of members to 
the general assembly already made, in order 
to substitute other representatives more in 
favouroftheking’s views. Calderwood openly 
protested against the jurisdiction of the 
bishop, for which offence he was deprived of 
his right to attend church courts, and required 
to confine himself to the limits of his parish. 
Silenced in this way and prevented from 
taking any part in public proceedings, he 
applied himself the more earnestly to the 
study of the questions of civil and spiritual 


open and important act of resistance. Some 
ministers were in the habit of meeting at 
that time in Edinburgh in an informal way, 


_ to discuss various matters; and when it was 


agreed by the lords of articles to pass a 


i decree giving power to the king, with the 
In April 1839 he was appointed | 


archbishops, bishops, and such ministers as 
he might choose, to direct the external policy 
of the kirk, a number of the ministers met 
and signed a protest against the decree. Pro- 
minent among them was Calderwood. This 
led to his being summoned to the royal pre- 
sence to give an account of his ‘mutinous 
and seditious’ deed. A singular colloquy 
took place between the king and the minister. 
The king had great confidence in his powers 
of argument and condescended to argue with 
Calderwood. Though on his knees, Calder- 
wood replied to the king with great cool- 
ness and cleverness, baffling his royal op- 
ponent. The courtiers were shocked at his 
fearless style of reply, and some even of his 
own friends were tugging at him, to induce 
him to show more complaisance. Occasion- 
ally the king lost patience and scolded him 
as ‘a false puritan’ and ‘a very knave.’ The 


| matter ended in Calderwood being deprived 
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of his charge, confined first in the prison 
finally ordered to leave the country. 


Calderwood betook himself to Holland, 
where he remained till the death of James 


in 1625. Here he had a severe attack of | 


illness, and a rumour of his death was pub- 
lished along with a pretended recantation of 


his views, and an invitation to all to accept | 


the ‘uniformity of the kirk’ A very sub- 
stantial proof was given that Calderwood 
was alive and in full vigour by the publi- 
cation of a work entitled ‘Altare Dama- 
scenum,’ which, though appearing under the 


anagram of ‘ Hidwardus Didoclavius,’ was at | 


once recognised as the production of Calder- 
wood. ‘It was,’ says Mr. Thomson, in his 
life of Calderwood, prefixed to the Wodrow 
Society’s edition of his history, ‘the great 
storehouse from which the prelatic argu- 
ments were subverted, and conyersions to 
presbyterianism effected during the period of 
the second Scottish reformation. . . . It will 
only be from a correct translation of the 
“Altare Damascenum” that the public can 
derive a full idea of the eloquence, learning, 
and acute dialectic power of its author.’ 
After Calderwood’s return in 1625 to 
Scotland from Holland, he remained for 
some time without a charge. Powerful as 
a controversialist, he does not seem to have 
been either attractive as a speaker or of 
Winning manner. It was not till 1640 that 
he obtained the charge of Pencaitland in 
Hast Lothian. He was employed, along with 
David Dickson and Alexander Henderson, in 
the drawing up of the ‘ Directory for Public 
Worship,’ which continued to be the recog- 
nised document for regulating the service in 
the church of Scotland. But the great work 
of Calderwood was the compilation of his 
‘History of the Kirk of Scotland’ When 
he had reached his seventy-third year, the 
general assembly, for the purpose of ena- 
bling him to perfect his work, granted him 
an annual pension of eight hundred pounds 
Scots. The history which he compiled was 
thrown into three different forms. The first 
and largest extended to 3,186 pages; less 
than a half of this work is now among the 
manuscripts of the British Museum. The 
second was a digest of the first, ‘in better 
order and wanting nothing of the substance ;’ 
this was published by the Wodrow Society 
in 8 vols. 8vo, 1842-9. The third, another 
abbreviation, was first published in a folio 
volume in 1678, twenty-eight years after his 
death. Though little attractive in a literary 
sense, Calderwood’s history is thegreat quarry 
for information on the ecclesiastical history of 
Scotland ‘beginning at Mr, Patrick Hamil- 
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: F : 
of St. Andrews and then of Edinburgh, and | Sixt a dar no 


ixth. 

Calderwood does not appear ever to have 
been married. His papers were bequeathed 
to a brother’s family, a member of which, 
Sir William Calderwood of Polton (a judge 
in the supreme courts, under the title of 
Lord Polton), presented the manuscripts 
of his history to the British Museum on 
29 Jan. 1765. Other collections of papers 
were given to Wodrow, in whose possession 
they were at the time of his death; these 
papers were purchased by the Faculty of 
Advocates in 1792. 

_ The following list of Calderwood’s pub- 
lished writings is extracted from the life 
prefixed to the Wodrow Society’s edition of 
his history, having been inserted there ‘ from 
the appendix to the Life of Henderson in 
the miscellaneous writings of Dr. McCrie :’ 
1. ‘Perth Assembly,’ 1619. 2. ‘ Parasy- 
nagma Perthense,’ 1620. 38. ‘Defence of 
our Arguments against kneeling in the act of 
receiving the sacramental elements of bread 
and wine, impugned by Mr. Michelsone,’ 
1620. 4. ‘A Dialogue betwixt Cosmophilus 
and Theophilus anent the urging of new 
Ceremonies upon the Kirk of Scotland,’ 1620. 
5. ‘The Speech of the Kirk of Scotland to her 
beloved children,’ 1620. 6. ‘The Solution 
of Dr. Resolutus, his Resolutions. 7. ‘The 
Altar of Damascus,’ 1621. 8. ‘The Course 
of Conformitie,’ 1622. 9. ‘Altare Damasce- 
num: seu Ecclesiz Anglicans Politia,’ 1623 
(the Latin work is much fuller thanthe Eng- 
lish), 10, ‘A Reply to Dr. Morton’s general 
Defence of Three Nocent Ceremonies,’ 1623. 
11. ‘A Reply to Dr. Morton’s particular 
Defence of Three Nocent Ceremonies,’ 1623. 
12. ‘An Exhortation of the particular Kirks 
of Christ in Scotland to their sister Kirk in 
Edinburgh,’ 1624. 13. ‘An Epistle of a 
Christian Brother, 1624. 14. ‘A Dispute 
upon Communicating at our confused Com- 
munions,’ 1624, 15. ‘The Pastor and the 
Prelate, 1628. 16. ‘A Re-examination of 
the Five Articles enacted at Perth,’ 1636. 
17. ‘The Re-examination abridged,’ 16386. 
18. ‘An Answer to Mr. J. Forbes of Corse, 
his Peaceable Warning,’ 1688. 


[Life of David Calderwood, by Rev. Thomas 
Thomson, F'.S.A. Scot., in Wodrow edition of his 
History, 1849; Preface to vol. vili. of History, 
with genealogical table and notices of the family 
of Calderwood, by David Laing, 1849; Letters 
and Journals of Robert Baillie, A.M., edited by 
David Laing, 1842; Correspondence of the Rev. 
Robert Wodrow, 1843; Grub’s Ecclesiastical 
History of Scotland, vols. ii. and iii, 1861; 
Walker’s Scottish Theology and Theologians, 
1872. Walkor says of the Altare Damascenum: 
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‘The Bible, the Fathers, the Canonists, are equally 
at hiscommand. It does our church no credit that 
the Altare has never been translated. It seems 
to have been more in request out of Scotland than 
init.... Among the Dutch divines he was ever 
Eminentissimus Calderwood.’] G. B. 


CALDERWOOD, MARGARET (1715- 
1774), diarist, was a daughter of Sir James 
Steuart of Coltness, bart., and sometime 
solicitor-general for Scotland. She married 
in 1735 Thomas Calderwood of Polton, near 
Edinburgh. Hersister Agnes became the wife 
of Henry David, tenth earl of Buchan, and 
the mother of Henry Erskine, lord advocate, 
and of Thomas Erskine, the chancellor. Her 
brother, Sir James Steuart, was implicated 
to some extent in the rebellion of 1745, and 
was compelled to reside abroad, and it was 
with a view to affording him some comfort in 
his exile that Mrs. Calderwood joined him at 
Brussels in the year 1756. From the day of 
her departure from home she kept a careful 
journal and was in constant correspondence 
with her Scottish friends. The substance of 
both letters and journals was woven by her- 
self into a continuous narrative and widely 
circulated among her acquaintance; but it 
remained in manuscript until the year 1842, 
when it was privately printed for the Mait- 
land Club, and issued to its members under 
the title of the ‘Coltness Collections.’ In 1884 
Colonel Fergusson re-edited the letters and 
journals, and they have thus become known 
to a larger circle. Mrs. Calderwood was a 
keen observer of men and things, and her 
remarks are shrewd and pointed, while her 
writings have additional value as preserving 
the Scottish words and idioms prevalent in 
her time in educated society. She herself 
seems to have been a poor linguist, but it 
would appear that she had studied mathe- 
matics under Professor Maclaurin, the friend 
of Newton, and she certainly exhibited much 
financial ability in the management of the 
family estates. Evidence of this skill is to 
be found in the fact that in eight years she 
largely increased their rental by judicious 
outlays, and the journal of her ‘factorship,’ 
presented to the farmers with a view to en- 
couraging their enterprise, has not yet lost 
its value. Less successful was her attempt 
at novel writing, and it would appear that 
her reputation has not suffered by ‘The Ad- 
ventures of Fanny Roberts’ remaining still 
unprinted. Mrs. Calderwood died in 1774, 
eight months after the death of her husband, 
having had two sons and one daughter, and 
in the issue of the last the estate of Polton 
is now vested. 


[Letters and Journals of Mrs. Calderwood of 
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Polton, edited by Lieut.-col. Alexander Fergus- 
son, Edinburgh, 1884, 8vo; Coltness Collections, 
Maitland Club Publications, 1842, ne zs 


CALDERWOOD, Sir WILLIAM, Lorp 
Porton (1660?-1733), lord of session, was 
the son of Alexander Calderwood, baillie of 
Dalkeith, and was admitted advocate at the 
Scottish bar in July 1687. After the revo- 
lution he was made deputy-sheriff of the 
county of Edinburgh, and some time before 
1707 received the honour of knighthood. He 
was appointed to succeed Sir William An- 
struther of Anstruther as an ordinary lord 
in 1711, under the title of Lord Polton. He 
was at the same time nominated a lord of 
justiciary. He died on 7 Aug. 1783, in his 
seventy-third year. 

[Haig and Brunton’s Senators of the College 
of Justice, p. 492.] A Nae de ke 


CALDWALL, JAMES (6. 17389), de- 
signer and engraver, born in London in 17389, 
was a pupil of Sherwin. He was a good 
draughtsman and engraved brilliantly in 
line, using the etching needle largely. He is 
chiefly known by his portraits, which include 
Sir Henry Oxenden, bart., Catharine, countess 
of Suffolk, Sir John Glynne, Sir Roger Curtis, 
Admiral Keppel, John Gillies, LL.D., David 
Hume, and Mrs. Siddons (and her son) in 
the tragedy of ‘Isabella,’ after W. Hamilton, 
1783. He engraved the figures in ‘ The Im- 
mortality of Garrick,’ after G. Carter, 1788 
(landscape engraved by'S. Smith), and ‘The 
Féte Champétre given by the Earl of Derby 
at the Oaks,’ after R. Adams, and ‘The Camp 
at Coxheath,’ after W. Hamilton. He also 
engraved for Cook’s‘ Voyages’ and Boydell’s 
‘Shakespeare.’ He exhibited one work at 
the Society of Artists and twenty-nine at 
the Free Society from 1768 to 1780. The 
last date on his engravings is 17838, but he 
survived his brother, John Caldwall, a minia- 
ture-painter of reputation, who was born in 
Scotland and died there in 1819. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists, 1878; Bryan’s 
Dict. of Painters (Graves); Graves’s Dict. of 
Artists.] i 


CALDWALL, RICHARD, M.D. (1505 ?- 
1584), physician, was born in Staffordshire 
about 1505 (Tables of Surgerie). He was 
educated at Brasenose, graduated as B.A. in 
1533 (Woon, Fasti (Bliss), i. 95), and became 
a fellow, but afterwards moved to Christ 
Church and thence graduated M.D. at Oxford 
in 1554. He was admitted a fellow of the 
College of Physicians in 1559, was made a 
censor the same day, and was elected presi- 
dent in 1570, With Lord Lumley he founded 
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a surgery lecture in the college. In 1572 he 
was infirm, and was excused from attendance 
at its meetings by the college. He wrote 
several works, but only one was published, 
and that after his death, by E.Caldwall. It 
is a translation of some ‘ Tables of Surgerie’ 
by Horatius Morus, a Florentine physician. 
Caldwall died in 1584, and was buried in St. 
Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf. Camden describes his 
tomb—an elaborate work in later renaissance 
style, with many panels and borders, and 
adorned with surgical instruments. 


[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. 1878, i. 60; Wood's 
Athene (Bliss), i. 510; Tables of Surgerie, 1585; 
Camden’s Annals, 1627.) N. M. 


CALDWELL, SrrALEXANDER(1763- 
1839), general, a younger son of William 
Caldwell (1710-1802), by his third wife, 
Isabella, daughter of Alexander Clark of 
Inverness, was born on 1 Feb. 1763. He 
was a grandson of Sir John Caldwell, second 
baronet of Castle Caldwell, co. Fermanagh. 
Alexander was nominated a cadet in the 
Bengal artillery in 1782, and on 3 April 1783, 
after a year’s study at Woolwich, was ap- 
pointed lieutenant fire-worker, and soon after 
arrivedatCalcutta. Aftersome garrison duty 
there he was ordered to Dacca in 1787 in com- 
mand of a brigade of four 6-pounders, but was 
sent home on sick leave in 1789. He again 
studied at W oolwich,and after being promoted 
a lieutenant on 26 Nov. 1790 returned to India 
in 1791. In1792 he was made commandant 
of the artillery at Midnapore; in the follow- 
ing year he was present at the reduction of 
Pondicherry; from 1794 to 1796 he com- 
manded the artillery at Dinapore and Cawn- 
pore, and on 7 Jan. 1796 he was promoted 
captain. In 1798 he was nominated to com- 
mand the artillery of the force which, under 
the command of Colonel Hyndman and the 
superintendence of John Malcolm, conquered 
and disbanded the powerful army trained for 
the service of the Nizam by M. Raymond. 
After this service he proceeded with the 
Nizam’s contingent, which was placed under 
the command of Colonel Arthur Wellesley, 
to take part in the last Mysore war. He 
commanded the six guns posted on the left 
at the battle of Malavelly, and also the battery 
of artillery which supported Colonel Wel- 
lesley in his unsuccessful attack on the great 
‘tope’ during the siege of Seringapatam. 
After the fall of Seringapatam Caldwell com- 
manded the artillery and acted as field en- 
gineer with the force detached under Colonel 
Bowser to take the forts of Gooty and Gur- 
rumcondah, and particularly distinguished 
himself at the head of the storming party 
which took the ‘pettah’ or inner fort of 
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Gooty. He acted in the same double capacity 
with the force under Colonel Desse which 
took Cuptal, where he was wounded in the 
shoulder, and received by a special resolution 
of General Harris the allowances of both 
commanding officer of artillery and of tield 
engineer for his services in these two expe- 
ditions. In 1800 he returned to Calcutta, and 
from 1802 to 1806 was aide-de-camp to Major- 
general George Green there,and wasemployed 
In instructing the cadets for the Bengal artil- 
lery on their arrival from England. (The 
cadets were no longer permitted to receive 
their professional education at Woolwich.) 
In 1806 Caldwell came to England on sick 
leave; in 1807 was promoted major, and in 
1810 returned to Calcutta. In February 
1811 he was appointed to command the ar- 
tillery, consisting of detachments from the 
Royal, Bengal, and Madras artillery, which 
accompanied the expedition under Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty to Java, and was very instru- 
mental in the reduction of Batavia. He was 
then prostrated with fever, but nevertheless 
insisted on reporting himself well, and was 
present at the battle and the storming of the 
lines of Cornelis on 26 Aug., when his ser- 
vices were specially noticed in General Auch- 
muty’s despatch. He was promoted lieu- 
tenant-colonel on 1 March 1812, In July 
1812 he commanded the artillery at Agra in 
the operations against Zeman Shah, and was 
thanked in general orders for his conduct. 
In 1815 he again came to England on sick 
leave, and on 3 Feb. 1817 was appointed C.B. 
In 1819 he returned to India for the last 
time, and in 1821] retired from active service. 
In 1829 he was promoted colonel, and in 1837 
major-general, and in the latter year he was 
also madea K.C.B. In 1838, when the court 
of directors was asked to nominate three dis- 
tinguished officers of their army to be made 
extra G.C.B.’s on the occasion of the corona- 
tion of Queen Victoria, Caldwell was one of 
those selected. He died at his house in Upper 
Berkeley Street on 6 Dec. 1839. 

Sir Alexander was twice married : first, to 
Ann Miller, who died on 22 Oct. 1836 ; and, 
secondly, to Elizabeth Shepheard. The 
second ate Caldwell, who afterwards mar- 
ried Colonel Le Blanc, died in 1891. 

[Stubbs’s Hist. of the Bengal Artillery ; obit. 
notices in Gent. Mag. and Colburn’s United Serv. 
Mag. for February 1840.] H. M.S. 


CALDWELL, ANDREW, the elder 
(1733-1808), Irish barrister, son of Charles 
Caldwell, solicitor to the customs at Dub- 
lin, was born on 19 Dec.1783. After residing 
about five years at the Temple, London, he 
returned to Dublin, where he was admitted 
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to the bar in 1760, but inheriting a sufficient 
estate he made little effort to succeed in the 
profession of law, devoting most of his time 
to the cultivation of his literary and artistic 
tastes. In 1770 he published, anonymously, 
‘Observations on the Public Buildings of 
Dublin,” and in 1804 printed for private 
circulation ‘Account of the extraordinary 
Escape of James Stewart, Esquire (commonly 
called Athenian Stewart), from being put 
to death by some Turks, in whose company 
he happened to be travelling.’ He died on 
2 July 1808. 
(Gent. Mag. Ixxviii. 746. ] was ek 


CALDWELL, Sir BENJAMIN (1787 P- 
1820), admiral, third son of Charles Cald- 
well, solicitor to the customs in Dublin, by 
Elizabeth Heywood, was born in Liverpool 
31 Jan. 1738-9. In 1754 he was entered at 
the Royal Academy at Portsmouth, and in 
1766 was appointed to the 50-gun ship Isis. 
In March 1759 he wasremoved to the Namur, 
bearing Admiral Boscawen’s flag. He was 
in her at the defeat of De la Clue’s squa- 
dron in Lagos Bay, 18-19 Aug., and after- 
wards in the defeat of M. de Conflans in 
Quiberon Bay, 20 Nov. From 1760 to 1762 
he was a lieutenant of the Achilles; and 
after commanding the Martin sloop for three 
years was in 1765 posted into the Milford 
frigate. He afterwards commanded the Rose, 
and from 1775 to 1779 the Emerald of 
32 guns on the North American station; on 
25 Dec. he was appointed to the Hannibal of 
50 guns, and in the beginning of 1781 was 
moved into the Agamemnon of 64 guns. 
During the summer and autumn the Aga- 
memnon was in the Channel fleet under Vice- 
admiral Darby, and was afterwards one of the 
small squadron with Rear-admiral Kempen- 
felt [q.v. Jin the Bay of Biscay, December 1781. 
After the affair of 12 Dec. the Agamemnon 
was detached to pick up any stragglers of 
the scattered French convoy, and succeeded 
in capturing five more of them. She re- 
turned in time to sail with Sir George Rod- 
ney for the West Indies, where she had a 
brilliant share in the action off Dominica, 
12 April 1782. She remained on the West 


Indian and North American station till the | 


peace, and was paid offin May 1788. Caldwell 
was M.P. for Knocktopher in the Irish house 
of commons 1776-83, and for Harristown 
1783-90. In 1787 he commanded the Alcide 
for a short time, and for a few months during 
the Spanish armament of 1790 commanded 
the Berwick. On 1 Feb. 1793 he was promoted 
to be rear-admiral of the white, and towards 
the close of the year hoisted his flag in the 
Cumberland of 74 guns, in the fleet under 
Lord Howe. In April 1794 he became rear- 
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admiral of the red, and transferred his fla, 
to the Impregnable of 98 guns, still in Lor 
Howe's fleet, and took part in the action of 
the Ist of June, in which the Impregnable 
had thirty-one men killed or wounded. Cald- 
well was, nevertheless, left unmentioned in 
the official despatches of Lord Howe (Naval 
Chronicle, xi. 8). In consequence the gold 
medal was withheld from him, as it was from 
the other flag-officers and captains who had 
not been specially mentioned ; and though it 
was very quickly understood that Howe had 
committed a serious blunder, and that the ad- 
miralty had offered a gross insult to several 
deserving officers, the mischief wasdone. Col- 
lingwood alone had it afterwards in his power 
to force the admiralty to acknowledge their 
mistake [see CoLLINGWooD, CUTHBERT, LORD}. 
On 4 July 1794 Caldwell was advanced to be 
vice-admiral of the blue, and in the follow- 
ing September was sent out to the Leeward 
Islands, with his flag in the Majestic, to join 
Sir John Jervis. Jervis shortly afterwards 
returned to England, leaving Caldwell com- 
mander-in-chief. In the following June, 
however, he was superseded by Sir John 
Laforey ; and as his rank fully entitled him 
to the command, he was apparently led to 
suppose that the supersession was a con- 
tinuation of the same insult which had 
withheld the gold medal. He returned to 
England in the Blanche frigate, and neither 
applied for nor accepted any further appoint- 
ment. His advancement to the rank of 
admiral, 14 Feb. 1799, came, as matter of 
course, by seniority. His name was markedly 
omitted from the honours conferred at the 
end of the war, and, though the connection 
is not obvious, it was not till after the death of 
George III that, in May 1820, he received a 
tardy acknowledgment of injustice and wrong 
by being nominated an extra G.C.B. Cald- 
well married (7 June 1784) Charlotte, 
daughter of Admiral Henry Osborn, by whom 
he had a son, Charles Andrew. He died at 
his son’s house, near Basingstoke, in No- 
vember 1820. 


[Naval Chronicle, vol. xi., with a portrait; 
Charnock’s Biog. Navalis, vi. 580; Ralfe’s Nav. 
Biog. i, 384; Gent. Mag. 1820, vol. xe. pt. ii. 
p. 565; Burke’s Landed Gentry.] J.K.L, 


CALDWELL, HUME (1733-1762), 
colonel, third son of Sir John Caldwell, second 
baronet, of Castle Caldwell, county Ferma- 
nagh, was born therein 1733. He entered the 
Austrian army at an early age. While sta- 
tioned at Prague he accidentally set fire to the 
furniture in his lodgings, and his landlord ap- 
plied to have his pay sequestrated to pay for 
the damage. The brothers of the Irish Fran- 
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ciscan vonvent came to his aid on account of 
the kindness with which Caldwell’s father had 
treated his catholic neighbours (BuRKn, Peer- 
age and Baronetage, 1837, ‘Caldwell, bart.’) 
Caldwell served with honour throughout the 
seven years’ war ; he soon rose to the rank of 
colonel, and received the cross of the order of 
Maria Theresa from the empress-queen for his 
ees conduct at the battle of Domstidtl. 

is greatest exploit was at the sudden attack 
on the fortress of Schweidnitz, by General 
Loudon, on 30 Sept. 1761, when he led the 
stormers of the Garden Fort and carried it in 
quarter of an hour, for which he was specially 
mentioned in Loudon’s despatches. He died 
in the following year at Schweidnitz from a 
wound received during a sortie from the for- 
tress, when it was being besieged by Frederick 
the great. 

Maria Theresa never forgot Caldwell’s 
services; she created his elder brother, Sir 
James Caldwell, bart., count of Milan in 
the Holy Roman Empire, and in 1766, when 
he was passing through Vienna, she gave 
him a magnificently enamelled gold box to 
present to his mother, the Dowager Lady 
Caldwell. 


[Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage for 1837, 
‘Caldwell, bart. ;’ Von Jankos’s article in the 
Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, where he refers 
to Hirtenfeld’s Mil. Theresien- Orden, i. 82, and 
Hirtenfeld’s Oesterreich. Conversations-Lexikon, 
i. 601.] H. M.S. 


CALDWELL,JOHN (1628-1679). [See 
Fenwick. | 


CALENIUS, WALTER (d. 1151), is 
the name given by Bale to a person whom 
earlier writers mention only as ‘ Walter, 
archdeacon of Oxford.’ There isstrongreason 
for believing that the designation ‘Calenius’ 
was coined by Bale himself, or at all events 
that it was invented in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Among the scholars of that period 
‘Calena’ (a misreading for Calleva or Caleva, 
which occurs in Ptolemy and Antoninus as 
the name of a Roman station now Inown 
to have been at Silchester) was commonly 
understood to be a Latin name for Oxford. 
Thus in Elyot’s Latin-English dictionary (8rd 
edition by Cooper, 1559) we find the explana- 
tion ‘ Calena, a towne in Englande called 
Oxforde;’ and in Bale’s own work (Script. 
Ill. Maj. Brit., Basle ed. 1557, pt. ii. p. 26) 
there is an article on Olenus Calenus, an 
Etruscan soothsayer who is mentioned by 
Pliny, and who, Bale informs us, ‘is said by 
some to have migrated to Britain, and to 


have given his name to the city of Calena, | 
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now called Oxford.’ Bale also quotes from 
Gesner’s ‘Onomasticon’ the statement that 
‘the Calena of Ptolemy is believed to have 
been the city which now bears the name of 
Oxford.’ It seems therefore certain that 
Bale’s ‘Gualterus Calenius’ is nothing else 
than a pseudo-classical rendering of ‘ Walter 
of Oxford.’ Subsequently, however, Calena 
was identified by Camden with Wallingford, 
on the fancied ground that the Welsh guall 
hen, ‘old wall, was the etymon both of the 
Roman and the modern name. This identi- 
fication led Bishop Kennet to conjecture that 
Walter ‘ Calenius’ was so called on account 
of his having been born at Wallingford. Ken- 
net’s conjecture obtained general currency 
from being adopted by Le Neve, and in many 
modern books (e.g. in the edition of Henry of 
Huntingdon published in the Rolls Ser.) the 
archdeacon of Oxford is designated by the 
quite unwarranted appellation of ‘ Walter of 
Wallingford.’ 

Although the surname ‘Calenius’ is, as 
we have seen, merely a modern figment, it 
may be convenient to retain it for the sake 
of distinction, inasmuch as there were in 
the twelfth century two other archdeacons 
of Oxford who bore the name of Walter— 
viz. Walter of Coutances, appointed in 1183, 
and Walter Map, appointed in 1196. Leland 
confounded the subject of this article with 
Walter Map, and although Bale correctly 
distinguished between the two men, the con- 
fusion is still frequently met with. 

The most important fact which is known 
respecting Walter ‘ Calenius’ is that he 
brought over from Brittany the ‘ British’ 
ue either Breton or Welsh) book of which 

eoffrey of Monmouth professed that his 
‘History of the Kings of Britain’ was a 
translation. Geoffrey speaks of the arch- 
deacon as ‘ accomplished in the art of oratory 
and in foreign history ;’ and in the course of 
his work he intimates that in his account ot 
Arthur he has supplemented the statements 
of his British author by information which 
had been supplied to him by Walter himself. 
Ranulph Higden mentions Walter, arch- 
deacon of Oxford, in his list of the authorities 
followed by him in his ‘ Polychronicon.’ It 
is quite possible that Higden may have had 
access to some genuine work of Walter which 
is now lost. On the other hand, there is 
evidence that a recension of the * History ot 
the Kings of Britain’ was in circulation, in 
which Geoffrey’s connection with the work 
was ignored, and in which Walter himselt 
was alleged to have translated it into the 
British tongue. The Welsh versions of this 
history, preserved in two manuscripts in the 
library of Jesus College, Oxford, distinctly 
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assign the authorship of their immediate 
Latin original to Walter instead of Geoffrey. 
Leland, however, drew from Higden’s state- 
ment the inference that Walter probably 
wrote a history of his own time; and Bale 
expanded Leland’s conjecture into the definite 
assertion that ‘Calenius’ was the author of 
a continuation (‘auctarium’) of Geoffrey’s 
history and of a history of his own time, 
each in one book, besides a book of ‘ Letters 
to his Friends,’ and ‘many other works.’ It 
may be suspected that in this case, as in 
many proved instances, Bale drew upon his 
imagination for his facts. Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon, in his ‘Epistola ad Walterum de 
Contemptu Mundi,’ speaks of Walter, arch- 
deacon of Oxford, as a distinguished rhetori- 
cian, and states that he was the successor of 
Alfred, who was one of the archdeacons 
appointed by Remigius, bishop of Lincoln. 
This Walter is identical with the so-called 
Calenius. The Walter towhom the‘ Epistola’ 
was addressed was formerly supposed to be 
the same person, but this is impossible, as 
Henry states that the friend to whom the 
letter was written died before it was finished, 
which wasin 1135, whereas Walter ‘Calenius’ 
lived until 1151. 

Bishop Kennet’s manuscript in the British 
Museum (Lansdowne, 935) states that Walter 
is mentioned as archdeacon of Oxford in 1104 
and 1111, but no references are given to the 
documents in which these dates occur. Hesat 
as the king’s justiciar at Peterborough in 1125, 
together with Richard Basset, and also at 
Winchester with Robert Bloet, bishop of 
Lincoln. The date of the last-mentioned 
assize is not given, but the fact that Faritius, 
abbot of Abingdon, appears before the court 
on this occasion shows that it was not later 
than 1118. Walter was a witness to charters 
of Abingdon Monastery in 1115, and also to 
the foundation charter of Oseney Abbey in 
1129. Onthe foundation of Godstow Nunnery 
by Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, in 1188, 
Walter gave to it the tithes of his estate at 
Cudeslawe. He was a canon of the collegiate 
church of St. George within the castle at Ox- 
ford, and according to the Oseney Abbey 
chronicle he was successful in claiming for 
his own collegiate body the rights over the 
church of St. Mary Magdalene, the possession 
of which had been usurped by the prior of 
St. Frideswide’s. This transaction, however, 
is somewhat obscure, as we read in the same 
chronicle that in 1151 the pope confirmed to 
the abbey of Oseney the possession of the 
church of St. George and its dependent church 
of St. Mary Magdalene, which the prior of 
St. Frideswide’s had claimed on the ground 
of an illegal grant made by Walter. Bishop 


Kennet states that the Oseney register (the 
manuscript of which has since been destroyed 
by fire) mentions Walter asstill archdeaconin 
1151. As Robert Foliot was appointed arch- 
deacon of Oxford in 1151, it is probable that 
Walter died in that year. 

The statement of Bale that Walter was a 
Welshman is probably a mere inference from 
the interest which he took in British anti- 
quities. 

{Leland’s Comm. de Scriptoribus, p. 187; 
Bale’s Script. Il. Maj. Brit. (ed. Basle, 1557), 
p. 180 ; Geoffrey of Monmouth, i. 1, xi. 1, xii. 20; 
Chron, Mon. Abingdon (Stevenson), i. 62, 63; 
MS. Lansdowne, 935, ff. 49,50; Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon (ed. Arnold), p. 304; Annales Monastici 
(Luard), i, 218; Higden’s Polychronicon, i. 2; 
Dugdale’s Monasticon (Ellis), iv. 362; Ward’s 
Cat. Romances in Brit. Mus.i. 218.] 4H. B. 


CALETO or CAUX, JOHN bz (d. 1263), 
treasurer of England, was probably a native 
of the Pays de Caux. By Matthew Paris 
he is called John of Caen (Johannes de Ca- 
damo), and other writers give his cognomen 
in the various forms De Calceto, De Cauz, 
De Cauaz, De Caus, and De Chauce. The 
Peterborough chronicler, Walter of Whittle- 
sea, who wrote in the fourteenth century, 
states that he was born in Normandy, of a 
noble family, being related to Eleanor of 
Provence, the queen of Henry III, and en- 
tered the monastic life when a child seven 
years of age. Coming over to England at 
an early age, he became a monk of the mo- 
nastery of St. Swithhun, Winchester, of 
which he was chosen prior in 1247. In 1249 
William Hotot, abbot of Peterborough, had 
been accused by his monks to the bishop 
of Lincoln (Robert Grosseteste) of enriching 
his relatives at the expense of the church. 
The bishop threatened William with deposi- 
tion, but he anticipated the sentence by a 
professedly voluntary resignation. It was 
reported to Henry III that the real motive 
of the hostility of the monks to William was 
that he was favourable to the royal cause. 
The king was very angry, and ordered the 
monks to elect John de Caleto as Hotot’s 
successor. This they did, although Matthew 
Paris intimates that the new abbot was un- 
welcome to them both onthe ground of being 
a Norman and on that of belonging to an- 
other religious house. The royal assent to 
the election of John de Caleto was signified 
15 Jan. 1250 (Duepatz, Monasticon, Ellis, 
i, 856, where ‘ Lansd. MS. 1086, fol. 212 3,’ is 
quoted as the authority ; the reference, how- 
ever, is wrong). His administration of the 
abbey was zealous and wise, and he seems 
soon to have succeeded in overcoming his 
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unpopularity with the monks. One of his 
acts was to invite his predecessor to take up 
his residence at Oxney, close to Peterborough, 
and to assign to him during his life the por- 
tion of four monks from the cellar and 
kitchen of the monastery, deducting it from 
the allowance which he was entitled to claim 
for his own table. It was the custom of 
Henry III to appoint the heads of Bene- 
dictine houses—greatly, as Matthew Paris 
complains, to the detriment of the wealth of 
the order—to act as itinerant justices. The 
abbot of Peterborough was nominated to 
that office in 1254, and from that year to 
1258 his name occurs several times at the 
head of the list of justices at Buckingham, 
Derby, Lincoln, and Bedford. In 1260, ac- 
cording to most of the authorities (although 
the chronicle of Thomas Wykes places this 
event in 1258), he was appointed the king’s 
treasurer, retaining, however, his office as 
abbot of Peterborough. His secular employ- 
ments rendered it necessary for him to be 
frequently absent from the monastery, but 
Walter of Whittlesea states that he exer- 
cised strict control over its management, so 
that the interests of the house did not suffer. 
He built the infirmary of the abbey, and 
presented a great bell to the church, bearing 
the inscription ‘ Ion de Caux Abbas Oswaldo 
contulit hoc vas.’ Among many other bene- 
factions to the abbey he gave five books, 
the titles of which are enumerated by Gun- 
ton ‘from an old manuscript.’ Bishop Patrick 
endeavours to prove that John de Caleto was 
the author of the earlier portion of the 
‘Chronicon Anglise ’ (Cotton MS. Claud. A. 
v.) printed in Sparke’s ‘ Historie Anglicanze 
Scriptores varii.’ The manuscript has on 
its first page a note ascribing its authorship 
to John, abbot of Peterborough; the hand- 
writing of this entry is, however, only of the 
seventeenth century, and there is nothing to 
show from what source the statement was 
derived. The chronicle cannot in its present 
form have been written by John de Caleto, 
as it quotes Martinus Polonus, whose work 
was not published until after John’s death. 
He died on 3 March 1262-8; according to 
Walter of Whittlesea at his own house in 
London, but the Dunstaple annals say that 
his death occurred at ‘ Lande,’ which, if the 
reading be correct, probably means Laund in 
Leicestershire. His body was brought to 
Peterborough, and buried before the altar 
of St. Andrew. He was succeeded in the 
office of treasurer of England by Nicholas, 
archdeacon of Ely. 

[Matt. Paris, Chronica Majora, ed. Luard, 
vy. 84, 85, 466; Walter de Whytleseie in Sparke, 
Hist. Ang. Script. p. 1382; Annales Monastici 
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(Luard), i. 140, ii. 91, 98, 100, iii. 192, 206, 
220, iv. 98, 120; Excerpta e Ret. Fin. ii. 276, 
285, 286 ; Gunton’s Hist. of the Church at Peter- 
borough, 34, 309, and the Preface by Bishop 
Patrick ; Dugdale’s Monasticon (Ellis), i. 356; 
Foss’s Judges of England, ii. 285.] HB: 


CALEY, JOHN (d. 1834), antiquary, was 
the eldest son of John Caley, a grocer in 
Bishopsgate Street, London ( Gray’s Inn Ad- 
massion Register ; Kent’s London Directory). 
At an early age he devoted himself to anti- 
quarian pursuits, and busied himself about 
old books, catalogues, and manuscripts. In 
this way he made the acquaintance of the 
well-known Thomas Astle [q. v.], by whose 
influence he was placed in the Record Office 
in the Tower. Here he quickly became known 
as a skilful decipherer of ancient records, and 
his promotion was rapid. In 1787 he received 
from Lord William Bentinck, as clerk of the 
pipe, the keepership of the records in the Aug- 
mentation Office, in place of Mr. H. Brooker, 
deceased ( Gent. Mag. vol. lvii. pt. ii. p. 1126); 
and in 1818, on the death of the Right Hon. 
George Rose, he was appointed keeper of the 
records in the ancient treasury at Westmin- 
ster, formerly the chapter-house of the abbey 
(20. vol. Ixxxviii. pt. 1. p. 867). Meanwhile 
he had entered himself at Gray’s Inn, on 
ll Jan. 1786, but never proceeded to the bar. 
When the first record commission was nomi- 
nated in 1801, Caley was appointed secretary, 
an office which he continued to hold until 
the dissolution of the commission in March 
1831. A special office, that of sub-commis- 
sioner, to superintend the arranging, repair- 
ing, and binding of records, was forthwith 
created for him, and for discharging this 
duty he was rewarded with a salary of 5007. 
a year, besides retaining his two lucrative 
keeperships. ‘To Caley’s influence were at- 
tributed many of the scandals which brought 
the commission into such ill repute. Hvery- 
thing appears to have been left to his discre- 
tion, and he did not fail to profit by such 
easy compliance. We have, too, the testimony 
of Sir Henry Cole, Mr. Illingworth, and 
others, that owing to Caley’s systematic 
neglect of duty the arranging and binding 
of the records were executed in a most dis- 
graceful manner, the lettering and dates 
being inaccurate in almost every instance. 
He also removed the seals from a great num- 
ber of conventual leases, carte antique, 
and Scotch records, many of which were of 
elaborate and beautiful workmanship, osten- 
sibly for arranging the documents in volumes, 
but in reality for the convenience of copying 
them and taking casts to add to his collec- 
tion at his house in Spa Fields, where were 
algo stored, greatly to their injury, many of 
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the more valuable national archives entrusted 
to his keeping. 

As a sub-commissioner Caley became a 
joint-editor in no less than fourteen of the 
works undertaken by the commission. He 
also printed, at the request of Dr. Burgess, 
the then bishop of the diocese, a few copies 
of the ‘ Ecclesiastical Survey of the Posses- 
sions, &c., of the Bishop of St. David’s,’ 8vo, 
privately printed, 1812 (Notes and Queries, 
lst ser. vill. 104, 2nd ser. xi. 233-4). The 
following year, 1818, he engaged, in con- 
junction with Dr. Bandinel and Sir Henry 
Ellis, to prepare a new edition of Dugdale’s 
‘Monasticon,’ which extended to six volumes, 
the first of which appeared in 1817, the 
last in 1830. To this undertaking, how- 
ever, he did little else than furnish docu- 
ments (NicuHots, Illustr. of Literature, viii. 

_xxxviii). Caley was elected a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries in March 1786, and 
to the eighth volume of the ‘ Archzologia’ 
(pp. 889-405) he contributed a memoir of 
ereat interest and research, ‘ On the Origin 
of the Jews in England.” His other con- 
tributions were: in 1789 an extract from a 
manuscript in the Augmentation Office re- 
lative to a wardrobe account of Henry VIII 
(ix. 248-52); in 1790 a valuation (temp. 
Henry VIII) of the shrine called Corpus 
Christi Shrine at York (x. 469-71); and in 
1791 the highly curious ‘Survey of the 
Manor of Wymbledon, alias Wimbleton,’ 
taken by the parliamentary commissioners 
in November 1649 (x. 399-448), He was 
also a fellow of the Royal and Linnean 
Societies, and a member of the Society of 
Arts. 

Caley died at his house in Exmouth Street, 
Spa Fields, on 28 April 1834, aged 71. His 
library, rich in topography and collections of 
reports and searches made by him as a legal 
antiquary during a period of fifty years, was 
sold by Evans in the following July. Several 
ofhis manuscripts were acquired by the British 
Museum (Index to Cat. of Additions to Ma- 
nuscripts in Brit. Mus., 1841-5, 1854-75, 
1876-81). 

Applicants for historical documents had to 
apply at Caley’s private house, whither they 
were brought in bags by his footman. The 
wrong document might often be brought, 
and a search which would now occupy two 
days, free of cost, would then be prolonged 
through as many weeks, while the scale of 
payment depended entirely upon the pleasure 
of the already highly paid official. From 
the offices, described at the time as ‘ dirty and 
dark,’ the public was rigidly excluded; the 
contents were kept in a state of the utmost 
disorder, the only clue to them being the 
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indexes in Caley’s possession at his private 
house. No access whatever was allowed to 
the indexes, nor indeed to any records except 
those sent for to Spa Fields for the purposes 
of inspection. 

[Gent. Mag. (1834), ii. 320-1; Commons’ Re- 
port on Record Commission, 1836; Pamphlets 
on Record Commission in Brit. Mus.] G. G. 


CALFHILL, JAMES (1530 ?-1E70), 
bishop-elect of Worcester (called also CaL- 
FIELD), was a native of Edinburgh (Srrrre, 
Grindal, p. 54), or of Shropshire, according 
to various accounts. He was educated at 
Eton, entered King’s College, Cambridge, in 
1545, and in 1548 was appointed a student of 
the new foundation of Christ Church, Oxford. 
He was B.A. 1549, M.A. 1552, B.D. 1561, 
and D.D. 1565-6. During Mary’s reign he 
published some Latin verses in reply to some 
composed by Bishop White of Lincoln, in 
honour of the queen’s marriage. He was 
ordained deacon on 14 Jan. 1558-9, and in 
the same month instituted to the rectory of 
West Horsley, Surrey. He took priest’s 
orders on 9 June 1560, and became canon of 
Christ Church on 5 July following. In May 
1562 he became rector of St. Andrew Ward- 
robe, London, and was proctor both for the 
clergy of London and the chapter of Oxford 
in the convocation of 1563, where he be- 
longed to the more advanced protestant party. 
On 14 Dec. 1562 he was presented by the 
queen to the penitentiaryship of St. Paul’s 
and the annexed prebend of St. Pancras. On 
18 Feb. 1563-4 he was appointed Lady Mar- 
garet professor of divinity at Oxford. On 
4 May 1565 he was collated to the deanery 
of Bocking, Essex, by Archbishop Parker, 
and on 16 July became archdeacon of Col- 
chester. He applied unsuccessfully to secre- 
tary Cecil for the provostship of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1569. In 1570 he was 
nominated to the bishopric of Worcester, 
vacant by the translation of Edwin Sandys 
to London, but died in August at Bocking 
before consecration. He left a widow, to whom 
administration of his effects was granted on 
21 Aug. 1570. 

Calfhill is said to have been a cousin of 
Tobie Matthew, afterwards archbishop of 
York, whom he persuaded to take orders 
(SrryPe). He appears to have been an ele- 
gant scholar, aforcible preacher, and astaunch 
Calvinist. A friend of Foxe praises an elo- 
quent sermon preached by him at St. Paul’s 
Cross in January 1560-1, bewailing the bon- 
dage of Oxford to the ‘ papistical yoke.’ 
Walter Haddon complained to Archbishop 
Parker in July 1564 of a very offensive ser- 
mon preached by him before the queen, and 
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in 1568 he preached two sermons at Bristol 
in defence of Calvin, against Richard Cheyney 
{a y.], bishop of Gloucester, who then held 

ristol in commendam. The bishop complains 


that Calfhill would not sup with him after- | 


wards. His chief work was an ‘ Answer to 
the Treatise of the Crosse’ (by John Martiall, 
who had dedicated his book to Queen Eliza- 
beth upon hearing that she had retained the 
cross in her chapel. Martiall replied, and was 
answered by Wiiliam Fulke), 1565. It was 
edited for the Parker Society by the Rev. 
Richard Gibbings in 1846. He also wrote: 
1. ‘Querela Oxoniensis academiz ad Canta- 
brigam’ (a Latin poem on the death of Henry 


and Charles Brandon), 1552. 2. ‘ Historia | 


de exhumatione Catherine nuper uxoris Pet. 
Martyris’ (included in a volume of pieces 
relating to Martin Bucer, edited by Conrade 
Hubert in 1562). It includes two Latin 
poems and two epigrams by Calfhill on the 
same occasion. Calfhill superintended the 
reinterment of Catharine Bucer’s remains at 
Christ Church (Foxn, Acts and Mon. viii. 
297). 3.‘ Poemata varia.’ He left in manu- 
script a ‘concio’ on occasion of his B.D. de- 
gree, now in the library of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and ‘ Sapientize Solomonis 
liber carmine redditus,’ dedicated to Queen 
Elizabeth, 15 May 1559, now in the British 
Museum (Royal MSS. 2 D ii.) 

[Wood’s Athenee Oxon. (Bliss) i. 378; Biog. 
Brit. (Kippis) ; Cooper’s Athenz Oantab. i. 285 ; 
Le Neve’s Fasti, ii. 842, 424, 519, ili. 65, 518; 
Newcourt’s Repertorium, i. 92, 196, 272, ii. 69; 
Herbert’s Ames, pp. 925, 1619; Parker Corre- 
spondence, p. 218 ; Cole MSS. xii. 161, xiv. 96; 
Manning and Bray’s Surrey, iii. 44; Nichols’s 
Progr. Eliz. (1823), i. 230, 243; Strype’s An- 
nals, 1.1. 262, 353, 493, pt.ii. 200; State Papers, 
Dom. (1547-80), pp. 175, 242, 278; Boase’s 
Register, p. 216.] 


CALHOUN, PATRICK (1727-1796), 
American settler, was born in Ireland in 
1727. His father emigrated in 1733 to Penn- 
sylvania, and several years afterwards to the 
western part of Virginia. When that settle- 
ment, after the defeat of Braddock, was 
broken up by the Indians, the family re- 
moved to Long Cane, Abbeville, in the in- 
terior of South Carolina, on the confines of 
the Cherokee Indians. In the war of 1759 
half of the settlement was destroyed, and 
the remnant retired to the older settlements, 
but on the conclusion of peace in 1763 Cal- 
houn and others returned. Calhoun was 
appointed to the command of a body of 
rangers for the defence of the frontiers, in 
which he displayed great intrepidity and 
skill. He was the first member of the pro- 
vincial legislature elected from the upper 
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county of the state, and was afterwards 
elected to the state legislature, of which, 
with the intermission of a single term, he 
remained a member till his death. In the 
revolutionary war he took an active part on 
the patriot side. He died in 1796. By his 
wife, a Miss Caldwell, of Charlotte county, 
Va., he had several children, one of whom, 
John Caldwell Calhoun, became vice-presi- 
dent of the United States. 


[Allen’s American Biographical Dictionary; 
Von Holst’s Life of John C. Calhoun (1882).] 
aby Ja del, 


CALKIN, JAMES (1786-1862), organist 
and composer, was born in London in 1786. 
He studied under Thomas Lyon and Dr. 
Crotch, and was one of the earliest members 
and directors of the Philharmonic Society. 
On the consecration of the Regent Square 
Church, Gray’s Inn Road, Calkin was ap- 
pointed organist, a post he held for thirty 
years. In 1846 his madrigal, ‘ When Chloris 
weeps, gained a prize from the Western 
Madrigal Society. His long, uneventful life 
was almost entirely devoted to teaching, in 
which he acquired considerable reputation 
as a successful master. His compositions 
include an overture and symphony for or- 
chestra, string quartets, and a large quantity 
of pianoforte music. Calkin died at 12 Oakley 
Square, Camden Town, in 1862. 


{Information from Mr. J. B. Calkin; Baptie’s 
Handbook of Musical Biography; Musical Di- 
rectory. | Werbsiss 


CALL, Sir JOHN (1782-1801), first 
baronet, of Whiteford, Cornwall, Indian mili- 
tary engineer, was descended from an old 
family which, it is said, once owned consider- 
able property in Devon and Cornwall. His 
father, John Call of Launcells, Cornwall, was 
in respectable but not affluent circumstances. 
Young Call was born at Fenny Park, near 
Tiverton, in 1732. It is believed that he was 
educated at Blundell’s school in that town. 
When about seventeen he was recommended 
to the notice of Benjamin Robins, the cele- 
brated mathematician, who at that time re- 
ceived the appointment of chief-engineer and 
captain-general of artillery in the Kast India 
Company’s settlements. Robins left England 
in 1749, and arrived at Fort William in July 
1750, bringing with him eight young writers, 
one of whom was Call, who acted as his secre- 
tary. Robins having died in July 1751, and 
war having commenced with the powers on 
the coast of Coromandel, Call, who was ap- 
pointed a writer on the Madras establishment 
that year (Prinsep, Madras, civ), was em- 
ployed in the capacity of engineer to carry on 
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the erection of the defensive works at Fort St. 
David. In the beginning of 1752 he accom- 
panied Captain (afterwards Lord) Clive on an 
expedition against the French, who had pos- 
sessed themselves of the province of Arcot, 
and were plundering up to the very gates of 
Madras. After the great successes achieved 
by Clive, the army marched back to Fort St. 
David, where Call received the appointment 
of engineer-in-chief before he had attained 
his twentieth year. He retained that situa- 
tion until 1757, when he was appointed chief- 
engineer at Madras, and soon after of all the 
Coromandel coast. He was chief-engineer 
at the reduction of Pondicherry, and in 
various operations under Lord Pigot and Sir 
Eyre Coote. In 1762 he had the good for- 
tune, when serving with General Caillaud, 
to effect the reduction of the strong fortress 
of Vellore, which ever since has been the 
point d’apput of the British in the Carnatic. 
During the greater part of the war against 
Hyder Ali in 1767-8 Call was with the 
army in the Mysore. In 1768 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the governor’s council 
(ib.), and soon after was advanced by the 
East India Company, in recognition of his 
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seat in council. He was strongly recom- 
mended by Clive to succeed to the govern- 


ment of Madras on the first opportunity, but | 


having received newsof his father’s death, he 
determined to return home, although strongly 
urged by Clive to remain. In 1771 he served 
as high-sheriff of Cornwall. In March 1772 
he married Philadelphia, third daughter and 
coheiress of William Batty, M.D., by whom 
he had six children. In 1782 Call was em- 
ployed by Lord Shelburne, then prime mini- 
ster, to inquire into the state of the crown 
lands, woods, and forests, in which office he 
acted conjointly with Mr. A. Holdsworth. 
In November 1782 they made their first re- 
port (see Parl. Reps. on Land Revenue in 
Accts. and Papers). Their work was inter- 
rupted by changes of ministry, but during the 
session of 1785-6 Sir Charles Middleton, Call, 
and Holdsworth were appointed parliamen- 
tary commissioners with ample powers to pur- 
sue the inquiry. His public duties now re- 
quiring his frequent presence in London, Call 
offered himself for the pocket porough of 
Callington, near his country residence, and 
on the recommendation of Lord Orford was 
unanimously returned at the general election 
of 1784. In 1785 he purchased the famous 
house of Field-marshal Wade in Old Bur- 
lington Street. At the general election of 
1790 he was a second time returned unani- 
mously for the borough of Callington. In 
recognition of his public services he was 
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created a baronet on 28 July 1791. Call 
was a fellow of the Royal Society and of the 
Royal Antiquarian Society, but his name does 
not appear as the author of any printed works. 
Some letters of his addressed to Warren Has- 
tings and to Dr. Lettsom will be found in 
‘Brit. Mus. Add. MSS.’ Call became totally 
blind in 1795, and died of apoplexy at his 
residence, Old Burlington Street, London, on 
1 March 1801. 

[Burke’s Baronetage; Gent. Mag. (1xxi.) i. 
282, 369 ; Prinsep’s Madras Civilians; Boase and 
Courtney’s Bibl. Cornubiensis, i. 54; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd. iv. 612; Accts. and Papers, vols. 
xxxvi. and xxxvii., 1787-92.] A MACs 


CALLACHAN, Kine or Ineranp. [See 
CEALLACHAN. | 


CALLANAN, JEREMIAH JOHN 
(1795-1829), Irish poet, was born in Cork 
in 1795. He was brought up in the country, 
where he acquired the knowledge of the Irish 
language which qualified him for his subse- 
quent vocation as national hard and collector 
of popular traditions. At the earnest wish 
of his parents, who had devoted him to the 
priesthood from his cradle, he studied at 
Maynooth, but felt no inclination for the 
ecclesiastical profession, and offended his 
friends by deserting it. He was subsequently 
admitted as an out-pensioner of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where he remained for two 
years, and gained the prize for an English 


| poem on Alexander’s restoration of the spoils 


of Athens. Having, however, exhausted his 
resources, and seeing no prospect of quali- 
fying himself for the pursuit of law or medi- 
cine, he abruptly left the college, and enlisted 
in the royal Irish regiment, from which he 
was speedily bought out by his friends. He 
returned to Cork, and partly supported him- 
self by tutorship. One of his numerous brief 
engagements was in the school then kept by 
Maginn, who procured the insertion of his 
early poems in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ Most 
of his time, however, was spent in wandering 
about the south-west of Ireland, repaying 
the hospitality he received from the country 
people with songs, and collecting popular 
ballads and legends. In an unpublished letter 
to Crofton Croker, who had sought his assist- 
ance, he says: ‘I converted what before was 
a matter of amusement into a serious occu- 
pation, and at every interval of leisure em- 
ployed myself in rescuing from oblivion all 
that I could find of the songs and traditions 
of the south-west of Munster.’ Writing on 
the same day to Maginn, he says: ‘I am 
certain I could get up a good trumpet-blast 
or ball-cartridge volume of songs—Jacobite, 
love, Keenes, English Ninety-eighters—with 
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an ample store of forays, anecdotes of bards, 
drinking, fighting, and Lochinvaring, &c.’ 
These collections seem to have been lost, and 
many of Callanan’s own poems have perished, 
having never been committed to paper, though 
retained in his powerful memory and fre- 
quently recited by himself. At length his 
health failed, and he accepted a tutorship at 
Lisbon, where he spent the last two years of 
his life, dying of consumption on 19 Sept. 
1829, after an ineffectual endeavour to return 
to Ireland. 

Like most Irish poets, Callanan was a pure 
lyrist, with no reach or depth of thought, no 
creative imagination, and no proper origi- 
nality, but endowed with abundance of fancy, 
melody,and feeling. His only sustained effort, 
‘The Recluse of Inchidony,’ is as good an 
imitation of ‘Childe Harold’ as could well 
be written, but little more. His lyrical poems 
leave no doubt of the genuine quality of his 
inspiration, but only one, ‘Gougane Barra,’ 
a fine example of musical and impassioned 
description, the alliance of the eye and the 
heart, has produced a deep impression or at- 
tained general celebrity. His versions of 
Irish ballads are very stirring, and his ren- 
dering of Luis de Leon’s ‘ Vida del Cielo’ is 
exceedingly beautiful. Some of his pieces 
are marked by an aversion to England, which 
he recanted on the passing of the Emancipa- 
tion Act. His private character was amiable ; 
he was refined and susceptible to an uncom- 
mon degree, but to no less a degree indolent, 
irresolute, and unpractical. His poems were 
collected after his death (London, 1830; 
reprinted at Cork, 1847 and 1861). 

[Bolster’s Irish Magazine, vol. ili.; memoir 
in Callanan’s poems, 1861.] 1%; (Gy 


CALLANDER, Fart oF (d. 1674), [See 
Livinestone, JAMES. | 


CALLANDER, JAMES. 
BELL, SIR JAMHS. | 


CALLANDER, JOHN (d. 1789), of 
Craigforth, Stirlingshire, Scottish antiquary, 
was descended from James VI’s master-smith 
in Scotland, John Callander, who purchased 
Craigforth of the earls of Livingston and 
Callander about 1603. His father was also 
John Callander; his mother, Catherine Mac- 
kenzie of Cromarty. He passed advocate at 
the Scottish bar, but never obtained a practice, 
and seems to haye devoted his leisure chiefly 
to classical pursuits. He presented five 
volumes of manuscripts entitled ‘ Spicilegia 
Antiquitatis Greece, sive ex veteribus Poetis 
deperdita Fragmenta,’ to the Society of Scot- 
tish Antiquaries in 1781, shortly after he was 
elected a fellow. He also presented at the 
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same time nine volumes of manuscript anno- 
tations on Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ of which 
he had published those on Book I. in 1750. 
In 1766-8 he brought out in three volumes 
‘Terra Australis Cognita, or Voyages to the 
Southern Hemisphere during the Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries,’ 
partly translated from the French of M. de 
Brosses, from which, however, he merely con- 
fesses to ‘have drawn many helps.’ In 1779 
he published ‘An Essay towards a Literal 
English Version of the New Testament in the 
Epistle of Paul directed to the Ephesians,’ in 
which he gave a complete representation in 
English of the Greek idiom, even to the order 
of the words. His edition of ‘Two ancient 
Scottish Poems, the Gaberlunzie Man, and 
Christ’s Kirk on the Green, with Notes and 
Observations,’ published at Edinburgh in 
1782, displays research ; but, although the 
notesare valuableto those unfamiliar with the 
Scottish language, many of his etymological 
remarks are unsound. Callander projected a 
variety of other works, including‘ Bibliotheca 
Septentrionalis,’ of which he printed a speci- 
men in 1778, and a ‘ History of the Ancient 
Musicof Scotland from theage ofthe venerable 
Ossian to the beginning of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,’ in regard to which he printed ‘ Proposals’ 
in 1781. From the preface to ‘ Letters from 
Thomas Percy, D.D., afterwards Bishop of 
Dromore, John Callander of Craigforth, Ksq., 
and others, to George Paton,’ which appeared 
at Edinburgh in 1830, we learn that-Callander 
had a taste for music, and was an excellent 
performer on the violin, and that in his latter 
years he became very retired in his habits, 
and saw little company, his mind being deeply 
affected by a religious melancholy which un- 
fitted him for society. He died, ‘at a good 
old age,’ at Craigforth on 14 Sept. 1789. By 
his wife, Mary, daughter of Sir James Living- 
stone, he had seventeen children. His eldest 
son, James, assumed the name of Campbell 
{see CAMPBELL, SIR JAMES]. 

In March 1818 an article on Callander’s 
edition of Book I. of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
appeared in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ in 
which it was shown by parallel lines that 
much of his notes had been borrowed with- 
out acknowledgment from the annotations of 
Patrick Hume in the sixth edition of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ published by Jacob Tonson in 1695. 
On account of this article a committee of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland was ap- 
pointed to examine his manuscript notes’ of 
Milton in their possession, who reported that, 
though only a comparatively small propor- 
tion of Callander’s notes were borrowed from 
Patrick Hume, his obligations to him were 
not sufficiently acknowledged. 
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[Letters from Thomas Percy, D.D., afterwards 
bishop of Dromore, John Callander of Craigforth, 
Esq., David Herd, and others, to George Paton, 
Edinburgh, 1830; Scots Mag. li. 466; Black- 
wood’s Mag. iv. 658-62; Transactions of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, iii. pt. 1. 
83-91; Orme’s Bibliotheca Biblica, pp. 73-4; 
Chambers’s Biog. Dict. of Eminent Scotsmen, 
i, 266-7; Burke’s Landed Gentry.] T. F. H. 


CALLCOTT, Str AUGUSTUS WALL 
(1779-1844), landscape eens was born in 
the Mall, Kensington Gravel Pits, 20 Feb. 
1779, He was brother of Dr. Callcott the mu- 
sician [q.v. ], and in early life exhibited a taste 
for music as well as for drawing, and was for 
six years a chorister in Westminster Abbey, 
earning 7/. a year and 34 yards of ‘ coarse 
black baize.’ He then became a student of 
the Royal Academy, and commenced his ar- 
tistic career as a painter of portraits under the 
tuition of Hoppner. The first picture he ex- 
hibited was a portrait of Miss Roberts, and its 
success at the Royal Academy in 1799 is said 
to have led to his final choice of painting as a 
profession. His preference for landscape, in- 
cluding river and coast scenery, soon showed 
itself, and after 1804 he exhibited nothing but 
landscapes for many years. The skill of his 
exeeution, the elegance of his design, and the 
charming tone of his works caused his repu- 
tation to rise steadily. In 1806 he was elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy, and in 
1810 a full member. The care which he 
bestowed upon his pictures restricted their 
number. From 1805 to 1810 he exhibited 


1812 six. Fromthat year to 1822 heexhibited 
but seven works in all, but among these 
were some of his best and largest, such as 
‘The Entrance tothe Pool of London’ (1816), 
‘The Mouth of the Tyne’ (1818), and ‘A 
Dead Calm on the Medway’ (1820). Another 
important picture was ‘ Rochester’ (1824). 
Though his subjects down to this time were 
generally taken from the scenery of his own 
country, he had visited France and Holland 
and had painted some Dutch and Flemish 
scenes before 1827, a date of much impor- 
tance in his life, for in this year he married 
and went to Italy for the first time. His 
wife was the widow of Captain Graham, 
R.N., a lady who had already attained con- 
siderable literary reputation [see Catcorr, 
Marts, Lapy]. On their return from Italy 
they took up theirresidence at the Gravel Pits, 


where he resided till his death, enjoying great | 


popularity. In 1830 he commenced to ex- 
hibit Italian compositions, and after this year 
the subjects of his pictures were generally 
foreign. Though to the last his works were 
marked by charm of composition and sweet- 
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educate him as a musician. 
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ness of execution, those produced before 1827 
are now held in most esteem. 

On the accession of her majesty in 1837, 
Callcott received the honour of knighthood. 
In that year he departed from his usual class 
of subjects, and exhibited a picture of ‘ Raf- 
faelle and the Fornarina,’ with life-size figures, 
finished with great care, which was engraved 
by Lumb Stocks for the London Art Union 
in 1848. This and ‘ Milton dictating to his 
Daughters,’ exhibited in 1840, were the most 
important of his figure paintings, of which 
rare class of his work the South Kensington 
Museum (Sheepshanks Collection) contains 
two specimens, ‘Anne Page and Slender’ 
and ‘Falstaff and Simple.’ The museum also 
possesses several landscapesin oil andsketches 
in water colour, &c. The figures in his land- 
scapes were often important parts of the com- 
position, and were always gracefully designed 
and happily placed, as, for instance, in ‘Dutch 
Peasants returning from Market,’ one of nine 
examples of this master left by Mr. Vernon 
to the nation. In 1844 he succeeded Mr. 
Seguier as conservator of the royal pictures. 
He died in the same year on 25 Nov., and 
was buried in Kensal Green cemetery. 

There are true artistic qualities in Call- 
cott’s work, which justified the admiration of 
such painters as Turner and Stothard in his 
day, and must always preserve for him a dis- 
tinguished place among the earlier masters of 
the English school of landscape. As a man 


_ he was greatly esteemed for the amiability of 
his disposition, his generosity and want of 
about four pictures a year, in 1811 ten, and in | 


prejudice in his profession, and his liberal 
patronage of younger artists. 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists (1878); Red- 
graves’ Century of Painters; Bryan’s Dict. of 


), , Painters (Graves) ; Art Journal, 1845.] 


C. M. 


CALLCOTT, JOHN WALL (1766- 
1821), musical composer, son of Thomas Call- 
cott, a bricklayer and builder, by his second 
wife, Charlotte Wall, was born at Kensington 
on 20 Nov. 1766. At the age of seven he 
was sent as a day-boarder toa school kept by 
William Young. Five years later family cir- 
cumstances compelled him to leave. He had 
made considerable progress in the classics 
and in the Greek Testament. In later years 
he studied Hebrew and the philosophy of 
Locke. Callcott was originally intended for 
the medical profession, and studied anatomy 
for a year; but the extreme distaste which 
he displayed on witnessing an operation, 
coupled with the interest in music which 
was aroused by his visits to the organ-loft of 
Kensington Church, induced his father to 
In 1778 he was 
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introduced to Henry Whitney, the organist 
of Kensington parish church, from whom he 
probably acquired some little instruction, 
since in the following year he was able to 
practise alone on a spinet which his father 
had bought him. In 1780 he learned the 
clarinet, and wrote music for an amateur 
play performed at Mr. Young’s school. In 
the following year the clarinet was aban- 
doned for the oboe, and young Callcott be- 
came acquainted with the elder Sale, secre- 
tary of the Catch Club, from whom, and also 
from Drs. Arnold and Cooke, he derived much 
desultory learning. About 1782 he occasion- 
ally played the oboe in the orchestra of the 
Academy of Ancient Music, and in the three 
following years sang in the chorus of the 
oratorios at Drury Lane Theatre. In 1783, 
on the recommendation of Attwood, Call- 
cott was appointed deputy organist, under 
Reinhold, of St. George-the-Martyr, Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, a post he held until 1785. 
In 1784 he competed for the first time for the 
prize given by the Catch Club, but without 
success, though in the following year three 
of the four prize medals of the club were 
awarded to his glees. On4 July of the same 
year he took the degree of Mus. Bac. at Ox- 
ford, his exercise being a setting of Warton’s 
‘Ode to Fancy.’ In the following year two 
more prizes were awarded him by the Catch 
Club, and he set an ode by H. B. Greene, 
which was performed in February at a con- 
cert in aid of the Humane Society. In 1787 
Callcott sent in no fewer than one hundred 
compositions to compete for the Catch Club 
prizes. Out of all these only two were suc- 
cessful, and the society passed a resolution 
that in future no more than twelve composi- 
tions should be sent in by any one competitor. 
This rule so offended Callcott that for two 

ears he refused to compete, though in 1789 
ie changed his mind, and was rewarded by 
carrying off all the prizes of the club, while 
between 1790 and 1793 he won nine more 
medals. In 1787 he was associated with 
Arnold in the formation of the Glee Club, the 
first meeting of which was held on 22 Dec. at 
the Newcastle Coffee-house. In the next year 
he was elected a member of the Royal Society 
of Musicians, and in 1789 was appointed joint 
organist (with C. S. Evans) of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden. In the same year his well- 
known glee, ‘When Arthur first,’ was intro- 
duced in Dr. Arnold’s ‘Battle of Hexham’ at 
the Haymarket. On Haydn’s arrival in Lon- 
don in 1791 Callcott was introduced to him by 
Salomon, and studied instrumentation with 
him, writing a symphony and other works 
under his guidance. In the same year Call- 
cott was married. In 1793 he was appointed 
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organist to the Asylum for Female Orphans, 
a post he occupied until 1802, when he re- 
signed it in favour of his son-in-law, William 
Horsley. About this time Callcott conceived 
the plan of writing an extensive dictionary 
of music. He had bought the manuscript 
collections of Dr. Boyce and his pupil, Mar- 
maduke Overend, from the widow of the 
latter, and with characteristic energy set to 
work to qualify himself for his task by labo- 
rious researches into the theoretical writings 
of early musicians. Though much occupied 
in teaching, his evenings were devoted to 
studying mathematics and philosophy or in 
epitomising musical treatises, and in 1797 he 
issued the prospectus of his projected work. 
In the following year he took part in the for- 
mation of the Concentores Society, for the 
practice of unaccompanied part-singing. On 
18 June 1800 Callcott proceeded to the degree 
of Mus. Doe., on which occasion his exercise 
wasa Latin anthem, ‘ Propter Sion non tacebo.’ 
In 180] heexerted himself successfully to form 
a band for the Kensington Volunteer Corps, 
of which he had been an officer since 1795. 
In the same year he published anonymously a 
little work entitled ‘The Way to speak well 
made easy for Youth.’ On 25 Oct. 1802 he 
wrote an anthem, ‘I heard a Voice from 
Heaven,’ which was performed four days 
later at Arnold’s funeral. After Arnold’s 
| death he applied unsuccessfully for the post 
of composer to the king. During the next 
few years Callcott was principally occupied 
in writing his ‘ Musical Grammar,’ which was 
published in 1806, and achieved great success. 
A second edition appeared in 1809, and a 
third in 1817, since when the work has been 
constantly reprinted. In 1806 he was ap- 
pointed to succeed Dr. Crotch as lecturer of 
music at the Royal Institution, and in the 
| following spring he published a pamphlet 
entitled ‘A Plain Statement of Earl Stan- 
hope’s Temperament.’ But his busy career 
was drawing to a close. He had already 
given up any idea of classifying the accu- 
mulation of notes and manuscripts he had 
made for his projected work, and for some 
time had suffered from continual restlessness. 
In 1807 his brain gave way, and for five years 
he was in an asylum. From 1812 to 1816 he 
recovered his reason; but after that date his 
malady returned, and he was never restored 
to health. He died near Bristol on 15 May 
1821, and was buried at Kensington on the 
28rd of the same month. 

Callcott is best known as a glee writer of 
great power and fecundity. A collection of 
his glees, catches, and canons was published in 

| 1824 by hisson-in-law, W. Horsley, with a me- 
| moir of the composer and a portrait engraved 
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by F.C. Lewis from a painting by his brother, 
Sir Augustus Callcott, R.A. [q.v.] In ad- 
dition to these works he published six sacred 
trios, a collection of anthems and hymns sung 
at the Asylum chapel, four glees composed 
at Blenheim in 1799, six sonatinas for the 
harpsichord (op. 3), a hunting song, intro- 
duced at Drury Lane in Coffey’s farce, ‘The 
Devil to pay,’ an explanation of the notes, 
marks, &c. used in music (1792), two curious 
musical settings of the multiplication and 
pence tables, and much other music. There 
is an engraved portrait of him by Meyer. 
Many of his manuscript compositions and his 
collections for a musical dictionary are pre- 
served in the British Museum. 


[Grove’s Dict. of Music, i. 297; Memoir by 
W. Horsley prefixed to Callcott’s Glees, 1824; 
Harmonicon for 1831, p. 53; Quarterly Musical 
Magazine, iii. 404 ; Gent. Mag. xci. 478 ; Records 
of Royal Soe. of Musicians; Catalogues of Bri- 
tish Museum and Music School, Oxford; Evan’s 
Catalogue of Engraved Portraits, p. 53; Add. 
MSS. 27686, 27693, &c.] W. B.S. 


CALLCOTT, MARIA, Lapy (1785-1842), 
traveller, and author of ‘ Little Arthur’s His- 
tory of England,’ born in 1785 at Papcastle, 
near Cockermouth, was the daughter of George 
Dundas, rear-admiral of the blue and com- 
missioner of the admiralty. From an early 
age she read widely and took great interest 
in plants, flowers, and trees. Her governess 
hed been acquainted with the Burneys, Rey- 
nolds, and Johnson, and she often visited 
her uncle, Sir David Dundas, at Richmond, 
where Rogers, Thomas Campbell, Lawrence, 
and others were frequent guests. arly in 
1808 Maria sailed with her father for India. 
In the following year she married Captain 
Thomas Graham, R.N., and soon after she 
set out on a travelling tour in India. 
returned to England in 1811, and lived for a 
while in London, where she made the ac- 

uaintance of Sir James Mackintosh and Sir 

amuel Romilly. 
on foreign service for the next few years, but 
he and his wife spent some time in Italy 
in 1819, and started for South America in 
the ship Doris in 1821. Captain Graham 
died off Cape Horn in April 1822. His widow 
proceeded to Valparaiso, where she remained 
as instructress to Donna Maria from 22 Nov. 
1822 to January 1823. Soon afterwards she 
came back to England, engaged in literary 
work, and on 20 Feb, 1827 married Augustus 
Wall Callcott [q. v.], the artist. In 1828 
Mr. and Mrs. Callcott started on a long 
Italiantour. In 1831 Mrs. Callcott ruptured 
a blood-vessel, and became a confirmed in- 
valid. She died at her husband’s house at 
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She | 


Her husband was absent | 
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Kensington Gravel Pits on 28 Nov. 184z, and 
was buried in Kensal Green cemetery. | 

Lady Callcott wrote popular descriptions 
of her travels, and was also the author in 
later life of many successful children’s books, 
and of translations from the French. The 
book by which she is best remembered is 
‘Little Arthur’s History of England,’ first 
published in 1835 in two volumes, under her 
initials M.C., and repeatedly reissued. Her 
other works are as follows: 1. ‘Journal of a 
Residence in India,’ 1812; 2nd ed. 1813; a 
French translation of this book was issued in 
A. Duponchel’s ‘Nouvelle Bibliothéque des 
Voyages,’ 1841, vol. x. 2. ‘ Letters on India, 
with etchings and a map,’ 1814. 3. A trans- 
lation from the French of De Rocca’s ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Wars of the French in Spain,’ 
1815; reissued in 1816. 4. ‘Three Months in 
the Mountains east of Rome,’ 1820. 5. ‘Me- 
moirs of the Life of Poussin, 1820. 6. ‘Jour- 
nal of a Voyage to Brazil, and residence there 
during the years 1821-3,’ 1824, 7. ‘ Journal 
of a residence in Chili during the year 1822, 
and a voyage from Chili to Brazil in 1823,’ 
1824, 8. ‘History of Spain,’ 1828. 9. A 
letter to the Geological Society respecting the 
earthquakes which Lady Callcott witnessed 
in Chili in 1822, together with extracts from 
her lettersto H. Warburton, Esq., 1834, 10. A 
description of Giotto’s chapel at Padua, being 
the letterpress issued with Sir A. W. Call- 
cott’s drawings in 1835. 11. ‘Essays towards 
the History of Painting, 1836. 12. Preface 
to the ‘Seven Ages of Man’ (a collection 
of drawings by Sir A. W. Callcott), 1840. 
13. ‘The Little Brackenburners, and little 
Mary’s four Saturdays,’ 1841. 14. ‘A Scrip- 
ture Herbal,’ 1842. 


{Information kindly supplied by Mr. I. Bru- 
nel; Atheneum, 4 Dec. 1842; Gent. Mag. 1843, 
pt. i. 98 ; Brit. Mus, Cat.] 8. L. 


CALLCOTT, WILLIAM HUTCHINS 
(1807-1882), musical composer, a younger 
son of Dr. John Wall Callcott [q. v.], was 
born at Kensington in 1807. Asa child he 
received some instruction from his father, and 
later continued his studies under his brother- 
in-law, William Horsley. On 4 July 1830 
he was elected a member of the Royal Rocibty 


of Musicians. In 1836 hepublished an abridg- 


ment of his father’s ‘Grammar, in 1840 a 
collection of psalm and hymn tunes for Bicker- 
steth’s ‘Christian Psalmody,’ and in 1843 
‘The Child’s own Singing Book.’ In the 
latter work he was assisted by his wife Maria, 
who was the authoress of several unimportant 
religious stories, &c. In 1851 Callcott pub- 
lished ‘ Remarks onthe Royal Albert Piano’ 


(exhibited at the International Exhibition), 
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and in 1859 ‘A few Facts on the Life of 
Handel.’ Callcott was for some years or- 
ganist of Ely Place Chapel. In the latter 
part of his life he suffered much from ill- 
health. He died at 1 Campden House Road, 
Kensington, on 5 Aug. 1882, and was buried 
on the 9th at Kensal Green. Callcott com- 
posed several songs, glees, and anthems, but 
his name is principally known by his ar- 
rangements and transcriptions for the piano, 
which amount to many hundred pieces. A 
son of his, Robert Stuart Callcott, who showed 
great promise as an organist and musician, 
died in the spring of 1886 at an early age. 


[Baptie’s Dict. of Musical Biography ; Monthly 
Musical Record for 1 Sept. 1882; Musical Times 
for September 1882 ; Musical Standard for 3 Feb. 
1883; Records of the Royal Society of Musi- 
cians; information from Mr. J. G. Calleott; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] W. B.S. 


CALLENDER, GEORGE WILLIAM 
(1830-1878), surgeon, was born at Clifton, 
and, after education at a Bristol school, be- 
came a student of St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal in 1849, in 1852 a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and F.R.C.S. in 1855. 
He was house-surgeon at St. Bartholomew’s, 
was in 1861 elected assistant surgeon, and 
in 1871 surgeon to the hospital. At the 
same time he was a laborious teacher in the 
medical school, was registrar (1854), demon- 
strator of anatomy, lecturer on comparative 
anatomy and on anatomy (1865), and finally 
(1878) lecturer on surgery. For many years 
he was treasurer of the medical school, and 
exercised great influence in all its affairs. 
He published a paper on the ‘ Development 
of the Bones of the Face in Man’ in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions’ for 1869, which 
led to his election as F.R.S. in 1871, and in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Society there 
are abstracts of papers by him on the ana- 
tomy of the thyroid body and on the forma- 
tion of the sub-axial arches of man. He 
published many papers in the ‘ Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Transactions,’ in the ‘Transactions’ 
of the Clinical Society and of the Patholo- 
gical Society, in the ‘St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital Reports,’ in Holmes’s ‘System of Sur- 
gery,’ and in the medical journals, besides, in 
1863, a small book on the anatomy of the 
parts concerned in femoral rupture, and in 
1864 an address delivered to the students 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. A great 
master of surgery and of panegyric who knew 
him throughout his career thus sums up Cal- 
lender’s work: ‘In the future history of sur- 
gery Callender will have a large share of the 
honour which will be awarded to those who, 
in the last twenty years, by greatly diminish- 
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ing the mortality of operations, have made by 
far the most important improvement in prac- 
tical surgery’ (St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
Reports, vol. xv.) Callender lived in Queen 
Anne Street, married, and had several chil- 
dren. A few years would probably have 
made his practice a great one, for he had 
reached the stage of being known to his 
profession, and was beginning to be known 
to the public. He died on 20 Oct. 1878 of 
Bright’s disease, agaist which he had long 
struggled. His death took place at sea on 
his way back from America. He had gone 
thither for a holiday, and his illness had sud- 
denly become aggravated while travelling. 
The extraordinary kindness with which, as a 
distinguished English surgeon, he wastreated 
when taken ill in the United States deserves 
to be remembered to the honour of the medi- 
cal profession in that country. He was 
buried at Kensal Green. 

[Sir James Paget, memoir in St. Bartholo- 
mews Hospital Reports, vol. xv. (MS. minutes 
of Medical Council of St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal) ; personal knowledge. | N. M. 


CALLENDER, JAMES THOMSON (d. 
1803), miscellaneous writer, a native of Scot- 
land, in autumn 1792 published anonymously 
at London and Edinburgh‘ The Political Pro- 
gress of Britain, or an Impartial Account of 
the Principal Abuses in the Government of 
this Country from the Revolution of 1688.’ 
This was meant to be the first of a series of 
pamphlets, but the project was checked by 
the arrest of the author on 2 Jan. 1793, on 
account of statements in the work. Having, 
as he says, ‘ with some difficulty made his 
escape,’ he went to America and established 
himself in Philadelphia, where he republished 
his treatise (8rd edit. reissued 1795). It re- 
ceived the favourable notice of Jefferson, was 
translated into German (Edinburgh, Phila- 
delphia, and London, 1797; the translator’s 
pretace is dated from Cologne, 4 June 1796), 
and was attacked in ‘A Bone to Gnaw for the 
Democrats ’ (Philadelphia, 1795). A second 
part of the ‘ Political Progress’ was published, 
but this was, says Jefferson, much inferior to 
the first. Callender also published at Phi- 
ladelphia the ‘ Political Register’ (8 Nov. 
1794 to 3 March 1795), the ‘American An- 
nual Register for 1796,’ 1797, and ‘Sketches 
of the History of America,’ 1798. He was 
a bitter writer; he was continually in want 
of money, and from either or both causes 
got into difficulties at Philadelphia, from 
which he ‘fled in a panic.’ He was after- 
wards at Richmond, Virginia, where he 
edited for some years the ‘Richmond Re- 
corder, which became noted for the violence 
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of its attacks on the administrations of 
Washington and John Adams. It was pro- 
bably at some time during his residence here 
that he wrote a work entitled ‘The Prospect 
before us,’ When Jeffersonsucceeded to power, 


Callender, who had obtained money from him | 2 
| From this society he afterwards retired to 


_be elected into the older Society of Painters 


on several occasions, wished to be appointed 
postmaster at Richmond. Jefferson would 
not consent to this, and Callender, taking 
‘ mortal offence,’ passed over from the repub- 
licans to the federalists, and bitterly attacked 
his former allies. Jefferson, who was very 
indignant at this, says his ‘base ingratitude 
presents human nature in a hideous form,’ 
and animadverts strongly on the seurrility of 
his writings. Callender was drowned while 
bathing in the James river at Richmond on 
7 July 1803. The ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
says that he ‘drowned himself.’ 

[Advertisement prefixed to Political Progress ; 
Drake’s Dictionary of American Biography (Bos- 
ton, 1872); Jefferson’s Correspondence, iv. 444— 
449 (New York, 1854); Gent. Mag. September 
1803, p. 882.] F, W-r. 

CALLIS, ROBERT (7. 1684), serjeant- 
at-law, was born in Lincolnshire, and after 
being called to the bar at Gray’s Inn was 
appointed a commissioner of sewers in his 
native county. He was made a serjeant- 
at-law on 12 April 1627. His works are: 
1, ‘The Case and Argument against Sir Ig- 
noramus of Cambridg.,’ London, 1648, 4to. 
The lawyers were greatly annoyed by the 
Latin comedy of ‘Ignoramus,’ performed 
before James I at Cambridge, 1615, and in 
this ‘reading,’ delivered at Staple Inn in 
Lent, 1616, Callis states a supposititious law 
case, in order to determine in which of six 
persons the right exists of presentation to a 
church, and in the argument he introduces 
Sir Ignoramus, aclerk, presented to it by the 
university of Cambridge, who is described as 
being ‘egregié illiteratus.’ 2. ‘Reading upon 
the Statute, 23 H. VIII, cap. 5, of Sewers,’ 
London, 1647, 4to; 2nd edit. enlarged, 1685, 
4to; 4th edit. 1810, 8vo; 5th edit., with 
additions and corrections by William John 
Broderip, London, 1824, 8vo. 

[Dugdale’s Origines Juridice, pp. 296, 334, 
App. 109; Croke’s Reports, temp. Car. I, 71; 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser., v. 134, 204; Clarke’s 
Bibl. Legum, 20, 328, 403; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. 
(Bohn), 349; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Calendar of 
State Papers (Dom.), Charles I (1633-4), 409; 
Dugdale’s Hist. of Imbanking and Draining 
(1772), 417; Nichols’s Progresses of James JI, 
iii. $0.] Te: 

CALLOW, JOHN (1822-1878), artist, 
was born in London on 19 July 1822. He 
was a pupil of his elder brother William, the 
well-known painter in water colours, who 
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took him with him to Paris in 1835, where he 
remained studying art for several years. In 
1844 he returned to England to exercise his 
profession as a landscape painter in water 
colours, and a few years later was elected a 
member of the New Water-Colour Society. 


in Water Colours. In July 1855 he was ap- 
pointed professor of drawing in the Royal 
Military Academy at Addiscombe. After 
holding this appointment for six years, he 
gave it up, and got in its place the post of 
sub-professor of drawing at Woolwich. Some 
years later he retired from his professorship, 
receiving asum of money as compensation in 
lieu of a retiring allowance. From the date 
of his retirement he was constantly occupied 
in painting for the exhibitions, and in teach- 
ing. As a teacher he was in great request, 
and taught in several schools, besides having 
many private pupils. He married in 1864, 
and died of consumption at Lewisham on 
25 April 1878, leaving a widow and one son. 

Callow’s style of painting was formed on 
that of his master and elder brother, William, 
though he devoted himself to a different 
range of subjects. He excelled in sea-pieces 
more than in landscapes. The compulsory de- 
votion of his time chiefly to teaching impeded 
the development of his own powers, so that 
his later productions never fulfilled the pro- 
mise of some of his earlier works. He 
painted diligently, however, and exhibited 
at the yearly exhibition of the Old Water- 
Colour Society. His style of teaching was 
excellent, at once simple, lucid, and logical, 
and he always maintained the superiority 
of transparent over body colour. He left a 
great number of studies prepared for the use 
of his pupils, which were sold by auction 
after his death. Several of these have since 
been printed in colours as a series of pro- 
gressive lessons in the art of water-colour 
painting. 

{Information from Mr. William Callow.] 

M. M‘A. 


CALTHORPE, Str HENRY (1586- 
1637), lawyer, third son of Sir James Cal- 
thorpe of Cockthorpe, Norfolk, knight, by 
Barbara, daughter of Mr. John Bacon of 
Hesset, Suffolk, was one of a family of eight 
sons and six daughters, and was born at 
Cockthorpe in 1586. He entered at the 
Middle Temple, and seems early to have 
enjoyed a large and lucrative practice. By 
the death of his father in 1615 he inherited 
considerable estates in his native county, 
but he continued sedulously to devote him- 
self to his profession, and shortly after the 
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marriage of Charles I he was appointed soli- 
citor-general to Queen Henrietta Maria, after 
whom one of his daughters was named. 
When in November 1627 the five gentlemen 
who had been thrown into prison for refusing 
to contribute to the forced loan applied to 
the court of king’s bench for a writ of habeas 
corpus, Calthorpe was counsel for Sir Thomas 
Darnell, being associated in the case with 


Noy, Serjeant Bramston, and Selden; and | 


we are told that ‘the gentlemen’s counsel 
pleaded at Westminster with wonderful ap- 
peo even of shouting and clapping of 

ands, which is unusual in that place.’ In 
the proceedings against the seven members 
in the spring of 1630, Calthorpe was counsel 
for Benjamin Valentine, one of the three 
who held down the speakerinthe chair, In 
the conduct of this case he seems to have 
shown some lack of zeal, though when his 
turn came to speak he defended his client 
with conspicuous ability, notwithstanding 
that his sympathies were with the court 
party. In December 1635 he succeeded Ma- 
son as recorder of London, the corporation 
having been specially requested to elect him 
in a letter which Charles addressed to them 
on his behalf. 

He held the recordership only a few weeks, 
for in January 1636 he was made attorney of 
the court of wards and liveries, and resigned 
the other appointment. Shortly after this 
he was knighted, and was chosen to be reader 
of his inn, but he never discharged the duties 
of his office, ‘ causa mortalitatis,’ as Dugdale 
notes. He was now in his fifty-first year, and 
his path seemed clear to the highest legal 
preferments, but death came upon him in the 
full vigour of his powers in August 1637. 
Calthorpe married Dorothy, daughter and 
heiress of Edward Humphrey, and by her had 
a family of ten children, only one of whom, 
Sir James Calthorpe of Ampton (said to have 
been knighted by Oliver Cromwell), attained 
maturity. From him the present Lord Cal- 
thorpe is lineally descended. 


[Papers of Norfolk and Norwich Archeol. Soc. 
ix. 153; Nichols’s Progresses of James I, i. 217 ; 
Forster’s Sir John Eliot, i. 406, ii, 313 et seq.; 
State Trials, iii. 309 ; Dugdale’s Origines, p. 220 ; 


Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 1635 and 1637; |, 


Blomefield’s Norfolk, vii. 45, viii. 4.) A. J. 
CALTHROPE, Sir CHARLES (@. 
1616), judge, was probably one of the Cal- 
thropes of Suffolk, and was largely em- 
ployed in the service of the crown in Ireland. 
He was made attorney-general for Ireland 
22 June 1584, and was continued in 
his office by James I 19 April 1603. Cal- 
thrope’s chief cccupation was in connec- 
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tion with grants of forfeited lands, and in se- 
curing proper reservation of all royal rights 
in them. Thus, 24 Dec. 1585, he writes to 
Burghley that the queen gets but little by 
her tenures, and many frauds are practised to 
avoid them, and proposes the application to 
Treland of the Statute of Uses and the Sta- 
tute of Wills (31 Hen. VIII), and to put an 
end to gavelkind and Irish tenure; he re- 
peats his complaint to Walsingham 27 Feb. 
1586, and suggests that Coleman, the queen’s 
remembrancer, is inattentive to his duties in 
the matter. On 15 July 1585 he is named 
as one of several commissioners to summon 
the chiefs in Connaught and Thomond, and 
to compound for their cesse by a fixed rent to 
the crown. During 1586 he acted as com- 
missioner for all the attainted lands in Mun- 
ster, visiting Dungarvan 21 Sept., and re- 
maining eight days each at Lismore and 
Youghal, ‘meting such lands as Sir Walter 
Rawley is to have.’ Winter drove him back 
to Dublin after surveying 27,400 acres, and 
the work was left to be completed in December 
by subordinates. On 28 Jan. 1586-7 he repre- 
sents to Burghley that by his good services 
the queen recoveréd 4,000/. owing for arrears, 
and accordingly his fees were augmented, and 
Mallow was assigned to him, not much to his 
satisfaction. Norreys, who had had it before, 
writes, 8 March 1586-7, begging to have it 
again, and saying the attorney-general will 
easily yieldit up. Perhaps he felt ill requited, 
for 14 March 1586-7 Geoffrey Fenton writes 
to Burghley that reforms do not progress: ‘If 
the attorney-general were the man he ought 
to be, the justice (Gardener) might have help 
of him; but for that he is discovered here to 
be short of that learning and judgment which 
his place requireth, and to be rather a pleaser 
of the lord deputy than careful of the public 
service; and lastly, too much addicted to the 
Trishry, the assistance he giveth profiteth 
little.’ On 26 April he is named in a com- 
mission to settle all differences among the 
undertakers in the plantations in Munster, 
and he held an inquisition at Youghal in the 
same year on the death of Conohor O’Ma- 
howne, late of Castle Mahowne, a rebel with 
the Earl of Desmond, and again in 1588 
(10 June) he holds an inquisition with others 
as to the lands of O’Neill, earl of Tyrone, and 
of O’Connor Sliggaghe of Sliggaghe, Con- 
naught (MorRin, Irish Patent Rolls, ii. 145). 
In 1594 he was in the commission for putting 
in execution the acts concerning the queen’s 
supremacy (7d. 27 Noy. 1594), Asattorney- 
general of Leinster his salary was now 781. 
13s. 4d. He was in a commission of 1604 
appointing justices for Connaught, and after 
being confirmed in his office by James he was 
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knighted at Dublin with Sarsfield, chief jus- 
tice of the common pleas, on 24 March 1604, 
and was named with others in a commission 
to examine Sir Denis O’Roughan, a priest. 
On 19 July 1605 he was again named in a 
commission to survey, accept surrenders of, 
and re-grant lands in Ireland. By patent of 
29 May 1606 he was raised to the bench of 
the common pleas as second puisne judge, in 
succession to Mr. Justice John Ady, the so- 
licitor-general, Sir John Davis succeeding him 
as attorney-general. The promotion gratified 
him, but not the stipend, for as attorney- 
general his salary had been 159/. 6s. 8d. ; as 
judge only one half of that sum. But Sir 
Arthur Chichester writes to the king that he 
will help him in other ways without charge 
to the crown, and he appears in 1611 to have 
been in receipt of 133/. 6s. 8d. from the crown, 
and the same in addition by concordatum 
during pleasure. He died 6 Jan. 1616. 

There was published in London in 1635 
‘The Relation betweene the Lord of a Mannor 
and the Coppyholder his Tenant . . .Delivered 
in the learned readings of C[harles] O[al- 
thrope].’ 

[Hamilton’s Irish State Papers; Russell and 
Prendergast’s State Papers; Carew’s State Pa- 
pers; Smith’s Law Officers of Ireland; Erck’s 
Irish Patent Rolls, pp. 35, 156, ase nen 


CALVELEY, Sir HUGH (d. 1893), a 
distinguished soldier, was the son of David 
de Calvelegh, and his first wife Joan, of Lea 
in Cheshire, and was the brother, it is thought, 
of Sir Robert Knolles. Both are celebrated 
in the pages of Froissart. Calveley was one 
of the soldiers of fortune engaged in the war 
of succession between the partisans of the 
widow of Jean de Montfort and the wife of 
Charles de Blois, which lasted with varying 
fortune from 1841 to 13864. In 1351 Robert 
de Beaumanoir sallied from his garrison at 
Chateau Josselin to attack the town and castle 
of Ploérmel, which was held for Montfort by 
Sir Robert Bamborough, who is sometimes 
identified with Sir Richard Greenacre of 
Merley. He is called Brembo in the Breton 
Chronicles, and it may be noticed that there 
is a Bromborough in Cheshire, to which 
county two, at least, of his knightly fol- 
lowers belonged. As the garrison did not 
care to leave their stronghold, Beaumanoir 
proposed a joust of two or three with swords 
and spears. To this Bamborough replied by 
suggesting that each side should select twenty 
or thirty champions who should fight in 
earnest on the open plain. The bargain 
having been made, sixty warriors repaired to 
a level tract near a midway oak, and there 
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fought thefamous Bataille de Mi-Voie, which 
has since been chronicled both in prose and 
verse. Thirty knights on each side, having 
dismounted, fought until both sides were 
exhausted and a rest was called, when four 
French and two English knights lay dead 
upon the field. The fight was renewed with 
great ferocity, and when Beaumanoir, griev- 
ously wounded, was leaving the field to 
quench his thirst, he was recalled by the 


' fierce exclamation, ‘ Beaumanoir, drink thy 


blood, and thy thirst will go off.’ Despair- 
ing of breaking the solid phalanx of the Eng- 
lish combatants, one of the French knights 
mounted his horse, and spurred his steed 
with great impetuosity against their ranks, 
which were thus broken. Sir Robert Bam- 


| borough was slain with eight of his men, 


while the others, including Calveley and Sir 
Robert Knolles, were taken prisoners to Jos- 
selin, A memorial cross was erected, which 
is engraved in the ‘ Archeologia’ (vol. vi.) 
In 1862 he is named with Peter of Bunbury 
and others in a warrant of pardon for felonies 
committed in Chester. This pardon had al- 
ready been commanded on 18 Jan., 27 Ed- 
ward III, and letters of pardon were accord- 
ingly granted, 35 Edward III. In 1364 was 
fought the decisive battle of Auray, which 
ended the struggle for the duchy of Brittany. 
When asked to take command of the rear- 
guard, Calveley begged that another post 
might be assigned to him. Sir John Chandos 
protested with tears that no other man was 
equal to the post. Calveley accepted, and 
by his steadiness of discipline kept the army 
firm during a desperate charge of the foe. 
At the conclusion of the Breton war he and 
some of his freelances enlisted in the service 
of Henry of Trastamare in his struggle with 
Pedro the Cruel of Castille ; but the Prince of 
Wales having joined the opposite party, feudal 
loyalty, it may be surmised, led Calveley to 
change sides, and he is honourably men- 
tioned by Froissart as fighting under Sir John 
Chandos at the battle of Navarete on 3 April 
1367. We next hear of him as the leader of 
two thousand freebooters, making disastrous 
warin the territories of the Earl of Armagnac. 
He became deputy of Calais in 1377, and one 
of his exploits was a foray to Boulogne, where 
he burnt some of the ships in the harbour, de- 
stroyed part of the town, and returned with 
a rich booty. He also recovered the castle of 
Marke on the same day it was lost, and soon 
after the Christmas of 1378‘spoiled the towne 
of Estaples the same day the fair was kept 
there. The sellers had quick utterance, for 
that that might be carried awaie the English- 
men laid hands upon.’ In the following year, 
when he, with Sir Thomas Percye, as admi- 
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rals of England, conveyed the Duke of Brit- 
tany to a haven near St. Malo, the galleys 
laden with property were attacked by the 
French after the armed ships had entered; 
but Calveley, with his bowmen, forced the 
shipmaster to turn the vessel against his 
will to the rescue. ‘Through the manfull 
prowess of Sir Hugh the gallies were re- 
pelled, for, according to his wonted valiancie, 
he would not return till he saw all other in 
safetie’ In July 1880 he was preparing to 
go abroad as part commander with Sir John 
Arundell of an expedition against Brittany. 
Twenty vessels, with Arundell and a thousand 
men, were lost in a storm. Calveley, with 
seven sailors only of his ship, was dashed upon 
the shore. He was now governor of Brest, and 
went with the Earl of Buckingham on his 
French expedition. The crusade undertaken 
against the adherents of Pope Clement did 
not commend itself to his judgment, but when 
his counsel was overruled, he fought vigor- 
ously for the policy adopted, and his successes 
lent it strength, until his troops weresurprised 
in Bergues by the army of the French king 
in numbers so overpowering as to make resis- 
tance hopeless, and he withdrew. The dis- 
satisfaction on the return to England at the 
failure of the expedition did not include any 
blame of Calveley. He had the patronage 
of the Duke of Lancaster, was governor of 
the Channel Islands, and had the enjoyment 
of the royal manor of Shotwick. The estate 
of Lea in Cheshire devolved upon him, 
85 Edward III. His paternal estate, the 
profits of his various offices, and the booty 
produced by the kind of warfare in which he 
was long engaged, must have resulted in 
great wealth. He devoted a portion of his 
plunder to works of piety. In conjunction 
with his supposed brother, Sir Robert Knolles, 
and another famous freelance, Sir John Hawk- 
wood, he is said to have founded a college at 
Rome in 1380, Six years later he obtained 
a royal license for appropriating the rectory 
of Bunbury, which he had purchased, for the 
foundation of a college with a master and 
six chaplains. The building was in progress 
in 1385, and was probably finished at the 
date of the founder’s death on the feast of 
St. George in 1393. He was buried in the 
chancel of his college, and his effigy in com- 
plete armour may still be seen on one of the 
finest altar-tombs in his native county. It 
is engraved in Lysons and in Ormerod. A 
tablet is suspended against the north wall, 
opposite to the monument of Calveley, re- 
cording a bequest by Dame Mary Calveley of 
100/., the interest to be given to poor people 
frequenting the church on the condition of 
their cleaning the monument and chancel. 
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Fuller states that Calveley ‘ married the 
queen of Arragon, which is most certain, her 
arms being quartered on his tomb.’ On this 
it is only necessary to remark that the arms 
of Arragon are not quartered on the tomb, 
and Lysons has shown that there was no 
queen of Arragon whom Calveley could well 
have married. ‘It is most probable,’ says 
Ormerod, ‘that he never did marry, and it is 
certain that he died issueless,’ 

[Ormerod’s History of Cheshire (ed. Helsby), 
ii, 766-9, 263; Fuller’s Worthies of England 
(Cheshire); Lysons’s Magna Britannia (Cheshire), 
446, 542; Froissart’s Chronicles (ed. Johnes), i. 
371, 651, 666, 694, 734; Archeologia, vi. 148 ; 
Holinshed’s Chronicles; W. H. Ainsworth’s Bal- 


| lads contain a translation of a Breton Jai on the 


fight of the thirty published by J. A. C. Buchon 
in his Collection des Chroniques. Buchon first 
published Froissart’s narrative of the battle in 
1824, and afterwards included it in his edition 
of Froissart. | W.E. A. A. 


CALVER, EDWARD (7. 1649), poet, 
was a puritan; the inscription under his por- 
trait describes him as a ‘ Gent. of Wilbie, in 
the county of Suffolk.’ It is said that he 
was a relation of Bernard Calver, or Calvert, 
of Andover, who went from Southwark to 
Calais on 17 July 1620, and back again the 
same day. His works are: 1. ‘ Passion and 
Discretion, in Youth and Age,’ London, 1641, 
4to. The work is divided into two books, 
the second of which is preceded by a prose 
epistle to his friend and kinsman, Master 
John Strut. The work is written in a plain 
and serious style, and abounds in pious and 
moral reflections on the passions, expressed in 
tame and prosaic language. The copy in the 
Grenville library has four appropriate plates, 
by Stent, which are rarely met with. 2. ‘Di- 
vine Passions, piously and pathetically ex- 
pressed, in three books,’ London, 16438, 4to, 
3. ‘Englands Sad Posture; or, A true De- 
scription of the present Estate of poore dis- 
tressed England, and of the lamentable Con- 


| dition of these distracted times, since the 


beginning of this Civill and unnaturall Warr. 
Presented to the Right Honourable, Pious, 
and Valiant Edward Earle of Manchester,’ 
London, 1644, 8vo. With portraits of the Har] 
of Manchester, engraved by Cross, and of the 
author, engraved by Hollar. 4. ‘Calvers 
Royal Vision; with his most humble ad-~ 
dresses to his majesties royall person,’ in 
verse, London, 1648, 4to. 5. ‘Englands 
Fortresse, exemplified in the most renowned 
and victorious, his Excellency the Lord Fair- 
fax. Humbly presented unto his Excellency 
by E.C., a lover of peace,’ a eulogium in 
verse, London, 1648, 8vo. 6. ‘Zion’s thank- 
full Echoes from the Olifts of Ireland, Of 
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thelittle Church of Christ in Ireland, warbling 
out the humble and gratefull addresses to 
her elder sister in England. And in particular 
to the Parliament, to his Excellency, and to 
his Army, or that part assigned to her assist- 
ance, now in her low, yet hopeful condition,’ 
London, 1649, 4to. 

[Addit. MSS. 19122 f. 107, 19165 f. 199, 
24492 f. 26; Granger’s Biog. Hist. of England 
(1824), iii. 106; Bromley’s Cat. of Engr. Portraits, 
77; Corser’s Collect. Anglo-Poetica, iii. 237-42 ; 
Bibl. Anglo-Poetica, 483; Cat. of Printed Books 
in Brit. Mus. ; Bibl. Grenvilliana, ii. iar * 


CALVERLEY, CHARLES STUART 
(1831-1884), poet, was born on 22 Dec. 1831 


at Martley in Worcestershire. His father, the | 
Rev. Henry Blayds, was a descendant of the | 
ancient Yorkshire family of Calverley. His, 
mother was the daughter of Thomas Meade of 


Chatley, Somersetshire. The old name, which 


had been changed to Blayds in the beginning | 
Cal- | 
verley, after being educated by private tutors | 


of the century, was resumed in 1852. 


and for three months at Marlborough, was ad- 
mitted at Harrow on 9 Sept. 1846. He was 
in the sixth form from January 1848 to July 


1850. He read little, affected no interest in | 


other than school studies, and was famous for 
athletic feats, especially injumping. Hissweet 
temper and keen wit made him a charming 
companion; while he already showed extraor- 


dinary powers of verbal memory and of Latin | 
versification. A copy of Latin verses turned | 


off almost as an improvisation won for him 


the Balliol scholarship, to which he was ad- | 


mitted on 25 Noy. 1850. At Oxford he won 
the chancellor’s prize in 1851 for a Latin 
poem which confirmed his high reputation. 
Offences against discipline proceeding from 
mere boyish recklessness caused his removal 
from Oxford in the beginning of 1852, and 
in the following October he entered Christ’s 


College, Cambridge. - Taking warning by his | 


previous experience, he kept upon good terms 
with the authorities, and became widely 
opular. 


members’ prize for a Latin essay in 1856. He 
was second in the classical tripos for 1856, 
and two years later was elected fellow of 
Christ’s. His academical success was the 
more remarkable because his constitutional 
indolence and love of society prevented re- 
gular work. His friends had to drag him 
out of bed by force, or lock him into his rooms 
to secure intellectual concentration. 
had become the friend of many well-known 
members of his college, including Professors 
Seeley, Skeat,and Hales, Mr. Walter Besant, 


He won the Craven scholarship in | 
1854, the Camden medal in 1853 and 1855, the | 
Browne medal (Greek ode) in 1855, and the” 


He | 
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and Dr. Robert Liveing. His social talents 
were rapidly developing; he could draw 
clever caricatures, he had a good ear for 
music and a sweet voice, and a singular 
facility for all kinds of light composition. 
Among his best known facetie at this time 
was the examination paper on Pickwick at 
Christmas 1857 (printed in ‘Fly Leaves’). 
The prizes were won by Mr. Walter Besant 
and Professor Skeat. His parodies and other 
humorous verses had already made him fa- 
mous amongst fellow-students when his 
talents were first made known to the world 
by the publication of ‘ Verses and Transla- 
tions’ in 1862. 

Calverley resided for a time in Cambridge, 
taking pupils and giving lectures in college. 
He then studied law, and was called to the 
bar as a member of the Inner Temple in 
1865, having vacated his fellowship by a 
marriage with his first cousin, Miss Ellen 
Calverley of Oulton, Yorkshire. He joined 
the northern circuit, liked his professional 
studies, and made a good impression. In 
the winter of 1866-7 he fell upon his head 
while skating at Oulton Hall, and received 
a concussion of the brain. The injury was 
neglected at the time, and symptoms were 
soon developed which forced him to abandon 
his profession. The result was a gradual in- 
capacitation for all serious work, though he 
continued to write occasional trifles. He 
also suffered from Bright’s disease and great 
consequent depression, although his mental 
powers were scarcely impaired till the end. 
He died on 17 Feb. 1884, and was buried at 
Folkestone cemetery. 

Calverley’s almost unique powers of imita- 
tion are shown by his translations from and 
into English. The same power, combined 
with his quick eye for the ridiculous, made 
him perhaps the best parodist in the language. 
His intellectual dexterity, his playful humour 
and keen wit place him in the front rank of 
modern writers of the lighter kinds of verse. 
He shows more intellectual affinity to the 
author of the ‘Rape of the Lock’ than to 
the author of the ‘Excursion.’ Thackeray, 
as Professor Seeley says, was his favourite 
among moderns. Calverley’s wit was re- 
fined common sense; he was no mystic, and 
directed his good-humoured mockery against 
the stilted, the obscure, and the morbidly 
sentimental. The affectionate recollections 
of his friends show that what Professor Seeley 
calls his ‘ elfish’ mockery was the exuberant 
playfulness of a powerful mind and a tender 
and manly nature. His verses have the pecu- 
liar charm of a schoolboy’s buoyancy com- 
bined with the exquisite culture of a thorough 
scholar. 
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: His works are: 1. ‘Verses and Transla- 
tions,’ 1862. 2. ‘Translations into English and 
Latin,’ 1866. 3. ‘Theocritus translated into 
English verse,’ 1869. 4. ‘ Fly Leaves, 1872. 

[Literary Remains, with Memoir by Walter J. 
Sendall. ‘The memoir contains recollections by 
Dr. Butler, Professor Seeley, and Mr. Walter 
Besant. See also Payn’s Literary Recoliections, 
pp. 180-4. L. 8. 

CALVERLEY, WALTER (d. 1605), 
murderer, was son and heir of William Cal- 
verley, by his wife Katherine, daughter of 
John Thorneholme of Haysthorpe, York- 
shire. The Calverleys had been lords of the 
manors of Calverley and Pudsey, Yorkshire, 
since the twelfth century, and in addition 
to these manors Walter inherited from his 
father, who died while he was a boy, lands 
at Burley-in- Wharfdale, Bagley, Tarsley, Ec- 
cleshall, Bolton, and Seacroft. After his 
father’s death a relative of Lord Cobham be- 
came Calverley’s guardian. He was educated 
at Cambridge, where he entered as scholar of 
Clare Hall 5 May 1579, and was matriculated 
on 1 Oct. following. He took no degree, and 
apparently soon left the university. Being left 
to his own devices at home in Yorkshire, he 
affianced himself to the daughter of a humble 
neighbour. Subsequently coming to Lon- 
don, his guardian insisted on his breaking this 
engagement and on his marrying Philippa, 
daughter of Sir John Brooke, son of George, 
lord Cobham. This marriage took place and 
proved Calverley’s ruin. He withdrew to 

Calverley Hall with his wife, whom he de- 
tested, and sought distraction in drinking 
and gambling ; he soon squandered his large 
fortune, mortgaged all his lands, and spent 
his wife’s dowry. On 23 April 1605 news 
was brought him that a relative, a student 
at Cambridge, had been arrested for a debt 
for which he himself was responsible. In a 
drunken frenzy he straightway rushed at his 
two eldest children, William and Walter, 
the former four years old and the latter 
eighteen months (baptised at Calverley on 
4 Oct. 1603) and killed them both; at the 
same time he stabbed his wife, but not fatally. 
Immediately afterwards he rode off toa neigh- 
bouring village where a third infant son, 
Henry, was out at nurse, with a view to 
murdering him, but he was stopped on the 
road and taken before Sir John Savile, a 
magistrate, who committed him to prison 
at Wakefield. After some delay he was 
brought to trial at York in August follow- 
ing ; he declined to plead, and was therefore 

ressed to death in York Castle (5 Aug.) 
His estates thus escaped forfeiture and de- 
scended to his surviving son Henry. The 
widow remarried Sir Thomas Burton of Sto- 
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kerston, Leicestershire. Calverley’s position 
gave his crime wide notoriety. On 12 June 
Nathaniel Butter published a popular tract on 
the subject, which was followed on 24 Aug. 
by an account of Calverley’s death. A ballad 
was also issued by another publisher, Thomas 
Pavyer or Pauier, at the same time. Calver- 
ley’s story was twice dramatised—first by 
George Wilkins [q. v.] in ‘ Miseries of En- 
forced Marriage’ (1607), and, secondly, in 
‘The Yorkshire Tragedy,’ which was first 
published by Thomas Pavyer or Pauier in 
1608, and bears the title ‘The Yorkshire 
Tragedy—not so new as lamentable and true: 
written by W. Shakspeare.’ A new edition 
appeared in 1619. Although conceived in 
the finest spirit of tragedy, there is no sub- 
stantial ground for attributing the ‘ York- 
shire Tragedy’ to Shakespeare, and it was 
probably first associated with his name by 
the enterprising publisher to create a sale 
for it. It was included in the third and 
fourth folios of Shakespeare’s works (1664 
and 1685). The theory that makes Thomas 
Heywood the author has much in its favour. 

Hayry Catvertpy, Walter’s heir, was a 
sturdy royalist, and was mulcted in a com- 
position amounting to 1,455/. by the seques- 
trators under the Commonwealth. He was 
the last of the family to reside regularly at 
Calverley Hall. He married, first, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Moore of Grantham ; 
secondly, Joyce, daughter of Sir Walter 
Pye. He died on 1 Jan. 1660-1, and was 
succeeded by a son Walter, who was knighted 
by Charles II in consideration of his father’s 
loyalty. 

[Whitaker’s Loidis and Elmet, pp. 289 &c., 
where an account of Calyerley’s crime from a 
rare contemporary tract is printed at length; 
Memoirs of Sir W. Blackett, with a pedigree of 
the Calverleys (1819), p.16; Arber’s Stationers’ 
Register, ili. 292, 299; Stow’s Chronicle, sub 
anno 1605; Collier’s Dramatie Poetry, ii. 438- 
439; Cooper’s Athenee Cantabr, ili. 10 (unpub- 
lished).] S. L. 

CALVERT, CAROLINE LOUISA 
WARING (1834-1872), generally known 
as LovisaA ATKINSON, an Australian author, 
was born at Oldbury, Argyle County, New 
South Wales, on 25 Feb. 1834. Her father, 
James Atkinson, formerly principal clerk in 
the colonial secretary’s office, Sydney, wrote 
‘An Account of the State of Agriculture 
and Grazing in New South Wales,’ with 
coloured plates, London, 1826, 8vo, and was 
an early settler on the Hawkesbury. Her 
mother had some reputation as a writer of 
educational works for the young. Their 
daughter being of delicate health, the family 
removed early to Kurrajong. She described 
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the impression produced on her by the grand 
scenery and beauty of the flora of the district 
in ‘A Voice from the Country,’ a series of 
papers in the ‘Sydney Morning Herald, 
which secured her many literary friendships, 
and in several popular tales: ‘ Gertrude the 
Emigrant,’ &c., with numerous engravings, 
Sydney, 1857, 8vo; ‘Cowanda, the Veteran’s 
Grant,’ Sydney, 1859, 8vo, a story of a run- 
away Manchester clerk; and ‘Tom Hillicker,’ 
all illustrated by herself. She afterwards 
published ‘ Narratives and Sketches’ in the 
‘Sydney Mail’ and ‘Town and Country 
Journal.’ 

During her residence at the Kurrajong 
she collected and prepared valuable bota- 
nical specimens for Baron Ferdinand von 


Miller, the government botanist, who was | 
chester; a younger brother, RaisLey CAL- 


then producing, in conjunction with George 
Bentham, ‘ Flora Australiensis,’ 7 vols. Lon- 
don, 1863, 8vo, and ‘ Fragmenta Phytogra- 
phie Australiz,’ 4 vols. Melbourne, 1858-64, 
8vo. One genus, Atkinsonia, was named 
after her, as was the species Epacris Calver- 
tiana at a later period. Miiller speaks very 
kindly of her botanical contributions from 
the Blue Mountains. On leaving the Kur- 
rajong with her mother, she resided in her 
native district with her brother, James At- 
kinson, J.P., and there married, 1870, James 
Snowden Calvert [q. v.] She died suddenly 
on 28 April 1872. A tablet in Sutton Fields 
Church, and another (by subscription) in St. 
Peter’s Church, Richmond, tell the story of 
her pious labours and scientific researches. 
Her funeral sermon, by the Rev. Dr. William 
Woolls, has been printed. Her husband, an 
Englishman of ‘the Borders,’ settled early in 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, and 
emigrated in 1840, Meeting on the voyage to 
Australia with Dr. Leichardt, he formed a 
lasting friendship with him, and four years 
afterwards joined him, with his own outfit 
and horses, on the first and successful expe- 
dition to Queensland. His name is well 
known in connection with various European 
exhibitions, 

{Barton’s Lit. of New South Wales, pp. 111-12; 
Heaton’s Australian Dictionary, p. 32; Baron 
von Miller’s’ Botanical Works; Atkinson’s Agri- 
culture, &c., 1826.] J. W.-G, 


CALVERT, CHARLES (1785-1852), 
landscape-painter, born at Ghossop Hall, 
Derbyshire, on 23 Sept. 1785, was the eldest 
son of Charles Calvert, agent of the Duke 
of Norfolk’s estate. He was apprenticed to 
the cotton trade, and began business as a 
cotton merchant in Manchester, but against 
the wishes of his friends he abandoned com- 
merce for art and became a landscape-painter. 
He was one of those instrumental in the 
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foundation of the Manchester Royal Insti- 
tution (which has since become the City Art 
Gallery), and he gained the Heywood gold 
medal for a landscape in oil, and the Hey- 
wood silver medal for a landscape in water 
colour. Much of his time was necessarily de- 
voted to teaching, but all the moments that 
could be spared from it were passed in the 
lake districts. Even in his later years, when 
confined to his bed by failing health, he occu- 
pied himself in recording his reminiscences of 
natural beauty. He died at Bowness, West- 
moreland, on 26 Feb. 1852, and was buried 
there. 

The father of the landscape - painter, 
CHARLES CALVERT the elder, was an amateur. 
He was born in 1754; died on 13 June 1797, 
and is buried in St. Mary’s churchyard, Man- 


VERT, who died in 1794, was a sculptor, and 
is well known as the friend and admirer of 
Wordsworth, to whom he bequeathed 900/. 
Another son of Charles Calvert the elder, 
Frederick Baltimore Calvert, is separately 
noticed. Two other sons, Henry and Michael 
Pease, were both painters. 


{Art Journal, 1852, p. 150 (the same notice 
appears in the Gent. Mag. June 1852, new ser. 
xxxvii. 630); Nodal’s Art in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, 1884.] W.EL A. A. 


CALVERT, CHARLES ALEXANDER 
(1828-1879), actor, was born in London on 
28 Feb. 1828, and educated at King’s Col- 
lege School. On leaving it he spent some 
time in the office of a London solicitor and 
in a mercer’s business in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard; but before long he was drawn to the 
stage, having derived a first impulse towards 
it from the plays of Shakespeare produced at 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre by Phelps, from whom 
Calvert afterwards modestly declared that 
he had learnt all his art. He first entered 
into an engagement as an actor in 1852, at 
Weymouth Theatre, under the management 
of Sothern, the famous Lord Dundreary of 
later days. Then he played leading parts 
at Southampton and in South Wales, till 
about 1855 he joined the company of Messrs. 
Shepherd and Creswick at the Surrey Theatre 
in London, where he played leading youthful 
parts of a ‘legitimate’ type. A year after 
his arrival in London he married Adelaide 
Ellen Biddles, who, as Mrs. Calvert, attained 
to a good position on the stage. They had 
several children, of whom five (three sons 
and two daughters) have followed their 
parents’ profession. In 1859 Calvert became 
stage-manager and principal actor in the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester. In this town he 
was to make his name; but it was not till 
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1864 that as manager of the newly built 
Prince’s Theatre he began the series of Shake- 
spearean ‘revivals’ which were the chief 
efforts of his professional life. Convinced 
that Shakespeare could be ‘ made to pay,’ he 
consistently produced the plays which he 
presented with elaborate attention toscenery, 
costume, and every other element of stage 
effect. Moreover, he aimed in these matters 
at historical correctness, thereby earning the 
recognition of J. R. Planché, the real origi- 
nator of a reform on the merits of which the 
Kemble family were divided. The Shalke- 
spearean plays ‘revived’ by Calvert were 
the following: ‘The Tempest’ (1864), with 
which the Prince’s Theatre opened, and which 
proved a signal success; ‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra’ (1866); ‘The Winter's Tale’ (1869); 
‘Richard III’ (1870); ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’ with Arthur Sullivan’s music (1871); 
‘Henry V’ (1872); ‘Twelfth Night’ (1878); 
‘The Second Part of Henry IV ’(1874). From 
a draft in his handwriting it appears to have 
been his intention, had his connection with 
the Prince’s Theatre continued, to crown the 
series by an arrangement of the three parts 
of Henry VI together with Richard III in 
three plays, under the title of ‘ The Houses 
of York and Lancaster.’ During his ma- 
nagement he produced, after a less elaborate 
fashion, some other Shakespearean plays, as 
well as Byron’s‘ Manfred’ (1867), and other 
dramas. He generally had a good ‘stock’ 
company, in which several actors and ac- 
tresses of mark received their training; and 
he showed a commendable freedom from 
pettiness in occasionally associating with 
himself on his own stage London actors of 
great reputation and popularity. Financially 
the prosperity of the speculation with which 
he was associated seems to have varied; in 
1868 the Prince’s Theatre passed into the 
hands of a company, for which it was re- 
built as the prettiest theatre in England; 
afterwards he had for a short time a pro- 
prietary interest in it; in 1875 his connec- 
tion with it ceased altogether. Shortly 
before this Calvert had visited New York, 
where he produced Henry V with very great 
success. After quitting the Prince’s Theatre 
he produced, at the Theatre Royal, Man- 
chester, in 1877, ‘Henry VIII.’ He and his 
accomplished coadjutor, Mr. Alfred Darby- 
shire, regarded the stage directions forming 
part of the text of this play as justifying 
their views about the stage setting of such 

lays. Calvert’s acting edition of Henry VIII 
his accordingly an interest of its own. He 
also brought out with great splendour Byron’s 
‘Sardanapalus’ at Liverpool and at the The- 
atre Royal, Manchester, and superintended 
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a ‘replica’ at Booth’s Theatre in New York. 
His last years were migratory, and spent at 
the head of a travelling company which ap- 
peared in Manchester and at other places. 
In 1871 he had been much interested in the 
scheme for establishing a subsidised ‘Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre’ in London, which 
came to nothing. His last years must have 
brought him much disappointment and little 
rest. Towards the end the state of his health, 
which had given way four years previously, 
disquieted his friends, and ultimately he 
sought retirement at Hammersmith, where 
he died on 12 June 1879. The genuine ad- 
miration felt for him at Manchester had been 
shown on the occasion of his first departure 
for New York by a public banquet (4 Jan. 
1875). His funeral at Brooklands cemetery, 
near Sale in Cheshire, was made the occasion 
of a popular demonstration. Later in the 
year (1 and 2 Oct.) friendship commemorated 
his worth in a performance of ‘ As you like it’ 
at Manchester for the benefit of his family. 
Calvert was a true enthusiast, whose career, 
‘provincial’ as it wasin its principal portion, 
has an enduring interest for the history of 
the English stage. As an actor he was, in 
the opinion of some, best fitted for the so- 
called domestic drama; but his ambition took 
a higher flight, and, though his physical ad- 
vantages were few, his intelligence and 
reading, together with a certain breadth and 
strength of style, qualified him even for heroic 
parts such as Brutus and Henry V. His 
elocution was excellent, and his declamation 
at times masterly. He was a careful student 
of Shakespeare, and his acting editions of 
nearly all the Shakespearean plays mentioned 
above form a pleasing memorial of his zeal 
and his good sense. Personally he was much 
respected as well as liked, and his private 
correspondence shows him to have thought 
with courage, but without immodesty, on the 
highest of themes. 


[Private information and personal knowledge. ] 
A. W. W. 


CALVERT, EDWARD (1799-1883), 
artist, was a native of Appledore in Devon- 
shire, where he was born on 20 Sept. 1799. 
The first years of his life were passed near 
Starcross. His father, Roland Calvert, who 
had been in the army, died when Edward 
was twelve years old. He early entered the 
navy and served as midshipman under Sir 
Charles Penrose. While on board he saw his 
dearest shipmate killed at his side during an 
action. He soon after left service to devote 
himself to the arts. Hestudied under James 
Ball and A. B. Johns, the latter a jan eeaye 
painter of repute at Plymouth. After his 
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marriage with Miss Bennell of Brixton he | 


removed to London and attended the Royal 
Academy schools. Before long he made the 
acquaintance of William Blake, and joined a 
little band of artists who reverenced Blake as 
their chief, including Samuel Palmer, Linnell 
the elder, and George Richmond. Blake’s de- 
signs exercised considerable influence over 
Calvert. He was one of the few friends who 
attended Blake’s interment in 1827. His first 
exhibited picture was at the Royal Academy 
in 1825, It was called ‘Nymphs,’ and excited 
much warm admiration. At the same gal- 
lery he exhibited in 1827 his picture ‘A 
Shepherdess.’ In 1829 he sent ‘ Morning’ 
to the exhibition of the Society of British 
Artists, Suffolk Street. Another poetic land- 
scape with the same title was exhibited by 
him at the Royal Academy in 1882, and a 
third in 1835. His last contribution to the 
Academy exhibition was in 1836, when his 
picture illustrated Milton’s ‘ Eve.’ Calvert 
produced many woodcuts and plates of sin- 
gular beauty, which were privately printed 
by himself at his successive residences in 
Brixton and Paddington. He was extremely 
fastidious, and, though incessantly at work, 
was always dissatisfied with the result and 
destroyed some of his blocks and plates. Of 
his woodcuts the ‘Christian Ploughing the 
last Furrow of Life’ and the ‘Cider Press’ 
are described as very like Blake’s. Calvert 
was a thorough student of anatomy, and also 
spent some time in St. Thomas’s Hospital 
during the cholera of 1830. He was an en- 
thusiast for Greek art, and once visited Greece, 
returning with many sketches. Among his 
intimate friends were Derwent Coleridge and 
Francis Oliver Finch, the landscape-painter. 
In honour of the latter he wrote an éloge, 
which is printed in the ‘ Memorials’ of that 
artist published in 1865, 

Calvert died at Hackney on 14 July 1883, 
in his eighty-fourth year, and was buried at 
Abney Park cemetery. 


[Atheneum, 18 and 25 Aug. 1883, the latter 
notice by George Richmond, R.A.; Gilchrist’s 
Life of W. Blake, 1880, i. 343, 407; Graves’s 
Diet. of Artists, 1760-1880; Royal Academy 
Catalogues; private information through Mr. 
John Richmond.] C.W.S. 


CALVERT, FREDERICK, sixth Lorp 
Batrimorn (1731-1771), eldest son of 
Charles, fifth lord, by Mary, youngest daugh- 
ter of Sir Theodore Janssen, was born in 
1731. Carlyle, in his ‘ Life of Frederick the 
Great,’ refers to the father in 1739 as ‘some- 
thing of a fool, to judge by the face of him 
in portraits, and by some of his doings in the 
world.’ In 1753 Frederick married Diana 
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Egerton, youngest daughter of the Duke of 
Bridgewater. In 1768 he was tried at King- 
ston on a charge of rape, but acquitted (Re- 
ort of trial in Gent. Mag. xxxviii. 180-8). 
e died at Naples on 14 Sept. 1771, without 
legitimate children. Hisremains were brought 
to England in order to be interred in the family 
vault at Epsom, and for some time lay in state 
in Exeter Exchange, Strand. The moment 
his body was removed the populace plun- 
dered the room where it had lain (7d. xlii. 44). 
The title became extinct on his death, and by 


his will he bequeathed the province of Mary- 


land, in America, to Henry Harford, a child, 
and the remainder of his estates in fee to 
his younger sister. Winckelmann characte- 
rises him as ‘one of those worn-out beings, a 
hipped Englishman, who had lost all moral 
and physical taste.’ He was the author of a 
‘ Tour in the East in the years 1763 and 1764, 
with Remarks on the City of Constantinople 
and the Turks. Also Select Pieces of Oriental 
Wit, Poetry, and Wisdom,’ regarding which 
Lord Orford declared it ‘no more deserved to 
be published than his bills on the road for 
post-horses.’ In 1769 he printed at Augs- 
burg ten copies of a book entitled ‘Gaudia 
Poetica Latina, Anglica, et Gallica Lingua 
composita.’ It forms a volume of 120 pages, 
beautifully printed, and richly decorated 
with head and tail pieces. It consists of a 
Latin poem translated into English and 
French, with some smaller pieces, and seve- 
ral letters which had passed between him 
and Linnzus, to whom he had dedicated the 
volume. Linnzus had been so much flat- 
tered by the dedication that he refers to the 
book in extraordinary terms of eulogy, and 
designates it an ‘immortal work.’ Baltimore 
also published ‘Czlestes et Inferi,’ Venice, 
1771, 4to. 


[Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors (Park), 
v. 278-82; Morris’s The Lords Baltimore, 52- 
61.] 2068 SE 


CALVERT, FREDERICK BALTI- 
MORE (1793-1877), actor and lecturer on 
elocution, son of Charles Calvert, steward 
of the Duke of Norfolk, at Glossop Hall, Der- 
byshire [see under CatvertT, CHARLES], was 
baptised on 11 April 1798, and entered Man- 
chester school on 12 Jan. 1804. Thence he 
was sent to the Roman catholic college at 
Old Hall Green, Hertfordshire, with a view 
to receiving holy orders; but he took to the 
stage, and in the course of his career alter- 
nated leading parts with the elder Kean, 
Macready, and the elder Vandenhoff. In 
1824 he published ‘A Defence of the Drama,’ 
which had an extensive circulation, and was 
read by John Fawcett to the members of the 
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Theatrical Fund at their annual dinner in 
that year. In 1829 he became elocutionary 


lecturer of King’s College, Aberdeen, and gave | 


lectures on oratory, poetry, and other literary 
subjects in the large towns of England. He 


lectured on the English poets, and on return- 
ing to England gave evening discourses at 


the leading athenzeums on what he had seen - 


during his visit to the western hemisphere. 
About 1846 he was appointed master of the 


English language and literature in the Edin-- 


burgh Academy. In the winter of 1847-8 
he gave readings of the English poets in 
connection with the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution. Some years after he became lec- 
turer on elocution to the free church colleges 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow. He died at his 
residence, 2 West Newington, Edinburgh, 
21 April 1877. He wasa man of great lite- 
rary refinement, and had an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the literature of Greece and 


France. 


family ; his youngest son, Michael Talbot 
Calvert, made a reputation as a tragic actor, 
under the stage name of Henry Talbot. Cal- 
vert was the author of: 1. ‘A Defence of the 
Acted Drama,’ina letter to T. Best, Hull,1822. 
2. ‘Principles of Elocution, by T. Ewing, 
thoroughly revised and greatly improved by 
F, B, Calvert, 1852; another edition, 1870. 
3. A Letter to the Very Rev. Dean Ramsay, 
Edinburgh, on ‘The Art of Reading and 
Preaching distinctly, 1869. 4. ‘The De 
Oratore of Cicero,’ translated by F. B. Calvert, 
M.A., 1870. 5. ‘An Ode to Shakespeare.’ 


[Smith’s Manchester School Reg. ii. 233, iii- 
334; The Era, 6 May 1877,p.13.] G.C.B. 


CALVERT, FREDERICK CRACE 
(1819-1873), chemist, was born in London on 


14 Noy. 1819, and was the son of a Colonel | 


Calvert. At the age of sixteen he left Lon- 
don for France, where he remained till 1846. 
One result of this long stay abroad was 
that till the end of his life he spoke English 
with a French accent, and was, in conse- 
quence, frequently taken fora foreigner. After 
studying at Rouen under Gerardin, and in 
Paris at theSorbonne, the Collége de France, 
and the Ecole de Médecine, he held for a 
short time the post of manager of Messrs. 
Robiquet & Pelletier’s chemical works, but 
this post he vacated on being appointed 
assistant to the eminent chemist, Chevreul. 
It was under Chevreul (his old master as he 
would always call him) that Calvert's serious 
chemical work began, and it was the influ- 


ence of Chevreu! which directed his researches | 
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towards those branches of industrial chemis- 
try in which he acquired his reputation. In 
1846 he returned to England and was ap- 
pointed professor of chemistry at the Royal 


Institution in Manchester, where he had 
afterwards proceedsd to America, where he | 


settled in practice as a consulting chemist. 
He now devoted himself almost entirely to 
questions of industrial chemistry, tanning, 
the desulphurisation of coke, the protection 
of iron ships from rust, the manufacture of 
chlorate of potash, iron puddling, calico-print- 
ing, &c. A few years later he took up the 
manufacture of coal-tar products, especially 
of phenic or carbolic acid, which he was the 
first to manufacture in a pure state in this 
country. Its use as a disinfectant and for 
therapeutic purposes is due, it may be said, 
entirely to him. The manufacture of carbolic 
acid was commenced by himon a small scale 
in 1859, and in 1865 he established large 
works at Manchester forits production. He 


contributed largely to scientific literature, 
Rome, as well as with that of England and 


He married, in 1818, Miss Percy | 
of Whitby, by whom he had a numerous | 


both English and French; his papers are to 
befound in the ‘ Comptes Rendus,’ the ‘Royal 
Society’s Proceedings,’ the ‘ Annales de Chi- 
mie,’ the ‘ Philosophical Magazine,’ the ‘ Bri- 
tish Association Reports,’ the ‘ Journal of the 
Society of Arts,’ and elsewhere. A full but 
not complete list of the papers, and unfortu- 
nately without references, is given in the 
biographical notice prefixed to the second 
edition of his work on ‘ Dyeing and Calico- 
printing.’ He delivered five courses of ‘ Can- 
tor’ lectures at the Society of Arts on ap- 
plied chemistry. His death was the result 
of an illness contracted at Vienna, whither 
he had gone to serve as a juror at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1878. He died at 
Manchester 24 Oct. 1873. 

[A life is given in the Soc. of Arts Journal, 
xxl. (1873) 919; a very full account of Calvert's 
scientific work is given as an introduction to the 
second edition of his Dyeing and Calico-printing, 
Manchester, 1876 ; short notices appear in Journ. 
Chem. Soc. xxvil. 1198; Chem. News, xxviii. 
(1878) 224. For scientific writings see Royal 
Soc. Cat. Scientific Papers s. v. Crace-Calvert. | 
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CALVERT, GEORGE, first Lorp Barri- 
MORE (1580 ?-1632), statesman, son of Leo- 
nard Calvert and Alice, daughter of John Cros- 
land of Crosland, was born at Kipling in the 


_chapelry of Bolton in Yorkshire about 1580. 


In the Oxford University register of matri- 
culations, Calvert, who matriculated from 


| Trinity College on 12 July 1594, is entered 


as ‘annos natus 14.’ He obtained the de- 
gree of B.A.on 23 Feb. 1597, and was created 
M.A. on 80 Aug. 1605, during the visit of 
King James to Oxford. After leaving Ox- 
ford he travelled for a time, and on his 
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return became secretary to Sir Robert Cecil, 
‘being then esteemed a forward and know- 
ing person in matters relating to the state’ 
(Woop). On 10 July 1606 Calvert was 
granted the office of clerk of the crown in the 
province of Connaught and county of Clare 
(Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 1603-6, p. 565). 
In January 1608 he was appointed one of the 
clerks of the council (Lope®, Z/lustr. of Eng- 
lish Hist. iii. 256), and entered parliament 
as M.P. for Bossiney in October 1609. In 
January 1612 he is mentioned as assisting the 
king in thecomposition of his discourse against 
Vorstius, and in June of the following year, 
during the vacancy of the secretary of state’s 

lace, the charge of answering the Spanishand 

talian corespondence was entrusted to him 
(Court and Times of James I, i. 184-76). In 
1613 Calvert was one of the committee sent 
to Ireland to examine into the grievance of 
the catholics and the complaints madeagainst 
the lord deputy (Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 
1611-14, Commission, p. 4386, Report of Com- 
missioners, pp. 426, 488). His different ser- 
vices were rewarded in 1617 by knighthood 
(29 Sept.), and in February 1619 he became 
secretary of state. ‘The night before he was 
sworn, writes Chamberlain to Carleton, ‘ the 
lord of Buckingham told him the king’s reso- 
lution; but he disabled himself various ways, 
but specially that he thought himself un- 
worthy to sit in that place, so lately possessed 
by his noble lord and master’ (Court and 
Times of James I, i. 142). The trial of the 
Earl of Suffolk in the Star-chamber was the 
first business of importance on which Calvert 
was engaged, and his letters to Buckingham 
during that trial, particularly one in which 
he excuses himself for his ‘error in judg- 
ment’ in consenting to too light a sentence 
on the delinquent, show how much he de- 
pended on the favourite’s influence (For- 
tescue Papers, p. 98; Howarp, Collection of 
Letters, p. 57). On 2 May 1620 the king 
granted Calvert a yearly pension of 1,000/. 
on the customs (CAMDEN, James I). In the 
parliament of 1621 he with Sir Thomas 
Wentworth represented Yorkshire ; their 


election, which was obtained through an un-— 


scrupulous exertion of Wentworth’s influence, 
though called in question, was voted good 
by the House of Commons. It was Calvert’s 
duty as secretary to lay the king’s necessities 
before the house and press for a supply for 
the defence of the Palatinate. He would 
not have our king, he said, ‘ trust entirely to 
the king of Spain’s affection. It is said our 
king’s sword hath been too long sheathed ; 
but they who shall speak to defer a supply 
seek to keep it longer in the seabbard’ (Pro- 
ceedings and Debates, ii. 213 ; vide also i, 48), 
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As intermediary between the king and the 
commons in the disputes which arose during 
the second session, the secretary had a very 
difficult part to play. To him James, on 16 Dec. 
1621, addressed theremarkable letter in which 
he explained his answer to the remonstrance 
of the commons, but he could not succeed 
in preventing the drawing up of the protes- 
tation by which the commons replied (2. 
ii. 889). The house did not trust him; he 
was suspected of communicating to the king 
intelligence of their proceedings, to the detri- 
ment of the leading members. Allusions to 
this were made in the debates, and the charge 
is directly brought against him by Wilson, 
with special reference to this remonstrance 
(Witson, Life of James I, p.71). A few days 
earlier, when he had attempted to explain the 
commitment of Sir E. Sandys, and asserted 
that he was not committed for anything said 
or done in parliament, a member moved that 
the statement should be entered in the jour- 
nals, and the note-taker adds, ‘ the house will 
scarce believe Mr. Secretary, but thinketh 
he equivocateth’ (Proceedings and Debates, 
ii, 200). Atthesame time Calvert possessed 
no great influence with the king. The French 
ambassador, Tilliéres, in a letter dated 25 Nov. 


1621, describes the secretary as an honour- 
able, sensible, well-intentioned man, cour- 
teous to strangers, full of respect towards 
ambassadors, zealously intent for the welfare 
of England, but by reason of these good 
qualities entirely without consideration or 
influence (RauMER, Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, ii. 263). Asthe more efficient of the 
two secretaries of state the conduct of foreign 
affairs was principally in Calvert’s hands,and 
he shared at the time the unpopularity of his 
master’s policy. le was accused of being 
sold to Spain, and of an undue devotion to 
the interests of catholicism, a charge to which 
his subsequent conversion gave some colour. 
Nevertheless, says Mr. Gardiner, ‘it is quite 
a mistake to suppose that because Calvert 
afterwards became a catholic he was ready 


to betray English interests into the hands of 
the Spaniards. Expressions in favour of a 
more decided policy in Germany than that 
adopted by the king are constantly occurring 
in his correspondence with Carleton ’ (Hist. 
England, iv. 411). But the failure of the 
Spanish marriage scheme was still a blow to 
him, both as a statesmanand a catholic. A 
correspondent of Roe’s describes him as never 
‘looking merrily since the prince his coming 
| out of Spain’ (Ror’s Letters, p.372). On8 Jan. 
|1623-4 he became M.P. for Oxford Univer- 
sity. Inthe council he was one of nine who op- 
|posed a breach with Spain (14 Jan. 1624) and 
jin the following January heresigned his office 
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and declared himself a catholic. Goodman, 
who describes him as having been converted by 
Count Gondomar and Count Arundel (whose 
daughter Calvert’s son had married), states 
that for some time he had made no secret of 
his views. ‘As it was said, the secretary did 
usually catechise his own children, so as to 
ground them in his own religion; and in his 
best room having an altar set up, with cha- 
lice, candlesticks, and all other ornaments, 
he brought all strangers thither, never con- 
cealing anything, as if his whole joy and com- 
fort had been to make open aint 

religion’ (Court of King James, p. 376). Cal- 


vert resigned on 12 Feb. 1625 (Cal. State | 


Papers, Dom.), being allowed to sell his office 


to Sir Albert Morton for 6,000/., and obtain- | 


ing also the title of Baron of Baltimore in 
the county of Longford in Ireland (16 Feb. 
1625). Large estates in that district had be- 


fore been granted to him; these were now con- | 


firmed to him by a fresh grant (12 Feb. 1625). 
On the accession of Charles I, Baltimore 
made objections to taking the oath offered to 
him as a privy councillor, and was conse- 


quently excluded from the council. He re- | 


turned to Ireland bearing a letter to the lord 


deputy, in which the king recommended him | 


as one who ‘ parted from us with our princely 
approbation and in our good grace’ (29 May 
1625). Except that he was summoned to 


court in February 1627 to consult on the | 
terms of the proposed peace with Spain, he | 
took henceforth no part in state affairs. For | 


the rest of his life he devoted himself to what 
one of his biographers terms ‘ that ancient, 
primitive, and heroic work of planting the 
world.’ As early as 1621 Calvert had des- 
patched Captain Edward Wynne to New- 
foundland, where he established a small set- 
tlement named Ferryland. In 1622 another 
ship, under Captain Daniel Powell, was sent 
to carry on the work (Letters of Wynne and 
Powell; Oupmrxon, British Empire in Ame- 
rica, i.9). Finding their reports favourable, 
Calvert now obtained a charter for the colony 
under the name of the province of Avalon 
(Cal. State Papers, Colonial, 7 April 1623), 
so called, says Lloyd, ‘in imitation of old 
Avalon in Somersetshire, where Glastonbury 
stands, the first-fruits of christianity in Bri- 
tain, as the other was in that part of Ame- 
rica’ (Lioyp, State Worthies). ‘ Mr. Secre- 
tary Calvert,’ wrote Sir William Alexander 
two years later, ‘hath planted a colony at 
Ferryland, who both for building and making 
trial of the ground have done more than was 
ever performed of any in so short a time, hay- 
ing on hand a brood of horses, cows, and other 
pestials, and by the industry of his people he 
is beginning to draw back yearly some bene- 


123 


ession of his | 
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fits from thence already’ (An Encouragement 
‘to Colonies, p. 25), Nevertheless, in 1627 
Baltimore found it necessary either to go 
over and settle the colony in better order, or 
to lose the fruit of all his exertions (Strafford 
Correspondence, i. 39). He arrived at New- 
foundland in July 1627, but remained there 
merely a few weeks ; in the following spring, 
however, he returned again with his family, 
and continued toreside there until the autumn 
of 1629. During this second visit Baltimore 
successfully repulsed the attacks of some 
French privateers, and took six prizes, but 
dissensions arose in the colony in consequence 
of the presence of the priests whom he brought 
with him, and a puritan denounced him to the 
home authorities for allowing the practice of 
catholicism and the saying of masses (Cal. 
State Papers, Col. 93, 94). A more serious 
difficulty was the climate, and on 19 Aug. 
1629 Baltimore wrote to the king complaining 
| that the winter lasted from October to May, 
' that half his company had been sick, and ten 
were dead, and begged for a grant of lands in 
amore genial country (7d. 100). Without 
waiting for the king’s reply he set sail for 
_ Virginia, but directly he landed at Jamestown 
| was met with the demand that he should take 
| the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and a 
refusal to allow him to establish himself there 
except on that condition (75.104). Baltimore 
returned to England and endeavoured to ob- 
tain a patent for a new colony. In February 
1631 he was on the point of securing a grant 
| for a district south of the James River, but 
the opposition of the members of the late 
Virginia Company obliged him to abandon 
it (NEILL, p. 19). He now sought instead 
‘for a similar grant in the region north and 
‘east of the Potomac, but the same influences 
‘interposed to delay its completion, and he 
died on 15 April 1682, before the patent had 
passed the great seal. He was buried in the 
| church of St. Dunstan-in-the- West, in Fleet 
Street (Woop). The charter of Maryland 
was finally sealed on 20 June 1632 (Cal. 
State Papers, Col.), and Cecilius, second lord 
Baltimore, founded the colony which his fa- 
ther had projected. The name it received 
was given it by Charles I, in honour of his 
queen, and the provisions of the charter were 
copied from the charter of Carolana, granted 
to Sir Robert Heath in 1629 (NeEr11, pp. 20- 
24), The question whether Baltimore de- 
signed the colony to be a stronghold for per- 
secuted Romanism, or intended to base it on 
the principle of toleration for all sects, has 
been much discussed. But the clause requir- 
ing that all churches and places of worship 
in Maryland should be dedicated and conse- 
crated according to the ecclesiastical laws of 
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the church of England refutes the former 
theory, and proves that the church of Eng- 
land was to be regarded as the sole established 
religion. Certainly Baltimore sought the free 
exercise of his own religion, and was pre- 
pared to practise the toleration he demanded, 
but nolegal provision for toleration was made 
until the laws of 1649. The power of the pro- 
prietor and the composition of thecolony were 
sufficient to secure it. Baltimore married in 
1604-5 Anne (d. 1622), daughter of George 
Mynne of Hertingfordbury, Hertfordshire, a 
Roman catholic. 
son Cecil; asecond son, Leonard [q. v.], was 
the first governor of Maryland. 


Baltimore’s works are: 1. ‘Carmen funebre | 


in D, Hen. Untonum,’ in an Oxford collec- 
tion of verses on Sir Henry Unton’s death, 
1596, 4to. 2. ‘The Answer to Tom Tell- 
Troth, the Practice of Princes, and the La- 
mentations of the Kirk,’ a quarto pamphlet 
printed in 1642, and said to be ‘written by 
Lord Baltimore, late secretary of state.’ This 
is a justification of the policy of King James 
in refusing to support the claim of the Elector 
Palatine to the crown of Bohemia, or to 
support by arms his restoration to his here- 
ditary dominions. 
something concerning Maryland, but whether 
printed or not I cannot tell’ (Woop). 4. Let- 
ters in various printed collections, viz. four 
letters in the ‘Strafford Papers,’ five in the 
‘Clarendon State Papers, four in Leonard 
Howard’s ‘Collection of Letters,’ 1753, eleven 
letters in the ‘Fortescue Papers’ (Camden 
Society, 1871), three in the ‘ Relations be- 
tween England and Germany in 1618-19’ 
(Camden Society, 1865), two letters in the 
‘Court and Times of James I,’ and others in 


the ‘Calendar of Domestic State Papers,’ j 


Manuscript letters are to be found, six in the 
‘Tanner MSS.,’ fifteen among the ‘ Harleian 
MSS.’ (1580), andin ‘ MSS. Cotton. Julius,’c. 
iii. fol. 126-30. Thereis aportrait by Mytens. 


[Calendar of Domestic, Colonial, and Irish 
State Papers; Wood’s Athen Oxon.; Lloyd’s 
State Worthies ; Goodman’s Court of James I; 
Court and Times of James I and Charles I, 
4 vols. 1848; Gardiner’s History of England; 
Doyle’s The English in America; Neill’s Sir 
George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, Baltimore, 
1869; Kennedy's Discourse on the Life and 
Character of Sir G, Calvert, Baltimore, 1845; 
the Reply to Kennedy and the Review of Reply 
to Kennedy’s Life of Sir George Calvert; the 
London Magazine for June 1768 contains an ac- 
count of the Baltimore family. ] COease i 


CALVERT, GEORGE (1795-1825), sur- 
geon, obtained the Jacksonian prize of the 
London College of Surgeons three years in 
succession. One of the essays, ‘On Hemor- 


He was succeeded by his | 


3. ‘He hath also written | 
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rhoids, Strictures, &c., was expanded and 
ublished in 1824. The ‘Medico-Chirurgical 
eview’ described it as ‘the best in the 
English language,’ April 1825, p.297. Calvert 
also revised Coffyn’s translation of Bichat’s 
‘General Anatomy,’ 1824. He showed great 
promise, but died on 14 Nov. 1825, aged 30. 
(Gent. Mag. 1825, November, p. ae 


aes 
CALVERT, Str HARRY (1763 P-1826), 


baronet, general, was eldest son of Peter Cal- 
vert, of Hampton Court, a partner in the 
brewing firm (d. 1810), by his wife, Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Reeve, M.D., and grand- 
son of Felix Calvert of Oldbury Park. He 
was christened in March 1763 (Burry, Hert- 
Sordshire Genealogies, p. 21). He was edu- 
cated at Harrow, and at the age of fifteen was 
appointed to the 23rd royal Welsh fusiliers, 
his commission as second lieutenant therein 
bearing date 24 April 1778. In the follow- 
ing spring he joined his regiment, then at 
New York, with General Clinton, and became 
a first lieutenant on 2 Oct.1779. He served 
with the regiment at the siege of Charleston, 
and throughout the subsequent campaigns 
under Lord Cornwallis, and was present at 
the surrender at York Town on 17 Oct. 1781. 
He remained a prisoner of war in America 
from 1781 until the peace of 1783, and re- 
turning home with his corps early in 1784, 
received permission to spend the remainder 
of the year on the continent. In October 1785 
he purchased a company in the 100th, and 
reverting to the 23rd as captain en second a 
month later continued to serve with it at home 
until 1790, when he exchanged from the 23rd 
to the Coldstream guards, as lieutenant and 
captain. In February 1793 he embarked for 
Holland with his battalion, forming part of the 
brigade of guards under Lake, and, after the 
arrival of the troops before Tournay, was ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to the Duke of York, in 
which capacity he was present in the prin- 
cipal ree during the campaigns of 
1798-4. aving returned home with the 
Duke of York in December 1794, he was des- 
patched in A pril 1795 on a confidential mission 
to Brunswick and Berlin, the object of which 
was to induce the King of Prussia to take 
the initiative in placing the Duke of Bruns- 
wick at the head of the allied armies. In 
December of the same year Calvert became 
captain and lieutenant-colonel in the Cold= 
streams, and in 1796 was appointed deputy 
adjutant-general at headquarters. He be- 
came brevet lieutenant-colonel in 1797, and 
in 1799 exchanged as lieutenant-colonel to 
the 63rd foot, retaining his staff appointment. 
On 8 June 1799 he married the second 
daughter of Thos. Hammersley of Pall Mall, 
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and niece of Mr. Greenwood, of the firm of 
Cox & Greenwood, army agents. By this 
lady, who died in 1806, he had two sons and 
three daughters. About the time of his mar- 
riage, Calvert was advanced to the post of 
adjutant-general of the forces, in succession 
to Sir W. Fawcett. He was made colonel of 
the (old) 5th West India regiment in 1800, 
and became a major-general in 1803. In 1806 
he was transferred to the colonelcy of the 
14th foot, which during the latter part of the 
French war had the unusual number of three 
battalions, and was thence dubbed ‘Calvert’s 
Entire.’ Its country title was altered from 
Bedfordshire to Buckinghamshire at his re- 
quest (Cannon, Hist. Record 14th Foot). In 
1818 Calvert, who had attained the rank of 
lieutenant-generalin 1810, and had been made 
a G.C.B. 1815 and a G.C.H. 1817, received 
next year a baronetcy in further recognition 
of his services. He was appointed lieutenant- 
governor of Chelsea Hospital in 1820, and 
attained the rank of general in 1821. 

Rumour alleged that Calvert’s advance- 
ment to the post of adjutant-general in 
January 1799, five months before his mar- 
riage, was partly due to heavy obliga- 
tions which the Duke of York was under 
to the firm of Cox & Co. However this 
may have been, the appointment was amply 
justified by the results, as during his long 
tenure of the office Calvert proved himself 
a true soldier’s friend, and an able instru- 
ment in giving effect to many valuable 
improvements in the administration and 
discipline of the army. Among these were 
the better organisation of the medical de- 
partment and army hospitals, and of the 
chaplains’ department; the introduction of 
regimental schools; the development of the 
military colleges at High Wycombe and 
Marlow, since united at Sandhurst; the 
founding of the Royal Military Asylum for 
Soldiers’ Orphans, better known as the Duke 
of York’s School, and various other measures 
for the benefit of the service. One of his im- 
mediate subordinates wrote of him, long after- 
wards: ‘Such was the kindness of his look 
and demeanour, and courtesy of his manner, 
that it was impossible to offer him any dis- 
respect, and with whatever sentiments a 
gentleman might have approached him, he 
could only retire with those of regard and 
esteem,’ 

Calvert died suddenly of apoplexy on Sun- 
day, 3 Sept. 1826, at Claydon Hall, Middle 
Claydon, Buckinghamshire, where he was 
on a visit with his family. He was buried 
at West or Steeple Claydon, where the church 
spire was erected as a memorialof him. His 
son, the second baronet, took the name of 
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Verney instead of Calvert on succeeding to 
the Verney estates. 

Calvert’s journals and letters during the 
Flanders campaigns, together with memo- 
randa relating to his Berlin mission and to 
the defensive arrangements against invasion 
at the beginning of the present century, have 
been published by his son under the title, 
‘Journals and Correspondence of Sir H. Cal- 
vert, Bart.,’ London, 1853. 

[Berry’s County Genealogies, Herts; Army 
Lists ; Cannon’s Hist. Record 23rd R. W. Fus. ; 
Graham’s Life of Gen. S. Graham, 1862; Can- 
non’s Hist. Record 14th (Buckinghamshire) Foot; 
Sir H. Verney’s Journals and Correspondence of 
Sir H. Calvert, Bart.; Gent. Mag. vol. xevi. pt. ii. 
p. 871.] H. M. C. 


CALVERT, JAMES SNOWDEN (1825- 
1884), Australian explorer, was born on 
13 July 1825, and received his schooling 
in Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
London, where his family successively resided 
after leaving the border. Having friends in 
New South Wales, Calvert and a brother 
decided to go out thither in 1840, and on 
the voyage, in the ship Sir Edward Paget, 
contracted a lasting friendship with Dr. Lud- 
wig Leichhardt, the well-known explorer, 
afterwards lost in the bush, who was their 
fellow-passenger. The result was that Cal- 
vert agreed to accompany Dr. Leichhardt on 
his first expedition, providing his own horses 
and outfit. The party left Moreton Bay 
settlement (Brisbane) in 1844 for Port Es- 
sington, on the north coast, and after many 
hardships and difficulties, including numerous 
conflicts with the blacks, accomplished their 
mission and returned to Sydney late in 1845, 
Full particulars of the expedition will be 
found in Dr. Leichhardt’s subsequently pub- 
lished narrative of thejourney. Calvert was 
an exhibitor at the earlier exhibitions in 
London and Paris, and at the London Ex- 
hibition of 1862 was awarded a silver medal 
for his collection of Australian paper-making 
materials. Soon after the arrival of Sir Wm. 
Denison as governor he was placed on the 
commission of the peace at Sydney. He mar- 
ried the well-known Australian authoress, 
Miss Laura Atkinson [see CALVERT, CAROLINE 
Lovisa Wartine, née Atkinson], and after 
that lady’s sudden death in 1872 he led a 
retired life. He died in New South Wales 
22 July 1884. 

({Heaton’s Dict. Australian Biog.; Exhibition 
Reports; Leichhardt’s Journal of an Overland 
Journey (London, 1847).] H. M. C. 


CALVERT, LEONARD (d. 1647), go- 
vernor of Maryland, America, was the second 
son of George Calvert, first lord Baltimore 
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[q.v. ], and the brother of Cecil Calvert, second 
Jord Baltimore, who received a charter for 
the colony from Charles I on 20 June 1632. 
At the request of his brother, Leonard Cal- 
vert set sail with the expedition from Cowes 
on 22 Nov. 1633 in the two ships the Ark of 
Avalon and the Dove. The emigrants con- 
sisted of two hundred persons of good families 
and of the Roman catholic persuasion; but 
although the colony was designed to be a 
refuge for English catholics, religious tole- 
ration was from the beginning proclaimed 
for all christians. The name Maryland was 
bestowed on the colony by Charles I in 
honour of his queen, Henrietta Maria. They 
arrived at Point Comfort, Virginia, on 27 Feb. 


1634, and on 27 March took possession of an | 


abandoned Indian village in Maryland, which 
they named St. Mary’s. Soon after Calvert 
had an interview with Captain Clayborne, who 
had established a trading station on Kent Is- 
land, Chesapeake Bay, and intimated to him 
that the settlement would be considered part 
of the Maryland colony. He also met an En- 
glishman, Captain Henry Fleet, who had 
spent several years among the Indians, and 


through whose influence the chief was in-| 


duced to go on board the governor’s vessel, 
and to forego all objections to the settlement 


of the colony. For the first ten years of the | 


existence of the colony there is an hiatus in 
the information, the records having been 
seized in 1646 by one of Clayborne’s men and 
_ carried to England. Clayborne in 1635 re- 


sorted to force, but was defeated and fled to | 


Virginia. In April 1637 Calvert was made 
chiefofficial of Maryland, and hissupport of the 
king excited the wrath of the parliamentary 
party. For some years Calvert was in En- 


gland, but returned to Maryland in August or | 


September 1644 with a new commission from 
the lord proprietary. Meanwhile Clayborne 
had possessed himself of Kent Island, and 
Richard Ingle, who held a commission from 
the parliament, drove Calvert to Virginia; 
but in 1646 Calvert returned and routed 
the rebels. He then proceeded to reduce 
Kent Island, and after its submission, 
16 April 1647, pardon was granted to all 


offenders. He died on 9 June in the same 
year. 


{Of a Latin narrative of the voyage of the 
colonists by Father Andrew White, S.J., 
ajesuit missionary who accompanied the colony, 
a translation was published in Force’s Tracts, 
and the Latin version, with a new translation 
and notes by the Rev. Dr. Dalrymple, in the 
Proceedings of the Maryland Historical Society. 
Cf, A Relation of Maryland, together with a Map 
of the Country, the condition of Plantation, and 
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translated into English, London, 8 Sept. 1635. 
For lives of Calvert see Belknap’s American 
Biography, ii. 372-80 ; Sparks’s American Bio- 
graphy, xix. 1-229; Morris's Lords Baltimore 
(1874), pp. 36-41.] T. F. H. 


CALVERT, MICHAEL (1770-1862), 
author of a history of Knaresborough, was 
born in that town and baptised at the parish 
church on 2 Feb. 1770. His parents’ names 
were Richard and Barbara. He was-by 
calling a chemist. In 1808 and 1809 he 
filled the office of churchwarden, and in the 
latter year repaired the chancel of the church. 
Among other public objects in which he took 
an interest was the Knaresborough Spa, a 
mild sulphur spring on the road to Harro- 
gate, and by his exertions the house and 
spa-baths and fountain were erected. He 
wrote an account of the history and mineral 
qualities and virtues of the waters. His 
‘History of Knaresborough, comprising an 
accurate and detailed account of the castle, 
the forest, and the several townships in- 
cluded in the said parish,’ was published in 
1844 in duodecimo. He died on 3 Dec. 1862, 
at the age of 92, in the town where he had 
spent all his life. 

[Boyne’s Yorkshire Library, 1869, p. 142; 
Grainge’s Hist. of Harrogate, 1871, p. 261; 
information supplied by Mr. Charles Powell, 
Knaresborough. | C. W.S. 


CALVERT, THOMAS (1606-1679), di- 
vine, a native of York, was educated at Sid- 
ney Sussex College, Cambridge. He became 
chaplain of Sir Thomas Burdet in Derbyshire, 


and was afterwards vicar of Trinity Church 
_ in the King’sCourt at York. During the Com- 


monwealth he held one of the four preacher- 
ships endowed by the crown at the min- 
ster, besides the living of Allhallows, York. 
He was ejected from his living in 1662, 
was banished from York by the Five Mile 
Act, and ‘ withdrew to the good Lady Ber- 
wicks, near Tadcaster.’ Later he returned 
to York, where he died in March 1679, aged 
73. He had a son by whose extravagances 
he was much troubled, but found a congenial 
companion in his nephew James Calvert, and 
corresponded with the chief scholars of the 
time. He was well read in Hebrew. His 
works were: 1. ‘The Blessed Jew of Ma- 
rocco, @ Blackmoor made White,’ York, 1648. 
To this work, which is a translation (through 
the Latin) of the testimony of Rabbi Samuel, 
a converted Jew, to the truth of christianity, 
Calvert contributes annotations and a long 
diatribe on the medisval history of the Jews 
and the wretchedness of their present condi- 
tion. 2. ‘ Heart-Salve for a wounded Soule: 


his Majesty's charter to the Lord Baltimore, | or Meditations of Comfort for Relief of a soul 
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sick, of delayed prayers, and the hiding of 
God’s countenance’ (asermon on Ps. exliii. Oy, 
and ‘ Eye-Salve for the blinde world’ (a ser- 
mon on Isaiah lvii. 1), York, 10 Oct. 1647. 
3. ‘The Wise Merchant; or the peerless 
pearl, set forth in some meditations delivered 
in two sermons upon Matt. xiii. 45, 46, to the 
company of merchants in the city of York,’ 


London, 1660. Calamy and Palmer enumerate | 


many other sermons, including one preached 
at the funeral of Lady Burdet, and a transla- 
tion of Gerard’s ‘ Schola Consolatoria.’ 
{Palmer’s Nonconf. Memorial, iii. 458-9 ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] $4 Li: 


CALVERT, THOMAS (1775-1840), 
theologian, was born at Preston in 1775. 
His father, whose name was Jackson, sent 
him to Clitheroe free grammar school, of 
which the master was then the learned Rev. 
Thomas Wilson, B.D. He entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and was fourth wrangler. 
He was B.A. in 1797, M.A. in 1800, B.D. in 
1807, and D.D. in 1823. The last-named 
degree was taken in the name of Calvert, 
which he assumed on the death of a friend 
belonging to an old Lancashire family, who, 
although unconnected by blood, left him 
in 1817 a large fortune. He was fellow 
of his college in 1798, tutor in 1814, and 
Norrisian professor of divinity from 1816 to 
1824, in which year he resigned the post of 
Lady Margaret’s preacher, which he had held 
since 1819, Having been appointed king’s 
preacher at Whitehall, he attracted the atten- 
tion and admiration of Lord Liverpool, who 
appointed him to the rectory of Wilmslow. 
Although the crown claimed the patronage, 
it was ultimately decided that the right 
vested in the ancient family of the Traffords 
of Trafford, who for more than two centuries 
have been Roman catholics. Calvert had his 
consolation in the college living of Holme, 
Yorkshire, in 1822, and in the wardenship 
of the collegiate church of Manchester, con- 
ferred unsolicited on the recommendation of 
his admirer, Lord Liverpool. He was in- 
stalled on 8March1823, He married Juliana, 
daughter of Sir Charles Watson of Wratting 
Park, Cambridgeshire, and had three sons. 

He wrote: 1. ‘The Disinterested and 
Benevolent Character of Christianity, a Ser- 
mon,’ Cambridge, 1819. 2. ‘The Rich and 
Poor shown to be of God’s appointment 
and equally the objects of His regard, two 
Sermons at Whitehall,’ Cambridge, 1820. 
3. ‘Christ’s Presence a source of Consola- 
tion and Courage, a Sermon,’ London, 1823. 
4, ‘Help in Time of Need, a Sermon,’ Lon- 
don, 1826. 5. ‘ Infidelity Unmasked, a Ser- 
mon,’ Manchester, 1831, 6, ‘An Ustablished 
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Church the best means of providing for the 
Care of a Christian Community, a Sermon,’ 
Manchester, 1834. 7, ‘A Sermon preached 
before the Corporation of the Sons of the 
Clergy in St. Paul’s Cathedral’ (? 1837). 
8. ‘On the Duty of Bridling the Tongue, 
a Sermon,’ 1840. This was written for a 
volume made up of contributions by thirty- 
nine divines towards a fund for St. Andrew’s 
Schools, Manchester. Calvert was constitu- 
tionally diffident, and did not take much part 
in public affairs except in his opposition to 
catholic emancipation. His serene manners 
and gentle deportment made him very popu- 
lar. He died after a short illness in his 
house at Ardwick on 4 June 1840, and was 
followed to the grave by the whole body of 
the Manchester clergy. 

{ Raines’s Lives of the Wardens of Manchester 
(Chetham Society), 1885; Baker’s St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, ed. Mayor, p. 311.] 

W. Hy A.A. 

CAMBELL or CAMPBELL, Sir 
JAMES (1570-1642), lord mayor of London, 
was the grandson of Robert Cambell of Fouls- 


ham, Norfolk. His father, Sir Thomas Cam- 


bell (d. 1614), was alderman successively of 
Bridge Without (15 Noy. 1599), of Bread 
Street (23 A pril1610), and of Coleman Street 
(11 Oct. 1611); sheriff of London (24 June 
1600); lord mayor (29 Sept. 1609); governor 


| of East India Company (1602-3) ; and twice 


master of the Ironmongers’ Company (1604 
and 1613). Sir Thomas, who was knighted 
at Whitehall (26 July 1603), married Alice, 
daughter of Edward Bright of London (Hari. 
MS. 1096, f. 13). The son James followed 
his father’s trade of ironmonger. He was 
elected sheriff of London in 1619, alderman 
of Billingsgate ward, 24 May 1620, whence 
he removed to Lime Street, 14 May 1625, and 
lord mayor in 1629. Thomas Dekker, the 
dramatist, arranged and wrote the pageant 
‘London’s Tempe’ for Cambell’s installation 
(Farruort, Lord Mayor's Pageants (Percy 
Soc.), part ii. 35-60). During his mayoralty 
Cambell was knighted (23 May 1630), and 
he presented an elaborate cup to the king at 
the christening of Prince Charles (15 June 
1630). Cambell wasthrice master of the Iron- 
mongers’ Company (1615, 1623, and 1641). 
He died at his house in Throgmorton Street, 
5 Jan. 1641-2, and was buried (8 Feb.) at St. 
Olave’s Jewry. His wife Rachel survived 
him, but he had no children. By his will he 
left a large number of legacies to relatives 
and friends, and made several charitable be- 
quests to the London hospitals and the Iron- 
mongers’ Compeny, for ‘redemption of poor 
captives from Turkish slavery,’ ‘for erectin 

of a free school at Barking in Hssex,’ an 
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for pious uses. The total sum distributed | 
amounted to 48,967/.6s.8d. Edward Browne, 
Cambell’s clerk, to whom he left 20/., pub- 
lished (May 1612) an elaborate panegyric, 
entitled ‘a rare laterne of justice and mercy, 
exemplified in the many notable and chari- 
table legacies of Sir James Cambel.’ The tract 
includes an engraved portrait of Cambell and 
a drawing of his tomb. The original of the 
former is now at St. Thomas’s Hospital. Lady 
Cambell died in January 1656-7. Robert 
Cambell, Sir James’s brother, was also an 
alderman of London, and was master of the 
Ironmongers’ Company in 1631. 

[Nicholl’s Ironmongers’ Company (1866), 
pp. 272, 536; Overall’s Remembrancer, pp. 72, 
498; Stow’s Survey, ed. Strype, i. 274-5 (where 
the will is printed); Metealfe’s Knights, 161, 
195; Cal. State Papers, 1629-41 (where several 
of Cambell’s official letters are printed) ; Browne's 
tract. 3S 

CAMBRENSIS, GIRALDUS (1146 ?- 
1220?). [See Grraxpvs. ] 

CAMBRIDGE, JOHN (d. 1335). [See 
CANTEBRIG, JOHN DE. | 

CAMBRIDGE, Doxe or (1774-1850). 
[See AporpHuS FREDERICK. ] 

CAMBRIDGE, Eartsor. [See LAneLey, 
Epmvnp bz, 1341-1402; Ricuarp, d. 1415; 
Hamitton, James, first Hart, 1589-1625; 
Hawiiton, JAmus, second EarL, 1606-1649; 
Hamittron, Witiiam, third Ear, 1616- 
1651.) 

CAMBRIDGE, RICHARD OWEN 
(1717-1802), poet, was born in London on 
14 Feb. 1717. His family came originally 
from Gloucestershire. His father, who had 
been a Turkey merchant, died soon after his 
birth, and he was left to the care of his mo- 
ther and his maternal uncle, Thomas Owen. 
He was educated at Eton, where he seems 
to have distinguished himself rather by faci- 
lity than application. In 1734 he entered as 
a gentleman-commoner of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and one of his first poetical efforts 
was a poem on the marriage of Frederick, 
prince of Wales, which was published in 
1786 among the ‘ Oxford Congratulato 
Verses.’ In the following year, having left 
the university without taking a degree, he 
became a member of Lincoln’s Inn. His 
legal studies were but languid, and in 1741 
he married Miss Trenchard, daughter of 
George Trenchard of Woolverton in Dorset- 
shire, and granddaughter of the Sir John 
Trenchard who had been secretary of state to 
William IIT. After this he removed to his 
family seat at Whitminster in Gloucester- 
shire, on the banks of the Severn, where he 
led the life of a country gentleman whose 
tastes lay rather in letters and landscape- 
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gardening than farming and field sports. At 
the death of his uncle in 1748, he received 
a large addition to his income, and quitted 
Whitminster. For a short time he resided 
in London, but in 1751 he removed to Twick- 
enham, where he purchased a villa, standing, 
says Lysons, ‘ in the meadows opposite Rich- 
mond Hill.’ At Twickenham he lived during 


| the remainder of his long life, which closed 


17 Sept. 1802. His widow survived him 
four years, dying 5 Sept. 1806. 

Cambridge was a man of considerable wit, 
great conversational powers, and much lite- 
rary taste, and his pleasant house at Twicken- 
ham, which he delighted in decorating and 
beautifying, was the resort of many contem- 
porary notabilities. Gray, Lyttelton, Soame 
Jenyns, Pitt, Fox, Sir Charles Hanbury Wil- 
liams, James Harris, Lord Hardwicke, Ad- 
miral Boscawen, Lord Anson, and a host of 
others were among his acquaintances or inti- 
mates. There are traces of him in Boswell’s 
‘ Johnson,’ in the letters of Walpole, and the 
journals of Miss Berry. His character was 
drawn by another friend, Lord Chesterfield : 
‘Cantabrigius drinks nothing but water, and 
rides more miles in a year than the keenest 
sportsman, and with almost equal velocity. 
The former keeps his head clear, the latter 
his body in health. It is not from himself 
that he runs, but to his acquaintance, a syno- 
nymous term for his friends. Internally safe, 
he seeks no sanctuary from himself, no in- 
toxication for his mind. His penetration 
males him discover and divert himself with 
the follies of mankind, which his wit enables 
him to expose with the truest ridicule, though 
always without personal offence. Cheerful 
abroad, because happy at home; and thus 
happy because virtuous’ ( World, No. xcii.) 

While residing in his Gloucester home he 
had written the work most generally asso- 
ciated with his name, ‘The Scribleriad, a 
mock-heroic poem in six books, and in the 
Pope couplet. It was not published until 
1751, when it appeared with frontispieces to 
each book, chiefly by P. L. Boitard. Its hero 
is the Scriblerus of Swift and the rest, and 
its object is the ridicule of false science and 
false taste. The versification is still elegant 
and finished, but the interest of the satire 
has evaporated. Even in its author’s day a 
long preface was needed to explain its in- 
tention. This was prefixed to the second 
edition. In 1752 Cambridge published ‘ A 
Dialogue between a Member of Parliament 
and his Servant,’ in imitation of Horace, Sat. 
il. 7. This was followed in 1754 by ‘The 
Intruder,’ another imitation of Sat. i. 9; and 
the ‘ Fable of Jotham.’ In 1756 came ‘The 
Fakeer, and ‘ An Elegy written in an empty 
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Bath Assembly Room.’ The last three of 
these are printed in the sixth volume of 
Dodsley’s ‘Collection of Poems.’ There are 
others in the 4to edition of the author's 
works published by his son, the Rev. G. O. 
Cambridge, in 1803. His prose writings con- 
sisted of a ‘ History of the War upon the 
Coast of Coromandel, 1761, a contribution 
to the chronicles of India only superseded 
by the more important work of Orme. He 
was also the author of twenty-one papers in 
Edward Moore’s ‘ World,’ 1753-6. They are 
among the best in that collection. Itis with 
respect to this periodical that one of the few 
recorded witticisms of this once famous con- 
versationalist is related. ‘A note from Mr, 
Moore requesting an essay,’ says his son, 
‘was put into my father’s hands on a Sunday 
morning as he was going to church; my 
mother, observing him rather inattentive 
during the sermon, whispered, “ What are 
you thinking of ?” He replied, “ Of the next 
World, my dear.”’ 

[Works of R. O. Cambridge, by his son, G. O. 
Cambridge, M.A., Prebendary of Ely; a sump- 
tuous 4to, with several fine portraits, published 
in 1803.] A. D. 


CAMDEN, Eart oF (1718-1793). [See 
Pratt, CHARLES. | 


CAMDEN, Marauis (1759-1840). [See 
Pratt, JOHN JEFFREYS. | 


CAMDEN, WILLIAM (1551-1623), an- 
tiquary and historian, was born in the Old 
Seat in London on 2 May 1551. His father 
was Sampson Camden, a native of Lichfield, 
who in early life came up to London to follow 
the profession of a painter, and was a member 
of the Guild of Painter-Stainers, In the in- 
scription on a cup which his son bequeathed 
to the guild he was described as ‘ Pictor Lon- 
dinensis,’ which, as Gough observes, may ap- 
ply either to his profession or his company. 
Camden’s mother was Elizabeth, daughter of 
Giles Curwen of Poulton Hall, Lancashire, 
and came of the ancient family of Curwen of 
Workington in Cumberland, a descent of 
which he speaks with modest pride in his 
‘Britannia.’ Atan early age he was entered 
at Christ’s Hospital, probably as a ‘town child’ 
or ‘free scholar,’ but the year is unknown. His 
biographer, Dr. Smith, infers, from the fact of 
the hospital having been founded for the bene- 
fit of orphans, that he had then already lost his 
father; and Bishop Gibson disregardsthe story 
of hisadmission. But Degory Wheare, his con- 
temporary, presumably had good authority for 
stating the fact; and he also seems to imply 
that Camden’s father had the care of his early 
training. In the registers of St. Augustine’s 
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Church, London, is entered the marriage of 
Sampson Camden and Avis Carter, 4 Sept. 
1575. This might be a second marriage of 
Camden’s father, but more probably a brother 
is referred to (see CHESTER, Westm. Abbey 
Registers, p. 122). In 1568, at the age of 
twelve, the boy was attacked by the plague 
at Islington (‘peste correptus Islingtoniz,’ 
Memorabilia), but there is no evidence for 
Anthony Wood’s addition that there ‘he re- 
mained for some time, to the great loss of his 
learning.’ On his recovery he was sent to 
St. Paul’s School, where he remained until 
1566, when he went up to Oxford, being then 
in his fifteenth or sixteenth year. 

Without patrimony, his introduction to the 
university was under the patronage of Dr. 
Thomas Cooper, fellow of Magdalen College 
and late master of the school, afterwards suc- 
cessively dean of Christ Church (1567) and 
bishop of Winchester [q.v.] _Camden’s posi- 
tion at Magdalen is uncertain. Wood says 
that ‘in the condition of a chorister or ser- 
vitor he perfected himself in grammar learn- 
ing in the free school adjoining ;’ Degory 
Wheare, less definite, is content with ‘tiro- 
cinium primum exegit et logices rudimen- 
ta celerrime deposuit inter Magdalenenses,’ 
Bishop Gibson adopts the suggestion of his 
service as chorister. Failing toobtain ademy- 
ship at his college, he was taken by the hand by 
Dr. Thomas Thornton, on whose invitation he 
was admitted to Broadgates Hall (Pembroke 
College). Here among his fellow-students 
were the two Carews, Richard and George, 
the latter of whom was afterwards created 
Baron Carew of Clopton and Earl of Totnes, 
whose tastes, like his own, led them to antiqua- 
rianresearch. Other associates were Sir John 
Packington, Sir Stephen Powel, and Sir Ed- 
ward Lucy. Itisrecorded that certain short 
graces, composed by him in Latin, were used 
in hall for many years after he had left. His 
residence there lasted three years, when, on 
Thornton’s promotion to a canonry at Christ 
Church, he followed his patron thither; and 
during the rest of his Oxford life he was sup- 
ported by this generousfriend. Next he appears 
as a candidate for a fellowship at All Souls, 
but in this attempt he was frustrated by the 
popish party. Although scarcely of the age 
of twenty, Camden had made enemies by 
taking part in religious controversy. Writing 
in after years (1618) to Ussher, he refers to 
this defeat ‘for defending the religion esta- 
blished’ (ep. 195). Thus disappointed of ob- 
taining the means of living inthe university, 
he supplicated in June 1570 for the degree of 
bachelor of arts; but nothing on this occa- 
sion appears to have followed, for afterwards, 
in March 1578, he again applied for the same 
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degree, which was granted, but he failed to 
complete it by determination. In fact it 
seems doubtful whether Camden ever actually 
fulfilled the requirements for the first degree, 
although in June 1588, describing himself as 
B.A. of Christ Church, he supplicated for that 
of master of arts, and that ‘whereas he had 
spent sixteen years, from the time he had 
taken the degree of bachelor, in the study of 
philosophy and other liberal arts, he might be 
dispensed with for the reading of three solemn 
lectures’(Woop). He did not, however, ob- 
tain the master’s degree on this occasion ; but 
it was afterwards offered to him in 1613, 
when he visited Oxford to attend Sir Thomas 
Bodley’s funeral, and then, according to 
Wood, he refused it as an unprofitable honour 
at that advanced period of his life. 

In 1571 Camden left Oxford and returned 
to London. He had no regular employment, 
and for the next few years he was free to 
pursue his antiquarian studies. He now began 
to amass the materials which laid the foun- 
dation for his future work, the ‘ Britannia.’ 
In the address ‘ ad Lectorem,’ which he added 
to the fifth edition of that work, Camden has 


himself given us an interesting sketch of the | 


way in which his studies were directed to an- 
tiquarian subjects, and how the ‘ Britannia’ 
grew under his hand, From his earliest days, 
we are told, his natural inclination led him 
to investigate antiquity; as a boy at school, 
and afterwards as a young man at Oxford, 
all his spare time was given to this favourite 
pursuit. Hespecially mentions the encourage- 
ment he had from his fellow-student at Christ 
Church, Sir Philip Sidney. Much of his lei- 
sure after leaving the university was passed 


in travelling through the kingdom and noting | 


its antiquities. But his collections at this 
time were not made with any view to publi- 
cation. 

Camden’s patrons at this period were Dr. 
Gabriel Goodman, dean of Westminster, and 
his brother Godfrey ; and it was by the dean’s 
interest that he was appointed in 1575 tothe 
second mastership in Westminster School 
under Dr. Edward Grant. A schoolmaster’s 
life still left him free in holiday time to make 
occasional journeys of inquiry. In 1578 he 
surveyed the country of the Iceni in Norfolk 
aud Suffolk (Corresp. of Ortelius, ed. J. H. 
Hessels, ep. 78). He has noted in his bio- 
graphical ‘Memorabilia’ in 1582 a journey 
through Suffolk into Yorkshire, returning by 
way of Lancashire. His reputation as an an- 
tiquary and topographer was now established, 
and he became known to scholars of other 


nations. He notes under the year 1581, the | 


commencement of his friendship with Brisson, 
the distinguished French jurist, who, being on 
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an embassy in England, singled out the poor 
Westminster master, the ‘umbraticus vir et 
pulvere scholastico obsitus’ (Sm1TH), for spe- 
cial attention; and still earlier, in 1577, a 
visit of Abraham Ortelius, the ‘universe geo- 
graphie vindex et instaurator,’ to England 
brought the two men together. Camden, urged 
and encouraged by his new friend, undertook 
the systematic preparation of the ‘ Britannia.’ 
For this work Camden’s labours were enor- 
mous. Among other things, he tells us that 
he had to get some knowledge of the Welsh 
and Anglo-Saxon languages, to read and read 
again both native and other historians, many 
of whose works still remained in manuscript, 
and to ransack and select from the public re- 
cords; and toall this, be it remembered, was 
added the ‘laboriosissimum munus’ of teach- 
ing (see some of the original collections for 
the work in Cotton MSS. Titus F. vii-ix, and 
Cleopatra A. iv). 

After ten years’ toil the ‘ Britannia’ was 
completed, and appeared with a dedication 
to Lord-treasurer Burghley, dated 2 May 
1586, the day on which Camden completed 
his thirty-fifth year. Its success was great; 
nothing of the kind had been attempted since 
the days of Leland, and by him only in briefer 
outline. In the space of four years it passed 
through three London editions, besides a re- 
print at Frankfort in 1590; a fourth edition 
came out in 1594. All these editions had 
the supervision of the author, and the last 
was more fully illustrated with genealogical 
matter. In 1589 Camden travelled into De- 
vonshire, where he had been presented early 
in the year (6 Feb.) by Dr. Piers, bishop of 
Salisbury, with the prebend of Ilfracombe, a 
preferment which he held for life, although a 
layman. In the next year he was in Wales 
in company with Dr. Francis Godwin, soon 
afterwards bishop of Llandaff (1601), and 
then of Hereford (1617). The expenses of 
these journeys are said to have been defrayed 
by his old friend Godfrey Goodman. In Oc- 
tober 1592 a quartan ague fastened upon him, 
and clung to him persistently for months. It 
was not till June 1594 that he could write 
down ‘ febre liberatus.’ 

Meanwhile Dr. Grant, the head-master of 
Westminster, resigned his post in February 
1593, and in the foligwane month he was suc- 
ceeded by Camden. In 1596 Camden visited 
Salisbury and Wells, returning by way of 
Oxford, ‘ where he visited most, if not all, of 
the churches and chapels for the copying out 
of the several monuments and arms in them, 
which were reduced by him into a book writ- 
ten with his own hand’ (Woop). But the 
next year he fell seriously ill again, and re- 


_moved to the house of one Cuthbert Line, 
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by the careful nursing of whose wife he re- 
covered. In 1597 also he published his Greek 
grammar for the use of Westminster School, 

Institutio Greece Grammatices Compen- 
diaria,’ which was based on an earlier one 
( Greece Lingue Spicilegium’) by his prede- 
cessor, but cast in a more convenient form 
(see a portion of the manuscript in Cotton 
MS. Vespasian E. viii). It became very popu- 
lar, and has gone through numberless impres- 
sions, having continued in use down to a re- 
cent date. 

About this time he was offered a master- 
ship of requests, which he refused; but in 
September of the same year (1597) the office 
of Clarenceux king-of-arms fell vacant, and 
on 23 Oct. Camden was appointed to the 
place, having been created Richmond herald 
for a single dayas a formal step to the higher 
rank. He owed the appointment to Sir Fulke 
Greville [q. v.], afterwards (1621) Lord 
Brooke, without any personal solicitation. If 
we may believe Smith, Lord Burghley was 
offended that Camden had not made interest 
personally with him, but was appeased when 
he found that Greville had acted on his own 
motion. Camden was thus released from the 
routine of a schoolmaster’s life. Of his work 
in the school we have but few details. In 
his letter to Ussher (ep. 195) in 1618, he 
makes some reference to his success as a 
teacher, but only to illustrate his constant 
obedience to the English church. He writes: 
‘At my coming to Westminster I took the 
like oath, where (absit jactantia) God so 
blessed my labours that the now bishops of 
London, Durham, and St. Asaph, to say 
nothing of persons employed now in eminent 
places abroad, and many of especial note at 
home of all degrees, do acknowledge them- 
selves to have been my scholars—yea, I 
brought there to church divers gentlemen of 
Treland, as Walshes, Nugents, O’Raily, Shees 
... and others bred popishly and so affected’ 
(see an account of some of Camden’s distin- 
guished pupils in Goveu’s Britannia, 1806, 
i, xxvii). A few records of Camden’s connec- 
tion with the chapter have been found in the 
chapter books of Westminster (see CHESTER, 
Westm. Abbey Registers, p. 121). Among 
certain regulations, under the date of 16 May 
1587, eae the college library, ‘ Mr. 
Camden, usher for the tyme present,’ is ap- 
pointed ‘keper of the said librarie, with a 
yearly salary of twenty shillings. On 2 Dec. 
1591 he had the lease of ‘a little tenement 
in the Close for the term of his life.” On 
29 Jan. 1594 he and another ‘ have their diett 
allowed them at our common table;’ and 


after receipt of ‘hir Mat letters in favor | 


of Mr. Camden, a patent for his msnes diet 
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during the life of the said Mr. Camden’ was 
granted to him on 13 June 1594, 

Camden’s appointment as Clarenceux had 
given offence, for it was mainly a feeling of 
Jealousy that prompted the public attack 
opened upon him in 1599, His antagonist 
was Ralph Brooke (or Brookesmouth) [q. v.], 
York herald, who is said to have alsoaspired to 
the post which Camden had obtained. Taking 
the fourth edition of the ‘ Britannia’ of 1594, 
Brooke had set himself to examine the pedi- 
grees of illustrious families therein set forth, 
and produced the errors in a book entitled 
‘A Discoverie of certain Errours published 
in print in the much commended “ Britan- 
nia,” 1594, and without date. It has been 
stated that Brooke had been preparing his 
attack from the time of the publication of the 
fourth edition. In his prefatory address ‘to 
Maister Camden’ he does not give him the 
title of Clarenceux. On the other hand, it 
seems hardly probable that the address, pub- 
lished in 1599, would have been issued as 
written two years earlier. Brooke more pro- 
bably abstained from recognising as a king-of- 
arms one whom he was attacking for his short- 
comings as a herald. Besides, Camden had 
written with some lightness of the opinions 
of heralds, and Brooke’s professional jealousy 
was touched. Besides accusing Camden gene- 
rally of errors in genealogy, Brooke charges 
him with pillaging from Glover, from whom he 
had gleaned ‘not handfuls, but whole sheaves,’ 
and claims for Leland the honour of having 
anticipated Camden ‘as the first author and 
contriver of this late-born “Britannia.”’ The 
style of the attack is personal and coarse, but 
Brooke recognised Camden’s wide reputation 
as a scholar ‘ of rare knowledge and singular 
industry ;’ and yet no man, he fairly adds, ‘is 
so generally well seen in all things but an 
inferior person in some one special mattermay 
go beyond him.’ Camden’s biographers have 
made the most of Brooke’s bad qualities. He 
appears to have been a man of ability, but of 
a quarrelsome temper, and constantly at war 
with his brother heralds. 

In the latter part of the year 1600 Camden 
travelled into the north as far as Carlisle with 
his friend Robert (afterwards Sir Robert) Cot- 
ton, in order to survey the northern counties, 
and returned in December. Meanwhile, he 
had prepared a fifth edition of the ‘ Britan- 
nia,’ and published it in this same year, ap- 
pending to it an address ‘ad Lectorem,’ in 
which he replied to Brooke’s strictures. In 
this document Camden is at pains to show 
how Brooke had himself blundered, and he 
injudiciously introduces much personal mat- 
ter, The strong point of his defence is that 
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historical work, rather than heraldic and ge- 
nealogical. For the rest, he shifts many of his 
faults on to his predecessor, Clarenceux Cooke, 
whose papers he had used. He confesses he 
had copied Leland, but not without acknow- 
ledgment; and argues that while Leland had 
spent five years, he had passed six times that 
number in the study of antiquity. Camden 
would have been to blame had he not made 
use of his predecessor. How much he im- 
proved upon him is too manifest to need 
proof (see Goveu’s edition, in which, under 


Dorsetshire, the passages taken from Leland | 


are printed in italics). As Bishop Gibson 
remarks, a perusal of Leland’s ‘ Itinerary’ is 
Camden’s best defence. 

Brooke wrote a ‘Second Discoverie,’ in 
which he charges Camden with having ori- 
ginally rejected friendly offers of correction 
on the appearance of his fourth edition, and 
complains that his ‘First Discoverie’ was 
interrupted and cut short by the influence of 
Camden’s friends, and he ‘stayed by com- 
mandment of authority to proceed any far- 
ther.’ He presented this second part of his 


work to King James in 1620, but was not | 


allowed to publish it (Nosin, College of 
Arms, p. 243; but see also Niconas, Memoir 
of Augustine Vincent, 1827, p. 26), and it 
was not till a century later (in 1723) that it 


appeared in print, from the manuscript in the | 


possession of John Anstis the elder [q. v.], 
with an appendix showing the corrections 
which Camden made, in the points in dispute, 
in his fifth edition of 1600. 

In 1600 Camden also ‘diverted himself 
among the ancient monuments’ (GrBson), 
and published his account of the monuments, 
or rather list of the epitaphs, in Westminster 
Abbey, entitled ‘ Reges, Regine, Nobiles, et 
alii in ecclesia collegiata B. Petri Westmo- 
nasterii sepulti,’ a work which he enlarged 
and issued again in 1603 and 1606. In 1601 
he was again stricken with fever, but re- 
covered under the care of his friend William 
Heather, afterwards doctor of music and foun- 
der of the professorship of music at Oxford; 
and in 1603, on an outbreak of the plague in 
London, he removed to his friend Cotton’s 
house at Connington in Huntingdonshire, 
where he stayed till Christmas. In the latter 
year appeared at Frankfort his edition of the 
chronicles of Asser, Walsingham, and other 
historians, with the title ‘ Anglica, Norman- 
nica, Hibernica, a veteribus scripta,’ and a 
dedication to Sir Fulke Greville. This book 
originally grew out of his preparatory labours 
on the‘ Britannia.’ He had also conceived 
the idea of writing a general history of Eng- 
land in Latin, but the vastness of the scheme 
compelled him to abandon the project. He 


had accordingly to content himself with put- 
ting forth this volume of chronicles and 
smaller works, dealing with particular pe- 
riods, as the account of the Norman invasion 
which he gave in his edition of the ‘ Britan- 
nia’ of 1607, and his annals of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Camden’s edition of the chronicle of 
Asser [q. v.] is famous from the fact of its 
containing the interpolated passage regarding 
the foundation of Oxford University by King 
Alfred. The same account had already ap- 
peared in his ‘ Britannia’ of 1600. Conclu- 
sive evidence on the point is lost by the 
disappearance of the manuscripts of Asser, 
but it is now admitted that the passage is a 
late forgery. The circumstance of its inter- 
polation in Camden’s publications has natu- 
rally cast some suspicion upon his honesty in 
the matter; but, as Gough says, Camden had 
no special reason for glorifying Oxford, and 
his character for truthfulness stands too high 
to be impeached on imperfect evidence. The 
composition of the passage has been attri- 
buted to Sir Henry Savile (see ParxKer, 
Early Hist. of Oxford, Oxford Hist. Soc. 
1884-5, pp. 89 sqq.) At this same time 
Camden was also preparing for the press his 
‘Remains,’ or commonplace collections from 
his ‘ Britannia,’ ‘ the rude rubble and outcast 
rubbish of a greater and more serious work,’ 
as he styles it. The book was brought out 
in 1605, with a dedication to Sir Robert 
Cotton, signed only with the letters M. N., 
the last letters of Camden’s two names, and 
passed through as many as seven editions in 
the course of the seventeenth century. He 
had originally intended to dedicate it to Sir 
Fulke Greville, but did honour to that patron 
by the dedication of his collection of chro- 
nicles in its place. On the discovery of the 
Gunpowder plot Camden was for the first 
time called upon to write in the public ser- 
vice, and instructed to translate into Latin 
the account of the trial of the conspirators. 
Accordingly in 1607 appeared his ‘ Actio in 
Henricum Garnetum, Societatis Jesuitice in 
Anglia superiorem, et cseteros.’ 

On 7 Sept. 1607 Camden had injured his 
leg so severely by a fall from his horse that 
he was kept to his house for nine months, 
only leaving it at length to attend the fune- 
ral of his friend Sir John Fortescue, who had 
assisted him in his early work on the‘ Annals,’ 
During this confinement ‘he put the last 
hand to his “ Britannia” which gained him 
the titles of the Varro, the Strabo, and the 
Pausanias of Britain in the writings and 
letters of learned men’ (Grson), and pub- 
lished during 1607 an edition in folio, which 
was a considerable enlargement on those 
which had preceded. As his own memoranda 
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prove, he did not tothe last give up thoughts 
of a still further edition, and as late as 1621 
he was making researches for the purpose 
(Apparat. Annal. Jac. I, p. 70). 

Under date of 1608 Camden enters in his 
‘ Memorabilia’ the words ‘ Annales digerere 
coepi:’ he began to digest the material for a 
history of Elizabeth’s reign which he had 
contemplated for some years. As far back 
as 1597 he had been urged to the work by 
his patron, Lord Burghley ; but the death of 
the latter in the following year had probably 
been one of the principal reasons for laying 
it aside. He now resumed his preparations, 
but was interrupted by a severe illness which 
seized him on his birthday, 2 May 1609. The 
fear of the plague, which broke out in his 
neighbourhood at the same time, drove him 
to his friend Heather’s house in Westminster, 
where he recovered under the treatment of 
Dr. John Giffard. When convalescent he 
removed to Chislehurst in August, and re- 
mained there till the close of the following 
October. 


It was at this period that an attempt was | 


made to carry out a plan, devised by Dr. 
Sutcliffe, dean of Exeter, to found a college 
at Chelsea for a certain number of learned 
men who were to be employed in writing 
against the errors of the church of Rome. 
The king nominated a provost (Dr. Sutcliffe 
himself ), seventeen fellows, and two histo- 
rians. One of the latter was Camden, whose 
appointment was dated 10 May 1610. The 
scheme fell through for lack of funds, and 
the site of the building, which was actually 
begun, was finally used for the present Chel- 
sea Hospital. 

At length, in 1615, Camden published 
his annals brought down to the end of 
the year 1588, ‘ Annales rerum Anglicarum 
et Hibernicarum, regnante Elizabetha, ad 
annum Salutis MpLXxx1x.’ The book was re- 
ceived generally with high praise. Smith 
and other biographers of Camden specially 
quote Selden’s eulogy, who singles out Cam- 
den’s ‘Annals’ and Bacon’s ‘ History of 
Henry VII’ as the only two books of their 
kind which reach a high standard of excel- 
lence, for, except them, ‘we have not so 
much as a publique piece of the history of 
England that tastes enough either of the 
truth or plenty that may be gained from the 
records of the kingdom’ (Letter quoted in 
Vincent’s Discoverie of Errours, 1622). But 
Camden’s impartiality was afterwards im- 
pugned in certain points, and particularly in 
the contradictions which appeared between 
his own account of the events in Scotland 
and concerning Mary Queen of Scots, and 


the information which he was said to have 
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supplied to the French historian De Thou on 
the same subject. Gough points out that 
Camden writing in England could not use 
the same freedom as De Thou writing abroad. 
But, as a matter of fact, there is really no 
evidence to show that Camden supplied De 
Thou with the information which has been 
attributed to him. Their correspondence 
began at a date when the second part of the 
French historian’s work was already in the 
press, and there is nothing in their letters to 
show that any such information had passed 
(see Surru, Vita, p.54; Bayz, Dictionary, 
English ed. 1736, iv. 64, 65). On the con- 
trary, in his first letter to Camden, February 
1605-6 (ep. 54), De Thou, telling him that 
the book is being printed, asks his advice 
how he may best avoid giving offence in 
treating of the affairs of Scotland. But there 
was then no time to alter the whole com- 
plexion of his account, however he may have 
modified anything on Camden’s suggestion 
of moderation; and, in fact, he apologises 
for doing so little in this direction in the 
letter which accompanied the gift of his 
work, August 1606 (ep. 59). Camden wrote 
a paper of ‘Animadversiones in Jac. Aug. 
Thuani Historiam, in qua res Scoticee memo- 
rantur’ (printed with the ‘ Epistole’); and, 
although this was done by James’s order, 
Camden could hardly have thus criticised 
work for which he was himself partly an- 
swerable. At a later period De Thou was 
greatly indebted to Camden’s assistance. 
There is extant (Cotton MS. Faustina F. x, 
f, 254) a memorandum by the latter: ‘The 
copye of this story of Queen Elizabeth, from 
1583 to 1587, not transcribed for myself as 
yett, but sent into France to Tuanus.’ The 
transcript was no doubt sent to De Thou in 
continuation of Sir Robert Cotton’s ‘Com- 
mentaries,’ which, as far as the year 1582, 
had been placed at his service in 1613 (De 
Thou to Camden, ep. 99). De Thou refers 
to it in his letter of July 1615 (ep. 111), in 
which he also asks for the rest of the annals 
of Elizabeth’s reign, and, if possible, the con- 
tinuation to 1610, 

As to the theory that Camden smoothed 
down his original account to please James, 
or even that the king himself made altera- 
tions, we are able to go to the manuscripts 
themselves for evidence. Camden’s drafts 
and transcripts (unfortunately imperfect) of 
his ‘Annals’ are in the Cottonian Library 
(Faustina F, i-x). In the first part of the 
work these manuscripts contain a portion 
of the first drafts, a first fair copy, which 
was further revised, and, from this revision, 
a second fair copy, which, after receiving 
further corrections and insertions, presente, 
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with slight variations, the text of the printed 
work. The first copy ends with the year 
1582, and no doubt it was the rest of this 
transcript that was sent to De Thou. The 
second copy breaks off in the middle of 1586. 
Throughout the work there is no alteration 
of the main lines on which the history was 
first laid down. The latter part (1586-8), 
where the transcripts fail, and especially the 
account of Mary’s trial and execution, is 
supplied by the drafts, a perusal of which 
clearly indicates that the revision which 
they underwent was exactly of the same 
nature as that which is seen in the tran- 
scripts of the earlier portion. The second 
transcript appears to have been finally re- 
vised in 1618, and the text thus received the 
form in which it was published before it was 
submitted to the king. 

Camden’s biographers, from Smith down- 
wards, tell us that on account of these cen- 
sures he determined that the second part of 
his ‘ Annals’ should not see the light during 
his lifetime. However, it appears from one 
of his letters (ep. 287), written on the sub- 
mission of the manuscript to the king, that 
at that time his feelings were neutral. While 
careless as to the publication of the Latin 
original, he was decidedly opposed to the 
appearance of an English translation: ‘As I 
do not dislike that they should be published 
in my lifetime, so I do not desire that they 
should be set forth in English until after my 
death, knowing how unjust carpers the un- 
learned readers are.’ He finished the com- 
pilation in 1617, and, keeping the original, 
he sent a copy to his friend, Pierre Dupuy, 
the historian, who undertook to publish it 
after the author’s death. It was accordingly 
issued at Leyden in 1625, and in London in 
1627. 

The materials from which Camden com- 
piled his ‘Annals’ exist to the present day 
in great part in the Cottonian Library. God- 
frey Goodman, bishop of Gloucester, once 
a pupil of Camden’s at Westminster, and 
nephew of his old friend the dean, asked for 
such materials as a legacy, but Camden had 
already bequeathed them to Archbishop Ban- 
croft, on whose death he transferred the 
bequest to the succeeding primate, Abbot. 
Bishop Gibson has suggested that the papers 
so bequeathed were only such as more im- 
mediately concerned ecclesiastical matters. 
Whatever they may have been, it is supposed 
that they were lost on the pillage of JL ardta 
library, as Sancroft could find no trace of 
them. 

Camden continued to write short memo- 
randa of events in the course of the reign of 
James I: ‘a skeleton of a history, or bare 
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touches to put the author in mind of greater 
matters, had he lived to have digested them 
in a full history’ (Woop), which were 
printed by Smith at the end of his ‘Camdeni 
Epistole.’ Wood is the authority for the 
story of the original manuscript having been 
carried off, after Camden’s death, by John 
Hacket, afterwards (1661) bishop of Lich- 
field, ‘who, as I have been divers times in- 
formed, did privately convey it out of the 
library of the author.’ It is now in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Camden spent the latter years of his life 
in retirement at Chislehurst. He describes 
himself to Ussher, in July 1618 (ep. 195), as 
‘being retired into the country for the re- 
covery of my tender health, where, portum 
anhelans beatitudinis, I purposed to sequester 
myself from worldly business and cogitations ;’ 
and, constant to his place of retreat, he de- 
clined the invitation, made in 1621 by Sir 
Henry Savile, to take up his quarters in his 
house at Eton, where, says his friend, ‘you 
might make me a happy man in my old 
age without any discontent’ (ep. 251). In 
February 1620 he had a severe vomiting of 
blood (Memorabilia), and remained ill till the 
following August, his constitution rallying, 
however, even after further blood-letting by 
Dr. Giffard. 

During 1619 his letters show that he had 
some dispute with his brother kings-of-arms, 
Garter and Norroy, concerning his appoint- 
ment of deputies to serve on his visitations 
(see a list of counties visited by his deputies 
in The Visitation of co. Huntingdon, Camd. 
Soc., 1849, p. vi). Indeed, down to the very 
time of his death this matter continued to 
cause him trouble, there being still extant 
(Cotton MS. Julius C. iii. f. 151 6; Letters 
of Eminent Literary Men, Camd. Soe. p. 126) 
on this subject a letter signed, with painful 
effort, 22 Oct. 1628, after he had received the 
stroke which shortly preceded his death. In 
another letter, dated simply 26 Oct., probably 
1628, he refers to the oflice of Clarenceux 
having been given to another, and continues 
that ‘they proposed to leave me 600/. pre- 
sently, and an hundred mark a year’ (Cotton 
MS. Faustina E, i. f. 131). 

Early in 1621 he was summoned to court 
to exercise his office of king-of-arms on the 
creation of Lord-chancellor Bacon as Vis- 
count St. Albans; and in June of the same 
year he was present at the degradation of 
Sir Francis Mitchell (Apparat. Annal. Jac. I, 
pp. 65, 72). 

At the end of August 1621 he hada return 
of the blood-vomiting. He had long had the 
design of founding a history lectureship at 
Oxford, and now he executed a deed of gift, 
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5 March 1622, and sent it down to the uni- 
versity, where it was published in convoca- 
tion on 17 May. The endowment was pro- 
vided out of the manor of Bexley in Kent, 
which Camden had purchased of Sir Henry 
Spelman. The rents, valued at 400/. per 
annum, were settled on William Heather 
and his heirs for a term of ninety-nine years, 
dating from the time of Camden’s death, and 
during this term the annual stipend of 1402. 
was to be paid to the professor of history. 
The first professor, appointed by Camden 
himself, was Degory Wheare. 

Within a few weeks of this foundation 
Camden records, in the last entry in his ‘ Me- 
morabilia,’ a night of illness on 7 June 1622. 
Little more than a year after (18 Aug. 1623) 
he fell from his chair, stricken with paralysis, 
which for the moment deprived him of the 
use of his hands and feet (Apparat. Annal. 
Jac. I, p. 82). This was followed by an ill- 
ness which put an end to his life, 9 Nov. 1623. 
His body was brought up to his house at 
‘Westminster, and on the 19th of the month 
was thence carried to burial in the abbey, 
and laid, in the presence of a large company, 
in the southern transept (see a copy of his 
funeral certificate, which gives the names of 
persons who attended, printed in The Visita- 
tion of co. Hunt., Camd. Soc., 1849, p. xi). 
His monument of white marble, which is 
affixed to the wall above his grave, represents 
him at half length, his left hand resting on 
a closed book, on which is the word ‘ Bri- 
tannia.’ It is curious that in the inscrip- 
tion his age is wrongly stated to have been 
seventy-four. Smith (p. 75) tells an appa- 
rently absurd story, on the faith of gossip of 
Charles Hatton, that the nose of the effigy 
was wilfully damaged by a young man, one 
of whose relatives had been reflected on by 
Camden. Another and more probable ac- 
count of the mischief is that the cavaliers or 
independents who broke into the abbey at 
night to deface the hearse of the Earl of 
Essex (1646) ‘used the like uncivil deport- 
ment towards the efligies of old learned 
Camden, cut in pieces the book held in his 
hand, broke off his nose, and otherwise de- 
faced his visiognomy’ (Perfect Diurnal, 
23-30 Nov. 1646, quoted in Stanley’s Memo- 
rials of Westm. Abbey, 1876, p. 290). The 
damages were repaired at the cost of the 
university of Oxford. An oration in Cam- 
den’s honour, which was delivered by Zouch 
Townley, deputy-orator, and another (‘ Pa- 
rentatio Historica’) by Degory Wheare, to- 
gether with various copies of complimentary 
verses composed by members of the univer- 
sity, were published in 1624 under the title 
of ‘ Camdeni Insignia.’ 
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During his long service at Westminster 
School, Camden had laid by sufficient means 
to content him. By his will, which was 
proved 10 Nov. 1623, William Heather being 
executor, and which was printed by Hearne 
(Curious Discourses, ii. 390), he left a number 
of small sums to various friends and de- 
pendents. His cousin John Wyatt, painter, 
of London, receives the largest bequest of 
1007. A piece of plate is left to Sir Fulke 
Greville, lord Brooke,‘ who preferred me 
gratis to my office.’ The two city guilds of 
Painters and Cordwainers also received each 
a piece of plate, with directions to have it 
inscribed as the gift of ‘Guil. Camdenus, 
filius Sampsonis pictoris Londinensis.’ With 
regard to his books and manuscripts Camden 
directs that Sir Robert Cotton ‘shall have the 
first view of them, that he may take out such 
as I borrowed of him,’ and then bequeaths 
to him all except heraldic collections and 
ancient seals, which were to pass, at a valua- 
tion, to his successors in the office of Cla- 
renceux. The printed books, however, were 
diverted to another use; for on the building 
of the new library attached to the abbey, 
Dr. John Williams, bishop of Lincoln and 
dean of Westminster, ‘laid hold of an expres- 
sion in the will that was capable of a double 
meaning ’ (GIBSON), and removed the books 
thither. Sir Henry Bourghchier, in his letter 
to Ussher (Parr, Life of Ussher, p. 302),says: 
‘ His library, I hope, will fall to my share, by 
an agreement between his executors and me; 
which I much desire, partly to keep it entire, 
out of my love to the defunct.’ 

Camden appears to have been of a pecu- 
liarly happy temperament. His gentleness 
of disposition made and kept him many 
friends. He was active in body, of middle 
height, of a pleasant countenance, and as 
his portraits, taken when he was well ad- 
vanced in life, present him, of a ruddy com- 
plexion. He was careless of ordinary per- 
sonal distinction, and refused knighthood. 
‘I never made suit to any man,’ he writes in 
his letter to Ussher in 1618 (ep. 195), ‘no, 
not to his majesty, but for a matter of course, 
incident to my place; neither, God be praised, 
I needed, having gathered a contented suf- 
ficiency by my long labours in the school.’ 
And again, his own words, ‘ My life and my 
writings shall apologise for me’ (ep. 194), 
might have been adopted as his motto. 

Among his intimate friends Smith enume- 
rates Sir Robert Cotton, Bishop Godwin, 
Matthew Sutcliffe, Sir Henry Savile, Sir 
Henry Wotton, Archbishop Ussher, Sir Henry 
Bourghchier, Sir Henry Spelman, and John 
Selden. In addition, his printed correspon- 
dence connects him with Thomas Savile, whe 
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died early (1592), Degory Wheare, John 
Johnstone of St. Andrews, Sir William 
Beecher the diplomatist, and many other 
Englishmen; and with Ortelius, James Gru- 
ter, the librarian of the Elector Palatine, the 
historian and statesman, Jacques de Thou, 
Casaubon, Peter Sweerts, Peiresc, Jean Hot- 
man, once Leicester’s secretary, and others. 
Of his friendship with De Thou he seems to 
have been especially proud, as he enters in 
his ‘ Memorabilia,’ as he had done in the case 
of Brisson, a note of their first acquaintance 
in 1606. 

Camden’s ‘Britannia, sive Florentissimo- 
rum Regnorum Angliz, Scotiz, Hiberniz, et 
Insularum adjacentium ex intima antiquitate 
Chorographica Descriptio,’ was first published, 
in 8vo, in 1586. Anthony Wood (ii. 343, 
ed. Bliss) has erroneously stated that editions 
appeared in 1582 and 1585. Camden him- 
self has fixed the true date in his ‘Memo- 
rabilia, in 1586, ‘Britanniam edidi.’ The 
second edition, which besides other additions 
is distinguished by an index, was issued, in 
the same size, in 1587. The third edition, 
also 8vo, followed in 1590; a facsimile of it 
being also published at Frankfort, and again 
issued in 1616. The fourth edition, in 4to, 
is dated 1594. The fifth, dedicated to Queen 
Elizabeth, also in 4to, was published in 1600, 
and is the first edition which treats of coins, 
of which it has six plates, besides four maps 
and a view of Stonehenge. The sixth edition, 
the last issued in Camden’s lifetime, appeared 
in 1607, in folio, and has large additions. It 
is dedicated to James I, and has maps of 
several counties by Saxton and Norden. It 
was reprinted as the fourth part of Jansson’s 
‘Novus Atlas’ in 1659; and two editions of 
an epitome were published in Holland in 
1617 and 1639. 

The ‘ Britannia’ was first translated into 
English by Philemon Holland, apparently 
under Camden’s own direction. Two editions 
were issued, in 1610 and 1637. Edmund 
Gibson, afterwards bishop of Lincoln (1716), 
and of London (1723), published the first 
edition of his translation, in folio, in 1695; 
the second, in two vols. folio, in 1722, The 
latter was reprinted in 1753; and again, with 
a few corrections, by Gibson’s son-in-law, 
George Scott, in 1772. The last translation 
was by Richard Gough, who issued it, with 
very large additions, in three vols. folio, in 
1789. A second edition, in four vols, (the 
first alone being revised by the editor), was 
issued in 1806. The Ashmole MS. 849 con- 
tains an English translation by Richard 
Knolles, which was found in Camden’s study 
after his death, having probably been pre- 
sented to him by the translator, 
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The first part of the ‘Annales’ was pub- 


lished in 1615, in folio. The second part 
appeared (with a reprint of the first part) at 
Leyden in 1625 in 8vo, and independently, 
but uniform with the 1615 edition of the first 
part, in London in 1627, Further editions 
of the complete work were issued at Leyden 
in 8vo in 1639 and 1677. The most perfect 
edition is that printed by Hearne from Dr. 
Smith’s copy, which had received corrections 
from Camden’s own hand, collated with a 
manuscript in the Rawlinson collection, three 
vols. 8vo, 1717. 

A French translation of the first part was 
published by Paul de Bellegent in London, 
1624, 4to, and of both parts in Paris, 1627. 
This translation of the first part was turned. 
into English by Abraham Darcie, or Darcy, 
in 1625, 4to. The second part of the ‘Annals’ 
was translated into English by Thomas 
Browne, in 1629, 4to. An English version 
of the whole work, by R. N[orton}, appeared 
in 1635. English editions were also issued 
in 1675 and 1688, folio. The work was also 
incorporated in White Kennet’s ‘ Complete 
History,’ 1706. 

Camden’s correspondence was published 
by Dr. Thomas Smith: ‘V. cl. Gulielmi Cam- 
deni et Ilustrium Virorum ad G. Camdenum 
Fpistole,’ London, 1691, 4to. (The original 
letters to Camden are contained in Cotton 
MS. Julius C.v.) The volume also includes 
a Latin life of Camden; Zouch Townley’s 
oration on his death; his notes of the reign 
of James I, ‘Regni Regis Jacobi I Anna- 
lium Apparatus ;’ a single leaf of autobio- 
graphical ‘ Memorabilia de seipso ;’ and a few 
smaller pieces. An English version, with 
some omissions, of his ‘Notes of the Reign 
of James’ was incorporated in White Ken- 
net’s ‘Complete History,’ 1706. 

Several of Camden’s short papers on he- 
raldic or antiquarian subjects, which he seems 
to have written for a Society of Antiquaries 
of which he was a member (see Spelman’s 
‘Original of the Terms,’ in Grason’s Relig. 
Spelmanniane, 1723, p. 69), are printed in 
Hearne’s ‘Collection of Curious Discourses,’ 
1771. Specimens of his power in Latin verse 
composition are to be seen in some small 
pieces printed by Smith, and in his ‘ Marriage 
of Thame and Isis’ in the ‘ Britannia’ (Ox- 
fordshire). 

We learn from Smith that it was at the 
request of Peiresc and other friends that 
Camden had his portrait taken. The artist 
was Marc Geerarts, and two of the three 
extant authentic portraits are from his hand. 
The first came to the hands of Degory Wheare, 
who presented it to the History School at 
Oxford. It is now in the gallery of the 
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odleian Library. The second belonged to 
Sir Robert Cotton, and remained until re- 
cently with his library in the British Museum. 
It is now in the National Portrait Gallery. 
A third portrait, taken by stealth, when 
Camden was on his deathbed, belonged to 
Lord-chancellor Clarendon. It still forms 
part of the Clarendon Gallery (see Lapy 
THERESA Lewis's Friends of Clarendon, 1852, 
iii. 284). Two other portraits, in posses- 
sion of the College of Arms and the Painter- 
Stainers’ Company, perished in the fire of 
London. A copy of one of the originals was 
made for Sylvan Morgan, who also set up a 
second, much decorated, as a sign before his 
door. 

The engraved portraits of Camden are as 
follows: 1. Oval, by J. T. de Bry, in Bois- 
sard’s ‘Bibliotheca sive Thesaurus Virtutis 
et Glorize,’ 1628, sm. 4to. 2. Small oval (by 
J. Payne P), bearing the name of G. Humble 
as publisher; the plate afterwards used, 
Humble’s name being cleaned off, in the 1637 
edition, and again, retouched, in the 1657 
edition of the ‘Remains,’ sm. 4to. 3. Small 
square, by W. Marshall, in Fuller’s ‘Holy 
State,’ 1648, folio. 4. In a herald’s coat, 
very unlike all the others, and perhaps copied 
from Morgan’s ‘sign, by J. Gaywood, in 
Morgan’s ‘Sphere of Gentry,’ 1661, sm. folio. 
5. An adaptation of 2 by R. White, in the 
‘Remains,’ 1674, 8vo. 6. Another, larger, 
by White, representing Camden at fifty-eight 
years of age, A.D. 1609, in the ‘ Epistole,’ 1691, 
4to. 7. In a herald’s coat, also by White, 
large, in Gibson’s ‘ Britannia,’ 1695, folio. 
8. The Bodleian portrait, engraved by Basire 
for Gough’s ‘ Britannia,’ 1789, folio. 9. A 
small head-piece, by G. Vertue, for Wise’s 
ed. of Asser, 1722. 
few modern copies, including one after the 
Clarendon portrait. 

Camden’s house at Chislehurst passed, in 
the last century, into the hands of the family 
of Pratt, barons Camden, who took their 
title from the property. To the present gene- 


ration it is known as the place of retirement | 


of the French emperor, Louis Napoleon. 


[Camden’s Memorabilia de seipso, his Jac. I 
Annalium Apparatus, and his correspondence, 
all in Smith’s Camdeni Epistole (1691); his 
address ad Lectorem in the 1600 ed. of the Bri- 
tannia; Degory Wheare’s Parentatio Historica 
(1624); Camdeni Vita, by Smith (1691); Life 
in Gibson’s Britannia; Life in Gough’s Bri- 
tannia; Life in Bayle’s Dictionary (1736); Life 
in the Biographia Britannica; Life in Wood’s 
Athenze Oxon. (ed. Bliss), vol. ii. ; Letters of Emi- 
nent Literary Men (Camd. Soe. 1848); Chester's 
Westminster Abbey Registers Us75)y a 
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CAMELEAC. [See Crueriave.] 


CAMELFORD, first Baron (1737- 
1793). [See Pirr, THomas.] 


CAMERON, Srr ALAN (1753-1828), 
general, the head of a branch of the great 
clan Cameron, was born at Errach, Inver- 
ness-shire, in 1753, He won agreat athletic 
reputation in his native glens, and on the out- 
break of the war of the American revolution 
volunteered for service in America, and re- 
ceived a commission in one of the provincial 
regiments. In 1782 he was taken prisoner 
when on a mission to organise a force out of 
the Indian tribes, and was imprisoned for two 
years in the common gaol at Philadelphia as 
an abettor of Indian atrocities. In an at- 
tempt to escape he broke both his ankles. In 
1784 he was released and returned to Errach, 
and was put upon half-pay. On 17 Aug. 
1793 letters of service were issued to him to 
raise a corps of highlanders, of which he was 
appointed major-commandant. His immense 
popularity in the highlands made this an easy 
task, although he had no bounty to grant. In 
January 1794 fine body of a thousand men, 
raised by him and officered by old half-pay 
officers of the American war, was inspected 
at Glasgow and named the 79th, or Cameron 
Highlanders; Cameron was nominated lieu- 
tenant-colonel commandant. From 1794 to 
1795 the new regiment served in Flanders, 
and in 1796, in which year he was gazetted a 
lieutenant-colonel in thearmy, it was ordered 
to the West Indies and engaged at the re- 
capture of Martinique. In 1797 the men of 
the regiment, which had been decimated by 
disease, were drafted into the 42nd High- 
landers, and Cameron and the officers re- 
turned to Scotland, where in a few months 
they had raised a new regiment under the 
same designation, fit to be ordered on active 
service. Accordingly, in 1799, the new 79th 
regiment was ordered to form part of the ex- 
pedition to the Helder; it was one of the regi- 
ments in Moore’s brigade, and particularly 
distinguished itself in the battle of 2 Oct., 
in which Cameron was wounded. After re- 
cruiting to supply its losses, the 79th was 
ordered to form part of Sir James Pulteney’s 
expedition to Ferrol, and then to join Sir 
Ralph Abercromby in the Mediterranean. 
In the army which landed at Aboukir Bay 
on 8 March 1801 and won the battle of Alex- 
andria the 79th formed part of Lord Cavan’s 
brigade, and was not muchengaged. In 1804 
Cameron was permitted to raise a second bat- 
talion, which he did in six months, and on 
1 Jan. 1804 he was gazetted a colonel in the 
army andcolonelof the 79th. He commanded 
both battalions in Lord Cathcart’s expedition 
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to Denmark in 1807, and was appointed to 
take military possession of Copenhagen after 
the siege. In the following year he was, at 
Sir John Moore’s especial request, made a bri- 
gadier-general, with the command of one of 
the brigades in Moore’s army. He accom- 
panied Moore to Sweden and then to Por- 
tugal, where he arrived just after the battle 
of Vimeiro. When Sir John Moore made 
his famous advance to Salamanca, Cameron 
was left behind with his brigade to command 
in Lisbon, but when he was superseded in 
that capacity by the arrival of Major-general 
Cradock, he at once moved forward by that 
general’s order to join Moore. On reaching 
Almeida he heard of Moore’s retreat, and 
occupied himself in collecting the stragglers; 
these he formed into two battalions, each a 
thousand strong, which did good service at 
the battle of Talavera, and were known as the 
1st and 2nd battalion of Detachments. He 
then fell back on Santarem, and made every 
preparation for covering Lisbon under the 
direction of Major-general Cradock. When 
Wellesley landed to supersede Cradock, he 


told off Cameron’s strong brigade to cover the | 


passes into Portugal from the east, while he 
drove Soult from Oporto, and then coming 
south ordered Cameron to lead the advance 
of the army into Spain. At the battle of 
Talavera Cameron’s brigade was posted on the 
left of the first line and was hotly engaged, 
and the general had two horses shot under 
him, but he continued to command his brigade 
until after the battle of Busaco, when he was 
promoted major-general on 25 July 1810, and 
obliged to come home from ill-health. He 
saw no more service. His regiment served 
at Fuentes de Onoro, where his eldest son, 
Lieutenant-colonel Philip Cameron, was 
killed at its head, and throughout the Pe- 
ninsular war. In 1814 he received a gold 
medal and clasp for the battles of Talavera 
and Busaco, and in January 1815 was made 
a K.C.B. on the extension of the order of the 
Bath. On 12 Aug. 1819 he was promoted 
lieutenant-general. He died at Fulham on 
9 March 1828. 


[Sketches of the Manners, Character, and Pre- 
sent State of the Highlanders of Scotland, with 
details of the Military Services of the Highland 
Regiments, by Colonel David Stewart, 2 vols. 
1822; and Gent. Mag. April 1828.] H. M.S. 


CAMERON, ALEXANDER, D.D. 
(1747-1828), catholic bishop, was born at 
Auchindrine, in Castleton of Braemar, Aber- 
deenshire, on 28 July 1747. After spending 
four years in the seminary at Scalan, in Glen- 
livat, he entered the Scotch college at Rome 
on 22 Dec. 1764. On his return to Scotland 
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in 1772 he was appointed to the mission of 
Strathaven, and in 1780 he became rector of 
the Scotch college at Valladolid. He was 
nominated coadjutor to Bishop Hay in 1797 ; 
was consecrated bishop of Maximianopolis, 
in Palestrina Secunda, on 28 Oct. 1798, at 
Madrid; returned to Scotland in 1802; suc- 
ceeded as fifth vicar-apostolic of the Lowland 
district on the resignation of Bishop Hay 
in 1806; resigned his vicarial functions in 
1825; died at Edinburgh on 7 Feb. 1828, and 
was buried there in St. Mary’s Church, on 
which occasion the funeral service of the 
catholic church was, for the first time since 
the Reformation, publicly performed with the 
proper ceremonial in Scotland. 


[J. Gordon’s Catholic Church in Scotland, p. 
458 (with portrait) ; Gent. Mag. xeviii. (i.) 272; 
Catholic Directory (1885), p. 61; Fox’s Hist. of 
James II, pref. pp. xxvii, xxviii.] fb GA 


CAMERON, Str ALEXANDER (1781- 
1850), general, a younger son of Alexander 
Cameron of Inverailort, Argyllshire, was 
born there in 1781. On 22 Oct. 1797 he re- 
ceived a commission as ensign in the Breadal- 
bane Fencibles, and in 1799 he volunteered 
to serve with the 92nd Highlanders in the 
expedition to the Helder, and received an 
ensigncy. In 1800, when the rifle brigade, 
then known as the Corps of Riflemen and 
afterwards as the 95th regiment, was raised, 
Cameron volunteered, and was promoted lieu- 
tenant 6 Sept. 1800. Inthesame year he was at 
the battle of Copenhagen, and in 1801 he 
volunteered to serve with his former regi- 
ment, the 92nd Highlanders, in Egypt, and 
was severely wounded in the arm and side 
in the battle of 13 March. He then returned 
to England, and rejoined the rifles, and was 
trained with the other officers in the camp 
at Shorncliffe by Sir John Moore, who se- 
cured his promotion to the rank of captain 
on6 May 1805. He served with his battalion 
in Lord Cathcart’s expedition to Hanover in 
1805, and in the expedition to Denmark, and 
was present at the action of Kioge. In 1808 
he was ordered to Portugal with Anstruther’s 
brigade, and was present at the battle of 
Vimeiro. During the retreat of Sir John 
Moore he was continually engaged with the 
rest of the reserve in covering the retreat. 
He especially distinguished himself at the 
affair of Cacabelos and the battle of Corunna, 
at both of which he commanded two com- 
panies of his battalion. In May 1809 he was 
again ordered to Portugal, and on reaching 
Lisbon his battalion was brigaded, with the 
43rd and 52nd regiments, into the celebrated 
light brigade, under the command of Robert 


| Craufurd, which made its famous forced 
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march in July, and joined the main army 
the day after the battle of Talavera. From 
January to June 1810 Craufurd’s advanced 
position on the Coa was one of extreme dan- 
ger, and Cameron distinguished himself in 
many emergencies, and in the action, 24 June 
1810, held the bridge with two companies 
against the French army until Major Macleod 
of the 43rd came to his assistance. Inthe re- 
treat on Busaco he commanded the rear com- 
panies of the light brigade, which covered the 
retreat. He commanded the outposts during 
the time when Masséna remained at Santa- 
rem, and in the pursuit after that marshal 
succeeded to the command of the left wing 
of the rifles, after the fall of Major Stuart at 
Foz d’Aronce, and twice led it into action at 
Casal NovaandatSabugal. Thelight brigade 
had during the occupation of the lines of 
Torres Vedras become the light division by 
the addition of two regiments of Portuguese 
cacadores, and as a wing of the rifles was 
attached to each brigade, Cameron’s command 
was of proportionate importance, and he was 
specially recommended by Lord Wellington 
for a brevet majority, to which he was ga- 
zetted on 80 May 1811. During the siege of 
Almeida and at the battle of Fuentes de Onoro 
he commanded a detachment of two hundred 
picked sharpshooters and half a troop of horse 
artillery, with the special duty of preventing 
supplies from entering the place, and during 
the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo he commanded 
the left wing of the rifles at the outposts 
and the covering party during the storm on 
18 Jan. 1812. At the siege of Badajoz he 
was specially thanked in general orders, with 
Colonel Williams of the 60th, for repulsing 
a sortie, and on the night of the assault he 
2gain commanded the covering party. Onthe 
death of Major O’Hare he succeeded to the 
command of the battalion, and led it into 
the city. He received a brevet lieutenant- 
colonelcy and the vacant regimental majority 
on 27 April and 14 May 1812. He then suc- 
ceeded to the command of the Ist battalion, 
which was again united, on the 2nd battalion 
rifles joining the division, and kept it in such 
perfect condition that it became a model tothe 
whole army (see anecdote in Copr’s History 
of the Rifle Brigade, p.127). This battalion he 
commanded at the battle of Salamanca, and 
in the advance to Madrid, and with it covered 
Hill’s retreat along the left bank of the Tagus. 
He had the mortification of being superseded 
in his command of the battalion by the arrival 
of Lieutenant-colonel Norcott in May 1813, 
and so was only present at the battle of Vit- 
toria as a regimental major, where he was so 
severely wounded that he had to return to 


England. Towards the close of 1813 he was | 
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selected for the command of a provisional 
battalion of rifles, which was sent to Flanders 
to serve in Sir Thomas Graham’s expedition, 
and he commanded it at Merxem, when he 
was thanked in the general orders and men- 
tioned in despatches, and before Antwerp. 
At the conclusion of peace he received a gold 
medal and two clasps for having commanded 
_a battalion at Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and 
Salamanca, and was made aO.B. When war 
again broke out in 1815, he accompanied the 
1st battalion rifles to Belgium as regimental 
major, and commanded the light companies 
of Kempt’s brigade of Picton’s division at 
_ Quatre Bras, and his battalion at the battle 
| of Waterloo, from the period of Barnard’s 
| wound until the close of the day, when he 
_ was himself wounded in the throat. Cameron 
Saw no more service, and his latter years are 
| marked only by promotions and honours. In 
October 1815 he was made a knight of the 
| Russian order of St. Anne; in 1830 he was 
promoted colonel; in 1832 he was appointed 
| deputy-governor of St. Mawes; in 1838 he 
was promoted major-general, and made a 
K.C.B.; in 1846 he received the colonelcy of 
the 74th regiment, and on 26 July 1850 he 
died at Inverallort in Argyllshire. He was 
one of the very best officers of light troops 
ever trained by Moore and empioyed by Wel- 
lington. 

[Royal Military Calendar; Cope’s 
the Rifle Brigade. ] 


CAMERON, ARCHIBALD (1707- 
1753), Jacobite, was the fourth son of John 
Cameron, eighteenth of Lochiel, by his wife, 
Isabel, daughter of Alexander Campbell of 
Lochnell, and the younger brother of Donald 
Cameron [q. v.], who took a prominent part 
in the rising of 1745. He was born in 1707, 
and was originally intended for the bar, but 
preferred medicine to law, and, after com- 
pleting his studies at Edinburgh and Paris, 
settled at Lochaber among his own people, 
devoting his whole attention to their general 
welfare, and exercising among them as much 
the functions of a philanthropist as a physi- 
cian. Inthe rebellion of 1745 he was present 
with his clan, ‘ not from choice, as he alleged, 
‘but from compulsion of kindred,’ and chiefly 
in the character of physician, although appa- 
rently holding also the rank of captain. After 
the defeat of the highlanders at Culloden, 
16 April 1746, Cameron took an active part in 
concealing Prince Charles, being always in 
constant communication with him, and send- 
ing information to him, when in the ‘ cage 
at Benalder, of the arrival of two vessels at 
Loch-nanuagh to convey him and his friends 
to France. Escaping with the party, which 
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included also his brother, Cameron obtained 
an appointment as physician and captain in 
Albany’s regiment, to which his brother had 
been appointed colonel, and on his brother’s 
death in 1748 he was transferred to a similar 
position in Lord Ogilvie’sregiment. In 1749 
he came over to England to receive money 
contributed by the Pretender’s friends for the 
support of his adherents, and in 1753 he paid 
a visit to Scotland on a similar errand, when, 
word being sent to the garrison of Inversnaid 
of his arrival in the neighbourhood, he was on 
12 March apprehended at Glenbucket, whence 
he was brought to Edinburgh Castle, and 
after a short confinement was sent up to 
London. On 17 May he was arraigned before 
the court of king’s bench upon the act of 
attainder passed against him and others for 
being concerned in the rebellion of 1745, and 
not surrendering in due time, and was con- 
demned to be hanged and quartered. Not- 
withstanding the frantic efforts of his widow 
to save him by petitioning the king, and the 
more influential of the nobility, the sentence 
was carried out on 7 June, Cameron bearing 
himself with undaunted composure. The exe- 
cution, after hostilities had so long ceased, of 
a gentleman of so humane a disposition, who 
during the rebellion had exercised his skill 
as a physician among both friends and foes, 
is explained by the ee suspicion prevail- 
ing among political circles that he was an 
emissary of King Frederick of Prussia, who, 
it was said, purposed to send over 15,000 men 
to aid a new Jacobite rising (WALPOLE, 
George II, and Letters to Horace Mann). 
The execution of Cameron provoked, accord- 
ing to Boswell, a caustic invective against 
George I, from Dr. Johnson, when on a visit 
to Richardson. By his wife Jean, daughter 
of Archibald Cameron of Dungallon, Cameron 
left seven children. 

[Life of Dr. Archibald Cameron, London, 1753; 
Scots Magazine, xv.(1753), 157, 200, 250-1, 278- 
280, 305, 657, 659 ; Gent. Mag. xxiii. (1758), 198, 
246, 257-8 ; State Trials, xix. 734-46 ; Macken- 
zie’s Hist. of the Camerons, 214, 222, 233, 239, 
241-3, 251-3, 261-78; Carlyle’s Frederick the 
Great, bk. xvi. ch. xiii.] Avec he 


CAMERON, CHARLES DUNCAN (d. 
1870), British consul in Abyssinia, was son 
of an old Peninsular officer, Colonel Charles 
Cameron, 3rd Buffs. He entered the army, 
by purchase, as ensign in the 45th foot on 
19 May 1846, and served therein until July 
1851. He was attached to the native levies 
during the Kaflir war of 1846-7. Having 
settled in Natal on his retirement from the 
45th, he was employed by Mr. (afterwards 
Sir B. C.) Pine, then lieutenant-governor of 
that colony, on diplomatic service in the 
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Zulu country, and acted as Kaflir magis- 


trate in the Klip river district of Natal. He 
commanded the Kaflir irregulars sent from 
Natal to the Cape Colony overland during 
the war of 1851-2. At the outbreak of the 
war with Russia he was appointed to the 
staff of Sir Fenwick Williams, her majesty’s 
commissioner with the Turkish army, recely- 
ing the local rank of captain in Turkey while 
so employed. He was placed in command 
of the fortifications in course of erection at 
Erzeroum, and after the fall of Kars was de- 
tached on special service to Trebizond until 
September 1856. For his military services 
he received the Kaffir and Turkish war medals, 
and the Turkish medal for Kars. He passed 
an examination before the civil service com- 
missioners, and obtained an honorary certi- 
ficate on 16 June 1858. He was appointed 
vice-consul at Redout Kale in April 1858, and 
was removed to Poti in 1859. He was ap- 
pointed British consul in Abyssinia to reside 
at Massowah in 1860, and left for his new sta- 
tion in November 1861, arriving thereon 9 Jan. 
1862. He accompanied the Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg during a visit to the interior in 
that year. Cameron afterwards left Massowah 
for Gondar, to deliver to King Theodore of 
Abyssinia a royal letter and presents from 
Queen Victoria, and arrived at Gondar on 
23 June 1862. He was imprisoned by King 
Theodore, on charges of interfering with the 
internal politics of the kingdom, from 2 June 
1864 untill17 Aug. 1865, when he was handed 
over to Mr. Rassam, assistant political agent 
at Aden, who had been sent on a special 


| mission to Abyssinia to obtain his release. 


He was reimprisoned by King Theodore, 
together with Mr. Rassam and others, at 
Amba Magdala from 12 July 1866, until re- 
leased, with the other prisoners, on the ap- 
pearance of the British army before Magdala, 
11 April 1868. Cameron returned to Eng- 
land in July 1868, and retired on a pension 
in December of the same year. He died at 


|Geneva on 30 May 1870. His account of 


his captivity and the correspondence relating 
thereto, and to the Abyssinian expedition, 
will be found among ‘ Parl. Printed Papers,’ 
1868-9. He was elected fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1858. 

[Army Lists; Foreign Office Lists; Parl. 
Papers, Accounts and Papers, 1868-9; Hozier’s 
Narrative of the Expedition to Abyssinia (Lon- 
don, 1869); Journal R. Geog. Soc., London, xli, 
p. cliii.] H. M. OC, 

CAMERON, CHARLES HAY (1795- 
1880), jurist, was born on 11 Feb. 1795. He 
was the son of Charles Cameron, governor 
of the Bahama Islands, by Lady Margaret 
Hay, daugiter of the fourteenth Earl of Erroll. 
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His grandfather, Donald Cameron, was the 
younger son of Dr. Archibald Cameron [q. v. ] 
Charles Hay Cameron erected a monument 
to his great-grandfather in the Savoy Chapel. 
It was injured by a fire in 1864, when Mr. 
C. L. Norman, Cameron’s son-in-law, replaced 
it by a painted window. Cameron was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1820. He was 
a disciple, and ultimately perhaps the last 
surviving disciple, of Jeremy Bentham. He 
was employed upon various commissions. His 
report upon ‘judicial establishments and pro- 
cedure in Ceylon,’ the result of a mission 
with Colonel Colebrooke, is dated 31 Jan. 
1832. He was also a commissioner for in- 
quiring into charities, and prepared a report 
upon the operation of the poor laws in April 
1833, By the act of 1833 a fourth member 
was added to the Supreme Council of India 
(previously the Council of Bengal), and a 
law commission was constituted, one member 
of which was to be appointed from England. 
Cameron was the first member sv appointed, 
and went to India in the beginning of 1835. 
In 1848 he was appointed fourth member of 
council, and became president of the Council 
of Education for Bengal, of which he had 
been a member from his arrival in India. 
Cameron took an important part in the work 
of codification begun by Macaulay, and was 
Macaulay’s chief adviser and co-operator in 
the preparation of the penal code (TREvn- 
LYAN, Macaulay, i. 427, 443, 463). He took 
a great interest in the introduction of Eng- 
lish education among the natives of India. 
A public meeting of natives was held at 
Calcutta on 22 Feb. 1848, upon his departure 
for England, to thank him for his exertions, 
and request him to sit for his portrait. His 
views are explained in an ‘ Address to Parlia-~ 
ment on the duties of Great Britain to India 
in respect of the education of the natives and 
their official employment, by C. H. Cameron’ 
(1853), in which he advocates a more liberal 
treatment of the Hindoo population. 
Cameron took no further part in active life 
after his return to England. He lived suc- 
cessively in London, Putney, and at Fresh- 
water in the Isle of Wight. In 1875 he 
went to Ceylon, where his sons were esta- 


blished. After a visit to England in 1878, he | 


died in Ceylon on 8 May 1880. _ ; 
Cameron was a man of cultivated intel- 


TAX 


lect, well read in classical and modern litera- 


ture, and intimate with many distinguished 


men of his day, especially Sir Henry Taylor, | 


Lord Tennyson, and H.T. Prinsep. He mar- 
ried, in 1838, Julia Margaret Pattle [see 
Campron, JutiIa Marcarer], by whom he 
had five sons and a daughter, Julia (d. 1873), 
married to Charles Lloyd Norman. 
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[Academy, 26 June 1880; Sir H. Taylor’s 
Autobiography, ii. 48-55, 184; Mackenzie’s His- 
tory of the Camerons, 1884; information from 
the family.] L. 8. 


CAMERON, DONALD (1695 ?-1748), 
generally known as GruntLe Locate, was 
of mature age at the time of the rebellion of 
1745. He was born at Achnacarrie, Lochiel, 
Inverness-shire, but the date of his birth is 
not known. His father, Colonel John Came- 
ron of Lochiel, who was attainted and for- 
feited for his share in Mar’s rebellion of 1715, 
and had retired to the continent, was son of 
Sir Ewen [q. v.] On the death of his grand- 
father in 1719, and during his father’s exile, 
Donald succeeded as chief of the clan Came- 
ron, and like his ancestors was loyal to the 
Stuarts. His mother was Isabel, daughter 
of Alexander Campbell of Lochnell. 

Early in 1745 James Stuart (the elder Pre- 
tender) opened up negotiations with Cameron. 
The young Pretender, Charles Stuart, landed 
at Borodale, Lochnanuagh, and threw him- 
self on the loyalty of the highlanders on 
28 July 1745. The undertaking was appa- 
rently so desperate that Cameron sent his 
brother Archibald, the physician [q. v.], to 
reason with the prince. At a subsequent con- 
ference Cameron advised the prince to hide 
in the highlands until supplies arrived from 
the French court. ‘Stay at home and learn 


| from the newspapers the fate of your prince! ’ 


was the taunt that stung Cameron beyond 
endurance. ‘No!’ was the answer, ‘I will 
share the fate of my prince, and so shall 
every man over whom nature or fortune has 
given me power. Had Cameron held back, 
no other highland chief would have declared 
for the Pretender. The mustering of the clans 
was to be at Glenfinnan on 19 Aug.; Came- 
ron arrived with eight hundred clansmen. 
Charles Stuart at once declared war against 
the elector of Hanover, and his father was 
proclaimed ‘James VIII of Scotland.’ The 
prince stayed a few days at Cameron’s house 
at Achnacarrie, where an agreement was 
formally drawn up and signed by all con- 


cerned. 2 . 
The prince commenced his daring march at 


the head of twelve hundred men, two-thirds 
being Camerons. On crossing the Forth the 
highlanders were intent on plunder, butasum- 
mary act of justice by Cameron on a marauder, 
coupled with his just and humane orders as 
to discipline, gave his miscellaneous army an 
honourable character for forbearance. The 
insurgents were unopposed in their march to 
Edinburgh. Some leading citizens were re- 
turning from a mission to the prince, and as 


they were entering the West Port in a coach, 


Cameron 
Cameron poured in his men, disarmed the 
guards, and captured the city on the morning 
of 17 Sept. Other successes followed, mainly 
due to Cameron. When a question of pre- 
cedence was raised before the affair of Pres- 
tonpans, he waived his claim in favour of 
the Macdonalds, ‘lords of the isles.’ At 


Prestonpans the Camerons distinguished | 


themselves, striking at the horses’ heads 
with their claymores, taking no heed of the 
riders. The expedition in two divisions, 
passing southwards, met at Derby. There 
it was decided to return, and by 20 Dec. 
Scotland was reached. Falkirk was taken 
by Cameron, who was wounded there; Stir- 
ling Castle was besieged but not taken ; and 
desultory fighting filled up the months of 
January and February. Throughout the 
campaign Cameron’s prudence, courage, and 
clemency are generally praised. He was a 
rincipal leader at Culloden, 16 April 1746 ; 
fink it was in direct opposition to his counsel 
that the attempt was made of a night sur- 
prise of Cumberland’s army. Charles rode 
off the field, but Cameron was severely woun- 
ded, and was borne off by his clansmen. 
Cameron wasattainted and forfeited, 1 June, 
but found a refuge in his native district for 
two months; then returned to the borders 
of Rannoch, and lay in a miserable hovel on 
the side of Benalder to be cured of his wounds, 
his cousin, Cluny Macdonald, bringing him 
his food. One day (30 Aug.) he and his few 
attendants were about to fire on an approach- 
ing party of men taken for enemies, when 
Cameron discovered them to be Prince Charles 
and Archibald Cameron, with a few guides. 
Soon after two French vessels arrived, and 
the prince, Cameron, his brother, and a hun- 
dred other refugees embarked, and safely 
reached the coast of Brittany, 29 Sept. 
When fully recovered Cameron received 
command of the regiment of Albany in the 
French service, Prince Charles being Count 
of Albany. In the French chronicles of 
the time we read of Cameron attending the 
‘young chevalier’ on his visit to Versailles 
as his ‘master of the horse.’ His father died 
at Nieuport in Flanders, after a long exile 
of thirty-three years, in 1748. In the same 
year Cameron died. By his wife, Anne, 
daughter of Sir James Campbell, fifth baron 
Auchinbreck, he had three sons and four 
daughters: John, who succeeded to his 
father’s Albany regiment, and was after- 
wards captain of Royal Scots in the French 
service, died 1762; James, captain of Royal 
Scots in the same service, died 1759; Charles, 
who succeeded to his father’s highland claims, 
held from the British crown leases of some 
of the estates on easy terms, and s commis- 
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sion in the 71st Highlanders, to which he 
added a company of clansmen of his own 
raising. On the regiment being ordered on 
foreign service while he was ill in London, 
the Camerons refused to march without him. 
Hastening to Glasgow to appease them, his 
strength was exhausted, and he died soon 
after. His descendant, Donald Cameron, 
late M.P. county Inverness, is the represen- 
tative of the house of Camerons of Lochiel. 
Of the four daughters of Cameron, Isabel and 
Harriet married officers in the French ser- 
vice; Janet became a nun; and Donalda died 
young. 

Bromley, in his ‘Catalogue of Engraved 
Portraits,’ mentions a portrait of Cameron, 
‘whole-length in a highland dress,’ but omits 
the names of artist and engraver. When Sir 
Walter Scott was in Rome in 18382, he visited 
the Villa Muti at Fiescati, which had been 
many years the favourite residence of the Car- 
dinal of York, who was bishop of Tusculuna. 
In a picture there of a féte given on the car- 
dinal’s promotion Scott discovered a portrait 
like a picture he had formerly seen of Came- 
ron of Lochiel, whom he described as ‘ a dark, 
hard-featured man.’ 

[Culloden Papers, 1815; Douglas’s Baronage 
of Scotland, i. 328; Scott’s Tales of a Grand- 
father, c. 75; Chambers’s History of the Rebellion ; 


| Boswell’s Tour to the Western Isles; Lockhart 


Papers, ii. 489, 479; Scots Mag. 1746, pp. 39, 
174; Bromley’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, p. 
303; Notes and Queries, 4th series, vii. 334; 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, p. 747; various Histories 
of Scotland, under date a.p.1745-6.] J. W.-G. 


CAMERON, Sir EWEN or EVAN 
(1629-1719), of Lochiel, highland chief, was 
descended from a family who were able to 
trace their succession as chiefs from John, 
surnamed Ochtery, who distinguished him- 
self in the service of King Robert I and 
King David. He was the seventeenth in 
descent from John Ochtery, being the eldest 
son of John M‘Allan Cameron, and Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Sir Robert Campbell, then 
of Glenfalloch, afterwards of Glenurchy, 
grandfather of John Campbell, eighth earl of 
Breadalbane [q.v.] He was born in the castle 
of Kilchurn, the seat of Sir Robert Campbell, 
in February 1629, His father having died 
in his infancy, the first seven years of his life 
were passed with his foster-father, Cameron 
of Latter-Finlay, after which he was taken 
Having in his 


Marquis of Argyll as a hostage for the be- 
haviour of the Camerons, he attended the 
school at Inverary. The marquis had in- 


_ tended him to study at Oxford, but the un- 


settled state of the country prevented them 
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proceeding further south than Berwick. 
While with the marquis during the meeting 
of the parliament at St. Andrews in Sep- 
tember 1646, Cameron found an opportunity, 
without the knowledge of the marquis, of 
visiting Sir Robert Spotiswood, then a 
prisoner in the castle, under sentence of 
death, whose conversation is said to have 
had a powerful effect in attaching him to 
the royal cause. His life at Inverary be- 
came irksome, and in his eighteenth year he 
privately told his uncle of his wish to return 
home. The principal gentlemen of the clan 
Cameron addressed the marquis on his be- 
half, who complied with their request, and 
young Cameron was conducted to his terri- 
tory of Lochaber with great pomp by the 
whole body of the clan, who went a day’s 
journey to meet him. After his return he 
spent a great part of his time in hunting in 
his extensive forests, and especially in de- 
stroying the foxes and the wolves which 
still tenanted the highlands. In 1680 he is 
said to have killed with his own hand the 
last wolf that was seen in the highlands. 
Few in the highlands were his equal in the 
use of the weapons of war or of the chase. 
In stature he was ‘of the largest size,’ and 
his finely proportioned frame manifested a 
perfect combination of grace and strength. 
Lord Macaulay styled him ‘the Ulysses of 
the Highlands,’ and the title at least indi- 
cates not inaptly the peculiar combination 
of gifts to which he owed his special as- 
cendency. Shortly after his return to his es- 
tates he found an opportunity of manifesting 
something of his mettle in chastising Mac- 
donald of Keppoch and Macdonald of Glen- 
garry, both of whom had refused to pay him 
certain sums of money they owed him as 
chief of the Camerons. After the execution 
of Charles I he responded to the act for levy- 
ing an army in behalf of Charles II, but the 
backwardness of his followers, or his distrust 
of Argyll, delayed him so much, that when, 
with about a thousand of his followers, on 
the way to join the king’s forces at Stirling, 
he was intercepted by Cromwell, and com- 
pelled to turn back. He was, however, the 
first of the chiefs to join Glencairn in the 
northern highlands in 1652, bringing with 
him about seven hundredofhisclan. Having 
received the appointment of colonel, he dis- 
tinguished himself on numerous occasions, 
especially in defending the pass of Tulloch, 
at Braemar, against the whole force of the 
English, when Glencairn on retreating had 


neglected to send orders for him to fall back. | 
For his conduct he received a special letter of | 


thanks from King Charles, dated 3 Nov. 1653. 
Cameron persevered in his resistance to Gene- 
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ral Monck, the English commander, for a con- 
siderable time after Glencairn had come to 
terms with him, and continued pertinaciously 
to harass the English troops stationed on the 
borders of his territory, notwithstanding the 
efforts of Monck to win him over by the offer 
of large bribes. To hold Cameron in check, 
Monck resolved to establish a military station 
at Inverlochy, at the foot of Ben Nevis, and by 
ship transported thither two thousand troops, 
with material and workmen for the erection 
of the fort. On learning of their arrival 
Cameron hurried down with all his men, but 
already found the defence so strong as to ren- 
der a direct attack hopeless. Dismissing the 
bulk of his men to drive the cattle into places 
of greater security, and to find provisions for 
a more lengthened stay in the neighbourhood, 
he withdrew with thirty-two gentlemen of 
the clan and his personal servants to a wood 
on the other side of the loch, where he lay 
in concealment to watch events. Obtaining 
information by spies that a hundred and fifty 
men were to be sent across to the side of 
the loch where he was concealed to forage 
for provisions and obtain supplies of timber, 
he resolved, notwithstanding their numbers 
were four to one, to attack them in the act 
of pillaging. Some of the gentlemen having 
objected, lest no successor to the chiefdom 
should be left, he tied his brother Alan to a 
tree to reserve him as the future head of the 
clan. In the desperate conflict which en- 
sued an Englishman covered Cameron with 
his musket, and was about to pull the trigger, 
when his brother Alan—who had persuaded 
the boy in charge of him to cut the cords 
which bound him to the tree—appeared upon 
the scene, in the nick of time to save the 
chief’s life by shooting down his opponent. 
The onslaught of the highlanders was so 
sudden and furious that the Englishmen 
were soon in flight to their ships. In the 
pursuit Cameron came up with the commander 
of the party, who remained in wait for him 
behind a bush. After a desperate struggle, 
Cameron killed his opponent by seizing his 
throat with his teeth. The combat formed 
the model for Sir Walter Scott’s description 
of the fight between Roderick Dhu and 
FitzJames in the ‘ Lady of the Lake.’ In 
various other raids against the garrisons 
Cameron made his name a word of terror, but 
when the other chiefs had all withdrawn, 
he received a letter from General Middleton 
advising him to capitulate. Cameron there- 
| upon captured three English colonels in an 
inn near Inverary, and retaining two of them 
as hostages, despatched the third to General 
| Monck with overtures of submission. Satis- 
_ factory terms were soon arranged, and were 
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confirmed by Monck 5 June 1658, no oaths 
being required of the Camerons but their 
word of honour, and permission being granted 
them to carry theirarms asformerly. Repa- 
ration wasalso made to Cameron for the wood 
cut down by the garrison at Inverlochy, and 
for other losses, as well as indemnity for all 
acts of depredation committed by his men. 
When Monck marched south to London with 
the design of restoring Charles II, he was 
accompanied by Cameron, who was present 
when Charlesmade hisentryinto London. He 
was received at court with every mark of 
favour, but his services on behalf of the royal 
cause met with little substantial recognition. 
Through the influence of the Duke of Lauder- 
dale his claims on certain of the forfeited 
lands of Argyll were not only disregarded, 
but a commission of fire and sword was used 
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against him as a rebellious man who held | 


certain lands in high pee of royal 
authority. The chief of the Ma 
who undertook to execute this commission 


was easily worsted by Cameron. 


cintoshes | 


Though | 


Charles on one occasion facetiously alluded 


to Cameron in his presence as the ‘king of 
thieves,’ it does not appear that Lauderdale 
received from Charles much countenance in 
his procedure against him, which proved 
Peleg fruitless. In 1681 Cameron visited 


olyrood to solicit the pardon of some of his | 


men, who, by mistake, had fired with fatal 
effect on a party of the Atholl men. His 
request was immediately granted, and he 
received the honour of knighthood. 

The restoration of Argyll to his estates in 


1689 was not more distasteful to any other of | 


the highland chiefs than it was to Cameron, 


who had taken possession of a part of his for- | 


feited lands. It was at Cameron’s house in 
Lochaber, an immense pile of timber, that, in 
answer to the summons of the fiery cross, the 
clans gathered in 1690 under Dundee, and al- 
though overtures were made to him from the 
government promising him concessions from 


Argyll, and even offering him a sum of money | 
to hold aloof from the rebellion, he declined | 


to return to them any answer. His influ- 
ence was of immense importance to Dundee, 
who at a council of war proposed a scheme 
for bringing the clans under similar disci- 
pline to that of a regular army, but Cameron 
on behalf of the chiefs strongly opposed it. 
It was chiefly owing to his advice that Dun- 
dee resolved to attack General Mackay as he 
was entering the passof Killiecrankie. ‘Fight, 
my lord,’ he said, ‘fight immediately ; fight 
if you have only one to three. Our men are 
in heart. Their only fear is that the enemy 
should escape. Give them their way, and be 
assured that they will either perish or win 
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a complete victory.” These words decided 
Dundee. Cameron strongly advised Dundee 
to be content with overlooking the arrange- 
ments and issuing the commands, but with- 
out success. When the word was given to 
advance, Cameron took off his shoes and 
charged barefooted at the head of his clan, 
Mackay’s own foot being the division of the 
enemy which by the impetuous rush of the 
Camerons were driven into headlong flight. 
After the death of Dundee, Cameron, in order 
to prevent the coalition of the clans from 
breaking up, was strong for energetic action 
against Mackay, and on his advice bein 

disregarded by General Cannon, he retire 

to Lochaber, leaving his eldest son in com- 
mand of hismen. Shortly afterwards Gene- 
ral Cannon was defeated at Dunkeld, and the 
highlanders returned home. A gathering of 
the clans was planned for the following sum- 
mer. Cameron was then in bed from a wound 
at first believed to be mortal, which he had 
received in endeavouring to prevent a com- 
bat. When Breadalbane endeavoured to in- 
duce the clans to give in their submission, on 
the promise of a considerable sum of money, 
Cameron at first endeavoured to thwart the 
negotiations, having very strong doubts as 
to Breadalbane’s real intentions; but after 
the proclamation of August 1692 requirin 

submission by 1 January following, he cease 

to advise further resistance. ‘I will not,’ he 
said, ‘break the ice; that is a point of honour 
with me; but my tacksmen and people may 
use their freedom.’ In the rebellion of 1714, 
being too infirm to lead his vassals, he en- 
trusted the command of them to his son. 
The result of the battle of Sheriffmuir caused 
him much chagrin, and having inquired into 
the conduct of his clan in the battle, he 
mourned their degeneracy with great bitter- 
ness, saying of them to his son: ‘ The older 
they grow the more cowardice; for in Oliver’s 
days your grandfather with his men could fight 
double their number, asI right well remember’ 
(Patren’s History of the Rebellion in 1715, 
pp. 197-8). Writing in 1717 Patten says of 
Cameron: ‘ He is a gentleman though old of a 
sound judgment, and yet very healthful and 
strong in constitution.’ This is corroborated 
by the account of his death in the Balhadie 
papers (Memoir of Sir Ewen Cameron, edi- 
tor’s introduction, p. 24): ‘His eyes retained 
their former vivacity, and his sight was so 
good in his ninetieth year, that he could dis- 
cern the most minute object, and read the 
smallest print; nor did he so much as want 
a tooth, which to me seemed as white and 
close as one would have imagined they were 
in the twentieth year of his age.’ He died 
of a high fever in February 1719. In his 
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many encounters it never chanced that his 
blood on any occasion was drawn by anenemy. 
He was thrice married: first,toMary, daughter 
of Sir Donald Macdonald, eighth baron and 
first baronet of Sleat, by whom he had no 
issue ; secondly, to Isabel, eldest daughter 
of Sir Lachlan Maclean of Duart, by whom 
he had three sons and four daughters; and 
thirdly, to Jean, daughter of Colonel David 
Barclay of Uric, by whom he had one son 
and seven daughters. His eldest son (by his 
second wife), John Cameron (attainted 1715, 
died 1745), was father of Donald Cameron 
[q. v.], and great-grandfather of John Came- 
ron (1771-1815) [q. v.] 

{Memoirs of Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel, 
chief of the clan Cameron, supposed to have 
been written by one John Drummond (Banna- 
tyne Club, 1842); Life of Sir Ewen Cameron 
of Lochiel, in appendix to Pennant’s Tour in 
Scotland ; Mackenzie’s History of the Camerons 
(1884), pp. 94-212; Patten’s History of the Re- 
bellion in 1715 (1717); Papers illustrative of the 
Highlands of Scotland (Maitland Club, 1845) ; 
Leven and Melville Papers (Bannatyne Club, 
1843); Hill Burton’s History of Scotland; Mae- 
aulay’s History of England.] WN de del 


CAMERON, GEORGE POULETT 


(1806-1882), colonel, an Indian officer, was | 


the son of Commander Robert Cameron, R.N., 
who perished with the greater part of his crew 
under the batteries of Fort St. Andero (Sant- 
ander), on the north coast of Spain, on 22 Jan. 
1807. He was appointed a cadet of infantry 
at Madras in 1821, and in 1824 and 1825 
served as adjutant of a light field battalion 
under Lieutenant-general Sir C. Deacon in 
the southern Mahratta country. Return- 
ing to England in 1831, he shortly afterwards 
joined the expedition to Portugal organised 
by Don Pedro to recover the throne for his 
daughter, the late Queen Maria II. Cameron 
was attached to the staff of field-marshal 
the Duke of Terceira, under whose command 
he distinguished himself in two actions fought 
on 4 March and 5 July 1833, receiving special 
commendation on the second occasion for 
having remained at his post after being se- 
verely wounded. A few years later he was 
sent on particular service to Persia, and was 
employed with the Persian army in 1836, 
1837, and 1838, commanding the garrison of 
Tabriz. On leaving Persia in 1838 he visited 
the Russian garrisons in Circassia. In 1842 
he held for a short time the appointment of 

olitical agent at the titular court of the 
Nawab of Arcot. In 1843 he was created a 
C.B., having previously received from the 
government of Portugal the order of the Tower 
and Sword, and from that of Persia the order 
of the Lion and Sun. After serving for a 
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time in the quartermaster-general’s depart- 
ment in the Madras presidency, he was trans- 
ferred, in consequence of ill-health, to the in- 
valid establishment. Subsequently, in 1856, 
he was commandant of the Nilgiri Hills, the 
duties of which post were principally of a civil 
character. Having retired from the service 
of the Kast India Company early in 1858, he 
was present with the Austrian army in the 
Italian campaign of the following year. He 
was the author of the following works: ‘ Per- 
sonal Adventures and Excursions in Georgia, 
Circassia, and Russia,’ 2 vols. 1848; ‘The 
Romance of Military Life, being souvenirs 
connected with thirty years’ service, 1853. 

He died in London in 1882. 
[Ann. Reg. 1882; India Office Records. ] 
A. J. A. 


CAMERON, HUGH (1705-1817), mill- 
wright, was a native of the Breadalbane dis- 
trict of Perthshire. After serving an appren- 
ticeship as a country millwright he settled 
at Shiain of Lawers, where he erected the 
first lint mill in operation in the highlands 
of Scotland. He was the first to introduce 
spinning-wheels and jackreels in Breadalbane 
instead of the distaff and spindle, and in- 
structed the people in their use. Nearly all 
the lint mills erected during his time in the 
highlands of Perthshire and in the counties 
of Inverness, Caithness, and Sutherland were 
constructed by him. It was he who designed 
the first barley mill built on the north side 
of the Forth, for which a song, very popular 
in the highlands, was composed in his honour, 
entitled ‘Moladh di Eobhan Camashran 
Muilleir lin,’ that is,‘ A song in praise of 


Hugh Cameron, the lint miller.’ He diedin 
1817, at the reputed age of 112. 
[Anderson’s Scottish Nation.] 1) Wo lst 


CAMERON, JOHN (d. 1446), bishop 
of Glasgow and chancellor of Scotland, is 
said to have belonged to a family of Hdin- 
burgh burghers, and to have drawn his 
name more remotely from the Camerons of 
Craigmillar, and not, as was formerly asserted, 
from the Camerons of Lochiel (RoBERTSON, 
Concilia Scotia, i. lxxii), In 1422 he was 
appointed official of Lothian by Archbishop 
Wardlaw of St. Andrews(CRAWFURD). Two 
years later he was acting in the capacity of 
secretary to the Earl of Wigtown (Decem- 
ber 1423), who gave him the rectory of Cam- 
buslang in Lanarkshire (Jeg. Mag. Sig. 13 ; 
Gorpon). Next July he signs as secretary 
to the king (James I), and would appear to 
have been made provost of Lincluden, near 
Dumfries, within six months of this date 
(tb. Nos. 4,14). Before the close of 1425 
(October) he was keeper of the privy seal ; 
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and by the commencement of 1427 (8 Jan.) 
keeper of the great seal (7b. Nos. 25, 74). 
According to Crawfurd and Gordon he had | 
been appointed to the latter post as early | 
as February and March 1425-6. By July | 
1428 he had been elected to the bishopric of | 
Glasgow (2b. 56), but does not appear to 
have been consecrated till later in this year 
or early in the next (RoBERTSON, with whom 
ef. Reg. Mag. Sig. 78, for 12 Jan.) About 
the same time he was made chancellor, under 
which title he is found signing in December 
1426 (7b. 68). According to Dr. Robertson, 
Cameron was appointed to the privy seal in 
April 1425, and to the great seal in March | 
1426, There does not seem to be any means | 
of ascertaining where he studied, but it is 
worth while noting that he signs a charter 
of the Earl of Wigtown in 1423 as ‘ licencia- 
tus in decretis,’ which, taken in connection 
with the patronage of Wardlaw, may point 
to his having been a student of the newly 
founded university of St. Andrews, where 
there had been a faculty in canon law since 
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| some years, and it was not till the very end 


1410 (GoopaLL, Scotichronicon, ii. 445). Ca- 
meron seems to have continued chancellor 
of Scotland till May 1489, when he was 
succeeded by William Crichton (fey. Mag. 
Sig. 201). 

The newly appointed bishop and chancel- 
lor is credited with having assisted James I 
in his attacks on the ecclesiastical courts of 
Scotland, and is supposed to have been the 
leading spirit in the provincial council of 
Perth (1427), and mainly instrumental in 
drawing up the great act of parliament 
passed in July this year (RosERtson, Con- 
cil. Scot. i. lxxxi). For this offence he was 
summoned to Rome by Martin V. James, 
however, would not forsake his servant, and 
sent an embassy (1429) to excuse the bishop 
from appearing, on the plea that the duties 
of the chancellorship prevented him from 
quitting the kingdom. The pope’s reply was 
a citation to Rome, which was delivered 
to the archbishop by his personal enemy, 
William Croyser, archdeacon of Teviotdale, 
who was thereupon (1433) driven from the 
kingdom for treason, and deprived of all his 
eth as and preferments (ROBERTSON, 

xxiii; RAYNALDUS, ix. 228; Excheg. Rolls 
of Scotland, pref. cxi; THEINER, 373-5). 
Eugenius IV now demanded the abrogation 
of the obnoxious statutes, and threatened 
even the king with excommunication (1436). 
Meanwhile the bishop of Glasgow had been 
despatched to Italy and had persuaded the 
pope (July 1486) to send a fresh legation for 
the purpose of reforming the church of Scot- 
land (RAYNALD. ix. 231). The king’s murder 


seems to have delayed the reconciliation for | 
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of 1439 that we find Croyser commissioned to 
raise the excommunications that had been 
levelled against the bishop (THEINER, 375). 

In the years that had intervened since 
his election to the see of Glasgow, Cameron 


had been employed in many other affairs of 


moment. In 1426, 1428, and 1444 he ap- 

ears as the king’s auditor (Excheg. Rolls, 
lv. 879, 432, v. 143). In 1429-30 he was 
appointed member of a commission for con- 
cluding a permanent peace with England. 
Seven years later he was employed on a 
mission to the English court (RYMER, x. 
417, 446, 482-491, 677). About 1483 Ca- 
meron was one of the two bishops whom 
James I selected to represent Scotland at 
the council of Basle (Roprrtson, ii. 248, 
384); and it is probably in connection with 
this appointment that he received a safe- 
conduct for his journey through England 
in October and November 1483 (Kymumr, 
x. 537, 563). He sat on the lay-clerical 
commission of June 1445, charged with the 
settlement of the long-disputed point as to 
the testamentary powers of the episcopacy 
(RoBERTSON, 1. cili-civ). Within the limits 
of his diocese Cameron seems to have been 
a vigorous administrator. In 1429 he esta- 
blished six prebends in connection with his 
cathedral (Reg. Episc. Glasg. ii. 340); and 
in the course of three years caused an inven- 
tory of all the ornaments and books belonging 
to the church of Glasgow to be taken (7d. il. 
329). About 1480 he built the great tower 
of the episcopal palace, where his arms were 
still to be seen in the last century (INNES, 
Sketches, 58-9; Gorpon), and continued the 
chapter-house commenced by his predecessor. 
He appears to have died in the castle of 
Glasgow on Christmas eve 1446 (Short Chro- 
nicle of Scotland, quoted inGorpon). There 
does not seem to be any valid foundation for 
Spotiswood’s charge that Cameron was of a 
cruel and covetous disposition; and still less 
is any credit to be attached to the legend of 
terror with which the story of his death has 
been embellished (BucHanan). The circum- 
stances of this legend seem to point to an 
attack of apoplexy. 


é [Gordon’s Eccl. Chron. for Scotland, ii. 498-508 ; 
Crawfurd’s Lives of Officers of the Scotch Crown, 
24-6; Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, ed. Burnett 
(Scotch Rolls Series), iv. v.; Registrum Magni 
Sigilli Scotiz, ed. Paul, i. (Scotch Rolls Series) ; 
Concitia Scotiz, ed. Robertson (Bannatyne Club), 
i lxxxii, &e. ii.; Raynaldi, Ann. Eccl. ix. 228, &c.; 
Theiner’s Vetera Monumenta Scotie et Hibernia, 
373-5 ; Spotiswood’s Hist. of Church of Scotland 
(ed. 1677), 114; Buchanan’s Historia Scot. 1. xi. c. 
25; Registr. Episcopatus Glasguensis, ed. Innes ; 
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Glasgow, 107, 116, 127.] AS 

_ CAMERON, JOHN (1579?-1625), Scot- 
tish theologian, was born about 1579 in Glas- 
gow, according to Robert Baillie, ‘in our Salt- 
mercat, a few doores from the place of my 
birth’ (Letters, iii. 402). His father is identi- 
fied with John Cameron, rector of Dunoon, 
and the family claimed connection with that 
of Lochiel, Argyleshire. After studying 
at Glasgow University, he taught Greek 
there for a year. 
deaux, and having by his special skill in 
Greek and Latin greatly impressed two pro- 
testant clergymen in that city, one of whom 
was his countryman, Gilbert Primrose [q.v. ], 
he was on their recommendation appointed to 
teach the classical languages in the newly 
founded college of Bergerac. Shortly after- 
wards the Duke de Bouillon made him profes- 
sor of philosophy in the university of Sedan; 
but after two years he resigned his professor- 
ship, and, returning to Bordeaux, was in the 
beginning of 1604 nominated one of the stu- 


dents of divinity maintained at the expense | 


of the protestant church at Bordeaux to pro- 
secute their studies, for four years, in any 
protestant seminary. He spent one year at 
Paris, two at Geneva, and one at Heidelberg, 
acting at the same time as tutor to the two 
sons of Calignon, chancellor of Navarre. In 
April 1608 he maintained in Heidelberg a 
series of theses, ‘ De triplici Dei cum Homine 
Feedere,’ which have been printed among his 
works. The same year he was appointed 
colleague of Primrose in the church of Bor- 
deaux. Having in 1617 attended on two 
protestant captains condemned to death for 
piracy, he printed a letter giving an account 
of their last moments, entitled ‘Constance, 
Foy et Résolution & la mort des Capitaines 
Blanquet et Gaillard, which was ordered by 
the parliament of Bordeaux to be burned by 
the hands of the common executioner. The 
following year he succeeded Gomarus as pro- 
fessor of divinity in the university of Saumur. 
In 1620 he engaged in a discussion with 
Daniel Tilenus on the theological opinions of 
Arminius, of which an account, under the 
title ‘ Amica Collatio,’ was printed at Leyden 
in 1621. The civil troubles in France com- 
pelled him in 1620 to seek refuge in England, 
and after reading private lectures on divinity 
in London, he was in 1622 appointed principal 
of the university of Glasgow, to succeed 
Robert Boyd of Trochrig [q. v.], removed on 
account of his opposition to the ‘ Five Articles 
of Perth’ In Cameron King James found 
one of the strongest supporters of his own 
opinions as to the power and prerogatives of 
kings (see letter of Cameron to King James, 
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In 1600 he went to Bor-! 
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printed in the Miscellany of the Abbotsford 
Club, i. 115); and Robert Baillie, D.D. [q. v.], 
who was one of his pupils in Glasgow, states 
that he drank in from him in his youth the 
slavish tenet, ‘that all resistance to the su- 
preme magistrate in anie case was simplie 
unlawful’ (Barnx1n, Letters and Journals, ii. 
189). His appointment to succeed Boyd, 
necessarily unpopular in itself, was rendered 
more so by his extreme opinions, and Cal- 
derwood mentions ‘that he was so misliked 
by the people that he was forced not long 
after to remove out of Glasco’ (History, vii. 
567). He therefore returned to Saumur, 
where, however, he was only permitted to 
read private lectures, his application in 1623 
to the national synod of Charenton to be 
reinstated in his professorship being refused, 
owing to the opposition of the king, although 
the synod indicated its appreciation of his 
talents by voting him a donation of a thou- 
sand livres. In the following year he ob- 
tained the professorship of divinity in the 
university of Montauban, but here again his 
doctrine of passive obedience excited the in- 
dignation even of his own party, and he was 
one night so severely assaulted in the streets 
by some unknown person that his health was 
permanently impaired. He died at Montau- 
ban in 1625. He was twice married. By 
his first wife, Susan Bernard of Tonneins, 
on the Garonne, whom he married in 1611, 
he had a son and four daughters, of whom 
the son and eldest daughter predeceased him ; 
and by his second wife, Susan Thomas, whom 
he married a few months before his death, 
he left no issue. 

Cameron was held in his day in very high 
esteem, although he is said to have possessed 
a considerable share both of irritability and 
vanity. Sir Thomas Urquhart states that 
‘he was commonly designed (because of his 
universal reading) by the title of the Walk- 
ing Library’ (URQUHART, Jewel, p. 182) ; 
John Dunbar specially refers to the purity 
with which he spoke the French language 
(Epigrammata, p. 188) ; his biographer, Cap- 
pel, affirms that he could speak Greek with as 
much fluency and elegance as another could 
speak Latin; and Milton, in his ‘ Tetrachor- 
don,’ characterises him ‘as an ingenious writer 
and in high esteem.’ He was the author 
of: 1. ‘Santangelus, sive Steliteuticus in 
Eliam Santangelum causidicum,’ La Rochelle, 
1616. 2. ‘Traité auquel sont examinez les 
prejugez de ceux de l’eglise Romaine contre 
la Hace Reformée,’ La Rochelle, 1617, 
translated into English under the title, ‘An 
Examination of those plausible appearances 
which seem most to commend the Romish 
church and to prejudice the Reformed,’ Ox- 
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ford, 1626, 38. ‘Theses de Gratia et Libero 
Arbitrio, Saumur, 1618. 4. ‘Theses XLII. 
Theol. de Necessitate Satisfactionis Christi 
pro Peccatis,’ Saumur, 1620. 5. ‘Sept Ser- 
mons sur le cap. vi. de I’Evangile de S. Jean,’ 
Saumur, 1624, After his death there ap- 
peared, under the editorship of his pupil, 
Louis Cappel: 6. ‘Joh. Cameronis, 8, Theo- 
logiz in Academia Salmuriensi nuper Pro- 
fessoris, Prelectiones in selectiora quedam 
N. T. loca Salmurii habits,’ Saumur, 1626-8, 
3 tom. 7. ‘Myrothecium Evangelicum, in 
quo aliquot loca Novi Testamenti explican- 
tur: una cum S§picilegio Ludovici Cappelli 
de eodem argumento cumque 2 Diatribis in 
Matth. xv. 5 de Voto Jephtz,’ Geneva, 1632, 
4to; another edition, with a different sub- 
title, Saumur, 1677. 8. ‘Joannis Cameronis, 
Scoto-Britanni, Theologi eximii, ra so(dpeva, 
sive Opera partim ab auctore ipso edita, par- 
tim post ejus obitum vulgata, partim nusquam 
hactenus publicata, vel e Gallico idiomate 
nunc primum in Latinam linguam translata : 
in unum collecta, et variis indicibus instructa,’ 
Geneva, 1642, with memoir of the author by 
Cappel prefixed, under the title ‘Joh. Came- 
ronis Icon.’ 

[Memoir by Cappel; Bayle’s Dictionary (Eng- 
lish translation), ii. 284-9; Robert Baillie’s 
Letters and Journals, passim; Dempster’s Hist. 
Eccles. Gent. Scot. ; Irving’s Scottish Writers, 
i. 333-46 ; Chambers’s Biog. Dict. of Eminent 
Scotsmen, i. 273-5.] Teer: 


CAMERON, JOHN (1724-1799), pres- 
byterian minister, was bornin 1724 near Hdin- 
burgh. Having served his apprenticeship to 
a bookseller in Edinburgh, he entered the 
university and took his M.A. degree. He 
belonged to the ‘reformed presbyterians,’ or 
‘covenanters,’ and was admitted a probationer 
of that body. Going as a missionary to the 
north of Ireland about 1750, he travelled 
in various districts of Ulster as an outdoor 
preacher. Hislaboursasa‘mountain minister’ 
met with large acceptance. In 1754 there was 
a division in the presbyterian congregation of 
Billy (otherwise Bushmills), co. Antrim, part 
adhering to their minister, John Logue, and 
part going off to form the new congregation 
of Dunluce. The Dunluce people offered to 
give a call to Cameron if he would leave 
the covenanters and join the regular presby- 
terian body. 
1755 the call was signed by 137 persons, and 
on 8 June Cameron was ordained by the pres- 
bytery of Route, having distinguished him- 
self in the course of his ‘trials’ as an ex- 
temporary preacher. His subsequent course 
was scarcely in accordance with his antece- 
dents. Though an active pastor, he found 
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time for a renewal of his studies, and became 
noted as a writer of sermons, which were 
freely borrowed by his friends for use both 
in episcopal and presbyterian pulpits. He 
was dining one day with ‘a dignitary of the 
established church,’ when the conversation 
turned on Dr. John Taylor’s ‘ Scripture Doc- 
trine of Original Sin, which Cameron had 
never seen. His host made him take the 
book home with him, though Cameron‘ would 
as soon have been accompanied by his Satanic 
majesty.’ A perusal of the book produced ‘a 
complete and entire change’ in his theology. 
He got much beyond Taylor, adopting hu- 
manitarian views of the person of Christ. 
Cameron also turned his attention to science. 
Being in want of a parish schoolmaster, he 
took into his house Robert Hamilton (1752- 
1831), the promising son of a neighbouring 
weaver, trained him for his work, and intro- 
duced nim to the study of anatomy. Hamil- 
ton afterwards became a physician of some 
distinction at Ipswich, and showed his gra- 
titude to Cameron by dedicating to him ‘The 
Duties of a Regimental Surgeon,’ 1794, 2 vols. 
In 1768 Cameron was moderator of the 
general synod of Ulster. His year of office 
was marked by the renewal of intercourse 
between the synod and the Antrim presby- 
tery, excluded for non-subscription in 1726, 
and by the publication of Cameron’s only 
acknowledged work, a prose epic. He wrote 
anonymously several works (often in the 
form of dialogues) attacking from various 
points of view the principle of subscription 
to creeds. The authorship of these able 
productions was no secret; but the extent 
of Cameron’s doctrinal divergence from the 
standards of his church was not publicly 
revealed till nearly thirty years after his 
death. A paper rejecting the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body was forwarded by 
Cameron to Archdeacon Blackburne, in ex- 
pectation of a reply. Blackburne sent the 
paper to Priestley, who published it in his 
‘Theological Repository,’ vol. ii. 1771, with 
the signature of ‘ Philander’ (‘ Philander,’ 
in later volumes, is one of the many signa- 
tures of Joseph Bretland). This led to a 
correspondence between Priestley and Came- 
ron, and to the settlement of Cameron’s son, 
William, as a button-maker in Birmingham. 
In 1787-9 Cameron got a double portion of 
regium donum; his means were always very 
small. He died on 31 Dec. 1799, and was 
buried in the parish churchyard of Dunluce, 
a picturesque spot on the road between Port- 
rush and the Giant’s Causeway. A striking 
elegy on his grave was written by Rey. George 
Hill, formerly tibrarian of Queen’s College, 
Belfast. Besides his son, Cameron left a daugh- 
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ter, married to John Boyd of Dunluce. Came- 
ron’s writings were: 1. ‘The Policy of Satan 
to destroy the Christian Religion,’ n.d. (1767, 
anon.) 2. ‘The Messiah ; in nine books,’ Bel- 
fast, 1768; reprinted with memoir, Dublin, 
1811,12mo. 3. ‘The Catholic Christian,’ &c. 
Belfast, 1769, 16mo(anon.) 4, ‘The Catholic 
Christian defended,’ &c. Belfast, 1771, 16mo 
(in reply to Benjamin M‘Dowell, D.D., who 
attacked him by name. Cameron, however, 
published his defence with the pseudonym of 
‘Philalethes’), 6. ‘Theophilus and Philan- 
der,’ &c. Belfast, 1772, 16mo (an anonymous 
reply to M‘Dowell’s rejoinder). 6. ‘Forms 
of Devotion,’ &c. Belfast, 1780. 7. ‘The 
Doctrines of Orthodoxy,’ &c. Belfast, 1782, 
12mo (republished 1817, with title, ‘The 
Skeleton covered with Flesh’). 8. ‘The 
State of our First Parents,’ &c. (mentioned 
by Witherow). Posthumous was 9, ‘The 
Doctrine of the Holy Scriptures,’ &c. 1828, 
16mo (known to have been edited by Arthur 
Nelson (d. 20 June 1831), presbyterian mi- 
nister of Kilmore, otherwise Rademon. The 
list of subscribers is almost entirely English). 


[Monthly Rey. May 1776; Monthly Repos. 
(1881), 720; Bible Christian (1837), 208 ; Reid’s 
Hist. Presb. Church in Ireland (Killen) (1867), 
iil. 330, 8386; Witherow’s Hist. and Lit. Mem. 
of Presb, in Ireland (2nd ser. 1880), 122, 145; 
Disciple (Belfast, May 1883), p. 127 (Article by 
Rev. W. S. Smith, Antrim), June 1883, p. 183.] 

A. G. 


CAMERON, JOHN (1771-1815), of 
Fassiefern, colonel, Gordon Highlanders, a 
great-grandson of John Cameron eighteenth 
of Lochiel [see CamERON, SIR Ewen, ad in. ], 
was one of the six children of Ewen Cameron 
of Inverscadale, on Linnha Loch, and after- 
wards of Fassiefern, in the parish of Kil- 
mallie, both in Argyleshire, by his first wife 
Lucy Campbell of Balwardine, and was born 
at Inverscadale on 16 Aug. 1771. Nursed 
by the wife of a family retainer, whose son, 
Ewen McMillan, was his foster-brother and 
faithful attendant through life, young Came- 
ron grew up in close sympathy with the tra- 
ditions and associations of his home and 
people, who looked to his father as the re- 
presentative head of the clan in the en- 
forced absence of the chief of Lochiel. He 
received his schooling in part at the grammar 
school at Fort William, but chiefly by private 
tuition. Later he entered the university of 
King’s College, Aberdeen. He was articled 
to a writer to the signet at Edinburgh, James 
Fraser of Gorthleck, but after the outbreak 
of the war, at his special request, a commis- 
sion was procured for him, and he entered 
the army in May 1793 as ensign, 26th Came- 
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ronians, from which he was promoted to a 
lieutenancy in an independent highland 
company, which was embodied with the old 
98rd foot (Shirley’s, afterwards broken up 
in Demerara). In the year following, the 
Marquis of Huntly, afterwards last Duke of 
Gordon, then a captain, 8rd foot guards, 
raised a corps of highlanders at Aberdeen, 
which originally was numbered as the 100th 
foot, but a few years later was re-numbered, 
and has since become famous as the 92nd 
Gordon Highlanders. Cameron was appointed 
to a company in this regiment on 24 June 
1794. He served with it in Corsica and at 
Gibraltar in 1795-7, and in the south of Ire- 
land in 1798. There he is said to have lost 
his heart to a young Irish lady at Kilkenny, 
but the match was broken off in submission 
to his father’s commands. The next year 
saw him in North Holland, where he was 
wounded in the stubborn fight among the 
sandhills between Bergen and Egmont op 
Zee on 2 Oct. 1799, one of the few occa- 
sions on which bayonets have been fairly 
crossed by contending lines. He was with 
the regiment at the occupation of Isle Houat, 
on the coast of Brittany, and off Cadiz in 
1800, and went with it to Egypt, where he 
was wounded at the battle of Alexandria, 
and received the gold medal given by the 
Ottoman Porte for the Egyptian campaign. 
He became major in the regiment in 1801, 
and lieutenant-colonel of the new second 
battalion (afterwards disbanded) on 23 June 
1808. After some years passed chiefly in 
Ireland, Cameron rejoined the first bat- 
talion of his regiment soon after its return 
from Corunna, and commanded it in the 
Walcheren expedition, subsequently pro- 
ceeding with it to Portugal, where it landed, 
8 Oct. 1810. At its head he signalised him- 
self repeatedly during the succeeding cam- 
paigns, particularly at Fuentes de Onoro, 
5 May 1811; at Arroyo dos Molinos, 28 Oct. 
1811; at Almaraz, 19 May 1812; and at 
Vittoria, 21 June 1813, where his services 
appear to have been strangely overlooked in 
the distribution of rewards; at the passage 
of Maya, 13 July 1813 (see Naprer’s Hist. 
y. 219-21); at the battles on the Nive be- 
tween 9 and 13 Dec. 1813 (2d. p. 415); at 
the passage of the Gave at Arriverette, 
17 Feb. 1814; and at the capture of the 
town of Aire (misprinted ‘Acre’ in many 
accounts), 2 March 1814. Some particulars 
of the armorial and other distinctions granted 
to Cameron in recognition of his services on 
several of these occasions will be found in 
Cannon’s ‘Historical Record, 92nd High- 
landers.’ In the Waterloocampaign the 92nd, 
under Cameron, with the 42nd Highlanders, 
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of Picton’s division, and were among the first 
troops te march out of Brussels at daybreak 
on 16 June 1815. On that day, when head- 
ing part of the regiment in an attack on a 
house where the enemy was strongly posted, 
on the Charleroi road, a few hundred yards 
from the village of Quatre Bras, Cameron 
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Ist Royals, and 44th, formed Pack’s brigade | of Caltort, the 


received his death-wound. He was buried in | 


an allée verte beside the Ghent road, during 
the great storm of the 17th, by his foster- 
brother and faithful soldier-servant, private 
Ewen McMillan, who had followed his for- 


tunes from the first day he joined the service, | 
Mr. Gordon, the regimental paymaster, a | 


close personal friend, and a few soldiers of , 


the regiment whose wounds prevented their 
taking their places in the ranks. 
request of the family, however, Cameron’s 
remains were disinterred soon afterwards, 
brought home in a man-of-war, and, in the 


presence of a gathering of three thousand | 


highlanders from the then still populous dis- 
trict of Lochaber, were laid in Kilmallie 
churchyard, where a tall obelisk, bearing an 


inscription by Sir Walter Scott, marks the site | 


of his grave. In 1817 a baronetcy was con- 
ferred on Ewen Cameron of Fassiefern, in 
recognition of the distinguished military ser- 
vices of his late son. Sir Ewen died in 1828, 
at the age of ninety, and the baronetcy has 
since become extinct on the demise, some 
years ago, of Sir Duncan Cameron, younger 
brother of Colonel Cameron, and second and 
last baronet of Fassiefern. 

About thirty years ago a memoir of Came- 


ron was compiled from family sources by the | 


Rev. A. Clerk, minister of Kilmallie, two 
editions of which were privately printed in 


Glasgow. In addition to many interesting | 


details, which testify to the keen personal 


diers and to his kindly nature, the work con- 
tains a well-executed lithographic portrait ot 
him in the full dress of the regiment, and 


wearing the insignia of the Portuguese order | 


of the Tower and Sword, with other decora- 
tions, after an engraved portrait taken just 
before his fall, and published by C. Turner, 
London, 1815. 


[Burke’s Landed Gentry, vol. i.; Army Lists 
and War Office Muster-Rolls; Cannon’s Hist. 
Ree.92nd Highlanders; Napier’s Hist. Peninsular 
War; Siborne’s Waterloo; Clerk’s Memoir of 
Colonel John Cameron, 2nd ed. (privately printed, 
Glasgow, 1858), 4to; Gent. Mag. vol. xcix. pt. i. 
p. 87.] H. M. C, 


CAMERON, Str JOHN (1773-1844), 
general, was the second son of John Cameron 
of Calchenna, and nephew of John Cameron 


At the | 
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head of a branch of the greaf 
clan Cameron, and a descendant of Lochiel. 
He was born on 8 Jan. 1773; was educated 
at Eton, and on 25 April 1787 received his 
first commission as an ensign in the 43rd re- 
giment. On 30 Sept. 1790 he was promoted 
lieutenant, and on 11 July 1794 captain in the 
same regiment. In 1793 his regiment was one 
of those which formed Sir Charles Grey’s ex- 
pedition to the West Indies; he was present 
at the capture of the islands of Martinique, 
St. Lucia, and Guadeloupe, and was especially 
distinguished at the storming of Fort Fleur 
d’Epée in the latter island, where he won his 
captaincy. In 1794 SirCharles ery returned 
to England, in the belief that his West Indian 
conquests were safe, and the 48rd regiment, 
which had been so reduced by sickness that 
Cameron, though only a junior captain, com- 
manded it, formed part of the garrison of the 
Berville camp under Brigadier-general Gra- 
ham, who had been left in charge of the island 
of Guadeloupe. Victor Hugues, the commis- 
sary of the French republic in the West In- 


_ dies, then organised an army out of the beaten 


French soldiers, the negro slaves, and the 
Caribs, reconquered St. Lucia, and in the au- 
tumn of 1794 attacked Guadeloupe. His first 
assault upon the Bervillecamp on 30Sept. was 
unsuccessful, but on 4 Oct. the camp was car- 
ried, and Cameron was wounded and made 
prisoner. He remained in France as a prisoner 
of war for more than two years, but in 1797 
was exchanged, and immediately rejoined his 
regiment in the West Indies. There he re- 
mained till 1800, when he was promoted 
major, and brought his regiment home, after 
it had suffered terrible losses from the West 
Indian climate. On 28 May 1807 Cameron 
was appointed lieutenant-colonel of the 7th 


¢ | West India regiment, and on 5 Sept. of the 
interest taken by Cameron in his highland sol- 


same year exchanged into the 9th regiment. 
In July 1808 he set sail for Portugal with the 
expedition under Sir Arthur Wellesley, and 
the 9th and 29th regiments were on disem- 
barking brigaded together as the 3rd brigade 
under Brigadier-general Catlin Craufurd. 
This brigade bore the brunt of the battle of 
Roliga, for it had_to charge and carry the 
strong position of Laborde in front, and in so 
doing Colonel Stewart, of the 2nd battalion 
of the 9th, was killed, and Cameron succeeded 
to the command of the regiment. With it 
he served at the battle of Vimeiro, in the 
advance to Salamanca, and the disastrous 
retreat to Corunna, and then returned to 
England at its head. From July to Sep- 
tember 1809 he commanded the Ist battalion 
in the Walcheren expedition, and in March 
1810 returned to Portugal at the head of 


| the 2nd battalion of the 9th, which he com- 
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inanded until the end of the Peninsular war. 
At the battle of Busaco on 27 Sept. 1810 he 
was particularly distinguished; the picked 
regiments of Reynier’s corps d’armée had 
driven in the right of the 3rd division, and 
established themselves in the very heart of 
the British position. General Leith ordered 
up his Ist brigade to drive off the enemy, but 
the ground was too rugged for them to ad- 
vance. ‘ Meanwhile,’ to quote the words of 
Sir William Napier, ‘Colonel Cameron, in- 
formed by a staff officer of the critical state 
of affairs, formed the 9th regiment in line 
under a violent fire, and, without returning a 
single shot, ran in upon and drove the grena- 
diers from the rocks with irresistible bravery, 
plying them with a destructive musketry as 
ong as they could be reached, and yet with 
excellent discipline refraining from pursuit, 
lest the crest of the position should be again 
lost, for the mountain was so rugged that it 
was impossible to judge clearly of the general 
state of the action’ (Napier, Peninsular 
War, book xi. chap.7). Cameron afterwards 


commanded his regiment at the battle of | 


Fuentes de Onoro, the siege of Badajoz, the 
battle of Salamanca, theaffair with the French 
rearguard at Osma on 18 June 1813, and the 
battle of Vittoria, on all of which occasions 
it formed a part of the 2nd brigade of the 5th 
division under General Leith. At the siege 
of San Sebastian the 9th carried the convent 
of San Bartholomé on 17 July 1813, when 
Cameron was wounded; it was engaged in the 
attempt of 25 July to storm San Sebastian, 
and in the successful assault of 31 Aug., when 
Cameron was again wounded, and during the 
siege operations his regiment lost two-thirds 
of its officers and three-fourths of its soldiers. 
In the invasion of France, as in the advance 
upon Vittoria, the 5th division formed the ex- 
treme left of the army; the 9th regiment led 
the division across the Bidassoa and in the 
attack on the French position, in the battle 
of the Nivelle, and in the fiercely contested 
battles of 9, 10, and 11 Dec. before Bayonne, 
which are known as the battle of the Nive. 
In these three days the 9th regiment lost 
300 men; on 10 Dec. it was completely sur- 
rounded, but charged back to the main army, 
and took 400 prisoners, and on 11 Dec. Ca- 
meron had his horse killed under him when 
reconnoitring the village of Anglet. The loss 
of the regiment in 1813 exceeded that of any 
other regiment in the Peninsula, amounting 
to 41 officers and 646 men killed and wounded. 
Cameron was not present at Orthes or Tou- 
louse, but was engaged until the end of the 
war in Sir John Hope’s operations before 
Bayonne. On the conclusion of peace he re- 
ceived many rewards, 
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was promoted colonel, and on the extension 
of the order of the Bath in January 1815 he 
was made one of the first K.C.B.’s; he was 
also made a knight of the Tower and Sword 
of Portugal, and received a gold cross with 
three clasps in commemoration of the six 
battles and one siege at which he had com- 
manded hisregiment. In 1814 he commanded 
his regiment in Canada, where he acted as 
brigadier-general and commandant of the gar- 
rison of Kingston until 1815, when he received 
the command ofa brigade in the army of occu- 
pation in France. On 19 July 1821 Cameron 
was promoted major-general, and commanded 
the western district from 1823 to 1838, in 
which year he was appointed colonel of the 
9th regiment, which he had so long com- 
manded. He had been colonel 93rd foot 
1832-3, and was lieutenant-governor of 
Plymouth 1823-35. On 10 Jan. 1837 he 
was promoted lieutenant-general; and on 
23 Nov. 1844 died at Guernsey. He married 
a Miss Brock, niece of the first Lord de Sau- 
marez, when stationed in Guernsey in 1803, 
by whom he had a son, Sir Duncan Cameron, 
G.C.B., who commanded the Black Watch 
at the battle of Balaclava, and afterwards 
the highland brigade in the Crimea. 

{Royal Military Calendar ; Regimental Record 
of the 9th Regiment; Wellington Despatches; 
Napier’s Peninsular War; private information. | 

H. M 
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CAMERON, JOHN ALEXANDER (d. 
1885), war correspondent, was descended from 
the Camerons of Kinlochiel, and was born at 
Inverness, where he was for some time a 
bank clerk. Subsequently he went out to 
India, and was connected with a mercantile 
house in Bombay. He began contributing 
to the ‘Bombay Gazette,’ and was for some 
time acting editor, when on the outbreak of 
the Afghan war in 1878 he was appointed 
special correspondent. When towards the 
close of the following year the war broke out 


| afresh, he became correspondent of the Lon- 


don ‘Standard.’ Joining the column under 
General Phayrer sent to the relief of Canda- 
har, he was the first to ride with the news 
of the victory of General Roberts to the 
nearest telegraph post, beating all other com- 
petitors by a day anda half. Then returning 
to Candahar he went out to the battle-field 


‘of Maiwand (July 1880), his description of 


which established his reputation as one of the 
most graphic of newspaper correspondents. 
On the outbreak of the Boer insurrection 
(December 1880) he crossed from Bombay 
to Natal, arriving there long beiore the cor- 
respondents from England. He was present 
(January 1881) at the battles of Laing’s Nek 
and Ingogo, and, though taken prisoner at 
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the fatal fight on Majuba Hill (February 
1881), contrived on the following day to de- 
spatch his famous message descriptive of the 
battle. On the conclusion of peace he re- 
turned to England, but on the news of the 
riots in Alexandria (June 1882) he left for 
Egypt, and was present on board the ad- 
miral’s ship Invincible at the bombardment 
of thetown. He afterwards continued with 
the British troops throughout the Egyp- 


tian campaign until their arrival in Cairo. | 


After a short interval he set out for Mada- 
gascar, his letters from which attracted much 
attention. As the French delayed their at- 
tack on the island, he crossed the Pacific to 
Melbourne, and thence made his way to Ton- 
quin, and was present at the engagement in 
which the French failed to carry the defences 
which the Black Flags had erected. English 
correspondents not being permitted to remain 
with the French forces, he was on his way 
home when Osman Digma’s forces began to 
threaten Souakim, and on reaching Suez he 
immediately took ship for that port. When 
Baker Pasha’s force was crushed bythe Arabs, 
he narrowly escaped with his life. He ac- 
companied the British expeditionary force in 
their advance upon Tokar, and witnessed the 
battles of El Teb and Tamanieb. After a 
short stay in England he set out to join the 
Nile expedition im 1884, regarding the pro- 
gress of which he sent home many telegrams 
and letters. He was killed 19 Jan. 1885, two 
days after the first battle at Abu Klea. 


(Standard, 27 Jan. 1885; Illustrated London 
News, with portrait, 7 Feb. 1885.] T. F. H. 


CAMERON, JULIA MARGARET 
(1815-1879), photographer, born at Calcutta 
on 11 June 1815, was the third daughter of 
James Pattle of the Bengal civil service. In 
1838 she married Charles Hay Cameron[q. v.], 
then member of the law commission in Cal- 
cutta. Her other sisters married General 
Colin Mackenzie [q. v.], Henry Thoby Prin- 
sep [q.v.], Dr. Jackson, M.D., Henry Vincent 
Bayley, judge of the supreme court of Cal- 
cutta, and nephew of Henry Vincent Bayley 
(q.v.], Earl Somers, and John Warrender 
Dalrymple of the Bengal civil service. Miss 
Pattle was well known in Calcutta society 
for her brilliant conversation. She showed 
her philanthropy in 1846, when, through her 
energy and influence, she was able to raise a 
considerable sum for the relief of the sufferers 
in the Irish famine. Mrs. Cameron came to 
England with her husband and family in 
1848, They resided in London, and after- 
wards went to Putney, and in 1860 settled 
at Freshwater in the Isle of Wight, where 
they were the neighbours and friends of Lord 
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Tennyson. In 1875 they went to Ceylon; 
they visited England in 1878, and returned 
to Ceylon, where she died on 26 Jan. 1879. 

Mrs. Cameron was known and beloved by 
a large circle of friends. She corresponded 
with Wordsworth; she was well known to 
Carlyle, who said, on receiving one of her 
yearly valentines, ‘This comes from Mrs. 
Cameron or the devil.’ Sir Henry Taylor, a 
valued friend, says of her in his ‘ Autobiogra- 
phy’ (ii. 48): ‘If her husband was of a high 
intellectual order, and as such naturally fell 
to her lot, the friends that fell to her were 
not less so. Foremost of them all were Sir 
John Herschel and Lord Hardinge. . . . Sir 
Edward Ryan, who had been the early friend 
of her husband, was not less devoted to her 
in the last days of his long life than he had 
been from the times in which they first met. 
... It was indeed impossible that we should 
not grow fond of her—impossible for us, and 
not less so for the many whom her genial, ar- 
dent, and generous nature has captivated 
ever since.’ A characteristic story of one of 
her many acts of persevering benevolence is 
told in the same volume (pp. 185-8). Her 
influence on all classes was marked and ad- 
mirable. She was unusually outspoken, but 
her genuine sympathy and goodness of heart 
saved her from ever alienating a friend. 

At the age of fifty she took up photogra- 
phy, which in her hands became truly artistic, 
instead of possessing merely mechanical ex- 
cellence. She gained gold, silver, and bronze 
medals in America, Austria, Germany, and 
England. She has left admirable portraits 
of many distinguished persons. Among her 
sitters were the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Prussia, Charles Darwin, Lord Tennyson, 
Mr. Browning, Herr Joachim, and Sir John 
Herschel, who had been her friend from her 
early girlhood. Mrs. Cameron wrote many 
poems, some of which appeared in ‘ Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine.’ Her only separate publica- 
tion was a translation of Biirger’s ‘ Leonora,’ 
published in 1847, 


[Personal knowledge.] dig AERTS 


CAMERON, LUCY LYTTELTON 
(1781-1858), writer of religious tales for 
children, was born 29 April 1781, at Stan- 
ford-on-Teme, Worcestershire, of which place 
her father, George Butt, D.D. [q. v.], was the 
vicar. Her mother was Martha Sherwood, 
daughter ofa London silk merchant. Mrs. Ca- 
meron was the youngest of three children— 
John Marten, Mary Martha (the well-known 
authoress, Mrs. Sherwood [q. v.]), and Lucy 
Lyttelton. She took her baptismal name 
from her godmother, Lady Lucy Fortescue 
Lyttelton, daughter of George, the first lord 
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Lyttelton—‘ the good lord ’—who married 
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- Viscount Valentia, afterwards Earl Mount- | 


norris, On Dr, Butt’s death, in 1795, Mrs. 


Butt and her two daughters went to live at | 


Bridgnorth. 

Mrs. Cameron’s early education was con- 
ducted by her parents. She was a precocious 
child, beginning Latin at seven years of age, 
mastering French so as to be able to write 
and think in it with almost the same facility 
as in English, and afterwards studying Italian 
and Greek. She speaks at a later period of 
having finished reading the ‘Iliad.’ At eleven 
years of age she went to school at Reading, 
where she continued till she was sixteen, 
From her earliest years she had the advantage 
of intercourse with cultivated and intellectual 
society. Gerrard Andrewes [q. v.], dean of 
Canterbury and rector of St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly, was a connection by marriage, and on 
her visit to his rectory she was introduced to 
London society of the best kind, making the 


Humphry Davy, then only known as‘a young 
man of promise.’ Visiting Bristol, she was in- 
troduced to Mrs. Hannah More, Miss Galton 
(afterwards Mrs. Schimmelpenninck), and 
other members of the literary coteries of that 
city. In 1806 she married the Rey. C. R. 
Cameron, of Christ Church, Oxford, the eldest 
son of Dr. Cameron (of the Lochiel family), 
a celebrated physician at Worcester. Shortly 
after her marriage her husband was appointed 
to a church at Donnington Wood, in the 
parish of Lilleshall, Shropshire, recently built 
on the estate of Lord Stafford for the colliers 
of the district, their residence being at Sneds- 
hill, Here she and her husband remained for 
twenty-five years, devoting themselves with 
unremitting labour, and with the happiest 
results, to the moral and spiritual improve- 
ment of their rude parishioners. While at 
Snedshill she became the mother of twelve 
children, the greater part of whom died before 
her. In 1831 Mr. Cameron accepted the 
living of Swaby, near Alford, in Lincolnshire, 
but continued to reside at Snedshill, serving 
his old parish as curate till 1836, when he 
moved to Louth, and finally, on the comple- 
tion of a rectory, settled at Swaby in 1839, 
While visiting the Lakes, in 1856, Mrs. 
Cameron was surprised by a storm on Ulles- 
water, and caught a cold from which she 
never recovered, and died on 6 Sept. 1858, 
and was buried at Swaby. Mrs. Cameron’s 
life was the quiet, laborious, unpretending 
one of a clergyman’s wife, and the devoted 
mother of a large family. Her fame rests on 
her religious tales and allegories, written 
chiefly for the young. Of these Dr. Arnold 
was a warm admirer. He writes: ‘The 


| 
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knowledge and the love of Christ can no- 
where be more readily gained by young 
children than from some of the short stories 
of Mrs. Cameron, such as “Amelia,” the 
“Two Lambs,” the “ Flower Pot”’ (ARNOLD, 
Sermons,i.45). She commenced authorship 
at an early age. ‘Margaret White’ was 
written when she was only seventeen, and 


_she continued her literary work more or less 
_ all through her life, 


The ‘Two Lambs’ was 
written in 1803, but not published till 1827. 
In 1816 she began to compose penny books 
for the poor and ignorant. Her stories were 


often based on real events, and describe the 


scenes with which she was familiar, to which 
the naturalness and graphic power which form 


the charm of her simple stories are mainly 


due. Mrs. Cameron’s fame as a writer has 
been rather overshadowed by that of her elder 
sister, Mrs. Sherwood. The younger sister’s 


| writings are often attributed to the elder, and 
| Mrs. Cameron, who is in some respects the 
acquaintance of Elizabeth Carter [q. v.] and | 


better authoress, is consequently less known 
than she deserves to be. She wrote rapidly. 
One of her best known little books, ‘The Raven 
and the Dove,’ occupied her only four hours. 
A complete list of Mrs. Cameron’s publica- 
tions is prefixed to the second edition of her 
life, by her son, the Rev. G. T. Cameron. 
Besides those already mentioned, the best 
known are ‘Emma and her Nurse,’ ‘ Martin 
and his Two Sunday Scholars, ‘The Bright 
Shilling,’ and ‘The Pink Tippet.’ 

[Memoir by the Rey. G. T. Cameron, 1862 (2nd 
edit. 1873); Autobiography of Mrs. Sherwood.] 

E, V. 

CAMERON, RICHARD (d. 1680), co- 
venanting leader, was born at Falkland in 
Fife. He was at first schoolmaster and pre- 
centor in the parish church, which had then 
an episcopal incumbent, but having gone to 
hear some of the field preachers, he was 
powerfully impressed by their sermons, and 
was won over to their side. Cameron now 
espoused the cause of the most advanced 
section of the presbyterians, holding that 
those who had accepted the ‘indulgence’ 
had sinned very heinously, and that their 
fellowship was to be utterly shunned. His 
strong views on this point made him unaccep- 
table to Sir Walter and Lady Scott of Har- 
den, in whose family he had been tutor for 
a time. Cameron had received no university 
training, but, having a gift of natural and 
persuasive eloquence, he was considered by 
John Welsh, Gabriel Semple, and other 
leading field preachers to have a call to the 
office of preacher, and was licensed by them 
accordingly. In Annandale and Clydesdale 
hundreds and thousands hung upon his 
lips, and, moved by his tender and melting 
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appeals, ‘fell into a great weeping.’ In 1678 
he went to Holland, where many like-minded 
men were in banishment, and in his absence 
a new indulgence was proclaimed which many 
accepted. Returning in 1680, he found very 
few ministers to share his views. Among the 
few were Donald Cargill and Thomas Dou- 
glas, who met with him several times to form 
a public declaration and testimony as to 
the state of the church. What is commonly 
called the Sanquhar declaration followed, so 
named from the town of Sanquhar, where it 
was published. It disowned the authority 
of Charles II, and declared war against 
him. It disowned likewise the Duke of 
York and his right to succeed to the throne. 
Substantially this was the very basis on 
which, a few years after, the revolution was 
effected. The work of but a handful of poor 
men, it had little effect, except to embitter 
the spirit of opposition, and set a price of 
5,000 merks on the head of Cameron, and 
3,000 on those of Donald Cargill and Thomas 
Douglas. For afew weeks, notwithstanding, 
Cameron, now accompanied by a small body 
of armed men, went on preaching here and 
there, and uttering very strong predictions 
against all who should favour the royal in- 
dulgence. On 22 July 1680 his party was 
surprised by a body of royal troops who came 
upon them at a place called Ayrsmoss or 
Airdsmoss, in the parish of Auchinleck in 
Ayrshire. The Cameronians resolved to re- 
ceive the charge, Cameron having thrice 
prayed ‘ Lord, spare the green and take the 
ripe,’ but notwithstanding their great valour, 
they were overpowered by superior numbers 
and mostly cut to pieces; Cameron and his 
brother were among the slain. The preacher’s 
head and hands were cut off, and by order of 
the council were fixed to the Nether Bow gate 
in Edinburgh. 

After his death the name of Cameron, 
though cherished with a kind of holy reve- 
rence by his friends, was very often applied 
vaguely by enemies to all sects or bodies 
who held advanced or unusual opinions, In 
particular it used to be given to the ‘re- 
formed presbyterians ’ who would not accept 
the settlement of church and state under 
William and Mary. It ought to be added 
that the ‘reformed presbyterians’ decline the 
term ‘Cameronian,’ although to this day it 
is applied to them in popular use in Ireland, 
Scotland, and the United States. 

[Biographia Presbyteriana, vol. i.; Howie's 
Scots Worthies; Wodrow’s History of the Suffer- 
ings of the Church of Scotland ; Grub’s Eccles, 
Hist. of Scotland, vol. iii.; McCrie’s Story of the 
Scottish Church ; Herzog and Schaff’s Encyclo- 
peedia, art, ‘Cameronians,’] W. G. B. 
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CAMERON, WILLIAM (1751-1811), 
Scotch poet, was born in 1751, and educated 
at Marischal College, Aberdeen, where he was 
a pupil of Dr. Beattie [q. v.] Having been 
licensed a preacher of the church of Scotland, 
he was ordained minister of the parish of 
Kirknewton, Midlothian, on 17 Aug. 1786. 
Along with the Rev. John Logan and Dr. 
John Morrison, he assisted in preparing the 
collection of ‘ Paraphrases’ from Scripture 
for the use of the church of Scotland, and he 
wrote for the collection Paraphrases XIV and 
XVII. On the occasion of the restoration of 
the forfeited estates in the highlands, he 
wrote a congratulatory song, ‘As o’er the 
Highland Hills I hied,’ which was inserted 
in Johnson’s ‘Museum’ adapted to the old 
air, ‘The Haughs o’ Cromdale.’ He was also 
the author of a ‘Collection of Poems,’ pub- 
lished anonymously, 1790; ‘The Abuse of 
Civil and Religious Liberty,’ a sermon, 1793 ; 
‘Ode on Lochiel’s Birthday,’ 1796; ‘A Re- 
view of the French Revolution,’ 1802; ‘Poems 
on several Occasions,’ 1813; and the account 
of the parish of Kirknewton in Sinclair's 
‘Statistical Account.’ His poems are for the 
most part of a moral and didactic character. 
He died on 17 Nov. 1811. 

[New Statistical Account of Scotland, i. 441; 
Scots Magazine, lxxiv. 79; Forbes’s Life of 
Beattie, i. 375 ; Rogers’s Scottish Minstrel, i. 34— 
38 ; Hew Scott’s Fasti Eccles. Scot. i. 143-4.] 

{hyd dab. 


CAMIDGE, JOHN, theelder (1735-1803), 
organist and composer, was born at York in 
1735. His early musical education was ob- 
tained as a chorister of York Minster under 
Dr. Nares, to whom he was articled for seven 
years, after which he studied in London under 
Dr. Greene, and received some lessons from 
Handel, On his return to Yorkshire, Camidge 
became a candidate for the post of organist 
at Doncaster parish church, but the Dean of 
York hearing him play offered him the ap- 


| pointment of organist to York Minster, where 


he entered upon his duties on 31 Jan. 1756. 
Camidge was the first cathedral organist to 
introduce into the service, as anthems, selec- 
tions from Handel’s oratorios, an innovation 
which at the time was thought very bold, as 
the style of Handel’s music was considered 
too secular for performance in churches. He 
was a florid and brilliant organ-player, and 
his extempore performances were celebrated. 
Camidge remained at York all his life. His 
wife was a Miss Mills, daughter of the chap- 
ter registrar, by whom he had a son Matthew 
[q. vet He resigned his organistship 11 Nov. 
1799, and died 25 April 1803. 

{Authorities as under Joun Camipcr the 
younger. ] We Bass 
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CAMIDGE, JOHN, the younger (1790- 
1859), organist and composer, grandson of 
John Camidge the elder [q. v.] was born at 
Yorkin 1790. He received his musical educa- 
tion from his father, Matthew Camidge [q. v.], 
and in 1812 graduated at Cambridge as Mus. 
Bac., taking his doctor's degree in 1819, About 
1825 he published a volume of cathedral music 
of his composition, and he also adapted much 
classical music for use in the Anglican service, 
but he was principally known as a masterly 
executant. From his youth up he played on 
the organ at York Minster, and was retained 
at a high salary by the dean and chapter as 
assistant to his father. After the fire in the 
cathedral in 1829, Camidge devoted much 
attention to the construction of the magni- 
ficent new organ, which for many years was 
one of the finest in the world, and which was 
mainly built under his direction. On his 
father’s retirement he was appointed organist 
of the cathedral (15 Oct. 1842), a post he 
held until his death, which took place at 
Gray’s Court, Chapter House Street, York, 
29 Sept. 1859. On 28 Nov. 1848 he became 
paralysed while playing the evening service, 
and never afterwards touched the organ. 
Camidge left one daughter and three sons, 
Charles, John, and Thomas Simpson. The 
two latter followed their father’s profession, 
Mr. T. S. Camidge, now (1886) organist 
of Hexham Abbey, having acted as his de- 
puty at York from 1848 until his death, A 
son of Mr. T.S. Camidge is now organist 
of Beverley Minster, the fifth generation of 
organists which this remarkable family has 
produced. 

[Chapter Records of York Minster, communi- 
cated by Mr. C. W. Thiselton; Grove’s Dict. of 
Music, i. 300; Gent. Mag. xxvi. 92, lxxiii. 484 ; 
Musical World for 1 Oct. 1859; information 
from Mr. T. S. Camidge.] W. B.S. 


CAMIDGE, MATTHEW (1758-1844), 
organist and composer, son of John Camidge 
the elder [q. v.], was born at York in 1758. 
At an early age he became a chorister of the 
Chapel Royal, where he was educated by his 
father’s old master, Dr. Nares. On his re- 
turn to York he became assistant to his father. 
He is said to have been the first to teach the 
cathedral choristers to sing from notes ; pre- 
viously all the services had been learnt by 
ear. The two Camidges also originated the 
York musical festivals, beginning with a per- 
formance, on asmall scale, of Handel’s ‘ Mes- 
siah’ at the Belfry church, which led to ora- 
torios being given with orchestral accom- 

animents in the minster. i 
tion of John Camidge, Matthew was appointed 
his successor as organist (11 Noy. 1799), a 
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On the resigna- | 
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post he held until his retirement, 8 Oct. 1842. 
He published a considerable quantity of mu- 
sic for the harpsichord, organ, and piano, 
besides a collection of psalm tunes, a ‘ Method 
of Instruction in Musick by Questions and 
Answers,’ and some church music. Camidge 
was married to a niece of Sheriff Atkinson 
of York, by whom he had three sons; two 
took orders, and became respectively vicar of 
Wakefield and canon of York, and chaplain 
at Moscow and Cronstadt, and the third [see 
CaMInGE, JoHN, the younger] succeeded his 
father as organist of York. Camidge died 
23 Oct. 1844, aged eighty-six. 

[Authorities as under Jonn Camrpce the 
younger. | W. B.S. 


CAMM, ANNE (1627-1705), quakeress, 
daughter of Richard Newby, was born at 
Kendal, Westmoreland, in 1627. Her pa- 
rents sent her, when thirteen years old, to 
London that, under the care of an aunt, she 
might perfect her education. During her resi- 
dence in London she connected herself with 
some sect of puritans. At the end of seven 
years she returned to Kendal and joined a 
company of ‘seekers,’ part of whose worship 
consisted in sitting in silence. At these 
meetings she became acquainted with John 
Audland, whom she married in 1650, and by 
whom she had ason. Audland and his wife 
attended a meeting at Fairbank in 1652, which 
was conducted by George Fox; both joined 
the quakers, and were chosen preachers. 
Mrs, Audland’s first ministerial work lay in 
the county of Durham, and at Auckland she 
was arrested for preaching and sent to gaol, 
but she continued her discourse from the win- 
dows of her prison. She seems to have been 
discharged the same night. During 1653 she 
was illtreated and arrested at Banbury on a 
charge of blasphemy. She was tried at the 
assizes for having affirmed that ‘God did not 
live,’ a perversion of the quotation she ac- 
knowledged to having used, viz. ‘ Though 
they say the Lord liveth, surely they swear 
falsely’ (Jer. v. 2). The jury returned a 
verdict that she had been guilty of misde- 
meanour only, which, forming no part of the 
indictment, amounted to a verdict of ac- 
quittal; but the judge refused to liberate her 
unless she found bond for good behaviour. 
This she refused to give. She was committed 
to a prison partly underground, destitute of 
any means of heating, and through which ran 
the common séwer. She was liberated after 
eight months, and then seems to have con- 
stantly accompanied her husband on his 
preaching expeditions till his death in 1663. 
She remained a widow for two or three years, 
when she married Thomas Camm [q. v.], by 


Camm 
whom she had a daughter, and with whom 
shelived happily for nearly forty years. After 
her second marriage she does not appear to 
have been much molested. She died after a 
short illness in 1705. It seems to have been 
owing to her efforts that quakerism obtained 
the firm hold it once had in Oxfordshire. 
Her only work, ‘ Anne Camm, her Testimony 
concerning John Audland, her late Husband,’ 
printed in 1681, was exceedingly popular 
among the early Friends. 


[A Brief Account of her is given in the 
Friends’ Library, vol. i., Philadelphia; see also 
Besse’s Sufferings and Fox’s Journal of his Life, 
Travels, &c.] ARCA: 


CAMM, JOHN (1604 ?-1656), quaker, 
was born at Camsgill, near Kendal, West- 
moreland, and was a man of good birth, tole- 
rable education, and considerable property. 
When comparatively young he left the na- 
tional church and established a small religious 
society. About 1652, after hearing George 
Fox preach at Kendal, he embraced quaker- 
ism. Hespeedily becamea preacher, although, 
according to Thomas Camm’s ‘Testimony,’ it 
involved the renunciation of brilliant pro- 
spects. In]654heand Francis Howgill visited 
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London, wherehe attempted to founda quaker | 


society. The principal object of their jour- 
ney, however, was to ‘declare the message 
of the Lord to Oliver Cromwell, then called 
Protector,’ infavour of toleration. They were 
received very courteously, but Cromwell, 
supposing them to require the assistance of 
the law, gave them no encouragement. An 
interesting letter which Camm wrote to un- 
deceive the Protector is still extant. After 
revisiting the north Camm spent a consider- 
able time in London, and in 1654, in company 
with John Audland, visited Bristol. It is 
said that they were favourably received by 
the inhabitants until the clergy incited a 
mob to illtreat them and the magistrates to 
issue a warrant for their apprehension. No- 
thing further is known of Camm till 1656, 
when a letter records that he was residing at 
Preston Patrick, near Kendal. During the 
same year he again visited Bristol. He was 
a man of weakly constitution, and he is said 
to have been usually obliged to take his son 
Thomas [q. v.| to wait on him. His bodily 
ailments rapidly increased, and, according to 
the register preserved at Devonshire House, 
Bishopsgate, he died of consumption at the 
end of this year(1656). ThomasCamn, in his 
‘Testimony,’ written in 1680, says he died in 
1665, and the same date is given in Whiting’s 
‘Catalogue.’ Camm wasan untiring ministcr, 
and an amiable, simple-minded man, Al- 
though his literary ability was small and his 
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— 


style clumsy and obscure, his works were 
highly esteemed. ; 

Camm’s most important works are: 1. ‘This 
is the Word of the Lord which John Camm 
and Francis Howgill was moved to declare 
and write to Oliver Cromwell, who is named 
Lord Protector, shewing the cause why they 
came to speak with him, .. 21654. 2. ‘A 
True Discovery of the Ignorance, Blindness, 
and Darkness of ... Magistrates, .. .’ J.C. 
attributed to Camm, 1654. 3. ‘Some Par- 
ticulars concerning the Law sent to Oliver 
Cromwell, ” 1654 (reprinted 1655). 
4, ‘The Memory of the Righteous revived, 
being a brief collection of the Books and 
Written Epistles of John Camm and John 
Audland, . . .” 1689. 


[Brief Lives of Camm are to be found in Tuke’s 
Biog. Notices of Friends, and in the Friends’ Li- 
brary, Philadelphia, 1841; the foundation for 
both is Thomas Camm’s Testimony, 1680. A full 
description of his writings is given in Smith’s 
Catalogue of Friends’ Books, i. 376; see also 
Sewel’s History of the Rise, &c., of the Society 
of Friends. ] AGE Cams 


CAMM, THOMAS (1641-1707), quaker, 
was born at Camsgill, Westmoreland, in 1641, 
and was the son of John Camm [q. v.] As 
both his parents were quakers, he was edu- 
cated in their faith, and when very young be- 
came one of its ministers. In 1674 he was 
sued by John Ormrod, vicar of Burton, near 
Kendal, for small tithes, and in default of 
payment was imprisoned for three years. In 
1678 a magistrate broke up a meeting of 
quakers held at Ackmonthwaite, committed 
several Friends to prison, and also seems to 
have fined them, for Camm, who had been 
the preacher at the meeting, lost nine head 
of cattle and fifty-five sheep. Shortly after 
this another distraint was made upon his pro- 
perty by warrant from thesame justice. Some- 
what later he was imprisoned for nearly six 
years in Appleby gaol, probably for some of- 
fenceagainst the Conventicle Act. Camm did 
much to prevent the growth of the schisms 
to which quakerism at that time was liable. 
He continued his preaching expeditions till 
he was advanced in years, died after a short 
illness in 1707, and was buried in the Friends’ 
burial-ground at Park End, near Camsgill. 

Camm wrote considerably, and his works 
were fairly popular among the early Friends, 
but they are now utterly forgotten; a full 
list is given in Joseph Smith’s ‘ Catalogue of 
Friends’ Books.’ The most important are: 
1, ‘The Line of Truth and True Judgement 
stretched over the heads of Falsehood and 
Deceit . . .’ 1684. 2. ‘The Admirable and 


| Glorious Appearance of the Eternal God, 
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» 71684, 38. ‘Thomas Camm’s Testimony 
concerning John Camm and John Audland,’ 
1689. 4. ‘A Testimony to the fulfilling the 
Promise of God relating to . . . prophetesses, 
.. ” 1689. 5. ‘An Old Apostate justly ex- 
posed,’ 1698. 6. ‘Truth prevailing against 
Reason, .. .” 1706. 7. ‘A Lying Tongue 
reproved, . . .’ 1708. 


_ [A short account of Thomas Camm is given 
in the Friends’ Library, vol. i. (Philadelphia, 
1841); see also Swarthmore MSS., Besse’s Suf- 
ferings.] A. C. B. 


CAMMIN, Sarnr. [See Carmry.] 
CAMOCKH, GEORGE (1666 ?-1722 P), 


captain in the royal navy, renegade, and | 


admiral in the service of Spain, descended 
from an Essex family, was a native of Ireland. 


According to his own statements in numerous | 


memorials to the admiralty (1699-1702), he 


entered the navy in or about 1682, and, having | 


served five years ‘in his minority ’ and three 
years as a midshipman, was in 1690 ‘ made 
a lieutenant by the lords of the admiralty 
for boarding a cat that was laden with masts 
for his majesty’s ships, then riding at Cow 
and Calf in Norway, with a French privateer 
of 12 guns lashed on board her, which ship 
I brought safe to England.’ He was afterwards 
appointed to the Lion of 60 guns, and in her 
was present, probably at the battle of Beachy 
Head, certainly at the battle of Barfleur; 
in command of the Lion’s boats he was ac- 
tively engaged in burning the French ships 
at La Hogue, and claimed to have personally 
set fire to a three-decker, in which service he 
was wounded. On 13 March 1692-3 he was 
appointed first lieutenant of the Loyal Mer- 
chant, one of the fleet which went to the 
Mediterranean with Sir George Rooke [q. v.] 
In 1695 he was appointed to command the 
Owner’s Goodwill fireship, and in December 
was promoted to the Intelligence brigantine, 
in which vessels he took part in the several 
bombardments of Calais. In December 1697 
the Intelligence was put out of commission, 
and Camocke was for some time in very em- 
barrassed circumstances. In May and June 
1699 he repeatedly memorialised the ad- 
miralty, and on 28 June was appointed as 
first lieutenant of one of the guardships at 
Portsmouth (Admiralty Minutes). After all, 
these ships were not commissioned, and on 
5 Sept. Camocke again appealed to the lords 
of the admiralty, praying that, ‘ after serving 
his Majesty all my hfe, I may not have my 
bread to seek in another service.’ 

On 11 Sept. he was appointed to the 
Bonetta sloop, which he commanded, in the 
North Sea and afterwards on the north coast 
of Ireland, till June 1702, when, after several 
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Camocke 
more memorials, he was advanced to post 
rank and the command of the Speedwell 
frigate. This command he held for the next 
eight years, being employed for the most 
part on the coast of Ireland, and in success- 
ful cruising against the enemy’s privateers. 
In the spring of 1711 he was appointed to 
the Monck of 60 guns, which he commanded 
on the same station, and in which he was 
again fortunate in capturing some trouble- 
some privateers. On 9 May 1712, having 
put into Kinsale, he wrote thence on some 
fancied slight that he had been ‘twenty 
ears used ill by the whigs,’ and added that 
e had ‘the honour of a promise of being 
vice-admiral in the Tsar of Muscovy’s ser- 
vice, which I shall accept of, if my rank is 
taken from me here’ (Home Office Records 
(Admiralty), No. 28). 

In the following February, still in the 
Monck, he was sent out to the Mediterranean, 
and, being at Palermo in the early months 
of 1714, received an order from Sir John 
Jennings, the commander-in-chief, to go to 
Port Mahon, take on board a number of 
soldiers and convey them to England. In- 
stead of doing so, he, on his own responsi- 
bility, undertook to carry and convoy the 
Spanish army from Palermo to Alicant, 
whence he himself visited Madrid. A fter- 
wards, having taken on board the English 
soldiers at Port Mahon, on his way home he 
put into Cadiz, and again into Lisbon. For 
these several acts in violation of duty he was 
suspended and called on for an explanation, 
and his explanation being unsatisfactory, he 
was told that his suspension would be con- 
tinued until he was cleared by a court- 
martial. 

On 18 Jan. 1714-15 he wrote to the secre- 
tary of the admiralty, from Hornchurch, 
Essex, stating his case at considerable length, 
alleging also that the late queen had approved 
of his conduct, and had given orders for the 
suspension to be taken off. He therefore 
declined the offer of a court-martial, choosing 
rather to leave the matter in the hands of 
their lordships. ‘Whenever,’ he added, ‘it 
shall please their lordships to put it in my 
power to show my zeal for his majesty King 
George’s service, there is not a person in my 
rank or station that will, with the highest 
obedience and duty, take more care to acquit 
himself. The admiralty reply was an official 
notification that he was struck out of the 
list of captains. fas 

Three years later he was a rear-admiral in 
the Spanish navy, and held a junior command 
in the fleet which was destroyed by Sir 
George Byng [q. v.] off Cape Passaro on 
31 July 1718, but he made his escape and 
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got back to Messina. On 15 Aug. Byng 
wrote to Craggs: ‘Captain Camocke is, as 
you have been informed, rear-admiral in the 
Spanish service, but ran early. Before your 
letter came to me I had given the very orders 
relating to him that you send; for when my 
first captain went ashore at Messina from 
me to the Spanish general, I ordered him 
not to suffer Camocke to be in the room, not 
to speak to him, nor receive any message 
from him, not thinking it fit to treat or have 
any correspondence with rebels,’ Notwith- 
standing this refusal of Byng’s to hold any 
intercourse with the traitor, Camocke had 
the insolence to write, offering him, in the 
name of King James, 100,000/. and the title 
of Duke of Albemarle if he would take the 
fleet into Messina or any Spanish port. To 
Captain Walton he wrote a similar letter 
(22 Dec. 1718), offering him 10,000/., a com- 
mission as admiral of the blue, and an Eng- 
lish peerage. 

But meantime Messina was closely block- 
aded. Several ships tried to get out, but were 
captured, and among them a small frigate 
in which, on 25 Jan. 1718-19, Camocke 
tried to run the blockade; she was taken on 
the 26th by the Royal Oak. Camocke, how- 
ever, escaped ‘ by taking in time to his boat, 


and got safe to Catania; but so frighted that | 


he never thought of anything, but left his 
king’s commission for being admiral of the 
white together with all his treasonable 
papers’ (Mathews to Byng, 2 Feb. 1718-19). 
He succeeded in getting back to Spain, but 
was no longer in favour, and was banished 
to Ceuta, where he is said to have died a 
few years later in the extreme of want and 
degradation. 

There has been a certain tendency to rank 
Camocke as a political martyr. From his 
being a native of Ireland, and from the date 
(falsely quoted as 12 Aug. 1714) of his 
leaving the English service, it has been com- 
monly taken for granted that he suffered for 
attachment to the house of Stuart. Criti- 
cally examined his conduct admits of no 
such excuse. He had served under both 
William and Anne, and had professed him- 
self ready to serve with ‘zeal’ and ‘the 
highest obedience’ under George: his attach- 
ment to the Stuart interest was called into 
being solely by his summary dismissal from 
the English service for gross breaches of dis- 
cipline and a suspicion of hiring his ship 
out to the service of a foreign prince. Al- 
ready, in 1712, as we have seen, he con- 
templated entering the service of Russia; 
and the necessary change of religion offered 
no stumbling-block to his accepting service 
in Spain in 1715, The best that can be said 
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for him is that, in 1715, Spain was not at 
war with England. 5 

Camocke’s name has been misspelt in 
different ways, Cammock being perhaps the 
most common. The spelling here given 1s 
that of his own signature. 


[Official Letters and other Documents in the 
Public Record Office; Corbett’s Expedition of the 
British Fleet to Sicily in the years 1718-19-20; 
Charnock’s Biog. Navalis, iii. 221.] J. K. L. 


CAMOYS, THOMAS pz, fifth baron 
(d. 1420), is said to have been the grandson 
of Ralph, the fourth baron, and to have suc- 
ceeded his uncle, John de Camoys, in 46 Ed- 
ward III (Nicotas). According to Dugdale, 
he served in several expeditions during the 
early years of Richard I, notably under his 
cousin, William, lord Latimer (1 Rich. IT), 
who bequeathed him the manor of Wodeton 
(Test. Vet. i. 108), and in John of Gaunt’s 
expeditions against Scotland and Castile in 
1385 and 1386 (Rymmr, vii. 475, 499). He 
next appears as one of the favourites of 
Richard II, from whose court he was removed 
in 1388, at the instance of the Duke of 
Gloucester and the Earl of Derby (Kyyeurten, 
2705; Cap@RAve, 249). In 1400 he manned 
a ship for service against the Scotch and the 
French, and next year was summoned to take 
up arms against Owen Glendower (RYMER, 
vill. 127; Nicotas, Proceedings and Ordi- 
nances, li. 56). A year or two later (June 
1403) he received a payment of 100J. for his 
expenses in conducting Henry IV’s intended 
bride, the Princess Joan, from Brittany to 
England (Drvon, Exchequer Issues, 293). In 
1404 he was called upon to defend the Isle of 
Wight against the threatened descent of the 
Count of St. Paul; and in November of the 
same year he was ordered to Calais, to treat 
with the Flemish ambassadors, but probably 
did not start till July 1405 (Rymer, viii. 
375-6, 378). In December 1406 he signed 
Henry IV’s deed regulating the succession to 
the crown (ib. 462), and, perhaps earlier in 
the same year, was sent with Henry Beaufort, 
bishop of Winchester, to treat with France 
(DuepaLE; Rymer, viii. 482). In 1415 he 
accompanied Henry V on his French expe- 
dition (RyMzER, ix. 222), having previously 
been appointed a member of the committee 
for the trial of the Earl of Cambridge and 
Lord Scrope (Nicoras, Agincourt, 38), and 
commanded the left wing of the English 
army at Agincourt (Gesta Henrici Quinti, 
50). Next year he negotiated the tempo- 
rary exchange of the Dukes of Burgundy 
and Gloucester (25. p. 101), and was made a 
K.G, 23 April (Nicozas, Agincourt, 174). 
In 1417 he reviewed the muster of the earl 
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marshal’s men at ‘Thre Mynnes,’ near South- 
ampton. Two years later (March 1419) he 
was called upon to collect troops against the 
threatened invasion of the King of Leon and 
Castile; and in April of the same year he 
signed his name to the parole engagements 
of the captive Arthur of Brittany and Charles 
of Artois (Rrmmr, ix. 702,744-5). He was 
a ‘trier of petitions’ for Great Britain and 
Ireland in the October parliament of 1419 
(Camoys’ Claim, p. 27). According to Dug- 
dale he died on 28 March 1422; but the in- 
scription on his tomb at Trotton (figured in 
Datraway’s Sussex, vol. i. pt. ii. pp. 224-5) 
gives 28 March 1419, equivalent to 1420 in 
the new style, as seems probable from the 
date of Henry V’s inquisition writ (18 April 
1420), and is rendered certain by the evidence 
of the jurors, who state that he died on a 
Thursday, on which day of the week March 28 
fell in 1420 (Camoys’ Claim, p. 28). From 
the same inscription we learn that he was a 
knight of the Garter, and that his wife’s name 
was Elizabeth (cf. Cal. Ing. post Mort. iv. 
28). This Elizabeth is said to have been 
the daughter of the Earl of March and 
widow of Harry Hotspur, a theory which is 
rendered more probable by the appearance of 
the Mortimer arms on the tomb alluded to 
above. The name of a previous wife may 
possibly be preserved in the ‘ Margaret, late 
wife of Sir Thomas Camoys, Knt.,’ who was 
dead in April 1386 (Test. Vet. i. 122, with 
which, however, cf. the obscure passage in 
BLoMEFIELD’s Norfolk, v. 1196, and BuRKe’s 
Baronage, where the name of Baron Camoys’s 
first wife is given as Elizabeth). Camoys’s 
infant grandson, Hugh, appears to have in- 
herited his estates. On his death (August 
1426) the barony fell into abeyance till 1839, 
when it was renewed in favour of Thomas 
Stonor, sixth baron Camoys, who made good 
his descent from Margaret Camoys, sister of 
the above-mentioned Hugh (Camoys’ Claim, 
p. 83; Nicozas). Camoys was elected one 
of the knights of the shire for Surrey in 
7 Richard II (1383), but was excused from 
serving on the plea of being a banneret. From 
the same year till the time of his death he 
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was summoned to parliament (Dignity of a 
Peer, iv. 84a; Camoys’ Peerage Claim, p. 8, | 


&c.) 


[Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 768; Nicolas’s His- 
toric Peerage, ed. Courthope, 91; Rymer’s Fe- 
dera, vols. vii. viii. ix.; Issues of Exchequer, 
ed. Devon, 1837; Proceedings and Ordinances of 
the Privy Council, ed. Nicolas, ii. ; Gesta Henrici 
Quinti, ed. Williams for English Historical So- 
ciety, 50, 101, 270; Capgrave’s Chronicle of 
England, ed. Hingeston (Rolls Series), 249; 


Knyghton ap. Twysden’s Decem Scenes 
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2705; Dallaway’s History of Sussex, vol. i. pt. 
ll. pp. 217-25; Brayley’s History of Surrey, ed. 
Walford, iv. 206 ; Horsfield’s Sussex, i. 222, ii. 
90; Blomefield’s Norfolk, ed. Parkins, 1775; 
Woodward’s Hampshire, ii. 254; Manning and 
Bray’s Surrey, ii. 149; Banks’s Extinct Peerage, 
251; Nicolas’s Battle of Agincourt; Collins’s 
Peerage, ed. Brydges, ii. 272-3; Nicolas’s Testa- 
menta Vetusta, i. 108, 122; Calendarium Inqui- 
sitionum post Mortem, iii. 318, &c., iv. 58, 107; 
Camoys Peerage Claim, published by order of 
the House of Lords, 1838; Report on the Dignity 
of a Peer (House of Lords), iv.] T. A.A 


CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER (d. 1608), 
bishop of Brechin, son of Campbell of Ard- 
kinglass, Argyllshire, received through the 
recommendation of his kinsman, the Karl of 
Argyll, while still a boy, a grant from Mary 
Queen of Scots of the see of Brechin, of which 
he was the first protestant bishop. He was 
endowed with all the patronage formerly be- 
longing to the bishops of Brechin (Reg. Priv. 
Sig.) The boy bishop was never consecrated, 
nor did he attempt to exercise any episcopal 
functions. According to Keith (Catalogue 
of Scottish Bishops, 1755, p. 98) the only 
use he made of his position was to alienate 
the greater part of the lands and tithes be- 
longing to the see in favour of the Earl of 
Argyll, leaving barely sufficient for the sup- 
port of a minister for the city of Brechin. 
This alienation was confirmed by parliament. 
In May 1567 he obtained a license from the 
queen to leave the realm for seven years, but 
his name appears on the list of those who 
personally attended the convention of Perth 
in 1569. In the ‘ Book of Assumption’ the 
bishop is mentioned as being at the schools at 
Geneva in January 1573-4 (Kuirs, History, 
&c., p. 507, and App. p. 181). After his re- 
turn to Scotland in the following July he for 
some time exercised the office of particular 
pastor at Brechin, retaining the title of bishop, 
but without exercising any episcopal autho- 
rity. In 1574 he complained to the general 
assembly that the Bishop of Dunkeld had al- 


| leged that he had been compelled by the Earl 


of Argyll ‘to give out pensions,’ which he con- 
sidered a slander. He was also present at the 
general assemblies of 1575 and 1576. In 1580 
he and several other bishops were summoned 
to appear before the next general assembly to 
answer charges of having alienated the lands 
of their benefices, and in 1582 Campbell was 


' directed by the general assembly to appear be- 


fore the presbytery of Dundee to account for 
various negligences in the performance of the 


| duties of his office. The process against him 


was duly produced to the general assembly 
in 1588, but there is no record of any further 
steps having been taken. He continued to 
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sit in parliament on the spiritual side until 
his death, which took place in 1608. Keith 
gives the date as 1606, but the records of the 
Edinburgh Commissary Court (quoted by 
M‘Crie) refer his death to February 1608. 


The deed appointing him to the bishopric of | 


Brechin is printed in the ‘Registrum Epi- 
scopatus de Brechin’ (Bannatyne Club). 
[Anderson’s Scottish Nation, p. 369; Regis- 
trum Episcopatus de Brechin (Bannatyne Club), 
1850; Keith’s Catalogue of Scottish Bishops, 
1824; Acts of the General Assembly, &c, MDLx.— 
mpcxvil. (Bannatyne Club) ; M ‘Crie’s Life of An- 
drew Melville ; Stephens’s History of the Church 
of Scotland, 1843, 1. 157.] mia Ee 


CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER, second 
Eart or Marcumont (1675-1740), was the 
eldest surviving son of Sir Patrick Hume 


of Polwarth, first earl of Marchmont, and | 


his wife, Grizel, daughter of Sir Thomas Ker 
of Cavers. In his boyhood he shared his fa- 
ther’s exile in Holland, with the other mem- 
bers of the family. He spent two or three 
years at the university of Utrecht, where he 
made a special study of civil law, being in- 
tended to follow the legal profession. On 
25 July 1696 he was admitted to the Faculty 
of Advocates, and on 29 July 1697 married 
Margaret, daughter and heiress of Sir George 
Campbell of Cessnock, Ayrshire. He was 
afterwards knighted by the style of Sir 
Alexander Campbell of Cessnock. On 16 Oct. 
1704 he was appointed an ordinary lord of 
session, in the place of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, Lord Aberuchill, and took his seat on 
the bench on 7 Noy. as Lord Cessnock. In 
April 1706 he was returned as one of the 
members for Berwickshire, and accordingly 
sat in the last Scotch parliament which met 
for its final session in the following October. 
He zealously supported the union, and took 
an active share in the work of the sub-com- 
mittee, to which the articles of the union 
were referred. In 1710 his eldest brother, 
Lord Polwarth, died, and in 1712 he went 
to Hanover, where he entered into corre- 
spondence with the electoral family, and was 
the means of contradicting the report which 
had been eagerly circulated, that the elector 
was indifferent to the succession to the Eng- 
lish throne. In 1714 Campbell resigned his 
seat on the bench in favour of his younger 
brother, Sir Andrew Hume of Kimmerghame. 
He was made lord-lieutenant of Berwick- 
shire in 1715, and at the breaking out of the 
rebellion raised four hundred of the Berwick- 
shire militia in defence of the Hanoverian 
guccession. 

In the same year he was appointed am- 
bassador to the court of Copenhagen, where 
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he remained until the spring of 1721, andin 


December 1716 he received the further ap- 
pointment of lord clerk register of Scot- 
land. In January 1722 he was nominated one 
of the British ambassadors to the congress 
at Cambray. On the death of his father on 
1 Aug. 1724 he succeeded to the earldom, 
and on 10 March in the following year was 
invested, at Cambray, by Lord Whitworth, 
with the order of the Thistle. In 1726 he 
was sworn a member of the English privy 
council, and in 1727 was elected one of the 
Scotch representative peers. In 1733, with 
other Scotch nobles, he joined in the opposi- 
tion to Sir Robert Walpole’s excise scheme 
in the hope that by joining forces with the 
English opposition Lord Islay’s government 
of Scotland might be overthrown. 

Though the bill was dropped, those who 
had opposed it were not forgotten by Wal- 
pole, and in May 1733 Marchmont was dis- 
missed from his office of lord clerk register. 
In the following year he was not re-elected 
as arepresentative peer. He took an active 
part in the attempt to criminate the govern- 
ment for interference in the election of the 
Scotch peers, which, however, was not suc- 
cessful. He died in London on 27 Feb. 1740, 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age, and was 
buried on 17 March in the Canongate church- 
yard, Edinburgh. By his wife, Margaret, 
he had a family of four sons and four 
daughters. He was succeeded by his third 
son, Hugh [see Humn, Hueu, third and 
last EArt oF Marcumont], through whose 
daughter, Lady Diana, the barony of Pol- 
warth descended to her son, Hugh Scott of 
Harden. 

{Marchmont Papers, edited by Sir G. Rose 
(1831), vols. i. and ii.; Sir R. Douglas’s Peerage 
of Scotland (1813), p. 182; Brunton and Haig’s 
Senators of the College of Justice (1832), pp. 
476,477; Nicolas’s Orders of Knighthood (1842), 
iii., T. 39, 41, 47, xxxii.; Scots Mag. 1740, ii. 94, 
99-101; Foster’s Scotch M.P.’s 45.] 

GiF. RB. B. 


CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER (1764- 
1824), musician and miscellaneous writer, 
born in 1764 at Tombea, Loch Lubnaig, and 
first educated at the grammar school, Callan- 
der, was the second son of a carpenter who, 
falling into straitened circumstances, removed 
to Edinburgh, where he died when Alexander 
was eleven years old. The family was sup- 
ported by John, the eldest son, afterwards 
a well-known Edinburgh character (John 
Campbell died 1795, was precentor at the 
Canongate church, and a friend of Burns; his 
picture appears thrice in Kay’s ‘ Portraits’), 
The two brothers were pupils of Tenducci, 
then a music teacher in Edinburgh, who helped 


Campbell 
to establish them both in his own profession. 
Campbell was appointed organist to an ‘ epi- 
scopalian chapel in the neighbourhood of 
Nicholson Street.’ He also gave lessons in 
singing. Among his pupils were the Scotts. 
But the lads had no taste for the subject ; the 
master had no patience. The result was that 
‘our neighbour, Lady Cunningham, sent to 
beg the boys might not all be flogged pre- 
cisely at the same hour, as, though she had 
no doubt the punishment was deserved, the 
noise of the concord was really dreadful’ 
(Notes to Scott’s Autobiography, in chap. i. of 
Locrnarr’s Life). While a teacher he pub- 
lished ‘ Twelve Songs set to Music’ (1785 ?) 
About this time he became engaged in a quar- 
rel with Kay, whom he ridiculed in a sketch. 
This procured him a place in Kay’s‘ Portraits,’ 
where he is represented turning a hand-organ 
while asses bray, a dog howls, a bagpipe is 
blown, and a saw sharpened as an accompa- 
niment (vol. ii. print 204). 

Campbell married twice at a comparatively 
early age. His second wife was the widow 
of Ranald Macdonald of Keppoch. Thinking 
that the connection thus formed might be 
useful in procuring an appointment, he re- 
signed his music teaching and studied medi- 
cine at the university of Edinburgh. Though 
in 1798 he announced ‘A Free and Impartial 
Inquiry into the Present State of Medical 
Knowledge’ (a work apparently never pub- 
lished), he does not seem to have practised 
his new profession, but to have devoted him- 
self to literary work. At this period he wrote 
‘Odes and Miscellaneous Poems, by a student 
of medicine at the university of Edinburgh’ 
(Edinburgh, 1796), and also published some 
drawings of highland scenery made on the 
spot. Campbell’s next work was ‘An Intro- 
duction to the History of Poetry in Scotland’ 
(Edinburgh, 1798). This contains a collec- 
tion of Scotch songs; it was illustrated by 
Dayid Allen, and dedicated to H. Fuseli. 
It is written in a curiously stilted style, but 
contains much information about contem- 
porary poets and poetasters. Though only 
ninety copies were printed, it excited some 
notice. L. T. Rosegarten supplements his 
translation (Liibeck and Leipzig, 1802) of T. 
Garnett’s ‘Tourin the Highlands,’ 1800, with 
information drawn from it. Rosegarten spe- 
cially commends the views therein expressed 
about Ossian, the authenticity of whose poem 
Campbell stoutly maintained. Campbell now 
produced‘ A Journey from Edinburgh through 
parts of North Britain (1802, new edition 
1811], with drawings made on the spot ’ by 
the writer. This is an interesting and even 
valuable picture of the state of many parts of 
the country et the beginning of the century. 
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It was followed by ‘The Grampians Desolate, 
a poem in six books’ (Edinburgh, 1804), 
More than half of this work, which is without 
literary merit, consists of notes. Its object 
was to call attention to the ‘ deplorable con- 
dition’ of the highlands, brought about by 
the introduction of sheep-farming. A melan- 
choly incident recorded in a note to page 11 
led to the establishment of the Edinburgh 
Destitute Sick Society. After some inter- 
val there appeared ‘ Albyn’s Anthology, ora 
select collection of the melodies and vocal 
poetry of Scotland, peculiar to Scotland and 
the Isles, hitherto unpublished’ (2 vols. Edin- 
burgh, 1816 and 1818). Campbell had pro- 
jected this work since 1790, but it was not 
till Henry Mackenzie, Walter Scott (who ob- 
tained the prince regent’s acceptance of the 
dedication of the book), and other Edin- 
burgh men of note, gave him their help that 
the project was carried out. A grant was 
obtained from the Highland Society, and the 
author travelled between eleven and twelve 
hundred miles in collecting materials (pre- 
face). Amoug the contributors of verse are 
Scott, Hogg, Jamieson, and Alexander Bos- 
well. In the ‘ Anthology’ (p. 66) Campbell 
claims the authorship of the well-known air 
usually joined to Tannahill’s ‘Gloomy Win- 
ter’s nou awa’;’ but the claim has been dis- 
puted (AnppRsoN, Scottish Nation). 

In the last years of his life Campbell fell 
into great poverty, and obtained his living 
chiefly by copying manuscripts for his old 
pupil Scott, though ‘ even from his patron he 
would take no more than he thought his ser- 
vices as a transcriber fairly earned.’ Scott, 
however, tells a half-pitiful story of a dinner 
which Archibald Constable gave to ‘his own 
circle of literary serfs, when ‘ poor Allister 
Campbell and another drudge of the same 
class’ ran a race for a new pair of breeches, 
which were there displayed ‘before the thread- 
bare rivals.’ Scott thought the picture might 
be highly coloured, and at any rate Constable 
bestowed on him ‘ many substantial benefits,’ 
as he gratefully acknowledges in a letter 
written the year before his death, which took 
place from an attack of apoplexy 15 May 
1824. His manuscripts were sold ‘under 
judicial authority.’ Among them was a tra- 
gedy, which was never published. Camp- 
bell was a warm-hearted and accomplished, 
though somewhat unpractical, man. Scott, 
who wrote an obituary notice of him in 
the ‘Edinburgh Weekly Journal,’ says that, 
though his acquirements were considerable, 
‘they did not reach that point of perfection 
which the public demand of those who expect 
to derive bread from the practice of the fine 
arts.’ 
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[Anderson’s Scottish Nation; Kay’s Original 
Portraits, vol. ii. new ed. Edinburgh, 1877; 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott; Thomas Constable’s 
Memoirof Archibald Constable, Edinburgh, 1873, 
ii. 236-7; Memoir of Robert Chambers, 12th ed. 
Edin. 1883, pp. 186-7. The works not mentioned 
in this article, but ascribed to Campbell in the 
Scottish Nation, the Bibliotheca Britannica, and 
even in thecontemporary Biographical Dictionary 
of Living Authors, 1816, p. 52, are not his, but, 
are the production of one or more other writers 
of the same name. Lockhart, who says Campbell 
was known at Abbotsford as the Dunnie-wassail, 
makes an apparently strange mistake in identi- 
fying him with the ‘litigious Highlander’ called 
Campbell, mentioned in Washington Irving’s 
Abbotsford and Newstead (conversation with 
Scott in 1817, note to chap. xxxvi. of Scott’s 
Life) ; R. Chambers’s Traditions of Edinburgh, 
p. 130.] F. W-t. 


CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER (1788- 
1866), founder of the ‘ Campbellites,’ eldest 
son of Thomas Campbell, schoolmaster and 
minister of the Secession church (1763-1854), 
by his marriage in June 1787 with Jane Cor- 
neigle, who died in 1835, was born near Bal- 
lymena, county Antrim, on 12 Sept. 1788, 
and, after a preliminary education at Market 
Hill and Newry, worked for several years as 
a day labourer on his father’s farm. After- 
wards he became an assistant in an academy 
conducted by his parent at Rich Hill, near 
Wewry. The father emigrated to the United 
States in April 1807, and in September of the 
following year, accompanied by his mother 
and the rest of the family, he embarked in the 
Hibernia for Philadelphia, but on 7 Oct. that 
vessel was wrecked on the island of Islay, 
and her passengers were landed in Scotland. 
Campbell’s mind being much impressed with 
the prospect of a speedy death, he resolved 
that, if his life were saved, he would spend 
his days in the ministry of the gospel. On 
8 Nov. 1808 he entered Glasgow University, 
where he pursued his studies until 3 July 
1809, when he again embarked and arrived 
safely in America. He almost immediately 
joined the Christian Association of Wash- 
ington, a sect which his father had established 
on 17 Aug. 1809 on the basis ‘ of the Bible 
alone, the sole creed of the church.” In this 


denomination he was licensed to preach the | 


gospel on 4 May 1811 at Brush Run Church, 
Washington county, and ordained on 1 Jan. 
1812. Having married on 2 March 1811 
Margaret, daughter of John Brown, and re- 
ceiving as her marriage portion a large farm, 
he declined to take any remuneration for his 
ministerial services, and supported himself 
and family throughout his life by labour on his 
own land. In after years he introduced fine- 


woolled merino and Saxon sheep; the experi- 
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ment proved successful, and he soon had a 
large and valuable flock. The Buffalo Semi- 
nary was opened by him in his own house in 
January 1818, an establishment for preparing 
young men to labour on behalf of the ‘ primi- 
tive gospel,’ but not answering his expecta- 
tions in this respect, it was given up in No- 
vember 1822. The word reverend was not 
used by him, but he frequently called himself 
Alexander Campbell, V.D.M.,i.e. Verbi Divini 
Minister. Having persuaded himself that im- 
mersion was the only proper mode of baptism, 
he and his family, in 1812, were, to use his 
own expression, ‘immersed into the christian 
faith.” After this the congregations with 
which he was connected in various parts of 
the country formed an alliance with the bap- 
tist denomination, with whom they remained 
in friendly intercourse for many years. He 
was always much engaged in preaching tours 
through several of the states. He had many 
public discussions on the subject of baptism, 
and finally, on 4 July 1823, commenced the 
issue of a publication called ‘The Christian 
Baptist,’ which ran to seven volumes, and was 
succeeded in January 1830 by ‘ The Millen- 
nial Harbinger,’ which became the recognised 
organ of hischurch. In these two works may 
be found a complete history of the ‘church 
reforms’ to which his father and himself for 
so many years devoted themselves. 

In 1826 he commenced a translation of the 
Greek Testament, which he compiled from 
the versions of Dr. George Campbell, Rev. 
James MacKnight, and Philip Doddridge, 
with much additional matter from his own 
readings. One object of this work was to ex- 
pound that the words baptist and baptism are 
not to be found inthe New Testament. The 
publication of this volume caused a complete 
disruption between his people and the baptist 
denomination. In the succeeding year his 
followers began to form themselves into a 
separate organisation, and uniting with other 
congregations in the western states, which 
were led by the Rev. W. B. Stone, founded a 
sect called variously the ‘ Church of the Dis- 
ciples,’ the ‘ Disciples of Christ,’ the ‘ Chris- 


_tians,’ or the ‘Church of Christ,’ but more 


commonly known as the ‘Campbellites.’ 
This denomination, which in 1872 was esti- 
mated to comprise 500,000 persons, extended 
into the states of Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky. Campbell added to his other 
arduous labours by inaugurating on 21 Oct. 
1841 Bethany College, an establishment 
chiefly intended for the education of school- 
masters and ministers; of this college he 
remained president till his death, when he 
endowed it with 10,000 dollars and a valu- 
able library of books. He visited Great 
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Britain in 1847, and while at Glasgow en- 
gaged in ananti-slavery debate. Some expres- 
sions which he then used caused the Rev. 
James Robertson to prefer a charge of libel 
against him, and to have him arrested on the 
lea that he was about to leave the country. 
$ imprisonment lasted ten days, when the 
warrant for his arrest was declared to be 
illegal, and ultimately a verdict was given 
in his favour. On his return to America 
he continued with great zeal his preaching 
and educational work, and died at Bethany, 
West Virginia, on 4 March 1866. His wife 
having died on 22 Oct. 1827, he, by her dying 
wish, married secondly, in 1828, Mrs. S. H. 
Bakewell. He wrote among others the fol- 
lowing works: 1. ‘ Debate on the Evidences 
of Christianity between Robert Owen and 
A. Campbell, 1829; another edition, 1839. 
2. ‘The Christian Baptist,’ edited by A. Camp- 
bell, 1885, 7vols. 3. ‘The Sacred Writings 
of the Apostles and Evangelists of Jesus 
Christ, commonly styled the New Testament. 
With prefaces by A. Campbell,’ 1835; another 
edition, 1848. 4. ‘A Debate on the Roman 
Catholic Religion between A. Campbell and 
J. B. Purcell, bishop of Cincinnati, 1837. 
5. ‘The Christian Messenger and Reformer, 
containing Essays, Addresses, &c., by A. 
Campbell and others,’ 1838, 9 vols. 6.‘ Ad- 
dresses delivered before the Charlottesville 
Lyceum on “Is Moral Philosophy an In- 
ductive Science? ”’ 1840. 7. ‘A Public De- 
bate on Christian Baptism, between the Rev. 
W. L. Maccalla and A. Campbell,’ 1842. 
8. ‘Yr oraclau bywiol neu y Testament 
Newydd. Wedieigyfieithu gan J. Williams 
gyda rhaglithiau ac attodiad gan A. Camp- 
bell,” 1842. 9, ‘Capital Punishment sanc- 
tioned by Divine Authority, 1846. 10.‘ An 
Essay on the Remission of Sins,’ 1846, 11.‘An 
Address on the Amelioration of the Social 
State,’ 1847. 12.‘An Address on the Re- 
sponsibilities of Men of Genius,’ 1848. 
13. ‘ Christian Baptism, with its Antecedents 
and Consequents, 1853, 14.‘ Essay on Life 
and Death, 1854. 15. ‘ Christianity as it 
was, being a Selection from the Writings 
of A. Campbell,’ 1867. 16, ‘The Christian 
Hymn Book, compiled from the writings of 
A. Campbell and others,’ 1869. Nearly the 
whole of the ‘Christian Baptist,’ or the ‘ Mil- 
lennial Harbinger,’ was written by Campbell 
himself and his father. 

[Rice’s Campbellism, its Rise and Progress, 
1850 ; Smallwood’s Campbellism Refuted, 1833 ; 
Inwards’s Discourse on Death of A, Campbell, 
1866; Ripley and Dana’s American Cyclopeedia, 
1873, under Campbell and Disciples; Richardson’s 
Memoirs of A. Campbell, with portrait, 1871, 
2 vols. ] GsCrB: 
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CAMPBELL, ANNA MACKENZIE, 
Countess or BaLcaRRes, and afterwards of 
ARGYLL (1621 ?-1706?), was the younger 
daughter of Colin the Red, earl of Seaforth, 
chief of the Mackenzies; her mother was 
Margaret Seyton, daughter of Alexander, 
earl of Dunfermline. After her father’s death, 
in 1683, she resided at Leslie, the seat of her 
cousin, Lord Rothes. Here she was mar- 
ried in April 1640, against the wish of her 
uncle, then the head of the family, to another 
cousin, Alexander Lindsay, master of Bal- 
carres, who became Lord Balcarres in the 
following year. She was a woman, if the 
picture apparently painted in Holland during 
the protectorate and preserved in Braham 
Castle may be trusted, of extreme beauty, 
the face being full of vivacity, sweetness, and 
intelligence. Her husband fought for the 
covenant at Marston Moor, Alford, and 
Kilsyth, was made governor of the castle of 
Edinburgh in 1647, was a leader of the reso- 
lutioners, and after the defeat at Preston 
retired with his wife to Fife. At the coro- 
nation of Charles at Scone in 1651, Balcarres 
was made an earl. On 22 Feb. 1651 the king 
paid her a visit shortly before the birth of 
her first child, to whom he stood godfather. 
On the invasion after Worcester she went 
with her husband to the highlands, where 
he had command of the royalists. To pay 
for the debts incurred by Balcarres in the 
royal cause, she sold her jewels and other 
valuables, and many years of her subsequent 
life were spent in redeeming the ruin in which 
the Balcarres family had been involved. In 
1652, being obliged to capitulate to the Eng- 
lish, Balcarres settled with his wife at St. 
Andrews. After the defeat of Glencairn’s 
rising in the highlands, in which the earl 
joined, he received a summons from Charles 

J, then at Paris, to join him with all speed. 
His wife determined to accompany him. In 
the depth of winter, through four hundred 
miles of country occupied by the enemy, 
she travelled in disguise with her husband, 
the children having been left behind, and ar- 
rived safely in Paris in May 1654. For the 
next four years they followed the court, the 
queen-mother, Henrietta Maria, bestowing 
much kindness upon the countess, who was 
at this time appointed gouvernante to the 
young Prince of Orange. They were settled 
at the Hague in 1657, and there Balcarres 
died on 30 Aug. 1659. The countess’s letters 
to Lauderdale and others on the occasion 
are preserved among the Lauderdale papers 
in the British Museum, and are models of 
sincere and intelligent piety. Between her, 
her husband, Lauderdale, Kincardine, and 
Robert Moray there existed a friendship of 
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the closest intimacy, as well as family con- 
nection, so much so that she and her hus- 
band, in the letters which pass between the 
friends, are always familiarly alluded to as ‘our 
cummer’ and ‘gossip.’ The countess returned 
immediately to Fifeshire, but shortly went on 
to France, where, being herself warmly at- 
tached to the presbyterian church, she was 
instrumental in securing the support of the 
French protestant ministers for the king in 
1660 (Lauderdale Papers, Camden Society, 
i.) At the Restoration a pension of 1,000/. 
a year was settled upon her by Charles, who 
often expressed for her a deep admiration, but 
it was some years before it was paid. During 
the interval she and her children suffered 
great privations—‘ Not mistress of sixpence,’ 
she says of herself on 4 July, and ‘ unable to 
pay theapothecary.’ Sheremained in England 
until May 1662, and there became intimately 
acquainted with Baxter, who declares that 
‘her great wisdom, modesty, piety, and sin- 
cerity made her accounted the saint at the 
court.’ The conversion of her eldest daughter 
and her subsequent death in a nunnery were 
a great blow tothe countess. In 1662 she re- 
turned to Scotland, when from poverty and 
anxiety she became very ill. Her eldest son 
died in October of this year. She was now of 
service to Lauderdale in warning him of the 
plots set on foot by Middleton to oust him 
from the secretaryship (2b.) In 1664 her con- 
dition was rendered easier by the fuller pay- 
ment of the promised pension, for which 
she had petitioned in November 1663, but the 
friendship with Lauderdale appears to have 
been in a great measure broken off. The 
next few years were spent in endeavouring, 
by careful economy, to pay off the debts 
upon the estates, and in 1669 her son’s rights 
on the Seaforth estates were given up by her 
for the sum of 80,000 marks. On 28 Jan. 1670 
the Countess of Balcarres became the second 
wife of Archibald, ninth earl of Argyll 
[q. v.], having previously, by wise manage- 
ment, brought everything connected with her 
son’s property intoexact order, This marriage 
unfortunately, for reasons not very obvious, 
lost her in a Ber measure the friendship of 
Lauderdale, her letters of remonstrance to 
whom are full of affectionate and dignified 
feeling. With Argyll,who waschiefly engaged 
in raising the fallen estate of his family, she 
lived a life of quiet affection until the cata- 
strophe of 1681. It was her daughter, Sophia, 
doubtless by her advice and assistance, who 
accomplished his escape from the castle. The 
forfeiture of his estates again brought her 
into great straits. By the Scotch law the 
forfeiture extended to herself. Nothing re- 
mained to her except her house at Stirling 
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| and her revenue of 4,000 marks a year from 


a small estate of Wester Pitcorthie, a join- 
ture settled on her by her first husband. On 
4 March 1682, however, Charles gave her 
a provision of 7,000 marks a year out of 
the forfeited lands, on account of ‘ the faith- 
ful services done to him by the late Earl of 
Balearres and the severe hardships which 
she herself had suffered, and because she and 
her first husband’s family had constantly 
stood up for the royal authority.’ By April 
1684, however, she had only received 4,600 
marks, and the utmost she had was 2,400 
more; and a fresh inventory of her movables, 
drawn up in 1682, shows that she had been 
compelled to sacrifice the greater part of the 
‘womanly furniture’ still left her. In De- 
cember 1683 she was brought before the 
privy council to decipher some intercepted 
letters of Argyll, implicating him in the 
Rye House plot. She replied that she had a 
key, but that upon the breaking out of the 
English plot she had burnt it. It was finally 
discovered that this key was not the one to 
the cipher used in these letters, and she was 
not troubled further. When news arrived, 
15 May 1685, of Argyll’s landing, the coun- 
tess and Lady Sophia were at once arrested 
at Stirling and imprisoned in the castle, 
whither also her husband was brought upon 
his capture, and was only permitted to see 
him on the day previous to his execution. 
His last letter to her but a few hours before 
his death is preserved, and testifies to the 
deep affection between husband and wife. 
After Argyll’s execution the countess was at 
once released, and went to London, spending 
three months in attendance on the court, 
but returned again shortly to Scotland. In 
1689 she settled finally at Balcarres, manag- 
ing the estates of her son, Colin, who was in 
exile. By her care she paid off the burdens 
still remaining on that estate, and in addi- 
tion gave up a part of her jointure of 7,000 
marks from the Argyll estate for the other 
members of that family. Her last signature, 
of 1 Oct. 1706, is given to a provision of 
1,000 marks a year to her grandchild, Eliza- 
beth Lindsay. She appears to have died in 
this year. She was buried probably beside 
her first husband and her son Charles in the 
chapel of Balcarres ; no record of interment 
is found in the parish books. 

{The chief source of this article is an inte- 
resting monograph by the present Earl of Lind- 


say, privately printed, the Memoirs of Lady 
Anna Mackenzie. ] O. A, 


CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, second 
Ear.or Arey. (d, 1513), eldest son of Colin, 
first earl of Argyll [q. v.], and Isabella, eldest 
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daughter of John, lord of Lorne, succeeded his 
father in 1493. In a charter of 30 June 1494 
he is designated Lord High Chancellor of 
Scotland, and in the same year he was ap- 
pees master of the household. In 1499 
e and others received from the king a com- 
mission to let on lease for the term of three 
years the entire lordship of the Isles as pos- 
sessed by the last lord, both in the Isles and 
on the mainland, with the exception of the 
island of Isla and the lands of North and 
South Kintyre. He also received a commis- 
sion of lieutenancy over the lordship of the 
Isles, and some months later was appointed 
keeper of the castle of Tarbert, and baillie 
and governor of the king’s lands in Knap- 
dale. Along with the Karl of Huntly and 
others he was in 1504 charged with the task 
of suppressing the rebellion of the islanders 
under Donald Dubh; and after its suppression 
in 1506 the lordship of the Isles was shared 
between him and Huntly, the latter being 
placed over the northern region, while the 
south isles and adjacent coast were under 
Argyll. From this time till his death the 
western highlands were free from serious dis- 
turbance. At the battle of Flodden, 9 Sept. 
1518, Argyll, along with the Earl of Lennox, 
held command of the right wing, composed 
wholly of highlanders, whose impetuous 
eagernessfor a hand-to-hand fight when galled 
by the English archers was the chief cause of 
the defeat of the Scots. Argyll was one of the 
thirteen Scottish earls who were slain. By 
his wife, Elizabeth Stewart, eldest daughter 
of John, first earl of Lennox, he had four sons 
and five daughters. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Colin, third earl of Argyll [q. v.] 
His fourth son, Donald (d. 1562), is separately 
noticed. 
[Register of the Great Seal of Scotland ; Dou- 


glas’s Scotch Peerage, i. 90; Donald Gregory’s 
Hist. of the Western Islands. ] AiG NG dak, 


CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, fourth 
FaRLor ARGYLL (d. 1558), eldest son of Colin, 
third earl of Argyll [q. v.], and Lady Jane 
Gordon, eldest daughter of Alexander, third 
earl of Huntly, immediately after succeeding 
to the title and offices of his father, in 1580, 
was employed in command of an expedition 
to quell an insurrection in the southern isles 
of Beotland: The voluntary submission of 
the principal chiefs rendered extreme mea- 
sures unnecessary, and Alexander of Isla, 
the prime mover of the insurrection, was 
able to convince the king not only that he 
was personally well disposed to the govern- 
ment, but that the disturbances in the Isles 
were chiefly owing to the fact that the earls 
of Argyll had made use of the office of lieu- 
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tenant over the Isles for their own personal 
aggrandisement. The earl was therefore 
summoned before the king to give an account 
of the duties and rental of the Isles received 
by him, and, as the result of the inquiry, 
was committed for a time to prison. Shortly 
afterwards he was liberated, but was deprived 
of his offices, and they were not restored to 
him until after the death of James V. Ina 
charter to him of the king’s lands of Car- 
dross in Dumbartonshire, 28 April 1542, he 
is called ‘master of the king’s wine cellar’ 
Along with the Earls of Huntly and Moray 
he was named one of the council of the king- 
dom in the document which Cardinal Beaton 
produced as the will of James, and which ap- 
pointed Beaton governor of the kingdom and 
guardian totheinfant queen. Afterthe arrest 
of Beaton, 20 Jan. 1542-3, Argyll retired to 
his own country to muster a force to main- 
tain the struggle against the Earl of Arran, 
who had beenchosen governor. Shortly after- 
wards the Earls of Argyll, Bothwell, Huntly, 
and Moray, supported by a large body of the 
barons and landed gentry, as well as by the 
bishops and abbots, assembled at Perth, 
avowing their determination to resist the 
measures of the governor to the uttermost. 
On being summoned by the governor to dis- 
perse they deemed it prudent not to push 
matters to extremities; but when it became 
known that Henry VIII of England had 
succeeded in arranging a treaty of marriage 
between the young queen Mary and Edward, 
prince of Wales, the Earls of Argyll, Huntly, 
Lennox, and Bothwell marched from Stirling 
with a force of ten thousand men, and com- 
pelled the governor to surrender to their 
charge the infant queen, with whom they re- 
turned in triumph to Stirling. In the summer 
of 1544 Lennox, who had gone over to the 
party of the English king, plundered the Isle 
of Arran, and made himself master of Bute and 
the castle of Rothesay, but as he sailed down 
the Clyde he was fired on by the Earl of Ar- 
gyll, who with four thousand men occupied the 
castle of Dunoon. After a consultation with 
his English officers he determined to attack 
Dunoon, and, notwithstanding the resistance 
of Argyll, effected a landing and burnt the 
village and church. Retreating then to his 
ships, he subsequently laid waste a large part 
of Kintyre; but, as he had not succeeded in 
obtaining possession of the castle of Dum- 
barton, the main purpose of the expedition 
was a failure, since it was impossible without 
it to retain a permanent footing on the Clyde. 
On the forfeiture of the estates of Lennox, 
Argyll was rewarded with the largest share. 
Although Lennox continued to foment dis- 
content in the Isles, the practical result of the 
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dissensious he had sown was still further to 
increase the power of Argyll. At the battle of 
Pinkie, 10 Sept. 1547, Argyll, with four thou- 
sand west highlanders, held command of the 
right wing of the Scottish army. In January 
1547-8 he advanced to Dundee with the 
determination of making himself master of 
Broughty Castle, but apparently the negotia- 
tions of the English prevented him from per- 
severing in his purpose, although in a letter 
to Lord Grey, 15 March 1548 (State Papers, 
Scottish Series, i. 83), he denied the rumour 
that he favoured England, and had been re- 
warded by a sum of angel nobles. If he did 
manifest a tendency to defection it was only 
temporary, for shortly afterwards he rendered 
important service along with the French at 
the siege of Haddington, and was made ‘a 
knight of the cockle by the king of France at 
the same time as the Earls of Angus and 
Huntly’ (Kxox, Works, i. 217). At an early 
eriod Argyll came under the influence of 
pees and he subscribed the first band of the 
Scottish reformers, On his way to Geneva in 
1556 Knox made a stay with him at Castle 
Campbell, ‘where he taught certain days’ (2d. 
i. 253). After the agreement of the barons, 
in December 1557, that the reformed preachers 
should teach in private houses till the govern- 
ment should allow them to preach in public, 
Argyll undertook the protection Bh John 
Douglas, a Carmelite friar, caused him toteach 
publicly in his house, and ‘reformed many 
things according to his counsel.’ To induce 
Argyll to renounce the reformed faith, the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews sent him a long 
and insinuating letter (see 2b. i. 276-80), to 
which he wrote an answer replying ‘particu- 
lerlie to every article’ (7d.1.281-90). He died 
in August 1558, ‘whareof,’ according to Knox 
(2b. 1.290), ‘the Bischoppis war glaid; forthey 
thought that thare great ennemye was takin 
out of the way.’ In his will he enjoined his 
son ‘ that he should study to set fordwarte the 
- publict and trew preaching of the Evangell 
of Jesus Christ, and to suppress all super- 
stitioun and idolatrie to the uttermost of 
his power.’ By his marriage to Lady Helen 
Hamilton, eldest daughter of the first earl of 
Arran, he had one son; and by his marriage 
to Lady Margaret Graham, only daughter of 
the third earl of Menteith, one son and two 
daughters. He was succeeded in the earldom 
by Archibald, fifth earl (1530-1578) [q. v.], 
his son by the first marriage. Colin, sixth earl 
[q. v.], was his son by his second marriage. 
[Register of the Great Seal of Scotland; 
Calendar of State Papers (Scottish Series); Re- 
gister of the Privy Council of Scotland, vol. i. ; 
Diurnal of Remarkable Occurrents (Bannatyne 
Club, 1833); Bishop Lesley’s History of Scot- 
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land (Bannatyne Club, 1830); Knox’s Works 
(Bannatyne Club), vol. i.; Donald Gregory’e 
History of the Western Highlands ; Douglas’s 
Scotch Peerage, i. 91.] Tiers 


CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, fifth Earn 
OF ARGYLL(1530-1573), the leaderalong with 
Lord James Stuart, afterwards earl of Moray 
[q. v.], of the ‘lords of the congregation’ at 
the Reformation, was the eldest son of Archi- 
bald, fourth earl of Argyll [q. v.], and Lady 
Helen Hamilton, eldest daughter of the first 
earlof Arran. In 1556,along with Lord James 
Stuart, he attended the preaching of Knox at 
Calder, when they both ‘so approved the doc- 
trine that thei wissed it to have been publict’ 
(Knox, Works, i. 250), As lord of Lorne he 
signed the invitation to Knox to return from 
Geneva in 1557, and, along with his father, 
subscribed the first band of the Scottish re- 
formers. While thus, both by natural choice 
and early training, inclined towards the re- 
formed doctrines, he was solemnly enjoined 
in the will of his father, who died in August 
1558, to givethem his zealous support. At the 
same time his conduct never gave any evidence 
of extreme fanaticism, nor, on the other hand, 
tortuous and inconsistent as his actions after- 
wards became, does personal ambition appear 
to have been one of his ruling motives. In 
his early years his reputation stood very high. 
Cecil, writing to Elizabeth on 19 July 1560, 
informs her that Argyll ‘is a goodly gentle- 
man, universally honoured by all Scotland.’ 
In judging of his career it must, however, be 
bornein mind that at the crisis of the Refor- 
mation he was closely associated with Lord 
James Stuart, who was his senior by several 
years, and who besides possessed a strength 
of will and a knowledge of men and affairs 
which placed him almost on a level with 
Knox. The predominant influence of Lord 
James Stuart in a great degree moulded the 
public conduct of Argyll, and eliminated 
from it, during its earlier period, any uncer- 
tainty arising from indecision of purpose, 
impulsiveness of temperament, or mingled 
ulterior motives. Their early friendship, 
cemented by their common interest in the 
teaching of Knox at Calder, was a fortu- 
nate occurrence for the Reformation, which, 
but for the fact that they worked hand in 
hand in its support when its fate seemed 
suspended in the balance, might have been 
frustrated for many years. 

At first the action of Argyll and Lord 
James Stuart in joining the queen regent 
with their forces after the monasteries and 
religious houses had been spoiled by the 
‘rascal multitude’ at Perth in May 1559, 
showed such lukewarmness towards the Re- 
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them for their desertion of the brethren, but 


they warmly defended themselves as having | 


acted in the interests of peace. Through 


their mediation a cessation of hostilities was | 


agreed upon by both parties, all controversies 
being reserved till the meeting of parlia- 
ment. Influenced, however, by a sermon of 
Knox, who expressed his conviction that the 
‘treaty would only be kept till the regent 


and her Frenchmen became the strongest, | 


Argyll, Lord James, and the other lords of 
the congregation, before separating on the 


last day of May 1559, subscribed a bond in | 
which they obliged themselves, ‘ in case that | 


any trouble be intended,’ to spare ‘neither 
labour, goods, substance, bodeis, or lives in 
maintenance of the libertie of the whole con- 
gregation and everie member thereof’ (CaL- 
DERWOOD, History, i. 458-9). The suspicions 
of Knox found almostimmediate justification, 
for on the day that the supporters of the Re- 


formation left Edinburgh the queen regent | 
proceeded to restore the popish serviges and | 
to garrison the city with Scotch soldiers in | 
Argyll and Lord James, | 


the pay of France. 
having remonstrated with her in vain, se- 
cretly left the city with three hundred fol- 
lowers, and went to St. Andrews, whither 
they summoned the leading reformers to meet 
them on 4 June ‘to concurre to the work of 
the Reformation.’ The destruction of the ca- 
thedral of St. Andrews and the razing of the 
monasteries, which again followed the preach- 
ing of Knox, were probably not included in 
their programme, but here as elsewhere it 
was found vain to endeavour to curb the ex- 
cited crowd. On the news reaching the queen 


regent at Falkland, she gave instant orders | 


to advance to St. Andrews, with the view 
of crushing Argyll and Lord James, still at- 
tended by only a slender retinue. Already, 
however, her purpose had been foreseen and 
thwarted. They hastened to occupy Cupar 
with a hundred horsemen, and from Fife 
and Forfar their supporters flocked in so 
rapidly that, in the words of Knox, ‘they 


seemed to rain from the clouds.’ Before noon | 
of Tuesday, 13 June, their forces numbered | 


over 13,000 men, which, under the command 
of Provost Haliburton of Dundee, occupied 
such a strong position on Cupar Muir, over- 
looking the town and commanding with 
their artillery the whole sweep of the sur- 
rounding country, that the queen regent, 
after opening negotiations, agreed to a truce 
of eight days, meanwhile engaging to trans- 

ort the French troops that were with her 
bend the bounds of Fife, and to send com- 
missioners to St. Andrews to arrange the 
differences between her and the congrega- 
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tion (see ‘Tenor of Assurance’ in CaLpER- 
woop'’s History, i, 467). The first part of 
the agreement was kept, but after waiting 
in vain for the promised arrival of the com- 
missioners in St. Andrews, Argyll and Lord 
James addressed to her a joint letter (printed 
in CALDERWOOD’s History, i. 468-9), request- 
ing the withdrawal of the garrison from Perth, 
‘that the same may be guided andruled freely.’ 
Receiving no reply, they advanced against the 
town, and the garrison, after some delay in 
hope of relief, surrendered on 26 June. Inre- 
venge for ‘the slaughter of their citizens,’ the 
inhabitants of Dundee then proceeded to sack 
the palace and church of Scone, which were 
saved for one night by the interposition of 
Argyll and Lord James. On the following 
night their restraint was withdrawn, as they 
were called away by the sudden message 
that the queen regent intended to stop the 
passage of the Forth at Stirling. Leaving 
Perth at midnight, they were again success- 
ful in defeating her purposes, and, proceeding 
immediately to Linlithgow, so disconcerted 
her by their rapid movements, that on hear- 
ing of their arrival there she retreated with her 
French troops to Dunbar; and, though only 
attended by a small following, Argyll and 
Lord James, without the necessity of striking 
a blow, entered Edinburgh on 29 June 1559. 
From Dunbar the queen regent issued a pro- 
clamation against them as rebels, to which 
they replied by a letter on 2 July 1559, as- 
serting that their only purpose was ‘ to main- 
tain and defend the true preachers of God’s 
Word’ (see documents in CALDERWOOD’S 
Tistory, i. 478-82). To their representa- 
tions she at first answered so pleasantly as 
to awaken hope that all they stipulated for 
would be conceded, but in the midst of the 
negotiations she suddenly appeared in Edin- 
burgh with a strong force, upon which the 
lords agreed to deliver up the city on condi- 
tion that matters should remain im statu 
guo till the meeting of parliament on 10 Jan. 
Meantime Argyll hastened to the western 
highlands to counteract the intrigues of the 
queen regent with James Macdonald of Isla, 
the most powerful of the western chiefs, and 
was so successful that in October 1559 Mac- 
donald was on his way tojoin the lords of the 
congregation with seven hundred foot soldiers. 
They did not arrive too soon, for the queen 
regent had begun to fortify Leith, and at 
the beginning of the siege by the forces of 
the congregation a sally of the French, which 
drove them to the middle of the Canongate 
and up Leith Wynd, was only stopped by 
Argyll and his highlanders. So stubborn 
was the resistance of the French, and so 
successful were the emissaries of the queen 
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regent in increasing her following, that the 
lords of the congregation found it advisable 
on 5 Noy. to evacuate the city and retire to 
Stirling. In February following a contract 
was entered into between them and Queen 
Elizabeth of England—part of which bound 
Argyll to assist Elizabeth in subduing the 
north of Ireland—by which an English army 
was sent to their assistance; but while they 
were still besieging Leith the queen regent 
died on 10 June 1560, having before her 
death sent for Argyll and the other protes- 
tant lords, to whom she expressed regret 
that matters had come to such an extremity, 
and laid the blame on Huntly and her other 
advisers. Peace was soon afterwards agreed 
upon, and at a parliament held in the en- 
suing August a confession of faith, drawn 
up by the protestant ministers, was sanc- 
tioned as the standard of protestant faith in 
Scotland. This was followed by a Book of 
Discipline, which the Earl of Argyll was 
the third of the nobility to subscribe. Soon 
afterwards the lords made an act ‘ that all 
monuments of idolatry should be destroyed,’ 
and Argyll, with the Earls of Arran and 
Glencairn, was employed to carry out this 
edict in the west of Scotland. 

Argyll was one of those who received Queen 
Mary on her arrival at Leith, 19 Aug. 1561, 
and shortly afterwards he was named one of 
the lords of the privy council. As before, he 
continued to act in concert with Lord James 
Stuart, the queen’s half-brother, who had been 
created earl of Moray, and by whose advice 
Mary was content for some years to regulate 
her policy. Randolph, writing to Cecil, the 
minister of Elizabeth, on 24Sept. 1561 (quoted 


in Kerrn’s History, ii. 88), reports that, when | 
on 14 Sept. high mass would have been sung | 


in the Chapel Royal, the ‘Earl of Argyll 
and Lord James so disturbed the quire that 


some, both priests and clerks, left their places | 


with broken heads and bloody ears;’ but in 
reality their interference was of a totally 


different kind, and for resisting the attempt of | 


the mob to stop the service they were warmly 
denounced by Knox, who, on account of their 
tolerant attitude towards catholic practices, 
was estranged from them for some years, 
Mary’s power of fascination had had its effect 
in modifying the reforming zeal of Argyll, and 
to it must be partly attributed the incon- 
sistencies of his subsequent course of action. 
Possibly it was chiefly with the view of ce- 
menting this influence that in May 1563 Mary 
sought the good offices of Knox in bringing 


about a reconciliation between Argyll and his | 


wife, her half-sister and her favourite atten- 
dant, natural daughter of James V, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John, lord Carmichael. The 
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letter which Knox wrote Argyll was ‘not 
weall accepted of the said erle; and yit did 
he utter no part of his displeasur in public, 
but contrairrelie schew himself most familiar 
with the said Johne’ (Knox, Works, ii. 379). 
But if the letter was unsuccessful Mary did 
not manifest any resentment against Argyll, 
for in August of this year she went on a visit 
to him in Argyllshire to witness the sport of 
deer-hunting (CALDERWOOD, History, i1.229). 
With the determination of the queen to marry 
Darnley matters were, however, for a time 
completely changed. Moray, in disgust at 
the overweening insolence of Darnley, retired 
from the court, upon which Mary did not 
scruple to affirm her conviction that he aimed 
‘to set the crown on his head,’ while at the 
same time she made use of expressions im- 
plying her ‘ mortal hatred’ of Argyll (Ran- 
dolph to Cecil, 3 May 1565). So much were 
Moray and Argyll in doubt regarding her in- 
tentions that when they came to Edinburgh 
to ‘keep the day of law’ against the Earl of 
Bothwell, then on trial for high treason, they 
deemed it prudent to bring with them seven 
thousand men, and at no time would be in 
court together, in order that one of them 
might be left on guard. The current rumour 
that Moray and Argyll about this time formed 
a plot to seize Mary and Darnley as they 
rode from Perth to Callander, and to convey 
Mary to St. Andrews and Darnley to Castle 
Campbell, though not improbable in itself, 
has never been sufliciently substantiated, 
but there can be no doubt that they used 
every effort to secure the aid of Elizabeth to 
prevent the marriage by force of arms. After 
the marriage Moray vainly endeavoured to 
promote a rebellion, and Argyll, on the 
charge of resetting him, was summoned be- 
fore the council, and, failing to appear, was 
on 5 Dec. 1565 declared guilty of ‘lese 
majesty’ (Register of the Privy Council of 
Scotland, i. 409). Meanwhile Moray had 
gone to the English court to lay his case 
before Elizabeth, and had been ignominiously 
dismissed from her presence as an ‘ unworthy 
traitor’ to his sovereign. On learning the 
nature of his reception, Argyll bade Ran- 
dolph inform his mistress that if she would 
reconsider herself he would stick to the Eng- 
lish cause and fight for it with lands and 
life; but he demanded an answer within 
ten days; if she persisted he would make 
terms with his own sovereign (Randolph to 
Cecil, 19 Nov. 1565 ; Cal. State Papers, For. 
Ser., 1564-5, p. 522). This was the turning- 
point in the career of Argyll, although there 
is unquestionably exaggeration in the state- 
ment of Froude that he who had been ‘the 
central pillar of the Reformation’ from ‘that 
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day forward till Mary Stuart’s last hopes 
were scattered at Langside, became the 
enemy of all which till that hour he had 
most loved and fought for’ (Froupn, His- 
tory of England (Lib. ed.), vili. 224), His 
negotiations with Elizabeth still continued, 
and what is chiefly manifest in his subsequent 
conduct is the absence of a settled and de- 
termined purpose, indicating that he was 
swayed by different motives at different 
times. Without the help of Elizabeth he 
had no option but to make terms with Mary, 
and it so happened that after the murder of 
Rizzio Mary was glad to be reconciled both 
to him and Moray. That the murder had 
their sanction there can be no doubt, but 
they were not present when it was com- 
mitted, and Darnley, who had denounced 
Morton, Ruthven, and the other perpetrators 
of the deed, made no allusion to their con- 
nection with it. When it became known 
that Darnley was himself the principal con- 
triver of the murder, the queen’s attitude 
towards those who had all along opposed 
the marriage must have been somewhat 
changed, and, at least as regards Argyll, 
she gave strong proof of his restoration to 
her confidence when, on going to Edinburgh 
to be confined of a child, she ordered lodg- 
ings to be provided for him next her own. 
Shortly after this Argyll was caught in the 
toils which virtually bound him in honour 
or dishonour to the cause of Mary, so long 
as there was a party to fight for her in Scot- 
land. His course of action was determined 
rather by circumstances than by his own 
will or choice. Possibly he became at first 
the tool of the queen and Bothwell in order 
to revenge himself on Darnley for his trea- 
chery towards Morton and the other banished 
lords, for at this time he was negotiating 
with Elizabeth to interfere on their behalf, 


on the promise that he would with his high- | 


landers hold Shan O’Neil in check in Ire- 
land, and would do what he could to hinder 
the ‘practice between the queen and the 
papists of England.’ That Argyll signed the 
bond at Craigmillar for the murder of Darnley 
there can be no doubt; and it was in the 


company of him and his countess that the | 


queen spent the evening after she had left 
her husband to his fate. 
bound by his share in the murder to the for- 
tunes of Mary and Bothwell, the part which 
Argyll had now to act was painful and hu- | 
miliating to the last degree. Along with 
Bothwell he signed the proclamation offering | 
2,000. for the discovery of the murderer, | 
and as hereditary lord justice he presided at 
the trial, by a packed jury, of Bothwell, his | 
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Thus irrevocably | 


co-conspirator. Along with other lords he 
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was present on 19 April 1567 at the supper 
given by Bothwell in Ainslie’s tavern, when, 
after they were all excited by wine, Bothwell 
induced them to sign a bond in favour of his 
marriage with the queen. After the marriage 
took place Argyll manifested a temporary 
gleam of repentance by signing the bond for 
the defence of the young prince, and, notwith- 
standing the boast of the queen, ‘for Argyll I 
know well how to stop his mouth’ (Drury to 
Cecil, 20 May 1567), it was only after the flight 
of Bothwell that he joined the party of nobles 
who en 29 June met at Dumbarton to plan 
measures for her deliverance. On 20 July fol- 
lowing he was summoned to attend a meeting 
of the general assembly of the kirk, but ex- 
cused himself on the plea that the brethren 
assembled in Edinburgh were in arms, and 
that he had not yet joined himself to them, 
but promised meantime to continue in the 
maintenance of the true religion (CALDER- 
woop, History, ii. 378). He was nominated 
one of the council of regency who, when the 
queen, on the suggestion of the assembly, 
consented to demit the government in favour 
of her son, were charged to carry it on till 
the arrival of Moray from France; but this 
did not reconcile him to the arrangement, 
and although Moray on his arrival, being ‘in 
respect of old friendship loath to offend him,’ 
sent him an invitation to meet him for con- 
sultation on public affairs, he declined to 
accept it, and only made his submission when 
he found further resistance to be for the 
time vain. Possibly the influence of Moray 
might have been effectual in restraining him 
from taking further measures in behalf of 
the queen, had it not been for their quarrel 
on account of the attempt of Argyll to divorce 
his wife, to which Moray, who was her half- 
brother, would not consent. Argyll was fur- 
ther exasperated by the action of the general 
assembly in regard to the divorce, for the as- 
sembly, doubtless with the view of punishing 
him for his political conduct, compelled him 
for separation from his wife and ‘other scanda- 
lous offences’ to submit to public discipline 
(ib. ii, 897). Nor could he have appreciated 
the impartiality which meted out similar 
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dea to his countess, who, having ac- 


mnowledged ‘that she had offended God and 
slaundered the kirk, by assisting the baptisme 
of the king in Papisticall maner with her pre- 
sence,’ was ‘ordeaned to mak her publict re- 
pentance in the Chappell Royall of Stirline, 
in time of sermoun’ (75.) But while these 
matters must have had their effect in estrang- 
ing him from the regent and from the extreme 
protestant party as represented by Knox, the 
main influence that bound him to the cause 
of the queen and made him persevere in 
oy 
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conspiring for her rescue from Lochleven, was 
das of the revelations made on the scaffold 
by the subordinate agents in the murder of 
Darnley. Something must moreover be at- 
tributed to the influence of his relations the 
Hamiltons, who knew how to work both on 
his hopes and fears. Subsequently he also 
asserted that in his efforts in behalf of Mary 
he had been secretly encouraged by Eliza- 
beth (Randolph to Cecil, 21 Feb. 1573), and 
his appeals to her to support the cause of 
Mary after her escape would seem to favour 
the supposition. He signed the bond, 8 May 
1568, to effect the queen’s deliverance from 
Lochleven, and on her escape eS her at 
Hamilton, and was appointed lieutenant of 
the forces who mustered to her support. To 
his incapacity, owing to irresolution or his 
disablement by a fainting fit, is generally 
attributed the fatal hesitancy at the crisis of 
the battle of Langside on 13 May, which re- 
sulted in the rout of the queen’s forces and 
the ruin of her cause. After the flight of 
the queen to England, Argyll retired to 
Dunoon, and, refusing to submit to the re- 
gent, appeared twice in Glasgow to concert 
measures with the Hamiltons for her resto- 
ration; but, as Elizabeth only supported the 
movement by promises never put in execu- 
tion, he at last made an amicable arrange- 
ment with the opposite party, and gave in 
his submission to Moray at St. Andrews on 
14 April 1569. After the murder of the 
regent, Argyll and Boyd sent a letter to 
Morton on 17 Feb. 1570 avowing ignorance 
of the perpetrators of the deed. It is per- 
haps only charitable to suppose that Argyll 
was not aware of the conspiracy against the 
life of one who so long had been his most 
confidential friend, and afterwards had dealt 
with him so leniently, but he continued for 
a time to act as formerly with the Hamiltons, 
Subsequently, finding the cause of Mary 
hopeless, he made terms with the faction of 
the king, and, after the death of Lennox on 
4 Sept. 1571, was a candidate, with the Earl 
of Mar, for the regency. The choice fell on 
Mar, but Argyll was chosen a privy council- 
lor. On Morton obtaining the regency in 
November 1572, Argyll was made lord high 
chancellor, and on 17 Jan. 1573 obtained a 
charter for that office for life. Chiefly through 
his agency a reconciliation was brought about 
between the two rival parties, on the secret 
understanding—of considerable importance 
to himself—that no further inquiry should 
be made into the murder of the late king. 
He died of stone on 12 Sept. 1573 (not 1575 
as sometimes stated), aged about 43. After 
the divorce of his first wife, the half-sister of 
Mary, queen of Scotland, he married Johan- 
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neta Cunningham, second daughter of Alex- 
ander, fifth earl of Glencairn, but by neither 
marriage had he any issue, and the estates 
and title passed to his brother, Colin Camp- 
bell of Boquhan, sixth earl [q. v.] 


(Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
vols. i, and ii.; Calendar of State Papers (Scot- 
tish Series), vol. i. ; ib. (Irish Series) for 1509- 
1573; ib. (Foreign Series) from 1569 to 1573 ; 
Knox’s Works (Bannatyne Club), vols. i. ii. iii. 
and vi.; Calderwood’s History of the Kirk of 
Scotland (Wodrow Society), vols. i. ii. and 
iii.; Bishop Keith’s History of the Affairs of 
Church and State in Scotland (1835), vols. i. ii. 
and iii.; Donald Gregory’s History of the Western 
Highlands ; Letters to the Argyll Family from 
various Sovereigns (Maitland Club); Historie of 
King James the Sext (Bannatyne Club); Craw- 
ford’s Officers of State, i. 116-32; Douglas’s 
Scotch Peerage, i. 91-3; the Histories of Tytler, 
Burton, and Froude.] plot 


CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, seventh 
FAR of ARGYLL (1576?-1638), eldest son of 
Colin, sixth earl of Argyll [q. v.], by his se- 
cond wife, Agnes, eldest daughter of William, 
fourth earl Marischal, widow of the regent 
Moray, was bornabout 1576. Being only eight 
years of age on the death of his father, he was 
commended by his will to the protection of 
the king, and placed under the care of his 
mother, with the advice and assistance of six 
persons of the clan Campbell. Quarrels arose 
between his guardians, and Archibald Camp- 
bell of Lochnell, near heir to the earldom, 
entered into a conspiracy with the Earl of 
Huntly to effect the murder of Campbell of 
Calder, of the Earl of Moray, and also of the 
young Earlof Argyll. Moray was murdered 
in February 1592 by a party of Gordons, 
under the command of the Earl of Huntly; 
Calder was shot by a hackbut; and Argyll, 
soon after his marriage, in 1592, to Lady Anne 
Douglas, fifth daughter of William, first earl 
of Morton, of the house of Lochleven, was at- 
tacked at Stirling by a serious illness, the re- 
sult, it was supposed, of attempts to poison 
him by some of his household, bribed by Camp- 
bell of Lochnell. On 22 June 1594 Campbell 
of Ardkinglass, one of the conspirators, signed 
a document, in which hemade a full confession 
of all that he knew of the plots against Calder 
and the Earls of Moray and Argyll. For some 
reason or other the confession was not imme- 
diately revealed to Argyll, and when, in the 
autumn of the same year, he was appointed 
king’s lieutenant against the Earls of Huntly 
and Erroll, Campbell of Lochnell had com- 
mand of one of the divisions ofthearmy. With 
an army of six thousand men Argyll marched 
towards Strathbogie, and at Glenlivat fell in 
with Huntly and Erroll, in command of fif- 
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teen hundred men, mostly trained soldiers. 
Though advised to wait for thereinforcements 
which were approaching to his assistance, 
under Lord Forbes, Argyll, relying on his su- 
periority in numbers, resolved to risk a battle, 
taking, however, the precaution of encamping 
on a strong position. Campbell of Lochnell 
treacherously made known to Huntly the dis- 
position of Argyll’s forces, and promised to 
desert to him during the engagement. At his 
suggestion an attack was suddenly made on 
the morning of 3 Oct., when the troops of 
Argyll were at prayers, by a discharge of ar- 
tillery at Argyll’s banner. Lochnell met with 
the fate which he had hoped might have be- 
fallen Argyll, and was struck down dead by 
a stray missile, but his followers seem to have 
faithfully carried out his instructions. A 
large number of the highlanders took to in- 
stant flight. Argyll, with only twenty men 
left around him, scorned to give up the conflict, 
and was forcibly led off the field by Murray of 
Tullibardine, shedding tears of grief and rage 
at the disgraceful cowardice of his followers. 
In his captured baggage several letters were 
found dissuading him from the fight. Shortly 
afterwards Argyll was informed of the conspi- 
racy against his life, and also of the treachery 
of Lochnell. Hurrying to the north he pro- 
claimed a war ofextermination against Huntly 
and those who had deserted him at Glenlivat. 
To put an end to the conflict the king inter- 
fered, and in January following imprisoned 
Argyll in the castle of Edinburgh for oppres- 
sion, said to have been committed by his fol- 
lowers (CALDERWOOD, History, v. 361). On 
finding caution he wasshortly afterwards libe- 
rated, and on 13 Feb. 1603 the king, before 
leaving for England, succeeded in reconciling 
him with Huntly. In 1608 he and Huntly 
combined against the Macgregors, and almost 
extirpated the clan. He was also completely 
successful in suppressing the lawless Clando- 
nalds, after which, in 1617, he received from 
the king a grant of their country, which in- 
cluded the whole of Kintyre, and the grant 
was ratified by a special act of parliament. 
But although successful in winning for his 
family an unexampled influence in the west 
of Scotland, he found himself impoverished 
rather than enriched by his conquests. ‘So 
great,’ says Sir John Scot in his ‘ Staggering 
State of Scottish Statesmen,’ ‘ was the bur- 
den of debt on the house of Argyll, that he 
had to leave the country, not being able to 
give satisfaction to his creditors.’ On the 

retence of going abroad to the Spa for the 
benefit of his health, he obtained, in 1618, 
permission from the king to leave the coun- 
try, but instead he went over to West Flan- 
ders to serve the King of Spain. In going 
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abroad he was actuated by another motive 
besides the desire to escape the importunity 
of his creditors. For his second wife he had 
married, 30 Noy. 1610, Anne, daughter of Sir 
William Cornwallis of Brome, and by her in- 
fluence had become a convert to the catholic 
faith. For leaving his country to fight in 
support of a catholic king he was on 16 Feb. 
1619 denounced as a traitor and rebel at the 
market-cross of Edinburgh (2d, vii. 357), but 
on 22 Nov. 1621 he was again declared the 
king’s free liege (2b. 515). On the departure 
of Argyll, Alex. Craig, author of ‘ Poeticall 
Essayes,’ wrote the following verses, pre- 
served by Scot in his ‘Staggering State:’ 
Now Earl of Guile and Lord Forlorn thou goes, 
Quitting thy Prince to serve his foreign foes, 
No faith in plaids, no trust in highland trews, 
Cameleon-like they change so many hues, 
He afterwards returned to England, and died 
in London in 1638. His later years were 
spent in retirement. From the time that he 
left Scotland in 1619 his estates were held by 
his son Archibald (1598-1661), afterwards 
Marquis of Argyll [q. v.] By his first wife 
he had, besides Archibald, four daughters, 
and by his second five daughters and three 
sons, Including James, colonel of the Scots 
Guard in France, created Earl of Irvine in 
1642, who died in 1645 (Archives of French 
Foreign Office). To his first wife William 
Alexander, earl of Stirling, inscribed his 
‘Aurora,’ in 1604. There is a portrait of her 
in Walpole’s ‘ Royal and Noble Authors’ 
(ed. Park, vy. 64); but it was the second 
countess, not the first, as Walpole states, 
who collected and published in Spanish a set 
of sentences from the works of Augustine. 
[Reg. Privy Council of Scotl. vols. iv. v. and 
vi.; State Papers, Scottish Ser. vol, iv. ; Calder- 
wood’s Hist. of the Kirk of Scotland (Wodrow 
Soce.), vols. v. vi. and vii.; Sir John Scot’s Stag- 
gering State of Scottish Statesmen (ed 1872), 
pp. 40-41 ; Acts of the Parl. of Scotland, passim ; 
Donald Gregory’s Hist. of the Western Highlands; 
A Faithful Narrative of the Great and Marvellous 
Victory obtained by George Gordon, Earl of 
Huntly, and Francis Hay, Earl of Erroll, Catholic 
noblemen, over Archibald Campbell, Earl of 
Argyll, lieutenant, at Strathaven, 3 Oct. 1594, in 
Scottish Poems of the Sixteenth Cent. ed. Dalyell, 
Edin. 1801, i. 136; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage, 
i. 93-4; Histories of Tytler and Hill Burton. ] 
Wels i8 he 
CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, Maraurs 
or ARGYLLand eighth Hari (1598-1661), was 
eldest son of Archibald, seventh earl of Argyll 
(q. vil by his first wife, Lady Anne Douglas, 
daughter of the first Earl of Morton, and 
was born in 1598. During the last desperate 
struggle of the Clandonalds, in 1615, he was 
present with his father at the conflicts which 
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resulted in their subjugation. His father, 
before openly adopting the catholic religion 
and entering the service of Philip of Spain, 
had taken the precaution to convey to him 
the fee of his estates (letter of council to the 
king, 2 Feb. 1619: manuscript in Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh, quoted in GRecory’s 
Western Highlands, ed. 1881, p.401), and from 
this time he continued, while only lord of 
Lorne, to wield the vast territorial influence of 
the family. Clarendon affirms that the old 
earl afterwards, provoked by his son’s disobedi- 
ence and insolence, resolved to bequeath his 
estates away from him, but was compelled by 
the king ‘to make over all his estates to his 
son’ (History, ii. 58), and partial confirma- 
tion of the statement is to be found in the 
‘Acts of the Scottish Parliament,’ v. 80 
(1633), which contain a ratification to him 
of a charter to his father in life-rent and 
himself in fee of the earldom of Argyll, and 
of a renunciation to him by his father of his 
life-rent. In an act of 1661 (Acts of the Scot- 
tish Parliament, vii. 340) it is also asserted 
that after he obtained the life-rent he ‘ put 
his father to intolerable straits,’ which gives a 
colour of credibility to the further statement 
of Clarendon that the old ear! prophesied the 
king would live to repent having bestowed 
favours on him, for he was ‘a man of craft, 
subtilty, and falsehood, and can‘love no man’ 
(History, ii. 58). But while undoubtedly the 
father and son were thus not on the best of 
terms with each other, it is not so certain that 
the whole blame of this rested with the son. 
In common with the children of the earl’s 
first wife, Lorne had been educated in the 
protestant religion, for it was not the son, as 
S. R. Gardiner states, but the father who 
‘threw off his religion,’ and the religious feuds 
between the two families were so insuperable 
a barrier to confidence and trust as to render 
strict precautions on the part of Lorne abso- 
lutely necessary. The possessions of the Ar- 
gylls had under the old earl been greatly 
extended by the suppression of the Clangre- 
gors, Clandonalds, and other outlawed races, 
and when Lorne entered on the life-rent of 
his father’s estates he ‘ was by far the most 
powerful subject in the kingdom’ (Baruuip, 
Letters and Journals, i. 145). Ina procla- 
mation issued in 1639 in the king’s name to 
free those who held their lands in certain 
tenures, to hold the same immediately of the 
king under easier conditions, it was estimated 
that the Earl of Argyll, by virtue of those 
tenures, held command of twenty thousand 
men (Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1639, p. 5). 
Within his own territory he was, by virtue 
of his special office of justiciary, a potentate 
exercising almost royal power, and if dreaded 
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——— eet 
rather than loved by many who had been 
compelled to bear the name of the clan, he 
exercised over them a more thorough disci- 
pline and had welded their rival interests 
into more complete unity than prevailed 
elsewhere in the highlands. ; 

In the great Scottish ecclesiastical dispute 
with the sovereign, which had reached a cri- 
sis in 1638, the side which Lorne should take 
was thus a matter of prime importance to 
both parties. He had not as yet committed 
himself to the covenanting party. For many 
years he had basked in the smiles of royal 
favour. On the occasion of the king’s visit 
to Scotland in 1633 for coronation he was 
confirmed in his office of justiciary and the 
possession of the life-rent of the estates of 
his father. In 1634 he was chosen an extra- 
ordinary lord of session. From the time that 
in 1626 he was chosen a privy councillor he 
had acted, until 1637, with great caution in 
regard to ecclesiastical matters. The first 
indication of his decided opposition to episco- 
pacy was when in the latter year he had a dis- 
pute with the Bishop of Galloway regarding 
the imprisonment of a guardian of Viscount 
Kenmure, who on the occasion of the commu- 
nion being dispensed to the people kneeling 
had ‘cryit out saying it wes plane idolatrie’ 
(SpaLpine, Memorials of the Trubles, i. 78). 
Lorne offered the bishop 500 merks of fine 
to free him, expecting that the offer would 
itself sufficiently heal the bishop’s wounded 
amour propre. When the bishop took the 
money ‘ without ceremony,’ Lorne was deeply 
offended, and at a private meeting which he 
convened he and other influential noblemen 
began ‘to regrait their dangerous estait with 
the pryd and avarice of the prelatis, seiking 
to overrule the haill kingdome’ (7. i. 79). 
After the renewal of the covenant in 1688, 
in opposition to the attempt of the king to 
introduce the Book of Common Prayer and 
other ‘innovations,’ Lorne, along with Tra- 
quair and Roxburgh, was summoned to Lon- 
don to advise the king, Lorne being ‘ sent for 
by a privy missive, not by a letter to the 
council as the other two’ (Bartuis, Letters, 
i. 70). Indeed, the main purpose of the king 
was to secure the support of Lorne to his 
schemes, and well might Baillie write, ‘We 
tremble forLorne that the king either persuade 
him to go his way or find him errands at court 
for along time.’ Courage of the highest kind 
was required to enable him to conduct himself 
with credit, and he displayed a straightfor- 
ward honesty and resolution at least as re- 
markable as his wariness. He was, Baillie 
mentions, ‘very plain with the king,’ and, 
having been brought into controversy with 
Laud, ‘did publicly avow his contempt of his 
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malice’ (2b. i. 78). Clarendon states that the 
old earl, then in London, advised the king to 
retain him a prisoner at court, but he was 
permitted to depart, arriving at Edinburgh 
20 May. The only motive Baillie could dis- 
cover to ‘make that man’ to side with the 
covenanters ‘in that necessary time, to the 
extreme hazard of his head,’ was ‘the equity 
of the cause,’ and so far as this implies that 
Lorne wasincapable of acting from mere head- 
strong impulse, no objection can be taken to 
it. As yet the king had not come to an open 
and irreconcilable breach with Lorne when he 
left London, but he gave a secret commission 
to the Earl of Antrim, the patron of the out- 
lawed Clandonalds, to invade Argyllshire os- 
tensibly on his own account. Lorne at once 
divined whom he had to thank for it, as is 
evident from his letter to Strafford of 25 July 
(SrRAFForD, Letters, ii. 187). To a hint of 
Strafford’s that ‘it behoves persons of your 
lordship’s blood and abilities actively and 
avowedly to serve the crown,’ he replies ina 
second letter, 9 Oct., containing much skilful 
parrying and dexterous home-thrusts, but 
winding up with the confident expectation 
‘of, God willing, a fair and happy conclusion 
very shortly’ (2d. 11.220). Possibly the only 
result of the insinuations and hints of Straf- 
ford was to increase Lorne’s distrust of the 
pey of the king, and the death of the old 

arlof Argyll, which happened shortly before 
the meeting of the assembly of the kirk at 
Glasgow in November, left him greater free- 
dom of action. But though he attended the 
assembly he seemed more desirous to discover 
what its temper really was than to influence 
its opinion one way or another. So far from 
being the sour bigot he is sometimes repre- 
sented, Argyll, as he states in ‘ Instructions to 
a Son,’ had no preference for presbyterianism 
and extempore prayers over episcopacy and 
service books, except that the former was 
what the great bulk of his countrymen had 
adopted. He saw that the policy of the king 
was doing violence to the deepest convictions 
of the nation, and that the only chance of pre- 
venting a catastrophe was to present a firm 
front of resistance to his unreasonable de- 
mands. When advice and soft words proved 
of no avail in altering the bent of the king’s 
purpose, he resolved to stake his all with the 
covenanters. Argyll was the only member of 
the privy council who did not retire with the 
Marquis of Hamilton when the assembly was 
dissolved from sitting any longer. Though 
not a member of the assembly he, at the re- 
quest of the moderator, agreed to attend the 
subsequent meetings, at which episcopacy 
was abolished, and to ‘bear witness to the 
righteousness of their proceedings.’ On the 
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arrival of the king’s proclamation, declaring 
the procedure of the assembly to be the act 
of traitors, the covenanters placed their forces 
under Alexander Leslie [q. v.] On 20 Feb. 
1639 Argyll sent a letter to Laud in defence 
of the Scots, containing a statement which 
rested the position they had taken up on 
unassailable constitutional principles (Mel- 
bourne MSS., quoted in Garpiner’s Hist. of 
England, viii. 392). Meanwhile he took the 
precaution of raising a force of nine hundred 
men, a portion of whom he left in Kintyre to 
watch the Irish, another portion in Lorne to 
hold the Clandonalds in check, while with 
the remainder he passed over into Arran, 
where he seized the castle of Brodick, belong- 
ing to the Marquis of Hamilton. On learn- 
ing that the king had decided on an invasion 
of Scotland, Argyll sent him a letter, ‘which’ 
Rossingham, writing under date 16 April, 
says ‘his majesty does tear all to pieces as 
resolving to have his head’ (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1639, p. 52). The mood of Charles, 
however, underwent a rapid alteration after 
his arrival at Berwick, where he found Leslie 
encamped on Dunse Law barring his further 
progress with a superior force. Asthe Scots 
would ‘not think to treat’ without Argyll, he 
was sent for to conduct the negotiation. He 
had been lying with aconsiderablearmy round 
Stirling, in the heart of the country, to be ready 
in case of ‘unexpected accidents’ (BAILLIE, 
Letters, i. 211), and leaving the bulk of his 
followers there, he, in a few days, joined the 
main army and set up his tent on the hill, 
where, according to Baillie, the highlanders 
who accompanied him aroused the wonder of 
the English visiting the camp (76.1.212). The 
pacification of Berwick, 18 June 1639, sub- 
stantially promised all that the covenanters 
asked, but its terms were not sufficiently clear. 
The substantial fruits of the victory Argyll 
therefore resolved to gather as quickly as 
possible. Episcopacy having been abolished, 
it was necessary that successors should be 
chosen for the bishops as Jords of the articles. 
Montrose [see GraHaM, JAMES, first Mar- 
quis], who here first indicated a divergence 
in opinion from Argyll, proposed that their 
place should be taken by fourteen laymen 
appointed by the king; but Argyll was too 
astute to let slip the magnificent chance of 
striking a fatal blow at the irresponsible in- 
fluence of the king, and moved that each 
estate should in future choose its own lord 
of the articles, which was carried by a bare 
majority of one, the barons and burgesses be- 
ing thenceforth represented by sixteen votes, 
the nobility by eight, and the king by none, 
The change was momentous, for the result 
was, in the words of S, R. Gardiner (ist. of 
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England, ix. 64), to make the parliament and 
not the king ‘ the central force in Scotland.’ 

Meantime information had reached the 
English court of the draft of a letter written 
before the Berwick pacification by some of 
the Scottish leaders to Louis XIII, soliciting 
his interest in the affairs of the Scots (Letter 
in RusHwoRktTH, part ii, vol. ii. 1120). The 
letter does not appear to have been sent, but 
Charles made it a pretext for committing 
the Earl of Loudon to the Tower. He was 
soon afterwards liberated, but the incident 
was the occasion, if not the cause, of a re- 
newal of hostilities. When the king ordered 
the prorogation of parliament, in May 1640, 
Argyll moved that it be held without his 
sanction, and in order to take measures against 
the hostile preparations of the king, a com- 
mittee of estates was formed to which was 
entrusted the practical government of the 
kingdom. Of this committee Argyll was 
not a member, but he was ‘major potestas,’ 
and ‘all knew that it was his influence that 
gave being, life, and motion to the new- 
modelled governors.’ On 12 June a commis- 
sion of ‘fire and sword’ was issued by the 
committee of estates to Argyll against the 
Earl of Atholl and the Ogilvies, who had taken 
oe arms in behalf of the king, Witha force 
of four thousand men he swept over the dis- 
tricts of Badenoch, Atholl, and Mar, according 
to the hostile chroniclers stripping the fields 
of the sheep and cattle. At the Fords of Lyon 
he found Atholl posted with a strong force, 
and, it is said, on promise of a safe return, 
inveigled him to an interview, when, failing 
in an attempt to win him over, he sent him 
a prisoner to Edinburgh, where, after making 
his submission, he was liberated. Argyll 
then descended into Angus, attacking the 
Ogilvies and burning their house to the 
ground. The incidents of its destruction, as 
recorded in the ballad ‘The Bonnie Hoose 
o’ Airlie,’ must not be accepted as literally 
true, for Lady Ogilvie did not treat the sum- 
mons of Argyll with scorn, but had left the 
house for some time before its destruction, 
and the actual execution of the act was en- 
trusted by Argyll to a subordinate, Dugald 
Campbell of Inverawe, whom he enjoined 
only to fire it if the operation of destroying 
it was ‘langsome,’ adding, with characteristic 
caution, ‘ You need not let know that you 
have directions from me to fire it’ (Letter 
quoted in full in Notes and Queries, third 
series, vi. 383, from original in possession of 
the correspondent). The cruelties exercised 
by Argyll during the raid formed one of the 
charges in the indictment on which he was 
executed, but do not appear to have been for 
those times exceptionally severe. 
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Learning that Charles was again raising 
an army against them, the Scots, under Leslie, 
in August of this year passed into England 
in strong array ‘ to present their grievances 
to the king’s majesty,’ and taking possession 
of Newcastle remained quartered in North- 
umberland and Durham till negotiations 
were entered into with the king at Ripon on 
1 Oct. Montrose had accompanied the army, 
but already ominous differences had arisen 
between him and Argyll. He had strongly 
opposed the motion of Argyll for holding a 
parliament in opposition to the king; he had 
already entered into correspondence with 
Charles on his own account, and before cross- 
ing the Tweed he and other noblemen signed, 
in August, at Cumbernauld, a bond ‘against 
the particular and indirect practicking of the 
few’ (see copy in Bartire’s Letters and 
Journals, ii. 468, and Napisr’s Memorials of 
Montrose, i. 254). Shortly afterwards the 
bond was discovered by Argyll, but it was 
deemed sufficient to burn it by order of the 
committee of estates. The clemency only 
irritated more acutely Montrose’s jealousy of 
Argyll, and drove him to more desperate 
courses. The predominant influence wielded 
by Argyll over the committee of estates 
Montrose interpreted into an assumption of 
dictatorship over the kingdom, which for the 
time being it undoubtedly was; and infor- 
mation he had received from various enemies 
of Argyll corroborated his own conviction 
that a plan wasin preparation for the formal 
recognition of the dictatorship and the de- 
position of the king. He thereupon commu- 
nicated what he had learned to Charles, who 
agreed to pay a visit to Scotland in the sum- 
mer, when Montrose, according to arrange- 
ment, would in his place in parliament 
accuse Argyll before the king of meditating 
treason against the throne. Montrose was, 
however, ill fitted to manage a matter re- 
quiring such exceptional caution. Already 
he had bruited his charges against Argyll 
throughout the country, and Argyll called 
him to answer for his speeches. Montrose, 
acknowledging at once his responsibility for 
the charges, named his authorities, but his 
principal witness, Stewart of Ladywell, wrote 
a letter to Argyll admitting that he had, 
‘through prejudicate of his lordship,’ wrested 
words which he had heard him speak at the 
Fords of Lyon from their proper meaning. 
The correspondence of Montrose with the 
king and the secret purpose of his majesty’s 
visit were revealed in the course of the in- 
quiry. While by his confession Stewart did 
not save his life, Montrose and other noble-« 
men were on 1] June committed to the 
castle of Edinburgh on a charge of plotting. 
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_With Montrose in prison, and Argyll pro- 
bably in the secret of the whole conspiracy, 
Charles found the outlook in Scotland com- 
pletely altered. On receipt of the news that 
the scheme had miscarried, he wrote on 
12 June a letter to Argyll repudiating the 
rumour that his journey to Scotland was 
‘ only desired and procured by Montrose and 
Traquair,’ and asserting that, so far from in- 
tending division, his aim was ‘to establish 
peace in state and religion in the church’ 
(Letter in Letters to the Argyll Family, 
p. 86, and in Memorials of Montrose, i. 282), 
Argyll grasped the situation at once as re- 
gards both Scotland and England, and re- 
solved to make the most of a golden oppor- 
tunity. As the king, before setting out for 
Scotland, had on 12 Aug. given his sanction 
to an act confirming the treaty with the 
Scots, he was received on his arrival with 
the warmest manifestations of good-will. On 
30 Aug., when he was entertained at a 
banquet in the parliament house, the rejoic- 
ings in Edinburgh resembled, it is said, the 
celebration of a jubilee. The king yielded, 
almost without a murmur, to the demands of 
Argyll that no political or judicial office 
should be filled up without the approval of 
parliament, and during six weeks’ discussion 
of questions bristling with controversial diffi- 
culties the prevailing harmony between him 
and the estates was scarcely broken, when 
suddenly on 12 Oct. the city was roused to 
feverish excitement by the news that Hamil- 
ton, Lanark, and Argyll had on the previous 
night left the city and fled to Kenneil House. 
Gradually the rumour spread that a plot had 
been formed to arrest them by armed men 
under the Earl of Crawford in the king’s bed- 
chamber. Of the existence of a plot of some 
kind the depositions of the witnesses leave 
no room for doubt: (see copies of depositions re- 
lating to the ‘Incident’ in Hist. MSS. Comm. 
4th Rep. 163-70), but probably Argyll’s 
flight was chiefly a subtle stroke of policy to 
unmask his enemies. In any case the ‘ In- 
cident,’ as it afterwards came to be called, had 
rendered Argyll so completely master of the 
situation that he did not think it worth while 
to institute a prosecution against the authors 
of the plot. After a private examination of 
witnesses the result of the inquiry was stated 
in vague terms to be that Crawford had been 
plotting something desperate, and that ‘no- 
thing was found that touched the king.’ 
Shortly afterwards Montrose and other ‘in- 
cendiaries’ were liberated, all outstanding 
difficulties were arranged, and the king, in 
token of his complete reconciliation with the 
covenanters, made a liberal distribution of 
honours among their leaders, the greatest 
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being reserved for Argyll, who on 15 Noy, 
was raised to the dignity of marquis. 

The result of the king’s journey to Scot- 
land had been, in the words of Clarendon, 
‘only to make a perfect deed of gift of that 
kingdom’ to the covenanting party. Argyll 
had been able by subtle and dexterous ma- 
neeuvring to transfer the whole adminis- 
trative power in Scotland from the king to 
the parliament. The king had been com- 
pletely outwitted. To obtain the aid of the 
Scots against the English parliament, he had 
granted to the Scottish parliament conces- 
sions with which the English parliament 
would have been perfectly satistied. They 
were thus encouraged to be only the more 
importunate in their demands, while Argyll 
saw clearly that to pay Charles the price he 
desired for his concessions would be suicidal, 
and that the fruits of the great constitutional 
victory won in Scotland could only be se- 
cured by a similar victory of the parliament 
in England. In order to smooth the way 
towards a peaceful arrangement of the dis- 
pute, the Scottish privy council in January 
1641-2 offered themselves as mediators, but 
their offers were rejected by Charles. Find- 
ing that his policy of concession had been a 
total failure, Charles endeavoured to win the 
support ofthe Scots against the English parlia- 
ment by stratagem and force. On 25 May 
a special meeting of the privy council was 
fixed to be held, at which an effort was to 
be made to overawe a decision for the king. 
Kinnoul, Roxburghe, and other noblemen 
brought with them to Edinburgh a large body 
of armed retainers, but the rumour having 
spread that the life or liberty of Argyll was 
in danger, large crowds flocked into Edin- 
burgh from Fife and the Lothians, and thus 
any intentions of violence were necessarily 
abandoned. 

For some time after the outbreak of the 
civil war in England the Scots remained in- 
active, and it was only after the subscription 
by the English houses of parliament and the 
Westminster Assembly of the solemn league 
and covenant that in January 1643-4 a 
Scotch army, under the Earl of Leven, en- 
tered England by Berwick, Argyll accom- 
panying it as representative of the commit- 
tee of estates. This procedure roused into 
activity the ultra-royalists in Scotland, and 
seemed to give to Montrose the opportunity 
for which he had been waiting. Hostilities 
were begun in the north by the Marquis of 
Huntly, who, after making prisoner the pro- 
vost and magistrates of Aberdeen and plun- 
dering the town of its arms and ammunition, 
began his march southward. Argyll, whohad 
lately returned from England, was in April 
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despatched against him, and coming up with 
him near Montrose, which he had plundered 
and burned, compelled him to retreat to 
Aberdeenshire. On 12 July news reached 
the Scottish parliament of the landing at 
Ardnamurchan, in the north of Argyllshire, 
of two thousand Irish and Scoto-Irish, and 
on the 16th Argyll received a commission to 
advance against the invaders. It was the ter- 
ritory of Argyll alone which was threatened, 
and no doubt was entertained that he would 
easily cope with the danger; butitsuddenly be- 
came apparent that the incursion only formed 
part of a much more comprehensive scheme. 

According to Clarendon, Argyll was the 
person whom Montrose ‘ most hated and con- 
temned,’ It was on Montrose’s recommenda- 
tion that the expedition from Ireland had 
been undertaken, and to act in concert with 
it he, on 1 Feb. 1643-4, received a commis- 
sion appointing him lieutenant-general of all 
his majesty’s forces in Scotland. While the 
question at issue between Argyll and Mont- 
rose was less that of king and covenant than 
personal rivalry, the highlanders who flocked 
to Montrose’s banner were actuated more by 
hatred of Argyll than by loyal or religious 
motives; in the words of Macaulay, ‘a power- 
ful coalition of clans waged war nominally for 
King Charles, but really against MacCallum 
More.’ Toavoid Argyll, who was approach- 
ing from the west, Montrose, with a force 
of 2,500 Irishmen and highlanders, marched 
southwards across the Tay, and, after defeat- 
ing a covenanting force of six thousand men 
under Elcho at Tippermuir on 1 Sept. 1644, 
entered Perth. Argyll hung on his skirts as 
he retreated northwards by Dundee and A ber- 
deen, but never could come within striking 
distance, and as Argyll approached Aberdeen 
he withdrew westwards towards the Spey, 
and descending through the wilds of Bade- 
noch again entered Atholl. Disconcerted by 
the rapidity of his movements, Argyll in- 
duced the estates to proclaim him a traitor, 
and offered a reward of 20,0001. (Scots) for his 
head. Only once, at Fyvie Castle, which he 
had taken on 14 Oct., was Montrose almost 
caught in a trap; but making a feint of 
ostentatious preparation for a desperate re- 
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sistance, he drew off his forces while Argyll 
was making his dispositions. Passing north- 
wards he went to Strathbogie with the hope 
of rousing the Gordons, but being unable to. 
win them over he retired again into the wilds 
of Badenoch. Here he learned that Argyll, , 
having sent his horse into winter quarters, was 
at Dunkeld with a number of his followers, | 
tampering with the Atholl men. By a night | 
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pounce on Argyll unawares, but the latter, 
learning his approach while he was yet six- 
teen miles off broke up his camp and re- 
treated to Perth, where there was a strong 
garrison (RusHwortH, Historical Collections, 
ed. 1692, pt. iii. vol. ii. 985). On his return 
to Edinburgh, Argyll, giving as his reason 
that he had been insufficiently supported 
with money and troops, resigned his commis- 
sion, which was given to Baillie [see BAILLI5, 


| WitiraM, 7. 1648]. Argyll then proceeded 


to his castle at Inverary, securely relying on 
the almost inaccessible mountain passes, when 
suddenly one morning in the middle of De« 
cember ‘ the trembling cowherds came down 
from the hillsand told him that the enemy was 
within two miles of him’ (2.) ea making 
his escape ina fishing boat, he fled to his castle 
at Roseneath, on the Clyde, and from 138 Dec. 
to the end of January Montrose burned and 
devastated Argyll and Lorn at his pleasure. 
Towards the end of January news reached 
the committee of estates, in consultation with 
Argyll at Roseneath, that Montrose was 
marching northwards by Lochaber, as if to 
challenge the covenanters in the north under 
Seaforth. It was therefore determined that 
while Baillie should hold the central districts 
round Perth, Argyll, with a thousand low- 
land infantry lent him by Baillie, and as 
many of his own broken followers as he could 
hurriedly muster, should follow on the track 
of Montrose and fall on him when engaged 
with Seaforth, or cut off his retreat if he 
were defeated. On news reaching Montrose 
that Argyll was thirty miles behind him at 
Inverlochy, Montrose resolved to attempt the 
extraordinary feat of leading his hardy fol- 
lowers over the Lochaber mountains, so as 
to take the camp of Argyll on its flank and 
rear. On the evening of Saturday, 1 Feb., 
sounds were heard by the troops of Argyll 
as if a storm were gathering in the direction 
of Ben Nevis, and soon in the frosty moon- 
light the forces of Montrose were seen by the 
outposts descending from the skirts of the 
mountain. Having sent out skirmishers to 
feel the position of Argyll, Montrose delayed 
his attack till the morning, and Argyll took 
advantage of the respite toembark with other 
members of the committee of estates on board 
his galley in Loch Eil, the command of his 


troops being entrusted to an experienced 


officer, his kinsman Sir Duncan Campbell of 
Auchinbreck. It was stated that Argyll had 
been compelled by his friends to embark, 
because owing to a fall from his horse some 
days previously he was ‘disabled to use either 
sword or pistol.’ On the morrow Argyll 
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leader, and five hundred duniwassels being 
either massacred or driven into the lake and 
drowned. Sailing down the lake, Argyll then 
proceeded to Edinburgh, arriving on 12 Feb., 
when, says Guthry, ‘he went straight to the 
parliament, having his left arm in a sling as 
if he had been at bones-breaking.’ The day 
previous Montrose had been declared guilty 
of high treason, but his victorious career was 
continued until, by his great triumph at Kil- 
syth on 15 Aug., all Scotland was for a time 
at hismercy. Baillie, the nominal commander 
of the covenanters, afterwards affirmed the 
real cause of the disaster to have been the un- 
warrantable interference of the committee of 
estates, the chief member of which was Argyll. 


From the battle Argyll escaped on horseback | 


to Queensferry, where he got on board ship 
and sailed down the Firth to Newcastle, This 
has been attributed to panic, but may be 
sufficiently accounted for by a desire to be in 
communication with the Karl of Leven and 
his strong force of covenanters in England. 
Shortly afterwards Argyll was in Berwick- 
shire endeavouring to counteract the negotia- 
tions of Montrose with the border lords. The 
victorious career of Montrose was terminated 
on 12 Sept.at Philliphaugh. Argyll, although 
again supreme in Scotland, had suffered almost 
as severely from the contest as Montrose. The 
flower of his clan had been slain either in cold 
blood during Montrose’s terrible winter raid, 
orinthestruggle at Inverlochy; the glens had 
been stripped of their cattle; the produce of 
the fields had been carried away or wasted 
by the Irish and highland marauders. Such 
was the terrible destitution that prevailed, 
that a collection for the relief of the people 
of Argyll was ordered to be made through- 
out all the churches in Scotland; and on 
1 Jan. 1646-7 the parliament ordained 
10,0002. to be paid to the marquis for sub- 
sistence, and 30,0007. for the relief of the 
shire (Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, 
vi. part i. pp. 648, 675). After the flight of 
the king to the Scots army, Argyll was sent 
in May 1646 to treat with him at Newcastle. 
He was, Charles wrote to the queen, ‘ very 
civil and cunning’ (Charles I in 1646, Cam- 
den Society, p. 49). Writing on 10 June 
Charles says: ‘Argyll went yesterday to 
London with great profession of doing me 
service there; his errand (as is pretended) 
is only to chasten down and moderate the 
demands that are coming to me from thence’ 
(ib. 47). The professions of Argyll, as in- 
terpreted by Charles, were to a certain ex- 
tent carried out in his speech on 25 June in 
the Painted Chamber before the committee 
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cated the persecution of ‘ peaceable men who 
cannot through scruple of conscience come 
up in all things to the common rule,’ but he 
was careful to add that the personal regard 
for the king in Scotland ‘hath never made 
them forget that common rule, “ The safety 
of the people is the supreme law”’ (The 
Lord Marques of Argyle’s Speech, London, 
printed for Laurence Chapman, 27 June 
1646). Argyll did all that he thought could 
be done for the king with safety, and although 
admitting that the ultimatum was in certain 
respects too stringent, he impressed upon 
him the necessity of accepting it as in- 
evitable. All along Argyll had supported 
joint action on the part of the two parlia- 
ments as the only safe course both for the 
cause of the king and the people. He was 
therefore entirely opposed to the secret treaty 
concluded by the Scots, by which the king 
bound himself to confirm the covenant, on 
condition that an army was sent into England 
to help in his restoration, On news reaching 
Scotland that the Scotch army sent into Eng- 
land under the Duke of Hamilton had been 
routed by Cromwell at Preston, the western 
covenanters, tothe number of seven thousand, 
gathered under Leslie, earl of Leven, and 
marched towards Edinburgh. On his way 
to join them, Argyll, with a body of high- 
landers, was surprised by the Karl of Lanark 
while dining with the Marl of Mar at Stir- 
ling, but galloping across Stirling bridge he 
reached North Queensferry, and crossed the 
Firth in a small boat to Hdinburgh, where 
the ‘ Whigamores,’ as they were afterwards 
called, had already arrived. The incursion 
known as the ‘ Whigamore Raid’ dealt the 
final blow to the cause of the king, At Edin- 
burgh a new committee of estates was formed 
with Argyll at its head, Cromwell, who 
had been for some time in communication 
with Argyll, was met by him on the borders, 
and invited to the capital, which he entered 
in procession, accompanied by the civil autho- 
rities, on 4 Oct. As a condition of his friend- 
ship Cromwell demanded of the committee 
of estates that no person accessory to the 
‘engagement’ should ‘be employed in any 
public place or trust whatsoever’ (CARLYLE, 
Cromwell, letter lxxvii.), and in accordance 
with the pledge of the committee to that 
effect, Argyll, at the ensuing meeting of the 
parliament in January, brought forward a 
motion against the ‘ Engagers,’ whom he 
classed under five heads, the act passed 
against them being thus known as the ‘ Act 
of Classes’ (BALFouR, Annals of Scotland, 
iii. 877). On 7 Oct. Cromwell was enter- 
tained by the committee at a sumptuous 


of the lords and commons, in which he depre- | banquet in the castle, and the same evening 
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he set out for England, leaving Lambert 
with some regiments to aid Argyll in main- 
taining the new arrangement. 

While Cromwell was lodged at Moray 
House, Argyll and some others had held long 
conferences with him in private, and Guthry 
states that it was afterwards ‘talked very 
loud that he did communicate to them 
his design in reference to the king and had 
their consent thereto’ (Memoirs, 298). ‘ No- 
thing,’ however, Guthry admits, ‘came to be 
known infallibly.’ Argyll moved for delay in 
giving instructions to the Scottish commis- 
sioners to protest against the trial of the 
king until after a fast that had been ordered 
(Batrour, Annals, iii. 386), but if not in- 
fluenced in this by religious scruples, he 
may have hesitated to countenance their in- 
terference as more likely to endanger the 
life of the king than to save it. His asseve- 
rations at his own trial and on the scaffold 
must also count for something. In any case 
such was the universal horror awakened 
throughout Scotland by the news of the 
king’s execution, that Argyll, if he had ven- 
tured to stand against the tempest, would 
have involved himself in hopeless ruin. The 
alliance with Cromwell was therefore repu- 
diated without a dissenting voice, and on 
5 Feb. 1649-50 Charles II was proclaimed 
king, not merely of Scotland, but of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, at the cross of 
Edinburgh. The situation in which Argyll 
now found himself may perhaps be best un- 
derstood from his own pathetic description in 
‘Instructions toa Son.’ ‘ By that confusion,’ 
he says, ‘my thoughts became distracted, 
and myself encountered so many difficulties 
that all remedies that were applied had the 
quite contrary operation; whatever therefore 
hath been said by me or others in this matter, 
you must repute and accept them as from 
a distracted man of a distracted subject in a 
distracted time wherein Ilived.’ The policy 
now entered upon by him was a desperate 
one. He supported the movement for inviting 
the king toScotland, as it was deemed of prime 
importance that he should land in Scotland 
under the auspices of the covenanters, rather 
than in Ireland unfettered by any oaths and 
promises. The king favoured the Irish pro- 
posal, and upon a temporary gleam of hope 
broke off negotiations with the Scotch com- 
missioners, and despatched Montrose to Scot- 
land to attempt the restoration of the mo- 
narchy without the aid of the covenanters, 
After the dispersion of his small band of fol- 
lowers Montrose was captured, and on 1 May 
1650 brought into Edinburgh. Argyll, as he 
afterwards affirmed in his defence at his own 
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in regard to his fate; but when Montrose 
was paraded through the town bound on a 
cart on his way to the Tolbooth, ‘the pro- 
cession, it was said, ‘was made to halt in 
front of the Earl of Moray’s house, where 
among the spectators was the Marquis of 
Argyll, who contemplated his enemy from a 
window the blinds of which were partly 
closed’ (M. de Graymond’s report to Cardinal 
Mazarin, quoted in Napier’s Memoirs of 
Montrose, p. 781). Writing to his nephew 
Lord Lothian on the.day of Montrose’s exe- 
cution announcing the birth of a daughter, 
Argyll notes that ‘her birthday is remark- 
able in the tragic end of James Graham at 
the cross,’ and adds: ‘ He got some resolution 
after he came here how to go out of this 
world, but nothing at all how to enteran- 
other, not so much as once humbling himself 
to pray at all upon the scaffold’ (Anerum 
Correspondence p. 262). 

Anticipating the pledge given by him at 
Breda on 13 May, Charles signed the cove- 
nant while the ship in which he had em- 
barked for Scotland was still riding at anchor 
in the Moray Firth, but the covenanters 
were determined not to be thrown off their 
guard, and the sole direction of affairs was 
still continued in the hands of the com- 
mittee of estates with Argyll at their head. 
For his browbeating by the presbyterian 
clergy Charles obtained some consolation 
from the assurances of Argyll that ‘when 
he came into England he might be more 
free, but that for the present it was necessary 
to please these madmen’ (Cal. State Paper's, 
Dom. 1650, p. 810). Possibly Argyll chafed 
more under their domination than did Charles. 
Argyll took advantage of Charles’s position 
to make overtures for a marriage between him 
and his daughter, but nothing came of itowing 
largely to the queen’s opposition (see ‘ In- 
structionsto Captain Titus’ in HiLL1ER’s King 
Charles in the Isle of Wight, 324-34), After 
the victory of Cromwell at Dunbar Argyll’s 
policy changed. . Charles saw the prime neces- 
sity of preventing him entering intocommuni- 
cations with Cromwell, and bya private letter 
under his sign-manual dated Perth 24 Sept. 
recorded his purpose to make him Duke of 
Argyll and knight of the Garter, and as soon 
as royalty was established in England to see 
him paid 40,000/, (Letter in app. to EacHarp’s 
Hist.) Argyll recognised that the cause of 
the king was hopeless so long as the presby= 
terian clergy had the sole direction of affairs, 
He had only to choose between a desertion 
of the king by coming to terms with Crom- 
well, and an endeavour to promote an al- 
liance between the covenanters and the 
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the actual decision of the point was taken 


out of his hands by the king himself, when | f 


on 4 Oct. he escaped or was permitted to 
escape from Perth, and joined the northern 
loyalists. Although the king returned to 
Perth on the 6th declaring that he had been 
treacherously deceived by some that sug- 
gested and made him believe that he was to 
be delivered up to the enemy (BaLrour, 
Annals, iv. 118), not only was nothing done 
to punish those treacherous persons, but on 
12 Oct. an act of indemnity was ordered to 
be passed to those in Atholl who had taken 
up arms upon his majesty’s departure from 
Perth on 4 Oct. (7. iv. 122), and shortly 
afterwards Argyll and others were sent to 
the western covenanting army ‘tosolicit unity 
for the good of the kingdom’ (7d. iv. 128). 
In order to give solidity and weight to the 
combination against Cromwell, preparations 
were also begun for the coronation of the 
king, which took place at Scone 1 Jan. 1651, 
Argyll putting the crown on his head. From 
this time the supremacy of Argyll in the 
affairs of Scotland terminated both in name 
and reality. For some months, though re- 
taining his place at the helm of affairs, he 
had been helplessly drifting at the mercy of 
contending factions. As the extreme cove- 
nanters now held aloof from the king, Ar- 
gyll, at the parliament which met at Perth 
on 13 March, found his counsels completely 
overruled, and from this time the struggle 
of Charles II against Cromwell was directed 
by the Hamilton faction. Argyll strongly 
opposed the enterprise of leading an army 
into England, and when it was decided on 
excused himself from accompanying it on 
account of the illness of his lady. After 
the disaster at Worcester on 3 Sept. he de- 
fended himself for nearly a year in his castle 
at Inverary, but in August 1652 was sur- 
prised by General Deane, when he gave in 
his submission, making as usual a very astute 
bargain. Itis generally stated that he ab- 
solutely refused to make an unconditional 
surrender, and only promised to live peace- 
ably under that government, but the exact 
form of his declaration was as follows: ‘My 
dewtie to religioun, according to my oath in 
the covenant, always reserved, I do agrie for 
the civill pairt that Scotland be maid a Com- 
mounwelth with England, that thair be the 
same governament, without King or Hous 
of Lordis deryved to the pepill of Scotland, 
and yit in the meanetyme, quhill this can be 

ractized, I sall leave quyetlie under the 
a een of the Commounwelth of Eng- 
land and thair authoritie’ (Nicot1’s Diary, 

. 100). On his making this declaration 
een engaged that he should have his 
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liberty, and his estates, lands, and debts free 
rom sequestration (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1655-6, p. 111). 

The fall of Argyll was complete and final, 
and he moreover found that with his power 
his reputation had vanished like a dream. 
Up to the time when he entered upon the ill- 
starred enterprise of recalling Charles II, his 
statesmanship had been masterly and trium- 
phant. The execution of the king had com- 
pletely upset his calculations, which had all 
along been founded on a close union between 
the parliaments of Scotland and of England. 
Thisunion was by that event abruptly severed, 
but the responsibility for the disaster rested 
not with him but with Cromwell. The re- 
sults of his safe and prudent policy were 
ruthlessly annihilated by an act which after 
events proved to have been a mistake, al- 
though the powerful personality of Cromwell 
was able to turn it into immediate good for 
England. Argyll lost his presence of mind, 
and therefore his control of events in this 
stupendous conjuncture, and became as much 
a puppet in the hands of contending factions 
as was CharlesII. Consequently, when the 
scheme for recalling Charles II failed, Argyll 
was execrated by all parties. ‘ He was no less 
drowned in debt,’ says Baillie, ‘ than in public 
hatred almost of all both Scottish and Eng- 
lish’ (Letters and Journals, iii. 387). To the 
reputation for cowardice which he had gained 
among his enemies from his conduct on the 
battle-field was now attached a deeper sig- 
nificance. Even the accidental cast in his 
vision was now interpreted as indicating a 
similar blemish in his moraleyesight. Among 
the hostile highland clans he was long known 
as ‘Gillespie Grumach,’ Gillespie the ill- 
favoured, and in the lowlands he was re- 
ferred to disdainfully as the ‘ Glaed-eyed 
Marquis.’ For the contempt of the outside 
world he did not find unmingled consolation 
in the bosom of his family. He was at feud 
with his own son Lord Lorne [see CAMPBELL, 
ARCHIBALD, ninth EARL or ARGYLL], then a 
hot-headed royalist who, much to Argyll’s 
disrelish, took part in the attempted rising 
in the highlands in 1653. ‘These differences,’ 
according to Baillie, were so real as to make 
‘both their lives bitter and uncomfortable to 
them’ (7, iii. 288), and, indeed, Argyll had 
actually to ask a garrison to be placed in his 
house to keep it from his son’s violence. His 
extreme pecuniary difficulties are graphically 
illustrated in a passage of Nicoll’s diary re- 
cording Argyll’s visit to Dalkeith in Novem- 
ber 1654 to complain of his son Lord Lorne to 
General Monck. ‘At quhich time, says Nicoll, 
‘heresaved much effrontes and disgraces of his 
creditors, quha, being frustrat and defraudit 
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be the Marques of thair just and lauchfull 
dettis, spaired not at all times as he walked, 
ather in street or in the feildis abroad, [to call 
him] “a fals traitour.” Besyde this, his hors 
and hors graith, and all uther household stuff 
were poyndit at Dalkeith and at Newbottil 
and brocht into Edinburgh, and thair com- 
prysit at the Mercat Croce for dett’ (Diary, 
140). In order to push his suit with the 
Protector for payment of the money pro- 
mised him by acts of the Scottish parlia- 
ment, Argyll in September 1655 arrived in 
London. While there he was in November 
arrested at the suit of Elizabeth Maxwell, 
widow of the Earl of Dirleton, for debt, 
connected with the supply of meal to the 
Scotsarmy in 1644-5 (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1655-6, p. 7), who, however, was ordered to 
forbear further prosecution of him or of his 
bail, and to take her remedy in Scotland 
(ib. p. 84). For the payment of the moneys 
promised him by the Scottish parliament 
Argyll pleaded the engagement of Deane gua- 
ranteeing him the payment of his debts, and 
he did obtain a grant on the excise of wines 
and strong waters, not to exceed 3,000/.a year, 
tillthe wholesum due to him, 12,116/. 18s. 4d., 
should be paid (2b. 1656-7, p. 107). Pos- 
sibly Argyll had even more ambitious in- 
tentions in his visit to London, but if so he 
was unsuccessful, and indeed was always re- 
garded by Cromwell with suspicion as a roy- 
alist at heart. On the incorporation of the 
Scottish parliament with that of England, he 
exerted himself in opposition to the council 
of state to get Scotsmen returned (Letter of 
Monck to Thurloe, 30 Sept. 1658, Thurloe 
State Papers, vii. 584). He himself sat as 
member for Aberdeenshire. 

After the Restoration, Argyll, on 8 July 
1660, presented himself in the presence 
chamber at Whitehall to pay his respects to 
the king; but on asking for an interview 
instructions were given by Charles IT for 
his ee and he was committed to 
the Tower. For once in his life he had acted 
re a and his rashness was fatal. 

arly in December he was sent to Edinburgh 
by sea for trial, on charges of compliance 
with the usurpation and of treasonable acts 
committed since 1638. The accusation em- 
braced fourteen counts, the most serious 
being that of having been accessory to the 
death of Charles I.; and the trial, which 
was presided over by his inveterate enemy, 
the Karl of Middleton, lord high commis- 
sioner, continued through March and April. 
On the main count he was declared guiltless 
by a large majority (BuRNEt’s Own Time, i. 
124), but after the evidence had been closed 
and a complete acquittal seemed probable, a 
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pene oe iat Fe aes 
despatch arrived from Monck containing pri- 
vate letters of Argyll (addressed to himself, 
his secretary(Sir) William Clarke, and Robert 
Lilburne in 1653-4) showing that he had been 
‘hearty and zealous on the side of the usurpa- 
tion.” The reading of them silenced further 
debate, and he was condemned to death. The 
incriminating letters long disappeared, but 
now belong to the Duke of Argyll (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. 616-7) and are printed 
in Willcock’s ‘Life’ (pp.378et seg.) According 
‘to Burnet he attempted to escape out of the 
castle by pretending illness and endeavouring 
to pass for his wife, who took his place on the 
sickbed, but his heart failed as he was about 
to step into her chair in disguise. He was 
beheaded with the maiden at the cross of Edin- 
burgh on 27 May 1661. The serenity with 
which he met his fate greatly surprised those 
who had given him credit for abject personal 
cowardice. While taking his last meal with 
his friends at twelve o’clock he comported 
himself with unaffected cheerfulness, and on 
the scaffold he addressed the crowd with dig- 
nified composure in a solemn and temperate 
speech about half an hour in duration. Cun- 
ningham, his physician, told Burnet that on 
touching his pulse he found it to ‘ beat at the 
usual rate clear and strong,’ and as an evi- 
' dence that his self-possession was internal 
/and thorough it was noted on opening his 
body that the partridge he had eaten at 
dinner had been completely digested (‘ Anec- 
| dotes of the Marquis of Argyll,’ by the Rev. 
Robert Wodrow, in Argyll Papers, 1834, 
p. 12). Among the royalists his bearing on 
the scaffold caused much perplexity, but they 
seem to have inclined to the opinion that it 
disproved his cowardice, but showed his 
hypocrisy. The Earl of Crawford, convinced 
that Argyll’s conduct on the occasion of a 
‘duel arranged between them at Musselburgh 
in August 1648 (see BaALrour’s Annals, iii. 
395) could only be accounted for by his being 
|‘naturally a very great coward,’ stoutly con- 
,tested the proposition of Middleton that Ar- 
gyll’s ‘soul was in hell,’ asserting that such 
resolution as he showed on the scaffold must 
have been due to ‘some supernatural assist- 
ance; he was sure it was not his natural tem- 
per’ (Burnet’s Own Time,i.126). The day 
before his execution Argyll wrote a letter to 
the king justifying his intentions in all his 
conduct towards him in regard to the cove- 
nant (see copy in Woprow’s History of the 
Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, i. 54), 
and his last words on the scaffold were, ‘I 
am free from any accession by knowledge, 
contriving, counsel, or any other way to his 
late majesty’s death.’ His body was carried 
to St. Magdalene Chapel in the Cowgate, 
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thence to Newbattle Abbey, and after a few 
weeks to the burial-place of the family on 
the Holy Loch. His head was exposed on 
the west end of the Tolbooth, on the same 
spike previously occupied by that of Mont- 
rose; but in May 1664 there came ‘a letter 
from the king to the council, commanding 
them to take down Argyll’s head that it 
might be buried with his body, which was 
done quietly in the night time’ (Life of 
Robert Blmr, p. 469). The public hatred 
with which Argyll had been regarded in his 
later years was, says Laing, ‘converted into 
general commiseration at his death. His 
attainder was justly imputed to the enmity, 
his precipitate death to the impatience and 
the insatiable desire of Middleton to procure 
a gift of his title and estates; and, as it 
generally happens whensoever a statesman 
suffers, whether from natural justice or re- 
venge, his execution served to exalt and to 
relieve his character from the obloquy which 
would have continued to attend him had he 
been permitted to survive’ (History of Scot- 
land). By his wife Lady Margaret Douglas, 
second daughter of William, second earl of 
Morton, he had two sons—the eldest of whom, 
Archibald [q. ay succeeded him as ninth 
earl—and four daughters. His second son, 
Niel, of Ardmaddie (d. 1693), was father of 
Archibald Campbell (d. 1744) [q. v.] He was 
the author of ‘ Instructions to a Son,’ written 
during his imprisonment and published at 
Edinburghin 1661. Toan edition published 
in 1743 was added ‘General Maxims of Life.’ 
His speech on ‘ Peace’ in 1642 and his speech 
in London in 1646 were published shortly after 
they were delivered, as well as his speech at 
his trial and on the scaffold. 


[A general narrative of the events of the period 
is given in Rushworth’s Historical Collections 
and in Balfour’s Annals of Scotland. Many refe- 
rences will be found in the Acts of the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland, vols. iv. v. vi. vii., and in the 
Calendars of the State Papers (Dom. Ser.) during 
the reign of Charles I and the Commonwealth, 
The narratives of contemporaries are coloured 
strongly by party prejudice. They are chiefly 


Spalding’s Memorials of the Trubles in Scotland | 


and England from 1624 to 1640 (Spalding Club); 
Memoirs of Bishop Guthry from 1637 to the Death 
of Charles I; Wishart’s Life of Montrose ; Gor- 


don’s Scots Affairs during 1637-41 (Spalding | 
Club); The Life of Robert Blair; Nicoll’s Diary | 


of Public Transactions from January 1650 toJune 
1667 (Bannatyne Club), and specially Robert 
Baillie’s Letters and Journals (Bannatyre Club), 
which throw much light on Argyll’s connection 
with the kirk. The accounts of Argyll by Burnet 
in History of his own Times-and Lives of the 
Hamiltons, and by Clarendon in his History of the 
Rebellion, supply an accurate representation of 
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his reputation among the royalists of the period, 
which is mirrored in Sir Walter Scott’s portrait 
of him in the Legend of Montrose. In White- 
locke’s Memorials the references to him are nu- 
merous. Letters to or from him and other 
documents will be found in the Argyll Papers, 
1834; Letters to the Argyll Family, 1839; 
Thurloe State Papers; Strafford’s Letters; Cor- 
respondence of the Earls of Ancrum and Lothian; 
and in the various books on Montrose by Mark 
Napier, as well as in his Life of Claverhouse, 
Viscount Dundee, The proceedings at his trial, 
published first in 1661, occupy pp. 1870-1515 of 
vol. v. of State Trials, but no evidence is given. 
Biographies include John Willcock’s The Great 
Marquess, Edinburgh, 1903, besides those in 
Crawford’s Scottish Peerage, pp. 20-1; Biogra- 
phia Britannica, ed. Kippis, ili. 178-93 ; Dou- 
glas’s Scottish Peerage, i. 95-100; Chambers’s 
Eminent Scotsmen (ed. Thomson), i. 277-83; 
Granger’s Biog. Hist., 2nd ed., iii, 25, 26; and 
Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, ed. Park, v. 
103-8. See also Laing’s History of Scotland, 
Gardiner’s History of England, Macaulay’s His- 
tory of England, Hill Burton’s History of Scot- 
land, and especially, both for fulness and accu- 
racy, Masson’s Life of Milton.] dhs desir 


CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, ninth 
EARL oF ARGYLL (d. 1685), was the son of 
the Marquis of Argyll [q. v.] executed in 
1661, and of Lady Margaret Douglas, second 
daughter of William, second earl of Morton. 
After a careful education from his father 
(Biog. Brit.), and after passing through 
schools and colleges (Dovetas, Peerage of 
Scotland), he travelled in France and Italy. 
His letter of safe-conduct from Charles I is 
dated7 Jan. 1647 (Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. 
631 5), which, if the style is English, means 
1648, He remained abroad until the end of 
1649. Upon his return he married, 18 May 
1650, Lady Mary Stuart, the eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Murray (Lamont’s Diary, p.20). 
When Charles II was invited to Scotland in 
1650, Lorne was made captain of his majesty’s 
foot life guards, appointed by parliament to 
attend on the king’s person. The commission 
from Charles, without which he refused to act, 
though such commissions were usually given 
by parliament alone, is dated 6 Aug. 1650 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. 491 a). He ap- 
pears to have made himself especially grateful 
' to Charles, who suffered under the restraints 
laid upon him by the presbyterian clergy, by 
bringing to him at all hours the friends he 
wished to see. In his zealous adherence to 
Charles he was in antagonism to his father, 
though it is supposed that this antagonism 
was feigned, in order that, whatever might 
happen, the family interests might be secured 

Burnet, i. 57). Clarendon’s account (Life, 
p.499), that Lorne treated Charles with rude- 
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ness and barbarity, is evidently imaginary. 
Lorne was present with his regiment at Dun- 
bar on 8 Sept. 1650, where he behaved with 
much bravery (THURLOE, State Papers,i. 164). 
On 12 Sept. he was the bearer of a letter from 
Charles at Perth to the committee of estates, 
urging the necessity of immediate recruiting 
(ib.) On 26 Sept. it was reported that Lorne 
had gone to raise his father’s tenants, and 
that, finding his men would not follow him, 
Argyll had left the highlands (W HITELOCKE, 
Mem. pp.546, 549). After the battle of Wor- 
cester he joined Glencairn, who was in arms 
in the highlands, with seven hundred foot and 
two hundred horse, in the winter of 1653, 
and with him prepared to invade the low- 
lands at Ruthven, with the commission of 
lieutenant-general (THURLOE, ii. 3,27), and he 
was successful in surprising a ship laden with 
provisions for the English troops. His father, 
by whom he was‘ but coarsely used’ (BAILLIE, 
Letters and Journals, iii. 250), had submitted 
to Monck in the previous year, and we gain 
some information as to Lorne’s action during 
1653 from Argyll’s letters to the English. 
He is not, Argyll says on 21 July, resolved 
to join the highlanders, but will not declare 
in the negative, ‘though privately he says 
he intends not at all to join with them.’ A 
little later Lorne has taken horse and gone 
to Glenurchie, to hold a meeting of his 
friends, and Argyll has sent him his last 
warning, but has not learned his resolution ; 
finally, Lorne is reported to have gone with 
Kenmure and others to Menteith (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 6th Rep. 617 a). 

Between the various commanders of Glen- 
cairn’s irregular force there were constant 
quarrels. Lorne and Glengarry ‘fell out, and 
drew upon each other, but were prevented 
from fighting, yet parted great enemies’ 
(THURLOB, i. 478). Glencairn distrusted and 
slighted Lorne. When Lorne and Kenmure 
went in joint command of a force to sup- 
press the Kintyre remonstrants, Kenmure 
thought that Lorne treated them more mildly 
than they deserved, and left him in order to 
carry his complaints to Glencairn (BAILLIn, 
ili, 250). In March 1653-4 a quarrel took 
pee, in which he was like to have been 
killed by young Montrose (WHITELOCEE, p. 
566). Lorne shortly afterwards had a final 
dispute with his chief, as to whether the men 
of the district through which they were march- 
ing were subject, as his vassals, to his and 
to no other person’s authority. Refusing to 
give way, or to accept orders from Glencairn, 
Lorne now left him with his men (1 Jan. 
1653-4), and for a while there was fear of 
an encounter, as a stream alone separated 
them (THURLOE, ii. 4), The next night, 
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with Colonel Meyner and six horsemen, he 
left his troops and fled. The reason for this, 
according to Baillie (iii. 250), was that a letter 
written by Lorne to the king full of complaints 
of Glencairn had been intercepted, and Glen- 
cairn had ordered Glengarry to arrest him. 
Thurloe’s correspondent gives a version more 
discreditable to Lorne: that the intercepted 
letter was written to the general ofthe English 
forces, acquainting him with the disposition 
of Glencairn’s men, and with the best plan 
for attacking them (THURLOE, ii. 4). He 
states, too, that while he was in arms he was 
‘no way considerable with the enemy ;’ that 
‘he had raised a regiment of foote, and that 
they took away, and gave him a troop of 
horse, and that they took. He will not 
readily be brought to act again.” In May 
1654 Cromwell published his ‘ Ordinance of 
Pardon and Greace to the Peopell of Scot- 
land;’ Lorne was among the numerous ex- 
ceptions. On 10 June he was reported as 
being reconciled with his father, and as help- 
ing him to raise men for the English (WHITE- 
LOCKE, p.574). This, however, 1s clearly erro- 
neous. In September he managed to capture 
a vessel loaded with provisions for Argyll’s 
men. There seems little doubt that he joined 
Middleton’s expedition of this year, Glen- 
cairn having been ‘ ite upon his letters 
(BAILLIE, ili. 255). In November we find 
him sweeping his father’s lands of cattle, and 
Argyll was compelled to ask for an English 
garrison to protect him from his son’s inso- 
lence (WHITELOCKE, p.590). Inthe beginning 
of December, however, he was in such dis- 
tress that he had to retire to a small island 
with but four or five men ie p. 591), and on 
16 Dec. Monck informed Cromwell that 
Lorne was to meet his father, and would 
probably come over to the Protector if ad- 
mitted (THURLOB, iii. 28). Lorne, however, 
informed Argyll that he could not capitulate 
without the full concurrence of Middleton 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. 617 a). He was 
suspected of having an agent with the king 
and of intriguing in England as well (THuR- 
LOE, iv. 49), and on 30 Dec. 1654 Charles 
wrote from Cologne, thanking him for his 
constancy to Middleton in all his distresses, 
acknowledging his good service upon the 
rebels, and promising future rewards (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. 613 5). So obnoxious 
were he and his family to Cromwell that even 
Lady Lorne was on 18 Jan. 1654-5 driven 
out of Argyll by the English, since her pre- 
sence there caused the rebels to collect (<b. 
622 a). It has been stated, indeed (Biog. 
Brit.), that Lorne refused to make any en- 
gagements with the usurpers until he re- 
ceived the king’s orders to capitulate, dated 
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31 Dec. 1655. This, however, is erroneous, 
and the error has arisen from a mistake in 
date. The instructions received through 
Middleton are dated Dunveaggan, 31 March. 
Lorne is urged to lose no time in taking 
such a course, by capitulation or otherwise, as 
he shall judge ‘most fit and expedient to 
save his person, family, and estate.’ He is 
spoken of as having been ‘principallie en- 
gaged in the enlyvening of the war, and one 
of the chief movers;’ and his ‘ deportments 
in relation to the enemy and the last war are 
beyond all ines. (2b.) Another letter to 
the same effect from Middleton reached him 
in April, dated from Paris, in which he is 
similarly praised. Both of these letters were 
produced in his favour at his trial in 1681. 
The next evidence that Lorne was treating 
for surrender is a letter in which he requests 
the Laird of Weem to be one of his sureties 
for 5,000/. This is dated 6 June 1655. The 
conditions, which appear to have been drawn 
up in May, and to have received Cromwell’s 
approval in August, were (1) that Lorne and 
the heads of clans serving him should come 
in within three weeks; (2) that he should 
give good lowland security for 5,000/., his 
officers and vassals giving proportional se- 
curity; (8) that Lorne should have liberty 
to march with his horses and arms—the 
horses to be sold in three weeks; (4) that he 
and his party should enjoy their estates 
without molestation, and should be freed 
from all fines or forfeiture (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1655, 270). By 8 Nov. Monck had 
‘bound Lorne in 5,000. as good security as 
could be had in Scotland, Lorne promising 
tolive peaceably; and garrisons were admitted 
at Lochaber and Dunstaffnage to see that 
his promises were kept’ (THURLOB, iii. 162; 
Dove.as). 

Lorne was at this time carefully watched 
by Broghill, who corrupted his servants, and 
who sent Thurloe constant accounts of his 
movements. On 20 Nov. he urged Lorne’s 
arrest, although he had done nothing to 
justify it, in order that enemies more dan- 
gerous at the time might think themselves 
secure and unobserved. On 25 Nov. the 
king is reported to have great confidence in 
him, and on 1 Jan. 1655-6 he is described as 
having again declared for Charles Stuart, 
and taken the island and garrison of Mull. 
On 8 Jan. notice is sent that he has had a 
meeting of all his friends. If such a meet- 
ing were held, however, it was nominally to 
take order with his debts (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
4th Rep. 245, 872, 401), the great burden of 
which is emphatically noticed by Baillie (iii. 
288). On 13 March other conditions were 
made between Argyll and the English, of 
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which one was that he or Lorne, whichever 
the parliament might direct, should repair 
to England whenever desired, provided they 
had freedom within a compass of twenty 
miles, and leave to have audience of the 
council whenever they wished. Evidently a 
reconciliation or arrangement had been come 
to between Argyll and Lorne. On 10 June 
it is noted that Lorne had saved his estate 
by capitulating (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
Ser. 1655-6, 222, 362). He was still, how- 
ever, regarded with great suspicion. On 
13 May 1656 Broghill reported that he was 
‘playing the roge,’ and sending despatches 
to Charles, and declared that if ever the king 
made any stir it would be through him; and ' 
this warning was twice repeated in the fol- 
lowing August, when he was charged as being 
appointed, with Fairfax, to head another 
Scottish revolt (THuRLOB, v. 18, 319, 823), 
Probably in consequence of Broghill’s infor- 
mation, a new oath was now imposed upon 
the Scottish nobility in the beginning of 
1656-7, whereby they were compelled to 
swear their renunciation of the Stuarts, and 
their adherence to the protectorate (BAILLIn, 
iii, 480). Upon his refusal Lorne was at 
onceimprisoned. Heis mentioned on 28 Feb. 
as one of the considerable prisoners in Scot- 
land (THURLOE, vi.81). In August Broghill 
urged that he and Glencairn, as the only 
two persons still capable of heading a party, 
should be sent for to England, where they 
would be able to have ‘ less trinketing’ (7d. p. 
436). While confined in the castle of Hidin- 
burgh a strange accident befell him in March 
1658, thus described by Lamont (p. 20): 
‘Being playing at the bullets in the castell, 
the lieutenant of the castell throwing the 
bullett, it lighted on a stone, and with such 
force started back on the Lord Lorne’s head 
that he fell doune, and lay for the space of 
some houres dead; after that he recovered, 
and his head was trepanned once or twice.’ 
From this he appears never fully to have 
recovered (FoUNTAINHALL, Hist, Observes, 
p. 195). The date of his release is not known 
—probably it was in March 1659-60, when 
Lauderdale and the other prisoners taken at 
Worcester were set free (2d. p. 152). We find 
him asking for Lauderdale’s advice as to his 
future action at that time (Lauderdale MSS.) 

Upon the Restoration Lorne at once came 
to court, and was well received by the king 
He asked leave for his father to come to 
London, and wrote to him saying that he 
need not fear, as the king bore himself kindly 
to all men. Upon this Argyll came up se- 
cretly, but was sent to the Tower so soon as 
Lorne ventured to tell Charles. Lorne re- 
mained to intercede, and found, or thought 
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he had found, a powerful auxiliary in Lau- 
derdale, whose wife’s niece he had married 
(Macxenziz, Mem. p. 88), though Clarendon 
says that Lauderdale had in former years 
always written slightingly of him, calling 
him ‘that toad’s bird’ (p. 500). ; 
After his father’s death Lorne busied him- 
self about his own restoration, with Lauder- 
dale’s active assistance against the influence 
of Clarendon and Middleton. The latter 
now hoped for the forfeited Argyll estates, 
in which design Lauderdale was bent upon 
baulking him (Woprow, i. 297). The oppo- 
sition of Clarendon he hoped to rid himself 
of through the chancellor’s friend, Lord 
Berkshire, to whom he promised 1,000J. if 
his efforts were successful. Unfortunately, 
he recorded this in a letter to Lord Duffus, 
which was intercepted, and which, from the 
accusations against his enemies—the incrimi- 
nating words being ‘and then the king will see 
their tricks’ (Macknnziz, p. 70)—afforded 
good ground for attack. Middleton produced 
the letter before parliament, which was under 
his control, and Lorne was indicted on the 
capital charge of leasing-making. On 24 June 
information of these proceedings was sent to 
the king, with a request that Lorne might be 
given up as a prisoner. Lauderdale, however, 
by offering himself as bail, life for life, suc- 
ceeded so far that Lorne was only ordered to go 
to Edinburgh on parole,so that he might have 
the advantage of not appearing as a prisoner 
(Burnet, p. 149; Macknwziz, p. 71), On 
17 July he arrivedin Edinburgh, and appeared 
at the bar that afternoon, when he was at 
once committed to the castle. On 26 Aug. he 
knelt to receive his sentence of death with 
forfeiture to the king, to whom the time and 
ek of execution were remitted, and who 
ad previously sent positive orders that the 
sentence should not be carried out. At the 
same time an act was passed at Middleton’s 
dictation, directed against Lauderdale, for- 
bidding any one to move the king in favour 
of the children of attainted persons (Zauder- 
dale Papers, Camden Society, i. 109, 113). 
Lorne remained in the castle until 4 June 
1663, when, Middleton having in the mean- 
while been disgraced, he was liberated by an 
order from Rothes, without any warrant from 
the king, from whom, however, Rothes had 
private instructions (MAcKENzIB, p.117). It 
is clear, therefore, either that his imprison- 
ment was purely nominal, or that Burnet’s 
statement that at the time of the Billetting 
plot he sent a horseman by cross roads to 
warn Lauderdale is incorrect, for the Billet- 
ting plot was in September 1662 (Burner, 
p. 151; Lauderdale Papers, i. 110). At the 
same time, through the intercession of Lau- 
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derdale, the death sentence was rescinded 
(Lamont, p. 204), and he was restored to his 
grandfather's title of Earl of Argyll, and to 
the estates, the patent being dated 16 Oct. 
(Dovetas). He appears from a casual notice 
on 12 Oct. 1663 to have been in London 
when this took place (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. Ser. 1663, 295). From the estates a 
provision of 15,000/. a year was secured ; 
the rest was to be used for the payment of 
his creditors, of the justice of whose claims 
he and his sisters were first to be satisfied 
(Woprow, i. 380). This settlement was 
later renewed and ratified by Charles in a 
letter dated from Newmarket, 17 March 
1682-3 (Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. 615 6). 
Burnet says that the estates reserved did not 
pay off more than one-third of the debt. The 
family had been reduced almost to beggary, 
while by a decreet of 16 April 1661 Mont- 
rose had established a claim upon him of 
82,6641. 8s, 4d. Scots for Mugdock rents, 
which had been given to Argyll on Mont- 
rose’s forfeiture, as well as 5,000/., being 
the price for the said lands with annual rent 
from Whitsun day 1655 (2b. 632 a). The con- 
stant litigation on these matters with Mont- 
rose intensified the natural enmity between 
the families. They were, however, recon- 
ciled by February 1667 (Lauderdale Papers, ii. 
54; and Argyll Correspondence, Bannatyne 
Club). Montrose visited Argyll at Inverary 
in August (Lauderdale Papers, 23727, f.211), 
and in March 1669 Argyll travelled all the 
way to Perthshire from Inverary to attend the 
funeral of his former enemy, to whose son he 
became guardian (Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. 
609a), returning to find one of hisown children 
dead. We may here mention that on 2 Oct. 
1660 Lorne had had a lease granted to him by 
Charles of assyse herring of the western seas 
of Scotland for nineteen years, for 1,000J. 
yearly, which was renewed on 26 Jan. 1667, 
and it is interesting to find Charlesspeaking in 
September 1668 enthusiastically of the present 
of herrings and aqua vitee which Argyll had 
sent him. Sir R. Moray, who wrote to tell him 
this, urged him to take immediate steps for 
supplying the London market. On 29 April 
1664 Argyll was placed on the Scotch privy 
council (WopRow, i. 416). On the 21st 
Rothes speaks of him as likely to be active 
in support of the government against the 
conventiclers (Lauderdale Papers, 23122, f. 
139). In September 1664, however, we find 
him complaining that he is falsely reported 
to be slack in the king’s service, and that 
pains are taken to misconstrue all he does. 
During 1664 and 1665 he was regarded as 
one of Lauderdale’s chief adherents (7. ii, 
App. xxvii), Lauderdale being godfather to 
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one of his children (7.), and is frequently 
consulted as to the best means of settling 
the country (7d. i. 195, 201, 210). In May 
1665 he was busy disarming the covenanters 
in Kintyre, as he had formerly done in 1654 
(2d. 23123, f. 38), and in October was instru- 
mental in seizing Rallston and Hacket. He 
took, however, as little part as possible in 
public affairs ; his main object was evidently 
to raise the fallen estate of his family, in 
doing which he is accused of great harshness 
to his creditors; and he remained for the 
most part quietly at Inverary, exercising his 
hereditary office of grand justiciar of the 
highlands, and composing the differences be- 
tween highland chiefs (¢d.) Many instances 
of his jurisdiction, especially against the 
McCleans, are recorded (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
6th Rep, 624 a, 6, 6096, &c.) At this time, it 
may be noted, his family consisted of four 
boys and two girls (Lauderdale Papers, 231238, 
f. 224). As one of Lauderdale’s confidants he 
was, with Tweeddale, Kincardine, and Moray, 
opposed to the oppression of Rothes, Sharp, 
Hamilton, Dalyel, and the needy nobility. 
‘There was naturally violent animosity against 
him on the part of the majority of the council, 
and especially on that of James Sharp, of 
which Lauderdale was informed by Bellen- 
den. JBellenden urges that Argyll should 
be set right with the king (20.1. 247). It 
is somewhat surprising to find his signature 
appended, on 6 Aug. 1666, to the letter of 
the privy council to Charles, in which the 
iniquitous act compelling landlords to be 
sureties for their heritors and tenants is sug- 
gested. He had been summoned to Edin- 
burgh by Rothes for this purpose (7. ii. App. 
lxxv). The jealousy of Sharp and others was 
evidenced by an attempt to challenge his 
formal restoration to his hereditary offices 
in October 1666, and still more when the 
Pentland revolt took place. According to a 
letter to England, dated 28 Nov., he was for- 
ward in the attack (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
Ser. 1666, 295). Asa matter of fact he was 
not even present. He had raised a force of 
1,500 or 2,000 men (Burnet, p. 2384; Dov- 
GLAs, Peerage of Scotland), but Sharp, who 
in Rothes’ absence had the direction of affairs, 
would not allow him to come on the scene, 
fearing that he and his men would join the 
rebels (BURNET, p. 234). On 6 Dec. 1666, 
however, Rothes expressed to Lauderdale his 
surprise at Argyll’s absenting himself, ‘ never 
having been so much as heard of all this 
while,’ and pointed out that if he had studied 
his own interests by bestirring himself he 
would have undeceived thousands who had 
no good opinion of him. Rothes added that 
he had placed Argyll on the commission 
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that was going west, and urged Lauderdale 
to write to him, if he was his friend, to be- 
stir himself (Lauderdale Papers, 23125, f. 
183). Argyll, however, writes to Lauder- 
dale to contradict the reports of his luke- 
warmness, and to complain of the fact that 
he has never been sent for in spite of his readi- 
ness (2b, 23125, ff. 101, 177), and in another 
letter speaks of himself as almost killed with 
toil and ill weather in Kintyre (Argyll Cor- 
respondence, Bannatyne Club). After the 
rout the principal leaders of the rebels endea- 
voured to reach the western coast to cross 
over to Ireland, and on 14 Dec. Argyll received 
instructions from the privy council to capture 
them if possible (Lauderdale Papers, i. 261), 
He is reported as having done so on 25 Dee. 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1666, 369). 
In January 1667, however, he again com- 
plained of the unfair jealousy that keeps him 
from employment, and in February com- 
pelled Sharp to retract his charge against 
him of hostility to the bishops. His twin 
children died in June of this year. The 
treasurership was now taken from Rothes 
and placed in commission, and Argyll was 
made one of the commissioners ; he also re- 
ceived from Charles a new charter of all 
his lands, offices, &c. On 3 Aug. he was ap- 
pointed, with Atholl and Seaforth, to have 
the oversight of the highlands, which were in 
a disturbed state, with a grant of the effects 
of all thieves and the forfeiture of their as- 
sociates, and the duty of making up to every 
person the value of what has been stolen from 
them (2b. 1667, 3856). In 1669 he made a 
celebrated proposition regarding the putting 
down of the thieves, viz. that some private 
gentleman should have put into his hands a 
list of all the notorious freebooters, and that 
he should be bound to produce them dead or 
alive by a certain date before being able te 
claim a reward. Nevertheless, he more than 
once remonstrates against the language used 
of the highlanders, which is such, he says, 
as would be used if they did not belong to 
Christendom (Lauderdale Papers, ii. 136). 
On 10 Jan. 1667 he came forward at the con- 
vention of estates, and named 6,000/. a month 
for a year as the sum to be raised for the 
king’s use (7b. i. 270), although only two 
years before, 11 March 1665, he had spoken 
against endeavouring to raise money from 
so impoverished a country (7. i. 210). He 
was still on good terms with Lauderdale, 
and upheld him against the party headed by 
Rothes. In September he wrote to Lauder- 
dale urging him to secure Rothes’s resignation 
of the commissionership, and on 12 Dec. he 
exposes the designs and characters of Sharp, 
Hamilton, and Rothes in the most felicitous 
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In May 1668 Argyll’s wife died, and the 
letter in which, on 5 June, he describes her 
last moments and his own desolation is ex- 
tremely touching (Lauderdale Papers, 23129, 
f. 138). In October 1669 Lauderdale came 
down as high commissioner. The nobility 
went to meet him at Berwick, and the ‘ Earl 
of Argyll outwent them all in his journey and 
compliment, and is looked upon as a great 
favourite’ (Mackrnzin, p. 141). Possibly 
this is connected with the fact that, as stated 
by Burnet (245), Argyll was aware that 
Lady Dysart, who shortly became Lauder- 
dale’s second wife, was using her influence 
against him. At the opening of the session 
he carried the sceptre (Lamont, p. 267). On 
9 Noy. he is recorded as speaking strongly 
against any advances being made to Eng- 
land in the matter of the union (Lauderdale 
Papers, ii. 155). It was supposed that one 
great object of this parliament was to ratify 
Argyll’s gift of forfeiture. This ratification 
was vehemently opposed by Erroll and other 
creditors, but Lauderdale carried it through 
by high-handed action. The reasons which, 
through Tweeddale’s jealousy, brought about 
the breach with Lauderdale, it isnot necessary 
to recount (Macxernzis, p. 180). The final 
cause, however, appears to have been Argyll’s 
second marriage with that very remarkable 
woman, Anna Seaforth [see CAMPBELL, ANNA 
MackEnzie |, dowager Lady Balcarres, on Fri- 


day, 28 Jan. 1670 (Lamont), whereby Lauder- | 


daleand Tweeddale thought that their godson, 
the young earl, would be injured. The enmity 
with Tweeddale was strengthened by the ac- 
tion of the latter in frustrating Argyll’s desire 
to be made justice-general over all the isles, 
In May 1670 he raised a regiment of militia, 
and in writing to Taddereats accidentally 
mentions his own slight stature thus: ‘The 
colonel, you may be sure, is the least of the 
regiment’ (¢d.) The only other purely per- 
sonal notice of him is that in Fountainhall 
(Hist. Observes, p. 195): ‘ He was so conceitly 
he had neir 20 several pockets, some of them 
very secret in his coat and breeches, and 
was witty in knacks.’ 

Both from conviction and policy Argyll 
was opposed to the persecution of the western 
covenanters, and on7 Dec. 1671 we find him 
pleading for gentler methods (Lauderdale 
Papers, ii.218). On 2 April Argyll received 
an order from the privy council to suppress 
the conventicles in his jurisdiction (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. 6226). In this year 
Lauderdale endeavoured, by means of Gilbert 
Burnet, to renew the friendship with Argyll ; 
but through Lady Dysart’s desire for a family 
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alliance with Lord Atholl, Argyll’s hereditary 
enemy, this was partially frustrated (Bur- 
NET, p. 299). Burnet, however, is completely 
in error in stating that in 1673, when Hamil- 
ton led the attack upon Lauderdale, Argyll 
joined him (p. 862). Mackenzie (p. 256) con- 
tradicts this, and that Mackenzie is right is 
shown by the fact that, along with Atholl 
and Kincardine, Argyll spoke on 19 Noy. 
against Hamilton’s proposals (Lauderdale 
Papers, ii. 242), and was named as one of 
Lauderdale’s representatives in the discus- 
sions which followed. On 11 July 1674 he 
was made an extraordinary lord of session 
(Dovetas). He had in May been made a 
member of the committee for public affairs 
appointed to do its utmost to put down con- 
venticles (WoDRoW, ii. 234), and was em- 
ployed upon this work in June following, and 
in May 1676 (2. pp. 281, 324), though he is 
stated as in favour of moderate measures in 
1677 (2d. p. 349). 

Very little is known of Argyll’s life during 
the few following years. In September 1677 
we find him successfully engaged in a suit 
against James, duke of York, who had con- 
tested his claim to a sunken ship, supposed 
to contain vast treasures (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
6th Rep. 613 4), and who wrote to confess 
himself defeated, and to assure Argyll that 
their dispute would in no way be to his dis- 
favour. In February of the same year Lau- 
derdale had again applied for his assistance 
against his opponents (75. 621 5). His al- 
liance with Lauderdale was strengthened 
by the marriage of the daughter of the se- 
cond Duchess of Lauderdale with his eldest 
son, Lord Lorne, in this year (WopRow, ii. 
348). On 10 Oct. 1678 he received a com- 
mission to seize, with the aid of three com- 
panies, the island of Mull. For the possession 
of this island continued fighting, characterised 
by, great barbarity on both sides, had been 
going on between Argyll and the McCleans 
since 1674 (Dovetzas),. 

In the following November he received 
notice of the king’s satisfaction with his pru- 
dence and moderation in carrying out the 
commission (WopRow, iii. 144). It was not, 
however, until 1680 that he possessed the is- 
land without disturbance (Law, Memorials, 
p. 159). On 12 April 1679, in consequence 
of the popish terror in England, he received a 
special commission to secure the highlands, 
to disarm all papists, and to reduce several 
highland chiefs suspected of popery (Wop- 
ROW, li, 39; Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. 
632 6), and in May had special armed assist- 
ance for this purpose from the sheriffs of Dum- 
barton and Bute (Woprow, iii. 61). From 
this expedition, however, he was recalled, 
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He was entirely opposed to the shameful 
measure of quartering the highland host upon 
the disaffected western shores, and had sent 
none of his men to join it. Accordingly, on 
7 June 1679, he received an order from the 
council to leave his highland expedition and 
at once repair with all his forces to Linlith- 
gow’s camp. The language of this peremp- 
tory notice points to considerable suspicion 
on the part of the council as to his inten- 
tions (Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. 622 6). 
There is, however, no account of his being 
present at the fights of Drumclog, of Bothwell 
Brigg, or at any of the operations against the 
insurgents. Doubtless his slackness increased 
the animosity of the government. He was, 
however, in 1680 one of the lords of the secret 
committee, which was in constant commu- 
nication with Lauderdale (Lauderdale Papers, 


23247, f. 22). In 1680 James, whose sitting | 


in the council without taking the oath of 
allegiance he had strongly opposed in the pre- 
vious year (2b. 23245, ff. 3, 5), came as high 
commissioner to Scotland, and a parliament 
was held in 1681, Argyll bearing the crown 
at the opening on 13 Aug. He was, too, a 
member of the committee of religion in this 
parliament (WopRow, iii. 291). It seems 
probable that his downfall had been already 
determined upon. Mackenzie, writing to 


Lauderdale on 17 Feb., represents James as | 


much displeased with a paper he handed in 
upholding Argyll’s right in some ‘affair of 
the highlands’ (Lauderdale Papers, 23245, 


f. 86). James expressly states that the king | 


thought his power too great for any one sub- 
ject, his hereditary judicatories practically 
rendering him the real king of a large part 
of the west of Scotland. He had, too, but 
few friends among the nobles, while his 
arbitrary and selfish conduct in his own 


courts and his policy in the highlands, espe- | 


cially against the McCleans, had occasioned 
a confederacy of principal highland chiefs 
against him (FouNTAINHALL, Hist. Notices, 
p. 108). Moreover, he wasthe prominent repre- 
sentative of the staunch protestant interest, 
and as such was obnoxious to James. Argyll, 
however, assured James that he would firmly 
adhere to his interest, and we find his sig- 
nature, on 17 Feb., to a letter of the council 
to Charles, in which the doctrine of the di- 
vine right is asserted in its extremest form. 
James also paid a solemn visit of ceremony 
to Argyll at Stirling in this same month 
(FouUNTAINHALL, Hist, Observes, p. 27). In 
his declaration to James, however, he ex- 
pressly reserved his loyalty to the protestant 
religion, a reservation met by the duke with 
marked coldness. In the first two acts that 
were passed, to secure the observance of all 
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the laws against popery and the unalterable 
succession to the crown, Argyll eagerly con- 
curred. In the first, however, parliament, 
in deference to James, omitted the clause 
‘and all acts against popery.’ Argyll moved 
its restoration, and thus still further dis- 
credited himself in James’s eyes. With re- 
gard to the second, a test was enacted com- 
pelling all who served in church or state to 
declare their firm adherence to the protestant 
religion. To this the court party subjoined 
a recognition of the supremacy, and a dis- 
avowal of all resistance without the king’s 
authority, or attempts to change the govern- 
ment either in church or state. Argyll op- 
posed this addition to the multiplicity of 
oaths, and especially the proposal to exempt 
the royal family from the action of the test, 
desiring that the exemption might be con- 
fined to James himself. The act passed, how- 
ever, and Argyll was called upon to take 
the test. He was warned by Paterson, bishop 
of Edinburgh, that his opposing the exemp- 
tion had ‘fired the kiln,’ and that a refusal 
now would insure his ruin. In the late par- 
liament he had been significantly attacked. 
Erroll gave in a claim for a large sum, for 
which, he said, he had been cautioner in 
favour of Argyll’s father; and an act was 
brought in to take from him his heritable 
judicatories, which had twice been confirmed, 
in 1663 and 1672. This failing, a special 
commission was proposed by parliament, 
having parliamentary power, to investigate 
Argyll’s right, and to examine, or rather re- 
sume, the gift of his father’s forfeiture; but 
the illegality was so patent that James 
quashed it (Woprow, iii. 313). When par- 
liament rose it was determined to get a com- 
mission from Charles for the same purpose, 
but this design was again frustrated, He 
now wrote for leave to come to court; this 
was refused until he should take the test, 
and on 1 Noy. his name was omitted in 
the new list of lords of session (FOUNTAIN- 
HALL, Hist. Observes, p.51). As privy coun- 
cillor and commissioner of the treasury he 
was now forced to declare himself. He was 
suddenly cited by one of the clerks of coun- 
cil to take the oath; he remonstrated with 
James, as the interval allowed had not 
elapsed, and was abruptly informed that he 
must appear next council day, 38 Nov. He 
would have given up his employments in 
preference, but his various public and private 
engagements prevented it. He therefore took 
and signed the oath, which was a mass of 
contradictions, ‘so far as consistent with 
itself and the protestant faith,’ but refused to 
bind himself against ‘endeavouring any alter- 
ation of advantage’ to church and state not 
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repugnant to the protestant religion and his 
loyalty. To this explanation, which Lockhart, 
Dalrymple, and othersare doubtfully credited 
with having informed him he was entitled 
to make (OmonD, Lord Advocates of Scotland, 
i, 217), he obtained James’s assent on the 
day on which he resumed his seat in the 
council; he did not vote in the general ex- 
planation given by the council, as the debate 
was over before he arrived (WopRoW, ili. 315). 
The next day he had, as commissioner, to go 
through the same scene. This time he was re- 
quired to put his reservation in writing, and to 
sign it. The latter, however, though at first 
willing, he skilfully avoided doing. He was 
thereupon immediately dismissed the council, 
as not having properly taken the test, and a 
few days later, 9 Nov., was committed to the 
castle on the charge of leasing-making, trea- 
son, perjury, and assuming the legislative 
power. On the 8th the council had written 
to Charles, who replied at once, requiring 
full notice before sentence was declared. A 
request for a private interview with James 
was refused, and though, through the activity 
of Gilbert Burnet, the intercession of Hali- 
fax, who declared that in England they would 
not hang a dog on such a charge, was not 
wanting with Charles, nothing came of it. 
It was clear that conviction was determined 
upon. The assistance of Lockhart, who, with 
Dalrymple, Stuart, and others, had given an 
opinion in Argyll’s favour, was twice denied, 
James declaring, ‘If he pleads for Argyll, he 
shall never plead for my brother or me,’ and 
only granted when Argyll took the necessary 
legal steps to secure it. The trial, so far 
as the relevancy of the libel was concerned 
(Omonpd, Lord Advocates of Scotland, i. 218), 
that is whether or no his explanation brought 
him in law under the acts against leasing- 
making, began on 12 Dec. 1681, before Queens- 
berry and four other judges, and was marked 
by shameless quibbling and illegality on the 
part of the crown. After Lockhart’s defence 
the court adjourned, but the judges continued 
sitting until midnight. They were equally 
divided in opinion; their president, who had 
the casting vote, had himself offered an ex- 
planation. Tosave him from voting, Nairn, 
a superannuated judge, was brought from his 
bed, and the depositions were read to him, 
during which he fell asleep, and wasawakened 
for his vote. The relevancy of the libel, as 
to treason and leasing-making, was then pro- 
nounced, and the question of fact was next 
day brought before a jury composed in great 
measure of his enemies ; Montrose, his here- 
ditary foe, sat in court as chancellor. Before 
such a tribunal Argyll refused to defend him- 
self. The jury similarly acquitted him of per- 
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jury in receiving the oath ina false acceptation, 
and agreed with thejudges on the othercounts. 
Application was made to Charles for instruc- 
tions by the council, and for justice by Argyll. 
Charles ordered that sentence should be pro- 
nounced, but execution suspended. Upon 
22 Dec. the king’s letter reached the council ; 
and, though strictly illegal, inasmuch as for- 
feiture could only be pronounced in absence of 
the offender in cases of perduellion and riotous 
rebellion, sentence of death as well as of for- 
feiture was pronounced in Argyll’s absence 
on the 28rd. His estates were confiscated, 
and his hereditary jurisdictions assigned to 
Atholl, in order to perfect his ruin (LINDsAY’s 
Mem. of Anna Mackenzie, p. 121). Every 
intimation, however, was given to Argyll 
that execution was immediately to follow. 
He was lying then in daily expectation of 
death, when about 9 p.m. on 20 Dec. his fa- 
vourite stepdaughter, Sophia Lindsay (after- 
wards married to his son Charles), obtained 
leave to visit him for one half-hour. She 
brought with her a countryman as a page, 
with a fair wig and his head bound up as 
if he had been engaged in a fray. He and 
Argyll exchanged clothes, and she left the 
castle in floods of tears, accompanied by 
Argyll. But for her extreme presence of 
mind they would have been twice discovered. 
At the gate Argyll stepped up as lackey 
behind Sophia Lindsay’s coach. On reach- 
ing the custom-house he slipped quietly off, 
dived into one of the narrow wynds adjacent, 
and shifted for himself (2b. p.116). He first 
went to the house of Torwoodlee, who had 
arranged for the escape, and by him was con- 
ducted to Mr. Veitch, in Northumberland, 
who in turn brought him under the name 
of Hope to London (M‘Criz, Memoirs of 
Veitch). From London he wrote a poetic 
epistle of five hundred lines to his step- 
daughter, expressing himself as in safety 
amid noble friends and surrounded by com- 
forts. This comfort appears to have been 
chiefly afforded by Mrs. Smith, wife of a 
rich sugar-baker. He also found refuge with 
Major Holmes, the officer who had arrested 
him when Lord Lorne in 1656-7. A fteradelay 
of some time Mrs. Smith brought him to her 
country house at Brentford. Wodrow states 
that offers were made to him on the king’s 
part of favour if he would concur in the 
court measures; that he refused, and that 
then, in the loyal reaction before which 
Shaftesbury and Monmouth fled, he also went 
to Holland. It is certain that no real steps 
were taken torecapturehim, Charlesis said 
to have known that he was in London, but 
when a note was put into his hands naming 
the place of concealment, he tore it up, ex- 
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claiming, ‘Pooh! pooh! hunt a weary par- 
tridge? ye, for shame!’ Probably this 
clemency may have arisen from the fact that 
the temper of people, and especially in Lon- 
don, was at that time such that any attempt 
to reimprison so noted a sufferer for protes- 
tantism might have caused considerable em- 
barrassment to the government. Fountain- 
hall expressly says that the persecution that 
Argyll suffered for being a protestant caused 
more pity than his oppression of his creditors 
and non-payment of his own and his father’s 
debts caused hatred. As has been said, the 
moment the court was triumphant over the 
whigs Argyll evidently thought it unwise to 
reckon any longer upon its forbearance. In 
1682 he was supposed to be in Switzerland, 
but Lord Granard, to whom he had many 
years before been of great assistance, received 
a message from him in London, and held a 
meeting with him, on account of which he 
was accused of complicity in his crimes (Hist. 
MSS. Comm, 2nd Rep. 213 6). In June 1683, 
when Baillie of Jerviswood and others were 
taken on account of the Rye House plot, letters 
of Argyll’s were found among their papers, ina 
cipher which at first bafiled detection (2d. 6th 
Rep. 315), They weresent toScotland, andthe 
countess was summoned in December 1683 to 
decipher them. She, however, replied that 
she had burnt the only key she had. Both she 
and Lorne, however, admitted that they were 
in Argyll’s writing (¢b. 7th Rep. 377 6). The 
cipher was, however, at length read by Spence, 
Argyll’s private secretary (WoDRoW, iv. 97), 
and, according to Law (Mem. p. 251), by two 
experts, George Campbell and Gray of Crigie. 
Gray certainly deciphered the papers by his in- 
dependent effort, andreceived 1007. Argyll, 
it appears, expostulated with the other con- 
spirators upon their rejection of his proposals, 
viz. that he should be provided with 30,000/. 
and 1,000 English horse. They, however, 
offered 10,0007. with 600 or~700 horse, the 
money to be paid by the beginning of July, 
and Argyll was then to go at once to Scot- 
land and begin the revolt. He gave an ac- 
count of the standing forces, militia, and 
heritors of Scotland, who would be obliged 
to appear for the king, to the number of 
50,000. Half of them, he said, would not 
fight. He represented too that his party 
needed only money and arms; and he desired 
Major Holmes to communicate fully with his 
messenger from Holland (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
7th Rep. 3644, b, 377.4). Holmes was him- 
self taken and examined on 28 June 1683, and 
from his replies it would seem that Argyll 
was in London. In October Preston wrote 
from Paris, informing Halifax that Argyll 
had his agents in France, and added his belief 
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that he had, after consultation with his friends 
in Holland, gone back to Scotland (i. 7th 
Rep. 842, 396-8). On 28 and 29 June 1684 
William Spence was examined before the 
privy council, but he said nothing to Argyll’s 
discredit (7d. 6th Rep. 6336). In July he was 
sent toScotland, where he was put to the tor- 
ture ; but no more was learnt from him then. 
He appears from Fountainhall’s ‘Hist. Notices’ 
to have read the cipher on 22 Aug. In Sep- 
tember 1684 Argyll’s charter chest and family 
papers were found concealed in a tenant’s 
house in Argyllshire, a further stroke towards 
the extinction of the family (Law, p. 304). 
While in Holland Argyll appears to have 
devoted himself to private religious exercises 
and preparations for the death that he anti- 
cipated, and he refused to have any connec- 
tion with Shaftesbury. He speedily, how- 
ever, became involved in the cabals which 
took place under Monmouth upon the death 
of Charles. He came from Friesland to 
Rotterdam upon the news (DovueétLas), and was 
present at a meeting of Scotchmen in Amster- 
dam on 17 April 1685, at which an imme- 
diate invasion of Scotland was determined 
on, and himself appointed captain-general. 
He was among those who insisted that Mon- 
mouth should engage never to declare himself 
king. He carried on his preparations with 
great secrecy, and, furnished with 10,000/. by 
a rich English widow in Amsterdam, pos- 
sibly the Mrs. Smith before referred to, sup- 
plemented by 1,0007. from Locke (Burner, 
p. 629), he collected arms as if for a trader of 
Venice. He sailed from the Vlie on | or 2 May 
1685 with about three hundred men in three 
small ships, well provisioned, accompanied by 
Patrick Hume, Cochran, a few more Scots, 
and the Englishmen Ayloffe and Rumbold. 
They anchored at Cariston in Orkney on6 May, 
where unluckily his secretary Spence—appa- 
rently the one formerly mentioned, though 
this is doubtful—went ashore, was seized by 
the bishop, and the design discovered. 
Argyll immediately sailed by the inside of 
the western islands to the coast of his own 
country, but was compelled by contrary winds 
to go to the Sound of Mull. At ‘Tobermory he 
was delayed three days, and then with three 
hundred men whom he picked up there he 
went across to Kintyre, the stronghold then, 
as always, of the extreme covenanting party. 
At Campbeltown Argyllissued his declaration 
which had been drawn up by Stuart in Hol- 
land. In this declaration he intimates that 
James had caused the death of Charles, that 
Monmouth was the rightful heir, and that by 
him he had been restored to title and estates. 
He had previously sent his son Charles to raise 
his former vassals, who now held of the king ; 
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but very few answered the summons of the 
fiery cross, the results of former insurrections 
having frightened the people, and all his son 
could do was to garrison the castle of Car- 
nasory. Here he spent much time to no 
useful purpose, and then marched to Tarbet, 
whence he sent out a second declaration in 
which he combated the statements of his 
enemies that he had come for private ad- 
vantage, and promised to pay both his father’s 
debts and his own. Here he was joined by 
Sir Duncan Campbell with a large body of 
men. The invasion of the lowlands appears 
to have been settled by a council of war 
against his wish; and it is certain that any 
chance of success which he had was ruined 
both by his own want of mastery over his 
followers, and by the divided counsels in his 
camp. At Bute he was again detained for 
three days, and his forces then marched to 
Corval in Argyllshire. After a purposeless 
raid on Greenock he struck off to Inverary, 
but contrary winds and the appearance of 
two English frigates compelled him to shelter 
under the castle of Ellangreig. He took 
Ardkinglass castle, and in a skirmish for its 
possession he had the advantage; he was, 
however, compelled to give up his design of 
taking Inverary, and to return to Ellangreig. 
He then proposed to attack the frigates, but 
this was frustrated by a mutiny among his 
men. The garrison of Hllangreig deserted, 
the king’s ships took those of Argyll, with 
their cannon and ammunition as well as the 
castle of Ellangreig, and the great standard 
on which was written ‘For Godand Religion, 
against Poperies Tyrrannie, Arbitrary Govern- 
ment, and Erastianism, and then Argyll 
in despair determined again on the lowland 
enterprise. A little above Dumbarton he 
encamped in an advantageous position in the 
face of the royal troops; but further disputes 
led to his proposal to fight being overruled, and 
to an immediate retreat without any engage- 
ment towards Glasgow (FouNTAINHALL, Hist. 
Observes, p.179). His force, which crossed to 
the south side of the Clyde at Renfrew by 
Kirkpatrick ford, rapidly dwindled from two 
thousand to five hundred men; and after 
one or two skirmishes with the troops com- 
manded by Rosse and Cleland, Argyll, who 
appears to have previously left his men, found 
himself alone with his son John and three 
personal friends. To avoid pursuit they sepa- 
rated, only Major Fullarton remaining with 
Argyll. Having been refused admittance at 
the house of an old servant to whom they 
spplicg for shelter, they crossed the Clyde 
to Inchinnan, where, after a violent personal 
struggle, Argyll wastaken prisoner on 18 June 
by the militia. He was led first to Renfrew 
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and thence to Glasgow. On 20 June he ar- 
rived at Edinburgh. He was brought along 
the long-gate to the water-gate, and from 
thence ‘up the street, bareheaded, and his 
hands behind his back, the guards with cocked 
matches, and the hangman walking before 
him;’ finally he was carried to the castle and 
ut in irons (WoDRoW, iv. 299). It was, 
owever, so late in the evening that the pro- 
cession caused but little notice (FoUNTAIN- 
HALL, p. 185). He wasnow closely questioned 
before the council as to his associates ; his 
replies are not preserved, but he states in 
apers which he left that he answered only 
in part, and that he did all in his power to 
save his friends. And Fountainhall notices 
that ‘he pled much for his children, and es- 
pecially for John, who followed him without 
armes. While in prison he was visited by 
his sister, Lady Lothian, and by his wife, who, 
with Sophia Lindsay, had been placed in con- 
finement on the first news of his landing. 
On the 29th a letter arrived from James or- 
dering summary punishment. It was long 
debated whether he should be hanged or be- 
headed, and the less ignominious sentence was 
carried with difficulty. He behaved with the 
utmost fortitude, and on the morning of his 
execution wrote to his wife, his stepdaughter, 
and his sons, as well as to Mrs. Smith, who 
had sheltered him in London, letters of calm 
resignation. It should be observed that he 
was never brought to trial for his rising, but 
was beheaded on Tuesday, 30 June, upon 
the sentence of 1681. His head was placed 
on a high pin of iron on the west end of the 
Tolbooth ; his body was taken first to New- 
bottle, the seat of Lord Lothian (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 1st Rep. 116 5), and afterwards to In- 
verary. His son Charles was taken by Atholl 
a few days later while lying sick of fever. 
Argyll’s execution apparently took place 
on his former sentence because Mackenzie, 
the advocate who insisted on this course, 
trusted that so manifestly illegal a sentence 
would be afterwards removed (HAILEs8, 
Catalogue, note 77), Fountainhall, how- 
ever (Hist. Observes, p. 193), states that the 
reason was merely that a new indictment 
would have reflected upon his former judges. 
His children by his first wife (Lady Mary 
Stuart) were Archibald, first duke of Argyll 
[q. v.], John, father of John, fourth duke, 
and grandfather of Lord Frederick Campbell 
[q. v.], Charles, James, and three daughters. 


[Authorities cited above; A Scots Earl in 
Covenanting Times, by John Willeock, B.D., 
Edinburgh, 1908.] O. A. 


CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, first Duxz 
or ARGYLL (d, 1703), was the eldest son of 
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Archibald, ninth earl [q. v.], by his first wife, 
Lady Mary Stuart, eldest daughter of James, 
fifth earl of Moray or Murray. During his 
father’s lifetime he received a grant out of his 
forfeited estates, and on receiving intelligence 
of his father’s descent on Scotland in 1685, 
he put himself in the king’s hands, and offered 
to serve against him (Barillon to Louis XIV, 
4 June 1685, in appendix to Fox’s History 
of James II). But although, according to 
Lockhart (Papers, i. 63), he also endeavoured 
to curry favour with King James by becom- 
ing a convert to catholicism, he was unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining a reversal in his favour 
of the attainder of the title and estates. He 
had therefore special reasons for welcoming 
with eagerness the proposed expedition of 
William of Orange, whom he joined at the 
Hague and accompanied to Hngland. At 
the convention of the Scottish estates in 
March 1689, only a single lord protested 
against his admission as earl of Argyll on ac- 
count of his technical disqualification. Argyll 
was one of the commissioners deputed to pro- 
ceed to London to offer to William and Mary 
the Scottish crown, and it was he who ad- 
ministered to them the coronation oath. On 
1 May he was elected a privy councillor, and 
on 5 June following an act was passed re- 
scinding his father’s forfeiture. Among the 
highland clans the news of his restoration 
to his estates was received with general con- 
sternation; and when they mustered in strong 
force under Dundee, they were influenced 
more by hatred and fear of the Argylls than 
by loyal devotion to James II. When, through 
the mediation of Breadalbane [see CAMPBELL, 
Joun, first earl of Breadalbane], and the 
threats of military execution, all the clans, 
with the exception of the Macdonalds of 
Glencoe, gave in their submission within the 
prescribed time, Argyll immediately informed 
the government of the failure of MacIan of 
Glencoe to comply with the letter of the law, 
and along with Breadalbane and Sir John 
Dalrymple [q. v.] he concerted measures for 
their massacre, the regiment which he had 
lately raised in his own territory being en- 
trusted with its execution. Lockhart (Papers, 
i. 63) states that, though Argyll was ‘in out- 
ward appearance a good-natured, civil, and 
modest gentleman,’ his ‘actions were quite 
otherwise, being capable of the worst things 
to promote his interest, and altogether ad- 
dicted to a lewd, profligate life.’ He adds 
that ‘he was not cut out for business, only 
applying himself to it in so far as it tended 
to secure his court interest and politics, from 
whence he got great sums of money to lavish 
away upon his pleasures.’ Once invested with 
his titles and property, he was regarded by the 
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presbyterians with the traditionary respect 
paid to his ancestors. In the differences 
which occurred between the government and 
the Scottish estates, he took the popular side, 
but after matters were satisfactorily arranged 
he joined in the support of the ministers, the 
importance of securing his services being ro- 
cognised by a lavish distribution of honours. 
In 1696 he was made one of the lords of the 
treasury, in 1694 an extraordinary lord of 
session, and in 1696 colonel of the Scots horse 
guards, Argyll was frequently consulted by 
the government in the more important mat- 
ters relating to Scotland, and there are a large 
number of his letters in the Carstares ‘State 
Papers.’ By letters patent dated at Kensing- 
ton 23 June 1701, he was created duke of 
Argyll, marquis of Lorne and Kintyre, earl of 
Campbell and Cowal, viscount of Lochow and 
Glenisla, lord Inverary, Mull, Morven, and 
Tyree. He died on 20 Sept. 1703. By his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Lionel Talnash, 
he had two sons and one daughter. Both 
sons, John, second duke of Argyll and duke 
of Greenwich, and Archibald, third duke of 
Argyll, have separate biographies. For seve- 
ral years he lived in separation from his wife, 
who resided chiefly at Campbelltown, and 
is said, on pretence of revising the charters 
which had been given to various members of 
the clan after the conquest of Kintyre, to 
have got the documents into her hands and 
destroyed them. 


[Crawford’s Peerage of Scotland, p. 22; Dou- 
glas’s Peerage of Scotland, i. 106-7; Lockhart’s 
Memoirs; Carstares State Papers; Memoirs of Sir 
Ewen Cameron (Bannatyne Club, 1842); Leven 
and Melville Papers (Bannatyne Club, 1843) ; 
Burnet’s Own Time; Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land.] AWS Sop is 


CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD (d. 1744), 
bishop of Aberdeen, was second son of Lord 
Niel Campbell, second son of Archibald, mar- 
quis of Argyll (1698-1661) [q.v.], and Lady 
Vere Ker, third daughter of the third earl of 
Lothian. According to Dr. Johnson, as re- 
ported by Boswell, he engaged in the rebellion 
attempted by his uncle, the ninth earl of Ar- 
gyll,in 1685, and on its failure made his escape 
to Surinam. Though a violent whig in his 
early years, he afterwards, Johnson states, 
‘kept better company and became a violent 
tory.’ On his return from Surinam he showed 
great zeal for episcopacy and monarchy, and at 
the Revolution not only adhered to the ejected 
church, but refused to communicate in the 
church of England or to be present at any 
place of worship where King William’s name 
was mentioned. He was more than once 
apprehended in the reign of King William, 
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and once after the accession of George I. 
On 25 Aug. 1711 he was consecrated a bishop 
at Dundee by Bishops Rose, Douglas, and 
Falconer, but continued to reside in London. 
In 1717 he made the acquaintance of Ar- 
senius, the metropolitan of Thebais, and with 
some of the nonjuring clergy entered into 
negotiations for a union with the Eastern 
church. The proposal was communicated by 
Arsenius to the emperor, Peter the Great, 
who expressed his approval of the proposition, 
but it was ultimately found impossible to 
come to an agreement in regard to certain 
points, and the negotiation was broken off. 
Tn a letter to the chevalier, George Lockhart 
thus refers to the bishop: ‘ Archibald Camp- 
bell (who, though adorned with none of the 
qualifications necessary in a bishop, and re- 
markable for some things inconsistent with 
the character of a gentleman, was most impru- 
dently consecrated some time ago) is coming 
here from London with the view of forming 
a party ’ (Lockhart Papers, ii. 37), The re- 
sult of his visit to Scotland was that on 
10 May 1721 he was chosen by the clergy of 
Aberdeen their diocesan bishop, upon which 
the college wrote signifying their approval 
on condition that he would undertake to pro- 
pagate no new doctrine or usage not sanc- 
tioned by the canons of the church. After 
his election Campbell still continued to reside 
in London, where he was of considerable ser- 
vice to the Scottish episcopal communion, 
especially in assisting to project a fund for 
the support of the clergy in the poorer dis- 
tricts. On account, however, of a divergence 
of views in regard to certain usages, he re- 
signed his office in 1724. In his Tater years 
he formed a separate nonjuring communion 
distinct from that of the Sancroftian line, 
and ventured upon the exceptional step of a 
consecration by himself without any assis- 
tant. The community obtained a slight foot- 
ing in the west of England, but is now 
wholly extinct. Campbell succeeded, by 
means regarding which no satisfactory ex- 
planation has been given, in obtaining pos- 
session of the registers of the church of Scot- 
land from the Reformation to 1590, which 
Johnston of Warriston had restored to the 
general assembly of 1638, and in 1787 he 
presented them to Sion College, London, for 
preservation. Tndeavours were made by the 
general assembly of the church of Scotland 
at different times to obtain their restoration, 
but Campbell had made it a condition that 
they should not be given up till episcopacy 
should be again established, and having been 
borrowed by the House of Commons, they 
penehed in the fire which destroyed the 

ouses of Parliament in 1834. Campbell 
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died in London in 1744. He is described by 
Johnson as ‘the familiar friend of Hickes 
and Nelson; aman of letters, but injudicious; 
and very curious and inquisitive, but credu- 
lous’ His most important contribution to 
theology was ‘The Doctrine of the Middle 
State between Death and the Resurrection,’ 
1731. He was also the author of ‘ Queries 
to the Presbyterians of Scotland,’ 1702 ; and 
‘A Query turned into an Argument in favour 
of Episcopacy, 1703. ‘Life of John Sage, 
Scotch Protestant Bishop,’ 1714, often as- 
cribed to Campbell, is stated in the ‘ Brit. 
Mus. Cat.’ to be by John Gillane. Many 
other books commonly attributed tothe bishop 
are by his namesake, Archibald Campbell 
(1691-1756), professor at St. Andrews [q. v.] 


(Skinner’s Ecclesiastical History of Scotland ; 
Lawson’s History of the Scottish Episcopalian 
Church since 1688; Lockhart Papers; Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. ] Used Sods 


CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD (1691- 
1756), divine, was born in Edinburgh 24 July 
1691. His father was a merchant, and of 
the Succoth family. He studied at Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, was licensed to preach 
in 1717, and in 1718 ordained minister of 
the united parishes of Larbert and Dunipace, 
Stirlingshire. In 1723 he married Christina 
Watson, daughter of an Edinburgh merchant. 
In 1726 he published an anonymous treatise 
on the duty of praying for the civil magis- 
trate. The same year he travelled to London 
with a manuscript treatise on ‘ Moral Virtue.’ 
He trusted this to his friend Alexander 
Innes, who had been an accomplice of the 
well-known Psalmanazar. Innes published 
this as his own in 1728, as ‘’ApernAoyia, an 
Enquiry into the Original of Moral Virtue.’ 
Innes not only won reputation by the work, 
but a good livingin Essex. In August 1730 
Campbell went to London, saw Innes, and 
says that he ‘ made him tremble in his shoes.’ 
He consented, however, to an advertisement 
claiming his own book, but only saying that 
‘for some certain reasons’ it had appeared 
under the name of Innes. Even this was 
delayed for a time that Innes might not lose 
a post which he was expecting. Stuart, phy- 
sician to the queen, was a cousin of Innes, and 
interceded for him. Campbell was appointed 
professor of church history in St. Andrews 
in 1780, and published a ‘ Discourse proving 
that the Apostles were no Enthusiasts.’ In 
1733 he republished his former treatise under 
his own name as an ‘ Enquiry into the Origi- 
nal of Moral Virtue.’ He maintains self-love 
to be the sole motive of virtuous actions, 
In the same year he published an ‘ Oratio de 
Vanitate Luminis Nature.’ In 1735 he was 
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charged with Pelagianism, on account of this 
and other works, before the general assembly, 
but was acquitted in March 1735-6, with a 
warning for the future. ‘Remarks upon some 
assages in books by Professor Campbell, with 

s Explications,’ was issued in 1735 by the 
committee of the general assembly ‘for purity 
of doctrine.’ In 1736 Campbell issued ‘Fur- 
ther Explications with respect to Articles 
.. . Wherein the Committee .. . have de- 
clar’d themselves not satisfy’d.’ In 1739 he 
published ‘The Necessity of Revelation,’ in 
answer to Tindal. He died at his estate of 
Boarhill, near St. Andrews, on 24 April 1756, 
leaving twelve children. His eldest son, 
Archibald (7, 1767) [q. v.], was author of 
‘Lexiphanes.’ A book entitled ‘The Au- 
thenticity of the Gospel History justified’ 
was published posthumously in 1759. 


[Acts of Assembly ; Moncrieft’s Life of Erskine; 
M‘Kerrow’s Secession Church ; Hew Scott’s Fasti 
Eccles, Scot. ii. 707; Irving’s Scottish Writers, 
ii. 325-7 ; Judicial Testimony; information kindly 
supplied from family papers by Rev. H. G. Gra- 
ham.] L. 8. 


CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, | third 
Dux or Ar@yxy (1682-1761), brother of 
John, second duke ae and younger son of 
Archibald, first duke [q.v.], by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Lionel Talmash, was born 
at Ham House, Petersham, Surrey, in June 
1682. He was educated at Eton, and in his 
seventeenth year entered Glasgow Univer- 
sity. His studies were continued at Utrecht, 
where he devoted himself especially to law, 
with the view of practising that profession ; 
but after his brother succeeded to the duke- 
dom he renounced his intention. Entering 
the army, he served under Marlborough, and 
while still very young he was appointed 
colonel of 86th regiment of foot (1709-10) 
and governor of Dumbarton Castle. He soon 
abandoned the military profession, to devote 
his chief attention to politics. In 1705 he 
was constituted lord high treasurer of Scot- 
land, and in the following year one of the 
commissioners for treating of the union. His 
services were recognised by his being created, 
on 19 Oct., earl of Islay; and after the conclu- 
sion of the treaty he was chosen one of the six- 
teen peers of Scotland, and constantly elected 
in every parliament till his death, with the 
exception of that which met in 1713, In 
1708 he was made an extraordinary lord of 
session ; in 1710 was appointed justice-gene- 
ral of Scotland; and the following year was 
called to the privy council. On the acces- 
sion of George I he was appointed lord re- 
gister of Scotland. When the rebellion 
broke out in 1715, he was entrusted with the 
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task of raising the Argyllshire highlanders, 
and throwing himself into Inverary he pre- 
vented General Gordon from penetrating into 
the western highlands. With his troops 
he afterwards joined his brother, the Duke 
of Argyll, at Stirling, and took part in the 
battle of Sheriffmuir, where he was wounded. 
In 1721 he was appointed lord keeper of the 
privy seal in Scotland, and having, along 
with his brother, the Duke of Argyll, agreed 
to assist the government in carrying through 
the malt tax in Scotland, he was despatched 
to Edinburgh armed with full powers by the 
government, and privately instructed by Wal- 
pole to adopt the measures he deemed ex- 
pedient for suppressing the serious riots 
caused by the imposition of the tax. It was 
chiefly owing to him that the combination 
against it was broken and tranquillity finally 
restored. From this time he was entrusted 
by Walpole with the chief management of 
Scotch affairs, his influence being so great 
that he received the name of the King of 
Scotland. In this position he did much to 
increase its trade and manufactures and im- 
prove its internal communication. As chan- 
cellor of Marischal College, Aberdeen, he took 
an active interest in the furtherance of the 
higher education of the country, and he also 
especially encouraged the Edinburgh school 
of medicine, then in itsinfancy. In 1733 he 
was appointed keeper of the great seal, which 
office he enjoyed till his death. After the 
execution of Porteous by the Edinburgh 
mob, he was sent by Walpole to adopt mea- 
sures for bringing the offenders to justice. 
Throughout the whole of Walpole’s admi- 
nistration he gave him consistent and un- 
wavering support. Though he possessed none 
of the brilliant oratorical gifts of his brother, 
his practical shrewdness and acute and solid 
reasoning gave him great parliamentary in- 
fluence. Jor many years he assisted to hold 
in check his brother’s intractable perversity, 
and when his brother broke with the go- 
vernment still retained Walpole’s special con- 
fidence. Succeeding to the dukedom of 
Argyll in October 1748, he continued to be 
much consulted in regard to Scotch affairs, 
his knowledge of the various parties in church 
and state being remarkably comprehensive 
and minute. Of his practical sagacity he gave 
proof of the very highest kind after the re- 
bellion of 1745, when he recommended, as 
a means of pacifying the highlands, the 
formation of the highland regiments, thus 
affording scope for the warlike propensities 
of the clans in the loyal service of the crown. 
He possessed wide and varied accomplish- 
ments, and collected one of the most valu- 
able private libraries in Great Britain. In his 
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later years he rebuilt the castle at Inverary. 
He died suddenly on 15 April 1761. By 
his wife, the daughter of Mr. Whitfield, pay- 
master of the forces, he left no issue, and 
the title descended to his cousin John, son 
of John Campbell of Mamore, second son of 
Archibald, ninth earl of Argyll [q.v.] His 
whole property in England was left to Mrs. 
Anne Williams or Shireburn, by whom he 
had a son, William Campbell, auditor of ex- 
cise in Scotland, and a colonel in the army. 
[Coxe’s Life of Walpole, containing several of 
his letters ; Lockhart Papers ; Culloden Papers ; 
Macpherson’s Original Papers; MSS. Add. 19797, 
93251, ff. 46, 48, 50, 68, 22627, f. 23, 22628, ff. 
47-52 ; Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland, i. 114-5 ; 
Biog. Brit. (Kippis), iii. 208-9.] 1. F.H 
CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD (1726 ?- 
1780), satirist, was a son of Archibald Camp- 
bell (d. 1756) [q. v.] His works prove that 
he was a classical scholar, and he states that, 
he had ‘all his lifetime dabbled in books’ 
(Lexiphanes, Dedn., p. v); but he became 
purser of a man-of-war, and remained at sea, 
leading ‘a wandering and unsettled life.’ 
In 1745 William Falconer, author of the 
‘Shipwreck,’ was serving on board the same 
ship with him, became his servant, and re- 
ceived some educational help from him 
(CHALMERS, English Poets,xiv. 381). About 
1760, being on a long voyage, Campbell read 
the ‘Ramblers,’ and staying shortly after at 
Pensacola wrote there his ‘ Lexiphanes’ and 
‘Sale of Authors;’ the works remained in 
manuscript for some two years, till he reached 
England, ‘Lexiphanes, a Dialogue in imita- 
tion of Lucian,’ with a sub-title, saying it was 
‘to corrects well as expose the affected style 
. . . ofour English Lexiphanes, the Rambler,’ 
was issued anonymously in March 1767,and 
was attributed by Hawkins to Kenrick (Bos- 
WELL, Johnson, ii.55). The ‘Sale of Authors’ 
followed it in June of the same year. Camp- 
bell called Johnson ‘the great corrupter of 
our taste and language,’ and says, ‘I have 
endeavour’d to... hunt down this great 
unlick’d cub’ (Lertphanes, preface, p. Xxxix). 
In the ‘Sale of Authors’ the ‘sweetly 
plaintive Gray’ was put up to auction, with 
Whitefield, Hervey, Sterne, Hoyle, &c. 
‘Lexiphanes’ itself found an imitator 
in 1770 in Colman, who used that signa- 
ture to a philological squib (Fugitive Pieces, 
ii, 92-7); and a fourth edition of the real 
work, still anonymous, was issued at Dub- 
lin in 1774, Campbell died at Kingston, 
Jamaica, on 10 Dec. 1780, in his fifty-fourth 
year, and was buried in Kingston parish 
churchyard, ‘The History of the Man after 
God’s own Heart,’ issued anonymously 
in 1761, generally attributed to Peter 
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Annet CF v.], is asserted to have been written 
by Archibald Campbell (Wotes and Quertes, 
Ist series, xii. 204, 255), and this view has 
been adopted in the 1883 edition of Halkett 
and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Literature,’ ii. 1160. If 80, 
the ‘ Letter to the Rev. Dr. Samuel Chandler, 
from the Writer of the History of the Man 
after God’s own Heart,’ is also Campbell’s. 
{Lexiphanes and Sale of Authors, Horace Wal- 
pole’s copies, Grenville Coll., author’s Prefaces ; 
Walpole’s Letters, Cunningham’s ed. vi. 76 and 
80 2. ; Boswell’s Johnson, 1828 ed., ii. 55, iv. 359 ; 
Anderson’s Life of Johnson, 1815 ed., p. 230 
text and note; Chalmers’s English Poets, xiv. 381; 
Notes and Queries, Ist ser. xii. 204, 255, 3rd ser. 
iil. 210, 357, xii. 332, 449; Halkett and Laing’s 
Dict. of Anon. and Pseudon. Lit. ii. 1160, where 
p. 255 of Notes and Queries (supra) is by error 
put 205, and p. 1405.] J. H, 


CAMPBELL, Sir ARCHIBALD (1739- 
1791), of Inverneil, general and governor of 
Jamaica and Madras, second son of James 
Campbell of Inverneil, commissioner of the 
Western Isles of Scotland, chamberlain of 
Argyllshire, and hereditary usher of the white 
rod for Scotland, was born at Inverneil on 
21 Aug. 1739. He entered the army in 
1757 as a captain in the Fraser Highlanders, 
when Simon Fraser, the only son of Lord 
Lovat [q. vb raised that regiment for service 
in America by special license from the king 
on the recommendation of Mr. Pitt. With 
it he served throughout the campaign in 
North America, and was wounded at Wolfe’s 
taking of Quebec in 1758. On the conclusion 
of the war in 1764 the Fraser Highlanders 
were disbanded, and Campbell was trans- 
ferred to the 29th regiment, and afterwards 
promoted major and lieutenant-colonel in 
the 42nd Highlanders, with which he served 
in India until 1778, when he returned to 
Scotland, and he was elected M.P. for the 
Stirling burghs in 1774. In 1775 Simon 
Fraser again raised a regiment of highlanders 
for service in the American war of indepen- 
dence, and Campbell was selected by him as 
lieutenant-colonel of the 2nd battalion. On 
his arrival in America, however, the ship 
which carried him took him unfortunately 
into Boston harbour while that city was in 
the hands of the rebels, and he consequently 
remained a prisoner until the following year, 
when he was exchanged for Ethan Allen. 
On securing his exchange he was appointed 
a brigadier-general, and took command of 
an expedition against the state of Georgia. 
The expedition was entirely successful, and 
Campbell seized Savannah, which contained 
forty-five guns and a large quantity of stores, 
with a loss of only four killed and five 
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wounded. He remained as commanding 
officer in Georgia until the following year, 
when he was superseded by Major-general 
Burton; and when the general refused to 
carry into effect his measures for raising a 
loyal militia, Campbell returned to England 
on leave, and married (1779) Amelia, daugh- 
ter of Allan Ramsay the painter, and grand- 
daughter of Allan Ramsay the poet (d. 8 July 
1813). His capture of Savannah had greatly 
recommended him to the king’s favour. He 
was promoted colonel on his return, and on 
20 Nov. 1782he was promoted major-general. 
In the previous July he was appointed go- 
vernor of Jamaica. This appointment was 
at the time of immense importance. Matters 
were going badly with the British forces in 
America, and the French had joined the in- 
surgents, with the express purpose of seizing 
the British West India islands. The Mar- 
quis de Bouillé, who commanded the French 
troops, succeeded in capturing Tobago, St. 
Eustache, St. Kitts, Nevis, and Montserrat ; 
but the dispositions of Campbell were so 
good, his measure of raising black troops 
was so successful, and his vigilance so un- 
wearied, that the French did not dare to 
attack Jamaica without reinforcements. At 
the same time Campbell did all in his power, 
by sending good information, reinforcements, 
and supplies, to assist the British forces in 
America; and by lending his best troops 
to serve as marines on board the ships of 
Admiral Rodney’s fleet, he was largely in- 
strumental in securing that admiral’s great 
victory over the Comte de Grasse. For his 
services he was invested a knight of the 
Bath on 30 Sept. 1785, on his return from 
Jamaica, and was in the same year appointed, 
through the influence of his friend, Henry 
Dundas, the president of the board of con- 
trol, to be governor and commander-in-chief 
at Madras. He reached Madras in April 
1786, and had at once to occupy himself 
with the difficult matter of the debts of the 
Nabob of Arcot, whose territories had been 
sequestrated by Lord Macartney. The matter 
was extremely complicated ; but eventually, 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Webbe, 
the ablest Indian civil servant of his day, a 
treaty was concluded with the nabob on 
24 Feb. 1787, by which he was to pay nine 
lacs of rupees a year to the Hast India Com- 
pany for the maintenance of a force in British 
pay to defend his dominions, and twelve lacs 
a year to his creditors, and to surrender the 
revenues of the Carnatic, to be collected by 
civil servants, as security. The advantages of 
this treaty were obvious, and were seen in the 
next war with Tippoo Sultan. Lord Corn- 
wallis highly approved of it; but both the 
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court of directors and the board of control were 
inclined to think that sufficiently good terms 
had not been made for the company, and too 
good terms for the creditors ; while the cre- 
ditors, on the other hand, and the nabob him- 
self, who had a regular party in his interest 
in the House of Commons, complained bitterly 
that they were unfairly treated. Lord Corn- 
wallis, however, the governor-general, who 
had known the governor in America, sup- 
ported him with all his might. ‘No governor 
was ever more popular than Sir Archibald 
Campbell,’ he wrote to Lord Sydney. ‘I must 
do Sir Archibald Campbell the justice to say 
that he seconds me nobly,’ he wroteon another 
occasion. ‘By his good management and 
economy we shall be relieved of the heavy 
burden of ee the king’s troops on the 
coast;’ and ‘his retirement from the govern- 
ment might be attended with fatal conse- 
quences’ (Cornwallis Correspondence, i, 218, 
272, 307). After completing this business, 
Campbell was occupied in issuing new regu- 
lations for the discipline of the troops, and 
on 12 Oct. 1787 he was appointed colonel of 
the 74th Highlanders, one of the four new 
regiments raised especially for service in 
India, In 1789, overcome by ill-health and 
the abuse of the opponents of his Arcot 
treaty, he resigned his appointment and re- 
turned to England, and was at once re-elected 
M.P.for the Stirling burghs. He did not long 
survive his return; for he caught a severe 
cold in coming up hurriedly from Scotland 
in 1790, on being sent for to take a command 
in the Spanish armament, which was got 
ready on the occasion of the dispute about 
Nootka Sound; and though a journey to 
Bath somewhat restored him, he died at his 
house in Upper Grosvenor Street, on 31 March 
1791. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where a monument was erected to him in 
Poets’ Corner. He left his fortune to his 
elder brother, Sir James Campbell, knt., 
who succeeded him as M.P. for the Stirling 
burghs, and whose son, Major-general James 
Campbell (1763-1819) [q. v.], was created a 
baronet in 1818, 

[Stewart’s Sketches of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Highlanders, with an Account of 
the Highland Regiments; Edwards’s History 
of the British West Indies; Cornwallis Corre- 
spondence; Mill’s History of British India; the 
Papers on the Arcot Treaty, &c., printed by 
order of the House of Commons, ate 


CAMPBELL, Siz ARCHIBALD (1769- 
1843), general, son of Captain Archibald 
Campbell, and grandson of Duncan Campbell 
of Milntown, in Glenlyon, county Perth, 
was born on 12 March 1769. He entered 
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the army on 28 Dec. 1787 as an ensign in the 
77th regiment, having obtained his commis- 
sion by raising twenty men, and sailed for 
India in the spring of 1788. He joined the 
army in the Bombay presidency under the 
command of Sir Robert A bercromby at Canna- 
nore, and was perpetually engaged with that 
western division throughout the campaigns 
of 1790, 1791, and 1792, and was present at 
the first siege of Seringapatam, by Lord 
Cornwallis, in 1792. In 1791, in the midst 
of the campaign, he was promoted lieutenant 
and made adjutant of his regiment, in which 
capacity he served at the reduction of Cochin 
in 1795 and of the Dutch factories in Ceylon 
in 1796. In 1799, on the breaking out of 
the second Mysore war, Campbell was ap- 
pointed brigade-major to the European bri- 
gade of the Bombay division, which advanced 
from the Malabar coast, and was present at 
the battle of Seedaseer and the fall of Serin- 
gatapam. For his services he was Reels 
captain into the 67th regiment, and at once 
exchanged into the 88th Connaught Rangers, 
in order to remain in India, but his health 
broke down and he had to return to England. 
Wellesley had, however, observed Campbell’s 
gallant conduct at Seringapatam and his use- 
fulness as a staff officer, and he was in con- 
sequence made brigade-major in the southern 
district, and on 14 Sept. 1804 promoted major 
into the 6th battalion ofreserve, then stationed 
in Guernsey. On its reduction in 1805 he was 


transferred to the 71st Highland light in- | 


fantry, and generally commanded the second 
battalion in Scotland and Ireland for the next 
three years. In June 1808 he joined the first 
battalion of his regiment under Pack, and 
served at the battles of Rolica and Vimeiro, 
and throughout Sir John Moore’s advance 
into Spain and his retreat on Corunna. 

In 1809 he was, on Wellesley’s recommen- 
dation, one of the officers selected to accom- 
pany Marshal Beresford to Portugal to assist 
him in his task of reorganising the Portuguese 
army, and was promoted lieutenant-colonel 
on 16 Feb. 1809. He commanded the 6th 


approval (Wellington Supplementary Des- 
patches, vi. 846), and as colonel he was pre- 
sent at the battle of Busaco, and in 1811, as 
brigadier-general commanding the 6th and 
18th Portuguese regiments, was engaged at 
Arroyo dos Molinos and in the battle of Al- 
buera. In 1813 Campbell received the Por- 
tuguese order of the Tower and Sword, and 
his brigade was ordered to form part of an 
independent Portuguese division under the 
command of Major-general John Hamilton, 
attached to General Hill’s corps, and under 
that general he was present at the battles of 
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Vittoria, the Pyrenees, the Nivelle, when he 
was mentioned in despatches, and the Nive, 
and was afterwards attached to Sir John 
Hope’s corps before Bayonne, where he re- 
mained until the end of the war. On the 
declaration of peace he received a gold cross 
and one clasp for the battles of Albuera, 
Vittoria, the Pyrenees, the Nivelle, and the 
Nive, was knighted, promoted colonel in the 
army on 4 June 1814, and made an aide-de- 
camp to the prince regent, and in January 
1815 he was made a K.C.B. In 1816 he was 
made a Portuguese major-general, and com- 
manded the division at Lisbon. In 1820, 
during the absence of Lord Beresford, he 
offered to put down the rising at Oporto, but 
his services were declined ; he at once threw 
up his Portuguese commission and returned 
to England. 

On arriving in England he was, in 1821, 
appointed lieutenant-colonel of the 38th re- 
giment, which he joined at the Cape and took 
to India, where he was stationed at Berham- 
He was soon after nominated to com- 
mand the expedition against the Burmese. 
He arrived at Rangoon in May 1824 at the 
head of 11,500 men, including four British 
regiments, and at once took Rangoon. His 
first attack on the great Dagon Pagoda, 
at Kimendine, was repulsed with loss on 
3 June, and he had to take the command in 
person; under his personal directions the 
Pagoda was stormed on 10 June 1824. In 
July he detached a force under Colonel H. F. 
Smith, C.B., to Pegu, which stormed the 
Pagoda at Syriam on 4 Aug., and the heavy 
rains then put an end to further operations, 
and caused much disease among the troops. 
He wrote earnestly for reinforcements during 
the winter months of 1824-5, for in Novem- 
ber 1824 he was besieged in Rangoon by the 
ablest Burmese chief, Maha Bundoola. He 
was joined by the 47th regiment and two 
brigades of sepoys, and after storming the 
stockade of Kokein on 16 Dec., he left Ran- 
goon on 11 Feb. 1825 and marched along 


_ the banks of the Irrawaddy towards Prome, 
Portuguese regiment with Beresford’s high | 


accompanied by about forty gunboats under 
Commodore Chads and Captain Marryat. 
On 7 March the advanced brigades, under 
Brigadier-general Cotton, were utterly de- 
feated in an attack on the stockades of Do- 
nabew, but Campbell at once moved to the 
front, and directed a fresh attack on 1 April, 
which was entirely successful, and Maha 
Bundoola was killed. He entered Prome on 
5 May 1825 and established his headquarters 
there for the rainy season, and again lost no 
less than one-seventh of his forces between 
May and September. Towards the close of 
the rainy season Campbell, who had been pro- 
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+ -moted major-general on 27 May 1825 for his 
services, prepared to advance from Prome on 
Ava, the capital of Burma, when Burmese 
envoys came into Prome and asked for terms. 
Campbell, who had been specially entrusted 
by Lord Amherst with the political as well 
as the military conduct of the campaign, an- 
nounced that peace would only be granted 
on terms which were rejected, and Campbell 
again advanced. An assault upon the stock- 
ades of Wattee-Goung failed, and Brigadier- 
general Macdowall was killed on 16 Nov., 
but Campbell was again able to make up for 
the failures of his subordinates by storming 
the stockades on 26 Nov. On his approach 
towards the capital the king of Burma sent 
envoys to his camp once more, and a truce 
was made on 26 Dec. But Campbell soon 
discovered that the negotiations were only 
intended to gain time, so he continued his 
advance on 2 Jan., and by storming Mel- 
loon, the last fortified place on the way to 
Ava, so frightened the king that he accepted 
the terms offered, and signed a treaty of peace 
at Yandaboo on 26 Feb. 1826. The successful 
termination of this war was received with 
enthusiasm in England and India. Campbell 
was made a G.C.B. on 26 Dec. 1826, voted a 
gold medal and an income of 1,000/. a year 
by the court of directors, and thanked by the 
governor-general, Lord Amherst. For three 
years after his success he governed the ceded 
provinces of Burma, and acted as civil com- 
missioner to the courts of Burma and Siam, 
but in 1829 returned home in ill-health, 

He was received with great distinction on 
his arrival; was on 30 Sept. 1831 created a 
baronet, and on 14 Nov. 1831 was granted 
special arms, and the motto ‘ Ava’ by royal 
license. From 1831 to 1837 he filled the 
office of lieutenant-governor of New Bruns- 
wick, and was in the latter year nominated 
to command in chief in Canada if Sir John 
Colborne left the colony. In 1838 he was pro- 
moted lieutenant-general, was colonel of the 
95th regiment 1829-34, of the 77th regiment 
1834-40, and from 1840 of the 62nd regiment; 
in August 1839 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief at Bombay, but refused the 
appointment from ‘ll-health, and on 6 Oct. 
1843 he died. He married Helen, daughter 
of Sir John Macdonald of Garth; his son was 
General Sir John Campbell (1816-1855) 


(q. ve] 

[Royal Military Calendar; Wellington Des- 
patehes and Supplementary Despatches; obitu- 
ary notice in Colburn’s United Service Magazine, 
For the Burmese War: Documents illustrative 
of the Burmese War, compiled and edited by 
H. H. Wilson, Calcutta, 1827; Snodgrass’s Nar- 
rative of the Burmese War, London, 1827 ; 
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Havelock’s Memoir of the Three Campaigns of 
Major-general Sir A. Campbell’s Army in Ava, 
Serampore, 1828; Wilson’s Narrative of the 
Burmese War in 1824-6, London, 1852; and 
Doveton’s Reminiscences of the Burmese War, 
1824-56, London, 1852.] 1a Wits 


CAMPBELL, COLIN, second Lorp 
CAMPBELL and first HarL or ARGYLL (d. 
1498), was the son of Archibald, second, but 
eldest, surviving son of Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell of I.ochow, created Lord Campbell in 
1445. He succeeded his grandfather in 1453. 
On the death of his father he was placed 
under the care of his uncle, Sir Colin Camp- 
bell of Glenorchy, who concluded a match 
between him and Isabel Stewart, the eldest 
of the three daughters, and coheiresses of 
John, third lord of Lorne. Having acquired 
the principal part of the landed property of 
the two sisters of his wife, he exchanged 
certain lands in Perthshire for the lordship 
of Lorne with Walter, their uncle, on whom 
the lordship of Lorne, which stood limited to 
heirs male, had devolved. In 1457 he was 
created, by James II, Earl of Argyll. He 
was one of the commissioners for negotiat- 
ing a truce with Hdward IV of England, 
in 1463. In 1465 he was appointed, along 
with Lord Boyd, lord justiciary of Scotland 
on the south of the Forth, and after the flight 
of Lord Boyd to England he acted as sole 
justiciary. In 1474 he was appointed one 
of the commissioners to settle the treaty of 
alliance with Edward IV, by which James, 
prince of Scotland, was aflianced to Cecilia, 
youngest daughter of Edward. Harly in 1483 
he received the office of lord high chancellor 
of Scotland. He was one of the commis- 
sioners sent to France in 1484 to renew the 
ancient league with the crown, which was 
confirmed at Paris 9 July, and also one of 
the commissioners who concluded the paci- 
fication at Nottingham with Richard III, 
21 Sept. of the same year. In 1487 he joined 
the conspiracy of the nobles against James ITI, 
and at the time of the murder of the king, 
after the battle of Sauchieburn, he was 
in England on an embassy to Henry VII. 
After the accession of James IV he was re- 
stored to the office of lord high chancellor. 
He died 10 May 1493. He had two sons 
and seven daughters. It is from him that 
the greatness of the house of Argyll properly 
dates. Besides the lordship of Lorne he also 
acquired that of Campbell and Castle Camp- 
bell in the parish of Dollar, and in 1481 he 
received a grant of many lands in Knapdale, 
along with the keeping of Castle Sweyn, 
which had formerly been held by the lords 
of the Isles. In the general political trans- 
actions of Scotland he acted a leading part, 
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and as regards the south-western highlands 
he laid the foundation of that unrivalled in- 
fluence which the house of Argyll has en- 
joyed for many centuries. 

[Register of the Great Seal of Scotland; Ry- 
mer’s Federa; Crawford’s Officers of State, i. 
43-7; Douglas’s Scotch Peerage, i. ar 


CAMPBELL, COLIN, third Eart or 
ARGYLL (d. 1530), eldest son of Archibald, 
second earl of Argyll [q. v.], and Elizabeth 
Stewart, eldest daughter of John, first earl 
of Lennox, immediately after succeeding his 
father in 1513 was charged with the suppres- 
sion of the insurrection of Lauchlan Maclean 
of Dowart and other highland chiefs in sup- 
a8 of Sir Donald of Lochalsh, whom they 

ad proclaimed Lord of the Isles. By his 
powerful influence Argyll succeeded, with- 
out having recourse to arms, in inducing them 
to submit to the regent; but though even 
Sir Donald himself agreed to terms of re- 
conciliation, this was only a feint to gain 
time. In 1617, by giving out that the ‘ lieu- 
tenandry’ of the Isles had been bestowed on 
him by the regent, he secured the assistance 
of a number of chiefs, with whom he pro- 
ceeded to ravage the lands which, according 
to his statement, had been committed to his 
protection. The deception could not be 
maintained, and finding that the chiefs had 
determined to deliver him up to the govern- 
ment he made his escape. It was principally 
through the representations of Argyll that 
the designs of Sir Donald had been defeated, 
and he now presented a petition that ‘ for 
the honour of the realm and the commonweal 
in time coming’ he should receive a com- 
mission of ‘lieutenandry’ over all the Isles 
and adjacent mainland, with authority to 
receive into the king’s favour all the men of 
the Isles who should make their submission 
to him, upon proper security being given by 
the delivery of hostages and otherwise; the 
last condition being madeimperative, ‘because 
the men of the Isles are fickle of mind, and set 
but little value upon their oaths and written 
obligations.’ He also received express power 
to pursue the rebels with fire and sword, and 
to possess himself of Sir Donald’s castle of 
Strone in Lochearron. Sir Donald for some 
time not only succeeded in maintaining a 
following in the wilder fastnesses, but in 
1518 took summary vengeance on Maclan of 
Ardnamurchan, one of the principal sup- 
porters of the government, by defeating and 
slaying him and his two sons at the Silver 
Craig in Morvern. Argyll thereupon advised 
that sentence of forfeiture should be passed 
against him, and on this being refused he 
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took a solemn protest before parliament that 
neither he nor fis heirs should be liable for 
any mischiefs that might in future arise 
from rebellions in the Isles. The death of 
Sir Donald not long afterwards relieved 
Argyll from further anxiety on his account, 
and he took advantage of the interval of 
tranquillity which followed to extend his 
influence among the chiefs, and to promote 
the aggrandisement of his family and clan. 
These were the motives which, rather than 
that of loyalty to the government, had chiefly 
influenced his zeal in the suppression of 
rebellion. The authority of Argyll in the 
western highlands also greatly increased 
his general influence in Scotland, a fact 
sufficiently evidenced by his appointment, in 
February 1525, to be one of the governors 
of the kingdom after the retirement of the 
Duke of Albany to France. Several docu- 
ments in the State Papers of England in- 
dicate that special efforts were made to 
‘separate’ Argyll from the regent (State 
Papers, Henry VIII, vol. iii. pt. ii. entry 
3228), and render it probable that he was 
won ‘with a sober thing of money’ (entry 
3339). He was intimately concerned in the 
scheme for the ‘erection’ of King James in 
the Tolbooth of Edinburgh in 1526, and it 
was agreed that the earls of Angus, Argyll, 
and Erroll should each have the monarch in 
charge for a quarter of a year in succession. 
Angus had the charge for the first quarter, 
but at the end of it refused to give him up, 
‘quhilk causit great discord’ (Diurnal of 
Occurrents, p.10). After the escape of King 
James from Falkland in May 1528, where 
he had been kept in close confinement by 
Angus, Argyll joined him in Stirling, and 
accompanied him to Edinburgh as one of his 
most trusted counsellors. On 6 Dec. he re- 
ceived a charter for the barony of Abernethy, 
in Perthshire, forfeited by Angus. The same 
year he was appointed lieutenant of the 
borders and warden of the marches, and was 
entrusted with the task of suppressing the 
insurrection raised on the borders by Angus, 
whom he compelled to flee into England. 
Afterwards he received confirmation of the 
hereditary sheriffship of Argyllshire, and of 
the offices of justiciary of Scotland and master 
of the household, by which these offices be- 
came hereditary in his family. On 25 Oct. 
1529 he had the renewal of the commission 
of lord justice-general of Scotland. On ac- 
count of an insurrection in the south Isles, 
headed by Alexander of Isla and the Mace 
leans, he demanded extraordinary powers 
from the king for the reduction of the Isles 
under the dominion of law; but James sus 
pecting his purposes resolved to try con- 
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ciliatory measures, and while negotiations 
Were in progress the Earl of Argyll died, in 
15380. By his wife, Lady Jane Gordon, eldest 
daughter of the third earl of Huntly, he left 
three sons and one daughter, the latter of 
whom was married to James, earl of Moray, 
natural son of JamesIV. He was succeeded 
in the earldom by his eldest son Archibald, 
fourth earl (d. 1558) [q. v.] 

[Register of the Great Seal of Scotland; 
Calendar of State Papers (Scottish Series), pp. 
9, 12, 21,23; State Papers, Reign of Henry VIII 
(Dom. Ser.), vol. iii. pt. ii. ; Diurnal of Remark- 
able Occurrents (Bannatyne Club, 1833) ; Bishop 
Lesley’s History of Scotland (Bannatyne Club, 
1830); Donald Gregory’s History of the Western 
Islands; Douglas’s Scotch Peerage, i. 90-1.] 
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CAMPBELL, COLIN, sixth Eartor Ar- 
GYLL (d. 1584), was the second son of Archi- 
bald, fourth earl of Argyll [q. v.], his mother 
being theearl’ssecond wife, Margaret Graham, 
only daughter of William, third earl of Men- 
teith. He succeeded to the estates and title 
on the death, in 1573, of his half-brother, 
Archibald, fifth earl of Argyll [q. v.], having 
previously to this been known as Sir Colin 
Campbell of Boquhan. After the death of his 
first wife, Janet, eldest daughter of Henry, 
first lord Methven, he married Agnes Keith, 
eldest daughter of William, fourthearl Maris- 
chal,and widow oftheregent Moray. During 
the regency Moray had been entrusted with 
the custody of the queen’s jewels, and his 
widow had thus come into possession of the 
famous diamond, ‘the Great Harry’ as it 
was called, which had been given to Mary 
as a wedding ay by her father-in-law, 
King Henry of France, and which she, on 
her demission, had bequeathed to the Scot- 
tish crown as a memorial of herself. After 
her second marriage the lady, at the instance 
of Morton, had been summoned to deliver 
up the jewels belonging to the queen, and 
for not doing so the Earl and Countess of 
Argyll were, 3 Feb. 1573-4, ‘put to the horn’ 
(Register of the Privy Council, ii. 330). The 
countess appealed to parliament, and even 
sought the intervention of Elizabeth, but 
the result was that on 5 March 1574-5 the 
earl, in his own name and that of his wife, 
delivered up the jewels (24. p. 435). The ver- 
sion of the story which represents the coun- 
tess summoned as the fifth countess of Argyll, 
the half-sister of Moray, is erroneous, and 
had its origin in placing the death of the 
fifth earl in 1575 instead of in 1573, The 
circumstance, as was to be expected, caused 
a complete estrangement between Argyll and 
Morton, and other events soon happened to 
aggravate the quarrel. In virtue of his here- 
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ditary office of justice-general of Scotland, 
Argyll claimed that a commission of justi- 
ciary, formerly given by Queen Mary to the 
Earl of Atholl over own territory of 
Atholl, should be annulled. The question 
as to their jurisdictions had been raised by 
Atholl seizing a dependant of Argyll, who 
was charged with a crime committed on the 
territory of Atholl. To settle their differ- 
ences the two earls were mustering their 
forces for an appeal to arms, when Morton 
interfered, and obliged them to disband, and 
it is also said that they learned that he medi- 
tated a charge of high treason against them 
for appearing in arms. In any case each had 
serious cause of resentment against Morton, 
and no sooner was their quarrel with each 
other suspended than they resolved to make 
common cause against him, and oust him from 
the regency. On the secret invitationof Alex- 
ander Erskine, the governor of the king and 
the commander of Stirling Castle, Argyll ap- 
peared suddenly at Stirling, 4 March 1577-8, 
and, being admitted to an interview with the 
young king, complained to him of the over- 

earing and insolent behaviour of Morton to 
the other nobles, and implored him to appoint 
aconvention to examine their grievances, and, 
if he found them true, to take the government 
on himself. Afterwards he was joined by 
Atholl and other nobles,who, as wellas George 
Buchanan [q. v. ], the king’s tutor, gave strong 
expression to similar views. The result was 
that at a convention of the nobles the king 
was unanimously advised to take the govern- 
ment on himself, and Morton, seeing resist- 
ance vain, publicly, at the market-cross of 
Edinburgh, resigned with seeming cheerful- 
ness the ensigns of his authority. Argyll 
was then appointed one of the council to 
direct the king, but while he was in charge 
of him at Stirling Castle the Earl of Mar, 
at the instance of Morton, suddenly, at five 
of the morning of 20 April, appeared before 
it and surprised the garrison, Anagreement 
was shortly afterwards come to between Ar- 
gyll, Atholl, and Morton that they should 
repair together to Stirling and adjust their 
differences, but after they had reached Kdin- 
burgh together, Morton, starting before day- 
break, galloped to Stirling and again resumed 
his ascendency over the king. At the in- 
stance of Morton a parliament was then sum- 
moned to be held in the great hall of Stir- 
ling, upon which Argyll, Atholl, and their 
adherents, after protesting that a parliament 
held within an armed fortress could not be 
called free, and refusing therefore to attend 
it, occupied Edinburgh, whence they sent 
out summonses to their vassals to assemble 
in defence of the liberties of the king. With 
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a force of a thousand men they marched to the 
rendezvous at Falkirk, where their supporters 
mustered nine thousand strong. By the me- 
diation of Sir Robert Bowes [q. v.], the Eng- 
lish ambassador, the conflict was, however, 
averted, and an agreement entered into which, 
for the time being, proved acceptable to both 
parties. On 10 Aug. 1579, shortly after the 
death of Atholl, Argyll was appointed lord 
high chancellor. On 26 April 1580 Argyll 
and Morton were reconciled (CALDERWOOD, 
History, iii. 462) by the king, but enmity still 
lurked between them, and Argyll was one 
of the jury who brought in a verdict against 
Morton, 1 June 1581, for the murder of Darn- 
ley. Though he took part in the raid of 
Ruthven, at which the person of the king 
was seized by the protestant nobles, Argyll 
also joined the plot, 24 June 1583, for his 
restoration to liberty. He died in October 
1584. By his first wife he had no issue, but 
by his second he had two sons, of whom the 
elder, Archibald, seventh earl [q.v.], suc- 
ceeded him in the earldom, and the second, 
Colin, was created a baronet in 1627. 
[Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
vols. ii. and iii.; Calendar State Papers, Scot- 
tish Series, vol. i.; Inventaires de la Royne Des- 
cosse Douairiére de France (Bannatyne Club, 
1863); Registrum Honoris de Morton (Banna- 
tyne Club, 1853); Calderwood’s History of the 
Kirk of Scotland (Wodrow Society), vols, iii. and 
iv.; Historie of King James the Sext (Bannatyne 
Club, 1825); Douglas’s Scotch Peerage, i. 93; 
Crawford’s Officers of State, 186-7; the Histo- 
ries of Tytler and Hill Burton.] Nag ak: 


CAMPBELL, COLIN (1644-1726), Scot- 
tish divine, was the younger son of Patrick 
Campbell of Innergeldies (called Patrick 
Dubh Beg, i.e. ‘ Little Black’), ancestor of 
the Barcaldine family, and descended from 
Sir Duncan Campbell, first baronet of Glen- 
orchy, of the noble house of Breadalbane. 
He was born in 1644, studied at St. Salvator’s 
College, St. Andrews, and afterwards accom- 
ee his relative, John, first earl of Breadal- 

ane [q.v. |, to one of the English universities. 
In June 1667 he was admitted minister of 
the parish of Ardchattan and Muchairn. On 
12 Jan. 1676 he was suspended from the mi- 
nistry, on the charge of ante-nuptial inter- 
course; but on 8 March following a letter 
from the Bishop of Ross gave permission for 
his readmission, At the Revolution he con- 
formed, and he continued in the active dis- 
charge of his parochial duties till his death on 
13 March 1726, in the fifty-ninth year of his 
ministry, after he had been for some time the 
father of the church. Campbell had the repu- 
tation of being one of the most profound ma- 
thematicians and astronomers of his day, and 
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was a correspondent of Sir Isaac Newton, who 
said of him, in a letter to Professor Gregory, 
‘I see that were he among us he would make 
children of us all.’ Several letters to Camp- 
bell from Professor Gregory, written in 1672 
and 1673, annotated by Professor Wallace, 
have been published in vol. iii. of the ‘ Trans- 
actions of the Antiquarian Society of Scot- 
land.’ He wrote some Latin verses prefixed 
to the Rev. Daniel Campbell’s ‘ Frequent and 
Devout Communicant,’ 1703; and to another 
work by the same author, published in 1719, 
he contributed ‘A Brief Demonstration of 
the Existence of God against the Atheists, 
and of the Immortality of Man’s Soul.’ This 
treatise, with another entitled the ‘ Trinity 
of Persons in the Unity of Essence,’ was 
printed for private circulation at Edinburgh 
in 1876. In the former three chief heads 
and several subordinate ones are made to con- 
verge in demonstrating the necessity in the 
rational nature of a Being without beginning, 
boundless and uncompounded; the second 
seeks to prove the natural necessity for a 
Trinity in the unity of the already demon- 
strated Divine Being. Campbell’s manuscripts 
and correspondence, formerly in the posses- 
sion of his descendant, John Gregorson of 
Ardtornish, are now deposited in the library 
of the university of Edinburgh. 


{Hew Scott’s Fasti Eccles. Scot. iii. 62-5; 
Good Words for 1877, pp. 33-8.] TT. F. H. 


CAMPBELL, COLIN (d. 1729), archi- 
tect, was a native of Scotland. Of his birth- 
place, parentage, or education, we can re- 
cover no particulars. The best of his works 
was Wanstead House, Essex, built about 
1715-20, and pulled down in 1822. Its 
sumptuousness greatly impressed contem- 
porary critics, by whom it was pronounced 
‘one of the noblest houses, not only in Eng- 
land, but in Europe.’ It was of Portland 
stone, with a front extending 260 feet in 
length, in depth 70 feet, and had in the 
centre a Corinthian portico of six columns, 
3 feet in diameter. The wings which Camp- 
bell designed were not added. Campbell 
also built the Rolls House in Chancery Lane, 
1717-18; Mereworth in Kent, an imitation 
from Palladio of the celebrated Villa Capri, 
near Vicenza, completed in 1723; Drum- 
lanrig Castle, Dumfriesshire, ‘a poor mix- 
ture of the classic and grotesque,’ and other 
mansions. By his patron, Lord Burlington, 
he was entrusted with the latter’s designs 
for the improvement of his house in Picca- 
dilly, and, if his own statement in the 
‘ Vitruvius Britannicus’ is worthy of credit, 
designed himself the centre gateway, the 
principal feature in the facade, in 1717. He 
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was appointed architect to the Prince of 
Wales in 1725, and in the following year 
surveyor of the works of Greenwich Hos- 
pital. 

Campbell died at his residence in White- 
hall on 13 Sept. 1729, leaving no issue (Hist. 
Reg. 1729, p. 58; Probate Act Book, 1729). 
His will, as of Whitehall in the county of 
Middlesex, dated 16 Jan. 1721, was proved 
by his relict Jane on 18 Sept. 1729 (Reg. 
m P. C. C. 248, Abbott). His widow died 
in the parish of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, 
London, in February 1738 (Will reg. in 
P. C. C. 32, Brodrepp). Campbell’s ‘ least 
pretentious designs are the best, his attempts 
at originality leading him into inharmonious 
combinations’ (REDGRAVH, Dictionary of 
Artists, 1878, pp. 68-9). Acting upon a 
hint received from Lord Burlington, he pub- 
lished three useful volumes of three hundred 
illustrations of English buildings, with the 
title, ‘ Vitruvius Britannicus ; or the British 
Architect ; containing the plans, elevations, 
and sections of the regular Buildings, both 
publick and private, in Great Britain, with 
a variety of New Designs,’ folio, London, 
1717-25. Of this work another edition, 
with a continuation by John Woolfe and 
James Gandon, both architects of repute, 
was published at London in five folio volumes, 
1767-71. Shortly before his death Campbell 
was announced (Present State of the Repub- 
lick of Letters, 11.229) as being engaged upon 
the revision of an English edition of Palla- 
dio’s ‘ I quattro Libri dell’Architettura,’ but 
we do not find that it ever appeared. 


[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painters (Wornum), 
ii. 696.] G. G. 


CAMPBELL, COLIN (d. 1782), of Kil- 
berry, major of 100th foot, obtained an un- 
enviable notoriety in consequence of a fatal 
assault committed by him on Captain John 
McKaarg, a brother officer, while stationed 
at the island of Martinico in 1762, The 
cause of difference is said to have originated 
at Jersey, where Campbell, at that time 
major-commandant of the 100th foot, was 
obliged to take the payment of McKaarg’s 
company out of his hands, owing to the lat- 
ter’s pecuniary difficulties, On the arrival 
of the regiment at Martinico, McKaarg took 
every opportunity of vilifying Campbell, 
who demanded in writing an explanation. 
McKaarg replied in a curt letter. Campbell 
immediately proceeded to McKaarg’s tent 
armed with a bayonet and a small-sword, 
and demanded satisfaction. McKaarg, having 
a broad sword only, endeavoured to evade a 
meeting. Thereupon Campbell struck him 


several times withhis sword. McKaarg was 
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compelled by his antagonist to beg for his life, 
and immediately expired. He had received 
eleven wounds, two of which were mortal, 
Campbell was arrested, and on 6 April 1762 
was tried for murder by a general court-mar- 
tial held at Fort Royal. He endeavoured to 
prove that McKaarg had fallen in a fair duel. 
On 14 April the court adjudged Campbell to 
be cashiered, and declared him incapable of 
serving his majesty in any military employ- 
ment whatsoever. 

Pending the king’s consideration of the 
sentence, Campbell escaped from the island. 
Owing to some informalities the proceedings 
were not confirmed, but he was immediately 
dismissed from the army. On his return to 
England Campbell presented a memorial to 
the secretary-at-war, charging Major-general 
the Hon. Robert Monckton, who commanded 
in the island of Martinico, ‘with many wrongs 
and deliberate acts of oppression.’ A general 
court-martial was, in consequence, held at 
the judge advocate-general’s office, at the 
Horse Guards, in April 1764, and Monckton 
was honourably acquitted. ‘The relatives of 
Captain McKaarg subsequently brought an 
action of assythment against Campbell, and 
ultimately damages to the extent of 200V. 
were awarded to them. Campbell chiefly 
resided in Edinburgh, where he attracted 
notice by his foppery, and was well known 
as an antiquated old beau. In the summer 
he visited Buxton and the other fashionable 
watering-places of the day. He died un- 
married at Edinburgh in 1782, and his estate 
at Kilberry in Argyllshire descended to his 
nephew. An excellent portrait of Campbell 
will be found in Kay, ii. No. 172. 


(Kay’s Original Portrait and Caricature Etch- 
ings (1877), ii. 5-7; Proceedings of a General 
Court-martial held at Fort Royal, in the Island 
of Martinico, upon the Tryal of Major-comman- 
dant Colin Campbell (1763); The Case of Colin 
Campbell, Esq., late Major-commandant of His 
Majesty’s 100th Regiment (1763); Proceedings 
of a General Court-martial held at the Judge- 
advocate’s Office for a Trial of a Charge preferred 
by Colin Campbell, Esq., against the Hon. Major- 
general Monckton, 1764.] G. F. R. B. 


CAMPBELL, COLIN (1754-1814), 
general, second son of John Campbell of 
the Citadel, deputy-keeper of the great seal 
of Scotland, was born in 1754. He entered 
the army as an ensign in the 71st regiment 
in March 1771, and was promoted lieutenant 
in 1774. He accompanied the 71st to Ame- 
rica; was promoted captain in 1778 and 
major into the 6th on 19 March 1783, While 
stationed in New York he married Mary, 
eldest daughter of Colonel Guy Jolene 
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who lost most of his property by remaining 
a sturdy loyalist. In. 1786 his regiment 
vas ordered to Nova Scotia, and remained 
there until the outbreak of the war with 
France, when it formed part of Sir Charles 
Grey’s expedition to the West Indies, and 
distinguished itself both at Martinique and 
Guadeloupe. Campbell was promoted lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the 6th on 29 April 1795, 
and returned from the West Indies in July. 
In February 1796 he was ordered with his 
regiment to Ireland, where he was actively 
employed till 1803, and gained his reputation. 
Throughout 1798 he was employed in putting 
down the various attempts at rebellion in his 
neighbourhood, in which he was uniformly 
successful; he made it a rule never to separate 
his companies. He was present at the battle 
of Vinegar Hill and the defeat of the French 
at Ballynahinch. On1 Jan. 1798 he was pro- 
moted colonel, and on 1 Jan. 1805 he was pro- 
moted major-general and given the command 
of the Limerick district. In January 1811 
he was appointed lieutenant-governor of Gib- 
raltar (the Duke of Kent being the nominal 
governor) at the most critical period of the 
Peninsular war. During Soult’s occupation 
of Andalusia he insisted on keeping Gibraltar 
well garrisoned, even in spite of Wellington’s 
repeated requisitions; he insisted on regard- 
ing Tarifa as an integral part of his Gibraltar 
command, and thus deprived Soult of a port 
to which he could import supplies from Mo- 
rocco; he did all in his power to help the 
armies in Spain with supplies, in spite of per- 
petual hindrances from the Spanish junta and 
even of Wellington himself, who at last did 
him full justice. Napier speaks conclusively 
as to the importance of his work (Peninsular 
War, book x. chap. v. and xy. chap. v.) He 
was colonel 5th garrison battalion 1808-12, 
and of 55th foot 1812 till death. Campbell 
was promoted lieutenant-general on 4 June 
1811, but he died at Gibraltar on 2 April 
1814, Hisson, Colonel Guy Campbell, C.B. 
[q. v.], who commanded the 6th, his father’s 
old regiment, at the battle of Waterloo, was 
created a baronet on 22 May 1815, with re- 
mainder to the heirs male of General Colin 
Campbell], in recognition of his father’s emi- 
nent services. 

{Napier’s History of the War in the Peninsula, 
in which use was made of Campbell’s manuscripts; 
Wellington Despatches and Supplementary Des- 
patches; Hist. Record 6th Regt.] H.M.S. 


CAMPBELL, Sir COLIN (1776-1847), 
general, fifth son of John Campbell of Mel- 
fort, by Colina, daughter of John Campbell 
of Auchalader, was born in 1776. From 
his boyhood he gave evidence of a daring 
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disposition, and in 1792, at the age of six- 
teen, he ran away from the Perth Academy, 
and entered himself on a ship bound for the 
West Indies. He was met in the fruit mar- 
ket at Kingston in Jamaica by his brother 
(afterwards Admiral Sir) Patrick Campbell, 
then serving on H.M.S. Blonde, who brought 
him home. ‘His parents yielded to his wishes, 
and in 1793 he became a midshipman on 
board an East Indiaman and made one or two 
voyages. In February 1795 he became a 
lieutenant in the 3rd battalion of the Bread- 
albane Fencibles, then commanded by his 
uncle; on 3 Oct. 1799 entered a West India 
regiment as ensign, and in 1800 acted as 
brigade-major in the island of St. Vincent. 
On 21 Aug. 1801 he was gazetted a lieu- 
tenant in the 35th regiment, and at once ex- 
changed into the 78th or Ross-shire Buffs, 
which was then stationedinIndia. He joined 
hisnewregiment at Poona, accompanied Wel- 
lesley’s advance against the Maharajah Scin- 
dia and the Rajah of Nagpore, and so greatly 
distinguished himself by leading the flank 
companies at the storming of the ‘ pettah’ or 
inner fortress of Ahmednuggur on 8 Aug. 
1803 that Wellesley at once appointed him 
brigade-major. In this capacity he served at 
the battles of Assaye, where he was severely 
wounded and had two horses killed under 
him, at Argaum, and at the storming of 
Guzzulgaum, On leaving India Wellesley 
strongly recommended Campbell to Lord 
Wellesley, who made him his aide-de-camp, 
and to Lake, who, on 9 Jan. 1805, gave him 
& company in the 75th Highlanders. He 
returned to England with Lord Wellesley 
in 1806, and Sir Arthur Wellesley at once 
asked that he should be appointed brigade- 
major to his brigade, then stationed at 
Hastings. As brigade-major he accompanied 
Wellesley to Hanover and to Denmark, when 
his services at the battle of Kioge were con- 
spicuous. In 1808 Sir Arthur Wellesley ap- 
pointed him his senior aide-de-camp, when he 
took command of the expeditionary force de- 
stined for Portugal, and sent him home with 
the despatches announcing the victory at 
Roligaon 17 Aug. Campbell, however, wind- 
bound and hearing the guns, disembarked, and 
was present at Vimeiro, Sir Harry Burrard 
then gave him the Vimeiro despatch, and 
Campbell was promoted a major inthe army by 
brevet on 2 Sept. 1808, and major of the 70th 
regiment on 15 Dec. 1808, On thesame day he 
was appointed an assistant adjutant-general 
to a division of the reinforcements intended 
for the Peninsula, He was present at the 
passage of the Douro, at Talavera, and at Bu- 
saco, and was promoted lieutenant-colonel by’ 
brevet on 3May 1810, He was frequently en- 
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gaged during the pursuit of Masséna and was 
present at Fuentes de Onoro. He obtained 
the post of assistant quartermaster-general at 
the headquarters of the army in the Penin- 
sula, at Wellington’s special request, in the 
spring of 1812, and acted in that capacity till 
the end of the Peninsular war, doing much, 
it is said, to smooth Wellington’s relations 
with the quartermaster-general, George Mur- 
ray. He was present at the storming of Ba- 
dajoz and in nine general actions, for which 
he received across and sixclasps. On4June 
1814 he was promoted colonel in the army by 
brevet, and on 25 July made a captain and 
lieutenant-colonel in the Coldstream guards. 
He was also appointed assistant quartermas- 
aca at the Horse Guards, and made 
a K.C.B., and a knight of the Tower and 
Sword of Portugal. In 1815 he was attached 
to the staff of the Duke of Wellington, as 
commandant at headquarters, and was pre- 
sent at the battle of Waterloo; he held the 
post throughout Wellington’s residence at 
Paris, from 1815-18. He then exchanged his 
company in the guards for the lieutenant- 
eolonelcy of the 65th regiment, which he 
held until he was promoted major-general in 
1825. He held the command of the southern 
district for some years. He was lieutenant- 
governor of Tobago 1828 and of Portsmouth 
1828-35, and in 1833 was appointed lieu- 
tenant-governor of Nova Scotia. In No- 
vember 1840 he was promoted to the 
governorship of Ceylon, where he remained 
from September 1839 to June 1847. It was 
during his tenure of the latter office that the 
Duke of Wellington, to whose faithful 
friendship he owed so much, wrote to him: 
‘ We are both growing old; God knows if 
we shall ever meet again. Happen what may, 
IT shall never forget our first meeting under 
the walls of Ahmednuggur.’ He was colonel 
99th foot 1834-6, and.of 72nd foot 1836 till 
death. In June 1847 he returned to Eng- 
land, and on 13 June he died, being buried 
in the church of St. James’s, Piccadilly. 
[The only full memoir of Sir Colin Campbell 
is to be found in A Memorial History of the 
Campbells of Melfort (pp. 21-6), by M. 0. C. 
(Margaret Olympia Campbell), London, 1882; 
private information. ] H. M.S. 


CAMPBELL, S1r COLIN, BaronCiypz 
(1792-1863), field-marshal, eldest son of 
John Macliver, a carpenter in Glasgow, and 
Agnes Campbell, of the family of the Camp- 
bells of Islay, was bornat Glasgow on 20 Oct. 
1792. He was educated at the expense of 
his mother’s brother, Colonel John Camp- 
bell, and was by him introduced to the 
Duke of York, as a candidate for a commis- 
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sion in the army, in 1807. The commander- 
in-chief cried out, ‘What, another of the 
clan!’ and a note was made of his name 
as Colin Campbell, and when the boy was 
about to protest, his uncle checked him and 
told him that Campbell was a good name to 
fight under. On26 May 1808 he was gazetted 
an ensign in the 9th regiment, and sailed 
with the 2nd battalion of that regiment, 
under the command of Lieutenant-colonel 
John Cameron, for Portugal, with the ex- 
pedition under Sir Arthur Wellesley. He 
was first under fire at the battle of Rolica, 
and was subsequently present at Vimeiro, 
and then served with his regiment in Sir 
John Moore’s advance to Salamanca, and 
the retreat to Corunna. He served with the 
first battalion of the 9th regiment in the 
expedition to Walcheren, where he was at- 
tacked with the fever of the district, which 
troubled him all through his life, and in 
1810 joined the 2nd battalion of his regiment 
at Gibraltar. He had been promoted lieu- 
tenant on 28 Jan. 1809, and commanded the 
two flank companies of the 9th at the battle 
of Barossa, where his gallantry attracted 
the notice of General Graham, afterwards 
Lord Lynedoch, who never forgot him. He 
was then attached by Lieutenant-general 
Colin Campbell to the Spanish army under 
Ballesteros, and served with the Spaniards 
until December 1811, when he rejoined the 
2nd battalion of his regiment in time to 
share in the glorious defence of Tarifa. In 
January 1813 he joined the 1st battalion of 
the 9th, under the command of his old chief, 
Colonel John Cameron [q. v.] His regiment 
formed part of Graham’s corps, in which 
Campbell served at the battle of Vittoria 
and the siege of San Sebastian. On 17 July 
1813 Campbell led the right wing of his 
regiment in the attack on the fortified con- 
vent of San Bartholomé, and was mentioned 
in despatches, and on 25 July he led the 
forlorn hope in the unsuccessful attempt to 
storm the fortress itself. ‘It was in vain,’ 
says Napier, ‘that Lieutenant Campbell, 
breaking through the tumultuous crowd with 
the survivors of his chosen detachment, 
mounted the ruins—twice he ascended, twice 
he was wounded, and all around him died’ 
(Peninsular War, book xxi. ch. i.) For 
his gallant conduct Campbell was recom- 
mended for promotion by Sir Thomas Graham, 
and on 9 Noy. 1818 he was gazetted to a 
company without purchase in the 60th rifles. 
Before, however, he left the 9th, Campbell 
again distinguished himself. He left his 
quarters in San Sebastian before his wounds 
were healed or the doctors gave him leave, 
and headed the night attack of his regiment 
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on the batteries on the French side of the 
Bidassoa after fording that river, and was 
again seriously wounded. Colonel Cameron 
severely reprimanded him for leaving his 
quarters without leave, but on account of his 
gallantry did not report his disobedience. 
His wounds and his promotion made it 
necessary for him to leave the army, and he 
reached England in December 1813, when 
he was awarded a pension of 100/. a year 
for his wounds, and ordered to join the 7th 
battalion of the 60th rifles in Nova Scotia. 

Campbell had fought his way to the rank 
of captain in five years; it was nearly thirty 
before he attained that of colonel. Hespent 
the years 1815 and 1816 on the Riviera on 
leave, and joined the 5th battalion 60th rifles 
at Gibraltar in November 1816. In 1818 he 
was transferred to the 21st regiment, or royal 
Scotch fusiliers, which he joined at Barbadoes 
in April1819. In 1821 he went on the staff as 
aide-de-camp to General Murray, the governor 
of British Guiana, and as brigade-major to the 
troops at Demerara, and was continued in 
the same double capacity by Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban, who succeeded Murray in 1823. 
In 1825 an opportunity occurred for him to 
purchase his majority, and a generous friend 
in Barbadoes lent him the requisitesum. On 
26 Nov. 1825 he was gazetted major, and in 
the following year resigned his staff appoint- 
ment and returned toEngland. His gallantry 
at San Sebastian had assured him powerful 
friends at headquarters; his former com- 
manders, Sir John Cameron and Lord Lyne- 
doch, never forgot him, while Sir Henry 
Hardinge and ord Fitzroy Somerset re- 
membered his former services; and on 26 Oct. 
1832 he was promoted to an unattached 
lieutenant-coloneley on payment of 1,300/. 
Out of his scanty pay he contrived to sup- 
port his family, but meanwhile continued to 
solicit the command of a regiment. In 1832 
he went to the continent and watched the 
siege of Antwerp, of which he sent valuable 
reports home. At last, in 1835, he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel of hisoldregiment, 
the 9th, on condition that he should at once 
exchange to the 98th, of which he assumed 
the command on its return from the Cape in 
1837. For some years he commanded that 
regiment in garrison in the north of England, 
and got it into such a state of efficiency as 
to win repeated encomiums from the general 
commanding the northern district, Sir Charles 
Napier. In 1841 Campbell was ordered to 
proceed to China with the 98th to reinforce 
the army there under Sir Hugh Gough. He 
reached Hong Kong on 2 June 1842, joined 
Sir Hugh Gough’s army in North China, and 
was attached to Lord Saltoun’s brigade. He 
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covered the attack on Chin-keang-foo, and 
co-operated in the march on Nankin. At 
the peace his regiment, decimated by fever, 
was ordered to Hong Kong, where Campbell 
assumed the command of the troops. He 
was most favourably mentioned in despatches 
by the general, who had known him in the 
Peninsula, and was appointed aide-de-camp 
to the queen and promoted colonel, and made 
a C.B. In January 1844 he was made a 
brigadier-general,and took over the command 
of the brigade in Chusan from Major-general 
Sir James Schcedde, K.C.B. He remained 
at Chusan till 25 July 1846, and reached 
Calcutta on 24 Oct. 1846 at the head of his 
regiment. 

Soon after his arrival in India, in January 
1847, he was appointed to the command of 
the brigade at Lahore, and there made the 
acquaintance of Sir Henry Lawrence, the 
commissioner, whose intimate friend he be- 
came. Upon the insurrection of Moolraj and 
the siege of Mooltan Campbell advocated 
prompt measures, and was bitterly disap- 
pointed when he was not allowed to serve 
in the relief of the besieged fortress. At the 
close of the year he was appointed to the 
command of a division by Lord Gough, and 
offered the post of adjutant-general to the 
forces, which he refused owing to his earnest 
desire to return to England on the conclusion 
of the war. His services in the second Sikh 
war were most conspicuous; he covered the 
rout of the cavalry at Ramnuggur, and by a 
forward movement prevented the Sikhs from 
following up their first success at Chillian- 
wallah. He commanded the right wing and 
the pursuit at the crowning victory of Goo- 
jerat. He commanded a brigade in Major- 
general Sir Walter Gilbert’s pursuit of the 
Afghans, and afterwards received the com- 
mand of the brigade at Rawul Pindi, and of 
the frontier division stationed at Peshawur. 
Tis services in the second Sikh war were re- 
cognised by his being made a K.C.B. in 1849. 
The great wish in Campbell’s mind seems at 
this time to have been to retire and return 
to England, for he was now in a situation to 
save his family from any privation. ‘I am 
growing old and only fit for retirement,’ he 
wrote in his journal on 20 Oct. 1849 (SHap- 
WELL, Life of Lord Clyde, i. 239), The 
earnest requests of Lord Dalhousie and Sir 
Charles Napier, however, prevailed on him 
to remain, and he spent three years in the 
harassing work of a frontier post. In Fe- 
bruary 1850 he cleared the Kohat pass of 
the wild tribes which infested it, with a loss 
of nineteen killed and seventy-four wounded. 
In February 1852 he proceeded in command 
of a force of two guns and 260 sowars against 
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the Momunds, and utterly defeated Sadut 
Khan, their leader, at Panj Pao on 15 April, 
In the following month he was ordered to 
punish the Swat tribes, and advanced into 
the mountains with more than 2,500 men and 
seven guns, and after many able operations 
and several engagements defeated over six 
thousand of them at Iskakote on 18 May 
1852. He desired to follow up his victory, 
but the government refused to allow him to 
summon up the 22nd regiment to his assist- 
ance, and he had to return to Peshawur with 
his object unattained on 1 June, and resigned 
his command on 25 July. In March 1853 
he reached England after an absence of twelve 
years, and at once went on half-pay, and 
took a year’s holiday in visiting his many 
friends, including his ‘fellow-criminal,’ Sir 
Charles Napier. 

On 11 Feb. 1854 Lord Hardinge, the com- 
mander-in-chief, offered him the command 
of one of the two brigades which it was at 
that time intended to send to the East. 
Campbell at once accepted, but by the time 
he reached Turkey the intended division had 
grown into an army, and he was posted to 
the command of the 2nd or Highland brigade 
of the 1st division, under the command of the 
Duke of Cambridge, consisting of the 42nd, 
79th, and 93rd Highlanders. On 20 June 
1854, while he was at Varna, he was pro- 
moted major-general. ‘ Thisrank,’ he wrote 
in his journal, ‘has arrived at a period of 
life when the small additional income which 
it carries with it is the only circumstance 
connected with the promotion in which I 
take any interest’ (SHADWELL, Life of Lord 
Clyde, i. 319). At the head of his brigade 
he landed in the Crimea, and rendered the 
highest service at the battle of the Alma. He 
led his brigade steadily against the redoubt 
which had been retaken by the enemy after 
being carried by the light division, and with 
his highlanders in line overthrew the last 
compact columns of the Russians. His 
horse had been shot under him, and he had 
won the victory, but the only reward he 
asked was leave to wear the highland bonnet 
instead of the cocked hat of a general officer. 
When the army encamped before Sebastopol, 
Campbell was appointed commandant at 
Balaclava. At home his services were re- 
cognised by his being made colonel of the 67th 
regiment on 24 Oct. 1854. As commandant 
at Balaclava he directed the famous repulse 
of the Russian infantry column by the 93rd 
Highlanders, but he was not engaged at In- 
kerman. In December 1854 he assumed the 
command of the first division, consisting of 
the guards and highland brigades, when the 
Duke of Cambridge returned to England, 
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and encamped them around Balaclava, and 
continued to command at Balaclava and to 
do all in his power for the comfort of the 
army during the trying winter season. He 
received continual thanks for his services 
from Lord Raglan, at whose request he did 
not press for the command of the expedition 
to Kertch in May 1855, and he was made a 
G.C.B. on 5 July 1855. On 16 June 1855 
he led the 1st division up to the front, and 
commanded the reserve at the storming of 
the Redan on 8 Sept. But his position had 
ceased to be a pleasant one. Lord Panmure 
first proposed that he should undertake the 
government of Malta, and then that he should 
serve under Codrington, his junior, who had 
never seen a shot fired until the battle of 
the Alma. This was too much for the 
veteran, and on 3 Nov. he left the Crimea on 
leave. Personal interviews with the queen, 
however, softened his resentment, and on 
4 June 1856 he was promoted lieutenant- 
general, and again went to the Crimea to 
take command of a corps d’armée under 
Codrington. The latter would not organise 
the corps, and Campbell only commanded 
the highland division for a month, and then 
returned to England. He received many 
tokens of recognition for his services. He 
was made a grand officer of the Legion of 
Honour, a knight grand cross of the order 
of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, and a knight 
of the first class of the order of the Medjidie. 
He received a sword of honour from Glasgow, 
his native city, and was made an honorary 
D.C.L. by the university of Oxford. 

In July 1856 Campbell assumed the com- 
mand of the south-eastern district, and in 
September was appointed inspector-general 
of infantry. In December 1856 he was 
charged with the honour of going to Berlin 
to invest the Prince of Prussia, afterwards 
the German Emperor, with the grand cross 
of the Bath. In March 1857 he was offered 
the command of the expedition then form- 
ing for China, which he refused. On 11 July 
arrived the news of the outbreak of the 
mutiny of the sepoysin India, and the death 
of General Anson, the commander-in-chief 
in India. On the same day Lord Palmer- 
ston sent for Campbell and offered him the 
command-in-chief. He accepted the posi- 
tion, and started the next day for India. He 
arrived at Calcutta in August, and heard at 
once the news of the recovery of Delhi by 
Major-general Archdale Wilson, of the cap- 
ture of Cawnpore by Havelock, and his great 
preparations for the first relief of Lucknow. 
Campbell hurried up to Cawnpore the troops 
intended for the China expedition, which 
Lord Elgin [see Bruce, Jamus] had wisely 
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sent to Calcutta, and assembled there also 
certain picked troops from the army which 
had taken Delhi, and after two months of 
terribly hard work in organising the troops 
and clearing Lower Bengal, he assumed the 
command of the army at the Alumbagh, and, 
leaving General Windham to hold Cawnpore, 
started with 4,700 men and 82 guns to save 
Lucknow on 9 Nov. The army consisted en- 
tirely of European troops, with the exception 
of two Sikh regiments, and fought its way 
step by step to the residency of Lucknow. On 
14 Noy. the Dilkoosha Palace was stormed, 
and on 16 Nov. the Secunder Bagh, and on 
19 Nov. Campbell was able to concert further 
measures with Outram and Havelock. The 
operation of conveying four hundred women 
and children with more than a thousand sick 
and wounded men was one of immense diffi- 
culty, but was skilfully performed, and on 
30 Nov. Campbell reached Cawnpore and was 
enabled tosend off those whom he had rescued 
on steamers to Calcutta. Meanwhile his suc- 
cess had been endangered by the defeat of 
General Windham in front of Cawnpore, but 
he arrived in time to prevent a further disas- 
ter, and established his headquarters there. 
The winter months abounded in minor opera- 
tions, all of which bore the trace of the guiding 
mind of Campbell, who, however, made up his 
mind that a thorough reduction of the muti- 
neers in Oude must be the first great step to- 
wards re-establishing British ascendency. By 
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March 1858 he had assembled 25,000 men for | 
this purpose, and then began a campaign 


second only in interest to that of the preceding 


November. After ten days’ hard fighting he | 


finally reduced Lucknow on 19 March, and 


and Rohilkund restored entire peace in the 
north of India by the month of May. He then 

aused in his own personal exertions from 
ill-health ; but it was owing to his careful 
organisation that Sir Hugh Rose was able 
to muster an adequate army for the cam- 
paign in central India, and to his combina- 
tions that the campaign was finally successful. 
Rewards were showered upon him, On 
14 May 1858 he was promoted general; on 
15 Jan. 1858 he was made colonel of his 
favourite regiment, the 93rd Highlanders; 
in June 1861, on the foundation of the order, 
he was made a K.S.I.; and on 3 July 1858 
he was elevated to the peerage as Lord Clyde 
of Clydesdale. But his health was failing, 
and he felt it impossible to remain long at 
his post, and on 4 June 1860 he left India, 
where he had won so much glory, amidst 
every sign of regret. 

The last few years of Lord Clyde’s life 
abounded in honours, One of the last acts 
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of the old East India Company was to vote 
him a pension of 2,000/. a year; in July 
1860 he was appointed colonel of the Cold- 
stream guards, in the place of Sir John Byng, 
Lord Strafford ; and on 9 Noy. 1862 he was 
made a field marshal. In December 1860 he 
was presented with the freedom of the city 
of London; in 1861 he represented the Horse 
Guards at the Prussian manceuvres; and in 
April 1862 he commanded at the Easter 
volunteer review. Solaced in his last days 
by the respect of the whole people and the 
love of his family, the great soldier of fortune, 
who had saved the British empire in India, 
died on 14 Aug. 1863, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey on the 22nd. A great 
soldier and a great general, Lord Clyde has 
made a reputation in the military history of 
England absolutely unrivalled in the records 
of the middle of the nineteenth century. 


[Shadwell’s Life of Lord Clyde, 1881; King- 
lake’s Invasion of the Crimea; Kaye’s and 
Malleson’s History of the Mutiny; Russell’s 
Diary in India, and all books treating of the 
history of the Indian Mutiny.] H. M.S. 


CAMPBELL, DANIEL (more correctly 
Donald) (1665-1722), Scotch divine, only 
son of Patrick Campbell of Quaycrook, Caith- 
ness, was born 1 Aug. 1665. On 15 July 
1686 he graduated as M.A. in the university 
and King’s College of Aberdeen, and there- 
after studied divinity at Edinburgh (?) On 
81 Dec. 1691 he was ordained minister of 
the parish of Glassary in Argylishire. Of 
the forty-two who subscribed his call twenty- 
two were Campbells. In 1692 he married 


, Jean, daughter of Patrick Campbell, minister 
then by a series of masterly operations inOude | 


| 


of Glenary, and had issue several daughters, 
who all married in the county, and one son, 
James, afterwards minister of Kilbrandon. 
Campbell’s father died in 1705, and he there- 
upon sold the Caithness property. The family 
had previously acquired the estate of Ducher- 
nan in Glassary, and they were henceforth 
designated by it till 1800, when it passed into 
other hands, The manse of Glassary was — 
chiefly constructed at Campbell’s expense. It 
was one of the first in Argyllshire, and was 
renowned for its ‘nineteen windows,’ Camp- 
bell died 28 March 1722. He was the au- 
thor of several devotional works, of which 
one at least was very widely popular. This 
was ‘Sacramental Meditations on the Suffer- 
ings and Death of Christ ’ (Edinburgh, 1698). 
It is announced as ‘the substance of some 
sermons preached before the communion in 
the Irish Language in Kilmichael, of Glasrie’ 
(title-page). This treatise went through a 
great many editions during the next hundred 
and twenty years. A Gaelic translation by 
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‘D. Maephairlain, A.M.,’ was published at 
Perth in 1800. 

Campbell also wrote: 1. ‘The Frequent 
and Devout Communicant ;’ to this is ap- 
pended ‘A Dialogue between a private Chris- 
tian and a Minister of the Gospel concerning 
preparation for the Lord’s Supper,’ 1703. 
2. ‘Meditations on Death,’ 1718 (reprinted 
Glasgow, 1741). 3. ‘ Deemonomachie, or War 
with the Devil, in a short treatise by way of 
dialogue between Philander and Theophilus,’ 
1718. 4. ‘Man’s Chief End and Rule; the 
substance of Catechetical Sermons on the first 
three questions of the Shorter Catechism,’ 
1719; a continuation of this was announced, 
but apparently never published. 5. ‘ Me- 
ditations on Eternity,’ Edinburgh, 1721. 
6. Three manuscript volumes of sermons. 


[Scott’s Fasti Ecclesize Scoticane, iii. 8, Edin- 
burgh, 1870; Notes and Queries, 27 Aug. 1864, 
pp. 171-2; Brit. Mus. Cat.] Weer 


CAMPBELL, DANIEL or DONALD 
(1671 ?-1753), of Shawfield and Islay, Glas- 
gow merchant and member of parliament, 
was the eldest son of Walter Campbell of 
Skipnish, and was born about 1671. In 
mauy books of reference he is stated to have 
been born in 1696 and to have died in 1777, 
the former date being that of his son John 
Campbell’s birth, and the latter that of his 
grandson Daniel Campbell’s death. He was 
very successful as a merchant, and in 1707 
purchased the estate of Shawfield or Schaw- 
field from Sir James Hamilton. He also be- 
came possessed of the valuable estate of 
Woodhall. He represented Inverary in the 
Scottish parliament from 1702 till the union, 
and was one of the commissioners who signed 
the treaty. He also sat in the first parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, 1707-8, and repre- 
sented the Glasgow burghs from 1716 to 1734. 
In 1711 he built, for his town residence in 
Glasgow, Shawfield mansion, which became 
famous in connection with the Shawfield 
riots in 1725. Campbell had voted for the 
imposition of the malt tax in Scotland, and 
on this account the mob, after taking posses- 
sion of the city and preventing the officers 
of excise from collecting it, proceeded to the 
Shawfield mansion and completely demo- 
lished the interior. The provost and magis- 
trates were arrested on the ground of having 
favoured the mob, and Campbell received 
9,0002. from the city as compensation for the 
damages caused by the riot. Soon afterwards 
he purchased the island of Islay. He died 
8 June 1753, aged 82. By his first marriage 
to Margaret Leckie he had three sons and 
three daughters, and by his second to Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Henry, third lord Cardross, 
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and relict of Sir William Denham, bart., of 
West Shields, one daughter. 

{Glasgow Past and Present, iii. 473-85; Old 
Country Houses of the Old Glasgow Gentry, 2nd 
edit. (1878), p. 238; Foster's Members of the 
Scottish Parliament, p. 50.] ‘tS EH: 


CAMPBELL, DONALD (d. 1562), abbot 
of Cupar (Coupar) Angus, and bishop-elect 
of Brechin, was the fourth and youngest son 
of Archibald, second earl of Argyll [q. v.], 
by his wife, Lady Elizabeth Stewart, eldest 
daughter of John, first earl of Lennox. He 
was appointed abbot of Cupar on 18 June 
1526, and in this capacity was present at the 
parliaments held by James V in 1532, 1535, 
1540, and 1541. On 15 March 1543 he was 
chosen a member of the privy council to the 
Earl of Arran, and on 14 Aug. 1546 one of 
the lords of the articles. He was again nomi- 
nated a privy councillor on 18 March 1547, 
and elected one of the lords of the articles on 
12 April 1554, He held the office of privy 
seal under the Earl of Arran, and it is sup- 
posed retained it till his death. On 2 July 
1541 he was nominated by James V one of 
the senators of the College of Justice. In 
1559 he was nominated to the see of Brechin, 
but the pope refused to confirm it on account 
of the abbot’s inclination towards the new 
doctrines, and he never assumed the title. 
He was present at the convention of estates 
on 1 Aug. 1560, when acts were passed rati- 
fying the new ‘ confession of faith,’ annulling 
the authority of the pope, and prohibiting 
the hearing of mass, but did not accept any 
post under the new system of ecclesiastical 
government. He died shortly before 20 Dec. 
1562. He is said to have left five illegiti- 
mate sons, to each of whom he gave an 
estate. 

[Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, vol. ii. ; 
Keith’s Scottish Bishops, p. 165; Haig and 
Brunton’s Senators of the College of Justice, pp. 
69-70; Rogers’s Rental Book of the Cistercian 
Abbey of Cupar Angus, i. 100-13.] T. F. H. 


CAMPBELL, DONALD (1751-1804), 
of Barbreck, Indian traveller, published at 
London in 1795 ‘A Journey over land to 
India. . . by Donald Campbell of Barbreck, 
who formerly commanded a regiment of 
cavalry in the service of the Nabob of the 
Carnatic : in a series of letters to his son.’ 
The journey was made by way of Belgium, 
the Tyrol, Venice, Alexandria, Aleppo, Di- 
yarbekr, Mosul, Baghdad, Bushire, Bombay, 
and Goa, about all which places and others 
on the route the traveller has something to 
say. He suffered shipwreck in the Indian 
Ocean, and was made prisoner by Hyder Ali, 
but subsequently released. The book enjoyed 
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much popularity. A new edition appeared 
in 1796, in 4to, like the first, and in the same 
year an abridged version was published, in 
8vo, with the title ‘Narrative of Adventures, 
&e. Pat ae 1796), and a preface signed 
‘§. J.” of which a new edition, in 8vo, ap- 
peared in 1797, a third, in 12mo, in 1798, and 
a sixth was reached in 1808. The third part 
of the travels, relating to the shipwreck and 
imprisonment of the writer, was published 
as a chap-book, ‘Shipwreck and Captivity of 
D. C.,’ London, 1800 (?), 8vo. He also pub- 
lished a ‘ Letter to the Marquis of Lorn on the 
Present Times,’ London, 1798, 8vo, which is a 
sensible protest against party factions in con- 
nection with the war with France. Campbell 
died at Hutton in Essex on 5 June 1804. He 
left a son, Frederick William Campbell (q. v.] 


(Gent. Mag. 1804; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Printed 
Books. | 8. L.-P. 


CAMPBELL, DUNCAN (1680 ?-17380), 
a professed soothsayer, was descended from 
a native of Argyllshire, who, having been 
shipwrecked in Lapland, married a ‘lady of 
consequence’ in that country, from whom 
the son professed to have inherited his gift 
of second sight. The father, after the death 
of his wife, returned to Scotland, bringing 
with him the boy, who was deaf and dumb. 
He received instruction in reading from a 
‘learned divine of the university of Glas- 
gow,’ and having already manifested the pos- 
session of remarkable gifts, went in 1694 to 
London, where his predictions soon attracted 
wide attention in fashionable society. So 
expensive, however, were his habits that, 
notwithstanding the large sums he obtained 
from those who consulted him, he became 
deeply involved in debt, and to escape his 
creditors went to Rotterdam, where he en- 
listed as a soldier. Returning in a few years 
to London, he read a wealthy young widow’s 
fortune in his own favour, and having taken 
a house in Monmouth Street, he found him- 
self a greater centre of attraction than ever. 
‘Allhis visitants,’ says a writer in the ‘Tatler,’ 
No. 14, ‘come to him full of expectations, 
and pay his own rate for the interpretations 
they put upon his shrugsand nods ;’ and he 
is thus referred to in the ‘Spectator,’ No. 560: 
‘ Every one has heard of the famous conjuror 
who, according to the opinion of the vulgar, 
has studied himself dumb. Be that as it 
will, the blind Tiresias was not more famous 
in Greece than this dumb artist has been 
for some years last past in the cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster.’ Among those whom 
Campbell seems to have specially impressed 
was Daniel Defoe, who in 1720 published 
‘The History of the Life and Adventures of 
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Mr. Duncan Campbell, a gentleman who, 
though deaf and dumb, writes down any 
strange name at first sight, with their future 
contingencies of fortune. Now living in 
Exeter Court over against the Savoy in the 
Strand.’ Like other persons of eminence, 
Campbell succeeded in obtaining the notice 
of royalty, as appears from the following in 
the ‘ Daily Post’ of Wednesday, 4 May 1720: 
‘Last Monday Mr. Campbell, the deaf and 
dumb gentleman—introduced by Colonel 
Carr—kissed the king’s hand, and presented 
to his majesty “The History of his Life and 
Adventures,” which was by his majesty 
most graciously received.’ On 18 June of 
the same year there appeared a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘Mr. Campbell’s Pacquet for the Enter- 
tainment of Ladies and Gentlemen, contain- 
ing: I, Verses to Mr. Campbell occasioned 
by the History of his Life and Adventures. 
II. The Parallel, a Poem comparing the Pro- 
ductions of Mr. Pope with the Prophetical 
Productions of Mr, Campbell, by Captain 
Stanhope. III. An Account of a most sur- 
prising Apparition, sent from Launceston in 
Cornwall. Attested by Rev. Mr. Ruddle, 
minister there.’ The third section of the 
pamphlet was written by Defoe. A second 
edition of the ‘ Life of Campbell’ appeared 
on 10 Aug. 1720; it was reissued 14 March 
1721; and in 1728 the same book appeared 
under the title ‘The Supernatural Philoso- 
pher; or the Mysteries of Magic in all its 
Branches clearly unfolded by Wm. Bond, 
Esquire.’ In 1724 there was published ‘A 
Spy upon the Conjuror; or a Collection of Sur- 
prising Stories with Names, Places, and par- 
ticular Circumstances relating to Mr. Duncan 
Campbell, commonly known by the name of 
the Deaf and Dumb Man; and the astonish- 
ing Penetration and Event of his Predictions. 
Written to my Lord , by a Lady, who for 
more than twenty years past has made it 
her business to observe all Transactions in the 
Life and Conversation of Mr. Campbell. 
London, sold by Mr. Campbell.’ The pamph- 
let has been attributed to Eliza Haywood, 
but there is every reason to suppose that the 
real author was Defoe, Campbell supplying 
him with the necessary information. About 
a third of the pamphlet consists of letters— 
generally very amusing, sometimes of the 
most extraordinary character—written by 
Campbell’s correspondents. Defoe also pub- 
lished in 1725 ‘The Dumb Projector; being 
a surprising account of a Trip to Holland 
made by Mr. Campbell, with the manner of 
his Reception and Behaviour there.’ In 1726 
Campbell appeared in the additional character 
of a vendor of miraculous medicines. He 
published ‘The Friendly Demon; or the 
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Generous Apparition. Being a True Narra- 
tive of a Miraculous Cure newly performed 
upon that famous Deaf and Dumb Gentleman, 
Mr. Duncan Campbell, by a familiar spirit 
that appeared to him in a white surplice like 
a Cathedral Singing Boy.’ It consists of two 
letters, the first by Duncan Campbell, giving 
an account of an illness which attacked him 
in 1717, and continued nearly eight years, 
until his good genius appeared and revealed 
that he could be cured by the use of the 
loadstone; the second on genii or familiar 
spirits, with an account of a marvellous sym- 
pathetic powder which had been brought 
from the East. A postscript informed the 
readers that at ‘Dr. Campbell’s house, in 
Buckingham Court, over against Old Man’s 
Coffee House, at Charing Cross, they may be 
readily furnished with his “ Pulvis Miraculo- 
sus,” and finest sort of Egyptian loadstones.’ 
Campbell died after a severe illness in 1780. 
An account of his life appeared in 1732, 
under the title ‘Secret Memoirs of the late 
Mr. Duncan Campbell, the famous Deaf and 
Dumb Gentleman, written by himself, who 
ordered they should be published after his 
decease. To which is added an application 
by way of vindication of Mr. Duncan Camp- 
bell against the groundless aspersion cast 
upon him that he had pretended to be Deaf 
and Dumb.’ A striking proof of the super- 
stitious character of the times is afforded by 
the fact that among the subscribers to the 
volume were the Duke of Argyll and other 
members of the nobility. 


{The pamphlets. mentioned in the text; the 
Lives of Defoe by Walter Wilson and William 
Lee. ] yi. HL 


CAMPBELL, Lorp FREDERICK 
(1729-1816), lord clerk register, was third son 
of John, fourth duke of Argyll, by his wife, 
Mary, daughter of John, second lord Bellen- 
den, and was M.P. for the Glasgow burghs from 
1761 to 1780, and for the county of Argyll from 
1780 to 1799. In 1765, being very intimate 
with Mr. Grenville, he was active in the ar- 
rangements for transferring the prerogatives 
and rights of the Duke of Atholl in the Isle of 
Man, then a nest of smugglers, to the crown, 
and in fixing the compensation to be given ; but 
he felt and complained that the compensation 
was inadequate. Inthe same year he was for 
a few months lord keeper of the Scotch privy 
seal, and was succeeded by Lord Breadalbane. 
Hie was sworn of the privy council 29 May 
1765, was secretary to the lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland 1767-8, made lord clerk register 
for Scotland in 1768, and confirmed in that 


office for lifein 1777. In 1778 he was colonel ' 
of the Argyll fencibles, in 1787 a vice-trea-_ 
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surer for Ireland, and in 1790 a member of 
the board of control for India. In 1774 he 
had laid the foundation-stone for a register 
house at Edinburgh, and procured a perma- 
nent establishment for keeping the records, 
and received the thanks of the court of session. 
He was a member of committee of council for 
trade 1784-1801, and treasurer of the Middle 
Temple in 1803. Asa member of parliament 
he seems to have been reticent; but it was 
on his motion in 1796 that Mr. Addington 
was elected speaker of the new parliament. 
He married, 28 March 1769, Mary, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Amos Meredith of Henbury, 
Cheshire, and widow of Laurence, fourth Earl 
Ferrars, and she was burnt to death at his 
house, Comb Bank, Kent, in 1807. He died 
8 June 1816in Queen Street, Mayfair, and was 
buried.in the family vault at Sandridge, Kent. 
[Hely Smith’s MacCallum Mores; Gent. Mag. 
Ixxxvi. 572, Ixxxvii. 214; The Scotch Compen- 
dium; The House of Argyll, Anon., Glasgow, 1871, 
p. 68; Collins’s Peerage, iv. 102; Parl. History, 
xxiv. 297, xxviii.] J. A. H. 


CAMPBELL, FREDERICK WIL- 
LIAM (1782-1846), genealogist, was eldest 
son of Donald Campbell (1751-1804), of Bar- 
breck [q. v.]. He was born on 4 Jan. 1782, 
and entering the army became captain in the 
lst regiment of guards. Some time after 
succeeding his father in 1804, he disposed of 
the estate in Argyllshire, retaining only the 
superiority to connect him with the county, 
and took up his residence at Birfield Lodge, 
near Ipswich, Suffolk. He was a magistrate 
and deputy-lieutenant of the county. In 
1830 he printed privately a work entitled ‘A 
Letter to Mrs. Campbell of Barbreck, con- 
taining» an Account of ‘the Campbells of 
Barbreck,’ Ipswich. He died in 1846. 

He married, first, Jessie Aspasia (d. 1812), 
daughter of Wade Toby Caulfield of Raheen- 
duff, Queen’s County; secondly, her half- 
sister, Emma Ashwell Caulfield (d. 1817) ; 
thirdly, on 21 Feb. 1820, Sophia, daughter of 
Sir Edward Winnington, bart., M.P., by 
whom he had one daughter. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry ; Cooper's BR we 


CAMPBELL, GEORGE (1719-1796), 
divine, was born on 25 Dec. 1719 in Aber 
deen, where his father, Colin Campbell (4 
27 Aug. 1728), was a minister. Campbell 
was educated at the grammar school, and at 
Marischal College. He was articled to a 
writer to the signet, but in 174] began to 
study divinity in Edinburgh, and afterwards 
at’ Aberdeen. He was licensed to preach in 
1746, and on 2 June 1748 was ordained mini- 
ater of Banchory Ternan in Aberdeenshire. 
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There he married Grace Farquharson, whose 
care prolonged his life in spite of delicate 
health. He became well known asa preacher, 
and in June 1757 was chosen one of the mi- 
nisters of Aberdeen. A philosophical society 
was formed at the beginning of 1758, of which 
Campbell, Reid, Gregory, Beattie, and other 
well-known men were or became members. 
In 1759 he was appointed principal of Mari- 
schal College through the influence of his 
distant relation, the Duke of Argyll. In 1762 
he published his ‘ Dissertation on Miracles,’ 
expanded from a sermon preached before the 
provincial synod on 9 Oct. 1760. This was 
one of the chief answers to Hume’s famous 
essay (published in 1748). Campbell’s friend, 
Hugh Blair [q.v.], showed the sermon to 
Hume. Some correspondence (published in 
later editions of the ‘ Essay’) passed between 
Campbelland Hume, who stated that he must 
adhere to a resolution formed in early life 
never to reply to an adversary, though he 
had never felt so ‘violent an inclination to 
defend himself.’ The courtesy shown by 
Campbell to Hume in the letters and in his 
book gave some offence to zealots (BURTON, 
Hume, i, 288, ii. 115-20). The ‘ Disserta- 
tion’ was generally admired. The most ori- 
ginal part is the argument that the highest 
anterior improbability of an alleged event is 
counterbalanced by slight direct evidence. 
Campbell became D.D. in 1764. In June 
1771 he was elected professor of divinity in 
Marischal College. As professor he was also 
minister of Grey Friars, and resigned his pre- 
vious charge. He lectured industriously both 
as principal and professor. He published his 
‘Philosophy of Rhetoric’ in 1776, a course 
of lectures resembling those of Blair, and ex- 
pane the critical doctrines of the period. 

n 1789 he published a ‘ Translation of the 
Gospels,’ with preliminary dissertations and 
notes, which reached a seventh edition in 
1884. His ‘ Lectures on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory’ appeared posthumously in 1800. They 
contain a defence of presbyterianism, and were 
attacked by Bishop Skinner of the Scotch epi- 
scopal church in ‘ Primitive Truth and Order 
vindicated,’ and by Archdeacon Daubeny in 
‘Eight Discourses.’ Campbell also published 
a few sermons showing his sympathy with 
the moderate party. A fast sermon in 1776 
on the duty of allegiance had a large circu- 
lation, but failed to rouse the American colo- 
nists to a sense of their duty. 

When nearly seventy he learnt German 
in order to read Luther's translation of the 
Bible. A severe illness in 1791 impaired his 
strength. His wife’s death (16 Feb. 1792) was 
hastened by her care of him in this illness. 
te was much shaken by the loss, and he of- 
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fered to resign his professorship on condition 
of being succeeded by one of three gentlemen 
named by himself. The offer was not ac- 
cepted, but he soon afterwards resigned the 
professorship and the ministry of Grey Friars 
(worth 160/. a year) in favour of William 
Laurence Brown [q. v.], who had been forced 
to resign a professorship at Utrecht. He re- 
signed the principalship, in which also Brown 
succeeded him, on receiving a pension of 300/. 
a year, but directly afterwards died of a para- 
lytic stroke, 6 April 1796. 


[Life by G. S. Keith prefixed to Lectures on 
Ecclesiastical History, 1800; Hew Scott’s Fasti, 
iii, 455, 467, 522.] L. 8. 


CAMPBELL, GEORGE (1761-1817), 
Scotch poet, was descended from humble 
parents and was born at Kilmarnock in 1761. 
His father died when he was still very 
young, and he was brought up under the 
care of his mother, who earned her subsis- 
tence by winding yarn for the carpet works. 
Being apprenticed to a shoemaker, he made 
use of his leisure hours to educate himself 
with a view of entering the university of 
Glasgow, and while still a student there he 
published in 1787 a volume of ‘ Poems on 
several Occasions,’ which was printed at the 
press of Kilmarnock, from which in the pre- 
ceding year the first edition of the poems of 
Robert Burns had been issued. The poems, 
which are chiefly of a moral or didactic kind, 
are not written in the Scotch dialect. Though 
commonplace in thought, and not displaying 
much richness of fancy, their expression is 
often happy and the versification easy and 
flowing. He was ordained minister of the 
Secession church of Stockbridge, Berwick- 
shire, on 19 Aug. 1794, and remained in that 
charge till his death on 23 Nov. 1817. In 
1816 he published at Edinburgh a volume of 
‘Sermons on Interesting Subjects.’ 


[Contemporaries of Burns, pp. 122-34; 
Mackelvie’s Annals of the United Presbyterian 
Church, p. 106; Anderson’s Scottish Nation.] 

T. F, H. 


CAMPBELL, Sir GUY (1786-1849), 
major-general, eldest son of Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Colin Campbell, lieutenant-governor of 
Gibraltar [q. v.|, was born on 22 Jan. 1786. 
He joined the 6th regiment as an ensign in 
1795, and was promoted lieutenant on 4 April 
1796. He was present at all his father’s en- 
gagements during the Irish rebellion of 1798, 
and then accompanied the regiment to Canada 
in 1803, and was promoted captain on 14 Sept. 
1804. He was present at the battles of Rolica 
and Vimeiro, and throughout the advance of 
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Sir John Moore into Spain and the retreat to 
Corunna. On 1 April 1813 Campbell was 
promoted major, and again accompanied his 
regiment to the Peninsula, and after the battle 
of Vittoria, where the colonel was severely 
wounded, he succeeded to the command of 
the regiment. The 6th regiment formed part 
of Barnes’s brigade of the 7th division, and 
after bearing its share in the battle of the Py- 
renees or Sorauren performed its greatest feat 
at Echalar on 2 Aug., when it defeated Clau- 
sel’s division, more than six thousand strong 
(Napier, Peninsular War, bk. xxi. chap. v. 
v. 247 of the last revised edition). Campbell 
was severely wounded in this combat, and 
strongly recommended for promotion, and 
was accordingly promoted lieutenant-colonel 
by brevet on 26 Aug. 1813. At the end of 
the war he received a gold medal for the 
battle of the Pyrenees, and was made a C.B., 
and on 22 May 1815 was created a baronet in 
recognition of the important services rendered 
by his father, who had died in 1814, with 
remainder to the heirs of Lieutenant-general 
Colin Campbell. He rejoined his regiment in 
1815, and was attached to the staff at the 
battle of Waterloo, and went on half-pay in 
1816. In 1830 he was appointed deputy 
quartermaster-general in Ireland, a post which 
he held until his promotion to the rank of 
major-general in 1841, when he received the 
command of the Athlone district. In 1848 
Campbell was appointed colonel of the 8rd 
‘West India regiment, and he died at Kings- 
town on 25 Jan. 1849. 

[Royal Military Calendar; Hart’s Army List; 
Gent. Mag. March 1849.] H. M.S. 


CAMPBELL, HARRIETTE (1817- 
1841), novelist, daughter of Robert Camp- 
bell, was born at Stirling in 1817 (Leterary 
Gazette, 1841, p. 170). She is said to have 
known many English, French, and Italian 
authors by her twelfth year (2d.) Her first 
published articles were ‘Legends of the 
Lochs and Glens,’ which appeared in ‘ Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany ’ (7d.); other papers of hers 
appeared in the ‘Monthly Magazine.’ Her 
first novel, ‘The Only Daughter,’ finished in 
1837, when she was twenty, was published 
in 1839. It was favourably received. Another 
novel, ‘The Cardinal Virtues, or Morals and 
Manners connected,’ was published in 1841, 
2 vols. But herhealth broke down; she fell 
ill, and was taken to the continent for the 
winter. A third novel, ‘Katherine Randolph, 
or Self-Devotion,’ was written by Miss Camp- 
bell during her stay abroad; but she had a 
fresh attack of illness there, and died on 
15 Feb. 1841, aged 28. 

‘Katherine Randolph, or Self-Devotion,’ 
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was published in 1842, with a preface by Mr. 
G. R. Gleig; and ‘The Only Daughter’ was 
reissued under the same editorship in the 
‘Railway Library’ as late as 1859, 

[Literary Gazette, 1841, p. 170; Gent. Mag. 
1841, p. 544.] J. H. 


CAMPBELL, HUGH, third Eart oF 
Lovupown (d. 1731), was grandson of John, 
first earl of Loudouz [q. v.], and eldest son 
of James, second eari, by his wife, Lady 
Margaret Montgomery, second daughter of 
Hugh, seventh earl of Hglintoun. In 1684 
he succeeded his father, who died at Leyden, 
where he had retired in consequence of his 
disapproval of the government of Charles II. 
The third earl took his seat in parliament on 
8 Sept. 1696, and was sworn a privy coun- 
cillor in April 1697. Through the influence 
of Archibald, tenth earl, afterwards first duke 
of Argyll [q. v.], Loudoun was appointed 
extraordinary lord of session, and took his 
seat on 7 Feb. 1699. Argyll, in a letter to 
SecretaryCarstares, dated Edinburgh, 27 Sept. 
1698, thus recommended Loudoun: ‘Pray, 
let not EK. Melvill’s unreasonable pretending 
to the vacant gown make you slack as to H. 
Loudon, who, though a younger man, is an 
older and more noted presbyterian than he. 
Loudon has it in his blood, and it is a met- 
tled young fellow, that those who recommend 
him will gain honour by him. He has a deal 
of natural parts and sharpness, a good stock 
of clergy, and by being in business he will 
daily improve’ (Carstares State Papers, 1774, 
p. 451). He retained this office until his 
death, ‘in which post,’ says Lockhart (Me- 
motrs of Scotland, 1714, p. 99), ‘ he behaved 
to all men’s satisfaction, studying to under- 
stand the laws and constitution of the king- 
dom, and determine accordingly.’ After the 
accession of Queen Anne, he was again sworn 
a member of the Scotch privy council, and 
from 1702-4 served as one of the commis- 
sioners of the Scotch treasury. In 1704 he 
was appointed joint-secretary of state with 
William, third marquis of Annandale, and 
afterwards with John, sixth earl of Mar. In 
March 1706 he was made one of the Scotch 
commissioners for the union, and on 10 Aug. 
of the same year was invested at Wind- 
sor with the order of the Thistle. On 7 Feb, 
1707 Loudoun resigned his titles into the 
hands of the queen, which, on the following 
day, were regranted to him and the heirs 
male of his body, with other remainders 
over in default. The office of secretary for 
state for Scotland being temporarily sus- 
pended (it was not abolished until 1746), 
he was appointed keeper of the great seal 
of Scotland during the queen’s pleasure on 
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25 May 1708, and in the same year was sworn 
a member of the English privy council. The 
office of keeper of the great seal had been 
created on the abolition of the post of lord 
chancellor, there being no further use for the 
judicial part of that office after the union. 
n addition to his salary of 3,000/. the queen 
granted him a pension of 2,000/. a year. In 
1713 he was deprived of this office for refus- 
ing to comply with some of the measures of 
the tory administration. On the accession 
of George I in the following year he was 
again sworn a privy councillor, and in 1715 
appointed lord-lieutenant of Ayrshire. He 
served as a volunteer under John, second duke 
of Argyll [q. v.], at the battle of Sheriffmuir, 
where he behaved with great gallantry. In 
1722, 1725, 1726, 1728, 17380, and 1781, he 
acted as lord high commissioner to the general 
assembly of the kirk of Scotland. In 1727 
he obtained a pension of 2,000/. a year for his 
life. At the union he waselected by theScotch 
parliament as one of the sixteen Scotch repre- 
sentative peers, and was re-elected at six fol- 
lowing general elections. He died on 20 Nov. 
1731. The earl married, on 6 April 1700, 
Lady Margaret Dalrymple, only daughter of 
John, first earl of Stair, by whom he had one 
son, John (1705-1782) [q. v.], who succeeded 
to the title, and two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Margaret. The countess, who was a highly ac- 
complished woman, survived her husband for 
many years. She resided at Sorn Castle in 
Ayrshire, where she interested herself in agri- 
cultural pursuits, particularly in the planting 
of trees. After an illness of a few days she 
died, on 8 April 1777, at a very advanced age. 
[Sir R. Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland (1818), 
ji. 149, 150; Brunton and Haig’s Senators of the 
College of Justice (1832), pp. 468-9; Sir H. 
Nicolas’s Orders of Knighthood, 1842, iii., T. p. 
82; Haydn’s Book of Dignities.] G. F. R. B. 


CAMPBELL, Sir ILAY (1734-1823), of 
Succoth, lord president, was born on 23 Aug. 
1734. He was the eldest son of Archibald 
Campbell of Succoth, one of the principal 
clerks of session, by his wife, Helen, only 
daughter of John Wallace of Ellerslie, Ren- 
frewshire, and was admitted an advocate 
11 Jan. 1757. Early in his career he obtained 
an extensive practice at the bar, and was one 
of the counsel for the appellant in the great 
Douglas peerage case. This important case 
engrossed the public attention at the time, 
and so great was young Campbell’s enthusi- 
asm that he posted to Edinburgh immediately 


after the decision of the House of Lords, and | 


was the first to announce the result to the 
crowds in the street, who, unharnessing the 
horses from his carriage, drew him in triumph 
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to his father’s house in St. James’s Court. 
During his last fifteen years at the bar his 
practice had become so great that there were 
few causes in which he was not engaged. 
In 1783 he was appointed solicitor-general, 
in succession to Alexander Murray of Hen- 
derland, who was raised to the bench on 
6 March in that year, but upon the accession 
of the coalition ministry he was dismissed, 
and Alexander Wight appointed in his place. 
Upon the fall of the coalition ministry he 
succeeded the Hon. Henry Erskine as lord 
advocate, and in the month of April 1784 
was elected member for the Glasgow district 
of burghs. In parliament he never took a 
very prominent position, and but few of his 
speeches are recorded (Parliamentary [His- 
tory, xxiv-xxvii.) In 1785 he introduced a 
bill for the reform of the court of session, in 
which it was proposed to reduce the number 
of the judges from fifteen to ten, and at the 
same time to increase their salaries. The 
measure met with so much opposition that 
it was abandoned, and in the following year 
the salaries of the judges were increased, but 
their numbers were not diminished. After 
holding the office of lord advocate for nearly 
six years, he was appointed president of the 
court of session on the death of Sir Thomas 
Miller, bart. Hetook his seat on the bench 
for the first time on 14 Noy. 1789, and as- 
sumed the judicial title of Lord Succoth. 
In 1794 he presided over the commission of 
oyer and terminer which was opened at Edin- 
burgh on 14 Aug. for the trial of those accused 
of high treason in Scotland. Both Watt and 
Downie were found guilty, and the former was 
executed (State Trials, xxiii. 1167-1404, xxiv. 
1-200). 

Campbell held the post of lord president 
for nineteen years, and upon his resignation 
was succeeded by Robert Blair of Avontoun. 
He sat for the last time on 11 July 1808, 
being the final occasion on which the old 
court of session, consisting of fifteen judges, 
sat together. After the vacation the court 
sat for the first time in two divisions. On 
17 Sept. in the same year he was created a 
baronet. After his retirement from the bench 
he presided over two different commissions 
appointed to inquire into the state of the 
courts of law in Scotland. This work occu- 
pied him nearly fifteen years, during which 
he prepared a series of elaborate reports which 
to this day are most valuable as works of 
reference. During the later years of his life 
he chiefly resided at his estate of Garscube, 
Dumbartonshire, where he took a principal 
share in the transaction of county business, 
and amused himself in literary and agricul- 
tural pursuits, He died on 28 March 1823, 
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in the eighty-ninth year of hisage. He was an 
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CAMPBELL, Str JAMES (1667-1745), 


able and ingenious lawyer, but without any | of Lawers, general, third son of James Camp- 


powersof forensic oratory. His written plead- 
ings were models of clearness and brevity, but 
his speaking, though admirable in matter, was 
the reverse of attractive. Asa judge he was 
respected, and in private he was popular. 
Fhe university of Glasgow conferred on him 
the degree of doctor of laws in 1784, and 


from 1799 to 1801 he held the office of lord | 
rector. In 1766 he married Susan Mary, the | 


daughter of Archibald Murray of Murray- 
field, by whom he had two sons and six 
daughters. His eldest son Archibald, who 
succeeded to the baronetcy, was admitted an 
advocate 11 June 1791. He was appointed 
an ordinary lord of session 17 May 1809, and 
took his seat on the bench as Lord Succoth. 


On the resignation of Lord Armadale he | 


became a lord justiciary, 1 May 1813. He 
resigned both these offices at the end of 1824, 
and died on 23 July 1846. Sir Llay’s third 
daughter, Susan, married Craufurd Tait of 
Harviestown, Clackmannan county, whose 
youngest son, Archibald Campbell, after- 
wards became archbishop of Canterbury. 
The present baronet is Sir Ilay’s great-grand- 
son. His portrait, pamted by John Partridge, 
was exhibited in the loan collection of 1867 
(Catalogue, No. 786), and two etchings of 
him will be found in the second volume of 
Kay, Nos. 202 and 800. He wrote the fol- 
lowing works: 1. ‘Decisions of the Court 
of Session, from the end of the year 1756 
to the end of the year 1760.’ Collected by 
Mr. John Campbell, junr., and Mr. Ilay 
Campbell, advocates, Edinburgh, 1765, fol. 
2. ‘An Explanation of the Bill proposed in 
the House of Commons, 1785, respecting 
the Judges in Scotland’ (anon. 1785 ?), 8vo. 
3. ‘Hints upon the Question of Jury Trial 
as applicable to the Proceedings in the Court 
of Session’ (signed I. C.), Edinburgh, 1809, 
8yo. 4. ‘The Acts of Sederunt of the Lords 
of Council and Session, from the Institution 
of the College of Justice in May 1532 to Janu- 
ary 1553.’ Published under the direction of 
Sir lay Campbell, bart., LL.D., Edinburgh, 
1811, fol. This contains a preface of forty- 
three pages written by Campbell. 


[Brunton and Haig’s Senators of the College of 
Justice (1832), pp. 589-40, 547 ; Kay’s Original 
Portraits (1877), i. 103, 125, 260, 302, 314, 375; 
ii, 89-91, 380-4, 442; Omond’s Lord Advocates 
of Scotland (1883), ii. 65, 174-7; Cockburn’s 
Memorials of his Time (1856), 99-102, 126-180, 
136, 246; Gent. Mag. xciii. pt. 1,669; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. | G. F. R. B. 


CAMPBELL, Siz JAMES (d. 1642), 
[See CamBELL. ] 


bell, second earl of Loudoun, by Lady Mar- 
garet Montgomery, second daughter of the 
seventh earl of Eglintoun, was, according to 
the obituary notice in the ‘Gentleman’s Maga- 


zine, born in 1667, although in Douglas’s 


‘ Peerage of Scotland’ it is pointed out that 


this date is probably some years too early. 


He entered the army as lieutenant-colonel 
of the 2nd dragoons or Scots Greys in 1708, 
through the influence of his brother, Hugh 
Campbell, third earl of Loudoun [q. v.], who 
was a commissioner for accomplishing the 
union between England and Scotland, and 
one of the first sixteen representative peers for 
Scotland, and he greatly distinguished himself 
at the hard-fought battle of Malplaquet on 
11 Sept. 1709. In this battle the Scots Greys 
were stationed in front of the right of the 
allied line under the command of Prince Eu- 
géne, and when the obstinate resistance of the 
French made the issue of the battle doubtful, 
Campbell, though he had been ordered not 
to move, suddenly charged with his dragoons 
right through the enemies’ line and back 
again. The success of this charge determined 
the battle in that quarter, and on the follow- 
ing day Prince Eugéne publicly thanked 
Campbell before the whole army for exceed- 
ing his orders. He continued to serve at the 
head of the Scots Greys until the peace of 
Utrecht, and then threw himself, with his 
brother, Lord Loudoun, ardently into poli- 
tics as a warm supporter of the Hanoverian 
succession. He was made colonel of the 
9th foot, 1715-7, and of the Scots Greys in 
1717. When George II came to the throne, 
he showed his appreciation of military gal- 
lantry by appointing Campbell groom of his 
bed-chamber, and in 1738 he was made go- 
yvernor and constable of Edinburgh Castle. 
He was promoted brigadier-general 1735, and 
major-general 1739. He was M.P. for Stirling- 
shire in 1734-41, and Ayrshire 1741. The 
long period of peace maintained by Walpole 
prevented Campbell from seeing service for 
twenty-eight years, but in 1742, when war 
wasagain declared against France, he was pro- 
moted lieutenant-general and accompanied 
the king to Germany as general commanding 
the cavalry. At its head he charged the 
maison du rot, or household troops of France, 
at the battle of Dettingen on 16 June 1748, 
and was invested a knight of the Bath before 
the whole army on the field of battle by 
George II. He continued to command the 
cavalry after the king returned to England 
until the battle of Fontenoy on 380 April 
1745, at which battle he headed many unsuc- 


cessful charges against the army of Marshal 
! 
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Saxe, but towards the close of the day his 
leg was carried off by a cannon-ball, and 
he died while being put into a litter, and 
was buried at Brussels. Campbell married 
Lady Jean Boyle, eldest daughter of the first 
earl of Glasgow, and his only son, James Mure 
Campbell, succeeded as fifth earl of Loudoun, 
and was the father of Flora, countess of Lou- 
doun and marchioness of Hastings. 


{Historical Record of the Scots Greys; Dou- 
glas’s Peerage of Scotland; Foster’s Scotch M.P.’s, 
p. 65.) Jil Wiloaish 


CAMPBHELL, Sir JAMES (1763-1819), 
lieutenant-general, eldest son of Sir James 
Campbell of Inverneil (1737-1805), knighted 
1788, hereditary usher of the white rod for 
Scotland, and M.P. forStirling burghs,1780-9, 
was bornin 1763. He received his commission 
as ensign in the lst regiment or Royal Scots 
on 19 July 1780, was promoted lieutenant 
into the 94th regiment 5 Dec. 1781, and at 
once exchanged into the 60th or American 
regiment, with which he served the last two 
campaigns of the American war of indepen- 
dence. On the conclusion of peace he was 
promoted captain into the 71st regiment on 
6 March 1783, and exchanged to the 78rd on 
6 June 1787, which he joined in India, where 
he acted as aide-de-camp to his uncle, Sir 
Archibald Campbell (1789-91) [q.v.], and, 
after again exchanging into the19th dragoons, 
served in the three campaigns of 1790, 1791, 
and 1792 of Lord Cornwallis against Tippoo 
Sahib. On 1 March 1794 he was promoted 
major, and then returned to England, where he 
was appointed lieutenant-colonel of the Che- 
shire Fencibles on 17 Nov. 1794. Campbell 
served in the Channel Islands and in Ireland 
until 1800, when he was appointed assistant 
adjutant-general at the Horse Guards; on 
1 Jan. 1801 he was promoted colonel by bre- 
vet, and on 16 Jan. 1804 lieutenant-colonel of 
the 6lst regiment. In 1805 he was appointed 
adjutant-general to the force destined for the 
Mediterranean under Sir James Craig. He 


acted in that capacity from 1805 to 1818, and | 


was only absent on occasion of the battle of 
Maida, and won the confidence of all the 
generals who held the command in Sicily. 
On 17 Sept. 1810 General Cavaignac managed 
to get 3,500 men safely across the straits of 
Messina, and had got one battalion posted on 
the cliffs, while the others were fast disem- 
barking, when Campbell, by a rapid attack 
with the 21st regiment, repelled the disem- 
barking battalions, and compelled those al- 
ready landed to surrender. Forty-three offi- 
cers and over eight hundred men were taken 
prisoners, with a loss to the English regiment 
of only three men wounded. During his tenure 
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of office he had been promoted major-general 
on 26 April 1808, and lieutenant-general on 
4 June 18138, and in 1814 he was ordered to 
take possession of the Ionian islands. The 
French governor refused to hand over the 
government until Campbell threatened to 
open fire. He remained in the Ionian islands 
as governor and commander of the forces till 
1816, when Sir Thomas Maitland was ap- 
pointed lord high commissioner. A French 
authority states him to have acted in a most 
despotic way, and to have abolished the uni- 
versity, the academy, and the press established 
by the French. He returned to England in 
1816, was made G.C.H. in 1817, and baronet 
on 3 Oct. 1818; he did not long live to wear 
this distinction, but died on 5 June 1819, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. At his 
death, as he left no children, the baronetcy 
of Campbell of Inverneil became extinct. 

[See the Royal Military Calendar (ed. 1815) 
for his services; Foster’s Members of Parliament, 
Scotland, for his pedigree; Sir H. E. Bunbury’s 
Narrative of some Passages in the great War 
with France for his services in Sicily, and espe- 
cially Campbell’s own Letters in the Appendix, 
pp. 463-71; and Les Iles ioniennes pendant 
Yoccupation francaise et le protectorat anglais— 
d’aprés des documents authentiques, la plupart 
inédits, tirés des papiers du général de division 
Comte Donzelot, gouverneur-général des Iles 
joniennes sous le premier Empire; suivis de la 
correspondance échangée en 1814 entre le gou- 
verneur francais, le lieutenant-général James 
Campbell et le contre-amiral Sir John Gore 
pour la remise des forieresses et de Vile de 
Corfou.] 


CAMPBELL, Sir JAMES (1745-1832), 
author of ‘Memoirs written by Himself,’ 
was the eldest son of John Callander of 
Craigforth [q. v.], by his wife Mary, daughter 
of Sir James Livingstone of Quarter, and was 
born on 21 Oct. (O.8.) 1745. He was edu- 
cated at the high school of Edinburgh, and 
afterwards under a private tutor. In 1759 
he joined the 51st regiment as ensign, and 
served in the seven years’ war. Under Sir 
John Acton he was inspector-general of 
troops at Naples, and at the request of Lord 
Nelson he went to the Ionian islands to 
confirm the inhabitants in their attachment 
to the English cause, remaining there till the 
peace of Amiens in 1802. On succeeding to 
the estate of his cousin-german, Sir Alex- 
ander Campbell of Ardkinglass, he adopted 
the name of Campbell. About this time 
he was resident in Paris, where he made 
the acquaintance of a French lady, Madame 
Lina Talina Sassen. Being detained by the 
order of Napoleon, he sent her as his com- 
missioner to Scotland, designating her in 
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the power of attorney with which he fur- 
nished her as his ‘ beloved wife.’ On his re- 
turn to Scotland he declined to recognise 
the relationship, and in consequence she 
raised an action against him in the court of 
session, when, although the marriage was 
found not proven, she was awarded a sum of 
300/. per annum. On appeal to the House 
of Lords the award was withheld, and the 
lady occupied the remainder of her life in 


conducting various actions against him, being - 


allowed to sue in formd pauperis. Campbell 
died in 1832. He was three times married 
after a legal form and left a large family. 


{Memoirs of Sir James Campbell of Ardkin- 
glass, written by himself, 1832; Anderson’s 
Scottish Nation; Burke’s Landed Gentry, i. 250.] 
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CAMPBELL, SirJAMES (1773 ?-1835), 
eosin entered the army as an ensign in the 
st royals, and was promoted lieutenant on 
20 March 1794 in the same regiment, and 
captain into the 42nd Highlanders or Black 
Watch on 6 Sept. 1794. Campbell joined 
the 42nd at Gibraltar, and was engaged in 
the capture of Minorca by Lieutenant-general 
the Hon. Sir Charles Stuart in 1798. On 
3 Jan. 1799 he was promoted major into the 
Argyle Fencibles, then stationed in Ireland ; 
but on 7 April 1802 he exchanged for a cap- 
taincy in the 94th regiment, which he joined 
at Madras in September 1802, and with which 
he remained continuously until obliged to 
leave on account of wounds received at the 
battle of Vittoria in 1813. His first services 
were in the Mahratta war under Major-gene- 
ral the Hon. Arthur Wellesley, whose force 
he joined at Trichinopoly in January 1803, 
after a forced march of 984 miles. He greatly 
distinguished himself throughout the war ; 
he was specially thanked for his services at the 
battle of Argaum, he led the centre attack on 
the fortress of Gawil Ghur, and headed the 
stormers of the inner fort,and was again men- 
tioned in despatches; he forced the enemy’s 
outposts and batteries at Chandore, and for a 
short period towards the close of the war com- 
manded a brigade( Wellington Supplementary 
Despatches, iv. 291, 299). He was specially 
rewarded by being allowed batta for the rank 
of major, to which he had been gazetted on 
4 July 1803, though the information did not 
reach India until the war was over. The 
order was dated 29 Aug. 1804, and he was 
romoted lieutenant-colonel on 27 Oct. 1804. 
n October 1807 the men of the 94th regi- 
ment, which was then the most effective in 
India, were drafted into other regiments, and 
the officers and headquarters under Camp- 
bell returned to England, and were stationed 
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in Jersey, where, by vigorous recruiting, the 
regiment soon completed its numbers, and 
in January 1810 it was ordered to Portugal, 
and from there to Cadiz. At that place he 
commanded a brigade, and for some time the 


| garrison, but was ordered again to Lisbon in 


September 1810, when the 94th regiment was 
brigaded with the lst brigade of the 8rd or 
fighting division under Picton, and Campbell, 
as senior colonel, assumed the command of 
the brigade until the arrival of Major-general 
the Hon. Charles Colville on 14 Oct. 1810. 
Under him the 94th regiment served in all 
the engagements in the pursuit after Mas- 
séna and at the battle of Fuentes de Onoro, 
and in December 1811, when Colville took 
the command of the 4th division, Campbell 
again assumed the command of the brigade, 
which he held at the storming of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, the storming of Badajoz, when, owing 
to the wounds of Picton and Kempt, he com- 
manded the 8rd division, which took the 
castle and thus the city, and at the battle of 
Salamanca, where he was wounded, and he did 
not again surrender the command of the bri- 
gade to General Colville until June 1813. At 
the battle of Vittoria he only commanded his 
regiment, and was very severely wounded 
early in the action, and he had in consequence 
to return to England and leave the 94th for the 
first time since he joined it in India in 1802. 
His wound prevented him from again seeing 
service, but he received some rewards for his 
long service. He was promoted colonel on 
4 June 1813, and made a O.B. and K.T.S. in 
1814, and received a gold crossand one clasp for 
Fuentes de Onoro, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, 
Salamanca, and Vittoria. <A regulation had 
been made on the extension of the order of 
the Bath in January 1815, that only officers 
with across and two clasps should receive the 
K.C.B., which excluded Campbell; but both 
Lord Wellington and Lord Bathurst felt the 
hardship of this rule, which excluded such 
men as Campbell,and,included many who had 
only been present and not much engaged at 
a greater number of battles; and in a letter 
dated 28 Feb. 1815 Lord Bathurst, the secre- 
tary of state, specially proposed to make five 
most distinguished ofticers, headed by Colonel 
Campbell, K.C.B. (7. ix. 581), The project 
was not, however, carried out, and he was 
not made a K.C.B. until 3 Dec. 1822. Sir 
James Campbell saw no more active service. 
On 18 March 1817 he married Lady Dorothea 
Cuffe, younger daughter of the first Earl of 
Desart; on 12 Aug. 1819 he was promoted 
major-general, from 1825-33 was governor of 
Grenada, in 1831 was made colonel of the 
94th, and in 1834 of the 74th regiment. He 
died at Paris on 6 May 1835. 
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[Royal Military Calendar; Wellington Des- 
patches and Supplementary Despatches ; Gent. 
Mag. July 1835.] H. M. S. 


CAMPBELL, Sir JOHN (d. 1563), of 
Lundy, Scotch judge, was, according to 
Crawford (Officers of State, p. 370), the son 
of John Campbell of Lundy (who was nomi- 
nated lord high treasurer of Scotland in 1515, 
and was succeeded by the Master of Glen- 
cairn in 1526), by Isabel, daughter of Patrick, 
lord Gray, and widow of Sir Adam Crichton 
of Ruthven; but Haig and Brunton (Sena- 
tors of the College of Justice, p. 25) are of 
opinion that the treasurer and judge are one 
and the same person. From an entry in 
the records of the court, 20 July 1532, it 
would appear that Campbell of Lundy, the 
judge, had been treasurer. On account of 
his wide knowledge of the laws, Campbell of 
Lundy was appointed one of the first lords 
of session when the College of Justice was 
instituted by James V in 1532. He was 
also a member of the privy council from 
1540. When an alliance was proposed be- 
tween King James and the Queen of Hun- 
gary, Campbell was sent to Flanders to ‘ in- 
quire of her manners and wesy her persoun, 
and to assay how the marriage might be 
concluded, but without any commission to 
conclude until the king had taken counsel’ 
(Cal. State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. iv. pt. 
ill, app., entry 239). He was also employed 
on various diplomatic services—among others, 
that of concluding a peace ratifying the 
privileges of the Scots in the countries under 
the dominion of the emperor in 153], and in 
1541 as ambassador from James V to Henry 
VII (Cal. State Papers, Scottish Series, pp. 
39, 42). On 16 May 1533 he was appointed 
captain-general of ‘all the fute-bands in 
Scotland.’ In February 1548 he arrived 
with troops at Dundee, which, however, im- 
mediately beat a retreat (7d. 81). In the 
books of sederunt of the court of session, 
25 Feb. 1560, there is a letter to him from 
Queen Mary, regarding ‘a pretendit testa- 
ment of the queen-regent, our mother, whom 
God assoilzie, wherein ye are executer, the 
nullity of which is evidently known, as we 
made evidently appear by the letters we 
despatch instantly away to our realm for 
that effect.’ On 11 Feb. 1563 he was suc- 
ceeded as justice by Henry Balnaves of 
Halhill, who had previously held the same 
office between 1538 and 1546, 

{Crawford's Officers of State, 370; Haig and 
Brunton’s Senators of the College of Justice, 
21-8 ; Cal. State Papers, Scottish Series, vol. i.; 
Brewer's Cal. State Papers, Reign of Henry VIII; 
Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
vol. i,] T. F. H. 
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CAMPBELL, JOHN, first Earn or Lov- 
DOUN (1598-1663), was the eldest son of Sir 
James Campbell of Lawers, by his wife, 
Jean, daughter of James, first lord Colvill of 
Culross. He was born in 1598, and on his 
return from travelling abroad was knighted 
by James VI. In 1620 he married Margaret, 
the eldest daughter of George Campbell, 
master of Loudoun. Upon the death of her 
grandfather, Hugh Campbell, first baron 
Loudoun, in December 1622, she became 
baroness Loudoun, and her husband took his 
seat in the Scotch parliament in her right. 
He was created earl of Loudoun, lord Far- 
rinyeane and Mauchline by patent dated at 
Theobalds on 12 May 1633, but in conse- 
quence of his joining with the Earl of Rothes 
and others in parliament in their opposition 
to the court with regard to the act for em- 
powering the king to prescribe the apparel 
of churchmen (Acts of the Parliaments of 
Scotland, v. 20-1), the patent was by a special 
order stopped at the chancery, and the title 
superseded. Soon after the passing of this 
act, the Scotch bishops resumed their episco- 
pal costume, and in 1686 the Book of Canons 
Ecclesiastical and the order for using the 
new service-book were issued upon the sole 
authority of the king without consulting the 
general assembly. By his opposition to the 
policy of the court Loudoun became a favou- 
rite of the adherents of the popular cause; 
and on 21 Dec. 1637, at the meeting of the 
privy council at Dalkeith, in an eloquent 
speech, he detailed the grievances of the 
‘Supplicants,’ and presented a petition on 
their behalf. In 1638 the ‘tables’ were 
formed and the covenant renewed. In these 
proceedings he took a very prominent part, 
and being elected elder for the burgh of 
Irvine in the general assembly, which met 
at Glasgow in November 1638, he was ap- 
Fond one of the assessors to the moderator. 

n the following year, with the assistance of 
his friends, he seized the castles of Strath- 
aven, Douglas, and Tantallon, and garrisoned 
them for the popular party. He marched 
with the Scotch army, under General Leslie, 
to the border, and acted as one of the Scotch 
commissioners at the short-lived pacification 
of Berwick, which was concluded on 18 June 
1689, On 8 March 1640 Loudoun and the 
Earl of Dunfermline, as commissioners from 
the estates, had an interview with Charles I 
at Whitehall, and remonstrated against the 
peeen of the Scotch parliament by the 

ing’s commissioner (the Earl of Traquair) 
before the business which had been brought 
before them had been disposed of. Noanswer 
was given to the remonstrance, but a few 
days after Loudoun was committed to the 
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Tower upon acknowledging that a letter pro- 
duced by the Earl of Traquair was in his 
own handwriting. This letter was addressed 
‘Au Roy,’ and requested assistance from the 
French king. It was signed by the Earls 
of Montrose, Rothes, and Mar, Lords Lou- 
doun, Montgomery, and Forester, and General 
Leslie, but was not dated. Loudoun pro- 
tested without avail that it had been written 
before the pacification of Berwick, that it had 
never been sent, and that if he had committed 
any offence, he ought to be questioned for it 
in Scotland and not in England. According 
to Dr. Birch, a warrant was made out for 
Loudoun’s execution without trial, but this 
has not been sufficiently corroborated, and 
after some months’ confinement in the Tower 
he was liberated upon the intercession of 
the Marquis of Hamilton, and returned to 
Scotland. On 21 Aug. in the same year the 
Scotch army entered England, and Loudoun 
with it. He took part in the battle of New- 
burn on the 28th, and was one of the Scotch 
commissioners at Ripon in the following Oc- 
tober. Having come to an agreement for 
the cessation of hostilities on the 25th of the 
same month, the further discussion of the 
treaty was adjourned to London, where the 
Scotch commissioners ‘ were highly caressed 
by the parliament.’ In August 1641 the 
king opened the Scotch parliament in person, 
the treaty with England was ratified, and 
offices and titles of honour were conferred on 
the ‘ prime coyenanters who were thought 
most capable to do him service.’ Accord- 
ingly Loudoun, ‘ the principal manager of the 
rebellion,’ as Clarendon calls him, was ap- 
pointed lord chancellorof Scotland on 30Sept. 
1641, and on 2 Oct. took the oath of office, 
and received from the king the great seal, 
which, since the resignation of Spotiswood, 
the archbishop of St. Andrews, had been 
kept by the Marquis of Hamilton. A pension 
of 1,000/. a year was also granted him, and 
his title of Earl of Loudoun was allowed 
him, with precedency from the date of the 
original grant. When the king found that 
the estates would not give their consent to 
the nomination either of the Earl of Morton 
or of Lord Almond, as lord high treasurer, 
the treasury was put into commission, and 
Loudoun appointed the first commissioner. 
In 1642 Loudoun was sent. by the conser- 
yators of the peace to offer mediation between 
the king and the English parliament. He 
had several conferences with Charles at York, 
but, failing in the object of his mission, re- 
turned to Scotland. After the outbreak of 
the civil war, Loudoun was sent to Oxford 
as one of the commission to mediate for peace. 
Charles, however, would not admit that the 
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act of pacification gave the Scotch council 
any authority to mediate, and refused to allow 
the commissioners to proceed to London for 
that purpose. In 1643 Loudoun was again 
chosen elder for the burgh of Irvine to the 
general assembly, but this time declined the 
nomination. In the same year he was with 
the other Scotch commissioners invited to 
attend the discussions of the assembly of 
divines at Westminster. In 1645 he was 
appointed one of the Scotch commissioners 
to the treaty of Uxbridge, and though he did 
his best to convince the king of the impolicy 
of holding out any further against the par- 
liamentary demands, his efforts were unavail- 
ing. At Newcastle he again unsuccessfully 
attempted to persuade the king, then vir- 
tually a prisoner of the Scotch army. In 
1647 Loudoun, with the Earls of Lauderdale 
and Lanerick, was sent to treat with Charles 
at Carisbrook. Onhis return from England 
he was chosen president of the parliament 
which met on 2 March 1648. Persuaded by 
the more violent party of the covenanters, 
who denounced the ‘ engagement’ as ‘an un- 
lawful confederacy with the enemies of God,’ 
he changed sides and opposed the measure. 
He was, however, obliged to do public pen- 
ance in the high church of Edinburgh for the 
part which he had originally taken. When 
Montrose was brought to the bar to receive 
sentence, Loudoun commented with severity 
upon his conduct. As lord chancellor he 
assisted at the coronation of Charles II at 
Scone on 1 Jan. 1650, and was present at the 
battle of Dunbar, where some of his letters 
to the king fell into Cromwell’s hands. These 
letters were afterwards published by the 
order of parliament. 

After the battle of Worcester Loudoun 
retired into the highlands, and in 1653 joined 
the Earl of Glencairn and other royalists 
who had risen in the king’s favour. Divi- 
sions arising among the leaders, Loudoun 
left them and retired further north, He at 
length surrendered to Monck, whose brilliant 
success had demonstrated the uselessness of 
further resistance on the part of the royalists. 
Loudoun and his eldest son, Lord Mauchline, 
were both excepted out of Cromwell’s act of 
indemnity, by which 400/. was settled on the 
Countess Loudoun and her heirs out of her 
husband’s estates. _Upon the Restoration, 
notwithstanding all that Loudoun had suf- 
fered for the royal cause, he was deprived of 
the chancellorship, which had been granted 
to him ‘ad vitam aut culpam ;’ his pension, 
however, was still continued to him, 

In the first session of parliament in 1661 
he spoke strongly in defence of his friend, the 
Marquis of Argyll, who was then under an 
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impeachment for high treason. Argyll was 
executed, and Loudoun became apprehensive 
lest he too might share the same fate. In 
the following year, by an act ‘containing some 
exceptions from the Act of Indemnite,’ he 
was fined 12,0007. Scots. He died at Edin- 
burgh on 15 March 1663, and was buried in 
the church of Loudoun, Ayrshire. Several 
of his speeches were printed in the form of 
pamphlets, and will be found among the poli- 


tical tracts in the British Museum. By his! 
wife, Margaret, who survived him, he had | 


two sons and two daughters. His eldest son, 
James, succeeded to the title, and died at Ley- 
den. On the death of James, the fifth earl 
(a grandson of the second earl), the title de- 
scended to his only daughter, Flora, who 
married Francis, second earl of Moira, after- 
wards first marquis of Hastings. Upon the 
death of Henry, fourth marquis of Hastings, in 
1868, his eldest sister became the Countess 
of Loudoun, and the title is now held by her 
son Charles, eleventh earl of Loudoun. 

[George Crawfurd’s Lives and Characters of 
the Officers of the Crown and State in Scotland 
(1726), i. 195-216; Sir R. Douglas’s Peerage of 
Scotland (1813), ii. 148-9 ; Brunton and Haig’s 
Senators of the College of Justice (1832), 
pp. 300-5; Clarendon’s History (1826); Sir 
James Balfour's Historical Works (1825), vols. 
ji. iii, iv.; Letters and Journals of Robert 
Baillie (Bannatyne Club Publications, No. 71), 
3 vols.] G, Ha. B. 


CAMPBELL, JOHN, first Earn or 
BREADALBANE (1635-1716), was descended 
from the Glenorchy branch of the Campbell 
family, and was the only son of Sir John 
Campbell, tenth laird of Glenorchy, and Lady 
Mary Graham, daughter of William, earl of 
Strathearn. He actively assisted the rising 
under Glencairn for Charles II, which was 
suppressed by General Monck in 1654. After- 
wards he entered into communications with 
General Monck, and strongly urged him to 
declare for a free parliament in order to ob- 
tain formal assent to the king’s restoration. 
In the first parliament after the Restoration 
he sat as member for Argyllshire. His abi- 
lities at an early period won him consider- 
able influence in the highlands, but he owed 
the chief rise in his fortunes to his pecuniary 
relations with George, sixth earl of Caith- 
ness. Being principal creditor of that noble- 
man, who had become hopelessly involved in 
debt, he obtained from him on 8 Oct. 1672 
a deposition of his whole estates and earldom, 
with heritable jurisdictions and titles of 
honour, on condition that he took on him- 
self the burden of the earl’s debts. He was 
in consequence duly infeoffed in the lands 
and earldom on 27 Feb. 1678, the earl of 
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Caithness reserving his life-rent of the title. 
On the death of the earl, Sir John Campbell 
obtained a patent creating him earl of Caith- 
ness, dated at. Whitehall 25 June 1677. His 
right to the title and estates was, however, 
disputed by George Sinclair of Keiss, the 
earl’s nephew and heir male, who also took 
forcible possession of his paternal lands of 
Keiss, Tester, and Northfield, which had been 
included in the deposition. The sheriff de- 
cided, as regards these estates, in favour of 
Campbell, and on Sinclair declining to re- 
move, Campbell obtained on 7 June 1680 an 
order from the privy council against him, 
and defeated his followersat Wick with great 
slaughter. In July of the following year the 

rivy council, under the authority of a re- 
fatoces from parliament, declared Sinclair 
entitled to the dignity of earl of Caithness, 
and in September following it wasalso found 
that he had been unwarrantably deprived of 
his paternal lands, The claims to the earl- 
dom of Caithness being thus decided in 
favour of Sinclair, Sir John Campbell on 
13 Aug. 1681 obtained another patent creat- 
ing him, instead, earl of Breadalbane and 
Holland, viscount of Tay and Pentland, lord 
Glenurchy, Benederaloch, Ormelie and Wick, 
with the precedency of the former patent. On 
the accession of James II in 1685 he was 
created a privy councillor. 

At the time of the revolution Breadal- 
bane was, next to his kinsman, the Earl of 
Argyll, the most powerful of the highland 
nobles, while he was not regarded by the 
other clans with the same uncompromising 
hostility as Argyll. His greed was indeed 
notorious, and his double-faced cunning made 
him feared and distrusted by many of the 
chiefs, but his actions were not like those of 
the Argylls, regulated by lowland opinion, 
and he was not the recognised representative 
of lowland authority. He was not therefore 
regarded by the chiefs as an alien, and his 
remarkable talents had gained him a great 
ascendency throughout all the northern re- 
gions. According to the Master of Sinclair, 
he was ‘reckoned the best headpiece in Scot- 
land’ (Memoirs, p. 260), and no one had a 
more thorough understanding both of the 
characters of the different chiefs and of the 
various springs by which to influence their 
conduct. He is described by Macky (Me- 
morials, p. 199) as ‘of fair complexion, of the 
gravity of a Spaniard, cunning as a fox, 
wise as a serpent, and supple as an eel,’ and 
as knowing ‘neither honour nor religion 
but where they are mixed with interest.’ Of 
this last characteristic there is striking illus- 
tration in the fact that, though a presbyterian 
by profession, he marched in 1678 into the 
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lowlands with 1,700 claymores for the pur- 
ree of supporting the prelatical tyranny 
Burnet, Own Time, ii. 88). His course 
at the revolution was of a very tortuous 
character. There is undoubted evidence that 
he was in constant communication with 
Dundee, although he was too wary to com- 
mit himself openly and irrevocably to the 
cause of James II. As early as 23 July 1689, 
or only six days after the battle of Killie- 
crankie, he seems, however, to have recognised 
the irretrievable character of the disaster 
that had befallen that cause in Dundee’s 
death, and was expressing through Sir John 
Dalrymple his anxiety to serve King Wil- 
liam. This was met by Dalrymple with the 
advice ‘that the best way to show his sin- 
cerity was to cause the clans to come in, take 
the allegiance, and give the first example 
himself’ (Leven and Melville Papers, p. 256). 
In the September following he began to act 
on this advice, and along with other high- 
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by signing certain ‘ Private Articles’ (Papers 
illustrative of the Condition of the Highlands, 
p. 22), ae the agreement null if an inya- 
sion happened from abroad or a rising oc- 
curred in other parts of the kingdom, he 
succeeded in inducing them to suspend hosti- 
lities till the following October. Matters 
having been brought so far, a proclamation 
was issued on 27 Aug. offering indemnity to 
' all who had been in arms, but requiring them 
: to swear the oath in presence of a civil judge 
: before 1 Jan. 1692, if they would escape the 
| penalties of treason and of military execu- 
_tion (proclamation in Papers illustrative of 
Condition of the Highlands, pp. 35-7). The 
| proclamation enabled Breadalbane to extort 
| the submission of the chiefs at a smaller 
‘pecuniary cost than would otherwise have 

been possible. By the influence of mingled 
| cajolery, bribes, and threats, their resistance 
| to his proposals was at last overcome, and 

all of them submitted within the prescribed 


land noblemen took advantage of the act of | time, with the exception of Maclan, chief of 
indemnity. His adhesion was a matter of | the Macdonalds of Glencoe, who had private 
prime importance to the government, for a | reasons of his own for objecting to any settle- 
rising in the highlands, unsupported by him, | ment with the government. Until 81 Dec. 
could not be regarded as formidable. The ! MaclIan manifested no signs of yielding, and 
government were well aware that his sincere | when he at last saw the hopelessness of his 
co-operation in their purposes could be se-/ resolve, and went to tender the oath at Fort 
cured only by a powerful appeal to his self- | William, he found no one there to administer 


interest. When, therefore, a large sum of 
money, according to some accounts 20,0001., 
was placed in his hands in order to bribe the 
clans to submission, it must have been under- 
stood that a considerable proportion of the 
plunder would fall to his share. At any 
rate, he had decided objections to enter into 
details as to how he had disposed of the 
money, answering, in reply to the inquiry of 
the Earl of Nottingham, ‘The money is 
spent, the highlands are quiet, and this is 
the only way of accounting among friends.’ 
As early as March 1690 King William mooted 
to Lord Melville the advisability of gaining 


Breadalbane, even at a high price, in order | 


to secure the submission of the highlands 
(2b. p. 421). 
structions Breadalbane received from Mel- 
ville an order to treat with the highlanders 
on 24 April 1690, but negotiations hung 
fire over a year, although on 17 Sept. 1690 
Breadalbane wrote a letter expressing his 
anxiety to have the highlands quiet, on the 
ground that he had been ‘a very great suf- 
ferer by the present dissolute condition it is 
in’ (2.5380). Even at the conference which 
he held with the chiefs in June 1691 his 
proposals were received with much distrust, 
most of them believing that, if he possessed 
the money, ‘he would find a way to keep a 
good part of it to himself’ (7d. 628), but 


In accordance with these in- | 


it, the nearest magistrate being the sheriff at 
Inverary. He set out thither with all haste, 
| and by vehement entreaties, backed up by a 
letter from Colonel Hill, the governor of 
Fort William, induced the sheriff to ac- 
cept his oath. Breadalbane had now an op- 
portunity of reaping exemplary vengeance 
on the wild robber clan which in its bar- 
ren fastnesses had for generations subsisted 
chiefly by depredations on his own and the 
neighbouring estates. Sir John Dalrymple, 
master of tig th v.], was equally eager to 
destroy the band of mountain robbers, and 
the atrocious scheme contrived was in all 
probability his suggestion, although Breadal- 
| bane must have given advice, while Argyll 
[see CAMPBELL, ARCHIBALD, tenth earl and 
first duke] also lent it his hearty support. 
The infamy of the massacre of Glencoe on 
13 Feb. 1692 must be shared by all the three 
noblemen, and if Dalrymple was chiefly re- 
sponsible, his motives were undoubtedly the 
purest, while Argyll had had less provoca- 
tion than Breadalbane. Breadalbane had 
acted with such circumspection that when 
in 1695 a commission was issued to inquire 
into the massacre, no tangible evidence was 
discovered against him, beyond the deposi- 
tion that a person professing to be an emis- 
' sary of his chamberlain, Campbell of Balead- 
| den, had waited on Maclan’s sons to obtain 
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their signatures to a paper declaring that 
Breadalbane was guiltless of the massacre, 
with the promise that if they did so the earl 
would use all his influence to procure their 
pardon. In the course of their inquiries the 
commission discovered the existence of Bread- 
albane’s ‘ Private Articles’ of agreement 
with the highland chiefs, and in consequence 
he was on 10 Sept. committed to Edinburgh 
castle, but. King William’s privity being 

roved, he shortly afterwards received his 
Fiberty, He held himself aloof from the ne- 
gotiations regarding the treaty of union in 
1706-7, and did not even attend parliament. 
Notwithstanding the part that he had taken in 


obtaining the submission of the highlands, he | 


gave secret encouragement to the French 


descent in regard to which Colonel Hooke | 


was at this time sounding the highland chiefs. 
Hooke reported, ‘I am well satisfied with my 
negotiation, for though Lord Broadalbin 
would not sign any paper, I found him as 
hearty in the cause as can be wished. He 
promises to do everything that can be ex- 
pected from a man of his weight, is truly 
zealous for the service of his majesty, as he 
will show as soon as he shall hear of his 
being landed’ (Hooke’s Negotiations (1760), 
p. 66). He was a representative peer in par- 
liament in1713. On the news of the intended 
rising in behalf of the Pretender in 1714, 
Breadalbane retired to one of his most inacces- 
sible fortresses, from which his escape was pre- 
vented by stationing guards over the passes. 
On being charged to appear between 1 Sept. 
and 23 Jan. 1715 at Edinburgh or elsewhere, 
to find security for his conduct, he sent a 
pathetic certificate signed by a physician 
and the clergyman of Kenmore, dated Tay- 
mouth Castle 1 Sept. 1715, testifying that on 
account of the infirmities of old age he was 
unable to travel without danger to health and 
life. Next day he appeared at Mar’s camp 
at Logierait. According to the Master of 
Sinclair, Lord Drummond, who was en- 
trusted with the undertaking, had orders to 


communicate all to Breadalbane and take his | 


advice (Memoirs, p. 260). Breadalbane was 


quite willing to give the best advice he could, | 


provided he did not compromise himself, and 
at any rate had no objection to reap what 
pecuniary advantage might be offered him by 
the court of St. Germains. ‘His business, 


as the Master of Sinclair expressed it, ‘ was | 


to trick others, not to be trickt.’ He had en- 
gaged to raise twelve hundred men to join the 
clans, but although his memory was refreshed 
by sending him money to raise them, he only 
sent three hundred. Afterwards he paid a 
visit tothe camp at Perth, seeking more money. 
‘ His extraordinary character and dress,’ says 
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the Master of Sinclair, ‘made everybody run 
to see him, as if he had been a spectacle. 
Among others my curiosity led me. He was 
the meriest grave man I ever saw, and no 
sooner was told anybody’s name, than he had 
some pleasant thing to say of him, mocked the 
whole, and had a way of laughing inwardly 
that was very perceptible’ (7b. p. 185). After 
the battle of, Shengeauts ‘his three hundred 
men went home,’ and ‘his lordship too cun- 
ning not to see through the whole affair ; we 
never could promise much on his friendship ’ 
(ib. p. 260). The lukewarmness of his sup- 
port of the Pretender and his early withdrawal 
of the small force delivered the government 
from the necessity of inquiring into his con- 
duct. He diedin 1716, in his eighty-first year. 
He married first on 17 Dec. 1657 Lady Mary 
Rich, third daughter of Henry, first earl of 
Holland. By this lady he had two sons: 
Duncan, styled Lord Ormelie, who survived 
his father, but was passed over in the suc- 
cession, and John, in his father’s lifetime 
styled Lord Glenurchy, who became second 
earl of Breadalbane. OF this nobleman, born 
1662, died 1752, known by the nickname of 
‘Old Rag, Sir Walter Scott, in a note to 
the Master of Sinclair’s ‘ Memoirs,’ p. 185, 
states that there were many anecdotes current 
of too indelicate a kind for publication. His 
son, John (1696-1782) [q. v.], became third 
earl, The second wife of John, first earl of 
Breadalbane, was Lady Mary Campbell, third 
daughter of Archibald, marquis of Argyll, 
dowager of George, sixth earl of Caithness, 
by whom he had a son, Honourable Colin 
Campbell of Ardmaddie. By a third wife 
he had a daughter, Lady Mary, married to 
Archibald Campbell of Langton. 


[Crawford’s Peerage of Scotland, 46-7; Dou- 
glas’s Peerage of Scotland, i. 238-9; Papers 
illustrative of the Highlands of Scotland (Mait- 
jand Club, 1845); Sir John Dalrymple’s Memoirs; 
Sinclair Memoirs (Abbotsford Club, 1858) ; 
Leven and Melville Papers (Bannatyne Club, 
1843); Lockhart Papers, 1817; Macky’s Me- 
morials of Secret Services; Culloden Papers; 
Memoirs of Sir Ewen Cameron (Abbotsford 
Club, 1842); Gallienus Redivivus; or, Murder 
will out, 1692; The Massacre of Glenco: being 
a true narrative of the barbarous murder of the 
Glencomen in the Highlands of Scotland, by 
way of Military Execution, on 13 Feb. 1692: con- 
taining the Commission under the Great Seal of 
Scotland for making an Enquiry into the Horrid 
Murder, the Proceedings of the Parliament of 
Scotland upon it, the Report of the Commis- 
sioners upon the Enquiry laid before the King 
and Parliament, and the Address of the Parlia- 
ment to King William for Justice on the Mur- 
derers: faithfully extracted from the Records 
of Parliament, 1703; An Impartial Account of 
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some of the Transactions in Scotland concerning | 


the Earl of Breadalbin, Viscount and Master of 
Stair, Glenco-men, Bishop of Galloway, and Mr. 
Duncan Robertson, in a letter toa friend, 1695; | 
State Trials, xiii. 879-915; Fountainhall’s Histo- 
rical Notices of Scottish Affairs (Bannatyne Club, 
1848); Rep. of Hist. MSS. Comm. iy. 511-6, 524; 
MSS. Add. 23126, 23138, 23242, 232468, 23250, 
containing his letters to the Duke and Duchess of 
Lauderdale and to Charles II; Hill Burton’s Hist. 
of Scotland ; Macaulay’s History.] T. F. H. 


CAMPBELL, JOHN, second Duxe or 


ARGYLL and Duke or GreENwIcH (1678-| 


1743), eldest son of Archibald, first duke 
(q. v.|, and Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Lio- 
nel Talmash, was born 10 Oct. 1678. It is 
stated that on the very day his grandfather 
was executed, 30 June 1685, he fell from a 
window in the upper floor of Lethington, near 
Haddington, without receiving any injury. 
He was educated by private tutors, studying 
the classics and philosophy under Mr. Walter 
Campbell, afterwards minister of Dunoon; 
but the fascination of a military career laid 
such hold on his fancy that in 1694 he pre- 
vailed on his father to introduce him to King 
William, who gave him command of the 10th 
regiment of foot (1702-3). In the campaign 
of 1702he distinguished himself at the siege of 
Keyserswaert. Hewascolonel4th horse guards 
1703-15, 5th foot 1706-7, 1st horse guards 
1715-17, 3rd horse guards 1726-33, and Ist 
horse guards again 1733-40. Onsucceeding his 
father as Duke of Argyllin 1703 he was sworn 
a privy councillor, invested with the order of 
the Thistle, and made colonel of the Scotch 
horse guards. The opinion formed at this 
time by Macky (Secret Memoirs) of his cha- 
racter and abilities was not belied by his after 
career. ‘His family,’ says Macky, ‘ will not 
lose in his person the great figure they have 
made for so many ages in that kingdom, 
having all the free spirits and good sense na- 
tural to the family. Few of his years have 
a better understanding, nor a more manly 
behaviour. He hath seen most of the courts 
of Europe, is very handsome in appearance, 
fair complexioned, about 25 years old.’ His 
biographer also remarks that ‘his want of 
application in his youth, when he came to 
riper years his grace soon retrieved by dili- 
gently reading the best authors ; with which, 
and the knowledge of mankind he had ac- 
quired by being early engaged in affairs of the 
greatest importance, he was enabled to give 
that lustre to his natural parts which others 
could not acquire by ages of the most severe 
study’ (CampBn, Life of John, Duke of Ar- 
gyll, p. 31). In 1705 he was nominated lord 
high commissioner to theScottish parliament, 
which he opened on 25 June with a speech, 
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strongly recommending the succession in the 
protestant line, and a union with England. 
In a great degree owing to his influence an 
act was passed on 1 Sept. for a treaty with 
England, by which the nomination of the 
Scottish commissioners to treat with the Eng- 
lish commissioners regarding the union was 
placed in the hands of the queen. Though 
the Duke of Argyll had supported this ar- 
rangement, he declined to act as a commis- 
sioner, because the Duke of Hamilton, whom 
he had engaged to get appointed, was not 
among the number. For his services in pro- 
moting the union he was on his return to 
London created a peer, by the titles Baron 
Chatham and Earl of Greenwich. In the 
campaign of 1706 as brigadier-general with 
Marlborough he showed signal valour at the 
battle of Ramilies, commanded in the trenches 
at Ostend till its surrender, and took posses- 
sion of Menin with a detachment when it ca- 
pitulated. At Oudenarde, 11 July 1708, the 
battalions under his command were the first 
to engage the enemy, and the firmness with 
which they maintained their position against 
superior numbers had an important influence 
in determining the issue of the conflict. He 
took part in the siege of Lille, which surren- 
dered on 8 Dec., and commanded as major- 
general at the siege of Ghent, taking posses- 
sion of the town and citadel 3 Jan. 1709. In 
April following he was promoted lieutenant- 
general, and in this capacity he commanded 
in the attacks on Tournay, which surrendered 
on 10 July after an assault of three days. 
At the battle of Malplaquet, 11 Sept. 1709, 
he accomplished the critical enterprise of dis- 
lodging the enemy from the woods of Sart, 
displaying in the attack extraordinary valour 
and resolution. In the struggle he had va- 
rious narrow escapes, several musiket-balls 
having passed through his coat, hat, and per- 
riwig. Marlborough having during the course 
of the campaign written to the queen, pro- 
posing his own appointment as captain-ge- 
neral for life, the question was referred to 
certain persons, including Argyll, who ex- 
pressed his strong indignation at the proposal. 
According to Swift, Argyll, on being ques- 
tioned by the queen as to whether any danger 
would be incurred by refusing to accede to 
Marlborough’s request, replied that he would 
undertake to seize him at the head of his 
troops, and bring him away dead or alive. 
The cause of Argyll’s implacable enmity 
against Marlborough is something of a mys- 
tery. There is no evidence that Marlborough 
had treated him unfairly, or that Argyll en- 
tertained any grudge against him on this ac- 
count. That the whole estrangement grew 
out of the proposal regarding the captain- 
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generalship for life is not probable, although 
this possibly brought it to a head. It is not 
unlikely that its source was Argyll’s personal 
ambition. After the battle of Malplaquet his 
reputation in the army ranked very high, and 
he had also the advantage of a strong personal 
ascendency over the troops, won by his head- 
strong valour and the bonhomie with which 
he shared their perils and hardships. It would 
seem that Argyll’s vanity thus strongly flat- 
tered led him to regard Marlborough in the 
lightofarival. At anyrate, from this time he 
set himself to work Marlborough’s overthrow 
with a pertinacity which led Marlborough to 
write of him, in a letter of 25 March: ‘I cannot 
have a worse opinion of anybody than of the 
Duke of Argyll’ After the fall of the whig 
ministry Argyll did not fail to express even 
in the camp very strong sentiments regarding 
the efforts of Marlborough to prolong the war 
(Marlborough’s letter to Godolphin, 12 June 
1710), and when a vote of thanks was pro- 
posed to him in parliament started objections, 
which led to the abandonment of the motion. 
This procedure so commended Argyll to 
Harley and the tories that on 20 Dec. 1710 
he was installed a knight of the Garter. An 
opportunity was also granted him for grati- 
fying his military ambition by his appoint- 
ment, 11 Jan. 1711, as ambassador extraor- 
dinary to Spain and commander-in-chief of 
the English forces in that kingdom. Cirecum- 
stances were not, however, favourable for dis- 
playing his military capacities to advantage. 

Yot obtaining the means of restoring his forces 
to a satisfactory condition, after the losses in 
previous campaigns, he was scarcely able to 
do more than hold his ground, and ventured 
onno enterprise of moment. After the peace of 
Utrecht in 1712 he was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the forces of Scotland and governor 
of Edinburgh castle. He was also named 
governor of Minorca, 1712-14 and 1714-16. 
For the treatment he had experienced from 
the government during the Spanish cam- 
peign he sought opportunity of manifesting 

is resentment. In the debate on the ques- 
tion as to whether the protestant succession 
was in danger ‘under the present adminis- 
tration,’ he openly charged the ministry with 
remitting money to the highland chiefs, and 
with removing from the army officers ‘ merel 
on account of their known affection for the 
house of Hanover. Soon afterwards he 
adopted a course of procedure which might 
have laid him open to the charge of further- 
ing the schemes of the Jacobites, although 
he was undoubtedly actuated by entirely op- 
posite motives. When a malt tax was im- 
posed on Scotland, he became one of the most 
marked supporters of the motion in June 1713 
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for the dissolution of the union, not only on 
the ground that the imposition of the tax was 
in violation of the union, but because ‘ he be- 
lieved in his conscience’ that the dissolution 
of the union ‘was as much for the interests 
of England’ as of Scotland. The motion was 
lost by a majority of only four votes. The 
agitation led Swift in his pamphlet on the 
‘Public Spirit of the Whigs’ to refer to the 
Scots in such contemptuous terms, that the: 
whole Scottish peers, with the Duke of Argyll 
at their head, went in a body to petition the 
crown forredress. A proclamation was there- 
upon issued, offering a reward of 300/. for in- 
formation astothe author. Themattercaused 
an irrevocable breach in the relations between 
Swift and Argyll, who had for many years 
been on a footing of warm friendship. It also 
sufficiently explains the terms in which Swift 
expressed himself regarding Argyll in a ma- 
nuscript note in Macky’s ‘ Memoirs,’ as an 
‘ambitious, covetous, cunning Scot, who has 
no principle but his own interest and great- 
ness, A true Scot in his whole conduct.’ 
His previous impressions of Argyll were en- 
tirely the opposite of this. In the ‘Journal 
to Stella,’ 10 April 1710, he writes: ‘I love 
that duke mightily,’ and in a congratulatory 
letter to him, 16 April 1711, on his appoint- 
ment to Spain, he says: ‘ You have ruined 
the reputation of my pride, being the first 
great man for whose acquaintance I made any 
great advances, and you have need to be what 
you are, and what you will be, to make me 
easy after such a condescension.’ 

The course which the Duke of Argyll had 
taken in regard to the union, and the pam- 
phlet on the ‘ Public Spirit of the Whigs,’ 
was at least instrumental in completely re- 
storing his character in Scotland as a patriotic 
statesman. That he had not been actuated 
in the course which he took by any hostility 
to the Hanoverian cause was also soon after- 
wards manifested, when Queen Anne was 
struck by her mortal illness. Suddenly pre- 
senting himself along with the Duke of So- 
merset at the privy council, previously sum- 
moned to meet that morning at Kensington 
Palace, he stated that, although not sum- 
moned thither, he had felt himself bound te 
hasten to the meeting to afford advice and 
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y | assistance in the critical circumstances. Tak- 


ing advantage of the perturbation caused by 
their arrival, Argyll and Somerset suggested 
that the Duke of Shrewsbury should be re- 
commended to the queen as lord high trea- 
surer, @ proposition which the Jacobites were 
not in a position to resist. This prompt 
action practically annihilated the Stuart cause 
at the very moment when its prospects 
seemed most hopeful, and finding themselves 
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checkmated on every point, the Jacobites 
acquiesced without even a murmur in the 
accession of George I. Argyll was made 
groom of the stole, nominated one of the 
members of the regency, and appointed gene- 
ral and commander-in-chief of the king’s 
forces in Scotland. In this capacity he was 
entrusted with the difficult task of crushing 
the Jacobite rising in Scotland in the follow- 
ing year. In view of this event, the choice 
of him was a most fortunate one, for probably 
no one else could have dealt with the crisis 
so successfully. His military reputation was 
second only to that of Marlborough, but of 
as much importance as this was his general 
popularity in Scotland, and the large personal 
following from his own clans. In the mea- 
sures which he took for coping with dangers 
threatening him on all sides, he displayed an 
energy which created confidence almost out 
of despair. Leaving London on 9 Sept., he 
reached Edinburgh on the 14th, and, having 
taken measures for its defence, set out for 
Stirling, where the government forces, num- 
bering only about 1,800, had taken up their 
position under General Wightman. The 
rapid concentration of reinforcements from 


Glasgow and other towns at Stirling caused | 


the Earl of Mar, with the Jacobite followers 
he had raised in the highlands, to hesitate 
in marching southwards, and in order to rein- 
force the body of insurgents who were gather- 
ing in the southern lowlands, he deemed it 
advisable to send a portion of his large force 
across the Forth from Fife. After concen- 
trating at Haddington, they resolved to make 
a dash at Edinburgh, but an urgent messenger 
having informed Argyll, at Stirling, of the 
critical condition of affairs, he immediately 
set out with three hundred dragoons and two 
hundred foot soldiers mounted on horses, lent 
them for the occasion, and entered the West 
Port just as the insurgents were nearing the 
eastern gate. Foiled in their attempt on Kdin- 
burgh, the insurgents marched southwards to 
Leith, where they seized on the citadel, but 
recognising the desperate character of the 
enterprise, they evacuated it during the night, 
and, after various irresolute movements in 
the south of Scotland, crossed into England. 
Thus, so far as Scotland was concerned, the 
only result of Mar’s stratagem was to weaken 
his own forces in the highlands. Scarcely 
had the insurgents taken their midnight 
flight from Leith, when news reached Argyll 
that Mar had broken up his camp at Perth, 
and was on the march to force the passage 
at Stirling. The movement proved, however, 
to be a mere feint, to attract Argyll away 
from the Jacobite movements in the south. 
Mar, after making a demonstration, retreated 
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to Auchterarder, and finally again fell back 
on Perth. After remaining there for some 
months, seemingly awaiting the develop- 
ment of events in the south, he finally began 
a southward movement in earnest, where- 
upon Argyll, who had kept himself fully 
informed of all his procedure, crossed over 
Stirling bridge, and marching northwards 
anticipated him by arriving on the heights 
above Dunblane just as the insurgent army 
was nearing Sheriffmuir, an elevated plateau 
formed by a spur of the Ochils. The two 
armies remained on the opposite eminences 
under arms during the night, and in the grey 
dawn of Sunday morning, 18 Noy., the wild 
followers of Mar, numbering about twelve 
thousand to the four thousand under Argyll, 
swept down from the heights across the mo- 
rass, in front of the moor, threatening to en- 
gulf the small army of Argyll, which now 
began to ascend the acclivity of the moor on 
the opposite side. The conformation of the 
ground concealed the two armies for a time 
from each other, and thus it happened that as 
they came to close quarters, it was found that 
they had partly missed each other, the left of 
each army being outflanked. Argyll’s left, 
hopelessly outnumbered, fled in confusion to 
Dunblane, but the right and centre resisted 
the impetuous but partial attack of the high- 
landers with great steadiness, and as the 
highlanders recoiled from the first shock of 
resistance, Argyll, not giving them time to 
recover, charged them so opportunely with 
his cavalry that their hesitation was at once 
changed into headlong flight. Thus the right 
of both armies was completely victorious, 
but in neither case could they bring assistance 
to the left, so as to turn the fortune of the 
fight into decided victory. Mar’s want of 
success could only be attributed to incom- 
petent generalship, while Argyll was saved 
from overwhelming disaster rather by a happy 
accident than by special skill in his disposi- 
tions. As it was, he reaped from his partial 
defeat all the practical benefits of a brilliant 
victory. Technically he was indeed victo- 
rious, for Mar was present with the insur- 
gents who were defeated, and those of the 
insurgents who were victorious having lost 
communication with their general, made no 
effort to prevent Argyll from enjoying the 
victor’s privilege of occupying the field of 
battle. Notwithstanding his boastful pro- 
clamations, Mar also gradually realised that 
he had been completely checkmated, and ulti- 
mately sent a message to Argyll as to his 
power to grant terms. Desirous of ending 
the insurrection without further bloodshed, 
Argyll asked the government for powers 
to treat, but no notice was taken of his 
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communication. The discourtesy probably 
tended to cool the zeal of Argyll in behalf of 
the government, and in any case he did not 
think it urgent to precipitate matters, espe- 
cially as, although the Pretender had at last 
reached the camp at Perth, the highlanders 
were already beginning to desert their leader. 
The arrival of General Cadogan with six thou- 
sand Dutch auxiliaries removed, however, all 
further excuse for delay, and on 21 Jan. he 
began his march northwards. To render it 
more difficult the enemy had desolated all 
the villages between them and Perth. Pro- 
visions for twelve days had, therefore, to be 
carried along with them, in addition to which 
the country was enveloped in a deep coating 
of snow, which had to be cleared by gangs 
of labourers as they proceeded. On the ap- 

roach of Argyll the Pretender abandoned 

erth, throwing his artillery into the Tay, 
which he crossed on the ice. The dispersion of 
the insurgents had, in fact, already begun, and 
the pursuit of Argyll was scarcely necessary 
to persuade the leaders of the movement to 
evacuate the country with all possible speed. 
Though still accompanied by a large body of 
troops who began to make preparations for de- 
fending Montrose, the Chevalier, Mar, and the 
principalleaders suddenly embarked at Mont- 
rose for France, leaving the troops under 
the command of General Gordon, who with 
about a thousand men reached Aberdeen, 
whence they dispersed in various directions. 
Argyll shortly afterwards proceeded to Edin- 
burgh, where he was entertained at a public 
banquet. On arriving in London he was also 
graciously received by the king, but although 
he spoke in parliament in defence of the 
Septennial Act, he was in June 1716 sud- 
denly, without any known cause, deprived 
of all his offices, (He had been lord-lieutenant 
of Surrey 1715-16.) The event caused much 
dissatisfaction in Scotland, and led Lockhart 
of Carnwath, as he records in his ‘Me- 
moirs, to make an effort to win him over 
to the Jacobite cause. There is no evi- 
dence that Argyll gave him any substantial 
encouragement, and _ his efforts were discon- 
tinued as soon as Argyll was again (6 Feb. 
1718-19) restored to favour and made lord- 
steward of the household. Soon after this the 
great services of Argyll during the rebellion 
were tardily recognised by his being advanced 
to the dignity of Duke of Greenwich. His 
subsequent political career was so strikingly 
and glaringly inconsistent as to suggest that, 
so far at least as England was concerned, it 
was regulated solely by his relation to the 
parties in power. The one merit he how- 
ever possessed, as admitted even by his poli- 
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designed, he owned and promoted above 
board, being altogether free of the least share 
of dissimulation, and his word so sacred that 
one might assuredly depend on it’ (Lockhart 
Papers, ii. 10). Pride and passion, rather than 
cold ambition, were the motives by which he 
was chiefly controlled, and he never could 
set himself persistently to the pursuit of one 
purpose. He therefore never won a posi- 
tion commensurate with his seeming abilities, 
or with the great oratorical gifts which he 
wielded with such disastrous effect against 
those who had wounded directly or indirectly 
his self-esteem. Regarding the extraordinary 
power of his oratory, we have the testimony 
of Pope in well-known lines, of Thomson and 
other poets, and the verdict seems to have 
been unanimous. At the same time much of 
this effect was momentary, and in the opinion 
of Glover was traceable to his ‘ happy and im- 
posing manner,’ where ‘a certain dignity and 
vivacity, joined to a most captivating air of 
openness and sincerity, generally gave his ar- 
guments a weight which in themselves they 
frequently wanted’ (GLovER, Memoirs, p. 9). 
Lockhart writes in similar terms : ‘ He was 
not, strictly speaking, aman of understanding 
andjudgment; forall his natural endowments 
were sullied with too much impetuosity, pas- 
sion, and positiveness; and his sense rather 
lay in asudden flash of wit than in a solid 
conception and reflection’ (Lockhart Papers, 
ii. 10). Chiefly owing to faults of temper, 
he played in politics a part not only compa- 
ratively subordinate, but glaringly mean and 
contemptible. Although he had moved the 
dissolution of the Union on account of the 
ype to impose the malt-tax on Scotland, 

e in 1725, in order to oust the Sguadrone 
party from power in Scotland, came under 
obligations, along with his brother Lord 
Islay, to carry it through. In the debate on 
the Mutiny Bill in February 1717-18, he 
argued that ‘a standing army in the time of 
peace was ever fatal either to the prince or 
the nation ;’ but in 1733 he made a vigorous 
apes against any reduction of the army. 

1s course was equally eccentric over the 
Peerage Bills, in connection with which he in 
172] entered into communication with Lock- 
hart of Carnwath and the Jacobites. He 
was master-general of ordnance 1725-80, and 
governor of Portsmouth 1730-7. He was 
made field-marshal January 1735-6. His de- 
fence of the city of Edinburgh in 1737 from 
the Porteous mob did much to strengthen his 
reputation in Scotland as an independent 
patriot, although his conduct was no doubt 
in a great degree regulated by per- 
sonal dissatisfaction with the government. 


tical opponents, that ‘what he aimed and|When the nation in 1738 was excited 
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into frenzy by the story of ‘ Jenkins’ ears,’ he 
won temporary popularity by his speeches in 
opposition to the ministry against Spain; 
and during the discontent prevailing in the 
country in 1740 on account of the failure of 
the harvest, he attacked the ministry with 
such virulence, as chiefly responsible for the 
wretched condition of things, that he was im- 
mediately deprived of all his offices. General 
Keith, brother of the Earl Marischal and a 
zealous Jacobite, was with him when he re- 
ceived his dismission. ‘Mr. Keith, ex- 
claimed the duke, ‘fall flat, fall edge, we 
must get rid of those people.’ ‘ Which,’ says 
Keith, ‘might imply both man and master, 
or only the man’ (Letter of the Earl Maris- 
chal, 15 June 1740, in Stuart Papers). The 
factious and persistent opposition which from 
this time he continued to manifest against 
Walpole’s administration contributed in no 
small degree to hasten its fall. On the ac- 
cession of the new ministry he was again 
made master-general of the ordnance, 
colonel of the royal regiment of horse 
guards, and commander-in-chief of all 
the forces, but in a few weeks he resigned 
all his offices, the canse being probably that 
he was not satisfied with the honours he had 
received, It was said that his ambition was 
to have the sole command of the army. In 
reference to this Orford is said to have ex- 
claimed, ‘Two men wish to have the com- 
mand of the army, the king and Argyll, but 
by God neither of them shall have it.’ From 
this time Argyll ceased to take an active 
part in politics. The Pretender, supposing 
that probably he might not be disinclined at 
last to favour his cause, sent him a letter 
written with his own hand, but he imme- 
diately communicated it to the government. 
Already a paralytic disorder had begun to 
incapacitate him for public duties, and he 
died on 4 Oct. 1743. An elaborate monu- 
ment in marble was erected to his memory 
in Westminster Abbey. He was twice mar- 
ried. By his first wife, Mary, daughter of 
John Brown, and niece of Sir Charles Dun- 
combe, lord mayor of London, he had no 
issue. By his second wife, Jane, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Warburton of Winnington, 
Cheshire, one of the maids of honour of 
Queen Anne, he had five daughters, the 
eldest of whom was in 1767 created baroness 
of Greenwich, but the title became extinct 
with her death in 1794. To his fifth daugh- 
ter, Lady Mary Campbell, widow of Edward, 
viscount Coke, Lord Orford dedicated his 
romance of the ‘Castle of Otranto.’ The duke 
having died without male issue, his English 
titles of duke and earl of Greenwich and 
viscount Chatham became extinct, while 
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his Scottish titles devolved on his brother, 
Archibald Campbell, third duke [q. v.] 
[Robert Campbell’s Life of the Most Ilus- 
trious Prince, John, Duke of Argyll and Green- 
wich, 1745; Coxe’s Life of Walpole; Lockhart 
Papers; Marchmont Papers ; Marlborough’s 
Letters; Swift’s. Works; Macky’s Secret Me- 
moirs ; Glover’s Memoirs; Stuart Papers; Sin- 
clair Memoirs; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage, i. 
107-13; Biog. Brit. (Kippis) ; Tindal’s History 
of England; Add. MSS, 22253 ff. 96-105, 22267 
ff, 172-9, 28055; there is a very flattering de- 
scription of the Duke of Argyll in Scott’s Heart 
of Midlothian.] fe 186 1 


CAMPBELL, JOHN, LL.D.(1708-1775), 
miscellaneous writer, was the son of a Camp- 
bell of Glenlyon, captain in a regiment of 
horse, and born at Taine on 8 March 
1708. At the age of five he was taken to 
Windsor by his mother, originally of that 
town, and educated under the direction of 
an uncle, who placed him as a clerk in an 
attorney’s office. Deserting law for litera- 
ture, he produced at the age of twenty-eight 
a ‘ Military History of the late Prince Hugene 
of Savoy and the late John, Duke of Marl- 
borough ... illustrated with variety of cop- 
per-plates of battles, sieges, plans, &c., care- 
fully engraved by Claude Du Bosc,’ who issued 
it without the compiler’s name in 1736, In 
compiling it Campbell availed himself largely 
of the Marquis de Quincy’s ‘ Histoire Mili- 
taire du régne de Louis Quatorze,’ and of 
the works of Dumont and Rousset on Prince 
Eugene. In 1734 appeared, with Campbell’s 
name, ‘ A View of the Changes to which the 
Trade of Great Britain to Turkey and Italy 
will be exposed if Naples and Sicily fall 
into the hands of the Spaniards.’ Campbell 
suggested that the Two Sicilies should be 
handed. over to the elector of Bavaria. His 
first original work of any pretension was 
‘The Travels and Adventures of Edward 
Bevan, Esq., formerly a merchant in London,’ 
&e., 17389. Here a thread of fictitious auto- 
biography, in Defoe’s manner, connects a mass 
of information respecting the topography, his- 
tory, natural products, political conditions, 
and manners and customs of the countries sup- 
posed to be visited. The description given 
in it by three Arab brothers (pp. 827-8) of a 
strayed camel, which they had never seen, 
may have suggested to Voltaire the similarly 
constructive description of the dog and horse 
of the queen and king of Babylon in ‘Zadig,’ 
which was written in 1746. In 1789, too, 
appeared Campbell’s ‘ Memoirs of the Bashaw 
Duke de Ripperda’ (second edition 1750). 
About the same time he began to contribute 
to the (Ancient) ‘ Universal History’ (1740- 
1744), in which the ‘Cosmogony’ alone is 
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assigned to him by the ‘Biographia Britan- 
nica,’ though in the list of the writers commu- 
nicated by Swinton to Dr. Johnson (BoswELt, 
Life, edition of 1860, p.794) the ‘ Cosmogony’ 
is attributed to Sale, and the‘ History of the 
Persians and the Constantinopolitan Empire’ 
to Campbell. To the ‘Modern Universal 
History’ he contributed the histories of the 
Portuguese, Dutch, French, Swedish, Danish, 
and Ostend settlements in the East Indies, 
and histories of Spain, Portugal, Algarves, 
Navarre, and that of France from Clovis to 
the year 1656. In 1741 appeared his ‘ Con- 
cise History of Spanish America’ (second 
edition 1755), and in 1742 ‘A Letter toa 
Friend in the Country on the Publication of 
Thurloe’s State Papers,’ a lively piece in 
which Thurloe’s then newly issued folios are 
dealt with somewhat after the manner of a 
modern review article. In the same year 
were issued vols. i. and ii. of ‘The Lives of 
the Admirals and other Eminent British Sea- 
men,’ &c, The two remaining volumes ap- 
peared in 1744. The work was translated into 
German, and three other editions of it were 
published in Campbell’s lifetime. After his 
death there were several editions of it, with 
continuations to the dates of issue, an abridge- 
ment of it appearing so recently as 1870. It 
was a great Improvement on previous com- 
pilations of the kind. Campbell’s ignorance 
of seamanship led him, however, into many 
nautical blunders, some of which are exposed 
in the ‘ United Service Magazine’ for Octo- 
ber 1842. In 1748 appeared anonymously his 
English version, with copious annotations, 
of the Latin work of Cohausen, ‘ Hermip- 
pus Redivivus; or, the Sage’s Triumph over 
Old Age and the Grave.’ Dr. Johnson (Bos- 
WELL, Life, p. 142) pronounced the volume 
‘very entertaining as an account of the her- 
metic philosophy and as furnishing a curious 
history of the extravagancies of the human 
mind;’ adding, ‘if it were merely imaginary it 
would be nothing at all.’ It reached a third 
edition in 1771. In 1748 also appeared his 
translation from the Dutch, ‘The True In- 
terest and Political Maxims of the Republic 
of Holland.’ The original is ascribed wrongly 
to John de Witt; Campbell added to his 
translation memoirs of Cornelius and John 
de Witt. In 1744 was published Campbell’s 
much enlarged edition of Harris’s ‘ Collection 
of Voyages and Travels’ (1702-5), ‘ Navi- 
gantium atque Itinerantium Bibliotheca.’ In 
the ‘Account of the European Settlements in 
America,’ attributed to Burke, the author ex- 
presses his obligations to this colossal work. 
A new edition was soon called for, the pub- 
lication of which, in numbers, was completed 
in 1749, To Campbell has been generally 
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ascribed the recast (1744) of ‘The Shepherd 
of Banbury’s Rules to judge of the Changes of 
the Weather, by John Claridge, shepherd, first 
issued in 1670, and very popular in rural dis- 
tricts. Little more than a few words of the 
original title remained in the recast, which 
was frequently reprinted, and that so late as 
1827. It is somewhat noticeable as an at- 
tempt to base on quasi-scientific principles 
the weather forecasts of the alleged Ban- 
bury shepherd (Notes and Queries, 1st ser. 
vii. 373). 

To the first ‘Biographia Britannica,’ the 
issue of which in weekly numbers began in 
1745, Campbell’s contributions, signed K. and 
X., were copious, continuous, and varied, 
but they ceased with the publication of vol. 
iv. Among them were biographies of mem- 
bers of noble British families. John, the fifth 
Earl of Orrery, thanked him ‘ in the name of 
the Boyles for the honour he had donetothem,’ 
and Horace Walpole assigns as a reason for 
not pe tie the characters of the Camp- 
bells in his ‘Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors’ (edition of 1806, v. 103), that the 
task had been ‘ so fully performed by one who 
bears the honour of their name, and who it 
is no compliment to say is one of the ablest 
and most beautiful writers of his country.’ 
Campbell’s patriotic feeling and highland 
origin prompted him to-write ‘A Full and 
Particular Description of the Highlands of 
Scotland, its Situation and Produce, the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Natives,’ &e. (1752). 
It contained a highly-coloured account of the 
virtues of the highlanders and of the resources 
of the highlands, with a protest against Eng- 
lish ignorance of both. 

In 1750 had appeared, mainly reprinted 
from a periodical, ‘The Museum,’ ‘ The Politi- 
cal State of Europe,’ which went through six 
editions in his lifetime, and procured him a 
continentalreputation. It consisted of sum- 
maries of the history of the most prominent 
European states, with remarks on their inter- 
national relations, and on the policy of their 
rulers and governments, sometimes display- 
ing considerable acumen. In 1754 the uni- 
versity of Glasgow conferred on him the 
degree of LL.D, After the peace of Paris, 
1762, he wrote, at Lord Bute’s request, a 
‘Description and History of the new Sugar 
Islands in the West Indies,’ in order to show 
the value of those which had been ceded by 
the French at the close of the war. In March 
1765 he was appointed his majesty’s agent 
for the province of Georgia, and held the office 
until his death. In 1774 appeared his last 
work, one on which he had expended years 
of labour, ‘A Political Survey of Great 
Britain, being a series of reflections on the 
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situation, lands, inhabitants, revenues, colo- phy, 


nies, and commerce of the island,’ &c., 2 vols. 
quarto, London, 1774. The work is specially 
remarkable for its affluence of practical sug- 
gestion. It teems with projects for the con- 
struction of harbours, the opening up of new 
communications by road and canal, and the 
introduction of new industries. Campbell 
even proposed that the state should buy up 
all the waste lands of the country and de- 
velope their latent resources, arable and pas- 
toral. The ‘ Political Survey’ excited some 
attention, but as a publishing speculation of 
the author it does not seem to have been very 
successful. So many years had been spent in 
its preparation that numbers of the original 
subscribers were dead before it appeared. Dr. 
Johnson believed that Campbell’s disappoint- 
ment on account of the indifferent success of 
the work killed him (Boswe11, Life, p. 484). 
He died on 28 Dec. 1775, having received in 
the preceding year from the Empress Catherine 
of Russia a present of her portrait. The me- 
moir of Campbell in Kippis’s ‘ Biographia 
Britannica’ gives an ample list of the many 
writings acknowledged by and ascribed to 
him. The library of the British Museum is 
without several of them. Among these is 
one published in 1751, which professes to 
give a ‘full and particular description’ of the 
‘character’ of Frederick, prince of Wales, from 
his juvenile years until his death. 

A man of untiring industry and consider- 
able accomplishment, Campbell is described 
as gentle in manner and of kindly disposition. 
‘There are several interesting references to him 
in Boswell’s‘ Life of Johnson,’ to both of whom 
he was known personally, Johnson being in 
the habit of going to the literary gatherings 
on Sunday evenings at Campbell’s house in 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury, until ‘TI began,’ 
he said, ‘ to consider that the shoals of Scotch- 
men who flocked about him might probably 
say, when anything of mine was well done, 
“ Ay, ay, he has learnt this of CAWMELL.” 
Campbell is a good man, a pious man.’ 
Johnson said of him on the same occasion : 
‘I am afraid he has not been in the inside of 
achurch for many years; but he never passes 
a church without pulling off his hat. This 
shows that he has good principles,’ Camp- 
bell told Boswell that he once drank thirteen 
bottles of port at a sitting. According to 
Boswell, Johnson spoke of Campbell to Jo- 
seph Warton as ‘the richest author that ever 

azed the common of literature.’ There is 
nothing extravagant in the terms for which, 
according to the agreement preserved in the 
Egerton MSS. 738-40, he contracted to write 
for Dodsley the publisher, prefixing his name 
to the work, a quarto volume on the geogra- 
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natural history, and antiquities of Eng- 
land, at the rate of two guineas per sheet. 
[Campbell’s Writings; Memoir in Biographia 
Britannica (Kippis); authorities cited.] 
EF 


CAMPBELL, JOHN, third Earu or 
BReEADALBANE (1696-1782), was the son of 
John, second earl (1662-1752), generally 
known by the nickname of ‘Old Rag,’ and 
noted for his extraordinary eccentricities 
(note by Sir Watrer Scorr in the Sinclair 
Memoirs, p. 185). His mother was Hen- 
rietta, second daughter of Sir Edward Vil- 
liers, knight, sister of the first earl of Jersey, 
and Elizabeth, countess of Orkney, mistress 
of King William III. He was born in 
1696, and educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he manifested considerable talents 
and zeal for study. In 1718 he was ap- 
poimted envoy extraordinary and minister 

lenipotentiary to the court of Denmark. 

ie was invested with the order of the Bath 
at its revival in 1725. In December 1731 
he was appointed ambassador to Russia. In 
1727 and 1734 he was chosen to represent 
the borough of Saltash in parliament, and in 
1741 he became member for Orford. He gave 
his support to Sir Robert Walpole’s adminis- 
tration, and in May 1741 his abilities were 
recognised by his appointment to be one of 
the lords of the admiralty, an office which he 
held tillthe dissolution of Walpole’s adminis- 
tration, 19 March 1742. In 1745 he was 
nominated master of his majesty’s jewel office. 
Having in January 1752 succeeded his father 
as earl of Breadalbane, he was in the follow- 
ing July chosen a representative peer for 
Scotland, and sat 1752-68 and again 1774- 


11780. On 29 Jan. 1756 he was created D.C.L. 


of Oxford. In 1756 he was appointed lord 
chief justice in eyre of royal forests south of 
the Trent, and he held that office till October 
1765. He was appointed vice-admiral of 


‘Scotland 26 Oct.1776. He died at Holyrood 


House 26 Jan. 1782. He married, first, in 
1721, Lady Arabella Grey, eldest daughter 
and coheiress of Henry, duke of Kent, K.G., 
by whom he had a son, Henry, who died in 
infancy, and a daughter, Jemima, who mar- 
ried Philip, second earl of Hardwicke. His 
first wife dying in 1727, Breadalbane mar- 
ried, 23 Jan. 1730, Arabella, third daugh- 
ter and heiress of John Pershall, by whom 
he had two sons, George, who died in his 
twelfth year, and John, lord Glenurchy, who 
married Willielma, second and posthumous 
daughter and coheiress of William Maxwell 
of Preston [see CAMPBELL, WILLIELMA], and 
had a son who died in infancy. Lord Glen- 
urchy died in the lifetime of his father in 
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1771, and the male line having thus become 
extinct, the peerage and estates passed to 
the Campbells of Carwhin. 


[Douglas’s Peerage, i. 240.] Abo 10 dsp 


CAMPBELL, JOHN, fourth Earn or 
Lovupoun (1705-1782), military commander, 
only son of Hugh, third earl of Loudoun 
[q.v.], and Lady Margaret Dalrymple, only 
daughter of the first earl of Stair, was born 
on 5 May 1705. He succeeded his father 
in 1781, and from 1784 till his death was a 
representative pest of Scotland. He entered 
the army in 1727, was appointed governor 
of Stirling Castle in April 1741, and became 
aide-de-camp to the king in July 1743. 
On the outbreak of the rebellion in 1745 he 
raised a regiment of highlanders (the 54th) 
on behalf of the government, of which he 
was colonel; and joining Sir John Cope, he 
acted with him as adjutant-general. After 
the battle of Preston, where almost the whole 
of his regiment was killed, he went north in 
the Saltash sloop of war, with arms, ammuni- 
tion, and money, arriving at Inverness on 
14 Oct. Within six weeks he had raised 
over two thousand men, and shortly after- 
wards relieved Fort Augustus, blockaded by 
the Frasers under the Master of Lovat. He 
then returned to Inverness, and marched to 
Castle Downie, the seat of Lord Lovat, 
whom he brought to Inverness as a hostage 
till the arms of the clan Fraser should be 
delivered up. Lord Lovat, however, made 
his escape during the night. In February 
1746 Loudoun formed the design of sur- 
prising Prince Charles at Moy Castle, the 
seat of the Mackintoshes. The rebels, how- 
ever, took possession of Inverness, and on 
their receiving large reinforcements Loudoun 
marched into Sutherlandshire, and, retreat- 
ing to the sea-coast, embarked with eight 
hundred men for the Isle of Skye. From 
1749, when his old regiment, the 54th, was 
disbanded, he held till 1770 the colonelcy of 
the 30th foot. From 1755 to 1757 he was 
also colonel-in-chief 60th foot (rifles). On 
17 Feb. 1756 Loudoun was appointed cap- 
tain-general and governor-in-chief of the 
province of Virginia, and on 20 March com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces in 
America. He arrived at New York on 
23 July, and assumed command of the forces 
assembled in Albany, Affairs were in great 
confusion, and the home authorities were 
slow. The French had made themselves 
masters of Forts Oswego and Ontario. To 
conceal his plans for a siege of Louisburg, 
Loudoun, on 3 Jan. 1757, laid an embargo 
on all outward-bound ships, a measure which 
was reprobated both in America and Eng- 
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land. Afterwards, when he had collected a 
force deemed amply sufficient, he wasted his 
time at Halifax, apparently unable to decide 
on a definite course of action, and was there- 
fore recalled to England, General Amherst 
[q. v-] being named his successor. It was 
said of him by a Philadelphian that he ‘ was 
like Saint George upon the signposts, always 
on horseback but never advancing.’ On the 
declaration of war with Spain in 1762, he 
was appointed second in command, under 
Lord Tyrawley, of the British troops sent to 
Portugal. He was colonel 3rd foot guards 
1770 till death, and governor of Stirling and 
of Edinburgh (1763 till death). He died at 
Loudoun Castle on 27 April 1782. He was 
unmarried, and the title passed to his cousin, 
James Mure Campbell, only son of Sir James 
Campbell of Lawers (1667-1745) [q. v.], 
third and youngest son of the second earl of 
Loudoun. The fourth earl improved the 
grounds round Loudoun Castle, Ayrshire, 
and sent home a large number of trees from 
foreign countries. He more especially de- 
voted his attention to willows. 

[Douglas’s Peerage, ii. 151-3; Hill Burton’s 
Hist. of Scotland; Mahon’s Hist. of England; 
Bancroft’s United States. ] Ay. oe He 

CAMPBELL, JOHN (1753-1784), lieu- 
tenant-colonel, the defender of Mangalore, 
second son of John Campbell of Stonefield, 
lord Stonefield, a lord of session and of 
justiciary in Scotland, by Lady Grace Stuart, 
sister of John, earl of Bute, the favourite 
of George III, was born at Levenside House, 
near Dumbarton, on 7 Dec. 1753. He en- 
tered the army as an ensign in the 37th 
regiment on 25 June 1771, and was pro- 
moted lieutenant into the 7th fusiliers on 
9 May 1774. He was at once ordered to 
America, where he served in the war of 
independence, and was soon taken prisoner, 
but exchanged and promoted captain into 
the 71st regiment, or Fraser's Highlanders, 
on 2 Dec. 1775. He continued to serve in 
America, and was promoted major into the 
74th Highlanderson30Dec.1777. In1780he 
returned to England, and inthefollowing year 
exchanged into the 100th regiment, or Sea- 
forth Highlanders, in command of which 
regiment, 1,000 strong, he landed at Bom- 
bay on 26 Jan. 1782. After leaving England 
his exchange had been effected into the 42nd 
Highlanders, or Black Watch; and on hear- 
ing the news he proceeded to Calicut and 
assumed the command of the second batta- 
lion there in time to co-operate in the second 
war against Hyder Ali. The British forces 
on the Malabar coast were at first success- 
ful: Bednore was occupied, and the fort at 
Annantpore stormed by the 42nd under the 
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command of Campbell. But the gross mis- 
conduct of Brigadier-general Mathews, who 
commanded in chief, prevented the British 
from taking any advantage of these successes. 
Hyder Ali was able to defeat the English 
armies on his eastern frontier, and to capture 
the division of Colonel William Baillie [q.v.]; 
while Tippoo Sultan, his son, cut off and de- 
stroyed the various British detachments which 
had been carelessly left about by General Ma- 
thews on the Malabar coast, and drove the 
remnant of the army there into Mangalore. 
General Mathews was recalled to answer for 
his conduct, and Colonel Norman Macleod 
went sick to Bombay, so that the command 
of the small garrison devolved on Campbell, 
who had been promoted lieutenant-colonel on 
7¥Feb.1781. The siege of Mangalore was one 
of the most protracted, and its defence one 
of the most famous, in the history of the 
eighteenth century. Tippoo Sultan, who was 
accompanied by several experienced French 
officers, regularly invested the place on 
19 May 1783. The defence lasted, with the 
most terrible privations and continual hard 
fighting, until 23 Jan. 1784, when Campbell 
surrendered with all the honours of war, and 
on the condition that the small remnant of 
his garrison, 856 men, should be allowed to 
proceed to Bombay. The defence of Man- 
galore was justly praised in every quarter, 
and formed the only bright spot in the disas- 
trous war against Hyder Ali. Campbell 
was quite prostrated by his exertions. He 
left his army on 9 Feb., and died at Bombay 
on 23 Feb. 1784. 


[Memoir of the Life and Character of the late 
Lieutenant-colonel John Campbell, Major 2nd 
Battalion 42nd Highlanders, by a Retired Officer, 
who served under him in the attack on Annant- 
pore and the defence of Mangalore, Edinburgh, 
1836 (by Captain J. Spens, who wrote a short 
notice of him for Chambers’s Dictionary of 
Eminent and Distinguished Scotsmen).] 
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CAMPBELL, JOHN (1720?-1790), 
vice-admiral, the son of John Campbell 
(d. 1783), minister of Kirkbean in Kirkcud- 
brightshire, was born in that parish about, but 
probably before, the year 1720. At an early 
age he was bound apprentice to the master of 
a coasting vessel, and is said to have entered 
the navy by offering himself in exchange for 
the mate of this vessel, who had been pressed. 
After serving three years in the Blenheim, 
Torbay, and Russell, he was, in 1740, ap- 
pointed to the Centurion, and sailed in her 
round the world with Commodore Anson, as 
midshipman, master’s mate, and master. On 


his return home he passed the examination for 
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lieutenant, and his certificate, dated 8 Jan. 
1744-5, says that he ‘appears to be more 
than twenty-four years of age.” Through 
Anson’s interest he was very shortly after- 
wards made a lieutenant, then commander, 
and was advanced to post rank on 23 Noy. 
1747, and appointed to the Bellona frigate, 
which he commanded with some success till 
the peace. He afterwards commanded the 
Mermaid, in 1755 the Prince of 90 guns, 
and in 1757 the Essex of 64 guns, in the 
fleet in the Bay of Biscay, under Sir Edward 
Hawke. Inthe following year he was second 
captain of the Royal George, when Lord 
Anson took command of the fleet off Brest, 
Sir Peircy Brett, his old shipmate in the 
Centurion, being first captain. He after- 
wards returned to the Essex, which he com- 
manded in the long blockade of Brest by 
Sir Edward Hawke, through the summer 
and autumn of 1759; but when, in Novem- 
ber, Hawke moved his flag into the Royal 
George, Campbell was appointed his flag- 
captain, and served in that capacity in the 
decisive battle of Quiberon Bay, 20 Noy. 
1759. Campbell was sent home with the 
despatches, and was taken by Anson to be 
presented tothe king. According to the re- 
ceived story, Anson told him on the way 
that the king would knight him if he wished. 
‘Troth, my lord,’ answered Campbell, ‘I ken 
nae use that will be to me.’ ‘ But,’ said An- 
son, ‘your lady may like it.’ ‘ Aweel,’ replied 
Campbell, ‘his majesty may knight her if he 
pleases.’ He was in fact not knighted. 

In 1760 he was appointed to the Dorset- 
shire of 70 guns, which he commanded, on 
the home station or in the Mediterranean, 
till the peace. He was then appointed to 
the Mary yacht, and moved in 1770 to the 
Royal Charlotte, in which he remained till 
promoted to his flag, 23 Jan. 1778. In the 
following spring he was chosen by Admiral 
Keppel as first captain of the Victory, or 
what is now known as captain of the fleet. 
He held that office through the rest of the 
year, and had thus a very important share 
in the conduct of the fleet on 27 July, as 
well as on the previous days [see KEPPEL, 
Aveustus, VISCOUNT; PALLISER, SIR Huen]. 
His loyalty to Keppel, and the rancour 
which the subsequent courts-martial ex- 
cited, effectually prevented his having any 
further employment as long as Lord Sand- 
wich was in office, though he attained, in 
course of seniority, the rank of vice-admiral 
on 19 March 1779. In April 1782, when 
his friend Keppel was installed as first lord 
of the admiralty, Campbell was appointed 
governor of Newfoundland and commander- 
in-chief on that station. He held this office 
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for four years, and ended his service in 1786. 
He died in London on 16 Dee. 1790. 

The writer of the notice in the ‘Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, who seems to have been 
familiarly acquainted with him, has given 
us the following portraiture: ‘ He preserved 
his original simplicity of manners till his 
death, notwithstanding he lived among and 
mixed with the first people in the kingdom; 
but he had withal a dry sarcastic mode of 
expression as well as manner, which ap- 
proached so near to that in which Mr. 
Macklin played the character of Sir Archy 
McSarcasm, that I have often thought that ex- 
cellent actor must have seen and copied him.’ 


[Gent. Mag. 1791, lxi. i. 100; Charnock’s 
memoir (Biog. Navalis, vi. 34) is little more than 
a repetition of that in the Gent. Mag. ; Beatson’s 
Nay. and Mil. Memoirs.] J.KL 


CAMPBELL, JOHN (1766-1840), phil- 
anthropist and traveller, was born at Hdin- 
burgh and educated at the high school, 
where he was a classfellow of Sir Walter 
Scott. From an early period of life he 
showed very deep religious convictions. 
Though engaged in business, he threw him- 
self with great ardour into works of chris- 
tian philanthropy, and led the way in many 
undertakings that have since attained re- 
markable dimensions. He became in 1793 
one of the founders of the Religious Tract 
Society of Scotland, six years before the Lon- 
don society was formed. The Scotch society 
still exists, but on a wider basis, employing 
about two hundred colporteurs for the circu- 
lation and sale of religious and useful litera- 
ture in Scotland and part of England. He 
was one of the founders of Sunday schools, 
sometimes itinerating over the country in 
order to promote them, and with such suc- 
cess that on one occasion he and his friend 
Mr. J. A. Haldane made arrangements in 
one week for the establishment of not less 
than sixty. Lay preaching in neglected vil- 
lages and hamlets was another mode of 
activity in which he took part. He was 
one of the first to show compassion practi- 
cally for fallen women, being among the 
originators of the Magdalene Society of Kdin- 
burgh, and a similar society in Glasgow. 
The condition of slaves excited his profound 
interest ; and through the liberality of Mr. 
Haldane he made arrangements for bringing 
to this country and educating thirty or forty 
African children, who were to be sent back 
to their own country. In furtherance of 
this object he corresponded with his friend 
Mr. Zachary Macaulay, then at Sierra Leone, 
with whose family he was on intimate terms; 
but after the first batch of children were 
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brought to this country, the arrangement 
was changed and they were kept in London. 
In 1802 Campbe"l became minister of Kings- 
land independent chapel in London, and 
there, among other labours of love, belped to 
found the Bible Society. Occasionally he 
still continued his peripatetic work in Scot- 
land. Having always shown a profound 
interest in foreign missions, he was asked 
by the London Missionary Society to go to 
South Africa and inspect their missions there. 
He spent two years, 1812-14, inthis work, 
travelling upwards of two thousand miles in 
Africa, and a second time, 1819-21, he went 
out on the same mission. Few Englishmen 
at that time had performed such a feat, and 
on his return his appearances on missionary 
platforms in London and throughout the 
country were received with enthusiasm. He 
died 4 April 1840, at the age of 74. 

Besides some books of less mark, Camp- 
bell was the author of two works giving 
an account of his two African journeys, the 
first in one vol. 8vo, published in 1814, the 
second in two vols. 8vo, published in 1822. 
A little volume entitled ‘African Light’ 
was intended to elucidate passages of scrip- 
ture from what he had seen in travelling. 
For many years he was editor of a religious 
magazine entitled ‘The Youth’s Magazine.’ 
He had a large acquaintance and correspon- 
dence, including the Countess of Leven, the 
Rey. John Newton, Mr. Wilberforce, and 
others. His books were among those that 
exercised an influence on the mind of David 
Livingstone, and turned his thoughts to 
Africa. 

[Philip’s Life, Times, and Missionary Enter- 
prises of the Rev. John Campbell; Biographical 
Sketch of the author prefixed to second edition 
of African Light; Anderson's Scottish Nation, 
art. ‘John Campbell;’ recollections of personal 
friends. ] W. G. B. 


CAMPBELL, Sir JOHN (1807-1855), 
general, only son of Lieutenant-general Sir 
Archibald Campbell of Ava (1769-1843) 
q. v-], by Helen, daughter of John Mac- 

onald, of Garth, co. Perth, was born on 
14 April 1807. He entered the army as an 
ensign in the 38th regiment, which his father 
then commanded, in 1821, and joined it in 
India. He served as aide-de-camp to his 
father throughout the first Burmese war, and 
on 1 July 1824 he was promoted a lieutenant, 
without purchase, and in 1826 thanked by the 
governor-general in council for his services, 
On 11 July 1826 he was promoted to a com- 
pany and remained in Burmah in a civil 
capacity till 1829, when he returned to 
England and joined the depét of his regi- 
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ment. From 1831,to 1837 Campbell acted 
as aide-de-camp to his father when lieu- 
tenant-governor of New Brunswick, and in 
the latter year he purchased the majority 
of his regiment. In 1840 he purchased the 
lieutenant-colonelcy of the 88th, and com- 
manded it continuously in the Mediter- 
ranean, the West Indies, and Nova Scotia, 
until he was selected, as an ardent and suc- 
cessful regimental officer, for the command 
of a brigade in the expeditionary force in- 
tended for the East in 1854. In 1848 he 
had succeeded to the baronetcy, on 11 Noy. 
1851 he had been promoted colonel by 
brevet, and on 24 March 1854 he was posted 
to the command of the 2nd brigade of 
the 8rd division under Major-general Sir 
Richard England, with the rank of brigadier- 
general, With that command he was present 
at the battles of the Alma and Inkerman, 
and on 12 Dec. 1854 he was promoted major- 
general. After the battle of Inkerman as the 
senior brigadier-general with the army, he was 
posted to the temporary command of the 4th 
division. On 7 June 1855 he was superseded 
by Lieutenant-general Bentinck, and on hear- 
ing of the intended assault upon the Great 
Redan he volunteered to lead the detachments 
of the 4th division to the attack. On 18 June 
he displayed ‘a courage amounting to rash- 
ness,’ and after sending away his aides-de- 
camp, Captain Hume and Captain Snodgrass, 
the latter the son of the historian of his 
father’s war, he rushed out of the trenches 
with a few followers, and fell at once in the 
act of cheering on his men. Had hesurvived, 
Campbell would have been rewarded for his 
services in the winter, for in the ‘ Gazette’ 
of 5 July it was announced that he would have 
been made a K.C.B. He was buried on Cath- 
cart’s Hill. He married, 21 July 1841, Helen 
Margaret, daughter of Colonel John Crowe. 
His eldest son, Archibald Ava, became third 
baronet. 

[See Gent. Mag. and Colburn’s United Service 
Journal for August 1855; Nolan’s Illustrated 
History of the War in the East, 2 vols. 1855-7; 
and W.H. Russell’s British Expedition to the 
Crimea.] H. M. 8. 


CAMPBELL, JOHN, first Baron Camp- 
BELL (1779-1861), legal biographer, lord 
chief justice, and lord chancellor, traced his 
descent on his father’s side from Archibald, 
the second earl of Argyll [q. v.], who fell at 
Flodden, and through his mother, who was a 
Hallyburton, from Robert, duke of Albany, 
the regent of Scotland. As a Hallyburton 
he could thus claim a remote kinship with 
Sir Walter Scott. His father was the Rev. 
George Campbell, for more than fifty years 
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parish minister of Cupar in Fifeshire, a 
friend of Robertson and Blair, a popular 
preacher, and the writer of the article on 
Cupar in the old ‘Statistical Account of 
Scotland.’ There John Campbell was born 
on 15 Sept. 1779. With his elder brother, 
George, afterwards Sir George Campbell of 
Edenwood, he was educated at the Cupar 
grammar school, and in 1790, when he was 
only eleven years old, they went together to 
St. Andrews University. It was an early 
age even for a Scotch university, but the 
case was not unique, Dr. Chalmers, for in- 
stance, becoming a student at St. Andrews 
in 1791 before he was twelve years old 
(Hanna, Life of Chalmers, i. 9). At fifteen 
Campbell had finished the arts curriculum, 
though he did not take the degree of M.A. 
until some years afterwards, when he dis- 
covered that it would be of use to him in 
England. As a boy his health was weak, 
and he grew up an eager and miscellaneous 
reader with little love of games. Golf, of 
course, he played occasionally, but without 
any enthusiasm, though he considered it 
‘superior to the English cricket, which is 
too violent and gives no opportunity for con- 
versation.’ Being destined for the ministry, 
he entered St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, 
where he remained for three years, studying 
theology and Hebrew, writing exercise ser- 
mons, and looking forward to life in a parish 
kirk. Gradually, however, he became con- 
vinced that he would never be famous as a 
divine, and he eagerly accepted a tutorship 
in London. Thither he went in 1798, not 
yet abandoning thoughts of the church, but 
with the possibility of some more brilliant 
career dimly present to his mind. He held 
the post for nearly two years, employing his 
leisure time in casual literary work, writing 
a few of the historical passages in the 
‘Annual Register, and reviewing books 
and translating French newspapers for the 
‘Oracle.’ Towards the end of 1799 he wrung 
from his father an unwilling consent that 
he should exchange the church for the bar. 
‘T have little doubt,’ he wrote to his sister 
before the final decision, ‘that I myself 
should pass my days much more happily as 
a parish parson than as an eminent lawyer; 
but I think that when the path to wealth 
and fame is open for any man he is bound 
for his own sake, but much more for the 
sake of his friends, to enter it without hesi- 
tation, although it should be steep, rugged, 
and strewn with thorns. I declare to you 
most seriously that I have scarcely a doubt 
that I should rise at the Hnglish bar’—even 
to the chancellorship, he added with equal 
seriousness. He entered Lincoln’s Inn on 
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3 Nov. 1800, and maintained himself by 
reporting in the House of Commons and in 
the law courts for the ‘Morning Chronicle.’ 
The reporting was done without a know- 
ledge of shorthand, which he had no de- 
sire to learn, having convinced himself 
that by rewriting a speech from notes its 
spoken effect can be more truthfully repro- 
duced than by setting down the exact words. 
With his dramatic criticism he took great 
pains, ‘I not only read carefully,’ he said, 
all the pieces usually acted, but I made 
myself master of the history of our stage 
from Shakespeare downwards, and became 
fairly acquainted with French, German, and 
Spanish literature.’ For a year or two his 
time was fully occupied with this work, 
varied by the reading of law and by his 
experiences as an energetic volunteer during 
the Bonaparte scare. He did not give him- 
self up seriously to law till the beginning 
of 1804, when he entered the chambers of 
Tidd, the great special pleader. He remained 
with Tidd nearly three years, taking up 
rather the position of an assistant than of a 
pupil, and was called to the bar on 15 Noy. 
1806. From the first he started with a clear 
lead. He had by zealous work acquired 
more than a beginner’s knowledge of law; 
he had a wider store of experience, gathered 
from variety of occupation and miscellaneous 
reading, than most men of his years; and he 
had a sturdy faith in himself, which hardly 
ever drooped, and a firm belief in his own 
ultimate success. Immediately after his 
call he was engaged for several months in 
preparing the second edition of Watson’s 
‘Treatise on the Law of Partnership, which 
he seems to have in great part rewritten 
(published 1807 ; his name does not appear 
in the book). The ample leisure that was 
now forced upon him made him try a ven- 
ture of his own. In 1807 he began his 
reports of cases at nisi prius. ‘Although 
the judgment of the courts in banco,’ he says 
in his ‘Autobiography’ (i. 214), ‘had been 
regularly reported from the time of Edward II, 
with the exception of a few rulings of C. J. 
Holt and C. J. Lee to be found in Lord 
Raymond and Strange, nisi prius reporting 
was not attempted till the time of Lord 
Kenyon, when nisi prius cases were published 
by Peake and by Espinasse.’ The reports of 
Espinasse were very inaccurate, and as Peake, 
who was held in higher esteem, had almost 
given up the work by Campbell’s time, the 
field was practically unoccupied, while the 
period of the Napoleonic war, with novel 
commercial questions daily cropping up, was 
rich in legal interest. Gackeual reported 
Lord Ellenborough’s decisions with great 
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care and tact, revising them and publishing 
only such as he considered sound on authority 
and principle. ‘When I arrived, he said 
afterwards, ‘at the end of my fourth and 
last volume, I had a whole drawer full of 
‘bad Ellenborough law.”’ The reports ac- 
cordingly have since been treated as of high 
authority. ‘On all occasions,’ said Lord 
Cranworth, ‘I have found ... that they 
really do, in the fewest possible words, lay 
down the law, very often more distinctly 
and more accurately than it is to be found 
in many lengthened reports’ (Williams ». 
Bayley, Z. R. 1H. L. 218). An innovation 
which attracted attention, criticism, and a 
recognition of Campbell’s shrewdness, and 
which subsequent reporters have adopted, 
consisted in appending to the report of each 
case the names of the attorneys engaged in 
it, in order that any one who doubted the 
accuracy of a report might at once know 
where he could inspect the briefs in the 
case (see note to first case, i. 4). For some 
years Campbell’s life was that of a struggling 
barrister who had to make his own way, 
and whose chief advantages were his power 
of work and his alertness to push his way 
through every opening. His reputation, 
especially in matters of mercantile law, grew 
very rapidly. In his fourth year he made 
over 500/., and in his fifth double that sum. 
In 1816 his business had increased so greatly 
that he had to give up his reports. In 1819 
he was in a position to justify him in applying 
for a silk gown, though not till 1827, when 
Copley became chancellor, was the dignity 

anted to him. In 1821 he married Miss 

carlett, daughter of the future Lord A binger. 

His thoughts had already turned towards 
parliament, though he showed no great eager- 
ness to enter it. ‘It is amazing,’ he said, 
‘how little parliamentary distinction does 
for a man nowadays at the bar.’ He made 
his first attempt in 1826 at Stafford, a 
borough of singular corruption even in those 
corrupt days; and though unsuccessful, he 
proved so popular a candidate, that at the 
general election after George IV’s death his 
supporters invited him to stand again, and 
he was returned in time to take part in the 
reform debates. At no period in his life did 
he have politics much at heart, nor were his 
opinions very decided. He cast in his lot 
with the liberal party, and on the great 
questions of catholic emancipation, the re- 
peal of the Test Act, the suppression of 
slavery, and parliamentary reform he was 
on the side of freedom; but his strong con- 
servative instincts, and his comparatively 
slight interest in such matters, prevented him 
from taking a leading part. The advice which 
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he gave to his brother is a perfect summary 
of his opinions: ‘For God’s sake do not be- 
come radical.’ The Reform Bill of 1831 
astounded him at first. ‘I was prepared,’ 
he said, ‘to support any moderate measure, 
but this really is a revolution ipso facto.’ 
Upon consideration, however, he came to 
regard it as a safe and prudent reform, a re- 
storation of the constitution, not an innova- 
tion, and he voted for the second reading, 
which was thus carried by a majority of one. 
His real interest was inlaw reform. In 1828, 
as a consequence of Brougham’s famous 
speech, two commissions were appointed, one 
to inquire into common law procedure, the 
other to inquire into the law of real property 
‘and the various interests therein, and the 
methods and forms of alienating, conveying, 
and transferring the same, and of assuring 
the titles thereto,’ and to suggest means of 
improvement. Sugden having declined to 
serve, Campbell was put at the head of the 
Real Property Commission. He was the 
only common lawyer who sat on it, and 
hitherto he had not been familiar with the 
subject of inquiry; indeed, it was said at the 
time that there were not half a dozen men 
tn England who understood the law of real 
property. The general conclusion of the 
commission was that very few essential alte- 
rations were required; the law relating to 
the transfer of land was exceedingly defec- 
tive, but in other respects ‘the law of Eng- 
land, except in a few comparatively unim- 
portant particulars, appears to come almost 
as near to perfection as can be expected in 
any human institutions’ (1st Rep. p. 6). In 
the first report, which appeared in 1829, 
Campbell wrote the introduction and the 
section on prescription, and the statutes of 
limitation. Over the second report (1830), 
proposing a scheme for a general register of 
deeds and instruments relating to land, the 
third (1832) dealing with tenures, &c., and 
the fourth (1833) on amendments in the law 
of wills, he exercised only a general superin- 
tendence (Life, i. 457-9). The first speech 
which he delivered in parliament (1830) was 
in moving for leave to bring in a bill for the 
establishment of a general register of deeds 
affecting real property (reprinted, Speeches, p. 
430). The bill was introduced again in the fol- 
lowing session, but although a select com- 
mittee reported in favour of it, the opposition 
was so strong that it had to be abandoned. 
Twenty years later he succeeded in carrying a 
similar bill through the lords, but there it 
ended. The other recommendations of the com- 
mission had a better fortune. In 1833 Camp- 
bell, who had been made solicitor-general in 
the previous year, helped to carry through 
VOL. III. 
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several measures of such importance as to 
mark a distinct period in the history of the 
law of real property: the statutes of limita- 
tion (8 & 4 Wm. IV. cc. 27 and 42); the 
Fines and Recoveries Act (c. 74)—almost 
entirely the work of Mr. Brodie, the convey- 
ancer, and described by Sugden as ‘a mas- 
terly performance’ (Harus, Conveyancing, 
i. 155 n, and 216) ; an act to render freehold 
and copyhold estates assets for the pay- 
ment of simple contract debts (c. 104); the 
Dower Act (c. 105); and an act for the 
amendment of the law of inheritance (c. 106). 
Never had so clean a sweep been made of 
worn-out rules of law as was done by this 
group of statutes. ‘They quietly passed 
through both houses of parliament,’ says 
Campbell, ‘ without one single syllable being 
altered in any of them. This is the only 
way of legislating on such a subject. They 
had been drawn by the real property com- 
missioners, printed and extensively circu- 
lated, and repeatedly revised, with the ad- 
vantage of the observations of skilful men 
studying them in their closet. A mixed and 
numerous deliberative assembly is wholly 
unfit for such work’ (Life, 11.29). A further 
step on the lines of the commission was taken 
four years later in the Wills Amendment Act 
(1 Vict. c, 26), which placed real property 
and personal property in the same position 
as regards the formalities necessary for the 
validity of wills. Campbell became attorney- 
general in 1834, but he failed to be re-elected 
at Dudley, and remained for three months 
without a seat, finding refuge at last in Edin- 
burgh, where he was returned by a large ma- 
jority. It was in a speech to his new con- 
stituents that he characteristically described 
himself as ‘plain John Campbell,’ a happy 
designation which he has never lost. With 
two brief intervals of opposition, in 1834-5 
and in 1839, he remained attorney-general 
till 1841. He was felt at the time to be in- 
valuable to the whigs in parliament, as indeed 
the government testified by refusing to make 
him a judge, though he pressed his claims 
with a good deal of pertinacity (see Life of 
Brougham, iii. 341-53). Twice he asked in 
vain to be made master of the rolls, first on 
the death of Leach in 1834 (see correspon- 
dence in Life of Brougham, iii. 422-30), and 
next when Pepys became lord chancellor in 
1836. On the second occasion Campbell felt 
that his dignity was compromised, for though 
not an equity lawyer, he considered himself 
entitled to the office almost as a matter of 
right. He resolved to resign, and in fact 
carried his letter of resignation to Lord 
Melbourne; but he was induced to give way 
by a promise that in recognition of the value 
He 
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of his services his wife should be raised to 
the peerage. She was created Baroness 
Stratheden. In 1838 and in 1839, when 
vacancies occurred in the court of common 
pleas, he had still serious thoughts of accept- 
ing a puisne judgeship, but he was again 
dissuaded from abandoning the government. 
After the Real Property Acts, his chief legis- 
lative work during this period was the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, in the 
preparation of which he had a chief part, and 
which he carried through the House of Com- 
mons. He had much at heart the carrying 
of a measure for abolishing imprisonment for 
debt, except in certain cases of fraud, and for 

iving creditors greater powers over their 
debtor’ property, but he was only partially 
successful. An act of 18386 (1 & 2 Vict. 
c. 110) extended the remedies of judgment 
creditors, and abolished imprisonment for 
debt on mesne process; but imprisonment 
for ordinary debts after judgment was not 
done away with till 1869. Yet another 
abuse he swept away by the Prisoners’ Coun- 
sel Act (6 & 7 Wm. IV, ec. 114), which 
gave to a person charged with felony, or to 
his counsel, the same rights of addressing the 
jury on the merits of the case as if he were 
charged with treason or misdemeanor, and 
allowed all persons on trial to have copies of, 


and to inspect, depositions taken against | 


them, Strange to say, nearly all the judges 
were opposed to this change, Mr. j ustice 
Allan Park, in fact, threatening to resign if 
the bill were carried. Among the famous 
cases in which Campbell took part while he 
was at the head of the bar were the trial of 
Lord Melbourne in 1836, the second action 
of Stockdale v. Hansard in 1889, the trial of 
Frost the chartist in 1840, and the trial of 
Lord Cardigan in 1841 for wounding Cap- 
tain Tuckett in a duel. In 1842 he published 
a selection of his speeches delivered at the 
bar and in the House of Commons ; and with 
a lack of good feeling, for which he was very 
justly condemned, he included his defence of 

ord Melbourne. The only part of the 
volume that has any permanent value is his 
argument in Stockdale v. Hansard. He had 
devoted a great part of two long vacations 
to preparing it. ‘I had read everything,’ he 
says, ‘that had the smallest bearing on the 
subject, from the earliest year-book to the 
latest pamphlet—not confining myself to 
mere legal authorities, but diligently ex- 
amining historians, antiquaries, and general 
jurists, both English and foreign’ (see also 
Sumyer’s Life, ii. 18). He printed much 
in later years, but nothing that showed more 
careful labour than the full account which 
this speech contains of the history and the 
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reason of parliamentary privilege. The court, 
over which Lord Denman presided, decided 
against him (9 A. & E. 1; see Bradlaugh 
v. Gossett, L. R. 12 Q. B. D.271); and the ex- 
citement and the difficulties caused by their 
‘ill-considered and intemperate judgment,’ as 
Campbell unreasonably calls it in his ‘ Auto- 
biography,’ were ended only by the passing 
of an act to give summary protection to per- 
sons employed in the publication of parlia- 
mentary papers (3 Vict.c.9. See his Life, 
ch. xxili.; Speeches, p. 406; and Broom’s 
Constitutional Law, where the case is re- 
ported with a summary of Campbell’s argu- 
ment). Another elaborate argument was 
delivered by him in the great Sergeant’s case, 
but he did not include it in his published 
speeches (see Mannine’s Sergeant's Case, 
p. 114. In Forsyru’s Cases and Opinions on 
Constitutional Law will be found a consider- 
able number of Campbell’s opinions written 
while he was a law officer). 

In 1841, when the dissolution was re- 
solved on which ended in the fall of the 
whigs, it was felt that Campbell’s services 
should receive recognition. Pressure was 
brought to bear on Lord Plunket, the Irish 
lord chancellor, to induce him to resign, 
which he did unwillingly, protesting against 
the arrangement, and Campbell was ap- 
pointed and raised to the peerage. As the 
appointment was so unpopular in Dublin, 
and as it had been freely called a job, he 
publicly declared that he would forego the 
usual pension of 4,000/. a year which at- 
tached to the Irish chancellorship. "When 
the subject had been first mooted, he ap- 
pears to have thought that Lord Plunket’s 
consent had been obtained, and when he 
learned the real state of matters, the delay 
had put in danger his Edinburgh seat. His 
own account of the transaction shows that 
he himself saw nothing discreditable in the 
part which he played. He held the office 
only for six weeks, and sat in court only a 
few days. His lack of experience as an 
equity lawyer did not prevent him from 
forming large schemes for the reform of 
equity procedure, which he sketched out in 
an address to the Irish bar (Speeches, p. 516) ; 
but they were cut short by the resignation of 
the Melbourne ministry, and he was replaced 
in the chancellorship by Sugden (Life of 
Plunket, ii. 329; O'FLanacan, Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors of Ireland, ii. 595). 

_ He returned to England, and, according to 
his bargain, without a pension. Judicial busi- 
ness in the House of Lords (where he took 
part in the O’Connell case) and on the judi- 
cial committee of the privy council left him 
plenty of leisure, which his ambitious indus- 
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try speedily found means of turning to ac- 
count. He published his speeches ; he wrote 
his autobiography (completed at various 
times in later years); and in his sixty-third 
year he set himself to write the lives of the 
chancellors from the earliest times down- 
wards. The difficulty and magnitude of the 
task discouraged him at first, and for a time 
he abandoned it ; but he returned to it with 
such vigour, that in one year and ten months 
he had in print the first three volumes, down 
to the revolution of 1688. ‘ Assuming it,’ he 
wrote afterwards with no misgivings, ‘ to be 
a “standard work,” as it is at present denomi- 
nated, I doubt whether any other of the same 
bulk was ever finished off more rapidly.’ The 
first series of ‘ Lives’ appeared in 1845, the 
second (to Lord Thurlow’s death) in 1846, 
and the third (to Lord Eldon’s death) in 
1847. The work had great success. Within 
a month a second edition of the first series 
was called for, and 2,050 copies of the second 
series were sold on the day of publication. 
The literary honours which were showered 
upon him inspired him to seek another sub- 
ject. His ambition was ‘to produce a speci- 
men of just historical composition.’ He 
thought, it seems, of writing the ‘ History of 
the Long Parliament,’ but eventually decided 
to continue working on his old field. His 
first intention was to take up the Irish 
chancellors. He was afraid, however, that 
in spite of some interesting names, ‘as a body 
they would appear very dull,’so he determined 
to postpone them till he had completed the 
‘ Lives of the Chief Justices.’ orking as 
rapidly asever, by 1849 he had brought down 
his narrative to the death of Lord Mans- 
field, and published the first two volumes. 
The third volume, containing the lives of 
Kenyon, Ellenborough, and Tenterden, ap- 
peared in 1857. 

The merits of his ‘Lives’ are very con- 
siderable. They are eminently readable. 
The style is lively, though rough, careless, 
and incorrect; every incident is presented 
effectively ; they are full of good stories, and 
they contain a great deal of information 
about the history of law and lawyers which 
is not easily to be found elsewhere. The 
later volumes, moreover, both of the ‘Chan- 
cellors’ and the ‘Chief Justices,’ have the 
freshness and interest of personal memoirs. 
For all these qualities Campbell has re- 
ceived due and sufficient recognition. Nor 
has time worn away the merits of his books; 
they still find many readers, and there is 
little probability that they will be displaced 
by anything more entertaining written on 
the same subject. None the less are they 
among the most censurable publications in 
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our literature. ‘As an historical produc- 
tion,’ says a careful critic, speaking of the 
‘Chancellors,’ ‘the whole work is wanting 
in a due sense of the obligations imposed 
by such a task, is disfigured by unblushing 
plagiarisms, and, as the writer approaches 
his own times, by much unscrupulous mis- 
representation’ (GARDINER and MULLINGER, 
Introd. to English History, p. 229). This 
judgment is not too severe. The tone of 
laborious research which pervades every 
volume is delusive. No writer ever owed 
so much to the labours of others who ac- 
knowledged so little (for some examples of 
his method see ‘ Law Magazine,’ xxxv. 119), 
Literary morality in its other form, the love 
of historical truth and accuracy, he hardly 
understood. No one who has ever followed 
him to the sources of his information will 
trust him more; for not only was he too 
hurried and careless to sift such evidence as 
he gathered, but even plain statements of 
fact are perverted, and his authorities are 
constantly misquoted (see CHRISTIE’s Shaftes- 
bury Papers, containing a ‘minute dissec- 
tion’ of the first chapter of Campbell’s life of 
Shaftesbury ; G. T. Kunyon’s Life of Lord 
Kenyon, written because Lord Campbell’s 
life of Kenyon was unsatisfactory; For- 
sYTH’s Essays, 127-182; Puxuine’s Order of 
the Coif). 

The concluding volume of the ‘ Chancel- 
lors,’ published after his death, and contain- 
ing the lives of Lyndhurst and Brougham, 
is even more lamentable, and has done more 
than anything else to lower the reputation 
of Campbell. Lyndhurst’s prediction came 
true. ‘I predict,’ so he is reported to have 
said to Brougham, with reference to a judi- 
cial appointment of which Campbell was dis- 
appointed, ‘that he will take his revenge on 
you by describing you with all the gall of 
his nature. He will write of you, and perhaps 
of me too, with envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness, for such is his nature’ 
(Life of Brougham, iii. 435. The conversa- 
tion, which is said to have taken place in 
1835, is obviously misreported, for there is a 
reference in it to the ‘ Lives of the Chancel- 
lors’ and to Wetherell’s remark that they 
had added a new sting to death; but if the 
prediction was not Lyndhurst’s it was 
Brougham’s). The book is a marvel of in- 
accuracy and misrepresentation, and, if not 
written with actual malice, it exhibits a dis- 
creditable absence of generosity and good 
feeling. The only possible excuse for such 
a workis onesuggested by Lyndhurst himself, 
that Campbell was not always aware of the 
effect of the expressions which he used ; ‘he 
has been so accustomed to relate degrading 
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anecdotes of his predecessors in office, that 
I am afraid his feelings upon these subjects 
have become somewhat blunted’ (Hansard, 
13 July 1857). No sooner had it appeared 
than Lord St. Leonards, who incidentally 
suffered from the biographer’s inaccuracy, 
published an indignant pamphlet in his own 
defence, ‘Misrepresentations in Campbell’s 
Lives of Lyndhurst and Brougham, corrected 
by St. Leonards.’ Brougham’s story, as told 
by himself, has since been published (1871) ; 
and the life of Lyndhurst has been rewritten 
by Sir Theodore Martin (1883) (see also 
2nd edition of SipnEY GrBson’s Memoir of 
Lord Lyndhurst). 

In 1846, when the whigs returned, Camp- 
bell had hopes of being restored to the Irish 
chancellorship; but in deference to Irish 
feeling it was decided that the office should 
be held, as it has ever since been held, by 
an Irishman, and Campbell was made in- 
stead chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
with a seat in the cabinet. He had mean- 
while been playing a leading part in the 
House of Lords. ‘Edinburgh,’ said Brougham, 
with his usual exaggeration, ‘is now cele- 
brated for having given us the two greatest 
bores that have ever yet been known in Lon- 
don, for Jack Campbell in the House of 
Lords is just what ‘Tom Macaulay is in pri- 
vate society.’ He had certainly very little 
oratorical fervour, and, as one may judge 
from ‘ Hansard,’ he was often tedious; but the 
opinions of aman so shrewd and experienced 
always commanded attention. The passing 
of several important measures during this 
period was greatly owing to his exertions, 
the most important of them being the Copy- 
right Act of 1842 (5 & 6 Vict. c. 45); the 
Libel Act of 1843 (6 &7 Vict. c. 96), known 
as Lord Campbell’s Act, and drafted by him- 
self with the assistance of Starkie, the well- 
known text writer on the law of libel and 
slander; and an act of 1846 (9 & 10 Vict. 
c. 93), also known as Lord Campbell’s Act, 
which did away with the rule that where a 
person was killed by the wrongful act, neglect 
or default of another, no action for damages 
could be brought by his representatives. Lord 
Denman’s health breaking down in 1849, 
Campbell received assurances that he would 
be made chief justice, and he applied himself 
to the study of the recent changes in legal pro- 
cedure. Much delay occurred; Denman, re- 
senting several uncomplimentary references 
to himselfin Campbell's‘ Lives, was unwilling 
to resign in his favour (ARNOULD, Life of Den- 
man, i. 288); and it was not till March 1850 
that the appointment was actually made. His 
judicial labours mainly filled up his subse- 
quent life; but he still took a share in legal 
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debates and in legislation. In 1851 he suc- 
ceeded at length in passing the Registration 
Bill through the lords, a measure which, he 
says in his journal, ‘ought to immortalise me, 
but it came to griefinthe commons. He eet 
in the opposition to the Wensleydale life 
peerage, preparing himself for the debate as 
usual by reading ‘all that had been written 
on the subject.’ He presided over the com- 
mittee to inquire into the question of divorce, 
and saw their recommendations carried into 
effect by the Divorce and Matrimonial Act 
of 1857. And he left yet another Lord 
Campbell’s Act on the statute-book, the Ob- 
scene Publications Act of 1857 (20 & 21 
Vict. c. 83). His literary schemes had to be 
abandoned; but he spent the autumn of 
1858 at Hartrigge, an estate in Roxburgh- 
shire, which he had purchased some years 
before, in reading through Shakespeare to see 
‘whether the bard of Avon, before he left 
Stratford, had not been an attorney’s clerk.’ 
The pamphlet in which he discusses the 
question (published in the form of a letter 
to J. Payne Collier) convinced Macaulay 
that Shakespeare had some legal training, 
Campbell himself inclining to the same 
belief, though he declined to give a decided 
opinion. 

Lord Campbell the judge is a more pleas- 
ing figure than Lord Campbell the author. 
He had his failings, it would seem, even on 
the bench, showing, for example, somewhat 
too openly an unworthy love of applause. 
But he did not debase his talents by hurried 
work. He was ambitious to leave behind 
him the reputation of a sound lawyer, and 
by aid of his wide knowledge, his long ex- 
perience, his untiring industry, and his na- 
tural strength of intellect, he succeeded. 
Though changes in procedure have rendered 
obsolete many of the cases in which he took 
part, there remains a solid body of law con- 
nected with his name. His decisions, some 
of them in ‘leading cases’ (such as Hum- 
phries v. Brogden), are constantly cited, and 
his opinion still carries weight. For his 
House of Lords cases see Cl. & F. from 
vol. viii.; and his privy council cases, Moore 
from vol. ili.; his civil cases as chief justice 
are reported in 1-9 E.& B, E.B.& E.,1& 
2 E. & E., and 12-18 Q. B.; his criminal cases 
in 3-8 Cox, and in Bell’s, Dearsly’s, and 
Dearsly and Bell’s Crown Cases. Among his 
causes célébres were Achilli’s action against 
Newman (1852), and the trials of Palmer 
(1856) and Bernard (1858). 

When the liberal party regained power in 
1859, great difficulty was experienced in de- 
ciding who should be chancellor. There 
were several rivals for the honour, each with 
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strong supporters; and, unable to decide be- 
tween their claims, Lord Palmerston gave 
the great seal to Campbell, acting, it is said, 
on the advice of Lord Lyndhurst (Martin, 
Life of Lyndhurst, 480). Campbell was now 
in his coe year, and no one, as he took 
pains to find out, had ever been appointed to, 
or had even held, the office at so advanced an 
age. About two years of life remained to 
him, which were marked by little that is note- 
worthy. He made a respectable equity judge, 
and prided himself on his rapid despatch of 
business; but his rather overbearing nature 
caused some friction with the other judges 
(see his remarks on V.-c. Page Wood in the 
case of Burch v. Bright, and the protests of 
the other vice-chancellors; Life of Lord Ha- 
therley, i. 88. His equity decisions are re- 
ported in De G.F. &J.) The chief political 
incident of the time was the outbreak of the 
American war, and it was by Campbell’s ad- 
vice that the government agreed to recognise 
the belligerent rights of the Southern states 
(RussELL, Recollections and Suggestions, 286). 
Had he lived a few weeks longer, his chan- 
cellorship would have been distinguished by 
the passing of the Criminal Law Consolidation 
Acts, in the preparation of which he had taken 
a great interest (see introduction to Greaves’s 
edition of theacts). He died on the night of 
22 June 1861, having satin court and attended 
a cabinet council during the day. 

Lord Campbell possessed in a supreme 
degree the art of getting on. ‘If Campbell,’ 
said Perry of the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ ‘ had 
engaged as an opera-dancer, I do not say he 
would have danced as well as Deshayes, but 
I feel confident he would have got a higher 
salary.’ He was fullofambition, andthough 
he did not lack public spirit, he judged most 
things by their bearing on his personal for- 
tunes. Perhaps nothing paints his mind 
more clearly than a phrase which he lets 
drop in a letter to his brother in recommend- 


ing the study of the best English classics ; | 


‘they bear reading very well,’ he writes, 


‘and you can always make them tell’ He 
had no false modesty, rather an exalted self- | 


confidence, which he concealed neither from 


himself nor from others; he had patience to | 


wait for his opportunities, yet he never let him- 
self be forgotten; and his enormous industry 
and power of getting rapidly through work 
ood him in stead of abilities of the highest 
kind. He fell far short of greatness, intel- 
lectual or moral. Not even as the term is 
applied to the great rivals of his later life, 
Brougham and Lyndhurst, can he be described 
asa man of genius. On its moral side his 
nature was lowered by ambition. His private 
life, indeed, was rich in fine traits. In no 
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man was the sense of family union more 
strong, and few have won for themselves 
and maintained through a busy life a deeper 
devotion and affection. His public career is 
less attractive. While his abilities compelled 
admiration, he did not in any high degree 
inspire feelings of enthusiasm or confidence. 
Some of his contemporaries have even repre- 
sented him as essentially ungrateful and un- 
generous. But thisis exaggeration. His were 
simply the defects of a man of pushing cha- 
racter, whose eagerness to succeed made it- 
self too plainly felt. But whatever difference 
of opinion there may be as to the spirit in 
which he served his country, there is none 
as to the value of the services themselves. 
As a legislator and a judge he left a name 
which can never be passed over when the 
history of our law is written. 

The following is a list of his works: 
1. ‘ Reports of Cases determined at Nisi Prius 
in the Courts of King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas, and on the Home Circuit,’ 4 vols. 
1809-16; vols. i. and ii. were reprinted in New 
York in 1810-11; vols. iii. and iv., with notes 
by Howe, in 1821. 2. ‘Letter to a Member 
of the present Parliament on the Articles 
of a Charge against Marquis Wellesley which 
have been laid before the House of Commons,’ 
1808 (see Wart’s Bibl. Brit.) 3, ‘Letter to 
the Right Hon. Lord Stanley on the Law 
of Church Rates,’ 1837; at least five editions 
were published during the year; reprinted 
in his ‘Speeches.’ It was written to show 
that the assent of the vestry was required 
before a valid church rate could be levied, 
and that no legal means existed of compelling 
the vestry to imposearate. 4. ‘Speeches of 
Lord Campbell at the Bar and in the House 
of Commons; with an address to the Irish 
Bar as Lord Chancellor of Ireland,’ 1842. 
5. ‘The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and 
Keepers of the Great Seal of England from 
the earliest times till the reign of King 
George IV.’ In 3 series, 7 vols., 1846-7 ; 
4th ed., 10 vols., 1856-7. The life of Lord 
Bacon was reprinted in Murray’s ‘ Railway 
Library.’ An American work has the fol- 
lowing title: ‘Atrocious Judges. Lives of 
Judges infamous as tools of tyrants and 
instruments of oppression. Compiled from 
the judicial biographies of John, Lord Camp- 
bell, Lord Chief Justice of England,’ with 
notes by R,. Hildrath, New York and Au- 
burn, 1856. 6. ‘The Lives of the Chief 
Justices of England from the Norman Con- 
quest till the death of Lord Mansfield,’ 3 vols. 
1849 and 1857. 7. ‘Shakespeare’s Legal 
Acquirements considered, in a Letter to J. 
Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A.,’ 1859. 8. ‘Lives 
of Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham,’ 
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1869 ; the eighth volume of the ‘Chancellors, 
uniform with first edition. The ‘Chancel- 
lors,’ the ‘Chief Justices,’ and the pamphlet 
on Shakespeare have appeared in American 


editions. 


[Life of Lord Campbell, consisting of a selec- | 


tion from his autobiography, diary, and letters, 
edited by his daughter, the Hon. Mrs, Hard- 
castle; Foss’s Judges; Law Magazine, August 


1853 and August 1861; Martin’s Life of Lord | 


Lyndhurst ; Brougham’s Lifeand Times; Bennet’s 
Biographical Sketches from the Note-books of a 
Law Reporter; Annual Register, 1861; Times, 
24 June 1861; Sol. Journ, 29 June 1861 ; Han- 
sard from 1830 onwards ; Lord Campbell’s works 
contain frequent references to passages in his own 
life.] Gabe 


CAMPBELL, JOHN, second Maravis 
oF BREADALBANE (1796-1862), known in his 
younger days as Lord Glenorchy, and, after 
his father’s elevation to the marquisate in 
1831, as Earl of Ormelie, was born at Dundee 
in 1796. He was son of John, fourth earl 
and first marquis of Breadalbane (1762-1834), 
by Mary, daughter of David Gavin. He re- 

resented Okehampton from 1820 to 1826. 

n 1882, after the passing of the Reform 
Bill, he contested the representation of the 
important county of Perth with Sir George 
Murray, and conducted the campaign with 
such spirit and ability that he carried the 
election by the large majority of nearly six 
hundred votes. In 1834, on the death of his 
father, he became a member of the House of 
Lords. He held the office of lord chamberlain 
from 1848 to 1852, and again from 1853 to 


1858. From 1840-2 he was lord rector of | 


the university of Glasgow. During the con- 
troversy between the church of Scotland and 
the civil courts Breadalbane was conspicuous 
for his earnest advocacy of the ‘non-intru- 
sion’ cause. In that connection he was by 
far the most outstanding man among the laity. 
Though not a great speaker he advocated the 
cause in the House of Lords, as well as in 
public meetings, and when the Free church 
was set up he cordially adhered to it, and was 
one of itsmostmunificent supporters. In 1840 
he led the opposition in the House of Lords 
to the Earl of Aberdeen’s bill on the church 
question, and, though defeated, contributed 
an important element towards the with- 
drawal of the bill by its author a short time 
subsequently. His character, abilities, and 
public spirit, as well as his position as one of 
the largest proprietors in Scotland, procured 
for him an unusual measure of respect in his 
native country. In 1842 the queen paid a 
visit to his seat, Taymouth Castle, one of the 
first she paid in Scotland. He was a warm 
supporter of the volunteer movement and in 
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1860, when her majesty held a grand review of 
the volunteer forces in Scotland, one of the 
most distinguished corps wasthe five hundred 
men from Breadalbane, headed by their noble 
chief. He died at Lausanne 8 Noy. 1862. 
He married in 1821 Eliza, eldest daughter of 
the late George Baillie of Jerviswood, and a 
descendant of the Robert Baillie [q. v.] who 
suffered at the cross of Edinburgh in 1684, 
and, as she believed, of John Knox himself. 
She died 28 Aug. 1861. Lord Breadalbane 
was K.T., F.S.A. Scot., and F.R.S. 

[Dod’s Peerage; Leaves from the Journal of 
Our Life in the Highlands, by her Majesty the 
Queen ; ‘In Memoriam ’—the Marquis of Brea- 
dalbane, by William Chalmers, D.D.; Carlyle’s 
Reminiscences, vol. i.; Disruption Worthies ; 
Buchanan’s Ten Years’ Conflict ; Witness news- 
paper, October 1862; Foster’s Scotch M.P.’s, 
60; Gent. Mag. 1862, pt. ii. 779.] W.G. B. 


CAMPBELL, Str JOHN (1780-1863), 
knight, major-general in the Portuguese ser- 
vice, son of William Campbell, commissioner 
of the navy board, by his wife, the daughter 
of Major Pitcairn, of the marines, who fell 
at Bunker’s Hill, was born at his father’s 
official residence in Chatham dockyard in 
1780, and was educated at Harrow School. 
In 1800 he obtained a cornetcy in the 7th 
light dragoons (hussars), in which he be- 
came lieutenant in 1801, and captain in 1806. 
He served as brigade-major on the staff of 
General Crauford’s force in South America 
in 1807, and was with his regiment in Spain 
in 1808, where he was present in the affairs 
at Sahagun and Benevente, under Lord Paget. 
Returning to Portugal on the cavalry staff 
in 1809, he was appointed to a lieutenant- 
colonelcy in the Portuguese cavalry, under 
Marshal Beresford, with which he served to 
the end of the war, frequently distinguishing 
himself by his talents and intrepidity. At 
the peace of 1814 he accepted an offer to 
remain in Portugal, and for the next six 
years was actively engaged in the organisa- 
tion of the Portuguese forces. In 1815 he 
was created a knight-bachelor in the United 
Kingdom. In 1816 he married Dofia Maria 
Brigida de Faria e Lacerda of Lisbon. In 
1820 he obtained the rank of major-general 
in the Portuguese army, and was colonel 
of the 4th cavalry, deputy quartermaster 
general, and K.T.S. When the agitation 
for a constitutional government commenced, 
he quitted the Portuguese service and re- 
turned to England, and having retained his 
rank of brevet lieutenant-colonel in the Bri- 
tish army, to which he had been advanced 
in 1812, he was appointed lieutenant-colonel 
75th foot, which rank he held from 1820 to 
1824, when he retired by the sale of his 
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commission. Though absent from Portugal, 
Campbell had kept up his relations with the 
absolute party in that country, and when 
Dom Miguel seized on the throne, he was 
summoned to his aid and invested with the 
rank of major-general. He worked as zea- 
lously for his patron ar did the late Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier for the opposing party of 
Dofia Maria de Gloria, but not with like 
success. His efforts to raise a naval force 
in the United Kingdom were defeated, al- 
though the opposite party had successfully 
evaded the provisions of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, and when he actually took the 
field against the constitutionalists at Oporto, 
he accomplished nothing worthy of his old 
reputation as a dashing cavalry officer. When 
Dom Miguel withdrew from the contest, 
Campbell returned to England and retired 
from public life. He lived quietly and almost 
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forgotten in London, where he married, in | 


1842, his second wife, Harriet Maria, widow 
of Major-general Sir Alexander Dickson, 


adjutant-general royal artillery. He died | 
at his residence in Charles Street, Berkeley | 


Square, on 19 Dec. 1863, in his eighty-fourth 
year. 


[Annual Army Lists ; Dod’s Knightage; Gent. 
Mag. 3rd ser. (xvi.), p. 389.] HMC: 


CAMPBELL, JOHN (1794-1867), minis- 
ter of the congregational church, was born 
in Forfar on 5 Oct. 1794. He was educated 
at the parochial school, after which he for 
some time followed the occupation of a black- 
smith. In 1818 he entered the university of 
St. Andrews, and after completing his uni- 
versity career at Glasgow, and attending the 
divinity hall of the congregational church, 
was ordained to a pastoral charge in Ayr- 
shire. Thence he was shortly removed to 
the charge of the Tabernacle, Moorfields, 
London, which, after a ministry of twenty 
years, he relinquished in order to devote 
himself wholly to literature. In 1844 he 
established the ‘Christian Witness’ and two 
years later the ‘Christian Penny Magazine.’ 
At the close of 1849 he started ‘The British 
Banner,’ a weekly newspaper, which he car- 
ried on for nine years, after which he origi- 
nated ‘The British Standard.’ Two years 
later he established ‘The British Ensign,’ a 
penny paper. He was also the author of a 
large number of separate publications, the 
principal of which were: 1. ‘Jethro,’ 1839. 
2. ‘Maritime Discovery and Christian Mis- 
sions,’ 1840. 3. ‘Pastoral Visitation,’ 1841. 
4, ‘The Martyr of Erromanga, or Philosophy 
of Missions,’ 1842. 5. ‘ Life of David Nas- 
myth, founder of City Missions,’ 1844. 6.‘Wes- 
leyan Methodism,’ 1847. 7. ‘A Review of 
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the Life and Character of J. Angell James,’ 
1860. In 1839 he was engaged in a news- 
paper controversy with the queen’s printers 
in regard to Bible monopoly, and the letters 
were published in a separate volume. He 
was also a keen opponent of Roman catho- 
licism, ritualism, and rational theology. In 
1851 he published a volume on ‘ Popery and 
Puseyism, and in 1865 a volume on ‘ Popery,’ 
At the close of 1866 he retired from the 
‘British Standard,’ in order to obtain more 
leisure to prepare his ‘Life of George White- 
field” He died on 26 March 1867. 

{Gent. Mag. vol. iii., 4th ser. p. 676; Brit, 
Mus. Cat.] 


CAMPBELL, Sir JOHN (1802-1878), 
Indian official, was the eldest son of John 


| Campbell of Lochend, by Annabella, daugh- 


ter of John Campbell of Melfort, and was 
born at Kingsburgh in the island of Skye 
in 1802. He was gazetted an ensign in the 
19th regiment in 1819, but he entered the 
East India Company’s service in 1820, and 
on 5 April was appointed a lieutenant in 
the 41st Madras native infantry, and was 
stationed in various cantonments in the Ma- 
dras presidency until his promotion to the 
rank of captain in 1830. In 1834 his re- 
giment was ordered to quell an insurrection 
among the hill tribes in the province of 
Kimedy in Orissa, and on the death of Ma- 
jor Barclay, Campbell commanded the regi- 
ment with great success. His knowledge of 
Orissa caused him to be again employed in 
the Goomsoor war of 1836-7, and at the 
end of this war he was placed in civil charge 
of the Khonds, or hill tribes of Orissa, with 
special instructions to suppress the practices 
of human sacrifice and female infanticide. 
Campbell soon obtained a marvellous control 
over them, and, without resorting once to 
the use of troops, managed to save the lives 
of hundreds of destined victims by a consis- 
tent policy of expelling from the hills all 
refractory village headmen, and by refusing 
to trust to native agents. In 1842 he accom- 
panied his old regiment, the 41st M.N.L., to 
China as senior major, and for his services 
there he was promoted lieutenant-colonel and 
made a C.B. in December 1842. After his 
return to Madras he commanded his regi- 
ment in cantonments for five years. Mean- 
while the Khonds were not prospering under 
his successor in Orissa, Captain Macpher- 
son, who had entirely changed Campbell’s 
policy, and preferred to rely upon the in- 
fluence of their headmen, whom he recalled 
to their villages, and in one of them, named 
Sam Bye, an especial foe of Campbell's, he 
placed particular confidence. Disturbances 
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broke out, and in 1847 Campbell was ordered 
to supersede Captain Macpherson and to take 
up his old appointment. He at once re- 
sumed his old system of government, the 
headmen and Sam Bye were again expelled, 
and he ruled the Khonds in his old absolute 
fashion. In 1849 he had to go to the Cape 
for his health for two years ; in 1853 he was 
promoted colonel, and in 1855, when he was 
on the eve of obtaining his colonel’s allow- 
ances, he finally resigned his appointment, 
and returned to Scotland after an absence 
of thirty-six years. Campbell took up his 
residence at Edinburgh, and on 28 Nov. 
1859 he was promoted major-general. In 
1861 he published, for private circulation 
only, a narrative of his operations in Orissa, 
which was so greatly appreciated that in 
1864 he published his ‘ Personal Narrative,’ 
in which he deplored Macpherson’s ‘ mistakes 
in judgment.’ His book was immediately 
followed by one by Macpherson’s brother, 
who warmly contested many of Campbell’s 
statements. The controversy created some 
excitement, and drew such attention to Camp- 
bell’s undoubted services that after the en- 
largement of the order of the Star of India 
and its division into three classes in 1866, 
he was made a K.C.S.1. in 1869. In 1867 
he was promoted lieutenant-general, and in 
1872 general, and on 21 April 1878 he died 
at Edinburgh. 

{See The Campbells of Melfort, by M. O. C., 
London, 1882; for his Indian services see Nar- 
rative of Major-general John Campbell, C.B., of 
his Operations in the Hill Tracts of Orissa for 
the Suppression of Human Sacrifice and Infanti- 
cide, printed for private circulation, 1861; a 
Personal Narrative of Thirteen Years’ Service 
among the Wild Tribes of Khondistan, for the 
Suppression of Human Sacrifice, by Major-gene- 
ral John Campbell, C.B., 1864; Memorials of 
Service in India, from the correspondence of the 
late Major Samuel Charters Macpherson, O.B., 
edited by his brother, William Macpherson; and 
Orissa, by W. W. Hunter, M.D.] H. M. §S. 


CAMPBELL, JOHN FRANCIS (1822- 
1885), of Islay, writer on highland folk- 
lore, geology, and meteorology, eldest son 
of Walter Frederick Campbell of Islay, by 
his first wife, Lady Eleanor Charteris, eldest 
daughter of Francis, seventh earl of Wemyss, 
was born on 29 Dec. 1822. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and the university of Edin- 
burgh. For some time he was a groom-in- 
waiting, and he occupied various posts con- 
nected with the government—among others, 
those of secretary to the lighthouse com- 
mission and secretary to the coal commis- 
sion. He died at Cannes on 17 Feb. 1885. 
Campbell devoted a great portion of his 
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leisure to the collection of folklore tales 
in the western highlands. For this pur- 
pose he was in the habit of mixing with the 
natives in free and easy intercourse, so as 
to gain their complete confidence, and thus 
induce them to relate to him stories which 
the uneducated are so diffident in telling to 
strangers. In this manner he collected a 
large number of the traditional mahrehen of 
the district, which he published under the 
title, ‘Popular Tales of the West Highlands 
orally collected, with a Translation, 4 vols. 
1860-2. Campbell was also a keen observer 
of nature, and devoted much attention to 
geology and meteorology, his studies in which 
gained much benefit by his foreign travel. 
In 1865 he published ‘ Frost and Fire, Na- 
tural Engines, Toolmarks and Chips, with 
Sketches taken at home and abroad by a 
Traveller. He was the inventor of the sun- 
shine recorder for indicating the varying in- 
tensity of the sun’s rays, and in 1883 he 
published a book on ‘Thermography.’ In 
1863 he published anonymously a work by 
his father, entitled ‘Life in Normandy: 
Sketches of French Fishing, Farming, Cook- 
ing, Natural History, and Politics, drawn 
from Nature,’ and in 1865 ‘A Short American 
Tramp in the Fall of 1864, by the Editor of 
“ Life in Normandy.’”’’ In 1872 he began to 
issue a series of Gaelic texts under the title, 
‘Leabhair na Fenine.’ He left behind him 
a large number of volumes dealing with 
Celtic folklore. 


[Burke’s Landed Gentry, i. 257; W.S. Ral- 
ston, in Atheneum, 1885, i. 250; Academy, 1885, 
xxvil. 151.] Tie Hy He 


CAMPBELL, JOHN McLEOD (1800- 
1872), Scotch divine, son of the Rey. Donald 
Campbell, was born at Kilninver, Argyllshire 
in 1800. Most of his early education was 
derived from his father, and before he went 
to Glasgow University at the age of eleven 
he was a good Latin scholar. He remained 
at Glasgow from 1811 to 1820, during the 
last three years being a student at the divi- 
nity hall, and gaining the prize for an es- 
say on Hebrew poetry. He completed his 
divinity course at Edinburgh, and in 1821 
was licensed as a preacher in the Scotch 
church by the presbytery of Lorne. The next 
four years were spent partly in Edinburgh, 
where he continued his studies, and partly 
at Kilninver, where he often preached for his 
father ; and in 1825 he was appointed to the 
important parish of Row, near Cardross. For - 
some years he worked unostentatiously but 
zealously. During the second year of his 
ministry at Row he became impressed with 
the doctrine of ‘ assurance of faith,’ and this 
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led him to teach the ‘universality of the 
atonement.’ This gave great dissatisfaction 
to some of his parishioners, who in 1829 pe- 
titioned the presbytery about it. This peti- 
tion was, however, withdrawn. The nature 
of his views may be gathered from his ‘ Ser- 
mons and Lectures,’ published at Greenock 
in 1832. About this time he became a warm 
friend of Edward Irving. As Campbell did 
not modify his views, in March 1830 apetition 
from twelve of his parishioners became the 
foundation for a presbyterial visitation and 
ultimately ofa‘ libel’ for heresy. The ‘ libel’ 
was duly considered and found relevant. The 
case now went up to the synod, and thence to 
the general assembly, which, after a hasty ex- 
amination, found Campbell guilty of teaching 
heretical doctrines concerning ‘ assurance ’ 
and ‘universal atonement and pardon,’ and 
deprived him of his living. The effect of the 
sentence being to close the pulpits of the 
cational church against him, Campbell spent 
two years in the highlands as an evangelist. 
His friend Edward Irving had at this time 
founded the catholic apostolic church, and 
some of his followers made considerable ef- 
forts to persuade Campbell to join it. His 
refusal to do so did not break his friend- 
ship with their leader, and Irving’s last, days 
were soothed by his intercourse with Camp- 
bell. From 1833 to 1859 he ministered to a 
fixed congregation in Glasgow with such 
success that a large chapel had to be erected 
for his use in 1843. He was, however, care- 
ful to avoid any attempt to found a sect. 
In 1838 he married Mary, daughter of Mr. 
John Campbell of Kilninver, and in 1851 he 
published a small volume on the eucharist, 
entitled ‘ Christ the Bread of Life, and five 
years later a work called ‘The Nature of the 
Atonement,’ a theological treatise of great 
value which passed through five editions, and 
has had considerable influence on religious 
thought in Scotland. In 1859 his health 
gave way, and he was compelled to give up 
all ministerial work, many of his congrega- 
tion by his advice joining the Barony church, 
of which Dr. Norman McLeod was pastor. 
From the time Campbell left Row he never 
received any remuneration for his labours. In 
1862 he published ‘Thoughts on Revelation.’ 
His health compelled a retired life,-varied 
by occasional intercourse with such friends 
as Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, Dr. Nor- 
man McLeod, Bishop Ewing, the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, and Mr. D. J. Vaughan. In 1868 
he received unsought the degree of D.D. 
from the university of Glasgow. In 1870 he 
removed to Roseneath to live, and in the fol- 
lowing year commenced ‘ Reminiscences and 
Meflections,’ an unfinished work which was 


published after his death (1878) under the edi- 
torship of his son, the Rev. Donald Campbell. 
In 1871 a testimonial and address were pre- 
sented to him by representatives of most of 
the religious bodies in Scotland. Dr. Camp- 
bell died on 27 Feb. 1872, and was buried 
in Roseneath churchyard. Long before his 
death he had come to be looked up to as one 
of the intellectual leaders of the time, and 
in religious questions his opinion carried 
more weight than that of any other man in 
Scotland. Besides the works before men- 
tioned, Dr. Campbell published ‘The whole 
Proceedings in the Case of the Rev. John 
McLeod Campbell,’ 1831, and various single 
sermons. 


[J. McL. Campbell’s Reminiscences and Reftec- 
tions; Donald Campbell’s Memorials of John 
McLeod Campbell, D.D.; Oliphant’s Life of Ed- 
ward Irving ; Hanna’s Letters &c. of T. Erskine; 
Life of Bishop Ewing; St. Giles’ Lectures on 
Scottish Divines; Story’s Life of R. Story of 
Roseneath ; information kindly communicated by 
the Rey. Donald Campbell, M.A., vicar of Eye. 
An admirable account of Dr. Campbell’s views is 
given in Scottish Influence upon English Theo- 
logical Thought, by Dr. J. Vaughan (Contempo- 
rary Review, June 1878).] A. C. B. 


CAMPBELL, NEIL (d. 1627), bishop 
of Argyll, was parson at Kilmartin and 
chanter of the diocese in 1574. He was a 
member of the assembly in 1590, and one of 
the assessors appointed by the moderator. 
In 1606 he was promoted to the bishopric of 
Argyll, but held it for only two years, re- 
signing it in favour of his son in 1608. He 
had a very high reputation personally and as 
a pastor, and when other bishops were lam- 
pooned he alone was not. ‘Solus in Erga- 
diis preesul meritissimus oris.’ He was a 
member of the assembly 8 June 1610, having 
continued to discharge his duties as pastor. 
He died in 1627. ‘Two of his sons were pro- 
moted to bishoprics, John to Argyll and Neil 
to the Isles. 


[Keith’s Scottish Bishops, p. 290 ; Hew Scott’s 
Fasti, iii. 11.] TPH 


CAMPBELL, Sir NEIL (1776-1827), 
general, second son of Captain Neil Camp- 
bell of Duntroon, was born on 1 May 1776. 
He was gazetted an ensign in the 6th West 
India regiment on 2 April 1797, and ex- 
changed into the 67th regiment on 29 Oct. 
1798. He was tor a time the commanding 
officer in the Caicos or Turks Islands, and 
was publicly thanked by the inhabitants. 
On 23 Aug. 1799 he purchased a lieutenancy 
in the 57th regiment, and in 1800 returned 
to England and volunteered to join the 
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95th regiment, afterwards the rifle brigade, 
on its first formation. He purchased his 
company on 4 June 1801, and proved him- 
self an admirable officer of light troops. 
His fleetness of foot was especially remark- 
able, and a story is told by Sir William 
Napier of his beating even Sir John Moore, 
with whom he was a great favourite, in a 
race at Shorncliffe. From February 1802 
to September 1803 he was at the Royal 
Military College at Great Marlow, and on 
leaving it was appointed assistant quarter- 
master-general for the southern district. He 
purchased a majority in the 48rd regiment 
on 24 Jan. 1805, which he exchanged for a 
majority in the 54th on 20 Feb. 1806. After 
two years in Jamaica with his regiment he 
returned to England, became leutenant- 
colonel on 20 Aug. 1808, and was sent to the 
West Indies as deputy adjutant-general. In 
this capacity he was present at the capture 
of Martinique in January 1809, of the Saintes 
Islands in April 1809, and of Guadeloupe in 
January 1810. In 1810 he came to England 
and was at once sent to Portugal with strong 
letters of recommendation to Marshal Beres- 
ford, who appointed him colonel of the 16th 
Portuguese infantry, one of the regiments of 
Pack’s brigade, in April 1811. In January 
1813, after doing good service at Ciudad Ro- 
drigo and Salamanca, he returned to England 
on sick leave, and was then sent to join Lord 
Cathcart, who was British minister at the 
Russian court, and military commissioner 
with the Russian army in Poland. Camp- 


bell was attached by him to Wittgenstein’s | 


column, with which he remained, almost un- 
interruptedly, until the entry of the allies 
into Paris on 31 March 1814. Campbell was 
not satisfied to act as British representative 
only, but took every opportunity of fight- 
ing, and in the battle of Fére-Champenoise, 
fought on 24 March 1814, he headed a charge 
of Russian cavalry, and during the mélée was 
mistaken for a French officer and severely 
wounded by a Cossack. He was strongly re- 
commended by Lord Cathcart to Lord Castle- 
reagh, and selected to be the British com- 
missioner to accompany Napvleon to Elba. 
He was gazetted a colonel in the army 4June 
1814, made a knight of three Russian orders, 
C.B. 1815, and knighted by patent on 2 Oct. 
He accompanied Napoleon to Elba with the 
express orders from Lord Castlereagh that he 
was in no way to act as his gaoler, but rather 
to put the late French emperor in possession 
of the little island of which he was to be the 
sovereign prince. Campbell had further in- 
structions as to the settlement of Italy, which 
clearly showed Lord Castlereagh’s intention 
that be should not remain in Elba longer than 


he thought necessary. At Napoleon’s request, 
however, Campbell promised to make Elba 
his headquarters until the termination of 
the congress of Vienna, and it was the sup- 
posed residence of the English colonel there 
which put the English naval captains off 
their guard, and enabled Napoleon to escape 
so easily. It was, however, during one of 
Campbell’s frequent visits to Italy, from 
17 to 28 Feb. 1815, that Napoleon effected 
his escape. Many people at the time be- 
lieved that the English colonel was bribed, 
but the ministry at once declared that Camp- 
bell’s behaviour had been quite satisfactory, 
and even continued his powers inItaly. But 
in this capacity he met with an unexpected 
rebuff from Lord Exmouth, came home, and 
joined the 54th regiment, in which he still 
held the regimental rank of major, in Bel- 
gium. With it he served at the battle of 
‘Waterloo, and he afterwards headed the co- 
lumn of attack on the Valenciennes gate of 
Cambray. During the occupation of France, 
from 1815 to 1818, he commanded the Han- 
seatic Legion, which consisted of 3,000 vo- 
lunteers from the free cities of Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Lubeck, and afterwards paid a 
short visit to Africa to see if it were possible 
to discover any traces of Mungo Park. On 
29 May 1825 he was promoted major-general, 
and applied for a staff appointment. The 


| first which fell vacant was the governorship 


of Sierra Leone; he was begged not to take 

it by his family, but he laughed at their 

fears, and reached the colony in May 1826. 

The climate, however, proved too much for 

poe and on 14 Aug. 1827 he died at Sierra 
eone. 


{Napoleon at Fontainebleau and Elba, being a 
Journal of Occurrences in 1814-15, with Notes 
of Conversations, by the late Major-general Sir 
Neil Campbell, Kt., C.B., with a Memoir by his 
nephew, Archibald Neil Campbell Maclachlan, 
London, 1869.] JSR IIE Tee 


CAMPBELL, Str PATRICK (1773- 
1841), vice-admiral, was a son of Colonel John 
Campbell of Melfort in Argyllshire, and elder 
brother of Lieutenant-general Sir Colin Camp- 
bell (1776-1847) [q. v.] He was made lieu- 
tenant 25 Sept. 1794, and commander 4 Sept, 
1797. In 1799 he was appointed to the 
Dart sloop, a vessel of an experimental cha 
racter, designed by Sir Samuel Bentham, and 
carrying a very remarkable and formidable 
armament, of thirty 32-pounder carronades., 
On the night of 7 July 1800 the Dart, with 
two gun-brigs and four fireships in company, 
was sent into Dunkirk, to attempt the de- 
struction of four large French frigates. The 
Dart ran close alongside of one, the Désirée 
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of 38 guns, fired a double-shotted broad- 
side into her, carried her by boarding, and 
brought her out over the shoals. The other 
frigates succeeded in evading the fireships 
by running themselves ashore, and were 
afloat again the next day; but the capture of 
the 38-gun frigate was a tangible witness 
of the success, which seemed the more bril- 
lant as the Dart was rated as a sloop, and 
the extraordinary nature of her armament 
was not generally known. The achievement 
won for Campbell his post rank, 11 July, 
and his immediate appointment to the Ari- 
adne frigate. In September 1803 he was 
appointed to the Doris, which on 12 Jan. 
1805 struck on a rock in Quiberon Bay, and 
had to be abandoned and burnt a few days 
later, the officers and men being received on 
board the Tonnant of 80 guns, commanded 
by Captain W. H. Jervis. On joining the 
admiral off Brest, 26 Jan., the boat in which 
the two captains were going on board the 
flagship was swamped; Captain Jervis was 
ees: but Campbell was fortunately res- 
cued. 

In 1807 and following years Campbell com- 
manded the Unité frigate in the Adriatic, 
and in 1811 was moved into the Leviathan 
of 74 guns, also in the Mediterranean. He 
was nominated a C.B. at the peace, but had 
no further service till 1824, when he com- 
manded the Ganges on the home station. 
In March 1827 he commissioned the Ocean 
for the Mediterranean, but manning a ship 
was at that time a work of many months, 
and he had not joined the fleet when the 
battle of Navarino was fought. The Ocean 
was paid off in the spring of 1830, and on 
22 July Campbell attained the rank of rear- 
admiral. From 1834 to 1837 he was com- 
mander-in-chief at the Cape of Good Hope, 
with his flag in the Thalia frigate. He was 
made a K.C.B. on 12 April 1836, became a 
vice-admiral 28 June 1838, and died 13 Oct. 
1841. He married in 1825 Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Captain Andrew Wauchope of Niddrie, 
by whom he had two sons: the elder, Patrick 
John, now (August 1886) major-general in 
R.H.A.; the younger, Colin, as a lieutenant 
in the navy, commanded the Opossum gun- 
boat in China 1857-1859, was captain of the 
Bombay when she was burnt at Monte Video, 
14 Dec. 1864, and died at sea on board of the 
Ariadne in 1869. 

{Marshall's Roy. Nav. Biog. ili. (vol.ii.) 290; 
Notes communicated by General P. J. ee 


CAMPBELL, ROBERT (d. 1722), pres- 
byterian minister, was a native of Scotland. 
He went over to Ireland and settled at Ray, 
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co. Donegal, where he was ordained in 1671 
by a presbytery then known as the ‘ Laggan 
meeting.’ Its members got into trouble by 
proclaiming a ‘ publike fast’ for 17 Feb. 1681. 
Campbell and three others were examined at 
Raphoe and Dublin, and, having been tried at 
Lifford assizes, were fined 20/. each and re- 
quired to give a written engagement not to 
offend again. In default, they were detained 
in custody at Lifford, but after eight months’ 
confinement were released (20 April 1682) 
on paying a reduced fine. While thus de- 
tained they were allowed to preach every 
Sunday in turn, and were occasionally let 
out surreptitiously by their keepers to hold 
services in the country. During the troubles 
of 1689 Campbell went back to Scotland, 
where he was called to Roseneath, Dumbar- 
tonshire, on 27 Aug. He accepted on 3 Dec., 
and officiated till Whitsunday 1691, after 
which he went back to Ray. He was called 
to Donaghmore on 21 Dec. 1692, but the 
Laggan meeting on 8 Feb. 1693 decided that 
he should remain at Ray. He was mode- 
rator of the general synod in 1694 at Antrim. 
On 2 July 1695 the Laggan presbytery placed 
his name first among three, one of whom 
was to act as a commissioner to William III 
in Flanders, to ask for ‘legal liberty’ and 
redress of grievances. It is not certain that 
this commission was ever carried out. Early 
next year his only publication appeared in 
London. An assistant and successor to him 
was ordained at Ray on 23 Dec. 1719. Camp- 
bell died on 5 Oct. 1722. He married Mar- 
garet Kelso, and had a son, Hugh, and a 
daughter, Agnes. He published ‘A Direc- 
tory of Prayer for a gracious King, &c.,’ 
1696, 18mo (eight sermons at fasts and 
thanksgivings during William’s continental 
wars, and a funeral sermon for Queen Mary; 
preface, dated 13 Oct. 1695, by N. BL, ive. 
Nicholas Blakey, minister of the Scots church, 
London Wall). 

{Hew Scott’s Fasti Eccl. Scotic. ii. 369; 
Witherow’s Hist. and Lit. Mem. of Presb. in 
Ireland, Ist ser. 1879, p. 102 sq.] A. G. 


CAMPBELL, ROBERT CALDER 
(1798-1857), major, H.E.LC.S., miscella- 
neous writer, son of a presbyterian minister, 
was born in Scotland in 1798. In 1817 he 
obtained a cadetship in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, and became a lieutenant on 
the Madras establishment on 2 Oct. 1818 
and captain on 3 Oct. 1826. He served 
with the 48rd Madras native infantry in the 
Burmese war of 1826-7, for which he re- 
ceived the Indian war-medal. He was in- 
valided in 1831, and subsequently was pro- 
moted to a majority in 1836, Campbell, who 
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was described by the ‘Athenwum’ as ‘a 
graceful writer of the minor prose and poetry 
of his time, and a kind-hearted scholar and 
gentleman,’ was author of: 1. ‘Lays from 
the East,’ London, 1881. 2. ‘Rough Recol- 
lections of Rambles at Home and Abroad,’ 
London, 1847. 38. ‘The Palmer's Last 
Lesson, and other Poems,’ London, 1848. 
4, ‘Winter Nights,’ London, 1850. 5. ‘The 
Three Trials of Loide,’ London, 1851. 6. ‘ Epi- 
sodes in the War-life of a Soldier, with 
Sketches in Prose and Verse,’ London, 1857, 
some of these containing reprints from maga- 
zines, to which Campbell was a frequent 
contributor. He died at his residence in 
University Street, London, on 13 May 1857. 
[Dodwell and Miles’s Lists Indian Army ; 
Atheneum, 28 May 1857, p. 664, also literary 
notices in preceding vols.; English Cat. of 
Books, 1835-60; Gent. Mag. 3rd series (ii.) p. 
742.) H. M. C. 


CAMPBELL, THOMAS (1783-1795), 
miscellaneous writer, was born at Glack in 
the county of Tyrone on 4 May 1733. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin 
(B.A. 1756, M.A. 1761), and took orders in 
1761. He was curate of Clogher till 1772, 
when he was collated to the prebend of 
Tyholland, and in 1773 he was made chan- 
cellor of St. Macartin’s, Clogher. He was in 
high repute as a preacher, and also obtained 
some fame as a writer. In 1778 he published 
‘A Philosophical Survey of the South of Ire- 
land in a series of letters to John Watkinson, 
M.D.’ There is not much philosophy in this 
book, which is supposed to record the tour 
of an Englishman in the south of Ireland, 
and gives a description of the chief towns, 
Sundry remarks on the trade of the country 
are thrown in, and Campbell advocates ‘a 
political and commercial union’ with Eng- 
land. Boswell styles the ‘Survey’ ‘a very 
entertaining book, which has, however, one 
fault—that it assumes the fictitious character 
of an Englishman.’ In the ‘ Survey’ John- 
son’s epitaph on Goldsmith appeared for the 
first time in print. In 1789 Campbell pub- 
lished ‘ Strictures on the Ecclesiastical and 
Literary History of Ireland till the Intro- 
duction of the Roman Ritual, and the Esta- 
blishment of Papal Supremacy by Henry IT.’ 
To this was added a ‘Sketch of the Consti- 
tution and Government of Ireland down to 
1783.’ The book is controversial in tone, 
and is little better than a big pamphlet di- 
rected against O’Conor, Colonel Vallancey, 
and other antiquaries. Regarding the early 
history of Ireland, Campbell displayed a cer- 
tain amount of scepticism, but it was too 
unmethodical to be of value. He, however, 
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looked upon the volume as but a fragment 
of a large work he meditated, and for which 
he obtained help from Burke, whom he visited 
at Beaconsfield. Burke, he says, lent him 
four volumes of manuscripts, and advised 
him to be ‘as brief as possible upon every- 
thing antecedent to Henry II.’ Besides 
these books, Campbell wrote a portion of the 
memoir of Goldsmith which appeared in 
Bishop Percy’s edition of the poet published 
in 1801. Campbell’s books have, however, 
done far less to preserve his memory than 
the mention of him in Boswell, and a little 
diary he kept during his visits to London. 
It was discovered behind an old press in the 
offices of the supreme court at Sydney, 
N.S. W., having been carried to the antipodes 
by a nephew of the writer at the beginning 
of this century. It was printed at Sydney in 
1854. It contains notes of seven visits to 
England (in 1775, 1776-7, 1781, 1786, 1787, 
1789, and 1792). The second appears to 
have been much the longest visit, but the 
first is the only one of which there is a de- 
tailed account. Through the Thrales the 
diarist became acquainted with Johnson, 
Boswell, Reynolds, and others of the John- 
sonian set. He was a shrewd, somewhat 
contemptuous observer, but he pays ‘Ursa 
Major’ the compliment of giving full and 
dramatic accounts of hisencounters with him. 
To a student of Boswell the diary is highly 
interesting, as it affords striking confirma- 
tion of Boswell’s accuracy. Being a popular 
preacher himself, Campbell went to hear 
Dr. Dodd and other pulpit orators of the day, 
and his remarks are very uncomplimentary. 
Campbell was in London again in 1795, 
where he died on 20 June. Campbell’s diary 
was printed at Sydney, N.S.W., in 1854, and 
reprinted, with some omissions, by Dr. Napier 
in his ‘ Johnsoniana,’ pp. 219-61. 

[Boswell’s Life of Johnson (ed. Napier), ii. 
169 and 179 (pp. 310 and 318 of smaller edi- 
tion); Nichols’s Literary Illustrations, vii. 759- 
809; Edinburgh Review for October 1859 (an 
article on the Diary written, it is understood, by 
Mr. Reeve at the suggestion of Lord Macaulay) ; 
Napier’s Appendix to his edition of Boswell, ii. 
545, 551 ; Forster’s Life of Goldsmith.] 

N. McC. 


CAMPBELL, THOMAS (1777-1844), 
poet, was born 27 July 1777, in High Street, 
Glasgow, in a house long since removed. He 
was the youngest of a family of eleven, and 
was born when his Jather was sixty-seven 
years of age. Alexander Campbell, the 
father, was third son of Archibald Camp- 
bell, the last of a long line to occupy the 
family mansion of Kirnan in Argyll. Alex- 
ander Campbell being trained to commerce, 
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and having gained a valuable experience in 
Virginia, settled in business in’ Glasgow 
with a partner named Daniel Campbell, 
whose sister Margaret he married. Thus 
the poet’s father and mother were both 
Campbells, and belonged to the same dis- 
trict of Argyll, though their families were 
not related. The firm of Alexander & 
Daniel Campbell did a prosperous Virginia 
trade, till heavy losses, consequent on the 
American war, brought the business to an 
end, and well-nigh ruined both families. 
The affairs of the firm being honourably 
settled, it was found that Alexander and 
Margaret Campbell had a little remaining 
from their handsome competency, and that 
this, together with a small annual income 
from the Merchants’ Society and a provi- 
dent institution, would enable them to make 
a living. Thomas Campbell was born after 
this disaster, and was naturally an object of 
special care to both parents. His father 
impressed him by his manly self-dependence 
and his sterling integrity, while his mother 
by her songs and legends gave him a taste 
for literature and a bias towards her beloved 
west highlands. 

Campbell went to the Glasgow grammar 
school in his eighth year, and became both 
a good classical scholar and a promising 

oet, under the fostering care of his teacher, 
David Alison, who prophesied distinction for 
his pupil. On going to the university in 
October 1791, he studied very hard, and 
quickly excelled as a classical scholar, de- 
bater, and poetical translator from Greek. 
Genial and witty, he was liked and ad- 
mired by professors and fellow-students, 
He won numerous prizes for his scholarship, 
as well as for poems (such as the ‘ Origin of 
Evil’) cleverly turned after Pope. A visit 
to Edinburgh in 1794, when he attended the 
trial of Muir, Gerald, and others for high 
treason, deeply impressed him, and helped 
to form his characteristic decisive views on 
liberty. At this time, thinking of studying 
for the church, Campbell read Hebrew and 
gave some attention to theological subjects, 
one literary result of which was his hymn 
on ‘The Advent.’ His future, however, 
became clouded when, in his fourth year at 
college (1794-5), his father lost a lingering 
chancery suit, and Campbell, forced to earn 
money, went as a tutor to Sunipol in Mull. 
His fellow-student, Hamilton Paul, sent him 
a playful letter here, enclosing a few lines 
entitled ‘ Pleasures of Solitude,’ and, after a 
jocose reference to Akenside and Rogers, bade 
Campbell cherish the ‘Pleasures of Hope’ 
‘that they would soon meet in Alma Mater.’ 
This probably was the germ of the poem that 
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was completed within a few years. Camp- 
bell returned to the university for the winter, 
finally leaving it in the spring of 1796, 
During this year he had attended the class 
of Professor Miller, whose lectures on Ro- 
man law had given him new and lasting 
impressions of social relations and progress. 
He was engaged as tutor at Downie, near 
Lochgilphead, till the beginning of 1797, 
when he returned to Glasgow. His twofold 
experience of the west highlands had given 
him his first love (consecrated in ‘ Caroline’), 
and deep sympathies with highland charac- 
ter, scenery, and incident. Many of the 
strong buoyant lines and exquisite touches 
of descriptive reminiscence in the poems of 
after years (e.g. stanzas 5 and 6 of ‘ Ger- 
trude of Wyoming’) are in large measure 
due to the comparatively lonely and reflec- 
tive time he spent in these tutorships. His 
‘Parrot,’ ‘Love and Madness,’ ‘ Glenara,’ 
and first sketch of ‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,’ 
belong to this time. 

With the influence of Professor Miller 
strong upon him, Campbell now resolved to 
study law; with that intention he settled in 
Edinburgh and worked for a few weeks as 
a copying clerk, An introduction to Dr. 
Anderson, editor of ‘The British Poets,’ was 
the means of his becoming acquainted with 
the publishers Mundell & Co., for whom he 
began to do some miscellaneous literary 
work. This occupation, together with private 
teaching, enabled him to live, and helped to 
raise him above the mental depression which 
Leyden, with an offensiveness that produced 
a lasting estrangement between Campbell 
and himself, spoke of as projected suicide. 
A good deal of Campbell’s leisure time during 
his early days in Edinburgh was spent with 
Mr. Stirling of Courdale, and it was Miss 
Stirling’s singing that prompted him to write 
the ‘ Wounded Hussar.’ Other minor poems 
of this time were the ‘Dirge of Wallace,’ 
‘Epistle to Three Ladies,’ and ‘Lines on 
revisiting the River Cart.’ 

Meanwhile Campbell had been busy com- 
pleting the ‘Pleasures of Hope,’ which, 
published by Mundell & Co., 27 April 1799, 
was instantly popular, owing both to its 
matter and its style. Its brilliant detached 
passages surprised readers into overlooking 
its structural defects. The poem was charged 
with direct and emphatic interest for think- 
ing men; the attractive touches of descrip- 
tion came straight from the writer’s own ex- 
perience, and preserved the resonant metrical 
neatness expected in the heroic couplet. 
The striking passage on Poland marks the 
beginning of an enthusiasm that remained 
through life, gaining for him many friends 
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among suffering patriots. His ‘Harper’ and 
‘Gilderoy’ close this first great literary period 
of his life. i 

Campbell meditated following up his suc- 
cess with a national poem to be called ‘ The 


Queen of the North,’ but though he long | 


had the subject in his mind, he never pro- 
duced more than unimportant fragments. 
Meanwhile he went (June 1800) to the 
continent, settling first at Hamburg. After 


making the acquaintance of Klopstock here, | 
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he went to Ratisbon, where he stayed, in a 


time of military stress and danger, under the 
protection of Arbuthnot, president of the 
Benedictine College, to whom he pays a tri- 
bute in his impressive ballad the ‘ Ritter 
Bann.’ A skirmish witnessed from this re- 
treat was Campbell’s only experience of active 
warfare. His letters to his Edinburgh friends 
at this time are striking pictures of his own 
state of mind and the political situation. 
During ashort truce he got as faras Munich, 
returning thence by the Valley of the Iser to 
Ratisbon, and thereafter, late in the autumn, 
to Leipzig, Hamburg, and Altona, where he 


was staying when the battle of Hohenlinden | 


was fought (December 1800). Wintering 
here he studied hard, and produced a number 
of his best-known minor poems, several of 
which he sent for publication to Perry of the 
‘Morning Chronicle.’ Among Irish refugees 
at Hamburg he had met and deeply sym- 
pathised with Anthony MacCann, whose 
troubles suggested ‘The Exile of Erin.’ 
During this sojourn also were produced ‘ Ye 
Mariners of England,’ written to the tune of 
‘Ye Gentlemen of England,’ a song which 
he was fond of singing, and ‘The Soldier’s 
Dream,’ besides several less known but 


meritorious poems, such as ‘ Judith,’ ‘Lines | 
on visiting a Scene in Argyllshire’ (in| 


reference to Kirnan), ‘The Beech Tree’s 


Petition, and ‘The Name Unknown,’ in| 


imitation of Klopstock. A desire to go 
down the Danube may have suggested (as 


Dr. Beattie pleasantly fancies) the ballad 


of ‘The Turkish Lady.’ The sudden ap- 


pearance of the English fleet off the Sound 
(March 1801), indicating the intention of 
punishing Denmark for her French bias, | 


caused Campbell and other English residents 
to make an abrupt departure from Altona. 


The view he had of the Danish batteries as | 
he sailed past in the Royal George suggested | 


to him his strenuous war-song, ‘The Battle of 
the Baltic.’ 

Landing at Yarmouth, 7 April 1801, Camp- 
bell proceeded to London, where through 
Perry he came to know Lord Holland, and 
so speedily began to mingle in the best lite- 
rary society of the metropolis. The death 
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of his father soon took him to Edinburgh, 
and we find him (after satisfying the sheriff 
of Edinburgh that he was not a revolu- 
tionary spy) alternating between England 
and Scotland for about a year. After his 
mother and sisters were comfortably settled 
he undertook work for the booksellers in 
their interests. He spent a good deal of 
time at the town and country residences of 
Lord Minto, to whom Dugald Stewart had 
introduced him, and through Lord Minto his 
circle of London acquaintance was widened, 
the Kembles in particular proving very at- 
tractive to Campbell. It was during this 
unsettled time that he undertook a continu- 


———— 


ation of Hume and Smollett’s ‘England’ 
(which is of no importance in an estimate 


of his work), and published together, with a 
dedication to the Rev. Archibald Alison, his 
‘Lochiel’ and ‘Hohenlinden.’ The latter 
(rejected, it is said, by the ‘Greenock Ad- 
vertiser’ as ‘not up to the editor’s standard’) 


| he himself was inclined to depreciate, as a 


mere ‘drum and trumpet thing,’ but it ap- 
pealed to Scott’s sense of martial dignity, 
and he was fond of repeating it. Scott says 
(Life, vi. 326) that when he declaimed it to 
Leyden, he received this criticism :—‘ Dash 
it, man, tell the fellow that I hate him, but, 
dash him, he has written the finest verses 
that have been published these fifty years.’ 
Campbell’s reply, when Scott reported this, 
was, ‘ Tell Leyden that I detest him; but I 
know the value of his critical approbation.’ 
Satisfied with the success of a reissue of 
‘The Pleasures of Hope and other Poems,’ 
Campbell married (10 Oct. 1803, misdated 
September by Dr. Beattie and Campbell him- 
self) Miss Matilda Sinclair, daughter of his 
mother’s cousin, Robert Sinclair, then resi- 
dent in London, and formerly a wealthy and 
influential man in Greenock. Declining the 
offer of a chair at Wilna, Campbell gave bim- 
self up to literary work in London, where he 
remained for the rest of his days. His first 
child, whom he named Thomas Telford, after 
his friend the famous engineer, was born in 
July 1804, and shortly afterwards the family 
settled atSydenham, the poet working steadily 
for his own household as well as for his mother 
and sisters. His critical and translated work 
soon marked him out as no ordinary judge of 
poets and poetry, and when it occurred to 
him that ‘Specimens of the British Poets’ 
was a likely title for a successful book, Sir 
Walter Scott and others to whom he men- 
tioned it were charmed with the idea. It 
took some time, however, before the publica- 
tion of such a work could be arranged for, 
and then the author’s laborious method de- 
layed its appearance after it was expected. 
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Meanwhile, Campbell began to rise above 
adverse circumstances. In 1805 his second 
son, Alison, was born, and in the same year, 
with Fox and Lords Holland and Minto as 
prime movers, he received a crown pension 
of 2007. The same year was marked by a 
very profitable subscription edition of ‘his 
poems, suggested by Francis Horner. In 
1809 ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming’ appeared, and, 
despite manifest shortcomings, its gentle pa- 
thos and its general elegance and finish of 
style obtained for it a warm welcome. It 
was in a conversation with Washington Ir- 
ving that Scott (Life, iv. 93), speaking of 
the beauties of ‘Gertrude,’ gave his famous 
explanation of Campbell’s limited poetical 
achievement in proportion to his undoubted 
powers and promise. ‘He is afraid,’ said he, 
‘of the shadow that his own fame casts before 
him.’ A new edition of the poem was speedily 
called for, and appeared, together with the 
sweet and touching ‘O’Connor’s Child,’ which 
is probably the most artistic of Campbell’s 
works. In 1810 his son Alison died of 
scarlet fever, and the poet’s correspondence 
for some time gives evidence of overwhelming 
grief. After he had rallied, he prepared a 
course of lectures for the Royal Institution. 
These lectures on poetry, notwithstanding 
their technical and archaic character, were 
a decided success. The scheme was a splen- 
did and comprehensive one, but too vast for 
one man to complete. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that a whimsical genius like Camp- 
bell should have suddenly broken away from 
the subject, after having done little more 
than make a vigorous beginning. Still, de- 
tached portions of what he says on Hebrew 
and Greek verse (in the lectures as rewritten 
for the ‘ New Monthly Magazine’) have spe- 
cial value, and will always attract students 
of the art of poetry. 

On the fall of Napoleon in 1814, Campbell 
spent two months in Paris, where he was 
much affected by what he saw, and made new 
friends in the elder Schlegel, Baron Cuvier, 
and others. In1815a legacy of over 4,000/. 
fell to him, on the death of Mr. MacArthur 
Stewart of Ascog, and the legal business 
connected with the bequest took him to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, where he spent a 
pleasant holiday among old friends. The 
next two years found him busy with his 
‘Specimens of the British Poets,’ at length 
in a fair way to be published by Murray. 
The work, in seven volumes, actually appeared 
in 1819, when Campbell, by the invitation of 
Roscoe, was delivering his revised Royal In- 
stitution lectures at Liverpool and Birming- 
ham. The essay on poetry which precedes 
the ‘Specimens’ is a notable contribution to 
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criticism, and the lives are succinct, pithy, 
and fairly accurate, though such a writer is 
inevitably weak in minor details. He is 
specially hard on Euphuism, and it is curious 
that one of his most severe thrusts is made 
at Vaughan, to whom he probably owes the 
charming vision of ‘the world’s grey fathers’ 
in his own ‘Rainbow.’ The most valuable 
portions of the essay are those on Milton and 
Pope, which, together with such concise and 
lucid writing as the critical sections of the 
lives of Goldsmith and Cowper, show that 
Campbell was master of controversial and ex- 
pository prose. Despite Miss Mitford’s merry- 
making, in one of her letters, over the length 
of time spent in preparing the ‘Specimens,’ 
students cannot but be grateful for them as 
they stand. The illustrative extracts are not 
always fortunate, but this is due to the 
editor’s desire for freshness rather than to 
any lack of taste or judgment. 
Subsequently Campbell’s literary work was 
of inferior quality. Colburn (24 May 1820) 
engaged him to edit the ‘ New Monthly Ma- 
gazine,’ at a salary of 500/. Previous to 
entering on his duties he spent about six 
months on the continent. He was at Rotter- 
dam, Bonn (where he was entertained by the 
Schlegels and others), Ratisbon, and Vienna, 
and was back in London in November. To 
be nearer his work he left Sydenham with 
regret, and settled in London. The insanity 
of his surviving child, which suddenly became 
manifest at this time, was a grievous blow to 
him. His ‘Theodric,’ an unequal and extra- 
vagant domestic tale, appeared in November 
1824, and about the same time he began to 
agitate for a London university, the concep- 
tion of which had occurred to him on his late 
continental tour. To forward this scheme he 
paid (September 1825) a special visit to the 
university of Berlin. His plans were taken 
up and matured by Brougham, Hume, and 
others, and he was fond of recurring to the 
accomplished fact of the London University 
as ‘the only important event in his life’s 
little history.’ His interest in education 
and his eminence as an author were recog- 
nised by the students of Glasgow Univer- 
sity, who elected him lord rector three times 
in succession (1826-9), the third time over 
no less formidable a rival than Sir Walter 
Scott. Mrs. Campbell’s death, in 1828, was 
an incalculable loss toan unmethodical man 
like Campbell, who was never quite breaself 
afterwards. As an editor of a periodfval he 
was not a success (although he secured the as- 
sistance of eminent writers), and but for the 
strenuous action of his coadjutor, Cyrus Red- 
ding, and the gentle, orderly assistance of Mrs. 
Campbell, itis possible that he wouldnot have 
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retained the position nearly so long as he did. 
Asit was, he resigned in 1830, having notably 
proved, as Mr. S. C. Hall says (‘ Retrospect,’ 
i. 814), that ‘though a great man he was 
utterly unfit to be an editor.’ His own 
contributions to the ‘New Monthly Maga- 
zine’ during his editorship, besides the re- 
written ‘ Lectures on Poetry,’ included some 
minor poems of merit, such as the ‘ Rain- 
bow,’ ‘The Brave Roland,’ ‘ The Last Man’ 
(a weird and impressive fancy well sus- 
tained), ‘Reullura,’ ‘ Ritter Bann,’ ‘ Nava- 
rino, the ‘Heligoland Death-Boat, &c. 
There were also papers on the proposed Lon- 
don University, letters to the Glasgow stu- 
dents, very suggestive remarks on Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, and a review of Moore’s 
‘Life of Byron’ with a chivalrous defence of 
Lady Byron. 

In 1831-2 Campbell edited the ‘ Metropo- 
litan Magazine,’ which was a failure, It 
was in 1832 that he founded the Polish As- 
sociation, designed to keep the British mind 
alive to Polish interests. In1834he revisited 
Paris, and with love of travel strongly on 
him passed to Algiers, whence he sent to the 
‘New Monthly Magazine’ his ‘ Letters from 
the South, issued in two volumes by Col- 
burn in 1837. Campbell returned to London 
in 1835, and for several years did work that 
did not add to his reputation. Between 
1834 and 1842 he wrote his ‘ Life of Mrs. 
Siddons,’ which lacks symmetry, though con- 
taining some acute and judicious remarks on 
several of Shakespeare’s plays; the ‘ Life of 
Petrarch,’ devoid of research and freshness ; 
and a slender life of Shakespeare prefixed to 
an edition of the works published by Moxon. 


In 1840 Campbell took the house 8 Victoria | 


Square, Pimlico, where he meant to spend 
the remainder of his days with his niece, 
Miss Mary Campbell, for companion. In 
1842 he published the ‘ Pilgrim of Glencoe,’ 
together with some minor pieces, notably 


the ‘Child and Hind,’ ‘Song of the Colonists,’ | 


and ‘Moonlight.’ The latter were favour- 
ably received, but the cold reception of the 
‘Pilgrim’ disappointed and vexed the poet. 
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A work on Frederick the Great, in four | 


volumes, published about this time, is os- 
tensibly edited by Campbell, whose name is 
also associated with an anonymous ‘ History 
of our own Times’ (1843). His health was 
rapidly failing, and in June 1848 he gave a 
fareyy |}. party to his friends in town, having 
resolvwd to go to Boulogne for change. He 
paid a short visit to London in the autumn 
to look after his affairs, and then, returning 
to Boulogne, passed a weary and painful time 
till he died, 15 June 1844. He was buried 
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Addison, Goldsmith, and Sheridan, and a 
Polish noble in the funeral cortége scattered 
upon his coffin a handful of earth from the 
grave of Kosciusko. 

(Beattie’s Life and Letters of Thomas Camp- 
bell; Redding’s Literary Reminiscences and 
Memoirs of Thomas Campbell, and Fifty Years’ 
Recollections, ii. iv—vili, iii. i-vi; Rev. W. A. 
Hill’s Campbell’s Poetical Works with Biogra~ 
phical Sketch; Chambers’s Eminent Scotsmen 
(supplementary volume); Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott, i. 841, i1. 45, 307, 352, iii. 396, iv. 87, 93, 
vi. 325, 396; Moore’s Life and Works of Byron, 
ii. 293, iii. 9, 109, iv. 311, v. 69, vil. 271, xv. 87, 
xvi. 123; Bates’s Maclise Portrait Gallery, p. 4; 
Chamberss Edinburgh Journal, 8 and 15 Feb. 
1845; Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography ; Hazlitt’s 
Spirit of the Age.] eleetys 


CAMPBELL, THOMAS (1790-1888), 
sculptor, was born in Edinburgh on 1 May 
1790. His parents were in humble circum- 
stances, and he had no education; but on 
being apprenticed to a marble-cutter he dis- 
played intelligence and skill, and was en- 
abled to come to London to study at the 
Royal Academy. In 1818 he received as- 
sistance which enabled him to visit Rome, 
and there he devoted himself to sculpture, 
associating chiefly with Italian and German 
artists. One of his first productions was a 
seated statue of the Princess Pauline Bor- 


| ghese (now at Chatsworth). In 1827 he sent 


from Rome his first work for exhibition in 
the Royal Academy—a bust of a lady; and 
in 1828, a group representing ‘Cupid in- 
structed by Venus to assume the form of 
Ascanius.’ In 1830 he returned to England, 
having large commissions to execute there, 
but he still frequently visited Rome, where 
he retained his studio. During the last 
twenty-five years of his life he resided in 
London, and exhibited various works at the 
Academy (among others, a marble statue of 
Psyche) up to 1857, though his exhibitions 
were less frequent during the latter part of 
this period. He died in London on 4 Feb. 
1858, having gained a considerable reputa- 
tion and acquired a large property by his 
labours. 

Campbell was a painstaking and careful 
sculptor. He worked both in bronze and 
marble, devoting himself chiefly to busts 
(some of which were colossal) and to portrait 
statues, though he also executed imaginative 
statues and groups. In addition to his works 
already referred to may be mentioned: (1) A 
marble bust of Lord George Bentinck, pre- 
served in the National Portrait Gallery at 
South Kensington ; (2) the monument to the 
Duchess of Buccleuch at Boughton; (3) a 


in Westminster Abbey, near the tombs of | statue of Queen Victoria, at Windsor Castle; 
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(4) the monument of Sir William Hoste in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; (5) a marble statue of 
the Duke of Wellington, made for Dalkeith 
Palace, the seat of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
near Edinburgh; and (6) a statue of a Shep- 
herd Boy in a Phrygian Cap (probably Gany- 
mede): this statue was executed at Rome in 
1821, and was deposited at Rossie Priory, the 
seat of Lord Kinnaird, near Dundee. 
[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists; Nagler’s 
Kiunstler-Lexikon; Annual Register, 1858, ¢. 
389; G. Scharf’s Cat. of Nat. Portrait Gall. ; 
Waagen’s Galleries and Cabinets of Artin Great 
Britain (1857), pp. 435, 446.] W. W. 


CAMPBELL, WILLIAM, D.D.(d.1805), 


Irish presbyterian minister, was the son of, 


Robert Campbell, merchant, of Newry. In 
1819 it is said that there were about fifteen 


hundred living descendants of his grand-_ 


mother, who died in 1727. Campbell wasedu- 
cated at Glasgow, where he matriculated in 
November 1744, and was licensed by Armagh 
PFSNILeLY in 1750. He became tutor in the 

agwell family of Clonmel, and in this capa- 
city spent seven years in France. He got 
into prison in Paris, through refusing to 
genuflect while the host was passing. Re- 
turning to Ireland in 1758 he married his 
cousin, Jane Carlile of Newry, and in 1759 
was ordained minister of the non-subscribing 
presbyterians at Antrim. In November 1764 
he became minister of First Armagh, in con- 
nection with the general synod, his successor 
at Antrim being William Bryson[q. v.] He 
was moderator of synod in 1773 at Lurgan. 
In 1782 the rule of 1705, requiring subscrip- 
tion before ordination, was practically re- 
pealed on his motion. An unpublished 
pamphlet, addressed to Hussey Burgh in the 
same year, proposed a scheme for a northern 
university which, though considered by seve- 
ral governments, ultimately failed through 
Grattan’s disapproval. 
himself to procure an addition to the regiwm 
donum (then yielding only 92. a year to each 


minister), and obtained an increase of 1,000/. | 


a year to the grant. But the influence of Lord 
Hillsborough went strongly against the gene- 
ral synod, for political reasons; by his advice 
a grant of regiwn donum (500/.a year) was for 
the first time given to the secession church. 
However, thesynod acknowledged Campbell’s 
efforts by a presentation of plate in 1784. His 
alma mater gave him the degree of D.D. in 
the same year. In 1786 he entered into con- 
troversy with Richard Woodward, bishop of 
Cloyne, who had maintained that none but 
episcopalians could be loyal to the constitu- 
tion. Woodward answered Campbell, omit- 
ting to answer a stronger attack by Samuel 


In 1783 he exerted | 
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Barber [q. v.] Campbell wrote against the 


reply with calmness and learning. Mean- 


while, his eyesight had failed, and he was 
nearly blind. He had earned the grati- 
tude of his denomination, but was paid this 
time only with addresses of congratulation. 
Applying in 1788 for the post of synod’s 


_agent for the regium donum, he was defeated 


by a large majority in favour of Robert 
Black {q.v.] Campbell, much mortified, de- 
termined to leave the north of Ireland. On 
14 Sept. 1789 he resigned Armagh, and spent 
the remainder of his days in charge of the 
small flock at Clonmel, Tipperary. He is said 
to have shone more in conversation than in the 
pulpit, and to have possessed much scientific 
knowledge and a remarkable memory. He 
was probably an Arian, certainly a strong 
opponent of subscription. He died on 17 Nov. 
1805, leaving three surviving children out of 
afamily of eleven. His successor at Clonmel 
was James Worrall. Campbell published : 
1. ‘The Presence of Christ with his church,’ 
&c., Belfast, 1774, 8vo (synodical sermon at 
Antrim on 28 June, from Matt. xxviii. 20). 
2.‘ A Vindication of the Principles and Cha- 
racter of the Presbyterians in Ireland; ad- 
dressed to the Bishop of Cloyne,’ &c., Dublin, 
1787, 12mo (four editions). 3. ‘An Exami- 
nation of the Bishop of Cloyne’s Defence,’ 
&e. Belfast, 1788, 12mo. He left a manu- 
script history of presbyterianism in Ireland 
of some value. It refers for further particu- 
lars to other manuscripts not preserved. 


[Glasgow Matriculation Book; Reid’s Hist. 
Presb. Church in Ireland (Killen) (1867), iii. 353 
seq., 8362 seq.; Witherow’s Hist. and Lit. Mem. 
of Presb. in Ireland (2nd ser. 1880), 173 seq.] 

A. G. 


CAMPBELL, WILLIELMA, Viscoun- 
TEss GLENORCHY (1741-1786), was the 
younger daughter of William Maxwell of 
Preston in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
and his wife, Elizabeth Hairstanes of Craig 
in the same county. Some years after the 
death of Mr. Maxwell, which took place in 
1741, her mother married Lord Alva, a se- 
nator of the College of Justice, and after- 
wards lord justice clerk, under whose roof 
Willielma Campbell grew up. Inthe spring 
of 1761 her elder sister was married to Wil- 
liam, seventeenth earl of Sutherland, and in 
the autumn of the same year she herself was 
married to John, lord viscount Glenorchy, 
eldest son of the third earl of Breadalbane. 
Both sisters were celebrated for their beauty 
and accomplishments, and their mother’s am- 
bition for high marriages was successful ; 
but both her sons-in-law died early, Lord 
and Lady Sutherland dying at Bath at the 
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same time, leaving but one child, a daughter, 
while Lady Glenorchy, who became a widow 
in 1771, was childless. 7 
third year Lady Glenorchy came under reli- 
gious impressions of the deepest kind, in a 
large degree through the instrumentality of 
the family of Sir Rowland Hill of Wawkstone 
in Shropshire, in whose neighbourhood J.ord 
Glenorchy’s maternal estate of Sugnal was 
situated. She carried out her convictions with 
great consistency and earnestness. From her 
high rank Lady Glenorchy’s name naturally 
became a household word and a centre of en- 
couragement among all like-minded persons 
in Scotland, and was perpetuated by her build- 
ing a chapel in Edinburgh, which was called 
after her, for religious worship such as she 
approved. Otherchapels were built by her in 
Carlisle, Matlock, and at Strathfillan, on the 
Breadalbane property. By her will she left 
large sums to theSociety for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, chiefly for the maintenance 
of schools. Lady Glenorchy was so absorbed 
with the spiritual bearings of life that its more 
human aspects were somewhat overlooked. 
Her intense sincerity and consistency won 
the admiration, though hardly the sympathy, 
both of her husband, Lord Glenorchy, and 
her father-in-law, Lord Breadalbane. 

[Life of Viscountess Glenorchy, by T. S. Jones, 
D.D., minister of her chapel, Edinburgh; Gard- 
ner’s Christian Females. ] W. G. B. 


CAMPDEN, Viscounts. [See Hicks, 
Bapristk, first Viscount, 1551-1629; Nozgt, 
Epwarpb, second Viscount, 1582-16438; 
Noet, Baptist, third Viscount, 1611-1682. ] 


CAMPEGGIO, LORENZO (1472-1539), 
cardinal, and, although a foreigner, bishop of 
Salisbury, occupied on his second mission to 
this country the utterly unprecedented posi- 
tion of a judge, before whom a king of Eng- 
land consented to sue in person. He was born 
in 1472 of a noble Bolognese family, and at 
nineteen years of age devoted himself to the 
study of imperial law at Pavia and Bologna, 
along with his own father, Giovanni Campeg- 
gio, whose works upon that subject were long 
held in considerable repute. Early in life he 
married, and had a son born in 1504, who 
was made a cardinal by Julius III in 1551. 
But after his wife’s death he took holy orders, 
and became bishop of Feltri and auditor of 
the rota at Rome. He was sent by Leo X 
on a mission to the Emperor Maximilian, and 
while so engaged was created a cardinal, in 
his absence, in 1517. Next year he was sent 
to England as legate to incite Henry VIII 
to unite with other princes in a crusade 
against the Turks. He was detained some 
time at Calais before being allowed to cross, 
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About her twenty- | 
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Henry VIII having insisted with the pope 
that his favourite, Cardinal Wolsey, should 
be invested with equal legatine functions 
before he landed. He was, however, very 
well received, and a few years later (1524) 
Henry VIII gave him, or allowed him to 
obtain by papal bull, the bishopric of Salis- 
bury. About the same time he was made 
archbishop of Bologna. He held also at 
various times several other Italian bishoprics. 
He was also sent to Germany in 1524, and 
presided at the diet at Ratisbon, where a vain 
attempt was made to check the Lutheran 
movement. In 1527 he was besieged with 
Pope Clement VII at Rome, in the castle of 
St. Angelo. Next year he was sent into 
England on his most celebrated mission, in 
which Wolsey was again joined with him as 
legate, to hear the divorce suit of Henry VIII 
against Catherine of Arragon. On this oc- 
casion he suffered much, both physically and 
mentally. He was severely afflicted with 
gout, and had to be carried about ina litter ; 
and while he was pledged to the pope in 
private not to deliver judgment without re- 
ferring the matter to Rome, he was pressed by 
Wolsey to proceed without delay. Some of 
his ciphiateth despatches from London at this 
time have been deciphered within the last few 
years, and show a very creditable determina- 
tion on his part not to be made the instrument 
of injustice, whatever might be the cost to 
himself. The cause, as is well known, was 
revoked to Rome, and so his mission termi- 
nated. On leaving the kingdom he was 
treated with singular discourtesy by the 
officers of customs, who insisted on searching 
his baggage, and on his complaining to the 
king, it was clear that the insult was pre- 
meditated, and was really a petty-minded 
indication of the royal displeasure. Five 
years later, in 1534, he was deprived of the 
bishopric of Salisbury by act of parliament, 
on the ground that he was an alien and non- 
resident, though the king had certainly 
never expected him to keep residence when 
he gave him the bishopric. He died at Rome 
in ‘ 


[Ciaconii Vitee Pontificum; Brewer's Reign of 
Henry VIII.] J. G, 


CAMPION, EDMUND (1540-1581), 
jesuit, son of a citizen and bookseller of 
London, was born there on 25 Jan. 1539- 
1540. When he was nine or ten years old, 
his parents wished to apprentice him to a 
merchant, but some members of one of the 
London companies—probably that of the 
Grocers—having become acquainted with the 
‘sharp and pregnant wit’ which he had shown 


| from his childhood, induced their guild to 


Campion 
undertake to maintain him at their common 
charges ‘to the study of learning” He was 
sent first to some London grammar school, 
and afterwards to Christ’s Hospital. He al- 
ways ‘bore away the game inall contentions 
of learning proposed by the schools of Lon- 
don,’ among which there appears to have 
been, at that period, a common concursus, as 
if they had formed a university. His‘ cham- 
pionship’ wasacknowledged, and when Queen 
Mary, on her solemn entry into London, had 
to pass by St. Paul’s School, Campion, as the 
representative of London scholarship, was 


brought from Newgate Street to make the | 


requisite harangue. When Sir Thomas White 
founded St. John’s College, Oxford, the Gro- 
cers’ Company arranged with him to admit 
Campion as a scholar, ‘which he did most wil- 


lingly, after he was informed of his toward- | 
The company gave him | 


liness and virtue.’ 
an exhibition for his maintenance at the uni- 


versity. In 1557, when St. John’s College | 


was increased, Campion became junior fellow, 
for the founder had conceived a special affec- 


tion for him. He was admitted to the degree | 


of B.A. on 20 Nov. 1561 (Boss, Register of 
the Univ. of Oxford, i. 244). So greatly ad- 
mired was he at Oxford for his grace of elo- 


quence that young men imitated not only his | 
phrases but his gait, and revered him as a | 


second Cicero. He was chosen to deliver the 
oration at the reinterment at Oxford of Amy 


Robsart, the murdered wife of Robert Dud- | 


ley, afterwards earl of Leicester, and the 


funeral discourse on Sir Thomas White, the | 


founder of St. John’s College, Oxford, and of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, London (Fotey, 
Records, vii. 112). 


The change of religion effected soon after aine tix 
, leading a kind of monastic life, and waiting 
| for the opening of the new university. The 


the accession of Queen Elizabeth was not 
immediately felt at Oxford, and no oath was 
required of Campion till he graduated as 
M.A. Wood relates that he ‘ took the degree 
of master of arts in 1564, and was junior of the 
act celebrated on the 19 of Feb. the same year; 
at which time speaking one or more admirable 
orations, to the envy of his contemporaries, 
caused one of them [Tobie Mathew], who 
was afterwards an archbishop, to say that, 
rather than he would omit an opportunity to 
show his parts, and “ dominare in una atque 
altera conciuncula,” did take the oath against 


the pope’s supremacy, and against his con- | 


science’ (Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 473). 
The precise date of his inception as M.A. is 
19 Feb. 1564-5 (Boss, Register of the Univ. 
of Oxford,i.144). Father Parsons says that 
Campion ‘ was always a sound catholic in 
his heart, and utterly condemned all the 
form and substance of the queen and coun- 
cil’s new religion; and yet the sugared words 
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of the great folks, especially of the queen, 
Joined with pregnant hopes of speedy and 
great preferments, so enticed him that he 
knew not which way to turn.’ 

In 1566 Queen Elizabeth visited Oxford, 
and Campion welcomed her in the name of 
the university. He was also respondent in 
a Latin disputation held before her majesty. 
The queen expressed her admiration of Cam- 
pion’s eloquence, and commended him par- 
ticularly to Dudley, who willingly undertook 
to patronise the scholar. For four years from 
this time the Earl of Leicester showed him 
no little kindness, and Cecil also took great 
interest in him. Campion did not reside at 
Oxford long enough to take his doctor’s de- 
gree, but he was made junior proctor (1568), 
and he supplicated for the degree of B.D. on 
23 March 1568-9 (Boasz, Register, i. 244). 
The problem of his life now was how he could 
remain in the established church and yet hold 
all the catholic doctrines. Edward Cheyney, 
bishop of Gloucester [q. v.], who had retained 
a good deal of the old faith, sympathised with 
Campion’s aspirations and perplexities. Cam- 
pion yielded to the bishop’s persuasions and 
suffered himself to be ordained deacon, but 
almost immediately afterwards ‘he took a re- 
morse of conscience and detestation of mind.’ 
On the termination of his proctorial office he 
left Oxford (1 Aug. 1569) and proceeded to Ire- 
land. A project was then afoot for restoring 
the old Dublin University founded by Pope 
John XXI, but for some years extinct. The 
chief mover in this restoration was the re- 
corder of Dublin and speaker of the House 


| of Commons, James Stanihurst, the father of 


one of Campion’s most distinguished pupils. 
In his house Campion remained for some time, 


scheme fell through, however, and the chief 


| cause of its failure was the secret hostility of 


the government to Stanihurst and the lord 
deputy, Sir Henry Sidney, who were most 
actively concerned in it, and to Campion, who 
was to have the principal share in its direc- 
tion, Campion was distrusted as a papist 
and orders were given for his arrest, but for 
two or three months he eluded the pursuit 
of the pursuivants, lurking in the houses of 
his friends, and working at a ‘History of 
Treland,’ which is hardly so much a serious 
history as a pamphlet written to prove that 
education is the only means of taming the 


|Trish. At last he escaped to England, dis- 


guised as a lacquey, and reached London in 
time to witness the trial of Dr. Storey, who 
was executed in June 1571. What he heard 
at this trial made him resolve to repair to the 
English college at Douay, where he made an 
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open recantation of protestantism, completed 
his course of scholastic theology, was or- 
dained sub-deacon, and eventually was pro- 
moted to the degree of B.D. (Diaries of the 
English College, Douay,10). After the lapse 
of little more than a year he resolved to go 
on foot to Rome as a pilgrim, and to become 
ajesuit. He arrived there in the autumn of 
1572, a few days before the death of St. 
Francis Borgia, third general of the Society 
of Jesus. A successor to the saint was not 
chosen till April 1573, and meanwhile Cam- 
pion had to wait. He was the first postulant 
admitted by the new general, Father Mercu- 
rianus, and soon afterwards he was sent to 
Prague in Bohemia and Briinn in Moravia 
to pass his novitiate. In 1578 he was or- 
dained deacon and priest by the archbishop 
of Prague. 


After considerable hesitation the Society of | 


Jesus, at the instance of Dr. Allen, determined 


to take part in the English mission. Campion | 


and Parsons were the two jesuits first chosen 
for this perilous undertaking, and various in- 
dulgences and faculties were granted to them 
by the pope. The band of missionaries that 
assembled in Rome comprised Dr. Goldwell, 
bishop of St. Asaph, several secular priests, a 
few laymen, the two jesuits Campion and Par- 
sons, and a lay brother of the society named 
Ralph Emerson. Toassist them in their labours 
a catholic association had been organised in 
England by George Gilbert, a young man of 
property, who had been converted by Father 
Parsons in Rome in 1579. At Rheims Dr. 
Goldwell was taken ill, and he was after- 
wards recalled by the pope. It was at this 
city that the rest of the party broke up, to 
find their way across to England by diffe- 
rent routes. Campion, Parsons, and Emerson 
were to go by way of St. Omer, Calais, and 
Dover. Parsons crossed first, disguised as a 
captain returning from the Low Countries, 
and reached London without trouble. Cam- 
pion and Emerson followed. They were ar- 
rested on landing at Dover (25 June 1580), 
and taken before the mayor, but they were 
dismissed after a short detention, and the 
next day were welcomed by the association 
in London, where Gilbert and the rest clothed 
and armed Campion like a gentleman and 
furnished him with a horse. 

His preaching in the secret assemblies of 
catholics produced such an effect that the 
faithful and the wavering soon rushed to him 
in crowds. The government were informed 
of what was going on, and made every effort 
to entrap him. Several priests were captured 
and many catholics were thrown into prison. 
The danger of remaining in London soon be- 
came too pressing to be disregarded; and so, 
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after a council had been held, the priests who 
were still at liberty went away to different 
parts of the kingdom. 

At this period the catholics of England 
had been gradually divided into two bands: 
the temporisers or schismatics who kept the 
faith but frequented the churches, and the 
avowed catholics who braved fine and im- 
prisonment and refused to go to church. The 
jesuits were sent to bid the former class to 
separate themselves from the communion of 
the protestants and to forbear going to their 
churches. They came to separate what the 
queen wanted to unite, and accordingly she 
issued her proclamations warning the people 
against them as enemies of herself and of 
church and state. The pursuit was much 
hotter after Campion than after any of his 
brethren. Once when the pursuivants came 
upon him suddenly at the house of a gentle- 
man in Lancashire, a maid-servant, to make 
them think he was merely one of the retainers, 
affected to be angry with him and pushed 
him into a pond. All this while he was en- 
gaged in writing his book against the pro- 
testants known as the ‘Decem Rationes.’ It 
was finished about Easter 1581, and sent to 
London for the approval of Parsons, who had 
a private printing-press. A number of copies 
were got ready for the commencement at Ox- 
ford in June; and when the audience as- 
sembled in St. Mary’s Church, they found the 
benches strewn with the books. The title- 
page of the treatise bore the imprint of Douay, 
but the government were not long in ascer- 
taining, by the examination of experts, that 
the work had been done in England. 

Campion had come to London while his 
book was passing through the press to super- 
intend the correction of the sheets, but the 
danger was now so imminent that Parsons 
ordered him away into Norfolk in company 
with Brother Ralph Emerson, The two 
fathers rode out of the. city together at 
daylight on 12 July, and after an affection- 
ate farewell parted company, the one going 
to the north and the other back into the 
town. 

Through the treachery of George’ Eliot, 
formerly steward to Mr. Roper in Kent, and 
latterly a servant of the widow of Sir Wil- 
liam Petre, Campion and two other priests 
were captured ina gentleman’s house at Lyford 
in Berkshire (17 July 1581). Seven laymen 
were arrested at the same time. Campion 
and his companions were brought to London 
and committed to the Tower, making their 
entry into the city through a hooting mob, 
Campion leading the procession with his el- 
bows tied behind him, his hands tied in front, 
his feet fastened under his horse’s belly, and a 
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paper stuck in his hat, inscribed ‘Campion, the 
seditious jesuit.’ The governor of the Tower, 
Sir Owen Hopton, at first put Campion in the 
narrow dungeon known as ‘Little Ease.’ He 
remained there until the fourth day (25 July), 
when, with great secrecy, he was conducted to 
the house of the Earl of Leicester. There he 
was received by Leicester, the Earl of Bedford, 
and two secretaries of state, with all honour 
and courtesy. They told him they had sent 
for him to know the plain truth, why he and 
Parsons had come into England, and what 
commission they brought from Rome. He 
gave them a truthful account of all passages, 
and then answered their questions, one by 
one, with such readiness that he seemed to 
have convinced them his only purpose was 
the propagation of the catholic faith and the 
salvation of souls; so that, seeing, as they 
said, he had done ill with good intentions, 
they pitied him, especially the two earls, who 
had known and admired him in his youth 
in London and in Oxford. They told him 
that they found no fault with him, except 
that he was a papist— which,’ he replied, ‘is 
my greatest glory ;’ but he spoke with such 
modesty and generosity that Dudley sent 
word to Hopton to give him better accom- 
modation, and to treat him more amiably. 
Nothing more was known at the time con- 
cerning this interview; but at the trial it 
came out that the queen herself was present, 
that she asked Campion whether he thought 
her really queen of England; to which he 


replied that he acknowledged her highness | 


not only as his queen, but also as his most 
lawful governess. Whereupon her majesty 
with great courtesy offered him his life, his 
liberty, riches, and honours; but under con- 
ditions which he could not in conscience 
accept (Srmpson, Biography of Campton, 240, 
296). 

After this Hopton treated his prisoner 
less harshly, as he hoped to be able to induce 
him to recant, and reports were circulated 
among the public that the jesuit would 
shortly make a solemn retractation at St. 
Paul’s Cross and burn his own book with his 
own hands. But Campion disdainfully re- 
jected the proposal that he should go over to 
the protestant church, and when he had been 
a week in the Tower Hopton reverted to the 
severe method of treatment, with the consent 
of the privy council, who gave orders that 
Campion should be examined under torture. 
There is no authentic account of what he 
said on the first two occasions when he was 
placed upon the rack (80 July and 6 Aug.) 
It seems that he really revealed nothing of 
moment, and his biographer, Mr. Simpson, 
after'a very minute examination of all the 


! 
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facts, arrives at the conclusion that Campion’s 
confessions were merely his acknowledgment 
of the truth of matters which he perceived 
were already known to his examiners (Bio- 
graphy, 250). However, it was given out 
that he had betrayed his friends mid divulged 
the names of the gentlemen who harboured 
him. A great many catholic gentlemen were 
arrested in various parts of the country, in 
consequence, it was alleged, of Campion’s 
confessions. For a considerable time the re- 
port of Campion’s weakness and even treachery 
was universally credited among catholics as 
well as protestants, but ultimately the sus- 
picion that Campion’s ‘confessions’ were for- 
geries was turned almost into a certainty by 
the constant refusal of the council to confront 
him with those whom he was said to have 
accused, On 29 Oct. the council gave in- 
structions that Campion and others should 
again be ‘put into the rack,’ and this order 
was executed with all severity. 

To make Campion appear intellectually 
contemptible, and to counteract the effect 
produced by his ‘Decem Rationes, the go- 
vernment deemed it expedient to grant his 
demand for a public disputation. Accord- 
ingly a number of the most able protestant 
divines, including Nowel, dean of St. Paul's, 
Dr. William Fulke, Roger Goaden, Dr. 
Walker, and William Charke, were appointed 
to meet him and discuss the chief points of 
controversy. They had all the time they 
wanted for preparation and free access to 
libraries, whereas Campion was not informed 
of the arrangement untilan hour ortwo before 
the conference began. Then he was placed 
in the middle of the chapel in the Tower, 
without books, and without even a table to 
lean upon. The disputation was afterwards 
resumed in Hopton’s hall, and four con- 
ferences were held altogether. Each day’s 
conference began at eight and continued till 
eleven, and was renewed in the afternoon 
from two till five. A catholic who was pre- 


| sent at the first conference has recorded that 


he noticed Campion’s sickly face and his 
mental weariness—‘ worn with the rack, his 
memory destroyed, and his force of mind 
almost extinguished.’ ‘Yet, he adds, ‘T 
heard Father Edmund reply to the subtleties 
of the adversaries so easily and readily, and 
bear so patiently all their contumely, abuse, 
derision, and jokes, that the greatest part of 
the audience, even the heretics who had per- 
secuted him, admired himexceedingly.’ After 
the fourth discussion the council ordered the 
conferences to be discontinued. One of the 
converts made by Campion at the conferences 
was Philip Howard, earl of Arundel. 
Walsingham and the other members of 
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the privy council who wished to put him to 
death now resolved to exhibit him as atraitor. 
On 31 Oct. he was for the third time placed 
upon the rack, and tortured more cruelly 
than ever, but not a single incriminating 
word could be extorted from him. It was 
then proposed to indict him for having on 
a certain day in Oxfordshire traitorously 
pretended to have power to absolve her ma- 
jesty’s subjects from their allegiance, and 
endeavoured to attach them to the obedience 
of the pope and the religion of the Roman 
church. It was seen, however, that this would 
be too plainly a religious prosecution. A 
plot was therefore forged, and a new indict- 
ment drawn up in which it was pretended 
that Campion, Allen, Morton, Parsons, and 
thirteen priests and others then in custody, 
had conspired together at Rome and Rheims 
to raise a sedition in the realm and dethrone 
the queen. On this charge Campion, Sher- 
win, and six others were arraigned at West- 
minster Hall on 12 Nov. When Campion 
was called upon, according to custom, to hold 
up his hand in pleading, his arms were so 
cruelly wounded by the rack that he could 
not do so without assistance. 
held on the 20th. The principal witnesses 
for the crown were George Eliot and three 
hired witnesses named Munday, Sledd, and 
Caddy, who pretended to have observed the 


meetings of the conspirators at Rome; but | 
|of a sweet disposition, and a well-polished 


their testimony was so weak, and the answers 
of Campion were so admirable, that when 
the jury retired it was generally believed that 
the verdict must be one of acquittal. How- 
ever, the prisoners wereall found guilty. Hal- 
lam says that ‘the prosecution was as unfairly 
conducted, and supported by as slender eyi- 
dence, as any, perhaps, that can be found in 
our books’ (Constitutional Hist. i. 146). 
The lord chief justice Wray, addressin 

the prisoners, asked them what they sould 
say why they should not die. 
answered: ‘It is not our death that ever we 
feared. But we knew that we were not lords 
of own lives, and therefore for want of 
answer would not be guilty of ourown deaths. 


The trial was | 


Campion | 
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The only thing that we have now to say is" 


that if our religion do make us traitors we 
are worthy to be condemned; but otherwise 
are and have been true subjects as ever the 
queen had. Incondemning us you condemn 
all your ownancestors—all the ancient priests, 
bishops, and kings—all that was once the 
glory of England, the island of saints and 
the most devoted child of the see of Peter. 
For what have we taught, however you may 

ualify it with the odious name of treason, 
that they did not uniformly teach? To be 
condemned with these old lights—not of 


Campion 

England only, but of the world—by their 
degenerate descendants is both gladness and 
glory tous. God lives; posterity will live; 
their judgment is not so liable to corruption 
as that of those who are now going to sentence 
us to death.’ The prisoners were sentenced 
to be drawn, hanged, and quartered. Then 
Campion broke forth in a loud hymn of 
praise, ‘Te Deum laudamus,’ and Sherwin 
and others took up the song, ‘ Hec est dies 
quam fecit Dominus; exultemus et letemur 
in illa,’ and the rest expressed their content- 
ment and joy, some in one phrase of scripture, 
some in another; whereby the multitudes in 
the hall were visibly astonished and affected. 
The few days that intervened between con- 
viction and death were passed by the prisoners 
in fasting and othermortifications. Theexe- 
cution was appointed for 1 Dec. 1581. Cam- 
pion, Sherwin, and Briant were to suffer 
together at Tyburn. At the place of execu- 
tion Campion was subjected to a great deal 
of questioning respecting his alleged treason. 
Somebody asked him to pray for the queen. 
While he was doing so the cart was drawn 
away. Two of the prisoners, Bosgrave and 
Orton, were not executed. 

‘All writers,’ observes Wood, ‘ whether 
protestant or popish, say that he was a man 
ofadmirable parts, an eloquent orator, asubtle 
philosopher and disputant, and an exact 
preacher, whetherin English or Latin tongue, 


man. A certain writer (Dr. Thomas Fuller) 
saith, he was of a sweet nature, constantly 
carrying about him the charms of a plausible 
behaviour, of a fluent tongue, and good parts. 
And another (Richard Stanihurst), who was 
his most beloved friend, saith that he was up- 
right in conscience, deep in judgment, and 
ripe in eloquence’ (Athena, ed. Bliss, i. 475), 

A minute bibliographical account of his 
works and of the numerous replies to them is 
given in the appendix to ‘Edmund Campion. 
A biography. By Richard Simpson’ (London, 
1867, 8vo), an admirable and exhaustive 
work. The most ample and correct edition 
of the ‘ Decem Rationes, et alia opuscula ejus 
selecta’ was published by P. Silvester Petra- 
Sancta at Antwerp, 1631, 12mo, pp. 460. Of 


_the ‘History of Ireland,’ written in 1569, a 
manuscript copy, dated 1571, was given by 


Henry, duke of Norfolk, in 1678, to the li- 
brary of the College of Arms, London. This 
work was first printed by Richard Stanihurst 
in Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicles, 1587; then by 
Sir James Ware in his ‘ History of Ireland, 
1633. 

Campion’s portrait has been engraved. 

[Life by Richard Simpson ; and the authorities 
quoted above.] T. C, 
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CAMPION, GEORGE B. (1796-1870), 
water-colour painter, born in 1796, was one 
of the original members of the New Society 
(now the Royal Institute) of Painters in 
Water Colours (1834), and contributed land- 
scapes to the exhibitions of that society and 
to those of the Society of Artists. Many of 
his views have been published. He was the 
author of ‘The Adventures of a Chamois 
Hunter,’ and of some papers on German art 
in the ‘ Art Journal.’ He was for some time 
drawing-master at the Military Academy, 
Woolwich. He resided at Munich for some 
years before his death in 1870. There is a 
drawing by him of a ‘ Boy with Rabbits’ in 
the South Kensington Museum. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists, 1878; Bryan’s 
Dict. of Painters (Graves); Graves’s Dict. of 
Artists. ] C. M 

CAMPION, MARIA (1777-1803). [See 
Pore. | 


CAMPION, THOMAS (d. 1620), physi- 
cian, poet, and musician, has been wrongly 
stated to be second son of Thomas Campion 
of Witham, Essex, gent., by Anastace, daugh- 
ter of John Spittey of Chelmsford. This 
couple only married in 1597, when the 
poet and musician was about thirty. Edmund 
Campion, the jesuit [q. v.], was connected 
with the Witham family, and one member 
ofit at least fell under suspicion of harbour- 
ing the Roman ‘missioner,’ and suffered 
in consequence. Campion’s connexion with 
the Witham family is not clear. He cer- 
tainly was not the Thomas Campion men- 


tioned by Wood as incorporated at Oxford | 


in 1624. That Thomas Campion was of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and he gra- 
duated B.A.ofthat university in 1621. Thomas 
Campion the musician was, however, edu- 


cated at Cambridge (cf. CLERKE, Polimanteia, | 


1595). He may have obtained his M.D. de- 
gree in some foreign university. It was by 
no means unusual at this time for young 
men who abhorred the new oath of supre- 
macy to give themselves to the study of 
medicine. Campion does not appear to have 
practised as a physician till somewhat late in 
his life. He was entered at Gray’s Inn in 
1586, although before 1595 he withdrew 
from the society. He was writing English 
verse in 1593, but appealed first to the 
public.as a poet in 1595, when he printed a 
small volume entitled ‘Thome Campiani 
Poemata,’ containing Latin elegiacs and epi- 
grams, which were issued from the press of 
Richard Field in octayo. No copy seems 
now accessible. It contained among other 
trifles a very pretty song which was sung at 
the elaborate masque performed in Gray’s 
Inn, February 1594-5. The little collection 


| mance. 


of ‘Poemata’ was reprinted in 1619, In 
1602 he put forth his ‘Observations on the 
Art of English Poesie, in which, among 
other things, he set himself to disparage ‘ the 
childish titilation of riming.’ The book was 
answered at once by Daniel in his ‘ Panegy- 
rike Congratulatory ... With a Defence 
of Ryme against a Pamphlet entituled Ob- 
servations on the Art of Hnglish Poesie.’ 
Daniel's answer seems to have been well re- 
ceived, and reached a second edition within 
the year. In January 1606-7 Campion ap- 
pears first as ‘doctor of phisicke,’ and as the 
‘inventor’ of a masque presented before 
James I at Whitehall on the occasion of 
Lord Hay’s marriage. The merit of the per- 
formance evidently consisted in the care 
taken with the musical part of the perfor- 
Campion had now become an au- 
thority in music. Already in 1601 he pub- 
lished ‘A Booke of Ayres,’ with lyrics by 
himself of the finest quality. There followed 
without date, probably in 1618, ‘ Two Bookes 
of Ayres,’ which were followed about 1617 
by ‘The Third and Fourth Books of Ayres.’ 
In 1612 Prince Henry died, and Campion 
thereupon published a collection of ‘Songs 
of Mourning bewailing the untimely death 
of Prince Henry.’ They were issued in 
folio, the accompaniments being written by 
a certain ‘ John Coprario,’ whose real name 
was plain John Cooper. On 14 Feb. 1612-138 
the Princess Elizabeth was married to the 
elector, and Campion was chosen to bring 
out his curious entertainment known as ‘The 
Lord’s Masque,’ which was followed in April 
by the performance of another masque at 
Caversham House—the seat of Lord Knollys 
—exhibited before the queen, who was the 
guest of honour. This masque too seems to 
have been conspicuous for its elaborate musi- 
cal apparatus. In December 1613 Campion 
was once more employed to bring outa masque 
on the occasion of Lord Somerset’s mar- 
riage with the divorced Countess of Essex. 
It was performed on 26 Dec., and was fol- 


lowed next day by Ben Jonson’s ‘ Challenge 


at the Tilt.’ About 1617 Campion brought 
out ‘A new Way of making foure parts in 
Counterpoint, by a most familiar and in- 
fallible rule, with some other Discourses on 
the Theory of Music.’ This work was dedi- 
cated to Prince Charles. It is hardly pos- 
sible that while so much of his time was 
given up to music and literature (and it is 
evident that he had become a recognised 
authority on musical matters), Campion 
can have devoted himself much to prac- 
tising in physic. Nevertheless we meet 
with him once in that capacity when Sir 
Thomas Monson was in the Tower on 5 


Campion 


charge of complicity in the murder of Sir | 


Thomas Overbury, and ‘ Dr. Campion, phy- 
sician,’ was allowed to have access to the 
prisoner ‘on matters relating to his health.’ 
This was in January 1616. Next year the 
Earl of Cumberland, writing to his son, 
Lord Clifford, suggests that Dr. Campion 
should be consulted on the subject of a 
masque which was then preparing. After 
this we hear no more of him till we find his 
burial entered in the register of St. Dunstan’s- 
in-the-West, London, on 1 March 1619-20. 
Campion’s works (save the treatise on Coun- 
terpoint) were collected by Mr. A. H. Bullen 
in 1889; heseems to have enjoyed ahigh repu- 
tation in his lifetime, and Camden speaks of 
him in terms of perhaps exaggerated praise. 
All his books are regarded as very precious 
by collectors. His lyric gift gives him all 
but the highest rank among song writers of 
his time. 

[Mr. Bullen’s Introd. to the works of Dr. 
Thomas Campion, 1889; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Early 
English Books; Hazlitt’s Handbook of Poetical 
and Dramatic Literature; Nichols’s Progresses 
of Eliz. ii1.310, 349 et seq.; Progresses of James I, 
li. 105, 505, 558, 629,707; Wood’s Fasti, i. 417 ; 
Visit. of London (Harl. Soc. 1880), 1. 134; Cal. 
of State Papers, Dom, 1611-18, p. 321; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. 671; Grove’s Dict. of 
Music, sub nom. ] LA 


CAMPION, alias Wiamorn, WILLIAM 
(1599-1665), jesuit, a native of Hereford- 
shire, entered the Society of Jesus at Wat- 
ten, near St. Omer, in 1624, and became a 
professed father in 1640. He was employed 
on the mission in this country for man 
years, was rector of St. Francis Xavier’s 
‘college’ or district (comprising the Welsh 
missions) in 1655, and afterwards was ap- 
pointed rector of the House of Tertians, at 
Ghent, where he died on 28 Sept. 1665. He 
published anonymously an octavo volume, 
without place or date, ‘On the Catholic 
Doctrine of Transubstantiation, against Dr. 
John Cosin,’ afterwards bishop of Durham. 

[Foley’s Records. vii. 843; Southwell’s Bibl. 
Seript. Soe. Jesu, 313 ; Oliver's Jesuit Collections, 
65; Backer’s Bibl. des Ecrivains de la Com- 
pagnie de Jésus (1869), i. 1031.] TAG: 


CAMVILLE, GERARD pz (d. 1215 ?), 
judge, was son of Richard de Camville, who 
is mentioned among the leaders and con- 
stables of Richard I’s fleet in 1190, was ap- 
pointed joint governor of Cyprus with Robert 
de Turneham in 1191, and died at the siege 
of Acre in the same year. The name Cam- 
ville occurs in the ‘Battle Abbey Roll’ By 
his wife Nicholaa, daughter of Richard de 
Haia, Gerard de Camyille acquired estates in 
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Normandy and Lincolnshire, and the ward- 
ship of Lincoln Castle and the shrievalty of 
the county, which were hereditary in Ni- 
cholaa’s family. The marriage probably took 
place about 1190, as he then obtained a char- 
ter from the king in confirmation of his title. 
During Richard’s absence in Palestine he be- 
camea decided adherent of John. Longchamp 
in 1191 removed him from the shrievalty, 
and attempted to reduce Lincoln Castle; but 
it was stoutly defended by Nicholaa, Cam- 
ville himself being with John until the fall 
of Nottingham and Tickill compelled Long- 
champ to raise the siege. Camville was ex- 
communicated the same year. On Richard’s 
return in 1194 he was deprived of the war- 
denship of Lincoln Castle and the shrievalty 
of the county, and was arraigned by Long- 
champ at Nottingham on a charge of har- 
bouring robbers and treating the king’s writ 
with contempt. His estates were forfeited, 
but he recovered them on payment of a fine 
of 2,000 marks. His wife also paid a fine of 
200 marks for liberty to marry her daughter 
to whomsoever she pleased, provided he was 
not an enemy to the king. On the accession 
of John, Camyille was reappointed warden of 
Lincoln Castle and sheriff of the county, and 
purchased from the king for 1,000 marks the 
lands of Thomas de Verdun and the wardship 
of his widow, with liberty to marry her to 
his son Richard. He was present at Lincoln 
in 1200 when John received the homage of 
William of Scotland. In 1205 he was em- 
ployed in measuring the marsh between Spal- 
ding and Tid in Lincolnshire. In 1208-9 he 
acted as a justice itinerant for Cambridge- 
shire. He was in attendance on the king in 
Ireland in 1210, He appears to have died in 
1215. His wife survived him, was sheriff of 
Lincolnshire under John, and, having de- 
fended Lincoln Castle against the barons in 
1216, was rewarded with a grant of the lands 
in Lincolnshire which had belonged to the 
rebel William de Huntingfield, and with 
the wardenship of Torkesley and Frampton 
Castle. She was warden of Lincoln Castleand 
sheriff of the county under Henry III in 1218, 
{Memoriale Walteri de Coventria (Rolls Ser.) ; 
Hoveden (Rolls Ser.) ; Archzologia, xxvii. 112 ; 
Chronicles of the reigns of Stephen, Hen. II, and 
Rie. I (Rolls Ser.) ; Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 598, 
627; Rot. Pat. i. 57, 127; Rot. de Obl. et Fin. 
(Hardy), p. 64; Ric. Div. (Eng. Hist. Soc.), p. 
30; Fines (Hunter), i. 321; Rot. de Lib. Mis. et 
Prest. (Hardy), pp. 145, 153, 203; Foss’s Judges 
of England. | J. M. R. 


_ CAMVILLE, THOMAS pz (d. 1235), 
judge, third son of William, brother of Gerard 
de Camyille [q. v.], by Albreda, daughter of 
Geoffrey Marmion, held the manors of Wes- 


Canada 


terham in Kent, and Senefield and Fobbing 
in Essex. Having taken the side of the 
barons in the civil war, he was deprived of 
his estates in 1215, but obtained restitution 
of them in 1217 on doing homage to Henry III. 
He acted as a justice in 1229. He died in 
1236, leaving a widow named Agnes, and a 
son Robert, who married a daughter of Hamo 
de Crevequer. 


[Rot. Cane. p. 220; Rot. Claus. i, 243, 325; 
Dugdale’s Orig. p. 43; Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 
628; Morant’s Essex, i. 243; Foss’s Judges of 
England; Royal Letters (Rolls Ser.), ii. 61.] 

J.M. RB. 


CANADA, Viscount. [See ALEXANDER, 
Srr Witi1am (1567 P-1640).] 


CANCELLAR, JAMES (J. 1564), theo- 
logical writer, describes himself as ‘one of 
the Queen’s Majesty’s most hon. chapel’ at 
the beginning of Mary’s reign. Probably he 
was the James Cancellar who, on 27 July 
1554, was admitted as proctor for Hugh 
Barret, priest, to the mastership of the Hos- 
pital of Poor Priests at Canterbury (SomNER, 
Antig. of Canterbury, ed. Battely, i. 78). 
His works are: 1. ‘The Pathe of Obedience, 
righte necessarye for all the King and Queenes 
Majesties subjectes to reade learne and use 
their due obediences to the hyghe powers 
according to thys godlye Treatise,’ London 
[1553], 8vo; dedicated to Queen Mary. 
2. ‘A Treatise, wherein is declared the per- 
nitious opinions of those obstinate people of 
Kent,’ London, 1553, 8vo. 3. ‘Of the Life 
active and contemplative, entitled The Pearle 
of Perfection,’ London, 1558, 8vo. 4. ‘ Medi- 
tations set forth after the alphabet of the 
Queens name.’ Dedicated to Queen Eliza- 
beth. Printed at the end of the translation 
by Queen Elizabeth of the ‘ Meditation’ of 
Margaret, queen of Navarre, London (H. 
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Denham),24mo. 5. ‘An Alphabet of Prayers,’ | 


London, 1564, 1576, 16mo. In this alphabet 
‘many prayers have the first letter of them 
in alphabetical order; and the initial letter 
of others form his patron’s name, Robert 
Dudley.’ 

[Maunsell’s Cat. of English Printed Bookes, 
28, 84; Addit. MS. 5865, f. 113; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Brit. 149; Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), 
666, 850, 948, 1572; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. 
(Bohn), 365.] Me 


CANDIDUS, HUGH. (See Hveun, 7. 
1180. ] 

CANDISH. 

CANDLER, ANN (1740-1814), poetess, 


‘The Suffolk Cottager, born at Yoxford, 
Suffolk, 18 Nov. 1740, was one of the children 


[See CAVENDISH. | 


Candlish 


of William More, a working glover of Yox- 
ford. Her mother was a daughter of Thomas 
Holder of Woodbridge, the surveyor of the 
window-lights for that part of the county. 
In 1750 her father removed to Ipswich, where 
his wife died in 1751. Ann taught herself to 
read and write, and studied all accessible 
travels, plays, and romances. In 1762 she 
married Candler, a cottager of Sproughton, 
a village about three miles out of Ipswich, 
From 1763 to 1766 Candler served in the 
militia (Poetical Attempts, p. 5), and this 
service, combined with the man’s drinking 
habits, kept Ann and her growing family poor. 
In 1777 Candler enlisted in the line; Ann 
was forced to put four of her six children into 
the workhouse, and was herself upon a sick 
bed for eleven weeks. In 1780, after a brief 
visit to her husband in London (7d. p. 10), 
she took refuge in Tattingstone workhouse, 
where she gave birth to twin sons on 20 March 
1781; she wrote one of her poems on their 
deaths a few weeks after. In 1783, when 
Candler came back discharged, she joined him 
for a time ; but illness made them both return 
tothe workhouse, whence Candler dismissed 
himself in six months, and Ann never saw 
him again. Staying in the workhouse she 
set to work upon the little poems by which 
she is known. The ‘Ipswich Journal’ pub- 
lished one in March 1785, ‘On the Death of 
a Most Benevolent Gentleman’ (Metcalfe 
Russell of Sproughton); she wrote one in 
1787, ‘To the Inhabitants of Yoxford;’ one 
in 1788 toa lady who had befriended her, 
with the title ‘An Invitation to Spring,’ and 
another spring song to the same lady in 1789. 
The ‘Ipswich Journal’ (17 Sept. 1814) 
ascribes the following poems also to her: 
‘A Paraphrase of the 5th chap. of the 2nd 
Book of Kings;’ the ‘ History of Joseph, in 


' an Address to a Young Man;’ and the ‘ Life of 


Elijah the Prophet,’ which probably appeared 
in that journal from 1790 onward, and re- 
main uncollected. By 1800 it was proposed 
to publish a little volume of Ann Candler’s 
work by subscription; and by 24 May 1802 
she was under a roof of her own at Copdock, 
just by Sproughton, near a married daughter. 
Her book was published at Ipswich in 1803, 
8vo. She died on 6 Sept. 1814, at Holton, 
Suffolk, aged 74 (Ipswich Journal, 17 Sept. 
1814). 

[Short Narrative preceding her Poetical 
Attempts, pp. 2-6, 8, 9, 11,13; Ipswich Journal, 
17 Sept. 1814.] J. H. 


CANDLISH, ROBERT SMITH, D.D. 
(1806-1873), preacher and theologian, was 
born in 1806 at Edinburgh, where his father, 
James Candlish, M.A., was a medical teacher. 


Candlish 


The family was connected with Ayrshire, and 
James Candlish, who was born in the same 
year with Robert Burns, was an intimate 
friend of the poet. Writing of him to 
Peter Hill, bookseller, Edinburgh, Burns 
called him ‘Candlish, the earliest friend, 
except my only brother, whom I have on 
earth, and one of the worthiest fellows that 
ever any man called by the name of friend.’ 
The wife of James Candlish was Jane Smith, 
one of the six belles of Mauchline celebrated 
in 1784 in one of Burns’s earliest poems. 
Robert Candlish’s father died when he was 
but five weeks old, and the care of the family 
was thrown on his mother, a woman of 
great excellence and force of character, who, 
though in the narrowest circumstances, con- 
trived to give her two sons a university edu- 
cation, and have them trained, the elder for 
the medical profession and the younger for 
the ministry. James Candlish, the elder 
brother, a young man of the highest talent 
and character, died in 1829, just as he had 
been appointed to the chair of surgery in An- 
derson’s College, Glasgow. Robert Candlish 
was never sent to school, receiving all his 
early instruction from his mother, sister, and 
brother. At the university of Glasgow he 
was a distinguished student, and among his 
intimate friends was known for his general 
scholarship, his subtlety in argument, and his 
generosity and straightforwardness of cha- 
racter. He was fond of open-air life, in- 
dulging in many rambles with his friends, 

His first appointment, as tutor at Eton to 
Sir Hugh H. Campbell of Marchmont, was 
the result of an application to some of the 
professors for ‘the most able young man they 
could recommend.’ After nearly two years 
he returned to Glasgow, was licensed as a 
probationer, and served for about four or five 
years as assistant first in a Glasgow church, 
then in the beautiful parish of Bonhill, near 
Loch Lomond. About the end of 1888, his 
great gift as a preacher having become known 
to a select few, he was appointed assistant 
to the minister of St. George’s, Edinburgh, 
the most influential congregation in that 
city. On the death of the former incumbent, 
within a very short time of his becoming 
assistant, he was appointed minister, his re- 
markable ability as a preacher being now 
most cordially recognised. For four or five 
years he confined himself to the work of his 
congregation and parish, with such occa- 
sional services as so distinguished a preacher 
was invited to give. 

In 1839 he was led to throw himself into 
the momentous conflict with the civil courts 
which had sprung out of the passing of the 
veto law by the general assembly in 1834, 
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recognising a right on the part of the people 
to have an influential voice in the appoint- 
ment of their ministers, which law of the 
church the civil courts declared to be ultra 
vires. Candlish was a member of the general 
assembly of 1839, and towards the close of 
a long discussion, when three motions were 
before the house, rose from an obscure place 
and delivered a speech of such eloquence as 
placed him at once in the front rank of debaters. 
A few months later it fell to him, at the re- 
quest of his friends, to propose a motion in 
the commission of assembly for suspending 
seven ministers of the presbytery of Strath- 
bogie, who in the case of Marnoch had dis- 
regarded the injunction of the church and 
obeyed that of the civil courts. The occa- 
sion was one of supreme importance; it was 
throwing down the gauntlet to the court of 
session, and proclaiming a war in which one 
or other of the parties must be defeated. 
Even among those who were most opposed 
to the policy advocated by Candlish there 
was no difference of opinion as to the pro- 
found ability with which he supported his 
motion. The majority of the general as- 
sembly persistently adhered to the policy 
thus initiated in all the subsequent stages of 
the controversy. In 1843 that party, finding 
itself unable to longer maintain the position 
of an established church, withdrew from its 
connection with the state, and formed the 
Free church of Scotland. 

The principles on which Candlish took his 
stand and which he sought to elucidate and 
maintain were two—the right of the people 
of Scotland, confirmed by ancient statutes, 
to an effective voice in the appointment of 
their ministers; and the independent juris- 
diction of the church in matters spiritual— 
both of which principles, it was held, the 
civil courts had set aside. In regard to the 
latter, it has been pointed out by Sir Henry 
W. Moncreiff, in his sketch of his friend in 
‘Disruption Worthies,’ that in reply to the 
common charge against the church that she 
claimed to be the sole judge of what was 
civil and what was spiritual, Candlish main- 
tained, first, that whoever should make such 
aclaim would trample under foot all liberties, 
civil and ecclesiastical, and establish an in- 
tolerable despotism ; second, if such a claim 
should be made by a church, that church 
would necessarily be assuming an authority 
in all causes, civil and ecclesiastical; third, 
that the case was the same when the claim 
was made by the court of session; the claim 
| would extinguish all liberty. The view of 
what should be done in cases of conflicting 
jurisdiction, enunciated by Candlish and 
| maintained by his friends during the con- 
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troversy, was, that in such a case the civil 
courts should deal exclusively with the civil 
bearings of the question, and the spiritual 
courts with the spiritual ; that neither should 
coerce the other in its own sphere; and that 
therefore it was utterly wrong for the court 
of session to attempt, as it was doing, to con- 
trol the spiritual proceedings of the church ; 
it ought to confine itself wholly to civil 
effects. 

Candlish had just begun to distinguish 
himself in debate, when, at his suggestion, a 
very important step was taken, which ulti- 
mately had a great effect in consolidating 
and extending the movement. It had been 
resolved to establish an Edinburgh news- 
paper (the ‘ Witness’), devoted to the in- 
terests of the church, and when an editor 
came to be proposed, Candlish recommended 
Hugh Miller of Cromarty, of whom he had 
formed a high opinion from a pamphlet 
(‘Letter to Lord Brougham’) on the church 


question recently published. Miller had but | 


recently ceased to be a working mason, and 
as he was a highlander, and quite unprac- 
tised in newspaper work, his appointment 
was a somewhat perilous experiment, but 
with his strong intuitive perception and his 
usual daring Candlish was willing to com- 
mit the paper to his hands. The arrangement 
was no sooner made than its success appeared. 
The ‘ Witness’ was for many years one of 
the most powerful engines the press ever 
supplied for any cause. 


Candlish for the next few years was always | 


more or less engrossed with the great con- | ( i 
| build up one of the most influential, earnest, 


troversy, constantly aiding in counsel at its 
several stages, expounding and enforcing his 
views at many public meetings, and contri- 
buting in a great degree to the popularity 
of the cause. He at the same time carried 
on the work of his congregation and parish, 


interested himself in church work generally, | 


and sometimes devised new schemes of philan- 
thropy or ways of conducting them. During 


this period it was agreed by the government | 
| years he laboured very earnestly to promote 


to institute a chair of biblical criticism in 
the university of Edinburgh, and the office 
was given, by the home secretary, Lord Nor- 
manby, to Candlish. His nomination to the 


chair was commented on with great severity | 
in the House of Lords, chiefly by Lord Aber- | 


deen, who denounced in the bitterest terms 
the conferring of such an honour on one who 
was in open opposition to the civil courts 
and the law of the land. The government 
yielded; the presentation was cancelled, and, 
some years after, the appointment was given 
to Dr. Robert Lee. 

Next to Chalmers, Candlish was now the 


most; prominent leader of the ‘non-intrusion’ 
i 
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party, and though still very young his 
leadership was accepted with great confidence 
and admiration by his brethren. He wasan 
influential member of a meeting of clergy 
called ‘the convocation,’ in November 1842, 
when it was virtually agreed, in the event 
of no relief being procured from parliament, 
to dissolve connection with the state. This 
step was actually taken on 18 May 1843, 
470 ministers, with a corresponding proportion 
of lay-elders and of the people, forming them- 
selves into the Free church. In the organi- 
sation of this body Candlish had the leading 
share. 

From this time, or at least from the death 
of Chalmers, till close on his own death in 
1878, Candlish may he said to have been the 
ruling spirit in the Free church. His re- 
markable activity and versatility enabled him 
to take a share in every department of work, 
and his readiness of resource, great power of 
speech, and ability to influence others, made 
him facile princeps in conducting the busi- 
ness of the general assembly and other church 
courts, With a kind of instinct he seemed 
to perceive very readily, as a discussion went 
on, in what manner the convictions of the 
assembly might be most suitably embodied, 
and his proposals were almost always sus- 
tained by very large majorities. Perhaps out 
of this there sprang the readiness which 
marked his later years to be guided by the 
prevailing sentiment rather than to control 
and direct it. While having his hands full 
of every kind of church work, he continued 
to minister to the people of St. George’s and 


and, in point of contributions, liberal congre- 
gations in Scotland. 

Candlish took a special interest in edu- 
cation. The old tradition of the Scottish 


| church respecting the connection of church 


and school had strongly impressed him, as 
well as the desire to see the work of edu- 
cation elevated and the famous plan of John 
Knox more thoroughly carriedout. For many 


an education scheme of the church, and was 
highly successful in raising the status and im- 
proving the equipment of the normal colleges. 
In other respects, the plan of having a school 
connected with every congregation did not 
prove very popular, especially among the 
laity. And when, by act of parliament, 
the test which confined the office of parish 
schoolmaster to members of the established 
church was abolished, a strong feeling sprang 
up in favour of a national system of educa- 
tion that should absorb the existing schools, 
Candlish at first did not look with much 
favour on this proposal, but gradually he 
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came to support it. He was desirous of 
seeing some security provided for religious 
teaching, but was satisfied when it was pro- 
posed to leave this matter in the hands of 
school boards, elected by the people. On the 
passing of the act to this effect, he advocated 
the abandonment of the Free church schools 
as such, and the transference of the build- 
ings as free gifts to the school boards of the 
parishes where they were situated. The nor- 
mal schools were retained in their church con- 
nection. 

On the death of Dr. Chalmers in 1847, 
and the readjustment of the chairs in the 
New College (the theological institution of 
the Free church at Edinburgh), Candlish was 
appointed to a chair of divinity, but on con- 
sideration he declined the appointment. He 
continued minister of St. George’s Free church 
to the end of his life. In 1862 he was ap- 
pointed principal of the New College, with- 
out a professor’s chair, the duties being chiefly 
honorary, and the appointment being con- 
ferred partly in consideration of his eminent 
abilities and partly in the expectation that 


new life would be thrown into the college by | 


his vigour. In 1841 Candlish received the 
degree of D.D. from the college of New Jer- 
sey, commonly called Princeton College, in 
the United States, and in 1865 the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh gave him the same degree. 
In 1861 he was moderator of the general 
assembly. 

Among movements outside his own church 
in which he took an active share was that 
for the formation of the Evangelical Alliance 
in 1845. Another was directed towards the 
union of four presbyterian churches, the 
Free, United Presbyterian, and Reformed 
Presbyterian of Scotland, and the Presbyte- 
nian church of England. This scheme was 
defeated through the opposition of Dr. Begg 
and his friends. The union of the Free church 
with the Reformed Presbyterian was subse- 
quently carried into effect. 

Candlish made his last appearance in the 
general assembly in May 1873. Occasional 
flashes of his former fire could not conceal 
from his friends his failure of strength. 
Some weeks spent in England in the autumn 
produced no favourable result. On return- 
ing to Edinburgh he took to his bed, and 
after a brief illness, in which his mind con- 
tinued clear and unimpaired, and many tokens 
were given of his serene trust in God and 
tender regard for his friends and brethren, 
he passed away on the evening of Sunday, 
19 Oct. 

The following is a list of Candlish’s pub- 
lications (many pamphlets, speeches, ser- 
mons, &c., being omitted): 1. ‘Contribu- 
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tions towards the Exposition of Genesis, 
8 vols. 1842. 2. ‘The Atonement,’ 2nd edit. 
1845. 3. ‘Letters to Rev. E. B. Elliott on 
his “ Hore Apocalyptice,”’ 1846. 4. ‘ Letter 
to the Marquess of Lansdowne on Schools 
in Scotland,” 1846. 65. ‘Scripture Charac- 
ters and Miscellanies, 1850. 6. ‘ Examina- 
tion of Mr. Maurice’s Theological Essays,’ 
1854. 7. ‘Life in a Risen Saviour, 1858. 
8. ‘Reason and Revelation, 1859. 9. ‘The 
Two great Commandments, 1860. 10. ‘ The 
Fatherhood of God’ (Cunningham Lectures), 


1865. 11. ‘Relative Duties of Home Life,’ 
1871. 12. ‘John Knox and his Devout Ima- 
gination, 1872. 13. ‘ Discourses on the Son- 


ship and Brotherhood of Believers,’ 1872. 
14. ‘The Gospel of Forgiveness.’ 15. ‘ Ex- 
pository Discourses on 1 John.’ 16. Ser- 
mons (posthumous), 1874. 17. ‘ Discourses 
onthe Epistle tothe Ephesians’ (posthumous), 
1875. With regard to Candlish’s theologi- 
cal views, it has been shown by Principal 
Rainy, in his very able chapter on ‘ Dr. 
Candlish as a Theologian,’ that while he 
was thoroughly attached to the theology of 
the reformers, it was not as a mere theolo 
or logical system that he had regard to it, 
but as something given from above to meet 
the exigencies of the human soul. In op- 
posing Mr. Maurice, he found himself called 
to vindicate the forensic aspect of the gos- 
pel, as founded on law, and demanding that 
that law be maintained, but he delighted to 
show its application also to the whole sphere 
of human life, to show that contact with 
Christ meant not only pardon, but life, joy, 
strength, and purity. In life and in death 
he showed how he not only held but was 
held and moved by his theology, and derived 
from it the courage and hope with which he 
seemed to be inspired. 


[Memorials of Robert S. Candlish, D.D., by 
William Wilson, D.D., with concluding chapter 
by Robert Rainy, D.D.; Buchanan’s Ten Years’ 
Conflict; Disruption Worthies; Memoir by James 
8. Candlish, D.D., prefixed to Posthumous Ser- 
mons; Sunday Magazine, December 1873; Scots- 
man newspaper, 20 Oct. 1873.] WiiGa B, 


CANE, ROBERT, M.D. (1807-1858), 
Trish naturalist, was born at Kilkenny in 
1807. After acting for some time as a phar- 
maceutical assistant, he found the means of 
attending the College of Surgeons, Dublin, 
and during a severe cholera epidemic dis- 
tinguished himself by his devoted attendance 
on the patients in the cholera hospitals. He 
was also equally known for his patriotic zeal, 
and acted as chairman at democratic meetings 
of the medical students and alumni of Trinit 
College. He graduated M.D. in 1836, od 
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having settled in his native city, soon ac- 
quired a lucrative practice. He took a pro- 
minent part in public and political matters. 
He organised a banquet for O’Connell in 
Kilkenny in 1840, acted as steward on the 
occasion, and also was the chief promoter of 
the repeal movement in the city. In 1844 
he was elected mayor of Kilkenny. He 
never altogether sympathised with the aims 
of the Young Ireland party. He had no 
share in the insurrection of 1848, but was 
arrested on 29 July, and for some time re- 
mained in prison. In 1858 he originated 
the Celtic Union, a semi-political and semi- 
literary society, one of the purposes of which 
was the publication of works relating to the 
history of Ireland. In connection with the 
society he edited a magazine, the ‘ Celt,’ the 
first number of which appeared on 1 Aug. 
1857. He also wrote in the series of works 
hoes by the society, ‘History of the 

illiamite and Jacobite Wars of Ireland 
from their origin to the capture of Athlone,’ 
1859. He died of consumption on 16 Aug. 
1858. 


[Irish Quarterly Review, viii. 1004-96.] 
lapis 


CANES, VINCENT (d. 1672), a Fran- 
ciscan friar who, on entering into religion, 
took the name of Joun-BaPrist, was born 
on the borders of Nottinghamshire and Lei- 
cestershire, and brought up in the protestant 
religion. When he arrived at the age of 
eighteen he was sent to the university of 
Cambridge, and remained there for two years. 
Then he removed to London, and after tra- 
velling in Holland, Germany, France, and 
Flanders, returned to this country ‘to parti- 
cipate of the miseries which our civil wars 
then commenced.’ Having been converted 
to the catholic religion, he entered the Fran- 
ciscan convent at Douay. In 1648 he was 
employed on the English mission. He lived 
sometimes in Lancashire, but for the most 
part in London, and was remarkable for the 
plainness of his dress and the simplicity 
of his conversation. Canes was selected 
by the catholic body to defend their cause 
against Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, afterwards 
bishop of Worcester, and he performed the 
task to their satisfaction. He died at Somer- 
set House, in the Strand, in June 1672, and 
was buried in the chapel belonging to that 
palace. w! 

His works, which appeared under the ini- 
tials J. V.C., are: 1. ‘The reclaim’d Papist : 
or a dialogue between a Popish knight, a 
Protestant lady, a parson, and his wife,’ 
1655, 8vo. Dedicated to John Compton, 
esg., to whom, it seems, he was chaplain. 
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Dr. John Owen published an answer to this 
work under the title of ‘The Triumph of 
Rome over despised Protestancy,’ London, 
1655, 4to. 2. ‘Fiat Lux, or, a general con- 
duct to a right understanding in the great 
Combustions and Broils about Religion here 
in England betwixt Papist and Protestant, 
Presbyterian & Independent. To the end 
that moderation and quietnes may at length 
hapily ensue after so various Tumults in the 
Kingdom. By Mr. J. V. C., a friend to 
men of all Religions’ [Douay ?], 1661, 8vo; 
[London], 1662, 8vo. Dedicated to Eliza- 
beth, countess of Arundel and Surrey, the 
mother of Cardinal Howard. Dr. John Owen 
also answered this work in a volume of 
‘ Animadversions ;’ and Samuel Mather pub- 
lished a reply to it, entitled ‘A Defence of 
the Protestant Religion,’ Dublin, 1671, 4to. 
3. ‘An Epistle to the Authour of the Ani- 
madversions upon Fiat Lux. In excuse 
and justification of Fiat Lux against the 
said Animadversions’ [Douay P], 1663, 8vo, 
and reprinted in ‘Diaphanta.’ This elicited 
from Dr. Owen ‘A Vindication of the Ani- 
madversions,’ 1664. 4, ‘Diaphanta: or Three 
Attendants on Fiat Lux. Wherin Catho- 
lik Religion is further excused against the op- 
position of severall Adversaries. (1) Epistola 
ad Odcenum, against Dr. Owen. (2) Epi- 
stola ad Croesum, against Mr. Whitby. 
(8) Epistola ad Amphibolum, against Dr. 
Taylor. And by the way an Answer is given 
to Mr. Moulin, Denton, and Stillingfleet’ 
[Douay], 1665, 8vo. These letters were re- 
issued under the title of ‘Three Letters de- 
claring the strange odd proceedings of Pro- 
testant Divines, when they write against 
Catholicks: by the example of Dr. Taylor’s 
Dissuasive against Popery; Mr. Whitbies 
Reply in the behalf of Dr. Pierce against 
Cressy; and Dr. Owens Animadyersions on 
Fiat Lux’ [Douay ?], 1671. 5. ‘Té Kao- 
Aico Stilingfleeton. Or, an account given to 
a Catholick friend, of Dr. Stillingfleets late 
book against the Roman Church. Together 
with a short Postil upon his Text. In three 
letters,’ Bruges, 1672, 8vo. 

[Wood’s Athenee Oxon. (Bliss), 1v. 107; 
Dodd’s Church Hist. iti. 315; Fiat Lux (1662), 
261-71; Cal. State Papers (Dom.), Car. I 
(1666-7), 291; Oliver’s Catholic Religion in 
Cornwall, 546; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. 
Mus.] T. C. 


CANFIELD, BENEDICT (1563-1611), 
Capuchin friar, whose real name was WIL- 
LIAM FrtcH, was the second son of William 
Fitch, owner of the manor of Little Can- 
field in Essex, by his second wife, Anne, 
daughter of John Wiseman of Felstead, and 
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was born at Little Canfield in 1563. He 
studied law in the Middle Temple, but on 
being converted to the catholic religion he 
went to Douay and afterwards to Paris, where 
he entered the convent of the Capuchins on 
23 March 1586, taking the name of Benedict 
or Benet. In July 1589 he returned to Eng- 
land with Father John Chrysostom, a Scotch- 
man. They set sail from Calais, and landed 
between Sandwich and Dover. As they were 
known to be priests, they were carried before 
the mayor, who committed them to prison, 
whence they were removed to London and 
brought before Lord Cobham. They were 
then sent to Nonsuch, where the queen was | 
residing, and examined by Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, who committed them to the Tower. 
The Scotch friar was released at the request 
of the French king, but Father Benedict 
was conveyed to Wisbech Castle, where he 
appeared in his Franciscan habit. On his 
way thither he was led through the streets 
of Cambridge, and created an extraordinary 
sensation, such a garb not having been seen | 
in that town since Queen Mary’s days. After 
remaining at Wisbech for eighteen months 
he was removed to Framlingham Castle in 
Suffolk. In both these prisons he held con- 
troversial conferences with various protestant 
divines. After three years’ imprisonment he 
was released at the request of Henry IV of 
France. He was master of the novices for a 
long time both at Orleans and Rouen, and 
in the latter city he was also guardian of his | 
convent. His death occurred in the con-| 
vent of the Capuchins in the Rue &t.- 
Honoré, in Paris, on 21 Nov. 1611. A curious 
biography of him, partly autobiographical, 
was published, with his portrait prefixed, 
under the title of ‘The miraculous life, | 
conuersion, and conuersation of the Reuerend 
Father Bennett of Cafield,’ Douay, 1623, 
8vo, pp. 145, together with ‘The Life of the 
Reverend Fa. Angel of Ioyevse, Capvein | 
Preacher,’ and the life of ‘Father Archangell, 
Scotchman, of the same Ordere.’ These three 
biographies had previously appeared in French 
at Paris in 1621. 

Father Benedict, who was a celebrated 
preacher both in English and French, wrote: 
1, ‘The Christian Knight.’ 2. ‘Tabule quae- 
dam de bene orando.’ 3. ‘The Rule of Per- 
fection, contayning a breif and perspicuovs 
abridgement of all the wholle spirituall life, 
reduced to this only point of the (will of 
God). Diuided into three Partes, Rouen, 
1609, 8vo. A Latin translation appeared at | 
Cologne, 1610, 12mo. A little treatise by 
Canfield was published at London in 1878 
under the title of ‘The Holy Will of God: 
a short rule of perfection,’ 
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| became a competitor. 
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[Addit. MSS. 5825, f. 150 6, 5866, f. 111; 
Harl. MS. 7035, p. 187; Bibl. Grenvilliana; 
Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus.; Dodd’s 
Church Hist. ii. 144, 393; Oliver's Catholic Re- 
ligion in Cornwall, 547; Morant’s Essex, il. 
463; Berry’s Essex Genealogies, 146; Granger's 
Biog. Hist. of England (1824), ii. 81.] T. C. 


CANICUS or KENNY, Saint. [See 
CAINNECH. | 


CANN, ABRAHAM (1794-1864), wrest- 
ler, the son of Robert Cann, a farmer and a 
wrestler in Devonshire, and his wife, Mary, 
was baptised at Colebrooke, near Crediton, 
on 2 Dec. 1794, and, inheriting from his father 
a love of play, soon defeated John Jordan, 
Flower, Wreyford, Simon Webber, and the 
other best wrestlers in Devonshire, and car- 
ried off the prizes at all the places where he 
In these matches he 
wrestled in the Devonshire fashion, namely, 
wearing shoes and endeavouring to disable 
his adversary by violently kicking him on the 
legs. On 21 Sept. 1826, at the Hagle tavern, 
City Road, London, he contended without 
shoes for the first prize with James Warren of 
Redruth (conspicuous for his bravery at the 
time of the loss of the Kent, Indiaman, in 
1825), and although the latter made a gal- 
lant struggle, Cann was declared the victor. 
He had long been known as the champion of 


| Devonshire, and he now challenged James 


Polkinghorne, the champion of Cornwall. 
Polkinghorne was 6 ft. 2 in. high, weighed 
820lbs., and had not wrestled for some years, 
being the landlord of the Red Lion inn at St. 
Columb Major. Cann was but 5 ft. 8} in. in 
height, and weighed 175lbs. This match, 
which was for 2007. a side for the best of three 
back falls, took place at Tamar Green, Morice 
Town, near Devonport, on 23 Oct. 1826, in 
the presence of upwards of 12,000 spectators. 


| After a long struggle the Cornishman won a 


fair back fall. Cann next threw Polkinghorne, 
but a dispute arising, a toss gave it in favour 
of the latter. After several other falls, Pol- 
kinghorne threw Cann, but the triers were 
divided in opinion as to the fall. Polking- 
horne left the ring, and aftermuch wrangling, 
the match was declared to be drawn. The 
Devonshire man, with the toes and heels of 
his shoes, kicked his adversary in the most 
frightful manner, while the Cornishman 
neither wore shoes nor practised kicking. 
In 1861 Lord Palmerston headed a subscrip- 
tion among the west-country gentlemen, by 
which the sum of 200/. was presented to the 
former champion of Devonshire. 

Cann was for many years the proprietor 
of an inn, and died in his native place, Cole- 
brooke, on 7 April 1864. He had four bro- 
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thers, James, Robert, George, and William, 
all of whom were wrestlers. Messrs. Sparkes 
& Pope, solicitors, Crediton, are said to pos- 
sess a manuscript biography of Cann. 
[Times, 23 Sept. 1826, p. 3; Englishman, 
29 Oct. 1826, p. 1, cols. 3-4; Sporting Mag. 
lxvii. 165 (1826), xix. 55, 215, 314, 344 (1827); 
Cornwall Gazette, 28 Oct. 1826, pp. 2-3, and 
4 Nov. p. 2; London Mag. 1 Oct. 1826, pp. 
160-8; Annual Register, 1826, pp. 157-8; 
Hone’s Everyday Book (1826), ii. 1009, 1337, 
and Table Book, ii. 415,499; Illustrated Sports 
ing News, 7 May 1864, pp. 100, 101, 111, with two 
portraits. | G. C. B. 


CANNE, JOHN (d. 1667 ?), divine and 

rinter, may have been connected with the 
important family of the name at Bristol, 
where Sir Thomas Canne was knighted by 
James I, his son William was mayor, and 
his grandson Robert was made a knight and 
baronet by Charles IJ, and was complained 
of as a ‘favourer of sectaries.’ That John 
had some tie with Bristol is probable from 
his connection with the Broadmead baptists. 
He has been supposed to have received epi- 
scopal ordination, but this is not certain. 
There was a congregation of independents 
and peedo-baptists meeting in Deadman’s 
Place, London, the majority of whom, in 
consequence of persecution, followed their 
minister, John Hubbard, to Ireland, about 
1621. On his death the church returned to 
Sondon and chose Canne as teacher. After 


a year or two he went to Amsterdam, and | 


there became the successor of Henry Ains- 
worth as pastor of the congregation of Eng- 
lish independents there. At one time some 
of Ainsworth’s posthumous manuscripts were 
in his hands. Canne retained his position 
for seventeen years, and to his pulpit labours 
added those of an author and printer. An 
allusion to the troubles of the church is 
found in the title of his first book, ‘The Way 
to Peace, or Good Counsel for it; preached 
upon the 15th day of the second month 
1632, at the reconciliation of certain brethren 
between whom there had been former differ- 
ences,’ Amsterdam, 1632. His most im- 

ortant book appeared two years later, and 
is called ‘ A Necessitie of Separation from 
the Church of England, proved by the Non- 
conformists’ Principles. Specially opposed 
unto Dr. Ames, his Fresh Suit against hu- 
mane ceremonies in the point of Separation 
only. ... By John Canne, pastor of the 
ancient English Church in Amsterdam. 
Printed in the yeare 1634.’ This was re- 
rinted in 1849 by the Hansard Knollys 
es under the editorship of the Rev. 
Charles Stovel. It is a work of ability. In 
1639 Canne published at Amsterdam ‘A 
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Stay against Straying; wherein, in opposi- 
tion to Mr. John Robinson, is proved the 
unlawfulness of hearing the Ministers of the 
Church of England.’ These two treatises 
were answered in 1642 by John Ball, who 
styles Canne ‘the leader of the English 
Brownists in Amsterdam.’ Richard Baxter 
said: ‘Till Mr. Ball wrote for the Liturgy 
and against Can, and Allen, &c., and Mr. 
Buxton published his “ Protestation Pro- 
tested,” I neverthought’ (he was then twenty- 
five years old, and minister at Kidderminster), 
‘I never thought what presbytery or inde- 
pendency were, nor ever spake with a man 
that seemed to know it. And that was in 
sae the war was brewing’ (Drxrsr, 
. 651). 

In 1640 Canne visited England, and the 
Broadmead congregation of baptists having 
been formed he was called upon to preach 
to them. The Broadmead records contain 
very curious particulars as to his services. 
In the morning he had ‘liberty to preach in 
the public place’ (called a church), ‘ but in 
the afternoon a godly honourable woman, 
learning that Canne was ‘a baptized man by 
them called an anabaptist,’ had the church 
closed against him, and he preached on the 
green, and debated with Mr. Fowler, a sym- 
pathetic minister, who was ejected at the 
Restoration, and was the father of Edward 
Fowler, bishop of Gloucester (1691-1715). 
Canne returned to Amsterdam in the same 
year and issued his ‘Congregational Disci- 
pline. This year appeared ‘Syon’s Preroga- 
tive Royal; ora Treatise tending to prove that 
every particular congregation . . . is an inde- 
pendent body. By a Well-wisher of the Truth.’ 
This is attributed to Canne by John Paget in 
his ‘ Defence of Presbyterian Government.’ It 
has, however, been thought that Ainsworth 
was the author [see AInsworTH, Henry]. It 
is supposed that Canne remained at Amster- 
dam until 1647, when his reference Bible with 
notes appeared. This was the best work of 
its kind that had then appeared. It was 
dedicated to the English parliament. It 
has been thought that Canne was the author 
of three sets of notes on the Bible, and that 
there was one earlier issue than that of 1647, 
since he there refers to additions ‘to the 
former notes in the margin,’ but no copy 
appears to be known. In 1653 he had an 
exclusive license for seven years ‘to print a 
Bible with annotations, being his own work, 
and that no man, unless appointed by him, 
may print his said notes, either already 
printed or to be printed’ (Calendar of State 
Papers, 9 June 1653). In the edition of 
1664 he speaks of an edition with larger 
annotations which he proposed to publish, 
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and on which he had spent many years. 
This does not appear to have been published. 
Canne again turned homeward, and in 1649 
and 1650 five of his books were published in 
London: 1. ‘The Improvement of Time.’ 
2. ‘The Golden Rule, or Justice advanced 
in justification of the legal proceedings of 
the High Court of Justice against Charles 
Steward, late king of England.’ 3, ‘The 
Snare is Broken. Wherein is proved, by 
Scripture, Law, and Reason, that the National 
Covenant and Oath was unlawfully given 
and taken. Published by authority,’ 1649, 
Ato. The dedication, to the Rt. Hon. the 
Commons assembled in parliament, is dated 
from Bowe, 21 April 1649. 4. ‘Emanuel, 
or God with us,’ 4to (this is.a jubilation 
over the victory at Dunbar). 5. ‘The Dis- 
coverer .. . the Second Part, is a vindica- 
tion of Fairfax and Cromwell, to whom it 
is jointly dedicated. The terms of a refe- 
rence to Overton on page 70 rather militate 
against its being written by Canne, but it is 
attributed to him in a pamphlet, ‘The Same 
Hand again, 1649 (E588). The first part is 
said to have appeared in 1643. In 1650 he 
was at Hull as chaplain to the governor, 
Colonel Robert Overton [q.v.], not to be 
confounded with the pamphleteer Richard 
Overton [q. v.], whose curious book, ‘ Man’s 
Mortalitie,’ Canne had printed at Amsterdam 
in 1648. Canne was in such favour with the 
soldiers that they obtained leave from the 
council of state to have the chancel of the 
parish church for their meeting-place, and 
they walled up the arches between it and 
the church, where John Shawe, another fa- 
mous puritan, had, as he boasts, ‘ constantly 
above 8,000 hearers.’ Canne’s friends ob- 
tained a grant for him from the council of 
state of 65/. 6s. 8d. for his chaplain’s salary 
for 196 days ; ‘and for his future subsistence 
two soldiers are to be reduced out of each 
of the four companies of that garrison, which 
will retrench 6s. 8d., in lieu of which a chap- 
lain is to be added.’ Tis stay in Hull was not 
long, but in 1653, when he published at Lon- 
don ‘A Voice from the Temple to the Higher 
Powers,’ the remembrance was rankling in 
his mind, and he denounces Shawe as ‘a most 
corrupt man and hitherto countenanced by 
men as corrupt and rotten as himself,’ The 
book is dedicated to Cromwell, with a second 
dedication or epistle to Overton, from ‘your 
christian brother to serve you in the Gospel, 
John Canne,’ who mentions the desire ex- 
pressed by some for his notes on Daniel. 
These do not appear to have been published. 


Inrelation to their controversies Shawe, onthe | 


other hand, says: ‘IT had many contests with 
him before Oliver the Protector, to whom he 


appealed, and elsewhere. At last he printed 
a little pamphlet against me where are some 
few truths but most part lyes. I drew up 
an answer to it, but was over persuaded by 
divers discreet and learned men to let it alone 
and sleight it.’ Like other controversialists 
Shawe had a mean opinion of his adversary. 
He quotes a biting epigram :— 


Is John departed? is Canne dead and gone? 
Farewell to both, to Canne and eke to John; 
Yet being dead, take this advice from me, 

Let them not both in one grave buryed be; 

But lay John here, and lay Canne thereabout, 
For if they both should meet, they would fall out. 


In 1653 also appeared ‘ A Second Voice from 
the Temple to the Higher Powers.’ He was 
at this time credited with the possession of 
great influence with the council of state. 
His next work, ‘Time with Truth,’ is dated 
from Hull in 1656. His daughter, whose 
name was Deliverance, was buried on 18 Dec. 
1656, and his wife, ‘Agnees,’ was buried on 
20 Jan. 1656-7, at the same place, Holy 
Trinity Church, Hull. He now appears to 
have imbibed some of the principles of the 
fifth-monarchy men, and in 1657 he pub- 
lished at London ‘ The Time of the End. . / 
Christopher Feake and John Rogers both sup- 
plied prefaces. These persons with others were 
denounced to the government as meeting at 
Mr. Daforme’s house in Bartholomew Lane, 
near the Royal Exchange, and professing 
themselves ready for insurrection. This was 
only two months after the crushing of Ven- 
ner’s attempted rising in the interest of the 
fifth monarchy. Canne complains bitterly 
of his banishment from Hull ‘after seven- 
teen years’ banishment before.’ On 2 April 
1658, when ‘old brother Canne’ was in the 
pulpit of the meeting-place in Swan Alley, 
Coleman Street, the marshal of the city 
entered and arrested him and seven of the 
brethren who had protested against their 
rough treatment of the old man, Canne was 
brought before the lord mayor, and acknow- 
ledged that he was not satisfied with the 
government, and would like an opportunity 
to tell the Protector so, but declined to enter 
upon the question with the magistrate. One 
of the accused, Wentworth Day, was fined 
500/. and sentenced to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment. John Clark, who had been ac- 
quitted by the jury, was condemned to pay 
200 marks and to be imprisoned six months. 
Canne and the remainder were released on 
25 April 1658. A narrative of the transaction 
was published. This year he published ‘The 
Time of Finding,’ in which he describes him- 
self as ‘an old man,’ and expecting ‘every 
day to lay down this earthly tabernacle,’ and 
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complains of the persecutions he had endured, 
and to which he attributed the death of his 
wife and daughter. In 1659 he published 
‘A Seasonable Word to the Parliament Men,’ 
and ‘A Twofold Shaking of the Earth’ A 
tract upon tithes, entitled ‘A Query to 
William Prynne,’ was printed at the end of 
an ‘Indictment against Tythes,’ by John 
Osborn, London, 1659. Canne was resident 
in August of this year at his house ‘ with- 
out Bishopsgate,’ and the date of his final 
retreat from England is not known. 


. old Father Canne, 
That reverend man, 


is mentioned in the ‘Psalm of Mercy,’ a 
gross satire against the fifth-monarchy men, 
which is dated by Thomas Wright 8 Jan. 
1660. It is partially printed in his ‘ Political 
Ballads published during the Commonwealth’ 
(Percy Society, 1841, p.259). He is also the 
object of some satirical writings of Samuel 
Butler, who published ‘ The Acts and Monu- 
ments of our late Parliament,’ 1659, under 
the pseudonym of John Canne(B. M. E 198°), 
A John Cann, of London, gentleman, is men- 
tioned as the husband of Elizabeth Stubbs 
in the Cambridgeshire pedigrees (Genealo- 
gist, iii. 811), but whether this indicates a 
second marriage is not known. We find him 
at Amsterdam in 1664, where he issued again 
his ‘Bible with Marginal Notes.’ This is 
his most laborious and useful work, and has 
gone through several editions. His book 
was used in the preparation of Bagster’s 
‘Comprehensive Bible,’ of which it is indeed 
the basis. Canne is believed to have died 
in Amsterdam in 1667. In the library of 
the British Museum, which contains many 
of Canne’s books, the catalogue discriminates 
between John Canne ‘the elder’ and ‘the 
younger.’ Under the latter name there is 
only one entry: ‘A New Evangelical His- 
tory of the Holy Bible contained in the Old 
and New Testament, digested. in a plain, 
regular, and easy narrative with twenty- 
four curious copper-plate cuts, by JohnCanne, 
London: P. & J. Bradshaw, in Paternoster 
Row, and J. Goodwin, in the Strand, 1766.’ 
Whether this is a pseudonym assumed by 
some writer desirous of profiting by a name 
so well known in connection with the Bible, 
or whether it isa genuine name, is unknown. 
A copy of the ‘ Wicked Bible’ mentioned in 
Mr. Neate Stevens’s ‘ Recollections of James 
Lennox’ is said to have come from a library 
in Holland founded by Canne, but details 
are wanting. 

[Dexter's Congregationalism of last Three 
Hundred Years, 1880; Memoirs of Master John 
Shawe, written by himself, edited by the Rev. 
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J. R. Boyle, Hull, 1882, pp. 43-6, 199-215; 
Some of the Life and Opinions of a Fifth-Mon- 
archy Man, chiefly extracted from the writings 
of John Rogers, preacher, by the Rev. Edward 
Rogers, M.A., London, 1867, pp. 156, 312, 316; 
Calendars of State Papers (from about 1613 to 
1660) ; Canne’s Necessitie, &c. ed. Stovel, 1849; 
Wilson’s History of Dissenting Churches, iv. 
125-36 ; Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, iii. 332; 
Hanbury’s Memorials, i. 615; Worthington’s 
Diary, i. 266.] W.#E. A, A. 


CANNERA or CAINNER, Saryr (d. 
530?), appears in the martyrology of Tam- 
lacht and other ancient lists of Irish saints 
on 28 Jan. (O’Hanton, Lives of Irish Saints, 
i. 464), According to Colgan she was born of 
noble parents in the district of Bentraighe 
(Bantry) in S. Munster. Her father’s name 
was Cruithnechan (Martyr. Taml., quoted 
by Conean), her mother’s, Cumania. Refus- 
ing all offers of marriage, she lived many 
years in a solitary cell, till seized with a 
sudden desire to form one of the company 
gathered round St. Senan in his island home 
of Inis-cathey, in the mouth of the Shannon, 
off the coast of Clare. The saint, however, 
was obdurate to her prayers, and refused to 
admit a woman to his monastic settlement. 
However, it was in vain that he urged her 
to go back into the world. Repulsed in her 
first entreaties she at last persuaded St. Se- 
nan to promise that he would administer the 
sacrament to her as she lay dying, and grant 
her the privilege of burial in his island. Her 
tomb there was still pointed out when the 
ancient life of this saint was drawn up, and 
sailors were wont to visit it to offer up vows 
for a prosperous voyage (Vita S. Senani, ap. 
Cone@an, c. 30). This story of St. Cannera and 
St. Senan forms the groundwork of one of 
Moore’s Irish melodies, As St. Senan seems 
to have flourished in the sixth century, a 
similar date must be assigned to St. Cannera, 
who died about 530, according to Colgan. 
The last-mentioned authority tells us that she 
was venerated at Kill-chuilinn, in Carberry 
(Leinster), and at other churches in Ireland. 

For the Scotch saint Kennera or Cainner 
(29 Oct.), whose name is preserved in the 
parish of Kirk-kinner, opposite Wigton, and 
elsewhere in Galloway, see ‘Bollandi Acta 
8S, 12 Oct., 904-5, and Forbes’s ‘ Calendar 
of Scottish Saints,’ 361. This saint is said 
to have been confused in later martyrologies 
with St. Cunnera, the Batavian martyr, one 
of the legendary followers of St. Ursula. 

[Colgan’s Acta SS. in Vita S. Cannere, 174, 
&c., and Vita S. Senani, 8 March, 502-44; 
Colgan’s Vita S. Senani is probably historical to 
some extent, as it is known that this saint’s life 
was written by his contemporary, St. ee 
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MacLenin, and its substance nas been worked 
up into Colgan’s account; Bollandi Acta SS. 
(8 March), 760-79 ; O’Hanlon’s Lives of Irish 
Saints, i. 464, &c.] LG Fs a 


CANNING, CHARLES JOHN, Ear. 
Cannine (1812-1862), governor-general of 
India, was the third son of the celebrated 
statesman, George Canning [q. v.] He was 
born on 14 Dee. 1812, at Glonteater Lodge, 
an Italian villa, at one time the property of 
the Duchess of Gloucester, situated in what 
was then an almost rural tract between 
Brompton and Kensington. His education 
was commenced at a private school at Put- 
ney, and continued at Eton, which he left at 
the end of 1827, carrying away with him ‘a 
reputation rather for intelligence, accuracy, 
and painstaking, than for refined scholarship 
or any remarkable powers of composition.’ 
After spending nearly a year under private 
tuition in the house of the Rev. John Shore, 
of Potton in Bedfordshire, where he con- 
tracted a lasting friendship with the third 
Lord Harris, one of his fellow-pupils, and 
afterwards governor of Madras, he entered 
Christ Church, Oxford,in December 1828. At 
Oxford hewas the contemporary of Gladstone, 
Dalhousie, and Elgin. In 1832 he took his 
degree with a first class in classics and a se- 
cond in mathematics. In 1835 he married the 
Honourable Charlotte Stuart, eldest daughter 
and coheiress of Lord Stuart de Rothesay, 
and in 1836 entered parliament as member 
for Warwick. In 1837, both his elder brothers 
having died some years previously, he suc- 
ceeded, on the death of his mother, to the 
peerage, which had been created in her favour 
after her husband’s death, and became Vis- 
count Canning of Kilbrahan in the county 
of Kilkenny. On the formation of Sir Robert 
Peel’s government in 1841, he was appointed 
under-secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
and held that office for nearly five years, be- 
coming chief commissioner for woods and 
forests shortly before the downfall of Peel’s 
government in 1846. He continued to be a 
follower of Peel during the remainder of that 
statesman’s life, and, adhering, after Peel’s 
death, to the Peelite party, he declined an 
offer of the post of foreign secretary which 
was made to him by Lord Derby on the occa- 
sion of the latter being invited to form an 
administration, when Lord Russell’s cabinet 
resigned office in February 1852. In 1853 
he joined Lord Aberdeen’s cabinet as post- 
master-general, holding the same office for a 
short time under Lord Palmerston, by whom 
he was selected in 1855 to succeed Lord Dal- 
housie as governor-general of India. In his 
management of the postal department, Can- 
ning established a reputation for administra- 


tive ability, evincing in a marked degree some 
of the qualities which distinguished him in 
his after career. The unremitting industry, 
the habit of careful inquiry into facts, and the 
caution, sometimes perhaps carried to excess, 
which were exhibited by the governor-gene- 
ral during the terrible events of the Indian 
mutiny, all characterised his performance of 
the far less responsible duties which devolved 
upon the postmaster-general. He introduced 
several beneficial changes in the organisation 
of the department, establishing, among other 
reforms, the practice of annually submitting 
to parliamenta report of the work achieved by 
the post office. Sir Rowland Hill, whose ap- 
pointment as sole secretary to the post office 
in 1854 was made on the advice of Canning, 
described the period during which he served 
under him as ‘the most satisfactory period of 
his whole official career, that in which the 
course of improvement was steadiest, most 
rapid, and least chequered.’ 

Canning assumed the government of India 
on the last day of February 1856, having vi- 
sited en route Bombay and Madras, at the 
latter of which places he spent some days with 
his old friend and fellow-student, Lord Harris, 
who was then governor of Madras. India at 
that time was at peace. During Lord Dal- 
housie’s government large additions had been 
made to British territory ; the Punjab, Pegu, 
Nagpur, Satara, Jhansi, and Oudh had been 
annexed; the Berar territories of the Nizam 
of the Dekhan had been placed under British 
administration; the mediatised courts of Arcot 
and Tanjore had ceased to exist ; and the re- 
cognition of the grandson of the king of Delhi, 
then an elderly man, as the future successor 
of the latter, had been granted, subject, among 
other stipulations, to the condition that he 
should as king ‘ receive the governor-general 
at all times on terms of perfect equality.’ By 
the recent annexations of territory four mil- 
lions sterling had been added to the revenues 
of British India. Great progress, both moral 
and material, had been made in the various 
branches of the administration. In an ela- 
borate minute recorded by the retiring go- 
vernor-general on the eve of his departure, 
emphatic stress was laid on the prosperous and 
peaceful condition of affairs, qualified only by 
the remark that ‘no prudent man, who has 
any knowledge of eastern affairs, would ever 
venture to predict the maintenance of con- 
tinued peace within cur eastern possessions.’ 
Canning was not less desirous than the ma- 
jority of his predecessors for a peaceful ad- 
ministration. In his speech at the banquet 
given by the court of directors in his honour 
before his departure from England, he gave 
expression to his desire for a peaceful time of 


Canning 
office, and to his recognition of ‘the large 
arena of peaceful usefulness’ which lay be- 
fore him; adding, however, with prophetic 
apprehension, that he could not forget that 
‘in our Indian empire that greatest of all 
blessings depends upon a greater variety of 
chances and a more precarious tenure than in 
any other quarter of the globe,’ and that ‘in 
the sky of India, serene as it is, a small cloud 
may arise, at first no bigger than a man’s hand, 
but which, growing larger and larger, may at 
last threaten to burst and overwhelm us with 
ruin.’ He had not been long at Calcutta 
when it became apparent that a war was im- 
pending, which, though not affecting Indian 
territory, nor the actual frontier of India, 
would involve the employment of a portion 
of the Indian army. Persia, in defiance of 
an existing treaty, had taken Herat, and, ne- 
gotiations failing to bring about the evacua- 
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bargain between the army and the govern- 
ment has hitherto rested,’ there was no real 
cause for fear on this ground. His only ap- 
prehension had been—and that he said had 
vanished—that ‘the sepoysalready enlisted on 
the old terms might suspect that the change 
was a first step towards breaking faith with 
them, and that on the first necessity they 
might be compelled to cross the sea;’ but there 
had been ‘no sign ot any such false alarm 
on their part.’ 

The administration of the recently annexed 
province of Oudh, which had fallen into in- 
competent hands, occasioned much anxiety 
to Canning at that time. The difliculty was 


_met by the supersession of the officiating chief 


tion of the place by the Persian forces, the 


English government in the autumn of 1856 


declared war against the shah. The arrange- | 


ments for the expedition, which was carried 


to a successful issue early in 1857, under the | 
command of Sir James Outram, were made | 
by Canning, and occupied a good deal of his 


attention in the latter part of his first year of 
office. Closely connected with this matter was 


the question of subsidising the amir of Ca-_ 
bul, and enabling him by grantsof money and | 


arms to aid in driving the Persians from Herat. 


This policy, urged by Herbert Edwardes, was | 


adopted by Canning, at first with some reluc- 
tance, but afterwards with a conviction of its 
wisdom. He showed this conviction by cor- 
dial acknowledgments to Edwardes. 
Another very difficult question, handed 
down to Canning by his predecessor, with 
which he was called upon to deal very shortly 
after his arrival, was that of an alteration of 
the conditions of service upon which the se- 
poysin the native army of Bengal wereenlisted 
—a change which involved the obligation 
of service beyond the sea. In deciding upon 
this military reform, which had been pressed 
upon the attention of the government by the 
difficulty of providing British Burma with a 
sufficient force of native troops, but which has 
since been regarded as one of the causes of the 
mutiny of 1857, Canning was supported by 
the commander-in-chief and by his other con- 
stituted advisers. ; 
ject, as stated in his letters to the president 


of the board of control, was that the system of | 


enlistment for limited service, which had never 


peen adopted in Madras or Bombay, ought | 


not to have been tolerated so long in Bengal ; 
and although there were some persons who 
were apprehensive of ‘risk in meddling with 
the fundamental conditions upon which the 


His own view on the sub- | ( 


commissioner, and by the transfer to that post 
of Sir Henry Lawrence, then in charge of our 
relations with the native states in Rajputdna. 
During this first year of his government, the 
amount of work which pressed upon Canning 
was very great ; for, while he had to deal with 
several new and difficult questions of the 
nature of those just referred to, he had also, 
like all newly appointed governors-general, to 
wade through heavy masses of previous cor- 
respondence bearing upon the innumerable 
matters which called for decision. At that 
time the duty of initiating orders in the busi- 
ness of all the departments devolved upon 
the governor-general. It was not until a 
later period, when the work was enormously 
increased by the events of the mutiny, that 
Canning, at the instance of Sir Henry Ric- 
ketts, introduced the quasi-cabinet arrange- 
ment, under which each member of council 
takes charge of a department, disposing of 
all details, and only referring to the governor- 
general matters of real importance, and ques- 
tions involving principles or the adoption of 
a new policy. 

It would be foreign to the scope of this 
brief memoir to enter upon any detailed re- 
view of the causes or of the incidents of the 
appalling catastrophe, the mutiny of the Ben- 
gal army, which strained to the utmost the 
energies and resources of the government of 
India during the second and third years of 


_Canning’s administration. Whether the issue 


of the greased cartridges was the chief cause 
of the discontent, or panic, or whatever the 
sentiment may be called, which clearly existed 
and this was Lord Lawrence’s view), or 
whether, as was held by many persons well 
qualified to form an opinion, the mutiny origi- 
nated in a number of concurrent causes, which 
are summed up in a single sentence in Sir 
John Kaye’s preface to his ‘ History of the 
Sepoy War:’ ‘ Because we were too English 
the crisis arose,’ to which he added, ‘it was 
only because we were English that when it 
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arose it did not utterly overwhelm us’—these 
are questions upon which difference of opinion 
will always exist. The first open indication 
of the approaching catastrophe was given in 
February 1857 by the 19th Bengal native 
infantry at Berhampore refusing to receive 
the new cartridges. Previous to and subse- 
quent to this affair, reports were received of 
a mysterious circulation of ‘ chupatties,’ small 
cakes of unleavened meal, which were passed 
from village to village in the north-western 
provinces, and of lotus flowers sent from regi- 
ment to regiment. There were also nume- 
rous acts of incendiarism in the military can- 
tonments. On 29 March the first act of 
violence took place, when a sepoy of the 
34th regiment at Barrackpur, in a state of 


intoxication, attacked and wounded the ad- | 


jutant of the regiment, many hundred men 
of the regiment looking on quietly, while a 
native officer refused to take the assailant 
into custody, and forbade his men to render 
any assistance to the English officer, who 
narrowly escaped with his life. The extent 
of the native disaffection was not seen, how- 
ever, until 10 May, when the mutiny at 
Meerut, accompanied by the murder of seve- 
ral English officers and other English men 
and women, followed the next day by the 
rising of the native troops and massacre of 
Europeans at Delhi, and in the course of a 
few weeks by the rising of nearly the whole 
of the Bengal army, by the rebellion in Oudh, 
by the massacre at Cawnpore, and by the 
murder of Europeans at many other places 
in the Bengal presidency and in Central In- 
dia, showed that British rule in India was 
confronted by the gravest peril to which it 
had been exposed since the days of Clive. 
Canning was much blamed, especially by the 
English residents of Calcutta, for having 
failed in the first instance to realise the gra- 
vity of the crisis. His refusal at an early 
period of the mutiny to take advantage of 
un offer which was made by the English at 
Calcutta to form a regiment of volunteers, an 
offer which he afterwards accepted; the de- 
lay of the government in ordering a general 
disarming of the sepoys until the course of 
events had rendered such a measure impos- 
sible; the inclusion of English newspapers in 
an act restricting the liberty of the press ; the 
application to Englishmen, as well as to na- 
tives, of a general disarming act; Canning’s 
efforts to moderate the fierceness of the retri- 
bution, which, involving in some cases the 
sacrifice of innocent men, was being exacted by 
British officers, both civiland military, for the 
outrages committed by the mutineers and by 
others who had participated in those outrages 
—all these things were severely censured 
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in certain quarters, and for a time brought 
much unpopularity upon the governor-general 
among a section of his countrymen in India. 
‘Clemency Canning’ was the nickname which 
was applied to him, and on one occasion it 
was remarked that his policy was best de- 
scribed by two stamps in use in the Indian 
post-office, ‘too late’ and ‘insufficient.’ Can- 
ning’s unpopularity at that time was much 
fostered by the natural reserve and apparent 
coldness of his disposition. It is probable 
that in some cases the tendency to a very 
deliberate weighing of evidence, when deal- 
ing with difficult questions, caused undesir- 
able delays in cases in which promptitude of 
action was essential. The failure at the early 
stages of the revolt to realise the magnitude 
of the danger which had arisen was shared 
more or less by every Englishman in India, 
by men of the ripest Indian experience, as 
well as by men who, like the governor-gene- 
ral and the commander-in-chief, were com- 
parative novices in Indian affairs. Of Can- 
ning’s undaunted courage and firmness there 
never was a shadow of a doubt. Lord Elgin 
and Lord Clyde, like all who were brought 
into direct official relations with him, were 
much impressed by the calm courage and firm- 
ness evinced by the governor-general at that 
dark time. Two qualities, always important 
in aruler, but exceptionally important in deal- 
ing with a perilous crisis, the faculty of repos- 
ing confidence in able subordinates, and the 
prompt and generous recognition of good ser- 
vice, Canning evinced in a remarkable degree. 
His immediate compliance with Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s application to be invested with 
full military authority in Oudh enabled the 
latter to take precautions which, although 
they failed to stem the tide of rebellion or to 
prevent the sacrifice of many lives, including 
that of the gallant and able man who devised 
them, averted what would have been the far 
graver disaster of the fall of the Lucknow 
residency and the massacre of its illustrious 
garrison. His confidence in John Lawrence 
was amply justified by the sagacity and cou- 
rage with which the chief commissioner, dis- 
cerning the enormous importance of the re- 
capture of Delhi, strained every effort to send 
to that place all the troops that could possibly 
be spared from the Punjéb. But while Can- 
ning thus trusted the ablest of his lieutenants, 
he by no means surrendered the exercise of 
his own judgment when on difficult questions 
his views differed from theirs. Thus, when 
John Lawrence recommended the abandon- 
ment of the trans-Indus territory, in opposi- 
tion to the advice of Sydney Cotton and 
Herbert Edwardes, the governor-general de- 
cided against the proposal, and at a later 
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period he overruled Outram’s objections to his 
‘own policy in dealing with the Taluqdars in 
Oudh. 

The last-mentioned affair, which might have 
cut short Canning’s tenure of office, and which 
actually led to the retirement of a cabinet 
minister, was one of the most embarrassing 
incidents in Canning’s career. It arose out 
of a proclamation which Canning deemed it 


advisable in the spring of 1858 to issue, as | 


soon as the reconquest of Oudh should have 
been completed, regarding the treatment to 
be meted out to those who had been guilty of 
rebellion in that province. The proclamation 
declared among other things that with a few 
exceptions ‘the proprietary right in the soil 
of the province was confiscated by the British 
government, which would dispose of thatright 
in such a manner as it might deem fitting,’ 
Canning regarded the proclamation as an in- 
dulgent one, seeing that it promised an ex- 
emption almost general from the penalties of 
death and imprisonment to Oudh chieftains 
and others who had joined in the rebellion. 
Lord Ellenborough, then president of the 


board of control, took a different view, and | 
transmitted through the secret committee of 


the court of directors a despatch condemning 
the proclamation in language of unusual se- 
verity, as involving an unjustifiable departure 
from the course generally followed in dealing 
with a recently conquered nation. The lan- 
guage of the despatch, which had been issued 


without the knowledge of the cabinet, was | 


generally disapproved in England, and pro- 
voked in both houses of parliament animated 
discussions, which would have led to the 
downfall of Lord Derby’s government, had 
not Ellenborough, taking upon himself the 
entire responsibility of his act, retired from 


the cabinet. Canning, after having vindicated | 


his policy in a dignified and masterly reply, 
in the course of which he observed that ‘no 


taunts or sarcasms, come from what quarter | 


they might, would turn him from the path 
which he believed to be that of public duty,’ 
consented at the earnest request of the prime 
minister to retain his office. 

In the course of the same year, 1858, Can- 
ning was called upon to give effect to the act 
of parliament which transferred the govern- 
ment of India from the East India Company 
to the crown. He thus became the first vice- 
roy of India. In 1859 he was raised to an 
earldom. During the remaining years of his 
government, his duties, if less anxious, were 
scarcely less arduous than those which had 
weighed upon him duringthe mutiny. The re- 
organisation of the Indian army, the re-esta- 
blishment of Indian finance, which had been 
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the mutiny, the restoration 
of confidence in the minds of native chiefs, and 
reforms in the legislative and administrative 
system, which were embodied in the Indian 
Council’s Act of 1861, were among the mat- 
ters which chiefly engaged hisattention during 
the last three years. He cordially supported 
Bishop Cotton’s plans for educating the 
children of Eurasians and poor Europeans. 
He objected to the military policy of the 
home government. He deprecated the aboli- 
tion of the system of raising British regiments 
for employment exclusively in India, holding 
that it was essential that the British force in 
India should be largely composed of regiments 
and batteries which could not be removed to 
meet anexigency in Europe. Regarding the 
native states, Canning attached great import- 
ance to the policy of securing and confirming 
the allegiance of the great chiefs. With this 
view he deemed it essential that the princes 
and people of India should be assured that the 
annexation policy was abandoned, and that 
the traditional custom of adoption would not 
in future be interfered with, and he caused 
‘sunnuds,’ i.e. grants, to be issued to all the 
chiefs of a certain rank, sanctioning the right 
of adoption in terms which could not be mis- 
understood. One of the measures taken to 
restore the financial equilibrium—the imposi- 
tion of an income-tax—was strenuously op- 
posed by the governments of Madrasand Bom- 
bay, and produced an official controversy, 
which was followed by the removal from office 
of the governor of Madras, Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan, who had taken the extraordinary step, 
while the correspondence was in progress, of 
publishing in the local newspapers a minute 


diture entailed i 


/ condemning the policy of the government of 


India. Canning’s action in this matter was 
mainly confined to supporting the policy of 
his financial advisers. Finance was not a 
subject with which he was specially conver- 
sant; but it is believed that while he con- 
demned Trevelyan’s insubordination, Canning 
did not consider his objections to the income- 
tax to be altogether destitute of force. The 
last months of Canning’s stay in India were 
clouded by in the death of his noble and sin- 
gularly gifted wife, who was carried off by an 
attack of jungle fever in the latter part of 
1861. His intense grief is vividly described 
by Bishop Cotton. Lady Canning’s death 
was mourned throughout India by all who 
had been brought into contact with her. 
Canning retired in March 1862, much broken 
in health, and died in London on 17 June 
following. He had been made K.S.I. on the 
institution of the order in 1861, and K.G. a 
few weeks before his death. He left no 


seriously disarranged by the enormous expen- | issue, and his title consequently lapsed. 
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Of Canning’s character as a public man 
some idea will have been formed from the 
preceding remarks. His defects were a cold 
and reserved manner and an over-anxlous 
temperament, which frequently occasioned 
delay in the despatch of business. In the 
elaborate care which he bestowed upon the 
composition of his official minutes, despatches, 
and speeches, he was painstaking almost toa 
fault. He was strictly just and conscientious 
in the disposal of his patronage, but even here 
his anxiety to select the best man for a vacant 
post sometimes caused undue delay in filling 
up appointments. He appears to have pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree the great, and at 
all times rare, virtue of magnanimity. No 
amount of personal obloquy could induce him 
to clear his own character, as he might have 
done on more than one occasion, at the expense 
of the reputation of his countrymen. Andif 
he was cold and reserved in manner, his cold- 
ness was not that of an unfeeling heart. It 
was related of him by a member of his per- 
sonal staff that on the night on which he 
heard of the Cawnpore massacre, he spent 
the whole of it walking up and down the 
marble hall of Government House. Cotton 
described him as ‘a very mirror of honour, 
the pattern of a just, high-minded, and fear- 
less statesman, kind and considerate . 
without any personal bias against opponents.’ 
His name will have a high rank among great 
Indian statesmen. 


[Ann. Reg. 1862; Life of Sir Rowland Hill, 
by George Birkbeck Hill, London, 1880, p. 263; 
Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War; Malleson’s 
History of the Indian Mutiny, 1878 ; Chambers’s 
History of the Indian Revolt, 1859; Parliamen- 
tary Paper relating to the Oudh Proclamation, 
1859; Men whom India has known, Madras, 1871; 
Memoir of Bishop Cotton, 1871 ; personal infor- 
mation. Lord Canning’s correspondence, which 
is said to have been preserved in a very complete 
form, is in the possession of his heir, the present 
Marquis of Clanricarde. It was placed at the 
disposal of the late Sir John Kaye when he was 
writing his ‘History of the Sepoy War,’ but in 
consequence of an incident which occurred in con- 
nection with the restoration of the papers after 
Sir John Kaye’s death, an application made by 
the writer of this article for permission to consult 
them has been declined.] Aa JiA's 


CANNING, ELIZABETH (1734-1778), 
malefactor, was born on 17 Sept. 1734. When 
she first attracted public notice, her father, 
who had been a sawyer, was dead, leaving 
behind him a widow and five children, of 
whom Elizabeth was the eldest. In December 
1752 she was a domestic servant in the family 
of one Edward Lyon, a carpenter in Alder- 
manbury, Previous to this she had been 
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two years in a neighbouring alehouse, and 
had borne a good character. On New-year’s 
day 1753 she went to visit an uncle and aunt 
of the name of Colley, who lived at Saltpetre 
Bank, near Wellclose Square. They saw 
her on her way home about nine p.m. as far as 
Houndsditch, where they parted with her. 
As she did not return to her mother’s or 
master’s house, she was circumstantially ad- 
vertised for as follows: ‘Lost, a girl about 
eighteen years of age, dressed in a purple mas- 
querade stuff gown, a white handkerchief and 
apron, a black quilted petticoat, a green under 
coat, black shoes, blue stockings, a white 
shaving hat, with green ribbons, and had a 
very fresh colour. She was left on Monday 
last near Houndsditch, and has not been heard 
of since. Whoever informs Mrs. Cannons 
[Canning], a Scowrer [sawyer] at Alderman- 
bury Postern, concerning her shall be hand- 
somely rewarded for their trouble’ (Dazly 
Advertiser, 4 Jan. 1753). Rumours being 
circulated that she had been heard to shriek 
out of a hackney-coach in Bishopsgate Street, 
this advertisement was repeated on 6 Jan. 
with her name in full, and some additional 
particulars. Prayers were besides offered up 
for her ‘in churches, meeting-houses, and 
even at Mr. Westley’s.’ Also that infallible 
eighteenth-century oracle, a fortune-teller or 
cunning-man, was consulted. All inquiries 
were, however, in vain, and it was not until 
Monday, 29 Jan. 1753, a little after ten at 
night, that Elizabeth Canning returned to her 
mother’s house in Aldermanbury Postern. 
She had been absent four weeks, and she came 
back in a most miserable condition, ill, half- 
starved, and half-clad. Her story, as it gra- 
dually took shape under the questions of sym- 
pathising neighbours, amounted in brief to 
this: That after leaving her uncle and aunt 
on 1 Jan. she had been attacked in Moorfields 
by two men in great coats, who robbed her, 
partially stripped her, stunned her by a blow 
on the temple, and finally dragged her away 
to a house on the Hertfordshire road. Here 
an old woman, after fruitlessly soliciting her 
‘to go their way’ (i.e. lead an immoral life), 
cut off her stays, and thrust her a few steps 
upstairs into a room, where she had been con- 
fined ever since, subsisting on bread and water 
and a mince pie that her first assailants had 
overlooked in her pocket. Ultimately, she 
said, she had escaped through the window, 
tearing her ear in doing so. The mention of 
the Hertfordshire road seems immediately to 
have attracted suspicion to one Susannah, or 
‘Mother’ Wells, who kept an establishment 
of doubtful reputation at Enfield Wash ; and 
when, two days after her return, Canning re- 
peated her story to Alderman Chitty, a war- 
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rant was issued for the apprehension of Wells. 
Gn 1 Feb. Canning, her mother, and a group 
of friends, went with an officer to Wells’s 
house. Canning, who was still very weak, 
was taken from room to room. She identified 
(with certain discrepancies) a loft as the one 
in which she had been placed, and passing by 
Mrs. Wells, she selected one Mary Squires, 
an old gipsy of surpassing ugliness (there is 
a portrait of her in the ‘Newgate Calendar’) 
as the person who had cut off her stays and 
thrust her upstairs. The gipsy promptly de- 
clared that at the time of the occurrence she 
was a hundred and twenty miles away at 
Abbotsbury in Dorsetshire. The whole Wells 
household, however, including Squires’s son 
George, a young woman named Virtue Hall, 
and a married couple, rejoicing in the extra- 
ordinary names of Fortune and Judith Natus, 
were taken before a neighbouring justice, Mr. 
Teshmaker of Ford’s Grove. Squires and 
Wells were committed for trial for assault 
and felony ; the rest of the party were dis- 
charged. 

This, it has been said, took place on 1 Feb. 
On the 6th Canning’s case was handed by 
Mr. Salt, a solicitor, to Henry Fielding, the 
novelist, then a Bow Street magistrate, for 
his opinion. Fielding, after giving this, was 
persuaded into allowing Canning to swear 
an information before him, and also into ex- 
amining Virtue Hall. Next day Canning 
was brought to him, and repeated, with some 
variations, the tale she had already told to 
Alderman Chitty. The result of this was that 
another warrant was issued against the rest 
of the Wells household, and Judith Natus 
and Virtue Hall were brought before Field- 
ing. Virtue Hall, after much apparent pre- 
varication and contradictory evidence, finally 
told a story closely resembling that of Can- 
ning. ‘This, with the aid of Mr. Salt, the 
solicitor for the prosecution (!), was embodied 
in an information which she signed. The 
curious laxity which permitted these pro- 
ceedings was commented upon at the time, 
and would be unintelligible now (STEPHEN, 
History of the Criminal Law of England, 
1883, 1. 425). ; 

On 21 Feb. Squires and Wells were tried 
at the Old Bailey. Canning retold her tale ; 
Hall corroborated it. Three witnesses, Gib- 
bons, Clarke, and Greville, were called to 
prove an alibi for Squires; but they were 
contradicted by a fourth named Iniser, and, 
in her statement before receiving sentence, 
by Squires herself. Squires was condemned 
to death ; Wells to be burned in the hand, 
a sentence which was executed forthwith, to 
the delight of the excited crowd in the Old 
Bailey sessions-house. 
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Then began a new phase in the story. The 
lord mayor, Sir Crisp Gascoyne, who had pre- 
sided at the trial ex officio, was not satisfied 
with the verdict. He made further and 
searching inquiries. He found that other 
witnesses were ready to prove the alibi of 
Squires. Virtue Hall, moreover, upon re- 
examination recanted her evidence. A respite 
was consequently obtained for Squires, and 
her case was referred to the law officers of 
the crown. They reported that the weight 
of the evidence was in her favour, and the 
king thereupon granted her a free pardon. 

Meanwhile Fielding had published his 
‘Clear State of the Case of Elizabeth Can- 
ning,’ which was immediately answered by 
Dr. Hill of ‘The Inspector’ in the ‘Story of 
Elizabeth Canning consider’d.’ Other pamph- 
lets by authors less illustrious began to mul- 
tiply rapidly. Portraits of Canning and 
Squires appeared in all the print-shops, and 
the caricaturists entered eagerly into the con- 
troversy. The fine gentlemen of White's 
chocolate-house made collections for the he- 
roine of the hour, and the rabble attacked Sir 
Crisp Gascoyne in his coach. ‘The town was 
divided between the ‘Canningites” and 
“ Keyptians,” or “ Gipsyites,” and “ Betty 
Canning,”’ says Churchill in the ‘ Ghost,’ 


was at least, 
With Gascoyne’s help, a six months’ feast. 


Churchill might have extended the time 
still further, for it was not until 29 April 
1754 that Canning was summoned again to 
the Old Bailey to take her trial for wilful 
and corrupt perjury. Her different and dif- 
fering statements were carefully dissected by 
counsel, and (rather after date) evidence was 
now tendered by Fortune and Judith Natus, to 
the effect that they slept in the loft during 
the whole of the time that Canning was said 
to have been confined there, As regards the 
Squires alibi, thirty-eight witnesses swore 
that the gipsy had been seen in Dorsetshire ; 
twenty-seven, on the other hand, as pertina- 
ciously asserted that she had been in Middle- 
sex. The trial lasted eight days. The be- 
wildered jury first put in a squinting verdict 
—they found Canning ‘ guilty of perjury, but 
not wilful and corrupt.’ This qualified de- 
liverance the recorder refused to receive, and 
they then found her guilty with a recom- 
mendation to mercy, though subsequently 
two of their number made affidavits that the 
verdict was not according to their consciences. 
When, on 380 May 1754, she came up to re- 
ceive judgment, eight members of the court, 
led by the humane Sir John Barnard, were 
for six months’ imprisonment, while nine 
were for transportation forseven years, She 
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was consequently transported in August, ‘ at 
the request of her friends, to New England. 
According to the ‘Annual Register ’ for 1761, 
p. 179, she came back to this country at the 
expiration of her sentence to receive a legacy 
of 5002., left to her three years before by an 
old lady of Newington Green. According 
to later accounts, however (Gent. Mag. xliii. 
413), she never returned, but died 22 July 
1773 at Weathersfield in Connecticut. In 
‘Notes and Queries’ for 24 March 1855 it 
is further stated, upon the authority of con- 
temporary American newspapers (which give 
the month of death as June), that she had 
married abroad, her husband’s name being 
Treat. Caulfield, in his sketch of her (Jte- 
markable Persons, iii. 148), says that Mr. 
Treat was ‘an opulent quaker,’ and adds that 
‘for some time she [Canning] followed the 
occupation of a schoolmistress.’ But how 
from 1 Jan. 1753 to the 29th of that month 
she did really spend her time is a secret that 
has never to this day been divulged. ‘ Not- 
withstanding the many strange circumstances 
of her story, none is so strange as that it 
should not be discovered in so many years 
where she had concealed herself during the 
time she had invariably declared she was at 
the house of Mother Wells’ (Gent. Mag. ut 
supra). 

[A full account of the above case is to be 
found in Howell’s State Trials, 1813, xix. 262- 
275, 285-691, and 1418. The Gent. Mag. for 
1753 and 1754 also contains much information, 
and a plan (xxiii. 306-7) of Wells’s house at En- 
field. Cf. also Genuine and Impartial Memoirs 
of Elizabeth Canning, 1754; Caulfield’s Remark- 
able Persons, 1820, iii. 108-48 (which includes 
a portrait); Paget’s Paradoxes and Puzzles, 1874, 
pp. 817-86; and Notes and Queries, ut supra. 
There are also innumerable pamphlets in the case 
besides Fielding’s and Hill’s. Sir Crisp Gascoyne 
published an Enquiry into the Cases of Canning 
and Squires, 1754; Allan Ramsay, the painter, 
in a Letter from a Clergyman to a Nobleman, 
1758, wrote ably on the subject, and a surgeon 
named Dodd issued a Physical Account. Many 
other tracts, however, such as Canning’s Farthing 
Post, Canning’s Magazine, and the like, are 
eagerly sought after by collectors. ] AN, 20) 


CANNING, GEORGE (1770-1827), 
statesman, was born in London on 11 April 
1770. His family, which claimed descent 
from William Canynges of Bristol [q. v.], was 
atone time seated at Bishops Canning in 
Wiltshire, and afterwards at Foxcote in War- 
wickshire. A cadet of the family obtained 
the manor of Garvagh in Londonderry from 
Elizabeth, and died there in 1646. The states- 
man’s father, George Canning, was the eldest 
of three brothers, sons of Stratford Canning 
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of Garvagh (1703-1775), and, according to 
one report, was disinherited by his father in 
consequence, it seems, of some early attach- 
ment of which the family disapproved. He 
came to London in 1757 with an allowance 
of 150/. a year, was called to the bar in 1764, 
wrote for the papers, published a translation 
of the ‘ Anti-Lucretius’ (1766) and a collec- 
tion of poems (1767). In 1768 he married 
Mary Anne Costello, a young lady of great 
beauty, but without any fortune, and, sinking 
under the burden of supporting himself and 
his family, died of a broken heart 11 April 
1771. His second brother, Paul, had a son 
George (1778-1840), created baron Garvagh 
of Londonderry in the Irish peerage in 1818. 
The youngest, Stratford, was a banker in 
London, and the father of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe [see CANNING, STRATFORD |. 

After her husband’s death his widow went 
upon the stage, and was twice married, her 
second husband being Redditch, an actor, and 
her third a Mr. Hunn, a linendraper of Ply- 
mouth, whom she also outlived for many 
years. She never achieved any great suc- 
cess in her profession, and finally quitted it 
in 1801, when Canning, who had then been 
under-secretary of state for five years, ar- 
ranged to have his pension of 500J. a year 
settled on his mother and sisters. 

Mrs. Canning had two children, a boy and 
a girl, and when the former was eight years 
old her brother-in-law, the banker, took him 
into his own house, and educated him as his 
ownson. He was sent to school in London, 
and afterwards to the Rev. Mr. Richards, at 
Hyde Abbey, near Winchester, and finally 
to Eton, where he soon distinguished himself 
for his wit, his scholarship, and his preco- 
cious powers of composition. In concert with 
his friends John and Robert Smith, Hook- 
ham Frere, and Charles Ellis, he brought out 
a school magazine, called the ‘ Microcosm,’ 
which attracted sufficient attention to in- 
duce Knight, the publisher, to pay the young 
editor fifty pounds for the copyright—in all 
probability the first copy money ever yet 
paid to a schoolboy. Canning always loved 
Eton, and in 1824 was ‘sitter’ in the Eton 
ten-oar, the post of honour reserved for dis- 
tinguished old Etonians. In October 1788 
he went upto Christ Church, where he made 
the acquaintance of Jenkinson (afterwards 
| Lord Liverpool), Sturges Bourne, Lord Gran- 
ville, Lord Morley (then Lord Boringdon), 
Lord Holland, and Lord Carlisle, and ex- 
_ tended his classical reputation by gaining the 
chancellor's prize for Latin verse, the subject 
for that year, 1789, being the ‘ Pilgrimage to 
Mecca.’ In the following year he took his 
| bachelor’s degree, and entered himself at Lin- 
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coln’s Inn, though his residence chambers 
were at 2 Paper Buildings, in the Inner 
Temple. 

His uncle, the banker, was a staunch whig, 


whig leaders, Here the young Oxonian made 
the acquaintance of Fox and Sheridan, who 
introduced him to Devonshire House at a 
grand supper party given by the duchess to 
all the wit, rank, and beauty of the whig 
party. There can be no doubt that at this 
time Canning called himself a whig, and his 
intimate friend, George Ellis, his colleague 
in the ‘ Anti-Jacobin,’ and one of the founders 
of the ‘Quarterly Review,’ was even now 
writing in the ‘ Rolliad,’ 
revolution exercised the same influence on 
Canning as it did on many older men, hither- 
to the most distinguished ornaments of the 
whig party—Burke, Windham, Spencer, Lord 
Fitzwilliam—and brought them overina body 
to the tory camp. Sir Walter Scott says 
that Canning’s conversion was due to a visit 
from Godwin, who came to him in Paper 
Buildings, and told him that the English 
Jacobins, in the event of a revolution, had 
determined on making him their leader. 
Canning, according to this account, took time 
to consider the proposal, and, coming to the 
conclusion that he had better at once make 
his plunge in the opposite direction, instantly 
hurried off to Pitt. Scott seems to have 
heard this story at Murray’s, but he does not 
say from whom, though he adds that Sir W. 
Knighton was the person to whom Canning 
told it. Godwin’s visit, however, was only 
one out of many causes all converging to the 
same result. Moore declares that the treat- 
ment of Burke and Sheridan by the whigs 
had some effect in leading Canning to unite 
himself with the tories. A long letter of 
13 Dec. 1792, written to his friend, Lord 
Boringdon, at Vienna, gives Canning’s own 
explanation of his views and inclinations at 
the period, and shows that he already re- 
garded Mr. Pitt as the man of the age. 
Whether, however, Canning went to Pitt, 
or Pitt sent for Canning, the result was the 
same. In 1793 he finally enrolled himself 
under that statesman’s banner, and took his 
seat in the House of Commons as member 
for Newtown in January 1794. His maiden 
speech was delivered on the 31st of that 
month, the subject being the proposed grant 
of a subsidy to the king of Sardinia. Can- 
ning himself wrote an account of it to Lord 
Boringdon, in which he describes his own 
sensations at the moment of rising, and his 
annoyance towards the middle of his speech 
by seeing some members on the front op- 
position bench laughing, as he thought, at 
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himself. The cheers of his friends, Teweren) 
soon restored him, 

In 1796, when he exchanged Newtown 


i 3 for Wendover, Canning was made under- 
and his house was a favourite resort of the | 


secretary of state for foreign affairs, a position 


which he held till 1799, when he was made 


commissioner of the board of control. From 
1800-1 he was paymaster-general. He was 
M.P. for Tralee 1802-6, Newtown again 
1806-7, and Hastings 1807-12. From Sep- 
tember 1797 to July 1798 he contributed to 
the ‘Anti-Jacobin or Weekly Examiner, 
with Ellis, Frere, the Smiths, Lord Welles- 
ley, Lord Carlisle, and even Pitt. Canning 
himself, it is said, never directly acknow- 
ledged the authorship of any of the pieces 
attributed to him. But we may safely assert 
that the‘ Needy Knife-grinder,’ the lines on 
Mrs, Brownrigg, the ‘New Morality,’ the 
song on Captain Jean Bon André, the lament 
of Rogero, and Erskine’s speech to the Whig 
Club, were almost exclusively his. The paper 
was perhaps the most brilliant success of its 
kind on record. The intention of it was to 
maketherevolutionary party ridiculous. Pre- 
viously it had been the upholders of law and 
order, the ‘ Dons,’ the‘ Bigwigs,’ who had been 
favourite objects of popular satire. The suc- 
cess of the experiment was great. The ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin or Weekly Examiner’ was continued 
after July 1798 asthe‘ Anti-Jacobin Review,’ 
a monthly magazine, which lasted till 1821. 

On 8 July 1800 Canning married Joan, 
daughter of Major-general John Scott, a 
young lady with 100,000/. (her sister married 
in 1795 William Henry Cavendish Scott 
Bentinck, Marquis of Titchfield, who became 


| Duke of Portland in 1809). This made him 


independent. Canning could follow Pitt into 
retirement on the Roman catholic question 
without pecuniary misgivings. 

During the administration of Addington, 
who succeeded Pitt at the treasury, Canning 
seems to have represented that kind of irre- 
gular opposition which,coming from below the 
gangway on the ministerial side of the house, 
is more familiar to usthan toour grandfathers. 
He was in favour of the Roman catholic 
claims and for a vigorous prosecution of 
the war, and Addington was inclined to 
neither. Pitt, however, held him in check 
for the first two or three years, though 
he could not prevent him from indulging in 
those flights of humour at the expense of 
the Addingtonian party, which greatly irri- 
tated the minister’s own friends, and laid the 
foundation of that bitter and widespread 
animosity which pursued him to his grave. 
In May 1804, however, Pitt returned to 
power, and Canning with him as treasurer 
of the navy, an office which he held till Pitt’s 
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death in 1806. He was offered high office 
by Lord Grenville in the cabinet of All the 
Talents, but declined it on what Lord Malmes- 
bury allows to have been honourable and 
honest grounds—that is to say, on grounds 
which showed how complete a tory Canning 
had now become. His reason was that in 
the formation of the government the king’s 
wishes had not been sufficiently consulted. 
In the spring of 1807, however, the new 
government was dismissed, and the tories 
again returned to power under Canning’s 
near relative, the Duke of Portland, even 
then, however, in declining health and un- 
equal to the duties of his position. In this 
cabinet Canning, at the age of thirty-seven, 
took his seat as foreign minister. 

The ministry lasted two years and a half, 
and during its existence occurred the seizure 
of the Danish fleet by Lord Cathcart, the 
campaign of Sir John Moore, the Walcheren 
expedition, and the orders in council of No- 
vember 1807, which, however, were not the 
beginning of that series of retaliatory mea- 
sures. ‘The capture of the Danish fleet was 
planned by Canning, and it was certainly 
one of the boldest and most successful opera- 
tions of the whole war. It entirely disabled 
the northern confederacy against England, 
which Napoleon had formed with so much 
care, and put the finishing stroke to the work 
of Nelson at Trafalgar. The expeditions to 
Spain and to the Scheldt were less fortunate. 
Castlereagh was secretary for war and the 
colonies, and though the cabinet decided on 


the policy to be pursued, on him devolved the | 


duty of superintending and carrying out the 
details. Canning thought that Moore’s ex- 
pedition had been greatly mismanaged, and 
that reinforcements which arrived ‘too late’ 
to alter the course of the campaign might 
easily have been despatched in time to con- 
vert defeat into victory. The following year, 
when, principally owing to Canning’s ener- 
getic remonstrances, it was decided once 
more to renew the war in the Peninsula, 
Lord Wellesley accepted the Spanish em- 
bassy on the distinct understanding that his 
brother, Lord Wellington, should be vigo- 
rously supported from home. Canning was 


much mortified and disappointed on finding | 


that the troops which were originally destined 
for Portugal had been diverted by Lord Cas- 
tlereagh to an expedition against Flushing. 
That it was expedient to protect this country 
against the possible consequences of a French 
occupation of Antwerp will hardly be denied. 
The question was whether, if we had not 
troops enough for both purposes, Portugal or 
Holland was to have the preference. To 
Canning it seemed that the despatch of these 
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forces against Antwerp was a distinct breach 
of faith with Lord Wellesley, and this was 
his second ground of complaint against Lord 
Castlereagh. A third was that when the con- 
vention of Cintra was under the consideration 
of the cabinet, a resolution approving it was 
adopted in Canning’s absence, who, as foreign 
secretary, had a pre-eminent right to be con- 
sulted. The result was that in April 1809 
he told the Duke of Portland that either 
Lord Castlereagh must be removed to some 
other office, or that he (Canning) must re- 
sign. Canning’s resignation, as the duke well 
knew, would break up the ministry. To 
propose to Castlereagh that he should retire 
from the management of the war required 
an amount of moral courage of which the 
duke was not possessed. But he undertook, 
nevertheless, that it should be done, and 
at once placed himself in communication 
with the principal friends of Lord Castle- 
reagh in the cabinet, Eldon, Bathurst, and 
Camden. 

Of what followed—of the long train of 
consultations, negotiations, stipulations, en- 
treaties, and remonstrances with which the 
next five months were taken up, during the 
whole of which time Lord Castlereagh was 
left in ignorance of what was hanging over 
his head—such conflicting and complicated 
accounts have been given to the world that 
to extract the precise truth from them seems 
almost impossible. The charge brought against 
Canning was this, that after having declared 
to the prime minister his want of confidence 
in Lord Castlereagh, and having consented to 
retain office only on condition that his lord- 
ship should be removed from the war depart- 
ment, he continued all through the summer 
to meet him as if nothing had occurred, to 
transact public business with him as usual, 
to allow him to go on with the Scheldt ex- 
pedition, though all the time he disapproved 
of it, and daily and hourly therefore to prac- 
tise towards him a species of deception which 
no consideration for the ministry or anxiety 
for the public welfare could justify. Can- 
ning’s answer was that he was more sinned 
against than sinning; that the deception 
of which Castlereagh complained had been 
first practised on himself, who had been dis- 
tinctly assured that Lord Camden had under- 
taken to make the necessary communica- 
tions; that, on finding himself deceived, he re- 
peatedly urged on the Duke of Portland the 
immediate fulfilment of his promise, and that 
on each of these occasions he was begged by 
Lord Castlereagh’s own friends to acquiesce 
in a further suspension of it; first till the 
end of the session, then till the Flushing ex- 
pedition had set sail, then till the result of 
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it was known; and that finally, when no 
further pretext for delay remained, and no 
steps had yet been taken for informing Cas- 
tlereagh of the resolution arrived at by the 
cabinet, he fulfilled his own part of the 
understanding by the immediate resignation 
of his office. 

To these counter statements we have to 
add Lord Camden’s denial that he had ever 
‘undertaken’ to tell Lord Castlereagh what 
had been determined on, though he had not 
positively refused ; and there is no difficulty, 

erhaps, in supposing that the Duke of Port- 
and may have understood him to mean 
more than he did himself. That, however, 
is between the Duke of Portland and Lord 
Camden, and does not affect Canning. We 
can only refer our readers to the account of 
these transactions to be found in the diary 
of Lord Colchester, in Twiss’s life of Eldon, 
in the memoir of Canning by Therry, in 
Stapleton’s life of Canning, in Alison’s life 
of Lord Castlereagh, and in the ‘Annual 
Register’ for 1809. At the last moment 
Lord Castlereagh only became acquainted 
with the truth by an accident. Dining with 
Lord Camden one evening, after a meeting of 
the cabinet, he commented on Canning’s ab- 
sence from it, when his host, it seems, at 
length mustered up courage to deliver himself 
of his message. In those days there was only 
one thing to be done, A challenge was at 
once sent, and the two statesmen met on 
Putney Heath on 21 Sept. Lord Yarmouth 
was Lord Castlereagh’s second, and Charles 
Ellis (Lord Seaford) Canning’s. Neither 
party fired in the air, but each missed his 
first shot; at the second fire Canning’s bullet 
hit the button of Lord Castlereagh’s coat, 
and Lord Castlereagh’s wounded Canning 
in the thigh. The hurt, however, was but 
slight, and he was able to walk off the 

round, 

Thus ended the first part of Canning’s 
ministerial career. The Duke of Portland 
resigned in October and was succeeded by 
Mr. Perceval, to whom Canning gave an in- 
dependent support, though he declined to 
serve under him in the cabinet. Canning 
has been blamed for the part which he played 
at this conjuncture, as if he had been ‘ intri- 
guing’ against Perceval. We see no signs 
of any intrigue. He told Perceval fairly 
that he thought he had the better right of 
the two to the first place, and that he should 
try to secure it, but that if he failed himself 
he would give all his interest to his friend. 
Perceval and Canning, however, like Ad- 
dington and Canning, and like the Duke of 
Wellington and Canning, represented two 
rival sections of the tory party, of which 
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neither did justice to the other, but of which 
the less numerous of the two has necessarily 
suffered the most from misrepresentation and 
calumny. 

Canning had made the acquaintance of Sir 
Walter Scott in 1806 through the introduc- 
tion of George Ellis, and an intimacy was at 
once formed which lasted their lives. Scott 
dined with Canning at Montagu House, the 
residence of the Princess of Wales, and found 
him acharming companion. Canning in his 
turn was delighted with Scott, and especially 
with his song on the acquittal of Lord Mel- 
ville. In 1808 he interested himself greatly in 
the foundation of the ‘Quarterly Review,’ of 
which Scott, George Ellis, and himself may 
be said to have been the principal projectors. 
It does not seem, however, that Canning con- 
tributed anything to its pages, except a 
humorous article on the bullion question, 
the joint work of himself and Ellis, which 
appeared in October 1811. Scott was in 
town in the spring of 1809, and seems to 
have gathered from Canning’s conversation 
that a break-up of the ministry was at hand. 
Accordingly, when he heard of the quarrel 
with Lord Castlereagh, it did not take him 
by surprise. Scott, who was the soul of 
honour and had access to the best informa- 
tion, did not think that Canning was to 
blame, and hoped now, he said, that he 
‘would take his own ground in parliament, 
and hoist his own standard,’ as ‘sooner or 
later it must be successful.’ This tribute to 
Canning from the old Scotch tory, who had 
no idea of any coquetting with liberalism, is 
important, as it indicates the extent of Can- 
ning’s hold upon the abler section of the 
tories, unbending conservatives though they 
were. 

Canning had now some leisure for litera- 
ture, and in the following year he wrote a 
letter to Scott on English versification. He 
was ‘more and more delighted’ with the 
‘Lady of the Lake,’ he said, every time he 
read it. But still he did not altogether ap- 
prove of the metre. He wished Scott to 
try his hand at Dryden’s style, and seems to 
have contemplated at one time clothing some 
parts of the ‘Lady of the Lake’ ‘in a Dry- 
denic habit’ with a view of showing Scott 
of what that measure was capable. Scott 
himself was so far influenced by Canning as 
to write a poem in imitation of Crabbe called 
the ‘Poacher,’ and an heroic epistle from 
Zetland to the Duke of Buccleuch. But 
when Canning read them he must have seen 
at once that Scott’s strength did not lie in 
heroics. 

In the Perceval administration Lord Wel- 
lesley was foreign secretary, and he in oflice 
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and Canning out of office combined to urge 
on the ministry to a vigorous prosecution of 
the Peninsular war and a cordial support of 
Lord Wellington. Sir Archibald Alison is 
mistaken in asserting that the whole burden 
of defending the Peninsular war in the House 
of Commons during the ministry of Mr. 
Perceval devolved on Lord Castlereagh, be- 
cause Canning had gone abroad. Can- 
ning was in his place in parliament and 
spoke brilliantly in support of the war in 
1810, 1811, and 1812. But in spite of all 
that he could do the war was not conducted 
to the satisfaction of Lord Wellesley, who, 
early in 1812, retired from the ministry. 
The assassination of Perceval followed soon 
afterwards, and then came another inter- 


regnum, during which fruitless efforts were | 


made to form a united administration in 
which Wellesley and Canning and Lords Grey 
and Grenville should all have places. The 
failure of the negotiations was really owing 
to the fact that the prince regent reserved 
to himself the right of naming the prime 
minister, thus violating one of the cardinal 


doctrines of the whig creed ; and in the end | 


he was obliged to fall back upon Lord Liver- 
pool, who offered the foreign office to Can- 


ning, coupled, however, with the condition | 


that Lord Castlereagh must lead the House 
of Commons. On these terms Canning re- 
fused the offer, though it is hardly to be 
doubted that he regretted his refusal after- 
wards. He used to say himself that two 
years of the foreign office at that time would 
have been worth ten years of life. How- 


ever, the die was cast, and his rival was 
installed for life. 


Canning’s article on the bullion question | 
in the ‘Quarterly Review’ has been noticed, | 


and such was the readiness with which he 
mastered questions not naturally congenial 
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to him that in the great currency debates of | 


1811 he showed to no disadvantage by the | 


side of Huskisson and Horner. These gentle- 
men represented the views of the ‘bullion 
committee’ of which Horner had been chair- 
man, recommending that the Bank of Eng- 
land should be compelled to resume cash 
payment within two years. Thegovernment 
opposed the resolutions embodying the views 
of the committee, partly on the anti-bul- 
lionist theory in favour of an inconvertible 
paper currency, partly on the ground that 
the time was ill chosen. Canning took a 
middle course, agreeing with one half of the 
government argument, and dissenting from 
the other. He was in theory a decided bul- 
lionist. But he thought cash payments 
could not be resumed till the restoration of 
peace and on that understanding the ques- 


Canning 
tion rested for the moment. When in 1814 
it was resumed, Canning was out of England, 
and took no part in the further postponements, 
which eventually reached to 1819. ' 
At the general election of 1812 Canning 
was returned for Liverpool, on which occa- 
sion he made the memorable declaration that 
his political allegiance was buried in the 
grave of Pitt. Seeing no probability of any 
immediate return to office, he in the follow- 
ing year disbanded the small party of friends 
who had followed his fortunes in the House 
of Commons, and in 1814 left England for 
Lisbon. The journey was undertaken in 
the first instance for the benefit of his son's 


health, but Lord Liverpool as soon as he 


heard of it pressed on him the post of am- 
bassador extraordinary at Lisbon. After re- 
maining there for nine months Canning re- 
paired with his family to the south of France, 
where he spent about a year, and returned 
to England in the summer of 1816, when he 


became president of the board of control. 


The circumstances of his appointment to 
Lisbon gave rise to a vote of censure in the 
House of Commons, to which Canning’s 
reply is one of the greatest monuments of 


| his genius which he has left behind him. A 


message had been sent home from Lord 
Strangford, the English ambassador at Bra- 
zil, to the effect that the king of Portugal 
would like to return to Europe under British 
protection. The ministers determined to ap- 
point an ambassador extraordinary to receive 
him at Lisbon, and Canning was selected for 
the post. It turned out, after Canning’s ar- 
rival at his post, that the king had changed 
hismind. But it was urged by Mr. Lambton, 
the mover of a vote of censure on the ap- 
pointment, that it had been known all along 
that he never intended to come; that the 
appointment therefore was a simple job, and 
the salary (14,000/. a year) under any circum- 
stances excessive. Canning made mincemeat 
of his assailant, and no more was ever heard 
about the Lisbon ‘job.’ 

Between 1817 and 1820 the English mi- 
nistry had to deal with two separate conspi- 
racies of which the avowed objects were the 
plunder of society and the overthrow of the 


constitution. That the means at the disposal 


of the conspirators were ridiculously dispro- 
portioned to their ends, that they themselves 
were men of no ability, and that, after their 
schemes were discomfited, they appeared to be 
contemptible, may readily be granted. But 
the swell of the great revolutionary storm was 
still agitating Kurope. The English conspi- 
rators were known to be in communication 
with foreigners; ‘f despicable, they were still 
desperate ; and though they might beincapable 
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beyond their power to excite an insurrection, 
or riots at all events on so large a scale as to 
plunge the country into confusion, and ex- 
pose many ignorant and credulous persons 
to death or ruin. The detected plot for as- 
sassinating all the ministers in Lord Har- 
rowby’s dining-room shows of what these 
men were capable. Canning accordingly sup- 
ported the precautionary measures adopted 

y the government, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing the old liberal tories, who had 
hitherto stood aloof under Lord Grenville, 
once more reunited with their former asso- 
ciates in defence of the public safety. Can- 
ning’s speech on the subject is the best ex- 
planation of his conduct. Lord Liverpool’s 
government has frequently been blamed, and 
Canning as a member of it, for the unneces- 
sary severity of the Six Acts. But whether 
the return of tranquillity which follows the 
introduction of repressive measures would 
equally have succeeded without them is one 
of those unpractical questions to which no 
satisfactory answer can by any possibility 


be given. 

ie 1820 occurred the affair of Queen 
Caroline, when the ministry were overper- 
suaded by the king to introduce a divorce 
clause into the bill which they wished to 
confine to the exclusion of her majesty from 
England; the agreement to be that she was 
to be paid 50,0007. a year as long as she 
resided abroad. To a bill so limited Can- 
ning was not opposed, but as he had been on 
very friendly terms with the queen he wished 
to take no part in the proceedings against 
her, and therefore tendered his resignation. 
The king, however, declined to accept it, and 
in August 1820 Canning, who had been 
much distressed by the death of his eldest 
son in the previous March, again went abroad 
for the autumn. The queen’s trial lasted from 
17 Aug. to 10 Noy., when the bill being carried 
inthe House of Lords by the small majority of 
nine only, Lord Liverpool at once withdrew 
it. Immediately afterwards Canning re- 
turned to England, but it was only to retire 
from the government on the ground that he 
could not be absent from parliament any 
longer, and that he could not be a party even 
to the unobjectionable measures which the 
government had still to carry out in connec- 
tion with the queen, On the queen’s death 
in August 1821 Lord Liverpool wished to 
bring him back, but the king, offended not so 
much with Canning as with the part taken 
by his friends in the House of Commons, de- 
clined to receive him, and after another brief 
trip to the continent he in 1822 accepted the 
governor-generalship of India. Before he 
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of effecting a revolution, it was not obviously | 
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could set sail, however, Lord Castlereagh, 
now Lord Londonderry, destroyed himself, 
and this time both Lord Liverpool and the 
Duke of Wellington told George IV that 
Snes ant fill his place at the foreign 
office. Early in the autumn of 1822 accord- 
ingly he returned to that long-regretted post, 
and at the same time exchanged his seat at 
Liverpool for Harwich. In 1826-7 he was 
M.P. for Newport, and in 1827 for Seaford. 

When, after thirteen years’ absence, 
Canning again took his seat at the for- 
eign office, the aspect of affairs in Eu- 
rope had entirely changed. Napoleon was 
dead. The reign of conquest and aggression 
was over. Yet it seemed to the Huropean 
monarchies that they had only exchanged one 
enemy for another, and that the Jacobinism 
which on the removal of Napoleon’s iron hand 
had sprung to life again, could be combatted 
only by the same means which had over- 
thrown imperialism, The English statesmen 
who had stood side by side with the kings 
and emperors of the continent in their life- 
and-death struggle naturally fell in with this 
train of ideas. They had not deposed a Euro- 
pean dictator to enthrone a Huropean de- 
mocracy. And though Lord Castlereagh and 
the Duke of Wellington refused to be par- 
ties either to the Holy alliance or to the 
much more practical and formidable under- 
standing which eventually grew out of it, 
they did not, perhaps they felt they could 
not, express any marked disapproval of its 
measures. 

In the settlement of Europe effected by 
the treaty of Vienna (9 June 1815) Canning 
had no part. He is said to have condemned 
it ; but how far the end justified the means is 
too long a question to examine in these pages. 
The object in view was such a reconstruction 
of Europe as should offer the strongest bar- 
rier to the revival of the Napoleonic system. 
The means adopted were the incorporation 
of minor states with larger ones, and the 
partition of the two countries which had 
alone joined the standard of Napoleon, 
Saxony and Poland. This last arrangement 
was concerted between Russia and Prussia, 
the latter receiving a large slice of Saxony 
in return for handing over to Russia the 
duchy of Warsaw, which had been formed 
out of Prussian Poland after the treaty of 
Tilsit in 1809. England, France, and Austria 
were extremely indignant at the transaction, 
but ultimately accepted it rather than run 
the risk of another European war. The dis- 
regard of national feeling, and in some cases 
of actual pledges, which attended this great 
pacification, gave a handle to the opponents 
of the English ministry, of which they freely 
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availed themselves. But Canning of course 
accepted it as a fait accompli on his return 
to office, and upheld it on all occasions as 
the international law of Europe. 

It was on the nature of the obligations en- 
tailed by the congress of Vienna on the con- 
tracting powers that England differed from 
her allies, partially during the lifetime of 
Lord Castlereagh, and more widely on the ac- 
cession of Canning. While president of the 
board of control ‘is had attended the con- 
gress of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, which pro- 
vided for the evacuation of France by the al- 
lied troops, and had consented to the pledge 
given by England to join in resisting any 


fresh efforts of the French Jacobins to disturb | 


the Restoration government. But this was 
an exceptional case, and by no means com- 
mitted us to a similar co-operation against 
insurrectionary movements in general. Lord 
Castlereagh was as strong on this point as 
Canning. In a circular addressed to our am- 
bassador while the congress was sitting at 
Laybach in 1821, Castlereagh pointed out that 
the congress of Vienna bound us to support, 
if necessary by force of arms, the territorial 
arrangements concluded in 1815, but nothing 
more. As Canning said afterwards, our gua- 
rantees were territorial, not political. But 
then arose the further question, whether the 
treaty of Vienna not only did not enjoin 

olitical intervention, but actually forbade 
it, and entitled neutral powers, if they chose, 
to interfere to prevent it. Castlereagh and 
Wellington seem to have answered this 
question in the negative, Canning in the 
affirmative. The letter of the treaty is cer- 
tainly in favour of the former interpretation; 
for, while it distinctly prohibits aggressive 
intervention, it is altogether silent on pro- 
tective. But Canning may have rightly 
judged that it was difficult to draw any 
abiding line between the two; that the one 
was very likely to run into the other; and 
that, if the treaty was not to become a dead 
letter, intervention must be forbidden alto- 
gether, and the right of nations to do as 
they liked inside the boundaries allotted to 
them by the public law be unreservedly re- 
cognised, It is to be added, however, that 
resistance to political intervention was, in 
Canning’s opinion, a right merely and not a 
duty, anda question to be determined entirely 
by our own interests at the moment. 

We shall now be able to understand the 
new point of departure taken by English 
foreign policy on the return of Canning to 
the foreign office in 1822. The new reyolu- 
tion, which had begun originally in Spain in 
1820, had spread to Portugal and Naples. 
The Austrians had already intervened, and in 
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1821 stamped out the movement in Naples. 
In Spain the people themselves, then under 
the influence of the priesthood, had rebelled 
against the new constitution, and kept up a 
species of guerilla warfare on its adherents. 
In Portugal something of the same kind had 
occurred. The king, John VI, hurried back 
from Brazil in 1821, and, having at first ac- 
cepted the constitution, afterwards revoked it, 
promising at the same time to give his sub- 
jects a betterone. There was at this time in 
Portugal what there was not either in Spain 
or Naples, a moderate constitutional party 
which, while utterly hostile to the absurd 
scheme of government put forward by the 
Spanish revolutionaries, and known to his- 
tory as ‘the constitution of 1812,’ were still 
of opinion that the people must be admitted 
to some share in the government, and that 
the old system of purely paternal absolutism 
could no longer be maintained. Of this party 
the king himself and the Marquis Palmella 
were at the head, and it was to this party 
that Canning gave his own support 

In 1823, the revolutionary party in Spain 
still holding their ground, the king of France 
marched an army into the Peninsula under 
the command of the Duc d’Angouléme, which 
speedily reduced the rebels to submission. 
Canning protested, but protested in vain; 
and, not thinking it for the interest of this 
country to exercise her right of going to war 
in order to drive the French away, he reta- 
liated in another fashion by acknowledging 
the independence of the Spanish American 
colonies. If French influence was hence- 
forth to predominate in Spain, it should not 
be ‘Spain with the Indies.’ He called the 
new world into existence to redress the 
balance of the old. These words have been 
supposed to shed immortal lustre on both 
the eloquence and the principles of Canning. 
But it is only due to Lord Castlereagh to say 
that in the instructions which he drew up 
for the Duke of Wellington on his setting 
out for the congress of Verona in 1822, oc- 
curs the following passage: ‘ But the case of 
the revolted colonies is different. It is evi- 
dent from the course which events have 
taken that their recognition as independent 
states has become merely a question of time.’ 

On the Portuguese absolutists the presence 
of the French army in Spain produced the 
worst possible effect. At their head were 
the queen and her second son Don Miguel, 
the eldest, Don Pedro, preferring to remain 
at Brazil, half as emperor, half as regent for 
his father, his daughter, Donna Maria, being 
the direct heiress to the throne. In 1824, 
encouraged by French emissaries, the abso- 
lutists began gradually to assume a very 
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alarming attitude, and the king applied to 
Mngland for assistance. Canning was un- 
willing to go to the length of sending troops 
to Lisbon, as that would have the appear- 
ance of doing exactly what he himself had 
condemned when it was done by France. 
But he thought that a squadron might be 
sent to the Tagus without exposing us to 
the same criticism, and by these means a 
coup détat attempted by Don Miguel was 
frustrated, and he himself obliged to take 
refuge at Vienna. In March 1826 John VI 
died, having appointed his daughter Isabella 
regent, and Don Pedro sent over a decree 
establishing a constitutional form of govern- 
ment. The absolutist party, however, were 
still strong in Portugal. They had the queen 
dowager on their side, and the presence of a 
French army in Spain to encourage them. 
In the course of the following year a regular 
rebellion broke out, fomented by the Spanish 
authorities, and their participation in the war 
brought the circumstances within the scope 
of our original treaties with Portugal, which 
bound us in such case to assist her. British 
troops were despatched to Lisbon in January 
1827, the insurrection was soon crushed, and 
the government of the regency experienced 
no further disturbance down to the death of 
the great English minister in the following 
August. 

The Austrian intervention in Naples, the 
French intervention in Spain, and the vir- 
tual intervention of Spain in Portugal were 
the three great exemplifications of the policy 
of the Holy alliance during Canning’s ad- 
ministration of the foreign office. The only 
occasion on which he interfered, it will be 
observed, was one on which we were bound 
by previous treaties long antecedent to the 
treaty of Vienna to afford the assistance 
which we rendered. 

In the summer of 1824 Canning paid 
a visit to Lord Wellesley, then lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and had promised to 
take Abbotsford on his way home, but was 
called back to town in a hurry by the 
death of Louis XVIII. In September of 
the following year, however, Scott and he 
met for the last time on the banks of Win- 
dermere, at the house of Mr. Bolton, where 
Seott found Southey and Wordsworth, as 
well as the foreign minister. Canning, whom 
Scott thought even then looking very ill, 
was the life of the circle. Many pretty 
women were of the party, and as they rode 
through the woods by day, or paddled in the 
lake by moonlight, there was ‘ high discourse,’ 
says Lockhart, ‘mingled with as gay flash- 
ings of courtly wit as ever Canning dis- 
played.’ From this brilliant scene Canning 
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returned to London and to all the gloomy 
mysteries of a great commercial crisis. This 
had been produced by a variety of causes 
which the reader will find carefully ex- 
plained in M‘Culloch’s ‘Commercial Dic- 
tionary’ and Tooke’s ‘ History of Prices,’ as 
well as by Mr. Walpole and Mr. Stapleton. 
The business did not belong to Canning’s 
department, but he took a great interest in 
it notwithstanding, and warmly supported 
Lord Liverpool in resisting the importunities 
of the bank directors who begged the govern- 
ment to issue exchequer bills and suspend 
cash payments. One of their bitterest assail- 
ants was Mr. Manning, the father of the 
present cardinal; but the government stood 
firm, and by so doing saved the country 
from great financial calamities. In the ses- 
sion of 1826 government introduced a bill 
for putting an end to the circulation of 
notes under five pounds in value. The 
measure was adopted for England, but not 
for Scotland, principally owing to Scott’s 
‘Letters of Sir Malachi Malagrowther,’ at 
which it is said Canning was considerably 
annoyed. 

In 1826 Canning went. to Paris to see the 
king and his ministers in person, and seems 
to have had reason to congratulate himself 
on the success of his visit. He had been 
able, he said, ‘to assure himself to absolute 
conviction that had the English government 
been rightly understood at the Tuileries in 
1822-38, no invasion of Spain would ever 
have taken place.’ Sir Walter Scott was in 
France at the same time, and was detained 
on the road between Calais and Paris by 
Canning having engaged all the post-horses. 
It is mentioned that on this occasion he was 
invited to dine with Charles X in the great 
saloon of the Tuileries, to which all the pub- 
lic were admitted, an honour which that 
sovereign had neyer conferred on any one 
not of royal blood except the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Prince Metternich. 

When Canning became foreign minister 
the Greek rebellion had broken out for some 
time, and the chronic misunderstanding be- 
tween Turkey and Russia was in its usual 
festering condition. Canning, like every 
other English statesman, addressed himself 
to the maintenance of peace between these 
two powers, which hesucceeded in preserving 
during his own lifetime, but he failed in his 
efforts to mediate between the Porte and its 
insurgent subjects. Neither, in fact, would 
listen to a compromise till the successes of 
Ibrahim Pasha, in 1825, brought the Greeks 
into a more tractable mood, and induced 
them to solicit the good offices of England. 
These were the more readily granted that 
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Ibrahim was staining his victories in the 
Morea by gross excesses which Canning more 
than once declared to the Porte it was im- 
possible for the western powers to endure. 
In April 1826 the Duke of Wellington signed 
a protocol at St. Petersburg, according to 
which England and Russia agreed to offer their 


mediation to Turkey on the condition that 
Greece should remain a tributary but other-_ 
wise independent state, acknowledging only | 
the suzerainty of the Sultan (much like | 
Egypt); the Porte being informed at the | 


same time that, in case of its refusal, the 
christian powers would withdraw their am- 


bassadors from Constantinople, and would | 
_ war with Turkey to compel her to acknow- 


‘look to Greece with an eye of favour, and 
with a disposition to seize the first occasion 
of recognising, as an independent state, such 
portion of her territory as should have freed 
itself from Turkish dominion, provided that 
such state should have shown itself substan- 
tially capable of maintaining an independent 
existence, of carrying on a government of 
its own, of controlling its own military and 
naval forces, and of being responsible to 
other nations for the observance of interna- 
tional laws and the discharge of international 
duties.’ 

The refusal of Austria and Prussia, how- 
ever, to concur in the protocol rendered the 
first menace unavailing, while the failure of 
any part of Greece to comply with the con- 
ditions essential to the acknowledgment 
of its independence equally neutralised the 
second. Turkey rejected the proposals alto- 
gether, the result being that the protocol 
was converted into the treaty of London, 
signed by England, France, and Russia on 
27 July 1827, the terms of which were nearly 
the same as those of the protocol, with the 
exception of a secret article, on the right 
interpretation of which a great deal of con- 
troversy has hung. It was resolved by the 
signatory powers that the Porte should be 
required to agree to an armistice in order to 
give time for the quarrel to be composed by 
amicable negotiation. The secret article pro- 
vided that, if within a month’s time the 
Porte did not accede to this proposal, the 
allies should take the necessary measures 
for establishing an armistice of themselves, 
and putting an end to the barbarities and 
also the piracies by which the contest was 
disfigured, but in such a manner, reverthe- 
less, as might not amount to a breach of 
their friendly relations with the Porte. Can- 
ning had always been careful to repudiate 
any intention of using force. As late as 
4 Sept. 1826 he wrote to Prince Lieven that 
the ‘continuance of a contest so ferocious, 
and leading to excesses of piracy and plun- 
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der so intolerable to civilised Europe... 
did justify extraordinary intervention and 
render lawful any expedients short of posi- 
tive hostility” It is clear then that Can- 
ning saw in his own mind some plain dis- 
tinction between the use of force to prevent 
one country from making war upon another, 
and making war upon either of them our- 
selves. The ‘high powers’ were to use all 
the means ‘ which circumstances should sug- 
gest to their prudence, to obtain the imme- 
diate effects of the armistice,’ but ‘ without 
taking part in the hostilities between the 
contending parties.’ It is certain that from 
first to last Canning had no idea of going to 


ledge the independence of Greece. It is 
equally certain that he must have contem- 
plated the possibility of firing on her ships 
and soldiers if she persisted in her efforts to 
ut down the insurrection. How he could 
ave done the one without doing the other 
it is not very easy to understand, nor shall 
we now ever learn. To the great misfortune 
of this country he died little more than four 
weeks after the signature of the treaty. 

We must now retrace our steps for a short 
distance to the time when it became known 
that Lord Liverpool would be unable to re- 
sume his duties at the treasury. On5 Jan. 1827 
the Duke of York died, and was buried by 
night in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The 
members of the cabinet who attended dined 
at Canon Long’s, and afterwards proceeded 
to the chapel, where they were kept waiting 
for two hours standing on the cold flagstones 
in very bitter weather. Canning made Lord 
Eldon stand upon his cocked hat, but he 
took no such precaution himself, and the 
result was a cold, from which he never en- 
tirely recovered. A few days afterwards he 
went with his private secretary to Bath on 
a visit to Lord Liverpool, who was there 
for the benefit of his health, and Staple- 
ton records the delightful dinners they used 
to have when, on the pretext of amusing the 
youngster, the two old college friends told 
stories of their own youth which were evi- 
dently, he says, quite as entertaining to the 
old as to the young. From Bath, Canning 
went to stay with Huskisson at Eastham, 
where he was obliged to pass a day in bed, 
and on arriving at Brighton became so seri- 
ously ill that Stapleton thought it his duty at 
once to communicate with Lord Liverpool. 
It was while reading one of these letters, on 
17 Feb. 1827, that Lord Liverpool was seized 
with a fit, and on Canning’s partial recovery, 
as soon as it was seen that further delay was 
useless, he had an interview with the king to 
consult on the formation of a new ministry. 
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Canning first of all suggested to his majesty 
that he should endeavour to construct an ex- 
clusively protestant administration, of which 
he himself, while giving it an independent 
support, should not bea member. This advice 


was given on 28 March, and between this time | 


and 9 April George IV had interviews with 
the Duke of Wellington and Peel, who recom- 
mended just the contrary—namely, that his 
majesty should make no attempt to form an 
exclusively protestant administration, All 
three, Canning, Wellington, and Peel, would 


have been glad to form a neutral government | 
like Lord Liverpool’s, but they could find no- | 
body exactly qualified to fill Lord Liverpool’s | 

The matter, in fact, stood as follows: | 


place. 
If an anti-catholic premier was appointed 
over Canning’s head, solely on religious 
grounds, there was a clear violation of neu- 
trality ; if a pro-catholic was appointed, then 
it: could be nobody but Canning. He him- 


self would not accept the first alternative, | 
nor Peel and Wellington the second. The 


choice, therefore, lay between Canning with- 
out these, and these without Canning. The 
duke and his friend contrived to leave an 
impression on the king’s mind that they 
were trying to dictate to him, and this was 
gute enough to turn the scale in Canning’s 


avour. George IV, who, if he cared for | 
nothing else, cared a good deal about his | 
own prerogative and his right to name his | 
own ministers, told the Duke of Bucking- | 


ham, almost in so many words, that this was 
his reason for giving the seals to Canning, 
who accordingly on 10 April received his 
majesty’s commands to form a new adminis- 
tration. Lord Eldon, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Lord Westmorland, Lord Melville, 
Lord Bathurst, Lord Bexley, and Peel at 
once resigned, and drove Canning to an alli- 
ance with the whigs, for which he has fre- 
quently been blamed, but which he could 
hardly have avoided without either damaging 
the cause of Roman catholic emancipation 
and bringing doubts upon his own since- 
rity, or violating one of the cardinal doc- 
trines of toryism by refusing to assist the 
king against an aristocratic cabal. That 
this was the light in which the situation 
appeared to Canning is evident from the 
letter to Croker, which is published in the 
first volume of the ‘Croker Papers.’ And 
that the reason we have assigned was the 
one which actuated George 1V may safely 
be concluded not only from the Buckingham 
diary to which we have already referred, but 
also from a letter of Huskisson’s likewise to 
be found in the ‘ Croker Papers.’ 

It is known that the Duke of Wellington 
conceived himself to haye been very ill 
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treated by Canning in the course of these 
| transactions, and those who are curious on 
such passages may consult their correspon- 
_ dence on the subject, which is to be found 
| in full both in the ‘ Duke of Wellington’s Des- 
patches,’ and also in Stapleton’s ‘Life.’ A not 
unimportant question raised in it is whether 
the person first sent for by the sovereign isthe 
one whom he necessarily intends to be prime 
minister. It does not seem to us that Can- 
ning is fairly open to the charge of underhand 
| dealing, while as to the second point they seem 
to have been at cross purposes—Canning re- 
ferring to the interview in which the king 
directly charged him with the formation of 
a ministry, Wellington to another in which 
the king only asked for his advice. 

In justice to the memory of Canning it 
must be recorded here that in his agreement 
with the whigs he did not abandon a single 
article of his own creed, but that on the 
contrary he exacted from those who took 
office with him a pledge that they would 
| neither raise the question of parliamentary 
_reform nor support the repeal of the Test Act. 
In Canning’s ministry, as finally constituted, 
Lord Lyndhurst was chancellor, Lord Lans- 
downe secretary for the home department, 
Lord Dudley for the foreign, Lord Carlisle 
privy seal, and Mr. Tierney master of the 
mint. Canning himself was chancellor of 
the exchequer, Huskisson president of the 
board of trade, and Lord Palmerston, remain- 
ing secretary-at-war, was now admitted into 
the cabinet. The ministry was strong in 
ability, and commanded a working majority 
in the House of Commons. Whether, had 
its existence been prolonged, it would have 
gathered round itselfthe confidence of the pub- 
licand insured a new lease of power to the tory 
party, once again liberalised by Pitt's pupil 
as it had been formerly by Pitt himself, is 
now a matter of pure speculation. The ses- 
sion of 1827 was made bitter to Canning 
by the unrelenting hostility exhibited by 
his former friends. On all commercial ques- 
tions both Lord Liverpool and Canning had 
always taken the same view as Pitt, and 
were, in theory at all events, free-traders. 
No one was readier than Lord Liverpool 
to acknowledge the mistake that had been 
made in the corn law of 1815, and before 
| Canning’s accession some modification of it 
had been adopted. In 1826 he was busily 
engaged in devising a further relaxation of 
| the law, and it was the last thing on which 
he was intent before his retirement from 

ublic life. The measure, which was the 
joint production of himself and Huskisson, 
was introduced by Canning on 1 March 
1827. It was founded on what is called the 
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sliding scale, and provided that foreign wheat 
should be admitted at a 20s. duty when the 
price had fallen to 60s., the duty to fall as 
the price rose, and to rise as the price fell. 
The bill passed the House of Commons by 
large majorities before the Haster recess, 
but was knocked on the head by the Duke 
of Wellington, who carried an amendment 
in the House of Lords to prohibit bonded 
corn from being brought into the market 
till the price rose to 66s. The bill was with- 
drawn, but Canning introduced a temporary 
measure for allowing the bonded corn then 
in the country to be brought into the market 
under the conditions prescribed by the bill, 
and the measure passed both houses with- 
out opposition. Canning was very angry at 
the loss of the bill, and made some remarks | 
on the conduct of the House of Lords, | 
which had better been spared. But he was | 
smarting under the treatment which he sup- 
posed himself to have experienced from the 
aristocracy, and especially from a violent 
attack made upon him by Lord Grey on | 
10 May, which stung him so severely that 
he is said to have contemplated taking a | 
peerage himself that he might answer him 
in person. The speech has been answered 
very effectively by his private secretary, Mr. | 
Stapleton, in his ‘ Political Life of Mr. Can- | 
ning ;’ and as it is probably only a digested 
report of what he heard from Canning’s own 
lips, it may be accepted as the case for the 
defence which the great statesman would 
have desired to place on record. 

But his career was now fast drawing to 
a close. He struggled through the session 
against a combination of difficulties pecu- 
liarly trying to one of his warm and sensi- 
tive disposition, and which did not require 
to be aggravated by bodily sickness. No) 
mercy, however, was shown to him; and 
when parliament was prorogued on 2 July 
he left the House of Commons, which he had 
so long ruled ‘as Alexander ruled Bucepha- 
lus, a dying man. The Duke of Devonshire 
invited him to Chiswick for change of air, 
but it was all in vain. On 29 July he was | 
able to see the king, when he told his majesty | 
that ‘he did not know what was the matter | 
with him, but he was ill all over” On| 
1 Aug. his life was seen to be in danger ;| 
and on the 5th his condition was made 
public. On Wednesday the 8th he died in| 
the very same room in which, twenty-one 
years before, died his early friend Charles | 
Fox. Canning had three sons and a daughter, 
His eldest son (b. 25 April 1801) died 31 March 
1820. The second son, William Pitt, a cap- 
tain in the navy, was drowned at Madeira 
25 Sept. 1828. The third son, Charles John, 
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afterwards Earl Canning, isseparately noticed. 
Canning’s widow was created Viscountess 
Canning 22 Jan. 1828, with remainder to 
Canning’s heirs male. She died 15 March 
1837, and was succeeded by her only surviv- 
ing son, Charles John. The daughter, Har- 
riett (d. 8 Jan. 1876), married Ulick John, 
first marquis of Clanricarde. 

Canning’s toryism was the toryism of the 
second Pitt, modified by the new class of con- 
siderations which the French revolution had 
imported into political life. It was founded, 
in the first place, on the maintenance of the 
royal prerogative, and included among its 
primary tenets the repeal of the Roman 
catholic disabilities and the gradual remo- 
val of restrictions upon trade and commerce. 
But Canning did not share his master’s views 
on the question of parliamentary reform, pro- 
bably because it was demanded in 1820 ina 
very different spirit and with very different 
objects from those which actuated the re- 
formers of 1780. Canning believed, in fact, 
that the old system was capable of being 
administered in a thoroughly popular man- 
ner, and with that conviction he naturally 
shrank from a change which was conlessedly 
hazardous, and which, even if successful, 
would only remove anomalies of no practical 
importance. Accustomed as we are now to 
the doctrine of inherent right and the do- 
minion of abstract ideas, we no longer feel 
the force of Canning’s reasoning. But in 


_his own day it rested on a basis which was 
| generally recognised, or the ancient régime 


would never have been tolerated so long. 

Both at home and abroad Canning aspired 
to hold the balance even between the two 
extremes, between oligarchical and demo- 
cratic, between despotic and licentious, prin- 
ciples. That in carrying out this idea he 
should have given offence to both parties is 
only what we should expect to discover; 
and in truth this one great fact is at the 
bottom of nearly all the difficulties which 
he experienced, and most of the mysteries 
which attach to him. As, on his return to 
the foreign office in 1822, he found, or 
thought he found, the liberal party in Europe 
the weaker of the two, he threw the whole 
weight of England into that scale. At 
home, on the contrary, as he seems to have 
thought that the two parties were differently 
balanced, he brought his genius to the sup- 
port of conservatism. Hence his approval 
of the Six Acts and his opposition to parlia- 
mentary reform. 

Of Canning as an orator conflicting ac- 
counts have been handed down to us; but 
they all agree in this, that in what may be 
called literary eloquence he has had few 
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rivals. His manner, his aspect, his voice, 
his elocution, the selection of his words, the 
beauty of his imagery, and, when the sub- 
ject called for it, the closeness and clearness 
of his reasoning, combined to make him the 
foremost man in the English parliament 
after the death of Fox. But he does not 
seem to have possessed in an equal degree 
what Aristotle calls 76:x1 wiorts, that quality 
in virtue of which the orator impresses 
every one who hears him with an absolute 
conviction of his sincerity. Many who 
listened to Canning thought him only a 
consummate actor, nothing doubting his 
- intellectual belief in the doctrines he was 
enforcing, but uncertain only whether his 


feelings were engaged to the extent which | 


his language would imply. It is commonly 
supposed that rhetoric and passion do not 
mingle very kindly with each other. Mr. 
Stapleton, however, has proved beyond risk 
of contradiction that, if any such rule holds 
good, Canning at least was an exception to 
it, and that in all his great orations, however 
elaborate the texture, he spoke from his heart. 
Canning’s collected poems were issued with 
a memoir in 1823. His speeches, edited by 
R. Therry, were published in six volumes in 
1828. A French translation in two volumes 
appeared in 1882. 


[Stapleton’s Political Life of Canning, 1831; 
Stapleton’s Canning and his Time, 1835; Bell’s 
Life of Canning; Memoirs by Therry, prefixed 
to edition of Speeches, 1828; Grenville’s, Wel- 
lesley’s, and Malmesbury’s Diaries and Memoirs; 
Lord Colchester’s Diary ; Twiss’s Life of Eldon ; 
Lord Stanhope’s Life of Pitt; Lord J. Russell’s 
Memoirs of Fox; Pellew’s Life of Lord Sid- 
mouth; Yonge’s Life of Lord Liverpool; Supple- 
mentary Despatches of the Duke of Wellington; 
Brougham’s Statesmen of the reign of George III; 
Sir G. C. Lewis's Administrations of Great 
Britain, 1783-1830; Kebbel’s History of Toryism, 
1783-1881; Lockhart’s Life of Scott; Greville 
Memoirs; Croker Papers; Sir T. Martin’s Life 
of Lord Lyndhurst. ] aE KS 


CANNING, RICHARD (1708-1775), 


topographer, born on 80 Sept. 1708, was the 


son of Richard Canning, a post-captain in 
the navy, who went to reside at Ipswich in 
1712. He was elected a king’s scholar at 


Westminster school in 1723, but went to) 


Cambridge without a school scholarship. 
He proceeded B.A. 1728, and M.A. 1735, at 
St Gxtharhes College, Cambridge; became 
perpetual curate of St. Lawrence, Ipswich, 
in 1734; rector of Harkstead, Suffolk, in 1738; 


and rector of Freston and vicar of Rushmere | 
St. Andrew, both in the same county, in 


1755. He resigned his benefice at Rushmere 


in 1756, and handed over that at Harkstead | 


to his son Richard (B.A. Emmanuel College, 
1763) in 1769. He died on 8 June 1775, 
and was buried in St. Helen’s Church, Ips- 
wich, where there is a mural tablet to his 
memory. Canning was an earnest student 
of the history of Suffolk, and is best known 
by the edition of ‘The Suffolk Traveller.’ 
This book, first published by John Kirby 
between 1732 and 1734, was thoroughly re- 
vised by Canning and a few friends, and is- 
sued, ‘ with many alterations and large addi- 


_tions, in 1764, A third edition appeared in 


1835 under the title of ‘The History of the 
County of Suffolk.” Canning issued in 1754 
a translation of the Ipswich charters, and in 
1747 an account of the charitable bequests 
made to the town. Both these tracts ap- 
peared anonymously. Several of Canning’s 
sermons were published at Ipswich, He 
printed two pamphlets (1740 and 1749) 
against the dissenters. The younger Richard 
Canning died on 17 Jan. 1789. 


[Nichols’s Lit. Illustrations, vi. 538-45 ; 
Gough’s British Topography, ii. 248; Alumni 
Westmonast. p. 281.] 8. L. 


CANNING, STRATFORD, first Vis- 
COUNT STRATFORD DE ReEDCLIFFE (1786- 
1880), diplomatist, was the youngest son of 
an elder Stratford Canning, and first cousin 
of Georgethe minister [q.v.] TheelderStrat- 


| ford was disinherited by his father on account 


of what was considered an imprudent mar- 
riage. ‘To his mother, Mehetabel, daughter of 
Robert Patrick, Canning owed much of his 


| personal charm, and still more his resolute 


willand steadfast nature. Left a widow soon 
after the birth of her most famous son, Mrs, 
Canning brought up her children, on limited 
means, with rare skill and wisdom. Charles 
Fox, her third son, served under the Duke of 
Wellington in the Peninsular war, and was 
appointed his aide-de-camp; and the duke 
made very honourable mention of him when 
he was killed at the battle of Waterloo. 
Stratford Canning was born on 4 Nov. 
1786, in Clement’s Lane, near the Mansion 
House. The dingy street, sloping down to the 
river, was a favourite resort of merchants, 
who then lived over their offices. Here his 
father had come to seek the fortune which 
he had forfeited by his marriage, and here 
Fox, Sheridan, and other celebrities de- 
lighted to sup with the charming young 
merchant and his beautiful wife. Six months 
after the birth of Stratford, his father died 
at Brighton, and the city house was ex- 
changed for a quiet retreat at Wanstead, on 
the skirts of Epping Forest, which remained 
the home of mother and children for some 
fifteen years, Stratford was sent toa neigh- 
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bouring school at the early age of four, and 
two years later to Hackney, where he re- 
membered the celebration of Lord Howe’s 


victory over the French in 1794. In the | 


summer of this year he went to Eton. The 
hardships of his life at Hackney had fur- 
nished him with unhappy recollections; and 
the change to Eton, though fagging was still 
a trial to him, proved very welcome. His 
high spirits and personal charm made him 


a favourite with masters and boys, and he 


devoted his time more to games and exer- 
cises than to work, until an illness sobered 
him, and the sympathetic tutorship of Sum- 
ner (afterwards archbishop of Canterbury) 
gave him a new interest in his studies. Eton 
boys were always welcome at Windsor and 
Frogmore, and Canning had his share of the 
royal notice. George III once asked him in 
what form he was, and, being told the sixth, 
said,‘A much greater man than I canevermale 
you.’ At Windsor he saw the great people 
of the state—Addington and Pitt and their 
colleagues; and they took him to hear debates 
in the House of Commons. He saw Nelson, 
who came to Eton ‘with Lady Hamilton 
under his arm, and made amends for that 
weakness by obtaining a holiday for the 
school.’ At home, in the vacations, he saw 
much of his cousin George, and of Sheridan, 
who had taken a house near Wanstead after 
the death of his first wife. At Eton he joined 
Richard Wellesley, Rennell, and Gally 
Knight in publishing a collection of essays, 
‘The Miniature,’ which went to a second 
edition. In due course he became captain of 
the school, and in 1805 was elected a scholar 
of King’s College, Cambridge. His university 
career was uneventful; but, without being pre- 
cisely studious, he contrived to make himself 
master of most of the great classical authors, 
and throughout his life he retained an ex- 
cellent memory of Virgil and other favourite 
poets. He lived in Walpole’s rooms, saw Por- 
son and Simeon, and joined a debating society 
with Pollock and Blomfield. ‘The life was 


one of pleasant monotony, in which an easy | 


amount of study was mingled with healthy 


exercise and social enjoyments suited to | 
the character of the place and its youthful | 


occupants. I had friends, or at least ac- 
quaintances, in other colleges besides my 
own; but I had nothing to do with horns, 
carriages, or boats’ (WS. Memoirs), He was 
soon appointed to a diplomatic post, and his 
degrees were eventually granted by decree 
of the senate in virtue of his absence ‘on 
the king’s service.’ 

In 1807 George Canning became foreign 


secretary, and appointed his cousin to the | 


post of précis writer at the foreign office. 
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The work did not seriously interfere with his 
Cambridge terms, but it was an office of 
confidence. His duties kept him constantly 
in intimate relations with his cousin, in 
whose house in Downing Street he lived, 
and at the foot of whose table he sat when 
the foreign minister entertained the diplo- 
matic circle with a state dinner. When the 
mission was going to Copenhagen, with a view 
to healing the breach with the Danes, Strat- 
ford Canning was appointed the second of the 
two secretaries who accompanied Mr. Merry 
on this delicate and futile business (October 
1807). An important mission to Turkey was 
in contemplation when he returned. The alli- 
ance with Russia against France had brought 
us into collision with the Porte in support of 
our Russian ally, and some acts of hostility 
had occurred. When Napoleon forced the 
czar to abandon his English connection, the 
necessity for a formal rupture with our old 
ally disappeared, and there was a desire on 
both sides, cautiously expressed, to mend the 
breach. Sir Robert (then Mr.) Adair was 
accordingly despatched, in June 1808, to ne- 
gotiate a treaty of peace, and Canning went 
with him as first secretary. The task was a 
delicate one; for the Turks, as usual, be- 
lieved that something was to be gained by 
delay. After two months’ endurance of these 
procrastinations, Adair sent in his ultimatum, 
and ordered his man-of-war to be got ready 
for sea. The sight of loosened sails and 
anchor weighed finished the matter, and the 
treaty of peace was signed on 5 Jan. 1809, 
at the very moment when the French em- 
bassy at Constantinople was apprised of the 
supposed failure of the negotiations. 

For a year and a half from this date Can- 
ning performed the duties of first secretary 
at Constantinople. The business of the am- 
bassador was to induce Turkey to prefer the 
influence of England to that of France, at a 
time when France meant nearly all Europe, 
and England was her only overt antagonist. 
Adair did indeed contrive to keep the Porte 
in a friendly disposition towards England, 
and to check in some measure the French 
chargé d'affaires ; but there was little stirring 
at the embassy, and Canning had leisure to 
amuse himself with riding,and with the scanty 
society of the place. ‘The diplomatic circle,’ he 
writes, ‘was atzero. Owing to various causes, 
entirely political, the only house of that class 
at which we could pass the evening was the 
residence of the Swedish mission. The intelli- 
gent and educated traveller was a rare bird, 
and at best a bird of passage. What remained 
was to be sought out with very limited success 
among the resident merchants and mongrel 
families of Pera and Buyukdery, who sup- 


Canning 
plied christian diplomacy with interpreters, 
and by their means exercised no small influ- 
ence, not always of the purest kind, over its 
transactions with the Porte’ (ZS. Memoirs). 
One notable addition to the society of Stam- 
boul was made for a time by the arrival of 
Lord Byron, whom Canning had last seen 
when playing against him in an Eton and 
Harrow cricket match, and who was then 
busily engaged upon ‘Childe Harold.’ 

In July 1810, disgusted with the position 
of onlooker at the Porte, and weary of the 
palaver and procrastination of Turkish mi- 
nisters, a discussion with whom he compared 
to ‘cutting into dead flesh,’ Adair left Con- 
stantinople for his new post at Vienna, and 
Canning, in his twenty-fourth year, by virtue 
of a dormant commission, took over the full, 
though temporary, responsibility of the em- 
bassy at thePorte, as minister plenipotentiary, 
ponding the appointment of A dair’s successor. 

the manuscript memoirs which have al- 
ready been quoted he gives an interesting and 
valuable summary of the political situation. 
‘In 1809,’ he writes, ‘a year of great import- 
ance had begun. The Emperor Napoleon had 
consolidated, by a peace of apparent duration, 
the military, territorial, and moral advantages 
which he had obtained, as the case might be, 
at the expense of continental Europe. Where 
his troops were not quartered, or his fron- 
tier not advanced, he exercised either an ac- 
cepted authority or a predominant influence. 
He was king of Italy, master of the Low 
Countries, protector of the Rhenish con- 
federacy, and mediator of the Swiss cantons. 
His numerous armies occupied the greater 
part of the countries west of the Pyrenees. 
Their positions were as yet but partially 
threatened by the Spanish insurrection and 
the British successes in Portugal. Austria 
was secretly collecting the means for a fresh 
trial of strength with the victorious legions 
of France. Russia was occupied with her 
military operations against Turkey. Den- 
mark had become the creature of Napoleon, 
and Sweden, though allied with us by the 
policy of its gallant and unfortunate king, 
was drifting towards a change of government 
destined to prove subversive of the English 
alliance. England,though triumphant every- 
where at sea, and wielding a power which 
was capable of making itself felt wherever 
the enemy or his forced allies presented a 
weak point upon the coast or a distant colo- 
nial possession worth attacking, had to bear 
up against a heavy financial pressure, and to 
encounter much occasional discontent at 
home. She was nominally at war with every 
European government controlled by France, 
and as far as ever from any approach towards 
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peace with that country; while serious dis- 
cussions with the United States of America 
held out to her the prospect of another war 
dangerous to her trade and difficult to be 
met without much additional expense and 
many a hazardous exertion.’ In 1810 the 
situation had grown perceptibly gloomier. 
‘With the battle of Wagram, followed by the 
peace of Schonbrunn, fell every immediate 
hope of seeing the progress of Napoleon 
checked by the arms of Austria. Our Spanish 
allies had been compelled to take refuge in 
Cadiz. Our grand expedition to Antwerp had 
proved a failure. The fevers of Walcheren 
had given the finishing stroke to the inde- 
cisions of our commanders. The ministry ai 
home were breaking into pieces; our national 
debt was larger than ever; and symptoms of 
popular discontent prevailed.’ 

Such was the state of Europe when Can- 
ning began his responsible work at Constan- 
tinople. To the complexity of the political 
situation was added the further difficulty 
that from the beginning to the close of his 
mission he was left without instructions 
fromhome. The government entirely forgot 
him; the most important despatch he re- 
ceived from the Marquis Wellesley, who 
had succeeded Canning at the foreign office, 
related to some classical manuscripts sup- 
posed to be concealed in the Seraglio; and the 
many and important negotiations which he 
carried to a successful issue were conducted 
without a solitary word of advice or support 
from the British government. As he writes, 
he had to‘steer by the stars’ in the absence of 
compass ; and although he naturally resented 
this official neglect, it is probable that he was 
not ill-pleased to find himself unshackled by 
instructions: to shirk responsibility on the 
plea of no orders from home was a course 
that could never have occurred to him. One 
circumstance was in his fayour: England 
alone stood face to face with the conque- 
ror, and had come to be regarded as ‘an 
ark of refuge for the honour of princes and 
the independence of nations.’ England, too, 
was the supreme trading power in the Levant, 
and in the absence of powerful pressure from 
France, the interests of the Porte were natu- 
rally bound up with those of the greatest 
maritime nation of the world. 

Canning’s work during this first mission at 
Constantinople consisted in three separate 
tasks: first, to make the influence of Eng- 
land felt at the Porte as a check upon the 
French; secondly, to defend the interests 
of our shipping trade in the Levant; and 
thirdly, to effect a reconciliation between the 
czar and the sultan with a view to setting 
Russia free to repel Napoleon’s meditated 
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invasion. Ineach of these tasks he was suc- 
cessful. Even in these youthful days his 
presence carried something of that sense of 
power which afterwards came to be associa- 
ted with ‘the Great Elchi’—a title which 
means full ambassador, as distinguished from 
a minister (elchi), but which came to be ap- 
plied to Canning with a special force, as the 
ambassador par excellence. It was soon per- 
ceived that the young minister, in spite of 
the want of instructions from home, was | 
prepared when needful to take steps of the 
utmost daring and consequence. It was then 
common for a French privateer to capture a 
British merchant vessel and run the prize 
into a Turkish port. Remonstrance was use- 
less; Canning boldly called upon Captain 
Hope, who commanded the Mediterranean 
fleet, to take the law into his own hands. 
Hope entered the harbour of Napoli di Ro- 
mania with his corvette, and under the guns 
of the fortress demanded the restitution of 
some English prize vessels. The privateer 
ran his prizes ashore and burnt them; the 
corvette opened fire upon him, and the fort- 
ress was mute. The needful lesson had been 
given, and the privateering question was 
practically settled. The Porte indeed, in- 
censed at this bold stroke, sent a private 
communication to the presumptuous minis- 
ter, lamenting his imprudence in constantly 
harassing the Sublime Porte about mere 
trifles, instead of mediating a peace with 
Russia, a task which the sultan was ready 
to trust to his good offices. Canning knew 
perfectly that the negotiation of such a treaty 
would be the making of his diplomatic repu- 
tation; but even for this he would not yield | 
a point. ‘Nothing, he answered, ‘is unim- 

ortant which concerns the honour of Eng- 

and.’ He persisted in his defence of the 
rights of British merchants, and his persist- 
ence only strengthened him in bringing his 
now acknowledged influence to bear upon 
the larger negotiations. 

The conclusion of a peace between the 
belligerents on the Danube had become a 
matter of pressing importance. The balance 
of victory was decidedly on the Russian side, 
and it was obvious that Turkey could not 
expel the czar’s army from her territory. At 
the same time Russia pursued the war but 
languidly, for her army on the Danube was 
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urgently needed to meet Napoleon’s threat- 
ened march to Moscow. The interest of 
England pointed distinctly to effecting the 
release of the army of the Danube, as a 
weapon against France ; and though we were 
then technically at war with Russia, as with 
the rest of Europe, it was still possible for 


our minister to mediate, since Russia in her 
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present straits had already begun to show 
leanings towards England. Canning saw 
that his duty lay in obtaining the best terms 
of peace he could for Turkey, and thus at once 
conciliating the good opinion of the Porte 
for England, and releasing the Russian army 
against England’s great antagonist. Finan- 
cial and political reasons, moreover, alike 
commended the peace to the czar: Canning 
increased the desire by cementing the alliance 
between Turkey and Persia, and thus en- 
couraging the Persians in their flank move- 
ment on Russia. On the other hand the 
normal difficulty of inducing the Porte to 
come to any decision was in this instance 
increased by one or two Turkish successes on 
the Danube. Yet he so worked upon Turkey 
by emphasising the growing successes of Wel- 
lington in the Peninsula, that the Porte at 
length confided to him unusual powers. In 
spite of the fact that Canning was acting en- 
tirely on his private responsibility, the sultan 
threw over the French minister, and invited 
his English rival to open direct negotiations 
with D’Italinsky, the Russian plenipotentiary 
at Bucharest, promising to place exclusive 
confidence in him, and to permit no French 
interference. The intrigues of France and 
Austria furnished weapons which were amply 
effective in capable hands. He obtained 
possession of a secret paper in which these 
two powers proposed to join Turkey in an 
attack upon Russia, and this he contrived 
to convey to D’Italinsky, with the desired 
effect : Russia became more anxious than ever 
to arrange a peace. But Turkey remained 
obstinate; the Porte, always trusting to the 
chapter of accidents, still hoped to get out 
of the war without loss of territory, and some 
strong measure was needed to bring it to rea- 
son before France opened hostilities. The 
French minister and Austrian internuncio 
strenuously encouraged Turkey in the policy 
of resistance, while Canning, in spite of his 
confidential position, was still at variance 
with the Porte on minor matters of commer- 
cial rights. Moreover, his communications 
with Russia, the traditional enemy of Tur- 
key, even when invited by the Porte, were in 
themselves liable to suspicious misconstruc- 
tion. The English minister had, however, 
again a weapon in his hand. He held a 
secret paper detailing a plan for the inya- 
sion and partition of Turkey, drawn up at 
Vienna, with Napoleon’s connivance. This 
unprincipled document he delivered to the 
Porte in his most impressive manner, and it 
soon appeared that the long struggle was 
over. In the face of the active hostility of 
France and Austria, in spite of the obvious 
advantages of delay to the Porte, he carried 
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his point, and the treaty of Bucharest was 
signed on 28 May 1812, and ratified just 
before the arrival of Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Robert) Liston superseded Canning at the 
embassy. 

This was the most important act of Strat- 
ford Canning’s life. Apart from the reputa- 
tion thus acquired by the young diplomatist, 
the gain to Kurope was immense. The nego- 
tiations which ended in the treaty of Bucharest 
laid the foundations of that predominating 
influence which England has ever since ex- 
erted at. the Porte, and established the ex- 
traordinary personal prestige which enabled 
Canning to maintain that influence at Con- 
stantinople through times of severe strain 
and confusion. More than this, it released 
Tschitschakoff’s army of the Danube at the 
precise moment when it was needed to ag- 
gravate the discomfiture of the French in 
their retreat from Moscow, an opportune 
achievement, which the Duke of Wellington 
characterised as ‘the most important ser- 
vice to this country and the world that ever 
fell to the lot of any individual to perform.’ 
Canning had gone to Constantinople when 
Turkey was in open rupture with us, and 
almost in the arms of Napoleon. He left 
it under the supreme influence of England, 
with our maritime rights secured, Russia set 
free to join the great alliance against the 
French emperor; and all this without a 
word of advice from the home government, 
and without using his trump card, the ex- 
change of the secret article of the treaty of 
the Dardanelles, which would have cost Eng- 
land 800,000/., and which had been left to 
his discretion. 

In July 1812 he left the Bosphorus, with 
a firm resolve never to return. Apart from 
the special drawbacks of life and society at 
Stamboul, he disliked residence abroad, and 
had only accepted the secretaryship, and sub- 
sequently the embassy, under the idea that 
it would be a very temporary and brief 
engagement. His inclinations pointed to a 
career at home, where the quick intellectual 
life of London, and the usual goals of am- 
bition, literary and political, attracted him. 
When he arrived in England, however, George 
Canning was not in power; Castlereagh oc- 
cupied the foreign office, and there seemed 
little likelihood of immediate promotion. He 
was, indeed, in recognition of special services, 
granted a pension of 1,200/. as minister pleni- 
potentiary en disponbilité. But he waslonely 
in London; most of his school and college 
friends were scattered ; and he took no plea- 
sure in ordinary town amusements. He read 
a good deal, in a desultory fashion; wrote 
poetry, and contributed some articles to the 
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‘Quarterly Review,’ which he hada share in 
founding. Perhaps his greatest pleasures were 
his regular walks with George Canning to 
Hyde Park Corner, where the ex-minister’s 
carriage awaited him, economically, outside 
the turnpike, to drive him home to Brompton. 
To the long and intimate conversations which 
enlivened these daily walks the younger man 
always attributed much of his political know- 
ledge and insight. 

In 1818 the offer was made to him of ac- 
companying Lord A berdeen on his special mis- 
sion to Vienna; but as his acceptance would 
have involved a step backwards in diplomatic 
rank, from plenipotentiary to secretary, he 
thought it wise to decline, though he thereby 
jost the opportunity of accompanying the 
allied armies in their march against Napoleon. 
He went to Paris, however, afterthe emperor’s 
abdication, saw the king make his entry, and 
was presented to Louis XVIII. On that 
occasion he ‘saw, and never saw again, the 
handsome youth who was destined to hold the 
reins of empire in Russia, to keep all Europe 
in alarm for thirty years, and to close a proud 
career under the pressure of a disastrous war. 
He met, for the first and last time, his lifelong 
enemy, the Czar Nicholas. 

At this time Lord Castlereagh, who had 
formed a very high opinion of Stratford 
Canning’s abilities, offered him (May 1814) 
the post of envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary in Switzerland, and as this 
carried with it a diplomatic step, and involved 
a great deal of important work—Oastlereagh 
had indeed selected him because he was known 
to like work—he accepted. His business 
was to substitute, for the act of mediation 
by which Napoleon had bound the Swiss 
cantons to France, a new federal act, which 
should create a neutral and guaranteed state, 
to act as a check upon French aggression in 
Germany and North Italy. The work was 
rendered exceedingly difficult and delicate by 
the wide differences between the govern- 
ments of the several cantons, and all Can- 
ning’s tact and decision were needed to re- 
concile the conflicting systems. After much 
negotiation, and a long diplomatic duel with 
Count Capo d'Istria, the Russian plenipoten- 
tiary, an act was agreed upon, and the envoys 
proceeded to Vienna to submit it to the con- 
gress then sitting to adjust the affairs of 
Europe. Canning lived to be the last sur- 
vivor of the famous congress; for though he 
was not one of the plenipotentiaries (hav- 
ing only a seat on the committee appointed 
to inquire into the Swiss question), he was 
more than once invited to join the sittings 
of the general council. As far as Switzer- 
land was concerned the congress did its work 
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quickly; Canning held the protocols, and 
pushed the act of federation to its conclusion ; 
but the general business of the congress made 
little progress before the return of Napoleon 
from Elba. 

When the congress dispersed upon the re- 
turn of Napoleon, Canning went back to Swit- 
zerland with the act of federation approved 
by the congress (Declaration, 20 March 1815), 
whereby the ‘precious gift of neutrality’ 
was accorded to the cantons on condition of 
political impotence, and his first duty was to 
induce the cantons to accept the slight mo- 
difications introduced at Vienna, and to fur- 
nish a contingent to the allied armies now 
concerting measures against Napoleon. Both 
these objects he effected before Waterloo re- 
moved any remaining grounds of hesitation. 
During the ‘hundred days’ an opportunity 
occurred for a rear attack: by the Swiss con- 
tingent on the French corps d’armée which 
had marched through Geneva to meet the 
Austrians; Canning at once grasped the posi- 
tion, and urged an immediate attack; but 
the Swiss general had no instructions which 
permitted so daring a movement, and the 
chance was lost. The envoy’s principal work 
was now accomplished, but there were still 
numerous details to be settled in the con- 
stitutions of the twenty-two cantons. He 
was even induced by the entreaties of the 
Swiss to draw up a plan for organising a 
federal army; and the force of 100,000 men 
which the protestant cantons mustered in 
1847 against the Sunderbund was the result 
of the military system founded by the civilian 
thirty years before. During the earlier part 
of the six years occupied by the Swiss mis- 
sion, Ziirich was his headquarters, and the 
life seems to have been somewhat dreary ; 
the men were too grave and serious, and the 
‘wives and daughters were more remark- 
able for their domestic virtues than for the 
charmsand accomplishments of polite society.’ 
The grandeur of Alpine scenery, of which 
he retained an enthusiastic memory at the 
age of ninety, made amends for the dulness 
of man, and the lack of society was to some 
extent remedied when he moved the embassy 
to Bern in 1815, and still more when, after 
a visit to England in 1816, he brought back 
as wife the daughter of Henry Raikes. His 
married happiness, however, was shortlived ; 
he took a villa about two miles from Lau- 
sanne in the spring of 1817, but in the fol- 
lowing year Mrs. Canning died in childbirth, 
and the blow induced her husband to apply 
to government for his recall. His work in 
Switzerland was done; it had been quiet 
and unobtrusive, but not less important and 
difficult, 
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Canning had not been long in England when 
he was appointed to the embassy at Wash- 
ington with a seat in the privy council. 
On 18 Sept. 1819, Richard Rush, the United 
States minister in London, had an interview 
with Lord Castlereagh, and was informed by 
the latter that Canning had been selected 
as envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to the United States, in accord- 
ance with ‘an anxious desire to keep up 
the system of conciliation which had been 
acted upon with so much advantage to both 
countries by Mr. [afterwards Sir Charles] 
Bagot,’ and with the belief that Canning 
‘ possessed every qualification for treading in 
the same path.’ Lord Castlereagh referred 
eulogistically to his services at the Porte, at 
Vienna, and in Switzerland (Rusu, Court of 
London from 1819 to 1825, 1873 ed., p. 157). 
The American mission, for which Canning 
set out on 14 Aug. 1820, was one of peculiar 
delicacy. The war of 1812-15 was but re- 
cently over. The convention of 1818 had 
partly settled some of the more serious dif- 
ferences between England and the States, 
but many remained in a dangerous position, 
and the temper of the States was such that 
the greatest tact and discretion were needed 
to bring about a pacific solution of the ques- 
tions in dispute. ‘Sir,’ said Secretary Adams 
to Canning at Washington, ‘it took us of 
late several years to go to war with you for 
the redress of our grievances; renew these 
subjects of complaint, and it will not take 
as many weeks to produce the same effect.’ 
The most pressing questions at the time were 
those of the right to search American ships 
for British seamen, and the suppression of 
the slave trade by a sort of general police on 
the seas, to which England found a great 
obstacle in the susceptibilities of the Ame- 
ricans. Canning succeeded in inducing a 
somewhat more conciliatory spirit among the 
American ministers, in spite of considerable 
friction with Adams, whose temper was un- 
even. The climate of Washington, and his 
dislike of American manners and politics, 
however, made his transatlantic residence far 
from pleasant. In impaired health, he re- 
turned in the autumn of 1823 to arrange 
a treaty in London, embodying the settle- 
ment of the various outstanding differences. 
An account of the conferences held in Janu- 
ary and February 1824, of which Canning 
drew all the British instructions and the 
protocols, and in which he and Huskisson 
and Rush were the plenipotentiaries, has 
been preserved by the last, and shows that, 
in spite of the unsparing demands of the 
Americans, against which the English re- 
presentatives ‘vehemently’ protested, their 
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demeanour was generally conciliatory and 
conducive to a mutual understanding. Im- 
pressment and the West Indian trade were 
the chief points under discussion ; but minor 
matters of boundary, fisheries, river naviga- 
tion, and above all the still pending question 
of the slave trade, occupied the plenipoten- 
tiaries. A compromise was at length arrived 
at by the conference, but the convention, 
signed 13 March 1824, which elicited George 
Canning’s hearty admiration, was rejected by 
the American Senate, and all that had been 
achieved was a general rapprochement be- 
tween the two governments, which in later 
years led to a settlement of the matters under 
discussion. 

In 1824 it was decided that Canning was 
again to be sent to Turkey. He heard the 
news with dismay, for his former memories 
were not agreeable, and he had a very lively 
repugnance to again encountering the weary 
prolixities of Turkish diplomacy. Where 
duty summoned him, however, there would 
he go at any personal sacrifice. Meanwhile 
he had a brief reprieve in a preliminary mis- 
sion in November to St. Petersburg. The 
business which drew him there was of the 
utmost importance. Russia was believed to 
favour the cause of the Greeks in the war of 
independence, and to be disposed to join in 
a scheme of mediation with England and 
France. England, while anxious not to let 
Russia move alone in the matter, and after 
entering into negotiations for such mediation, 
became suddenly convinced that the time was 
not ripe for interference, and absolutely re- 
fused to join in any acts of coercion. George 
Canning had set his heart on the libera- 
tion of Greece without the use of force, and 
his cousin was therefore sent to St. Peters- 
burg to confer on the Greek question and 
smooth away the ill-feeling which George 
Canning’s policy of no coercion and his abrupt 
withdrawal from the negotiations had aroused 
in the mindsof the czar and his ministers, and 
also to compose a boundary dispute between 
England and Russia in north-west America. 
The last he duly accomplished, and his judi- 
cious mode of dealing with the sore subject 
of Greece in conversations with Count Nes- 
selrode (March 1825) prepared the way for 
the protocol which the Duke of Wellington 
and Count Nesselrode signed (4 April 1826) 
on the occasion of the former’s complimentary 
visit to the new Emperor Nicholas on his 
accession a year later. Canning left the 
Russian ministers in a more tranquil frame 
of mind, and also took the opportunity, in 

assing through Vienna, to deliver a royal 
etter to the Emperor of Austria, and to confer 
with Metternich on the views of the British 


government towards the liberal movements 
then springing up in Europe. 

In October 1825 Canning started on his 
second mission to Constantinople. In the 
summer he had married a second time. His 
young wife was a daughter of James Alex- 
ander, M.P., of Somerhill, near Tonbridge. 
In taking her with him he was under the im- 
pression that his absence abroad would not 
be of long duration ; for in an interview with 
his cousin George, the latter informed him 
that Lord Liverpool had consented to his 
proximate appointment as vice-president of 
the board of control—a promise which George 
Canning’s death, in 1827, made of no effect. 
His objects at Constantinople were chiefly the 
pacification of Greece and the reconciliation 
of Turkey and Russia. In the first matter he 
had to carry out his cousin’s instructions, 
which were dictated by enthusiastic sym- 
pathy for the Greeks, and included virtually 
the separation of Greece from the Ottoman 
empire. The time was ill chosen for such 
mediation, and it may be doubted whether 
the ambassador, with all his pity for the 
Greeks, would have himself selected this 
moment for intervention. When the insur- 
rection was in its first strength, it might 
have been less difficult to induce the Porte 
to accord favourable terms to the Greeks. 
But the arms of Turkey were now trium- 
phant, and the Greeks desperate. Canning 
had an interview with Mavrocordato at 
Hydra on his way to Constantinople, and 
thoroughly gauged the deplorable straits to 
which the Greeks were reduced. Landing 
at Ipsera he had found the town an empty 
shell, without an inhabitant; while the 
bones of mothers self-destroyed, with their 
dead children beside them, bore witness to 
the cruelties of the Turks and the heroism 
that inspired such desperate deeds to escape 
them. Two survivors, worn to skeletons, 
testified more eloquently than words to the 
terrible pass in which the Greeks now found 
themselves, and the ambassador exclaimed : 
‘How I longed to be the instrument of repair- 
ing such calamities by carrying my mission of 
peace and deliverance to a successful issue !’ 
The circumstances which moved the mediator 
to pity only nerved the Porte to more stre- 
nuous resistance. Sultan Mahmud had been 
laboriously building up the Turkish empire ; 
he had suppressed Aly Bey and the great 
feudal landowners, and soon after Canning’s 
arrival accomplished the final overthrow of 
the most menacing element in the state by 
the massacre of the Janissaries. He was 
organising a new army, and it was not to be 
expected that a sultan in the midst of a mili- 
tary revival would consent to any dismem- 
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berment of his dominions. Moreover, there 
were hostile counsels at the Porte. Baron 
Otterfels, the Austrian internuncio, then 
held the ear of the sultan, acting under instruc- 
tions from Metternich, which were of course 
repudiated when they were exposed. Baron 
Militz, the Prussian minister, was also in- 
triguing against peace, and even went so faras 
to send home accounts of interviews and con- 
yersations which never took place—‘a scheme 
of treachery almost unparalleled even in diplo- 
matic history.’ In the end the long duel 
terminated in the discomfiture of both these 
ministers; but the struggle was a severe 
one, and any one less gifted than Canning 
would have early given over the desperate 
conflict, Fortunately, he knew how to make 
himself respected. The dominating influ- 
ence so powerfully described by Kinglake 
nearly thirty years later was already as- 
serting itself in these days, and his perso- 
nal ascendency over the Porte was already 
felt. 

But all his personal ascendency could not at 
this moment avail against the forces that were 
then working in Turkey. The first hostile ele- 
ment was Sultan Mahmud himself. Writing 
in later years, Canning describes this famous 
sultan as ‘in temper and policy a caliph and 
a despot ;’ and, notwithstanding the admira- 
tion which his resolution and energy in army 
and other reforms excited, Canning’s opinion 
of Mahmud was disparaging. Russia was 
the next obstacle. While originally anxious 
to interfere by force in favour of the Greeks, 
the czar had no idea of preferring their cause 
to his own interests; and for the present he 
allowed England to attempt the thankless 
office of non-coercive mediator, alone, and 
steadily kept the Greek question in the back- 
ground until his own claims in Europe and 
Asia had been settled to his satisfaction. The 
Austrian internuncio also stuck at nothing 
to damage the prospects of a peaceful ar- 
rangement of the Greek difficulty. Canning 
found himself isolated, and even viewed with 
distrust by the Porte as the only advocate of 
the rebellious Greeks. In vain he pressed 
upon the Porte the advantages of an amicable 
arrangement, and hinted that the Greeks 
(who had accorded him full powers) were 
prepared to accept such moderate concessions 
as were included in the separation of the 
Morea under local authority, with Turkish 
garrisons in strong positions (MS. Memoirs). 
In vain he tried ‘ persuasion, admonition, and 
a glimpse of perilous consequences.’ All argu- 
ment was thrown away on Mahmud and his 
ministers, and Canning had to stand aside and 
become a mere onlooker, while Russia played 
her own game, ‘When I look back,’ he wrote, 
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‘after an interval of forty years, to the whole of 
the circumstances, it appears to me quite clear 
that the success I so ardently desired was a 
simple impossibility.’ It was no doubt the 
position of isolation to which his efforts in 
favour of Greece had consigned bim that 
prevented the English ambassador from help- 
ing the Turks to obtain better terms from 
Russia than those included in the humiliat- 
ing treaty of Akerman, October 1826, which 
the rawness of his new army alone induced 
the sultan to sign. The dispute between 
Russia and Turkey having been temporarily 
adjusted by this instrument, the part of soli- 
tary mediator in behalf of Greece, which 
Canning had thus far performed, was ex- 
changed for the joint action of the three 
powers, England, France, and Russia, under 
the treaty of London of July 1827, which 
was the formal expression of the protocol 
signed by Wellington at St. Petersburg in 
the preceding year. ‘The effects of this 
forcible interposition of the three maritime 
powers, which was emphasised by the ap- 
pearance of their joint fleets in the Mediter- 
ranean, were disastrous to Turkey in many 
ways. ‘The light terms which Canning had 
been able to offer the Turks on behalf of the 
Greeks were now enlarged to the extent of a 
settlement which involved the creation of an 
independent kingdom, with far wider boun- — 
daries than had been hitherto contemplated. 
The hot-headed action at Navarino, which 
was fought without the knowledge of the 
ambassador, who agreed emphatically with 
the Duke of Wellington in describing it as 
an ‘untoward event,’ was followed by a 
burst of indignation from the Porte, which 
broke off all negotiations, and compelled the 
withdrawal of the embassies of the three 
mediating powers. The imprudent manifesto 
then promulgated by Sultan Mahmud gave 
Russia the pretext she desired for a forcible 
insistance upon the terms of the treaty of 
1827, and thus the Russo-Turkish war of 
1828-9 ensued, and by its disastrous termi- 
nation in the peace of Adrianople deprived 
Turkey of the good results which were be- 
ginning to flow from the reforming policy of 
Mahmud. 

The English ambassador’s action during 
these eventful times was one of compulsory 
inactivity. He had at first to stand aside 
and busy himself with the affairs of the em- 
bassy, and decide the legal causes which 
were moved in the ambassador’s supreme 
court, by the light of common sense, a task 
he accomplished to such purpose that he 
never had a complaint against his judgments, 
Meantime, he availed himself of any openin 
that arose to assert the influence of England 
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and check the machinations of the Austrian 
and Prussian ministers. Much as he de- 
plored the barbarity displayed in the mas- 
sacre of the Janissaries, from which he con- 
trived to save his own guard, he could not 
but allow the necessity of strong measures 
of repression; and deeply as he regretted the 
attitude of the Porte towards the Greeks, it 
was impossible to deny that there was little 
to induce the sultan to agree to terms of 
dismemberment. The conferences of the 
three ambassadors under the stipulations of 
the treaty of London of 1827 were beginning 
in no very hopeful mood, when a shabby scrap 
of paper was placed in Canning’s hands, just 
as he was on the point of attending the con- 
ference at the French ambassador’s. At the 
close of the interview he laid this document 
before the ministers. It contained news of 
heavy firing heard at Navarino, and the effect 
of the communication was instantaneous. 


General Guilleminot turned pale, and then | 


quietly remarked, ‘Trois tétes dans un bonnet, 
nest-ce pas?’ and the conference broke up. 


The sultan had heard the news, too, and his | 


indignation was unbounded. The embas- 
sies were surrounded by troops, and Canning 


spent the night in burning his private papers. | 


o violence was offered to the Huropeans ; 
but the negotiations came to a dead-lock. 
Once again Canning took upon himself to 
initiate a course of action without instruc- 
tions. He persuaded his French and Russian 
colleagues to join him in withdrawing the 
embassies from Constantinople on their own 
respensibility, and the three ambassadors, 
with their private and official families, sailed 
direct to Corfu. 

In February 1828 Canning left Corfu for 
London in some perturbation as to his pro- 
bable reception. His apprehensions were un- 
founded; he was exonerated from all blame 
in the matter of Navarino, and his action in 
withdrawing the embassy was approved. 
The government, however, could not make 
up its mind to any course of action. Can- 
ning urged upon Lord Dudley the importance 
of not permitting Russia to act alone in co- 
ercing the Porte, and insisted on the neces- 
sity for an immediate pacification of Greece ; 
and when the foreign secretary declined to | 
move, Canning even took the unusual step of 
carrying the matter higher, to the prime 
minister himself; but the duke was equally | 
obdurate. When Aberdeen succeeded Dudley | 
at the foreign office, a change came over | 
the British policy : a French army was des- | 

atched, at England’s request, to drive out 

brahim Pasha and his Egyptian troops from 
the Morea, and the three ambassadors were 
ordered to resume their conferences for the 
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| pacification of Greece. They met at Corfu in 
the autumn, and proceeded together to Poros, 
where they drew up articles of settlement, 
framed by Canning, which were forwarded to 
their respective governments in December 
1828. These articles included the establish- 
ment of a Greek tributary monarchy, with a 
northern frontier terminating in the gulfs of 
Voloand Arta. It was reserved for the treaty 
of Adrianople, forced upon Mahmud by the 
triumphant Diebitsch in August 1829, to en- 
force these and still more trenchant conditions. 
In the meanwhile, it was only the influence 
of Canning that restrained Capo d’Istria from 
employing the French contingent in an attack 
upon Attica, still held by the Turks, which 
would have resulted in serious European 
complications. 

The negotiations at Poros mark the termi- 
nation of the first period of Canning’s diplo- 
matic career. For twelve years he was now 
destined to hold no permanent diplomatic 
post. A disagreement with Lord Aberdeen 
on the Greek question—owing, nominally, 
to Canning’s suggestion that Candia should 
form part of the new kingdom (Correspondence 
with Prince Leopold, Parl. Papers,1830, xix.), 
but really to Aberdeen’s mistrust of the am- 
bassador’s ‘ political inclinations ’—had been 
accentuated by a sharp correspondence, and 
he conditionally resigned his embassy, in the 
event of the Poros settlement not being 
carried into effect, in January 1829. The 
condition named did not precisely occur, 
but his resignation was accepted, and Sir 
R. Gordon succeeded him as ambassador at 
the Porte. 

On his return to England the services of 
the ex-ambassador were acknowledged by 
the grand cross of the Bath. Canning now ad- 
dressed himself to home ambitions. He was 
elected a member of the House of Commons 
in 1828, while still an ambassador. His first 
seat was Old Sarum, ‘the rottenest borough 
on the list ;’ he stood in 1830 unsuccessfully 
for Leominster, as ‘third man;’ then tried 
Southampton, but retired before the poll; 
and was at length elected for Stockbridge, 
where the canvass was a mere form, and a 
cheque for 1,000/. to the attorney settled the 
business. Finally, after a sharp contest, he 
was returned in 1835 for King’s Lynn, with 
Lord George Bentinck for his colleague, and 
retained the seat in two subsequent elections, 
until his return to diplomatic functions re- 
moved him from parliament in 1841. His 
parliamentary career was not remarkable. 
His opinions, indeed, were respected, and 
his counsel sought, especially on Eastern 
questions; but he was no party man, though 
he acted with Peel and Stanley, and was a 
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staunch advocate of ‘constitutional prin- 
ciples’ As a speaker, moreover, he had to 
contend with a nervousness which gene- 
rally kept him silent. No man possessed 
more completely the power of impressive 


speech when a message had to be delivered | 


to a sovereign or a statesman ; none knew 
better how to combine grace of diction 
with accuracy, lucidity, and completeness 


of expression; but he had not the peculiar | 


qualities necessary for House of Commons’ 
success. 

Canning was invited (1830) by the govern- 
ment to draw up the statement of our claims 
in the American boundary question to be sub- 
mitted to the arbitration of the king of the 
Netherlands; his statement was approved, 
and the claims awarded. In the following 
year it was arranged that he should pro- 
ceed to Constantinople on a special mission 
to obtain an extended frontier for Greece, the 
boundary having been drawn (in deference to 
Aberdeen’s views, and against the representa- 
tions of the Poros commission) on narrower 
lines than were practically efficient. Sir 
Robert Gordon, the ambassador at the Porte, 
naturally opposed the interference of a special 
envoy, and it shows Palmerston’s appreciation 
of Canning’s unique influence with the Turks, 
that in spite of all opposition, and his own de- 
cided repugnance to a return to the Levant, 
he was sent out in November 1831. The 
manner in which he conducted this one- 
sided negotiation was beyond praise. By 
playing upon the fears of the Porte with re- 
erence to the growing power of Mohammed 
Aly, and establishing secret communications 
with the sultan himself, he obtained the con- 
sent of the Porte to the new frontier having 
its termini on the gulfs of Volo and Arta, 
and brought his French and Russian col- 
leagues to accept his settlement. 

It is right to state that, while Palmerston 
heartily approved Canning’s conduct of this 
mission, he did not at any time consult him, 
after his return in September 1832, upon 
the various arrangements then pending. He 
foresaw the failure of the Greek constitution 
with Otho and the triple regency, but had 
no voice in the matter. Nor was his advice 
solicited in the troublesome question of the 
relations between the Porte and Mohammed 
Aly. He had cautiously encouraged Mah- 
mud, in the last interview he ever had with 
him, to hope that England might support 
him against his overweening vassal; but 
Palmerston and Lord Grey did not see their 
way to sending the small naval force which 
Canning urged them to despatch to the Le- 
vant as a menace to the Egyptian viceroy, 
and the neglect of his counsel resulted in the 
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complications of ten years later, when we 
had to perform with difficulty what might 
once have been easily accomplished. 

At the close of 1832 he was sent on a 
special mission to Portugal, to attempt to 
arrange the dissensions between the brothers 
Don Pedro and Don Miguel. The failure of 
the attempt was a foregone conclusion, and 
the ambassador came home little pleased 
at being sent on a fool’s errand. On his 
return in 1833 he found himself gazetted as 
ambassador to the court of St. Petersburg, 
but the czar resolutely refused to receive him. 
He was not popular at the Russian capital, 
on political grounds, and Nicholas entertained 
a personal as well as a political dislike to his 
greatest opponent. Nesselrode dreaded his 
astuteness, and anxiously wrote to Princess 
Lieven to have the appointment of so ‘im- 
practicable’ a man cancelled. Palmerston, 
however, was firm; he had appointed Can- 
ning (according to Greville, whose view, how- 
ever, seems to be scarcely borne out by the 
facts) with a special view to showing the 
Lievens and their court that he was not to be 
dictated to, and he declined to send another 
envoy to St. Petersburg. For some time Eng- 
land was represented only by a chargé d’af- 
faires at the Russian capital (Greville Me- 
moirs, li. 8352, 357). Meanwhile Lord Grey’s 
promise to give Canning the next vacant em- 
bassy was annulled by his resignation; and 
Peel’s offer of the governorship of Canada in 
March 1835 (through Aberdeen, the colonial 
secretary) was not accepted. Parliamentary 
duties, and long residences abroad for the 
health of his invalid son, filled up the follow- 
ing years. In 1841 Peel again offered him 
the government of Canada, but he refused it 
on the ground of a disinclination to leave 
England ; the treasurership of the household 
was suggested, and sanctioned by the queen, 
but he felt that the office was hardly suited 
to his temperament; and finally the em- 
bassy of Constantinople was again pressed 
upon him, and‘ with no small reluctance’ ac- 
cepted. He started in November 1841, and 
arrived at the Golden Horn in January 1842. 
Henceforward, with brief intervals of leave, 
Canning held sway at the Porte for sixteen 
years. It wasa peculiarly favourable period 
for the exercise of his wise control. From 
the time of the adjustment of the struggle 
with Mohammed Aly in 1841 to the out- 
break of the Crimean war in 1853, Turkey en- 
joyed an interval of absolute peace, and these 
twelve years were productive of improve- 
ments in the internal administration of the 
empire, insomuch that Lord Palmerston in 
1853 declared that during the preceding 
twenty years Turkey had made more progress 


Canning 
than any other state of Europe. Canning’s 
name is intimately associated with the re- 
forms that characterised the reign of the 


young Sultan Abd-el-Mejid. Mahmud had | 


inaugurated many changes, and his son had 
not long ascended the throne when he pro- 
mulgated the famous hatti-sherif of Giil- 
hané, in which the persons and properties of 
all his subjects were guaranteed without 
distinction of religion or nationality. Various 
other reforms were promised: but it may 
well be doubted whether, with all the good 
intentions of the young sultan, many of the 
reforms he ordained would ever have borne 
fruit without the supervision of the British 
ambassador. In proof of this, the long and 
irritating negotiation which Canning con- 
ducted in 1844 with the effect of putting an 
end to executions for apostasy may be cited. 
Such barbarities were constitutional by the 
Ottoman law; but they were wholly opposed 
to the spirit of the sultan’s reforming policy. 
Nevertheless, without the ambassador’s ur- 
gent pressure, sustained long after France 
had given up the matter as hopeless, this pe- 
culiarly odious form of tyranny would never 
have been abolished in Turkey. It was his 
fixed belief that Turkey must be upheld in 
her position among European states ; but he 
held that this could only be justified by an 
improved system of government. One of the 
chief aims he set before himself was to ob- 
tain equal rights and privileges for the chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte. Inthe principles 
of Mohammedan law he was met by a stone 
wall of obstruction. By persistent efforts he 
won the abolition of the law of execution 
for apostasy and the formal renunciation 
of religous persecution by the sultan, and 
asserted successfully the right of christian 
subjects to worship after their own fashion 
under the protection of the government au- 
thorities. Another important point, which 
he carried against the whole spirit of Turkish 
administration, was the abolition, by special 
firman, of torture throughout the empire. 
Such concessions were not obtained without 
extraordinary pressure. It took years of in- 
cessant argument to induce the Porte to per- 
mit (1855) the trifling privilege of erecting 
a protestant church at Jerusalem; and what 
Canning wrote of the difficulty of bringing 
the Turks to reason about the claims of the 
Lebanon Emir Beshir applies to all similar 
negotiations: ‘In this case, as in any one 
where justice is to be done at any cost to the 
treasury, the Turkish government is in the 
habit of raising every imaginable difficulty, 
and it is generally found to be impossible to 
obtain, I will not say a satisfactory arrange- 
ment, but even a tolerable compromise, 
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without the employment of very decided 
language’ (S. Canning to Aberdeen, 22 Feb. 
1845, Parl. Papers, lii.) Long experience, 
however, and his own success at the Porte, 
proved the truth of this theory. In foreign 
affairs, Syria, which had fallen into anarchy 
after the expulsion of the Egyptians, was re- 
stored to tranquillity, and Persia, on the eve 
of hostilities, was, at Canning’s instance, re- 
conciled with the Porte by the mediation of 
England and Russia, and an international 
commission met to decide the boundary dis- 
putes. Among Canning’s titles to the gra- 
titude of Englishmen must be mentioned 
his steady support of the cause of discovery 
and exploration in the Turkish dominions. 
He obtained, after repeated exertions, the 
firman which authorised him to send Layard, 
at his personal expense, to Nineveh to make 


, the famous excavations, the fruits of which 


were presented to the British Museum by the 
ambassador to whose influence and subsidies 
they were due, and to whom they were given 
by thesultan. He opened the way to the ex- 
plorations at Budrum in 1846, and presented 
the frieze to the British Museum; and New- 
ton’s subsequent work at the mausoleum was 
throughout facilitated by the friendly support 
of Canning, who obtained the firman, ad- 
vanced money, and in every way aided the 
explorer, in the midst of the distractions of the 
Crimean war (Newton, Hist. Dise. i. 80 ff.) 
Chesney’s Euphrates expedition also owed its 
protection to the British ambassador (Life of 
Gen. F. R. Chesney, 253, 258). Many anec- 
dotes have been preserved which show the un- 
bounded influence which the imperious elchi 
exerted over Sultan Abd-el-Mejid. On one 
occasion, when Turkey was in sore straits for 
money, he observed the foundations being 
laid of a new summer residence on the shore 
of the Bosphorus ; forthwith he ordered the 
boatmen to row him straight to the sultan’s 
palace, where a few minutes’ conversation 
ended in the stopping of the works. When 
Mohammed Aly Pasha, the minister for the 
navy, and brother-in-law of the sultan, had 
wantonly murdered a Greek concubine, Can- 
ning refused to receive the ruffian, and when 
the sultan sent to remonstrate with him on 
such conduct to his majesty’s brother-in-law, 
he replied, ‘ Tell the sultan that an English 
ambassador can never admit to his presence 
a cruel assassin.’ In the end the minister 
had to be dismissed from office. Canning 
had no mercy for cruelty and treachery ; 
and his reputation for fierceness of temper 
was largely due to his unmeasured indig- 
nation against whatever was mean or dis- 


honourable. 
In the autumn of 1846 he returned to 
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England on leave, and resigned the embassy, 
which had always been distasteful to him. 
Palmerston refused to accept the resigna- 
tion, and after a couple of years (during 
which he was sent to Switzerland to me- 
diate in the civil war of 1847, but arrived 
after the submission of the Sunderbund, and 
only in time to save Neufchatel from the 
violence of the victorious democrats), he re- 
sumed his position at the Porte,in March 1848, 
holding communications with the several 

owers on his way at their respective capitals. 
Aaiken two months of his return to the em- 
bassy he obtained the restoration of Reshid 
Pasha and the reform ministry to office, in 
the place of the reactionaries who had pro- 
fited by the elchi’s departure to regain their 
ascendency at the Porte; and during the 
next two years he secured a firman admit- 
ting christian evidence in criminal trials, 
brought up the Mediterranean fleet in concert 
with France in support of Turkish indepen- 
dence against Russia and Austria, sustained 
the Porte in its generous protection of Kos- 
suth and the other Hungarian refugees, 
in the teeth of the threats of the two em- 
perors, and carried various valuable reforms 
in commercial and other matters. In 1852 
he again visited England, but had hardly 
arrived when the critical state of affairs at 
the Porte brought him back to his post, with 
the title of Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, 
which was suggested by his family’s ancient 
connection with St. Mary Redcliffe at Bris- 
tol. Prince Mentchikoffhad taken advantage 
of his absence to press, with threats, upon 
the Porte the old claim of a Russian pro- 
tectorate over the christian subjects of the 
Ottoman empire; and, in the want of the 
firm will and ‘formidable mind’ of the am- 
bassador to help them, the Turks were on 
the verge of yielding. And ‘now, at a time 
when Europe had fastened its eyes upon the 
czar, and was watching to see how the am- 


bassador of All the Russias would impose | 


his master’s will upon Turkey, the Emperor 
Nicholas was obliged to hear that his eternal 
foe, travelling by the ominous route of Paris 
and Vienna, was slowly returning to his em- 
bassy at the Porte.’ 

Stratford de Redcliffe’s conduct of the ne- 
gotiations which terminated in the Crimean 
war has been made classical history by 
Mr. Kinglake, who has told how he fought 


the unequal duel with Prince Mentchikoff, | 


whose clumsy threats were no fit weapon 
wherewith to parry the shrewd thrusts of 
his practised antagonist ; how he preserved 
his imperturbable gravity when awarding to 
the Russian the lofty privileges of a Greek 
doorkeeper for a church at Jerusalem, or the 
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| patriarch’s inalienable right to superintend 


the repair of a dilapidated roof, and the other 
inanities of the Holy Places dispute; and how 
he marshalled the ambassadors of the four 
powers against Russia, when it came to de- 


fending the Porte against the forcible im- 


position of a Russian religious protectorate. 
‘Lord Stratford had brought to a settlement 
the question of the Holy Places, had battled 
all the efforts of the Emperor Nicholas to 
work an inroad upon the sovereign rights of 
the sultan, and had enforced upon the Turks 
a firmness so indomitable and a moderation 
so unwearied, that from the hour of his arrival 
at Constantinople they resisted every claim 
which was fraught with real danger—but 
always resisted with courtesy—and yielded 
to every demand, however unjust in principle, 
if it seemed that they might yield with 
honour and safety.’ Stratford had indeed 
so guided the policy of Turkey that it had 
secured the sympathy of Europe. The home 
government approved every step, and Eng- 
land and France applauded his victory over 
Mentchikoff; the admiral of the Mediter- 
ranean squadron was ordered to obey the 
behests of the ambassador, and the united 
fleets of France and England moved up near 
the Dardanelles. ‘The power to choose be- 
tween peace and war went from out the 
courts of Paris and London and passed to 
Constantinople. Lord Stratford was worthy 
of this trust, for being firm and supplied with 
full knowledge, and having power by his own 
mere ascendency to enforce moderation upon 
the Turks, and to forbid panic, and even to 
keep down tumult, he was able to be very 
chary in the display of force, and to be more 
frugal than the government at home in using 
or engaging the power of the English queen. 
. .. Entrusted with the chief prerogative of 
kings, and living all his time at Therapia, 


close over the gates of the Bosphorus, he 


seemed to stand guard against the North, 
and to answer for the safety of his charge’ 
(KInGLAKB, 1. 182, 190, Cabinet ed.) 

The Russian ultimatum, demanding the 
suzerainty over the thirteen million christian 
subjects of the sultan, was rejected by the 
Turks under the guidance of Stratford, and 
Prince Mentchikoff retired in a rage from 
Constantinople. In all that had happened 
the czar saw the hand of his arch-enemy 
Canning, the man who had opposed him 
steadfastly ever since his accession. The 
discomfiture of Mentchikoff wrought the 
czar to a pitch of infuriated anger. In a 
fit of madness he ordered his armies to cross 
the Pruth and occupy the Principalities on 
2 July 1853. The result was the Crimean 
war, 
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To have led England into so futile an ad- 
venture would indeed be an unworthy termi- 
nation to a long career of wise statesmanship. 
The Crimean war, however, was not to be 
averted by diplomacy. Russia was resolved 
upon war long before it actually broke out. 
Above all Nicholas was bent upon crushing 
the hateful ambassador who had so long 
successfully bearded the Emperor of All 
the Russias. What Stratford did was to 
make the war impossible to a moral state. 
He induced the Turks to concede the Holy 
Places dispute, and while firmly refusing to 
allow a Russian protectorate over the Greek 
church, he caused the sultan to issue firmans 
confirming all the privileges and immunities 
of his christian subjects, and sent a note to 
Count Nesselrode engaging that these privi- 
leges should never be revoked. The Russian 
demands had in fact been granted, so far as 
their ostensible object was concerned, but 
without giving the czar the preponderating 
influence in Turkey which was the real aim 
of his proposals. Stratford had taken away 
from the czar every excuse for making war. 
More than this, he had united the four great 
powers in a combination to reprobate the un- 
warrantable schemes of Russia, Had matters 
been left in his hands, there would have either 
been no war at all, or it would have been a 
war of Russia against the four powers sup- 
porting Turkey. Stratford was not respon- 
sible for the fatal alliance with Louis Na- 
poleon, which produced the virtual separation 
of England and France from the European 
concert, and threw the burden of upholding 
Turkey upon the two western powers instead 
of upon all Europe. That was Palmerston’s 
doing, and Palmerston admitted afterwards 
that he had ‘been made a catspaw of at 
Vienna, asStratford wrote we should.’ Ifsup- 
porting a weak state against the unwarrant- 
able demands of a stronger power caused 
the war, Stratford was so far responsible, 
but in no other sense did he contribute to 
the Crimean war. He indeed privately ap- 
proved the Turk’s rejection of the Vienna 
note, but that note granted precisely what 
had been all along refused, the Russian pro- 
tectorate of the Greek church in Turkey ; and 
it was only the obtuseness or insincerity of 
the statesmen who drew it up that was to 
blame for its rejection. ; 

During the progress of the wa, Stratford’s 
labours were unremitting. Not unfrequently 
he would write all night, especially during 
the diplomatic activity which he displayed 
towards the conclusion of the war, with a 
view to Austrian mediation. He would be 
found in the morning with a mass of papers 
before him, still in his evening dress, He 
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worked his secretaries and attachés hard, 
but they knew that he was working still 
harder, and his enthusiasm inspired a like 
zeal in his subordinates, which he was quick 
_ tonote, though he seldom expressed his thanks 
|in words. He twice visited the Crimea in 
1855. 

During the later stages of the war Strat- 
ford was greatly oppressed with the loss and 
destruction of life it involved, and painfully 
|conscious of England’s inability to keep on 
furnishing a continual supply of fresh troops, 
and he directed his influence towards a 
coalition with other powers. When the war 
|was over he returned to London in 1858 
and resigned his embassy for the last time, 
but paid a complimentary visit of fare- 
well—his seventh journey to Constantinople 
—to Sultan Abd-el-Mejid, for whom he 
entertained a real regard and esteem. This 
closed his public career. His ambition for 
ministerial work at home was never gra- 
tified. 

The remaining twenty years of his life 
were spent in thesociety of his wife and three 
daughters (who all survived him), chiefly in 
London and at his country house at Frant, 
near Tonbridge Wells, where he revived his 
delight in the classical authors, and espe- 
cially his favourite Virgil, or immersed him- 
self in the despatches of his special hero, 
the Duke of Wellington, whose portrait, with 
those of Nelson and George Canning, hung 
upon the walls, Oxford made him an hon. 
|D.C.L., Cambridge an LL.D.; and in 1869 
he received the Garter from Mr, Gladstone’s 
| government, 

Whenever some branch of the Eastern 
question agitated parliament Stratford was 
in his place in the House of Lords, where he 
would deliver one of his thoughtful, states- 
manlike speeches, to which ministers of both 
parties listened with deference. He also con- 
tributed between 1874 and 1880 several valu- 
able papers on Eastern politics to the ‘Times’ 
and the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ and the more 
important of these were collected with some 
unpublished essays in a volume entitled ‘The 
Eastern Question’ (1881), to which Dean 
Stanley contributed a memorial preface. His 
style was measured and sonorous, without ever 
degenerating into bombast or wordiness, and 
his thought was accurate and logical. The 
later course of events in Turkey had griey- 
ously disappointed him, and he was disgusted 
with the reckless extravagance and misrule 
of Abd-el-Aziz, insomuch that it was sup- 
posed that Stratford had recanted his Turkish 
policy. This, however, is a mistake. While 
admiring their better qualities, he had never 
defended the government of the Turks; 
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that, he perceived, was doomed, and he con- 
stantly recommended reforms, not as a cure 
for a bad system, but as a palliative, to ‘re- 
tard the evil hour,’ which he foresaw clearly 
enough. His interest in Turkey had always 
been stimulated, not by any liking for the 
Turks, but by the necessity of restraining 
Russian ambition, and by hisearnestsympathy 
with the christian populations, for whom he 
had always consistently exerted his influence. 
He still believed that such steady and effec- 
tive pressure, ‘not to be trifled with,’ as he 
had been able to employ would have kept 
the Turks in their reforming policy, and he 
ascribed much of the ruin that had fallen on 
Turkey to the want of a united and consistent 
influence on the part of England and Europe. 
As it was, he saw that the Porte, in its de- 
moralised state, could not be supported; he 
welcomed the establishment of a belt of 
practically independent christian states from 
the mouth of the Danube to the Adriatic, 
and admitted that ‘the very idea of reinstat- 
ing any amount of Turkish misgovernment 
in places once cleared of it is simply revolt- 
ing.” To the man who had guided the re- 
forms of Abd-el-Mejid, and produced the 
liberal hatti-humayun of 1856, the retro- 
gression of Turkey was a grievous disap- 
pointment. He admitted the facts and 
adjusted himself to the new situation; but 
his policy remained what it had been during 
his long sway at Constantinople, the termi- 
nation of which was the signal for the dis- 
memberment of the empire he had so long 
held together. 

A favourite employment of his old age 
was poetical composition, to which he had 
always been partial. His poem on Bonaparte, 
which pleased Byron, was published as early 
as 1813; and when his diplomatic occupation 
was over, he published ‘Shadows of the Past,’ 
1866, ‘The Exile of Calauria,’ and ‘ Alfred 
the Great in Athelnay, an historical play,’ 
of about 3,000 lines of blank verse, in 1876. 
Devout in the highest sense, he endeavoured 
to counteract the freethinking tendencies of 
theage by histreatise‘ Why am La Christian?’ 
(1873), which went to five editions, and with 
the same object he wrote (1876) of ‘The 
Greatest of Miracles,’ or the human nature of 
Christ. To the last he retained his ancient, 
vigour and alertness ofintellect. Hedrew upa 
paper on the Greek claims in the summer of 
1880, and a few days before his death (which 
occurred 14 Aug. 1880) Sir Robert Morier, 
the son of his old friend David, found him 
as clear in mind and memory, as incisive in 
speech, and as keenly interested in poetry 
and politics as if he were nineteen instead of 
ninety-three, He looked back over eighty 
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years with the same clear statesman’s eye 
that had made him the trusted colleague of 
Canning and Peel, of the great Duke, of 
Palmerston and Newcastle, and the deadliest 
enemy of tyrants, whether Bonaparte, Nicho- 
las, or Louis Napoleon. The great ambas- 
sador died with the memories of nearly a 
century of high transactions of state still 
vivid in his unclouded mind. His body lies 
in the little churchyard at Frant; his statue 
stands beside his two kinsmen in Westminster 
Abbey. 


[The principal authority is S. Lane-Poole’s 
Life of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe (2 vols. 1888, 
new edit. 1890), which is based on Lord Strat- 
ford’s Memoirs. These valuable papers cover the 
greater part of his career up to his mission to 
Spain in 1832, with a few, sometimes detailed, 
notes on the later periods. For the American 
negotiations, see Rush’s Court of London from 
1819 to 1825; and for the Crimean period 
Kinglake’s History of the Crimean War is the 
leading authority. The parliamentary papers 
give much information, and a few character- 
istic incidents have been drawn from Skene’s 
With Lord Stratford in the Crimean War.] 

8. L.-P. 


CANNON, RICHARD (1779-1865), 
compiler of regimental records, was born in 
1779. On 1 Jan. 1802 he was appointed to 
a clerkship at the Horse Guards, and attained 
the grade of first-clerk in 1803. About 
thirty years afterwards, a Horse Guards order, 
dated 1 Jan. 1836, having signified the royal 
commands that an historic account of the 
services of every regiment in the British army 
should be published under the superinten- 
dence of the adjutant-general, the work of 
compilation was entrusted to Cannon, at that 
time principal clerk in the adjutant-general’s 
office. During the ensuing seventeen years 
‘historical records’ of all then existing regi- 
ments of cavalry, and of forty-two regiments 
of infantry of the line, were thus issued ‘ by 
authority,’ all of which were prepared under 
Cannon’s direction, except the history of the 
Royal Horse Guards or Oxford Blues (issued 
as part of the series in 1847), which was 
written by Captain Edmund Packe, of that 
regiment. The work of compilation was 
then discontinued, some regimental histories 
which had been announced as in preparation 
at various times having, apparently, not been 
proceeded with. After a service of nearly 
fifty-two years Cannon retired in January 
1854, on his full salary of 800/. a year. He 
died in 1865. 


[War Office Lists; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Preface 
to Cannon’s Historical Records of the Pritish 
Army.] H.M., GC. 
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CANNON, ROBERT (1663-1722), dean 
of Lincoln, born in London in 1663, was 
educated at Eton and at King’s College, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded B.A. in 1685, 
M.A. 1689, B.D. 1702, and D.D. 1707. He 
held for a time a fellowship at King’s Col- 
lege ; was taxor of the university in 1697, after- 
wards became chaplain of Chelsea College, 
and was appointed rector of Bluntisham, Hun- 
tingdonshire, and archdeacon of Norfolk (11 
March 1707-8). He married in 1707 Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Moore, bishop of Ely, 
and afterwards of Norwich, and was presented 
through his father-in-law’s influence to a 
prebend in Ely Cathedral (7 March 1708-9). 
Subsequently he held the rectory of Newton, 
near Wisbech, and became prebendary of 
Westminster (8 July 1715); rector of Christ 
Church, Middlesex ; sub-almoner to George I 
(1716); prebendary of Lincoln (21 Nov. 
1721) ; and dean of Lincoln (9 Dec. 1721). 
He died, apparently in Westminster, 28 March 
1722, and was buried in the south aisle of 
the abbey three days later. His wife and se- 
veral children survived him, and, in spite of 
Cannon’s many preferments, they were left 
so poorly off that George I granted them 
a pension of 1207. a year. Cannon’s will, 
dated 21 April 1720, was proved 25 May 
1722. 

Cannon took a prominent part.in the ec- 
clesiastical controversies of hisday. He was 
an opponent both of the high and low church 
parties. In 1712 he moved in convocation a 
vote of censure on Dr. Thomas Brett [q. v.] 
for having published a sermon on the ‘ Re- 
mission of Sins,’ in which very strong views 
about priestly absolution were advanced. The 
motion wasnegatived, buta warfare of pamph- 
lets followed. Cannon issued an ‘ Account 
of Two Motions made in the Lower House 
of Convocation concerning the Power of Re- 
mitting Sins, Lond. 1712, and Brett replied 
in two tracts. In May 1717 Cannon was a 
member of the committee appointed by the 
lower house of convocation to report on Bishop 
Hoadly’s ‘ Preservation’ and ‘Sermon,’ and 
signed the report which condemned the 
bishop’s views. The Bangorian controversy 
ensued, and Cannon contributed to it ‘A 
Vindication of the Proceedings of the Lower 
House of Convocation with regard to the 
King’s Supremacy: and some Thoughts on 
Religion . . . and a Postscript to the Ld. 
Bishop of Bangor, Lond. 1717. In 1718 
Cannon reissued this tract with an elaborate 
preface, attacking Hoadly’s replies to his 
critics, and Cannon himself was answered by 
an anonymous writer in the same year. Can- 
non was also the author of some published 
sermons. 
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About 1755 Cannon’s widow presented a 
curious petition to the prime minister, the 
Duke of Newcastle, and the document—still 
extant among the treasury papers—illustrates 
the later history of Cannon’s family. The 
eldest son entered the army and was killed 
at Fontenoy (1745). A younger son, Tho- 
mas, was, about 1750, the author of a pub- 
lished tract ‘containing the most detestable 
principles of impurity, not fit even to be re- 
membered in the title.’ For the composition 
of this work, no copy of which is now known, 
Thomas Cannon was committed to prison and 
allowed out on bail before his trial, but in- 
stead of waiting for his trial he fled to France. 
After remaining there three years he returned 
to his mother’s house at Windsor, published 
a recantation of his errors, was searched for 
by the police, and fled abroad again. At the 
end of two more years Mrs.Cannon petitioned 
the government to stay further proceedings 
against her son on the ground that he had 
repented of his sins, had since published 
many religious works, and was living a reli- 
gious life, and that she, as one of her son’s 
sureties, was totally unable to pay the for- 
feited bail (Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 
65-6, where the petition is printed at length). 

[Chester’s Westminster Abbey Registers (Harl. 
Soc.), p. 806; Harwood’s Alumni Eton. p. 266; 
Bentham’s Hist. of Ely, p. 248; Le Neve’s 
Fasti Angl. Eccl. ed. Hardy; Brit. Mus. Cat.; 
Lathbury’s Hist. of Convocation, chaps. a xv] 


CANON or CANONICUS, JOHN 
(fl. 1829), schoolman, studied at Oxford, and 
became a member of the Franciscan order, 
Afterwards he attended the lectures of Duns 
Scotus at Paris, but appears to have returned 
to Oxford, and to have proceeded there to 
the degree of D.D. He is distinguished by 
the biographers for his eminence in philo- 
sophy, theology, and law, both canon and 
civil, and four books of commentaries on the 
‘Sentences’ of Peter Lombard, some ‘ Lecture 
magistrales,’ and ‘Queestiones disputate:,’ are 
ascribed to him. But the work upon which 
his reputation rests, a work which was very 
widely used in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, is a commentary on Aristotle’s 
‘Physics,’ entitled in the editio princeps 
‘ Questiones profundissimi doctoris Johannis 
Canonici ordinis minoris super octo Libris 
Phisicorum Aristotelis’ (Padua, 1475). It 
was reprinted at St. Albans in 1481, as well 
as several times at Venice between this date 
and 1492. Another edition appeared at Venice 
in 1516. In manuscript also the commen- 
tary is not uncommon. A copy belonging 
| to Lincoln College, Oxford, cod. cii., which 
Gs 
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was written by R. Rawlyns in 1482, con- 
tains a set of verses in honour of the author 
(Coxn, Catal. of Oxford MSS., Linc. p. 48). 
Extracts are given by Tanner (Bibl. Brit. 
ea a ers 

Wadding (Seriptores Ordinis Minoris, 
p. 195) and Tanner state that Canon is also 
known by the name of MARBREs. 


[Trittenheim de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, 
p. 234, ed. Cologne, 1546; Wharton, append. to 
Caye’s Historia Literaria, p. 28.] Te lage 


CANOT, PETER CHARLES (1710- 
1777), engraver, was a native of France, who 
came to England in 1740, and remained here 
till he died. He was a member of the In- 
corporated Society of Artists in 1766, and 
was elected an associate engraver of the 
Royal Academy in 1770, when that degree 
was first instituted. He exhibited at the 
Society of Artists, the Free Society, and the 
Royal Academy. A line-engraver of con- 
siderable skill, he executed numerous plates 
after Wan de Velde, Bakhuisen, Teniers, 
Claude, and other old masters. Views of Lon- 
don and Westminster Bridges, after Samuel 
Scott; some sea pieces and sea fights, after 
Monamy; and four views of the operations 
of the Russian fleet against the Turks, after 
Paton, are reckoned among his best plates. 
It is said that his death, which took place 
at Kentish Town in 1777, was due to over- 
exertion in executing the plates after Paton. 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists, 1878; Bryan’s 
Dict. of Painters (Graves); Nagler’s Kinstler- 
Lexikon; Graves’s Dict. of Artists ; Pye’s Patron- 
age of British Art.] OC. M. 


CANSFIELD, BENEDICT. [See Can- 
FIELD. | 


CANT, ANDREW (1590 ?-1663), eccle- 
siastical leader and preacher, called by Prin- 
cipal Baillie ‘ane super-excellent preacher, 
comes into notice in 1620 or 1623, when 
some of the people of Edinburgh desired to 
have him for their minister; but as he was 
known to be obnoxious to the king, he did not 
on either occasion obtain the appointment. 
In 1633 he became minister of Pitsligo in 
Aberdeenshire, and, unlike most of the mi- 
nisters in that quarter, was a strong cham- 
pion of the covenants and opponent of the 
episcopising endeavours of the king. In 
July 1638 he was appointed by the ‘ com- 
missioners at the tables,’ with two other 
ministers (Dickson and Henderson) and three 
noblemen (Montrose, Kinghorn, and Cow- 
per), to endeavour to bring the people of the 
north into sympathy with the presbyterian 
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cause. The reception of the commissioners 
by the magistrates of Aberdeen was amus- 
ing, the magistrates meeting them and offer- 
ing them the hospitality of the city, which 
the commissioners declined, till they should 
see if they would take the covenant. The 
‘ Aberdeen doctors’ were famous in thechurch 
for their opposition to the covenant, and pre- 
pared certain questions for the commissioners, 
which led to a wordy series of answers, re- 
plies, and duplies on either side. The feeling 
was so strong that the commissioners were 
excluded from the Aberdeen pulpits, and had 
to preach in the open air. 

In November 1638 Cant took part in the 
famous Glasgow assembly, by which prelacy 
was abolished, and at the solicitation of Lord 
Lothian was translated from Pitsligo to 
Newbattle in Midlothian. In 1640, with 
some other of the most eminent ministers, he 
was appointed chaplain to the covenanting 
army, and accompanied it during the cam- 
paign. In the same year he was translated 
to Aberdeen. While one of the most un- 
bending sticklers for the covenants, he was 
a devoted royalist, and on one occasion, in 
the time of Cromwell, when many English 
officers were in his church, he uttered so 
strong sentiments on duty to the king and on 
the conduct of those who were against him, 
that the officers rose up and some of them 
drew their swords and advanced towards the 
pulpit. The intrepid minister opened his 
breast, and said to them, ‘ Here is the man 
who uttered these sentiments,’ inviting them 
to strike him if they dared. ‘He had once 
been a captain,’ says Wodrow, who tells the 
story, ‘and was one of the most bold and 
resolute men of his day.’ His dauntless 
courage, with his stirring popular eloquence, 
gave him a wide fame; but the suggestion in 
the ‘Spectator’ that the term ‘ to cant’ was 
derived from his name is of course groundless. 
It can easily be accounted for from the Latin 
canto. Cant died 380 April 1663. By his 
wife, Margaret Irvine, he left two sons and 
two daughters. His daughter Sarah mar- 
ried Alexander Jaffray [q.v.] of Aberdeen. 
His son Andrew was principal of the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh from 1675 to 1685. 
Another Andrew Cant, who was deprived of 
his charge at the revolution in 1690, was 
consecrated a bishop of the episcopal church 
of Scotland in 1722, 


[Scott's Fasti Ecel. Scot. vi. 463, 635, 894; 
Livingstone’s Biographies; Row’s and Calder- 
wood’s Histories of the Kirk of Scotland; Bail- 
lie’s Letters; Wodrow’s Analecta; Balfour's 
Annals; Chambers’s Eminent Scotsmen; Ander- 
son’s Scottish Nation ; Imperial Dict. of Biogr.] 

W. 
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CANTEBRIG or CAMBRIDGE, JOHN 
DE (d. 1335), judge, was of a Cambridge 
family, whence he took his name, and is said 
to have been son to Thomas Cantebrig, a 

udge of the exchequer under Edward II. 

e was M.P. for Cambridgeshire in 1321 and 

subsequent years, and earlier was in several 
udicial commissions for the county. In the 
ast years of Edward II and early years of 
Edward IIT he is named as counsel in the year 
books. In 1830 he became king’s serjeant, and 
was in the commission for Northamptonshire, 
and on 22 Oct. of that year was made a knight 
‘tanquam banerettus,’ with a grant for his 
robes of investiture out of the king’s ward- 
robe. On 18 Jan. 1331 he was made a justice 
of the common pleas, along with Robert de 
Malberthorpe and John Inge, and received a 
new patent on 30 Jan. 1334. No fines are 
levied before him after Michaelmas term 1334. 
He died in 1335. He had large property in 
and around Cambridge, and was twice alder- 
man of St. Mary’s guild, to which, in 1311, 
and by his will, he gave Stone Hall, in St. 
Michael’s, on the site of part of Caius College, 
with thirty-five tenements and a hundred 
acres of land in Cambridge and Nuneham, 
and a pix of silver-gilt, weighing seventy- 
eight ounces. He was seneschal to the abbot 
of St. Albans in 1831. 

[Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Masters’s History 
of C. C. C. Cambridge ; Le Keux’s Memorials of 
Cambridge; Fuller's University of Cambridge, 
69; Newcome’s S. Albans, 223 ; Abbr. Rot. Orig. 
95; Parl. Writs.] J. A. H. 


CANTELUPE, CANTILUPH, CAN- 
TELO or CANTELEO, FULK dz (7. 1209), 
is mentioned by Wendover as one of John’s 
evil counsellors. After the election of Ste- 
phen Langton as archbishop he was sent by 
John to expel the Canterbury monks, and 
the lands of the see were put under his 
charge. 

{Annal. Monast. ii. 80, 259, iii. 450; Matt. 
Paris, ii. 516, 533.] He eee 


CANTELUPE, GEORGE pz (d. 1273), 
son of William, the third Baron Cantelupe 
(d. 1254) [q. v.], is styled Baron or Burea- 
yvenny. He was knighted by Henry III in 
1272, on the occasion of the marriage of Ed- 
mund of Cornwall. He was put into posses- 
sion of his lands on 28 April 1273, but died 
the following November. His sister Joanna 
married Henry of Hastings. 


[Dunstable Annals (Annal, Monast. iii.), 257, 
259; Wykes, Id. iy. 261.] H. BR. L. 


CANTELUPE, NICHOLAS pz, third 
Baron CANTELUPE by writ (d. 1855), lord 
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of Gresley, Nottinghamshire, was the grand- 
son of Nicholas, one of the younger sons of 
William, first baron Cantelupe [q. v.] He 
was with Edward II in Scotland in 1820, 
and was Imighted by him in 1826. At the 
beginning of the reign of Edward III he was 
in Scotland, and was made in 1836 governor 
of Berwick-on-Tweed. In 1839 he was again 
in Scotland, and in the war in Flanders in 
the same year. In 1843 he was one of the 
ambassadors sent to treat for peace with 
France. In 1345 he was summoned to attend 
the king in the campaign that ended at 
Cressy. In 1352 he was appointed one of 
the commissioners for the defence of Lin- 
colnshire against a threatened invasion by 
the French. He was summoned to parlia- 
ment from 1337 to 1354; he died in 1355. 
He founded Cantelupe College, a college of 
priests to celebrate at the altar of St. Nicho- 
las in the cathedral of Lincoln, in the Lincoln 
Close, and also Beauvale, a Carthusian house, 
at Gresley, Nottinghamshire. His widow 
Joan founded a college or chantry of five 
priests in honour of St. Peter in Lincoln, 
on the site of the house of the Friars de 
Sacco. 


{Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 733; Nicolas’s His- 
toric Peerage, ed. Courthope, p. 93; Tanner’s 
Notitia Monastica. ] H.R. L. 


CANTELUPE, ROGER pn (7. 1248), 
legist, was the son of Roger de Cantelupe, 
who was hanged for treason in 1225. He 
was sent by Henry III in 1231 to Rome, 
against peta Richard, His false ac- 
cusation against the bishops in the quarrel 
between the king and the earl marshal in 
1234 is especially mentioned by Matthew 
Paris. It was fully answered by the bishop 
of Lichfield, Alexander Stavenby. It is 
probably the same person who held the pre- 
bend of Kentillers, or Kentish Town, in St. 
Paul’s, London, in 1248, There is a letter 
from Innocent IV to him in 1248, directing 
him to protect the abbey of St. Albans from 
any further contributions to the Roman 
church. 


(Dunstable Annals (Annal. Monast. iii.), 95; 
Matt. Paris (Rolls Ser.), iii. 268, vi. 151.] 
ele aity 1B 


CANTELUPE, SIMON, called La 
Norman (d. 1249), chancellor, was sent to 
Rome by Henry III to quash the election of 
Ralph Neville to the see of Winchester in 
1238. The same year, on the removal of 
Neville (Dunstable Annals, 152), he was 
made chancellor, and was also collated to 
the archdeaconry of Norwich. In 1239 he 
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was one of those who received the young 
Edward from the font. The same year, in 
consequence of his refusal to consent to the 
king’s demand of a tax on every sack of wool 
sent to Flanders from England for Thomas, 
count of Flanders, he was deprived of the 
seal and banished from court. In 1240 he 
was deprived of his archdeaconry and all 
his preferments but one. Paris speaks of 
his power at one time being so great that he 
disposed of all things at his nod, but that he 
excited general dislike by his austerity and 
pride. When at Rome in 1240 he spoke 
violently against the English character be- 
fore the pope. He died in 1249. 

[Dunstable Annals, 152; Matt. Paris, 111. 495, 
540, 629, iv. 63, 64, v. 91.] H. BR. L. 


CANTELUPE, THOMAS pe (1218 P- 
1282), chancellor, bishop of Hereford, and 
saint, was born at his father’s manor of Ham- 
bleden, near Great Marlow, Buckingham- 
shire, about 1218. His father, William de 
Cantelupe, second baron [q. v. ], was seneschal 
to John. His mother, Millicent, was a daugh- 
ter of Hugh deGournay,a baron of Normandy, 
and the widow of Almeric de Montfort, count 
of Evreux, whose mother, Mabel, was one of 
the coheiresses of the great Gloucester earl- 
dom, His uncle was Walter of Cantelupe, 
bishop of Worcester [q. v.] He was one of 


four brothers, of whom the eldest, William, | 
third baron Cantelupe [q. v.], acquired by | 


marriage with the heiress of the Braoses the 


lordship of Brecon in addition to his heredi- | 


tary possessions. Of the others, John and 
Nicholas became famous knights, and Hugh 
archdeacon of Gloucester. His three or four 
sisters all married into noble families. 
Destined, with his brother Hugh, for a 
clerical career, Thomas naturally fell greatly 
under the influence of his uncle, Bishop 
Walter, who partially undertook the direc- 
tion of his early education. After a possible 
sojourn at Oxford, where he entered, says 
Wood (Annals, i, 221, ed. Gutch), the same 
year (1287) as the famous feud between the 
students and the servants of the unpopular 
papal legate, Cardinal Otho, Thomas was sent 
to study arts at Paris, where his elder brother 
Hugh was already resident. The accounts 
which remain of their Paris life are singu- 
larly illustrative of the position of the noble 
and wealthy student at a mediaeval univer- 
sity. At first the brothers lived together. 
Their extensive household included a chap- 
lain, and a master of arts who acted as their 
director. At least two poor scholars were 
maintained at their expense, and from five 
to thirteen paupers were fed from the rem- 
nants of their table. St. Louis, who was 
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then king, paid them a personal visit. In 
1245 both brothers attended the council of 
Lyons, where they were made chaplains to 
Innocent IV, and Thomas received a dispen- 
sation which allowed him to hold benefices 
in plurality. The brothers, who had already 
completed their arts course, now parted com- 
pany, and Thomas went to study civil law at 
Orleans, in which subject he attained such 
proficiency, that he often lectured in place of 


| his master Guido. He next returned to Paris 


to devote himself to the study of canon law. 
Hugh was still there reading theology, but 
the brothers henceforward had different es- 
tablishments. At last Thomas completed his 
long and laborious legal studies, and he re- 
turned to Oxford to teach canon law, with 
such success, that in 1262 he was elected 
chancellor of the university. His strong yet 
temperate action in this capacity was well 
illustrated by his success in stopping a most 
formidable riot between the ‘ Boreales’ and 
‘ Australes.’ 

The dispute between Henry III and his 
barons was now approaching its crisis. 
Walter of Cantelupe was the intimate friend 
of Simon of Montfort, and Thomas was natu- 
rally drawn to the patriotic side. The strong 


| attachment of the university to the popular 


party may at least partially be ascribed to 
the chancellor’s influence. This feeling went 
so far, that in 1263 Edward, the king’s eldest 
son, was refused admission within the town 
for fear of a conflict between his retinue and 
the students. At the end of the same year 
Thomas was appointed, no doubt through his 
uncle’s influence, one of the commissioners 
to represent the barons at Amiens, where 
St. Louis had undertaken to arbitrate be- 
tween them and King Henry (Appendix to 
RiIsHANGER’s Chronicle, Camden Society, 
pp: 122-3). Louis’s judgment against the 
barons (23 Jan. 1264) was immediately fol- 
lowed by civil war. In March the king 
occupied Oxford, and turned out all the stu- 
dents. On 14 May the battle of Lewes put 
the government into the hands of the barons. 
The university was at once restored to Ox- 
ford, but its chancellor was promoted to the 
chancellorship of England. On 22 Feb. 1265 
the king transferred the great seal to Thomas, 
who had already been nominated to it by the 
council of magnates by whom the royal power 
was now exercised (Rot. Claus.49 H. III, m. 
9; Rot. Pat.49 H. III, m. 18, in Campsety’s 
Chancellors, i. 153; and Braauw’s Barons’ 
Wars, p. 257). Thomas was at least more 
acceptable to the king than many of his 
other ministers, and the declaration put into 
his mouth that he was pleased to admit him 
to the office is borne out by the light of later 
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events. On 26 March a grant of 500 marks 
a year for the support of the chancellor and 
his clerks was issued, with exceptional de- 
clarations of the royal favour ( Rot. Pat. as 
above). The almost immediate transference 
of the seal to Ralph of Sandwich and others 
suggests that Thomas, though remaining 
chancellor, was required by This party for 
other business (7. m. 16). He must, how- 
ever, have fulfilled some functions of his 
office, as his prudence, deliberation, and in- 
corruptible honesty in the discharge of his 
judicial duties are especially commended. 

On 4 Aug. the death of Montfort at Eve- 
sham brought the baronial power to an end. 
Thomas was immediately deprived of his 
post as chancellor, and his return to Paris 
probably indicates that his position in Eng- 
land was unsafe. Though restored to the 
king’s favour in 1266 (Rot. Pat. 50 H. III, 
m. 3 in Duepatx’s Baronage, p. 782), and 
never apparently deprived of the archdea- 
conry of Stafford, which was the highest 
ecclesiastical preferment he had as yet at- 
tained, Thomas remained abroad for several 
years. 

Driven from active life by the collapse of 
the party with whose fortunes Thomas had 
been so intimately connected, he henceforth 
devoted his whole energies to theology. He 
lectured at Paris on the Epistles and the 
Apocalypse, and not later than 1272 returned 
to Oxford, where early in 1273 he became a 
regent and therefore ateacher in the samesub- 
ject. His old master and confessor, Robert 

Cilwardby, had now become archbishop of 
Canterbury, and came up specially to Oxford 
to pronounce the usual eulogy on the newly 
made doctor, whom he declared to be untainted 
by mortal sin (TRIvET, p. 305, Eng. Hist. Soc. ; 
RIsHANGER, p. 102, Rolls Ser.) A few months 
later Thomas abandoned his lectures at Ox- 
ford to attend the second council of Lyons 
(7 May to 17 July 1274), which Gregory X 
had convoked with the object of ending the 
schism between the Eastern and Western 
churches. As in 1245, he again became a 
papal chaplain. At its conclusion he ap- 
parently returned to Oxford. It is about 
this time or earlier that his second tenure of 
the chancellorship of the university must be 

laced (Acta Sanctorum, October, i. 549 b; 
bis name only appears once in the list of 
chancellors given by Wood and Le Neve, 
though Wood had a suspicion that he must 
have been chancellor in 1267, Antiquities of 
Oxford, ed. Gutch, Appendix, p. 327). 

The permission to hold benefices in plu- 
rality which Thomas had obtained from In- 
nocent IV thirty years earlier had been well 
used. Besides his archdeaconry of Stafford 
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(1265) with the annexed prebend of Lichfield 
he became precentor and canon of York, canon 
of London, where he lived a good deal, and 
rector of several rich parishes. Yet Thomas 
satisfied the most scrupulous precisians by 
his anxiety in procuring good and sufficient 
vicars, able to preach and of good moral 
character, But he was not content with 
this. He regularly and frequently visited 
all his cures, celebrated mass, preached ser- 
mons, heard confessions, and availed himself 
of his great wealth—his church preferment 
brought him in 1,000 marks a year—to exer- 
cise a liberal hospitality to all classes, to 
bestow lavish alms on the poor, and to build, 
rebuild, or repair the edifices entrusted to his 
care. Even when absent he regularly sent 
doles of corn and delicacies to the poor and 
sick, while his great influence enabled him 
to strenuously defend the rights and liberties 
of all his churches in a grasping and lawless 
age. The poor round Oxford also found in 
him a liberal benefactor. 

Family influence had already given Tho- 
mas several benefices on the southern Welsh 
border, when about 1273 John le Breton, 
bishop of Hereford, himself an eminent law- 
yer, appointed him to the prebend of Pres- 
ton in Hereford Cathedral, apparently in the 
hope of thus securing him the succession to 
the bishopric. Unluckily the prebend was 
not really vacant, as the previous bishop, 
Peter de Aquablanca, had already nominateda 
Burgundian fellow-countryman named Peter 
de Langona to the same stall. Le Breton, 
who was English, had turned Langona out 
for some unknown reason, and by appointin 
such distinguished men as Robert Burne 
and Thomas of Cantelupe in succession 
sought to make his ejection secure. Lan- 
gona commenced a suit against Cantelupe at 
Rome, but the slow movements of the papal 
curia prevented this from becoming an im- 
mediate cause of anxiety. In later years it 
assumed a very different aspect (WEBB, 
Household Expenses of Bishop Swinfield, 
Camden Soe. ii. clxxviil sq.) 

On 12 May 1275 Bishop le Breton died. On 
15 June the chapter presented Thomas to the 
living as their chosen bishop. He had been 
elected ‘ via compromissi’ on the second day 
of election, despite his weeping protestation 
of his unworthiness. The royal assent was 
forthwith bestowed (20 June). On 24 June 
Kilwardby confirmed his old pupil’s election. 
On 26 June his temporalities were restored, 
and on 8 Sept. he was consecrated by Kil- 
wardby at Canterbury (Lu Neve (Hardy), i, 
460; Ann. Wig., Ann. Winton., Ann. Wav., 
and WYKkEs in Ann. Mon., iv. 467, 11. 119, ii. 
884, iv. 263; Ann. Lond. in Srusss’s Chron. 
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“Of E.1 and E. II, i. 85, Rolls Ser.) The only 
other bishops present were London aad 
Rochester, and the archbishop was very 
indignant that the rest, and especially the 
neighbouring Welsh prelates, did not as- 
semble to do honour to his pupil (Polistoire 
MSS. in Happan and Srusss’s Councils, 1. 
506). 

oes now became an active and trusted 
adviser of Edward I, anda regular attendant 
at his councils and parliaments. The bishop 
of a border diocese, he watched with special 
interest Edward’s contest with Llewelyn of 
Wales, was present at the council in which 
the prince was condemned (Parl. Writs, i.5), 
signed the monitory letter which the bishops 
Bldresned to the recusant chieftain (RYMER, 
Record edition, vol. i. pt. ii. p.536), and twice 
sent his vassals into the field against him (in 
1277 and 1282, Parl. Writs, i.197, andi. 224), 
He was present on 29 Sept. 1278 when Alex- 
ander, king of Scots, performed homage in the 
Westminster Parliament (2d. i. 7), and again 
at Gloucester in the same year had the satis- 
faction of hearing the court declare against 
his enemy the Karl of Gloucester’s claims to 
the castle and borough of Bristol (2d. i. 6). 
In the same year he and the Bishop of Lon- 
don seem to have specially supported Ed- 
ward I’s claim fora tenth from the clergy on 
condition of going on crusade (RyYMER, vol. i. 
pt. ii. p. 563). On 27 April 1279 he was 
appointed with others as royal locum tenens 
during Edward’s absence in France (2. 568). 
Though on several occasions he put himself 
into decided opposition to Edward, he never 
lost his favour. When Edward desired to 
give a converted Jew the right of bearing 
witness against christian falsifiers of the 
coinage, Thomas with tears in his eyes im- 
plored the king to release him from the 
council rather than give a Jew power over 
christian men. His arguments induced Ed- 
ward to waive the point and beg the bishop 
to continue his services. Thomas was al- 
ways an inveterate enemy of the Jews. He 
obtained special permission from the king to 
preach to them, and rejected the large pre- 
sents by which they vainly sought to pro- 
pitiate him. 

But Thomas’s best energies were devoted 
to the active administration of his disordered 
see. He constantly traversed the diocese, 
preached frequently and fervently, heard the 
confessions of the poorest, displayed great zeal 
in confirmations, and celebrated mass with an 
ecstatic fervour that frequently found a relief 
in tears. Himself the pattern of sanctity, 
morality, and devotion, he was inexorable 
against offenders. He abhorred all simony 
and nepotism, Loose monks he expelled from 
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his diocese. Powerful barons were compelled 
to perform open penance for sins they had long 
thought forgotten. All holders of pluralities 
without dispensations were deprived, includ- 
ing the precentor of Hereford, who had been 
a serious rival of Thomas for the bishopric. 
He rigorously excluded all women, however 
old and ugly, from his household, and mor- 
tally offended his sister Lady Tregoz by the 
severity which rejected even her affection 
(Acta SS.; cf. WuBa’s Household Expenses of 
Bishop Swinfield, ii. xxxviii). 

Bishop Thomas’s greatest exertions were 
directed to asserting and vindicating the 
rights of his church. Despite his real sanc- 
tity, he had no small share of the martial 
spirit of the fourteenth-century baron, while 
his legal training plunged him into legal war- 
fare with the encroachers on his prerogatives. 
Earl Gilbert of Gloucester had usurped the 
right of hunting on the Herefordshire side of 
the Malvern hills. His powerful connections 
and haughty temper made the king himself 
afraid of the earl. But Thomas brought an 
action against Gloucester, and the tedious 
litigation was ended in March 1278 (Ann. 
Wrgorn. in Ann. Mon. iv. 476), when a jury 
of the two shires was empanelled at an assize 
held at Malvern. The earl threatened vio- 
lence, and defied all ‘clergiasters’ to rob him 
of his inheritance. But the judicial decision 
gave Cantelupe the victory. The deep trench 
which still marks the summit of the Malvern 
hills was dug by the defeated earl to separate 
his possessions from those of the triumphant 
bishop (Norr, History of Malvern Priory, 
pp. 52, 53). 

Cantelupe also obtained from Peter, baron 
Corbet, the restitution of four hundred acres 
of land stolen from the bishopric near Lyd- 
bury (Eyron, Shropshire, xi. 199, from CAN- 
TELUPE'’S Register). His solemn excommu- 
nication of the enemies of the see frightened 
into retreat the two thousand Welshmen 
whom Llewelyn had assembled to protect 
from the bishop’s men the three rich manors 
near Montgomery that he had usurped from 
the bishops of Hereford, and the inhabitants 
of the manors themselves restored Thomas 
to the possession of them. A tedious suit in 
the papal court with Anian IT of St. Asaph 
about the rights of the two sees over Gordwr 
was decided after Cantelupe’s death in favour 
of Hereford. Despite the armed opposition 
of his nephew Baron Tregoz, Thomas in- 
sisted on consecrating the new church of 
the Cistercian abbey of Dore, jurisdiction 
over which had been claimed by Bishop 


| Bek of St. David’s. 


In 1279 Kilwardby was succeeded at Can- 
terbury by the Franciscan John Peckhem, 
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who although, like Kilwardby, an old teacher 
of Cantelupe’s (Reg. Peck. cexlvii), had little 
of the friendliness for him which his prede- 
cessor had always displayed. At the coun- 
cil of Reading Peckham took up a line of 
policy which was offensive to his suffragan 
bishops (July 1279). Bishop Thomas led the 
resistance to the Franciscan primate. The 
main points of difference were expressed in 
twenty-one articles drawn up in 1282 by the 
bishops (WiLk1ns, Conceilia, ii. 75, and Reg. 
Peck. cclvii). But long before this stage 
had been attained special causes of quarrel 
were developed between Peckham and Can- 
telupe. 

A matrimonial suit started before the 
subdean of Hereford was carried by the 
losing party straight to the official of Peck- 
ham, the intermediate stage before the 
bishop’s court being omitted. Thomas na- 
turally objected to his rights being thus 
ignored; Peckham would not give way, and 
so fierce did the strife become that Cante- 
lupe withdrew for a considerable period into 
Normandy to avoid an interdict, and prose- 
cute an appeal to Rome. How the case 
ended we are not informed. Early in 1282 
Thomas was again in England; but another 
difference had arisen with Peckham. <A 
certain Henry of Havelly, a clerk bene- 
ficed in several dioceses, had died, and Peck- 
ham claimed jurisdiction in testamentary 
questions connected with his estate. This 
his executor Nicholas, the vicar of Ross, 
and Robert of Gloucester, the official of 
Hereford, resisted. They were accordingly 
excommunicated by the archbishop. Cante- 
lupe took up his official’s cause and refused 
to issue the excommunication on the double 
ground that the offenders had appealed to 
Rome and that the archbishop had no juris- 
diction. Fierce strife ensued. On 7 Feb. 
a meeting at Lambeth utterly failed to pro- 
duce peace. Cantelupe was excommunicated, 
and, either before or after the sentence was 
pronounced, he appealed to the pope. 

Affairs were now proceeding very badly. 
The tedious suit with Anian of St. Asaph 
was still dragging on slowly at the papal 
curia. Peter de Langona, whom Cantelupe 
refused to conciliate when he became bishop 
by reinstating him in his old prebend, had 
gone in person to Rome, and was pressing 
his suit with extreme vindictiveness and fair 
success. Already in 1281 Cantelupe had di- 
rected his agents to approach the powerful 
men in the curia with what were practically 
bribes (WEBB, Expenses of Bishop Swinjield, 
ii, xcvii. All our information about Langona’s 
suit is due to Mr. Webb’s extracts from 
Cantelupe’s register. The life in the ‘ Acta 
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Sanctorum,’ so copious on the other suits in 
which Thomas had more show of justice, is 
quite silent on this). The heavy expense, 
constant worry and danger of defeat and dis- 
grace at last drove Cantelupe to the resolu- 
tion to prosecute his cases in person before 
the papal court. Privately, secretly as Peck- 
ham boasts (Reg. Peck. ccl), Thomas with- 
drew from England a second time (end of 
March, 7b.) He reached Italy in safety, and 
was well received at the court of Martin IV 
at Orvieto; this, as he came as an excom- 
municate, whose right to appeal was more 
than doubtful, was perhaps more than he 
could have hoped for. He retired to Monte- 
fiascona, a few miles from Orvieto, to await 
the progress of his suit. But he had long 
been in failing health. An Italian summer 
easily prostrated a frame emaciated by as- 
ceticism and worn with age and anxiety. He 
died on 25 Aug. 1282 at Orvieto, where he 
was buried in the monastery of Santo Severo; 
his funeral sermon was pronounced by the 
cardinal of Preeneste, afterwards Nicho- 
las TV. His servants, led by Richard of Swin- 
field, brought his heart and bones back with 
them to England. The heart he bequeathed 
to his friend Edmund, earl of Cornwall, who 
deposited it in the monastery of Ashridge, 
The bones found a resting-place in the cathe- 
dral of Hereford. 

Peckham attempted to refuse christian 
burial to Thomas’s remains, and availed 
himself of the vacancy of the see to hold a 
metropolitical visitation of the diocese of 
Hereford. But the election of Thomas’s at- 
tached friend Richard of Swinfield as his suc- 
cessor showed that the sentiments of crown 
and chapter were equally adverse to the arch- 
bishop. In 1287 the bones of Thomas were 
translated in the presence of the king to the 
noble tomb in the north transept which they 
still occupy (Britton, Hereford Cath. pp. 56, 
57). In the same year miracles were worked 
at his shrine. In 1290 Bishop Swinfield 
urgently besought Nicholas IV to admit 
him into the canon of saints. Nothing came 
of this, and again in 1299 the efforts were 
renewed with similar want of success. In 
1305, Edward I, urged by the chapter of 
Hereford and by parliament (Kal. and In- 
vent. of Exchequer, i.83), wrote several letters 
to the pope and the cardinals, asking for 
Cantelupe’s canonisation. In1307 Clement V 
appointed a commission to investigate the 
question. A vast mass of testimony as to 
Thomas’s life, character, and saintliness was 
collected, but it was not until 17 April 13820 
that John XXII added him to the list of 
saints. Long before this his cultus had ob- 
tained a popularity second only, among recent 
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English saints, to that of Thomas of Canter- 
bury. Hundreds of miracles were performed 
at his shrine. The assumption by his suc- 
cessors of his family arms as the arms of 
the see shows how far he became identified 
with the later history of Hereford (Dun- 
cums, Herefordshire, i. 470). His day was 
2 Oct. t 
In personal appearance Thomas was fair 
but ruddy. His nose was large, and his red 
hair was in his later years streaked with 
grey. His face, his admirers thought, was 


as the face of an angel. In his private life | 


he was pure and blameless, and austere even 
beyond medieval standard. After he became 
bishop, he wore a hair shirt underneath his 
episcopal dress. He was remarkable for his 
charity to the poor and for his hospitality. 
[The life of Thomas of Cantelupe can be told 
with a detail very unusual for his times from the 
copious and almost contemporary Processus Ca- 


nonisationis preserved in the Vatican (Vat. MS. | 


4015), and which is the basis of the long life in 


the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum Octobris, tom. i, | 


pp. 539-610 vita, 610-705 miracula; Capgrave 
(Nova Legenda, f. 282), Surius (De Probatis 
Sanctorum Vitis, 2 Oct. p. 15), thejesuit Strange 
in his Life and Gests of Thomas of Cantelupe 
(Gand 1674, reprinted London 1879), have all 
drawn from the same source or from each other, 
but are much inferior in accuracy to the Bol- 
landist account, There are other manuscript 
authorities enumerated in Hardy’s Descriptive 
Catalogue, iii, 217-20. Dugdale’s Baronage, 
pp. 731-3, gives an account of his family; Wood’s 
Annals of Oxford (ed, Gutch) speaks of his Ox- 
ford career; Lord Campbell’s account, Lives 
of the Chancellors, i. 1538-4, is inaccurate and 
meagre; Foss’s sketch in Judges of England, ii. 
287-9, is rather better; Hardy’s Le Neve and 
Godwin’s De Presulibus are short summaries. 
Of original authorities, besides the depositions 
of the witnesses to his sanctity, something may 
be gleaned from Trivet (Eng. Hist. Soc.), the 
annals of Worcester, Waverley, Oseney, and 
Wykes in Luard’s Annales Monastici, Rolls 
Series ; Stubbs’s Annals of Edward I and II, 
Rolls Series; the Closeand Patent Rolls, the Par- 
liamentary Writs, and the documents in Rymer’s 
Feedera; Martin’s Registrum Epistolarum J, Peck- 
ham, Rolls Series, some of the documents in 
which are also printed in Wilkins’s Concilia, vol. 
ii., and Webb’s Introductions and Appendices to 
the Household Expenses of Bishop Swinfield 
(Camden Soc.), largely derived from Cantelupe’s 
still existing Register, are both of the first im- 
portance for the history of his later years; the 
negotiations for his canonisation can be best 
traced from Rymer and Webb; the Bull of 
John XXII is in the Bullarium Romanum, 
i. 234 (Lugd. 1692).] Ante, AY, 


CANTELUPE, WALTER pez (d. 
1266), bishop of Worcester, was the second 
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[q. v.] While still a young man, and only in 
minor orders, he held several benefices (Foss, 
Judges, p. 155). He was at the Roman court 
in 1229, and was sent by Pope Gregory [X to 
carry the pall to Archbishop Richard (Dun- 
stable Annals, p. 116). In 1231 he acted as 
one of the seven justices itinerant for several 
counties. He was elected bishop of Wor- 
cester on 80 Aug. 1236, and was at once 
accepted by the king. As bishop elect we 
find his name among those who signed the 
confirmation of Magna Charta in January 
He left England immediately after- 
wards and was consecrated at Viterbo on 
3 May 1237 by Pope Gregory IX, who had 
previously ordained him deacon and priest. 
The following October he was enthroned in 
his cathedral, in the presence of the king 
and queen, the queen of Scotland, the arch- 
bishop, and the legate Otho. He began at 
once a very vigorous administration of his 
diocese, visiting the chief religious houses, 
such as Gloucester, Malvern, Tewkesbury, 
&c., dedicating churches, holding synods, 
ordaining clergy, settling lawsuits, obtaining 
grants of fairs and markets from the king. 
How minute his care over the whole diocese 
was may be seen by the constitutions issued 
in 1240, where besides giving strict injunc- 
tions to the clergy as to their visiting the sick, 
avoiding anything like usury in selling their 
corn, &c., he especially bids them to warn 
mothers and nurses from overlaying their 
children at night. 

In 1237, at the council of St. Paul’s, 
under the legate Otho, he took the lead in 
opposing the legate’s attempt to enforce the 
statute of the Lateran council against plu- 
ralities, pointing out how the hospitality 
practised and the alms bestowed by many of 
high rank and advanced years would be im- 
possible if they were deprived of their bene- 
fices. In 1239 he was appointed one of the 
three arbitrators in the dispute between 
Bishop Grosseteste and his chapter. In 1241 
he left England with the legate, but pro- 
ceeded only as far as Burgundy, whence he 
returned with Richard of Cornwall. In 
1244, in company with Bishop Grosseteste 
and the Bishop of Hereford, he made a strong 
protest against the king’s treatment of Wil- 
liam de Raleigh, who had been elected bishop 
of Winchester against his (the king’s) wishes. 
Henry III, who would always give way to 
a certain amount of determined opposition, 
tried to avoid them, and ran off from Read 
ing to Westminster. They followed him 
thither, and threatened to put his chapel 
under an interdict. They, however, granted 
his request for delay in the matter, and the 
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Bishop of Winchester was forced to call 
in the aid of the pope; then the king gave 
way and was reconciled to the bishop, as 
the three protesting bishops were given the 
power of placing the country under an in- 
terdict. 

This same year he was one of those ap- 
pointed by the clergy to consider the king’s 
demands; soon afterwards he proceeded to 
Lyons on secret affairs in company with the 
archbishop (Boniface) and the Bishop of 
Hereford. Paris speaks of these three as 
being the chief friends of the pope among 
the English bishops, and that therefore they 
were ‘ Anglis suspectiores,’ a remark which 
the historian struck out on revising his 
history. 

In 1247 Cantelupe took the cross in com- 
pany with William de Longespée; but he does 
not seem to have carried out his vow, as we 
find him at the parliament in London in 
1248, In 1250 he was at Lyons in order to 
defend the rights of his see against William 
Beauchamp (Tewkesbury Annals, 1389; Wor- 
cester Annals, 489) ; the same year he again 
took the cross, but he returned to Worcester 
in 1261, and the quarrel with Beauchamp was 
made up, the latter receiving absolution. His 

eace was also at the same time made with the 
dng, who had taken up Beauchamp’s cause. 
Just before this he had, in conjunction with 
the bishop of London, Fulk Basset, success- 
fully opposed the grant proposed by the pope 
for the king (Tewkesbury Annals, 140). He 
was one of the bishops who met at Dunstable 
this year to resist Archbishop Boniface’s de- 
mand of the right of visitation, and in 1252 
he stood by Grosseteste in resisting the papal 
demand of a tenth for the king. In 1253 he 
joined the other bishops in excommunicating 
the infractors of Magna Charta, and we find 
him at Grosseteste’s funeral at Lincoln. He 
then went into Gascony in company with the 
king and queen, and was sent with John 
Mansel to Alfonso X of Castile to make 
the final arrangements for the marriage of 
Alfonso’s sister Alienora with the young Ed- 
ward, as the former ambassadors sent for this 

urpose had failed (Dunstable Annals, 188). 
They were now brought to a successful issue. 
Though now without the support of Grosse- 
teste, he kept up his stand against encroach- 
ments on the church from all quarters; and 
at the meeting of the prelates in London 
summoned by Rustand in 1255 for the usual 
demand of an aid for the pope and the king, 
his words were that he would rather submit 
to be hanged than that the church should 
suffer this (Marr. Paris, v.525). In 1257 he 
was one of the ambassadors to St. Louis on 
the fruitless mission to demand the restora- 
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tion of the English rights in France, and in 
1258 one of the English ambassadors at the 
parliament of Cambray (7. v. 720). In 1257 
with the Bishop of London he was sworn 
king’s counsellor (Burton Annals, 395), and 
at the parliament of Oxford was elected one 
of the twenty-four who were to be practically 
the governors of the kingdom, he being one 
of the twelve elected on the barons’ side. 
In this capacity he was one of those before 
whom the acts of the council were confirmed, 
and one also of those sent to Richard of 


Cornwall (then king of the Romans) on his 


return to England to secure his submission 
to the provisions of Oxford before being al- 
lowed to enter the country. He met Richard 
at St. Omer, and forced him to swear to 
them. In 1259 he was one of the council 
appointed to act when the king was out of 
England, His name appears among those 
who submitted the question between the 
king and the baronage to the arbitration of 
St. Louis; and when the civil war broke 
out he took his side distinctly with Simon 
de Montfort and the barons, 

We find him present at Gloucester in 
1263 at the interview with Edward, when 
the latter had fallen into the hands of the 
barons, and in order to escape made the 
offer to obtain peace and the king’s consent 
to their demands. In 1264 it was chiefly 
through his means that Edward was allowed 
to escape from Bristol; but on Edward’s 
entering Windsor Castle, the bishop advised 
Simon de Montfort to detain him prisoner, 
when he met him on his way to besiege the 
castle (RISHANGER, p. 19). 

Before the battle of Lewes he was sent 
with the bishop of London by the barons 
to mediate; he bore to the king the offer of 
a large grant of money, provided the statutes 
of Oxford were observed. When this was 
refused and the battle inevitable, he gave 
absolution to the army of the barons and 
exhorted all to fight manfully for the cause 
of justice. 

After the battle he was one of the four 
bishops summoned to Boulogne by the legate 
and ordered to excommunicate Simon de 
Montfort. But their papers were seized and 
thrown into the sea by the people of the 
Cinque Ports, probably in accordance with 
their own wishes. At least this isimplied by 
the words of Wykes, who relates this episode. 
After the quarrel between Simon de Mont- 
fort and Gilbert de Clare, he was one of the 
arbitrators appointed to bring them together 
( Waverley Annals, 361), and his seal was 
one of those affixed to the terms offered to 
Edward. He was, however, true to Simon 
de Montfort to the end; Simon slept at his 
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manor of Kempsey the night before the 
battle of Evesham, and the bishop said mass 
for him in the morning. After this he was 
suspended by Ottoboni and summoned to 
Rome. He therefore was not at the parlia- 
ment in 1265. This may, however, have 
been in consequence of illness, as he died 
at his manor of Blockley on 12 Feb. 1266. 
He was buried in his cathedral, where his 
effigy may still be seen. 

Some letters to him from Grosseteste, 
showing their intimacy and reliance on each 
other, will be found in the collection of 
Grosseteste’s letters. There are some to him 
from Pope Innocent IV in the ‘Additamenta’ 
of Matthew Paris. Of his own composition 
there is nothing extant excepting the consti- 
tutions for his diocese in 1240. He founded 
the nunnery of Whiston or Wytestane, in the 
north part of Worcester, and began the forti- 
fications of the manor house of Hartlebury. 

With the exception of Bishop Grosseteste 
he must rank decidedly as the greatest bishop 
of his time; as an administrator of his dio- 
cese, a statesman, a vindicator of the rights 
of the country against tyranny of whatever 
kind, no one else can be compared to him, 
The proof of the estimation in which he was 
held by his contemporaries is well seen by 
the words of the royalist chronicler Thomas 
Wykes, who says he would have merited 
canonisation had it not beenfor his adherence 
to Simon de Montfort. 

[Annales Monastici, see especially the index 
as to the details of his work in the diocese of 
Worcester; Matthew Paris, Rishanger, the Chro- 
nicle and the separate treatise on the battles of 
Lewes and Evesham, printed in the Rolls Series 
by Riley as an appendix to the Ypodigma 
Neustrie, Epistole R. Grosseteste (Rolls Series). 
The Constitutions for the diocese of Worcester 
are printed in Wilkins’s Concilia, i. 665.] 

H. R. L. 


CANTELUPH, WILLIAM pz, first 
Baron CantELvuPeE (d. 1239), was the son of 
Walter de Cantelupe, and had the office of 
seneschal, or steward of the household, under 
John. He executed the office of sheriff for the 
counties of Warwick, Leicester, Worcester, 
and Hereford during part of John’s reign. He 
is especially mentioned by Wendover as one 
of John’s evil counsellors, and was not one 
of the confederate barons in 1215. In the 
earlier portion of John’s reign he was one of 
the justiciars before whom fines were acknow- 
ledged; his name is among those who wit- 
nessed John’s charter of freedom of election 
to sees and abbeys. He was in continual at- 
tendance on John, taking his side through the 
interdict andthe civil war. Afterthe entrance 
of the barons into London and their threats 
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against those who had not joined them he 
seems to have wavered (WENDOVER; Marr. 
Paris, ii. 588). On John’s death, however, 
he took the side of the young Henry, was at 
the siege of Mountsorrel Castle, of the custody 
of which he had a grant, and at the relief of 
Lincoln. He was again made sheriif for the 
counties of Warwick and Leicester, and was 
justice itinerant in Bedfordshire in 1218. 
Ve had the custody of Kenilworth Castle, 
where he usually resided. In 1224 he joined 
Ranulf Blundevil, the earl of Chester, in his 
rising against Hubert de Burgh; but he 
submitted at Northampton and surrendered 
his castles with the other barons in oppo- 
sition. He was with the king at the siege 
of Bedford Castle in 1224, and was one of 
those who signed the confirmation of Magna 
Charta in 1236. He died at Reading in 
April 1239, and was buried at Studley, where 
he had built a hospital. 


{Annales Monast. i. 104, 112, ni. 31, 87, 100, 
122, iv. 480; Matt. Paris, ii. 533, 588, 610, ili. 
15, 18, 88; Dugdale’s Baronage; Foss’s Judges. ] 

HORSE 


CANTELUPEH, WILLIAM pz, second 
Baron CanteLuPE (d.1251), is mentioned by 
Wendover, with his father, William, the first 
baron (4. y.], as one of John’s evil counsel- 
lors. He was also with him at the relief 
of Lincoln, and took the same line in his 
siding with Ranulf Blundevil and his subse- 
quent submission. In 1288, after the dis- 
missal of Ralph Neville, he was one of 
those to whom the great seal was entrusted 
(Tewkesbury Annals, p. 110). Though this 
was only a temporary appointment, he evi- 
dently continued high in the king’s favour, 
as after his father’s death he was appointed 
guardian of the kingdom during the king’s 
absence in 1242, and in 1244 was one of 
the messengers chosen by the king to induce 
the prelates to submit to his demands for a 
subsidy. In 1245 he was sent to Lyons to 
complain of the Roman exactions, and in 
company with his colleagues refused the 
papal demands of the best prebend from every 
cathedral church, and a church worth forty 
marks from every abbey and priory (Dun- 
stable Annals, p. 167). Like his father he 
held the office of seneschal, and Paris speaks 
especially of the king’s affection for him, He 
died on 22 Feb. 1251. 

His widow, Millicent, had the charge of 
Margaret, queen of Scotland, on her marriage 
(Marr. Paris, v. 272). She died in 1260 
(Oseney Annals, 127). 


[Annales Monast. i. 110, 148, iii. 159, 167, 181; 
Matt. Paris, ii, 533, iii. 18, 83, iv. 365, 420, v, 
224, 225; Dugdale’s Baronage.] H. RB, L, 
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CANTELUPE, WILLIAM pz, third 
Baron Canteture (d. 1254), succeeded his 
father, William, the second baron [q. v.], in 
1251, though the king is described as treating 
him with harshness. By his marriage with 
Eva, one of theheiresses of William de Braose, 
he obtained the honour of Bergavenny, and 
is said by some writers to have been sum- 
moned to parliament as Baron Bergavenny. 
He was in Gascony with the king in 1253. 
Ue died in 1254 and was buried at Studley, 
Simon de Montfort being one of those who 
laid him in the grave. By his widow, Eva 
(d. 1255), he had a son, George [q. v.] 


{Dunstable Annals, 192, 194, 196; Matt. 
Paris, y. 224, 463; Dugdale’s Baronage; Nico- 
las’s Peerage, ed. Courthope.] H.R. 1, 


CANTERBURY, Viscounts. [See 
Manners-Sutron, CHartes, first Viscount, 
1780-1845; Manners-Surron, JoHN Henry 
Tuomas, third Viscount, 1814-1877.] 


CANTILLON, RICHARD (d. 1734), 
economist, belonged to the family of that 
name of Ballyheige, county Kerry (see BuRKE, 
General Armory, 1883), and was born towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. He was 
for some time a merchant in London, but re- 
moved to Paris, where he established a bank- 
ing house, mixed in good society, made the 
acquaintance of Bolingbroke, and is said to 
have becomestill more intimate with the Prin- 
cesse d’Auvergne. Grimm is responsible for 
this information, and for the story that Can- 
tillon assisted Law to float his paper money, 
telling us also that he shortly afterwards left 
for Holland with a large fortune acquired 
through this means (Correspondance Litté- 
raire, 1878, iii. 72). He subsequently came to 
London and lived in Albemarle Street, where 
on Tuesday 14 May 1734, he was murdered 
by his cook, who robbed and set fire to the 
house. Mr. Philip Cantillon, probably a 
brother, offered a reward of 200/. to any ac- 
complice, but the actual culprit does not seem 
to have been captured. Richard married 
‘the daughter of Mons. Omani[Ommanney?], 
one of the richest merchants in Paris, and 
half sister to the Lord Clare, an Irish gentle- 
man, who followed the late King James to 
St. Germain’s’ (London Mag. 1734). The 
wills of both Richard and Philip Cantillon 
are preserved at Somerset House (Letters and 
Journals of W.S. Jevons, 1886, p. 425). One 
daughter was married to Lord Bulkeley, lieu- 
tenant-general in the French service, brother 
to the Maréchale de Berwick (L’ Année Lit- 
téraire, 1755, vy. 357). Henrietta, another 
daughter, married, in 1748, William Mathias 
Stafford Howard, third earl of Stafford. She 
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had no children by him, and married se- 
condly (in 1759) Robert, first earl of Farn- 
ham (Burks, Dormant and Extinct Peerage, 
1883, p. 286). A Jasper Cantillon, one of 
the commissioners for wounded soldiers in 
King William’s wars in Flanders, died 27 Jan. 
1756 (Gent. Mag. xxvi. 91). 

This is all that is known of the writer of 
the earliest treatise on the modern science of 
economics, in which, says Léonce de Lavergne, 
‘toutes les théories des économistes sont con- 
tenues d’avance’ (Les Economistes francais du 
XVIIE° siecle, 1870, p. 167). W. Stanley 
Jevons declares that it ‘is, more emphatically 
than any other single work, the cradle of 
political economy’ (Contemporary Review, 
January 1881, p.68). It has been quoted by 
Adam Smith, Condillac, and Quesnay, who 
owes to Cantillon his fundamental doctrine, 
and was used by the English writers, Harris 
and Postlethwayt (both in 1757), without 
acknowledgment. 

The ‘ Essai sur la nature du commerce en 
général, traduit de lAnglois,’ a duodecimo 
volume of 480 pages, was printed in 1755, 
with the imprint, ‘Londres, chez Fletcher 
Gyles, dans Holborn.’ Fletcher Gyles, who 
was Warburton’s publisher and one of the 
leading booksellers of the day, died, however, 
in 1741 (Nicuots, Lt. Anecdotes, ii. 147). 
In type, paper, and general ‘ get-up,’ the book 
is continental and not English. It was most 
likely printed in Holland or Paris. That it 
was actually ‘traduit de l’Anglois’is not un- 
likely, and it is possible that an earlier and 
printed version in English may yet be disco- 
vered. The book is now excessively rare, and 
deserves to be republished. The same text 
(with other pieces) was added to an edition 
of De Mauyillon’s translation of Hume’s ‘ Dis- 
cours politiques,’ Amsterdam, 1756, vol. iii. 
In 1759 appeared an English translation: 
‘The analysis of trade, commerce, coin, bul- 
lion, banks, and foreign exchanges, wherein 
the true principles of this useful knowledge 
are fully but briefly laid down and explained, 
to give a clear idea of their happy conse- 
quences to society, when well regulated, taken 
chiefly from the ms. of a very ingenious gen- 
tleman deceas’d, and adapted to the present 
situation of our trade and commerce, by Philip 
Cantillon, late of the city of London, mer- 
chant.’ It was printed at London ‘for the 
author, and sold by Mr. Lewis, &c.,’ an_oc- 
tayo volume of 215 pages, price 5s. This 
garbled edition supplies no idea of the merit 
of the French text. Some of the best parts 
are entirely omitted. The preface of seven- 
teen pages on trade in general is new, and 
valueless. That the book was supposed to 
be taken ‘from the ms, of a very ingenious 
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ntleman... by Philip Cantillon,’ is another 
instance of the mystification surrounding this 
work. 

The French ‘Essai’ is in three parts, the 
first being a general introduction to political 
economy, the second is a complete treatise 
on currency, and the third is devoted to 
foreign commerce and exchange. ‘It is a 
systematic and connected treatise,’ says Pro- 
fessor Stanley Jevons, ‘going over in a concise 
manner nearly the whole field of economics, 
with the exception of taxation. It is thus, 
more than any other book I know, the first 
treatise on economics’ (ut supra, p. 67). The 
first chapter opens with this weighty sen- 
tence, which is the keynote of the whole 
book: ‘La terre est la source ou la matiére 
d’oul on tire la richesse; le travail de ’homme 
est la forme qui la produit; et la richesse, 
en elle-méme, n’est autre chose que la nour- 
riture, les commodités et les agrémens de la 
vie.’ Jevons finds in Cantillon ‘an almost 
complete anticipation of the Malthusian the- 
ory of population’ (7. p. 71), condensed into 
twenty-seven pages, and the very theory 
afterwards developed by Professor Cairnes 
(see his Essays in Political Economy, 1873), 
explaining the successive effects of a discovery 
of gold and silver mines on the rates of wages 
and prices of commodities. To quote Jevons 
once more, ‘it is not too much to say that the 
subject of the foreign exchanges has never, 
not even in Mr. Goschen’s well-known book, 
been treated with more perspicuity and scien- 
tific accuracy than in Cantillon’s essay’ (p. 
72). There are references here and there in 
the ‘ Essai’ (see pp. 35, 48, 98, &c.) to a 
statistical supplement which does not appear 
to have been printed. 

‘Les délices du Brabant et deses campagnes 
par Mr. de Cantillon, Amsterdam, 1757, 4 vols. 
8vo, usually attributed to Richard or Philip 
Cantillon, was certainly by neither, nor was 
the ‘ Histoire de Stanislas, 1** roi de Pologne, 
par M. D. C.,’ Londres, 1741, 2 vols. 12mo, 
which Barbier ascribes to the same source. 
The latter work was written by J. G. de 
Chevriéres. 

(The late W. Stanley Jevons was the first to 
attempt to penetrate the mysteries connected 
with the history of this writer and his remark- 
able book, in the interesting article contributed 
to the Contemporary Review, January 1881, en- 
titled ‘Richard Cantillon and the Nationality 
of Political Economy ;’ biographies are given in 
the Biographie Universelle, 1836, t. lx., and 
Nouvelle Biographie Générale, 18455, t. viii.; the 
information supplied by Watt, McCulloch (Lite- 
rature of Political Economy), Allibone, Macleod 
(Dict. of Political Economy, 1863), and Coquelin 
et Guillaumin (Dict. de l'économie politique, 
1873), is very inaccurate ; for Cantillon’s murder 
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see the Country Journal or the Craftsman, 18 May 
1734, and 15 June 1734; Read’s Weekly Jour- 
nal, 1 June 1734; Gent. Mag. 1734 (iv. 273, 
702).] . Jer ade 


CANTON, JOHN (1718-1772), electri- 
cian, was born at Stroud on 31 July 1718. 
In his youth he manifested considerable 
aptitude for scientific studies. He was ap- 
prenticed to a broad-cloth weaver, and after- 
wards, in 1737, sent to London. Canton 
articled himself for five years to a school- 
master in Spital Square, London, with whom 
he subsequently entered into partnership. 
He appears to have contributed some new 
experiments for Priestley’s‘ Histories of Elec- 
trical and Optical Discoveries,’ and he soon 
became so celebrated that Dr. Thomson speaks 
of Canton as ‘one of the most successful ex- 
perimenters in the golden age of electricity.’ 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
on 22 March 1749, and was chosen a member 
of the council in 1751. 

Canton verified Dr. Franklin’s hypotheses 
as to the identity of lightning and electricity, 
and was the first Englishman to successfully 
repeat his experiments. He discovered that 
vitreous substances do not always afford 
positive electricity by friction, and that either 
lind, negative or positive, might be developed 
at will in the same glass tube. He was the 
first electrician to demonstrate that air is 
capable of receiving electricity by communi- 
cation. Ina paper read at the Royal Society 
on 6 Dec. 1753 he announced that the com- 
mon air of a room might be electrified to a 
considerable extent, so as not to part with 
its electricity for some time. With Canton 
originated also those remarkable experiments 
on induction which led Wilke and GEpinus 
to the method of charging a plate of air. 
His inquiries led Canton to various dis- 
coveries and inventions, such as his electro- 
scope and electrometer, and his amalgam of 
tin and mercury for increasing the action of 
the rubber of the electrical machine. 

On 17 Jan. 1750 Canton read a paper before 
the Royal Society with the title ‘Method of 
making Artificial Magnets without the use 
of Natural ones,’ which was published in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions,’ vol. xlvi. At 
the anniversary in 1751 the Copley medal 
was awarded to Canton by the Royal Society. 
In 1747, some years before he published his 
‘Method,’ Canton had turned his attention 
to the production of magnets by an arti- 
ficial manipulation, His son (William) 
informs us that the paper would have been 
communicated earlier to the Royal Society 
but for fear of injuring Dr. Gowin Knight, 
who made money by touching needles for 
compasses. In 1750 the Rev. J. Michell pub- 
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lished a ‘ Treatise on Artificial Magnets, in 
which he described several new processes for 
preparing them. He charged Canton with 
plagiarism. Priestley, a friend of Canton’s, 
writes to Mr, William Canton, 20 Aug. 1785, 
informing him that Mr. Michell gives Can- 
ton the merit of being the first to make 
powerful artificial magnets. In 1769 Canton 
communicated to the Royal Society some 
experiments which seemed to prove that 
the luminous appearance occasionally pre- 
sented by the sea arose from the presence of 
decomposing animal matter. Canton was 
the discoverer of that phosphorescent sub- 
stance usually known as Canton’s phos- 
phorus, prepared by mixing calcined oyster 
shells with a little sulphur, which after 
exposure to the sunshine is luminous in 
the dark. In 1762 he demonstrated before 
the council of the Royal Society, and at 
their cost, the compressibility of water, in 
opposition to the well-known experiment of 
the Florentine academicians. Some objec- 
tions having been made to their awarding 
him, in 1765, the Copley medal, Lord Morton 
on that occasion highly praised Canton, and 
hoped that ‘he would continue his ingenious 
researches to the advancement of natural 
knowledge.’ Canton contributed several 
articles to the‘ Ladies’ Diary’ in 1739-40, 
and to the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ between 
1739 and 1761. 
Canton died on 22 March 1772. 


[Priestley’s History of Electrical Discoveries; 
Weld’s History of the Royal Society, i. 509, ii. 
82, 510; Life (by Canton’s son) in Kippis’s 
Biog. Brit.; Noad’s Manual of Electricity; 
The Canton Papers, Athenzeum, 1849, pp. 5, 
162, 375; Aug. de la Rive’s Treatise on Electri- 
city. | Re =a, 


CANTRELL, HENRY (1685 ?-1773), 
miscellaneous writer, was born about 1685. 
Cantrell’s father was probably the Thomas 
Cantrell (1659-1700) who graduated M.A. at 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, in 1681. 
The elder Cantrell was a resident from 1673 
at Alstonfield, Staffordshire, and afterwards 
became master of the grammar school at 
Derby, dying in 1700. Cantrell’s mother 
afterwards married Anthony Blackwall 
(q. v.], his father’s successor in the Derby 
school, and there he was educated by his 
stepfather. 

Henry Cantrell took his degrees at Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge (B.A. 1704, 
M.A. 1710). In 1712 he procured the per- 
petual curacy of St. Alkmund’s, Derby, and 
when this benefice was created a vicarage, 
Cantrell was its first vicar, holding the 
living to his death. Before he came to St. 
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Alkmund’s the church was in a deplorable 
condition for want of maintenance, and 
service had not been performed for fifty 
years. Cantrell held strong views on the 
efficacy of episcopal baptism, and noted in his 
church register, that ‘dissenting ministers 
have no authority to baptize, and children 
sprinkled by ’em ought to be baptized after 
by an episcopal minister.’ In 1714 he wrote 
‘The Invalidity of the Lay-Baptism of Dis- 
senting Teachers proved from Scripture and 
Antiquity,’ Nottingham, 8vo, This was di- 
rected against an anonymous work entitled 
‘The Validity of Baptism administred by 
Dissenting Ministers, by a Presbyter of the 
Church of Christ [Ferdinand Shaw, inde- 
pendent minister of Derby], Nottingham, 
8vo. There were numerous books and pam- 
phlets taking opposite sides of the question 
about this time. His next work was ‘The 
Royal Martyr, a True Christian ; or, a Con- 
futation of the late Assertion, viz. that King 
Charles I had only the Lay-Baptism of a 
Presbyterian Teacher,’ London, 1716, 8vo. 
In this treatise he gives an interesting 
account of Charles I’s baptism from the 
Heralds’ office in Edinburgh. 

Hutton says ‘Cantrell drunk the Pre- 
tender’s health on his knees’ on the famous 
march to Derby in 1745. In 1760 he com- 
municated several interesting particulars of 
Derby and St. Alkmund’s Church to Dr. 
Pegge. These are now in Pegge’s collec- 
tions at Heralds’ College. He died in 1773. 
William Cantrell, rector of St. Michael’s, 
Stamford, and afterwards rector of Norman- 
ton (1716-1787), was hiseldest son. Another 
son, Henry, and a daughter, Constance, died 
young. 

Nichols says ‘his widow became second 
wife of Anthony Blackwall, his successor 
in the Derby grammar school,’ but this 
was clearly his mother. Blackwall died in 
1730. 

{Lysons’s Derbyshire, pp. 114, 121, 176; 
Nichols’s Leicestershire, iii. 737; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd. i. 119, 183; Nichols’s Illust. viii. 441; 
Hutton’s Birmingham, p. 117; Reliquary, 1870, 
p- 113; Cantrell’s Royal Martyr, preface, pp. 
XxV —Vi.] J. W.-G. 

CANTWELL, ANDREW (d. 1764), 
medical writer, was born in Tipperary, and 
studied medicine in Montpellier, where he 
graduated in 1729. Having failed in his en- 
deavours in 1732 to secure the succession to 
the chair of medicine at Montpellier which 
had been left vacant by the migration to 
Paris of Jean Astruc, the eminent doctor of 
medicine and critic of the Mosaic cosmo- 
gony, Cantwell also settled in Paris in 1733. 
After going through a further lengthened 
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course of study there, he graduated M.D. 
of Paris in 1742. In 1750 he was ap- 
ointed at Paris professor of surgery in the 
Latin language, in 1760 he became professor 
of the same subject in French, and in 1762 
professor of pharmacy. He was one of the 
bitterest and most persistent opponents of 
inoculation against small-pox, which was 
widely adopted in Western Europe during 
the eighteenth century, and in the face of 
the censure of many clergymen and of many 
members of the medical profession became 
established in England. To that country 
Cantwell accordingly paid a lengthened 
visit in order to study the practice and its 
results. Cantwell gave his views to the 
world in a ‘Dissertation on Inoculation,’ 
Paris, 1755, and an ‘ Account of Small-pox,’ 
Paris, 1758. He was also author of nume- 
rous Latin dissertations on medicine, be- 
sides publishing other medical treatises, and 
several translations of English books. 

He issued in Paris in 1746 a French ver- 
sion of Sir Hans Sloane’s medical publica- 
tion: ‘An Account of a Medicine for Sore- 
ness, Weakness, and other Distempers of 
the Eyes,’ which eame out in London the 
year before. Full lists of Cantwell’s works 
are given in Eloy (see below) and ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale,’ Paris, viii. 1855. He 
was a fellow of the Royal Society of London, 
and contributions of his are to be found in 
the ‘Philosophical Transactions, vols. xl. xli. 
xlii. He died at Paris 11 July 1764. 


[Eloy’s Dict. Historique de la Médecine, Mons, 
1778, 1.529; Dict Eneyclopédique des Sciences 
Médicales, xii. 1871. ] Gaui: 


CANUTE or CN UT (994 ?-1035), called 
the Great, and by Scandinavian writers the 
Mighty and the Old, king of the English, 
Danes, and Norwegians, was the elder son 
of Sweyn, king of Denmark, by Sigrid, 
widow of Ericthe Victorious, king of Sweden 
(Apam Brem. ii. 87). In his charters his 
name is written Cnut, and sometimes Knué, 
in Norsk it is Cntitr, and in Latin correctly 
Cnuto. The name is one peculiar to the 
Danish royal family. The form Canutus is 
a corruption; it is, however, as old as the 
canonisation of the later king of that name 
by Paschal IT about 1100 (Aitnoru, Vita 
S. Kanuti, ap. Laneesek, Scrip. Rer. Dan. 
iii, 340, 382; Freeman, Norman Conquest, 
i, 442). While, then, Canute is certainly an 
incorrect form, it has obtained such sanction 
as wide and long use can give. Sweyn had 
apostatised, but some time after the birth of 
Cnut he again became a christian, and was 
rebaptised. As a boy, then, Cnut must have 
been a pagan, but he seems to have received 
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baptism before 1013, and possibly before 
1000, the date of the battle of Swold, won 
by Sweyn, as it seems, after his conversion, 
and by his allies, the Swedes. At his baptism 
Cnut received the name of Lambert (comp. 
Chron. Erict, LANGEBEK, i. 158; ADAM 
Brem. ii. 87, 38, 49, and Schol. 38). He 
is said to have urged his father to invade 
England in 1013 (Enc. Emma, i. 3); he 
sailed with him, and must therefore have 
landed at Sandwich, and thence gone round 
to Gainsborough, where Sweyn received the 
submission of Earl Uhtred of Northumbria, 
and of all the Danish part of the kingdom. 
Crossing Watling Street intothe purely Eng- 
lish districts, the host advanced to London, 
ravaging all the country. Being repulsed 
from London, the Danes marched westwards, 
and all Wessex submitted to Sweyn, who 
was now acknowledged as ‘full king’ (4.-S, 
Chron. 1013). London gave hostages to 
him, and Aithelred fled to Normandy. Thus 
Cuut’sconquest only completed and confirmed 
the work of his father (Norman Conquest, i. 
399). According to one writer, Sweyn, be- 
lieving his end to be near, talked much with 
his son concerning the art of government and 
the christian religion (Enc. Emme, i. 5). 
His death, however, was unexpected, and the 
gifts Cnut afterwards made to the monas- 
tery of Bury seem to show that he shared the 
general belief that it was due to the vengeance 
of St. Eadmund. Sweyn died on the road 
from Gainsborough to Bury on 3 Feb. 1014. 
His son Harold succeeded him in Denmark, 
and the Danish fleet chose Cnut to be king 
of England, The ‘witan,’ however, sent after 
Aithelred, and declared every Danish king 
an outlaw. Aithelred returned to England 
during Lent. Meanwhile Cnut remained at 
Gainsborough until Easter (17 April), evi- 
dently gathering together as large a force as 
he could, in order to crush the newly awa- 
kened energy of the English. Following his 
father’s example, he now made an agreement 
with the people of Lindesey that they should 
supply him with horses, an indispensable 
step towards inland conquest, and then join 
his army in ravaging the country. Before he 
could set out Authelred marched into Linde- 
sey at the head of a great host, and forced 
Cnut and his Danes to flee. They sailed to 
Sandwich, and there Cnut cut off the hands, 
ears, and noses of the hostages his father 
had taken, and put them ashore. He then 
returned to Denmark. 

Meanwhile the Norwegians shook off the 
Danish yoke. Olaf Haroldsson (the saint), 
a Norwegian sea-king, had carried Aithelred 
from Normandy to England in hisships. Fore- 
seeing that the English war would call for all 
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Cnut’sstrength,and knowing that the bravest 
Danes were with him, and among them Eric, 
the earl of Norway, he landed in that country, 
and by the spring of 1015 obtained the crown 
(Corpus Poeticum Boreale, \i. 116, 127, 153). 
According to a strange story, Cnut, on land- 
ing in Denmark, asked his brother Harold to 
divide his kingdom with him, Harold re- 
fused, and Cnut let the matter drop for the 
time (Enc. Emme, ii.2). In another account 
the Danes are said to have deposed Harold 
on account of his slothful and unwarlike cha- 
racter, and to have chosen his brother king 
in his stead, but, subsequently becoming im- 
patient at Cnut’s long absence, to have again 
chosen Harold, who reigned until his death 
(Chron. Erici, Lane. i. 158). It seems pro- 
bable that Cnut, on his return at the head of 
a powerful fleet devoted to his service, became 
at least virtual sovereign of the country; that 
some time later (during Cnut’s second absence 
in England, 1015-19) Harold regained the 
authority he had lost while his abler brother 
was in the country, and that Harold died 
before Cnut returned to Denmark from his 
second visit to England. 

Having thus lost England, Cuut is said to 
have prepared himself for its reconquest by 
two successful campaigns against the Slavs 
dwelling on the south coast of the Baltic in 
Sclavia and Sembia. The two brothers are 
also represented as acting together. They 
went to Poland and brought back with them 
their mother, who was the daughter of Mie- 
ceslas, the last duke, and on their return they 
received the body of their father Sweyn, which 
was sent over from England by an English 
lady, and buried it with great pomp at Roskild 
(Enc. Emme, i. 3). 

Cnut eagerly set himself to raise a suffi- 
cient force for a fresh invasion of England, 
and with the help of his half-brother, Olaf of 
Sweden, he equipped a splendid fleet (ADAM 
Brem. ii. 50). A promise from Earl Thurkill 
that he would join him with his ships, whether 
delivered in person or not, decided the date 
of his departure. He sailed from Denmark 
in 1015, perhaps accompanied by his brother 
Harold and by the earl (THIETMAR, vil. 28), 
though Harold’s presence may at least be 
doubted (Enc. Emma, ii. 4); while the state- 
ment that Thurkill went with the fleet de- 
pends on his identity with a Thurgut spoken 
of by Thietmar. Cnut landed at Sandwich. 
Thence he sailed round the coast to the mouth 
of the Frome, and harried Dorset (the sack of 
the monastery of Cerne is specially recorded, 
Mon. ii. 625) and Wiltshire and Somerset. 
He met with no opposition. Aithelred lay sick 
at Corsham, and the etheling Kadmund and 
Earl Eadric were at enmity with each other. 
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Eadric joined Onut, bringing forty ships with 
him, and by Christmas Wiceaes submitted 
to the Danish king and supplied him with 
horses. Early in 1016 Cnut crossed the 
Thames at Crick!ade and ravaged Warwick- 
shire; thence he passed over to Bedfordshire, 
and then led his host by Stamford and Not- 
tingham to York (.4.-8. Chron. 1016; OTHERE, 
Corp. Poet. Bor.ii.176). There Uhtred and 
all Northumbria submitted to him. Never- 
theless he treacherously allowed Uhtred to 
be slain by his private enemies, and gave his 
earldom to Eric, who had married his sister 
Kstrith (Simzon, ap. Twyspen, col. 81). At 
York he stayed some time to gather his forces. 
Adthelred was now dead, and on hearing of 
his death Cnut appears to have sailed to 
Southampton, and to have held a meeting 
of the witan there, at which he was chosen 
king, and the great men present at it re- 
nounced the sons of Aithelred, and swore to 
obey him (Fior. Wie. i. 173; Norman Con- 
quest, i. 418). The silence of the chronicles, 
however, throws some doubt on this story. 
Meanwhile the Londoners made Aithelred’s 
son, Kadmund, king in hisstead. On7 May 
Cnut laid siege to London. The invading fleet 
is said to have consisted of 340 ships, each con- 
taining eighty men (THIETMAR), and as the 
river was defended by London Bridge, Cnut 
made a canal along the south side of it, and so 
drew his shipsto the west of the bridge (4.-S. 
Chron.; FLorencn, i. 173; Lithsmen’s Song, 
Corp. Poet. Bor. ii. 108). Eadmund left the 
city to gather a force in Wessex, and it was 
perhaps now that Emma, Aithelred’s widow, 
in order to give her stepson time to come to 
the relief of the city, entered into negotia- 
tions with Cnut, and that he was thus for the 
first time brought into communication with 
her (THIETMAR). Cnut was forced to march 
westwards with part of his army to meet 
Eadmund, and after two engagements the 
Danes broke up the siege; it was again formed 
and again broken up, and Onut, foiled in 
his attempt to take London, seems to have 
made the Medway the headquarters of his 
fleet, and to have thence sent out expeditions 
to plunder. A vigorous attack was made on 
his army in Kent by the English under Ead- 
mund, who drove him and his men into Shep- 
pey with great loss. The total failure of his 
expedition now seemed certain, but the Eng- 
lish king was hindered from following up his 
success, and the Danes were thus enabled to 
leave their place of refuge. The struggle, the 
details of which must be reserved for the life 
of Eadmund, ended in the battle of Assandun, 
a spot which may be identified by the hill of 
Ashington in Essex. There Cnut met an 
army gathered from every part of England. 
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After a stubborn battle lasting throughout 
the day, and even by moonlight, the English 
gave way; the retreat soon became a rout, 
and ‘all the flower of the English race was 
there destroyed’ (.4.-S. Chron.) 

Cnut followed the English king into Glou- 
cestershire. Great as his victory was, he 
knew that Eadmund might once more gather 
strength, and he therefore consented to make 
terms with him. The two kings met on the 
isle of Olney in the Severn, near Deerhurst. 
Henry of Huntingdon’s story of a combat 
between them, and that told by William of 
Malmesbury of a challenge sent by Hadmund 
and refused by Cnut, may both be set aside 
as mythical. At Olney the land was divided. 
Cnut took the northern part ; Wessex re- 
mained to Eadmund (7.) This seems all 
that can be said with absolute certainty about 
the agreement. By supplying a defective 
passage in Florence from Roger of Wendover, 
it appears that Eadmund’s share also included 
East Anglia and Essex with London, and that 
he kept the crown of the kingdom, Cnut being 
an under-king (F tor. Wia.1.178; Rog. WEND. 
i. 459). On the other hand, Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon (756), though he is probably wrong, 
assigns London and the headship of the king- 
dom to Cnut. The Londoners ‘bought peace’ 
of the Danes, and the fleet took up winter 
quarters there (4.-S. Chron. ; Lithsmen’s Song, 
Corp. Poet. Bor. ii. 108). EKadmund was slain 
30 Nov. There is no trustworthy evidence 
that Cnut had any hand in this opportune 
event. No English writer accuses him of it, 
and the story in the ‘ Knytlinga Saga’ that 
he employed Eadric to slay him is unworthy 
of belief. Saxo (193) speaks of the belief 
that he was put to death by Cnut’s order, 
without accepting the story. Hatey of Hunt- 
ingdon gives a detailed account of the mur- 
der of the king by Earl Eadric; he there makes 
Eadric boast of his deed to Cnut, who there- 
upon has him slain, even as David did by him 
who declared that he had put Saul to death. 
There seems no reason for doubting that the 
king met a violent death; that he was slain 
by Eadric is certainly probable, and while 
there is nothing to prove that Cnut instigated 
the murder, it was done in his interest by 
men who believed that they had good cause 
to expect that he would reward them for 
it. On the death of Eadmund, Cnut imme- 
diately called the witan to London, and, when 
the assembly had met, bade those who were 
present at the conference at Olney declare 
what had been settled there about the suc- 
cession. They answered that Eadmund nad 
assigned no part of his kingdom to his bro- 
thers; but Florence (i. 179) says that their 
testimony was false, Cnut was then formally 
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chosen king, and he received the oaths of the 
witan; and when perhaps a fuller assembly 
had been gathered, his kingship was generally 
acknowledged. The great men and the people 
swore to obey him, and he made oath to them 
in return (25. 180). 

Cnut was about twenty-two when he as- 
cended the throne in the first days of 1017. 
In spite of the formal election and oaths 
which accompanied his accession, he had 
really won the kingdom by the sword, and in 
order to render his position secure he indulged 
his naturally stern and revengeful temper by 
putting several of the most powerful English- 
men to death. Among these were Eadric, 
by whose treasons against his natural lord he 
had often profited, and Aithelweard, the son 
of AXthelmer, the patron of Atlfric the Gram- 
marian [q. v.] An etheling named Eadwig 
was banished and afterwards slain by his or- 
ders, and with him, too, was banished another 
Eadwig, called the ‘ceorls’ king.’ It is gene- 
rally asserted on the authority of Florence of 
Worcester that the sons of Hadmund were sent 
to Olaf of Sweden that he might slay them, 
but that they were saved from death and sent 
into Hungary. There is, however, good reason 
for believing that for ‘ad regem Suuavorum ’ 
should be read ‘ad regem Sclavorum,’ that 
Cnut sent the children to his brother-in-law 
Boleslas, and that Mieceslas, his nephew, sent 
them safely to Russia (Strensrrup, Nor- 
mannerne, ii. 305). Thetwosons of Atthel- 
red were with their mother at the court of 
Richard, duke of the Normans, who might 
have been disposed to take up his sister’s 
cause. COnut, however, avoided this danger 
by his marriage with her. Emma, or, as the 
English called her, Ailfgifu, whom Atthelred 
married ‘ before August’ in 1002, must have 
been about ten years older than her new hus- 
band. Nevertheless, the marriage need not 
have been one of mere policy, for she was re- 
markably beautiful. Cnut was already the 
lover of another A‘lfgifu, sometime, it is said, 
the mistress of Olaf of Norway [see ASLFeIFU 
of Northampton]. By her he had two sons, 
Herold and Sweyn. Emma, therefore, before 
she accepted his offer, stipulated that, should 
she bear the king a son, no other woman’s son 
should succeed to the kingdom, and to this 
Cnut agreed (Enc. Emma, ii. 16). 

In 1018 Cnut levied a heavy danegeld of 
72,000 pounds, besides 15,000 which he took 
from London alone. With this money he 
paid offhis Danish forces and sent them away, 
keeping only forty ships with their crews, who 
formed the nucleus of his body of ‘ hus-carls.’ 
And in the same year he held a gemot at Ox- 
ford, where Danes and English joined to- 
gether in the ohservance of ‘ Eadgar’s law.’ 
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The phrase denotes a renewal of the good go- 
vernment under which men had lived in the 
reign of Eadgar, when both races dwelt to- 
gether on terms of perfect equality, each being 
judged by its own law, though indeed the 
difference between the systems was scarcely 
more than one of name. From this time 
Cnut appears in England as a wise and just 
ruler. He reigned as a native king, and 
though he was lord of vast dominions he ever 
treated England as the chief of all. He con- 
stantly visited his other kingdoms, but he 
made his home here, and while he ruled else- 
where by viceroys he made this country the 
seat of his government, so that in his reign 
England was, as it were, the head of a north- 
ern empire (ADAM BReEM. ii. 63). Yet even 
here he adopted something of an imperial 
system of government; for, following out the 
policy already pursued by Eadgar, he divided 
the kingdom into fourearldoms, and entrusted 
the administration of each part to a single 
earl, just as each of the four divisions of 
the German land and race was under its 
own duke (Srusss, Const. Hist. 1.202, where 
the feudal tendency of this arrangement is 
marked). The highest offices in church and 
state were open to Hnglishmen. Avthelnoth 
was archbishop of Canterbury, Godwine earl 
of Wessex. During his later years, indeed, 
when he saw fit to banish certain Danish earls 
from England, he filled their places with 
Englishmen, and so ‘ Danish names gradually 
disappear from the charters and are succeeded 
by English names’ (Norman Conquest, i.476). 

Having set in order his new kingdom, 
Cnut visited Denmark in 1019, using for 
his voyage the forty ships he had retained. 
He took with him Englishmen as well as 
Danes, and Godwine is said to have gained 
his favour by doing him good service in a 
war he made during this visit against the 
Wends (Hun. Hunt. 757). On his return 
to England in 1020 he was present at the 
consecration of the church at Assandun that 
he and Earl Thurkill had built to commemo- 
rate the victory over Eadmund. The chro- 
nicler notes that the building was ‘of stone 
and lime, for in that well-wooded district 
timber would have been the natural and less 
costly material to use. Wulfstan, arch- 
bishop of York (the see of Canterbury was 
vacant), and many bishops were there, and 
the ceremony was one of national impor- 
tance. The foundation must have been 
small, for the church was served by a single 
secular priest. Cnut was a liberal ecclesi- 
astical benefactor, generally favouring the 
monks rather than the secular clergy. He 
rebuilt the church of St. Eadmund at Bury, 
evidently as an atonement for the wrong his 
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father had done the saint, turned out the 
secular clerks, and filled their places with a 
colony of monks brought from the monas- 
tery of Hulm in Norfolk (W111. Mam. Gesta 
Reg. ii. 181, Gesta Pontiff. 151; Monasticon, 
ili. 185, 187). The solemn translation of the 
body of Archbishop Atlfheah from St. Paul’s 
to the metropolitan church in 1023 doubt- 
less had a political as well as a religious 
significance. The English saw that the days 
of plunder by the heathen-men were over 
for ever, and that the Danish king delighted 
to honour the martyr whose death made him 
a national hero. Another of his acts of de- 
votion has been held to cast a suspicion 
upon him, for in 1032 he visited Glaston- 
bury, and after praying before the tomb of 
his rival Eadmund offered on it a pall worked 
with the various hues of the peacock. He also 
gave acharter tothe monastery (WILL. Maun. 
u. 184, 185). He appears as a benefactor at 
Canterbury, Winchester, Ely, Ramsey, and 
elsewhere. He held English churchmen in 
high esteem. He admitted Lyfing, abbot of 
Tavistock, and afterwards (1027) bishop of 
Crediton, to intimate friendship, and took 
him with him on his journeys to Denmark 
and Rome (Wit. Mau. G'esta Pontiff. 200). 
Archbishop Atthelnoth evidently had con- 
siderable influence over him. He took many 
clergy from England to Denmark, and ap- 
pointed some of them to bishoprics there. One 
or more of these bishops were consecrated by 
the English metropolitan. This brought the 
king into communication with Unwan, arch- 
bishop of Hamburg. Unwan seized Ger- 
brand, who had been consecrated to the see 
of Roskild by Aithelnoth in 1022, and made 
him profess obedience to him, and wrote to 
Cnut to complain of this infringement of 
the rights of his see. Onut was glad to 
oblige the powerful metropolitan of the 
north, and took care that all such matters 
should be arranged as he wished for the 
future. Whatever headship England had 
among the dominions of the Danish king, it 
was not to give the church of Canterbury 
metropolitan rights over them (ADAM Brem. 
ii.58). Cnut’s munificence extended to foe 
churches, and by the advice of Aithelnoth he 
greatly helped the building of the cathedral 
of Chartres. His devout liberality took men 
by surprise. Both he and his father Sweyn 
seem to have been looked on as heathens by 
Christendom at large until Cnut exhibited 
himself as the most zealous of christian kings. 
The affairs of the north were little known, and 
Cnut, in spite of his baptism, gave men little 
cause to deem him a christian until after his 
accession. A contemporary writer, Ademar 
of Chabannes, states that he was converted 
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after he came to the throne (Recueil, x. 156), 
and Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, writing 
in 1020 or 1021 to thank him for the gifts 
he had made to his church, implies that up 
to that time he had believed that he was a 
pagan (2. 466). In a legend of St. Eadgyth, 
told by William of Malmesbury, Cnut is re- 
presented as led by his heathen prejudices 
to despise the English saints. He especially 
mocked at the sanctity of Hadgyth as the 
daughter of Eadgar, whom he pronounced a 
lustful tyrant. A’thelnoth rebuked him, and 
the saint herself rose up to convince him of 
his sin (WiLL. Mam. Gesta Pontiff. 190). 
The story is foolish enough, but taken in con- 
nection with the assertions that Cnut acted 
by the advice of Aithelnoth in sending gifts 
to Chartres, and that the archbishop accom- 
panied him on his visit to Glastonbury, it 
perhaps suggests that /Xthelnoth was the 
means of turning the king from a mere 
nominal christianity, such as he professed 
when he mutilated the hostages in 1018, to 
a zeal for the faith and a life not wholly 
unworthy of it. The belief of Fulbert and 
Ademar as to the king’s heathenism was of | 
course connected with the fact that ‘ pagani’ 
was the recognised description of the Danes. 

Under the year 1022 it is said in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle that Cnut ‘went out 
with his ships to Wiht,’ and the next year he 
is described as returning to England. These 
entries have been satisfactorily explained as 
referring to an expedition to Wihtland in 
Esthonia (Sreensrrup, Normannerne, iii. 
323). Earl Thurkill was outlawed from 
England in 1021. Nevertheless, before Cnut 
left Denmark to return hither after this ex- 
pedition, he appointed the earl ruler of Den- 
mark on behalf of one of his sons. This son 
was probably Sweyn, the son of Ailfgifu of 
Northampton. The king brought Thurkill’s 
son back with him as a hostage for his father’s 

ood behaviour. About this time he banished 

arl Eric from England, and a few years 
later his own nephew Hakon, giving their 
English earldoms to Englishmen. 

Cnut’s pilgrimage to Rome, assigned in 
the Chronicle to 1031, took place in 1026-7, 
for he assisted at the coronation of the em- 
peror Conrad on 26 March 1027 (Wrpo, ec. 
16; Steuvat, Corp. Poet. Bor. ii. 186). On 
his way he gave rich gifts to the various mo- 
nasteries to which he came. At St. Omer 
the writer of the ‘Encomium Emm’ saw 
him and marvelled at his devotion and mu- 
nificence. He sent to England an account 
of his visit to Rome in a letter addressed to 
the archbishops, bishops, and all the English 
gentle and simple. He tells his people how 
his pilgrimage, vowed some time before, had i 
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been put off by press of business, and how 
glad he was that he had at last seen all the 
holy places at Rome; he describes how 
honourably he had been received by the pope 
and the emperor, and says that he had ob- 
tained promises from the emperor and from 
Rudolf of Burgundy that merchants and pil- 
grims of England and Denmark should not 


be oppressed on their way to Rome, and 
from the pope that some abatement should 


be made in the large sums demanded from 


his archbishops in return for the pall, and 


that he had made a vow to reign well and 
amend whatever he had done amiss as a ruler 
(Fior. Wia. i. 186; Writn. Mam. ii. 183). 
The whole letter shows his warm-hearted- 
ness and his confidence in the sympathy of 
his people. While, however, there is much 
that is noble in it, there is something also of 
the simplicity of the backward civilisation 
of Scandinavia. By a treaty arranged by 
Archbishop Unwan, Cnut’s daughter Gun- 
hild was betrothed to the emperor’s son 
Henry, and Conrad gave the Danish king 
the march of Sleswic and accepted the Eider 
as the boundary between Denmark and Ger- 
many (ApAM Brem. ii. 54). 

When Cuut was firmly established on the 
English throne, he sent messengers to Olaf 
Haroldsson, demanding that he should hold 
Norway as his earl and pay himtribute. On 
Olaf’s refusal he set about creating a party 
for himself in Norway, and spent money 
freely in bribing the Norwegians to be faith- 
less to their king (Steuvat, 4). Olaf sought 
to strengthen himself by forming an alliance 
withthe king of Sweden. About 1026itseems 
that another danger also was threatening Cnut 
in the north, for Ulf, the husband of his sister 
Estrith, is said to have tried to make one of 
hissons king of Denmark in his place. Besides 
the discontent that Cnut’s absence from his 
paternal kingdom would naturally occasion, 
it is probable that his active christianity 
was unacceptable to some part of his Danish 
subjects (Ann. Hildesheim. 1035). He went 
over to Denmark probably in 1026, and ULf 
is said to have submitted to him. He then 
sailed to meet the allied fleets of Norway 
and Sweden, which were ravaging Scania. 
After a fierce engagement in the Helgariver 
the Danes were worsted (4.-S. Chron. 1025; 
Saxo, 195; Ann. Isl. an. 1027; according to 
Othere’s song they stopped the foray, Corp. 
Poet. Bor. ii. 156). After the battle, in 
which many Englishmen are said to have 
fallen, Cnut, as the story goes, picked a 
quarrel with Ulf and had him assassinated 
in St. Lucius Church at Roskild (Larne, 
Heimskringla, ii. c. 163). That he caused 
Ulf to be put to death there is no reagon to 
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doubt, and while there is no evidence that 
he acted unjustly, the killing in the church 
is perhaps almost too startling to be a mere 
invention, and if it took place it would of 
course have been an outrage on the feelings of 
the age. Cnut continued to intrigue with 
the subjects of Olaf, and he did so with such 
good efiect that, when in 1028 he again sailed 
to Norway, Olaf was forced to flee. In 1030 
Olaf made an attempt to regain his throne, 
but he was defeated and slain by Cnut’s 
party at Stikelstead. By his death Cnut 
gained secure possession of Norway. Besides 
his three kingdoms of England, Denmark, 
and Norway, he reigned over certain Slavic 
eoples on the coast of the Baltic, whose 
ands are described as Sclavia and Sembia 
(Saxo, 196, note, 212). On the authority of 
Florence of Worcester he is said to have de- 
scribed himself in the Roman letter as ‘king 
of part of the Swedes.’ He certainly was 
never in any sense king of the Swedes, and 
the passage has been satisfactorily explained 
by the suggestion that there has been a con- 
fusion between ‘scl’ and ‘su,’ and that it 
refers to his Slavic subjects (STEENSTRUP, 
Normannerne, iii. 327-30). His dominions 
are constantly spoken of as an empire, and 
now inimperial fashion hecommitted Norway 
to his son Sweyn, whom he sent thither in 
1030 under the charge of his mother and 
Harl Hakon. Harthacnut, the son of Emma, 
also was made ruler of Denmark. 
The defeat of the Northumbrians by the 
Scots at Carham in 1018 only concerns the 
ersonal history of Cnut in so far as it led 
im in after years to force the Scottish king 
to acknowledge his superiority. Although 
the submission of Malcolm was of the same 
vague character as earlier instances of ‘com- 
mendation,’ the relationship thus established 
served to confirm the Scottish claim to Lo- 
thian, and the addition of this purely English 
land to the Scottish crown was the beginning 
of a momentous change in the character of 
the monarchy. Cnut seems to have actually 
entered Scotland before Malcolm’s submis- 
sion, and this display of his strength induced 
two under-kings, Maelbeth and Jehmarc, 
dwelling ‘north of Fife,’ to submit them- 
selves to him in like manner. These events 
are placed in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
under 1031, but they certainly happened 
before Olaf’s flight in 1028 (Stenvat, Corp. 
Poet. Bor, ii. 138, 184). The description of 
Cnut as king of the Irish and the Islanders 
(Hebrideans) given by a contemporary poet 
(OrHERE, Corp. Poet. Bor. ii. 152, 157) and 
the coins minted with his name at Dublin go 
far to prove that the Ostmen looked on him 
as their head. With the Welsh Cnut does 
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not seem to have been brought into any per- 
sonal connection. From the contradictory 
notices of his relations with the Norman 
duchy it seems that after he had put Ulf to 
death he gave his sister Estrith, the earl’s 
widow, in marriage to Duke Robert, who 
hated her and put her away; that Robert de- 
manded that the zthelings should be allowed 
to return, and that restoration should be made 
to them; and that on Cnut’s refusal the duke 
fitted out a fleet for the invasion of England, 
but that many of his ships were wrecked off 
Jersey, and so the expedition was abandoned 
(RupotF Guaser, iv. 6; Saxo, 193;- Pet, 
Oat, ap. Lane. ii. 205; Wii. oF Jumikass, 
vi. 10; Witt. Mam. 1i. 180, who says that 
some remains of the shattered fleet were to 
be seen at Rouen in his day; Norman Con- 
quest, i. 520-8). It was probably in order 
to strengthen himself against any possible 
attacks from Normandy that Cnut made 
alliance with William v, duke of Aquitaine 
and count of Poitou (ADEMaR, 149), 

Cnut’s table of laws, ‘decreed with the 
consent of the witan ’ at some uncertain date, 
contains no absolutely new principles or cus- 
toms. It is divided into ecclesiastical and 
civil laws. The command with which it 
opens, that men ‘should ever love and wor- 
ship one God and love King Cnut with right 
truthfulness,’ breathes the spirit of the king’s 
Salsa and puts forward the religious 

uty of loyalty, still a somewhat new idea in 
our constitution; this is further illustrated 
by the comparison between breaches of the 

eace in a church and in the king’s house. 

undays are to be strictly observed. The 
payment of tithes and of other ecclesiastical 
dues is enforced, and all men are bidden to 
live in chastity, a command which leads one 
to suppose that the king had then separated 
from Alfgifu of Northampton. The civil 
laws are for the most part re-enactments, 
and in some cases developments, of the legis- 
lation of earlier kings, and especially of 
Eadgar, and may be looked on as the expla- 
nation of the agreement in ‘ Hadgar’s law’ 
made by the men of both races at the Oxford 
assembly, Among the most noteworthy pro- 
visions are the list given of cases which the 
king reserved for his own court, the later pleas 
of the crown, and the few, virtually nominal, 
differences recognised between Danish and 
English customs, such as the fine paid by the 
Englishman under the name of ‘ wite’ and 
by the Dane under that of ‘lah-slite’(THoRPE, 
Ancient Laws, 152). The forest constitu- 
tions which bear Cnut’s name are, at least as 
they have come down to us, a later compila- 
tion, All that is known for certain about 
his legislation on this matter is contained in 
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his laws, cap. 81: ‘And I will that every 
man be entitled to his hunting in wood and 
in field on his own possessions ; and let every 
one forego my hunting. Beware where I 
will have it untrespassed on under penalty 
of full wite.’ The payment of heriots en- 
forced by caps. 71, 72, and said to have 
been introduced by Cnut, has been shown to 
have been exacted before his time, and the 
‘presentment of Englishry,’ attributed to 
him by the so-called ‘ Laws of Eadward the 
Confessor,’ belongs to the Norman period 
(Const. Hist. i. 196, 200, 206). The crews of 
the forty Danish ships retained by Cnut 
became the origin of the permanent band of 
royal guards, named ‘ hus-carls,’ which was 
kept up until the Conquest. 
said by Saxo (196) to have consisted of as 
many as 6,000 men, but this is probably an 
exaggeration. Cnut drew up regulations 
for its discipline, which are described by 
Saxo and are given in detail by Sweyn Ag- 

eson (Leges Castrensium, Lane. i. 189; 
REST The hus-carls have been fre- 

uently compared with the comitatus; their 
distinctly stipendiary character, however, 
seems to make the comparison invalid (caps. 
6,7). While some of the regulations have 
a suspiciously modern tone (e.g. cap. 14), 
there is no reason to doubt that they sub- 
stantially represent the king’s work. The 
force received many foreign recruits, and 
among them the famous Wendish prince Go- 
descale, who stayed with Cnut until the king’s 
death. Godescale is said to have married 
Siritha, the daughter of Sweyn, the son of 
Estrith, Cnut’s sister (Saxo, 208, 230). She 
is called Cnut’s daughter by Helmold (Chron. 
Slav. c. 19, comp. also Chron. Slav. c.18, 14, 
ap. LanpenBROG, Rerum Germ. Scriptores), 
and simply the daughter of the king of the 
Danes by Adam of Bremen (iii, 18). Al- 
though Siritha must have been a young 
wife for Godescale if she was Cnut’s great 
niece, Saxo is probably right. She certainly 
was not the daughter either of Emma or of 
/Elfgifu of Northampton. The assertion 
(Norman Conquest, i. 649) that she is called 
‘Demmyn’ arises from a misreading of the 
‘Chronicon Slavorum’in Landenbrog’s‘Serip- 
tores’ quoted above. Cnut’s reign gave Eng- 
land eighteen years of peace ; it was a period 
of law and order, during which national life 
was born again after it had been crushed by 
the disasters and jealousies of the reign of 
fMthelred and by the terrible slaughter of 
Assandun. The distinctly English character 
of Cnut’s reign isclosely connected with the 
rise of Godwine. After his good service in 
the Wendish war, the king gave him to wife 
Gytha, the sister of Ulf, his brother-in-law. 
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During the whole reign he held the highest 
place in the king’s favour, he was the foremost 
man in his court, and his ald sate ee to the 
West-Saxon earldom made him second only 
to the king (Vita Ead. 392-3). 

Cnut’s character is represented in dark 
colours in the ‘ Northern Kings’ Lives.’ In 
one important case, his alleged unfair dealings 
with his Norwegian supporter, Calf Arnason, 
the editors of the ‘ Corpus Poeticum Boreale’ 
have shown that the compiler of the lives has 
wronged him. That he was the enemy of 
St. Olaf is sufficient reason for the unfavour- 
able light in which he is represented by 
northern writers. From the more trustworthy 
songs of his contemporaries comes a picture 
of the king as a mighty ruler, wise, politic, 
and crafty, a lover of minstrelsy and a patron 
of poets. They exhibit a man endowed with 
a remarkable power of judging the characters 
of others, and of using them to forward his 
own interests. His craftinessis abundantly 
proved by his intrigues in Norway, and the 
natural cruelty and violence of his temper 
surely need no special proofs. Only indeed 
as the natural bent of his disposition is ap- 
prehended can the extraordinary restraint 
that he put on himself be duly appreciated. 
Asa bountiful patron of the church his praises 
are loudly proclaimed by our chroniclers, and 
even if they had been silent his laws and the 
general character of his reign as an English 
king would tell the same story. Of the two 
most famous stories told of him, the rebuke 
that he is said to have given to the flattery 
of his courtiers is preserved by Henry of 
Huntingdon (758), who adds that thence- 
forward he would never wear his crown, but 
hung it on the head of the crucified Lord. 
The other tale, which represents him going 
in his barge to keep the feast of the Purifica- 
tion with the monks of Ely, and bidding his 
men listen to chanting which as he came 
near was heard rising from the church, is 
from the Ely historian (Gatx, iii. 441), who 
gives the words of the song Cnut is said to 
have made at the time :— 


Merie sungen Se muneches binnen Ely, 
Da Cnut ching reu Ser by; 

Rowe’ cnichtes noer Sa land, 

And here we bes muneches seng, 


The story is in strict accord with his love of 
minstrelsy as well as with his ecclesiastical 
feelings. An incident recorded by the same 
monastic historian, who tells how Cnut largely 
rewarded astout peasant who walked over the 
ice to find out whether it would bear the 
king’s sledge, is in keeping with the gifts 
he gave to the bards who sang his praises 
(Corpus Poet. Bor, ii. 158). Another story 
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represents him as the first to break his mi- 
litary regulations by slaying one of his hus- 
carls in a fit of passion, and tells how he 
summoned the court of the company, ap- 
peared before it to take his trial and demanded 
sentence, and how, when the members refused 
to condemn him, he sentenced himself to pay 
nine times the sum appointed as the value 
of the man’s life (Saxo, 199). Cnut died at 
Shaftesbury on 12 Nov. 1035, and they carried 
him thence to Winchester and there buried 
him with great honour in the Old Minster 
(A.-S. Chron.; Fuor. Wic.) Sweyn and 
Harold, his sons by Alfgifu of Northampton, 
and his two children by Emma, Harthacnut 
and Gunhild, and both Emma and A®lfgifu 
themselves, survived him. Conscious that 
his dominions could not remain united after 
his death, he ordered that Harthacnut should 
reign in England, and as it seems in Denmark 
also, and that Norway should go to Sweyn; 
for Harold no provision seems to have been 
made. Gunhildor Aithelthryth, betrothed by 


her father to Henry, the son of the emperor | 


Conrad, did not marry him until 1036; she 
died before her husband was made emperor. 


{Anglo-Saxon Chron.; Florence of Worcester, 
Eng. Hist. Soc. ; William of Malmesbury, Gesta 
Regum, Eng. Hist. Soc.,and Gesta Pontiff. Rolls 
Ser.; Henry of Huntingdon, Mon. Hist. Brit. ; 
Symeon of Durham, De obsessione Dunelmi, ap. 
Twysden, col. 79; Heremanni, Miracula 8, Ead- 
mundi, ed. Liebermann ; Lives of Edward the 
Confessor, Rolls Ser. ; Historia Eliensis and Hist. 
Rams., Gale, iii.; Kemble’s Codex Dipl. iv. 1-56, 
and Diplomatarium; Thorpe’s Ancient Laws 
and Institutes ; Encomium Emme ; Adami Gesta 
Hammaburg. eccl. pontiff.; Wiponis Vita Chuon- 
radi Imp.; Helmoldi Chron, Slavyorum (these 
four are published separately ‘in usum schola- 
rum ex Mon. Germ, Hist.’ Pertz); Annales Hil- 
desheim. p. 100, and Thietmari Chron. vii. p. 836, 
ap. Scriptores rerum Germ, iii., Pertz; Sven 
Aggeson’s Chron. p. 54; Chron. Erici, p. 159; 
Annales Esrom. p. 286; Ann. Roskild. p. 376 
(these four are contained in Seriptores rerum Da- 
nicarum i., Langebek) ; Petri Olai Excerpta, 
p. 205 (ibid. ii.); Ann, Islandorum regii, p. 40, 
and Leges Castrensium, p. 189, ibid.iii.; Saxonis 
Grammatici Hist. Danica, ed. 1644; Vigfusson 
and Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale; Laing’s 
Heimskringla or Sea Kings of Norway—the best 
edition is Ungar’s ‘ Fris-bok;’ Glabri Rodolphi 
Hist. p. 1; Ademari Caban. Hist. p. 144; Epp. 
Fulberti Carnot. Ep. 448 (these three are in 
Recueil des Historiens x., Bouquet); William 
of Jumiéges ap. Hist. Normann. Scriptores, 
Duchesne. Freeman’s Norman Conquest, i. 899- 
633, gives a full and critical account, with valu- 
able references to original authorities, which has 
been equally useful as a history of Cnut’s Eng- 
lish doings and as a guide to the sources of in- 
formation. It should be notedthat Dr. Freeman’s 
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work appeared before the editors of the Corpus 
Poet. Bor. threw some new and valuable light 
on Cnut’s life, especially as regards its chrono- 
logy. Dr. Freeman’s work on Cnut has been 
supplemented by Dr. J. C. H. R. Steenstrup, who, 
in his Normannerne, yol. iii., has for the first 
time explained many difficulties, Lappenberg’s 
Anglo-Saxon Kings, trans. Thorpe, 196 et seq., 
seems to give undue weight to the Kings’ Lives 
attributed to Snorri. J. R. Green’s Conquest of 
England, 418-77, gives a picturesque account of 
England under Cnut’s rule. Bishop Stubbs’s Con- 
stitutional History, i. c. 7, contains some admi- 
rable notices of points which bear on his subject. 
For Cnut’s relations with the Scots see Skene’s 
Celtic Scotland, i, and Robertson’s Scotland 
under her Early Kings.] 
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CANVANE, PETER (1720-1786), phy- 
sician, an American by birth, entered as a 
medical student at Leyden on 4 March 1748, 
After graduating M.D. at Rheims he became 
a licentiate of the London College of Physi- 
cians in 1744. He practised for many years 
at St. Kitts in the West Indies, and after- 
wards settled at Bath. Later he retired to 
the continent, dying at Brussels in 1786. 
Canvane was a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and shares with Fraser, an army surgeon, the 
credit of introducing castor oil into this coun- 
try, having had large experience of its bene- 
ficial employment in medicine in the West 
Indies. He published a pamphlet on the 
subject in 1766. 


{Munk’s Coll. of Phys. 1878, ii. 158.] 
Grr 


[See 
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CANYNGES, WILLIAM (1899 ?-1474), 
merchant of Bristol, third son of John Ca- 
nynges, burgess and merchant of that city, and 
Joan Wotton his wife, came of a family that 
stood high among the merchants of Bristol, 
for the elder William Canynges, his grand- 
father, a wealthy cloth manufacturer, was 
six times mayor, and thrice a representative 
of the city in parliament. Besides making 
cloth he exported his merchandise in his own 
ships; for, by a writ of Richard Il, John 
Hesilden, Andrew Browntoft, and others are 
summoned to appear at Westminster on the 
complaint of William and John Canynges 
of Bristol, to answer for seizing and carrying 
into Hartlepool one of their ships sailing to 
Calais and Flanders (SurtEns, Durham, iii. 
101). William Canynges the younger was 
probably born in his father’s house in Touker 
Street, in the parish of St. Thomas, in 1399 
or 1400, for he was but five years old when 
his father died in 1405. After her husband’s 
death Joap married Thomas Young, merchant, 
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of the parish of St. Mary Redcliffe, Somerset, 
twice mayor and a member for the borough, 
and Canynges appears to have been brought 
up by his stepfather. Having served the office 
of bailiff, he was elected sheriff in 1438, and 
mayor for the first time in 1441. His second 
mayoralty was in 1449, and in that year 
Henry VI wrote to the master-general of the 
Teutonic knights, asking his protection for 
the two factors of ‘his beloved and faithful 
subject William Canings,’ then carrying on 
trade for their master in the dominions of the 
knights in Prussia (RymER, Federa, xi. 226). 
During his tenure of office certain ordinances 
were made concerning the watches kept by the 
crafts on St John’s night and St. Peter’s, and 
the contributions of wine to be made to them 
by the mayor and sheriff. Although trade 
with Iceland, Halgaland, and Finmark for 
fish and other goods had been forbidden, yet 
in 1450 Christian of Denmark having made an 
exception in favour of Canynges in considera- 
tion of the debts due to him from his subjects 
in Iceland and Finmark, license was granted 
him to trade with these lands for two years 
with two ships of any size (Madera, xi. 
277-8; MacPHERSON, i. 166-7). Canynges 
was returned for Bristol to the parliament of 
1451; his colleague in the representation of 
the city was his half brother, Thomas Young, 
who was committed to the Tower for pro- 
posing that the Duke of York should be de- 
clared heir to the throne (WILL. Worc. 770; 
Pryor, 103; Srusss, Const. Hist. iii. 171). 
Both Canynges and Young were returned 
again to the parliament of 1455. Local histo- 
rians assert that Canynges was a Lancastrian, 
and that he was forced to change his politics 
by the success of Edward IV. All trust- 
worthy evidence shows that, like the greater 
part of the merchants of Bristol, he was al- 
ways strongly attached to the Duke of York. 
ft was probably during his third mayoralty 
in 1456-7 that he was able to do York signal 
service by seizing a large quantity of ammu- 
nition that had been consigned to a merchant 
of the town who was an Irishman and one ot 
the party of the Earl of Wiltshire (James 
Butler, earl of Ormonde). York was pleased 
at this, and wrote bidding the mayor and 
common council take charge of the castle and 
keep Somerset out. This they did, and put 
the castle in a state of defence. In 1460 
Canynges is said to have lost his wife Joanna. 
The next year, when he was mayor for the 
fourth time, in obedience to an order received 
from Edward IV, he prepared an expedition 
to act against the Lancastrians in Wales to 
be ready against the king’s coming. When 
Edward shortly afterwards visited Bristol, 
‘where he was most royally received’ (Stow, 
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416), Canynges is said to have entertained 
him in his house in Redcliffe Street; the hall 
and parlour of this house may still be seen, 
though the building, now occupied by Messrs. 
C. T. Jefferies & Sons, printers and booksellers, 
has been much damaged by fire. Canynges 
and Young had lately sat on a commission ap- 
pointed to try Sir Baldwin Fulford and John 
Heysant, who were put to death while the 
king was in Bristol. Before Edward left 
Canynges paid him 3,000 marks ‘ pro pace 
habenda’ (WILL. Worc.); this must have 
been in discharge of what he owed for money 
received by him as escheator during the year 
of his mayoralty (SnyuR, ii. 191). In 1466 
Canynges was mayor for the fifth and last 
time. While he was mayor on this occasion 
he and the council made certain rules for 
the government of the society of merchants 
(Pryce, 135). 

Canynges’ wealth was great. The list of 
his ships is given by William Worcester ; they 
were nine in number, a tenth having lately 
been lost on the coast of Iceland. Among 
them were the Mary and John of 900 tons, 
the Mary Radclyf of 500 tons, and the Mary 
Canyngys of 400 tons, in all 2,853 tons of 
shipping manned by eight hundred seamen. 
Even allowing for the difference between our 
mode of computing a ship’s burden and that in 
use in the fifteenth century, it is difficult to 
believe that Canynges’s ships can have been 
of the size stated by Worcester. Besides his 
seamen he paid day by day a hundred car- 
penters, masons, and other workmen. These 
workmen were probably largely employed in 
building the church of St. Mary Redcliffe. The 
rebuilding of the old church had been begun 
by William Canynges the elder, who carried 
the work ‘ from the cross aisles downwards’ 
in 1876; it was taken up by his grandson, 
and the fall of the steeple in 1446 and the 
consequent destruction of much of the four- 
teenth-century work probably determined 
Canynges to rebuild nearly the whole of the 
church, which he did with the advice of Nor- 
ton, his master mason. In 1467 Canynges 
retired from the world, receiving acolyte’s 
orders on 19 Sept. in the chapel of the college 
of Westbury, on the title of the rectory of 
St. Alban’s, Worcester. A story told by 
Robert Ricaut in his ‘ Mayor’s Calendar of 
Bristol’ that he took this course to avoid a 
marriage the king tried to force on him is 
probably mere idlegossip. On 12 March 1467- 
1468 he was admitted subdeacon; on 2 April 
1468 he was admitted deacon, and on the 
16th of the same month priest, being collated 
to a canonry in the college of Westbury. On 
3 June 1469 he was collated to the office of 
dean of the college, and was inducted and 
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installed on the same day. He died 17 Nov. 
1474. Besides his great work in rebuilding 
St. Mary Redcliffe, he was a benefactor to the 
college of Westbury, and is said to have re- 
built it Duepatz, Monasticon,vi. 1439), At 
Westbury he also founded an almshouse, and 
by the payment of 44/. to the sheriff of Bristol 
freed this house and the college from tolls 
on provisions coming from the city (ATKyNs, 
Glostershire, p. 802). He was buried in 
Redcliffe church with his wife Joanna. Their 
tombs were discovered and identified in 1852. 
Much debate has been held over certain 
effigies in the church supposed to represent 
Canynges; the question is carefully dis- 
cussed in Pryce’s ‘Memorials,’ pp. 179-92. 
Canynges’s two sons died before him. His el- 
der surviving brother, Thomas, lord Mayor of 
London in 1456-7, is the ancestor of the Can- 
nings of Foxcote, Warwickshire, and of the 
CanningsofGarvagh in Ireland, afamily from 
which have come George Canning, the states- 
man(q.v. ],and Stratford Canning, Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe [q. v.] (PRrcz, 146-56). 
[Pryce’s Memorials of the Canynges Family ; 
The Great Red Book, MS. in the council-house, 
Bristol; Wadley’s Notes on Wills in the Great 
Orphan Book at Bristol; Ricaut’s Mayor's Ca- 
lendar of Bristol, ed. L. T. Smith (Camden Soce.); 
Dallaway’s Antiquities of Bristow ; Seyer’s His- 
tory of Bristol, vol. ii.; Barrett’s History and 
Antiquities of Bristol; Stow’s Annales, ed. 1615; 
Rymer’s Federa, xi. ed. 1710; William Wor- 
cester’s Itinerary ; Dugdale’s Monasticon ; Sur- 
tees’s Durham; Atkyns’s State of Glostershire; 
Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce, i. giao 


CAPE, WILLIAM TIMOTHY (1806- 
1863), Australian colonist, born at Walworth, 
Surrey, 25 Oct. 1806, was eldest son of Wil- 
liam Cape of Ireby, Cumberland. He was 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ School under 
Dr. Bellamy, with a view to entering the 
church, and showed great, proficiency in his 
studies, The elder Cape was resident mana- 

er of the bank of Brown, Cobb, & Co., 

ombard Street, but on the breaking up of 
Brown’sbank he decided toemigrate. Having 
obtained letters from Lord Bathurst to Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, the governor, William Cape, 
accompanied by his son, sailed for Van Die- 
men’s Land in 1821, and after a nine months’ 
voyage reached Hobart Town. In 1822 they 
removed to Sydney, where the father esta- 
blished a private school, the ‘Sydney Aca- 
demy.’ In course of time he became principal 
of the Sydney public school, with his son as 
assistant-master, and on the resignation of the 
father, in 1829, the son became head-master 
—Archdeacon Scott, a friend of the family, 
being king’s visitor. In 1830, however, he 
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reopened the private school in Sydney, but 
when the high school called ‘Sydney Col- 
lege’ was founded in 1835, he transferred his 
private pupils to it, and was elected head- 
master. He held this office up to 1842, when 
he founded a new private school at Padding- 
ton, Sydney. In 1855 he decided to give up 
scholastic life. In 1859 he became member 
for the constituency of Wollombi. His ex- 
perience advanced him to the position of 
commissioner ofnationaleducation, and about 
the same time he became a magistrate. He 
was also elected fellow of St. Paul’s College 
within the university of Sydney, and helped 
on the Sydney School of Arts. 

In 1855 he made a visit to England, and 
the next year returned to New South Wales. 
In 1860 he again visited his native country 
with the younger branches of his family, in 
order to collect educational information, and 
died of small-pox at Warwick Street, Pimlico, 
14 June 1863. His funeral at Brompton was 
attended by almost all the colonists then in 
London. His old pupils erected a tablet to his 
memory in St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Sydney. 

{Heaton’s Australian Dictionary, p. 83; Bar- 
ton’s Lit. of New South Wales, p. 80; Gent. 
Mag. 1863, i, 114.] J. W.G. 


CAPEL, ARTHUR, Lorp Carr oF 
Hapuam (1610 P-1649), royalist leader, was 
the only son of Sir Henry Capel of Raines 
Hall, Essex, by Theodosia, daughter of Sir 
Edward Montagu of Broughton, Northamp- 
tonshire, and sister of Henry, first earl of 
Manchester. He was born about 1610, and 
appears to have lived the life of a country 
gentleman until called upon to take his 
part in political life by being elected knight 
of the shire for the county of Hertford in 
the Short parliament, which met at West- 
minster on 13 April and was dissolved on 
5 May 1640. When the Lang ees 
was summoned, in the following November, 
Capel was again elected for Hertfordshire, and 
ee his seat accordingly. In the debate on 
grievances, in which Pym made hiscelebrated 
speech, ‘the first member that stood up. . . 
was Arthur Capel, esq., who presented a pe- 
tition in the name of the freeholders [of the 
county of Hertford] setting forth the burdens 
and oppressions of the people during the 
long intermission of parliament in their con- 
sciences, liberties, and properties, and particu- 
larly in the heavy tax of ship-money.’ Ready 
as he was to join the popular party, if only 
real abuses could be got rid of, he was not the 
man to side with those who aimed at a de- 
mocratic revolution, and he soon broke with 
the party, whose views went far beyond any- 
thing that he had contemplated at his first 
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start. Shocked by the violence of language 
of the leaders, who had set themselves in 
furious antagonism to the court party, Capel 
soon threw himself into the opposite camp, 
and henceforth, during the long struggle, the 
king had no adherent more faithful and de- 
voted to the royal cause, nor any who made 
more splendid sacrifices, ending at last in his 
death upon the scaffold. On 6 Aug. 1641 
Capel was raised to the upper house by the 
title of Lord Capel of Hadham. During the 


remainder of that memorable year we lose | 


sight of him, but when the king left London 
for York in January 1642, Capel accompanied 
his majesty, and was one of the peers who 
signed the declaration and profession dis- 
avowing ‘all designs of making war upon the 
parliament.’ In the straits to which the king 
was driven for want of money, Capel showed 
great energy in making contributions from 
all who could be prevailed on to subscribe, 
and in 1643 he was sent to Shrewsbury 
with the commission of lieutenant-general 
of Shropshire, Cheshire, and North Wales. 
Here he found himself opposed by Sir Wil- 
liam Brereton, whom he held in check so 
effectually that, for the time, Chester was 
relieved, and if he had been left alone to 
pursue his own plans, he would in all proba- 
bility have rendered more important service 
during the war; but when Charles deter- 
mined that a council should be appointed ‘to 
be about’ the Prince of Wales, ‘to meet fre- 
quently at the prince’s lodgings to confer 
with his highness,’ Capel was appointed one 
of the commissioners, and from that time he 
took small part in active hostilities. After 
the execution of Archbishop Laud, when the 
negotiations for the treaty of Uxbridge were 
going on (February 1645), Capel was one of 
the commissioners for the king, and when 
the negotiations came to nothing, he was 
ordered toraise a regiment of foot and another 
of horse at his own charge to attend upon 
the prince at Bristol. While Goring was 
besieging Taunton and Fairfax was making 
great exertions to raise the siege, Capel was 
sent to give his counsel. Whatever that coun- 
sel may have been, it was tendered in vain, 
and when Oxford surrendered to Fairfax on 
22 April 1646, and the contest between the 
king and the parliament was virtually at an 
end, Capel accompanied the queen to Paris, 
where he remained but a very short time. 
He was strongly opposed to the Prince of 
Wales escaping to France, and, refusing to 
pen his highness on the journey, re- 
tired to Jersey, where he remained till the 
breach between the army and the parliament 
revived new hopes in the more sanguine of 
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ing a pass and permission to retire to his own 
house at Hadham after compounding for his 
estates. These estates had already (30 April 
1643) been bestowed, by a vote of the House 
of Commons, upon the Earl of Essex, and a 
considerable portion of them were actually 
in the earl’s hands. While the king was at 
Hampton Court, Capel was in frequent com- 
munication with his majesty, and was privy 
to the luckless flight to the Isle of Wight. 
For the disastrous renewal of the civil war 
Capel was in great measure responsible. Not 
a gleam of success cheered the king’s party, 
and in June 1648 Goring, Capel, and Sir 
Charles Lucas found themselves with the 
forces at their command shut up in Colches- 
ter by Fairfax, and were summoned to sur- 
render on the 13th of the month. The siege 
was prosecuted with vigour, but the town 
was defended with desperation. It was all 
in vain. On 27 Aug. the garrison surren- 
dered at discretion, and the second civil war 
was at an end. 

The next two months were crowded with 
events which hurried on the final catastrophe, 
and in October Capel, with his old companion 
in arms, Goring, earl of Norwich (Sir Charles 
Lucas was shot in cold blood when Colchester 
surrendered), were impeached on a charge of 
high treason and rebellion. They pleaded 
that Fairfax had pledged his word to give 
fair quarter to all prisoners who surrendered 
themselves into his hands, and ‘upon great 
debate,’ both houses called upon Fairfax to 
explain his meaning. Fairfax was absent, 
and was in no hurry to take upon himself 
a responsibility which the parliament were 
anxious to relieve themselves of ; hereturned 
no answer to the letter for months, When 
the answer came it was so ambiguous that 
in effect the explanation of his promise was 
left to the civil power. 

In January the king was beheaded, and 
the House of Lords was abolished in due 
course. Meanwhile Capel was committed to 
the Tower, having been brought thither from 
Windsor Castle, his first place of confinement, 
By some means, which were never explained, 
he managed to provide himself with a cord 
and other necessary appliances, and a plan 
of escape was arranged for him by his friends 
outside. It succeeded, though attended by 
great difficulty, and Capel was kept in 
concealment in the Temple for some days, 
Then it was thought that he would be in 
greater safety if he were removed to a pri- 
vate house in Lambeth, and taking a boat at 
the Temple stairs he was rowed up the river 
attended by a single gentleman, who seems 
to have inadvertently addressed him as ‘ m 


the royalist party. He succeeded in obtain- | lord’ The waterman thereupon followed ths 
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two to their place of hiding, and betrayed 
them to the government. The man received 
a reward of 20/. with a recommendation to 
the admiralty for employment, but he had 
to wait many months for his ‘ blood money,’ 
which was not paid till the November after 
the execution. Capel was again arrested, 
and on Thursday, 8 March 1648-9, ‘in a thin 
house, hardly above sixty there,’ the question 
was put to the vote whether the Duke of 
Hamilton, the Earls of Holland and Norwich 
(Goring), Capel, and Sir John Owen were to 
live or die. Owen was spared, Goring es- 
caped by the casting vote of Speaker Leribe 
hall, the other three were condemned, and all 
were beheaded next morning. To the last 
Capel behaved with that magnanimity and 
heroism which had marked his whole career. 
He received the last consolations of religion 
at the hands of Dr. George Morley, after- 
wards bishop of Winchester, who wrote an 
account of his last hours in a letter which 
was published in 1654; but inasmuch as there 
was reason to fear that Dr. Morley’s well- 
known opinion might expose him to insult it 
he showed himself before the people at the 
last, Capel would not allow him to be present 
on the scaffold. There, says Bulstrode, ‘he 
behaved much after the manner of a stout 
Roman. He had no minister with him, nor 
showed any sense of death approaching, but 
carried himself all the time .. . with that 
boldness and resolution as was to be admired. 
He wore a sad-coloured suit, his hat cocked 
ap, and his cloak thrown under one arm; he 
looked towards the people at his first coming 
up, and put off his hat in manner of a salute ; 
he had a little discourse with some gentle- 
men, and passed up and down in a careless 
posture.’ John, son of Francis Quarles the 
poet, seems to have been present at the exe- 
cution, and wrote ‘An Hlegy or Epitaph’ 
upon the occasion, which was printed shortly 
afterwards. 

Capel was buried at Hadham, where may 
still be read the inscription on his monument: 
‘ Hereunder lieth interred the body of Arthur, 
Lord Capel, Baron of Hadham, who was mur- 
dered for his loyalty to King Charles the First, 
March 9th, 1648,’ Capel married Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Charles Morrison 
of Cashiobury, Hertfordshire, and by her had 
five sons and four daughters. At the Resto- 
ration Arthur [q. v.], his eldest son, was cre- 
ated Earl of Essex, a title which had become 
extinct by the death of Robert Devereux, the 
last earl, 14 Sept. 1646. By one of those 
strange instances of retributive justice which 
are not rare in history, the son of the mur- 
dered man succeeded to the honours of him 
who had benefited most by the spoliation of 
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his father’s lands, and from him the present 
Earl of Essex is lineally descended. 
[Clarendon’s Hist. Rebellion ; Wood’s Athenz 
Oxon. iii. 250, 698; Carlyle’s Cromwell; Bul- 
strode’s Memoirs; Devereux’s Lives and Letters 
of the Devereux, Earls of Essex, ii. 366, 462; 
Sanderson’s Hist. of the Reign of Charles I; 
Collins’s Peerage of England, iii. 474; Rush- 
worth’s Historical Collections, pt. iii. vol, i. 
p. 21, and vol. viii. p. 1272.] A. J. 
CAPEL, ARTHUR, Eartor Esspx(1631- 
1683), was born in January 1631 (information 
kindly given by the present Lord Essex), and 
was the eldest son of Arthur, lord Capel 
[q. v.] of Hadham, who was executed in 
1649. His mother was Elizabeth Morrison. 
Of his early years nothing appears to be 
known, though from a letter of 13 June 1648 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. 143) he appears 
to have then been at Shrewsbury fighting for 
the king. It is stated by Burnet (i. 396) that 
his education was neglected by reason of the 
civil wars, but that when he reached man- 
hood he made himself master of the Latin 
tongue, and learned mathematics and all the 
other parts of learning. From a letter in 1681 
(Mist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. 451) he appears 
to have had some connection with Balliol 
College, for he then subscribed to the pur- 
chase of a large silver bowl for the common- 
room. His correspondence during his resi- 
dence in Ireland, preserved in the ‘ Essex 
Papers’ (Stow Collection, Brit. Mus.), is that 
of a man of considerable literary cultivation. 
The language is simple but scholarly, and the 
style is singularly clear, dignified, and unaf- 
fected. His letters also display an intimate 
knowledge of law and of constitutional ques- 
tions. Chauncy (Antiquities of Hertford- 
shire) describes him as handsome, courteous, 
and temperate, a strong opponent of arbitrary 
power, temperate in diet, and a lover of his 
library. Evelyn says that ‘he is a sober, 
wise, judicious, and pondering person, not il- 
literate beyond the rate of most noblemen in 
this age, very well versed in English historie 
and affaires, industrious, frugal, methodical, 
and every way accomplished’ (18 April 1680). 
Essex was never a wealthy man; his estate 
had been sequestrated under the Common- 
wealth, and was compounded for at 4,706/. 
7s. 11d. (Cottins, Peerage). While lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland he more than once mentions 
the pay of his office as being of importance 
to his private interests (Lssea Papers). And 
Evelyn tells us that while there he ‘consider- 
ably augmented his estate, without reproach’ 
(18 April 1680). At the Restoration he was 
made Viscount Malden and Earl of Essex 
(20 April 1661), with remainder first to his 
brother Henry (q. v.] and his male heirs, and 
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afterwards to his younger brother Edward. | 
The writ was issued 29 April (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 7th Rep.142a). Capel was custos rotu- 
lorum and lord-lieutenant of Hertfordshire 
trom 7 July 1660 till 1672, and lord-lieu- 
tenant of Wiltshire also from 2 April 1668 
till 1681. He married Elizabeth Percy, 
daughter of Algernon, earl of Northumber- 
land (4.1717), mentioned as petitioning for the 
death of Col. Titchbourne in 1660 (7d.v.169), by 
whom he had six sons and two daughters; but 
only one son and one daughter, Algernon and 
Anne, lived to maturity (Coriins, Peerage). 
Scarcely any facts are forthcoming regarding 
Essex’s life from 1660 to 1669. On7 Aug. 
1660 he named, according to the iniquitous 
vote of the House of Lords, Sir E. Wareing 
as an expiatory victim for his father’s death 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. 155). He was in 
London in September 1666 (74. 7th Rep. 485 
6), and in 1667 was in Paris, on his way home 
from the waters of Bourbon. He was at that 
time a member ofthe privycouncil. While in 
Paris he was consulted by the queen mother 
regarding the intentions of the Irish papists 
to put Ireland into the hands of the French 
when opportunity should arise, and he gave 
a most unflattering opinion of her political 
judgment (Burnet, i. 250). In 1669, when | 
Charles was endeavouring by personal solici- 
tation to gain the votes of the members of 
the House of Lords, he, with Lord Hollis, 
had gained the reputation of being ‘stiff and | 
sullen men’ (7d. i. 272), and Charles always 
treated him with respect. Burnet states 
(i. 896) that he appeared early against the 
court. His political opinions may be in part 
gathered from those of his brother Henry, 
member for Tewkesbury, with whom he | 
lived inentiresympathy. Henry Capel prided | 
himself upon being descended from one who 
lost both life and fortune for the crown and 
nation; but, on the other hand, his speeches 
are invariably directed against every abuse of , 
the royal power, and against all tampering | 
with popery. 

Essex’s first public employment was in | 
1670, when Charles, desirous of making use 
of one whose opposition he wished to avoid 
(2b. i, 396), sent him as ambassador to the 
court of Christian V of Denmark. The go- 
vernor of Croonenburg had orders to make 
all the ships that passed strike to him. Essex | 
replied that the kings of England made others 
strike to them, but their ships struck to none. 
He himself regarded this as a cheap defiance, 
saying that he was sure the governor would 
not endeavour to sink a ship which brought 
over an ambassador. His first business on 
landing was to justify this behaviour to the 
Danes, which he did by producing, from some 
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books upon Danish affairs lent him by Sir J. 
Cotton, evidence that by former treaties it 
had in past time been expressly stipulated 
that English ships of war should not strike 
in the Danish seas. Burnet adds to his ac- 
count of this matter that his conduct was so 
highly rated that he was informed from court 
that he might expecteverything heshould pre- 
tend to onhisreturn. In April 1671 we read 
of him as ‘ of the cabinet council, and seemeth 
to be in very good grace’ (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
Actually he was, upon the removal of the 
Duke of Ormonde from the lord-lieutenancy 
of Ireland, appointed to the post, February 
1672, to his own great surprise, being sworn 
of the privy council of Ireland in that year. 
He left Holyhead on 28 June in the Norwich, 
but does not appear to have arrived in Dublin 
until 5 Aug. (Essex Papers). He continued 
in this employment until his recall in 1677, 
with but one short journey to London. Of 
his government Burnet speaks thus: ‘ He 
exceeded all that had gone before him, and is 
still considered as a pattern to all that come 
after him. He studied to understand exactly 
well the constitution and interest of the na- 
tion. He read over all their council books, 
and made large abstracts out of them to guide 
him, so as to advance everything that had 
been at any time set on foot for the good of 
the kingdom. He made several volumes of 


| tables of the state, and persons that were in 


every county and town, and got true charac- 
ters of all that were capable to serve the pub- 
lic; and he preferred men always upon merit 
without any application from themselves, and 
watched over all about him, that there should 
be no bribes going among his servants’ (i. 
396). This is but one among many illustra- 
tions of Burnet’s most remarkable accuracy. 
The full, detailed, and continuous correspon- 


| dence, both private and official, which can 
| now be consulted in the ‘ Essex Papers,’ bears 


ample testimony to the truth of every word 
in this quotation, which is further established 
by the fact that Ormonde bore honourable tes- 
timony to the integrity and ability of his go- 


| vernment (Carts, iv. 529). He set himself 


vigorously to work against misgovernment, 
withstanding the opposition and the preten- 
sions of Orrery, Ranelagh, and others. He 
managed very successfully to keep the Ulster 
presbyterians from following the example of 
their Scotch brethren, and this without vio- 
lence. Indeed, he several times moderates 
the desires of the bishops for strong measures. 
And he appears to have protected the papists 
also, as far as English opinion would allow, 
though he is informed from London that he 
will be torn in pieces if he permits the secular 
priests to say mass openly. His rule over the 
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natives was firm and mild, though the light 
in which the wilder portion of them were re- 
garded is vividly shown by the following ex- 
tract from this letter, dated 16 Aug. 1673: 
‘ And in case any should happen to be killed, 
if it be made apparent that he is a tory, it 
would be reasonable to pardon.’ He forcibly 
reminds Arlington of the danger that may 
arise from suffering the common people to 
know their own force. One of the main 
points with which he was concerned was, by 
drawing up new rules for the corporation, to 
check the turbulence of the city of Dublin. 
He sought to apply to Dublin the method of 
‘quo warrantos’ employed by Charles in Eng- 
land at the end of his reign. Throughout 
his administration he had to struggle against 
the whole influence of Ranelagh, who had the 
receipts of the Irish revenue, on condition of 
paying the civil and military charges of the 
crown, and who, fortifying himself by the 
friendship of Danby and the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, and by his promises to Charles to pro- 
vide him with money out of Irish funds, 
presented accounts which Essex resolutely re- 
fused to pass. Of the intrigues continually 
carried on against him in London he had full 
and timely warning from friends at court. 
He refused, however, in dignified language to 
alter his course of action on this account, and 
especially declined to put his dependence upon 
‘little people,’ such as Chiffinch, Elliot, and 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, although we find 
him expressing pleasure that his agent, Wil- 
liam Harbord, has, through the mediation of 
the Duke of Hamilton, made the latter his 
friend. The only request he makes for him- 
self is that no complaints shall be permitted 
to be heard in England unless they have pre- 
viously been notified to himself, a request im- 
mediately granted by the king. He did his 
utmost to stop the reckless grants of forfeited 
estates by the king to his courtiers and mis- 
tresses, and refused to injure his successor’s 
interests by granting reversions. So careful 
was he about the purity of the administration 
that he was able to say, on handing over the 
government to Ormonde after five years, that 
his secretary, Allworth, was the only man, 
not that hehad gratified, but that he requested 
might be gratified by his successor. His go- 
vernment of Ireland was in striking contrast 
to the general corruption of Charles’s reign, 
which is the more remarkable as his circum- 
stances were always straitened. The most 
memorable example of his fearlessness was 
when he successfully opposed the grant of the 
Phoenix Park to the Drokese of Cleveland, 
about which he wrote to Arlington: ‘I do 
desire there may not be the least grain of my 
concurrence in it,’ and to Charles in language 
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almost equally strong. His official corre- 
spondence is chiefly directed to Arlington, the 
secretary (in whose behalf on his impeachment 
in 1674 he moved all his relatives and friends 
in the house), and, on the retirement of this 
minister, to Henry Coventry, a personal 
friend, who succeeded him. His private let- 
ters are chiefly from his brother Henry, Fran- 
cis Godolphin, Lord Conway, Sir William 
Temple, Southwell, and William Harbord. 
During his administration, February 1674-5, 
he received a grant from the king of Essex 
House in the Strand, but great delay took 
place before the grant actually took effect, if 
indeed it did so at all. In 1674 it was inti- 
mated to him that he was to have the Garter, 
but this, too, apparently fell through. In 
July 1675 he made a visit to London, visited 
the king at Newmarket in April (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 7th Rep. 493), and returned to Ire- 
land in May of the next year, reaching Dublin 
on the 6th. During his stay in England his 
whole desire appears to be to get back to his 
post. His letters while in London show 
him fully alive to the intrigues which were 
being carried on to oust so incorruptible 
an officer from his place. The king himself 
always held him in great respect. These in- 
trigues, based upon Charles’s incessant need 
of money, which Ranelagh promised to sup- 
ply, proved successful during the course of 
the next year, and on 28 April 1677 Essex 
acknowledges the king’s letter of recall. His 
last few months of office were embittered by a 
scandalous insult to his wife from a certain 
Captain Brabazon, who declared her guilty of 
an intrigue with him, The belief is several 
times expressed that this was an annoyance 
deliberately set on foot by Danby, Ranelagh, 
and the Duchess of Portsmouth. Essex, by 
his position, was precluded from seeking per- 
sonal satisfaction, but before he left was able 
to prove that the charge was a malicious 
falsehood. Upon his return to England Essex 
speedily identified himself with the country 
party, Danby’s opponents, of which, along 
with Russell, Halifax, Shaftesbury, Bucking- 
ham, and Hollis, he became a leader in the 
lords, this ‘cabal’ being kept at Lord Hollis’s 
house. He probably, however, did not take 
an active part in the opposition at once, for 
in a letter of 11 April 1678 the French am- 
bassador omits his name from the list of the 
chief members of the country party (DALRYM- 
PLE, Memoirs, i. 189). The leading objects 
of this party were the ruin of Danby, the ex- 
clusion of James, the persecution of popery, 
and the dissolution of the pensionary parlia- 
ment. To what extent he believed in the 
pretended plot which raised the popish terror 
it is not easy to ascertain; it 1s, however, 
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clear that he never expressed his disbelief in | 
it, but, on the contrary, acted in full accord 
with its most violent assailers, when he joined 
them in pressing the king to dismiss James | 
from the court (CotLins, Peerage). 

On the fall of Danby in 1679 the treasury 
was put in commission, and Essex was placed 
at its head (7d.) Along with Sunderland 
and Monmouth he now urged the king to 
try the experiment of an entire change of 
policy by introducing the leaders of the 
country party into the council. By thus 
acting independently of his party he appears 
to have incurred their jealousy. His own 
account to Burnet was that he hoped, by ac- 
cepting office, to work the change that was 
now effected. The dismissal of the old 
council and the creation of a new one com- 
prising the principal whigs from both houses, 
under the presidency of Shaftesbury, were, 
however, undoubtedly the results of Temple’s 
advice. Essex was sworn a member of that 
council on 21 April; he declared that its 
creation would conciliate the parliament in 
its relations with the king. The whig party 
now was split up into two sections on the 
exclusion question. That led by Shaftesbury 
affirmed that tosave England from the danger 
of a popish king the absolute exclusion of 
James was necessary; and it put forward 
Monmouth as its candidate for the throne. 
Hssex, acting under the leadership of Halifax 
and Sunderland, proposed the scheme of limi- 
tations, whereby, when the crown should fall 
to him, James should be disabled from doing 
harm either inchurch or state, and these three, 
who formed the triumvirate, regarded the 
Prince of Orange, rather than Monmouth, as 
the natural representative of the protestant 
interest. Essex appears to have confined 
himself to treasury business, where ‘his clear, 
though slow sense, made him very acceptable 
to the king,’ and to the endeavours to regu- | 
late the expense of the court (BURNET, i. 456, 
458). Inthe great debate which arose on 
the occasion of Danby’s prosecution, he spoke 
against the right of the bishops to vote in 
any part of a trial for treason. On the ques- 
tion of the proposed dissolution of the pen- 
sionary parliament he joined Halifax in argu- 
ing that since no agreement seemed possible 
with the king upon the questions of the | 
exclusion and Danby’s pardon, it would be 
well to try whether a new parliament might 
not be disposed to let those matters drop. 
For this advice, according to Burnet (i. 469), 
he again incurred the anger of Shaftesbury 
and his party, which, however, ‘as he was 
not apt to be much heated,’ he bore mildly. 
He was evidently much trusted by Charles, 
who had in the previous year named him 
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along with Halifax to discuss the griev- 
ances of the Scotch lords against Lauderdale 
(ib. 469). Upon the discovery of the Meal 
Tub plot, in which the forgers had repre- 
sented Essex and Halifax as being impli- 
cated, they urged the king to summon 
parliament at once. Upon his refusal (7d.) 
Essex, with his brother, left the treasury on 
19 Nov. 1679. In order, however, that this 
resignation might not strengthen Shaftes- 
bury’s party, a gloss was put upon his action 
by thestatement that he‘ had the king’s leave’ 
to resign (RALPH, 489). It is, indeed, pro- 
bable that the grounds of his leaving were 
very different. In a letter from court of 
27 Nov. 1679 (Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. 
477 b)itis said, ‘some say the E. of Essex went 
out on thisscore. The king had given Cleve- 
land 25,000/., and she sending to him for it 
he denied the payment, and told the king he 
(the king) had often promised them not to 
pay money on those accounts while he was so 
much indebted to such as daily clamoured 
at their table for money; but if his Maj. 
would have it paid he wish’t somebody else 
to do it, for he would not, but willingly sur- 
render his place, at which the king replied, 
“T will take you at your word.”’’ Another 
account, equally honourable to Essex, is, 
that Charles being anxious to gain a subsidy 
from Louis, ‘ the niceness of touching French 
money is the reason that makes my Lord 
Essex’s squeazy stomach that it can no longer 
digest his employment of 1st commissioner 
of the treasury’ (2b. 6th Rep. 741 5). He 
continued to sit in the council, but in spite 
of Charles’s earnest request refused to return 
to the treasury (Burnet, 476). His chief 
vere appears to have been to return to Ire- 
and, 

The candour and good sense with which 
Essex advised Charles are well shown in a 
letter to the king of 21 July 1679, in which 
he urges him to disband the guards he had 
just raised (DALRYMPLE, Memoirs, i. 314), 

In the debates in 1680 on the Exclusion 
Bill, Essex, whose views had undergone a 
great alteration, ascribed by Lingard, though 
without authority, to his disappointment in 
gaining neither the lord-treasurership nor the 


| government of Ireland, now appeared as a 


strong opponent of the court, and vehemently 
supported Shaftesbury’s action. Possibly 
the cause is to be found in the fact that his 
urgent advice to James in October to retire 
to Scotland had been disregarded (7b. i. 346), 
When the Exclusion Bill was thrown out, 
and Halifax again brought in the scheme 
of expedients, he made a motion, agreed to 
in a thin house, that an association should 
be entered into to maintain those expedients, 
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and that some cautionary towns should be 
put into the hands of the associators during 
the king’s life to make them good after his 
death. In March 1680-1 he is spoken of by 
Ormonde as furthering, with Howard, the 
belief in a ‘sham plot, in order to throw 
odium upon the queen and the Roman catho- 
lics generally (Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. 
744 6). On 25 Jan. 1680-1 he took the de- 
cided step of presenting a petition, in which 
he was joined by fifteen other peers, praying 
that the choice of Oxford for the meeting of 
parliament might be given up. The language 
of the petition was unwarrantably violent, 
declaring, along with much that was true, 
that they were deprived of freedom of debate, 
and were exposed to the swords of papists in 
the king’s guards. The petition, which was 
printed and published, was answered by Hali- 
Shs a ‘Seasonable Address’ (State Tracts, 
ii, 129). 

In the trial of Stafford, Essex appears to 
have thrown aside his usual fairness of judg- 
ment, and to have voted for the condemna- 
tion. He spoke vehemently against the 
popish lords, saying they were worse than 
Danby (ist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. 740). He 
is represented, too, as eager in the prosecution 
of Lady Powys, who found money for the im- 
prisoned catholics (NortH, Examen, 269). On 
the other hand, he honourably distinguished 
himself in urging upon Charles the pardon of 
Plunket, the archbishop of Armagh, illegally 
condemned on account of the pretended Irish 
plot (which, however, he is represented as dili- 
gent in discovering, see Hist. MSS. Comm. 
7th Rep. 739 6), declaring from his own 
knowledge that the charge could not be true. 
It was now that Essex received a just rebuke 
in the king’s indignant reply, ‘Then, my lord, 
be his blood on your own conscience. You 
might have saved him, if you would. Ican- 
not pardon him because I dare not.’ On the 
occasion when, in defiance of court influence, 
the Middlesex grand jury refused to return 
a true bill against Shaftesbury, a book was 

ublished to justify their action, of which 
ssex was the reputed author. It probably, 
however, was by Somers. 

In 1682 Shaftesbury suggested to his 
friends the advisability of taking advantage 
of the ferment in the city on the occasion of 
the contest about the sheriffs, and of making 
themselves masters of the Tower during the 
confusion. Against this wild scheme Russell 


and Essex protested, and Shaftesbury left | 


the country. Essex now took his place as 
Monmouth’s principal adviser, but insisted 
upon Russell and Algernon Sidney being 
joined with him. He appears to have fallen 
much under the influence of the latter, at 
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whose suggestion it was that he consented 
to take Howard, who afterwards betrayed 
them, into their confidence in the meetings 
frequently held with Monmouth for consul- 
tation as to the course to be pursued; he 
also almost forced Russell to admit Howard 
(Burnet’s Journal; App. to Lorp Joun 
RussELL’s Life of Russell). At these meet- 
ings much wild talk no doubt took place as 
to a possible rising; but in all such designs 
we have the authority of Burnet (i. 540) 
and all probability for saying that Essex 
took no part. He felt things were not yet 
ripe, and that an ill-managed rising would 
be ruin to the whig cause. 

Upon the discovery of the Rye House plot, 
Russell and others were immediately im- 
prisoned. It was not, however, until Lord 
Howard had been captured that upon his in- 
formation a party of horse was sent to Essex’s 
country house at Cashiobury to arrest him. 
Upon his arrest he appeared dejected, and said 
little, but that he did not imagine any one 
would swear falsely against him, and made 
no manner of profession of duty. Sir Philip 
Lloyd said ‘he was in some confusion at his 
own house, and changed his mind three or 
four times, one while saying he would go 
on horseback, and another while that he 
would go in his coach’ (Nortu, Examen, 
382). He appears also to have shown much 
mental distress when brought before the coun- 
cil. He sent from the Tower a very melan- 
choly message to his wife, and he wrote also 
to the Earl of Bedford to express his regret 
at having helped to bring danger upon his 
son. Shortly after the beginning of Lord 
Russell’s trial on 138 July 1683 it was 
whispered in court—and the news was made 
use of to injure Russell—that Essex had 
cut his throat in the Tower (Ratru, 759; 
Nortu, Evamen, 400). It is impossible here 
to enter into the controversy as to whether 
this tragedy was suicide or murder. It will be 
found exhaustively treated in Burnet (569), 
in the last edition of the ‘ Biographia Britan- 
nica,’ in Ralph’s ‘ History’ (. 759), and in 
North’s ‘Examen.’ The court was, of course, 
roundly accused of murder; the charge, how- 
ever, is utterly without antecedent proba- 
bility, and is unsupported by trustworthy evi- 
dence. It was dificult for those who lnew 
Essex’s ‘sober and religious deportment’ 
(Evetyn, 28 June 1688) to believe in the 
suicidetheory. But the occasional melancholy 
of his disposition; the sleeplessness with which 
he was troubled in the Tower; the danger of 
his friends: the fact that he found himself in 
the very rooms from which his father had 
been taken to execution ; the recollection of 
his last interview with that father; his com- 
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mendation of the action of the Earl of North- 
umberland, who prevented an attainder by 
killing himself in the Tower, to save his 
honour and family estates (NorTH, Examen, 
385); his sending for a razor—these and other 
such collateral considerations are to be borne 
in mind. Flippant and cruel as Charles had 
become, his remark, ‘My lord Essex might 
have tried my mercy; I owe a life to his 
family,’ is, if genuine, a valuable additional 
piece of evidence that he at least was utterly 
without complicity in the crime imputed to 
him. Essex was buried at Watford in Hert- 
fordshire. From Evelyn we learn that he 
shared in the three fashionable tastes of 
the day. ‘No man has been more indus- 
trious than this noble lord in planting about 
his seate [Cashiobury], adorned with walks, 
ponds, and other rural excellencies ; while 
the library is large, and very nobly furnished, 
and all the books richly bound and gilded ; 
but there are no manuscripts except the par- 
liament rolls and journals, the transcribing 
and binding of which cost him 5002. (18 April 
1680). The reader should refer to Evelyn’s 
description of the house. 

[The sources of information are sufficiently in- 
dicated in the text. The Hssex Papers are acces- 
sible in the British Museum, and are now arranged 
chronologically. The letters to Essex are all 
originals ; those from him are drafts or copies, 
apparently in hisown hand, They forma record 
of daily and incessant toil. ] O. A 


CAPEL, Str HENRY, Lorp Carert or 
Trwkesspury (d. 1696), lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, was the second son of Arthur, lord 
Capel of Hadham law-b oy Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Sir Charles Morrison of 
Cashiobury, Hertfordshire. He was created 
K.B. at the coronation of Charles II, and 
appointed first commissioner of the admiralty 
25 April 1679. He was M.P. for lewkes- 
bury 1660-81 and for Cockermouth 1689-90 
and 1690-2. When the king resulved to 
pass the winter of 1680 without a parlia- 
ment, Capel and three other councillors de- 
sired to be excused from further attendance 
(Tempiy, Memoirs, ii. 59). In November 
following Capel was one of the strongest 
supporters in the commons of the Exclusion 
Bill (Burner, Own Times, ed. 1838, p. 319). 
Having after the accession of William been 
appointed a lord of thetreasury, he wasamong 
the most zealous of those who endeavoured 
to compass the overthrow of Halifax (Cia- 
RENDON, Letters on the Affairs of the Time, 
ii. 200). He was left out of the new treasury 
following the general election in 1690, 
and did not join the treasury board again. 
On 1 March 1691-2 he was created Lord 
Capel of Tewkesbury. When his kinsman, 
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the Earl of Clarendon, was named in the 
privy council as suspected of treason, he 
endeavoured to prevent his arrest, but finally 
signed the warrant along with the other mem- 
bers of the council. On account of the pre- 
vailing disorders in Ireland in 1693, Lord 
Sydney, the lord deputy, who was supposed 
to favour the Irish too much, was recalled, 
and the government placed in the hands of 
three lords justices, of whom Capel had the 
chief influence with the government. Asa 
strong enemy of Roman catholicism it was 
not to be supposed that he would show much 
favour to the native Irish, while the other 
two lords justices were more disposed to a 
mild and compromising policy. The English 
thereupon maderepresentations that heshould 
be installed lord deputy, he undertaking to 
manage a parliament, so as to obtain the 
passing of the measures the king desired. 
He was accordingly declared lord deput 
in May 1695, and by the parliament mich 
he then called the supplies asked for were 
granted, the proceedings of the parliament of 
James II were annulled, and the great act of 
settlement was confirmed. At the instance 
of Capel a motion was made to impeach the 
lord chancellor, Porter, for having abused his 
position to thrust catholics into commissions 
of the peace, and to favour them in their 
suits with protestants, but the motion was 
lost by a majority of two to one. Capel 
died at Dublin 14 May 1696. By his wife, 
Dorothy, daughter of Sir Richard Bennet 
of Kew, Surrey, he left no issue. Capel, 
before he went to Ireland, resided in ‘an old 
timber house’ at Kew, where he was fre- 
quently visited by Evelyn, who states that 
in his garden house he had ‘the choicest 
fruit of any plantation in England.’ 

[Collins’s Peerage (ed. 1812), iii, 480; Lut- 
trell’s Diary, i. 266, 519, 528, ii. 22, 369, 373, 
iii, 26, 30, 37, 101, 119, 279, 319, 339, 457, 468, 
482, 489, 491, 497, 503, iv. 57, 61, 63; Sir Wil- 
liam Temple’s Memoirs, ii. 38, 59, 93; Burnet’s 
Own Times (ed. 1838), pp. 317 319, 596, 618— 
619; Evelyn’s Diary; Oldmixon’s History of 
England; Ralph’s History of England; Froude’s 
English in Ireland, i. 256-8, 263, 267; Macau- 
lay’s History of England.] JU, a SE 


CAPEL, RICHARD (1586-1656), puri- 
tan divine, descended from an ancient Here- 
fordshire family, was born at Gloucester in 
1586, being the son of Christopher Capel, 
alderman of that city, and his wife Grace, 
daughter of Richard Hands. His father 
was a good friend to those ministers who 
had suffered for nonconformity. The son, 
who was first educated in his native city, be- 
came a commoner of St. Alban Hall, Oxford, 
in 1601, was afterwards elected a demy of 
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Magdalen College, and in 1609 was made per- 
Meats fellow of that house, being then M.A. 

uring his residence at the university he was 
much consulted by noted members of the 
Calvinistic party, and he had many pupils 
entrusted to his care, including Accepted 
Frewen, subsequently archbishop of York, 
and William Pember, In the reignof JamesI 
he attended at court on the Earl of Somer- 
set, and continued there till the death of his 
friend Sir Thomas Overbury. In 1613 he 
was instituted to the rectory of Eastington, 
in his native county, where he became emi- 
nent among the puritanical party. In 1633, 
when the ‘ Book of Sports’ of James I was 
published the second time by royal autho- 
rity, he declined to read it in his church, 
and voluntarily resigning his rectory he ob- 
tained a license to practise physic from the 
bishop of Gloucester. He now settled at 
Pitchcombe, near Stroud, where he had an 
estate. In 1641 he espoused the cause of 
the parliament and renewed his ministerial 
functions at Pitchcombe. ‘In the exercises 
of the pulpit he was sometimes a Boanerges, 
the son of thunder; but more commonly a 
Barnabas, the son of consolation’ (BRoox, 
Puritans, iii. 260). He died at Pitchcombe 
on 21 Sept. 1656. 

He married Dorothy, daughter of William 
Plumstead of Plumstead, Norfolk (she died 


14 Sept. 1622, aged 28). His son, Daniel | 


Capel, M.A., was successively minister of 
Morton, Alderley, and Shipton Moigne in 
Gloucestershire ; the latter living he parted 
with in 1662 for nonconformity, and he prac- 
tised medicine at Stroud until his death. 

Richard Capel was the author of : 1. ‘God’s 
Valuation of Man’s Soul,’ in two sermons 
on Mark viii. 86, London, 1632, 4to. 2. ‘Ten- 
tations: their Nature, Danger, Cure, to which 
is added a Briefe Dispute, as touching Resti- 
tution in the Case of Usury,’ London, 1633, 
12mo; second edition, London, 1635, 12mo ; 
third edition, London, 1636-7, 12mo; sixth 
edition, consisting of five parts, 1658-55, 8vo. 
The fourth part was published at London, 
1655, 8vo. The ‘Brief Dispute’ was answered 
by T. P., London, 1679. 3. ‘Apology in De- 
fence of some Exceptions against some Par- 
ticulars in the Book of Tentations,’ London, 
1659, 8vo. 4. ‘Capel’s Remains, being an 
useful Appendix to his excellent Treatise of 
Tentations, with a preface prefixed, wherein 
is contained an Abridgment of the author’s 
life, by his friend, Valentine Marshall,’ Lon- 
don, 1658, 8vo. 

He likewise edited some of the theologi- 
cal treatises composed by his favourite pupil 
William Pember, who died in his house at 
Eastington in 16238, 
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(Life of Marshall ; Bigland’s Gloucestershire, 
i, 589-42; Clarke’s Lives of Ten Eminent Di- 
vines (1662), 248; Macfarlane’s Cat. Librorum 
Impress, Bibl. Coll. B. Maria Magd. Oxon. Ap- 
pend. 16; Wood’s Athene Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 
421; Fuller's Worthies (1811), i. 885; Hether- 
ington’s Hist. of the Westminster Assem- 
bly of Divines, 109; Brook’s Puritans, iii. 159; 
Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Memorial (1802), ii. 
254; Calamy’s Abridgment of Baxter (1718), 
li. 317 ; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus.; 
Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Lansd. MS. 985, f. 114.] 
AW, (Oh 


CAPEL, Str THOMAS BLADEN 
(1776-1853), admiral, youngest son of Wil- 
liam, fourth earl of Essex, by his second 
wife, Harriet, daughter of Colonel Thomas 
Bladen, was born 25 Aug. 1776, and, accord- 
ing to the fiction then in vogue, entered the 
navy on board the Phaeton frigate as captain’s 
servant on 22 March 1782. It was ten years 
later before he joined in the flesh, and after 
serving on the Newfoundland and home 
| Stations and being present as midshipman of 
the Sans Pareil in the action off L’Orient, 
23 July 1795, he was, on 5 April 1797, pro- 
moted to a lieutenancy and appointed to 
the Cambrian frigate, on the home station, 
In April 1798 he was appointed to the Van- 
| guard, bearing the flag of Sir Horatio Nel- 
son, and, during the Mediterranean cruise 
which culminated in the battle of the Nile, 
| acted as Sir Horatio’s signal officer. On 
4 Aug. 1798 he was appointed by Nelson to 
the command of the Mutine brig, and sent 
home with duplicate despatches, which, in 
consequence of the capture of the Leander 
[see Berry, Sir Epwarp], brought the first 
news of the victory to England, 2 Oct. His 
commander’s commission was at once con- 
firmed, and on 27 Dec. he was advanced to 
post rank. On 5 Jan. 1799 he was appointed 
to the Arab frigate, for the West India sta- 
tion. In July 1800 he was transferred to 
the Meleager, which on 9 June 1801 was 
wrecked in the Gulf of Mexico. In August 
1802 he was appointed to the Phebe of 
36 guns, in which he served in the Mediter- 
ranean for the three following years, and was 
present at the battle of Trafalgar. ‘The ex- 
traordinary exertion of Captain Capel,’ wrote 
Collingwood on 4 Nov., ‘saved the French 
Swiftsure; and his ship, the Phoebe, together 
with the Donegal, afterwards brought out 
the Bahama’ (Nicoxas, Nelson Despatches, 
vii. 219). 

On his return to England he sat as a mem- 
ber of the court-martial on Sir Robert Cal- 
der [q. v.], and on 27 Dec. was appointed to 
the Endymion of 40 guns, in which he again 
| proceeded to the Mediterranean, carrying 
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out as a passenger Mr. Arbuthnot, the Eng- 
lish ambassador, to Constantinople, where 
he continued while the negotiations were 
pending, and on their failure brought Mr. 
Arbuthnot back to Malta. The Endymion 
was afterwards one of the fleet which, under 
Sir John Duckworth, forced the passage of 
the Dardanelles, 19 Feb., 3 March 1807, in 
which last engagement she was struck by 
two of the enormous stone shot, upwards 
of 2 feet in diameter, and weighing nearly 
800 lbs. ; fortunately without sustaining much 
damage. 

In December 1811 Capel was appointed to 
the Hogue, on the North American station, 
where he continued during the war with the 
United States. In June 1815 he was nomi- 
nated a C.B.,and in December 1821 was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Royal Yacht, 


where he remained till advanced to be rear- | 


admiral, 27 May 1825. On 20 May 18382 he 
was made a K.C.B., and from May 1834 to 
July 1837 was commander-in-chief in the 


East Indies, with his flag in the Winchester | 


of 50 guns. He became a vice-admiral on 
10 Jan. 1837; he was further advanced to 
be admiral on 28 April 1847, and on 
7 April 1852 to be G.C.B. He was in com~ 
mand at Portsmouth 1848-52. He died on 
4 March 1858. He married, in 1816, Harriet 
Catherine, only daughter of Mr. Francis 
George Smyth, but had no issue. 

{Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biog., iii. (vol. ii.) 195; 
O’Byrne’s Nav. Biog. Dict.; Gent. Mag. (1853), 
vol. exl. pt. i. p. 540.] Ve uie 1be 


CAPEL, WILLIAM, third Earn ot 
Esspx (1697-1743), eldest son of Algernon 
Capel, second Karl of Essex, and Mary, eldest 
daughter of William Bentinck, first earl of 
Portland, was born in 1697. In 1718he was 
appointed gentleman of the bedchamber to 
George II when Prince of Wales, an office in 
which he was continued after the prince’s ac- 
cession to the throne. In 1725 he was made 
a knight of the Thistle, and in 1722 he was 
constituted lord-lieutenant of Hertfordshire. 
In 1731 he was appointed ambassador extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary to the king of 
Sardinia at Turin, an office which he dis- 
charged till 1736. He was in 1727 .ap- 
pointed keeper of St. James’s and Hyde Parks, 
but resigned this position on 4 Dec. 1739 
on being appointed captain yeoman of the 
guard, On 12 Feb. 1734-5 he was sworn a 
member of the privy council, and on 20 Feb. 
1737-8 he was made a knight companion of 
the Garter. He died on 8 Jan. 1742-3, and 
was buried at Watford. By his first wife, 
Jane, eldest surviving daughter of Henry 
Hyde, earl of Clarendon, he had four daugh- 
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ters, and by his second wife, Elizabeth Rus- 
sell, youngest daughter of Wriothesley, se- 
cond duke of Bedford, he had four daughters 
and two sons. Of the sons the elder died 
young, and the second, William Anne (1732- 
1799), succeeded him in the peerage. 

[Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, iii. 484-4; 
Clutterbuck’s History of Hertford, i. 242—4.] 

T. F.H. 

CAPELL, EDWARD (17138 - 1781), 
Shakespearean commentator, son of the Rev. 
Gamaliel Capell, rector of Stanton in Suffolk, 
was born11 June 1713 at Troston Hall, near 
Bury St. Edmunds. He was educated at Bury 
grammar school and Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge. In 1737 he was appointed deputy-in- 


| spector of plays by the Duke of Grafton, from 


whom, in 1745, he also received the post of 
groom of the privy chamber. In discharging 
the duties of deputy-inspector he occasionally 
acted with little discretion, as when he re- 
fused to license Macklin’s ‘Man of the World’ 
underits original title, ‘The True-born Scotch- 
man’ (Biogr. Dram., ed. Jones, iii. 15-16). 
His official position gave him leisure to devote 
himself to his favourite pursuit—the study 
of Shakespeare and of Elizabethan literature. 
He published in 1760 ‘ Prolusions, or Select 
Pieces of Ancient Poetry.’ In this collection 
appeared a reprint of the anonymous play, 
‘Edward III,’ which Capell tentatively as- 
signed to Shakespeare. Eight years after- 
wards (1768) he published his edition of 
Shakespeare in ten volumes, with a dedi- 
cation to the Duke of Grafton, grandson 
of the patron who had appointed him de- 
puty-inspector. In the dedicatory epistle he 
states that he had devoted twenty years 
to the preparation of the edition. An in- 
troduction, chiefly bibliographical, was pre- 
fixed, but the commentary was reserved for 
separate publication. Capell aimed at sup- - 
plying in the first instance an accurate text 
based on a careful collation of the old copies, 
and he did his work very thoroughly. The 
first part of the commentary—notes to nine 
plays, together with the glossary—appeared 
in 1774, As it met with little success, he 
recalled the impression and determined to 
publish the entire commentary, in three 
quarto volumes, by subscription. The print- 
ing of the first volume was finished in March 
1779, and the second volume was ready in 
the following February; but subscribers’ 
names were difficult to procure, and Capell 
did not live to see the publication of his 
He died 24 Feb. 1781. In 1783 
the complete work was issued in three vo- 
lumes, under the title of ‘Notes and Various 
Readings to Shakespeare.’ As a textual 
critic Capell was singularly acute, and his 
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scholarship. The third volume is entitled 
‘The School of Shakespeare,’ and consists of 
‘authentic extracts from divers English books 
that were in print in that author's time,’ to 
which is appended ‘ Notitia Dramatica; or 
Tables of Ancient Plays (from their begin- 
ning to the Restoration of Charles the Se- 
cond).’ In the dedicatory epistle it is alleged 
by the editor, John Collins, that Steevens ap- 
propriated Capell’s notes while disclaiming 
all acquaintance with them. There was a 
report that when Capell’s Shakespeare was 
being printed Steevens bribed the printer’s 
servant to let him have the first sheets 

Nicuots, Literary Anecdotes, viii. 540). 

apell had many enemies among contempo- 
rary commentators. Farmer, in his letter to 
Steevens, speaks of him contemptuously, and 
Dr. Johnson observed that his abilities ‘ were 
just sufficient to select the black hairs from 
the white for the use of the periwig makers.’ 
Capell was a friend of Garrick, but became 
estranged from him in later life. He used 
to say that Garrick ‘spoke many speeches 
in Shakegpeare without understanding them.’ 
During the last twenty years of his life he 
spent the whole of each summer at Hastings, 
where he had built himself a house close to 
the sea. His rooms in London were at 
Brick Court, Temple, where in later life he 
lived in such seclusion that only the most 
urgent business could draw him out of doors. 
He died at Brick Court on 24 Feb. 1781, 
and was buried at Fornham All Saints, 
Suffolk. He had collected a very valuable 
library. The choicest portion he presented 
to Trinity College, Cambridge ; Steevens pri- 
vately printed in 1779 a catalogue, reprinted 
in Hartshorne’s ‘ Book Rarities in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge.’ A full catalogue by 
W. W. Greg appeared in 1903. Capell is 
described by Samuel Pegge as ‘a persona- 
ble well-made man of the middle stature,’ 
and it is added that he ‘had much of the car- 


riage, manners, and sentiments of a gentle- | 


man.’ His industry was astonishing ; and it 


is reported that he transcribed the whole of | 


Shakespeare ten times. It is admitted that 


he was possessed of no little vanity, and that | 


he was somewhat unsociable; but his tem- 
per had been soured by neglect. In addition 
to the works already mentioned, Capell pub- 
lished, 1. ‘Two Tables elucidating the 
Sounds of Letters,’ 1749, fol. 2. ‘ Reflec- 
tions on Originality in Authors: being Re- 
marks on a Letter to Mr. Mason on the 
Marks of Imitation,’ 1766, 8vo. With the 
assistance of Garrick he published in 1758 an 
edition of ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ ‘fitted 
for the stage by abridging onlv’ 
VOL. III, 
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commentary is a valuable contribution to 
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ails ee se 
| [Capell’s Works in the British Museum Li- 
‘brary ; Nichols’s Literary Illustrations, i. 465-76, 
iii, 203, v. 421; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
viii. 540; Davy’s Athen Suffolcienses in British 
Museum Add. MS. 19166; Halliwell’s Defence 
of Edward Capell, 1861; a letter to George 
Hardinge, esq., 1777; Monthly Review, liii. 
394-403, lxix. 484—8, lxx. 15-23; Baker’s Bio- 
graphia Dramatica, ed. Jones, i. 82, iii. 15-16 ; 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1781, p. 95; Biographi- 
cal Dictionary, 1798. Mathias in his Pursuits 
of Literature extols Capell as ‘the father of all 
legitimate commentary on Shakespeare.’ ] 


. H. B. 


CAPELL CONINGSBY, CATHE- 
RINE, Countess oF Essex (1794-1882). 
[See STBPHENS, CATHERINE. ] 


CAPELLANUS, JOHN (jf. 1410?), 
'translator of the ‘De Consolatione Philo- 
sophie ’ of Boethius into English verse [see 
Watton, JoHN]. 


CAPGRAVE, JOHN (1393-1464), Au- 
.gustinian friar, theologian, and historian, 
was born, as he has himself noted in his 
chronicle (ed. Rolls Series, 1858, p. 259), on 
21 April 1893. He was a native of Lynn 
in Norfolk—‘ my cuntre is Northfolk, of the 
toun of Lynne’ (Prologue to the Life of St. 
Katharine)—where he passed nearly all his 
days. Bale and subsequent writers wrongly 
name Kent as his county. Studiousin youth, 
and ‘sticking to his books like a limpet to 
|its rocks,’ he was sent to one of the univer- 
sities, but to which one is uncertain ; Leland 
names Cambridge, but only on conjecture. 
Tanner, however, adduces evidence for this 
university from Capgrave’s own words in a 
manuscript now destroyed (Cotton. MS. Vi- 
tellius D. xv, Life of St. Gilbert), On the 
other hand, Bale and others state that Cap- 
"grave took the degree of doctor of divinity 
at Oxford; and Pamphilus (f. 139) adds 
that he lectured there. It has been sug- 
gested (introd. to Capcrave’s Chronicle, 
Rolls Series, p. x) that he may have received 
his early education at Cambridge, that place 
being more conveniently near to Lynn, and 
afterwards migrated to the sister university. 
He was ordained priest in 1417 or 1418, four 
or five years, he tell us (De dllustr. Henricis, 
p. 127), before the birth of Henry VI. At 
an early age he had elected to enter the order 
of Augustine Friars ; but we do not know 
when he first became an inmate of the house 
of the friars at Lynn. It may not, however, 
be too much to infer that he was connected 
with it from youth, and that he may Ueve 
received a part of his education within its 


walls. aes 
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Soon after taking his doctor’s degree he was 
romoted to be provincial of his order in 
Bngland. An official document dated 1456 
is quoted by White Kennet (Parochial An- 
tiquities, 1818, ii. 899) in which Capgrave, 
as provincial, recognises a claim to the patron- 
age of the convent of Austin Friars at Oxford, 
then existing near the site of Wadham 
College. 

A few more facts relating to his life can 
be gathered from his work ‘ De illustribus 
Henricis’ In 1406, when a boy, he sawthe 
Princess Philippa, daughter of Henry IV, em- 
bark at Lynn, on her way to marry Eric XIII, 
king of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
(p. 109). In 1422 he was studying in Lon- 
don at the time of the birth of Henry VI 
(p. 127). In 1446 he received the king when 
he visited the Austin Friary at Lynn, and 
gave him an account of its foundation (p. 137). 
It may be presumed that he was then head of 
the house. In the dedicatory epistle pre- 
fixed to his ‘Commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles’ he refers toa visit to Rome, where 
he was taken ill; but he does not specify the 
date (De illustr. Henricis, app. p. 221). 

Capgrave’s biographers eulogise his cha- 
racter in the highest terms. The most learned 
of English Augustinians whom the soil of 
Britain ever produced, he was distinguished 
asa philosopher and theologian, practically re- 
jecting in his writings the dreams of sophists, 
which lead only to strife and useless dis- 
cussions. Fulfilling the mission of his order, 
‘it was his wont to thunder against the 
wanton and arbitrary acts of prelates, who 
enlarge the borders of their garments beyond 
measure, catching at the favour of the igno- 
rant herd; not shepherds, but hirelings, who 
leave the sheep to the wolves, caring only for 
the milk and fleece ; robbers of their country 
and evil workers, to whom truth is a burden, 
justice a thing of scorn, and cruelty a delight’ 
(Bate). 

His chief patron was Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, whose life he wrote, and to whom 
he dedicated certain of his works. He died 
at Lynn on 12 Aug. 1464 (not 1484, as Pam- 
philus and Pits say), in his seventy-first 
year. 

_ Capgrave was a most industrious writer; 
lists of his works are given by Bale, Tanner, 
and others. In Latin he wrote: 1. Commen- 
taries on the several books of the Pentateuch, 
on Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, the four books 
of Kings, Psalms, Ecclesiastes, Isaiah, Daniel, 
the twelve Minor Prophets, Acts, Pauline 
and Canonical Epistles, and the Apocalypse. 
2, ‘Manipulus Doctrine Christiane” 3.‘De 
Fidei Symbolis.’ 4. ‘Super Sententias Petri 
Lombardi,’ 5. ‘Determinationes Theologica,’ 
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6.‘ Ad Positiones erroneas.’ 7. ‘Orationesad 
Clerum.’ 8.‘Sermones perAnnum.’ 9. ‘Lec- 
turee Scholastics.’ 10. ‘Ordinarize Disputa- 
tiones.’ 11.‘ Epistole ad diversos.’ 12. ‘Nova 
Legenda Anglia.’ 18, ‘Vita S, Augustini.’ 
14. ‘De sequacibus 8. Augustini,’ and (the 
same work ora continuation) 15. ‘ De illus- 
tribus viris Ordinis S. Augustini.’ And the 
historical works: 1.‘ De illustribus Henricis.’ 
2. ‘Vita Humfredi Ducis Glocestrix.’ His 
works in English were: 1. ‘The Life of St. 
Gilbert of Sempringham.’ 2, A metrical 
‘Life of St. Katharine.’ 3. ‘A Chronicle of 
England from the Creation to a.p. 1417.’ 
‘A Guide to the Antiquities of Rome,’ in 
English, a work which he is supposed to 
have written during his detention there from 
illness, has also been ascribed to him (Chro- 
nicle, p. 365). 

The commentaries on Genesis and the 
Pauline Epistles (and probably some others 
of the biblical commentaries) were dedicated 
to Humphrey, duke of Gloucester; the com- 
mentary on the books of Kings to John Lowe, 
bishop of St. Asaph (1433-44); and the com- 
mentaries on the Acts and the Apocalypse 
to William Grey, bishop of Ely (1454-78). 
The ‘ De illustribus Henricis’ was dedicated 
to Henry VII, the ‘Chronicle’ to Edward IV. 
The ‘Life of St. Gilbert’ was dedicated to 
Nicholas Resby, master of the order of Sem- 
pringham. 

Very many of Capgrave’s works are lost. 
Those which have appeared in print or are 
still extant in manuscript are as follows :— 
The autograph manuscript of the ‘ Commen- 
tary on Genesis’ (a work written in 1437-8), 
which was presented to Duke Humphrey, is 
preserved in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. No. 32. 
It was given by the duke to the university, as 
one among 135 volumes, in February 1443-4; 
other works of Capgrave, included in the same 
gift, being the commentaries on Exodus and 
on 1 and 3 Kings. A manuscript of the com- 
mentary on the Acts, also said to beautograph, 
was given by Bishop Grey, of Ely, to Balliol 
College, andisnow marked No. 189, Another 
ee in the same college, No. 190, 
contains Capgrave’s work on the Creeds, the 
autograph manuscript being that in the 
library of All Souls’ College, No. 17. It is 
in this latter work that he latinises his name 
as ‘Johannes de Monumento Pileato.’ The 
prologues to the commentaries on Genesis, 
the Acts, and the Creeds are printed in the 
Rolls edition of the ‘ De illustribus Henricis.’ 
The ‘Nova Legenda Anglixz, compiled from 
the work of John of Tynemouth, exists in a 
manuscript in the York Minster Lib : 
another copy in the Cottonian Library (Ti- 
berius E. i) has been greatly injured by fire; 
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a third is in the Bodleian Library, Tanner 
MS. 15. An abridged translation was pub- 
lished by Pynson in 1516, and in the same 
year Wynkyn de Worde printed the entire 
work. The prologue is also printed in the 
‘De illust. Henricis.’ The ‘Life of St. Gil- 
bert of Sempringham’ existed in the Cotton. 
MS. Vitellius xv, which, with the ex- 
ception of a few fragments, was destroyed by 
fire in 1731. The ‘Life of St. Katharine,’ 


in English verse, is preserved in the Arundel | 


MSS. 20, 168, 396, in the British Museum ; 
and in the Bodleian, Rawlinson MS. 116. 
oe work is referred to by Osbern Boken- 

am [q. v.], a contemporary of Capgrave, in 
his‘ tte vA St. Rythavine ; (APtinited i S. 327 5 
Boxennam’s Lyvys of Seyniys, Roxburghe 
Club, 1835). The prologue is printed in the 
Rolls edition of Capgrave’s ‘Chronicle,’ p. 335. 
Fragments of the ‘Guide to the Antiquities 
of Rome’ are found in the fly-leaves of the 
two manuscripts of the work on the Creeds 
referred to above, and are also printed with 
the ‘Chronicle,’ p. 355. The ‘ Liber de illus- 
tribus Henricis’ was written during the reign 
of Henry VI, and its object was the praise 
and glory of that king. It givesthe lives of 
six emperors of Germany, six kings of Eng- 
land, and twelve illustrious men who had 
borne the name of Henry. The autograph 
manuscript is in Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, MS. 408; and another copy is in the 
Cottonian Library, Tiberius A viii. Cap- 
grave’s English ‘Chronicle’ also exists in 
autograph in the University Library, Cam- 
bridge, MS. Gg iv. 12; another copy is in 
Corpus Christi College, MS. 167. This ‘schort 
remembrauns of elde stories’ seems to have 
been broken off, probably just before the 
author’s death. In his dedicatory epistle 
Capgrave easily accommodates himself to the 
change of dynasty, finding Edward IV’s title 
to be good ‘by Goddis disposition,’ and un- 
handsomely reflecting on that of his late 

atron Henry VI as derived ‘by intrusion.’ 

oth these historical works were edited by 
F.C. Hingeston for the Rolls Series in 1858. 


[Bale’s Script. Brit. Cat. ; Leland’s Commen- 
tarii de Scriptoribus Brit. (1709) ; Jos. Pamphili 
Chronica Ordinis fratrum Erem. S. Augustini 
(1581); Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.; Rolls editions of 
Capgrave’s Chronicle and Liber de illustr. Hen- 
ricis (1858).] E. M. T. 


CAPON, JOHN, alias Satcor (d. 1557), 
bishop of Salisbury, was a Benedictine monk 
when in 1488 he proceeded B.A. at Cam- 
bridge, and a monk of St. John’s Abbey in 
Colchester when ordained deacon on 16 May 
1502. His name probably implies that he 
was a native of Salcot, near Colchester. He 
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became B.D. in 1512, and D.D. in 1515. In 
the ‘King’s Book of Payments’ (Cal. of 
Hen. VII, ii. 1441) he is named as receiving 
20s. in February 1516 and again in March 
1517 for preaching at court. On 16 Feb. 
1516-17, being then prior of St. John’s, 
Colchester, he was made abbot of St. Benet’s 
Hulme in Norfolk (Pat. Roll, 8 Hen. VIII, 
p. 2, m. 20). His brother, Dr. William Ca- 
pon [q. v.], was chaplain to Cardinal Wolsey, 
and he himself enjoyed Wolsey’s favour. 
There is extant (Cal. of Hen. VIII, iv. App. 
38) a letter from Capon to Wolsey, 10 April 
1525, thanking him for ‘continual favours’ 
towards his ‘promotion and advancement,’ 
and referring to ‘this bringer, Mr. Cromwell, 

our servant,’ to explain that the writer is 
ill and cannot come up as commanded. ‘This 
bringer ’ was afterwards lord privy seal and 
earl of Essex. As part of a scheme for re- 
deeming first-fruits in Norwich diocese, St. 
Benet’s Abbey was by bull, dated 31 May 
1528, of Pope Clement VII (Rymmr, xiv. 
244), and by private act of parliament (Tan- 
NER, Notitia Monast. p. 333), made directly 
subject to the bishops of Norwich who were 
to be ex officio abbots there; but Capon con- 
tinued abbot and was succeeded by Repps, 
afterwards bishop of Norwich. In February 
1529-30 he was at Cambridge to assist in 
obtaining a declaration from the university 
in favour of the king’s divorce from Catherine 
of Arragon. Next month, 15 March 1529-280, 
he was translated to the abbey of Hyde 
beside Winchester (Pat. Roll, 21 Hen. VIII, 
p-1,m.19). In July following he signed, 
as one of the spiritual lords, the letter to 
the pope praying him to consent to the 
divorce. In August 1533 he was nominated 
to the bishopric of Bangor, but the pope 
would not grant the bull of consecration. 
However, on 11 April 1534 he had the royal 
assent, and-on the 19th was consecrated 
bishop of Bangor by Archbishop Cranmer— 
the second bishop made in England after 
Henry VIIT assumed papalauthority. Hecon- 
tinued abbot of Hyde, holding the bishopric 
in commendam, until the suppression, when, 
with his convent, he surrendered the abbey 
to the king in April 1539 (? ‘380 Henry VIII’ 
Public Records Report, viii. App. li. 24). 
‘ What wonder,’ exclaims Stevens (Suppl. i. 
503), ‘that in a depraved age surrenders 
should be so universal, when the betrayers 
of their trust, the sacrilegious Judases, were 
made bishops!’ Latimer of Worcester and 
Shaxton of Salisbury resigned their bishoprics 
in the summer of 1589 in consequence of 
the ‘ Six Articles,’ and Capon was translated 
to the see of Salisbury on 31 July 1539 
(Pat. Roll, 31 Hen. VILL, p. 8, m. 28), which 
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he held till his death. He reverted to the 
Roman faith on the accession of Queen Mary, 
at which time (31 Aug. 1553) he had license 
because of his great age to be absent from 
the queen’s coronation and from future par- 
liaments (Haynes, Burghley Papers, p. 177); 
he was, however, at the trial of Bishop 
Hooper at Southwark in January 1555, He 
died on 6 Oct. 1557, and was buried in 
Salisbury Cathedral on the south side of the 
choir. Capon was a preacher of some note 
and a man of learning. Henry VIII wrote 
to Benet, his ambassador at Rome, on 10 July 
1581, to urge the pope to refer judgment of 
the divorce case to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, assisted by the abbot of Westminster 
and ‘the abbot of Hyde, a great clerk’ (Cal. of 
Hen, VIII, v. 327). Convocation in 1542, 
directing certain bishops to revise a transla- 
tion of the New Testament, assigned the 
Epistles to the Corinthians to Capon, and 
the same convocation appointed him and the 
Bishop of Ely examiners of church books. 
Protestant writers inveigh against him as a 
time-server anda papist—‘a false dissembling 
bishop,’ as he is called by Foxe (v. 484), who 
frequently names him as a ‘persecutor’ of 
martyrs under Henry VIII and Mary. Fuller 
and Strype say he despoiled his bishopric to 
enrich himself. His will, dated 18 July 
1557, directs that all his goods be divided 
among his servants, and as his executors ‘ re- 
nounced,’ the prerogative court of Canter- 
bury appointed an administrator on 29 Oct. 
1557. Arms: ‘8S, a chevron between 3 
mullets O,’ or perhaps ‘A, on a chevron § 
between 3 trefoils of the second, 3 escallops 
of the field.’ 


[Cooper's Athenz Cantab. i. 171, 550; Annals 
of Cambridge, i. 338-9; Cal. of Henry VIII; 
Stevens’s Suppl. to Dugdale, i. 503 ; Dodsworth’s 
Salisb. Cath. p. 57; Fuller's Church Hist. ; 
Foxe’s Acts and Mon.; Dodd’s Church Hist. p. 
489; Wood’s Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 247, 
il. 741, 767, 779, 809 ; Strype ; Leland’s Collect. 
vi. 220, 234; Lemon’s Calendar; Richardson’s 
Godwin; Milner’s Winchester, ii. 223; Le Neve’s 
Fasti; State Papers Henry VIII; Browne Willis’s 
Not. Parl. i. 128; Burnet’s Hist. of Reforma- 
tion; Anderson’s Annals of Engl. Bible, ii, 150; 
Haynes's Burghley Papers, p. 177; Britton’s 
Salisb. Cath. 41, 95; Grey Friars’ Chronicle, p. 37; 
Wriothesley’s Chronicle, i. 35, 103; Clive’s Lud- 
low, 287 ; Bedford’s Blazon of Episcopacy, 14.] 

R. HB. 


CAPON, WILLIAM (d. 1550), master of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, the brother of 
John Capon, alias Salcot [q. v.], was born at 
Salcot, Hssex. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded B.A. 1499, M.A. 
1502, and D.D. 1517, and was proctor in 
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1509. He was fellow of Catharine Hall, held 
the living of Great Shelford, Cambridgeshire, 
and on 21 July 1516 became master of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. He acted as chaplain 
to Wolsey, and was nominated in 1528 the 
first dean of Wolsey’s short-lived college at 
Ipswich. A long letter from Capon to Wol- 
sey, touching the organisation of the college, 
is printed in Ellis’s ‘Original Letters’ (1st 
ser. i. 185, from ‘MS. Cotton,’ Titus B 1. 
f. 175). In 1534 he resigned the vicarage of 
Barkway, Hertfordshire, which he had held 
for several years; in 1537 became prebendary 
of Wells; from 26 Sept. 1537 was for a few 
weeks archdeacon of Anglesey; in 1543 was 
instituted rector of Duxford St. Peter, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and prebendary of Bangor. He 
resigned the mastership of Jesus College in 
November 1546, and died in 1550. 

[Cooper’s Athene Cantab. i. 100; Wood’s 
Fasti, ed. Bliss, i. 94 2. (where the date of Capon’s 
resignation of Barkway is misprinted 1544); 
Ellis’s Letters, lst ser. i. 185, 3rd ser. ii. 231; 
Le Neve’s Fasti, ed. Hardy, i. 115, 120, 204.] 

shell 


CAPON, WILLIAM (1757-1827), scene- 
painter, decorative artist, and architect, 
the son of an artist, was born at Norwich 
6 Oct. 1757. Under his father he com- 
menced to paint portraits, but preferring 
architecture was placed under Novozielski, 
whom he assisted in the buildings and deco- 
rations of the Italian Opera House (reopened 
1791) and Ranelagh Gardens. In 1794 he 
erected a theatre for Lord Aldborough at 
Belan House, Kildare, and in the same year 
was engaged by John Kemble as scene-painter 
for the new Drury Lane Theatre. An en- 
thusiasticstudent of old English architecture, 
he greatly assisted Kemble in his efforts to 
represent plays with historical accuracy, and 
the scenes at Drury Lane (and at Covent 
Garden after 1802) in which he endeavoured 
to reconstruct ancient buildings were greatly 
celebrated. Among these were aview of the 
ancient palace of Westminster (fifteenth cen- 
tury), ‘ wings’ representing English streets, 
the Tower of London (for the play of ‘Ri- 
chard IIT’), the council chamber at Crosby 
House (for ‘Jane Shore’), a state chamber 
temp. Edward III, a baronial hall temp. Ed- 
ward IV, and a Tudor hall temp. Henry VII. 
His connection with Drury Lane (burnt 
1809) resulted in a loss of 5007. He made 
drawings of the interiors of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, which were exhibited in 1800 
and 1802. He wasalsoemployed for the Royal 
Circus and the theatre at Bath (1805). In 
1804 he wasappointedarchitectural draughts- 
man to the Duke of York. His leisure was 
employed in architectural research, and his 
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plans of the old palace of Westminster and 
the substructure of the abbey are said to have 
occupied him thirty years. The former was 
in 1826 purchased by the Society of Anti- 

uaries for 120 guineas, and was engraved by 

asire. Though his preference was for Gothic 
architecture, his last work of importance was 
a design fora church of the Doric order. He 
was a frequent exhibitor at the Royal Aca- 
demy, and also (between 1788 and 1827) sent 
drawings to the Society of Artists (one), the 


British Institution (five), and the Society of | 


British Artists (five). His subjects were chiefly 
views of buildings and architectural remains, 
with some landscapes. He died at his house 
in North Street, Westminster, 26 Sept. 1827. 
A portrait of Capon, engraved by W. Bond, 
after a miniature by W. Bone, was published 
in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine, xcviii. 105. 
Some of his original drawings are in the 
British Museum. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists, 1878 ; Gent. Mag. 
1827 and 1828 ; Boaden’s Life of Kemble.] 

Cc. M. 


CAPPE, NEWCOME (1733-1800), uni- 
tarian divine, eldest son of the Rev. Joseph 


Cappe, minister of the nonconformist con- | 


gregation at Millhill Chapel, Leeds, who 
married the daughter and coheiress of Mr. 
Newcome of Waddington, Lincolnshire, was 
born at Leeds 21 Feb. 1733. He was an ar- 
dent student when young, and was educated 
with great care for the dissenting ministry. 
For a year (1748-9) he was with Dr. Aikin 
at Kibworth, Leicestershire; the succeeding 
three years he studied with Doddridge at 
Northampton, and for another space of three 
years (1752-5) he lived at Glasgow, profiting 
by the instruction of Dr. William Leechman. 
When he was sufficiently qualified by this 
lengthened course of tuition for his profession, 
he was chosen in November 1755 co-pastor 


with the Rev. John Hotham of the dissenting | 


chapel at St. Saviourgate, York, and after re- 
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Hull. She died of consumption in the spring 
of 1778, leaving six children behind her. His 
second wife, an ardent promoter of education 
and of unitarian principles, was Catharine, 
daughter of the Rev. Jeremiah Harrison, vicar 
of Catterick, and they were married at Bar- 
wick-in-E]met on 19 Feb. 1788. Cappe was 
frequently .1, and in 1791 he was seized by 
a paralytic stroke. This was followed by 
several other attacks of the same kind until 
his strength failed, and he died at York on 
24 Dec. 1800. His eldest son, Joseph Cappe, 
M.D., died in February 1791; his youngest 
son, Robert Cappe, M.D., died on 16 Nov. 
1802 while on a voyage to Leghorn. 

The writings of Cappe which appeared 
during his lifetime were comparatively un- 
important. Among them were sermons 
preached on the days ‘of national humilia- 


‘tion’ in 1776, 1780, 1781, 1782, and 1784. 


An earlier sermon delivered 27 Nov. 1757, 
after the victory of Frederick the Great at 
Rossbach on 5 Noy. 1757, was of a very rhe- 
torical character; it passed through numerous 
editions, a copy of the sixth impression being 
in the British Museum. In 1770 he pub- 
lished a sermon in memory of the Rey. Ed- 
ward Sandercock, and in 1785 he edited that 
minister’s sermons intwo volumes. In 1783 
he printed a pamphlet of ‘Remarks in Vin- 
dication of Dr. Priestley’ in answer to the 
‘Monthly Reviewers.’ ‘A Selection of Psalms 
for Social Worship’ and ‘ An Alphabetical 
Explication of some Terms and Phrases in 
Scripture,’ the first an anonymous publication, 
and the second ‘by a warm well-wisher to 
the interests of genuine christianity,’ were 

rinted at York in 1786, and are known to 

ave been compiled by Cappe. The second 
of them, it may be added, was reissued at 
Boston, U.S., in 1818. A work of a more 
elaborate character, entitled ‘ Discourses on 
the Providence and Government of God,’ was 
published by him in 1795; a second edition 


appeared in 1811], and athird in 1818. After 


maining in this position until Mr. Hotham’s , 


death in the following May became on that 
event sole pastor to the congregation, and so 
continued until his own decease in 1800. 
York was at this time the centre of much 
greater literary and political life than it is at 
present, and Cappe took a prominent place 
among itscitizens. The large old mansion in 
which he lived is described by Mr. Robert 
Davies, in his‘Walks through York,’ as situate 
in Upper Ousegate, and in it he gathered to- 
gether many students of letters. A literary 
club which he founded in 1771 existed with 
unimpaired life for nearly twenty years. In 
October 1759 he married Sarah, the eldest 
daughter of William Turner, a merchant of 


his death his widow, in her regard for his me- 
mory, collected and edited many volumes of 
his discourses, consisting of (1) ‘ Critical Re- 
marks on many important Passages of Scrip- 
ture,’ 1802, 2 vols. ; (2) ‘ Discourses chiefly 
on Devotional Subjects,’ 1805; (8) ‘Con- 
nected History of the Life and Divine Mission 
of Jesus Christ,’ 1809; (4) ‘Discourses chiefly 
on Practical Subjects,’ 1815. To the first and 
second of these publications she prefixed me- 
moirs of his life by herself, and the second 
contained an appendix of a sermon on his in- 
terment by the Rev. William Wood, and a 
memoir from the ‘ Monthly Review,’ Febru- 
ary 1801, pp. 81-4, by the Rev. C. Wellbe- 
loved. His widow, whose biography of Cappe 


Capper 


is full of interest, died suddenly 27 July 1821, 
aged 78, She was the author of several tracts 
on charity schools (Diet. of Living Authors, 
p. 54) 

[Gent. Mag. Ixx. pt. ii, 1299 (1800), lxxi. pt. 
i. 181-2 (1801); Rutt’s Life of Priestley; Tay- 
lor’s Biographia Leodiensis, pp. 219_°2; Davies's 
York Press, pp. 266, 274, 295-8, 308 ; Belsham’s 
Theophilus Lindsey, pp. 228-37.] W.P.C. 


CAPPER, FRANCIS (1735-1818), di- 
vine, born 24 Aug. 1735,son of Francis Capper, 
a London barrister, was educated at Westmin- 
ster School, and proceeded thence to Christ 
Church, Oxford (1753). He graduated as 
M.A. in 1760, being then in holy orders and 
rector of Monk Soham (October 1759) and 
Earl Soham (December 1759), Suffolk, bene- 
fices which he retained until his death. He 
had a local reputation as a faithful minister 
and an upright magistrate. His only con- 
tribution to literature was a small tract, en- 
titled ‘The Faith and Belief of every Sincere 
Christian, proved by references to various 
Texts of Holy Scripture,’ Ipswich, 12mo. 
Capper died at Earl Soham 13 Nov. 1818. 


(Gent. Mag. vol. lxxxviii, pt.ii. p.476; Welch’s 
Alumni Westmonast, 360; family memoranda.] 
C.J. R. 


CAPPER, JAMES (1743-1825), meteo- 
rologist, &c., younger brother of Francis 
Capper [q. v.], was born 15 Dec. 17438, and 
educated at Harrow School. He entered 
the Hon. East India Company’s service at an 
early age, and attained the rank of colonel, 
holding for some time the post of comptroller- 
general of the army and fortification accounts 
on the coast of Coromandel. After retiring 
from military service he settled for some 
years in South Wales, taking much interest 
in meteorology and agriculture. Removing 
to Norfolk, he died at Ditchingham Lodge, 
near Bungay, 6 Sept. 1825. 

James Capper wrote: 1. ‘ Observations on 
the Passage to India through Egypt; also to 
Vienna through Constantinople and Aleppo, 
and from thence to Bagdad, and across the 
Great Desert to Bassora, with occasional Re- 
marks on the adjacent Countries, and also 
Sketches of the different Routes,’ London, 
1784, 4to, and 1785, 8vo. 2. ‘Memorial to 
the Hon. Court of Directors of the East India 
Company,’ 1785 (privately printed), 38. ‘Ob- 


servations on the Winds and Monsoons, illus- | 


trated with a chart, and accompanied with 
Notes, Geographical and Meteorological,’ 
London, 1801, 4to. 4. ‘ Observations on the 
Cultivation of Waste Lands, addressed to 
the gentlemen and farmers of Glamorgan- 
shire,’ London, 1805, 5. ‘ Meteorological and 
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Miscellaneous Tracts applicable to Naviga- 
tion, Gardening, and Farming, with Calendars 
of Flora for Greece, France, England, and 
Sweden,’ London, 1809, 8vo. 

Capper, Louisa (1776-1840), was a 
daughter of Colonel James Capper, by his 
wife, Mary Johnson, and was born 15 Nov. 
1776. She published in 1811 an ‘ Abridg- 
ment of Locke’s Essay concerning the Human 
Understanding,’ and died unmarried 25 May 
1840. She was buried at Rickmansworth, 
Hertfordshire. 

[Family memoranda ; Gent. Mag. (1825), pt. ii. 
381; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] Ostet 


CAPPER, JOSEPH (1727-1804), an ec- 
centric character, was born in 1727 in Cheshire 
of parents in humble circumstances. At an 
early age he came up to London, and, after 
serving his apprenticeship to a grocer, set 
up a shop on his own account in the neigh- 
bourhood of Whitechapel. Owing to the 
recommendations of his old master, Capper 
soon prospered in his trade, and, having been 
fortunate in various speculations, eventually 
retired from business. Having given up 
work, he spent several days in walking about 
the vicinity of London, searching for lodg- 
ings. Stopping at the Horns, Kennington, 
one day, he asked for a bed, and, being curtly 
refused, determined to stop in order to plague 
the landlord. Though for many years he 
talked about quitting the place the next day, 
he lived there until the day of his death, a 
period of twenty-five years. So methodical 
were his habits, that he would not drink his 
tea out of any other than his favourite cup. 
In the parlour of the Horns he had his 
favourite chair, He would not suffer any 
one to poke the fire without his permission. 
He called himself the champion of govern- 
ment, and nothing angered him more than 
to hear any one declaiming against the British 
constitution. His favourite amusement was 
killing flies with his cane, before doing which 
he generally told a story about the rascality 
of all Frenchmen, ‘whom, he said, ‘I hate 
and detest, and would knock down just the 
same as these flies.’ Capper died at the Horns 
on 6 Sept. 1804, at the age of seventy- 
seven, and was buried in the church of St. 
Botolph, Aldgate. In his will, which was 
made on the back of a sheet of banker’s 
cheques, and dated five years before his death, 
he left the bulk of his property, then up- 
wards of 30,000/., among his poor relations, 
whom he always had refused to see in his life- 
time. To his nephews, whom he appointed 
his executors, he bequeathed 8,000/. three per 
cents. between them. There appears, how- 
ever, tohave been considerable doubt whether 
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this will had been Saeed witnessed or not. 
A curious portrait of Capper will be found in 
the third volume of Granger. 


[St. James’s Chronicle, 18 Sept. 1804; 
Granger's New, Original, and Complete Wonder- 
ful Museum and Magazine Extraordinary (1805), 
iii. 1692-6.] G. F. R. B. 


CAPPOCH, THOMAS (1719 - 1746). 
[See Coppocx. | 


CARACCIOLI, CHARLES (7. 1766), 
topographer, was master of the grammar 
school at Arundel in 1766, and was probably 
an Italian. In 1758 appeared a work, anony- 
mous, 2 vols. ‘Chiron, or the Mental Opti- 
cian’ (Monthly Review, 1758, xviii. 276), of 
which Gough says that Caraccioli was the 
author (Brit. Topog. ii. 288, note); and about 
two years later a 6d. pamphlet, entitled ‘An 
Historical Account of Sturbridge, Bury, and 
the most Famous Fairs,’ &c.,also anonymous, 
was published at Cambridge for the author, 
which is attributed in the British Museum 
Library Catalogue to Caraccioli. This is 
doubtful, as Caraccioli’s own evidence shows 
that about 1758 and 1760 he did not know 
English. In 1766 Caraccioli published ‘The 
Antiquities of Arundel ’ by subscription, and 
dedicated it to the Duke of Norfolk and to 
the Hon. Edward Howard, the duke’s heir- 
apparent. In 1775 a Charles Caraccioli, 
gent., published the first volume of ‘The Life 
of Robert, Lord Clive,’ not dated (Monthly 


1777, lv. 480); and Gough identifies this au- 
thor with the subject of this article (supra). 
The ‘ Monthly Review’ says of ‘ Chiron,’ ‘ It 
is a poor imitation of “ Le Diable Boiteux ”’ 
(xvii. 276); Gough says of parts of ‘Arundel,’ 
‘They are most awkwardly contrived from 
printed books’ (Brit. Topog. 11.288) ; Lowndes 
says of ‘Clive,’ ‘It is a confused jumble’ (5701. 
Manuai, i. 8369); and the ‘ Monthly Review’ 
says of it, ‘It is rays te worse connected, 
and similarly printed.’ 

[Monthly Review, xviii. 276, liii. 80, lv. 480; 
Gough’s Brit. Topog. ii. 288 ; Lowndes’s Bibl. 
Man. i. 369.] J. H. 


CARACTACUS (7. 50), king of the 
Britons, whose name is the latinised form of 
the English Caradoc and the Welsh Caradawg, 
was one of the sons of Cunobelin, king of the 
Trinobantes, whose capital was the fortified 
enclosure known as ‘Camulodunum’ (Col- 
chester). As chief of the Catuvellauni he 
maintained an energetic resistance to the Ro- 
mans for nearly nine years. Our only au- 
thority for the campaign of Aulus Plautius 
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(A.D. 43-7) is a passage of Dio Cassius. 
The Romans landed in three divisions in the 
spring of a.p.43. Plautius met and defeated 
in successive battles Caractacus and his 
brother Togodumnos, received the submission 
of the Dobuni (Gloucestershire), and, having 
established a stronghold in their country, 
pushed up the valley of the Thames, and 
came opposite once more to the enemy, who 
were on the north bank of the river. The 
Britons, thinking themselves safe under the 
protection of the broad stream, took no pre- 
cautions, and were surprised by the Celtic 
troops of Plautius swimming the river to at- 
tack them. This advantage was further ex- 
tended by the exploits of abody of men which 
crossed the river under Vespasian, the future 
emperor. A desperate engagement was fought 
the next day, in which the Britons made a 
brave stand, but were completely defeated. 
The site of this decisive battle is uncertain. 
Dr. Guest seems to have good reason for 
placing it at Wallingford, on the Thames. 
Caractacus was doubtless the chief com- 
mander on the British side. The Britons re- 
treated eastward, and put the Lea between 
themselves and the Romans, who, following 
them, crossed the Lea, partly by swimming 
and partly by a bridge, and succeeded in en- 
gaging and inflicting a great slaughter upon 
them oncemore. Inattempting to follow up 
the flying Britons the Roman army became 
entangled in the Hssex marshes and suffered 
severe loss. Plautius recalled his troops, and, 
settling them in some spot on the banks of 
the Thames, sent for the emperor Claudius, 
in accordance with orders which he had re- 
ceived when starting for Britain. Dr. Guest 
thinks that this spot was the site of London, 
and that the Roman works were the begin- 
ning of our metropolis. Dio, however, seems 
to imply that the Romans were on the south 
bank of the river. When Claudius arrived 
with reinforcements and a troop of elephants, 
the Romans advanced northward, fought a 
successful battle with the Britons, and cap- 
tured Camulodunum. Claudiusonly remained 
seventeen days in Britain, and then hurried 
home to celebrate his triumph, leaving Plau- 
tius to complete the conquest of southern 
Britain. Caractacusmeanwhileseems to have 
retired with his followers to the neighbour- 
hood of the Silures (South Wales), and from 
his western fastnesses to have made frequent 
sallies to stop the gradually extending Roman 
dominion. For when in A.D. 47 Ostorius Sca- 
pula succeeded Aulus Plautius as pro-preetor, 
he found Britain in a disturbed and dange- 
rous state. He seems to have taken measures 
at once to fortify the line of the Severn and 
Avon, but to have been recalled eastward by 
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a revolt of the Iceni (Norfolk and Suffolk). 
Having put down this revolt, and having for- 
mally established a Roman colony at Camu- 
lodunum, he advanced once more to the west 
(A.D. 50). Caractacus had led the British 
host from the extreme south, and was now in 
the territory of the Ordovices (Shropshire), 
and somewhere in that district the final battle 
took place in the summer of a.p. 60. The 
site of the battle, like most matters connected 
with British history, is a subject of consider- 
able doubt. Discussions on this point will 
be found in the books referred to at the end 
of this article. That which best suits the ac- 
count given by Tacitus is the hill called Caer 
Caradoc, described by Camden. It is near 
the meeting of the Clun and Teme, and in 
Camden’s time still retained traces of British 
fortification. Caractacus posted his army on 
a steep hill, and strengthened all possible ap- 
proaches with heaps of loose stones (‘in mo- 
dum. valli prestruit’). Between this hill 
and the Roman camp ran a river of unknown 
depth. Ostorius was dismayed at the spirit 
shown by the Britons; but the veterans 
easily forded the river. They were received 
by showers of darts; but at length forming a 
testudo, they scaled the hill, tore down the bar- 
ricades of stones, and dislodged the Britons. 
The wife, daughter, and brothers of Carac- 
tacus fell into the hands of the Romans. 
Many, however, escaped to the mountains, 
and among them Caractacus himself, whotook 
refuge in the country of the Brigantes; but 
their queen, Cartismandua, delivered him 
to the Romans. He and his family were 
sent to Rome, and made to take part in a 
kind of triumphal parade, which defiled past 
Claudius and Agrippina. Crowds came from 
all parts of Italy to see the captive chief. 
His capture was declared in the senate to be 
as glorious as that of Syphax by Scipio, and 
Perses by Paulus. The undaunted bearing 
of Caractacus roused great admiration. He 
was allowed to address the emperor, whom 
he reminded that ‘the resistance he had made 
was a large element in his conqueror’s glory ; 
that if he were now put to death he would 
shortly be forgotten, but that if spared he 
would be an imperishable monument of the 
imperial clemency.’ Claudius granted life to 
him and his family; and here all that we know 
of Caractacusends, except the reflection which 
Zonaras records him to have made on seeing 
Rome: ‘That he wondered the Romans who 
Eeeanee such palaces should envy the poor 

uts of the Britons.’ Tradition, reproduced 
in the untrustworthy Welsh ‘ Triads,’ asserts 
that he lived some four years after his cap- 
ture, and that his children, becoming chris- 
tians, brought the christian faith into Britain, 
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Some have even supposed that the Claudia 
of Martial’s ‘ Epigrams’ (iv. 13, xi. 53) and 
of St. Paul’s Epistle (2 Tim. iv. 21) was his 
daughter. The identity of the person alluded 
to in these passages, and her connection with 
Caractacus, are, however, entirely conjectural. 
With much more probability she has been 
regarded as the daughter of Cogidumnus. 
{The ancient authorities for the history are 
Tacitus, Ann. xii. 31, 37, Hist. 8, 45; Dio Cas- 
sius, 60, 19-22; Eutrop. viii. 8 ; Suetonius, Claud. 
17, Vesp.4; Zonaras’s Xpovixdy, p. 186. A full 
account of the campaign of B.c. 50 will be found 
in Merivale’s History of the Romans under the 
Empire, vi. 224-45, ed. 1865, and in Carte’s 
History of England, i. 100-11, ed. 1748. A full 
discussion of difficult points in topography and 
history will be found in Dr. Guest’s Origines 
Celtice, ii. 342, 394-400; see also Gough’s Cam- 
den, iii. 3,13 ; Horsley’s Monumenta Britannica, 
i. 26-7, 31-2; Hugh’s Hore Britannice, pp. 19- 
22; Freeman’s Old English History, p. 15. Ca- 
ractacus, a drama composed likea Greek tragedy, 
with choric odes, was published in 1759 by W. 
Mason. A frigid poem, Caractacus, a Metrical 
Sketch, was published anonymously in 1832. For 
a discussion of the question of Claudia, see Wil- 
liams’s Claudia and Pudens, 1848; Guest’s Orig. 
Celt. 11. 121 ; Conybeare and Howson’s Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, ii. 514, ed. 1862; Farrar’s 
Life and Work of St. Paul, ii. 569; Quarterly 
Review, July 1858.] E. S. S. 


CARADOC, Sir JOHN FRANCIS, first 
Baron Howven (1762-1839), general, who 
exchanged the name Cradock for Caradoc in 
1820, was the only son of John Cradock [q. v.], 
archbishop of Dublin, and was born at Dublin, 
when his father was bishop of Kilmore, on 
12 Aug. 1762. His father’s political interest 
wasvery great, and herose quickly inthearmy, 
which he entered as a cornet in the 4th regi- 
ment of horse in 1777. In 1779 he exchanged 
to an ensigncy in the 2nd or Coldstream 
guards; in 178] he was promoted lieutenant 
and captain, and in 1785 toa majority in the 
12th light dragoons. In1786 he exchanged 
into the 13th regiment ; in 1789 was promoted 
lieutenant-colonel, and in 1790 commanded 
the regiment, when it was ordered to the 
West Indies at the time of the Nootka Sound 
affair. In 1791 he returned to England on 


| being appointed acting quartermaster-gene- 


ral in Ireland, but in 1793 accompanied Sir 
Charles Grey to the West Indies as aide-de- 
camp, and was appointed to command two 
picked battalions selected for dangerous ser- 
vices. At their head he served throughout 
the iro as te in which Sir Charles Grey re- 
duced the French West Indian islands, and 
was wounded at the capture of Martinique, 
and at its conclusion received the thanks of 
parliament and was promoted colonel of the 
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127th regiment. On 1 Oct. 1795 he was ap- 
pointed assistant-quartermaster-general, and 


in Sept. 1792 quartermaster-general in Ire- | 


land, and on 1 Jan. 1798 was promoted 


major-general. In 1798 his local knowledge | 


was invaluable to Lord Cornwallis in the sup- 
pression of the Irish rebellion; he was present 
at the battle of Vinegar Hill and the capture 
of Wexford; heaccompanied Lord Cornwallis 
in hisrapid march against the French general, 
Humbert, and was wounded in the affair at 
Ballynahinch. He sat in the Irish House of 


Commons as M.P. for Clogher from 1785 to | 


1790, for Castlebar from 1790 to 1797, for 
Midleton, co. Cork, from 1799 to April 1800, 
and for Thomastown, co. Kilkenny, in May 
1800. In parliament he always voted as a 


strenuous supporter of the government, and on | 


17 Feb. 1800 he acted as second to the Right 
Hon. Isaac Corry, chancellor of the Irish ex- 
chequer, in his famous duel with Grattan in 
Phoenix Park. At the same time he streng- 
thened his political connections by marrying, 
on 17 Noy. 1798, Lady Theodosia Meade, 3rd 
daughter of John, first earl of Clanwilliam. 

At the union he lost his seat in parlia- 
ment, but was appointed to the staff of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby in the Mediterranean. 
He joined the army at Minorca, commanded 
the 2nd brigade, and was colonel 2nd bat- 
talion 54th foot (1801-2). He was engaged 
in the battles of 8,18, and 21 March 1801 
in Egypt, and after Abercromby’s death 
accompanied General Hutchinson in the 
advance on Cairo as second in command. 
He was present at the surrender of Cairo, 
but then fell ill of fever, and was unable to 
co-operate in the reduction of Alexandria. 
At the conclusion of the Egyptian campaign 
he was appointed to the command-in-chief of 
a corps of seven thousand men, and ordered 
to reduce the island of Corsica. The peace 
of Amiens put an end to the expedition, but 
he was made a knight of the Bath, gazetted 
colonel of the 71st light infantry (a post he 
held till 1809), and on 21 Dec. 1803 was 
appointed commander-in-chief at Madras, 
and a local lieutenant-general. 

His command at Madras was signalised by 
the mutiny at Vellore. Shortly after his ar- 
rival he had determined to reduce the chaotic 
mass of regulations for the army under his 
command into something like a regular code. 
In 1805 the new code was issued under the 
sanction of the governor, Lord William Ben- 
tinck, and as it was particularly minute on 
questions of uniform it greatly offended the 
sepoys. The family of Tippoo Sahib took ad- 
vantage of the discontent to set on foot a con- 
spiracy among the Mahomedans in the native 
army, and on 10 July 1806 a mutiny broke out 
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‘at Vellore, When the mutiny was suppressed 
there were mutual recriminations among the 
authorities at Fort George as to its cause; 
Cradock threw the responsibility upon his 
subalterns for advising the changes, and on 
the governor for sanctioning them; the go- 
vernor declared it was all the commander-in- 
chief’s fault, and in the end, in 1807, the 
_ court of directors recalled both Cradock and 
Lord William Bentinck. 

The ministers at once appointed Cradock to 
the command of a division in Ireland, but his 
mind was ‘soured by ill-treatment’ ( Welling- 
ton’s Supplementary Despatches, v. 261), and 
he speedily resigned his division and applied 
for active service. In December 1808 Cra- 
dock (lieutenant-general on 1 Jan. 1805) ar- 
rived at Lisbon to take command of the troops 
which Moore had left behind him in Portugal. 
Cradock’s position was a difficult one. He 
had not more than ten thousand men under 
his command, including the sick and the 
stragglers, and could not put more than five 
thousand in the field. His position was soon 
complicated by Sir John Moore’s retreat; the 
Portuguese regency wished him to advance to 
Oporto, and the people became furious and 
insulted and even murdered English soldiers 
in the streets of Lisbon, Cradock knew that 
it was impossible to protect Oporto against 
Soult’s victorious army, and prepared instead 
to defend Lisbon, threatened both by Soult 
and Victor in the east. Instructions arrived 
for him to prepare to evacuate Portugal, but 
the English ministers suddenly resolved to 
defend Lisbon at all hazards, and Cradock was 
ordered to advance from Lisbon and take up 
a central position, He moved most unwil- 
lingly from Passa d’Arcos to Leiria, and there 
formed his small army in order of battle to 
await the advance of Soult from Oporto. Cra- 
dock had time to reorganise his army, and, 
after receiving reinforcements, had begun an 
advance against Soult, when news arrived 
that he was to be promoted to the governor- 
ship of Gibraltar, and to be superseded in 
Portugal by Wellesley. He was not given 
the governorship. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
tried to soften Cradock’s disappointment, but 
to the end of his life he felt that he had 
been badly treated. In 1809 he was ap- 
pointed colonel of the 43rd regiment, and in 
1811 was promoted to the governorship of the 
Cape of Good Hope, which, however, he only 
retained till1814. In 1814 he was promoted 
general, but he remained a disappointed man. 
The Duke of Wellington took his only son 
upon his personal staff, and through the duke’s 
influence Cradock was created Lord Howden 
in the peerage of Ireland on 19 Oct, 1819. 
He was further favoured by the duke, and on 
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7 Sept. 1831 he was created a peer of the 
United Kingdom as Lord Howden of How- 
den and Grimston, co. York, on the corona- 
tion of William IV. He died at Grimston 
on 26 July 1839, in his seventy-ninth year. 
[Royal Military Calendar; for the mutiny at 
Vellore see the Asiatic Annual Register for 
1807, papers presented to Parliament 1813, and 
Wilson’s continuation of Mill’s History of British 
India, vol. i. chap. ii.; for his services in Portu- 
gal see Napier’s Peninsular War, book vi., 
chaps i, ii. iii., and Appendices 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 
and 9, which are of special value, as Lord How- 
den placed all his papers and manuscripts at Sir 
William Napier’s disposal.] H. M.S. 


CARADOC, Str JOHN HOBART, 
second Baron HowpeEn (1799-1873), diplo- 
matist, only child of General Sir J. F. Cara- 
doe, lord Howden [q. v.] and Lady Theodosia 
Meade, third daughter of the first earl of 
Clanwilliam, was born in Dublin on 16 Oct. 
1799. He was gazetted an ensign in the 
Grenadier guards on 13 July 1815, and was 
soon afterwards appointed an aide-de-camp 
to the Duke of Wellington at Paris, where 
he remained until the dispersion of the army 
of occupation in 1818. On 22 Oct. 1818 
he was promoted lieutenant and captain in 
the Grenadier guards, and then proceeded to 
Lisbon, as aide-de-camp to Marshal Beres- 
ford [q. v.], and in 1820 he was appointed 
aide-de-camp to Sir Thomas Maitland, the 
governor of Malta. In 1823 he exchanged 
to the 29th regiment, but in 1824 he deter- 
mined to enter the diplomatic service, and 
was appointed an attaché at Berlin. In 1825 
he joined the embassy at Paris, and on 9 June 
1825 was gazetted to an unattached majority 
in thearmy. In 1827 he was ordered to 3 t 
in order to try to prevent Mehemet Ali from 
intervening in the struggle between Turkey 
and Greece. In this he failed, and he was 
then ordered to join Sir Edward Codrington, 
the admiral commanding the Mediterranean 
fleet, as military commissioner, with instruc- 
tions to force Mehemet Ali to withdraw the 
army with which he had occupied the Mo- 
rea, At Navarino Caradoc was wounded, 
and he had afterwards no difficulty in secur- 
ing the withdrawal of the Egyptian army. 
In 1880 he was elected M.P. for Dundalk, 
but he did not seek re-election in 1831, and 
in 1832 was appointed military commissioner 
with the French army under Marshal Gé- 
rard, which was besieging Antwerp. Here 
he was again wounded, and was made, for 
his services, a commander of the Legion of 
Honour, and of the order of Leopold of Bel- 
gium. In August 1834 he was appointed 
military commissioner with the Spanish army, 
which had entered Portugal, and was present 
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at the convention of Evora Monte, and in 
the same year he was attached to the Chris- 
tinist army in the north of Spain. He was 
present at the victories obtained over the 
Carlists at Olozagutia and Gollana, and was 
rewarded for his services with the order of 
San Fernando. In 1839 he succeeded his 
father as second Lord Howden, and returned 
to England. In 1841 he was promoted to be 
colonel in the army, and made an equerry to 
the Duchess of Kent, a post which he held till 
her death in 1861. On 26 Jan. 1847 he was 
appointed minister at Rio de Janeiro with a 
special mission to the Argentine Confedera- 
tion and the republic of Uruguay. He was 
ordered to act in conjunction with Count 
Walewski, the French minister plenipoten- 
tiary, and also not to allow the British fleet 
to do more than blockade Buenos Ayres 
and Monte Video. When Count Walewski 
showed himself favourably inclined towards 
General Rosas, governor of Buenos Ayres, 
and when Rosas himself paid no attention to 
the ultimatum of the two powers, Howden 
decided to leave the questions at issue un- 
settled, and raised the blockade of Buenos 
Ayres on 2 July 1847, and returned to Rio de 
Janeiro. He remained in Brazil till 1850, 
when he was appointed minister plenipoten- 
tiary at Madrid, and in 1854 he was promoted 
major-general, and on 23 Feb. 1852 made a 
K.C.B. At Madrid he was both well known 
and popular, and had thus a great advantage 
over his predecessor, Sir Henry Bulwer. In 
March 1858 he retired from ill-health, but 
without a pension, and was made, on his re- 
tirement, a G.C.B. and a knight grand cross 
of the order of Charles III of Spain. In 
1859 he was promoted lieutenant-general, 
in 1861 he retired from the army, and after 
the death of the Duchess of Kent in that 
year he lived in retirement until his death 
at Bayonne on 8 Oct. 1873. He married in 
January 1880 Catherine, daughter of Paul, 
count Skavronsky, and great-niece of Prince 
Potemkin, but had no children, and on his 
death the English and Irish baronies of 
Howden became extinct. 


{None of the obituary notices on Lord How- 
den are very full, but the details of his long and 
varied diplomatic career are to be found in the 
Foreign Office List for 1872; for his conduct in 
the River Plate affair, see The Anglo-French 
Intervention in the River Plate considered, espe- 
cially with reference to the negotiations of 1847 
under the conduct of Lord Howden, by A. R. 
Pfeil, London, 1847, and Two Letters addressed 
to the Right Honourable Lord Howden, on the 
withdrawal of the British intervention from the 
River Plate question, Monte Video, 1847.] 

H. M.S, 
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sd 
CARADOG (d. 1035), a South Welsh ! remarkable way about 1120. The entries, 


prince, was a son of Rhydderch, who had 
seized the government of Deheubarth, and 
died in 1031 at the hands of Irish pirates. 
Caradog did not, however, manage to succeed 
to Rhydderch’s power, which fell to Howel 
and Maredudd, sons of Edwin, who are said 
to have brought the Irish against Rhydderch. 
‘War ensued between the new rulers and the 
sons of Rhydderch, and in 1032 the latter 
were defeated in an action at Hiraethwy. 
Before long the death of Maredudd restored 
victory to Caradog and his brothers (1035). 
Before the year was out Caradog himself 
was slain by the English. The event is not 
noticed in the English chronicles. 


{Annales Cambrie, Rolls Series; Brut y Ty- 
wysogion, Rolls Series; Gwentian Brut (Cam- 
brian Archeological Association).] TT. F. T. 


CARADOG oF Lriancarvan (d. 1147 ?), 
Welsh ecclesiastic and chronicler, was, as 
his name indicates, probably either born at 
or a monk of the famous abbey of Llancarvan 
in the vale of Glamorgan. He was apparently 
one of the brilliant band of men of letters that 
gathered round Earl Robert of Gloucester, 
the bastard son of Henry I. Caradog was a 


friend of Geoffrey of Monmouth, who at the 


conclusion of his famous ‘ British History,’ 
which ends with Cadwaladr Vendigaid, says: 
‘The princes who afterwards ruled in Wales 
I committed to Caradog of Llancarvan, for 
he was my contemporary. And to him [ 
gave the materials to write that book’ (Hist. 
Brit. bk. xii. ch. xx.) Caradog’s chief work 
was a sort of continuation of Geoffrey’s fic- 


tions from the beginning of really historical | 
times down to his own day. In its original | 


form Caradog’s chronicle is not now extant. 
There exist, however, several Welsh chroni- 
cles going down to much later times than 
Caradog’s which profess to be derived from 
that author’s work. The English compila- 
tion known as Powel’s ‘ History of Cambria,’ 
first published in 1584, also claims in its 
earlier part to be based on Caradog. That 
Caradog wrote a chronicle is clearly proved, 
and there is therefore every probability that 
the later chroniclers used his as their basis. 
It is, however, more likely that Caradog 
wrote his work in Latin than in Welsh. 
The relation of Caradog to the early part of 
the ‘Bruts’ must, however, be determined 
purely on internal evidence; and for such 
minute investigations a better editing of 
them is needed than has been given by Mr. 


Williams ab Ithel in the Rolls edition of | 


the ‘Brut y Tywysogion.’ Mr. Aneurin 
Owen has pointed out, however, that the 
‘Brut’ changes its style and tone in a very 


which had since 1100 been very copious, 
suddenly became meagre, and the English 
sympathies of the earlier writer are ex- 
changed for a patriotism that warmly favours 


| the Welsh. Such partiality as that of the 


earlier writer would naturally come from 
Caradog, and the date of the change of style 
increases the probability of it. 

Caradog is also said to have written ‘Com- 
mentarii in Merlinum,’ ‘ De situ orbis,’ and 
‘Vita Gilde’ (Bas, Script. Brit. Cat:p. 196). 
Of the two former nothing is known. The 
old life of Gildas, published by Mr. Stevenson 
for the English Historical Society, is pro- 
bably the latter work. Mr. Stevenson denies 
that Caradog wrote it, but Mr. T. Wright 
(Biog. Brit, Irt., Anglo-Saxon period, p. 119) 
has shown reasons for believing him to be 
its author. The work is not of very great 
value or authenticity. 

Pits says that Caradog was an elegant 
poet, and an eloquent rhetorician as well as a 
considerable historian. He says he flourished 
about 1150. Gutyn Owain, a Welsh bard 
and herald of the fifteenth century, says that 
Caradog died in 1156. As Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth speaks in the past tense in his re- 
ference to him, it is more probable that he 
died before 1147, the latest possible date for 
the publication of the ‘ Historia Brittonum.’ 


‘It is very improbable that he is the same as 


his contemporary OCaradog the hermit. 


[Bale’s Script. Brit. Cat. pp. 195-6; Pits, De 
Angliew Scriptoribus, p. 215; Owen’s Introduc- 
tion to the Gwentian Brut (Cambrian Archzo- 
logical Association); Wright’s Biog. Brit. Lit. 
Anglo-Saxon period, p. 119, Anglo-Norman 
period, p. 166-7 ; Steyenson’s Gildas (Eng. Hist. 
Soe.), Preface, pp. xxvli-xxx. | Ata 


CARADORI-ALLAN, MARIA CA- 
TERINA ROSALBINA (1800-1865), voca- 
list, was born at the Casa Palatina, Milan, 
in 1800. Her father, Baron de Munck, was 
an Alsatian, who held a post in the French 
army. Her mother, whose maiden name was 
Caradori, was a native of St. Petersburg. 
Owing to her father’s death she was forced to 
adopt music as a profession, though the only 
training she received was from her mother. 
After a tour in France and part of Germany, 
by the exertions of Count St. Antonio she 
was engaged for the King’s Theatre, where 
she made her first appearance as Cherubino 
in the ‘ Nozze di Figaro,’ 12 Jan. 1822. Her 
salary for thisseason was 300/. In 1823she was 
re-engaged, at a salary of 400/., and a Bea 
as Vitellia in Mozart’s ‘Clemenza di Tito,’ 
and as Carlotta in Mercadante’s ‘ Elisa e Clau- 
dio.’ In 1824 she was married to Mr. EK. T, 
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Allan, the secretary of the King’s Theatre, 
where she was again engaged at a salary of 
500/., singing with Catalani in Mayr’s ‘ Nuovo 
Fanatico per la Musica,’ and (for her own 
benefit) as Zerlina in ‘Don Giovanni.’ In 
the following year her chief parts were Car- 
lotta in Generali’s ‘L’Adelina,’ Fatima in 
Rossini’s ‘ Pietro l’Eremita,’ and Palmida in 
Meyerbeer’s ‘ Crociato ;’ in the latter opera 
she was associated with the sopranist Vel- 
luti. In 1826 her salary, which had been 
lowered to 400/., was raised to 700/., and she 
sang with Pasta in Zingarelli’s ‘Romeo e 
Giulietta,’ and as Rosina in ‘Il Barbiere di 
Seviglia.” In the following year her salary 
was 1,200/., but this was the last season of 
Italian opera for some time, and Mdme. Cara- 
dori-Allan went abroad. She sang in Venice 
in 1830, but in 1834 reappeared in Italian opera 


in London, and after 1835 remained in Eng-— 
land untilherdeath. Shesangthesoprano solo | 


music at the first performance of Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony in England, 21 March 1825, 
and in the same year took part in the York 
festival. 
in 1827 at the Leicester and Worcester fes- 
tivals. 
tival in Westminster Abbey, in 1836 at the 
Manchester festival with Malibran, and in 
1846 took part in Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’ at 
its production at the Birmingham festival. In 
the latter years of her career she abandoned 
the stage for oratorio and concert singing, 
in which she achieved great success. She re- 
tired about 1845, and died at Elm Lodge, 
Surbiton, on Sunday, 15 Oct. 1865. Mme. 
Caradori-A Ilan all her life enjoyed great popu- 
larity ; personally she was very accomplished, 
and at the same time most amiable and un- 
affected. Her singing was more remarkable 
for finish than for force ; her voice was sweet, 
but deficient in tone, and it was said of her 
that ‘she always delighted, but never sur- 
prised,’ her audiences. As an actress she 
wascharming., There are portraits of her as 
Creusa in‘ Medea, by Hullmandel after Hay- 
ter, and in Ebers’s ‘Seven Years of the King’s 
Theatre.’ 

[Grove’s Dict. of Musie, i. 8307; Lord Mount- 
Edgeumbe’s Musical Reminiscences of an Old 
Amateur (ed. 1827), p. 155; Ebers’s Seven Years 
of the King’s Theatre, pp. 148, 154, &c. ; Somer- 
set House, i. 380, ii. 88; Orchestra for 21 Oct. 
1865; Quarterly Musical Magazine, 1825, p. 347; 
Times, 19 Oct. 1865.] W. B.S. 

CARANTACUS, in modern Welsh 
CARANNOG, Saint (fl. 450), was, ac- 
cording to the life contained in Cotton. MS. 


Vespasian A, xiv. (printed by the Bollandists | 


and by Rees, ‘Cambro-Brit. Saints,’ pp. 97- 
101), the son of Cereticus (Ceredig), king of 


In 1834 she sang in the Handel fes- | 


In 1826 she was at Gloucester, and | 
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| laws. 
derives some support from the fact that the 
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the region which has received from him the 
name of Cardigan. A Welsh document 
printed by Rees under the title ‘ Pedigrees 
of Welsh Saints’ makes him not the son but 
the grandson of Ceredig, his father’s name 
being given as Corwn. It is impossible to 
place any confidence in either of these state- 
ments, since, although the name of Ceredig 
is doubtless historical, the traditions relating 
to him are for the most part obviously fabu- 
lous. Eight of the most celebrated of the 
Welsh saints are stated to have been his 
sops or grandsons, while the genealogy of 
many others is traced up to his eight brothers. 
Equally worthless is the assertion quoted by 
Colgan from the ‘Opuscula’ of St. Oengus, 
lib. 4, c. 6, that Carantacus was one of the 
fifteen sons (all bishops!) of St. Patrick’s 
sister Darerca. The life above referred to 
(which the Bollandists remark is suspected 
of being largely fabulous) says that the king- 
dom of Ceredig being invaded by the Irish, 
and the king being advanced in years and 
infirm, the nobles counselled him to abdicate 
in favour of his eldest son, Carantacus. The 
young prince, ‘loving the heavenly king 
more than an earthly kingdom,’ took flight 
in order to escape the honour that was to be 
thrust upon him, and lived for some time as 
a hermit in a place which was afterwards 
known as Guerit Carantaue (possibly Llan- 
grannog in Cardiganshire), According to 
another version of this part of his story, the 
place of his retirement was a cave called 
Edilu. Here he gave himself to prayer and 
to the study of the scriptures. He after- 
wards passed over into Ireland, and became 
associated with St. Patrick in the evange- 
lisation of that country, having changed his 
name to Cernach or Cernath. In Ireland he 
was regarded with great reverence, and there 
were ‘many churches and cities’ named 
after him in the province of Leinster. 

It appears from this that the author of 
the ‘ Life’ regarded Carantacus as the same 


| person with St. Cairnech, a bishop who is 


mentioned by the Irish hagiologists as a 
companion of St. Patrick, and as having as- 
sisted him in the work of editing the Brehon 
The correctness of this identification 


festival of Cairnech is placed in the Irish 
calendars under 16 May; there being reason 
to believe that this was the date assigned 
by the British church to Carantacus. At 
Llangrannog, the church of which is dedi- 
cated to this saint, there is an annual fair 
on 27 May (i.e. 16 May old style); and at 
Crantock in Cornwall, where there is the 
same dedication, the village feast is on the 
Sunday nearest to 16 May. The Ivish writers 
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themselves speak of Cairnech as a Briton, but 
they make him a native not of Wales but of 
Cornwall. It appears likely, however, that 
this is merely a conjecture, founded on an 
etymological interpretation of the name 
Cairnech, which MacFirbis regarded asmean- 
ing ‘ Cornishman.’ There seems on the whole 
to be no reason for disputing the identity 
of Carantacus and Cairnech, or the correct- 
ness of the statement that he was born in 
Wales. 

The ‘ Life’ goes on to say that Carantacus 
returned to Wales, and again occupied for a 
time the cave which had formerly been his 
hermitage. The account of his miracles, 
and of his intercourse with King Arthur, it 
is not worth while to reproduce here; but 
there may possibly be some historical founda- 
tion forthe statement that he founded a church 
at a place called ‘Carrum,’ and at another 
called ‘Carrou’ (Caerau, Glamorganshire), 
near the mouth of the ‘Quellit.’ After- 
wards, the biographer says, he went back to 
Ireland, and was buried at a place called, 
after his own name, ‘the city of Cernach.’ 
The Irish writers call him Cairnech of Tuilen 
(Dulane in Meath), and say that he is buried 
at Inis-Baithen in Leinster. MacFirbis says 
that he was ‘the son of Luithech, son of 
Luighidh, son of Talum,’&c. This pedigree 
may possibly be authentic, as the story of 
the descent of Carantacus from Ceredig is 
obviously mere legend. 

A trace of a dedication to St. Carantacus 
seems to exist in the name of Carhampton 
ny ‘Carentone’) in Somersetshire. 

eland states that he saw there a ruined 
chapel of this saint, which had formerly 
been the parish church. Although Anglo- 
Saxon place-names derived from names of 
saints are extremely rare, a few instances of 
them seem to exist in the west, near the 
borders of the native British territory, and 
there seems to be no ground for questioning 
the correctness of Leland’s derivation of the 
name. 

Carantacus or Cairnech must be distin- 

uished from another Cairnech [q. v.], whose 
festival is 28 March, and who died about 539. 


[Act. Sanctt. May, ili. 548 ff; Colgan, Acta 
Sanctorum Hiberniz, i, 263, 473, 717-18 ; Rees’s 
Cambro-Brit. Saints, 97-101, 396-401 ; Todd’s 
Trish Nennius, ex, exi; Senchus Mor, i. xix, 16, 
17, ii. v—-viii; Martyrology of Donegal, p. 133; 
Stokes on the Calendar of Oengus, p. lxxxvii; 
Dict. Christian Biography, i. 383.] HB: 


CARAUSIUS (245 P-293), Roman em- 
eror in Britain in the time of Diocletian and 
aximianus Herculius, was a man of very 
humble origin, and is described by Aurelius 
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Victor (De Cesaribus, c. 39) as ‘Menapiw 
civis,’ an expression which indicates the 
district about the mouths of the Scheldt and 
the Meuse as his native country (cf. Bun- 
BURY, Hist. of Anc. Geog. ii. 185; G. Lone 
in Smirn’s Dict. of Anc. Geog. s.v. ‘Me- 
napii’). ‘lhe portrait of himself on his coins, 
which were probably first issued in a.p. 287, 
is apparently that of a man of about forty. 
In his youth Carausius earned his livelihood 
asa pilot. In 286 he is mentioned as greatly 
distinguishing himself in the campaign of the 
Emperor Maximian against the Bagauda— 
the revolted peasants and banditti of Gaul. 
About this period Maximian found it neces- 
sary to take active measures for suppressing 
the Frank and Saxon pirates who preyed upon 
the coasts of Britain and Gaul. Carausius 
was entrusted with the formation and com- 
mand of a fleet which was stationed at Ges- 
soriacum (Boulogne). But ‘ the integrity of 
the new admiral’ (as Gibbon says), ‘ corre- 
sponded not with his abilities.’ He allowed 
the pirates to sail out and ravage as usual, 
but when they returned he fell upon them 
and seized the spoil, reserving a portion—ap- 
parently a very considerable portion—for his 
own purposes. Maximian at last gave orders 
that his admiral should be put todeath. But 
Carausius was strong in the possession of the 
fleet, and had ample resources for corruption, 
and on becoming aware of Maximian’s inten- 
tion, he promptly crossed the Channel with 
his ships, took possession of Britain, and 
‘assumed the purple’ (‘purpuram sumpsit,’ 
EurTRopivs), A.D. 287. It has been sometimes 
said that Carausius was ‘the first count of 
the Saxon shore’ (‘comes littoris Saxonici’), 
a title only first made known to us in the 
‘Notitia,’ ie. about the end of the fourth 
century A.D. If we assume with Guest 
(Origines Celtice, ii. 154), Freeman (Nor- 
man Conquest, ed. 1867, i. 11), Stubbs 
(Constitutional Hist. of Eng. Library ed. 
1880, i. 67 note), and other writers (see 
BécKk1ne’s commentary on cap. xxv. of his 
edition of the Notztia), that the duties of the 
‘Comes’ were to protect ‘the Saxon shore,’ 
i.e. the shore on either side of the Channel, 
from the ravages of the Saxon pirates, we 
may, at any rate, safely affirm that Carau- 
sius was practically the first who was ap- 
pointed to perform the duties of the Comes. 
Lappenberg (Hist. of Eng. under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings, 1845, i. 44 ff.; cf. Kembrez, 
Saxons in England, i. 12), who thinks that 
the ‘comes littoris Saxonici’ was the com- 
mander of the Saxon colonists settled along 
the coasts of Britain and Gaul before 450, 
considers that Carausius was practically the 
first ‘comes’ in this sense, remarking that 
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if Carausius, ‘ himself a German by extrac- 
tion, a Menapian by birth. . . did not 
cause the settling of the Saxons along the 
Saxon shore, in Gaul as well as in Britain, 
he at least promoted it by his alliance with 
them.’ A substantially similar view as to 
the relations of Carausius and the Saxons is 
taken by Schaumann (Zur Geschichte der 
Eroberung England’s durch germanische 
Stémme, Gottingen, 1845), Dirks (Les Anglo- 
Saxons et leurs petits deniers dits Sceattas, 
Brussels, 1870, pp. 16 ff.), and Howorth 
(Journ. of Anthropological Institute, Febru- 
ary, 1878). 

Maximian, deprived of his fleet, was unable 
to pursue Carausius immediately, but during 
part of 288 and 289 confined himself to 


making elaborate naval preparations. Carau- | 


sius meanwhile was supposed to be trem- 
bling for his safety. ‘ Quid nunc animi habet 
ille pirataP’ asks the courtly panegyrist of 
Maximian in an oration delivered at Tréves 
on 21 April 289: ‘ Atidificatee sunt ornate- 
que pulcherrime classes cunctis simul amni- 
bus oceanum petitureas’ (MamERTINI Paneg. 
Max. Here. dict. c. 12). The new fleet was 
brought into action—probably shortly after 
this date—but its half-trained seamen proved 
to be no match for the sailors of Carausius, 
who had built a number of additional ships 
afterthe Roman model. Carausius was, more- 
over, an experienced soldier (HuTRoP. ix. 22), 
On landing in Britain in 287 he had won 
over to his side (probably by bribery) the 
Roman legion stationed in the island, and he 
proceeded to organise an army by adding to 
the legion some companies of foreign mer- 
cenaries and even merchants from Gaul: the 
prospect of spoil made his service attractive, 
and ‘barbarians’ also joined theranks. Part 
of his fleet held possession of Boulogne. The 
contest between the rivals seems to have 
lasted some time, the advantage being always, 
apparently, on the side of Carausius, and at 
last in 290 Maximian was glad to come 
to terms with the usurper. Eutropius (ix. 
22) only records the bare fact that peace was 
brought about; but from certain coins issued 
by Carausius, evidently at this period, it 
would appear that he was actually acknow- 
ledged by Maximian and Diocletian as a 
artner in the empire. Carausius, probably 
rom the very moment of his first setting sail 
for Britain, had already placed his own por- 
trait on the coins which he issued, and had 
styled himself ‘Imperator,’ ‘Cesar, ‘ Au- 
gustus,’ adding the usual imperial epithets 
of ‘ Pius’ and ‘ Felix;’ but he now issued a 
remarkable copper coin (a specimen is in the 
British Museum), on the obverse of which 
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Maximian, and himself, accompanied by the 
inscription CARAVSIVS ET FRATRES sVI. The 
reverse bore the inscription PAX AVe@e (i.e, 
‘trium Augustorum’) and a female per- 
sonification of peace, holding olive-branch 
and sceptre. On a few other coins of Carau- 
sius, which must also belong to this period, 
the legends have reference to three Augusti, 
and not merely—as at first—to a single Au- 
gustus (Carausius himself). But the union 
of the imperial ‘brethren’ was soon to be 
dissolved. In 292 Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian invited Galerius and Constantius Chlo- 
rus to share in the growing cares of empire, 
as Cesars. The defence of Gaul and Bri- 
tain was entrusted to Constantius; and he 
proceeded to strike a blow at the power of 
Carausius by an attack on Boulogne. He 
besieged the town both by land and sea, 
obstructing the mouth of the harbour by a 
mole. The garrison surrendered, and Con- 
stantius was making other preparations for 
the recovery of Britain, when he received 
the welcome news that Carausius had been 
assassinated by his chief minister, Allectus, 
293. [The exact date and sequence of 
the events in the life of Carausius are not 
absolutely certain; the chronology that has 
here been adopted is that of Clinton (Fusti 
Rom.) According to other modern critics 
Ge Pauty, Real-Encyclop.) the reign of 

arausius lasted from 286 to 293, and the 
peace with Maximian and Diocletiau was 
made, not in 290 but in 292. The date, 
294, adopted by Gibbon (also in Monum. 
Hist. Britan. and elsewhere) for the death 
of Carausius is erroneous (see W. SmITH’s 
note in the Decline and Fall, ii. 71).]} 

The brief notices of Aurelius Victor and 
Eutropius, and the necessarily unsatisfactory 
statements of the Panegyrists, throw little 
light upon the character and motives of Ca- 
rausius. He is contemptuously spoken of as 
the ‘ pirate’ or the ‘pirate chief’ (‘archi- 
pirata’), and his avarice and faithlessness are 
not unjustly stigmatised. All the ancient 
writers, however, recognise his ability in 
nautical and military affairs, His motive in 
seizing Britain and his position as ‘ impera- 
tor’ have been discussed by several modern 
writers. ‘Under his command,’ says Gib- 
bon, ‘ Britain, destined in a future age to 
obtain the empire of the sea, already as- 
sumed its natural and respectable station of 
a maritime power.’ Carausius certainly re- 
lied upon his fleet, and he may possibly, in 
the first instance, have fled to Britain merely 
as to a harbour of refuge, without having any 
ultimate designs upon the empire, but, in 
any case, it is evident that he did not rest 


he placed the three heads of Diocletian, | content with being a mere ‘ king’ of Britain, 
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Mr. Freeman (Norman Conquest, 1867, i. 
153 ; 1877, i. 189) well points out that Ca- 
rausius, Maximus, and the other so-called 
tyrants or provincial emperors, did not claim 


any independent existence for any part of | 


the empire of which they might have gained 
possession. ‘They were pretenders to the 
whole empire if they could get it, and they 
not uncommonly did get it in the end.’ ‘Ca- 
rausius, the first British emperor, according 
to this theory, held not only Britain but part 
of Gaul.” ‘Britain and part of Gaul were 
simply those parts of the empire of which 
Carausius, a candidate for the whole empire, 
had been able actually to possess himself. 
At last Carausius was accepted as a colleague 
by Diocletian and Maximian, and so became 
a lawful Cesar and Augustus.’ ‘ Allectus 
was less fortunate; he never got beyond 
Britain, and, instead of being acknowledged 
as a colleague, he was defeated and slain by 
Constantius.’ 

Although Carausius ruled in Britain from 
287 to 293, no lapidary inscriptions or other 
monuments of his reign have at present 
been discovered, with the exception of the 
gold, silver, and copper coins which he issued 
in large numbers. The testimony of these 
coins confirms, and in some points supple- 
ments, the scanty information derived from 
the literary sources. Gibbon, ina note in the 
‘Decline and Fall,’ observes that ‘ asa great 
number of medals (i.e. coins) of Carausius are 
still preserved, he is become a very favourite 
object of antiquarian curiosity, and every cir- 
cumstance of his life and actions has been 
investigated with sagacious accuracy.’ How- 
ever, until the latter part of the present 
century the coins of Carausius were always 
considered by numismatists as rarities, and 
Gibbon had only before him the learned but 
fanciful work of Dr. Stukeley—possibly also 
that of Genebrier—who made Carausius a 
Welshman and gave him for a wife a lady 
named Oriuna—a name which he arrived 
at by misreading the word Fortuna on one 
of the emperor’s coins. Even now, no com- 
plete list of the coins of Carausius brought 
down to the present date is in existence, 
though a very large number may be found 
engraved in the ‘ Monumenta Historica Bri- 
tannica’ and in Roach Smith’s ‘ Collectanea 
Antiqua.’ Cohen, in his ‘ Médailles impéri- 
ales’ (first edition), gives a description of six 
varieties in gold, forty-six in silver, and 242 
in copper; but since this list was compiled, 
about 1861, numerous additional specimens 
have been discovered, especially in copper. 
In particular, the very large hoard of coins 
unearthed by Lord Selborne in 1873 at 
Blackmoor in Hampshire contained 545 coins 
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of Carausius, which included 117 varieties 
not described by Cohen. Among the nume- 
rous localities where coins of Carausius have 
been discovered may be mentioned London 
(some of the coins were found in the bed of 
the Thames); Richborough ; Rouen (where 
a hoard of late third-century coins, disco- 
vered in 1846, contained 210 of Carausius); 
St. Albans, Silchester, Strood, Wroxeter, 
and different parts of Gloucestershire. Ca- 
rausius struck his money at London, and at 
a mint indicated by the letter ‘C,’ probably 
Camulodunum (Colchester); a number of 
his coins give no indication of their place 
of mintage. Rutupie and Clausentum have 
by some been suggested as mints; but this 
is doubtful. De Salis (Num. Chron. n. 8. 
vii. 57) would assign to 287-90? those coins 
of Carausius which are ‘without mint-marks 
and mostly of inferior workmanship ;’ and to 
the years 290 P-3 the gold and copper coins 
with the mint-mark of, London, and the cop- 
per with the mint-mark of Camulodunum: the 
‘silver coins with the exergual mark Rsk pro- 
bably belong to this period and to the mint of 
London.’ It is not improbable that Carausius 
struck coins with his name and titles even 
before setting out from Boulogne for Britain. 
There are two sets of coins which some wri- 
ters have proposed to attribute to this period : 
(1) a series (from the Rouen find) bearing a 
portrait of Carausius differing from that on 
the coins undoubtedly struck in Britain, and 
(2) a number of specimens (from the Black- 
moor and Silchester hoards) which are re- 
struck on money of previous emperors (Gal- 
lienus, Victorinus, Tetricus, &c.) Not having 
a supply of metal ‘ blanks’ ready to hand at 
Boulogne, Carausius may very well have 
adopted the expedient of using the copper 
coins which he found already in circulation, 
stamping them over again from dies en- 
graved with his own devices and inscriptions. 
The coins of Carausius as a whole are fairly 
well executed for the period, though some 
of the legends are blundered; they hardly, 
however, warrant the assertion of Gibbon 
that their issuer ‘ invited from the continent 
a great number of skilful artists.’ The legend 
of the obverse is almost invariably rump. [or 
IMP. 0.] CARAYSIVS.P. F. AVG. Inrare instances 
I or IN—probably for ‘ Invictus’—is added. 
‘Carausius’ may, from the evidence of the 
coins, be considered as the true form of the 
emperor's name; the author of the Epitome 
of the ‘De Cesaribus’ of Victor calls him 
‘Charausio,’ and in medieval and other 
writers he is given such curious names as 
‘ Caratius,’ ‘ Crausius,’ &c. (see a list of these 
in GENEBRIER, pp. 5,6). Nearly allmodern 
writers—Stukeley ; Pauly, ‘Real-Encyclop. ;’ 
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Smith, ‘Dict. Class. Biog. ;’ Madden, ‘ Hand- 
book of Roman Coins ’—have stated that he 
assumed the names of Marcus Aurelius Va- 
lerius, names already borne by the Emperor 
Maximian; but the only authority for this 
appears to be the inscription—very possibly 
misread—on a coin referred to by Eckhel 


(Doct. Num. Vet. viii. 47). Two specimens in | 


the Hunter collection at Glasgow (CoHEN, 
Med. imp. vol. v., ‘Carausius,’ Nos. 192, 199) 
are, however, said to read M[arcus]} CARAVSIVS. 
The obverse types of the coins of Carausius 
consist of a portrait of himself which does 
not appear to be much conventionalised ; it 
is that of a sturdy soldier with a slight touch 


of brutality. The head is in profile and is | 


either radiate or wreathed with laurel. Some 
specimens with the legend vVIRTVS CARAYSI(i] 
display a nearly half-length figure of the em- 
peror in armour, helmeted and radiate, and 
with a shield on the left arm, and in the right 
a javelin. A unique copper coin found at 

roxeter, and now in the British Museum 
(R. Smirn, Collect, Antiqua, ii. 153, 154, 
with engraving), shows the head of Carausius 
full-face and bare; the workmanship is more 
careful and the face has a look of greater 
benignity than in the profile representations. 

Historical deductions from the reverse 
types of Carausius must be made with caution, 
for the reason that many of these types are 
more or less commonplace, and are not pecu- 
liar to the British potentate. But a certain 
number of types were undoubtedly originated 
by Carausius himself, and others seem to be 
historically significant. On one important 
reverse type Carausius represents himself as 
the ‘long-looked for’ deliverer welcomed by 
Britannia, who stands holding a trident and 
extends her hand to the new emperor; the 
legend is ‘BXPECTATE VENI.’ On another 
specimen, with the type of the Wolf and 
Twins, the ‘Romanorum Renoyatio’ is pro- 
claimed; or, again, the ‘Seculi Felicitas’ 
and the ‘ Liberalitas Augusti’ Some of the 
types and legends are of a warlike nature, 
e.g. the ‘ Mars Ultor,’ the ‘ Concordia Mili- 
tum,’ the ‘Fides Militum, and on various 
pieces the names of Roman legions are re- 
corded. Types relating to nautical matters 
are somewhatrare; Neptune occurs on several 
coins, and one of the types is a galley with 
its crew. Jupiter, and more especially the 
Sun-god, seem to be the divinities usually 
invoked by Carausius. There are also a 
number of more or less hackneyed types, 
such as ‘ Victoria,’ ‘ Pax,’ ‘Moneta,’ ‘ For- 
tuna,’ ‘ Providentia.’ It has been supposed 
that the frequent occurrence of the ‘ Victoria’ 
and the ‘ Pax’ (especially of the latter) is 
due to actual events in the reign of Carausius, 


such as a victory over or a peace concluded 
with the Caledonians; but these conjectures 
seem somewhat hazardous. 

Of the early life of ArLEctus (250?-296), 
the successor of Carausius, nothing what- 
ever is recorded, though the portrait on his 
coins enables us to select 250 as the ap- 
proximate date of his birth. He is first in- 
troduced to us as the right-hand man of 
Carausius, but, having committed certain un- 
pardonable offences, he assassinated Carau- 
sius and seized the government. His reign 
lasted for about three years only (293- 
296). During its progress he issued a good 
many coins, minting, like his predecessor, at 
London and Colchester. According to Cohen 
(whose estimate, however, does not take ac- 
count of coins discovered since 1861), there are 
ten varieties in gold and fifty-six in copper: 
the so-called silver coins appear to be only 
copper washed with silver. The obverses dis- 
play the head of Allectus in profile, laureate. 
Allectus tales the imperial style Imp. 0. 
ALLECTVS. P. F. AVG. His reverse types are 
for the most part similar to those of his pre- 
decessor ; it is noticeable, however, that the 
type of the galley with rowers now becomes 
extremely common, as if Allectus wished to 
direct attention to his maritime resources. 
His enemies, however, were maturing their 
plans, and by 296 Constantius had his. fleet 
ready for action. To distract the attention 
of Allectus, Constantius divided it into two 
squadrons, one under his own command, 
stationed at Boulogne, the other, at the 
mouth of the Seine, under the command of 
the preetorian prefect, Asclepiodotus. As- 
clepiodotus sailed out first, and under cover 
of a fog passed unobserved by the British 
fleet, which lay off the Isle of Wight, and 
effected a landing. Allectus immediately 
hastened westward. With men wearied by 
forced marches he encountered Asclepiodotus, 
and was defeated and slain a.p.296. Lord 
Selborne conjectures that the engagement 
took place in or near Woolmer Forest in 
Hampshire, and he supposes that it was just 
before the fight that Allectus or some of his 
officers hurriedly buried for safety the enor- 
mous ‘ Blackmoor hoard,’ consisting of more 
than 29,788 coins, among which were ninety 
of Allectus. 

Shortly after the battle Constantius him- 
self arrived, and Britain was restored to the 


"empire in the tenth year of the usurpation ot 


Carausius and Allectus. 


(The ancient authorities are: Aurelius Victor, 
De Cesaribus, ¢. 39, and the Epitome of the 
De Ces. c. 40; Eutropius, Histor. Rom. Brey. 
lib, ix. capp. 21, 22; the Panegyricus Maxi- 
miano Here, dictus, capp. 11, 12, and the Paneg, 
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Genethliacus Maxim, Aug, dict. ec. 19, of the 
so-called Mamertinus ; Eumenius, Panegyr. Con- 
stantio Cesari, capp. 6, 7, 12; Paneg. Constan- 
tino, ec. 6; Orosius, Histor. lib. vii. c. 25= 
Bede Hist. Eccl. lib. i. cap. 6. Among mo- 
dern writers see especially: Clinton, Fasti Ro- 
mani, i. 330-5; Gibbon, Decline and Fall (ed. 
W. Smith), ii. 70-3; J. Roulez in Biographie 
Nat. de Belgique; Monumenta Historica Britan- 
nica (Chronological Abstract and Excerpta de 
Britannia) ; Pauly, Real-Encyclopidie, s.v. ‘ Ca- 
rausius ;’ Duruy, Hist. des Romains, vi. 535-6, 
540, 649, 550; the monographs of W. Stukeley 
(Medallic History of Carausius, London, 1757-9, 
4to), and Genebrier (Histoire de Carausius, Paris, 
1740, 4to) are of very little value. Forthe coins, 
see: Monumenta Hist. Brit. plates v—xiv. (Ca- 
rausius), Xv—xviil. (Allectus); C. Roach Smith, 
Collectanea Antiqua, ii. 153, iv. 125, 216, v. 152, 
184, 241, vi. 1380, vii. 223; Cohen, Médailles 
impériales (1861), v. 501-89, and vii. 360-2; 
Akerman, Coins of the Romans relating to Britain 
(1836), pp. 47-59, and his Descriptive Catal. of 
Rom. Coins (18384), ii. 153-75; Numismatic Chro- 
nicle (old series), reff. in Index ii. in vol. xx.; 
(new series) i. 36, 161, 163, ii. 41, v. 108, vii. 
57, xiv. 87, xvii. 139, xix. 44, and p. 18 (Pro- 
ceedings) ; Journal of the Archzol. Assoc., reff. 
in Index to yols. i-xxx.; Archexol. Journal, i. 
183, ix. 194; various reff. in Archeologia of 
Soe. of Antiq.; British Museum Collection. Most 
of the above sources also give information about 
Allectus. ] W. W. 


CARBERY, second Eart or (1600P- 
1686). [See Vaveuan, Ricuaxp.] 


CARD, HENRY (1779-1844), miscella- 
neous writer, born at Egham, Surrey, in 1779, 
was educated at Westminster School and 
Pembroke College, Oxford, where he entered 
in 1797. He proceeded B.A. 1800, M.A. 1805, 
B. and D.D. 1828 (Cat.of Oxford Graduates). 
In 1815 he was presented to the vicarage of 
Great Malvern, Worcestershire, and in 1832 
to that of Dormington, Herefordshire. He 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
2 March 1820 (Royal Society Lists of Council, 
&c.), and was also fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries and of the Royal Historical 
Society. He died at Great Malvern 4 Aug. 
1844. 

He wrote: 1. ‘The History of the Revo- 
lutions of Russia,’ 2nd ed. 1804. 2. ‘ His- 
torical Outlines of the Rise and Hstablish- 
ment of the Papal Power,’ Margate, 1804. 
8. ‘Thoughts on Domestic or Private Edu- 
cation’ 1807. 4. ‘The Reign of Charle- 
magne, considered chiefly with reference to 
Religion, Laws, Literature, and Manners,’ 
1807. 5. ‘Literary Recreations,’ Liverpool, 
Qnd ed. 1811. 6. ‘Beauford, or a Picture 
of High Life, a novel,’ 2 vols. 1811. 7. ‘An 
Essay on the Holy Eucharist,’ 1814. 8, ‘The 
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Brother-in-Law, a comedy,’ Lee Priory Pri- 
vate Press, 1817. 9. ‘A Dissertation on the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, or the Re- 
futation of the Hoadlyan Scheme of it,’ 4th 
ed. 1821. 10. ‘The Uses of the Athanasian 
Creed explained and vindicated, a sermon,’ 
4th ed. Worcester, 1825. 11. ‘A Letter to 
the Duke of Wellington on the Reasonable- 
ness of a Church Reform, 1830. 12. ‘A 
Dissertation on the Antiquities of the Priory 
of Great Malvern,’ 1834. 


[Gent. Mag. 1844, xxii. 651-2; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] F, W-1. 

CARDALE, JOHN BATE (1802-1877), 
first apostle of the Catholic Apostolic church, 
was born at 28 Lamb’s Conduit Street, Lon- 
don, on 7 Nov. 1802. His father, William 
Cardale, a solicitor, of 2 Bedford Row, Lon- 
don, possessed considerable property ; he was 
born on 17 July 1777, and died at Harro- 
gate in 1823, having married, in 1799, Mary 
Anne Bennett. The son, who entered Rugby 
School on 9 Noy. 1815, was articled to his 
father in 1818, and admitted a solicitor in 
Hilary term in 1824, For many years he 
was the head of the firm of Cardale, Iliffe, 
& Russell, of 2 Bedford Row, the solicitors 
to Gray’s Inn and Rugby School; but in 
1834 he retired with a competence to devote 
his energies to other purposes. In 1830 the 
minds of many people were much exercised 
regarding a religious movement known as 
‘speaking in the spirit in the unknown 
tongues,’ which first manifested itself at Fer- 
nicarry, Roseneath, Scotland. In September 
Cardale, with other persons, went to Scot- 
land to examine for himself into the truth of 
the reports. He returned to London fully 
convinced as to the reality of the ‘spiritual 
gifts,’ and in October 1830 opened his own 
house for weekly prayer meetings for the ‘out- 
pouring of the spirit.’ At length, on 80 April 
1831, the first case occurred in London. Mrs. 
Cardale ‘spoke with great solemnity in a 
tongue and prophesied, and others soon after 
not only spoke but also ‘ sang in the spirit.’ 
These events were notified to Baptist Noel, 
the minister of St. John’s, Bedford Row, with 
a request for his sanction to the proceedings. 
This he not only refused to give, but also 
preached publicly against the gifts, Cardale 
and his family soon after commenced attend- 
ing the ministration of Edward Irving [q. v.] 
in the Caledonian chapel; special services were 
held in this chapel, where soon after Edward 
Oliver Taplin began ‘ speaking inthe spirit in 
an unknown tongue.’ Irving at first doubted 
about permitting these utterances, but found 
it useless to offer any opposition. On Sunday, 
16 Oct. 1831, at the morning service, in the 
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resence of upwards of fifteen hundred people, 
Mics Hall ‘ spoke in an unknown tongue,’ and 
caused a violent excitement. Cardale defended 
Irving before the London presbytery of the 
_ Scotch church, and after the verdict against 
him ordained him in Newman Street, 5 April 
1833, to be the ‘angel’ or minister of that 
chapel. At first the sect called themselves 
the Church or the Catholic Church, but the 
name was afterwards changed to the Catholic 
Apostolic Church; the general public, how- 
ever, called it the Irvingite Church, and in 
some booksit is called the Millennium Church. 
Edward Irving neither had nor claimed to 
have any hand in its foundation. Cardale 
entered on his office of apostle at Christmas 
1832, and for nearly a year was the sole re- 
fee of the twelve apostles. After 
r. H. Drummond’s appointment as an 
apostle, the seat of the central management 
of the church was fixed at Albury in Surrey, 
where he built a cathedral with a chapter- 
house annexed. On 14 July 1835 the twelve 
apostles, accompanied by seven prophets, re- 
tired to Albury, and spent two years and a 
half in consultation. 1838 the parts of 
the world over which the church proposed to 
itinerate were divided into sections named 
after the tribes of Israel. England was 
called the tribe of Judah, the seat of apo- 
stolic government, and was assigned to Car- 
dale, ‘the pillar of the apostles.’ Each of the 
apostles then entered on his special journey, 
Cardale remaining in England to overlook 
his tribe, and to be a centre of communica- 
tion between the dispersed labourers. In 
September 1842 a liturgy was adopted which 
was in great part the work of Cardale, and 
was compiled from ‘the law of Moses,’ 
and from the liturgies of the Greek, Latin, 
and Anglican churches. Cardale continued 
for many years working hard for the benefit 
of the church, and visiting the congregations 
throughout the United Kingdom. On i July 
1877, on attending the forty-second comme- 
moration of the ‘Separation of the Twelve’ 
in Gordon Square, he was taken ill, and after 
being removed to his house, Cooke’s Place, 
Albury, died on Wednesday, 18 July 1877, 
and was buried in Albury churchyard. The 
loss to his church can hardly be estimated. 
His strength of will, calmness and clearness 
of judgment, and kindness of heart and 
manner, added to the prestige of his long rule, 
made him a tower of strength. He was in- 
defatigable in labour, of which he accom- 
plished a vast amount; besides Latin and 
Greek, he was a good French and German 
scholar, and late in life learnt Danish. He 
appears to have been quite sincere in his 
belief, and confident in the fulfilment of his 
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expectations. Besides being an apostle, he 
was, like Henry Drummond, also a prophet. 
He married on 9 Sept, 1824 Emma, second 
daughter of Thomas William Plummer of 
Clapham. She died at Albury 31 March 
1873. 

He was the author of the following works, 
all of which are anonymous, and the majority 
of which were printed for private circulation 
only: 1. ‘A Manual or Summary of Special 
Objects of Faith and Hope,’ 1843, 2. ‘The 
Confession of the Church,’ 1848. 3. ‘ Read- 
ings on the Liturgy,’ vol. i. 1849-51, and vol. ii. 
1852-78. 4. ‘A Discourse delivered in the 
Catholic Apostolic Church, Gordon Square, 
on the occasion of consecrating the Altar and 
opening the Church for Public Worship,’ 1853. 
5. ‘Letters on certain Statements contained 
in some late Articles in the “Old Church 
Porch,” entitled Irvingism,’ 1855; reprinted, 
1867. 6. ‘The Doctrine of the Eucharist as 
revealed to St. Paul, 1856;’ second ed. 1876. 
7. ‘ Three Discourses on Miracles and Miracu- 
lous Power,’ 1856. 8.‘A Discourse on Tithes,’ 
1858. 9. ‘The Unlawfulness of Marriage with 
a Deceased Wife’s Sister,’ 1859. 10. ‘Ministry 
on All Saints,” 1859. 11. ‘Notes on Reve- 
lations,’ 1860. 12. ‘Two Discourses at Al- 
bury on certain Errors,’ 1860. 13. ‘The Duty 
of a Christian in the Disposal of his Income,’ 
1863. 14. ‘The Certainty of Final Judg- 
ment,’ 1864; second ed. 1864, 15. ‘The Cha- 
racter of our present Testimony and Work,’ 
1865. 16. ‘Notes and Ministry on Office of 
a Coadjutor,’ 1865. 17. ‘Remarks on the Re- 

ublication of Articles from the “Old Church 

orch,”’ 1867. 18. ‘A Discourse on the Real 
Presence,’ 1867; second ed. 1868. 19. ‘Re- 
marks on the Lambeth Conference,’ 1868. 
20. ‘The Church in this Dispensation, an Elec- 
tion,’ 1868, 21. ‘A Discourse on Holy Water, 
and on the Removal of the Sacrament on the 
Lord’s Day,’ 1868, 22. ‘A Discourse on Pro- 
phesying,’ 1868. 23. ‘ Christ’s Disciples must 
suffer Tribulation,’ 1869. 24. ‘The Fourfold 
Ministry,’ 1871. 25. ‘An Address to the 
Seven Churches,’ 1878. 26. ‘The Doctrine of 
the Incaination,’ 1873. 27. ‘A Short Sermon 
on War,’ 1876. 28. ‘Four Discourses to 
Young Men.’ According to the census of 
1851 the Catholic Apostolic church had 
thirty congregations in England, and about 
6,000 communicants. A calculation was 
made in 1877 that the members of the church 
in all countries amounted to 10,500, but 
there are no means of checking the accuracy 
of thisstatement. Miss Emily Cardale, sister 
of Cardale, and a prophetess of the Catholic 
Apostolic church, married Mr. James Hore, 
and died at Western Lodge, Albury, on 
18 April 1879, aged 71. 
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{Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Irving, 4th ed. pp. 356, 
396, 398; Miller's Irvingism (1878), i. 61 &c., 
ii, 416; Baxter’s Irvingism, its Rise and Pro- 
gress (1836); The Old Church Porch (1854), i. 
87, 206; The Morning Watch (1830), ii. 869- 
873; Law Times (1877), xiii. 272, 297 ; Satur- 
day Review, 28 July 1877, pp. 104-5; Clement 
Boase’s Catalogue of Books relating to Catholic 
Apostolic Church (1885), pp. 9-12; private in- 
formation. ] G. C. B. 


CARDALE, PAUL (1705-1775), dis- 
senting minister, was born in 1705. Aspland 
conjectures that he was the son of Samuel 
Cardale of Dudley, appointed in 1701 an 
original trustee of the presbyterian meeting- 
house. He was educated at the dissenting 
academy of Ebenezer Latham, M.D., held at 
Findern, Derbyshire, from 1720. Very early 
in life he became an assistant minister among 
the presbyterians at Kidderminster. 
manuscripts show that he preached there as 
early as 29 May 1726. At this time his 
views, in accordance with his education, 
were Calvinistic. He was invited in 1733 
by the presbyterians of Evesham to succeed 
his fellow-student, Francis Blackmore, M.A., 
who had removed in 1730 to Coventry. The 
congregation was small, but after Cardale’s 
settlement it became strong enough to build 
a new meeting-house, of no great propor- 
tions, in Oat Street (licensed 11 Oct. 1737). 
Cardale’s first series of sermons after the 
opening was circulated in manuscript, and 

timately published, It is clear that he had 
now got rid of his Calvinism. Cardale’s name 
does not figure in the religious history of his 
time. Most of his publications were anony- 
mous, and he was intimately known only to 
a very few literary divines. One of these 
was John Rawlins, M.A., an orthodox divine 
of catholic sympathies, as his writings prove, 
who among other preferments held the per- 
petual curacy of Badsey, two miles from 
Evesham. His closest friend, away from his 
own neighbourhood, was Caleb Fleming, 
D.D., who shared his opinions, and frequently 
went down from London to visit him, Priest- 
ley, to whom Cardale sent two pieces for the 
‘Theological Repository,’ did not know him 
personally. Yet the influence of Cardale’s 
writings on the theology of the midland pres- 
byterians was decisive. To him, more than 
to any other, is due the early prevalence of 
Socinian as distinct from Arian views among 
the latitudinarian dissenters of that district. 
The manuscript of his most important pub- 
lication, ‘True Doctrine,’ was revised by 
Lardner (see his Memoirs, 1769, p. 114). 
He was not a popular preacher, and probably 
did not covet that distinction. His elocution 
was bad, and Job Orton affirms that his 
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‘learned, critical, and dry discourses’ reduced 
his hearers at the last to about twenty people, 
and that he pursued his studies to the neglect 
of pastoral duties. But even Orton praises his 
‘good sense’ and ‘good temper,’ while Priest- 
ley writes to Lindsey that ‘he is, by all ac- 
counts, a most excellent man.’ Latterly, his 
sedentary habits impaired his health, but his 
mind was keen. On 28 Feb. 1775 he put the 
finishing touch to a work which he had been 
elaborating for a couple of years, and, retiring 
to rest, passed away in sleep before dawn on 
Wednesday, 1 March. He was buried in the 
north aisle of All Saints’, Evesham, where is 
a remarkable epitaph written by his friend 
Rawlins, which describes him ‘as a chris- 
tian, pious and sincere; as a minister of the 
gospel, learned and indefatigable;’ and adds 
that the virtue of charity ‘gave a lustre of 
grace and goodness to all his actions.’ Car- 
dale married Sarah Suffield, a lady of some 
property, three years his senior, who died 
without issue about 1767. Aspland remarks 
that it was not till after her death that he 
began to publish his heresies. Portraits of 
Cardale and his wife were long preserved at 
Dudley by the Hughes family, and are now 
the property of the Evesham congregation. 
Judging by the portrait, Cardale had a good 
presence; his physiognomy expresses great 
tenacity of purpose. He published: 1.‘The 
Gospel Sanctuary,’ 1740, 8vo (seven sermons 
from Ex. xx. 24). 2. ‘A New Office of De- 
votion,’ &c., 1758, 8vo (anon.) 3. ‘The 
Distinctive Character and Honour of the 
Righteous Man,’ &c., 1761, 8vo (funeral ser- 
mon from Matt. xili. 43, for Rev. Francis 
Blackmore). 4. ‘The True Doctrine of the 
New Testament concerning Jesus Christ,’ &c., 
1767, 8vo, 2nd ed. 1771, 8vo (anon. ; has pre- 
fatory essay on private judgment, and appen- 
dix on Jo.i. The main argument is in the 
form of a letter, and signed ‘ Phileleutherus 
Vigorniensis’). 5, ‘A Comment upon... 
Christ’s Prayer at the close of his Public 
Ministry,’ 1772, 8vo (anon.) 6. ‘A Trea- 
tise on the Application of certain Terms 
.. . to Jesus Christ,’ &c., 1774, 8vo (anon.) 
Posthumous was 7.‘An Enquiry whether 
we have any Scripture-warrant for a direct 
Address... to the Bon or to the Holy Ghost?” 
&c., 1776, 8vo (edited by Fleming; prefixed 
is a short notice of Cardale, and appended is 
a letter (1762) from Lardner to Fleming on the 
personality of the Holy Ghost). His contri- 
butions to the ‘ Theological Repository’ are 
‘The Christian Creed’ in vol. i. 1769, p. 186, 
and ‘A Critical Inquiry’ into Phil. ii. 6, 
in vol. ii. 1771, pp. 141, 219. Cardale be- 
queathed his manuscripts to Fleming. Ex- 
cept the ‘Enquiry, which was ready for 
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press, they were chiefly devotional. Fleming, 
who died in 1779, aged 80, finding that his 
infirmities would prevent him from making 
a selection for the press, formed the inten- 
tion of returning the papers to Cardale’s 
executors, one of whom was the Rev. James 
Kettle of Warwick, a native of Evesham 
(d. about 1805). Priestley on 12 May 1789 
writes to Toulmin: ‘I received from Mr. 
Lindsey some time ago a small volume, 12mo, 
of Mr. Cardale’s devotional compositions.’ 
Aspland treats this as a posthumous publi- 
cation, but there is no other trace of it. It 
would seem that Toulmin was engaged on a 
memoir of Cardale, but it never appeared. 
In 1821 Timothy Davis, minister of Oat 
Street chapel, Evesham, had a diary and 
other papers of Cardale, all in shorthand. 

[Fleming’s Few Strictures, prefixed to the 
Enquiry, 1776; Aspland’s Brief Memoir of Car- 
dale, 1852, reprinted from the Christian Re- 
former; Monthly Repos. 1821, p. 527; Christian 
Moderator, 1827, 241; Rutt’s Mem. of Priestley, 
1881, i. 133, 1832, ii. 19, 28; Sibree and Caston’s 
Independency in Warwickshire, 1855, 131; manu- 
script notes by Sergeant Heywood, in his copy of 
the True Doctrine (afterwards in the possession 
of Bishop Turton). ] A. G, 


CARDER, PETER (71. 1577-1586), 
mariner, of St. Verian in Cornwall, was, ac- 
cording to his own story, a seaman of the 
Pelican with Drake when she sailed from 
England on her voyage round the world in 
November 1577. In October 1578, the ship 
being then in the Straits of Magellan, Carder 
was one of eight men in the pinnace who in 
a gale lost sight of the ship, and, not being 
able to find her again, made the mainland 
and followed along the shore to St. Julian, 
living on shell-fish and such fish as they 
could catch. From St. Julian they made 
their way to the river Plata, and crossing to 
the north side wandered into the woods, 
leaving two men in the boat. They fell in 
with the natives, who attacked them, ca 
tured four of the party, and chased the others 
to the boat, in which they managed to escape, 
though all badly wounded. They got to a 
small island some three leagues distant from 
the shore, where two of the wounded men 
died, Carder and another, William Pitcher 
by name, being left the sole survivors. A 
gale came on and smashed their boat on the 
rocks, and for some two months they sup- 
ported life on sand eels, little crabs, and a 
fruit resembling an orange, but for want of 
water they were reduced to the most direful 
straits. At length some driftwood came 
ashore, they managed to malie a raft, and, 
provisioning it as they best could, put to 
sea. It was three days and two nights be- 
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fore they reached the land, when, coming 
to ‘a little river of very sweet and pleasant 
water,’ Pitcher drank to such excess that he 
died within half an hour. Carder after this 
met with a tribe of savages who received him 
asafriend. He stayed with them for some 
time, learned their language, taught them to 
make and use shields and clubs—for before 
they were armed only with bows and arrows 
—and led them against a neighbouring tribe, 
which they completely defeated, and took 
many prisoners, most of whom they roasted 
and devoured. Afterwards he was permitted 
to leave this tribe, and made his way north- 
wards to Bahia and Pernambuco, whence 
after some delay he embarked for Europe; 
and so, after some further adventures, he 
arrived in England in November 1586. 

The whole story is related at length in 
‘Purchas, his Pilgrimes,’ as though in 
Carder’s own words. The presumption is 
that it was written by Carder and supplied 
by himto Purchas. It is therefore necessary 
to point out that the very remarkable narra- 
tive rests entirely on Carder’s own testi- 
mony, is not corroborated by any other, and 
is virtually contradicted by very high autho- 
rity on the one important point on which 
contradiction was possible. In the narrative 
of the Pelican’s voyage (The World encom- 
passed by Sir Francis Drake, Hakluyt Soc.), 
while many trifling things are carefully re- 
corded, there is no mention of the loss of 
the pinnace with eight men. It is barely 
possible that the omission is an oversight; 
it is much more probable that there was no 
such loss to record, and that, from beginning 
to end, the story is a fiction. Of the narrator 
we have no other knowledge. The narrative 
speaks of him as still alive in 1618, and ap- 
parently in 1626, when the ‘ Pilgrimes’ was 
published, 

{Purchas, his Pilgrimes, iv. 1187.] J.K,L. 


CARDIGAN, seventh Earn or (1797- 


P-| 1868). [See BrupeyeL, James Tuomas.] 


CARDMAKER (alias Tayton), JOHN 
(d. 1555), martyr, was originally an Obser- 
vant friar, who, after the dissolution of his 
order under the persecution which Henry VIII 
specially directed against it, lapsed into the 
world, and became a married minister. His 
name is found in the list of licensed preachers 
of Edward VI (Dixon, Ch. of Engl. ii. 485), 
He was vicar of St. Bridget’s in Fleet Street, 
and one of the readers or lecturers at St. 
Paul’s, where he read three times a week. 
Some of his sayings against Gardiner and. 
Bonner, and concerning the sacrament, are 
preserved (Grey Friars’ Chron. 56, 57, 63). 
On Somerset’s first fall, when a religious re- 
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action was vainly expected, he spoke strongly 
in his lecture against the victorious faction 
of Warwick. ‘Cardmaker said in his lec- 
ture that, though he had a fall, he was not 
undone, and that men should not have their 
ened and also he said that men would 

ave set up again their popish mass’ (2b. 64). 
In 1547 he had been made prebendary and 
chancellor of Wells, where he ejected a 
schoolmaster, preached and lectured often, 
and shared the troubles of the new appointed 
dean, Turner (Tytier, Edw. VI and Mary, 
i. 378). When the persecution broke out 
under Mary, Cardmaker and his bishop, Wil- 
liam Barlow [q. v.] of Bath and Wells, came 
to London disguised as merchants, and vainly 
attempted to escape over sea, November 1554 
(Macuyn, Diary,75). They were cast into the 
Fleet, where they lay till January, when the 
chancellor Gardiner, and others in commis- 
sion, began to have the accumulated prisoners 
for religion, who amounted to about eighty, 
brought before them at St. Mary’s Overy. 
Barlow submitted and escaped. Cardmaker, 
who was examined on the same day (28 Jan.) 
as Hooper and Crome, was understood also 
to have recanted (Macuyn; Sampson’s Let- 
ter to Calvin, 23 Feb., Orig. Lett. p. 171), 
and was remanded to the Counter in Bread 
Street, with the prospect of speedy deliver- 
ance. But his compliances were only, as he 
himself said, ‘by a policy’ (Strypz, Ann. 


v.432). He was reanimated, it was thought, | 


in his new prison by the zeal of Saunders, 
his fellow-captive, and a second inquiry was 
made into his opinions. He was brought be- 
fore Bonner on 25 May 1555, examined in 
several articles, cast for heresy, and com- 
mitted to Newgate, whence he was carried 
to Smithfield on 30 May and burnt alive in 
the company of one Warne, an upholsterer. 
Of the proceedings against Cardmaker, Ioxe 
gives a full account, and Strype (ut supra) 
has added some important particulars from 
the ‘ Foxii MSS.’ 

[Foxe’s Martyrs ; Cooper’s Athens Cantab. i, 
126-7.] R. W.D. 

CARDON, ANTHONY (1772-1813), en- 
graver, was the son and pupil of Antoine 
Alexandre Joseph Cardon, a Flemish painter 
and engraver, who engraved a portrait of 
George, prince of Wales (1766), and was em- 
ployed on plates for Hamilton’s ‘ Etruscan 
Antiquities.’ He was born in 1772 at Brussels 
and took many prizes at the Academy there. 
During the troubles in the Low Countries in 
1792 he came to England, with a letter of in- 
troduction to Mr. Colnaghi, who gave him im- 
mediate employment, and he became known 
by his engravings for book illustration. He 
studied three years under his friend Schia- 
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vonetti, and in 1807 received the gold medal 
of the Society of Arts for his engraving of 
the ‘Battle of Alexandria,’ after De Lou- 
therbourg. He also engraved the ‘Battle 
of Maida,’ after the same artist; plates of 
the ‘Campaign against Tippoo Sahib ;’ the 
‘Presentation of Catharine of France to 
Henry V of England, after Stothard; ‘Sal- 
vator Mundi,’ after Carlo Dolci; ‘The Wo- 
man taken in Adultery,’ after Rubens; ‘The 
Rustic Minstrel, ‘Innocent Captivation,’ and 
| ‘The Storming of Seringapatam,’ after Single- 
ton, and portraits of George III, Mr. Pitt, 
Madame Récamier, the Duchess of Beaufort, 
the Emperor Alexander, Napoleon, &c., after 
various artists. He engraved in stipple and 
had attained considerable reputation when 
he died from over-application on 17 Feb. 1813, 
in London Street, Fitzroy Square. His son, 
Puitre CaRDON, was educated as an en- 
graver, drew beautifully in Indian work, and 
died about 1817. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists, 1878; Bryan’s 
Dict. of Painters (Graves); Nagler’s Kiinstler- 
Lexikon ; Gent. Mag. 1808, 1813, and 1816.] 

Cc. M. 


CARDONNEL, ADAM [px] (@. 1719), 
secretary to the Duke of Marlborough, was 
a son of Adam de Cardonnel, a French pro- 
testant, who had been rewarded for his ser- 
vices to royalty by the lucrative patents of 
customer and collector of customs at the 
port of Southampton (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1660-1, p. 218, 1661-2, pp. 504-5). 
| The son entered the war office at an early 

age, where in due time he rose to be chief 
clerk, and in February 1693 received the 
appointment of secretary and treasurer to the 
commissioners for sick and wounded seamen 
(LuttTretL, Relation of State Affairs, 1857, 
iii. 88). His connection with Marlborough 
uickly ripened into the closest personal 
teenduiet he was certainly acting as secre- 
tary in the early part of 1692, and thence- 
forward accompanied the commander-in- 
chief in his several campaigns (Addit. MSS. 
28917-18). From Luttrell’s ‘ Relation of 
State Affairs,’ vi. 160, we learn that Cardon- 
' nel was the only gentleman selected by Marl- 
borough to attend him in his memorable visit, 
in April 1707, to Charles XII. In recogni- 
tion of his services the duke obtained a pro- 
‘mise from the queen that Cardonnel should 
succeed Walpole as secretary at war, an 
office for which his experience and ability 
well fitted him. He was accordingly nomi- 
nated in January 1710 (7. vi. 534-5), but 
the intrigues of Harley prevailed, and greatly 
'to the duke’s mortification Cardonnel was 
| displaced by Granville, afterwards Lord 
Lansdowne. in the following October (Pri 
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vate Correspondence of Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, 1838, i. 404, 407, il. 126, 159). 
At the general election of November 1701 
Cardonnel had been returned member for 
Southampton, and he continued to represent 
that borough without interruption in five 
successive parliaments (Lists of Members of 
Parliament, Official Return). When, how- 
ever, Marlborough’s overthrow was resolved 
on, as a preliminary step a committee was 
appointed to examine and report on the 
public accounts. Their report was demanded 
in September 1711, and appeared in the 
ensuing month of January. Sir Solomon de 
Medina, a contractor for bread to the army, 
stated in his evidence that from 1707 to 1711 
he gave on sealing each contract a gratuity of 
500 gold ducats to the duke’s secretary. On 
19 Feb. 1712 the house met to consider this 
charge and to hear the ex-secretary’s defence, 


of which, however, no report now exists. | 


After a long debate it was resolved that the 
taking of a gratuity was ‘ unwarrantable and 
corrupt,’ and on the question being put, Car- 
donnel was expelled the house by a majority 
of twenty-six (Commons’ Journals, xvi. 97 ; 
Cossett, Parliamentary History, vi. 1049- 
1050, 1094). After his fall Cardonnel did not 
again attempt to seek office, but lived in re- 
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tirement at his house in Westminster or at | 


Chiswick. He died in St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, on 22 Feb. 1719, and was buried on 
3 March following at the parish church of 
Chiswick (Probate Act Book, 1719; Hist. 
Reg. 1719, p.10; Lysons, Environs, ii. 212), 
His will, as of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
dated 29 Oct., with a codicil, 17 Nov. 1718, 
was proved on 5 March 1719 (Reg. in P.C.C. 
42, Browning). He married, after April 1710, 
Elizabeth, widow of Isaac Teale, apothe- 
cary, of St. Margaret’s, Westminster (Will 
reg. in P. C. C. 99, Smith), but by this lady, 
who died in 1714, he had no issue (Letters 
of Administration in P. C. C. September 
1714). He married secondly Elizabeth, 
widow of William, the second son of Sir 
Thomas Frankland, bart., and daughter of 
René Bawdowin, a merchant of London, 
The children of this marriage were Adam, 
who died at Chiswick on 22 Sept. 1725 
(Hist. Reg. 1725, p. 42; Letters of Ad- 
ministration in P. C. C. October 1725), and 
Mary, who became in February 1734, at the 
age of fifteen, the wife of William, first 
Earl Talbot, bringing him, it is said, a for- 
tune of 80,0002. (Gent. Mag. iv. 107; Cor- 
Lins, Peerage, 1812,v. 237). Mrs. Cardonnel 
made a third alliance with Frederick Frank- 
land, M.P., her first husband’s younger bro- 
ther, and died on 27 Jan, 1737 (Bernam, 
Baronetage, ii. 186-7), Cardonnel’s official 
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correspondence with Stepney, John Ellis, 
and others, is preserved in the ‘ Additional 
MSS,’ at the British Museum, but contains 
few details of interest. 

Cardonnel’s uncle, PHILIP DE CARDONNEL, 
was also an enthusiastic adherent to the royal 
cause, and upon the marriage of Charles IT 
to Catherine of Braganza gave expression 
to his feelings in a series of extraordinary 
poems, published with the title of ‘Tagus, 
sive Epithalamium Caroli II Magne Bri- 
tanniw Regis, et Catharine Infantis Portu- 
gallie ; Gallico primim carmine decantatum, 
deindé Latino donatum. Authore P. D.C. 
Una cum Poémate Fortunatarum Insularum, 
antehac Gallicé pro Inauguratione Caroli IL 
conscripto,’ 8vo, London, 1662. From the 
description given by Lowndes (Bibl. Manual, 
Bohn, vol. i. art. ‘ Cedonnel ”) it would seem 
that another and enlarged edition containing 
translations of pieces by Dryden and Waller 
appeared at London the same year. Both 
editions are of the rarest occurrence. The 
earlier issue is adorned with a frontispiece 
representing Catherine being drawn to shore 
by Neptune and attendant nymphs, while 
Charles, ankle deep, is rapturously surveying 
her charms with the aid of a telescope. 
Philip de Cardonnel was dead before August 
1667, for on the 15th of that month his 
relict Catherine administered to the estate 
of his brother, Peter de Cardonnel, of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster (CHESTER, West- 
minster Abbey Registers, Harl. Soc., p. 167). 


[Cal. State Papers, Dom. and Treas. ; Addit. 
MSS. 22221, 22561, 28887, 28917-18, 29550, 
29553-7.] G. G. 


CARDONNEL, afterwards CARDON- 
NEL-LAWSON, ADAM [MANSFELDT] 
DE (d. 1820), antiquary, was a grandnephew 
of Adam de Cardonnel [q. v. ], secretary to the 
Duke of Marlborough, and the sole surviving 
son of Mansfeldt de Cardonnel of Mussel- 
burgh, a commissioner of the customs and salt 
duties in Scotland, by his wife Anne, the 
daughter and heir of Thomas Hilton of Low 
Ford in the county of Durham (Surtees, Dur- 
ham, ii.27; Autobiography of Rev. A. Carlyle, 
pp. 218-19), Educated for the medical pro- 
fession he practised for a while as a surgeon, 
but his easy circumstances left him leisure to 
indulge his taste for the study of antiquities 
and numismatics, with which he was especi- 
ally conversant. Upon the institution of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, under the 
presidency of the Earl of Bute, in December 
1780, Cardonnel was elected a fellow; he also 
served as curator from 1782 to 1784, and 
contributed to the second volume of the ‘ Ar- 
cheeologia Scotica,’i, 159-67, a ‘ Description of 
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certain Roman Ruins discovered at Inveresk.’ 
When Captain Grose visited Scotland, Car- 
donnel, who then resided at Edinburgh, did 
all he could to assist his brother antiquary 
with notes from his extensive collections, be- 
sides accompanying him on various archo- 
logical expeditions, attentions which Grose 
gratefully acknowledged in the introduction 
to his ‘Antiquities of Scotland’ (p. xx). 
Some time in the autumn of 1789 Burns ad- 
dressed a letter to Grose, and not being cer- 
tain of the captain’s address, he enclosed the 
letter under cover to Cardonnel at Edinburgh. 
While in the act of folding it up the quaint 
old song of ‘Sir John Malcolm’ ran through 
his mind, and he inscribed within the wrapper 
his well-known impromptu, ‘ Ken ye ought 
o’ Captain Grose?’ (Burns, Poetical Works, 
Kilmarnock edit., by W. 8. Douglas, i. 360, 
ii. 149). Soon after this Cardonnel quitted 
Scotland, having by the failure of fourteen 
families, on whom, it is said, the property 
had been entailed, succeeded to the estates of 
his second cousin, Mr. Hilton Lawson, at 
Chirton and Cramlington in Northumberland. 
He served as sheriff for the county in 1796 
(Gent. Mag. \xvi. i.164), and assumed the sur- 
name of Lawson in addition to and after that 
of Cardonnel. In 1811 he began to pull down 
Chirton House, where he had hitherto resided, 
and went to live in a small farmhouse at 
Cramlington (Macxsenzin, Northumberland, 
2nd edit. ii. 411, 456). His latter days were 
chiefly spent at Bath. Dying in June 1820, 
aged 73, he was buried at Cramlington on the 
14th (Cramlington Burial Register). By the 
death of his eldest son of the same names on 
21 Novy. 1888 at Acton House, Acklington, 
Northumberland, without issue, the family 
became extinct in the male line (LatimzEr, 
Local Records, p. 100). 

Cardonnel was the author of: 1. ‘Numis- 
mata Scotis; or a Series of the Scottish 
Coinage, from the Reign of William the Lion 
to the Union. By Adam de Cardonnel,’ &c., 
with twenty plates drawn by the author, 
4to, Edinburgh, 1786. This work, although 
taken in a great measure from Snelling’s 
‘View,’ which had been published in 1774, 
contains some curious historical matter, and 
the appropriations are generally correct. 
2. ‘Picturesque Antiquities of Scotland, 
etched by Adam de Cardonnel,’ four parts, 
8vo and 4to, London, 1788-93, which forms 
a useful supplement to Pennant’s ‘ Tour.’ 

[Notes and Queries, Qnd ser. ix. 24, 187, x. 
239, 456, xi. 335-6, 378; Gent. Mag. xxii. ii. 
684, Lxxxiii. ii. 894, (1837) viii. 325, 416; Bath 
Directory for 1812 and 1819; Cochran-Patrick’s 
Records of the Coinage of Scotland, Introd. p. 
vili.] : 
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CARDROSS, Baxons. [See Ersking, 
Davin, second Baron, 1616-1671; Exsxinz, 
Heyry, third Baron, 1650-1693. ] 


CARDWELL, EDWARD, D.D. (1787- 
1861), church historian, son of Richard Card- 
well of Blackburn, Lancashire, was born in 
1787. He entered in 1806 at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1809, M.A. in 1812, B.D. in 1819, and D.D. in 
1831. For several years he acted as tutor and 
lecturer, and from 1814 to 1821 was one of 
the university examiners, and during part of 
the time had John Keble asa colleague. In 
1818 he was appointed Whitehall preacher by 
Bishop Howley, and in 1823 select preacher 
to the university of Oxford. He was elected 
Camden professor of ancient history in 1825, 
and succeeded Archbishop Whately in 1831 
as principal of St. Alban Hall, Oxford. Soon 
after this appointment he resigned the living 


| of Stoke-Bruern, Northamptonshire, to which 


he had been presented by Brasenose College in 
1828. He subsequently declined the offer of 
the rectory of Withybam, and in 1844 re- 
fused the deanery of Carlisle offered to him by 
Sir Robert Peel. He was delegate of estates, 
delegate of the press, and curator of uni- 
versity galleries. He was considered one 
| of the best men of business in the university, 

and for many years had a leading share in its 
government. The management of the bible 
department of the university press was left 
| mainly in his hands, and by his advice the 
paper mill at Wolvercot was established. 
| This was done in order that the authorities 
might be certain as to the materials used in 
making the paper supplied to the university 
| press. Lord Grenville, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and Lord Derby, as they successively be- 
came chancellors of the university, appointed 
him to act as their private secretary. He 
was a personal friend of Sir Robert Peel and 
Mr. Gladstone, and was a memlLer of the 
Society of Antiquaries and other learned 
bodies. 

His literary works were: 1. An edition 
of Aristotle’s ‘ Ethica,’ Oxford, 1828-80, 8vo, 
2 vols. 2. ‘A Sermon preached at North- 
ampton,’ Oxford, 1832, 8vo. 3.‘ Lectures on 
the Coinage of the Greeks and Romans,’ 18338, 
8vo (delivered by him as Camden professor). 
4, An ‘Enchiridion Theologicum Anti-Ro- 
manum,’ in 3 vols., 8vo, being reprints of 
tracts on points at issue between the churches 
of England and Rome, 1836-7. 5. A use- 
ful student’s edition of the ‘New Testa- 
ment in Greek and English,’ with notes, 
1837. 6. ‘Josephus de Bello Judaico,’ in 
Greek and Latin, 18387, 8vo, 2 vols., a cor- 


rected text with various readings and notes. 
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7. ‘The supposed Visit of St. Paul to Eng- 
land, a Lecture delivered in the University 
of Oxford,’ 1837. Cardwell subsequently 
turned his attention more especially to the 
annals of the English church, and formed 
the plan of a synodical history grounded 
upon Wilkins’s ‘Concilia Magne Britan- 
niz.’ He carried out the project in part 
in the publication of the following works: 


8. ‘Documentary Annals of the Reformed | 


Church of England; being a Collection 
of Injunctions, Declarations, Orders, Arti- 
cles of Inquiry, &c., from 1546 to 1716, 
with notes,’ Oxford, 1839, 2 vols. 8vo. 
9. ‘A Relation of the Conference between 
William Laud and Fisher the Jesuit,’ 1839, 
Svo, with preface. 10. ‘The Two Books of 
Common Prayer set forth in the Reign of 
Edward the Sixth compared with each other,’ 
1889, 8vo. 11. ‘A History of the Confer- 
ences and other Proceedings connected with 
the Revision of the Book of Common Prayer 
from 1558 to 1690,’ 1840, 8vo. 12. ‘Syno- 
dalia: a Collection of Articles of Religion, 
Canons, and Proceedings of Convocation in 
the Province of Canterbury from 1547 to 
1717, with notes, &c.,’ 1842, 8vo, 2 vols. 
13. ‘Reformatio Legum EKcclesiasticarum, 
or the Reformation of the Ecclesiastical 
Laws for the Church of England as attempted 
in the reigns of King Henry VIII, King Kd- 
ward VI, and Queen Elizabeth,’ 1850, 8vo. 
14, An edition of Bishop Gibson’s ‘ Synodus 
Anglicana,’ which he brought out in 1854. 
Cardwell died at the principal’s lodge, 
St. Alban Hall, Oxford, on 23 May 1861. 
He married in May 1829 Cecilia, youngest 
daughter of Henry Feilden of Witton Park, 
Blackburn, and left several children. He was 
uncle to Edward, lord Cardwell [q. v.] 


(Gent. Mag. August 1861, p. 208; Foster's 
Lancashire Pedigrees ; Cat. of Oxford Graduates 
(1851); Oxford Honours Register (18838) ; in- 
formation given by Mr. E. H. Cardwell.] 

C. W.8. 


CARDWELL, EDWARD, Viscount 
(1818-1886), statesman, born 24 July 1818, 
was the son of John Cardwell, a Liverpool 
merchant. He was educated at Winchester 
and at Balliol College, Oxford, of which he be- 
came scholar and fellow. At Oxford he took 
a first class, both in classics and mathematics, 
in 1835, and was made an honorary D.C.L. in 
1863. Among his contemporaries, or those 
who were nearly his contemporaries, at the 
university were several members of the special 
group of statesmen to which he afterwards 
belonged—Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Robert Lowe, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Roundell Palmer, 
and the Duke of Newcastle. He was called 
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to the barat the Inner Temple in 1838; but he 
soon turned to public life, and entered the 
House of Commons on petition as member for 
Clitheroe in 1842. He attached himself, per- 
sonally as well as politically, to Sir Robert 
Peel, whom he somewhat resembled in cha- 
racter as well as in conscientious industry, 
in devotion to the public service, and in the 
mastery which he acquired of commercial and 
financial questions. By Peel he was treated 
with marked esteem and confidence. He was 
one of the trustees to whom Peel afterwards 
left his papers. In 1845 he was made secre- 
tary to the treasury. In the next year came 
the repeal of the corn laws and the pupinre 
between Peel and the protectionists. Card- 
well remained true to his chief, and thence- 
forth formed one of the small party, or rather 
group, of Peelites, still conservative in general 
politics, but liberal with regard to commercial 
questions. Of free trade he became a staunch 
and prominent champion; but with most of 
his political friends he voted against the ballot 
in 1853. In 1847 he was elected for Liver- 
pool, but lost his seat in 1852, in consequence 
of having voted for the repeal of the naviga- 
tion laws. He also contested Ayrshire un- 
successfully. He was afterwards elected for 
the city of Oxford. The Peelites having gra- 
dually gravitated towards the whigs, in 1852 
the coalition government of Lord Aberdeen 
was formed, and Cardwell became president 
of the board of trade. He did not enter the 
cabinet, because the whig leaders objected to 
an undue proportion of Peelites. The chief 
fruit of his presidency of the board of trade 
was the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, which, 
collecting all the laws relating to shipping, 
with important amendments and additions, 
has from that time formed, in essential re- 
spects, the code of the British mercantile 
marine. The act, consisting of 548 sections, 
passed through committee at a single sitting. 
‘ What great public interest have you been 
abandoning, Cardwell, that your bill passed 
so easily ?’ was Lord John Russell’s sarcastic 
question. No interest had been abandoned, 
and those of the common seaman and the 
ballast-heaver had been as well provided 
for as those of the shipowner; but the bill 
had been prepared with the carefulness cha- 
racteristic of its framer’s work. Further im- 
provements were made by Cardwell in the 
laws relating to the shipping interest, which 
owes to him, among other things, its relief 
from the impost of town dues, By his hand 
form was given to the department of the 
board of trade which deals with the mer- 
cantile marine, the foundation was laid of a 
meteorological department, and much was 


| done for the department of science and art. 
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To railway legislation also Cardwell’s contri- 
bution was important. In the opinion of 


those most competent to judge, the work of | 


many years was accomplished in two. From 
the ministry of Lord Aberdeen Cardwell 

assed, after the reconstruction, into that of 
Lord Palmerston; and when the other lead- 
ing Peelites resigned, he was pressed in vain 
by the premier to accept the chancellorship of 
the exchequer. Two years later, with the 
dislike of violence ind. injustice which was 
strong in him, he voted aguinst Lord Palmer- 
ston’s government on the question of the 
Chinese war, and, upon the appeal to the 
country which followed, lost his seat for Ox- 
ford, but the successful candidate, Charles 
Neate, was unseated on petition, and Card- 
well was returned at the new election, de- 
feating his opponent, W. M. Thackeray, by 
53 votes. 
member of a commission appointed to inquire 
into the manning of the navy. Here his 
knowledge of the mercantile marine stood 
him in good stead. The report was adopted, 
and the system, principal features of which 
are the training of boys and the maintenance 
of a strong navy reserve, remains in force, and 
continues to be successful to this day. When, 
upon the defeat of the Derby ministry in 1859, 
Palmerston again became minister, Cardwell 
become secretary for Ireland with a seat in 
the cabinet. In that office he showed his 
usual industry, equity, patience, and courtesy ; 
but the sphere was uncongenial, and in 1861 
he exchanged it for the chancellorship of 
the duchy of Lancaster. An Irish land act, 
framed by him, and the object of which was 
to base the relation of landlord and tenant 
solely on contract, has had no practical effect. 
In 1864 he was transferred to the secretary- 
ship for the colonies. In that office he in- 
augurated the new policy of withdrawing 
from the colonies in time of peace all im- 
perial troops for which the colonies would 
not undertake to pay, thereby promoting 
colonial self-defence and self-government, as 
well as economising the forces of the empire 
and relieving the British taxpayer of an ex- 
pense which in the case of the wars with the 
Maori had amounted to a million a year. 
Canadian confederation was set on foot, and 
its outline was determined during his secre- 
taryship, though the act was the work of his 
successor. To him fell the difficult duty of 
dealing, amidst a storm of public excitement, 
with the case of the disturbances in Jamaica 
and of Governor Eyre, which he did by 
promptly sending out a commission of in- 
quiry, and, when the legislative assembly of 
Jamaica had been abolished with its own con- 
sent, appointing Sir Peter Grant as governor 
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| capacity and decrepitude, animated it with a 
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to arbitrate between the conflicting races, 
He also put an end to transportation. Under 
Mr. Gladstone, in 1868, Cardwell became 
secretary for war, and in that capacity was 
called upon to undertake the reorganisation 
of the British army, to the necessity for which 
the nation had been awakened by the great 
European wars, at the same time redeeming 
the pledge given for largely reduced esti- 
mates. For this, which was his most impor- 
tant and difficult work, the foundation had 
been laid by the concentration of the troops 
which as colonial secretary he had effected. 
The principal feature of his reorganisation 
was the abolition of purchase, for which were 
substituted admission by tests of fitness and 
promotion by selection. This reform, to- 
gether with the provision made for the retire- 
ment of officers, rendered the British army 
professional and scientific, relieved it of in- 


hope of advancement by merit, and made it 
fit to cope with the highly trained armies of 
the content. Other parts of the new sys- 
tem were the introduction of a short term of 
service, the formation of the veteran reserve, 
and the localisation of the regiments, which 
was adopted with a double purpose of taking 
advantage of local attachment in recruiting 
and of linking the militia and volunteers to 
the regular forces. The department of the 
commander-in-chief was brought under the 
more effective control of the war office. Pro- 
vision was also made for the improvement of 
the military education of officers and soldiers. 
In carrying these changes into effect the secre- 


| tary for war had to encounter the most obsti- 


nate resistance on the part of military men of 
the old school, and his coadjutors have borne 
their testimony to the unfailing patience, 
command of temper, and courtesy, by which, 
combined with firmness, their resistance was 
overcome, as well as to the thoroughness 
with which a civilian mastered all the de- 
tails of the department of war. The labour 
and anxiety, however, undermined Cardwell’s 
health. On the resignation of the Gladstone 
ministry in 1874 he was called to the House 
of Lords as Viscount Cardwell of Ellerbeck. 
After this he continued for some time to take 
part in public affairs; he presided ably over 
the commission on vivisection, and on one 
important occasion stood forth as the friend 
of the slave; but he never again became a 
minister of state. He died, after a very 
lingering illness, at Villa Como, Torquay, on 
15 Feb. 1886, and was buried in the cemetery 
of Highgate. He married, in 1838, Annie, 
youngest daughter of Charles Stuart Parker 
of Fairlie, Ayrshire, but he left no children 
and his peerage became extinct. Cardwell 
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was not a political leader or a director of 
popular movements, though in council he 
was firm and powerful. The measures of 
constitutional change brought forward by 
the governments of which he was a member 
in later years did not originate with him; 
nor was hea popular orator. He was aclear, 
good, terse, and fluent speaker; to be more he 
did not pretend or desire, and he never made 
an unnecessary speech. But it was as an ad- 
ministrator and public servant that, though 
less noted than others by the crowd, he 
really stood high among the statesmen of 
the time. ‘Thoroughly patriotic and public- 
spirited, utterly free from jobbery of any 
sort, laborious, discreet, courteous, kind, and 
considerate to subordinates, conciliatory, yet 
tenacious of his opinion when he had satisfied 
himself that he was right’—such he appeared 
to the partners of his work. They also testify 
to his possession of a singularly quick and keen 
intelligence, though in his public utterances 
his mind seemed to move with excessive cir- 
cumspection. The country was served more 
brilliantly by other men of his generation, but 
by none more faithfully, more zealously, more 
strenuously, or with more lasting fruit. 
[Personal knowledge; private memoranda ; 
speeches (some reprinted) trom Hansard ; Mer- 
chant Shipping Act; Report of Commission on 
Manning the Navy; Royal Warrant abolishing 
purchase (1871), and consequent regulations ; 
Sir Robert Biddulph’s Lord Cardwell at the War 
Office 1868-74, London, 1904. A short life is 
understood to be in preparation. ] G.S. 


CARE, HENRY (1646-1688), political 
writer and journalist, affected to be a royalist 
in 1670, when he published a book entitled 
‘Female Pre-eminence,’ with a fulsome dedi- 
cation to Queen Catherine. He is probably 
the Henry Care, ‘student in physick and as- 
trology,’ who brought out a translation of a 
medical work in 1679, Care edited a paper 
called the ‘ Weekly Pacquet of Advice from 
Rome,’ when, according to Wood, ‘he was 
deeply engaged by the fanatical party, after 
the popish plot broke out in 1678, to write 
against the Church of England and the mem- 
bers thereof, then by him and his party sup- 
posed to be deeply enclined towards popery, 
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of State Affairs, i. 75), and Care continued 
to publish his journal. Care’s last number 
ofthe ‘ Weekly Pacquet,’ which extendsto five 
volumes, is dated 13 July 1683, at which time 
he fell ill. In 1682 a difference had taken 
place between Care and Langley Curtis, the 
original publisher, when Care, who resided at 
the time in the Great Old Bailey, continued 
the work on his own account till he was 
seized with illness. But at the commence- 
ment of the quarrel, Curtis, not willing to 
give up a profitable speculation, employed 
William Salmon, a well-known and multi- 
farious writer, to publish a continuation of 
the ‘ Pacquets,’ and he did so from 25 Aug. 
1682, on which day Care’s fifth volume also 
began, till 4 May 1683. Langley Curtis, 
probably having the stock-in-trade in his own 
hands, added the fifth volume, by Salmon, 
to all the remaiping copies, and conse- 
quently Care’s fifth volume is rarely met 
with. 

Wood thus sums up the little that is 
known of the subsequent career of Care: his 
‘breeding,’ he contemptuously remarks, ‘ was 
in the nature of a petty fogger, a little des- 
picable wretch, and one that was afterwards 
much reflected upon for a poor snivelling 
fellow in the “ Observators,” published by 
Roger |’Estrange, which Care, after all his 
scribbles against the papists and the men of 
the church of England, was, after King 
James II came to the crown, drawn over so 
far by the Roman catholic party, for bread 
and money sake and nothing else, to write 
on their behalf, and to vindicate their pro- 
ceedings against the men of the church of 
England in his “ Mercuries,” which weekly 
came out, entitled “Public Occurrences truly 
stated.” The first of which came out 21 Feb. 
1687-8, and were by him continued to the 
time of his death, which happening 8 Aug. 
1688, aged 42, he was buried in the yard 
belonging to the Blackfryers church, in 
London, with this inscription nailed to his 
coffin, “ Here lies the ingenious Mr. Henry 
Care, who died, &c.”’ 

His works are: 1. ‘Female Pre-emi- 
nence,’ translated from the Latin of Hen: 
Cornelius Agrippa, London, 1670. 2. ‘Spe- 


ry,|culum Galli; or, a New Survey of the 


&c.’ He was tried at Guildhall, 2 July 1680, 
on an information against him as the author 
of this journal, and more particularly for a 
clause against the lord chief justice, Scroggs, 
who himself sat as judge at the trial. 
jury found him guilty, and Care was prohibited 
from printing his journal. But these proceed- 
ings constituted one of the charges brought 
against Scroggs, who was removed from the 
bench some months later (LUTTRELL, Relation 


he | 


French Court and Camp,’ London, 1673, 8vo. 
3. ‘ The Jewish Calendar explained,’ London, 
1674, 8vo, 4. ‘Practical Physick,’ by Dr. 
Daniel Sennert, professor at Wittenberg, 
translated by ‘H. Care, student in physick 
and astrology, London, 1676, 8vo. 6. ‘A 
Pacquet of Advice from Rome,’ London, 
1678-9, 4to; continued as ‘The Weekly 
Pacquet of Advice from Rome,’ 1679-83, 
‘An Abstract, with improvements,’ of the 
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‘Weekly Pacquet of Advice from Rome’ 
was published ‘by several gentlemen,’ said 
to be dissenting teachers, under the title of 
‘The History of Popery,’ 2 vols., London, 
1735-6, 4to; Rambach’s‘ Unpartheiische His- 
torie des Papstthums’ (Magdeburg, 1751-80, 
10 vols.), although often described as a trans- 
lation of Care’s book, is really a translation 
of Archibald Bower's‘ History of the Popes.’ 
6, ‘History of the Papists’ Plots,’ London, 
1681, 8vo. 7.‘Utrum horum ; or, the Articles 
of the Church of England recited and com- 
oe with the doctrines of those called 

resbyterians and the tenets of the Church of 
Rome,’ London, 1682, 8vo. 8. ‘The Darkness 
of Atheism expelled by the Light of Nature,’ 
London, 1683, 8vo. 9. ‘A Modest Enquiry 
whether St. Peter were ever at Rome and 
Bishop of that Church, Lond. 1687, 4to. 
10. ‘ Animadversions on a late paper entituled, 
A Letter to a Dissenter, upon occasion of his 
Majesties late Gracious Declaration of Indul- 
gence,’ London, 1687, 4to. 11. ‘The Tutor 
to true English. With an introduction to 
Arithmetic,’ London, 1687, 8vo. 12. ‘ Dra- 
conica ; or, an Abstract of all the Penal Laws 
touching matters of Religion and the several 
Oaths and Tests thereby enjoined, with brief 
observations thereupon,’ 3rd edit., London, 
1688, 4to. 13. ‘English Liberties; or, the 
Freeborn Subject’s inheritance, containing 
Magna Charta, &c. Compiled first by Henry 
Care, and now continued with large additions 
by W. N{elson],’ 4th edit., London, 1719, 8vo. 
14, ‘Mahometanism and Popery compared,’ 
Addit. MS. 5960, ff. 62-87. 

He also edited ‘The King’s Right of Indul- 
gence in Spiritual Matters with the Equity 
thereof asserted by a Person of Honour and 
Eminent Minister of State, lately deceased’ 
(i.e. Arthur Annesley, earl of Anglesea), 
London, 1688, 4to. 

[Wood’s Athenz Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 469; Mac- 
aulay’s Hist. of England (1858), ii. 218 n., 221; 
Luttrell’s Hist. Relation of State Affairs, i. 50, 
75, 453; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Jones’s Popery 
Tracts, 25, 68, 76, 90, 92, 265, 266; Lowndes’s 
Bibl. Man. (Bohn), 21; Notes and Queries (1st 
ser.), iii, 264; Timperley’s Encyclopedia (1842), 
656, 573.] T. C. 

CARELESS, WILLIAM (d. 1689). [See 
CaRLos. | 

CARENCROSS, ALEXANDER 
1701). [See Carrncross.] 

CAREW. [See also Canny and Cary. ] 

CAREW, Sir ALEXANDER (1609- 
1644), governor of the island of St. Nicholas, 


Plymouth, was the only surviving son of 
Richard Carew of Antony in Cornwall, the 
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first baronet of that house, by his first wife, 
Bridget, daughter of John Chudleigh of 
Devon. He was born on 30 Aug. 1609, and 
baptised at Antony on 4 Sept. Lord Cla- 
rendon asserts that Carew had received a 
good education, but it does not appear that 
he ever matriculated at an English univer- 
sity. Inthe Long parliament he was returned 
as the colleague of Sir Bevil Grenville in 
the representation of the county of Cornwall, 
and threw in his lot with the opponents of 
the court. When the bill of attainder of 
Lord Strafford was being pushed through the 
House of Commons, Sir Bevil Grenville be- 
sought his fellow-member to oppose it, but 
Carew vehemently replied, ‘If I were sure 
to be the next man that should suffer upon 
the same scaffold with the same axe, I would 
give my consent to the passing of it” On 
the breaking out of civil war he was en- 
trusted by the parliament with the command 
of the island of St. Nicholas, at the entrance 
of Plymouth harbour, on which was situate 
a fort of considerable strength, while the 
mayor of Plymouth ruled over the castle and 
the town. When the parliamentary forces 
in the west of England met with serious 
reverses, Carew began to think that both his 
person and his property were insecure, and 
opened a correspondence, chiefly through the 
agency of his neighbour, Mr. Edgecumbhe, 
with Sir John Berkeley, then commanding 
the royal army before Exeter, for the sur- 
render of the island and fort to the king. 
The historian of the rebellion alleges that 
although Berkeley gave an ample assurance 
of safety, Carew would not proceed any fur- 
ther without a pardon under the great seal, 
and that before this could be obtained his 
design was discovered through the treachery 
of a servant. He was suddenly seized while 
in the fort and carried prisoner into the town, 
whence he was despatched by sea to London 
and disabled from sitting in parliament. On 
Tuesday, 19 Nov. 1644, he was condemned 
to death for treachery by a council of war 
held at Guildhall. His wife, Jane, daughter 
of Robert Rolle of Heanton, Devonshire, by a 

etition to the House of Commons setting 
Pech her husband’s distracted state of mind, 
obtained a respite of the sentence for a month 
in order that he might settle his worldly 
affairs and prepare for death. About ten 
o’clock in the morning of 23 Dec. 1644 he 
was brought to the scaffold on Tower Hill. 
His speech contained a reference to the ‘ last 
words and writing’ of his father and grand- 
father, and the signal for the executioner to 
do his duty were ‘the last words that ever 
my mother spoke when she died.’ He was 
buried on the same day in the church of 


Carew 
St. Augustine, Hackney. His widow died 
25 April 1679 in her seventy-fourth year. A 
monument to her memory, with an elaborate 
inscription recording her virtues, was erected 
in Antony Church. é 
Carew’s dying speech was printed sepa- 
rately in 1644, and is included im a collection 
called ‘ England’s Black Tribunall set forth 
in the Trial of King Charles I,’ &c., 1660, 
pp. 99-100. 


[Clarendon’s History (1849), iii. 246-7 ; Rush- 
worth’s Historical Collection, pt. iii. bk. ii. pp. 
796-7 ; Heath’s Brief Chronicle (1663), pp. 33, 
110; Vicars’s Parliamentary Chronicle, pt. iii. 
(1646), p. 29, pt. iv. p. 86; W. Robinson’s 
Hackney, ii. 68; Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. 
Cornub. i. 55, iii. 1109; Parochial History of 
Cornwall, i. 27.] WeaenG 


CAREW, BAMPFYLDE MOORE 
(1693-1770?), king of the gipsies, belonged to 
the Devonshire family, and was born in July 
1698, at Bickley, near Tiverton, of which 
his father was rector for many years. At 
the age of twelve he was sent to Tiverton 
school, where for some time he worked hard, 
but the schoolboys possessed among them a 
pack of hounds, and one day he, with three 
companions, followed a deer so far, that the 
neighbouring farmers came to complain of 
the damage done. Toavoid punishment the 
youths ran away and joined some gipsies. 
After a year and a half Carew returned for 
a time, but soon rejoined the gipsies. His 
career was a long series of swindling and 
imposture, very ingeniously carried out, oc- 
casionally deceiving people who should have 
known him well. His restless nature then 
drove him to embark for Newfoundland, 
where he stopped but a short time, and on 
his return he pretended to be the mate of 
a vessel, and eloped with the daughter of 
a respectable apothecary of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, whom he afterwards married. 

He continued his course of vagabond 
roguery for some time, and when Clause 
Patch, a king, or chief of the gipsies, died, 
Carew was elected his successor. He was 
convicted of being an idle vagrant, and sen- 
tenced to be transported to Maryland. On 
his arrival he attempted to escape, was cap- 
tured, and made to wear a heavy iron collar, 
escaped peain, and fell into the hands of some 
friendly Indians, who relieved him of his 
collar. He took an early opportunity of 
leaving his new friends, and got into Penn- 
sylvania. Here he pretended to be a quaker, 
and as such made his way to Philadelphia, 
thence to New York, and afterwards to New 
London, where he embarked for England. 
He escaped impressment on board a man-of- 
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war by pricking his hands and face, and rub- 
bing in bay salt and gunpowder, so as to 
simulate small-pox. : ot 

After his landing he continued his im- 
postures, found out his wife and daughter, 
and seems to have wandered into Scotland 
about 1745, and is said to have accompanied 
the Pretender to Carlisle and Derby. The 
record of his life from this time is but a series 
of frauds and deceptions, and but little is ab- 
solutely known of his career, except that a 
relative, Sir Thomas Carew of Hackern, offered 
to provide for him if he would give up his 
wandering life. This he refused to do, but 
it is believed that he eventually did so after 
he had gained some prizes in the lottery. 
The date of his death is uncertain. It is 
generally given, but on no authority, as 
being in 1770, but ‘T. P.,’ writing from Tiver- 
ton, in ‘Notes and Queries,’ 2nd series, vol.iv. 
p. 522, says that he died in 1758. 


[The authority for Carew is a book which has 
appeared in many forms. The first is apparently 
The Life and Adventures of B. M. C., the Noted 
Devonshire Stroller and Dogstealer, as noted by 
himself during his passage to America.... 
Exon.: printed by the Farleys for J. Drew, 1745. 
Lowndes mentions another title, The Accom- 
plished Vagabond or compleat Mumper, exem- 
plify’d in the bold and artful enterprises and 
merry pranks of Bampfylde Carew, Oxon.(Exon.?), 
1745. An Apology for the Life of Bamfylde- 
Moore Carew, London, 1749, is described as 
printed for R. Goadby; a third edition (no date), 
with preface dated 10 Feb. 1750, contains addi- 
tional matter attacking Fielding and Tom Jones. 
An edition of 1768 gives a large folding portrait 
of Carew. Other editions have been published 
in various places. One of 1768 is described as 
by Thomas Price. Timperley’s Dictionary of 
Printers states that the life was written by 
Robert Goadby; T. P. in Notes and Queries (as 
above) gives a report that Mrs. Goadby wrote it 
from Carew’s dictation. See Notes and Queries 
(2nd ser.), iii. 4, iv. 330, 401, 522.] we eA 


CAREW, Sir BENJAMIN HALLO- 
WELL (1760-1834), admiral, son of Benja- 
min Hallowell, commissioner of the American 
board of customs, was born in Canada in 1760, 
and entered the navy at an early age. On 
31 Aug. 1781 he was appointed by Sir Samuel 
Hood as acting lieutenant of the Alcide, and 
served in her in the action off the Chesapeake 
five days later. He was shortly afterwards 
moved into the Alfred, and was in her in 
the engagements at St. Christopher’s and off 
Dominica [see Bayne, WILLIAM]. He was, 
however, not confirmed in his rank till 25 A pril 
1783, and after seven years of uneventful 
service he was made commander on 22 Nov. 
1790. During the two following years he 
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commanded the Scorpion sloop on the coast 
of Africa, and in 1793 went to the Mediter- 
ranean in the Camel storeship, out of which 
he was posted on 380 Aug., and appointed to 
the temporary command of the Robust of 
74 s. He afterwards for a short time 
commanded the Courageux during the ab- 
sence of Captain Waldegrave, sent home 
with despatches; and on being superseded 
from her, served as a volunteer, ‘wherever 
he could be useful,’ in the sieges of Bastia 
and Calvi. ‘ Hallowell and myself, wrote 
Nelson on 9 July 1794, ‘each take twenty- 
four hours at the advanced battery ;’ and 
acknowledged Hallowell’s zeal in terms re- 
posted more formally on 8 Aug., and em- 

odied in Hood’s despatch of 5 Aug. Hal- 
lowell was then appointed to the Lowestoft 
frigate, and a few months later to the Coura- 


geux, which he commanded in the action off | 


the Hyéres Islands on 13 July 1795. He con- 
tinued in her, attached to the fleet under Sir 
John Jervis, during the trying year 1796. On 
19 Dec., when the fleet was in Gibraltar Bay, 


the Courageux was blown from her anchors 1n | 


a terrific gale of wind, was driven over to the 


African coast, and dashed to pieces at the foot | 


of Apes’ Hill. Out of her crew of six hundred 
about one hundred and twenty only escaped. 
At the time of the Courageux being driven to 
sea, Hallowell was absent at a court-martial, 
and though he was anxious to return at once 
to his ship, the president refused him permis- 
sion, It has been said, but quite without 
proof, that the loss of the ship was entirely 
owing to his absence (Brenton, Life of Lord 
St. Vincent, i. 302). While waiting on board 
the Victory for an opportunity to return to 
England, Hallowell was present in the battle 
off Cape St. Vincent on 14 Feb. 1797. He 
was afterwards sent home with the duplicate 
despatches and a strong recommendation 
from Jervis, which led to his being imme- 
diately appointed to the command of the 
Lively frigate, ordered back to the Mediter- 
ranean. He was shortly afterwards trans- 
ferred to the Swiftsure of 74 guns, one of 
the inshore squadron off Cadiz under Captain 
Troubridge, which in May 1798 was detached 
to join Rear-admiral Sir Horatio Nelson. The 
Swiftsure was thus one of that small fleet 
which during July scoured the Mediter- 
ranean and crushed the French in Aboukir 
Bay on the night of 1-2 Aug. The Swift- 
sure, with the Alexander [see BALL, SIR 
ALEXANDER JoHN], had been detached on 
the evening of 31 July to look into Alexan- 
dria, and was thus somewhat later than the 
other ships in getting into action. It was 
already dark, and as she was standing in 
under a press of sail she met a ship leaving 
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the battle, and Hallowell was on the point 
of firing into her. He had happily given 
strict orders that not a shot was to be fired 
till the anchor was down and the sails clewed 
up; this strange ship was the English Bel- 
lerophon, which had been compelled to haul 
off fora time, The Swiftsure took her place, 
but with better judgment, and, together with 
the Alexander, devoted herself to the destruc- 
tion of L’Orient, which blew up about two 
hours later. 

When Nelson returned to Naples Bay, the 
Swiftsure was one of the ships left on the 
coast of Egypt under the command of Cap- 
tain Samuel Hood, and she remained there 
for the next eighteen months. She rejoined 
Nelson at Palermo on 20 March 1799, and a 


| couple of months later Hallowell astonished 


the whole fleet by sending him a coffin, cer- 
tified to be entirely made of wood and iron 


from the wreck of L’Orient, together with 
| the following note, 23 May 1799: ‘ My lord, 


herewith I send you a coffin made of part of 
L’Orient’s mainmast, that when you are tired 
of this life you may be buried in one of your 
own trophies; but may that period be far 
distant is the sincere wish of your obedient 
and much obliged servant, Ben. Hallowell.’ 
It is stated, on the authority of his brother- 
in-law, that, fearing the effect of all the 
flattery lavished on his chief, he determined 
to remind him that he was mortal (Nelson 
Despatches, iii. 88); but the grim humour 
of the gift seems also to remind us of Hallo- 
well’s American education. 

For the next three months the Swiftsure 
remained on the coast of Italy, where Hallo- 
well was actively employed, under Trou- 
bridge, in the reduction of Saint Elmo, Capua, 
and Civita Vecchia; in acknowledgment of 
which services he received from the king of 
Naples the order of St. Ferdinand and of 
Merit, and a snuffbox bearing the royal 
cipher in diamonds. Towards the end of 
the year the Swiftsure joined Rear-admiral 
Duckworth at Minorca, and accompanied 
him to Lisbon, on which station and off 
Cadiz she remained. In May 1800 Rear- 
admiral Sir Richard Bickerton hoisted his 
flag on board her, and in November went in 
her to the coast of Egypt. He then trans- 
ferred his flag to the Kent, and the Swift- 
sure was in the following June sent in charge 
of a convoy to Malta. On the way thither 
Hallowell, having learnt the proximity of a 
powerful French squadron, which had been 
endeavouring to land troops near Tripoli, 
resolved to make the best of his way to rein- 
force Sir John Borlase Warren, and accord- 
ingly left the convoy to shift for itself. He 
was thus alone when, on 24 June 1801, he 
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fell in with the French squadron, was sur- 
rounded, and captured after an obstinate 
resistance (James, Naval History, 1860, iii. 
77). Hallowell was very shortly afterwards 
released on parole, and on 18 Aug. was tried 
at Port Mahon by a court-martial, which 
approved of his conduct in every respect, 
pronounced that his leaving the convoy was 
dictated by sound judgment and zeal for the 
service of his king and country, that the de- 
fence of the Swiftsure was highly meritorious, 
that her loss was unavoidable, and that Hal- 
lowell had displayed great judgment in his 
endeavours to avoid so superior a force. He 
was therefore honourably acquitted of all 
blame. 

In 1802 Hallowell commanded the Argo 
of 44 guns on the coast of Africa, with a 
broad pennant, and touching at Barbadoes 
on his return to Europe, and learning there 
that war had again broken out, he placed his 
services at the disposal of Commodore Sir 
Samuel Hood, then commanding-in-chief on 
the Leeward Island station.’ He was thus 
engaged in the reduction of St. Lucia and 
Tobago in June 1803, and was warmly 
thanked by Hood in his despatches. On his 
return to England he was sent out, still in 
the Argo, on a special mission to Aboukir. 
He was afterwards appointed to the Tigre, 
in which he joined the fleet off Toulon under 
Lord Nelson, and under his command took 

art in the chase of the French fleet to the 
est Indies in May and June 1805. In 
September the Tigre was with the fleet off 
Cadiz, but was one of the ships detached to 
Gibraltar under Rear-admiral Louis on 3 Oct., 
and had thus no share in the battle of Tra- 
falgar. Continuing in the Tigre, Hallowell 
had in 1807 the command of the naval part 
of the expedition to Alexandria; he after- 
wards was with the fleet off Toulon and on 
the coast of Spain till his advancement to 
flag rank on 1 Aug.1811. In January 1812 
he hoisted his flag on board the Malta of 
80 guns, again in the Mediterranean, where 
he remained till the peace. In Jan. 1815 he 
was made a K.0.B. During 1816-18 he was 
commander-in-chief on the coast of Ireland, 
and became vice-admiral on 12 Aug. 1819. 
From 1821 to 1824 he was commander-in- 
chief at the Nore, with his flag in the Prince 
Regent. On the death of his cousin, Mrs. 
Anne Paston Gee (28 March 1828), he suc- 
ceeded to the estates of the Carews of Bed- 
dington, and pursuant to her will assumed 
the name and arms of Carew, to which family, 
however, he was not in any degree related. 
The estates had come to Mrs. Gee by the 
will of her husband’s brother, and now came 
to Hallowell very much in the nature of a 
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windfall; but to a friend who congratulated 
him on it he answered, ‘ Half as much twent 
years ago had indeed been a blessing; but 
am now old and crank.’ On 22 July 1830 
he attained the rank of admiral, and on 
6 June 1831 was made G.C.B. He died at 
Beddington Park on 2 Sept. 1834. 
Hallowell is traditionally described as 
having been a man of gigantic frame and 
vast personal strength, and several stories 
are told of the summary manner in which he, 
by arm and fist, quelled some symptoms of 
mutiny which appeared on board the Swift- 
sure while off Cadiz. He married in February 
1800 a daughter of Captain John Nicholson 
Inglefield, for many years commissioner of 
the navy at Gibraltar, and left issue. 
[Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biog. ii. (vol. i. pt. ii.) 
465; Gent. Mag. (1834), vol. civ. pt. ii. p. 537 ; 
United Service Journal, 1834, pt. ili. 374, and 
1835, pt.i. 95.] J*Kae 


CAREW, Sir EDMUND (1464-15138), 
soldier, was the son of Sir Nicholas Carew, 
baron Carew, of Mohuns Ottery, Devonshire, 
who died on 16 Noy. 1470, and grandson of 
Sir John Carew [q. v.] The inquisition on 
his father’s death states that Edmund was 
six years old at the time. According to old 
pedigrees the family was descended from one 
Adam de Montgomerie, whose son Edmund 
married the daughter of Rees ap Tudor, prince 
of South Wales. Her sister Nesta, after 
having a natural son by Henry I, married a 
Norman named Stephen, whose son, Robert 
FitzStephen, was one of the first English 
invaders of Ireland, and obtained a grant 
of half the kingdom of Cork from Henry LH, 
Adam’s great-great-grandson, William, baron 
of Carew, married Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of Robert Fitz-Stephen. It has, how- 
ever, been shown by Sir John Maclean that 
Robert Fitz-Stephen died without issue, and 
that William, baron of Carew or de Carrio, 
was descended from Gerald Fitz-Walter de 
Windsor, first husband of Nesta. This Ge- 
rald was grandson of one Otho de Windsor 
in the time of the Conqueror. 

The barony and castle of Carew or Caer 
Yw in Narberth, Pembrokeshire, came to 
the family by this marriage with the Welsh 
princess, and remained in their possession 
until Sir Edmund mortgaged it to Sir Rhys 
ap Thomas. His son, Griffith ap Rhys, bein; 
attainted oftreason in the reign of Henry VII, 
the barony came into the possession of the 
crown, and was leased to Sir John Perrot and 
others. In the reign of Charles I the re- 
mainder of the lease was purchased by Sir 
John Carew, and the fee-simple was there- 
upon granted to him by the king, The family 
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of Carew was also allied by marriage to the 
Courtenays, and Sir John Maclean narrates 
(but gives no authority) that Carew officiated 
at the burial of William Courtenay, earl of 
Devon, in 1511, riding up the nave of Exeter 
Cathedral in armour, and offering the dead 
earl’s battle-axe to the bishop in the choir. 

Carew was an adherent of Henry VII, 
and was knighted at the battle of Bosworth 
Field for his valour. In 1497 he marched 
to the relief of Exeter when that city was 
besieged by the pretender Perkin Warbeck, 
and he lost his life in the service of King 
Henry’s son and successor, being killed by a 
shot in Lord Herbert’s tent at the siege of 
Thérouanne on 22 June 1518. The only other 

ublic service in which he is known to have 

een engaged was going to meet the com- 
missioners from France who came to treat 
for peace in 1492. He married Katherine, 
daughter of Sir William Huddlesfield of 
Shillingford, solicitor-general and attorney- 
general to Edward IV. Their issue was four 
sons and four daughters. The former were: 
William, father of Sir Peter Carew [q. v.]; 
Thomas, of Bickleigh; George, dean of Exeter 
and Windsor, father of George, earl of Totnes 
{a y.]; and Gawen, ob. 1583, s.p. The 

aughters were: Dorothy, married to John 
Stowell; Katherine, married to Sir Philip 
Champernoun ; Isabel and Ann. 

[Maclean’s Life of Sir Peter Carew; Prince’s 
Worthies of Devon, p. 204; Polwhele’s Devon- 
shire, i. 254; Carlisle’s Top. Dict, of Wales; 
Lewis’s Top. Dict. of Wales; Tuckett’s Devon- 
shire Pedigrees, p. 123; Gairdner’s Henry VII, 
ii.291 ; Herbert’s Hist. of England, p. 15; Inquis. 
post Mortem, 11 Edw. IV, No. 38, 2 Rie. ITI, 
No. 44.] ©. T. M. 


CAREW, ELIZABETH, Lax (71.1590). 
[See Canny, Exizasuru, Lapy.] 


CAREW, Str GEORGE (d. 1612), law- 
yer and diplomatist, was the second son of 
Thomas Carew of Antony, and the younger 
brother of Richard Carew, the historian of 
Cornwall [q.v.] ‘In his younger years,’ says 
his brother, ‘he gathered such fruit as the 
university, the inns of court, and foreign 
travel could yield him.’ After his return 
from abroad he was called to the bar, obtain- 
ing the post of secretary to Lord-chancellor 
Hatton, and on Hatton’s decease held the 
same Office, ‘ by special recommendation from 
Queen Elizabeth,’ under Sir John Pucker- 
ing and Sir Thomas Egerton, keepers of 
the great seal. Through the same royal 
favour Carew was made a prothonotary in 
chancery, and in 1598 was despatched on an 
embassy to Brunswick, Sweden, Poland, and 
Danzig. While on this mission, ‘through 
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unexpected accidents, he underwent extra- 
ordinary perils, but God freed him from them, 
and he performed his duty in acceptable 
manner.’ On 21 Dec. 1599 he was appointed 
a master in chancery and held that prefer- 
ment until his death in 1612. Asthe younger 
son of an influential Cornish family and a 
leading courtier he had little difficulty in 
obtaining a seat in parliament for one of the 
numerous boroughs in Cornwall. He sat 
for St. Germans in 1584, for Saltash in 1586, 
1588, 1593, and for St. Germans again in 1597, 
1601, and 1604. The honour of knighthood 
was conferred upon him at Whitehall 23 July 
1608, on the eve of the coronation of James I, 
and in the following year he was nominated 
to a place in the commission to arrange the 
affairs of the union of the two countries of 
England and Scotland. At the close of 1605 
Carew was sent as ambassador to the court 
of France, where he remained until July 
1609, when the French ministers, who re- 
garded him asa friend tothe Spanishinterests, 
were not displeased at his return to England. 
After considerable competition from other 
seekers after office he secured in June 1612 
the high and lucrative place of master of the 
court of wards, which was vacant by the 
death of Lord Salisbury. The reason for 
this great promotion was assigned by some 
to his wife’s influence with the queen, by 
others to the favour of Lord Rochester, and 
on his death he was currently reported to 
have paid dear for the place. Among the 
Latin epigrams of John Owen is one (bk. vi. 
No. 20) to the effect that while the king 
committed to Carew the care of the wards, 
he showed himself to have a care for Carew’s 
merits. In August 1612 he was a member 
of the commission for raising money for our 
soldiers in Denmark, and with that appoint- 
ment his official life was over. On Friday, 
18 Nov. 1612, he died, ‘in reasonable case, 
worth 10,000/.,’ and was buried in St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster. His wife was Thoma- 
zine, daughter of Sir Francis Godolphin, by 
Margaret Killigrew. Scaliger, in a letter to 
Casaubon, styled Carew ‘ vir amplissimus et 
sapientia et eruditione, et pietate preestan- 
tissimus.’ De Thou or Thuanus esteemed 
him highly and made use in book cxxi. of the 
history of his own times of Carew’s narra- 
tive of events in Poland. Carew’s intimacy 
with Casaubon is further shown in the fact 
that in November 1612 his wife was god- 
mother to Casaubon’s child. On Carew’s 
return from the French embassy in 1609 he 
drew up and addressed to James I ‘a rela- 
tion of the state of France,’ which has been 
much commended for its simple and un- 
affected style. This tract remained in mante 
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script for nearly a hundred and fifty years, 
when it was communicated by Lord Hard- 
wicke to Dr. Birch and published in 1749. 
From the labours of Lambarde there was col- 
lected by Carew a volume of ‘ Reports on 
Causes in Chancery,’ which was printed in 
1650, 1665, and 1820. Many of his letters to 
the principal politicians of his time are pre- 
served in the public and private libraries of 
England; particulars of them will be found 
in Boase and Courtney’s ‘ Bibliotheca Cornu- 
biensis,’ vol. iii. Two of them are printed 
in Brewer’s edition of Bishop Goodman’s 
‘ Court of King James I,’ ii. 97-103. Carew’s 
autograph is included in J. G. Nichols’s ‘ Col- 
lections of Autographs’ (1829), sheet 8 D. 
[Herald and Genealogist, vii. 93, 575-6; 
Birch’s Court and Times of James I, i. 174-6, 
194, 202, 208, 210; Visitation of Cornwall (Harl. 
Soc.), pp. 28, 81; R. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall 
(ed. 1811), p. 174; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser., 
vi. 436 (1858).] Ww. P. 0. 


CAREW, GEORGE, Baron Carew oF 
Cropton and Ear or Tornzs (1555-1629), 
statesman, the son of GEorGE Carew, dean 
of Windsor, by his wife Anne, daughter of 
Sir Nicholas Harvey, was born on 29 May 
1555. An elder brother was named Peter. 
His father, the third son of Sir Edmund Carew 

q. v.], graduated B.A. at Broadgates Hall, 
xford, in 1522; was archdeacon of Totnes, 
1534-49; prebendary ofthe cathedral of Wells, 
1546; precentor of Exeter, 1549 ; prebendary 
of Salisbury, 1555; archdeacon of Exeter, 
1556 to 1569; dean of Bristol, 5 Nov. 1552, 
whence he was ejected in 1553, resuming the 
post on the accession of Elizabeth, and filling 
it until 1571; precentor of Salisbury, 1558; 
precentor of Bath and Wells, 1560 and 1565; 
dean of Christchurch, Oxford, 1559-61; dean 
and canon of Windsor, 1560-77; dean of 
Exeter, 1571. He died in June 1583, and was 
buried in the church of St. Giles-in-the-Fields 
(Woop, Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss; Lz Nuvs, 
Fasti; Wricu, Alumni Westmonast. p. 7). 
The son George was educated, like the 


broke College), Oxford, where he stayed from 
1564 to 1573, and was created M.A. ata later 
date, 17 Sept. 1589. From an early age he 
devoted himself to military pursuits. In 1574 
he entered the service of his first cousin, Sir 
Peter Carew [q.v.], in Ireland. In 1575 he 
served as a volunteer in the army in Ireland 
under Sir Henry Sidney, and after filling the 
post of captain of the garrison in Leighlin for 
a few months in 1576, in the absence of his 
brother Peter, was appointed lieutenant-go- 
vernor of the county of Carlow and vice- 
constable of Leighlin Castle in 1576. His 
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forces of Rory Oge O’More in the following 
year, when Leighlin Castle was seriously 
menaced, was rewarded with a small pension 
(BaGwet, Irish under the Tudors, ii. 342). 
In 1578 he held a captaincy in the royal 
navy, and made a voyage in the ship of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert. In 1579 and 1580 he 
was at the head first of a regiment of Irish 
infantry and afterwards of a regiment of 
cavalry in Ireland. He was made constable 
of Leighlin-bridge Castle in 1580, on the 
death (in a skirmish, 25 Aug., with the Irish) 
of his brother Peter (State Papers, Ireland, 
lxxv. 83). Shortly afterwards Carew killed 
with his own hand several Irishmen suspected 
of slaying his brother, and was severely cen- 
sured by the home government for his impe- 
tuosity. The queen, however, showed much 
liking for him, and the Cecils were his friends. 
He became gentleman-pensioner to Queen 
Elizabeth in 1582; sheriff of Carlow in 1583; 
and was knighted by his friend the lord deputy 
of Ireland, Sir John Perrott, on 24 Feb. 1585- 
1586. In 1586 Carew was at the English 
court trying to indicate to the queen’s ad- 
visers the terrible difficulties attending Eng- 
lish rule in Ireland. He returned in the 
following year to assume the office of master 
of the ordnance in Ireland, to which he was 
appointed (1 Feb. 1587-8) on his declining 
the offer of the French embassy. On 25 Aug. 
1590 Carew was promoted to the post of Irish 
privy councillor, but on 22 Aug. 1592 he 
resigned the mastership of the ordnance in 
Ireland, on becoming lieutenant-general of 
the ordnance in England. In this capacity 
he took +o in Essex’s expedition to Cadiz in 
May 1596, and in that to the Azores in 1597, 
when he was M.P. for Queenborough. He 
went for a short time to France as ambassa- 
dorin May 1598, when his companion was Sir 
Robert Cecil. At the close of 1599 his pre- 
sence in Ireland was indispensable. 

Sir George Carew must be distinguished 
from Sir George Carey of Cockington, co. 


Devon, who was appointed treasurer-at-war 
father, at Broadgates Hall (afterwards Pem- | 


in Ireland 22 March 1598-9 and a lord justice 
24 Sept. 1599 on Essex’s suddenly leaving the 
country (seezmfra). On27Jan.1599-1600Sir 
George Carew became president of Munster. 
At the time the whole of Ireland was convul- 
sed by the great rebellion of O’Neil, earl of Ty- 
rone, Essex’s attempt to crush it failed miser- 
ably, and Carew’s relations with the Cecils 
did not make his advice congenial to Essex. 
When Lord Mountjoy was nominated Essex’s 
successor, the powerful support that Carew 
lent Mountjoy [see BLount, CHAR.Es, 1563- 
1606] chiefly enabled the latter to suppress 
the revolt. At Kinsale he did especial ser- 


courageous and successful attack on the rebel les. and the successful raids he made on 


Carew 
neighbouring castles effectually prevented 
the Spaniards from landing in the country 
after their ejection. Like all contemporary 
English officials in Ireland, he ruthlessly 
drove his victory home, and the Irish pea- 
santry of Munster were handled with the 
utmost rigour. As soon as Ireland was paci- 
fied, Carew sought to return to England. His 
health was failing, and the anxieties of his 
office were endless, but while Elizabeth lived 
his request was overlooked. On Lord Mount- 
jos resignation of the lord-deputyship in 

ay 1603, Carew was allowed to retire, and 
Sir Henry Brouncker was promoted to the 
presidency of Munster. James I on his ac- 
cession treated him with marked attention. 
Early in October 1603 he became Queen 
Anne’s vice-chamberlain, and a few days later 


(10 Oct.) the receiver-general of her revenues. | 


He was M.P. for Hastings in the parliament 
which met in 1604, and appointed councillor 
to the queen on 9 Aug. 1604, On 4 June of 
the year following he was created Baron 
Carew of Clopton House, near Stratford-on- 
Avon, the property of his wife Joyce, daughter 
of William Clopton, whom he married in 1580. 
On 26 June 1608 he was nominated master 
of the ordnance, and held the post till5 May 
1617. He was keeper of Nonsuch House 
and Park in 1609, of which he was reap- 
pointed keeper for life 22 May 1619, coun- 
cillor of the colony of Virginia (28 May 
1609), governor of Guernsey (February 
1609-10), commissioner to reform the army 
and revenue of Ireland (1611), a privy coun- 
cillor (19 July 1616), member of the im- 
portant council of war to consider the ques- 
tion of recovering the Palatinate (21 April 
1624), and treasurer-general to Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria (1626). Carew visited Ireland 
in 1610 to report on the condition of the 
country, with a view to a resettlement of 
Ulster, and described Ireland as improving 
rapidly and recovering from the disasters of 
the previous century. In 1618 he pleaded 
with James I in behalf of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
with whom he had lived for more than thirty 
years on terms of great intimacy, and Lady 
Carew proved a kind friend to Raleigh’s fa- 
mily after the execution. In 1621 Carew 
received, jointly with Buckingham and Cran- 
field, a monopoly for the manufacture of gun- 
powder. At the funeral of James I in 1625 he 
was attacked with palsy, which nearly proved 
fatal. But he recovered sufficiently to re- 
ceive a few marks of favour from Charles I, 
to whose friend Buckingham he had attached 
himself. Carew was created earl of Totnes 
on 5 Feb. 1625-6. In the following month 
the House of Commons, resenting the action 
of the council of war in levying money for the 
VOL, 111. 
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support of Mansfeld’s disastrous expedition, 
threatened to examine each of its members 
individually. Totnes expressed his readiness 
to undergo the indignity and even to suffer 
imprisonment in order to shelter the king, 
who was really aimed at by the commons, 
but Charles proudly rejected Totnes’s offer 
and prohibited any of the council from ac- 
ceding to the commons’ orders. The earl 
died on 27 March 1629 at his house in the 
Savoy, London, and was buried in the church 
of Stratford-on-Avon, near Clopton House. 
An elaborate monument was erected above his 
grave by his widow, with a long inscription 
detailing his military successes (DUGDALE, 
Warwickshire, 1730, 1. 686-7), He left no 
children. Anne Carew, whose second hus- 
band was Sir Allen Apsley, lieutenant of the 
Tower A v.|, was daughter of his brother, 
Peter. The Karl of Totnes, whose name was 
often written Carey, must not be confounded 
with Str Grorer Carsy (or Cary) of Cock- 
ington, treasurer at war in Ireland in 1588, 
lord justice on Mountjoy’s departure in 1603, 
and lord deputy of Ireland from 30 May 1603 
to 3 Feb. 1603-4, who died in February 1617. 

Carew had antiquarian tastes, and was the 
friend of Camden, Sir Robert Cotton, and 
Sir Thomas Bodley. Camden thanked Carew 
in his ‘ Britannia’ for the aid he had given 
him in Irish matters (ed. Gibson, 1772, ii. 
338). In Irish history Carew took a vivid 
interest. His papers inspired the detailed ac- 
count of the Irish revolt (1599-1602), which 
was published after his death, in 1633, under 
the title of ‘Pacata Hibernia, or the History 
of the late Wars in Ireland.’ The virtual 
author of this book, which has often been 
ascribed to Carew himself, is undoubtedly 
Sir Thomas Stafford, reputed to be Carew’s 
illegitimate son, who had served under Carew 
in Munster. Wood states that Carew also 
wrote the history of the reign of Henry V 
which is incorporated in Speed’s ‘ Chronicle,’ 
and in a volume entitled ‘ Hibernica,’ pub- 
lished by Walter Harris in 1747, are two 
translations by Carew, one of a French yer- 
sion of an old Irish poem of the fourteenth 
century, ‘The History of Ireland by Maurice 
Regan, servant and interpreter to Dermod 
MacMurrough, king of Leinster,’ and the 
other of a French contemporary account of 
Richard I1’s visit to Ireland in 1399. 

Carew carefully preserved and annotated 
all letters and papers relating to Ireland of 
his own day, and purchased numbers of 
ancient documents. He spent much of his 
leisure in constructing pedigrees of Irish 
families, many of which in his own hand 
are still extant. He bequeathed his manu- 
scripts and books to Stafford, from whom 
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they passed to Archbishop Laud. Forty-two 
volumes of Carew’s manuscripts relating to 
Irish affairs were placed by Laud in the Lam- 
beth Library, and four are in the Laudian 
collection at the Bodleian; several of the 
volumes are now lost. Others of Carew’s 

apers are among the Harleian MSS. at the 
Butish Museum, at the State Paper Office, 
and at Hatfield. Calendars of the Lambeth 
documents, dating from 1515, have been issued 
in the official series of State Paper Calendars, 
under the editorship of J. 8. Brewer and 
William Bullen. A number of Sir Robert 
Cecil’s letters to Carew, during the time that 
Carew was president of Munster, have been 
printed from the originals at Lambeth by the 
Camden Society (1864, edited by John Mac- 
lean), The same society has also printed 
Carew’s letters to Sir Thomas Roe, 1615-17. 
These volumes, although very valuable for 
general historical eae contribute little 
to Carew’s biography. A portrait of Carew 
is prefixed to ‘ Pacata Hibernia,’ 

[Doyle's Official Baronage, iii. 5837-9 ; Burke’s 
Extinct Peerage; Granger’s Biog. Hist. ii. 133; 
Wood’s Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 446-52; 
Archeologia, xii. 401 et sq.; Introduction to the 
Carew MSS, Calendars; Maclean’s letters of Carew 
to Roe (1860, Camd. Soc.); Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. vi. 436; Herald and Genealogist, vii. 
19-26, 575-6 ; Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 1590- 
1629; Cal. of State Papers, Irish, 1590-1629; 
Gardiner’s Hist, of England ; Biog. Brit. ( pea 
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CAREW, Sir JOHN (d. 1862), justiciar 
of Ireland, appears to have been the grandson 
of Sir Nicholas Carew, lord of Mulesford in 
Berkshire (Parl. Writs. i. 103, 104), and son 
of Sir John Carew, who married, first, Eleanor, 
daughter of Sir William Mohun (d. 1296?P), 
in whose right her husband became lord of 
Mohuns Ottery, Stoke Fleming, and other 
manors in Devonshire; secondly, Johanna 
or Joan, according to Prince the daughter of 
Gilbert, lord Talbot (see also Cal. Geneal. ii. 
539, 547; Cal. Ing. post Mort. i. 185, 808; 
Abbrev. Rot. Orig. ii. 88, 140). The elder 
Sir John Carew seems to have died in 1823-4 
(C. I. P. M. i. 308), leaving a son bearing the 
same name, and probably the offspring of his 
first marriage (PRINCE; but cf. the genealo- 
gies in PHILLIps and Maciuan, which make 
the younger Sir J. Carew son of Joan, and 
only heir to the Mohun estates on the death 
of his elder brother Nicholas in 1824), His 
widow, Joan, in later years one of Queen Phi- 
lippa’s ladies, was still livingin June 1335. On 
his father’s death the younger John Carew was 
still a minor, as appears from the fine levied 
upon him two years later (1826-7) for at- 
tempting to possess himself of Mulesford 
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Manor ( Addrev. Rot. ii. 38,300). He perhaps 
came of age in 1832, when he was summoned 
to Ireland to defend his estates, and given the 
custody of three ‘ ville’ in Devonshire (Lz, 
Mun. Hib. iv. 82; Abbrev. Rot. Orig. ii. 64). 
The name of Sir John Carew does not, however, 
appear prominently till 1345-1846, when he 
was appointed one of the three ‘custodes pacis’ 
for the county of Carlow, and about the same 
time entrusted to negotiate with the Irish 
rebels. In 1849 he was king’s escheator in Ire- 
land, and during the course of the same year 
was chosen to succeed Walter de Birmingham 
as justiciar, an oflice which, however, he held 
barely a year (Z. M. H. ii. 197; GILBERT, 
Viceroys, 205), as we find Sir Thomas Rokeby 
occupying the post in December. In 1352, 
1355, and 1356 he reappears with the title of 
‘Escheator Hibernix.’ Shortly after (1359) 
he was summoned to attend a great council 
at Waterford (Irish Close Rolls, 77), and in 
1361 was called to Westminster to consult 
on the projected Irish expedition of Lionel, 
afterwards duke of Clarence, who had mar- 
ried the heiress of the Earls of Ulster (Ry- 
MER, Vi. 8319). He appears to have accom- 
panied the prince on this occasion, and to 
have died a year later, in 1862 (Cal. Ing. 
post Mort. 247), or, according to Prince’s 
account, on 16 May 1363. He married, if 
we may trust the last authority, Margaret, 
daughter of John, lord Mohun of Dunstar, 
by whom he had two sons: John, who is vari- 
ously reported to have died before Calais 
(? 13847) and in 1853 (MactHan and Puit- 
LIps),and Leonard, who perhaps died in 1370 
(C. I. P. M. ii. 303), and was succeeded by 
his son, THomAs CAREW, a noted warrior in 
the early years of the next century. This 
Thomas, baron Carew, must have been a 
minor at the time of his father’s death (Irish 
Rolls, 866), and it is not till the reigns of 
Henry IV and Henry V that he begins to 
figure ped as a statesman and a sol- 
dier. His mother is said to have been Alice, 
daughter of Sir Edmond Fitzalan (PHILLIps 
and MaciEan). According to Prince he was 
present at the battle of Agincourt, but his name 
1s not to be found in the ‘Roll’ published by 
Sir Harris Nicolas. The same authority tells 
us that he was made captain of Harfleur, and 
appointed to defend a passage over the Seine 
in6Henry V. Heis probably to be identified 
with the Baron Carew who was commissioned 
to guard the Channel at the time of the Em- 
peror Sigismund’s visit to England (W11- 
LIAMS, Gesta Henrict V,93 n.),and with the 
‘Thomas Carew, Chevalier,’ who is found 
at the head of a large number of men-at-arms 
in 1417, 1418, and 1423 (Privy Council Acts, 
ii, and iii.; Norman Rolls), He married 
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Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Bonvile 
of Shute (PRINCE), and appears to have died 
in 1480-1 (C. I. P. M. iv. 131). By her he 
left a son Nicholas, baron Carew, father of 
Sir Edmund Carew [q. v.], whose younger 
sons founded the families of Carew at Hac- 
combe and Antony (PHILtIPs). Besides their 
English estates, the Carews held large landed 
possessions in Ireland, especially the barony 
of Idrone in Carlow; but these appear to have 
been lost for the most part in the course of 
the fourteenth century. 


[Prince’s Worthies of Devon, ed. 1701, 149, 
150; Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ireland, 205, 217; 
Liber Munerum Publ. Hibernie (L. M. H.), ed. 
Lascelles, i-iv; Close and Patent Rolls of Ire- 
land ; Calendarium Inquisitionum post Mortem 
(C. I. P. M.), i-iv.; Abbreviationes Rotulorum 
Originalium, i. ii.; Parliamentary Writs, i. ii. ; 
Calendarium Genealogicum, ed. Roberts, ii. 539, 
647; Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy 
Council, ed. Nicolas, i, ii. iii.; Collins’s Peerage, 
ed. Brydges, ili. 3; Life of Sir Peter Carew, ed. 
Maclean; Norman Rolls ap. Record Reports, 
xli. 716, 717, 720; Phillips’s Pedigrees. ] 
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CAREW, JOHN (d. 1660), regicide, was 
the eldest son of Richard Carew of Antony 
in Cornwall, by his second wife, of the family 
of Rolle of Heanton in Devonshire, and was 
consequently the half-brother of Sir Alex- 
ander Carew [q.v.] He is said to have been 
educated at Gloucester Hall, Oxford, and 
to have-been a student at the inns of court. 
When the loyalist members for the Cornish 
borough of Tregony in the Long parliament 
were disabled from sitting, Carew, who had 
‘a plentiful estate’ in the county, was elected 
into one of the vacant seats, and he was one 
of the commissioners who received Charles I 
at Holdenby in 1646. He was appointed 
one of the king’s judges, sat every day in 
the court, and signed the warrant for the 
execution of Charles. His name is found 
among the members of the third council of 
state in December 1651; he was reappointed 
in the succeeding council, and was one of 
the civilians serving in the larger body in 
1653. In the parliament of 1653 he sat 
for Devon, but as his opinions were against 
a temporal monarchy and he disapproved of 
Cromwell’s seizing the throne, Carew was, 
early in 1655, summoned before the council 
of state and imprisoned in St. Mawes Castle 
on the ground that he would not pledge him- 
self to abstain from taking part against Crom- 
well and his government. After a short stay 
in confinement he was released, but he re- 
mained in retirement on his estates, and even 
his slanderers after the Restoration acknow- 
ledged that he made no attempt at any period 
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in his life to obtain any pecuniary advantage 
for himself. In 1658 he was again placed 
under restraint for a brief period, and in the 
following year was summoned to the restored 
house of parliament, but on 30 Sept. 1652 
he was subjected to a fine of 100/., presum- 
ably for non-attendance during its delibera- 
tions. Atthe Restoration he left Cornwall 
for London in obedience to the order of par- 
liament that all the king’s judges should 
surrender within fourteen days, and was ar- 
rested on his way, though the officer refused 
to detain him in consequence of an error in 
the description. In his progress to London 
Carew was often insulted by the mob, some 
of whom cried out, ‘This is the rogue who 
will have no king but Jesus,’ and as he was 
equally obnoxious to parliament on account 
of the fervour with which he held the reli- 
gious opinion of the fifth monarchists, he 
was, by eighty votes to seventy, excluded 
from the Indemnity Bill. While in London 
he was afforded many opportunities of es- 
cape, but he refused to avail himself of 
them. His trial took place at the Old Bailey 
on 12 Oct. 1660. When asked, ‘Are you 
guilty or not guilty ?’ he answered, ‘ Saving 
to our Lord Jesus Christ his right to the 
government of these kingdoms.’ He endea- 
voured to prove that his acts were done under 
the authority of parliament, and asserted 
that he did his part ‘in the fear of the holy 
and righteous Lord, the judge of the earth,’ 
The jury of course found him guilty, and on 
16 Oct. he was drawn on a hurdle from New- 
gate to Charing Cross. Then, as during his 
trial, Carew exulted in his courage, and suf- 
fered death with great composure of mind. 
After he had been quartered and his bowels 
burnt, his head and quarters were drawn 
naked and bare through the streets back to 
Newgate. His quarters should have been 
exposed on the city gates, but they were ‘by 
a great favour’ granted to his brother by 
the king, and in ‘the same night obscurely 
buried,’ Carew was a republican without 
guile and reproach. 

[Cobbett’s State Trials, v. 1004, 1048-58, 
1237-57; Noble’s Regicides, i, 124-35; Geo. 
Bate’s Lives of Actors of Murder of Charles I; 
Masson’s Milton, vols. iv. v. vi.; Ludlow’s Me- 
moirs (1771), pp. 207, 288, 394, 402-5; Boase 
and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. ii. 47 Oe 110.) 


CAREW, JOHN EDWARD (1785 ?- 
1868), sculptor, was born at Waterford about 
1785. He received some instruction in art 
at Dublin, and afterwards came to London, 
In 1809 he became anassistant to Sir Richard 
Westmacott, the sculptor, remaining with 
him till 1823, During the last ten or twelve 
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years that he was with Westmacott he was 
receiving from 800/. to 1,000/. a year as 
salary, and had also astudio of his own. In 
1823 Carew was introduced to Lord Egre- 
mont, who invited him to devote his talents 
almost exclusively to his service. From that 
year until 1831 Carew, who continued to live 
in London, was employed on various works 
for his new patron. In 1831 he established 
himself in Brighton, and was frequently at 
Lord Egremont’s house at Petworth. In 
1835 he went to live at Grove House, near 
Petworth, a residence granted him by Egre- 
mont at anominal rent, and there he remained 
until his patron’s death in November 1887. 
Between 1823 and 1837 Carew was occu- 
pied in producing various groups, statues, 
busts, &c., in marble, many of which were 
made expressly for Lord Egremont for Pet- 
worth. The most important of these works 
were a statue of Huskisson, erected in Chi- 
chester Cathedral; an altar-piece (the ‘Bap- 
tism of our Saviour’) for the Roman catho- 
lic chapel at Brighton; a statue called 
‘Arethusa,’ and another called ‘The Fal- 
coner ;’ a statue of Adonis; a group of Vul- 
can and Venus; a group of Prometheus, and 
busts of various private persons. He first 
appeared as an exhibitor at the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1830, when he sent ‘Model of a 
Gladiator,’ ‘ Bear in the Arena,’ and ‘Theseus 
and Minotaur.’ In each of the years 1832, 
1834, and 1835 he also sent two busts to 
the Academy. Upon Lord Egremont’s death 
in 1837, Carew, who was not mentioned in 


the will, made a claim upon the estate of |- 


-60,000/., a sum due to him (according to his 
contention) for various works supplied to 
Egremont. This claim was resisted by Egre- 
mont’s executors, and Carew accordingly 
brought an action against them to recover 
his 50,0007. The cause (Carew v. Burrell 
and another) was tried at the Sussex spring 
assizes held at Lewes on 18 March 1840, 
Counsel for the plaintiff called Sir R. West- 
macott and Sir Francis Chantrey, both of 
whom spoke of Carew’s Petworth statues as 
works of the highest talent; and for these 
statues, Carew’s counsel alleged, no direct 
payments had ever been made, though the 
sculptor had abandoned a lucrative profes- 
sion in order to work entirely for ingag Egre- 
mont. In reply to this the defendants as- 
serted that Egremont had during his lifetime 
paid every sixpence which he ever owed to 
Carew. They stated that they had succeeded 
in tracing eee for 13,7211, 7s.5d. paid by 
Egremont to Carew, and the receipt of these 
cheques Carew was subsequently forced to 
admit. The defendants also contended that 
a further sum of 4,760/. had been paid; that 
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some of the works were not ordered by Egre- 
mont but by others; and that the plaintiff’s 
business as a sculptor had been insignificant. 
Plaintiff’s counsel was compelled to agree to 
a nonsuit for his client. After the trial 
Carew was declared insolvent, and in De- 
cember 1841, and in January, February, and 
May 1842, his pecuniary affairs had to un- 
rgo a further searching examination in the 
niente court. 
In 1839 Carew exhibited at the Academy 
a marble bas-relief, ‘The Good Samaritan ;’ 
in 1842 an ‘Angel’ from a monumental 
group; and in 1843, 1845, and 1848 some 
busts. In addition to these works, he exe- 
cuted a statue of Kean, a well-known statue 
of ‘Whittington listening to the London 
Bells,’ and designed ‘The Death of Nelson at 
Trafalgar,’ one of the four reliefs in bronze 
which decorate the pedestal of Nelson’s 
column in Trafalgar Square. During his lat- 
ter years Carew was living in London, but 
an increasing dimness of eyesight interfered 
with his work as a sculptor. He died on 
80 Nov. 1868. Carew was married, and was 
the father of several children. 

[Report of the Trial of the Cause Carew against 
Burrell, London, 1840; Report of the Proceed- 
ings in the Court for the Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors in the matter of John Edward Carew, 
London, 1842 (both reports privately printed 
from the shorthand writers’ notes); Men of the 
Time, 1865, 1868, 1884; Redgrave’s Dict. of 
Artists; Nagler’s Kiinstler-Lexikon, 183 ble 
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CAREW, Srr MATTHEW (d. 1618), 
master in chancery, was the younger son 
(being the tenth of nineteen children) of Sir 
Wymond Carew of Antony, Cornwall, trea- 
surer of the first-fruits and tenths, by Martha 
Denny, sister of Sir Anthony Denny. He was 
educated at Westminster School, under Alex- 
ander Nowell, and proceeded to Trinity Col- 
lege, where he became a fellow and remained 
in residence for ten years. On determining to 
adopt the law as his profession in life, Carew 
repaired to Louvain, and continued studying 
there and at otheruniversities on the continent 
for twelve years. His next step was to ac- 
company Henry, earl of Arundel, into Italy 
as interpreter, and to return with the earl to 
England. Carew then entered upon practice 
in the court of arches, and in 1583 be- 
came master in chancery, a position which 
he held so long as to be styled in 1602 one 
of the ‘ancientest’ masters, and to justify his 
being knighted on 23 July 1603, before the 
coronation of James I. His wife was Alice, 
eldest daughter of Sir John Rivers, knight, 
lord mayor of London, and widow of one 
Ingpenny; by her Carew had numerous 
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children. He was buried at St. Dunstan’s- 
in-the-West on 2 Aug. 1618, the main inci- 
dents in his career being described in a me- 
morial tablet in the church, and his name 
being kept in remembrance by a charitable 
bequest for the poor of the parish. At the 
close of his life Carew was involved in 
trouble. There was a rumour in January 
1613 that he would be ‘cozened’ of eight or 
nine thousand pounds through the fraud of 
@ person in whom he reposed great confi- 
dence, and a little later his eldest son was 
engaged in a quarrel with one Captain Os- 
borne, ‘and, whether thro’ him or another 
Cary, poor Osborne was slain.’ 

[Court and Times of James I, i, 220, 330; 
Collect. Topog. et Geneal. v. 206-8; Bibl. Topog. 
Britt. i. 30; Herald and Genealogist, vii. 575; 
Visit. of Cornwall (Harl. Soc. 1874), p. 33.] 
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CAREW, Sir NICHOLAS (d. 1539), 
master of the horse to Henry VIII, was the 
head of the younger branch of a very ancient 
family which traced its descent back to the 
Conquest, though the surname, derived from 
Carew in Pembrokeshire, dates only from the 
days of King John. The younger branch had 
been established at Beddington in Surrey 
from the time of Edward III. Sir Richard 
Carew, father of Sir Nicholas, was created 
by Henry VII a knight-banneret at the battle 
of Blackheath, and was sheriff of Surrey in 
1501. Nicholas was probably born in the 
last decade of the fifteenth century. In 1513 
he was associated with his father in a grant 
from the crown of the office of lieutenant 
of Calais Castle, which they were to hold in 
survivorship (Cal. State Papers, Hen. VIII, 
vol. i. No. 4570). In the same year he at- 
tended Henry VIII in his invasion of France, 
and received a ‘coat of rivet’ of the king’s 
gift at Thérouanne (7. No. 4642). In De- 
cember 1514 he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Bryan, vice-chamberlain to Ca- 
therine of Arragon (7d. ii. No. 1850, and 

. 1466). At this time he was squire of the 
fare body, and is also called one of the 
king’s ‘cypherers,’ which appears to mean 
cupbearers, in which capacity he had an 
annuity of 30 marks given him by patent 
on 6 Nov. 1515 (1b. No. 1116; see also p. 874). 
At his marriage lands were settled upon him 
and his wife in Wallington, Carshalton, 
Beddington, Woodmansterne, Woodcote, and 
Mitcham, in Surrey (7d. Nos. 1850, 2161). 
In 1517 his name is mentioned as cupbearer 
at a great banquet given by the king at 
Greenwich on 7 July in honour of the am- 
bassadors of young Charles of Castile, after- 
wards the Emperor Charles V (7b. No. 3446). 
This is the first occasion on which we find 
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him designated knight; and on 18 Dec. 
following, he being then knight of the royal 
body, was appointed keeper of the manor 
of Pleasaunce in East Greenwich, and of 
the park there. That he was a favourite with 
Henry VIII both at this time and long after- 
wards there isno doubt whatever. We learn 
from Hall, the chronicler, that early in the 
eleventh year of the reign (which means 
about May 1519) he and some other young 
men of the privy chamber who had been in 
France were banished from court by an order 
of the council for being too familiar with 
the king. Hall’s ‘Chronicle’ is so accurate 
throughout in respect of dates, that we may 
take it for granted he is right here also; 
and, indeed, what he says is in perfect keep- 
ing with our knowledge from other sources, 
But in that case it must be observed that 
this was not the first occasion on which the 
council had insisted on his removal from the 
king’s presence, for on 27 March 1518 the 
scholar Pace writes to Wolsey, ‘Mr. Carew 
and his wife be returned to the king’s grace 
—too soon after mine opinion ’ (75. No. 4034). 
The king was still young and loved young 
companions, but he knew well how to guard 
himself against over-familiarity, and could 
freely allow any such cases to be corrected 
by his council while enjoying to the full the 
pleasures of the moment. On 11 Aug. of 
the same year he and Sir Henry Guildford 
‘had each of them from the standing ward- 
robe six yards of blue cloth of gold towards 
a base and a trapper, and fifteen yards of white 
cloth of silver damask to perform another 
base and trapper for the king’s justs appointed 
to be at Greenwich upon the arrival of the 
French ambassadors’ (Anstis, Order of the 
Garter, i. 241). Frequent mention is made 
of him even before this time in jousts and 
revels at the court (Cal. 1. 1500-1, 1503-5, 
1507-10; Hatz, Chronicle, 581). 

In 1518-19 he was sheriff of Surrey and 
Sussex, his name being found on the com- 
mission of the peace for the former county 
from this time onward (Cal. ii. Nos. 4437, 
4562). In May 1519, as we have already 
indicated, occurred what must have been 
at least his second expulsion from court, and 
though it was in some degree mitigated by 
his being given an honourable and lucra- 
tive post at Calais, we are told that it was 
‘sore to him displeasant.’ It is commonly 
said that his disgrace was cwing to his too 
great love of the French court, whose fashions 
he praised in preference to those of England; 
but Hall’s words, from which the statement 
is derived, may possibly apply only to the 
gentlemen of the privy chamber who were 
removed along with him, So far as appears 
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by the ‘State Papers’ of the period he had 
as yet had no opportunity of making ac- 
quaintance with the French court. However, 
on 18 May 1519 an annuity of 109/. 6s, 8d. 
was granted to him out of the revenues of 
Calais, and two days later he was appointed 
lieutenant of the tower of Ruysbanke, a fort 
which guarded the entrance of Calais har- 
bour (7d. iii. p. 93, and No. 247). This office 
had just been resigned by Sir John Peachey, 
who had been at the same time appointed 
deputy of Calais, and Peachey’s letters tell 
us how Carew immediately after arrived at 
Calais and was sworn in as lieutenant of 
Ruysbanke the same day that he himself 
was sworn in as deputy (7b. Nos. 259, 265). 
In 1520 he was present at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, and was one of those who 
held the lists against all comers (7d. pp. 241, 
248, 313). He was also at the meeting of 
Henry VIII and Charles V, which occurred 
immediately afterwards (76. p. 326), On 
19 Oct. in that year he surrendered the lieu- 
tenancy of Calais Castle in favour of Maurice, 
lord Berkeley, but with reservation of a 
pension of 1002. to himself (#. No. 1027, 
iv. No, 400) ; and on 12 Nov. he surrendered 
his annuity as one of the king’s ‘cypherers.’ 

At the very close of 1520 he was sent with 
important letters to Francis I (7d. iii. No. 
1126), and on his return 1002. was paid him 
for his costs (7b, p. 1544). In 1521 he was 
one of the grand jury of Surrey who found the 
indictment in that county against the Duke of 
Buckingham (2d. p. 493). On 12 June in that 
year there were granted to him, in reversion 
after Sir Thomas Lovel, the offices of constable 
of Wallingford Castle and steward of the 
honourof Wallingford andSt. Walric, andthe 
four and a half hundreds of Chiltern (7b. No. 
1345). At Christmas following he is named 
as one of the king’s carvers (No. 1899), 
On 18 July 1522 he was appointed master 
of the horse, and also steward of the manor 
of Brasted in Kent, which had belonged to 
Buckingham. On the same day he likewise 
received a grant to himself and his wife, in 
tail male, of the manor of Bletchingley in 
Surrey (Nos. 2395-7), to which grant were 
added next year some other lands in the 
neighbourhood (7%. p. 1285). In October 
1523, when the Earl of Surrey was in the 
north charged to repel a threatened invasion 
of the kingdom by the Duke of Albany, the 
Marquis of Dorset, Carew, and others were 
sent to him to give him counsel, and Surrey 
refers to their testimony as to the extreme 
discomforts of the campaign (Nos. 3421, 
3484, 3508, 3515). 

In 1526 he was assessed at 400/. for the 
third payment of the subsidy (7. iv. p. 
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1832). Next year he was commissioned to 
go with Lord Lisle, Dr. Taylor, Sir An- 
thony Brown, and Sir Thomas Wriothesley, 
Garter king of arms, to carry the Garter to 
Francis I of France (7. No. 3508). It was 
duly presented on 10 Nov. (No. 8565), and, - 
to judge by the interest afterwards taken in 
him by Francis, his conversation and address 
must have produced a very favourable im- 

ression. He returned, however, with Lord 
Lisle very shortly after the presentation, 
leaving Taylor at Paris, who remained as 
resident ambassador (No. 3591). On 29 Jan. 
1528 he received the grant from the crown 
of an annuity of fifty marks (No. 8869). In 
the course of the following summer, while 
several of the court were taken ill of the 
sweating sickness, he appears to have felt a 
little uneasy, complaining of his head, but 
we do not hear that he had a more serious 
attack (No. 4429). One of those carried off 
by the epidemic was Sir William Compton 
[q.v.], who held the constableship of Warwick 
Castle and other important offices in that 
part of the country. Carew seems to have 
made interest to be appointed his successor, 
as we meet with a draft patent to that effect, 
but the grant does not appen to have been 
passed (No. 4583). In 1528-9 he was again 
sheriff for the counties of Surrey and Sussex 
(No. 4914), and at the expiration of his 

ear’s service in this office he was chosen 
fnitht of the shire for Surrey in the parlia- 
ment of 1529 (2d. iv. p. 2691). But he could 
scarcely have taken his seat in parliament 
when he was sent, with Dr. Sampson and Dr. 
Benet, to Bologna on embassy to the emperor. 
Their instructions had already been prepared 
as early as 21 Sept., and they seem to have 
left on or about 7 Oct. (Nos. 5949, 5995) ; 
but additional instructions were sent after 
them on 80 Noy. (No. 6069). Carew con- 
tinued at Bologna till7 Feb. 1530, and in the 
opinion of good judges acquitted himself with 
great dexterity (db. p. 2783). 

In February 1531 the king paid him a 
visit at Beddington, and went to hunt in 
his grounds (tb. v. p. 50). In September 
following he and Thomas Cromwell received 
joint authority to swear in commissioners 
for sewers in Surrey (7b. No. 429). Next 
year (against his will, as he privately inti- 
mated to the imperial ambassador Chapuys) 
he was sent over to France in October to 
prepare for a meeting between Henry VIII 
and Francis I, which took place at Calais in 
the end of the month. As the object of the 
interview no doubt was to promote the king’s 
marriage to Anne Boleyn and to strengthen 
him against the emperor, it was exceedingly 
unpopular. Carew, for his part, would rather 
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have gone to hinder than to prepare for it; 
but he did as he was commanded (78. p. 592). 
In much the same spirit doubtless, when 
Anne Boleyn was proclaimed queen next 
year, he tourneyed at her coronation (2. vi. 
P 266). In this year (1533) Francis wrote to 

enry VIII requesting him to confer upon 
Carew the order of the Garter, which the king 
apparently promised to do on some future 
occasion (7b. Nos, 555, 707). Shortly after- 
wards he obtained a grant in reversion of the 
office of the king’s otter hunter (7d. p. 496). 
Next year the French king again wrote to 
Henry in Carew’s favour that a Garter might 
be conferred on him, and, if convenient, the 
chancellorship of the order. Henry replied 
to the envoy who presented the letter that 
the chancellorship of the order had been 
already conferred upon the king of Scots, 
but that he would remember Carew for a 
Garter on the first vacancy (7d. viii. p. 61). 
Accordingly, on St. George’s day, 23 April 
1536, a chapter being held at Greenwich, 
votes were taken to fill a vacancy among 
the knights, and the king on the following 
day declared that the election had fallen on 
Carew. According to the Black Book of the 
order he was elected ‘in regard of the majority 
of votes, the eminence of his extraction, his 
own fame, and the many and noble actions 
he had performed ; which ample relation was 
unanimously applauded by the knights com- 
panions. He was installed at St. George’s 
feast, 21 May following (Anstis, Order of 
the Garter, 1. 249, ii. 398). 

He was still, to all appearance, in high 
favour in October 1537, when at the christen- 
ing of Prince Edward (afterwards Edward VI) 
he, with three others of high standing at the 
court, ‘in aprons and towels, took charge of 
the font, and kept the same till they were 
discharged thereof by the lord steward or 
treasurer of the king’s house in his absence’ 
(Strypz, Eccl, Memorials, 11. i. 4). But 
little more than a year afterwards a cloud 
passed over his fortunes. In November 1538 
Lord Montague and the Marquis of Exeter 
were sent to the Tower, and next month they 
were found guilty of high treason on the 
ground that they had expressed approval of the 
proceedings of Montague’s brother, Cardinal 
Pole, and hoped to see a change in the realm. 
Early in 1539 Carew was also apprehended. 
On 14 Feb. he was arraigned as an adherent 
of the Marquis of Exeter, and for ee 
spoken of his prosecution as arbitrary an 
unjust. Of this he was certainly a very 
competent judge, as he had been a member 
of the special commission which received 
the indictment (Third Report of Dep. Keeper 
of Public Records, App. u. 256). To have 
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said so, however, was in itself almost sufli- 
cient to brand him as a traitor. But it had 
been found, besides, since Exeter’s attainder, 
that Carew had been privy to a number of the 
‘traitorous discourses’ of the marquis in 
past years, and had kept up a treasonable 
correspondence with him, the letters on both 
sides having been burnt by mutual agreement 
to avoid disclosure. The treason, of course, 
was of the same character as that of the 
marquis himself, the expression of a desire 
to see a change. Carew was condemned as 
a matter of course, and on 8 March was 
beheaded on Tower Hill. On the scaffold, 
if we may believe the puritanical testimony 
of Hall, ‘he made a goodly confession, both 
of his folly and superstitious faith, giving 
God most hearty thanks that ever he came 
in the prison of the Tower, where he first 
savored the life and sweetness of God’s most 
holy Word, meaning the Bible in English, 
which there he read by the mean of one 
Thomas Phelips, then keeper of that prison.’ 
Hall adds that Phelips himself had been a 
prisoner there two years before, and had 
suffered persecution for his opinions from 
Sir Thomas More and Stokesley, bishop of 
London—that is to say, he had been prose- 
cuted in the bishop’s court and under a royal 
commission for heresy. 

A family tradition, mentioned by Fuller, 
gives as the cause of his fall an indiscreet 
answer that he gave to the king when the 
latter, between jest and earnest, at a game 
at bowls, used opprobrious language towards 
him. ‘The king,’ according to Fuller, ‘in this 
kind would give and not take,’ and Carew 
accordingly ‘ fell from the top of his favour to 
the bottom of his displeasure.’ It is possible, 
and not altogether inconsistent with the Tu- 
dor character, that a game of bowls was the 
occasion made use of to let Carew know he 
had fallen from favour; but that it was not 
the cause of the king’s displeasure we have 
pretty sufficient evidence. The tradition, how- 
ever, may perhaps refer to the temporary dis- 
grace which Carew, as we have seen, had in- 
curred at an earlier period. It may at least 
be accepted as showing that he was a man of 
quick temper, who could not easily bear indig- 
nities even from a king. We learn also from 
Fuller that he built a fine manor house at 
Beddington. 

He was buried in the church of St. Botolph, 
Aldersgate, in the same tomb in which his 
wife Elizabeth, his daughter Mary, and her 
husband, Sir Arthur Darcy, were afterwards 
interred. His property of course was seized 
by the crown, and, though his attainder 
was afterwards reversed (2 & 3 Edw, VI, 
c. 42), there is still preserved an interesting 
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inventory taken at Beddington in the reign 
of Edward VI, describing the tapestries, bed- 
steads, and other furniture which had been 
left there apparently by the unfortunate 
knight. Among other articles mention is 
expressly made of a press with drawers full 
of evidences, court rolls, and other writings 
concerning the lands both of Carew and of 
other persons. At the end is a list of books, 
among which are enumerated the chronicles 
of Monstrelet and Froissart, with other books, 
both written and printed, of divers histories. 
But the work which stands first on the list is 
Gower’s ‘ Confessio Amantis’ (the author’s 
name is not given in the inventory), which is 
described as ‘a great book of parchment lined 
with gold of graver’s work.’ 

A fine portrait of Carew, painted on board, 
was preserved at Beddington tillabout twenty 
years ago, when the house was sold and the 
potas were disposed of. It is engraved in 

ysons’s ‘ Environs of London,’ from a copy 
taken for Lord Orford at a time when the 
original, we are told, was in a more perfect 
state than it was even when Lysons wrote. 

[A brief account of Carew is given in Lysons’s 
Environs, i. 49, and another in Anstis’s Order 
of theGarter,i.249. See also (besides authorities 
above cited) Fuller’s Worthies (ed. 1811), ii. 
379; Hall’s Chronicle (ed, 1809), pp. 581, 598, 
611, 630, 689, 722, 827; Harl. MS. 1419, f. 373.] 
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CAREW, Sir PETER (1514-1575), 
soldier, was the second son of Sir William 
Carew of Ottery Mohun or Mohuns Ottery, 
Devonshire, who was the son of Sir Edmund 
Carew [q.v.] His brothers were George, who 
served in several military commands in the 
reign of Henry VIII, and Philip, of whom 
nothing is known but that he was a knight of 
Malta. Sir Peter was born at Ottery Mohun 
in 1514. He was sent to the grammar school 
at Exeter, but can hardly be said to have 
been educated there; for a career of frequent 
truancy culminated in his climbing a turret 
on the city wall, and threatening to jump 
down if his master came after him. His 


father, being told of this escapade, had him led | 


back to his house in a leash, like a dog, and 
for a punishment ‘ coupled him to one of his 
hounds, and so continued him for a time 
Soon after he was sent to St. Paul’s School, 
but did no better there; and his father, in 
despair of making him a scholar, accepted 
the proposal of a French friend, who wanted 
the young Carew as his page. He was un- 
lucky in this new position also, and was de- 
preted to the place of muleteer, from which 

e was rescued by a relation, who heard his 
companions call him by name. This rela- 
tion, a Carew of Haccombe, was going with 
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Francis I, king of France, to the siege of 
Pavia, but died on the way, and the young 
Carew was taken up by the Marquisof Saluzzo, 
who was slain at the battle of Pavia in 
February 1526. Being again left masterless, 
he went over to the enemy’s camp, and en- 
tered the service of Philibert de Chalons, 
prince of Orange, and, after his death at the 
siege of Florence in 1530, continued with his 
sister Claudia, wife of Henry of Nassau. 
He was now about sixteen years of age, and, 
being anxious to revisit his native country, 
was sent by the princess with letters to 
Henry VIII, who, struck by his proficiency 
in riding and other exercises, and by his 
knowledge of the French language, took him 
into his service, first as a henchman, and 
then as a gentleman of the privy chamber. 
The next few years of his lite were chiefly 
passed in England at the court, with the 
exception of journeys in the king’s service, 
such as attending on his royal master to 
Calais in 1532; on Lord William Howard, 
when he took the Garter to James VY in 1535; 
and on the lord admiral when he went to 
fetch Anne of Cleves in 1539. About the fol- 
lowing year (1540) he went abroad with his 
cousin, John Champernoun, and visited Con- 
stantinople, Venice, Milan, and Vienna, where 
Champernoun died of dysentery. While in 
the Turk’s countries the travellers had dis- 
guised themselves as merchants in alum. 
Soon after Carew’s return war broke out be- 
tween England and France, and he served 
both by land and sea. In the campaign of 
1644 he joined the king’s army with one 
hundred foot, apparelled in black at his own 
expense, his elder brother, George, being lieu- 
tenant of the horse till he was taken pri- 
soner at Landrecy. Sir George was not long 
in captivity, and in the following year was 
in command of the Mary Rose when she 
foundered going out of Portsmouth harbour 
to attack the French fleet. Carew crossed 
the Channel with the lord-admiral (Sir John 
Dudley), being one of the leaders of the as- 
sault of Tréport, for which he was knighted. 
M.P.forTavistockin1545,and forDevonshire 
in 1553, Carew was sheriff of Devonshire in 
1547, but marrying a Lincolnshire lady, Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir William Skipworth, 
widow of George, lord Tailboys de Kyme, he 
went to reside on his wife’s estates, till he was 
recalled by the news of the insurrection of 
1549, caused by the issuing of the reformed 
Book of Common Prayer. His action in this 
matter was energetic, and he did not escape 
reprimand for having exceeded his commis- 
sion. On the death of Edward VI he opposed 
the attempt to place Lady Jane Grey on the 
throne, and proclaimed Mary as queen in 
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the west; but as soon as her marriage with 
Philip of Spain was proposed, he conspired 
with some of his neighbours against it. The 
plot was discovered, and he only escaped to 
the continent just in time to avoid arrest. At 
Venice he was nearly murdered by bravoes 
hired by Peter Vannes, the English ambas- 
sador, and therefore travelled northward. 
Passing through Antwerp, Lord Paget had 
him and his companion, Sir John Cheke, ar- 
rested by the sheriff, and sent blindfolded to 
England in a fishing-boat. His destination 
was the Tower, where he was confined till De- 
cember 1556, being released on the payment 
of some old-standing debt of his grandfather to 
thecrown. The accession of Elizabeth again 
brought him into favour. In the second 
year of her reign, when the Duke of Norfolk 
and Lord Grey de Wilton were commanding 
an army against the French in Scotland, he 
was sent on the delicate mission of settling 
a difference between the two noblemen which 
was detrimental to the public service; and 
when the duke was tried and convicted of 
treason, in 1572, Carew acted as constable 
of the Tower. But before this latter date 
(about 1565 or 1566) he showed a quantity of 
old records to his biographer, Hooker, who 
on examination was convinced that Carew 
was entitled to many lands in Ireland which 
had belonged to his ancestors; and going 
to Ireland on Carew’s behalf, his opinion 
was confirmed. Carew thereupon obtained 
leave from the queen to prosecute his title, 
and sailed from Ilfracombe in August 1668. 
The remainder of his life, with short excep- 
tions, was spent in recovering what he believed 
to be his property in Ireland, in which was 
included a large portion of Munster, which 
had been granted by Henry II to Robert 
Fitz-Stephen, whose daughter married a Ca- 
rew. He began with the lordship of Maston 
in Meath, which was occupied by Sir Chris- 
topher Chyvers. He then obtained a decree 
of the deputy and council adjudging to him 
the barony of Odrone in Carlow, which was 
held by the Kavanaghs, and was appointed 
captain of Leighlin Castle, which 1s in the 
centre of the barony (17 Feb. 1568-9). A 
few miles north lay the castle of Cloghgrenan, 
which was held by Sir Edmund Butler, 
brother of the Earl of Ormonde, having been 
taken from the Kavanaghs by their father. 
Butler, it is said, expecting to be dispossessed, 
made several attempts to attack Carew, but 
in vain ; and the rebellion known as the But- 
ler’s wars breaking out shortly after, Carew 
stormed and took the castle. For this he 
incurred some blame from the queen, as being 
partly the cause of the insurrection, and was 
obliged to return to England to excuse him- 
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self, and obtain leave to prosecute his claims 
in Munster. While in this country the queen 
was anxious for him to resume the seat in 
parliament which he had held in the first 
year of her reign, but he refused. His peti- 
tion being at length granted, he returned to 
Treland (1574), and finding that Lord Courcy, 
Lord Barry Oge, the O’Mahons, and others 
were willing to acknowledge his claims and 
become his tenants, he ordered a house to be 
prepared at Cork, but was taken ill on his 
way thither, and died at Ross in Waterford 
on 27 Noy. 1575. He was buried on 15 Dee. 
in the church at Waterford, on the south side 
of the chancel, and his faithful servant and 
biographer erected a monument tohis memory 
in Exeter Cathedral. There is an engraving 
of this in Sir John Maclean’s ‘ Life,’ and also 
of the well-known portrait at Hampton 
Court. Neither he nor his brother left any 
issue. His will, at Somerset House, is dated 
4 July 1574, and was proved 20 Feb. 1575. 

[We have a detailed contemporary account 
of Carew’s romantic life, written by Richard 
Hooker, alias Vowell, the uncle of the author of 
the Ecclesiastical Polity, who was in Carew’s 
service for some years. There is an account of 
this biography in Archeologia, vol. xxviii., and it 
has been printed by Sir John Maclean, and in 
the Calendar of the Carew Papers. Sir John 
Maclean’s edition is illustrated with copious 
notes and appendices of documents and letters. 
See also Calendar of Irish Papers, vols. 1509- 
15738, 1574-85; Cal. of Carew MSS. 1515-74; 
Strype’s Eccl. Mem. m1. i. 147, 615, mt. ii. 7; 
Strype’s Annals, 1. i. 468; Life of Cheke, 106-8 ; 
Foxe, vi. 413-14, viii. 257-607 ; Fuller’s Church 
Hist. iv. 228; Fuller’s Worthies, Devon, 272; 
Wood’s Athenze Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 243, 327, ii. 
450; Polwhele’s Devonshire, ii.11, 19; Prince’s 
Worthies of Devon, 199, 204; Leland’s Itin. iii, 
40; Tuckett’s Devonshire Pedigrees. ] 
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CAREW, RICHARD (1555-1620), poet 
and antiquary, is the best-known member of 
one of the leading families of Cornwall. His 
father, Thomas Carew of Antony House, in 
the parish of East Antony, married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Richard Edgecumbe, 
and their eldest son, Richard, was born at 
Antony House on 17 July 1555. When only 
eleven years old he became a gentleman 
commoner of Christ Church, Oxford, but his 
rooms were in Broadgates Hall, and he was 
probably one of the two persons called Carew 
appearing in a list of the undergraduates re- 
sident in that hall about 1570. Here, when 
a scholar of three years’ standing, he was 
called upon, as he modestly says, ‘upon & 
wrong conceived opinion touching my suffli- 
ciency,’ to dispute ‘extempore (umpar con- 
gressus Achilli) with the matchless Sir Philin 
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Sidney, in presence of the Karls Leicester, 
Warwick, and divers other great personages.’ 
What the issue of the contest was Carew 
has omitted to state, but later historians 
have added that the dispute resulted in a 
drawn battle. The family estates passed to 
him early in life, and in the verses on his 
ancestors and his issue which he incorporated 
in his ‘Survey of Cornwall’ (pp. 246-7, ed. 
1811) it is recorded that he was the fifth of 
his race to inherit the patrimony. In 1577 
he married Juliana, the eldest daughter of 
John Arundel of Trerice, by his first wife, 
Catherine, daughter of John Coswarth, and 
through his marriage he inherited a part of 
the Coswarth property. He devoted himself 
with great zeal to the discharge of his duties 
asacountry gentleman, and solaced his leisure 
hours with inquiries into the history and an- 
tiquities of his native county, and with the 
study of foreign languages, until he had be- 
come a master of five tongues—the epitaph 
which he wrote on himself specifies the lan- 
guages of Greece, Italy, Germany, France, 
and Spain—by reading, ‘without any other 
teaching.’ In 1581] he was appointed a jus- 
tice of the peace, and in 1586 he was called 
upon to act as high sheriff of Cornwall. As 
he was the owner of large estates near several 
Cornish boroughs, and his connections em- 
braced the principal gentry of the county, he 
had little difficulty in obtaining a seat in par- 
liament. In 1584 he was returned for Salt- 
ash, and in 1597 he sat for St. Michael’s. He 
was one of the deputy-lieutenants of Corn- 
wall, and he served under Sir Walter Raleigh, 
the lord-lieutenant of the county, in the posts 
of treasurer of the lieutenancy and colonel of 
the regiment, five hundred strong, which 
had for its charge the protection of Cawsand 
Bay. Of the Society of Antiquaries first es- 
tablished by Archbishop Parker, Carew be- 
came an active member in 1589, and about the 
same time began the task of compiling an his- 
torical survey of his native county. Among 
the gentry of Cornwall he took the first place, 
and the antiquaries of Londonaccepted himas 
theirequal. Spelman, who addressed to him 
an ‘ Epistle on Tithes,’ and Camden were his 
intimate friends, and in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Exe- 
cration upon Vulcan’ he is classed with 
Cotton and Selden. John Dunbar has two 
Latin epigrams to Carew (Centurie Sex epi- 
grammaton, 6th Centur., 51 and 52), lauding 
his knowledge of history, poetry, and the 
law, and punning on his name; while Charles 
Fitzgeoftry, in his ‘ Affanize,’ book iii., praises 
his linguistic attainments. He died on 6 Noy. 
1620, ‘as he was at his private prayers in his 
study (his daily practice) at fower in the 
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Against its north wall stands a plain tablet 
of black marble bearing a long inscription tu 
his memory. Another epitaph was written 
for him by Camden, which dwells on the 
modesty of his manners, the generosity of 
his disposition, his varied learning, and his 
christian zeal. Both epitaphs, together with 
some verses written by the historian imme- 
diately before his death, are printed in the 
‘Parochial History of Cornwall, i. 24. The 
earliest work of Carew is the translation of 
the first five cantos of Tasso’s ‘ Godfrey of 
Bvlloigne, or the recouerie of Hiervsalam,’ a 
very rare volume which appeared in 1594, 
and according to some copies ‘imprinted by 
Tohn Windet for Thomas Man,’ and in others 
‘by Iohn Windet for Christopher Hunt of 
Exceter,’ who served his time to Man. The 
fourth book of the translation was repro- 
duced in S. W. Singer’s reprint of Fairfax’s 
translation, 1817, vol. I. xxxiii-lvii, and the 
whole work was issued by the Rey. Alex- 
ander B. Grosart in 188] in an edition limited 
to sixty-two copies. Carew was for some 
time unaware that his translation was being 
passed through the press, and when it came 
to his ears the first five cantos only were is- 
sued because he commanded ‘a staie of the 
rest till the sommer,’ a summer which never 
arrived. Theaccuracy of his translation has 
been much commended, but it has generally 
been allowed that its effect is weakened by 
his endeavour to make the English version 
an exact copy, line by line, of the original. It 
contains several passages of much beauty, and 
great praise is given to many extracts from it 
in an elaborate article in the ‘ Retrospective 
Review,’ iii. 82-50. In the same year (1594) 
there appeared a rendering of ‘Examen de 
Ingenios. The examination of men’s wits by 
John Huarte. Translated out of the Spanish 
Tongue by M. Camillo Camilli. Englished 
out of his Italian by R. C[arew], Esquire,’ 
which was reprinted in 1596, 1604, and 1616. 
Huarte’s work is a dull treatise of little 
value, on the corporeal and mental qualities 
of men and women. Carew’s translation is 
dedicated to Sir Francis Godolphin, who 
lent him Camilli’s version, a loan recorded 
in the words, ‘Good Sir, your booke return- 
eth vnto you clad in a Cornish gabardine,’ 
An anonymous poem, called ‘A Herring’s 
Tayle,’ which was published in 1598, has 
been assigned to Carew on the strength of a 
statement in Guillim’s ‘ Heraldry’ (1611), p. 
154, and as the assertion was made during 
the lifetime of Carew by one of like tastes 
with himself, its accurazy can be accepted. 
This poem, which contains some vigorous 
lines, is not free as a whole from the charge 


afternoon,’ and was buried in Antony Church, | of obscurity. The subject is 
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The strange adventures of the hardie Snayle 
Who durst (vnlikely match) the weathercock 
assayle. 


‘When Carew next appeared as an author it 
was in topographical literature. ‘The Svrvey 
of Cornwall. Written by Richard Carew of 
Antonie, Esquire,’ had been long in hand, 
though it was not published until 1602, the 
subscription on the last leaf being ‘Deo 
gloria, mihi gratia, 1602, April 23’ He 
meditated in 1606 the issuing of a second 
edition, ‘not so much for the enlarging it as 
the correcting mine and the printer’s over- 
sights,’ but it was not republished before 
1723, when there was prefixed to it a ‘life 
of the author by H**** O*****” 9 catch- 
penny device intended to delude the world 
with the belief that it was the composition 
of a member of the family of Carew, but it 
was in reality a dull compilation by Pierre 
des Maizeaux. The ‘Survey’ and the life 
were reissued in 1769, and another edition of 
the ‘Survey,’ with notes by Thomas Tonkin, 
was printed for Lord De Dunstanville in 
1811. Carew’s history of Cornwall still re- 
mains one of the most entertaining works in 
the English language. In its pages may be 
discerned the character of an English gentle- 
man in the brightest age of our national 
history, interesting himself in the pursuits 
of all around him and skilled in the pastimes 
of every class. The industries of the county 
and its topographical peculiarities are de- 
picted with considerable detail, and if there 
is little genealogical information in its pages 
the characters of its celebrities are described 
with quaintness and with kindliness. Carew’s 
‘pleasant and faithfull description’ of Corn- 
wall was the phrase of Fuller, and the words 
were well chosen. He was also the author 
of ‘ An Epistle concerning the excellencies 
of the English tongue,’ which appeared in 
the second edition of Camden’s ‘ Remains,’ 
1605, and was reprinted with the 1723 and 
1769 editions of the ‘Survey of Cornwall.’ 
The merits assigned by him to the language 
are significancy, easiness to be learnt, copious- 
ness, and sweetness. This little essay possesses 
the charm which is inherent in all Carew’s 
writings, but it would have passed out of 
recollection by this time but for its mention, 
ina comparison of English and foreign writers, 
of Shakespeare’s name, A manuscript volume 
of his poems was formerly in the possession 
of the Rey. John Prince, the commemorator 
ot the worthies of Devon. Mr. James Cross- 
ley suggested that Carew might be the R.C. 
who translated Henry Stephens’s ‘ World of 
Wonders,’ 1607 (Notes and Queries, 5th ser., 
viii. 247, 1877). Several of his letters to 
Camden are among the ‘ Cottonian MSS.,’ 
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(Julius C. v.) A letter to Sir Robert Cotton 
is printed in ‘Letters of Eminent Literary 
Men’ (Camden Soc., 1843, pp. 98-100). 
{Fuller’s Worthies, 1811, i. 218; Wood’s 
Athens Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 284-7; Corser’s Col- 
lectanea, iii, 242; Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. 
Cornub. ; Life in Survey of Cornwall, 1723.] 
iW. Pac! 


CAREW, Sir RICHARD (d. 1643?), 
writer on education, was the eldest son of 
Richard Carew, the poet and antiquary [q. v.] 
The chief facts in his life are set out in the 
opening sentences of his ‘True andreadie Way 
to learne the Latine Tongue.’ He was put to 
school in his ‘tender youth, and so continued 
for nine or ten years.’ Three years were spent 
at the university of Oxford—he was probably 
the Richard Carew who Puteinataten at Mer- 
ton College on 10 Oct, 1594—and three more 
in studying law at the Middle Temple. After 
this course of instruction he was despatched 
with his uncle on an embassy to the king of 
Poland, and as the king was at the time on 
a visit in Sweden Carew followed him thither. 
On his return he was sent by his father into 
France, with Sir Henry Nevill, ambassador 
to Henry IV, to ‘learn the French tongue,’ 
and in the third book of Charles Fitzgeottry’s 
‘ A ffanizs’is an epigram addressed to him on 
his return from his French travels. In 1614 
he was one of the members for the county of 
Cornwall, and in 1620 he represented Michell, 
a Cornish borough in which the family con- 
nections possessed great influence. He was 
twice married, his first wife being Bridget, 
daughter of John Chudleigh of Devonshire, 
and the second wife being Miss Rolle of Hean- 
ton. He was created a baronet on 9 Aug. 
1641, and his death took place about 1643. 
On 3 Sept. 1640 there was licensed by the 
Company of Stationers ‘a booke called “The 
Warming Stone.”’ This was by Carew, and it 
wasatreatise written to provethat a‘ warming 
stone’ was ‘useful and comfortable for the 
colds of aged and sick people’ and for many 
other diseases. The author was himself said 
to have been ‘ cured of several distempers by 
it,’ and its virtues were attested by numerous 
cases around his family seat. Editions of 
this tract are known to have been published 
in 1652, 1660, and 1670. Carew was one of 
the persons who examined the attendants at 
Antony Church on the thunderstorm on Whit- 
sunday 1640, and an account of the storm, 
which was written by him, appeared in the 
‘Western Antiquary, i. 44-5. In 1664 
Samuel Hartlib published ‘The true and 
readie way to learne Latine tongue attested 
by three excellently learned and approved 
authours of three nations,’ of which Carew 
was the English author, Hartlib was appa- 
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rently under the impression that it was the 
composition of the poetical antiquary, but it 
was the work of hisson. Carew was opposed 
to much grammar teaching, his wish being 
for translation backwards and forwards. 


[Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub, i. 9, 58, 
iii, 1111; Arber’s Stationers’ Registers, iv. ae 
Warba Os 


CAREW orCARY, ROBERT, also called 
CERVINUS (ft. 13825), schoolman, is stated to 
have been a doctor of divinity of Oxford, and 
to have held an eminent position as a teacher 
and philosopher. His works named are ‘Ques- 
tiones in libros Posteriorum Aristotelis,’ be- 
sides the regular productions of a scholastic, 
—a commentary on the ‘Sentences’ of Peter 
Lombard, ‘ Questiones ordinariz,’ and expo- 
sitions ‘super varios sacree Scripture textus,’ 

[Leland’s Comm. de Script. Brit. eccxviii. 
p. 819; Pits, De Anglie Script. p. 417; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit. p, 154.] R. L. P. 


CAREW, Str THOMAS (d.1481). [See 
under CAREW, SiR JoHN (d, 1862), ] 


CAREW,THOMAS (1595 ?-1639?), poet, 
a younger son of Sir Matthew Carew [q. v.], 
by Alice, daughter of Sir John Rivers, knt., 
was born about 1595. Wood’s statement that 
he entered at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
is uncorroborated. He apparently matricula- 
ted at Merton Collegeon 10 June 1608, aged13, 
and graduated B.A. 31 Jan. 1611. As early 
as 1613 his father, who was in straitened cir- 
cumstances at the time, writing to Sir Dud- 
ley Carleton, complains that one of his sons 
was ‘ roving after hounds and hawks, and the 
other [Thomas] studying in the Middle Tem- 
ple, but doing little at law.’ Carleton here- 
upon took the youth into his service as secre- 
tary, and Carew appears to have remained 
with him during his embassy at Venice and 
Turin, and to have returned with him to 
England about the end of 1615. When Car- 
leton became ambassador to the States in the 
following spring, Carew again accompanied 
him, but some time in the summer he was 
suddenly dismissed his employment (owing 
to his making slanderous insinuations against 
his patron and his wife) andreturned to Eng- 
land. Sir Matthew made more than one 
effort to get his son another post, but in vain, 
and at the end of October describes him as 
‘ wandering idly about without employment,’ 
Lord Arundel and others having declined to 
take him into their service in consequence of 
his misconduct, which had been aggravated 
by ‘aspersions’ spoken and written against Sir 
Dudley and Lady Carleton, In 1619 Carew 
went with his friend Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury to the French court. He had previously 
been seen about Whitehall, for at the creation 
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of Charles, prince of Wales, 3 Nov. 1616, he 
is mentioned as attending on Lord Beau- 
champ as his squire. He became in 1628 
gentleman of Charles I’s privy chamber, and 
subsequently sewer in ordinary. He was, it 
is said, high in favour with that king, who 
had a high opinion of his wit and abilities. 
Carew was associated more or less closely 
with almost all the eminent literary men of 
his time, and was especially intimate with 
Davenant and Sir John Suckling. In the 
collection of Suckling’s poems there are more 
than one among the poems and letters ad- 
dressed to Carew by no means creditable to 
either. Carew’s longest performance was 
‘Colum Britannicum’ (though Mr. Bolton 
Corney doubted whether he were really the 
author), a masque performed at Whitehall 
on 18 Feb, 1633-4; his other poems are 
chiefly songs and ‘society verses,’ composed, 
it is said, with great difficulty, but melodious 
and highly polished, though characterised by 
the usual conceits and affectation of his time. 
Four editions of Carew’s poems appeared be- 
tween 1640 and 1671, a fifth in 1772, and six 
have been printedsince; the latest were edited 
| by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, 1870 4to, by J. W. 
Ebsworth, 1893 8vo, and by Arthur Vincent, 
1899 (in ‘ Muses’ Library’). There isan un- 
certainty about the time of Carew’s death. 
It looks as if his life had been shortened by 
his irregular habits. When he was stricken 
down by mortal sickness, he sent for Hales 
of Eton to administer to him the consolations 
of religion. Hales seems to have thought 
meanly of him, and made no secret of his 
low opinion. Carew has left some wretched 
attempts at versifying a few of the Psalms. 
Carew probably died in 1639, but no entry 
of his burial has been found. His portrait by 
Vandyck is at Windsor Castle. 

The poet Carew has been confused with 
Thomas Carey (1597-1634), second son of 
Robert Carey, first earl of Monmouth [q. v.], 
a favoured courtier of James I and groom 
of the bedchamber to Charles I, who gran- 
ted him in 1630 the manor of Sunninghill, 
Berkshire, At the date of his death he was 
ambassador-designate to Venice. By his 
wife Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Smith 
en ?-1609) [q. v.], he left three daughters. 

e wrote two poems which Henry Lawes set 
to music, and Sir Richard Fanshawe ren- 
dered into Latin. Varin engraved a medallion 
portrait. 


[Vincent's Introduction to his edition of 
Carew’s Poems, 1899; Hazlitt’s Introd. 1870; 
Ebsworth’s Introd, 1893. See also Nichols’s Pro- 
gresses of James I, iii. 224; Lord Herbert’s Au- 
tobiography (1886), xxviii. 190, 198; Court and 
Times of James I, i. 483, 484; Cal. of State 
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Papers, Dom. 1638-9, p. 342 ; Notes and Queries, 
4th series, ii, 459.] A. J. 


CAREY. [See also Carzw and Cary.] 


CAREY, DAVID (1782-1824), journalist 
and poet, son of a manfacturer in Arbroath, 
was born in 1782. After leaving school he 
was placed in his father’s counting-house, 
but subsequently he removed to Edinburgh, 
where he was for a short time in the pub- 
lishing houseof Archibald Constable. Thence 
he went to London and obtaining a situation 
on the periodical press, wrote with such keen- 
ness in support of the whig government as to 
attract the notice of Wyndham, who offered 
him a foreign appointment, which he de- 
clined. After the dissolution of the ministry 
of ‘all the talents’ he wrote a satire entitled 
‘Ins and Outs; or, the State of Parties, by 
Chrononhotonthologos,’ which met at once 
with an extensive sale. In 1807 he became 
editor of the ‘Inverness Journal,’ which he 
left in 1812 to conduct the ‘ Boston Gazette.’ 
In a few months, however, he renewed his 
connection with the London press, which for 
the remainder of his life occupied his princi- 
pal attention. In 1822 he spent some time 
in Paris, and on his return published ‘ Life in 
Paris,’ written chiefly in a humorous vein, 
with apposite coloured illustrations. His 
visit to ics having failed to restore his shat- 
tered health, he returned to his father’s house 
at Arbroath, where he died of consumption 
after eighteen months illness on 4 Oct. 1824, 
Besides the works above mentioned, two 
novels—‘ The Secrets of the Castle,’ 1806, 
and ‘Lochiel; or, the Field of Culloden,’ 
1812—and ‘ Picturesque Scenes; or, a Guide 
to the Highlands,’ 1811, Carey was the 
author of several volumes of verse displaying 
some taste and fancy, although the sentiment 
is for the most part commonplace and hack- 
neyed. He edited the ‘ Poetical Magazine ; 
or, Temple of the Muses,’ 1804, consisting 
chiefly of his own poems, and published sepa- 
rately ‘ Pleasures of Nature; or, the Charms 
of Rural Life, and other Poems,’ 1808; ‘The 
Reign of Fancy, a Poem with Notes,’ 1803; 
‘Lyric Tales, &c.’ 1804; ‘Poems chiefly Ama- 
tory,’ 1807 ; ‘Craig Phadrig: Visions of Sen- 
sibility, with Legendary Tales, and occa- 
sional Pieces and Historical Notes,’ 1810; 
and ‘The Lord of the Desert: Sketches of 
Scenery; Foreign and Domestic Odes, and 
other Poems,’ 1812. 

[Anderson’s Scottish Nation ; Brit. Mus. Cata- 
logue. ] Eee. 

CAREY or CAREW, ELIZABETH, 


Lapy, the elder (7. 1590), patroness of the 
posts, was the second daughter of Sir John 
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Spencer of Althorpe, and wife of Sir George 
Carey fe v.], eldest son and heir of Henry 
Carey [q. v.], first lord Hunsdon. Edmund 
Spenser, the poet, was her kinsman, and she 
took a deep interest in his literary labours. 
Spenser’s ‘ Muiopotmos’ is dedicated to her, 
and the poet acknowledges in the epistle the 
‘excellent favours ’ he had received from her. 
Lady Carey is also one of the patrons whom 
Spenser commemorates in an introductory 
sonnet to the ‘Faery Queene.’ Nash, the 
satirist, likewise acknowledges her patronage, 
In dedicating his ‘Christ’s Tears over Jeru- 
salem’ to her in 1593, he writes: ‘ Divers 
well-deserving Poets have consecrated their 
endevours to your praise. Fame’s eldest 
favorite, Maister Spencer, in all his writings 
he prizeth you.’ John Dowland, the song- 
writer, dedicating his ‘first book of Songes 
and Ayres’ (1597) to Sir George Carey, speaks 
of the ‘ singular graces’ shown by ‘ your ver- 
tuous Lady, my honourable mistris.’ 

A daughter of Lady Carey, also named 
ELIZABETH, was similarly a patroness of 
Nash, and in the dedication to the ‘ Terrors 
of the Night’ (1594) he refers to the mother 
in an address to the daughter in these terms : 
‘A worthy daughter are you to so worthie 
a mother. . . . Into the Muses societie her- 
self she hath lately adopted, and purchast 
divine Petrarch another monument in Eng- 
land. Ever honoured may she be of the 
royalest breed ‘of wits, whose purse is so 
open to her poore beedsmen’s distresses. Well 
may I say it, because I have tride it, never 
liv’d a more magnificent Ladie of her degree 
on this earth.’ The reference to Petrarch 
here plainly proves that Lady Carey had 
translated some of his poems, but there is no 
trace of any of them having been published. 
It is just possible, however, that some of the 
renderings of Petrarch, which are commonly 
attributed to Spenser, and printed in his 
collected works, although they are far inferior 
in style to his other productions, may be from 
Lady Carey’s pen. 

The only printed literary work which bears 
the name of Elizabeth Carew or Carey is 
‘The Tragedie of Marian the faire Queene 
of Iewry, written by that learned, vertuous, 
and truly noble Ladie L[lizabeth] C[arew],’ 
London, 1618. This tedious poem, in rhym- 
ing quatrains, is prefixed in some editions by 
a sonnet from the pen of an anonymous ad- 
mirer of the authoress, ‘To Diannes Earthlie 
Deputesse, and my worthy sister, Mistris Eli- 
zabeth Carye.’ It is difficult to determine pre- 
cisely to which Elizabeth Carey, whether to 
mother or daughter, the work is to be ascribed. 
The inscription above the sonnet would imply 
that the ‘ Mistris Elizabeth Carye’ was un- 
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married at the time of writing the play. The 
weight of probability seems therefore in favour 
of the theory that the ‘Tragedie’ was the 
work of Lady Carey’s daughter before she 
became the wife of Sir Thomas Berkeley, 
eldest son of the eleventh Lord Berkeley. The 
date of the death of the elder Elizabeth Carey 
is uncertain. The younger, who became the 
grandmother of the first Earl of Berkeley, 
died in 1635, and was buried in Cranford 
Church, Middlesex. 


{Information kindly supplied by Mr, A. H. 
Bullen; Notes and Queries, 8rd ser. viii. 203; 
Reilly’s Historical Anecdotes of the Families of 
the Boleynes, Careys, &c., p. 24; Collins’s Peer- 
age, ed. Brydges, i. 287; Nash’s Works, ed. 
Grosart; Works of Edmund Spenser.] 


CAREY, EUSTACE (1791-1855), mis- 
sionary to India, was the son of Thomas 
Carey, a non-commissioned officer in the 
army, and the nephew of Dr, William Carey, 
Indian missionary [q. v.] He was born on 
22 March 1791 at Paulerspury, Northampton- 
shire. He began his preparatory studies for the 
baptist ministry under the Rev. Mr. Sutcliff at 
Olney, and in 1812 went to Bristol College as 
a missionary student. After his marriage in 
December 1813 to Miss Fosbrook of Leicester 
he set out in the beginning of 1814 as a 
missionary to India, arriving at Serampore 
onl Aug. The sphere of labour to which 
he was designated was in Calcutta, where 
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union. On account of failing health he was 
compelled to leave India, and, arriving in 
England in September 1825, he in the fol- 
lowing year began to advocate the claims of 
missions throughout the home counties, sub- 
sequently extending his visits to Scotland 
and Ireland. In 1828 he published ‘ Vindi- 
cation of the Calcutta Baptist Missionaries,’ 
and in 1881 ‘Supplement to the Vindica- 
tion.’ In the latter year he published the 
‘ Memoir’ of his relative William Carey, D.D. 
He took a prominent part in the agitation 
against slavery in Jamaica, and in 1840 was 
appointed a delegate to the churches there. 
He died on 19 July 1855. 


[Eustace Carey, the Missionary in India, a 
memoir by Mrs, Eustace Carey, 1857.] 


CAREY, FELIX (1786-1822), oriental- 
ist, eldest son of William Carey [q. v.], mis- 
sionary to India, was born in 1786. He also 
became a missionary to India, and died at 
Seramptir 10 Noy. 1822. He published a 
Burmese grammar, 1814, and left behind him 
materials for a Burmese dictionary, which 
was published in 1826. He also translated 
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the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ the ‘ Vicar of Wake~ 
field,’ and the Bible. 


[Life of William Carey, 1836; Brit, Mus. 
Catalogue.] 


CAREY GEORGE, second Lorp Huns- 
pon (1547-1603), eldest son of Henry, first 
lord Hunsdon [q. v.], by Anne, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Morgan, knight, was matriculated 
as a fellowcommoner of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, on 13 May 1560, being then of the 
age of thirteen. He accompanied the Earl 
of Bedford on his embassy to Scotland at 
the baptism of the prince, afterwards King 
James VI, in December 1566, In Septem- 
ber 1569 he was despatched to the Earl of 
Moray, regent of Scotland, to confer on the 
subject of the contemplated marriage of the 
Duke of Norfolk with Mary Queen of Scots. 
He returned to England in October, and in 
December served under his father in the 
expedition against the northern rebels. On 
their overthrow he was again sent to the 
Earl of Moray in Scotland, returning in a 
few days with the intelligence that the Earl 
of Northumberland and Thomas Jenny, two 
of the leading insurgents, were in the re- 
gent’s custody. In May 1570 he served 
under Sir William Drury in the expedition 
against Scotland, and he was knighted on 
the 18th of that month by the Earl of Sussex, 
the lord general of the queen’s northern 
army, having greatly distinguished himself 
by his intrepidity in the field, and still more 


Dumbarton. On 12 Jan. 1573-4 he obtained 
from her majesty a lease for twenty-one years 
of Herstwood in Great Saxham, Suffolk. 
On 27 May 1574 the queen granted to him 
and his heirs male the office of steward, con- 
stable, and porter of the castle and lordship 
of Bamborough, with the fishery of the water 
of the Tweed. He was constituted steward of 
the royal manor of Great Saxham on 22 May 
1575. On 24 Dec. 1580 he was with others 
empowered to examine in the Tower, on in- 
terrogatories, and torture, if need be, Harte, 
Bosgrave, and Pascall, arrested within the 
realm coming from Rome and other places 
beyond the seas with intent to pervert and 
seduce the queen’s subjects. He was M.P. for 
Hertfordshire in 1571, and for Hampshire 
1584, 1586, 1588-9, and 1592. 

Immediately after the raid of Ruthven, 
Carey, marshal of the queen’s house, was sent 
into Scotland with Robert Bowes. Carey had 
an interview with James VI at Stirling on 
12 Sept. 1582, and soon afterwards, having a 
painful disease, returned to England, leaving 
Bowes in Scotland. 

On the death of Sir Edward Horsey, in 
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1582, Carey was appointed captain-general 
of the Isle of Wight. In 1584 he procured 
for the borough of Newport the privilege of 
returning members to parliament, his brother 
Edmund being one of those first chosen; and 
the bailiffs and burgesses granted to Carey 
full power during his life to nominate one of 
the members for their borough. In 1585-6 
two ships belonging to him captured a vessel 
which, as he alleged, belonged to Spain, but 
which was claimed by Stephen Damaskette, 
an inhabitant of St. Jean de Luz, on behalf of 
himself and other merchants of that place. 

In February 1586-7, the queen, having had 
information of a design to surprise the Isle 
of Wight, authorised Carey to take view and 
muster of the trained bands in certain hun- 
dreds of Hampshire for the defence of that 
island. Immediately afterwards he caused 
the castles and forts in the island to be put 
in a state of thorough repair. The site of 
Carey’ssconce is even yet pointedout. When 
England was threatened by the armada of 
Spain, Carey was remarkably vigilant in the 
Isle of Wight. The gentry of the island com- 
plained of his arbitrary conduct, and were 
much offended at his assuming the title of 
governor. He cited before the privy council 
one of the complainants, Sir George Dilling- 
ton, who in or about November 1588 was 
committed by them to the Fleet. 

Sir John Oglander in his ‘ Memoirs’ com- 
mends Carey for residing in the castle of 
Carisbrook and for his great hospitality there, 
and speaks of the time of his government as 
the period when the Isle of Wight was in 
its most flourishing state. He relates with 
much apparent satisfaction that ‘in Sir George 
Carey’s time an attorney coming to settle in 
the island was, by his command, with a 
pound of candles hangings at his breech 
lighted, with bells about his legs, hunted 
owte of the island.’ 

In 1589 he was sent on an embassy to Scot- 
land. The privy council, on 4 June 1592, 
empowered Carey and Richard Young to 
examine in Bridewell Owen Edmondes, an 
Irishman, charged with treasonable practices, 
who had obstinately refused to confess, The 
accounts of the.parish of Lambeth for that 
year make mention of a visit by the queen to 
Carey, whose name occurs in the commission 
for causes ecclesiastical within the diocese of 
Winchester, issued 7 June 1596 and 10 Oct. 
1597. 

He succeeded to the peerage as Lord Huns- 
don on the death of his father (23 July 1596). 
He likewise succeeded him as captain of the 
band of pensioners, being sworn of the privy 
council and invested with the order of the 
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In March 1596-7 he was appointed lord 
chamberlain of the household. His name is 
on the general commission for the suppres- 
sion of schism, issued on 24 Noy. 1599. He 
died on 9 Sept. 1603. He married Elizabeth 
[eee Carsy, Evizaseru Lavy], daughter ot 

ir John Spencer of Althorpe, knight, by 
whom he had an only daughter and heiress, 
Elizabeth [see under Cary, Lapy Exiza- 
BETH], who married Sir Thomas Berkeley, 
knight, son and heir of Henry, lord Berkeley. 

He was the authorof: 1. Instructions and 
orders by him as captain-general of the Isle 
of Wight for the good government of the 
island, for the training of soldiers and firing 
of beacons, and agreed to by the centioners 
of the said isle, 20 March 1583-4; Lans- 
downe MS. 40, art. 8. 2. Proofs that the 
prize taken by his two ships did not apper- 
tain to the merchants of St. Jean de Luz; 
manuscripts in the State Paper Office, and 
Lansdowne MS. 143, f. 406. 8. Orders for 
the better state and strengthening of the 
Isle of Wight, 1586; manuscript in the State 
Paper Office. 4. Answer to complaints made 
by the States, 4 July 1589; Lansdowne MS. 
145, f. 188. 5. Letters, principally on state 
affairs. 

In 1862 miniature portraits of this Lord 
Hunsdon and his wife were exhibited at the 
South Kensington Museum, together with his 
exquisite jewel known as the Hunsdon onyx. 


[Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), 954, 1140, 
1275; Birch’s Elizabeth, 11. 282; Calendars of 
English State Papers; Cat. of Special Exhibi- 
tion at South Kensington, 1862, pp. 188, 196, 
214, 680; Cooper’s Athens Cantab. iii, 6; Let- 
ters of Elizabeth and James VI, 1, 2; Ellis’s 
Letters, 2nd series, ili. 97,100; Gage’s Thingoe, 
104; Jardine on Torture, 29, 38, 82, 94; 
Lodge's Illustrations (1838), ii. 526, iii, 24; 
Lysons’s Environs, i.313 ; Murdin’s State Papers, 
768, 769; Nichols’s Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth, iii, 10, 19, 27, 449, 557; Rymer’s Feedera 
(1716), xvi. 291, 324, 386, 421, 446, 488; 
Sharp’s Northern Rebellion, 116, 121 ; Thomas’s 
Hist. Notes, 401, 450; Thorpe’s Cal. of Scottish 
State Papers, 425-7, 431, 432, 463, 5438, 557; 
Tytler’s Scotland (1864), iii. 315, iv. 50, 52; 
Worsley’s Isle of Wight, 96-107, 152, Append. 
No. xviii.; Wright’s Elizabeth, ii, 265.] T.C. 


CAREY, GEORGE JACKSON (1822- 
1872), major-general, was a son of Thomas 
Carey of Rozel, Guernsey, by his second 
wife, the daughter of Colonel George Jack- 
son, Mayo militia, and M.P. county Mayo. 
He was born on 5 Oct. 1822, and educated 
at Elizabeth College, Guernsey. In July 
1845 he obtained an ensigncy in the old Cape 
Mounted Riflemen, with which he served in 
the Kaflir wars of 1846-7 and 1850-2 (medal), 
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becoming lieutenant in April 1847, captain 
in October 1848, major in January 1853, and 
receiving brevet rank as lieutenant-colonel 
in May 1853 for service in the field. He 
became brevet-colonel in 1854, after less 
than nine years’ army service. He served 
as military secretary to his uncle, Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir James Jackson, command- 
ing the forces at the Cape during the frontier 
troublesof 1856-7. Afterwards he exchanged 
as major to the 2nd battalion 18th Royal 
Trish, and proceeded with that corps to New 
Zealand, where he served in the Maori war 
from August 1863 to August 1865 (medal), 
as colonel on the staff and brigadier-general, 
and commanded the expedition on the east 
coast to the Thames and to Tauranga. He 
also commanded at the siege and capture of 
the enemy’s stronghold at Orakau, which 
fell after three days’ continued operations. 
For this, one of the few successes of the 
war, Carey was made C.B. On 27 May 
1865 William Thompson, the great Maori 
chief and ‘ king-maker,’ surrendered to Carey, 
laying his ‘tacka’ at that officer’s feet in token 
of submission to Queen Victoria. Carey was 
appointed to command the troops in Aus- 
tralia in August 1865, and acted as governor 
and administrator of Victoria from 7 May to 
16 Aug. 1866. In December 1867 he was 
appointed to an infantry brigade at Alder- 
shot; in 1868 he became major-general; and 
in October 1871 was transferred to the com- 
mand of the northern district, with head- 
quarters at Manchester. Carey married in 
1861 the only daughter of W. Gordon Thomp- 
son of Olifton Gardens, Hyde Park, London, 
by whom he had four children. He died, 
during his tenure of the northern command, 
on 10 June 1872, at his residence, Whalley 
Range, Manchester, and was buried at Rozel. 


{Burke’s Landed Gentry, vol. i.; Colonial 
Office Lists; Army Lists.] H. M. C. 


CAREY, GEORGE SAVILLE (1743- 
1807), miscellaneous writer, a posthumous son 
of HenryCarey(d.1743)[q.v. ],was born ashort 
time after his father’s death, and was brought 
up to the trade of a printer (Biog. Dram. i.86). 
About 1763 he resolved to go upon the stage. 
Garrick, Mrs. Cibber, and others encouraged 
him in this course (Inoeulator, preface, p. vii). 
He played at Covent Garden, where William 
Powell did his best for him, but he failed to 
make his way and retired. He then wrote ‘The 
Inoculator,’ a comedy, in three acts, and ‘The 
Cottagers,’ an opera; these plays were not 
acted, but were published with some poems 
in 1766 by subscription. In1768Carey, under 
the pseudonym of Paul Tell-Truth, esq., 
published ‘Liberty chastized; or Patriotism 
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in Chains, a Tragi-comi-political Farce ; 
and wrote ‘The Nut-Brown Maid’ (pub- 
lished in his ‘ Analects,’ prt In 1769 he 
published ‘Shakespeare’s Jubilee, a Masque;’ 
in 1770 ‘The Old Women Weatherwise, an 
Interlude,’ presented at Drury Lane; ‘The 
Magic Girdle, a Burletta,’ acted at the 
Marylebone Gardens; ‘The Noble Pedlar,’ 
another burletta; and a collection of trifles 
called ‘ Analects in Verse and Prose, chiefly 
Dramatical, Satirical, and Pastoral.’ Carey 
arranged apparently about this time aseries of 
ublic entertainments at Covent Garden, the 
Fravanaviede, the Great Room in Panton Street, 
and other places, giving imitations of Foote, 
Weston, Ann Catley, and other popular actors 
and vocalists; and in 1776 he published a 
‘Lecture on Mimicry’ with a portrait, fol- 
lowed in 1777 by ‘A Rural Ramble, to which 
is annexed a Poetical Tagg, or Brighthelm- 
stone Guide’ (Monthly Review, lviii. 84). In 
1787 he published ‘Poetical Efforts’ (7b. 
Ixxviii. 244); and in 1792, ‘ Dupes of Fancy, 
or Every Man his Hobby, a Farce, in Two 
Acts,’ performed at Pilgrim’s benefit. Mean- 
while he continued his entertainments at 
Bath, Buxton, and elsewhere. By 1797 it 
was rumoured that his father was the actual 
author of ‘God save the King,’ and that he 
himself had received a pension of 200/. a year 
on that ground (his Balnea, pp. 109-23). 
Carey announced that he had not received a 
pension, though his father had written the 
song; and he applied fruitlessly for an inter- 
view with the king to urge his claims.; In 
1799 came out his ‘ Balnea, or History of all 
the Popular Watering-places of England,’ 
with another portrait, which reached a third 
edition in 1801. In 1800 he published ‘One 
Thousand Hight Hundred, or I wish you a 
Happy New Year,’ a collection of about sixty 
of his songs, some sung by Incledon. In 1801 
he published ‘The Myrtle and Vine, or Com- 
plete Vocal Library, containing several Thou- 
sands of .. . Songs... with an Essay on 
Singing and Song-writing’ (advertisement on 
cover of ‘Balnea,’ 3rd ed.) Inthe summer of 
1807 he was in London giving a series of en- 
tertainments, but he died suddenly of para- 
lysis, aged 64, and was buried at the cost of 
friends (Gent. Mag. vol. lxxvii. pt. ii. pp. 781- 
782), An edition of his‘Old Women Weather- 
wise,’ in the form of a penny or halfpenny 
chap-book, was printed at Hull, without a 
date, but believed to be as late as 1825. 
[Reed’s Biog. Dram. i. 84, 86, 87, ii. 180, 326, 
iii. 6, 98 ; Gent. Mag. vol. lxxvii. pt. ii. pp. 781-2, 
Index, vol. iii, Preface, Ixxiv; Monthly Review, 
xliv. 78, lv. 76, lviii. 84, lxxviii. 244; British 
Critic, xvi. 95, 554; Carey’s Balnea (ed. 1801), 
pp. 109-28, 174, and cover; Carey’s Analects, 
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vol. i. Preface, pp. iii-v; Carey’s Inoculator, 
Preface, pp. v-viil. | . 

CAREY, HENRY, first Lorp Hunspon 
(1524 ?-1596), governor of Berwick and 
chamberlain of Queen Elizabeth’s household, 
born about 1524, was only son of William 
Carey, esquire of the body to Henry VIII, by 
his wife Mary, sister of Anne Boleyn and 
laughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn[q.v.] Through 
his mother he was first cousin to Queen Eliza- 
beth. His father died of the sweating sick- 
ness in 1528, and his mother remarried Sir 
William Stafford, who died 19 July 1543. 

Carey first comes into notice as member of 
parliament for Buckingham at the end of 
1547; he was re-elected for the same con- 
stituency to the parliaments of April and 
November 1554, and of October 1555. In 
1549 Edward VI granted him the manors 
of Little Brickhill and Burton in Bucking- 
hamshire. He was knighted by his relative 
Queen Elizabeth soon after her accession, and 
wascreated Baron Hunsdonon 18 Jan. 1558- 
1559, receiving on 20 March following a grant 
of the honour of Hunsdon and manor of East- 
wick in Hertfordshire, together with other 
lands in Kent. Hunsdon was prominent in 
all the court tournaments and jousts of 1559 
and 1560. With Leicester he held the lists 
against all comers in a tournament at Green- 
wich 3 Nov. 1659. On 18 May 1561 he was 
installed a knight of the Garter and wassworn 
of the privy council about the same time. He 
also became captain of the gentlemen-pen- 
sioners. On 28 May 1564 he went to France 
to present the order of the Garter to the young 
French king Charles [X, and on 5 Aug., while 
in attendance on Elizabeth at Cambridge, he 
was created M.A. The queen lost no oppor- 
tunity of testifying to her affection for her 
cousin. When on what she imagined to be 
her deathbed in 1562, she specially commended 
Hunsdon to the care of the council. 

In August 1568 Hunsdon became warden 
of the east marches towards Scotland, and 
governor of Berwick. In September 1569 he 
went to Scotland to discuss the possibility of 
sending Mary Stuart back to her own coun- 
try while excluding her from the throne. 
Later in the same year the outbreak of the 
northern rebellion threw on him a heavy 
responsibility. He was entrusted with the 
duty of protecting not only Berwick but New- 
castle and the rest of Northumberland. He 
moved rapidly first to Doncaster (20 Nov.), 
thence to Hull (23 Nov.), and subsequently 
to York (24 Nov.), where he joined the Earl 
of Sussex, the commander-in-chief of the go- 
yernment forces. Hunsdon resisted an order 
(22Jan. 1569-70) of the government to reduce 
the garrisons on the Scotch frontiers, which 
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was issued while the rebellion in the more 
southerly counties was unsuppressed. On 
20 Feb. 1569-70, with an army of fifteen hun- 
dred men, he defeated, near Carlisle, a rebel 
army of twice the number of men under 
Leonard Dacres. He despatched a spirited ac- 
count of the engagement to Sir William Cecil 
on the same night, and received a letter of 
thanks from the queen, part of which, written 
in her own hand, was couched in the most af- 
fectionate terms. Hunsdon was a member of 
the commission appointed to try the rebel 
leaders of the counties of York, Durham, and 
Cumberland, early in 1570. In the following 
year the queen paid him many attentions. She 
visited him at Hunsdon House in September ; 
allowed him new and extensive privileges as 
lord of the manor of Sevenoaks, a portion of 
his property in Kent; and granted him further 
lands in Yorkshire and Derbyshire. 
Meanwhile, Scotch affairs occupied him in 
the north, and he was directed to grant all 
assistance in his power to James against the 
supporters of his dethroned mother. In May 
1572 he prayed Lord Burghley to procure his 
recall from Berwick, on the ground that his 
salary was unpaid, and that his private re- 
sources could not endure the constant calls 
which his office made on them. In the fol- 
lowing month the Scots handed over to him 
Thomas Percy, earl of Northumberland, who 
had escaped from England while charges of 
treason were pending against him. Hunsdon 
was directed to bring the earl to York and 
there to have him executed, but he declined 
to convey him beyond Alnwick, the boundary 
of his jurisdiction. He wrote to Burghley 
urging the lord treasurer to obtain the earl’s 
pardon, but he was compelled finally to sur- 
render the earl to Sir John Forster, who 
hanged him at York on 22 Aug. 1572. 
Hunsdon rigorously suppressed marauding 
on the borders, and according to popular re- 
port he took as much delight in hanging 
Scotch thieves as most men take in hawking 
or hunting. On 24 May 1580 he was ap- 
pointed a commissioner for the redress of 
grievances on the border; six months later he 
became captain-general of the forces on the 
border, and was at Newcastle in January 
1580-1. He wrote to Walsingham at the 
time that he declined to interfere further in 
Scotch affairs, since his advice was systema- 
tically neglected. He desired permission to 
visit the queen and to look after his private 
affairs. ; : 
Hunsdon, still on good terms with Eliza- 
beth, gave her every new year very valuable 
presents. He favoured her projected marriage 
with the Duc d’Anjou, and was present at 
the consultations respecting it held in Octo- 
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ber 1579. He escorted the duke to Ant- 
werp in February 1581-2. About June 1583 
Elizabeth showed her respect for him by 
making him lord chamberlain of her house- 
hold in succession to Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham. But his neglect of his office in the 
north and frequent absence from Berwick 
angered Elizabeth next year. His son Robert 
reported to his father that in a torrent of pas- 
sion she threatened ‘to set him by his feet’ 
and send another in his place. Hunsdon once 
again explained to Lord Burghley (8 June 
1584) that his salary was in arrear, that his 
soldiers and servants were in want of food and 
clothing, and that he had done his duty as well 
as man could under such disheartening con- 
ditions. This storm soon blew over, and on 
14 Aug. of thesame year Hunsdon received the 
Earl of Arran at Berwick, with a view to re- 
newing the old league between England and 
Scotland. A little later he resisted the order 
to put some exiled Scottish noblemen—who 
declined to recognise James VI’s authority— 
in possession of the island of Lindisfarne. 
Hunsdon argued that the disaffected noble- 
men would prove dangerous neighbours for 
England, and be likely to imperil Eliza- 
beth’s amicable relations with James VI. 
The Scottish king made similar representa- 
tions ; Walsingham finally acknowledged the 
justice of Hunsdon’s arguments, and per- 
mitted him to evade the order. Hunsdon 
attended the meeting of the Star-chamber 
on 23 June 1585, when the treasonsof Henry 
Percy, earl of Northumberland, who had shot 
himself in the Tower, were formally pub- 
lished. In October 1586 he was at Fother- 
ingay as one of the commissioners for the 
trial of Mary Queen of Scots. 

The execution of Queen Mary nearly pre- 
cipitated a breach with the king of Scotland, 
and in April 1589 Hunsdon was deputed to 
proceed to Scotland on the delicate mission of 
placing the relations between James and Eli- 
zabeth on a friendly footing, James talked 
freely to the English ambassador of the 
tempting offers made him by Spain if he 
would declare against the English alliance, 
but he readily consented to reject them in 
Elizabeth’s favour. Hunsdon was not, how- 
ever, well impressed by James or by James’s 
court. He wrote to Elizabeth from Berwick 
24 Oct. 1587 that the king was quite capable 
of deceiving her, and that the company about 
him were ‘maliciously bent against your 
highness.’ Full powers were given Hunsdon 
to maintain ‘ the good intelligence’ between 
the two realms, and in December 1587 James 
sent Sir John Carmichael to Berwick to renew 
proffers of friendship. Elizabeth rewarded 
Hunsdon’s successful diplomacy with the 
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oflice of lord warden-general of the marches 
of England towards Scotland, and keeper of 
Tinsdale (81 Aug. 1589). A grant of a part 
of the temporalities of the see of Durham 
followed, and a rumour was abroad that 
Hunsdon was about to be created count pala- 
tine. 

The need of preparing to resist the Spanish 
Armada brought Hunsdon to the south, and 
a force of 86,000, formed to act as the queen’s 
body-guard, was placed under his command 
at Tilbury Fort. In 1590 he, with Lord 
Burghley and Lord Howard of Effingham, 
was appointed commissioner for executing 
the office of earl marshal, and in 1591, with 
Lord Howard of Effingham and Lord Buck- 
hurst, negotiated an alliance with France. 
Many other duties were placed upon him 
during the last years of his life. He was 
commissioner for the trials of William Parry, 
D.D., 20 Feb. 1584-5; of Philip, earl of 
Arundel, 14 April 1589 ; of Sir John Perrot 
(for treasonable correspondence with Spain), 
20 March 1591-2; and of Patrick O’Cullen 
(for the like offence), 21 Feb. 1593-4. He 
also held the office of chief justice of the 
forests south of the Trent, and master of the 
game of Hyde Park; he was elected recorder 
of Cambridge 25 April 1590, high steward 
of Ipswich 11 Sept. following, and high 
steward of Doncaster in October. 

Hunsdon died on 23 July 1596 at Somerset 
House, the use of which the queen had 
granted him. Fuller reports the story that 
his death was caused by disappointment at 
not being created earl of Wiltshire, the title 
borne by his maternal grandfather, Sir Tho- 
mas Boleyn [q.v.]. Itissaid that the queen 
visited him during his last illness and pre- 
sented him with the patent of the new title 
and the robes of an earl, but that Hunsdon 
declined both on the ground that honours of 
which the queen deemed him unworthy in 
his lifetime were not worthy of his acceptance 
on his deathbed. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey on 12 Aug. at the queen’s ex- 
pense. His wife and heir erected above his 
tomb an elaborate monument to his memory. 

Although Hunsdon’s achievementsare few, 
and his office in the north did not allow him 
to reside regularly at court, he contrived to 
be present at most of the state ceremonies of 
the time, and his position as chamberlain and 
his intimacy with the queen gave him much 
influence when in peer ce on his sovereign, 
Straightforward and rough in speech and con- 
duct, he held himself aloof from the factions 
which divided the noblemen and statesmen of 
the day; professional courtiers feared him, 
but soldiers respected and loved him. He 
lacked most of the literary culture of his class, 
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but according to Gerard he took a deep inte- 
rest in botany. The British Museum pos- 
sesses a copy of ‘ Froissart’ (Paris, 1513), 
which contains a few manuscript notes in 
Carey’s handwriting together with entries of 
the dates of most of his children’s births. 
Hunsdon married Anne, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Morgan, knight, of Arkestone, Here- 
fordshire, by whom he had seven sons and 
three daughters. His eldest son, George[q.v.], 
became second Lord Hunsdon. His second 
son, John [q.v.], became third lord. Of his 
younger sons, twonamed Thomas, and a fifth, 
William, died young. Edmund, the sixth 
son, was knighted by Leicester in the Nether- 
lands in 1587. The youngest son, Robert 
(a. v.], was created earl of Monmouth. Huns- 
on’s eldest daughter, Catherine, married 
Charles Howard, earl of Nottingham; the 
second daughter became the wife of Thomas, 
lord Scrope, and the third of Sir Edward Hoby. 
A miniature portrait of Hunsdon by Nicho- 
las Hilliard was sold at the Strawberry Hill 
sale to the Duke of Buckingham. At Knole 
House, Sevenoaks, is a painting of a proces- 
sion of the queen and her court going (1580) 
to Hunsdon House. “Lord Hunsdon and his 
wife are prominent figures in the picture, 
which was engraved by Vertue in 1742, 
Many of Hunsdon’s official letters and 
papers are at the Public Record Office, the 
British Museum, and Hatfield. 


[Cooper’s Athene Cantab. ii. 213-19; Cal. 
State Papers, temp. Eliz.; Froude’s Hist. of Eng- 
land ; Naunton’sFragmenta Regalia ; Lloyd’sWor- 
thies; Fuller’s Worthies; Birch’s Memoirs of 
Elizabeth; Nicolas’s Life of Christopher Hatton; 
Burko’s Extinct Peerage; Biog. Brit.; Granger’s 
Biog. Hist. i. 180, 194, 285.] Ss. L 


CAREY, HENRY, second Ear or Mon- 
moutH (1596-1661), translator, eldest son of 
Robert Carey, first earl [q. v.], by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Hugh Trevannion of Trigg 
Minor, Cornwall, and widow of Sir Henry 
Widdrington of Swynburne Magna, North- 
umberland (?), was bornat Denham, Bucling- 
hamshire, in January 1595-6. He appears to 
have spent his childhood at the various places 
of residence which his father occupied from 
time to time on the borders [see CaRny, Ro- 
BERT, first EARL or Monmovrs ], but after the 
death of Queen Elizabeth he lived in the at- 
mosphere of the court. He entered as a fellow 
commoner at Exeter College, Oxford, during 
Lent term 1611, and took the B.A. degree in 
February 1613. Hespent thenext three years 
in travelling on the continent and in acquiring 
that knowledge of foreign languages for which 
he became afterwards so distinguished. Re- 
turning to England during the autumn of 1616 
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he showed no inclination for the life of a cour- 
tier, and his parents busied themselves during 
the next year or two in making for their son 
some advantageous alliance. After feebly 
objecting to more than one of the proposals, 
he was at last married in 1620 to Martha, 
eldest daughter of Sir Lionel Cranfield, who 
eventually became earl of Middlesex and lord 
treasurer of England. He was five times 
elected a member of the House of Commons 
between 1620 and 1628. He was M.P. for 
Camelford in 1620, for Beverley in 1624, for 
Tregony in 1625, for St. Mawes in 1626, 
and for Grampound in 1628, From this 
time he seems to have lived in retirement 
among his books inthe country. His father’s 
death in 1639 and his consequent succession to 
the earldom made little change in his habits. 
Only once does he appear to have come for- 
ward to take part in the conflicts of the tur- 
bulent times, when he spoke in the House of 
Lords in June 1641 on the bill for depriv- 
ing the bishops of their seats in parliament. 
When Charles I issued the famous declara- 
tion and profession in June 1642, Mon- 
mouth’s name appears among the signatures, 
but from this time he retired from all politi- 
cal life, and henceforth till his death he was 
busily engaged in translating various works 
from the Italian and French, and letting the 
world go by him as if he had no mterest in 
its concerns. The truth is that he had in- 
herited none of the immense physical vigour 
and energy of his father and grandfather, and 
if he had any ambition there is no evidence 
to show that his abilities were at all more 
than respectable. Walpole’sjudgment upon 
him is probably correct: ‘Though there are 
several large volumes translated by him, we 
have scarce anything of his own composition, 
and are as little acquainted with his character 
as with his genius.’ His earliest published 
work was ‘Romulus and Tarquin, or de Prin- 
cipe et Tyranno,’ translated from the Italian 
of the Marquis Valezzi (12mo, 1637). His 
latest was the ‘ History of Venice,’ by Paul 
Paruta, folio, 1658. He was engaged in 
translating Giraldo Piorato’s ‘ History of 
France’ at the time of his death, which oc- 
curred at Rickmansworth in Hertfordshire, 
13 June 1661. 

He had a family of ten children, two sons 
and eight daughters. Of the sons, Lionel, 
the elder, was slain at the battle of Mar- 
ston Moor in 1644, and was unmarried; the 
younger, Henry, fell a victim to the small- 
pox in 1649, leaving one son behind him, who 
died in May 1658, and who was the last heir 
tothe earldom. His lordship’s only brother, 
Thomas, had died without maleissue, 9 April 
1634, 
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[Memoirs of Robert Carey, Earl of Mon- 
mouth, written by himself; Banks’s Dormant 
and Extinct Baronage, 4to, 1809, iii. 519 seq. ; 
Birch’s Court and Times of James I, ii. 149, 
156, &c.; Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors ; 
Wood’s Athenee Oxon. (Bliss), (the last two 
works contain long lists of his lordship’s printed 
works); Colonel Chester’s Westminster Abbey 
Registers. ] A. J. 


CAREY, HENRY (d. 1743), poet and 
musician, is said to have been an illegitimate 
son of George Savile, the famous marquis of 
Halifax, who died in 1695. Carey, in the 
preface to his first volume of poems, in 1713, 
speaks of himself as still very young. His 
mother probably was a schoolmistress, as a 
‘Pastoral Eclogue’ in that volume is described 
as ‘ performed at Mrs. Carey’s school by seve- 
ral of her scholars.’ He afterwards taught 
music in boarding schools. Pope told Spence 
that Carey was one of Addison’s ‘ little se- 
nate’ about this period. Carey himself says 
that ‘the divine Addison’ had been pleased 
more than once to praise his best known 
poem, ‘Sally in our Alley’ (Poems, 1729). 
Carey tells us in the same place that the 
poem owed its origin to his having ‘dodged’ 
a ’prentice treating his mistress to various 
London amusements. Carey became known 
as the author of many vivacious poems which 
were handed about in manuscript. He com- 
plains (Stage Tyrants) that ‘Sally in our 
Alley’and ‘ Namby-Pamby,’ composed in ridi- 
cule of Ambrose Philips, were thought too 
good to be his, and says that Pope vindicated 
his claim to the latter. He was also theauthor 
of successful farces and of the songs in the 
‘Provoked Husband’ and elsewhere. He 
occasionally composed the music himself. 
He describes himself as a disciple of Gemi- 
niani and Roseingrave, and says that he 
owed his first knowledge to the friendly in- 
structions of O. W. Linnert. Miss Rafter, 
afterwards Mrs. Clive (q. v.], first appeared 
at his benefit in 1730, when she sang a can- 
tata by him, and when, according to a con- 
temporary account, a procession of musicians, 
with all the instruments invented since 
Tubal Cain, marched from the Haymarket, 
and were joined by authors and printers’ 
devils at ‘'emple Bar, and by painters at 
Covent Garden, whence the whole body 
marched to Drury Lane. He produced other 
very successful burlesques, ridiculing the 
Italian opera, birthday odes burlesquing 
Cibber, and other occasional pieces. He was 
a lively companion, and often, it seems, in 
difficulties. It is said that he received a 
penne from the Savile family until his 

eath. He died suddenly, Hawkins says 


by his own hand, on 4 Oct. 1748, Contem- | 
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porary records only say that he rose in 
good health and ‘was soon after found dead. 
A benefit performance for his widow and four 
small children was given at Drury Lane on 
17 Nov. 1748. : 

Mr. Cummings states (Notes and Queries, 
5th series, ix. 160) that he possesses over two 
hundred works published by Carey. The fol- 
lowing is a list of his chief publications: 
1. ‘Poems on several Occasions,’ 17138. 2. Same 
title, 1720. 8. Same, called ‘third edition, 
much enlarged,’ 1729. Each of these differs 
greatly from its predecessors. The third 
edition includes ‘Namby-Pamby’ and ‘Sally 
in our Alley,’ the last published separately 
about 1715. 4. ‘The Cantrivaahess 1715; 
acted at Drury Lane, 9 Aug. 1715. 5. ‘ Hang- 
ing and Marriage,’ a farce, 1722 (Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, 15 March 1722). 6. ‘ Poems oc- 
casioned by Gulliver’s Travels, 1727, 7. Six 
cantatas, 1732. 8. ‘Teraminta,’ an opera, 
music by J. C. Smith, 1732 (Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, 20 Oct. 1732). 9. ‘Amelia,’ an opera, 
music by J. F. Lampe, 1732. 10. Songs in 
‘Cephalus and Procris, Drury Lane, 1733. 
11. ‘ Chrononhotonthologos,’ ‘the most tra- 
gical tragedy ever yet tragedised;’ a very 
amusing burlesque, phrases of which are still 
familiar, first performed at the Haymarket 
22 Feb. 1734. Fielding’s ‘Tom Thumb,’ pro- 
duced in 1780, is in some degree its model. 
12. ‘The Wonder; or, an Honest Yorkshire- 
man,’ a ballad opera, 1735, performed for 
one night (11 July 1735) at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and afterwards for many nights at 
the Haymarket and Goodman’s Fields. Pub- 
lished in two editions in 1736. 18. ‘Stage 
Tyrants,’ an epistle to Lord Chesterfield, 
occasioned by the rejection of the ‘Honest 
Yorkshireman’ at Drury Lane, 1735. 14. ‘The 
Dragon of Wantley, a burlesque opera, 
music by J. F. Lampe. This was first pro- 
duced 26 Oct. 1737, suspended fora time by 
the death of Queen Caroline on 29 Nov., and 
had a run of sixty-seven nights. 15. ‘ Mar- 
gery; or, a Worse Plague than the Dragon,’ 
by the same authors, produced 9 Dec. 1738, 
a sequel and failure. 16. ‘Nancy; or, the 
Parting Lovers,’ 1739, an interlude, with 
music by the author. Revived in 1755 as 
‘The Pressgang,’ and afterwards as ‘True 
Blue” 17, ‘A Musical Century ; or,a Hun- 
dred English Ballads,’ as a collection of 
separately printed pieces, 1737; new edit. 
1740; third, 1748, 18. ‘Dramatic Works’ 
(published by subscription), 1748, includes 
‘Teraminta,’ ‘Amelia, ‘Chrononhotontho- 
logos,’ ‘The Honest Yorkshireman,’ ‘The 
Dragon,’ ‘The Dragoness’ (Margery), and 
‘Nancy.’ 

Carey has been credited with the author- 
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ship of ‘God save the Queen. The first 
known publication of this was in the ‘ Har- 
monia Anglicana,’ 1742, where it is anony- 
mous. Carey did not include it in his ‘ Cen- 
tury.’ It first became popular after his 
death, during the rebellion of 1745. -The 
actor Victor describes the performance ina 
contemporary letter to Garrick ( Victor's Let- 
ters, 1776, i. 118), and says that it was an 
old anthem sung in the chapel of James II 
when William ITI was expected. Arne ar- 
ranged it for Drury Lane, and Burney for 
Covent Garden. Burney told Isaac D’Israeli 
that the authorship was unknown, and gives 
the same account of its origin as Victor( Gent. 
Mag. for 1814, pt. ii, p. 100). Fifty years 
later, Carey’sson, George Saville Carey [q. vb 
claimed it for his father in order to justify 
a request for a pension. His only authority 
was J. C. Smith, who told Dr. Harington 
of Bath, on 13 June 1795, that Henry Carey 
had brought it to him in order to correct the 
bass. Smith was the friend of Handel, 
and had [see above] been a collaborator 
with Carey (G. S. Canny, Balnea (1801), 
111-15, and Gent. Mag. for 1795, p. 544). 
A My. Townshend is said to have told John 
Ashley of Bath, who told W. L. Bowles in 
1828, that he had heard Carey sing the an- 
them at a tavern on occasion of Vernon’s 
capture of Portobello in 1740 (see also Gent. 
Mag. for 1796, pt. ii. 1075). Some internal 
evidence in favour of Carey is suggested in 
Bowles’s ‘ Life of Ken,’ but the improbability 
that Carey should have left the authorship 
unclaimed, that his family should not have 
claimed it when it became so popular, and 
that Arne (to whom he must have been 
well known) and Burney should have been 
unable to discover the authorship at the time, 
seems to overbalance the small probability of 
the much later statements, which, moreover, 
if accepted, do not establish Carey’s author- 
ship. A full discussion of the authorship will 
be found in W. Chappell’s ‘ Collection of Na- 
tional Airs,’ pp. 83, 93; W.Chappell’s ‘ Popu- 
lar Music of the Olden Time, ii. 691; and in 
a series of articles by W. H. Cummings in the 
‘ Musical Times ’from March to August 1878. 

Carey had a genuine vein of playful fancy, 
which makes his burlesques still amusing, 
though the admirable ‘Sally in our Alley’ 1s 
his best known performance. A portrait by 
Worsdale was engraved by Faber (1729), 
He was great-grandfather, by his son G. S. 
Carey, of Edmund Kean. 

[Rees’s Cyclopedia (art. ‘Carey,’ by Burney) ; 
Hawkins’s Hist. of Music (1853), 827 (with por- 
trait by Worsdale); Gent. Mag. for 1796, pt. il. 
644, 907, 991; 1836, pt. i. 594, pt. ii. 141, 369; 
Notes and Queries, Ist series, vii. 95, xii, 193; 
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2nd series, ii, 413, vii. 64, ix. 126; 5th series, 
1x. 160, 180; Genest’s History of the Stage, ii. 
558, 559, iii. 81, 355, 468, 471, 482, 547, 585, 
x. 258; Biog. Dramatica ; Clark’s Words of Pieces 
- . at the Glee Club (1814); Cox’s Anecdotes 
of J. C. Smith; Bowles’s Life of Ken, ii. 283; 
Grove’s Dict. of Music (arts. ‘Carey’ and ‘ God 
save the King’).] L. S. 


CAREY, JAMES (1845-1883), Fenian 
and informer, was son of Francis Carey, a 
bricklayer, who came from Celbridge, in 
Kildare, to Dublin, where his son was born 
in James Street in 1845. He also was a 
bricklayer, and for eighteen years continued 
in the employment of Mr. Michael Meade, 
builder, Dublin. He then commenced busi- 
ness on his own account as a builder at 
Denzille Street, Dublin. In this venture 
he was successful; he became the leading 
spokesman of his trade and obtained several 
large building contracts. During all this 
period Carey was engaged in a national- 
ist conspiracy, but to outward appearance 
he was one of the rising men of Dublin. 
It is curious to learn that at the moment 
when Carey was a leading spirit in the con- 
spiracy for the emancipation of Ireland he 
was making money by subletting a large 
number of tenement houses, which he rented 
from his former employer and relet to the 
poor. Every one believed in his piety and 
public spirit; there was hardly a society 
of the popular or religious kind of which he 
did not become a member, and at one time 
he was spoken of as a possible lord mayor. 
In 1882 he was elected a town councillor of 
Dublin, not on political grounds, but, as he 
himself said, ‘solely for the good of the work- 
ing men of the city.’ About 1861 he had 
joined the Fenian conspiracy, and soon after 
became treasurer of the ‘ Irish republican 
brotherhood.’ This band held court-martials 
and passed sentences, but up to 1879 in- 
formers only were attacked. In 1881 the 
conspirators, one of whose sections as- 
sumed the title of the Invincibles, estab- 
lished their headquarters in Dublin, and 
Carey took an oath as one of the leaders, 
The object of the Invincibles was ‘to remove 
all tyrants from the country,’ and several at- 
tempts, but without success, were made to as- 
| sassinate Harl Cowper and Mr. W.E. Forster. 
‘No. 1,’ thesecret head of the association, then 

ave orders to kill Mr. Thomas Henry Burke 
q.v.], the under-secretary to the lord-lieu- 
tenant, and on 6 May 1882 nine of the conspi- 
rators proceeded to the Phoenix Park, where 
Carey, whilesitting ona jaunting-car, pointed 
out Mr. Burke to the others, who at once 
attacked and killed him with knives, and at 
' the same time also despatched Lord Frederick 
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Cavendish [q. v.], the newly appointed chief 
secretary, who happened to be walking with 
Mr. Burke. Fora long time no clue could 
be found to the perpetrators of the act; but 
on 13 Jan. 1883 Carey was arrested in his 
own house, and, with sixteen other persons, 
charged with a conspiracy to murder public 
officials. When arrested he was erecting a 
mortuary chapel in the South Dublin Union, 


and the work was then carried on by his | 
brother, Peter Carey. On 13 Feb. Carey turned | 


queen’s evidence, betrayed the complete de- 
tails of the Fenian organisation and of the 
murders in the Phoenix Park, and by his evi- 
dence was the means of causing the public ex- 
ecution of five of his late associates. His life 
being in great danger, he was secretly, with 
his wife and family, put on board the Kin- 
fauns Castle, bound for the Cape, and sailed 
on 6 July under the name of Power. The 
Invincibles, however, discovered the secret, 
and sent on board the same ship a person 
called Patrick O'Donnell, a bricklayer. He 
followed his victim on board the Melrose in 
the voyage from Cape Town to Natal, and 
when the vessel was twelve miles off Cape 
Vaccas, on 29 July 1883, shot Carey dead. 
O'Donnell was brought to England and tried 
for an ordinary murder, without any reference 
to his Fenian connection, and being found 
guilty was executed at Newgate on 17 Dec., 
without making any statement as to his as- 
sociates in the planning of the murder. Carey 
married in 1865 Margaret M‘Kenny, who 
with several children survived him. 


{Pall Mall Gazette, 31 July 1883, pp. 10-12; 
Times, 1 and 3 Dec. 1888; Annual Register, 
1883, pp. 192-8; Graphic, xxvii. 200, 273, with 
portraits, and xxviii. 112, with portrait (1883); 
Illustrated London News, Ixxxii. 193, with por- 
trait (1883).] G, C. B. 


CAREY, JOHN, third Lorp Hunspon (d. 
1617), second son of Henry, first lord Huns- 
don [q. v.], was deputy warden of the eastern 
marches under his father, and M.P. for Buck- 
ingham 1584, 1588-9, and 1592. As marshal 
ot Berwick he proclaimed James I king of 
England, when his brother Sir Robert Carey 
[q. v.| rode north with news of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s death. He was esteemed byJamesI,and 
appears to have conducted some diplomatic 
business between the king and Queen Eliza- 
beth with rare sagacity and tact. His brother 
Sir Robert mentions him once or twice in his 
autobiographical memoirs, and always with 
respect, though he had little to thank him for 
in the bargain the brothers made for the pos- 
session of NorhamCastle. On the death of his 
brother George, second lord Hunsdon [q. v.], 
without male issue, he succeeded to the title 
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in September 1603 (7d. p. 263). His name 
appears occasionally in the court pageants of 
James I’sreign. He married Mary, daughter 
of Leonard Hyde of Throcking, Hertfordshire, 
and, dying in April 1617, left behind two sons, 
Henry and Charles, of whom the elder, Henry, 
succeeded to the title, and became subse- 
quently Viscount Rochfort and Earl of Dover. 
{Memoirs of Sir Robert Carey; Nichols’s 
Progresses of King James I; Banks’s Dormant 
and Extinct Baronage ; Calendar of State Papers, 
Scotland, 1509-1603.] Ban 


CAREY, JOHN, LL.D. (1756-1826), 
classical scholar, brother of Mathew Carey, 
author of the ‘ Vindicizw Hibernice,’ [q. a 
and of William Paulet Carey [q. v.], was born 
inIrelandin 1756. At the age of twelve he was 
sent to finish his education in a French uni- 
versity. He spent some time in the United 
States about1789, and afterwards passed many 
years in London as a teacher of the classics, 
French, and shorthand. He died at Prospect 
Place, Lambeth, 8 Dec. 1826, from calculus, 
the last years of his life having been em- 
bittered by distressing complaints. 

Carey was editor of the early numbers 
of the ‘School Magazine,’ published by 
Phillips, and a frequent contributor to the 
‘Monthly’ and ‘Gentleman’s’ magazines. 
In the former journal in 1803 he made a 
suggestion for enabling persons on shore to 
give assistance to distressed vessels by means 
of shooting a wooden ball from a mortar, an 
idea subsequently conceived and carried out 
independently by Captain G. M. Manby, for 
which invention Manby was rewarded by 
government. Carey brought out a newedition 
of Dryden’s ‘ Virgil,’ 1803, 8 vols. 8vo, and 
again in 1819; two editions of Ainsworth’s 
‘Latin Dictionary’ in 4to, and five of the 
abridgment of the same; the ‘Gradus ad 
Parnassum’ in 1824; the Latin ‘Common 
Prayer’ in Bagster’s polyglot edition; ‘Ru- 
perti Commentarius in Livium,’ and a revi- 
sion of Schleusner’s ‘New Testament Lexi- 
con’ (1826). He likewise edited more than 
fifty volumes of the ‘Regent Latin Classics’ 
published by Baldwin. He was the com- 
piler of the valuable ‘ General Index to the 
Monthly Review from 1790 to 1816’ (2 vols. 
1818), and translated Bitaubé’s ‘ Batavians,’ 
Madame de Staél’s ‘Young Emigrants,’ 
Lehmen’s ‘Letters on Switzerland,’ and 
others. In 1810 he published a story for 
children called ‘ Learning better than House 
and Land,’ which went through several edi- 
tions. His school-books were popular in 
their day and generally praised for accuracy 
and scholarly qualities. Among them are: 
1, ‘Latin Prosody made Easy,’ 1800; new 
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edition 1812. 2. ‘Practical English Prosody 
and Versification,” 1809. 3. ‘ Alphabetic 
Key to the Propria que maribus,’ 1812. 
4. ‘Introduction to English Composition and 
Hlocution,’ 1817. 6. ‘Clavis Metrico-Vir- 
giliana, 1818. 6, ‘Eton Latin Prosody 
ulustrated, 1818. 7. ‘Greek Terminations,’ 
1821. 8. ‘Latin Terminations,’ 1821. He 
published also a small volume of poems, 
with a portrait prefixed. 

[Rose’s Biog. Dict.; Biog. Dict. of Living Au- 
thors (1816), p. 54; Webb’s Compendium of Irish 
Biography (1878), p. 73; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; 
London Catal. of Books from 1814-46; Boase 
and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornubiensis, i. 58; private 
information. ] C. W. 8. 


CAREY, MATHEW _ (1760-1889), 
bookseller, was born at Dublin 28 Jan. 1760, 
the son of a prosperous baker. He was a 
dull boy, but became a voracious reader of 
novels and romances. At about fifteen years 
of age he was apprenticed to a bookseller; at 
seventeen he produced his first essay, pub- 
lished in the ‘ Hibernian Journal,’ on duel- 
ling. In 1779 he wrote a pamphlet urging 
the repeal of the penal code against catholics. 
A prosecution was threatened, and Carey 
was put on board the Holyhead packet with 
a little money and a letter of introduction to 
Franklin. Carey remained with Dr. Franklin 
in Paris for some months, and subsequently 
for a short period with the younger Didot. 
He returned to Dublin, and conducted for 
some time the ‘Freeman’s Journal.’ In 1783 
his father gave him the means of establishing 
a paper of his own,‘ The Volunteer’s Journal,’ 
which soon acquired a very decided influence 
on public opinion, suiting the heated temper 
of the time. At length (April 1784) pro- 
ceedings were taken against the proprietor, 
who was thrown into prison. He was also 
charged with a libel on the Irish chancellor 
of the exchequer, John Foster. On being 
released from prison at the end of the parlia- 
mentary session, with an ex-officio informa- 
tion still hanging over his head, he disposed 
of his newspaper, and sailed for Philadelphia. 

From a fellow-passenger who had letters of 
introduction to Lafayette, the latter learned 
that ‘Carey the persecuted printer’ had arrived 
by the same boat. Lafayette now provided 
him with sufficient means to enable him to 
start in business. Forty years later, when La- 
fayette visited America, Carey repaid the 400 
dollars. Carey immediately issued proposals 
for establishing the ‘Pennsylvania Herald,’ 
The first number was issued on 25 Jan. 1785, 
In August he undertook reporting the de- 
bates in the House of Assembly. This was 
so well done, that it gave an advantage for 
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aS 
his paper over all competitors. Carey fought 


his only duel with another journalist, and a 
wound laid him up for more than a year. 
In October 1786 he began, in partnership with 
others, the ‘Columbia Magazine.’ He soon 
withdrew, and in January 1787 issued the 
first number of the ‘American Museum,’ 
which became very popular, but did not pay, 
and was discontinued at the end of 1792, 
About this time Carey married Miss Flahavan. 
He now started a bookselling and printing 
business. In 1793 he sat on the committee 
of health appointed in consequence of an out- 
break of yellow fever. About the same time 
he started an association called the Hibernian 
Society for the Relief of Emigrants from 
Ireland, of which he was secretary for many 
years. In 1796 he helped to form a Sunday 
school society, which he alleges to be the 
first started in America, About this time 
William Cobbett was actively employed in 
Philadelphia. He had a paper war with 
Carey, of which specimens will be found in 
Peter Porcupine’s works; in ‘A Plumb- 
Pudding for the Humane, Chaste, Valiant, 
Enlightened Peter Porcupine, by his obliged 
friend, Mathew Carey;’ and in ‘The Porcu- 
piniad, a Hudibrastic Poem,’ in which Carey 
has versified some of Cobbett’s paragraphs 
with very little verbal alteration. In 1798 
Carey repudiated the charge of being a 
‘United Irishman.’ 

Carey published American editions of 
Guthrie’s ‘Geography’ and Goldsmith’s ‘Ani- 
mated Nature,’ and in 1801 a quarto Bible. 
From 1802 to 1805 Carey was a director of 
the Bank of Pennsylvania. Among his other 
enterprises was the attempt to establish an 
annual book fair on the plan of that at Leip- 
zig, to be held alternately at New York and 
Philadelphia. It was discontinued after a 
few years’ trial. Carey’s position now en- 
abled him to intluence many public ques- 
tions. In 1814 he published ‘The Olive 
Branch, or Faults on both sides, Federal and 
Democratic, &c.’ Ten editions were struck 
off in little more than three years. Carey 
had always the wrongs of Ireland on his 
mind, On reading Godwin’s ‘ Mandeville,’ 
in which the alleged atrocities of 1641 are 
largely illustrated, he at once sat down to 
prepare a work vindicating the Irish from 
such charges. After much labour and ex- 
pense he published in 1819 ‘ Vindicies Hiber- 
nice, or Ireland vindicated. An attempt to 
develop and expose afew of the multifarious 
errors and falsehoods respecting Ireland in the 
histories of May, Temple, Whitelock, Borlase, 
Rushworth, Clarendon, Cox, Carte, Leland, 
Warner, [Catherine] Macaulay, Hume, and 
others,’ No sooner was this labour off his 
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hands than Carey began to appear asa politi- 
cal economist. He advocated protection for 
American native industry, and produced 
many tracts in support of his theories. He 
associated with some other Philadelphia 
citizens in the formation of a society for the 
promotion of national industry, which helped 
to circulate his pamphlets gratuitously. 
Carey retired from business in 1824. 
During the latter portion of his life he con- 
tinued to take active part in works of public 
charity and utility, in promoting education, 
and the construction of roads, canals, and 
other public works. In 1832 he made the 
liberal offer of endowing a chair of political 
economy in the university of Maryland, 
which was, however, not accepted. His 
death occurred in September 1839. Besides 
the above-mentioned, Carey published a se- 
lection of pieces in prose and verse, which had 
already appeared in the ‘Columbia Magazine ;’ 
‘A Short Account of the Malignant Fever 
lately prevalent in Philadelphia’ (1793) ; ‘Is- 
sayson Political Economy’ (1822) ; ‘Thoughts 
on Penitentiaries and Prison Discipline’ 
(1881) ; ‘Letters on the Colonization Society’ 
(which reached a twelfth edition in 18388); 
‘Female Wages and Female Oppression’ 
(1835) ; and a host of tracts and other ephe- 
meral writings, the mere titles of which 
occupy four closely printed pages in Sabin’s 
‘Dictionary of Books relating to America’ 
(iii. 8338-42). He was father of Henry C. 
Carey, well known as an American economist. 


[New England Magazine, v. 405, 489, vi. 60, 
93, 227, 306, 400, vil. 61, 145, 239, 320, 401, 
481 (autobiographical); Hunt’s Merchant’s 
Magazine, 1839, f. 429; Duyckinck’s Cyclo. of 
Amer. Literature, i. f. 667; American Alma- 
nack, 1841, f. 275; Niles’s Register, xx. 345, 
xxxiv. 337; Porcupine’s Works, iv. 53, x. 59, 60; 
Janson’s The Stranger in America (1807), 418, 
419; William Cobbett, a biography (1878); One 
Hundred Years of Publishing, 1785-1885. ] 


E. 8. 
CAREY, PATRICK (f. 1651). [See 
Cary. ] 


CAREY, ROBERT, first Earn or Mon- 
MouTH (1560?-1639), seventh and youngest 
son of Henry Carey, first lord Hunsdon[q. v.], 
was born about 1560, forhe states that he was 
‘upon sixty-three years of age’ when he fol- 
lowed Prince Charles to Spain in 1623 (Me- 
motrs, p. 157). At the age of seventeen he ac- 
companied Sir Thomas Layton in his embassy 
tothe Netherlands, and four years later formed 
part of the suite sent by Elizabeth to attend 
the Duke of Alencon when he undertook the 
government of the Low Countries. In 1586, 
and again in the parliaments of 1588 and 1593, 
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he represented Morpeth, being also returned 
for that constituency in 1592, but preferring 
then to sit for Callington which had also re- 
turned him. In 1587 he stole away from court 
with the Earl of Cumberland to take part in 
the attempts to relieve Sluys. In 1588 he 
served against the Spanish armada. Park 
states that Carey’s portrait was among the En- 
glish commanders in the tapestry of the House 
of Lords. In Essex’s expedition to Normandy 
in 1591 Cary commanded first a troop and 
then a regiment, and took part in the siege of 
Rouen. But it was rather as a courtier thana 
soldier that he distinguished himself,although 
Lloyd speaks of his‘uncourtly temper,’ and as- 
serts that his share of the family candour pre- 
vented his success (State Worthies, BP 794), 
‘TI lived in court,’ says Carey, ‘had small 
means of my friends, and yet God so blessed 
me that I was ever able to keep company 
with the best. In all triumphs I was one; 
either at tilt, tourney, or barriers, in masque 
or balls; I kept men and horses far above 
my rank, and so continued a long time.’ In 
short, as his cousin, the Earl of Suffolk, after- 
wards told James I, ‘there was none in the 
ueen’s court that lived in a better fashion 
than he did’ (Memoirs, p. 145). What most 
distinguished him, however, was that ‘he 
exceeded in making choice of what he wore 
to be handsome and comely.’ These charac- 
teristics recommended him to the notice and 
favour of James I when he attended Wal- 
singham into Scotland (1683). ‘It pleased 
the king at that time to take such a liking 
of me, as he wrote earnestly to the queen 
at our return to give me leave to come back 
to him again, to attend him at his court, 
assuring her majesty I should not repent 
my attendance’ (ib. p- »). For this reason 
Carey was chosen to explain to James Eliza- 
beth’s innocence of Mary’s execution, but he 
was not allowed even to cross the border. 
On two subsequent occasions, however, in’ 
1588 and 1593, he proved a more successful 
negotiator. Essex found Carey’s skilful in- 
tercession effective with Elizabeth when all 
his friends in court and all her council could 
not move her from her resolution to recall 
him from Normandy (1591). For this ser- 
vice he knighted Carey, and told him that 
‘when he had need of one to plead for him 
he would never use any other orator’ (id. 
pp. 28-33). About 1593 Carey married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Hugh Trevannion; she 
appears to have been the widow of some 
member of the family of Widdrington. She 
brought him very little money, and ‘the 
queen was mightily offended’ with him for 
marrying (7, p. 51). He regained her favour 
only after ‘a stormy and terrible encounter,’ 
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by means of an ingenious excuse, a courtly 
device, and an important piece of service (Me- 
motrs, pp. 51-6). For the last ten years of 
Elizabeth’s reign Carey was employed in the 
government of the border, of which he gives 
in his ‘Memoirs’ a very graphic description. 
In the first place he was appointed by Lord 
Scrope deputy-warden of the west marches 
(1593), and after that by his father, Lord 
Hunsdon, deputy-warden of the east marches 
and captain of Norham Castle (1595). On 
the death of Lord Hunsdon in the summer 
of 1596 he succeeded to his father’s post, 
although it was not formally granted him 
till 20 Noy. 1597 (Cal. S. P. Dom.) In 
February 1598 he was superseded by Lord 
Willoughby (Bertin, Five Generations of a 
Loyal House, p. 324), but, after a little delay, 
accepted the office of warden of the middle 
march, which he held until the accession of 
James I. In the parliaments of 1597-8 and 
1601 he represented Northumberland (29 May 
1598, April 1603, Doytz). In March 1603 
Carey made a flying visit to the court, and 
thus became a spectator of Elizabeth’s last ill- 
ness, which he carefully observed and de- 
scribed. He speedily became alarmed for his 
own fortunes, remembering that most of his 
livelihood depended on her life. At the same 
time he called to mind the favour with which 
the King of Scots had treated him, and de- 
termined to inform him at once of the queen’s 
state. ‘I did assure myself it was neither 
unjust nor unhonest for me to do for myself, 
if God at that time should call her to his 
mercy ’ (Memoirs, p. 118). Accordingly, on 
19 March 1603 a messenger from Carey arrived 
at Edinburgh ‘to give King James assurance 
that the queen could not outlive three days 
at most, and that he stayed only at court to 
bring them the first news of her death, and 
had horses placed all the way to make him 
speed in his post’ ( Correspondence of James VI 
with Sir Robert Cecil, Camden Society, p. 
49). Elizabeth died early on the morning 
of the 24th, and Carey, in spite of the pro- 
hibition of the council, started about nine, 
and by hard riding reached Holyrood late 
onthe 26th. His conduct in thus hastening 
to make profit out of the death of his kins- 
woman and benefactress has been deservedly 
censured. ‘It hath set so wide a mark of 
ingratitude on him,’ writes Weldon, ‘that it 
will remain to posterity a greater blot than 
the honour he obtained afterwards will ever 
wipe out’ (Secret History of the Court of 
James I, i. 814). James rewarded Carey by 
appointing him one of the gentlemen of his 
bedchamber, but on the king’s coming to 
England he was discharged from that post 
and disappointed in the promises made to 
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him. This was probably caused by the re- 
presentation addressed to the king by the 
council, in which Carey’s conduct was stig- 
matised as‘ contrary to such commandments 
as we had power to lay upon him, and to all 
decency, good manners, and respect’ (Letter 
of the Council, 24 March, quoted by Orrery). 


| Fortunately, however, Lady Carey obtained 


a post in the queen’s household, and soon 
after obtained the charge of Prince Charles. 
Carey succeeded in selling the life govern- 
ment of Norham for 6,000/., his wife ob- 
tained a suit worth 5,000/., his daughter 
became one of the maids of honour to the 
Princess Elizabeth, and he himself governor 
of the household of Prince Charles (28 Feb. 
1605). When, in 1611, that prince obtained 
a larger establishment, Carey, after a struggle 
with Sir James Fullarton, succeeded in be- 
coming his master of therobes, remarking that, 
if he had skill in anything, hethought he could 
tell how to make goodclothes. When Charles 
was created Prince of Wales, Carey became his 
chamberlain (8 March 1617, S. P. Dom., xc. 
105), and at length, on 6 Feb. 1622, was cre- 
ated Baron of Leppington. In the following 
year he was appointed to follow Prince Charles 
to Spain, in charge of the servants sent after 
him by James, When Charles ascended the 
throne, Carey was consoled for the loss of his 
chamberlainship by the grant of fee farms, 
rents in perpetuity to the value of 500/. a year, 
and by being created earl of Monmouth (7 Feb. 
1626). With his attainment of the height of 
a courtier’s ambition Carey closes his ‘ Me- 
moirs.’ His death took place on 12 April 1639 
(certificate of John Ryley, Bluemantle, Cal. 
S. P. Dom.) Carey’s ‘Memoirs’ were first 
published in 1759 by the Earl of Cork and 
Orrery. Walpole, in his ‘ Royal and Noble 
Authors,’ had urged their printing, and Birch 
had published in 1749 the portion relating 
to the death of Queen Elizabeth (Historical 
View of the Negotiations from 1592 to 1617). 
A fourth edition, with notes by Sir Walter 
Scott, was printed in 1808. 


[Memoirs, ed. 1808; Walpole’s Royal and 
Noble Authors, ed. Park ; Calendar of Domestic 
State Papers; Doyle’s Official Baronage. The yet 
uncalendared portion of the Cecil Papers contains 
several of Carey’s letters; there are othersin the 
Border Papers in the Record Office. Lloyd gives 
a short notice of Carey in his State Worthies ; 
Campion has an epigram on him; and some de- 
tails with respect to his Spanish journey may be 
gathered from Wynne’s Brief Relation of the 


Journey of the Prince’s Servants into Spain. ] 
C. H. ¥. 


CAREY, VALENTINE (d. 1626). [See 
Cary. | 
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CAREY, WILLIAM, D.D. (1761-1834), 
orientalist and missionary, was born 17 Aug. 
1761lat Paulerspury,Northamptonshire,where 
his father, Edmund Carey, kept a small free 
school, to the educational benefit of the boy. 
At fourteen he was apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker at Hackleton, and becoming religiously 
affected joined the baptist connexion in 1783, 
In 1786 he was chosen minister of the baptist 
congregation at Moulton. He had lately 
married, on so slender an income that meat 
was ararity at his table. He was now work- 
ing at Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, chiefly with 
a view to the interpretation of the scrip- 
tures. After holding a ministry at Leicester 
from 1789 he joined in the movement which 
culminated in the formation of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, and was (with a Mr. 
Thomas) chosen to be the first baptist mis- 
sionary to India. Carey and his family and 
colleague arrived in Bengal early in 1794, and 
speedily discovered that Calcutta was not the 
place for a needy missionary tolive in. The 
small fundsthey had brought swiftly vanished, 
and absolutely destitute they set out in an 
open boat to seek for a refuge. They found 
it after a forty miles’ voyage in the house of 
a Mr. Short, who afterwards married Mrs. 
Carey’s sister. At first the missionary’s in- 
tention was to make his living by farming ; 
but on being offered the superintendence of 
Mr. Udney’s indigo factory near Maldah he 
gladly accepted the post. His letters home 
at this period express his distress at the post- 
ponement of his evangelising mission, owing 
to the difficulties presented by the various 
languages and dialects spoken in Bengal. 
Carey set himself with determination to over- 
come this obstacle. In 1795 he established 
a church near the factory, and there he 
preached in the vernacular. After five years’ 
work at Maldah, varied by journeys to Bhu- 
tan and Dinajpur, Carey removed to Seram- 
pur, a Danish colony, where the Danish go- 
vernor encouraged the missionaries, as the 
East India Company, for political reasons, 
was unable to do. The baptist missionary 
establishment of Serampiir, afterwards famous 
for its active influence, consisted in 1799 of 
Carey and three young missionaries, together 
with their families. A school and printing- 
press were the first requisites, and a bible in 
Bengali was at once put in hand and duly 
appeared, together with other versions of the 
scriptures, in Mahratta, Tamil; in altogether 
twenty-six languages, besides numerous phi- 
lological works. In 1801 Carey was appointed 
professor of Sanskrit, Bengali, and Mahratta 
in the newly founded college of Fort William, 
and, continuing the pursuit of linguistics and 
proselytes, published a Mahratta grammar in 
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1805, and opened a mission chapel in Calcutta 
in the same year. There was, however, a 
strong feeling against over-zealous prosely- 
tising as a political danger, and Carey was 
cautioned to abstain from preaching or dis- 
tributing tracts for a while, although the go- 
vernment assured him that they were ‘ well 
satisfied with the character and deportment’ 
of his missionaries, against whom ‘there were 
no complaints.’ In spite of such official curbs 
the mission grew steadily, and in 1814 had 
twenty stations in India. Dr. Carey—he had 
now received the diploma of D.D.—actively 
superintended the work of the mission and 
its press. Besides the Indian versions of the 
scriptures, in which he took a vigorous part, 
he published grammars of Mahratta (1805), 
Sanskrit (1806), Punjabi (1812), Telinga 

1814), Bhotanta (1826?); dictionaries of 

Tahratta (1810), Bengali (1818, 3 vols, ; 2nd 
ed. 1825; 3rd ed. 1827-30), Bhotanta (1826), 
and had prepared materials for one of all 
Sanskrit-derived languages; but these were 
destroyed ina fire which occurred in 1812 at 
the press at Seramptr. He also edited the 
‘Ramayana,’ in 3 vols., 1806-10, and his 
friend Dr. Roxburgh’s ‘Flora Medica,’ for he 
was an excellent botanist, &c. After being 
weakened by many attacks of fever he was 
struck with apoplexy July 1833, and lingered 
in a feeble state till 9 June 1834. He was 
thrice married; his eldest son, Felix Carey 
[4. vy. |, predeceased him; three sons survived 

m 


{Memoir of William Carey, D.D., by (his ne- 
phew) Eustace Carey, 1836, at the end of which 
H. H. Wilson contributes a notice of Carey’s 
oriental works; Ann. Reg. 1835.] 8. L.-P. 


CAREY, WILLIAM (1769-1846), bishop 
of Exeter and St. Asaph, was born on 18 Noy. 
1769. His success in life was due to the 
kindness of Dr. Vincent, through whose aid 
he was admitted into Westminster School, 
where he ultimately passed through ever 
grade until he became its head. In 1784 he 
was elected a king’s scholar, in 1788 he 
became the captain of the school, and in 
the following year he was elected to Christ 
Church, Oxford, which was at that time 
presided over by Cyril Jackson. He took 
the degree of M.A. in 1796, and became a 
tutor of his house, where he also filled the 
office of censor from 1798 to 1802. While 
connected with Oxford life he held the in- 
cumbency of the neighbouring church of 
Cowley, and near the close of his academical 
career, in 1801, became preacher at White- 
hall Chapel. He received the prebendal stalls 
of Barnby in 1802 and of Knaresborough- 
cum-Bickhill in 1804, both in York Cathe- 
dral, and his connection with the northern 
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province was strengthened by his being in- 
stituted to the vicarage of Sutton-in-the- 
Forest. Through the influential and zealous 
support of his old Oxford friend, Cyril Jack- 
son—a support which outweighed the oppo- 
sition of many who desired an older man— 
Carey was appointed to the head-mastership 
of Westminster School in January 1803, and 
discharged its duties with great efficiency 
until his retirement in December 1814. He 
proceeded to the degree of B.D. in 1804, and 
to that of D.D. in 1807. The honourable 
post of sub-almoner to the king was given to 
him in 1808, and in March 1809 he received 
a piece of preferment equally honourable and 
more lucrative, a prebend at Westminster. 
On resigning his position at his old school 
he withdrew to his country living, residing 
there until 1820, when he was called to 
preside over the diocese of Exeter. His 
consecration took place on 12 Nov. 1820, 
and on the previous day he was installed a 
prebendary of his cathedral. The administra- 
tion of the diocese by the former occupant 
of the see had not been marked by an excess 
of zeal, and the energy with which Carey 
threw himself into his new labours was much 
praised. At Exeter he remained for ten 
years, when he was translated to the wealthier 
bishopric of St. Asaph, being elected to his 
new see on 12 March 1830 and confirmed on 
7 April. He died at his house in Portland 
Place, London, on 13 Sept. 1846, but his 
body was carried into Wales and buried in 
the churchyard of St. Asaph Cathedral on 
2 Oct. 1846. A monument to his memory 
was erected in his cathedral. 

Carey was the author of three sermons 
long since forgotten, but his name is preserved 
in his munificent benefaction of 20,0004. 
Consols for the better maintenance of such 
bachelor students of Christ Church, duly 
elected from Westminster School, as, ‘having 
their own way to make in the world,’ shall 
attend the divinity lectures and prepare 
themselves for holy orders. A second gift 
to his old school was of a different character. 
This was a new set of scenery for the West- 
minster play modelled on the lines of its 
predecessor, which had been designed by 
Athenian Stuart. Carey’s scenery was in use 
for fifty years, from 1808 to 1858. 

[Welch’s Westminster School (Phillimore’s ed. ), 
pp. 418, 428, 456, 536; Forshall’s Westminster 
School, pp. 125, 301-3, 470; Oliver's Bishops of 
Exeter, pp. 166-7; Career of Admiral J ohn 
Markham, p. 14; Gent. Mag. 1846, pt. i. pp. 
533-4, 661; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. vii. 205 
(1865).] W. P.C. 

CAREY, WILLIAM PAULET (1759- 
1839), art critic, brother of John and Mathew 
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Carey [q. v.], was born in Irelandin 1759, He 
began life as a painter and afterwards became 
an engraver. He did the copperplates in 
Geoffrey Gambado’s (H. Bunbury’s) ‘ Annals 
of Horsemanship,’ Dublin, 1792, and seve- 
ral plates in a collection of ethical maxims 
published by E. Grattan in Dublin. He 
discontinued the practice of his profession 
owing to an accident to his eyes, but he re- 
tained a great love for the arts. For more 
than fifty years his pen was employed in 
advocating the claims of modern and national 
art, most of his writings being distributed 
gratuitously. He was one of the first to re- 
cognise the genius of Chantrey, the sculptor, 
in the ‘Sheffield Iris’ in 1805. He was 
proud of having brought James Montgomery, 
the poet, into prominence, and in later years 
he wrote letters in the Cork and Dublin 
papers which had the effect of attracting at- 
tention to the work of Hogan, the sculptor. 
He is said to have been a United Irishman. 
In 1806 he wrote a pamphlet in defence of 
the Princess of Wales; in 1820 he pub- 
lished two other pamphlets, ‘The Conspi- 
racies of 1806 and 1813 against the Princess 
of Wales linked with the atrocious conspi- 
racies of 1820 against the Queen of Eng- 
land,’ and ‘ The Present Plot showed by the 
Past,’ &c. On the cover of the latter he 
advertised a work in two volumes on the 
same subject. He was a dealer in pictures, 
prints, and other works of art, and was one 
of the principal persons consulted by Sir 
J. F. Leicester, afterwards Lord De Tabley, 
in the formation of his gallery. For several 
years he had an establishment in Maryle- 
bone Street, London. In the exercise of his 
calling he visited many towns, and finally 
settled in Birmingham about 1834. In that 
year he contributed to the ‘Analyst,’ a 
quarterly journal issued in that town. He 
died at Birmingham 21 May 1839, aged 80. 

The list of his separate writings on art is 
as follows: 1. ‘Thoughts on the best mode 
of checking the Prejudices against British 
Works of Art,’ York, 1801, 8vo. 2. ‘A 
Critical Description of the Procession of 
Chaucer’s Pilgrims to Canterbury,’ painted 
by Stothard, Lond. 1808, 8vo; second edi- 
tion 1818. 8. ‘Letter to J. A. (Colonel 
Anderdon), a Connoisseur in London,’ Man- 
chester, 1809, 12mo. 4. ‘Cursory Thoughts 
on the Present State of the Fine Arts,’ 
Liverpool, 1810, 12mo. 5. ‘ Recommenda- 
tion of the Stained Glass Window of the 
Transfiguration for St. James’s Church 
Westminster,’ 1815. 6. ‘Memoirs of Barto- 
lozzi” in the ‘European Magazine,’ vols. 
Ixvii. and Ixviii, 1815. This ran through 
six numbers, but was not finished. 7, ‘ Criti- 
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cal Description and Analytical Reviews of 
Death upon the Pale Horse,’ painted by 
Benjamin West, 1817, 8vo. An edition was 
published at Philadelphia in 1836. 8. ‘A 
Descriptive Catalogue of a Collection of 
Paintings by British Artists in the posses- 
sion of Sir John Fleming Leicester, 1819, 
8vo. 9. ‘Desultory Exposition of an Anti- 
British System of Incendiary Publication,’ 
&c, 1819, 8vo. 10, ‘Addendato H. Reveley’s 
Notices illustrative of the Masters,’ 1820. 
11. ‘Memoirs of B. West, R.A.,’ in ‘Colburn’s 
New Monthly Magazine,’ 1820. 12. ‘ Vari: 
Historical Observations on Anti-British and 
Anti-Contemporanian Prejudices,’ &c. 1822, 
8vo. 18. ‘Patronage of Irish Genius,’ Dub- 
lin, 1828, 8vo. 14. ‘Critical Catalogue of 
the Verville Collection,” 1823. 15. ‘The 
National Obstacle to the National Public 
Style considered,’ 1825, 8vo. 16. ‘Some 
Memoirs of the Patronage and Progress of 
the Fine Arts in England... with Anec- 
dotes of Lord De Tabley,’ 1826, 8vo, pp. 361. 
17. ‘Syllabus of a Course of Six Historical 
Lectures on the Arts of Design,’ Glasgow, 
1828, 18. ‘Appeal to the Directors of the 
Royal Irish Institution,’ Dublin, 1828, 8vo. 
19. ‘Observations on the Primary Object of 
the British Institution for the Promotion of 
the Fine Arts,’ Newcastle, 1829. 20. ‘ Brief 
Remarks on the Anti-British Effect of In- 
considerate Criticism on Modern Art and 
the Exhibitions of the Living British Artists,’ 
London, 1831, 8vo. 21. ‘ Ridolfi’s Critical 
Letters,’ Leeds, 1831. 22. ‘ Ridolfi’s Criti- 
cal Letters on the Style of William Etty,’ &c., 
Nottingham, 1833. 28. ‘ Lorenzo’s Critical 
Letters on the First Exhibition of the Wor- 
cester Institution,’ second series, Worcester, 
1834, 4to. A third series was issued in the 
following year. 24. ‘Syllabus of various 
Lectures on the Fine Arts.’ An unfinished 
work of his was a ‘Life of Alderman John 
Boydell,’ which was projected to fill two 
royal quarto volumes. 

One of his daughters, Elizabeth Sheridan 
Carey, wrote a volume of poems called ‘I 
Leaves,’ privately printed in 1837. She 
joined the Roman catholic church. 

[W. Bates in Notes and Queries, 4th ser. v. 
481; Gent. Mag. February 1842, p. 139; Webb’s 
Comp. of Irish Biogr. (1878), p. 78; Allibone’s 
Dict. of Authors; Holland and Everett’s Mem. 
of James Montgomery, ii. 40, 78, 102, iii. 355; 
J. Holland’s Memorials of Chantrey, p, 192; 
Universal Catal. of Books on Art, 1870, i. 229, 
Suppl. p. 126; private information.] 

Cc. W. 8. 


CARGILL, ANN (1748 P-1784), actress 
and vocalist, made as Miss Brown her first 
appearance in London at Covent Garden in 
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/1770, playing Sally in George Colman’s 


comedy ‘Man and Wife.’ During her stay 
at Covent Garden, which lasted until 1780, 
she was the original Clara in the ‘ Duenna’ 
of Sheridan (21 Nov. 1775), and took some 
primary réJes in comic opera and burletta, and 
many secondary réles in comedy. On 2 Sept. 
1780 she played at the Haymarket, as Mrs. 


Cargill, late Miss Brown, the Goddess of 


Health in the ‘Genius of Nonsense’ of her 
manager, George Colman. Conspicuous suc- 
cess attended her performance at the same 
theatre, 8 Aug. 1781, of Macheath, in a repre- 
sentation of the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ in which 
the male characters were sustained by women, 
and the female characters by men. Mrs, Car- 
gill also performed Patie in Ramsay’s ‘Gentle 
Shepherd’ (29 Oct. 1781), Marinetta in Tick- 
ell’s‘ Carnival of Venice’ (18 Dec. 1781), 
and Damon in 1782 in the ‘Chaplet.’ Mrs. 
Cargill, who was short and thick in figure, 
acted with singular spirit as Captain Mac- 
heath. It ischronicled that her tremors upon 
hearing the bell sound for execution moved 
the audience to tears. In 1782 she went to 
India, where she not only played her fa- 
vourite operatic characters, but attempted 
tragedy with some success. A single benefit 
is said to have brought her the then ‘ as- 
tonishing sum of 12,000 rupees.’ On her 
return home in 1784 the Nancy packet in 
which she had taken her passage was lost. 
Her body was found ‘on the rocks of Scilly 
floating in her shift,’ with an infant in her 
arms. Numerous portraits of Mrs. Cargill 
were painted and engraved. Two engravings 
were issued in 1776 after a picture by W. 
Peters. Engraved portraits were afterwards 
published of her in her chief characters, in- 
cluding Clara (1778), Miranda (1777), and 
Polly (1777 and 1782). 


[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; Thes- 
pian Dictionary ; Doran’s Their Majesties’ Ser- 
vants; Oxberry’s Dramatic Chronology; Young's 
Memoirs of Mrs. Crouch; information kindly 
supplied by Mr. W. Barclay Squire.] J. K. 


CARGILL, DONALD, or, according to 
some, Dantet (1619 ?-1681), covenanting 
preacher, was born at Rattray in Perthshire 
about 1619, studied at Aberdeen and St. 
Andrews, and was ordained in 1655. He 
became minister of the Barony parish in 
Glasgow in the same year. From the first 
he was a man of deep convictions and in- 
tense fidelity to them, but he did not become 
prominent till the time of the king’s restora- 
tion, when, on 29 May 1660, instead of join- 
ing in public thanksgiving for the king’s 
restoration, he pronounced the event a pro- 
found calamity, and denounced woe on the 
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royal head for treachery, tyranny, and lechery. 
Cargill was deprived of his benefice and ba- 
nished beyond the Tay by the privy council 
(1 Oct. 1662). He disregarded the sentence, 
became a field preacher, and was conspicuous 
for the earnestness with which he denounced 
the presbyterian ministers who accepted the 
‘indulgence’ in 1672. On 16 July 1674 and 
6 Aug. 1675 decreets were passed against him 
for holding conventicles and other offences. 
In 1679 he took part in the battle of Both- 
well Bridge, and was wounded, but made 
his escape both then and from other dangers 
of the same kind. At the same time he 
joined Richard Cameron [q. v.] in establish- 
ing the Cameronians. Cargill took part in 
drawing up a celebrated paper against the 
government, known as the Queensferry Co- 
venant. He was also concerned, along with 
Cameron, in issuing the Sanquhar declara- 
tion (22 June 1680), and a reward was issued 
for his apprehension dead or alive. After- 
wards, in September, at Torwood, between 
Stirling and Falkirk, he pronounced, without 
concert with any one, a solemn sentence of 
excommunication against the king, the Duke 
of York, Duke of Monmouth, Duke of Lau- 
derdale, Duke of Rothes, Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, and Sir Thomas Dalzell. (The Tor- 
wood excommunication was published in 
1741.) A larger reward was issued for his 
capture, and after many hairbreadth escapes 
he was taken on 12 Sept. by James Irvine 
of Bonshaw at Covington Mill. Brought 


before the high court of justiciary on 26 July | 
he was found guilty of high treason and 
condemned to death. He suffered at the 


cross of Edinburgh, 27 July 1681, expressing 

himself in the most jubilant and triumphant 

terms just before his execution. He married 

Margaret Browne, relict of Andrew Bethune 

bag in 1655, but his wife died 12 Aug. 
6. 

Though Cargill’s very stringent views were 
not generally accepted by his countrymen, 
both he and his friend Cameron took a great 
hold on the popularsympathy andregard. Per- 
sonally, Cargill was an amiable, kind-hearted 
man, very self-denying, and thoroughly de- 
voted to his duty. Wodrow ascribes some 
of his extreme sentiments to the influence of 
others. Among the people he seems to have 
won admiration for the profoundness of his 
convictions and the fearlessness with which 
he acted on them, when the result to him- 
self could not fail to be ruinous. Some ser- 
mons, lectures, and his last speech and _tes- 
timony have been printed ; but Peter Walker, 
in the ‘Remarkable Passages’ in which he 
records his life in ‘ Biographia Presbyteriana,’ 
indicates that the impression produced by 
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them was far inferior to that of his spoken 
discourses, 

[Scott's Fasti Ecel. Scot. ii. 89; Biographia 
Presbyteriana, vol. ii. ; Howie’s Scots Worthies ; 
Wodrow’s Hist. of the Sufferings of the Ch. of Scot- 
land; M‘Crie’s Story of theScottish Ch.] W.G.B. 

CARGILL, JAMES (7. 1605), botanist, 
was a medical man resident at Aberdeen, who 
studied botany and anatomy at Basle while 
Caspar Bauhin was professor of those sciences. 
Bauhin, for whom a professorship was founded 
in 1589, enumerates Cargill among those who 
sent seeds and specimens to him, and a defi- 
nite record of his aid in regard to several 
species of fucus, together with his descrip- 
tions of them, is given in Bauhin’s ‘Prodro- 
mus.’ He aided Gesner in the same way, and 
also Lobel (or Lobelius), who, in his ‘ Adver- 
saria’ (1605), refers to him as a philosopher, 
well skilled in botany and anatomy. No other 
record is known of Cargill. 

[Caspar Bauhin’s Prodromus Theatri Botanici, 
Frankfort-on-Main, 1620, p.154; Pulteney’s His- 
torical Sketches of the Progress of Botany in 
England, 1790, ii. 2.] GeineB: 

CARHAMPTON, Harts or. [See Lut- 
TRELL, Henry Lawes, second Hart, 1743- 
1821; Lurrrett-Ormivs, Jamus, d. 1829, 
under LUTrrELL, JAMEs. 

CARIER, BENJAMIN, D.D. (1566- 
1614), catholic controversialist, born in Kent 
in 1566, was son of Anthony Carier, a learned 
minister of the church of England. He was 
admitted of Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge, 
28 Feb. 1582, proceeded B.A. in 1586, was elec- 
ted a fellow of his college 8 March 1589, and 
commenced M.A. in 1590. Soon afterwards 
he became tutor and studied divinity, especi- 
ally the works of St. Augustine. This reading 
inclined him to the church of Rome. How- 
ever, he proceeded B.D. in 1597, and was ap- 
pointed one of the university preachers, and 
incorporated at Oxford the same year. Soon 
after thishe was presented by the Wootton fa- 
mily to the rectory of Paddlesworth in Kent, 
which heresigned in 1599. He was presented to 
the vicarage of Thurnham in the same county, 
with the church of Aldington annexed, on 27 
March 1600,and he held that benefice till 1613. 
In1602 he was presented,by Archbishop Whit- 
gift, whose domestic chaplain he then was, to 
the valuable sinecure rectory of West Tarring 
in Sussex. In the same year he was created 
D.D. at Cambridge, and his fellowship was de- 
clared vacant. At this time Carier appears to 
have beenconsiderably mortified by his failure 
to obtain the mastership of his college. Soon 
afterwards he was appointed one of the chap- 
lains in ordinary to James I. On 29 April 
1603 he was collated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to the living of Old Romney in 
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Kent. On 29 June 1608 he obtained a pre- 
bendal stall at Canterbury; and he was 
nominated one of the first fellows of Chelsea 
College, projected by Dr. Matthew Sutcliffe 
as a seminary for able defenders of the pro- 
testant religion. : 

Atthis period he believed that a union might 
be effected between the church of England 
and the Roman church, but when he perceived 
that this was impossible, he obtained the 
king’s leave to go to Spa for the benefit of 
his health, really intending to study the actual 
working of catholicism abroad (A Treatise 
written by Mr. Doctour Carter, p. 12). He 
soon resolved to join the Roman communion, 
and proceeded from Spa to Cologne, where 
he placed himself in the hands of Father 
Copperus, rector of the Jesuit College. King 
James ordered Isaac Casaubon and others to 
write to him (August 1613), with a peremp- 
tory injunction to return to England. Carier 
at first gave no positive answer, either as to 
his returning or to the suspicions concerning 
his religion; but when his conversion could 
be kept a secret no longer, it was highly re- 
sented by the king. In his printed ‘ Missive,’ 
addressed to the king from Liége, 12 Dec. 
1613, he says: ‘I haue sent you my soule in 
this Treatize, and if it may find entertainment, 
and passage, my bodie shal most gladly follow 
after.’ 

He received several congratulatory letters 
upon his conversion from Rome, Paris, and 
several other places. Cardinal du Perron 
invited him to France, desiring to have his 
assistance in some work which he was pub- 
lishing against King James. Carier accepted 
the invitation, and died in Paris before mid- 
summer 1614 (Reliquie Wottoniane, ed. 1685, 

. 438), though another account states that 
is death occurred at Liége (Harl. MS. 7035, 
p. 189). 

yes are: 1, ‘Ad Christianam Sa- 
pientiam brevis Introductio, a treatise writ- 
ten for the use of Prince Henry, and preserved 
in manuscript in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 2. ‘A Treatise written by 
Mr. Doctour Carier, wherein he layeth downe 
sundry learned and pithy considerations, by 
which he was moued, to forsake the Protestant 
Congregation, and to betake hym selfe to 
the Catholicke Apostolicke Roman church’ 
(Liége, 1613), 4to; reprinted under the title 
of ‘A Carrier to a King; or, Doctour Carrier 
(chaplayne to K. James of happy memory), his 
Motiues of renoncing the Protestant Religion, 
& imbracing the Cath. Roman’ (Lond. ?) 1632, 
12mo; again reprinted with the title of ‘A 
Missive to His Majesty of Great Britain, King 
James, written divers years since, by Doctor 
Carier,’ Lond. 1649, 1687, 4to, with a long 
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preface by N. Strange, and a list of university 
men and ministers who were converts to ca- 
tholicism. Anelaborate answer by Dr. George 
Hakewill to Carier’s ‘Treatise’ was published 
at London in 1616. 3. ‘A Letter of the 
miserable Ends of such as impugn the Ca- 
tholick Faith, 1615, 4to. 

[Addit. MS. 5865, f. 27; Catholic Miscellany 
(1826), v. 1; Dodd’s Church Hist. 11. 424, 508— 
515; Faulkner’s Chelsea, ii. 225 ; Foley’s Records, 
i. 623; Guillim’s Display of Heraldry (1724), 
224; Hasted’s Kent, 8vo edit. v. 532; Lansd. 
MS. 983, f. 132; Masters’s Corpus Christi Coll., 
with continuation by Lamb, 461; Le Neve’s Fasti 
(Hardy), i.54; Pattison’s Life of Casaubon, 310, 
435; Register and Magazine of Biography, i. 9 ; 
Strype’s Whitgift, 578, 581-3, Append. 240, fol. ; 
Whittaker’s Life of Sir G. Radcliffe, 119.] 
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CARILEF, WILLIAM pz, Saint (d. 
1096), bishop of Durham, began his ecclesi- 
astical career as a secular priest in the church 
of Bayeux, but was moved by the example of 
his father to become a monk in the monastery 
of St. Carilef, now St. Calais, in the county 
of Maine. He showed great diligence in 
discharging his monastic duties, and rapidly 
rose to hold office in his monastery till he 
succeeded to the dignity of prior. His fame 
spread, and he was chosen abbot of the 
neighbouring monastery of St. Vincent. His 
practical capacity commended him to the 
notice of William the Conqueror, who in 
1080 appointed him bishop of Durham, to 
which office William was consecrated on 
3 Jan. 1081. He succeeded to a troubled 
diocese, where his predecessor Walcher had 
been murdered by his unruly people. He 
set to work at once to carry out a change 
which Walcher had contemplated, the sub- 
stitution in the church of Durham of regular 
for secular canons. Monasticism had re- 
vived in Northumberland through the infiu- 
ence of Aldwin, prior of Winchcombe, who 
with two companions had travelled to the 
north that he might rekindle the fervour of 
monastic life which he read in the pages of 
Bede. Aldwin and his followers settled at 
Jarrow and Wearmouth, where they rebuilt 
the ruined buildings and formed monastic 
settlements. Bishop William wished to 
gather these monks round the church of 
Durham and commit to their care the guar- 
dianship of St. Cuthbert’s relics. He con- 
sulted King William and Queen Matilda, 
who advised him to act cautiously and ob- 
tain the sanction of the pope. Gregory VII 
readily assented to achange which favoured 
the spread of monasticism. In 1083 Bishop 
William substituted monks forsecular canons 
in the church of Durham, and as the small 
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revenues of the see were not sufficient to 
maintain three monasteries, the new founda- 
tions of Jarrow and Wearmouth were merged 
in the monastery of the cathedral. Their 
monks were brought to Durham, and the ex- 
isting body of canons, who lived according 
to the rule of Chrodegang, were offered the 
choice of resigning or becoming monks, With 
one exception they all preferred to go; the 
dean was with difficulty persuaded by his 
son, who was himself a monk, to make the 
monastic profession. Aldwin, the reviver of 
northern monasticism, was made the first 
prior of Durham. The monks received their 
lands as separate from those of the bishop ; 
their prior was to have the dignity of an 
abbot; they were made perpetual guardians 
of St. Cuthbert’s Church and St. Cuthbert’s 
relics, 

Simeon, the Durham chronicler, describes 
Bishop William as learned in secular and 
theological literature, industrious in affairs, 
sufficient in the discharge of his episcopal 
duties, subtle in mind, a wise counsellor, and 
eloquent in speech. To the monks of Dur- 
ham he was a kindly, prudent, and firm ruler, 
and they seem to have seen the best side of 
his character. In public affairs his subtlety 
led him into intrigue. During the reign of 
William I he was a valued counsellor of the 
king, of whom all men stood in awe. Wil- 
liam IT at his accession made him his chief 
minister, probably justiciar, and committed 
the administration of public affairs to his 
hands (For. Wie.subanno 1088). The favour 
shown to him by the king was one of the 
causes of the discontent of Bishop Odo of Bay- 
eux, whichled himtorebel against his nephew 
(Witt. MAM. Gesta Regum, bk. iv. ch. 1). To 
the surprise of all men Bishop William was 
treacherous to his master and joined in the 
revolt, ‘doing as Judas did to our Lord’ (4.-S. 
Chron. sub anno 1088). His motive in this is 
difficult to understand; probably he wished to 
stand well with both parties. He took credit 
to himself for securing Hastings to the king’s 
side; but when war seemed imminent he with- 
drew on pretence of gathering his troops and 
sent the king no help. If he hoped to tempo- 
rise and hold the balance between the two 
parties, he was mistaken, for the king ordered 
his immediate arrest. Bishop William an- 
swered from Durham that he would come to 
the king if he had a sufficient safe-conduct, 
but he added that not every mancould judge a 
bishop. The sheriffof Yorkshire was loyal to 
the king, and ordered his men to lay waste the 
bishopric, so that Bishop William was almost 
blockaded in Durham. Still he contrived to 
do as much harm as he could to the king’s 
cause in the northern parts. In two months 
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the rebellion was put down, and William IT 
proceeded to call the treacherous bishop to 
account. 

Bishop William’s conduct is condemned 
by the southern chroniclers; but the northern 
historians regard him as in some way an ill- 
used man, who was himself the object of a 
conspiracy. Probably the monks of Durham 
were easily won over by the plausible ac- 
counts of one who was a munificent patron 
and a sagacious ruler (FREEMAN, William 
Rufus, Appendix C). At allevents Bishop 
‘William showed great dexterity in his at- 
tempts to remedy the evil consequences of 
his political duplicity. William IT summoned 
him before the gemot, and the bishop set to 
work to devise means of escape. He pleaded 
the privileges of his order ; he offered to purge 
himself of the charge of treason by his per- 


; Sonal oath. The king refused all his offers 


and demanded that he should appear and be 
tried asa layman, Then the bishop negoti- 
ated about the terms on which he should ap- 
pear and about the possession of his castle 
during his absence. Finally he agreed that 
his castle should be held by three of his 
barons, and that if he were found guilty he 
should be at liberty to go beyond the sea. 

On 2 Nov. 1088 the gemot met at Salis- 
bury, and Bishop William put forth all his 
acuteness in raising legal quibbles at every 
turn to prevent any discussion of the real 
issue. He was askilful lawyer and a clever 
and copious speaker (‘oris volubilitate promp- 
tus, says Witu. Matm. Gesta Pontificum, 
272). He objected that his fellow-suffragans 
were not allowed to give him their counsel ; 
finally he denied the right of laymen to judge 
a bishop ; he would only answer to the arch- 
bishop and bishops and would speak with the 
king. Lanfranc was the chief speaker in op- 
posing his claims, and it was decided that he 
must acknowledge the jurisdiction of the 
court, or the king was not bound to restore 
his lands. He persisted in declining to admit 
this jurisdiction in the case of a bishop, and 
appealed to the apostolic see. Hugh of 
Beaumont, on the king’s part, accused him of 
treason, and the bishop answered by again 
appealing to Rome. The pleadings were still 
going on when William IT brought matters 
to an issue: ‘I will have your castle, as you 
will not follow the justice of my court.’ 
Still the bishop raised new points about his 
safe-conduct, the delivery of the castle, the 
ships which were to take him abroad, and 
an allowance of money for his maintenance. 
The castle was taken by the king on 14 Noy., 
and after some delay Bishop William was 
allowed to sail to Normandy. 

There he was warmly welcomed by Duke 
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Robert, who gave him the chief post in the 
administration of the duchy. He probably 
found himself more profitably employed than 
in prosecuting his appeal to Rome; at all 
events we hear no more about it. He longed, 
however, to return to England, and took an 
opportunity of regaining the favour of Wil- 
liam II by rescuing a garrison of his soldiers 
who were besieged in a castle in Normandy. 
Duke Robert became reconciled to his brother, 
and on 8 Sept. 1091 Bishop William was re- 
stored to the possessions of the bishopric. 
During his absence he had not forgotten his 
monks, and sent them from Normandy a let- 
ter of advice about their conduct, which he 
ordered them to read aloud once a week 
(Stuzon oF Duruam, Rolls Ser. i. 126). 
He brought back with him vessels and vest- 
ments for his church, and, what was more 
important, a plan for a new cathedral, of 
which the foundation-stone was laid 11 Aug. 
1098, in the presence of Malcolm, king of 
Scotland. 


Bishop William certainly deserves the ! 


credit of being one of the greatest of the 
builders who have adorned England. Inthe 
space of two years and a half that remained 
of his pontificate he built so much of the 
cathedral of Durham that he practically de- 
cided its lasting form. He finished the choir, 
the arches of the lantern, and began the nave. 
He conceived the purest and noblest speci- 
men of Romanesque architecture in Eng- 
land. Moreover, he added to the castle which 
William the Conqueror had built at Durham, 
and its most striking part is the chapel, in 
which Bishop William used the skill which 
was displayed on a greater scale in the 
cathedral. 

Bishop William did not content himself 
with these works and with the business of 
his diocese. Unfortunately for his fame he 


regained the favour of William II and helped | 


him to carry out his unworthy plans. The 
scheming character of the bishop showed 
itself only too clearly in his willingness to 
help William IT to rid himself of Archbishop 
Anselm. Bishop William felt no respect for 
Anselm’s simple and noble character. He 
laid legal traps for him and devised means 
of annoyance which might give a plausible 
reason for his deposition, led by the hope that 
if Anselm were gone he might succeed him 
asarchbishop. The story of the persecution 
of Anselm need not be told again; but in the 
meeting of the council at Rockingham (March 
1095) Bishop William was the man who 
above all others maintained the royal jurisdic- 
tion over bishops. The man who seven years 
before had put forward at Salisbury the plea 
of exemption from royal jurisdiction now 
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showed the same clevernessin arguing against 
such a plea. He promised the king that he 
would make Anselm renounce the pope or 
would compel him to resign his episcopal 
office. When Anselm was firm, and refused 
to answer save ‘as he ought and where he 
ought,’ Bishop William was so far consistent 
as to admit that reason was on the side of 
one who stood on the Word of God and the 
authority of St. Peter. But he had the 
meanness to propose recourse to violence ; 
let Anselm be deprived of his ring and staff 
and be expelled the kingdom. When this 
was rejected by the lay lords, William’s 
technical ingenuity suggested to his brother 
bishops that they should withdraw their 
obedience from Anselm. William’s conduct 
at Rockingham was in every way base and 
unworthy. He showed himself to be a man 
of great cleverness who pursued his end with 
desperate tenacity, and when once engaged 
in a war of wits forgot everything save the 
desire to win an immediate advantage. To 

romote his own interests he attacked at 

ockingham the position which, to save 
himself, he had strenuously maintained at 
Salisbury. He was a man without principles 
in public matters. His versatile mind and 
ready eloquence covered an indifference to 
the real issue and hopeless shallowness of 
thought (‘homo linguz volubilitate facetus 
quam sapientia preditus,’ Eapmar, Hist, 
LVov. bk. 1.) 

Bishop William went away from Rock- 
ingham discredited in the eyes of all men. 
His counsel had led the king into diffi- 
culties, and he had again lost the royal 
favour. His restless mind chafed under his 
disgrace, and he was suspected of renewed 
treachery. Robert Mowbray, earl of North- 
umberland, rebelled against the king, and the 
bishop of Durham’s attitude was ambiguous. 
The king summoned him to his court, and 
the bishop pleaded illness as an excuse, The 
king repeated his command, and the bishop, 
who was really ailing, was forced to drag 
himself to Windsor. There his illness in- 
creased, and on Christmas day 1095 he took 
to his bed. It is pleasant to know that he 
was visited in his sickness by Archbishop 
Anselm. On his deathbed it was proposed 
by some of his monks who were present that 
he should be buried in the stately church 
which he had founded ; but William refused 
to allow his corruptible remains to be laid in 
the same building as the uncorrupt body of 
St. Cuthbert. ‘ Bury me,’ he said, ‘in the 
chapter-house, where my tomb will be always 
before your eyes.’ He died on 2 Jan. 1096. 
His body was carried to Durham and was 
buried in the chapter-house according to his 
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wish, amid the tears and lamentations of the 
monks. 

The character of William de St. Carilef is 
puzzling. It is hard to reconcile the clever, 
selfish, unscrupulous statesman with the wise 
administrator and sagacious reformer of his 
diocese. He was probably aman whose clever- 
ness was superficial, and did not go beyond 
the capacity to do what seemed obvious for 
the moment. At Durham his duty was tole- 
rably clear, and he did it with sagacity and 
winning sympathy. He was beloved by his 
monks, His architectural plans were marked 
by the finest feeling for the capacities of the 
art of his time. In public matters his path 
was not so clear. He had no principles to 
guide him, and his actions were swayed by 
selfishness. 


{The northern authority is Simeon of Dur- 
ham, Hist. Dunelm. Eccles. ed. Arnold, Rolls 
Series, i. 119, &c.; also, with the Hist. Regum, 
ed. Hinde, Surtees Society; the account of the 
trial at Salisbury is a Durham document, ‘De 
injusta vexatione Willelmi primi episcopi,’ in 
Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, i, 245, &c. ; 
the southern authorities are William of Malmes- 
bury’sGesta Regum, bk. iv. ch.1; and Gesta Ponti- 
ficum, bk. iv.; Florence of Worcester’s Chronicle, 
and Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, sub annis; Eadmar, 
Hist. Nov. bk. i.; of modern writers see Hut- 
chinson’s Durham, i. 133; Stubbs’s Constitutional 
Hist. ch. xi. ; the public life of Bishop William 
has been fully examined by Freeman, William 
Rufus, i. 119, &c., and the authorities discussed 
in Appendix C.] M. C. 


CARKEET, SAMUEL (d. 1746), pres- 
byterian minister, was ordained 19 July 
1710, the same day as James Strong, after- 
wards of Ilminster. He was settled in the 
larger of two presbyterian congregations at 
Totnes. Accused of Arianism when the 
Exeter controversy broke out, he preached 
a vigorous sermon at Exeter, 7 May 1719, 
at the young men’s lecture, repudiating all 
personal taint of Arianism, but maintaining 
that christian worth is independent of specu- 
lative opinions. Few contributions to the 
non-subscription side are more blunt and 
trenchant in theirlanguage. Arguing against 
any unscriptural test, he says: ‘ Hither the 
Holy Ghost spoke as plain as he could, or as 
plain as God thought proper for a rule to the 
churches. If he spake as plain as he could, 
they are no plausible contenders for his 
Divinity (which, I believe, is generally ac- 
Imowledg’d among Christians) who fancy 
they can speak plainer. If he spake only as 
plain as God thought proper, they certainly 
invade his prerogative who pretend to make 
the matter plainer, and urge it upon men’s 
consciences.’ Carkeet removed to Bodmin 
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(after 1729), and died there on 17 June 1746, 
His sermon was published with the title, 
‘Gospel Worthiness stated: in a Sermon 
[Matt. x. 11] preach’d in Exon., &c., 1719, 
8vo. He published also ‘An Essay on the 
Conversion of St. Paul, as implying a change 
of his Moral Character,’ 1741, 8vo (against 
Henry Grove’s view that the change was 
simply one of opinion). 

[Manuscript List of Ministers in Records of 
Exeter Assembly ; James’s Presbyterian Chapels 
and Charities, 1867, p. 656 (where he is called 
Carkat) ; sermon cited above.] A. G. 


CARKESSE, JAMES (71. 1679), verse 
writer, was educated at Westminster School, 
whence in 1652 he was elected to a scholar- 
ship at Christ Church, Oxford. It seems 
probable that he joined the Roman catholic 
church before 1679, in which year he pub- 
lished a curious volume of doggerel rhymes, 
entitled‘ Lucida Intervalla: containing divers 
miscellaneous Poems written at Finsbury and 
Bethlem, by the Doctor’s Patient Extraordi- 
nary,’ London, 4to. The doctor’s name was 
Thomas Allen. It is clear that the writer 
was a very fit subject for a lunatic asylum. 


[Welch’s Alumni Westmon. 139; Notes and 
Queries, 1st series, ii. 87; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. 
(Bohn), 378; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. 
Mus.] Pas 


CARKETT, ROBERT (d. 1780), captain 
in the royal navy, seems to have entered 
the navy in 1734 as able seaman on board 
the Exeter. In her, and afterwards in the 
Grampus and Alderney sloops, he served in 
that capacity for upwards of four years, when 
he was appointed to the Plymouth as mid- 
shipman. In that ship, then belonging to 
the Mediterranean fleet, he remained for 
nearly five years, and during the latter part 
of the time under the command of Captain 
G.B. Rodney. He passed his examination on 
18 July 17438, sailed for the East Indies in the 
Deptford in May 1744, was made lieutenant in 
the following February, and returned to Eng- 
land in September 1746. During the rest of 
the war he served in the Surprize frigate, and 
in March 1755 was appointed to the Mon- 
mouth, a small ship of 64 guns, which, after 
two years in the Channel, was, early in 1757, 
sent out to the Mediterranean under the com- 
mand of Captain Arthur Gardiner. In the 
early part of 1758 the squadron under Vice- 
admiral Osborn was blockading Cartagena. 
On the evening of 28 Feb. the Monmouth 
chased the French 80-gun ship Foudroyant 
out of sight of the squadron, and single- 
handed brought her to action. About nine 
o’clock Gardiner fell mortally wounded, and 
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the command devolved on Carkett as first- 
lieutenant, who continued the fight with 
equal spirit. Both ships were beaten nearly 
to a standstill, when the Swiftsure of 70 guns 
came up about one o’clock in the morning, 
and the Foudroyant surrendered. Carkett 
was immediately promoted by the admiral 
to command the prize, and a few days later 
appointed to the Revenge, which he took to 
England. His post rank was dated 12 March; 
and he continued in command of the Re- 
venge, in the Downs, till the following 
February. He was then appointed to the 
Hussar frigate, and commanded her at home 
and in the West Indies till 23 May 1762, 
when she struck on a reef off Cape Francais 
of St. Domingo, and was lost, her officers 
and men becoming prisoners of war. In June 
Carkett and the other officers were sent to 
England on parole, but he was not exchanged 
till the following December. In August 
1763 he commissioned the Active, which he 
commanded in the West Indies, and most of 
the time at Pensacola, till 1767, in June of 
which year she was paid off at Chatham. In 
July 1769 he commissioned the Lowestoft, 
and again spent the greater part of the time 
at Pensacola, where his duties seem to have 
been promoting the welfare of the settlement 
and cultivating vegetables. His gardening 
was interrupted for a short time in 1770 by 
the death of Commodore Forrest, in conse- 
quence of which he had to undertake the 
duties of senior officer at Jamaica; but on 
being superseded by Commodore Mackenzie 
he returned to Pensacola, and remained there 
for the next three years, The Lowestoft was 
paid off in May 1773. 

In November 1778 Carkett was appointed to 
command the Stirling Castle of 64 guns, and 
in December sailed for the West Indies in the 
squadron under Commodore Rowley. He 
thus in the following summer had his share of 
the clumsily fought action off Grenada [see 
Byron, JoHN, 1723-1786], and on 17 April 
1780 led the line in the action to leeward of 
Martinique [see Ropnny, Gzrorce Brypess, 
Lorn]. Of Carkett’s personal courage there 
can be no doubt, but his experience with a fleet 
was extremely small, and of naval tactics he 
knew nothing beyond the rule for the line of 
battle laid down in the fighting instructions. 
When, therefore, Rodney, after directing the 
attack to be concentrated on the enemy’s rear, 
made the signal to engage, Carkett in the 
Stirling Castle stretched along to engage the 
enemysvan. Rodney wrote to the secretary 
of the admiralty on 26 April 1780 that his 
error had been fatal to the success of the ac- 
tion. This clause of Rodney’s letter was not 
published in the ‘Gazette,’ but Carkettlearned 
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from England that something of the sort had 
been sent. He accordingly wrote to Rodney 
desiring to see that part of it which related 
to him. ‘All the satisfaction I received,’ he 
complained to the secretary of the admiralty 
on 23 July 1780, ‘was his acknowledgment 
that he had informed their lordships that I 
had not properly obeyed his signals in attack- 
ing the enemy's rear’ (Beatson, Nav. and 
Mil. Memoirs, vi. 222). Rodney’s letter did, 
in fact, contain a very severe reprimand, of 
which Carkett madeno mention, but requested 
the secretary of the admiralty to lay his ex- 

lanation before their lordships. Whether 
he ever received an answer is doubtful, for 
the Stirling Castle, which had been sent to 
Jamaica, and thence ordered home with the 
trade, was, in a violent hurricane on 5 Oct., 
totally lost on Silver Keys, some small rocks 
to the north of Cape Francais, All on board 
perished, with the exception of a midship- 
man and four seamen. 


[Official Letters and other documents in the 
Public Record Office; Charnock’s Biog. Navalis, 
vi. 300.] Je pkeeke 


CARLEILL, CHRISTOPHER (1551 P- 
1593), military and naval commander, born 
about 1551, was son of Alexander Carleill, 
citizen and vintner of London, by his wife 
Anne, daughter of Sir George Barne, knight, 
lord mayor of London. He is stated, but 
without probability, to have been a native 
of Cornwall (Hottann, Herowlogia Anglica, 
94). He was educated in the university of 
Cambridge (CoopEr, Athene Cantab. ii. 161). 
In 1572 he went to Flushing, and was present 
at the siege of Middelburg. Boisot, the 
Dutch admiral, held him in such esteem that 
no orders of the senate or the council were 
carried into execution until he had been con- 
sulted. Afterwards he repaired with one ship 
and a vessel of smaller size to La Rochelle 
to serve under the Prince of Condé, who 
was about to furnish supplies to the town of 
Brouage, then besieged by Mayenne. Condé 
had intended to attack the royal fleet in 
person, but on the arrival of Carleill the com- 
mand wasgiven to him. Having discharged 
this duty he went to serve at Steenwick in 
Overyssel, then beleaguered by the Spaniards, 
In consequence of his conduct there he was 
placed at the head of the English troops at 
the fortress of Zwarte Sluis. en leading 
troops thence to the army he was surprised 
by a body of the enemy consisting of two 
thousand foot and six hundred horse. He 
vigorously repulsed them, and slew or took 
eight hundred. As inconvenience arose from 
the great number of foreigners in the camp 
of the Prince of Orange the sole command 
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was given to Carleill. After the siege of 
Steenwick was raised he went to Antwerp, 
and he was on the point of returning to 
England, when he was sent for by the prince 
and the confederate states again to assume 
the sole command of the camp until Sir John 
Norris should arrive to share the command 
with him. Altogether he served the Prince of 
Orange for five years without receiving pay. 

He conveyed the English merchants into 
Russia in 1582, when the king of Denmark 
was at war with that country. The Danish 
fleet met them, but, observing his squadron 
of eleven ships, did not venture upon an en- 
gagement, The Russian envoy got on board 
at the port of St. Nicholas, and was conveyed 
to England. By the interest of his father-in- 
law, Sir Francis Walsingham, Carleill re- 
ceived 1,000/. by subscription at Bristol for 
an attempt to discover ‘the coast of America 
lying to the south-west of Cape Breton,’ and 
proposed to the Russian merchants to raise 
3,0007. more in London, which sum of 4,0002. 
he deemed sufficient to settle one hundred 
men in their intended plantation. The pro- 
ject appears to have been unsuccessful, but 
Carleill wrote ‘a brief and summary dis- 
course’ on its advantages ey A 
letter from the Earl of Shrewsbury to Thomas 
Bawdewyn, 20 May 1583, alludes to Car- 
leill’s scheme (Lone, Illustrations of British 
History, ed. 1838, ii. 241-3), 

In 1584 Sir John Perrot, lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, appointed Carleill commander of 
the garrison of Coleraine and the district of 
Route. Being recalled to England in 1585 
in consequence of disputes with Perrot, he 
was, through the influence of Walsingham, 


made lieutenant-general of the land forces, 


consisting of above 2,300 troops, in the expedi- 
tion to St. Domingo, Sir Francis Drake being 
at the head of the fleet, consisting of twenty- 
one sail, Carleill was captain of the Tiger. 
In this expedition the cities of St. Domingo, 
St. Iago, Carthaginia, and St. Augustine were 
taken. The success of this campaign was in 
great measure owing to the lieutenant-gene- 
ral’s good conduct (CaRListE, Collections 
for a History of the Family of Carlisle, 
p. 21; Campun, Annales, ed. 1625-9, book iv. 


. 92). 
0126 July 1588 he was appointed constable 
of Carrickfergus, co. Antrim (LAsCELLES, 
Liber Hibernia, ii. 120). In 1588 he was 
governor of Ulster. On 10 June 1590 he 
wrote to Lord Burghley, requesting a com- 
mission from the queen to seize for lawful 
rize any goods which might be found in 
Fapland belonging to Spanish subjects. In 
urging his claims upon her majesty he says: 
‘T have bene longe tyme a fruiteles suitor, 
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even well nighe the moste part of fower 
yeares tyme, as also that I have spente my 
patrimonye and all other meanes in the ser- 
vice of my countreye, which hath not been 
less than five thousande pounds, whereof I 
doe owe at this presente the beste parte of 
38,0002. There isno man canne challenge me 
that I have spente any part of all this expense 
in riotte, game, or other excessive, or inordi- 
nate manner,’ 

Carleill died in London on 11 Nov. 1593, 
‘and, as is supposed, for grief of his frends 
death. He was quicke witted, and affable, 
valiant and fortunate in warre, well read in 
the mathematikes, and of good experience in 
navigation, whereuppon some have registred 
him fora navigator, but the truth is his most 
inclination, and profession, was chiefely for 
lande service, he utterly abhorred pyracy’ 
(Stowr, Annales, ed. Howes, p. 805). Sir 
John Perrot entertained a different opinion 
of Carleill’s views of piracy (Cal. State Papers, 
Trish, 1574-85, p. 568). He married Mary, 
daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham, and 
sister of Sir Philip Sidney’s wife. His widow 
was alive in 1609. 

There is a fine portrait of him in Holland’s 
‘Herowlogia,’ and there is also a small por- 
trait of him engraved by Robert Boissard, 
which belongs to a curious set of English 
admirals by the same engraver (GRANGER, 
Biog. Hist. of England, ed, 1824, i. 288). 

He is the author of: 1.‘ A Brief Summary 
Discourse upon a Voyage intending to the 
uttermost parts of America.’ Written in 
15838 and printed in Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages,’ iii. 
182. 2. ‘ Christopher Carleill’s suit to Lord 
Burghley for a commission to seize Spanish 
goods,’ 1590, Lansd. MS. 64, art. 54. 3.‘A 
Discourse on the Discovery of the hithermost 
parts of America, written by Capt. Carleill 
to the Citizens of London,’ Lansd. MS. 100, 
art. 14. 4. ‘Account of advantages to the 
realm from a sudden seizure of books, letters, 
papers, &c. of the Low Country people resid- 
ing and inhabiting under the obedience of the 
king of Spain, with answers to objections,’ 
Lansd. MS. 118, art. 7. 

Carleill always wrote his nameso. Others 
spell it Carlile, Carlisle, Carliell, and in other 
ways. 

[Authorities cited above ; also Boase and 
Courtney’s Bibl. Cornubiensis, i. 58, iii. 1112; 
Biog. Brit. 2465, note C; Cal. State Papers, 
Domestic and Irish, and Carew, 1584-90; 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit. 154 ; notes supplied by Prof. 
J. K. Laughton.) T. C. 


CARLELL, LODOWICK (ji. 1629- 
1664), dramatist, held various positions at 
court under CharlesI and II. According to 
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Langbaine, ‘he was an ancient courtier, 
being gentleman of the bows to King Charles 
the First, groom of the king and queen’s 
privy chamber, and served (sie) the queen 
mother many years.’ He is the reputed 
author of nine plays, of which eight survive. 
These are as follows: 1. ‘The Deserving 
Favourite,’ 4to, 1629, 8vo, 1659, a tragi- 
comedy, played at Whitehall before Charles I 
and his queen, and subsequently at the pri- 
vate theatre in Blackfriars. 2 and3. ‘ Ar- 
viragus and Philicia,’ a tragi-comedy in two 
parts, 12mo, 1639, acted at Blaclfriars, and 
with a preface by Dryden spoken by Hart, 
revived in 1672 by the king’s company at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 4 and 6. ‘The Pas- 
sionate Lover,’ a tragi-comedy in two parts, 
4to, 1655, played at Somerset House, and 
subsequently at Blackfriars. 6. ‘The Fool 
would be a Favourite, or the Discreet Lover,’ 
8vo, 1657, ‘acted with great applause’ (Lanc- 
BAINE). 7. ‘Osmond, the Great Turk, or 
the Noble Servant,’ a tragedy, 8vo, printed 
in the same volume with the foregoing under 
the title ‘Two New Playes.’ 8. ‘ Heraclius, 
Emperor of the East,’ 4to, 1664. 9. ‘The 
Spartan Ladies,’ a comedy entered on the 
books of the Stationers’ Company, 4 Sept. 
1646, and mentioned in Humphrey Moseley’s 
catalogue at the end of Middleton’s ‘More 
Dissemblers besides Women.’ No copy of 
the play has been traced. According to Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, an entry in the diary of 
Sir H. Mildmay shows it to have been acted 
so early as 1634. Of these plays, all except 
one seem to have been put on the stage. 
Concerning ‘Heraclius,’ which is a transla- 
tion from Pierre Corneille, Langbaine, fol- 
lowing the author’s statement in the dedi- 
cation, says it was never played, another 
version being preferred by the players whom 
Carlell supposed to have accepted his work. 
No other play on the subject is preserved. 
Pepys, in his ‘ Diary,’ 4 Feb. 1666-7, writes 
as follows: ‘Soon as dined my wife and I 
out to the Dule’s Playhouse, and there saw 


“ Heraclius,” an excellent play, to my extra- | 


ordinary content, and the more from the 
house being very full and great company.’ 
The note to this ascribes the play in question 
to Carlell. The plots of most of the remain- 
ing pieces are borrowed. Carlell has some 
power of character painting, As regards 
construction and language, his plays will 
stand comparison with those of the minor 
dramatists of his day. They are dedicated 
to his fellow-courtiers, and contain in pro- 
logues and epilogues some slight autobio- 
graphical indications. In the prologue to 
the second part of the ‘Passionate Lover’ 
Carlell says: 
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Most here know, 
This author hunts, and hawks, and feeds his deer, 
Not some, but most fair days throughout the 
year. 


‘ Heraclius’ is in rhymed verse, which Car- 
lell manages indifferently well. One or two 
others are in prose, with rhymed tags to cer- 
tain speeches; the remainder are in blank 
verse of indescribable infelicity. It is diffi- 
cult to resist the conviction that the plays 
were intended for prose, and were measured 
into unequal lengths and supplied with capi- 
tals by the printers. 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; Lang- 
baine’s Dramatic Poets ; Diary of Pepys; Halli- 
well’s Dictionary of old Plays.] ood 


CARLETON, Baron (d. 1725). 
Boyig, Henry. ] 


CARLETON, Str DUDLEY, Viscount 
DoRCHESTER (1573-1632), diplomatist, was 
theson of Antony Carleton of Baldwin Bright- 
well, Oxfordshire, by Jocosa, his second wife, 
daughter of John Goodwin of Winchington, 
Buckinghamshire. He was bornat his father’s 
seat at Brightwell on 10 March 15738, and was 
early sent to Westminster School, where Dr. 
Edward Grant was his master, and in the 
latter part of his time Camden. He entered 
at Christ Church, Oxford, graduating B.A. on 
2 July 1595. During the next five years he 
spent his time in foreign travel and in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the continental languages. 
In 1600 he returned to England, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. on 12 July ofthat year. Shortly 
after this he became secretary to Sir Thomas 
Parry, and accompanied him on his embassy 
to France in June 1602. Some disagree- 
ments are said to have arisen between the 
two, and in November 1603 Carleton was 
again in England, and next month at Win- 
chester was an eyewitness of the butchery of 
Watson and other victims of the ‘ Raleigh 
plot.’ In the following March he was elected 
member for St. Mawes in the first parlia- 
ment of King James, and he seems to have 
been from the first an active participator in 
the debates. He next became secretary to 
the unfortunate Henry, earl of Northumber- 
land; but when Lord Norris, in March 1605, 
determined to make a tour in Spain, he pre- 
vailed upon Carleton to accompany him, who 


[See 


| thereupon resigned his secretaryship to the 


earl, While on their way home Lord Norris 
fell dangerously ill in Paris, and Carleton 
remained at his side till his recovery. Just 
at this time the Gunpowder plot was dis- 
covered, and it appeared in evidence that 
Carleton, as Lord Northumberland’s secre- 
tary, had actually negotiated for the transfer 
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of the vault under the parliament house in 
which the powder was laid. Carleton, in 
ignorance that his name had been mentioned 
in the affair, and never thinking that suspi- 
cion could light upon himself, still remained 
in Paris by his friend’s side. His prolonged 
absence from England under the circum- 
stances led to rumours much to his prejudice, 
and he was at length peremptorily sum- 
moned home by an order of the lords of the 
council, and on his arrival in London was 
placed in confinement in the bailiff’s house 
at Westminster. Eventually he succeeded 
in clearing himself of all cognisance of, or 
complicity in, the abominable conspiracy, 
and by the favour of Lord Salisbury he was 
set at liberty, but not till he had been under 
arrest for nearly amonth. His unfortunate 
connection with the Earl of Northumber- 
land acted seriously to his prejudice for some 
years and interfered with his advancement, 
though he had already made powerful friends 
and had succeeded in producing a general 
impression of being a man of promise and 
extraordinary ability. 

In November 1607 he married, in the 
Temple Church, Anne, daughter of George 
Gerrard of Dorney, Buckinghamshire, by Mar- 
garet, whose second husband was Sir Henry 
Saville. Carleton had already assisted his 
future father-in-law in collating manuscripts 
while he was in Paris in 1608, and he con- 
tinued ‘ plodding at his Greek letters,’ as he 
calls it, while living in Sir Henry’s house 
with his young wife during the first year of 
their married life. After this, and when a 
child was born to him, he took a house at 
Westminster, and became a diligent debater 
in parliament when it assembled. Salisbury 
had an eye upon the young man, and when, 
in May 1610, Sir Thomas Kdmundes was re- 
called from the embassy to the Archduke 
Albert, Carleton was appointed to go as am- 
bassador to Brussels. When all preparations 
were made for his departure, the king’s in- 
tention changed, and he was ordered to pro- 
ceed to Venice as successor to Sir Henry 
Wotton, who was recalled. He received the 
honour of knighthood in September, and, 
arriving at his destination about the middle 
of November, his career as a diplomatist 
began. From this time till the end of his 
life Carleton grew to be more and more 
esteemed as the most sagacious and success- 
ful diplomatist in Europe, and a history of 
the negotiations in which he was engaged 
would be a history of the foreign affairs of 
England during more than half of the reigns 
of James I and his unhappy successor. He 
returned to England from his Venetian em- 
bassy in 1616, shortly after he had carried 
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through the very delicate task of getting the 
treaty of Asti concluded, whereby the war 
between Spain and Savoy was brought to an 
end, and something like peace in Europe was 
established, He did not remain long at 
home. In March 1616 he was sent to suc- 
ceed Winwood at the Hague, and during the 
next five years he continued ambassador 
there. His despatches during this period 
contain a masterly summary of Dutch history 
and politics, and a graphic account of the ex- 
treme difficulties of the writer’s position, and 
of the unfailing versatility and self-command 
which he displayed in extricating himself 
from these difficulties as they emerged. 
Motley has given a caustic résumé of Car- 
leton’s speeches in the Assembly of Estates 
in 1617, which provoked much discussion at 
the time, and one of which at least was an- 
swered by Grotius in print. But when he 
attributes to him a bitter hatred of his hero 
Barneveld, Motley mistakes the man he was 
writing about. Carleton was of too cool and 


calculating a nature to be capable of strong 


hatred. Life to him, and especially political 
life, was a game to be played without pas- 
sion; the men upon the board were but 

awns or counters; and in playing with the 

tates General atthis time, when everybody in 
Holland was more or less mad withatheologi- 
cal mania, it was idle to speak or act as if they 
were sane. When four years later Frederic 
the Elector found himself an exile after the 
battle of Prague, and took refuge in Holland, 
he occupied for a time the ambassador’s 
house, and brought in the Princess Elizabeth 
and her children with their retinue. Carle- 
ton was put to very great expense, but he 
bore it with his usual sangfroid, though he 
did not forget to mention the fact when sub- 
sequently he was seeking for royal favour. 
Sir Henry Saville died in February 1622, 
Lady Carleton was his only surviving child, 
and, possibly with a view to looking after 
her own interests, and certainly with the 
hope of getting some large sums of money 
which were due to the ambassador, in the 
spring of the following year her ladyship 
went over to England and was received with 
much fayour. Thomas Murray, the prince’s 
tutor, had succeeded Sir Henry as provost of 
Eton, but just as Lady Carleton arrived in 
England Murray too died. The provostship 
of Eton was again vacant, and Carleton was 
among the candidates for the vacant prefer- 
ment; it fell to Sir Henry Wotton, how- 
ever, and Carleton had to wait some years 
longer for promotion. In 1625 Bucking- 
ham came over to the Hague to attend the 
congress which was going to do such great 
things and did so little ; and the speech which 
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he delivered at his public audience was writ- 
ten for him by Carleton and delivered totz- 
dem verbis. When the duke returned to 
England, Carleton accompanied him, and was 
at once rewarded for his long services by 
being made vice-chamberlain of the house- 
hold and a member of the privy council; 
but in a few weeks he was again despatched, 
in concert with the Earl of Holland, on an 
extraordinary embassy to France. The mis- 
sion proved abortive; Richelieu had a policy, 
Charles had none, and the two ambassadors 
returned in March 1626, having effected little 
or nothing. When Carleton landed in Eng- 
land, he found the House of Commons oc- 
cupied with the impeachment of Bucking- 
ham. He had been elected in his absence 
member for the borough of Hastings, and 
lost no time in taking his seat and speaking 
in defence of his patron and friend. He 
spoke as a diplomatist, and with small suc- 
cess; butit is not improbable that if he had 
been left to follow his own plans he might 
have been found a useful member in the 
house, and have exercised some influence 
in restraining the violence of the more fiery 
spirits on the one hand, and in checking 
the imprudence and rashness of the king and 
his supporters on the other. By this time, 
however, the lords had shown a disposition 
to take a line of their own, and Charles de- 
termined to strengthen his party in the 
upper house. Carleton was accordingly 
raised to the peerage as Lord Carleton of 
Imbercourt in May 1626. Shortly after- 
wards it was found expedient once more to 
send him on a mission to the Hague. One 
of the objects of this foolish mission was to 
prevail upon the States to favour a levy of 
1,000 German horse, who were intended to 
serve in England, and the other was to effect 
a union of the States against Spain. Carleton 
must have known before he started that he 
could only fail in such a project. He was 
kept in Holland on this occasion for two 
years, and during his absence Lady Carleton 
died (18 April 1627). She was buried in 
St. Paul’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey. 
The children she had given birth to had all 
died in infancy, and Carleton found himself 
a childless widower. He returned in April, 
and on 25 July 1628 was created Viscount 
Dorchester. 

Meanwhile Buckingham’s miserable in- 
competency for the position which he now 
occupied had been showing itself more gla- 
ringly every day, and he had at length drifted 
into the intention of raising the siege of 
Rochelle. Dorchester could only disapprove 
of Buckingham’s scheme, but things had gone 
too far to allow of a change of front. Yeton 
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6 Aug. it seemed as if there might still be a 
way out of the difficulties, and a peace with 
France be concluded. Overtures to this effect 
were made by Contarini to Dorchester, and it 
was actually while he was walking to the 
conference which Dorchester had arranged on 
the morning of 23 Aug. 1628 for settling the 
terms of this peace that Buckingham received 
his death-wound. Dorchester was an eye- 
witness of the whole dreadful scene, and it 
was only through his prompt interference 
that Felton was saved from being torn to 
pieces by the bystanders. In the following 
December Dorchester became chief secretary 
of state, and from this time till his death he 
was the responsible minister for foreign 
affairs, so far as any minister of Charles I could 
be responsible for the mistakes of a king 
who the less he knew the more he meddled. 
Dorchester was now in his fifty-fifth year, 
and only a little past his prime; he might 
still hope to leave a son behind him. Paul, 
first Lord Bayning, died in 1629, leaving a 
young widow and five children all amply 
provided for. In 1630 this lady became 
Dorchester’s second wife. Their union was 
but of brief duration. Dorchester died on 
15 Feb. 1632, and was buried four days 
after in Westminster Abbey, his funeral 
being conducted with little pomp or cere- 
mony. He left but a small estate behind 
him, not more than 700/.a year. It is clear 
that, like many other faithful servants of the 
Stuarts, he had gained nothing but barren 
honour by his lifelong services. Lady Dor- 
chester gave birth to a posthumous daughter, 
Frances, in June 1632, who lived little 
more than six months. Dorchester’s titles 
became extinct, and a nephew of the same 
name, and who succeeded him in some of 
his diplomatic employments, was eventually 
his heir. Dorchester’s letters and despatches 
testify to the writer’s extraordinary facility 
as a correspondent. They are immensely 
voluminous. Cecil alone, among his contem- 
poraries, has left behind him a larger mass 
of manuscript. His style is remarkably 
fluent and clear; few writers of English 
have surpassed him in the power of making 
his meaning obvious without effort and with- 
out unnecessary verbiage. A collection of 
his letters during his embassy in Holland 
was published by Lord Hardwicke in 1755, 
which attained a third edition in 1780, and 
his despatches during his embassy at the 
Hague in 1677 were printed by Sir Thomas 
Philipps at Middle Hill in 1841. Some of 
his letters may be found in the ‘Cabala’ 
and other collections, especially in Dr. 
Birch’s ‘ Court and Times of James I and of 
Charles I;’ but these are only a small portion 
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ot the mass of correspondence which has 
never been printed, and which is to be found 
in the Record Office and other depositories. 


A half-length portrait of Dorchester, painted | 


by Michiel Jansz van Miereveldt, was pre- 
sented to the National Portrait Gallery of 
London in Nov. 1860 by Felix Slade, together 
with a half-length portrait of Dorchester’s 
first wife, Ann Gerard, by the same artist. 
[Wood’s Athens Oxon. ii. 519; and Fasti 
Oxon.; Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 1603-82 pas- 
sim; Birch’s Court and Times of James I and 
Charles 1; Winwood’s Memorials of State; Birch’s 
Negotiations between the Courts of England, 
France, and Brussels from 1592 to 1617; His- 
torical Preface to Carleton’s Letters, by Lord 
Hardwicke (1780); Gardiner’s Hist. of England 
in the Reigns of James I and Charles1; Forster’s 
Life of Eliot; Motley’s Life and Death of John 
of Barneveld (1874); Chester’s Westminster 
Abbey Registers ; Banks’s Dormant and Extinct 
Baronage (1809), iii. 52. Clarendon’s account of 
Carleton (Hist. of the Rebellion, bk. i.) is flimsy 
and inaccurate. He is included among Horace 
Walpole’s Noble Authors. There is a good account 
of him and the Carleton family in Manning and 
Bray’s Hist. of Surrey (i. 456).] A.J. 


CARLETON, GEORGE (1559-1628), 
bishop of Chichester, son of Guy Carleton of 
Carleton Hall in Cumberland, was born in 
1659 at Norham in Northumberland, where 
his father was warder of the castle there. His 
early education was superintended by Bernard 
Gilpin, the ‘ Apostle of the North.” In 1576 
he was sent to St. Edmund Hall, Oxford ; in 
1579 hetook his M.A., and in 1580 waselected 
fellow of Merton. Here he wona high repu- 
tation as a good poet and orator and a skilful 
disputant in theology, being well read in 
the fathers and schoolmen, In 1589 he be- 
came vicar of Mayfield, Sussex, which he 
held till 1605, and in 1618 he was made 
bishop of Llandaff, where he was already 
prebendary. In the same year he, with 
three other divines, represented the church 
of England at the synod of Dort. Here he 
distinguished himself by a spirited protest 
against the adoption of the thirty-first article 
of the Belgic Confession, which affirmed ‘that 
the ministers of the Word of God, in what 
place soever settled, have the same advantage 
of character, the same jurisdiction and au- 
thority, in regard they are all equally minis- 
ters of Christ, the only universal Bishop and 
Head of the Church.’ Carleton maintained 
the doctrine of apostolical succession in op- 
position to this levelling article. His pro- 
test was ineffectual, but his courage and 
ability won the admiration of his opponents. 
When the English deputies returned home 
in the spring of 1619, the Dutch States, be- 


sides paying the expenses of their voyage 
and presenting each with a gold medal, sent 
a letter to the king in which a special com- 
mendation is made of Carleton as the foremost 
man of the company and a model of learning 
and piety. He wastranslated to Chichester 
in the same year, probably in recognition of 
the ability and spirit with which he had up- 
held the honour of the church of England 
in the synod. He died in May 1628. 

His son, Henry, served in the parlia- 
mentary army. 

Camden, the antiquary, was much at- 
tached to Carleton, and wrote of him 
in his ‘Britannia’ (Brit. in Northumd. 
p. 816) as one ‘whom I have loved in regard 
of his singular knowledge in divinity and in 
other more delightful literature, and am loved 
again of him.’ Anthony 4 Wood (Athene 
Ox.) describes him as ‘ a person of solid judg- 
ment and various reading, a bitter enemy to 
the papists, anda severe Calvinist.’ His views, 
however, upon the subject of election were 
not nearly so rigid as those of the majority 
in the synod of Dort, and his theology does 
not seem to have affected the amiability of 
his disposition. Fuller (Worthies, p. 304) 
says that ‘his good affections appear in his 
treatise entitled, “A Thankful Remembrance 
of God’s Mercy,” solid judgment in his “ Con- 
futation of Judicial Astrology,” and clear in- 
vention in other juvenile exercises.’ The 
following is a list of his works: 1. ‘ Heroici 
Characteres,’ Oxon. 1603, 4to. 2. ‘Consensus 
Kcclesize Catholics contra Tridentinos .. .’ 
1613, 8vo. 3, ‘Carmen panegyricumad Eliz. 
Angl. Reg.,’in vol. iii. of Nichols’s ‘ Progresses 
of Queen Elizabeth,’ p.180. 4. ‘ Vita Bernardi 
Gilpini . . . apud Anglos Aquilonares cele- 
berrimi,’ 1628, 4to. 5. ‘Life of Bernard Gil- 
pin,’ with the Sermon preached before Ed- 
ward VI in 1552, London, 1686, 8vo. 6. ‘ Epi- 
stola ad Jacobum Sextum Brit. Regem,’ in the 
‘Miscellany of the Abbotsford Club’ (i. 118), 
Edinburgh, 1837. 7. ‘Tithes examined and 
proved to be due to the Clergie by a Divine 
Right,’ 1606, 4to, second edit. 1611. 8. ‘Ju- 
risdiction Regall, Episcopall, papal,’ 1610, 
Ato. 9. ‘Directions to know the True Church,’ 
1615, 8vo. 10. ‘An Oration made at the 
Hague before the Prince of Orange and the 
States Generall of the United Provinces,’ 
1619, 4to. 11. ‘A Thankfull Remembrance 
of God’s Mercy in an Historicall Collection 
of the . . . Deliverances of the Church and 
State of England... from the beginning of 
Q. Elizabeth, London, 1624, 4to. Several 
editions. 12. ‘’Agrpodoyopavia, the Madnesse 
of Astrologes; or, an Examination of Sir Chris- 
topher Heydon’s Booke, intituled, “A Defence 
of Judiciarie Astrologie,”’ London, 1624, 4to, 
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18. ¢ An Examination of those Things where- 
in the Author of the late “ Appeale ” holdeth 
the Doctrine of the Church of the Pelagians 
and Arminians to be the Doctrines of the 
Church of England,’ London, 1626, 4to. 
14. ‘His Testimony concerning the Presby- 
terian Discipline in the Low Countries and 
Episcopall Government here in England,’ 
London, 1642, 8vo. 

[Wood’s Athenz Oxon. (Bliss), ii, 422; Ful- 
ler’s Worthies; Collier’s Eccles, Hist. vii. 408-15, 
and Records in vol. ix. No. 307; Dallaway’s 
Sussex ; Stephens’s Memorials of South Saxon See, 
pp. 267-9.] W. R. W. S 


CARLETON, GEORGE ( 71. 1728), cap- 
tain, was author of ‘ Military Memoirs, 1672- 
1718,’ a work which has been repeatedly in- 
cluded in the list of Defoe’s fictions, and by 
such authorities as J. G. Lockhart, Walter 
Wilson, William Hazlitt, Lowndes, R. Cham- 
bers, Dr. Carruthers, and Professor G. L. 
Craik. The only reason assigned for including 
it is that it appeared in Defoe’s lifetime, and 
in style and structure’strongly resembles his 
fictitious narratives. The argument, in short, 
amounts to this, that the book is so extremely 
like the thing it claims to be that it must 
be one of Defoe’s masterly imitations of it. 
No evidence of any kind in support of the 
assertion has ever been produced. Lord Stan- 
hope (War of the Succession in Spain, Ap- 
pendix, 1833) says that the ‘ authenticity of 
the “ Memoirs” was never questioned until 
the late General Carleton wished to claim the 
captain for his kinsman, and failing to dis- 
cover his relationship next proceeded to deny 
his existence ;’ but, however the question may 
have been first raised, it ought to have been 
set at rest by the production of Lord Stan- 
hope’s evidence proving Carleton to have 
been a flesh-and-blood hero, and not a mem- 
ber of the same family as Robinson Crusoe. 
According to the ‘ Memoirs’ the author was 
a member of the garrison of Denia, which 
was compelled to surrender to the forces of 
Philip in 1708. But among the papers of his 
ancestor, Brigadier Stanhope, Lord Stanhope 
discovered a list of the English officers, some 
six or seven in number, made prisoners on 
that occasion, and in it appears ‘ Captain Car- 
letone of the traine of artillery, the branch 
of the service to which, we are given to un- 
derstand by the ‘Memoirs,’ the author was 
attached from the time of the capture of Bar- 
celona. ‘The internal evidence ought to have 
convinced any one who examined the book 
carefully that it is what it claims to be, 
neither more nor less. Carleton’s dedication 
to Lord Wilmington is followed in the ori- 
ginal editions by an address to the reader, 
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no doubt from the publisher, which, after a 
brief summary of Carleton’s services in Flan- 
ders and Spain, says: ‘It may not be perhaps 
improper to mention that the author of these 
“ Memoirs” was born at Ewelme in Oxford- 
shire, descended from an ancient and honour- 
able family. The Lord Dudley Carleton who 
died secretary of state to King Charles I was 
his great uncle, and in the same reign hi 
father was envoy at the court of Madrid, 
whilst his uncle, Sir Dudley Carleton, was 
ambassador to the States of Holland.’ There 
are one or two trifling inaccuracies here. 
There never was any such person, of course, 
as Lord Dudley Carleton. The statesman of 
Charles I’s reign was Sir Dudley Carleton 
q.v.], created Baron Carleton of Imbercourt 
tm 1626, and Viscount Dorchester in 1628; and 
it is questionable whether his nephew and 
namesake, knighted shortly after the elder 
Dudley was raised to the peerage, was ever ac- 
tually ambassador in Holland, though he was 
certainly left in charge by his uncle on one or 
two occasions when the latter was summoned 
to England. Butas far as the identification 
of the author goes there is no reason to doubt 
that the statement is substantially correct. 
It is incredible that the publisher would have 
gone out of his way to make a false declara- 
tion, the falsehood of which could have been 
so easily detected at the time, and on behalf 
of a book in which, in more than one instance, 
living persons were mentioned in such a way 
as to lead inevitably to its being branded as 
a lying production. It explains, too, how it 
was that the general, who, according to Lord 
Stanhope, first started the question, was un- 
able to prove consanguinity with the author, 
for it would have been a very difficult matter 
to trace the connection between the Irish 
Carletons, descendants of the old Northum- 
brian or Cumbrian family, and the Oxford- 
shire Carletons, the stock of which Sir Dudley 
and the captain came. The ‘ Memoirs,’ more- 
over, deal largely in incidents, of which a 
writer like Defoe could not possibly have had 
any knowledge without access to documents 
which were then absolutely inaccessible, and 
in incidents also known only to a few persons 
and of such a nature that any inaccuracy or 
untruthfulness in the narrator would have 
been most certainly denounced. For example, 
according to Carleton, just before the brilliant 
coup de main by which the Monjuich, the 
citadel of Barcelona, was taken, it was re- 
ported that a body of troops from the city 
wasadvancing. Peterborough hurried away 
to watch their movements. No sooner had 
he turned his back than something very like a 
panic seized some of the officers, and they all 
but succeeded in persuading Lord Charlemont, 
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the second in command, a brave but weak 
man, to retire before their retreat was cut off. 
Seeing this, Carleton slipped away and warned 
Peterborough of what was goingon. ‘Good 
God! is it possible P’ he exclaimed, and hur- 
rying back snatched the half-pike out of Lord 
Charlemont’s hands, and with a few vigorous 
words brought his officers to their senses. 
This, it is almost needless to observe, would 
have been an over-audacious flight for a ro- 
mance writer to attempt. Lord Charlemont, 
it is true, was dead when the ‘ Memoirs’ ap- 
peared; but he had left sons behind him who 
surely would have contradicted the story if 
they could. Peterborough survived the pub- 
lication of the book seven years, and he was 
not the man to tolerate such a statement 
from animpostor. ‘This is only one of several 
incidents mentioned by which the genuine 
character of Carleton’s narrative may betested. 
Tt is, of course, not impossible, as Lord Stan- 
hope admits, that Carleton’s manuscript may 
haye been placed in Defoe’s hands to be re- 
vised and put into shape; but it may be 
asked, what need is there for importing De- 
foe’s name into the matterat all? It is not 
so much that Carleton writes like Defoe as 
that Defoe could write like Carleton. There 
is this difference, however, as Dr. John Hill 
Burton (Reign of Queen Anne) points out, 
that Carleton, as a rule, keeps his own per- 
sonality in the background, which Defoe’s 
heroes certainly donot. As the title implies, 
Carleton’s narrative embraces the period from 
the Dutch war to the peace of Utrecht. At 
the age of twenty he entered as a volunteer 
on board the London under Sir Edward 
Spragge, and was present at the battle of 
Southwold Bay. He next joined the army 
of the Prince of Orange asa volunteer in the 
prince’s own company of guards, in which he 
had for a comrade Graham of Claverhouse. 
After the revolution he served in Scotland, 
and by distinguished service gained his com- 
pany. He was afterwards quartered for some 
time in Ireland, but having no mind for the 
West Indies, whither his regiment was or- 
dered in 1705, he effected an exchange, and 
with the recommendation of his old com- 
mander and friend, Lord Cutts, joined the 
army about to sail for Spain under Peter- 
borough. There he did good service at Mon- 
juich and Barcelona, but was unfortunate at 

enia, and remained a prisoner of war until 
peace came in 1713, The latter part, and by 
no means the least interesting, of his ‘Me- 
moirs’ is taken up with his observations on 
Spain and the Spaniards made during his 
captivity. From one or two references, e.g. 
to the recent death of Colonel Hales, governor 
of Chelsea Hospital, it is clear that the book 
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was written between 1726 and 1728, the year 
in which it was published with the title of 
‘The Military Memoirs of Captain George 
Carleton from the Dutch War, 1672, in which 
he served to the conclusion of the peace of 
Utrecht, 1713, Mlustrating some of the most 
remarkable transactions both by sea and land 
during the reigns of King Charles and King 
James II, hitherto unobserved by all the 
writers of those times.’ It was reprinted in 
1741 and again in 1748, with ad captandum 
variations of the title, England being then at 
war with Spain; but after these no edition 
seems to have been published until that of 
1808-9, edited by Sir Walter Scott, and from 
that time to the present it has been included 
in every collective edition of Defoe’s works. 
No better proof of its merits could be given 
than that it has been so often and so strenu- 
ously claimed as one of his fictions; but what 
more particularly entitles its author to a place 
here is its importance as a piece of historical 
evidence bearing on a period for which trust- 
worthy evidence is scarce. Its value in this 
respect has been gratefully acknowledged by 
such competent authorities as Lord Stanhope 
and Dr. John Hill Burton, and this is what 
makes it all the more desirable that Carleton 
should be definitively removed from the cate- 
gory of fictitious characters. 

{Lord Stanhope’s History of the War of the 
Succession in Spain, London, 1832; Appendix to 
the History of the War of the Succession, Lon- 
don, 1838; Burton’s History of the Reign of 
Queen Anne, Edinburgh and London, 1880; 
Lee’s Daniel Defoe, his Life and recent dis- 
covered Writings, London, 1869; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser., ii. and iii. Lee, the latest 
biographer of Defoe, says that his investigations 
‘admitted no other conclusion than that Captain 
George Carleton was a real personage, and him- 
self wrote this true and historical account of his 
own adyentures;’ and he prints a letter from 
Mr. James Crossley of Manchester, who says: 
‘There cannot be a question that Defoe had no- 
thing whatever to do with it. After carefully 
going into the point thirty years ago I came to 
the conclusion that he could not possibly have 
written it, and that it is the genuine narrative of 
a real man, who is identified in the list of officers 
given by Lord Stanhope in the second edition of 
his “ War of the Succession in Spain.” I have 
never seen any reason since to alter my rere 


CARLETON, GUY (1598?-1685), bishop 
of Chichester, said by Anthony & Wood to 
have been a kinsman of George Carleton 
(1559-1628) [q.v.], was a native of Brams- 
ton Foot, in Gilsland, Cumberland. He was 
educated at the free school in Carlisle, and 
was sent ag a servitor to Queen’s College, 
Oxford, of which he afterwards became fel- 
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low. In 1635 he was made a proctor to 
the university. When the civil war broke 
out he threw himself heartily into the king’s 
cause. He was an excellent horseman, and 
followed the royal army, although he had 
been ordained and held two livings. In an 
engagement with the enemy he was taken 
prisoner and confined in Lambeth House. 
He managed, however, to escape by the help 
of his wife, who conveyed a cord to him, 
by which he was to let himself down from 
a window, and then make for a boat on 
the Thames in readiness to take him off. 
The rope was too short, and in dropping to 
the ground he broke one of his bones, but 
succeeded in getting to the boat, which took 
him to a place of concealment, where he lay 
till he recovered, but in such a destitute 
condition that his wife had to sell some of 
her clothes and work for their daily food. 
At last they contrived to get out of the 
country, and joined the exiled king in Hol- 
land. At the restoration Carleton was 
made dean of Carlisle and prebendary of 
Durham. In 1671 he was promoted to the 
bishopric of Bristol, and in 1678 translated to 
Chichester, but ‘he had not the name there,’ 
says Wood, ‘for a scholar or liberal benefactor 
as his predecessor and kinsman, Dr. George 
Carleton, had.’ In the year after his appoint- 
ment, the Duke of Monmouth, being then at 
theheight of his popularity, visited Chichester 
(7 Feb.) in the course of a kind of royal pro- 
gress which he was making through the coun- 
try (see Macaunay, Hist. i. 251, &c.) The 
extravagant honour paid to him, not only by 
some of the citizens but by the dignitaries 
of the cathedral, excited the indignation of 
the bishop, which he poured forth in a letter 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury (Sancroft) 
(preserved among the Tanner MSS. in the 
Bodleian, 384). ‘. .. The great men of our 
Cathedrall welcomed him with belles, and 
bonfires made by wood had from their houses 
to flare before his lodgings, personal visits 
made to him, with all that was in their 
houses proffered to his service.’ He describes 
the honour done the duke in the cathedral, 
and the ‘apocryphal anthems when the com- 
monwealth saints appeared amongst us.’ He 
then relates at some length how, because he 
would not ‘join in these bell and bonfire 
solemnities,’ or ‘bow the knee to the people’s 
Idol, the rabble surrounded his house at 
night demanding wood to make bonfires for 
the duke, and, when it was refused, pelted 
the palace with stones, and shot into it three 
times, shouting that he was an old popish 
rogue, and all the people in his family were 
rogues and thieves, and they should meet with 
him ere long. 
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into my house and seconded their violence 
with a shower of stones so thick that our ser- 
vants thought they would have broke in and 
cutourthroats....’ Theletterisdated17 Feb. 
1679. The bishop was then about eighty- 
three years of age, but lived six years longer. 
His death occurred on 6 July 1685. 


[Wood’s Athenz, iv. 866, 867.] W.R. W.S. 


CARLETON, GUY, first Lorp DorcuEzs- 
TER (1724-1808), governor of Quebec, was the 
third son of Christopher Carleton of Newry, 
county Down, and his wife, Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Henry Ball of county Donegal. He was 
born at Strabane 3 Sept. 1724. The father 
died when Guy was about fourteen, and the 
mother afterwards married the Rev. Thomas 
Skelton of Newry. According to Samuel 
Burdy, the biographer of Philip Skelton, ‘Sir 
Guy’s eminence in the world was owing in a 
great degree . . . to the care which his step- 
father, Thomas Skelton, took of his education’ 
(Complete Works of Rev. P. Skelton, 1824, pp. 
80-31). On 21 May 1742 he was appointed 
ensign in the Karl of Rothes’s regiment (after- 
wards the 25th foot), and obtained his promo- 
tion as lieutenant in the same regiment on 
1 May 1745. Changing his regiment he 
became lieutenant of the lst foot guards on 
22 July 1751, and was appointed captain-lieu- 
tenant and lieutenant-colonel 18 June 1757. 
In Juneand July 1758 he took part in the siege 
of Louisburg, under General Amherst, and 
on 24 Aug. was made lieutenant-colonel of 
the 72nd foot. On 30 Dec. in the same year 
he was appointed quartermaster-general and 
colonel in America. He was wounded at 
the capture of Quebec, 13 Sept. 1759, when 
in command of the corps of grenadiers. In 
1761 he acted as brigadier-general under 
General Hodgson at the siege of Belleisle, 
and was wounded in the attack on Port 
Andro, 8 April. He was raised to the rank 
of colonel in the army 19 Feb. 1762, and 
in the same year served under Lord Albe- 
marle in the siege of the Havannah, where 
he greatly distinguished himself, and was 
wounded in a sortie on 22 July. Carleton 
was appointed lieutenant-govirnor of Quebec 
24 Sept. 1766, and in the following year the 
government of the colony devolved on him 
in consequence of General Murray having 
to proceed to England. In 1770, having 
obtained leave of absence, Carleton came to 
England. He was appointed colonel of the 
47th foot 2 April 1772, and raised to the 
rank of major-general on 25 May following. 
In June 1774 he was examined before the 
House of Commons regarding the Quebec bill, 
which, after considerable opposition, became 
law in the same session. This act, which it 
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is said was suggested by Carleton himself, 
established a legislative council, allowed the 
Roman catholics the free exercise of their re- 
ligion, and re-established the authority of the 
old French laws in civil cases, while it intro- 
duced the English law in criminal proceedings. 
Tn the latter end of the year Carleton returned 
to Canada, where he was warmly welcomed 
back by the catholic bishop and clergy of the 
province, and on 10 Jan. 1775 was appointed 
governor of Quebec. On the recall of Gage 
the command of the army in America was 
divided, and assigned in Canada to Carleton, 
and in the old colonies to Howe. At an 
early stage of the war the Congress, being 
apprehensive of an attack by Carleton on 
their north-west frontier, determined on the 
invasion of Canada, and on 10 Sept. 1775 
the American troops effected a landing at 
St. John’s. Carleton, however, who had no 
army and had endeavoured in vain to raise 
the peasantry, was defeated by Colonel War- 
ner in an attempt to relieve the garrison, and 
compelled to retire. On 3 Nov. St. John’s 
capitulated to General Montgomery, who 
on the 12th entered Montreal. Carleton 
narrowly escaped being captured. Disguised 
as a fisherman he passed through the enemy’s 
craft in a whaleboat and arrived at Quebec 
on the 19th. The fortifications of the town 
had been greatly neglected, and the garrison 
did not consist of above eleven thousand men, 
few of whom were regulars. In spite of these 
obstacles and the lukewarmness of the Bri- 
tish settlers who were displeased with the 
new constitution, Carleton, having ordered all 
persons who would not join in resistance to 
the enemy to leave, soon put the city into a 
state of defence. An attempt by Colonel 
Arnold to take it by surprise having failed, 
Montgomery joined forces with the latter, 
and on 5 Dec. summoned Carleton to sur- 
render. The governor refused to have any 
correspondence with the American comman- 
der. After laying siege to the city for nearly 
a month, the Americans attempted to take 
it by storm on 31 Dec. 1775, but were re- 
pulsed, Montgomery being killed and Arnold 
wounded. The siege was continued until 
the beginning of May 1776, when, upon the 
arrival of a British squadron, Carleton sal- 
lied out and put the already retreating enemy 
to rout with the loss of their artillery and 
baggage. By the end of the month Carleton 
had gathered a force of thirteen thousand men, 
and accordingly assumed the offensive. The 
Americans gradually retired before him, and 
18 June had evacuated Canada and esta- 
hed themselves at Crown Point. After 
waiting until October for boats to cross Lake 
Champlain, Carleton went in pursuit of the 
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Americans, and two naval engagements were 
fought on the lake on the 11th and 18th, 
The result of the first conflict was somewhat 
doubtful, but on the second occasion Carle- 
ton gained a complete victory and took pos- 
session of Crown Point, where he remained 
until 3 Nov., when, giving up the idea of 
besieging Ticonderoga, he returned to St. 
John’s and sent his army into winter quar- 
ters. In reward for his brilliant services in 
the defence of Quebec he was nominated a 
knight of the Bath, 6 July 1776, and a spe- 
cial warrant was issued allowing him to wear 
the ensigns without being invested in the 
usual manner. In 1777 an expedition from 
Canada, intended to co-operate with the 
principal British force in America, was re- 
solved on, and on 6 May Burgoyne arrived 
at Quebec to take the command. Carleton, 
who had for some time been unable to get 
on amicably with Lord George Germaine, at 
once demanded his own recall on the ground 
that he had been treated with injustice. On 
29 Aug. he was raised to the rank of lieute- 
nant-general, and the next year was ap- 
pointed governor of Charlemont in Ireland, 
a post which he retained during the remain- 
der of his life. In May 1778, without assign- 
ing any reason, he dismissed Peter Livius 
from his post of chief justice of Quebec. 
At the end of July he left Canada for Eng- 
land, and was succeeded by Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Haldimand as governor of Quebec. He 
declined to appear before the privy council 
in defence of his dismissal of Livius, who 
was restored to his office by an order dated 
25 March 1779. On 19 May following he 
was installed K.B. at Westminster, and on 
23 Feb. 1782 was appointed to succeed Sir 
Henry Clinton as commander-in-chief in 
America. He arrived at New York with his 
commission on 5 May, and desired that all 
hostilities should bestayed. By a consistent 
policy of clemency he did much to conciliate 
the Americans. He remained in New York 
for some time after the treaty of peace had 
been signed, and finally evacuated the city 
on 25 Nov. 1783 and returned to England. 
A pension of 1,000/. a year was granted him 
by parliament for his life and the lives of his 
wife and two elder sons. In 1782-3 he was 
colonel 84th foot, and on 11 April 1786 he 
was again appointed governor of Quebec. 
He was created Baron Dorchester on21 Aug. 
in the same year. He arrived at Quebec to 
take charge of the government on 23 Oct., 
and was cordially welcomed by the inhabit- 
ants, with whom he was highly popular. 
One of his first measures was to assemble 
the legislative council, whom he directed 
to make a thorough investigation into the 
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condition of the provinces. 
of parliament—which had been prepared by 
William Grenville, and revised by Dorches- 
ter—was passed. By the provisions of this 
act (31 Geo. III, c. 31) Canada was divided 
into two provinces, viz. Upper Canada (now 
Ontario) and Lower Canada (now Quebec), 
and a similar constitution was given to each. 
Dorchester was absent from Canada from 
17 Aug. 1791 to 24 Sept. 1793, during which 
time the government of the provinces de- 
volved on Major-general Alured Clarke, the 
lieutenant-governor. Dorchester took his 
final departure from Quebec on 9 July 1796, 
and was succeeded by Major-general Prescott. 
The Active, in which he embarked with his 
family, was wrecked on Anticosti. No lives 
were ie and on 19 Sept. they reached Ports- 
mouth in H.M.S. Dover without any further 
mishap. On 16 July 1790 he was appointed 
colonel of the 15th dragoons, and on 12 Oct. 
1793 raised to the rank of a general in the 
army. On 18 March 1801 he became colonel 
of the 27th dragoons, from which regiment 
he was transferred on 14 Aug. 1802 to the 
command of the 4th dragoons. After his 
return from England he lived in retirement 
first at Kempshot, near Basingstoke, and 
afterwards at Stubbings, near Maidenhead, 
where he died suddenly on 10 Nov. 1808. 
Dorchester, though a severe disciplinarian, 
was a man of humane conduct and of sound 
common sense. His kind treatment of the 
Canadian people, and of the American pri- 
soners during the war, did him infinite credit, 
as well as his attempts to check the excesses 
of the Indians employed by the government 
against the colonists. 

He married, on 22 May 1772, Lady Maria, 
the third daughter of Thomas, second earl of 
Effingham, by whom he had nine sons and 
two daughters. His widow survived him 
for many years, and died on 14 March 1836, 
aged 82. He was succeeded in the title by 
his grandson, Arthur, the only son of Chris- 
topher, his thirdson. The present and fourth 
baron is also a grandson of the first peer, 
being the eldest son of Richard, the youngest 
of the nine sons, The Royal Institution 
possesses a large number of manuscripts 
which formerly belonged to Maurice Mor- 
gann, Dorchester’s secretary during the last 
years of the American war. These consist 
solely of American official documents. In 
the British Museum, among the Add. MSS., 
some of his correspondence while governor 
of Quebec will be found. 

[Collins’s Peerage of England (1812), viii. 
113-18; Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. (1813), viii. 


257-60 ; Morgan’s Sketches of Celebrated Ca- | 
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of Canada (1868); Bancroft’s History of the 


United States (1876), vols. iii-vi. ; Holmes’s An- 
nals of America (1829), vol. ii.; Mahon’s History 
of England (18654),vols, vi. andvii. ; Annual Re 
gister, 1808, chron. pp. 149-52; Sir H. Caven- 
dish’s Debates of the House of Commons in the 
year 1774 (1839); London Gazettes; Army Lists ; 
Add. MSS. 21678, 21697-700, 21707, 21754, 
21781, 21806-8.] G. F. R. B. 


CARLETON, Lorp (d. 1725). 
Bortz, Henry, Lorp CaRLeron. } 


CARLETON, HUGH, Viscount CaRLe- 
ton (1739-1826), chief justice of common 
pleas in Ireland, eldest son of Francis 
Carleton of Cork, by Rebecca, daughter of 
John Lanton, was born 11 Sept. 1739. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and being called to the Irish bar became 
third serjeant 1776, second serjeant 1777, 
solicitor-general in 1779, and chief justice of 
the common pleas in 1787. He sat in the 
Irish House of Commons for fifteen years. 
He was M.P. for Tuam from 1772 to 1776, 
for Philipstown from 1776 to 1783, and for 
Naas from 1783 to 1787. In 1789 he was 
created Baron Carleton of Amer, and in 
1797 Viscount Carleton of Clare, Tipperary. 
He retired from the bench in 1800, and the 
same year was chosen one of the twenty- 
eight representative peers of Ireland. Cur- 
ran, referring to the lugubrious manner of 
Carleton on the bench, said that he was 
plaintiff (plaintive) in every case before him. 
He died on 25 Feb. 1826. He married in 
1766 Elizabeth, only daughter of Richard 
Mercer, and in 1795 Mary Buckley, second 
daughter of Andrew Matthew; but by 
neither marriage had he any issue. 

(Georgian Era, ii, 540; Gent. Mag. 1826, i. 
270.) Aled 1s & 


CARLETON, MARY (1642 ?-1678), ‘the 
German princess,’ was born, by her own 
account, at Cologne, her father being Henry 
van Wolway, lord of Holmstein. It was 
also said that she was the only daughter of 
the Duke of Oundenia, born io April 1639 
(Life of the Famous Madam Chariton, 
pp. 2-3), but she confessed just before her 
execution that she was Mary Modena of Can- 
terbury, daughter of a chorister of the cathe- 
dral, and born on 22 Jan. 1642. Various 
accounts are given of her early life, but all 
agree that she came from Holland about 1661 
to London, where her imposture commenced. 
She was witty and handsome, ‘ Dutch-built 

. -a stout Fregat.’ One King, a vintner, and 
his wife were her first dupes, and to them 
she represented her fortune as approachin 
80,0007. a year. In April 1663 she marrie 
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John Carleton, Mrs. King’s brother. A pre- 
vious marriage to one John Stedman, still 
living, was discovered, and Mary was com- 
mitted on a charge of bigamy to the Gate- 
house, where she was visited by Pepys (Diary, 
29 May 1663) anda great concourse of curious 
people. She was tried at the Old Bailey on 
4 June 1663, and defended herself with such 
courage that she was ‘acquitted by publique 
proclamation’ (The Great Tryall, &e. title, 
and pp. 1-5). Carleton now attacked her in 
his ‘Ultimum Vale... being a true De- 
scription of the Passages of that Grand Im- 
postor, late a pretended Germane Lady,’ 
‘My Lady Batten envieghed mightily against 
the German Princesse,’ says Pepys (Diary, 
7 June 1663), though he himself was ‘as 
high in the defence of her wit and spirit, and 
glad that she is cleared at the sessions.’ She 
answered the ‘ Ultimum Vale’ in ‘An His- 
toricall Narrative of the German Princess 
... written for the satisfaction of the World 
at the request of divers Persons of Honour.’ 
Other publications on the subject were ‘The 
Great Tryall and Arraignment of the late dis- 
tressed Lady, otherwise called the late Ger- 
main Princess’ (1663), &c.,‘The Arraignment, 
Tryal, and Examination of Mary Moders, 
alias, &c., &c.,’ and ‘The Tryall of Mary 
Moders for having two husbands.’ After this 
Mary Carleton turned actress, and a play was 
composed expressly for her, with her own title 
‘The German Princess;’ it was performed 
at the Duke’s House, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
where Pepys saw her the next year, 15 April 
1664, and declared that ‘never was anything 
so well done in earnest worse performed in 
jest’ (2b. for that date). She became a 
common thief next, and was transported to 
Jamaica in February 1671; but she returned 
to London and her evil courses; in December 
1672 she was sentenced to death for various 
thefts, and hanged at Tyburn on 22 Jan. 
1672-3 (GraneurR, Biog. Hist. iv. 224-5), 
Her age was said to be thirty-eight. 

Two broadsheets were published in 1673, 
‘ An Elegie on the Famous and Renowned 
Lady for Eloquence and Wit, Madam Mary 
Carlton, otherwise styled The German Prin- 
cess, &c.; and ‘Some Luck, Some Wit, 
being a Sonnet upon the merry Life and un- 
timely Death of Mistriss Mary Carlton, com- 
monly called The German Princess. To a new 
Tune, called The German Princess adieu.’ 
There also appeared in 1673 ‘ Memories of the 
Life of the Famous Madam Charlton ... with 
her Nativity astrologically handled, to which 
is prefixed her portrait;’ and J. G.’s ‘Memoires 
of Mary Carleton... Being a Narrative of 
her Life and Death, interwoven with many 
strange and pleasant Passages, from the time 
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of her Birth to her Execution. . . with her 
Behaviour in Prison, her last Speech, Burial, 
and Epitaph.’ A reprint of the ‘Historicall 
Narrative,’ called the second edition, appeared 
about 1720. Its title is ‘The Life and Cha- 
racter of Mrs. Mary Moders, alias, &c... . with 
the Havock and Spoilshe committed upon the 
Publick in the Reign of Charles the Second ;’ 
and it is said in Harley’s ‘ Notes on Biogra- 
phies’ to have been republished because Al- 
derman Barber was reported to be her son 
(Notes and Queries, 5th series, i. 291). 


[Pepys’s Diary, ed. Chandos, pp. 157, 159, 
205; Granger’s Biog. Hist. 2nd ed. iv. 224-5; 
Life and Character, &e., pp. 2, 70-6; J. G.’s Me- 
moires, To the Reader, and pp. 1-118; The 
Famous Madam Charlton, pp. 2-9; The Great 
Tryall, pp. 4-7; Mary Carleton’s Historicall 
Narrative, pp. 1-20; John Carleton’s Ultimum 
Vale, Hearne’s Collections, ii. 410-11; Notes 
and Queries, 5th ser. i. 228, 291.] J. H. 


CARLETON, RICHARD (1560 ?P- 
1638 ?), musical composer, was possibly a 
member of the family of the same name who 
lived at Lynn in Norfolk. He was born in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, and 
educated at Clare College, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded A.B. in 1577. He subsequently 
took the degree of Mus. Bac., and was or- 
dained. Soon afterwards he obtained an ap- 
pointment at Norwich Cathedral, In 1601] 
he published a collection of twenty-one ma- 
drigals, on the title-page of which he styles 
himself ‘Priest.’ These compositions, which 
in the Latin preface he calls ‘prima libamina 
facultatis mes,’ are dedicated to Sir Thomas 
Prefixed is a ‘ Preface to the Skill- 
full Musician,’ dated Norwich, 28 March 
1601. In the same year he contributed a 
madrigal to the collection entitled ‘ The Tri- 
umphs of Oriana.’ On 11 Oct. 1612 Carleton 
was presented by Thomas Thursby to the rec- 
tory of Bawsey and Glosthorp, near Lynn. The 
date of his death is unknown, but it probably 
took place in 1638, for though a locum tenens 
(Robert Powis) seems to have been appointed 
to the living in 1627, there was no other rec- 
tor until 22 Aug. 1638, when Richard Peynes 
was presented. Carleton’s name is also spelt 
Carlton or Charlton. The only extant com- 
positions of his, besides those mentioned 
above, are some instrumental pavans in the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 568). 


[Registers of the University of Cambridge, 
communicated by Mr. J. W. Clark; Diocesan 
Registers of Norwich, Register of Bawsey parish, 
communicated by the Rey. W. F. Creeny and Dr. 
Mann; information from the Rey. the Master of 
Clare, Dr. Bensly, and Mr. Walter pil ti 
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~ CARLETON, THOMAS, alias Compron 
(1598 ?-1666), jesuit. [See Compron. } 


CARLETON, WILLIAM (d. 1809 ?), 
judge, appears to have been a Yorkshireman. 
He is designated ‘civis Eboracensis’in a roll of 
1291 (Rot. Orig. Abbrev.i.75). The earliest 
mention of him occurs under date 1286, when 
he was placed in possession of the vacant 
abbey of Ramsey in Huntingdonshire, to 
hold during the king’s pleasure. Between 
1286 and 1290 inclusive he acted as one of 
the justices of the Jews, officials with func- 
tions similar to those exercised by the barons 
of the exchequer, but limited to the transac- 
tion of business in which the Jewish commu- 
nity was concerned. His salary appears to 
have been 20/. per annum. On the expul- 
sion of the Jews, which took place in 1290, 
it is probable that he was immediately created 
a baron, as we find him ranked next after 
John de Cobham, the senior baron, in the 
list of justices summoned to parliament in 
1295. He was despatched to Antwerp in 
1297 to negotiate, on behalf of the king, a 
loan of 10,0002. with the merchants there, 
presumably for the purposes of the expedi- 
tion to Flanders. By the death of John de 
Cobham, in 1300, he became senior baron. 
He was reappointed on the accession of Ed- 
ward II (1807), at whose coronation he was 
present, and the same year received permis- 
sion, in consideration of his ‘ long and meri- 
torious and unremitting service,’ to attend 
at the exchequer at his own convenience. 
The following year he is mentioned as one 
of the judges assigned to try cases of fore- 
stalling in the city of London. As after this 

ear he is not again summoned to parliament, 
it is probable that he died before the next 
writ was issued (the llth of the ensuing 
June). As his name does not occur in the‘ In- 
quisitiones post Mortem,’ we may infer that, 
like many other of the earlier barons of the 
exchequer, he was of humble origin; and as 
he is described as ‘civis Eboracensis,’ it seems 
not altogether improbable that he was the 
tenant of Carleton in Yorkshire, under 
Henry de Percy. 


{Rot. Orig. Abbrev. i, 51, 75, 112; Dugdale’s 
Chron, Ser. 18, 32; Madox’s Exch. i. 280, ii. 62; 
Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Rot. Parl. i, 169, 
194; Parl. Writs, i, 29, ii, div. ii, pt. i, 18, 
pt. i. 4, 19.] R 


CARLETON, WILLIAM (1794-1869), 
Irish novelist, was born at Prillisk, co. Ty- 
rone, in 1794, and not, as some writers have 
stated, in 1798. His parents supported them- 
selves and fourteen children, of whom William 
was the youngest, on a farm of only fourteen 
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acres. Carleton used to say that his father’s 
memory was a rich and perfect storehouse of 
all that the social antiquary, man of letters, 
the poet, or the musician, would consider 
valuable. He spoke the Irish and English 
languages with nearly equal fluency, and was 
acquainted with all kinds of folklore. His 
mother was famous for her musical talents. 
Carleton’s earliest tutor was one Pat Frayne, 
the master of the hedge school, who appears 
as Mat Kavanagh in the‘ Hedge School,’ and 
Carleton bears testimony to the savagery of 
hedge schoolmasters generally. Being subse- 
quently fora time underthe charge of the Rev. 
Dr. Keenan of Glasslough, he made consider- 
able progress in his studies, especially in clas- 
sics. On the removal of Dr. Keenan to Dun- 
dalk, Carleton was compelled to return home. 
His parents had intended him for the church, 
and sent him as a poor scholar to Munster. 
He had travelled as far as Granard when he 
interpreted an ominous dream as a command 
to return to Tyrone. The incidents of this 
journey gave rise to the tale of the ‘Poor 
Scholar.’ 

Lough-derg was a place famed for many 
legends, and Carleton visited the spot to per- 
form a station there. In the ‘ Lough-derg 
Pilgrim’ he has given an exact transcript of 
what took place during these stations held 
in the summer months. Carleton’s experi- 
ences at Lough-derg led him to the resolution 
never to enter the church. About this time 
there fell into his hands a copy of ‘ Gil Blas.’ 
He now longed for contact with the world, 
and entered the family of Piers Murphy, a 
farmer in county Louth, asatutor. Henext 
went to Dublin in search of fortune with two 
shillings and ninepence in his pocket. Offer- 
ing himself as assistant to a bird-stuffer, he 
was asked what he proposed to stuff birds 
with, and ingenuously replied, ‘ Potatoes and 
meal,’ _Hedetermined to enlist, and addressed 
a letter in Latin to the colonel of a regiment, 
who dissuaded him from his purpose, and 
shortly afterwards Carleton obtained some 
tutorships. While engaged in tuition he met 
the lady whom he afterwards married. 

For the ‘Christian Examiner,’ a Dublin 
periodical edited by the Rev. Cesar Otway, 
a protestant clergyman, Carleton wrote a de- 
scription of his pilgrimage to Lough-derg. 
Sketches soon followed each other in rapid 
succession, and in 1880 these were collected 
into a volume, and published under the title 
of‘ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.’ 
Several editions were called for in three years, 
and a second series appeared in 1833. His 
sketches of the peasantry were followed by 
a collection of ‘Tales of Ireland,’ 1834, In 
some of the teles he evidently describes his 
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own feelings and early experiences. Carleton 
produced in 1839 his ‘ Fardorougha the Miser,’ 
which has been described as one of the most 
powerful and moving works of fiction ever 
written. ‘Fardorougha’ was dramatised and 
produced at a Dublin theatre, but the version 
annoyed Carleton, and led to an unpleasant 
correspondence between himself and the 
adapter, a lady named Magrath. He states 
‘that there was not a publication of any im- 
portance in his time to which he did not con- 
tribute.’ The greater number of his sketches 
have been republished in volume form. In 
1841 there appeared a collection of tales by 
Carleton, pathetic and humorous, contain- 
ing the sketch entitled ‘The Misfortunes of 
Barney Branagan.’ This volume was suc- 
ceeded in 1845 by a more elaborate work, 
entitled ‘ Valentine M‘Clutchy, the Irish 
Agent, or Chronicles of the Castle Cumber 
Property.’ This novel dealt with the land 
question. The work was extended in 1846 
by the addition of ‘The Pious Aspirations 
of Solomon M‘Slime.’ The machinations of 
secret societies were exposed in ‘ Rody the 
Rover, or the Ribbonman.’ A Dublin pub- 
lisher having projected a series of books under 
the title of ‘The Library of Ireland,’ Carleton 
came forward to supply a gap caused by the 
death of Thomas Davis. He produced in the 
course of a few days his story of ‘Paddy Go- 
easy.’ The Irish famine supplied Carleton 
with the materials for his ‘ Black Prophet,’ 
published in 1847. It was succeeded by 
“The Emigrants of Ahadarra’ and ‘ Art Ma- 
guire.’ In 1849 appeared ‘The Tithe Proc- 
tor,’ and in 1852 ‘The Red Hall, or the 
Baronet’s Daughter,’ afterwards republished 
under the title of ‘The Black Baronet.’ This 
was succeeded by ‘The Squanders of Castle 
Souander,’ and at a brief interval by a volume 
of shorter collected tales. The last consider- 
able works from Carleton’s pen were ‘ Will 
Reilly and his dear Colleen Bawn’ (1855) ; 
‘ The Evil Eye, or the Black Spectre’ (1860) ; 
and ‘Redmond, Count O’Hanlon, the Irish 
Rapparee’ (1862). But formany years sub- 
sequently there appeared periodically volumes 
of this writer’s collected sketches. 

Notwithstanding Carleton’s indefatigable 
industry he fell into difficulties. A memorial 
was addressed to government on his behalf, 
signed by persons of all ranks and creeds, in- 
cluding Maria Edgeworth, and on the recom- 
mendation of Lord John Russell he received 
a pension of 200/. per annum. Two of his 
sons went out to New Zealand. He died 
80 Jan. 1869. 

Carleton has been regarded as the truest, 
the most powerful, and the tenderest deli- 
neator of Irish life. Indignant at the con- 
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stant misrepresentations of the character of 
his countrymen, he resolved to give a faithful 
ee of the Irish people; and although he 

id not spare their vices he championed their 
virtues, which were too often neglected or dis- 
puted. He waserraticin habit, and although 
he wrote much he was unsystematic and fitful 
in effort. Most of Carleton’s works were 
translated into French, German, and Italian. 
There is as yet no collected edition of them 
in English, the various novels and sketches 
having appeared in one form at intervals in 
Dublin, and in another form in London. Many 
are now entirely out of print. 

The following is a list of the works of Car- 
leton which have been published in volume 
form: 1. ‘Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry,’ two series, 1830 and 1833. 
2. ‘Tales of Ireland, 1884. 3. ‘The Fawn 
of Springvale and other Tales,’ 1841. 
4, ‘ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,’ 
new edition, with an autobiographical intro- 
duction, explanatory notes, and illustrations, 
1843-4. 5. ‘Valentine M‘Clutchy,’ 1845. 
6. ‘Rody the Rover, or the Ribbonman,’ 
1845. 7. ‘Parra Sastha; or the History of 
Paddy Go-easy and his wife Nancy,’ 1845. 
8. ‘The Black Prophet,’ ‘The Emigrants of 
Ahadarra,’ ‘Fardorougha the Miser,’ ‘The 
Tithe Proctor’ (Parlour Library series), 1847. 
9. ‘Art Maguire, or the Broken Pledge,’ 
1847. 10. ‘The Clarionet, the Dead Boxer, 
and Barney Branagan,’ 1850. 11, ‘Red 
Hall, or the Baronet’s Daughter,’ 1852. 
12. ‘Jane Sinclair, Neal Malone,’ &c., 1852. 
13. ‘ Willy Reilly and his dear Colleen Bawn,’ 
1855. 14. ‘The Emigrants’ (Railway Li- 
brary series), 1857. 15. ‘The Hvil Eye, or 
the Black Spectre,’ 1860. 16. ‘The Double 
Prophecy, or Trials of the Heart,’ 1862. 
17. ‘Redmond, Count O’Hanlon, the Irish 
Rapparee, an Historical Tale,’ 1862. 18. ‘The 
Silver Acre and other Tales,’ 1862. 19. ‘The 
Fair of Emyvale and the Master and Scholar’ 
(Parlour Library series), 1870. 20. ‘The . 
Squanders of Castle Squander’ (Library of 
Favourite Authors), 1873. Several of these 
works have passed through a considerable 
number of editions. 


[Carleton’s Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry, with an Autobiographical Introduc- 
tion, 1843; Read’s Cabinet of Irish Literature, 
1880; Quarterly Review, September 1841; Free- 
man’s Journal, Dublin, 1 Feb. 1869; Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia of English Literature, or ok 5 


CARLIELL, ROBERT (d. 1622?), poet, 
is the author of a scarce volume entitled 
‘Britaines Glorie; or an Allegorical Dreame 
with the Exposition thereof: containing the 
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Heathens Infidelitie, the Turkes Blasphemie, 
the Popes Hypocrisie, Amsterdams Varietie, 
the Church of Englands Veritie in Religion. 
And in our Church of England, the Kings 
Excellency. His Issues Integritie. The Nobles 
and Gentries Constancie. The Councels and 
Tudges Fidelitie. The Preachers and the Bi- 
shops Sinceritie. Conceived and written by 
Robert Carliell, Gent., forthe love and honour 
of his King and Country,’ London, 1619. 
This allegorical poem, in forty-two six-line 
stanzas, is followed by a prose exposition, in 
which the glories of the church of England 
are further described. A singular attack on 
tobacco figures in the early pages. In the 
British Museum Library are three copies of 
the work, two dated 1620, and a third dated 
1622. Nothing certain is known of the au- 
thor. The will of a citizen and leatherseller 
of London of the same name, dated 9 Oct. 
1622, was proved on 7 Nov. following. This 
Robert Carliell had a son Robert, who accord- 
ing to the will had treated his father very 
undutifully. 

[Carlisle’s Collections for a History of the Car- 
lisle Family, p. 378 ; Corser’s Collectanea Anglo- 
Poetica, iii. 253-5 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 


CARLILE. [See also CariiELt, Car- 
LISLE, and CARLYLE. | 


CARLILE or CARLISLE, ANNE (d. 
1680 ?), was an artist. In 1658 Sir William 
Sanderson, speaking in his ‘Graphice’ of 
painters ‘now in England,’ says (p. 20), ‘and 
in Oy] Colours we have a virtuous example in 
that worthy Artist, Mrs. Carlile.’ She painted 
her own portrait ; Vertue sawit in the succeed- 
ing century, about 1730. She was largely em- 
ployed in copying the paintings of the Italian 
masters, and in reproducing these in minia- 
ture; and Charles I was so warm an admirer 
of her work, Graham says, that he presented 
Vandyke and the lady with ultramarine to 
the value of 5007. Anne Carlile died about 
1680; and many of her pictures were after- 
wards in the possession of Lady Cotterel. 


{Sir William Sanderson’s Graphice, p. 20; 
Walpole’s Anecd. of Painting, ed. 1849, ii. 381.] 
J. H. 


CARLILE, CHRISTOPHER, D.D. (d. 
1588 ?), divine, was a member of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, of which society he was elected a 
fellow. He commenced M.A. in 1541, and 
in 1548 was chosen one of the proctors of 
the university. In 1552 he took the degree 
of B.D., and he was subsequently created 
D.D. He was residing at Monks’ Horton in 
Kent in 1563. The first dated edition (1572) 
of his discourse on the controverted point 
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whether St. Peter was ever at Rome is dedi- 
cated to Lord Wentworth, ‘ by whom,’ says 
the author, ‘I have bene liberally sustained 
these xxx. yeares.’ On 22 Aug. 1571 one 
Christopher Carlile, M.A., was instituted to 
the rectory of St. John’s, Hackney, which 
was vacant by his death on 2 Aug. 1588, 
when William Sutton, M.A., was appointed 
his successor. Another Christopher Carlile, 
who lived for some time at Barham in Kent, 
removed thence to the parish of St. Botolph, 
near Bishopsgate, London, where he died in 
the beginning of the year 1596. 

Carlile was an excellent Hebrew scholar. 
He wrote: 1. ‘A Discourse wherein is 
plainly proved by the order of time and place 
that Peter was never at Rome. Further- 
more, that neither Peter nor the Pope is the 
head of Christes Church,’ Lond. n.d. and 
1572, 4to. Another edition bears this title, 
‘A Discourse of Peters Lyfe, Peregrination, 
and Death, Lond. 1582, 4to. The first dis- 
course was reprinted, with two letters to a 
clergyman, by James Billet, Lond. 1845, 8vo. 
2. ‘A Discourse, concerning two divine Posi- 
tions. The first effectually concluding, that 
the soules of the faithfull fathers deceased 
before Christ went immediately to Heaven. 
The second suflicientlye setting foorth unto 
us Christians, what we are to conceive, 
touching the descension of our Saviour Christ 
into Hell,’ Lond. 1582, 16mo. Dedicated to 
Henry, earl of Huntingdon. This book con- 
tains the substance of a public disputation 
held at Cambridge in 1552, and was written 
in confutation of a work by Dr. R. Smith of 
Oxford. Carlile’s book was interdicted by 
public authority soon after its appearance. 
3. The Psalms of David in English, with an- 
notations, 1573; manuscript in the Cambridge 
University Library, Ff. 5. 6. 


{Carlisle’s Collections for a History of the 
Carlisle Family, 58; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. 154; 
Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), 862, 878, 908, 
1008, 1071, 1191, 1319; Lysons’s Environs, ii. 
476; Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, v. 263; 
Addit. MS. 5865, f. 49; Wood’s Athenez Oxon. 
(Bliss), i. 336, 418 ; Cooper’s Athenz Cantab. ii. 
84; Newcourt’s Repertorium, i. 619; Robin- 
son’s Hackney, ii. 154, 155.] CSG 


CARLILE, CHRISTOPHER (1551- 
1593). [See CARLEILL, CHRISTOPHER. ] 


CARLILE, JAMES (d. 1691), actor and 
dramatist, was a native of Lancashire, and 
joined the company at Drury Lane some time 
previous to 1682. After mentioning the fa- 
mous union of the two companies—the King’s 
and the Duke’s—under Betterton [q. v.] in 
1682, Downes (Roscius Anglicanus) writes 
as follows : ‘Note, now Mr, Monfort and Mr. 
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eee 
Carlile were grown to the maturity of good | factory, and so early as 1825 had published 
actors.’ The only réJes in connection with | a memorial, in which he advocated a plan 
which the name of Carlile survives are | on the model in some degree of the Moravian 


Aumale in the ‘ Duke of Guise’ of Dryden 
and Lee, produced at the Theatre Royal in 
1682, and Lesbino in Southerne’s ‘ Disap- 
pointment, or the Mother in Fashion,’ given 
at the same house in 1684. Both characters 
are subordinate. Asafter this date the name 
of Carlile disappears as an actor from stage 
records, and as, according to Gildon, Carlile 
left the stage young, and previous to his death 
had, according to Cibber, risen to the rank 
of captain, it is probable that not long after 
this period he joined the army. His connec- 
tion with the stage was maintained by the 
po at the Theatre Royal, his former 

ome, of ‘ Fortune Hunters, or Two Fools 
well met,’ a fairly brisk and entertaining 
comedy, which was acted by Mr. and Mrs, 
Mountfort, Leigh, Kynaston, and Nokes, and 
printed in 4to in 1689. Downes, probably in 
mistake, refers to a much earlier production 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields of ‘Two Fools well 
met,’ which he erroneously assigns to ‘Lod- 
wick Carlile.’ Carlile, with his brother, died 
at the battle of Aghrim on 12 July 1691, 
fighting in the army of Ginkel against the 
Irish and French. 


{Genest’s Account of she English Stage; 
Downes’s Roscius Anglicanus; Biographia Dra- 
matica ; Langbaine’s Dramatic Poets by Gildon; 
Cibber’s Apology by Bellchambers; Oxberry’s 
Dramatic Chronology. ] dR EC 


CARLILE, JAMES, D.D. (1784-1854), 
theological writer, bornin 1784 at Paisley, was 
educated at Glasgow University, from which 
he received his degree of D.D. In 1813 he 
became minister of the Scots church at Mary’s 
Abbey, Dublin, and in 1830 he was appointed 
resident commissioner to the Irish board of 
education. In this situation it fell to him 
to take the leading part in preparing and 
editing school books, and in organising the 
school system. His aim was to avoid all 
that might be counted sectarian, and intro- 
duce as much wholesome religious matter as 
possible. He was associated in the educa- 
tional board with Archbishop Whately, who 
held him in high esteem, and also with Arch- 
bishop Murray, whose liberal spirit made him 
an agreeable fellow-worker. The educational 
fabric which was thus reared, however, dis- 

leased Cardinal Cullen and his successors. 

Taving resigned the post of educational com- 
missioner in 1839, he devoted the remaining 
years of his life to an enterprise for the con- 
version of Roman catholics to the protestant 
faith, He had felt the ordinary methods of 
dealing with Roman catholics to be unsatis- 


missions. In 1839 he prevailed on his Dublin 
congregation, which was a collegiate charge, 
to allow him, while still maintaining his re- 
lation to it, to act as their missionary to Par- 
sonstown in Birr, and for more than twelve 
years he laboured with no little successamong 
the Roman catholics, and used to say that the 
spiritual fruits of his labour were at least 
equal to those of his much longer ministry in 
Dublin. He took an active part in the affairs 
of the presbyterian church of Ireland, was 
twice moderator of its supreme court, and on 
one occasion made a speech which was emi- 
nently useful at a critical turn of the church’s 
history. He died at Dublin 81 March, 
1854. Carlile was a man of high character 
and scholarly acquirements, and of consider- 
able literary activity. His works are: 1. 
‘Examination of Arguments for Roman 
Catholic Episcopacy,’ Dublin, 1815, 2. ‘Ser- 
mons on Faith and Repentance,’ London, 
1821. 38. ‘The Old Doctrine of Faith as- 
serted,’ London, 1823. 4. ‘ The Apocryphal 
Controversy summed up,’ Glasgow, 1827, 
5. ‘On the Constitution of the Primitive 
Churches,’ Dublin, 1831. 6. ‘ Letters on the 
Divine Origin and Authority of Scripture,’ 
2 vols., Edinburgh, 1837. 7. ‘On the First 
and Second Advents,’ Edinburgh, 1848. 8. 
‘Fruit gathered from among Roman Catho- 
lics in Ireland,’ London, 1848. 9. ‘The 
Papal Invasion: how to repel it,’ London, 
1850. 10. ‘Manual of the Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Human Mind,’ London, 
1851. 11. ‘Station and Occupation of Saints 
in Final Glory,’ London, 1854. 

[Introductory notice prefixed to the last- 
named work by his nephew, Rev. James EH, Car- 
lile; Thirty-eight Years of Mission Life in Ja- 
maica, Sketch of Rey. Warrand Carlile; Cata- 
logue of New College Library and of Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh; Killen’s History of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church. |] W. G. B. 

CARLILE, RICHARD (1790-1843), 
freethinker, was born 8 Dec. 1790 in Ash- 
burton, Devonshire. His father was a shoe- 
maker, who had some reputation as an arith- 
metician, and published a collection of mathe- 
matical and algebraic questions. He became 
an exciseman and fell into bad habits. His 
son Richard was four years of age at the time 
of his death. Carlile was educated in the 
village free school, where William Gifford, 
afterwards editor of the ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
had been a scholar. He was taught writing, 
arithmetic, and sufficient Latin to read a 
physician’s prescription. or a time he was 
in a chemist’s shop in Exeter, but left on 
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being set to perform some office incompatible 
with the dignity of one who could read a 
prescription. or a time he coloured pic- 
tures, which were sold in the shop kept by 
his mother. Her principal trade customers 
were Gifford & Co., brothers of Robert, after- 
wards attorney-general and lord Gifford [q.v. ]. 
Carlile was eventually apprenticed to Mr. 
Cumming, a tinman, a hard master, who con- 
sidered five or six hours for sleep all the re- 
creation necessary for his apprentices. Car- 
lile frequently rebelled against this injustice. 
He had an ambition to earn his living by his 
pen. In the meantime he worked as a jour- 
neyman tinman in various parts of the coun- 
try. In 1813 he was employed at Benham 
& Sons’, Blackfriars Road, London; in 1816 
at the firm of Matthews & Masterman of 
Union Court, Holborn. There he saw for the 
first time one of the works of Thomas Paine, 
whose efligy he had helped to burn when a boy. 
Excited by the vigour of the ‘ Rights of Man’ 
and the distress of the time, he wrote letters 
to newspapers, but only with the result of 
seeing a notice in the ‘ Independent Whig,’ a 
‘half-employed mechanic is too violent.’ He 
wrote to Hunt and Cobbett without inte- 
resting them. In 1817 the ‘Black Dwarf,’ a 
London weekly publication, edited by Jona- 
than Wooler, first appeared. This periodical 
was much more to Carlile’s taste than Cob- 
bett’s ‘ Register,’ and was continued till 1819. 
The Habeas Corpus Act was then suspended, 
and the sale of obnoxious literature exposed 
to dangers which only stimulated Carlile. 
He borrowed 1/7. from his employer, bought 
with it a hundred ‘Dwarfs,’ and on 9 March 
1817 sallied forth from the manufactory 
with the papers in a handkerchief. He tra- 
versed London in every direction to get news- 
vendors to sell the ‘Dwarf.’ He carried the 
‘Dwarf’ round several weeks, walking thirty 
miles a day at a profit of fifteen pence and 
eighteen pence. When Steill, the publisher 
of the ‘ Dwarf,’ was arrested, Carlile offered 
to take his place. ‘I did not then see,’ he 
said later in life, ‘what my experience has 
since taught me, that the greatest despotism 
ruling the press is popular ignorance.’ He 
printed and effected the sale of 25,000 copies 
of Southey’s ‘Wat Tyler’ in 1817, in spite 
of the author's objection. The ‘ Parodies’ of 
Hone being suppressed, Carlile reprinted 
them, and also published in 1817 a series of 
ee by himself, entitled ‘The Political 

itany, diligently revised, to be said or sung 
until the Appointed Change occurs;’ ‘The 
Sinecurists’ Creed;’ ‘The Bullet Te Deum;’ 
‘A Political Catechism;’ ‘The Order for the 
Administration of Loaves and Fishes.’ These 
publications cost Carlile eighteen weelrs’ im- 
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prisonment in the king’s bench prison, from 
which he was liberated without trial on the 
acquittal of William Hone. In 1818 Carlile 
published the theological, political, and mis- 
cellaneous works of Paine, together with a 
memoir. He was prosecuted, and he published 
other works of a similar character. By the 
end of October 1819 he had six indictments 
against him. In November he was sentenced 
to 1,500/. fine and three years’ imprisonment 
in Dorchester gaol. In the middle of the 
night he was handcuffed and driven off be- 
tween two armed officers to Dorchester, © 
a distance of 120 miles. His trial lasted 
three days, and attracted the notice of the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia, who thought 
it necessary to issue a ukase to forbid any 
report of it being brought into his territory. 
During this imprisonment he was ordered to 
be taken out of his cell half an hour each day. 
He resented the exhibition by remaining two 
years and a half in his room without going 
into the open air. Carlile busied himself in 
gaol with the publication of a periodical 
called ‘ The Republican,’ which he began in 
1819 and continued till 1826 (14 vols.) The 
first twelve volumes are dated from Dor- 
chester gaol. Mrs. Carlile resuming the pub- 
lication of this and other of her husband’s 
works was sentenced in January 1821 to two 
years’ imprisonment, also in Dorchester gaol. 
But Carlile still managed to publish his writ- 
ings, and at once issued a report of his wife’s 
trial. The same year a constitutional asso- 
ciation was formed for prosecuting Carlile’s 
assistants; 6,000/. was raised, and the Duke 
of Wellington put his name at the head of 
the list. The sheriff of the court of king’s 
bench took possession of Carlile’s house in 
Fleet Street, furniture, and stock in trade, 
but Carlile’s publications still issued from the 
prison. In 1822, in the week in which Peel 
took possession of the home office, a second 
seizure was made of the house and stock at 
55 Fleet Street, under pretence of satisfying 
the fines, but neither from this nor the for- 
mer seizure was a farthing allowed in the 
abatement of the fines, and Carlile was kept 
in Dorchester gaol for six years, from 1819 to 
1825—three years’ imprisonment being taken 
in lieu of the fines. His sister, Mary Anne, 
was fined 5007, and subjected to twelve 
months’ imprisonment from July 1821, for 
publishing Carlile’s ‘New Year’s Address to 
the Reformers of Great Britain’ (1821). Car- 
lile published a report of her trial. The rate of 
liquidation of fines established by the crown 
was twelve months for every 5007. In 1825 
it was reported that the cabinet council had 
come to the conclusion that prosecutions 
should be discontinued. No more persons 
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were arrested from Carlile’s shop, and yet 
none of his publications had been suppressed. 
The last nine of his shopmen arrested were 
detained to complete their sentences, varying 
from six months’ to three years’ imprison- 
ment, Sir Robert Peel refusing to give up a 
single day. After his release Carlile pub- 
lished the earlier numbers of a new weekly 
political paper called ‘The Gorgon, and from 
January 1828 to December 1829 edited a six- 
penny weekly serial called ‘The Lion’—a 
record of the prosecution of Robert Taylor, 
author of the ‘ Devil’s Pulpit.’ Carlile sought 
to establish freedom of speech, and in 18380 en- 
gaged the Rotunda, Blackfriars Road. Most of 
the public men in London out of parliament at- 
tended the discussions, and a liberty of speech 
never before known in England was per- 
mitted. The French revolution of 1830 gave 
further impetus to free speaking on the plat- 


form. Later, Carlile’s house in Fleet Street | 


was assessed for church rates. When his 


goods were seized he retaliated by taking out , 
the two front windows to exhibit two effigies | 


of a bishop and a distraining officer. After a 
time he added a devil, who was linked arm- 
in-arm with the bishop. Such crowds were 
attracted that public business was impeded. 
Carlile was again indicted, but the court 
was at least externally courteous. Carlile 
defended himself with good sense, but was 
sentenced to pay a fine of 40s. to the king 
and give sureties of 200/.—himself in 100/. 
and two others in 50/.—for his good behaviour 
for three years. As he refused to give sure- 
ties or ask others to become sureties, he 
entered with his accustomed spirit into three 
years’ more imprisonment. Before sentence 
he made a deposition in court stating the 
grounds of his determination, and that,‘though 
anxious to live in peace and amity with all 
men, there did exist many political and moral 


evils which he would through life labour to , 


abate.’ Thus, with a further imprisonment 
in 1834-5 of ten weeks for resistance to the 
payment of church rates, he endured a total 
imprisonment of nine years and four months. 
He saw that the humiliation of the press 
could only be removed by resistance. In 
1819 Castlereagh had proposed a law which 
would have inflicted transportation on Car- 
lile for a second offence. Edwards, a clever 


spy, frequented his house for months, and , 


made him a full-length model of Paine, with 
a view to win his confidence and involve him 
in the Cato Street conspiracy. When Thistle- 
wood was seized it was intended to arrest 
Mrs. Carlile, her husband being then in pri- 
son, to suggest his complicity with Thistle- 
wood. His shopmen were arrested so fre- 
quently that he sold his books by clockwork, 
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so that the buyer was unable to identify the 
seller. On a dial was written the name of 
every publication for sale, the purchaser en- 
tered and turned the handle of the dial to 
the publication he wanted; on depositing 
the money the book dropped down before 
him. The peril of maintaining a free press 
in those days brought Carlile the admiration 
and sympathy of powerful friends unprepared 
themselves to incur such risks, The third 
and fourth years of his imprisonment pro- 
duced him subscriptions to the amount of 
5002. a year. For a long period his profits 
over the counter were 50/. a week. Once, 
when a trial was pending, Mrs. Carlile took 
6002. in the shop in one week. But Carlile 
had a passion for propagandism, and incurred 
liabilities which exhausted all his resources. 
So long as he vindicated the political freedom 
of the press Cobbett said, ‘You have done 
your duty bravely, Mr. Carlile; if every one 
had done like you, it would be all very well.’ 
But when he sought to establish the theo- 
logical and even the medical freedom of the 
press, Cartwright and others deprecated his 
proceedings as mischievous or immoral. 
Carlile married in 1813 one several years 
olderthan himself. Out of his slender wages 
of thirty shillings a week, even when he had 
several children, he continued to contribute 
to the support of his mother. This first led 
to domestic differences, which asperity of tem- 
per on his wife’s part increased, and in 1819 
a separation was agreed upon as soon as he 
had means of providing for her, which did 
not occur until 1832, when he was able to 
settle upon her an annuity bequeathed to him 
by Mr. Morrison of Chelsea. Otherwise Mrs. 
Carlile was not without good qualities. She 
had business talent, which her husband never 
acquired, and though having but little sym- 
pathy with his opinions, she resented the 
oppression directed against him, and _reso- 
lutely refused to compromise him or discon- 
tinue selling his publications, though it sub- 
jected her to two years’ imprisonment. Carlile 
died on 10 Feb. 1848, in his fifty-third year, 
from an illness brought on by excitement in 
search of a child who had wandered from his 
doorin Bouverie Street, London. Sir William 
Lawrence[q. v.}, the author of the‘ Lectures on 
Man,’ saw him in his brief illness. He left 
his body for anatomical purposes to St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital. He followed the example of 
Bentham in desiring to remove by his own 
example the popular prejudice against dissec- 
tion. Carlile was abstemious, habitually dif- 
fident, but bold under a sense of duty. He 
practised free speaking, and, what was rarer, 
never objected to its being used by others 
towards himself. Although he ordinarily 
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spoke with hesitation, he attained eloquence 
in vindicating freedom. He had suffered so 
much that he not unnaturally became con- 
vinced that suffering was the only qualifica- 
tion for a public teacher, and doubted the 
integrity of those who had dared nothing. 
The ferocity with which he was assailed drove 
him to extremes in self-defence, which, how- 
ever, were temperate when compared with 
the insolence of his powerful assailants; but 
in him it was deemed license, in them re- 
spectable indignation. His merit was, that he 
chose the method of moral resistance and ac- 
complished by endurance what violence could 
not have effected. He lived to discern that 
sensation is not progress and denunciation is 
not instruction, and by his want of conside- 
ration in speech he created a dislike of the 
truth he vindicated. The faults of Carlile 
will be forgiven in consideration of his having 
done more than any other Englishman in his 
day for the freedom of the press. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Car- 
lile edited two serials: ‘The Prompter,’ 
1830-1; and ‘The Gauntlet,’ 1833. He was 
also the author of ‘The Moralist,’ a series of 
moral essays, and of the following (among 
numerous other) pamphlets: 1. ‘A Letter 
to the Society for the Suppression of Vice,’ 
1819. 2. ‘An Effort to set at rest some little 
disputes and misunderstandings between the 
Reformers of Leeds. . .’ 1821. 3. ‘To the 
Reformers of Great Britain (Five Letters 
from Dorchester Gaol), 1821. 4. ‘An Ad- 
dress to Men of Science, calling upon them 
to stand forward and Vindicate the Truth 
... 1821. 5, ‘Observations on Letters to 
a Friend on... Christian Religion, by Olin- 
thus Gregory...’ 1821. 6. ‘Guide to Vir- 
tue and Morality through the Pages of 
the Bible,’ 1821. 7. ‘Every Man’s Book, or 
What is God?’ 1826. 8. ‘The Gospel ac- 
cording to Richard Carlile, 1827. 9, ‘A Ser- 
mon upon the subject of the Deity, preached 
. . . from the pulpit before the Congregation 
of the Church of Mount Brinksway, near 
Stockport, formerly, before their Conversion, 
the Congregation of Bible Christians,’ 1827, 
10. ‘A New View of Insanity,’ 1831. 11. ‘A 
Letter to ©. Larkin, of the Newcastle Press,’ 
1834, 12. ‘Church Reform,’ 1835. 138. ‘An 
Address to . . . Reformers on the Political 
Excitement of the Present Time’ (published 
by Thomas Paine Carlile, Manchester), 1839. 
Just before his death he had begun a weekly 
periodical called the ‘Christian Mirror,’ 

{The Gauntlet, 1833; The Republican, vols. 
ji-xviii.; A Scourge; The Christian Warrior; 
Holyoake’s Life and Character of R. Carlile 
(1848); Lion, vols. i. and ii.; Oracle of Reason, 
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CARLINGFORD, Viscounts or. [See 
TAAFE, THEOBALD, second Viscount, d. 
1677; Taare, Francis, fourth Viscount, 
1639-1704; Taare, NicHonas, sixth VIs- 
count, 1677-1769. } 


CARLINI, AGOSTINO (d. 1790), sculp- 
tor and painter, was a native of Genoa, who 
came to England early in life and became 
the most celebrated sculptor of his day, dis- 
tinguished particularly for his drapery. He 
was one of the original members of the Royal 
Academy (1769) and succeeded Moser as 
keeper in 1783. His best-known work is a 
statue of the quack Joshua Ward [q. v.], 
executed for the Society of Arts. It is said 
that ‘in order to make this statue talked of 
and seen at the sculptor’s studio,’ the doctor 
allowed him 200/. a year ‘ to enable him to 
work at it occasionally till it was finished, 
and this sum the artist continued annually 
to receive till his death.’ Other works of 
his were two statues for Somerset House and 
the masks on the keystones of the Strand 
front of that building representing the rivers 
Tyne, Dee, and Severn; and a good design 
made in 1770 for a monument to Alderman 
Beckford, which was engraved by Bartolozzi. 
He exhibited five works at the Society of 
Artists, and eleven at the Royal Academy 
between 1760 and 1786, In 1776 he exhibited 
a portrait of a nobleman in oil. He is said 
to have been indebted to his friend Cipriani 
for some designs, Original drawings by him 
are in the British Museum. He died at his 
house in Carlisle Street, Soho, 16 Aug. 1790. 
There is an engraving of Carlini with Cipriani 
and Bartolozzi, by J. R. Smith, after Rigaud. 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Nollekens and his 
Times ; Nagler’s Kinstler-Lexikon; Gent. Mag. 
1790; An. Reg. 1768, 1770.] Cc. M. 


CARLISLE. [See also CaRLEILL, Car- 
LIELL, CARLILE, and CARLYLE. | 


CARLISLE, Str ANTHONY (1768- 
1840), surgeon, was born at Stillington, Dur- 
ham, in 1768. He became the medical pupil 
of an uncle at York, after whose death he 
was placed under Mr. Green, founder of the 
Durham City Hospital. After attending the 
lectures of John Hunter, Baillie, and Cruik- 
shank, and being the resident pupil of Mr, 
Henry Watson, surgeon to Westminster 


vol, i. (1841); Sherwin’s Republican ; the Lancet, | Hospital, he succeeded to the surgeoncy, on 
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Watson’s death, in 1793, and held the office 
till his own death in 1840. Carlisle became 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1800, and in 
1804 delivered the Croonian lecture on ‘Mus- 
cular Motion,’ following it by another on the 
‘Muscles of Fishes’ in 1805. He contributed 
other papers on biological subjects to the Phi- 
losophical and Linnean ‘Transactions,’ the 
‘Philosophical Magazine,’ &c. Carlisle was 
long a member of the council of the College 
of Surgeons (from 1815) and an examiner 
(from April 1825), holding these appoint- 
ments till death. In 1820 and in 1826 he 
delivered the Hunterian oration at the col- 
lege, and on other occasions lectured on 
anatomy and surgery; he also considerably 
added to the library and museum. He was 
eee of the college in 1829 and 1839. 

e gained admission as a student to the 
Royal Academy while still young, and wrote 
an essay in the ‘ Artist’ on the ‘Connection 
between Anatomy and the Fine Arts,’ in 
which he expressed the opinion that minute 
knowledge of anatomy was not necessary 
to the historical painter and sculptor. In 
1808 the social connection which he had 
cultivated led to his obtaining the professor- 
ship of anatomy at the Academy, notwith- 
standing Charles Bell’s candidature. This 
post he held for sixteen years. He was sur- 
geon-extraordinary to the prince regent, and 
was knighted on 24 July 1821. He took 
great interest in Westminster Hospital, and 
was largely instrumental in raising funds for 
the new building. He died on 2 Noy. 1840, 
at his house in Langham Place, aged 72. 

Carlisle was neither a brilliant anatomist nor 
phyevtogist but was a fairly good surgeon. 

is introduction of the thin-bladed, straight- 
edged amputating knife, in place of the old 
clumsy crooked one, and his use of the 
simple carpenter's saw make his name chiefly 
worthy of note. He was handsome and 
good-humoured, but very vain and crotchety, 
and in his later years somewhat slovenly and 
negligent of his duties. 

In 1800, in conjunction with W. Nichol- 
son, Carlisle engaged in important researches 
on voltaic electricity, and is credited by Ni- 
cholson with first observing the decomposi- 
tion of water by the electric current (Journal 
of Natural Philosophy, iv. July 1800, 179- 
87), and with several ingenious experiments 
and observations. 

Among Carlisle’s miscellaneous publica- 
tions may be mentioned: ‘An Essay on the 
Disorders of Old Age, and on the Means of 
prolonging Human Life, 1817, 2nd edit. 
1818; ‘ Alleged Discovery of the Use of the 
Spleen,’ 1829; ‘ Lecture on Cholera,’ 1832; 
‘Practical Observations on the Preservation 
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of Health and the Prevention of Diseases, 
1838; ‘Physiological Observations upon Glan- 
dular Structures,’ 1834, A list of his scien- 
tific papers is given in the Royal Society’s 
Catalogue of Scientific Papers, i. 1867. 
[Pettigrew’s Medical Portrait Gallery, 1840, 
vol. ii.; Gent. Mag. December 1840, ii. 660; 
Georgian Era, ii. 1833, p. 588; J. F. Clarke’s 
Autobiographical Recollections of the Medical 
Profession, 1874, 283-94. | Gaia be 


CARLISLE, Earts or. [See Harcray, 
ANDREW, d, 1323; Hay, Jamus, first Eart, 
d. 1686; Howard, Cur es, first Ear. of 
the second creation, 1629-1685; Howarp, 
Cuar es, third Eart, 1674-17388 ; Howarp, 
FREDERICK, fifth Hart, 1748-1825 ; Howarp, 
Gzorex, sixth Eart, 1773-1848; Howarp, 
Grorece WILLIAM FREDERICK, seventh 
Earr, 1802-1864. ] 


CARLISLE, Countess oF (1599-1660), 
[See Hay, Lucy.] 


CARLISLE, NICHOLAS (1771-1847), 
antiquary, was born at York in January or 
February 1771, and was half-brother of Sir 
Anthony Carlisle [q. v.] Having entered the 
nayal service of the Hast India Company, 
he amassed considerable property as purser, 
with which he generously assisted his brother. 
In January 1807 he became secretary to the 
Society of Antiquaries. Having installed 
himself in the society’s apartments in Somer- 
set House, he devoted his time to the exe- 
cution of a series of laborious and in their 
day useful compilations. Between 1808 and 
1813 he produced topographical dictionaries 
of England, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland. 
In 1818 he published ‘ A Concise Description 
of the Endowed Grammar Schools of Eng- 
land and Wales,’ for which he collected ma- 
terials by issuing circulars. His ‘ Collections 
for a History of the Ancient Family of 
Carlisle’ appeared in 1822, and a similar 
work on the family of Bland in 1826, In 
1828 he wrote ‘An Historical Account of 
Charitable Commissions,’ and in 1837 printed 
privately a memoir of William Wyon [q.v.], 
the engraver, with an appendix on the con- 
troversies between him and Pistrucci. He 
indexed the first thirty volumes of the 
‘ Archzologia’ and the first fourteen re- 
ports of the charity commissioners, and was 
for a time a commissioner himself.’ ‘ His 
long-continued but unsuccessful attempts to 
establish professorships of the English lan- 
guage in various continental universities ’ 

rocured him several foreign orders, and led 
fit to compile (1839) ‘An Account of Fo- 
reign Orders of Knighthood.’ Having been 
appointed a gentleman of the privy chamber, 
he wrote on the history of that body. In 
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1812 he became an assistant librarian of the 
Royal Library, and accompanied that collec- 
tion to the British Museum, where he only 
attended two days in the week. He died at 
Margate 27 Aug. 1847, leaving the character 
of an amiable and worthy man, whose abili- 
ties were by no means commensurate with 
his industry. 
[Gent. Mag. August 1848, pp. 205-9.] R. G. 


CARLOS, EDWARD JOHN (1798- 
1851), antiquary, said to be a collateral de- 
scendant of William Carlos [q. v.], who was 
chiefly instrumental in the preservation of 
Charles II during the flight after the battle 
of Worcester, and the only child of William 
Carlos and Grace Smith of Newington, Mid- 
dlesex, where he was born on 12 Feb. 1798. 
He was educated at Mr. Colecraft’s school, 
Newington, and was articled to Mr. Reynell 
of the lord mayor's court office, with which he 
was connected for more than thirty years. He 
took a great interest in architecture and in an- 
cient buildings. In 1832 he was one of the 
committee for the restoration of Crosby Hall, 
of which in November of that year he contri- 
buted an account to the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine’ under the title, ‘ Historical and Anti- 
quarian Notices of Crosby Hall.’ He was 
one of the most active promoters of public 
efforts in defence of the church of St. Mary 
Overy, Southwark, and when old London 
Bridge was pulled down he contributed to 
the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ for March 1832 
‘An Account of London Bridge, with Obser- 
vations on its Architecture during its demo- 
lition.”’ For the same periodical he wrote 
during 1824-33 a series of descriptions of 
the new churches in the metropolis, and the 
reviews of architectural books from 1822 to 
1848, In 1848 he published a second edition, 
with additions of Skelton’s ‘ Oxonia Restau- 
rata,’ in which the plates illustrative of each 
college were brought together and the descrip- 
tions formed into a continuous narrative. He 
died on 20 Jan. 1851. 

[Gent. Mag. 1851, pt. i. p. 442.] T. F. H. 


CARLOS, CARLES, or CARELESS, 
WILLIAM (d, 1689), royalist, was a colonel 
or major in the royalist army during the civil 
wars. A family of the name of Carlosis de- 
scribed as of Stratford-on-Avon in the ¢ Visi- 
tation of Warwickshire’ in 1619 (Harleian 
Soe, xii, 23), A correspondent of ‘ Notes and 
Queries,’ Ist ser. x. 344, suggests that the 
royalist was the son of Anthony Careless, 
warden of the Clothiers’ Company in Wor- 
cester in 1665, who died there 5 Jan. 1670, 
Clarendon states that he resided in Stafford- 
shire. Carlos took part in the battle of Wor- 
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| cester (3 Sept. 1651), and saw, it was stated, 


the last man killed there before ee the 
battle-field. As soon as the defeat of the 
royalists proved decisive he fled to the woods 
surrounding Boscobel House, and hid himself 
in the branches of an oak tree. About five 
o’clock on the morning of Saturday, 6 Sept., 
King Charles himself arrived at Boscobel 
while escaping from the Commonwealth sol- 
diers, who were in hot pursuit, and Carlos, 
who does not appear to have been personally 
acquainted with the king previously, urged 
him to share his retreat inthe oak tree. This 
the king agreed to do, and the two men re- 
mained concealed there for more than twenty- 
four hours, while their pursuers searched the 
wood below them. Carlos descended from 
time to time to procure food. On Sunday 
afternoon, however, Charles left for Moseley. 
Carlos separated from him because he was 
well known in the neighbourhood, and stood 
in even greater danger of capture than the 
king, who had managed to effectually disguise 
himself. The oak tree, called the royal oak, 
is still extant in Boscobel wood. On Mon- 
day, 8 Sept., Carlos succeeded, with the help 
of a friend at Wolverhampton, in disguising 
himself, and under an assumed name he 
arrived in France. He communicated to 
the Princess of Orange at Paris the wel- 
come news of her brother’s safety, and con- 
tinued in Charles’s service till the Restora- 
tion. By a royal patent he was granted an 
elaborate coat of arms, in which an oak tree 
prominently figures (Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. xii. 262). Carlos returned to England 
with the king, and in January 1660-1 he, 
with two others, was granted the proceeds 
of a tax on all straw and hay brought into 
London and Westminster, together with the 
oflice of inspector of livery horsekeepers (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom., 1660-1, p. 498). In the 
account of James II’s secret service fund for 
1687 appears the entry: ‘To Coll' William 
Carlos, bounty 38001.’ (Secret Services of 
Charles II and James II, Camd. Soc. 177). 
Carlos died early in 1689. His will, dated in 
1688, was proved in the following year. His 
property, of very trifling value,was bequeathed 
to an ‘adopted son, Edward Carlos,’ from 
whom was descended Edward John Carlos 
Bevel Carlos was married, and had a son 
William, born in 1643, who died unmarried 
in 1668, and was buried in Fulham church- 
yard. His epitaph is printed in ‘ Notes and 
Queries,’ Ist ser. ix. 805. An engraving by 
Stent of Charles and Carlos in the oak tree 
1s extant. 
[Frequent references are made to Carlos in 
Blount’s tract Boscobel ; in Clarendon’s History, 
bk. xiil.; in Pepys’s Narrative printed by Lord 
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Hailes. These tracts, together with several 
briefer accounts of Charles II’s adventures after 
the battle of Worcester, have been carefully re- 
printed by J. Hughes in the Boscobel Tracts 
(1830, 2nd edit. 1857).] 8. L. 


CARLSE, JAMES (1798-1855), engraver, 
was born in Shoreditch in 1798, and was 
apprenticed to Mr. Tyrrel, an architectural 
engraver, At the expiration of his term he 
practised landscape and figure engraving 
without further instruction, so that he may 
almost be said to have been untaught. In 
1840 he commenced a work on Windsor 
Castle, which he discontinued from want of 
support. He engraved a good deal for the 
annuals and afterwards for the ‘Art Journal,’ 
and some architectural plates for Mr. Weale’s 
publications, Stuart’s‘ Antiquities of Athens,’ 
Chambers’s ‘Civil Architecture, &c. Among 
his other engravings are Benjamin West’s 
‘First Essay in Art,’ after E. M. Ward, and 
“Oliver Cromwell in Conference with Milton,’ 
after a drawing by himself. He died in 
August 1855, 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists, 1878; Ottley’s 
Supplement to Bryan’s Dictionary.] C. M. 


CARLYLE, ALEXANDER, D.D. (1722- 
1805), Scotch divine, was born on 26 Jan. 1722 
at Prestonpans, Haddingtonshire, of which 
parish his father, William Carlyle, was mi- 
nister. The father lived on terms of intimacy 
with the gentry of the district, by whom much 
notice was taken of the son. Among their 
neighbours was the famous Colonel Gardiner. 
Carlyle matriculated at the university of 
Edinburgh on 1 Nov. 1735, and in the follow- 
ing year he was an eye-witness of the escape 
of Robertson and the Porteous riots described 
in the ‘ Heart of Midlothian.’ In obedience to 
his father’s wishes he studied for the church, 
and received his A.M. degree from the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh 14 April1748. A small 
bursary obtained for him by his father from 
the Duke of Hamilton aided in enabling him 
to spend two winters at the university of 
Glasgow and a third at that of Leyden, where 
he entered 17 Nov. 1745 (Leyden Students, 
Index Soe. p. 18). He was one of the volun- 
teers embodied in 1745 for the defence of 
Edinburgh from the rebel force under Prince 
Charles Edward, and he witnessed the flight 
of the king’s force after the battle of Preston- 
pans. He was licensed for the ministry 8 July 
1746, but declined an offer of presentation 
to Cockburnspath in February 1747. On 
2 Aug. 1748 he was ordained minister of In- 
veresk, near Edinburgh, a charge which he 
retained until his death. He co-operated with 
his friends, John Home the author and Ro- 
bertson the historian, in supporting and lead- 
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ing in the church of Scotland and its general 
assembly the moderate party, which opposed 
the abolition of patronage and favoured a 
somewhat latitudinarian theology. He was 
intimate with David Hume, Adam Smith, 
and the other Scottish literary celebrities of 
his time, including Smollett and Armstrong, 
who lived in London, and he has given in the 
‘Autobiography’ accounts and anecdotes of 
most of them. He is said (Kay, Edinburgh 
Portraits, ed. 1877, i. 67 n.) to have written 
the prologue to Charles Hart’s ‘ Herminius 
and Aspasia,’ acted in 1754, and he had made 
for John Home several transcripts of ‘Dou- 
glas’ before its performance in Edinburgh in 
1756. Henot only attended the rehearsals of 
‘Douglas, but, though with some reluctance, 
was present in the Edinburgh theatre on the 
third night ofits performance (14 Dec. 1756), 
and attracted additional attention by expel- 
ling some young men from the boxes where 
he sat for rudeness to ladies whom he accom- 
panied. The public performance of a play 
written by a minister of the kirk raised an 
ecclesiastical storm in Scotland [see Home, 
J ety and to the controversy thus provoked 
Carlyle contributed the anonymous pamphlet, 
‘An Argument to prove that the Tragedy of 
“ Douglas ” ought to be publicly burnt by the 
hands of the Hangman,’ the irony of which 
was mistaken by some of its readers for a se- 
rious condemnation of the play. When the 
attendance of the upper classes began to flag, 
Carlyle brought a humbler class to the theatre 
by his broadside, hawked about the streets, 
with thesensational heading, ‘A Fulland True 
History of the bloody Tragedy of “ Douglas ” 
as it is now to be seen acting in the Theatre 
of the Canongate.’ Carlyle was conspicuous 
among the ministers of the kirk who were 
summoned before their respective presbyteries 
to answer the charge of haying entered a 
theatre to witness the performance of a stage- 
play. While professing regret for having un- 
wittingly given offence, and promising not to 
offend again, Carlyle maintained before the 
presbytery of Dalkeith that the matter was 
one not for public but for private investiga- 
tion and admonition, The presbytery never- 
theless relegated him to be rebuked by the 
synod of Lothian and Tweeddale. Carlyle’s 
friends made a strong muster at the meeting 
of the synod, which by a small majority ac- 
cepted his contention before the presbytery 
that the matter demanded ‘ privy censure or 
brotherly conference,’ while censuring him 
severely for his play-going and enjoining him 
to abstain from it in future (11 May 1757). 
On appeal by the presbytery to the general 
assembly the decision of thesynod wasaflirmed 
by a majority of 117 to 39 (24 May). This 
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result was always remembered by Carlyle as 
a signal triumph over the fanatical party in 
the kirk (Autobiography, chap. viii. ; Scots 
Magazine for 1757 ; Morren, Annals of the 
General Assembly, 1838, ii. 122-9). ; 
In the following year (1758) Carlyle paid 
a visit to London, where he made the ac- 
quaintance of Garrick and frequented the 
theatres, contributing to his friend Smollett’s 
‘British Magazine’ a criticism on John 
Home’s ‘ Agis,’ as then performed at Drury 
Lane. He also endeavoured, apparently with 
little success, to execute an informal com- 
mission from his Scotch ministerial brethren 
to plead their cause with those in authority, 
so as to avert the threatened enforcement 
against them of the window-tax. After his 
return home at the end of 1758 the outcry 
raised in consequence of the disastrous close 
ef the St. Malo expedition led Carlyle to 
write the ironical pamphlet, ‘ Plain Reasons 
for removing a certain Great Man from his 
M y’s presence and councils for ever. 
Addressed to the people of England. By 
O. M. Haberdasher.’ This is by far the most 
striking of Carlyle’s productions. The ‘great 
man’ is the elder Pitt. Carlyle speaks of 
the pamphlet as having had ‘a great run,’ 
but it seems to have dropped into unmerited 
oblivion. From an inaccuracy in the tran- 
script of the title it does not appear to have 
been seen by the editor of his ‘ Autobio- 
graphy ’ (John Hill Burton), and in the new 
catalogue of the British Museum Library it 
is attributed to ‘O. M. Haberdasher, without 
any reference to Carlyle’s authorship of it. In 
1760 appeared at Edinburgh another pamphlet 
by Carlyle, ‘The Question relating to a Scots 
Militia considered in a Letter to the Lords and 
Gentlemen who have concerted the form of a 
law for that establishment,’ in which he un- 
successfully sought to persuade the govern- 
ment that the people of the country might 
be armed with perfect safety in spite of the 
fact of the rebellion of ’45. Carlyle boasts 
that this pamphlet was republished both at 
Ayr and in London, in the latter case by the 
Marquis Townshend, who prefixed a preface. 
In 1762 he was appointed almoner to the king, 
In 1764 he published a pamphlet, ‘ Faction 
detected,’ on the claim of the Edinburgh town 
council to present to the churches in their 
city. In 1769 he was appointed by the general 
assembly their commissioner to endeavour to 
procure during the ensuing session of parlia- 
ment an exemption on the part of the Scottish 
clergy from the window-tax. The clergy sub- 
scribed about 400/. to defray his expenses. On 
his arrival in London, and doubtless to pro- 
mote the success of his mission, he wrote a 
paper, signed Nestor, ‘in support of the Duke 


of Grafton, whose administration was then in 
a tottering state.’ Probably it was during 
this visit to London that, having to present 
himself at St. James’s, ‘his portly figure, 
his fine expressive countenance, with an 
aquiline nose, his flowing silver locks, and 
the freshness of the colour of his face made 
a prodigious impression upon the courtiers’ 
(Chief Commissioner ADAM, Gift of a Grand- 
father, privately printed). His mission was 
so far successful that, though the Scottish 
clergy continued to be charged with the 
window-tax, the collectors were instructed 
not to enforce payment (Kay, Edinburgh Por- 
traits, i. 66). On 24 May 1770 he was elected 
moderator of the general assembly, and on 
2 Dec. 1789 was named one of the deans of 
the Chapel Royal, when he resigned the office 
of almoner. 

In 1766 Smollett had paid his last visit to 
Scotland, and in the description of Edin- 
burgh given in ‘Humphry Clinker,’ pub- 
lished in 1771, he makes a complimentary 
reference to Carlyle. The account of the 
Select Society in the appendix to Dugald 
Stewart’s memoir of Robertson the historian 
was furnished by Carlyle, who was a member 
of it. In 1789 he was a candidate for the 
principal clerkship to the general assembly. 
A severe contest took place between the mo- 
derate and the old presbyterian parties in the 
kirk, and the number of votes given was the 
largest ever known in the assembly. Carlyle 
was at first successful, but the result of a 
scrutiny asked for and granted threatened to 
be unfavourable, and he declined to face it. 
In 1771 he opposed the passing of a remon- 
strance by the general assembly against the 
necessity imposed on presbyterians of taking 
the communion in the Anglican form before 
they could hold office in England, saying that 
he ‘must be a very narrow-minded presbyte- 
rian who could not join in the religious wor- 
ship of the church’ of England. In 1793 he 
gave a strenuous support to a scheme for the 
augmentation of the stipends of the Scottish 
clergy, and courageously protested against 
the want of sympathy with that body shown 
on the occasion by his friend Henry Dundas, 
then lord advocate, as the representative of 
the Pitt administration in the assembly. To 
the last he exerted himself to procure pre- 
ferment, both in the English and the Scotch 
church, for young men of merit and of liberal 
views in theology, among them being the 
Rey. Archibald Alison, the father of the his- 
torian. Carlyle died on 25 Aug. 1805, and 
was buried in the churchyard of Inveresk, 
his friend Adam Ferguson, the historian of 
the Roman republic, writing the inscription 
onhistomb, He married, 14 Oct. 1760, Mary 
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Roddam, who died 31 Jan. 1804, in her sixty- 
first year. His‘ Autobiography’ gives a most 
agreeable impression of him as a genial, culti- 
vated, liberal-minded, and sagacious minister 
of the kirk, who united to the breadth of the 
man of the world a sincere devotion to what 
he considered to be the true interests of his 
order, and it is unrivalled as a picture of the 
Edinburgh and Scotch society of his time. 
Although its merit had long been appreciated 
inmanuscript, it was not published until 1860, 
excellently edited, with notes and a supple- 
mentary chapter, by John Hill Burton. Its 
full title is ‘ Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Carlyle, Minister of Inveresk, con- 
taining Memorials of the Men and Events of 
his Time.’ 

Sir Walter Scott said (Locxuarr, Life, 
p. 868): ‘The grandest demi-god I ever saw 
was Dr. Carlyle ... commonly called“ Jupiter 
Carlyle”... and a shrewd old carle was he 
no doubt, but no more a poet than his pre- 
centor.’ Carlyle’s portrait prefixed to the 
‘Autobiography’ somewhat resembles those 
of Goethe, and he retains a certain dignity 
even in the caricatures of him, of which there 
are several in Kay’s ‘ Edinburgh Portraits.’ 
He was more poetical than Sir Walter Scott 
supposed. Whether he was the author or 
not of the ‘songs’ and ‘gay catches’ which 
in an early letter to him Smollett seems to 
speak of as his (Supplementary chapter to 
Autobiography, p. 564), he certainly wrote 
the spirited and musical ‘ Verses on his Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s birthday’ published 
in the ‘Scots Magazine’ for 1767. With 
Henry Mackenzie he filled up some of the 
lacune in an imperfect manuscript copy of 
Collins’s ‘Ode on the Superstitions of the 
Highlanders,’ which he presented to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh on its establish- 
ment, and which, with a letter from Carlyle, 
was published for the first time in its ‘ Trans- 
actions’ (Edinburgh, 1788, i. 63-75). In old 
age he displayed an interest in Scott’s ‘ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,’ and in the early poetry 
of Wordsworth. 

Carlyle published a few sermons and con- 
tributed to Sir John Sinclair’s ‘ Statistical 
Account of Scotland’ (1791-9) an elaborate 
‘Account of the Parish of Inveresk,’ topo- 
graphical, historical, and statistical, in which 
he describes his successful introduction into 
Scotland of ploughing with two horses and 
without a driver. In the Egerton MSS. in 
the British Museum (Nos. 2185-6) there are 
several letters from Carlyle to Dr. Douglas, 
bishop of Salisbury, urging the claims of 
clerical protégés and gossiping about Hume, 
Robertson, and other Edinburgh literati. Car- 
lyle is the subject of one of Kay’s caricatures. 
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[Dr. Carlyle’s Autobiography, Pamphlets, and 
Sermons; A Series of Original Portraits and 
Caricature Etchings by the late John Kay, 
miniature painter, Edinburgh, with Biographical 
Sketches and Illustrative Anecdotes (new edition), 
1877; Hew Scott’s Fasti Eccl. Scot. i. 287, 396, 
399; authorities cited.] F, E. 


CARLYLE, JANE WELSH. [See 
under CaRLYLE, THomas, 1795-1881. ] 


CARLYLE, JOHN AITKEN, M.D. 
(1801-1879), younger brother of Thomas 
Carlyle (1795-1881) [q.v.], was born at Eccle- 
fechan, Dumfriesshire, on 7 July 1801. ‘A 
logic chopper from the cradle’ is one of the 
descriptions given of him by his elder brother, 
whom at an early age he succeeded asa teacher 
at the Annan academy. Thomas Carlyle, 
when tutor to the Bullers, devoted a portion 
of his salary to enable John Carlyle to study 
medicine at the university of Edinburgh, 
where he took his degree of M.D. in or about 
1825. Two years later the same brother sent 
him to complete his medical education in Ger- 
many, and maintained him for several years 
in London, where he tried to obtain practice 
as a physician. Failing in this he attempted 
literature, and contributed a little to ‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine’ and other periodicals. He helped 
his brother in translating Legendre’s Geo- 
metry. In 1831, on the recommendation of 
his brother’s helpful friend, Francis Jeffrey, 
he was appointed travelling physician to the 
Countess of Clare, with a salary of three 
hundred guineas a year and his expenses. In 
the following year he remitted money to his 
mother, and paid off his debt to his brother. 
Occasionally visiting England and Scotland, 
he spent some seven years in Italy with Lady 
Clare, in the intervals of his attendance prac- 
tising for some time on his own account as 
a physician in Rome, where, during an out- 
break of cholera, he gave his medical services 
gratuitously among the poor. Returning to 
England in 1837, he became in 1888 tra- 
velling physician to the Duke of Buccleuch, 
with whom he revisited the continent. By 
1848 he had resigned this position, and, 
possessed of a moderate competency, aban- 
doned almost entirely the practice of his pro- 
fession, declining an invitation from Lady 
Holland, given at the suggestion of Lord 
Jeffrey, to become her physician in atten- 
dance. He lived for several years in lodgings 
near the Chelsea residence of his brother, 
to whom, medically and otherwise, he made 
himself very useful. The first instalment of 
what he intended to be an English prose 
translation of the whole of Dante’s great poem 
appeared in 1849 as ‘ Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
the Inferno, with the text of the original col- 
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lated from the best editions, and explana- 
tory notes,’ a volume which, under whatever 
aspect it is viewed, leaves little to be desired. 
The preface contains an estimate of Dante as 
a man and a poet, in which the influence of 
Thomas Carlyle is very conspicuous. After 
the preface come two appendices, useful con- 
tributions to the critical bibliography of the 
‘Divina Commedia,’ and its commentators 
and translators. A second edition, revised, 
appeared in 1867, with a prefatory notice, in 
which Dr. Carlyle spoke of issuing two vo- 
lumes more, containing translations of the 
‘Purgatorio’ and the ‘ Paradiso.’ But the 
hope was not fulfilled, though he had exe- 
cuted a considerable portion of the task. A 
third edition of the ‘Inferno,’ a reprint of 
the second edition, was issued in 1882. 

In 1852 Dr. Carlyle married a rich widow 
with several children, and she died in 1854, 
After her death he resided for several years 
in Edinburgh, ultimately settling in Dum- 
friesshire. He devoted much of his time in 
later years to the study of the Icelandic 
language and literature. On the death of his 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Thomas Carlyle, he offered 
to take up his abode with his bereaved brother. 
The offer was declined. Complaints of his 
brother John’s ‘careless helter-skelter ways’ 
occur not infrequently in Carlyle’s annota- 
tions to the letters of his wife, while he bears 
testimony in them to Dr. Carlyle’s ‘good, af- 
fectionate, manly character and fine talents,’ 
and his many letters to him, published by Mr. 
Froude, are uniformly affectionateintone. By 
his friends, Dr. Carlyle was regarded as a man 
of amiable and tranquil disposition, as well as 
of ability and accomplishment, 

In 1861 Dr. Carlyle edited his friend Dr. 
Irving’s posthumous ‘History of Scottish 
Poetry,’ adding a little fresh matter to the 
text and notes, and appending a brief glos- 
sary of Scotch words occurring in the volume. 
In 1878 he made over to the acting committee 
of the Association for the Better Endowment 
of the University of Edinburgh 1,600/., to 
found two medical bursaries of not less than 
250. each, now worth 82/. each, known by the 
founder’s name, and tenable for one year. 

Thomas Carlyle speaks of John in his will 
as having ‘no need of money or help,’ but 
left him a life-interest in the lease of the 
house at Chelsea, with his books and the 
fragments of his history of James I. He 
made him, too, his chief executor, and asked 
him to superintend the execution of the in- 
structions in his will, saying, in respect to 
them, ‘I wish him to be regarded as my 
second self, my surviving self.” Dr, Carlyle 
did not, however, survive his brother, He 
died at Dumfries, 15 Dec. 1879, 
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[Carlyle’s Reminiscences (1881); Froude’s 
Thomas Carlyle, a History of the First Forty 
Years of his Life (1882); Froude’s Thomas 
Carlyle, a History of his Life in London (1884) ; 
Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle 
(1883); The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson (1883); Thomas 
Carlyle’s Printed Will (1880); Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Calendar for 1879-80; Early Letters of 
Carlyle, by C. E. Norton (1886)]. F. E. 


CARLYLE, JOSEPH DACRE (1759- 
1804), Arabic scholar, born in 1759 at Car- 
lisle, where his father practised as a physician, 
was educated at the Carlisle grammar school, 
and was then entered at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, whence he presently removed to 
Queens’, proceeded B.A. in 1779, and was 
elected a fellow of Queens’, took his M.A. 
degree in 1783, and B.D. in 1793. During his 
residence at Cambridge he profited by the 
instructions of a native of Bagdad, whose 
europeanised name was David Zamio, and 
became so proficient in oriental languages 
that he was appointed professor of Arabic 
on the resignation of Dr. Craven in 1795. In 
the meantime he had obtained some church 
preferment at Carlisle, and had succeeded 
Paley in 1793 ag chancellor of that city. 
In 1792 he published in 4to the ‘ Rerum 
/Kgyptiacarum Annales, translated from the 
Arabic of Yasuf ibn Taghri Birdi, a meagre 
work of slight historical value; and in 1796, 
also 4to, ‘Specimens of Arabian Poetry’ 
(with some account of the authors selected), 
translations in which a certain elegance of 
diction is more striking than the fidelity to 
the spirit and colour of the originals. In 
1799 he was appointed chaplain to Lord 
Elgin’s mission to Constantinople, with the 
special duties of learned referee; and he 
made a tour through Asia Minor, Palestine, 
Greece, and Italy, collecting Greek and 
Syriac manuscripts for a proposed new ver- 
sion of the New Testament, which unfortu- 
nately he did not live to accomplish. Re- 
turning to England in September 1801, he 
was presented to the living of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; but his health had been seriously 
impaired by the fatigues of travel, and he 
also suffered from a special and painful 
malady, to which he succumbed on 12 April 
1804, His ‘Poems suggested chiefly by 
Scenes in Asia Minor, Syria, and Greece,’ 
together with some translations from the 
Arabic, were published after his death, 1805, 
4to, with extracts from his journal and a 
preface by his sister. He had also almost 
completed an account of his tour through the 
Troad, which was never published, and had 
advanced so far in his Arabic Bible, revised 


| from Walton’s text, that it was issued at 
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Newcastle, edited by H. Ford, professor of 
Arabic at Oxford, in 1811. 


[Gent. Mag. 1804, p.390; Miss Carlyle’s Pre- 
face to the Specimens of Arabic Poetry.] 
8. L.-P. 


CARLYLE, THOMAS (1803-1855), an 
apostle of the Catholic Apostolic church, was 
born at King’s Grange, Kirkcudbrightshire, on 
17 July 1803. His father was William Car- 
lyle, and his mother Margaret Heriot, widow 
of William McMurdo of Savannah, Georgia. 
He was first educated at Annan academy, 
in company with Edward Irving, and after- 
wards at the Dumfries academy, studied at 
the Edinburgh University, and was called 
to the Scottish bar in 1824. By the death 
of John Carlyle of Torthorwald, in October 
1824, the claim to the dormant title of Baron 
Carlyle devolved on Thomas Carlyle (Car- 
LISLE’s Collections for a History of the An- 
cient Family of Carlisle, London, 1822, 4to, 
pp. 140-1). In 1827 he published ‘An Essay 
to illustrate the Foundation, the Necessity, 
the Nature, and the Evidence of Christianity, 
and to connect True Philosophy with the 
Bible. By a Layman,’ and in 1829 ‘The 
Word made Flesh, or the True Humanity of 
God in Christ demonstrated from the Scrip- 
tures,’ In the well-known ‘Row heresy 
case,’ when the Rey. John McLeod Camp- 
bell, minister of Row, Argyllshire, was tried 
and finally deposed by the courts of the 
church of Scotland in 1831, Carlyle acted 
during the various stages of the trial as legal 
counsel for Campbell (Memoztr of the Rev. J. 
McLeod Campbell, D.D., 1877, i. 77, 103, 
115). Having much in common with the 
opinions of Dr. Campbell, he also sympa- 
thised with many of the views of his friend 
Edward Irving, and adopted and advocated 
those religious tenets taught by the Catholic 
Apostolic church. This church having been 
founded on 19 Oct. 1832, the appointment of 
the apostle proceeded, and in Edinburgh in 
April 1835 Carlyle was named the ninth apos- 
tle of the denomination, and in the same year 
gave up his practice at the bar, left Edinburgh, 
and settled with his wife at Albury, Surrey. 
He was one of the members of the assembly 
of the twelve apostles and seven prophets [see 
CarDALE, JouN Bate]. In 1838 Prussia and 
North Germany, called ‘ The tribe of Simeon,’ 
and supposed to represent ‘quiet perseverance 
in accomplishing what is aimed at,’ were al- 
lotted to Carlyle, who henceforth was known 
as ‘The Apostle for North Germany.’ In that 
country he therefore very frequently resided, 
and went about collecting and superintending 
congregations of converts, and while there 
made Ake acquaintance of Herlach, Neander, 
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and other theologians. Among his converts 
were Herr Thiersch, the church historian, and 
Herr Charles J. T, Bohm, author of various 
works. The results of his acquaintance with 
the German language, literature, society, and 
religious thought were given in his work, 
‘The Moral Phenomena of Germany,’ which 
appeared in 1845, and of which more than one 
edition was printed in German. This work 
having won him the acquaintance of Baron 
Bunsen, he introduced him to King Frede- 
rick William of Prussia, who had been much 
interested in reading the ‘ Moral Phenomena.’ 
His work seriously impaired his health, and he 
died at Heath House, Albury, on 28 Jan. 1855, 
and was buried in Albury parish church on 
3 Feb. He married on 7 Sept. 1826 Frances 
Wallace, daughter of the Rev. Archibald 
Laurie, D.D., minister of Loudoun, Ayrshire. 
She died at Pau on 22 Feb. 1874. 

Carlyle’s other writings not already men- 
tioned were: 1. ‘The Scottish Jurist. Con- 
ducted by T. Carlyle,’ 1829. 2. ‘The First 
Resurrection and the Second Death,’ 1830, 
3. ‘Letter to the Editor of the “ Christian 
Instructor,”’ 1830. 4. ‘A Letter to the King 
of Prussia,’ 1847. 5. ‘On the Sacrament of 
Baptism,’ 1850. 6. ‘The One Catholic Supre- 
macy, 1851. 7. ‘A Short History of the 
Apostolic Work, 1851. 8. ‘The History of 
the Christian Church. By H. W.J. Thiersch. 
Vol. I. The Church in the Apostolic Age. 
Translated by T. Carlyle,’ 1852. 9. ‘The 
Jew our Law-giver,’ 1853. 10. ‘The Door of 
Hope for Britain, 1853. 11. ‘The Door of 
Hope for Christendom,’ 1853. 12. ‘ Apostles 
given, lost, and restored, 1853. 13. ‘On 
the Office of the Paraclete in the Prayers of 
the Church, 1853. 14. ‘On Symbols in 
Worship,’ 1853. 15. ‘Our present Position 
in Spiritual Chronology,’ 1853; another edi- 
tion, 1879. 16. ‘On the Epistles to the 
Seven Churches,’ 1854. 17. ‘Warning for 
the Unwary against Spiritual Evil,’ 1854. 
18, ‘Shall Turkey live or die?’ 1854. 
19. ‘Pleadings with my Mother, the Church 
in Scotland,’ 1854, 20. ‘Blicke eines Eng- 
landers in die kirchlichen und socialen Zu- 
stinde Deutschlands von T. Carlyle. Ueber- 
setzt von B. Frh. von Richthofen, 1870, 
21. ‘Collected Writings of the late T. Car- 
lyle,’ 1878. 

A reference to Carlyle in the ‘ Reminis- 
cences’ (i. 312) of his famous namesake is 
not to be trusted; at any rate there is not 
the least ground for supposing that the ad- 
vocate Thomas Carlyle ever intentionally 
contributed to the mistakes of identity there 
described. The story on which Carlyle’s ac- 
count is founded is told in the ‘ Memorials’ 
of Janet Welsh Carlyle (i. 204). 
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[Miller’s Irvingism, i. 14, &e. ii. 416; Athe- 
neum, 14 May 1881, p. 654; Hare’s Life of 
Baroness Bunsen (3rd ed. 1882), ii. 76; infor- 
mation received from the Rev. H. G. Graham, 
Glasgow. | G. C. B. 


CARLYLE, THOMAS (1795-1881), es- 
sayist and historian, was born 4 Dec. 1795 
at Ecclefechan in Annandale. He was grand- 
son of a Thomas Carlyle, first a carpenter and 
afterwards a small farmer at Brownknowe, 
near Burnswark Hill. Francis, a brother of 
the elder Thomas, was a rough sailor of the 
Trunnion type. The brothers had been se- 
parated by a long quarrel, and among the 
earliest recollections of the younger Thomas 
was a sight of the granduncle, who was being 
carried upstairs to be reconciled with the dy- 
ing grandfather. Both brothers were tough, 
irascible men, as much given to fighting as 
to working. Thomas married Anne Gil- 
lespie, by whom he had four sons and two 
daughters. The second son, James, born in 
1757, inherited the paternal temper, and was 
roughly brought up, and allowed to ramble 
over the country shooting hares. He received 
early religious impressions from John Orr, 
schoolmaster and shoemaker, who was pious 
when sober, but often spent weeks at the pot- 
house. In1773 James became apprenticed toa 
mason, William Brown, married to his eldest 
sister Fanny. He afterwards set up in busi- 
ness with a brother, built a house for himself 
in Ecclefechan, and there made a home for 
his father and brothers. In 1791 he married 
a cousin, Janet Carlyle, who died after giving 
birth to one son, John. Two years after her 
death (1794) James Carlyle married Janet 
Aitken. Their first child, Thomas, was fol- 
lowed by three sons and five daughters. The 
sons were John Aitken [q. v.]; Alexander 
(6. 1797), who emigrated to Canada, and died 
1876; and James (0. 1805), who took the farm 
at Scotsbrig and survived his brothers. The 
daughters were Janet, who died in infancy ; 
Margaret (6. 1803), died unmarried in 1830; 
Mary (6. 1808), who became Mrs. Austin; 
Jane, or ‘craw Jean’ (6. 1810), who married 
her cousin, James Aitken, in 1838; and 
Janet (J. 1813), who became Mrs. Hanning, 
and settled in Canada. James Carlyle was 
from the first steady, abstemious, and a 
thorough workman. His business prospered, 
and he joined the ‘ burghers,’ a sect of rigor- 
ous seceders from the kirk, who had a ‘ heath- 
thatched’ meeting-house in Ecclefechan. He 
was a man of remarkable force of mind and 
character, strong affections masked by habi- 
tual reserve, and the religious temperament 
characteristic of the stern Scotch Calvinist. 

Thomas Carlyle learnt reading from his 
mother, and arithmetic (at five) from his fa- 
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ther. He was then sent to the village school. 
His English was reported to be ‘complete’ 
in his seventh year, and he was set to Latin. 
As the schoolmaster was incompetent he was 
taught by Johnstone, the burgher minister, 
and his son, an Edinburgh student. At 
Whitsuntide 1805 he was sent to Annan 
grammar school. He had already shown a 
violent temper, and his mother now made 
him promise not to return a blow. He had, 
consequently, to put up with much cruelty, 
until he turned against a tormentor, and, 
though beaten, proved himself to be a dan- 
gerous subject for bullying. The two first 
years, he says, were miserable. His school 
experience is reflected in ‘Sartor Resartus’ 
(bk. ii. ch. iii.; see also ‘Cruthers and John- 
son’ in Fraser’s Mag. January 1831). He 
learnt to read French and Latin and the 
Greek alphabet ; he learnt a little geometry 
and algebra; and devoured all the books he 
could get. His father perceived the son’s 
ability, and decided to send him to the uni- 
versity with a view tothe ministry. Carlyle 
accordingly walked to Edinburgh—a hundred 
miles distant—in the November term 1809, 
and went through the usual course. He ac- 
quired some Greek and Latin ; was disgusted 
with the uncongenial rhetoric of Thomas 
Brown upon the association philosophy ; but 
made some real progress in mathematics under 
John Leslie, who earned his lasting gratitude 
by zealous help. He became a leading spirit 
among a small circle of friends of his own 
class. Their letters show remarkable interest 
in literary matters. One of them addresses 
him as ‘ Dean’ and ‘ Jonathan,’ implying that 
he is to be a second Swift. Another speaks 
of his ‘Shandean turn of expression.’ ‘ Tris- 
tram Shandy’ was one of his favourite books, 
Carlyle contemplated an epic poem. He still 
studied mathematics. He advised his friends 
sensibly, and was ready to help them from 
his little savings, 

To fill up the interval which must elapse 
before his intended ordination, Carlyle ob- 
tained in 1814 the mathematical tutorship at 
Annan. He thus became independent, and 
was able to put by something from his sa- 
lary of 607. or 707. a year. He was near his 
father, who had now settled in a farm at 
Mainhill, two miles from Ecclefechan. Here 
he passed his holidays ; but his life at Annan 
was solitary, and chiefly spent among his 
books. His divinity course involved an annual 
address at Edinburgh. He delivered in 1814 
‘a weak, flowery, sentimental’ sermon in 
English, and a Latin discourse (Christmas 
1815), also ‘weak enough,’ on the question, 
‘Num detur religio naturalisP’ On the last 
occasion he had a little passage of arms with 
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Edward Irving, to whom he now spoke for 
the first time at a friend’s rooms. Irving 
was an old pupil of the Annan school, where 
Carlyle had once seen him on a visit. He had 
become a schoolmaster at Kirkcaldy. Some 
of the parents were discontented with his 
teaching, and resolved to import a second 
schoolmaster. Christieson (professor of Latin 
at Edinburgh) and Leslie recommended Car- 
lyle, who thus in the summer of 1816 became 
arival of Irving. Irving, however, welcomed 
him with a generosity which he warmly 
acknowledged, and they at once formed a 
close intimacy. Carlyle made use of Irving’s 
library, where he read Gibbon and much 
French literature, and they made little ex- 
peditions together, vividly described in the 
* Reminiscences’ (vol. i.) To Irving’s literary 
example Carlyle thinks that he owed ‘ some- 
thing of his own poor affectations’ in style 
(Reminiscences, i. 119). 

Carlyle’s school duties were thoroughly dis- 
tasteful. His reserve, irritability, and power 
of sarcasm were bad equipments for a school- 
master’s work. He kept his pupils in awe 
without physical force, but his success was 
chiefly negative. He saw little society, but 
was attracted by a Miss Margaret Gordon, 
an ex-pupil of Irving’s, probably the original 
of ‘Blumine’ in ‘Sartor Resartus,’? An aunt 
with whom Miss Gordon lived put a stop to 
some talk of an engagement. Miss Gordon 
took leave of him in a remarkable letter, in 
which, after a serious warning against the 
dangers of pride and excessive severity, she 
begs him to think of her as a sister, though 
she will not see himagain. She soon married 
a member of parliament who became ‘ gover- 
nor of Nova Scotia (or so)’ and was living 
about 1840. 

‘ Schoolmastering’ had become intolerable. 
The ministry had also become out of the 
question, as Carlyle’s wider reading had led 
to his abandonment of the orthodox views. 
In September 1818 he told his father that 
he had saved about 90/., and with this and a 
few mathematical pupils could support him- 
self in Edinburgh till he could qualify him- 
self for the bar. He accordingly went to 
Edinburgh in December 1819 with Irving, 
who had given up his own school with a 
view to entering upon his ministerial func- 
tions. Carlyle had now begun to suffer from 
the dyspepsia which tormented him through 
life: ‘A rat was gnawing at the pit of his 
stomach.’ The consequent irritability already 
found vent in language of grotesque exaggera- 
tion where it is often difficult to distinguish 
between the serious and the intentionally 
humorous. Thelittle annoyances incidental 


to life in mean lodgings are transfigured into | 
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a haunting of the furies. The ‘three most 
miserable years’ of his life followed. He 
obtained a pupil or two and was employed 
by Brewster on the ‘Encyclopedias.’ He 
managed just to pay his way; but he soon 
gave up his law studies—always uncongenial 
—and found no other opening. The misery 
of the lower classes at this time of universal 
depression made a profound impression, and 
he sympathised with the general discontent. 
He was also going through a religious crisis. 
The collapse of his old beliefs seemed to leave 
him no escape from gloomy and degrading 
materialism. After much mental agony, he 
one day in June 1821, after ‘three weeks of 
total sleeplessness,’ went through the crisis 
described ‘quite literally’ in ‘Sartor Resar- 
tus’ (bk. ii. ch. vii., where the Rue St. Thomas 
de l’Enfer stands for Leith Walk). From 
this hour he dated his ‘ spiritual new birth,’ 
though for four years more he had many 
mental struggles. Carlyle had now taken to 
German study, and his great helper in this 
crisis appears to have been Goethe. The se- 
renity of Goethe probably attracted him by 
the contrast to his own vehemence. Goethe, 
as he thought, showed that the highest cul- 
ture and most unreserved acceptance of the 
results of modern inquiry might be combined 
with a reverent and truly religious conception 
of the universe. Carlyle continued to revere 
Goethe, though the religioussentiments which 
he preserved, Scotch Calvinism minus the 
dogma, were very unlike those of his spiritual 
de. 
abate this period of struggle Carlyle was 
supported by the steady confidence of his 
father, the anxious affection of his mother, 
and the cordial sympathy of his brothers and 
sisters. He was eagerly welcomed on occa- 
sional visits to Mainhill, and, though some- 
times alarming his family by his complaints, 
always returned their affection and generally 
made the best of his prospects. To them he 
seldom said a harsh word. Another consola- 
tion was the friendship of Irving, now (Octo- 
ber 1819) under Chalmers at Glasgow. He 
visited Irving in 1820, and at Drumclog Moor, 
whither Irving had walked with him on the 
way to Ecclefechan, explained to his friend 
the difference of faith which now divided 
them. The scene is vividly described in the 
‘Reminiscences’ (i. 177), Carlyle walked 
fifty-four miles the next day, the longest 
walk he ever took. Irving did his utmost 
both to comfort Carlyle and to find him em- 
ployment. Carlyle had applied in vain to Lon- 
don booksellers, proposing, for one thing, a 
complete translation of Schiller. Captain Ba- 
sil Hall had offered to take Carlyle as a kind 
of scientific secretary, an offer which Carlyle 
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declined. 
ing experimentally in Hatton Garden, had 
made acquaintance with two sisters, Mrs. 
Strachey and Mrs. Charles Buller. Mrs. 
Buller consulted Irving upon the education 
of her two eldest sons, Charles [q. v.] and 
Arthur, afterwards Sir Arthur. Irving re- 
commended Edinburgh University with Car- 
lyle for a tutor, and in January 1822 Carlyle 
accepted the proposal. The two lads joined 
him in the following spring. Hissalary was 
2007. a year. The parents of his pupils came 
to Edinburgh in the autumn of 1822. Car- 
lyle lodged at 3 Moray Place, Pilrig Street, 
spending the day with his pupils. In the 
spring of 1823 the Bullers took Kinnaird 
House, near Dunkeld. Carlyle spent the 
rest of the year there with them, and on the 
whole happily, though occasionally ae os 
at dyspepsia and the ways of fine ladies an 
gentlemen. At the endof January 1824 the 
Bullers finally returned to London, Carlyle 
staying at Mainhill to finish a translation of 
‘Wilhelm Meister.” Atthe beginning of June 
he followed the Bullers to London in a sail- 
ing ship, and found them hesitating between 
various schemes. After a week at Kew with 
Charles Buller, who was now intended for 
Cambridge, he resolved to give up his place. 
He had been much attracted by his pupil 
Charles, but to his proud spirit a life of de- 
pendence upon grand people, with constantly 
unsettled plans and with no definite outlook 
for himself, had naturally become intolerable. 

His improved income had enabled him 
to help his family. Out of his 200/. a year 
he supported his brother John as a medical 
student in Edinburgh, and stocked a farm for 
his brother Alexander, besides sending many 
presents to his parents. He had been ac- 
tively writing. He had translated Legendre’s 
‘Geometry,’ for which he received 50/., and 
wrote in one morning an introduction on the 
doctrine of Proportion, of which he speaks 
with complacency. Irving, who had finally 
settled in London, in the summer of 1822 
had mentioned Carlyle to Taylor, proprietor 
of the ‘London Magazine.’ Taylor offered him 
sixteen guineas a sheet for a series of ‘ Por- 
traits of Men of Genius and Character.’ The 
first was to be a life of Schiller, which ap- 
peared in the ‘London Magazine’ in 1823-4, 
An Edinburgh publisher, Boyd, accepted the 
translation of ‘Wilhelm Meister.’ Carlyle 
was to receive 180J. for the first edition, 250J, 
for a thousand copies of a second, and after- 
wards to have the copyright. Carlyle, there- 
fore, accustomed to the severe economy of his 
father’s house, was sufficiently prosperous. 
On leaving the Bullers he was thrown on his 
Own resources. 
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Hestayed onin London trying to find some 
occupation. Inthe summer of 1824 he spent. 
two months at Birmingham with Mr. Badams, 
a manufacturer, of some literary Inowledge 
and scientific culture. Badams hoped to cure 
Carlyle’s dyspepsia by a judicious regimen, 
and though he failed to do much, Carlyle was 
touched by his kindness. (For Badams, see 
Reminiscences, ii. 164; FRoupz,ii.176.) From 
Birmingham Carlyle went to Dover, where 
the Irvings were staying, and made a brief 
visit to Paris, in company with Mr. and Mrs. 
Strachey and Mrs. Strachey’s cousin, Miss 
‘Kitty’ Kirkpatrick. He remembered every 
detail with singular fidelity, and his impres- 
sions were of service in the history of the 
French revolution. On returning, he took 
lodgings in Islington, near Irving, and stayed 
there, occupied in publishing negotiations, 
till his return to Scotland in March 1825. 
His ‘Schiller,’ reprinted from the ‘London 
Magazine,’ was issued before his departure, 
bringing him about 100/. 

Carlyle received strong impressions from 
his first view of London society. He judged 
it much as Knox judged the court of Mary, 
or St. John the Baptist (see FRoups, ii. 334) 
the court of Herod. He is typified by Teu- 
felsdréckh, ‘a wild seer, shaggy, unkempt, 
like a pees living on locusts and wild 
honey.’ The rugged independence of the 
Scotch peasant, resenting even well-meant 
patronage, colours his judgments of the fa- 
shionable world, while an additional severity 
is due to his habitual dyspepsia. The circle 
to whom Irving had introduced him are de- 
scribed in the ‘ Reminiscences’ with a graphic 
pone in which a desire to acknowledge real 
c<indness and merit struggles against a gene- 
rally unfavourable opinion. Of Mrs.Strachey, 
indeed, he speaks with real warmth, and he 
admired for the present ‘ the noble lady,’ Mrs. 
Basil Montagu, of whom there is a striking 
and generally favourable portrait (Reminis- 
cences, p. 227). But the social atmosphere 
was evidently uncongenial. He still admired 
Irving, whom healwaysloved ; but felt keenly 
that his friend was surrounded by a circle 
whose flattery was dangerous to his simpli- 
city, and which mistook a flush of excitement 
for deep religious feeling. Yet Carlyle still 
believes that he will escape from the ‘gross 
incense of preaching popularity’ (FRoups, 
i. 258). Carlyle formed a still more dispa- 
raging estimate of the men of letters. Upon 
these ‘things for writing articles’ he lavished 
his most exaggerated expressions of scorn. 
Coleridge was dawdling upon Highgate Hill, 
wasting his genius upon aimlesstalk ; Hazlitt 
a mere Bohemian; Campbell’s powers had 
left him; Charles Lamb (of whose pathetic 
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story he was ignorant, ‘something of real 
insanity I have understood,’ Reminiscences, 
ii. 166) had degenerated into a mere cockney 
idol, ruined by flattery. Southey and Words- 
worth had ‘retired far from the din of this 
monstrous city,’ and Carlyle thought best to 
follow their example. If his judgment was 
harsh, it put new force into his resoluticn to 
deliver his own message to a backsliding gene- 
ration, and to refuse at whatever cost to pro- 
stitute his talents for gain or flattery. 

The most gratifying incident of this period 
was a letter from Goethe acknowledging the 
translation of ‘Meister, and introducing ‘the 
Lords Bentinck’ (one of them Lord George), 
whom Carlyle did not see. The translation 
had been successful. Carlyle had arranged 
to translate other selections from German 
writers, which ultimately appeared in 1827. 
He proceeded to carry out his scheme of re- 
tirement. His father took a farm called Hod- 
dam Hill, about two miles from Mainhill, at 
a rent of 100/. a year. His brother Alex- 
ander managed the farm ; and Carlyle settled 
down with his books, and after some idleness 
took up his translating. The quiet, the coun- 
try air, and long rides on his‘ wild Irish horse 
“Larry,”’ improved his health and spirits, and 
justified his choice ; but his life was now to be 
seriously changed. 

JANE BAILLrs WELSH was descended from 
two unrelated families, both named Welsh. 
They had long been settled at the manor- 
house of Craigenputtock. Her father, John 
Welsh, descended through a long line of John 
Welshes from John Welsh, a famous minister 
of Ayr, whose wife was daughter of John 
Knox. The last John Welsh (6. 4 April 
1776) was a pupil of one of the Bells, and 
afterwards became a country doctor at Had- 
dington. His father, John Welsh of Pen- 
fillan (so called after his farm), survived 
him, dying in 1823. Dr. Welsh, in 1801, 
married Grace, or Grizzie, Welsh, daugh- 
ter of Walter Welsh, a stock-farmer, who 
upon his daughter’s marriage settled at 
Templand, near Penfillan. Walter’s wife, a 
Miss Baillie, claimed descent from William 
Wallace. A John Welsh, often mentioned 
in the books upon Carlyle, was son of Walter, 
and therefore maternal uncle of Jane Baillie 
Welsh. He settled at Liverpool, became 
bankrupt through the dishonesty of a part- 
ner, and afterwards retrieved his fortune and 
paid his creditors in full. Jane Baillie Welsh 
(5. 14 July 1801) was the only child of her 
parents. ecg her infancy she was remark- 
ably bright and self-willed. She insisted on 
learning Latin, and was sent to Haddington 
school. Irving came there as a master, lived 
in her father’s house, and introduced her to 
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Virgil, On her tenth birthday she burnt her 
doll on a funeral pyre, after the model of 
Dido; at fourteen she wrote a tragedy, and 
continued for many years to write poetry. 
Her father, the only person who had real in- 
fluence with her, died of typhus fever caught 
from a patient in September 1819, and her 
health suffered from the blow for years, She 
continued to live with her mother, to whom 
her father had left a sufficient income, and 
became known from her wit and beauty as 
‘the flower of Haddington.’ She was sought 
by many lovers, and encouraged more than 
one, but cherished a childish passion for her 
tutor Irving. He had removed to Kirkcaldy, 
and there, while Miss Welsh was still a child, 
became engaged to Miss Martin. He conti- 
nued to visit Haddington, and came to a mu- 
tual understanding with Miss Welsh. They 
hoped, it seems, that the Martins would con- 
sent to release him; but when this hope was 
disappointed, both agreed that he must keep 
to his engagement. Irving married in the 
autumn of 1823. Meanwhile, in June 1821, 
Irving had brought Carlyle from Edinburgh 
to Haddington, and there introduced him to 
Miss Welsh. Carlyle obtained permission to 
send her books, opened a correspondence, and 
saw her on her occasional visits to Edinburgh. 
Irving wrote some final letters of farewell to 
Miss Welsh in the autumn of 1822. 

Carlyle, who was quite ignorant of this 
affair, was meanwhile becoming more inti- 
mate with Miss Welsh, who was beginning 
to recognise his remarkable qualities, and to 
regard him with a much deeper feeling than 
that which she had formerly entertained for 
Irving. In the summer of 1823, while he 
was at Kinnaird, she had told him emphati- 
cally that he had misunderstood a previous 
letter, and that she would never be his wife, 
Soon afterwards she executed a deed trans- 
ferring the whole of her father’s property, 
some 200/. or 38007. a year (FROUDE, ili. 237), 
which had been left to her, to her mother, in 
order that her husband, if she ever married, 
might not be able to diminish her mother’s 
income. She also left the whole to Carlyle 
in case of her own and her mother’s death. 

For the next two years the intimacy gra- 
dually increased, with various occasional diffi- 
culties. In the spring of 1824 she had pro- 
mised, apparently in a fit of repentance for a 
quarrel, that she would become his wife if he 
could achieve independence. Some remark- 
able letters passed during his stay in Eng- 
land. Carlyle proposed his favourite scheme 
for settling with her as his wife upon a farm 
—her farm of Craigenputtock, for example, 
then about to become vacant—and devoting 
himself to his lofty aspirations, Miss Welsh 
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answered by pointing out the sacrifice of 
comfort and social position to herself, and 
said frankly that she did not love him well 
enough for a husband. Yet she showed some 
relenting, and was unwilling to break en- 
tirely. The solution came by the strange in- 
terference of Mrs. Montagu, who, though a 
friend to Irving and Carlyle, was unknown 
to Miss Welsh. Mrs. Montagu warned Miss 
Welsh against the dangers of still cherish- 
ing her passion for Irving. In answer Miss 
Welsh stated her intention of marrying Car- 
lyle. The lady protested, and exhorted Miss 
Welsh not to conceal the story from her new 
lover. Hereupon Miss Welsh sent the letter 
to Carlyle, who now for the first time became 
aware of her former feeling for Irving. Hither- 
to she had spoken of Irving so bitterly that 
Carlyle had remonstrated. He was startled 
into unwonted humility, and begged her to 
consider the risk of sacrificing herself to one 
of his ‘strange dark humours.’ For answer 
she came to see him in person (September 
1825), and was introduced as his promised 
bride to his family, who received her with 
simple courtesy, and always remained on 
affectionate terms. 

Carlyle now fell to work on his transla- 
tions. Many difficulties remained. A dis- 
pute with the landlord led to the abandon- 
ment of Hoddam Hill by his father. The 
Mainhill lease also expired in 1826, and the 
Carlyles moved to Scotsbrig, a neighbouring 
farm. Carlyle was anxious to begin his mar- 
ried life, and had saved 200/. to start house- 
keeping. Some small schemes for regular 
literary employment fell through, but Car- 
lyle thought that he might find some quiet 
cottage near Edinburgh where work would 
be possible. Various plans were discussed. 
Mrs. Welsh heartily disapproved of her daugh- 
ter’s match, thinking Carlyle irreligious, ill- 
tempered, and socially inferior. Miss Welsh, 
as the beauty of a small country town, was 
in a class superior to that of the Carlyles, 
though superior neither in income nor posi- 
tion to the society to which Carlyle had been 
admitted while her first love, Irving, was 
his most intimate friend. Mrs, Welsh con- 
sented at last to allow the pair to take up 
their abode with her. Carlyle declined on 
the ground that he must be master in his 
own house, and that the proposed arrange- 
ment would inevitably lead, as was only too 
probable, to disagreements. The mother and 
daughter had frequent disputes (FRovps, 
iii. 66), not likely to be the milder for Car- 
lyle’s presence. The Carlyle family them- 
selves declared that it would be impossible 
for Miss Welsh to submit to the rough con- 
ditions of life at Scotsbrig. At last Car- 
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lyle’s original plan, which seems to have 
been the most reasonable, was adopted, and 
a house was taken at Comley Bank, Edin- 
burgh. Mrs. Welsh was to settle with her 
father at Templand. The marriage expenses 
were paid for by the proceeds of the ‘ German 
Romances,’ and the wedding took place at 
Templand, 17 Oct. 1826. 

The marriage of two of the most remark- 
able people of their time had been preceded 
by some ominous symptoms. Carlyle’s in- 
tense and enduring affection for his wife is 
shown in letters of extreme tenderness and 
by many unequivocal symptoms. It was 
unfortunately too often masked by explosions 
of excessive irritability, and by the constant 
gloom increased by his complete absorption 
in his work. From the first, too, it seems to 
have been less the passion of a lover than ad- 
miration of an intellectual companion. Mrs. 
Carlyle’s brilliancy was associated with a 
scorn for all illusions and a marked power of 
uttering unpleasant truths. There can be no 
doubt that she sincerely loved Carlyle, though 
she is reported to have said that she had mar- 
ried ‘ for ambition ’and was miserable. Her 
childlessness left her to constant solitude, and 
her mind preyed upon itself. The result was 
that a union, externally irreproachable, and 
founded upon genuine affection, was marred 
by painful discords which have been laid bare 
with unsparing frankness. Carlyle’s habit of 
excessive emphasis and exaggeration of speech 
has deepened the impression. 

The marriage started happily. The Car- 
lyles lived in the simplest style, with one 
servant. Mrs. Carlyle was a charming hostess, 
and the literary people of Edinburgh came 
to see her and listen to her husband’s as- 
tonishing monologues. The money difficulty 
soon became pressing. Carlyle tried a novel, 
which had to be burnt. He suggested a 
scheme for a literary Annual Register; but 
the publishers, disappointed in the sale of 
‘Meister’ and ‘Schiller, turned a deaf ear. 
In spite of their difficulties the Carlyles re- 
fused a present of 60/. from Mrs. Welsh. 
Carlyle, however, began to think again of 
Craigenputtock, with fresh country air and 
exercise. His brother Alexander was willing 
to take the farm, where the tenant was in 
arrears, and Mrs. Welsh, now at Templand, 
approved the change, which would bring her 
daughter within fifteen miles of her. It was 
agreed that Alexander Carlyle should take 
the farm at Whitsuntide 1827, and that the 
Thomas Carlyles should occupy the house, 
which was separate from the farmhouse, as 
soon as it could be prepared. Meanwhile 
some gleams of prosperity helped to detain 
Carlyle at Edinburgh, His reputation was 
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rising. In August 1827 he received a warm 
acknowledgment from Goethe of his ‘Life 
of Schiller,’ with a present of books, medals, 
a necklace for Mrs. Carlyle, and a pocket- 
book for himself. 

Carlyle had formed a more directly useful 
acquaintance with Jeffrey. An article sent 
by Irving’s advice to the ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view’ had received no notice; but Carlyle, 
supplied with a letter of introduction from 
Procter (Reminiscences, ii.21), resolved at last 
to call upon Jeffrey. Jeffrey was friendly, 
discovered a relationship to Mrs. Carlyle, to 
whom he became specially attached, and ac- 
cepted articles for the ‘Edinburgh. Two, 
upon Jean Paul and on German Literature, 
appeared in June and October 1827, and the 
latter broughta flattering inquiry from Goethe 
as to the authorship. The slight improve- 
ment in his finances immediately encouraged 
Carlyle to send his brother John to study 
medicine in Germany. Jeffrey further tried 
by his interest with Brougham to obtain 
Carlyle’s appointment to a professorship in 
the newly founded London University. He 
supported Carlyle in a candidature for the 
professorship of moral philosophy at St. An- 
drews, vacated by Dr. Chalmers. Testimo- 
nials were given not only by Irving, Buller, 
Brewster, Wilson, Leslie, and Jeftrey, but 
by Goethe. They failed, however, in conse- 
quence of the opposition of the principal, 
Dr. Nicol. Craigenputtock thus became al- 
most a necessity; and the discovery that 
their landlord at Comley Bank had accepted 
another tenant decided them to move at 
the end of May 1828. 

Carlyle hoped that in the seclusion of 
Craigenputtock he would be able to support 
himself by writings worthy of himself. He 
would not turn out a page of inferior work- 
manship or condescend to the slightest com- 
promise with his principles. He struggled 
on for six years with varying success. He 
wrote the articles which form the first three 
volumes of the ‘ Miscellanies.’ They appeared 
chiefly in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ and in 
the ‘Foreign Review’ and ‘ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine, both new ventures. He wrote nothing 
which was not worth subsequent collection, 
and some of these writings are among his 
most finished performances. Down to the 
end of 1830 his work (except the article on 
Burns) was chiefly upon German literature, 
especially upon Goethe, with whom he con- 
tinued to have apleasant correspondence. His 
health was better than usual, the complaints 
of dyspepsia disappear from his letters; but 
the money question became urgent. His 
articles, always the slow product of a kind 
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was still supporting his brother John, who 
returned to London about 1880, and could 
get no patients. In February 1881 Carlyle 
had only 5/.,and expected no more for months. 
He concealed his poverty from his brother, 
and did his best to encourage him. The de- 
mand for his articles had declined. German 
literature, of which he had begun a history, was 
nota marketable topic. His brother Alexan- 
der, to whom he had advanced 240/., had failed 
at Craigenputtock; and after leaving it at 
Whitsuntide 1831 (Frovps, ii. 144) was for 
atime without employment. Jeffrey’s trans- 
ference of the editorship of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ to Macvey Napier in the middle of 
1829 stopped one source of income. In the 
beginning of 1831 Carlyle cut up his history 
of German literature into articles, and worked 
desperately at ‘Sartor Resartus.’ John had 
been forced to borrow from Jeffrey ; and Car- 
lyle resolved at last to go to London and try 
the publishers. He hoped to find encourage- 
ment for settling there permanently. He was 
forced to borrow 50/. from Jeffrey, and reached 
London 9 Aug. 1831. Neither Murray, nor 
the Longmans, nor Fraser would buy ‘ Sartor 
Resartus.’ Carlyle found Irving plunged into 
dangerous illusions ; Badams falling into dif- 
ficulties and drink ; and his old friends, as he 
thought, cold or faithless. A great relief, 
however, camethrough Jeffrey, who obtained 
an appointment for John as travelling phy- 
sician to the Countess of Clare, with a salary 
of 300 guineas a year. Freed from this strain, 
Carlyle’s income might suffice. Mrs. Carlyle 
was now able to join him in London (1 Oct. 
1831), where they took lodgings at 4 Ampton 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, with a family named 
Miles, belonging to Irving’s congregation. 
They saw Charles Buller, and now made ac- 
quaintance with J. 8. Mill. Carlyle wrote 
his ‘Characteristics,’ which was accepted by 
Napier for the ‘ Edinburgh,’ and his article 
upon Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ for Fraser. Bulwer, 
now editing the ‘New Monthly,’ asked for 
articles, and Hayward got Lardner, as editor 
of the ‘ Cabinet Encyclopedia,’ to offer 3007, 
for the ‘ History of German Literature.’ The 
death of his father, 22 Jan. 1832, came upon 
Carlyle as a heavy blow. Though he had 
not obtained a publisher for ‘Sartor Resar- 
tus,’ he had established relations with some 
editors for future work; and he retired again 
for a time to the now vacant Craigenputtock, 
reaching it about the middle of April 1832. 
He set to work upon ‘ Diderot,’ which he 
finished in October, and then made an excur- 
sion in Annandale. In November Mrs. Car- 
lyle was called to the deathbed of her grand- 
father, Walter Welsh, at Templand. The 
solitude, the absence of books, and the weak- 
LI 
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ness of Mrs. Carlyle’s health were making 
Craigenputtock unbearable; and inthe winter 
they resolved to make a trial of Edinburgh. 
They settled there in January 1833; and 
Carlyle found books in the Advocates’ Li- 
brary which had a great effect upon his line 
of study. He collected the materials for his 
articles upon ‘ Cagliostro’ and the ‘ Diamond 
Necklace,’ Edinburgh society, however, 
roved uncongenial, and after four months 

e again went back to his‘ Whinstane Castle’ 
at Oraigenputtock. Editors were once more 
becoming cold. ‘Sartor Resartus’ was ap- 
pearing at last in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ (No- 
vember 1833 to August 1834), Fraser having 
stipulated to pay only twelve guineas a sheet 
instead of twenty as before (the usual rate 
being fifteen). Fraser now reported that it 
‘excited the most unqualified disapprobation’ 
(FrRovps, ii. 404). The dealers in literature 
were turning their backs upon him ; though his 
fame increased in some directions. In August 
1833 Emerson came to him with a letter from 
Mill. The Carlyles thought him ‘one of the 
most loveable creatures’ they had ever seen; 
and an unbroken friendship of nearly fifty 
years was begun. Carlyle corresponded with 

ill, who approached him as a philosophical 
teacher; and their correspondence turned 
Carlyle’s thoughts towards the ‘ French Re- 
volution.’ A visit from his brother John, 
the marriages of his sister Jean to James Ait- 
ken, a house-painter of superior abilities, and 
of his youngest brother James, now farming 
Scotsbrig, to whom Carlyle made over the 
debt of 2002. from Alexander, varied the mo- 
notony of Craigenputtock. In the winter of 
1883-4 Carlyle took charge of a promising 

oung William Glen, who gave him Greek 
essons in return for lessons in mathematics. 
Carlyle, however, now at the lowest pecuni- 
ary ebb, became more and more discontented, 
and at last resolved to ‘burn his ships’ and 
settle in London. 

Other proposals had failed. Jeffrey had 
tried to be helpful. He had proposed Car- 
lyle as his successor in the editorship of 
the ‘Edinburgh.’ When this failed, he had 
offered to Carlyle an annuity of 100/. The 
offer was honourably declined, with Carlyle’s 
usual independence, though his gratitude is 
weakened by his resentment for any kind of 
obligation. Jeffrey, when lord advocate, had 
thought of obtaining for him some appoint- 
ment in London. He had also lent money 
both to John and Thomas, which was repaid 
at the earliest opportunity. Jeffrey, however, 
though admiring Carlyle’s genius, had spoken 
contemptuously of his literary eccentrici- 
ties. (For Jetfrey’s opinion of Carlyle, see 
M. Narrer’s Correspondence, p. 126.) He 
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was entirely out of sympathy with Carlyle’s 
opinions, condemned his defiance of all con- 
ventions, and complained of him for being 
so ‘desperately in earnest.’ A growing cool- 
ness ensued, which came to a head when, in 
January 1834, Carlyle proposed to apply for 
the post of astronomical professor and ob- 
server at Edinburgh. Carlyle had shown 
mathematical ability, and was confident of 
his own powers. Jeffrey naturally replied 
that the place would have to be given to 
some one of proved ability. He added that 
a secretary of his own was qualified, and 
would probably get it on his merits, and 
proceeded to administer a very sharp lecture 
to Carlyle. He said that if he had had the 
power he would have appointed Carlyle to a 
rhetoric chair then vacant in some university. 
Butthe authorities had decided that the chair 
ought to be given to some man of great and 
established reputation, like Macaulay, for ex- 
ample. Carlyle’s eccentricities would prevent 
him from ever obtaining any such position. 
The lecture stung Carlyle beyond bearing. 
It left a resentment which he could not con- 
ceal, even when trying, long afterwards, to 
do justice to the memory of a friend and 
benefactor. A coolness due to another cause 
had probably made itself felt, though not 
openly expressed by Jeffrey. He had con- 
demned Carlyle’s eccentricity not only as a 
wilful throwing away of opportunities, but 
as involving cruelty to Mrs. Carlyle. Her 
life during the Craigenputtock years had been 
hard and injurious to her health. Carlyle 
speaks frequently in his letters of her deli- 
cacy. Sheseems to have suffered even more 
at London and Edinburgh than at Craigen- 
puttock (FRoupg, ii. 852). But the life in 
a bleak situation, with one servant and an 
occasional boy, with the necessity of minute 
attention to every housekeeping detail, was 
excessively trying. Carlyle, accustomed to 
the rigid economy of his father’s household, 
thought comparatively little of these trials, 
or rather (Zteminiscences, ii. 150) thought 
that the occupation was ‘the saving charm 
of her life.’ Mrs, Carlyle had undertaken the 
duty of keeping a poor man’s household with 
her eyes open; and severe economy was es- 
sential to his power of discharging his self- 
imposed task. Unluckily, though a stoical 
sense of duty made her conceal her sufferings 
from her husband, her love for him was not 
of the kind which could either make them a 
pleasure or prevent her from complaining at 
others. Jeffrey, who visited the Carlyles to 
Craigenputtock, saw what was hidden from 
Carlyle. The extreme solitude was unbear- 
able to her wearied spirits. They were for 
months alone, without interruption from an 
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outsider. Carlyle frequently mentions long 
rides and drives with his wife; he consulted 
her upon all his books; and he remembered 
Craigenputtock as the scene of perhaps ‘their 
happiest days.’ But composition meant for 
him a solitary agony. His devotion to his 
labours left her to complete solitude for many 
hours and days; and she retained a most pain- 
ful impression, possibly even exaggerated in 
her later confessions, of her trial during the 
six years (less two winters at Edinburgh and 
London). It is not easy, however, to see 
how, under the conditions, a better scheme 
could have been devised. It enabled Carlyle, 
at least, to go through his apprenticeship, and 
he was now to emerge asa master of his craft. 

Carlyle reached London on 19 May 1834, 
settled in his old lodgings, and began house- 
hunting. He found a small old-fashioned 
house at 5 (now numbered 24) Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea, at arent of 35/.a year. Mrs, Carlyle 
followed and confirmed his choice. They 
settled in the house (which he occupied till his 
death) on 10 June 1834, and he began work 
in tolerable spirits upon the ‘French Revolu- 
tion.’ Leigh Hunt was his neighbour, and 
Carlyle forgave his cockneyism and queer Bo- 
hemian mode of life for his vivacity and kindli- 
ness (see CARLYLH’S‘ Memoranda’ upon Leigh 
Hunt in Maemiilan’s Magazine for July 1862). 
Irving paid his last visit to them about a 
month before hisdeath (6 Dec. 1834), A final 
explanation had taken place between him and 
the Carlyles on their previous visit to Lon- 
don, revealing hopeless alienation upon re- 
ligious questions. The old personal attach- 
ment survived, and in a touching article in 
‘Fraser’s Magazine’ (January 1835) Carlyle 
says that but for Irving he would never have 
known ‘what the communion of man with 
man meant,’ and thought him on the whole 
the best man he had ever found or hoped to 
find. Both Carlyles were now almost com- 
pletely separated from Mrs. Montagu, and 
rather resented a letter written by her to 
Mrs. Carlyle upon Irving’s death. Younger 
friends, however, were beginning to gather 
round Carlyle. Mrs. Carlyle reports that he 
is becoming a ‘tolerably social character,’ and 
losing the Craigenputtock gloom. Charles 
Buller visited him and took him to radical 
meetings, where the popular wrath gave him 
a grim satisfaction. Carlyle was a thorough 
radical in so far as the word implies a pro- 
found dissatisfaction with the existing order. 
He shared, or represented, an extreme form 
of the discontent which accumulated during 
the first quarter of the century against the 
existing institutions. He welcomed the Re- 
form Bill agitation as the first movement 
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looked forward, indeed, to a reconstruction 
of principles and institutions which was en- 
tirely opposed to the views of the Mills and 
their associates, Yet he held that the ‘whigs 
were amateurs, the radicals guild brethren’ 
(FRovupg, ii. 90), Though limited in their 
philosophy, they were genuine as far as they 
went. Miull’s respect and sympathy had 
touched him, and he was prepared to form 
some temporary alliance with the set of 
‘philosophical radicals.’ He saw something 
of them, and calls Mill and one or two of 
his set the ‘reasonablest people we have;’ 
though disgusted by their views in regard to 
‘marriage and the like’ (2b. 459), Mrs. Car- 
lyle was at first ‘greatly taken with’ Mrs. 
Taylor, whose relations with Mill were now 
beginning and causing some anxiety to his 
friends and family. J.S. Mill was contem- 
plating the ‘London Review, having become 
dissatisfied with the ‘ Westminster.’ Carlyle 
had been told (January 1834) that W. J. Fox 
was to edit the new venture. He seems, 
however, to have had some hopes of being 
made editor himself, and was disappointed on 
finding that the other arrangement was to be 
carried out. It appears from Mill’s ‘ Auto- 
biography’ (p. 199) that Molesworth, who 
provided the funds, had stipulated that Mill 
himself should be the real, if not the osten- 
sible, editor; and this probably put a stop to 
any thought of Carlyle. 

Carlyle now set to work upon the ‘ French 
Revolution,’ suggested by Mill’s correspon- 
dence, and for which Mill sent him ‘barrow- 
fuls’ of books. His position was precarious, 
and he notes (February 1835) that it is now 
‘some twenty-three months since I have 
earned one penny by the craft of literature.’ 
Emerson had invited him to take up lecturing 
in America, and for some time Carlyle occa- 
sionally leaned to this scheme. His brother 
John entreated him to accept a share of his 
earnings. Carlyle refused, though in the most 
affectionate terms, and at times reproaching 
himself for denying John the pleasure. Atlast 
he had finished his first volume, and lent the 
only copy to Mill. On 6 March 1835 Mill came 
to his house with Mrs. Taylor to make the 
confession that the manuscript had been acci- 
dentally destroyed. Mill awkwardly stayed 
for two hours. When he left, Carlyle’s first 
words to his wife were that they must try to 
conceal from Mill the full extent of the injury. 
Five months’ labour was wasted, and it was 
equally serious that the enthusiasm to which 
Carlyle always wrought himself up was gone 
and could hardly be recovered. He felt as 
if he had staked and lost his last throw, Mill 
was anxious to make up at least the pecu- 
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1007. Slowly and with great difficulty Carlyle 
regained his mood and repaired his loss. A 
vague suggestion of some employment in 
national education came to nothing; he de- 
clined the editorship of a newspaper at Lich- 
field; and declined also, with some indigna- 
tion at the offensive tone of patronage, an 
offer of a clerkship of 2007. a year in Basil 
Montagu’s office. He admired Montagu’s 
faith that ‘a polar bear, reduced to a state 
of dyspeptic digestion, might safely be trusted 
tending rabbits.’ A visit of four weeks to 
his mother at the end of 1835, and a visit 
from John Carlyle in the summer of 1836, 
relieved his toils. At last, in the evening of 
12 Jan. 1837, he finished his manuscript, and 
gave it to his wife, saying that he could tell 
the world, ‘ You have not had for a hundred 
years any book that comes more direct and 
flamingly from the heart of a living man. 
Do what you like with it, you <. 

Six months elapsed before its publication. 
A few articles, the ‘ Diamond Necklace’ (re- 
fused by the ‘ Foreign Quarterly ’ when writ- 
ten at Craigenputtock, and published in ‘Fra- 
ser’ in the spring of 1837), ‘ Mirabeau,’ and 
the ‘Parliamentary History of the French 
Revolution’ (in the ‘ Westminster,’ January 
and April 1837), supplied some funds. Miss 
Martineau, whose acquaintance he had made 
in November 1836, now suggested that he 
might lecture in England as well as America. 
‘With some other friends she collected sub- 
scriptions, and he gave a course of six lec- 
tures at Willis’s Rooms upon ‘German Litera- 
ture’ in May 1837 (a report of these lectures 
was published by Professor Dowden in the 
‘Nineteenth Century’ for May 1881). He 
interested his audience and made a net gain of 
1357. In May 1838 he repeated the experi- 
ment, giving a course of twelve lectures on 
‘The whole Spiritual History of Man from the 
earliest times until now,’ and earning nearly 
8007. In May 1839 he again lectured on 
the ‘ French Revolution,’ making nearly 
200/.; and in May 1840, upon ‘ Hero-wor- 
ship, receiving again about 200/. The last 
course alone was published. The lectures 
were successful, the broad accent contributing 
to the effect of the original style and senti- 
ment; and the money results were important. 
Carlyle felt that oratorical success was un- 
wholesome and the excitement trying. He 
never spoke again in public, except in his 
Edinburgh address of 1866, 

The first course had finally lifted Carlyle 
above want. The ‘French Revolution’ gained 
a decided success. The sale was slow at 
first, but good judges approved. Millreviewed 
him enthusiastically in the ‘ Westminster,’ 
and thinks (Autobeography, p. 217) that he 
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contributed materially to the early success of 
the book. Carlyle, exhausted by his work, 
spent two months at Scotsbrig, resting and 
smoking pipes with hismother. He saw the 
grand view of the Cumberland mountains as 
he went, and says: ‘ Tartarus itself, and the 
pale kingdoms of Dis, could not have been 
more preternatural tome—most stern, gloomy, 
sad, grand yet terrible, yet steeped in woe.’ 
He returned, however, refreshed by the rest 
and his mother’s society, to find his position 
materially improved, and to be enabled at 
once to send off substantial proofs of the im- 
provement to his mother. Editors became 
attentive, and Fraser now proposed an edi- 
tion of ‘Sartor Resartus’ and of the collected 
‘Essays.’ America was also beginning to 
send him supplies. Emerson secured the 
publication for the author’s benefit of the 
‘French Revolution’ and the ‘ Miscellanies,’ 
and it seems from the different statements in 
their correspondence that Carlyle must have 
received about 500/. from this source in 1838- 
1842. The later books were appropriated by 
American publishers without recompense to 
the author. Carlyle had made some valuable 
friendships during these years, and his grow- 
ing fame opened the houses of many well- 
known people. His relations to Mill gra- 
dually cooled; Mill’s friends repelled him; 
though he still (1837) thought Mill ‘infinitely 
too good ’ for his associates, he loved him as 
‘a friend frozen in ice for me’ (FROUDH, iii. 
108). The radical difference of opinions and 
Mill’s own gradual withdrawal from society 
widened the gulf to complete separation. 
John Sterling had accidentally met Carlyle 
in Mill’s company in February 1835 (appa- 
rently dated 1834 in Carlyle’s ‘ Life of Ster- 
ling,’ but Carlyle was then at Craigenputtock), 
Sterling had just given up the clerical career, 
He became a disciple of Carlyle, though at 
first with many differences, and gained the 
warmest affection of his master. An intro- 
duction to Sterling’s father, with an offer of 
employment on the ‘ Times,’ honourably re- 
jected by Carlyle, followed. The friendship 
is commemorated in the most delightful of 
Carlyle’s writings. Through Sterling, Car- 
lyle came to know F. D. Maurice. Thegenuine 
liking shared by all who had personal inter- 
course with Maurice was tempered by a pro- 
found conviction of the futility of Maurice’s 
philosophy. Another friend, Thomas Erskine 
of Linlathen, was acquired about this time, 
and was always loved by Carlyle in spite of 
Mrs. Carlyle’s occasional mockery. He made 
some acquaintance, too, with persons of social 
position. Lord Monteagle sought him out 
in 1838, He thus came into connection with 
Mr. James Garth Marshall, who in 1839 gaye 
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him a horse and was always hospitable and 
friendly. Other friends were J. G. Lockhart, 
Connop Thirlwall, and Monckton Milnes, 
afterwards Lord Houghton, whom in 1841 
and afterwards he visited at Fryston. The 
most important friendship was with William 
Bingham Baring, afterwards Lord Ashburton 
[q. v.], and his wife, Lady Harriet Baring. 
They appear first to have met in 1839. Car- 
lyle was thus becoming known in society as 
well as sought out by young inquirers, Din- 
ner-parties produced indigestion, and his re- 
sentment of patronage, fully shared by his 
wife, made him a rather dangerous guest. 
His conversation could be most impressive, 
though he was too intolerant of contradic- 
tion. He could not enjoy thoroughly, or 
tempered enjoyment with remorse, and the 
spasms of composition were followed by fits 
of profound gloom and dyspeptic misery. 
The conclusion of the ‘French Revolution’ 
was followed by a period of rather desultory 
work, Two articles in the ‘ Westminster’ 
(Scott and Varnhagen von Ense) were the 
chief product of 1838. In 1839 his collected es- 
says first appeared; andin the winter he began 
to agitate for the formation of the London Li- 
brary, now almost the only institution where 
any but the newest books can be freely taken 
out in the metropolis. The need of such a 
library had been strongly impressed upon 
him by his previous labours, and it was suc- 
cessfully started in 1840. Carlyle wasits presi- 
dent from 1870 till his death. J.S. Millhad re- 
signed the editorship of the ‘ Westminster’ to 
a young Scotchman named Robertson (M1t1, 
Autobiog. p. 207). He had previously asked 
Carlyle to write upon Cromwell. Robertson 
informed Carlyle that he meant to write the 
article himself. Carlyle was naturally an- 
noyed ; but his attention having been drawn 
to the subject, he began some desultory stu- 
dies, which ultimately led to the composition 
of his next great book. Some occasional writ- 
ings intervened. He had written what was 
intended as an article for Lockhart. It soon 
appeared, however, to be unsuitable for the 
‘Quarterly.’ Lockhart ‘dared not’ take it. 
Mill would have accepted it for the ‘ West- 
minster,’ which he was now handing over 
to Mr. Hickson (7. p. 220). Mrs. Carlyle 
and John declared that it was too good for 
such a fate, and it appeared as a separate 
book, under the name ‘Chartism,’ at the end 
of 1839. It may be taken as Carlyle’s expli- 
cit avowal of the principles which distin- 
guished him equally from whigs, tories, and 
the ordinary radicals. A thousand copies 
were sold at once, and a second edition ap- 
eared in 1840. In 1841 he published the 
een on ‘Hero-worship’ delivered in the 
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previous year, and his other books were sell- 
ing well. In 1841 he declined a proposal 
to stand for a professorship of history at Edin- 
burgh; and in 1844 a similar offer from St. 
Andrews. He was no longer in need of such 
support. In 1842, while still preparing for 
‘Cromwell,’ and greatly moved by the preva- 
lent misery and discontent, he came across 
the chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond, pub- 
lished in 1840 by the Camden Society, and 
made the story of Abbot Sampson the nu- 
cleus of a discourse upon his familiar topics. 
It was written in the first seven weeks of 
1848, and published as ‘ Past and Present’ 
immediately afterwards. The brilliant pic- 
ture of a fragment of medieval life helped 
the rather confused mass of gloomy rhetoric, 
and the book made more stir than most of 
his writings, and has preserved a high position. 

Meanwhile he waslabouring at ‘Cromwell.’ 
He had first begun serious work in the au- 
tumn of 1840 (FRovps, iii. 201). He was 
now making acquaintance with ‘ Dryasdust’ 
for the first time. He had never been en- 
slaved to a biographical dictionary; and the 
dreary work of investigating dull records pro- 
voked loud lamentations and sometimes de- 
spair. His thoughts lay round him ‘all in- 
articulate, sour, fermenting, bottomless, like 
a hideous enormous bog of Allen.’ He re- 
solved at last ‘to force and tear and dig some 
kind of main ditch through it.’ In plain 
words, it seems, he gave up hopes of writing 
a regular history; burnt much that he had 
written; and resolved to begin by making a 
collection of all Cromwell’s extant speeches 
and letters with explanatory comments. Hav- 
ing finished this, he found to his surprise that 
he had finished his book (2d. pp. 224, 334). 
He stayed in London during 1844 and 1846 
till the task was done. The book appeared 
in the autumn of 1845, and was received with 
general applause. Carlyle’s position as a 
leader of literature was now established. His 
income was still modest, but sufficient for his 
strictly economical mode of life. In 1848 he 
had a fixed income from Craigenputtock of 
1502., besides a fluctuating income from his 
books, ranging from 100/. to 800/. (26. p. 420). 
After finishing the ‘ French Revolution’ he 
visited Scotland almost annually to spend 
some weeks alone with his mother and family. 
In 1840 his holiday was sacrificed to the pre- 
paration for press of the lectures on ‘ Hero- 
worship,’ when he took care to send to his 
mother part of the sums saved from travelling 
expenses. In 1844 he was kept at home by 
‘Cromwell.’ He paid afew other visits: to the 
Hares in Sussex in 1840, to Milnes at Frys- 
ton in 1841, to an admirer named Redwood, 
near Cardiff, whence he visited Bishop Thirl- 
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wall in 1843; and in 1842 he took a five days’ 


run across the Channel with Stephen Spring | J 


Rice in an admiralty yacht. His vivid de- 
scription is partly given in Froude (iii. 259- 
273). Mrs. Carlyle sometimes went with him 
to Scotland aud visited her relations, or stayed 
at home to superintend house-cleanings, pe- 
riods during which his absence was clearly 
desirable. In London his appearances in 
society were fitful, and during his absorp- 
tion in his chief works Mrs. Carlyle was left 
to a very solitary life, though she read and 
criticised his performances as they were 
completed. She gradually formed a circle of 
friends of her own. Miss Geraldine Jewsbury, 
attracted by Carlyle’s fame, made their ac- 
quaintance in 1841 (7d. p. 208), and became 
Mrs. Carlyle’s most intimate friend. Refu- 
gees, including Mazzini and Cavaignac (bro- 
ther of the general), came to the house. Lord 
Tennyson, much loved by both, and Arthur 
Helps, who got on better with Mrs. Carlyle 
than with her husband, were other friends. 
John Forster, Macready, Dickens, and Thac- 
keray are also occasionally mentioned. She 
was less terrible than her husband to shy 
visitors, though on occasion she could aim 
equally effective blows. Death was thinning 
the old circle. John Sterling died after a 
Peete farewell, 18 Sept. 1844. Mrs. Welsh, 

rs. Carlyle’s mother, died suddenly at the 
end of February 1842. Mrs. Carlyle, already 
in delicate health, was prostrated by the blow, 
and lay unable to be moved at the house of 
her uncle (John Welsh) in Liverpool. Car- 
lyle went to Templand, where Mrs, Welsh 
had lived, and had to spend two months there 
and at Scotsbrig arranging business. His let- 
ters were most tender, though a reference to 
a possibility of a new residence at Craigen- 


puttock appears to have shaken his wife’s | 


nerves. On her next birthday (14 July) he 
sent her a present, and never afterwards for- 
got to do so, She was deeply touched, and 
remarked that in great matters he had always 
been kind and considerate, and was now be- 
coming equally attentive on little matters, to 
which his education and temper had made him 
indifferent. She went for a rest to Troston, 
a living belonging to Reginald Buller, son of 
their old friends the Charles Bullers, where 
Mrs. Charles Buller was now staying with 
her son. Charles the younger died in 1848, 
when Carlyle wrote an elegy to his memory, 
published in the ‘Examiner.’ Mrs. Buller 
read it just before she too died of grief. 

In December 1845 the Carlyles visited the 
Barings at Bay House, near Alverstoke. 
Mrs. Carlyle became jealous of Lady Harriet’s 
influence over Carlyle; and Lady Harriet, 
though courteous, was not sufficiently cordial 
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to remove the feeling. Each apparently mis- 
judged the other. Mrs. Carlyle was weakly 
and irritable, and a painful misunderstanding 
followed with Carlyle. 

In July 1846 she left him to stay with her 
friends the Paulets at Seaforth. She con- 
fided in Mazzini, who gave her wise and 
honourable advice. Carlyle himself wrote 
most tenderly, though without the desired 
effect. He saw that her feeling was un- 
reasonable, but unfortunately inferred that 
it might be disregarded. He therefore per- 
sisted in keeping up his relations with the 
Barings, while she took refuge in reticence, 
and wrote to him in terms which persuaded 
him too easily that the difficulty was over. 
She visited the Barings with and without 
her husband, accepted the use of their house 
at Addiscombe, and preserved external good 
relations, while recording her feelings in a 
most painful journal, published in the ‘Me- 
morials,’ This suppressed alienation lasted 
till the death of Lady Ashburton. 

The publication of ‘Cromwell’ had left 
Carlyle without occupation, except that the 
discovery of new letters which had to be 
embodied in the second edition gave him 
some work in 1846. He had read Preuss’s 
work upon Frederick in 1844, and was think- 
ing of an expedition to Berlin after finishing 
‘ Cromwell’ (FRovpzp, iii. 369). In February 
1848 he notes that he has been for above 
two years composedly lying fallow. He men- 
tions schemes for future work. The ‘exodus 
from Houndsditch’ meant a discourse upon 
the liberation of the spirit of religion from 
‘Hebrew Old Clothes.’ This he felt to be 
an impossible task ; the external shell could 
not as yet be attacked without injury to the 
spirit, and he therefore remained silent to 
the last. A book upon Ireland, one upon the 
‘Scavenger Age,’ and a life of Sterling also 
occurred to him. In 1846 he paid a fiying 
visit to Ireland in the first days of September, 
and saw O’Connell in Conciliation Hall, The 
outbreaks of 1848 affected him deeply. He 
sympathised with the destruction of ‘shams,’ 
but felt that the only alternative was too pro- 
bably anarchy. He again visited Ireland in 
1849, spending July there, and again meeting 
Gavan Duffy and others. His ‘Journal’ was 
published in 1882 (7. iv.3). He came home 
convinced that he could say nothing to the 
purpose upon the chaotic state of things, 
where he could discover no elements of order. 
His general views of the political and social 
state found utterance, however, in an ‘ Occa- 
sional Discourse on the Nigger Question,’ 
first published in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ in 
February 1849, It was a vehement denun- 
ciation of the philanthropic sentimentalism 
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which had ruined the West India islands and 
left the negro to sink into barbarism, Mill 
replied forcibly in ‘Fraser,’ and the separation 
between them became complete. Inthe course 
of 1850 Carlyle published the ‘Latter-day 
Pamphlets,’ the most vehement and occa- 
sionally savage assertions of his principles. 
Mr. Froude (iv. 41) describes him at this 
time as pouring out the still unpublished 
matter ‘in a torrent of sulphurous denuncia- 
tion.’ His excitement carried him away into 
astonishing displays of grotesque humour and 
vivid imagination, while his hearers listened 
in silence or were overpowered by his rhe- 
toric. The pamphlets gave general offence. 
Mr. Froude says (iv. 58) that the outcry 
stopped the sale for many months and even 
years. An outcry generally has the opposite 
effect. The truth rather seems to be that, 
in spite of their power and eloquence, the 
pamphlets were failures. Carlyle had too 
little experience of actual business to deliver 
telling blows. The denunciations were too 
indiscriminate to be biting, and the only 
satisfactory reform suggested, the miraculous 
advent of a hero and conversion of the peo- 

le, was hardly capable of application to facts. 

he pamphlets were neglected as stupendous 
growls irom a misanthropic recluse, though 
perhaps they were in reality neither misan- 
thropic nor without a sound core of common 
sense. 

In 1851 he at last set to work upon a life 
of Sterling, the final impulse coming, as Mr. 
Froude conjectures (iv. 61), from a conversa- 
tion at Lord Ashburton’s in which Carlyle 
and Bishop Thirlwall had an animated theo- 
logical discussion in presence of Dr. Trench 
(the dean of Westminster), Sir John Simeon, 
and others, Carlyle’simmediate purpose was 
to write an account of Sterling to supplant 
the life by Julius Hare, where the theological 
element had received, as he thought, undue 
prominence. He agreed with Emerson in 
the summer of 1848 (I*Rovps, iii. 419) that 
Sterling must not be made a ‘theological 
cockshy.’ Carlyle wished to exhibit him as 
raised above the turbid sphere of contempo- 
rary controversy. The result was a book so 
calm, tender, and affectionate as to be in sin- 
gular contrast with his recent utterances, 
and to be perhaps his most successful piece 
of literary work. 

He was now slowly settling to a life of 
Frederick. In 185] he tried the water-cure 
at Malvern, and made friends with Dr. Gully, 
but considered the cure to be a humbug. He 
visited Scotsbrig, and, after spending a few 
days at Paris with the Ashburtons, began 
seriously working at ‘Frederick.’ Six months 
of steady reading followed, during which he 
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secluded himself almost entirely. Repairs of 
the house maddened him in July, and, finding 
it impossible to stay, he visited Thomas Er- 
skine at Linlathen, and sailed from Leith 
(80 Aug. 1852) to Rotterdam, whence, with 
Mr. Neuberg, a German admirer resident in 
London, for courier, he made a tour through 
Germany, much worried by noises and bugs, 
but acquiring materials for his work. The 
book, however, gave him much trouble, and 
caused the usual fits of despondency and irri- 
tability before it was started. He stayed 
in London through 1853, nailing himself to 
his work, through troubles of fresh paint 
and ‘demon fowls’ next door, while Mrs. 
Carlyle went to stay with John Carlyle at 
Moffat. She was at Scotsbrig during an 
alarming illness of his mother, and the sym- 
pathy called forth brought the husband and 
wife into closer relations for the time. On 
4 Dec. he wrote to his mother a most affec- 
tionate letter, as he was leaving for the 
Grange. Mrs. Carlyle, who accompanied him, 
returned to Chelsea to make an arrangement 
for permanently quelling the ‘demon fowls,’ 
whose proprietors were coming to an end of 
their lease. She was better qualified for such 
negotiations than he, but appears to have re- 
sented the employment. He then heard of 
his mother’s serious illness. He reached Scots- 
brig on Friday, 23 Dec. 1853. She was able 
to recognise him, but died quietly on 25 Dec. 
aged about eighty-four. Carlyle had loved 
no one better, and had done all that a son 
could do to make a mother happy. He re- 
turned to shut himself up and try to settle 
to his work. The wrestle with ‘ Frederick’ 
went on through 1854, with scarcely a holi- 
day. A ‘sound-proof’ room, begun in 1853, 
built at the top of the house and lighted only 
from above (see Froup#, iv. 1386, 153; Remi- 
niscences, ii. 238), gave him a retreat, where 
he remained buried for hours, emerging only 
at tea-time for a short talk with his wife, 
whose health became gradually weaker. After 
eighteen months’ steady labour, he tooka holi- 
day with Edward Fitzgerald at Woodbridge 
(August 1855), and afterwards spent a little 
time at the Ashburtons’ vacant house at Ad- 
discombe, where Mrs. Carlyle chose to leave 
him alone. In 1856 the Carlyles went to 
Scotland with the Ashburtons, when a mise- 
rable little incident about a railway journey 
caused fresh annoyance (FRoups, iv. 181, 
182). Carlyle went to Scotsbrig and the Gill 
(his sister Mary Austin’s house near Annan), 
taking his work with him. A short visit to 
the Ashburtons in the highlands, and a dis- 
pute about the return home, caused fresh bit- 
terness. The winter found him again at his 
work, and the days went by monotonously, a 
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long ride every afternoon on his horse Fritz 
being his only relaxation. Lady Ashburton’s 
death (4 May 1857) removed a cause of dis- 
cord, though it deprived him of a solace. Lord 
Ashburton’s second marriage (17 Nov. 1858) 
to Miss Stuart Mackenzie brought a new and 
most valuable friendship to both the Carlyles. 
In July 1857 the first chapters of ‘Frederick’ 
were at last getting into print. Mrs. Carlyle 
took a holiday at Liverpool, and came back 
rather better. The old confidence returned 
with the removal of the cause of irritation. 
In the winter, however, her health showed 
serious symptoms, and Carlyle made great 
efforts to restrain his complaints. Mr. Larkin, 
a next-door neighbour, helped him in his work 
with maps, indices, and so forth, At last the 
first instalment of his book, on which he had 
been occupied for six or seven years, was 
finished. At the end of June he went to 
Scotland, and then in August and September 
visited Germany again, returning to Chelsea 
on 22 Sept. 1858, having fixed in his mind 
the aspects of Frederick’s battle-fields. The 
first two volumes appeared soon after his re- 
turn, and four thousand copies were sold be- 
fore the end of the year. The fifth thousand 
was printed, and Carlyle had received 2,800/. 

The later volumes of ‘Frederick’ appeared 
in 1862, 1864, and 1865. In 1859 he stayed 
at Aberdeen with Mrs, Carlyle, and in 1860 
he visited Thurso. After that time his la- 
bours at ‘Frederick’ allowed him no respite. 
In August 1862 he speaks of the fifth volume 
as already in hand; but it swelled into two, 
and the final emergence was not till January 
1865. The extraordinary merits of the book, 
considered as a piece of historical research, 
were recognised both in England and Ger- 
many. Military students in Germany, accord- 
ing to Mr. Froude (iv. 227), study Frederick’s 
battles in Carlyle’s history, a proof both of 
his careful study and of his wonderful power 
of observation. Emerson declared that ‘ Frede- 
rick’ was the‘ wittiest book ever written.’ The 
humour andthe graphic power are undeniable, 
though it is perhaps wanting in proportion, 
and the principles implied are of course dis- 
putable, 

The later period of Carlyle’s labours had 
been darkened by anxiety about his wife’s 
health. In 1860 he had insisted upon the 
addition of another servant to the maid of all 
work with whom she had hitherto been con- 
tented. Ashe became conscious of her deli- 
cacy he became thoughtful and generous, 
In 1862 he sent her for a holiday to her in- 
timate friends, Dr. and Mrs. Russell of Thorn- 
hill. She was a little better during the fol- 
lowing winter, and, though weak, contrived 
toavoid exciting Carlyle’s anxiety. In August 
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1863 she was knocked down by a cab. The 
accident had serious consequences which gra- 
dually developed themselves, though Carlyle 
for a time imagined that she was improving. 
The suffering grew to be intense, and Carlyle 
became awake to the danger. In March 
1864 she was removed to the house of her 
family physician, Dr. Blakiston, at St. Leo- 
nard’s, The death of Lord Ashburton on 
23 March 1864 (who left Carlyle 2,000/.) 
saddened both. Carlyle remained for a time 
struggling with ‘Frederick’ till her absence 
became intolerable, and in the beginning of 
May he settled with her in a furnished house 
at St. Leonard’s, still working hard, but 
taking daily drives with her. At last in 
desperation she determined, after twelve 
nights of sleeplessness, to go at all hazards 
to Scotland. She stayed there first at the 
Gill and afterwards with the Russells, slowly 
improving, and she finally returned in the 
beginning of October. Her apparent re- 
covery affected some of her friends to tears. 
Carlyle bought her a brougham, having pre- 
viously only been able to persuade her to 
indulge in an occasional hired carriage. She 
took great delight in it, and for the remainder 
of her life had no complaints to make of any 
want of attention. Carlyle fell into his usual 
depression after the conclusion of ‘ Frede- 
rick’ (January 1865). He went with his 
wife to Devonshire for a time and afterwards 
to Scotland, returning in the winter. Mrs. 
Carlyle was better, occasionally diningabroad. 
At the end of 1865 Carlyle was elected almost 
unanimously to the rectorship of Edinburgh. 
He delivered the customary address, 2 April 
1866. Professor Tyndall had taken charge 
of him during the journey, acting like the 
‘loyallest son.’ The address, as Tyndall tele- 
graphed to Mrs. Carlyle, was ‘a perfect tri- 
umph.’ The mildness of the tone secured 
for it a universal applause, which rather 
puzzled Carlyle and seems to have a little 
scandalised his disciples. Carlyle went to 
Scotsbrig and was detained by a slight sprain. 
Mrs. Carlyle had asked some friends to tea 
on Saturday, 21 April. She had gone out 
for a drive with a little dog; she let it 
out for a run, when a carriage knocked it 
down. She sprang out and lifted it into the 
carriage. The driver went on, and presently 
she was found sitting with folded hands in 
the carriage, dead. The news reached Car- 
lyle at Dumfries, Mrs. Carlyle had pre- 
served two wax candles which her mother 
had once prepared for a party at her house, 
Mrs. Carlyle had hurt her mother’s feelings 
by economically refusing to use them. She 
had left directions, which were now carried 
out, that they should be lighted in the room 
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of death. She was buried at Haddington, 
in her father’s grave. A pathetic epitaph 
by her husband was placed in the church 
(Memorials, iii. 341). 

Henceforward Carlyle’s life was secluded, 
and work became impossible. His brother 
John tried staying with him for a time, but 
the plan was given up. He stayed for a 
time with Miss Davenport Bromley, one of 
his wife’s best friends, at Ripple Court, Wal- 
mer. He was moved to indignation by the 
prosecution of Governor Eyre, which he con- 
sidered as punishing a man for throwing an 
extra bucket of water into a ship on fire. 
He joined the Eyre Defence Committee. In 
the winter he visited Lady Ashburton at 
Mentone, travelling again under the aftection- 
ate guardianship of Professor Tyndall, and 
returning to Cheyne Row in March. During 
this melancholy period he wrote most of the 
‘Reminiscences.’ On returning he arranged 
a bequest of Craigenputtock, now his abso- 
lute property, to found bursaries at Edin- 
burgh. He revised his collected works, which 
were now gaining a wide circulation. He 
put together and annotated Mrs. Carlyle’s 
letters. In 1868 he had to give up riding ; 
and about 1872 his right hand, which had 
long shaken, became unable to write. Seven 
years before his death all writing became im- 
possible. An article on ‘Shooting Niagara’ in 
‘Macmillan’s Magazine’ 1867 showed his view 
of contemporary politics. On18 Noy. 1870 he 
wrote a ‘ Defence of the German Case in the 
War with France,’ which was warmly ac- 
knowledged (by some unknown authority) 
through Count Bernstorff, the ambassador, 
and separately printed. On 5 May 1877 he 
wrote a remarkable letter, stating in a few 
words his positive knowledge that a plan 
had been formed by Lord Beaconsfield’s go- 
vernment which would produce a war with 
Russia. What his authority may have been 
remains unknown, nor can it be said how 
far the statement had any important influ- 
ence in averting the danger. 

Carlyle during these years had become the 
acknowledged head of English literature. 
He had a large number of applications of all 
kinds. He was generous even to excess in 
money matters. In February 1874 he re- 
ceived the Prussian Order of Merit, for his 
services as the historian of Frederick. In 
December 1874 Disraeli offered him, in very 
delicate and flattering terms, the grand 
cross of the Bath and a pension. Carlyle 
declined both offers in a dignified letter, 
though touched by the magnanimity of the 
‘only man,’ as he said, of whom he had 
‘never spoken except with contempt.’ On 
his eightieth birthday he received a congratu- 
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latory letter from Prince Bismarck, and a 
medal, with an address from many admirers 
led by Professor Masson. The gloom, how- 
ever, deepened, and he would sometimes ex- 
press & wish that the old fashion of suicide 
were still permissible. He specially felt the 
death of Erskine of Linlathen (30 March 
1870). His brother Alexander died in Canada 
in 18/6, asking in his last wanderings whether 
‘Tom’ was coming home from Edinburgh. 
John died in December 1879, Carlyle still 
took pleasure in the writings and companion- 
ship of a few congenial friends, especially 
Mr, Ruskin, Mr. Froude, and Mr. Justice 
Stephen, The last two were his executors. 
His talk was still often brilliant, whether a 
declamation of the old fashion or a pouring 
forth of personal reminiscences. owever 
harsh his judgments, he never condescended 
to retailing injurious anecdotes. He walked 
daily as long as he was able, and afterwards 
took drives in flies and omnibuses. His 
figure, much bent with age, was familiar to 
many London wayfarers. He gradually 
sank, and died on 4 Feb. 1881. A burial at 
‘Westminster Abbey was offered, but refused 
in accordance with his own wish, as he dis- 
approved of certain passages in the Anglican 
service. He was buried, as he desired, in the 
old kirkyard at Ecclefechan, by his parents, 

Many portraits and photographs of Carlyle 
exist. He always endeavoured to procure 
portraits of any one about whom he was 
writing, and seems to have been desirous to 
obtain good portraits of himself. According 
to Mr. Froude no portrait was really success- 
ful. He mentions one taken in 1836 (FRovpn, 
ili. 82) by Mr. Lewis. Mr. Froude says that 
Mr. Woolner’s ‘ Medallion’ is the best like- 
ness of him ‘in the days of his strength’ 
(tb. 459). His portrait was also painted by 
Mr. Watts in 1869, by Mr. (now Sir J. E.) 
Millais in 1877, and by Mr. Whistler. A 
statue by Boehm, belonging to Lord Rosebery, 
a replica of which has been erected on the 
Chelsea Embankment near his old house, is 
a very striking likeness, ¢ 

Every page of Carlyle’s writings reveals a 
character of astonishing force and originality. 
The antagonism roused by his vehement 
iconoclasm was quenched by respect during 
his last years, only to break out afresh upon 
the appearance of the ‘ Reminiscences,’ His 
style, whether learnt at home or partly ac- 
quired under the influence of Irving and 
Richter (see Froupg, i. 896), faithfully re- 
flects his idiosyncrasy. Though his language 
is always clear, and often pure and exquisite 
English, its habitual eccentricities offended 
critics, and make it the most dangerous of 
models. They are pardonable as the only 
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fitting embodiment of his graphic power, his 
shrewd insight into human nature, and his 
peculiar humour, which blends sympathy for 
the suffering with scorn for fools. His faults 
of style are the result of the perpetual 
straining for emphasis of which he was con- 
scious, and which must be attributed to an 
excessive nervous irritability seeking relief in 
strong language, as well as to a superabun- 
dant intellectual vitality. Conventionality 
was for him the deadly sin. Every sentence 
must be alive to its finger’s ends. As a 
thinker he judges by intuition instead of cal- 
culation. In history he tries to see the essen- 
tial facts stripped of the glosses of pedants; 
in politics to recognise the real forces masked 
by constitutional mechanism; in philosophy 
to hold to the living spirit untrammelled 
by the dead letter. He thus cast aside con- 
temptuously what often appeared to ordi- 
nary minds to be of theessence. Though no 
man was more hostile to materialism, he ap- 
peared as a sceptic in theology; and though 
more revolutionary in his aims than the ordi- 
nary radicals, they often confounded his con- 


tempt for ballot-boxes and parliamentary con- | ( 


trivances with a sympathy for arbitrary force. 
In truth, the prophet who reveals and the 
hero who acts could be his only guides. Their 
authority must be manifested by its own 
light, and the purblind masses must be guided 
by loyalty to heaven-sent leaders. No me- 
chanical criterion can be provided, and 
the demand for such a criterion shows in- 
capacity even to grasp the problem. The 
common charge that he confounded right 
with might was indignantly repudiated by 
him as the exact inversion of his real creed. 
That only succeeds which is based on divine 
truth, and permanent success therefore proves 
the right, as the effect proves the cause. 
But it must be confessed that the doctrine 
presupposes a capacity for ‘swallowing all 
formulas,’ or of overriding even moral con- 
ventions, in confidence of genuine insight 
into realities. The man who can safely break 
through ordinary rules must be guarded by 
a special inspiration, and by common ob- 
servers the Cromwell must often be con- 
founded with the Napoleon. Whatever may 
be thought of Carlyle’s teaching, the merits 
of a preacher must be estimated rather by 
his stimulus to thought than by the soundness 
of his conclusions. Measured by such a test, 
Carlyle was unapproached in his day. He 
stirred the mass of readers rather by an- 
tagonism than sympathy; but his intense 
moral convictions, his respect for realities, 
and his imaginative grasp of historical facts 
give unique value to his writings. His auto- 
biographical writings, with all their display 
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of superficial infirmities, are at least so full 
of human nature as to be unsurpassable for 
interest even in the most fascinating de- 
partment of literature. 

The following writings of Carlyle have 
never been collected :— 

Articles in Edinburgh Encyclopedia: Vol. 
xiv.: ‘Montaigne,’ ‘Lady M. W. Montagu,’ 
‘ Montesquieu,’ ‘ Montfaucon,’ ‘ Moore, Dr. J.,’ 
‘Moore, Sir John.’ Vol. xv.: ‘Necker,’ 
‘Nelson, ‘Netherlands,’ ‘ Newfoundland,’ 
‘Norfolk,’ ‘Northamptonshire,’ ‘ Northum- 
berland. Vol. xvi.: ‘Park, Mungo,’ ‘ Pitt, 
W., Lord Chatham,’ and ‘ Pitt, W.,’ 1820- 
1823. 

New Edinburgh Review: ‘Joanna Baillie’s 
Metrical Legends ’ (October 1821); ‘Goethe’s 
Faust’ (April 1822), 

Fraser’s Magazine: ‘Cruthers and John- 
son’ (January 1831); ‘Peter Nimmo’ (Feb- 
ruary 1831) ; ‘ Prefaces to Emerson’s Essays,’ 
1841 and 1844. 

The following have been collected in the 
‘ Miscellanies :’— 

Edinburgh Review: ‘J. P. F. Richter’ 
June 1827); ‘State of German Literature’ 
(October 1827) ; ‘ Life and Writings of Wer- 
ner’ (January 1828); ‘Burns’ (December 
1828); ‘Signs of the Times’ (June 1829) ; 
‘Taylor's Historic Survey of German Poetry’ 
(March 18381) ; ‘ Characteristics ’ (December 
1831) ; ‘Corn Law Rhymes’ (July 1832). 

Foreign Review: ‘Life and Writings of 
Werner’ (January 1828) ; ‘Goethe’s Helena’ 
eee 1828) ; ‘Goethe’ (July 1828) ; ‘Life 
of Heyne’ (October 1828) ; ‘ German Play- 
wrights ’ (January 1829) ; ‘ Voltaire’ (April 
1829); ‘Novalis’ (July 1829); ‘J. P. F. 
Richter’ again (January 1830). 

Foreign Quarterly Review : ‘ German Lite- 
rature of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies’ (October 1831); ‘Goethe’s Works’ 
(August 1832); ‘Diderot’ (April 1833); 
‘Dr. Francia’ (July 1843). 

Fraser's Magazine: ‘ Richter’s Review of 
Mme. de Staél’s Allemagne’ (February and 
May 1880) ; ‘ Four Fables, by Pilpay junior,’ 
and ‘Cuibono ?’ (September 1830) ;‘ Thoughts 
on History’ (November 1830) ; ‘The Beetle’ 
(February 1831); ‘Schiller’? (March 1831); 
‘Sower’s Song’ (April 1831); ‘Tragedy of 
the Night-moth’ (August 1831); ‘Schiller, 
Goethe, and Mme. de Staél (trans.) end 
Goethe’s Portrait’ (March 1832); ‘Biography’ 
(April 1832) ; ‘Boswell’s Life of Johnson’ 
(May 1882) ; ‘The Tale from Goethe’ (Octo- 
ber 1832); ‘Novelle’ (November 1882) ; ‘Que 
cogitavit,’ on history again (May 1833); 
‘Count Cagliostro’ (July and August 1833) ; 
‘Death of Edward Irving’ (? February 1835); 
‘Diamond Necklace’ (? January, February, 
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and March 1837); ‘On the Sinking of the Ven- 
geur’ (July 1839) ; ‘ An Election to the Long 
Parliament’ (October 1844); ‘ Thirty-five 
Unpublished Letters of Cromwell’ (Decem- 
ber 1847); ‘Occasional Discourse on the 
Negro Question’ (February 1849), reprinted 
1853 separately; ‘ Early Kings of Norway’ 
(January and March 1875); ‘Portraits of 
John Knox’ (April 1875). The last two 
together and separately. 

Westminster Review: ‘Nibelungen Lied’ 
(July 1831). 

New Monthly Magazine: ‘Death of Goethe’ 
(June 1832). 

London and Westminster Review : ‘Mira- 
beau’ (January 1837); ‘ Parliamentary His- 
tory of the French Revolution’ (April 1837) ; 
‘Sir Walter Scott’ (January 1838) ; ‘ Varn- 
hagen von Ense’ (December 1838); ‘ Baillie 
the Covenanter’ (January 1842); ‘The Prin- 
zenraub’ (January 1855). 

Examiner : ‘ Petition on Copyright Bill’ 
(7 April 1839), 

Leigh Hunt's Journal. ‘Two Hundred and 
Fifty Years Ago, a Fragment about Duels’ 

Nos. 1, 3, 6, 1850); Keepsake for 1852 

Barry Cornwall’s); ‘The Opera;’ Pro- 
ceedings of Society of Scotch Antiquaries, 
i. pt. uii.; Project of a National Exhibition 
of Scotch Portraits’ (1854). 

Macmillan’s Magazine: ‘The American 
Tliad in a Nutshell’ (August 1863) ; ‘ Shoot- 
ing Niagara and After’ (August 1867). 

‘Occasional and Miscellaneous Essays’ 
(1839), printed in America, included all 
the above up to the date; those published 
later were added in subsequent editions, in 
a 2nd edition (5 vols.), 1840; 8rd edition, 
1847; 4th edition, 1857. They are included 
in the ‘ Miscellanies’ in collected editions of 
works. 

Separate works are as follows: 1. ‘ Life of 
Schiller,’ first published in ‘London Maga- 
zine’ for October 1823, January, July, August, 
and September 1824; issued separately in 
1825; second edition, 1845. 2. ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister’s Apprenticeship’ (3 vols. 1824). 
8. ‘Legendre’s Elements of Geometry and 
Trigonometry’ (translated with introductory 
chapter on doctrine of proportion), 1824. 
4, ‘German Romance,’ 1827 (vol. i.‘ Muszeus 
and La Motte Fouqué;’ vol. ii. ‘Tieck and 
Hoffman ;’ vol. iii. ‘J. P. F. Richter;’ 
vol. iv. ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ including the 
‘ Travels,’ now first published. The prefaces 
are included in the ‘ Miscellaneous Essays.’ 
5. ‘Sartor Resartus,’ first published in 
‘Fraser’s Magazine’ (bk. i. November and 
December 1833; bk. ii. February, March, 
April, June, 1834; bk. iii. July and August, 
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‘ Fraser’s Magazine;’ the firstseparate edition 
appeared at Boston in 1835, the first English 
edition in 1838. 6. ‘French Revolution, 
3 vols. 1837 ; 2nd edition, 1839. 7. ‘Chartism,’ 
1839. 8. ‘Heroes, Hero-worship, and the 
Heroic in History,’ 1841. 9. ‘ Past and Pre- 
sent,’ 1843, 10. ‘Life and Letters of Oliver 
Cromwell,’ 2 vols. 1845. 11. ‘Latter-day 
Pamphlets:’ (1) ‘The Present Time’ (1 Feb.); 
(2) ‘Model Prisons’ (1 March); (3) ‘ Down- 
ing Street’ (15 April); (4) ‘The New Down- 
ing Street’ (1 May); ts) ‘Stump Orator’ 
t May); (6) ‘Parliaments’ (1 June); 

7) ‘Hudson’s Statue’ (1 July); (8) ‘Je- 
suitism’ (1 Aug.), 1850. 12. ‘Life of Ster- 
ling, 1851. 13. ‘ Friedrich II’ (vols. i. and 
ii, 1858, vol. iii. 1862, vol. iv. 1864, vols. 
v. and vi. 1865). 14. ‘Inaugural Address 
at Edinburgh,’ 1866. 15. ‘ Reminiscences of 
my Irish Journey in 1849’ (with preface by 
Mr. Froude), 1882. 16. ‘Last Words of 
Thomas Carlyle’ (with preface by J[ane] 
C[arlyle] A[itken]), 1882. The first collec- 
tive edition (in 16 vols.) appeared in 1857-8. 
(For letters in newspapers and elsewhere see 
‘ Bibliography of Thomas Carlyle’ by H. R. 
Shepherd.) 


[The main authorities for Carlyle’s life are 
his Reminiscences, published by Mr. Froude in 
1881; Thomas Carlyle, a history of the first 
forty years of his life, 2 vols. 1882 ; and Thomas 
Carlyle, a history of his life in London, 2 vols. 
1884, both by J. A. Froude (cited above as 
Froude i. ii. iii. and iv.) ; Letters and Memorials 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle, ‘ prepared for publication 
by Thomas Carlyle, and edited by J. A. Froude,’ 
8 vols. 1883 ; see also Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and R. W. Emerson, 2 vols. 1883, edited 
by Charles Eliot Norton, who also (1886) pub- 
lished a collection of Cuarlyle’s early letters of 
1826-36. Carlyle’s Reminiscences and the Me- 
morials of Mrs. Carlyle were entrusted to Mr. 
Froude for publication under circumstances de- 
scribed in the prefaces to these works, and in 
the Life in London, ii. 408-15, 464-7. Mr. Froude 
defends himself against the charge of improper 
publication in the Life in London, i. 1-7, Car 
lyle first gave him the manuscripts in 1871, and 
the will of 1873 left the decision as to publica- 
tion with him; John Carlyle and John Forster, 
who were to be consulted, died before Carlyle. 
Shortly before Carlyle’s death, in the autumn of 
1880, Mr. Froude again had a consultation with 
Carlyle, who had ‘almost forgotten what he had 
written ;’ but on having it recalled to his recol- 
lection, approved of the publication. Mr, Froude 
decided to carry out the publication, chiefly on 
the ground that this was Carlyle’s persistent wish 
and ‘ supremely honourable’ to him. It was an 
act of posthumous penance, and it was desirable 
that ‘a frank and noble confession’ should give 
the whole truth as to Mrs, Carlyle’s grievances, 
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form. ‘Without discussing the point, it is neces- 
sary to say that Carlyle, when writing, did not 
contemplate publication without careful revision, 
At the end of the original manuscript he says, in 
& passage omitted by Mr. Froude, presumably 
because superseded in his view by the later in- 
structions, ‘I solemnly forbid’ my friends to 
publish ‘this bit of writing as it stands here, and 
warn them that without fit editing no part of it 
should be printed (nor so far as I can order shall 
ever be), and that the “ fit editing” of perhaps 
nine-tenths of it will, after I am gone, have be- 
come impossible’ (Norton, New Princeton Re- 
view for July 1886). The following are notices 
by personal friends: Henry James, Literary 
Remains, some Personal Recollections of Carlyle 
(Atlantic Monthly, May 1881) ; Masson, Carlyle 
personally and in his writings, Lond. 1886 (Lec- 
tures before Phil. Institute of Edinburgh) ; Mrs. 
Oliphant, Macmillan’s Mag. April 1881; H. Lar- 
kin in British Quarterly for July 1881, 28-84 ; 
Rio, A. F., Epilogue a l’Art Chrétien (1870), ii. 
832-40; Sir Henry Taylor, Autob. i. 325-32; 
Mill’s Autob. (1873), 174-6; G.S. Venables, in 
Fortnightly Rev. May 1883 and Nov. 1884; 
Wyllie’s Thomas Carlyle, the Man and his Books, 
1881; Conway’s Thomas Carlyle, 1881 ; Larkin’s 
The Open Secret of Carlyle’s Life, 1886. See 
also Sir James Crichton-Browne’s Froude and 
Carlyle, 1903; Froude’s My relations with Car- 
lyle, 1903; Crichton-Browne and A. Carlyle’s 
Nemesis of Froude, 1903. Cf. Notes and Queries, 
6th ser. iv. 145, 201, 226.] Ibis 


OARLYON, CLEMENT (1777-1864), 
physician, was born at Truro 14 April 1777, 
and educated at the grammar school, where 
Davy and Henry Martyn were among his 
schoolfellows. Having taken his degree at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, he was ap- 
pointed a travelling bachelor on the Worts 
foundation, and, proceeding to Germany, 
formed the acquaintance with Coleridge for 
which, apart from his merely local celebrity, 
he is now principally remembered. After 
completing his medical studies at Edinburgh 
and London, he settled in his native town, 
where he spent a long life of active benefi- 
cence. He was five times mayor of Truro, 
and was chiefly instrumental in the erection 
of the handsome memorial to Richard Lan- 
der, which is so great an ornament to the 
town. His autobiography, published under 
the title of ‘arly Years and Late Reflec- 
tions,’ in 4 vols., between 1836 and 1858, is 
in parts exceedingly tedious, but is valuable 
for the numerous interesting particulars of 
Coleridge, Davy, and other men of eminence 
known to the writer. His ‘ Observations on 
the Endemic Typhus Fever of Cornwall’ 


in a sanitary point of view. He edited Cor- 
naro and Bernard Gilpin, and wrote several 
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tracts on religious subjects. 
5 March 1864. 

[Carlyon’s Early Years and Late Reflections: 
Gent. Mag. June 1864, pp. 797-8; Boase and 
Courtney’s Bibliotheca Cornubiensis.] R. G. 

CARMARTHEN, Marguis or (1631- 
1712. [See Ossornz, THomas. 

CARMELIANUS, PETER (d. 1527), 
poet, born at Brescia about 1450, appears to 
have come to England after 1470, and to 
have been habitually resident there till death. 
Caxton printed about 1483 some contempo- 
rary correspondence between Pope Sixtus 
IV and the Venetian republic, which Peter 
edited: ‘Sex perelegantissime epistole .. . 
per Petrum Carmelianum emendatez’ (repr. 
1892). Peter wrote a poem on the life of St. 
Mary of Egypt, also during Richard LII’s 
reign (Laud MS.501; Coxr, Catalogue), with 
an epistle dedicatory to Sir Robert Bracken- 
bury, constable of the Tower; in the epistle 
Richard is praised as a model king. But little 
more than a year after his death Carmelianus 
gives us a very different character of him in 
a poem written to celebrate the birth of 
Henry VII’s son, Prince Arthur, in 1486, in 
which he charges the tyrant with the mur- 
der of Henry VI and his own nephews, and 
denounces him fiercely. The composition of 
two such works within the space of not more 
than three years at the utmost reflects a light 
upon the author’s character which makes com- 
ment quite unnecessary. From the first he 
shows himself to be a court poet and nothing 
more, unless, indeed, it is something more 
that he was in clerical orders. The last- 
mentioned poem evidently earned, or was 
written in consideration of, a pension given 
him by the king on 27 Sept. 1486, which 
pension, the words of the grant state, ‘he 
that shall be next promoted to the bishoprie 
of Worcester is bound to yield to a clerk of 
ours at our nomination.’ On 8 April 1488, 
in like manner, Henry VII granted him 
another pension which the elect abbot of 
Hyde was bound to pay to a clerk of the 
king’s nomination. On the 28rd of the same 
month he obtained a patent of denization. 
He had also given him by the king on 
15 Feb. just before a corrody in the priory of 
Christchurch. A year or two later he wrote, 
in the opinion of his fellow-poetaster Bernard 
André, a most witty poem in answer to Ga- 
guin, the French historian and ambassador, 
who had revenged himself in satirical verse 
for the failure of his embassy to England. 
He became Henry VII's Latin secretary, and 


| one of his chaplains. In this latt i 
(1827) are esteemed, and effected much good i eth gewith 


he attended the king to his meeting with 
the Archduke Philip at Calais in 1500. In 
the former he was the keeper of the king's 
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correspondence with Rome, a circumstance 
to which Sherbourne, bishop of Chichester, 
called attention two years after his death, 
when Henry VIII was pushing inquiries 
touching the validity of the dispensation for 
his marriage with Catherine of Arragon 
Calendar, Henry VILI, iv. 2406). But we 
o not find that he held this office after the 
accession of Henry VIII, who, however, re- 
cognising his merits in a different capacity, 
made him his lute-player, and gave him an 
annuity of 40/. (2b. 1. 427, ii. 808). 
it must have been about a year before 
Henry VII's death that he wrote a couple of 
poems to celebrate the espousal (sponsalia) 
of Charles, prince of Castile lie the 
Emperor CharlesV), with the king’s daughter 
Mary. The marriage, though it never took 
effect, was arranged by treaty in 1507, and 
ambassadors came from the Emperor Maxi- 
milian in 1508 to conclude the marriage con- 
tract. An official account of their reception, 
and of the betrothal, was printed by Pynson 
in two separate forms, Latin and English, 


each without date of year; and the two} 


poems of Carmelianus appeared as preface 
and conclusion to the Latin version. The 
treatise itself, of which a unique copy in vel- 
lum exists in the Grenville Library, is de- 
scribed in the catalogue as if it consisted 
simply of a poem of Carmelianus; but pro- 
bably the title-page is wanting. The text of 
the narrative contained in it is precisely the 
same as that of the English version, of which 
a unique copy also exists in the British Mu- 
seum, described by Sir Henry Ellis in the 
‘Archeologia,’ xviii. 33. 

In 1511 we find Erasmus acknowledging 
(apparently with real satisfaction) a high 
compliment paid him by Carmelianus, who 
had called him ‘doctorum doctissimus’ (Ca- 
lendar, Hen. VIII, ii. 244), Unfortunately, 
however, he could not return the compli- 


ment; and when Carmelianus, in 1513, pub- | 


lished another poem on the death of the King 
of Scots at Flodden, Erasmus and his corre- 
spondent Ammonius, Henry VIII's Latin 
secretary, could not help making merry over a 
false quantity which the unlucky author had 
very nearly put into print (2d. i1. 8306; com- 
pare preface, p. xvii, footnote). In that year 
Carmelianus, as the king’s tutor, went over 
in the ‘middle ward’ of the army with which 
Henry VIII invaded France. Meanwhile, 
he had been made archdeacon of Gloucester 
in 1511, anda few years later, probably on 
the deprivation of Cardinal Adrian de Cas- 
tello [q. v.] in 1517, he was appointed pre- 
bendary of Ealdland in St. Paul’s. This stall 
he resigned in 1526, the year before his death, 
at which time we find that he held livings 
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in the provostship of Beverley in the East 
Riding. He also had the prebend of Ample- 
forth in York given him as early as 1498, 
and appears to have held it till his death. 
Being thus largely beneficed, in 1522 he 
was assessed, for the loan for a new war 
in France, at no less a sum than 3381. 6s. 
We also find that in 1524 (and perhaps for 
several years before) he was a prebendary 
of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, and that in 
that year he sold to Roger Pynchestre, citi- 
zen and grocer of London, certain lands 
called Hartcombe, in the parishes of Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames and Ditton in Surrey, 
which he had bought of Stephen Coope two 
years before. On 13 Oct. 1526 he obtained 
a license to import 200 tuns of Gascon wine 
and Toulouse woad. In January 1527 he re- 
ceived a new-year’s gift from the king; but 
he seems to have died towards the close of: 
that year, as his successor in the York pre- 
bend was collated on 13 Jan. 1528. In ad- 
dition to the poems referred to in the course 
of this notice we find an epigram written by 
Carmelianus on Dominic Mancini’s poem 
(written in 1516), ‘De Quatuor Virtutibus,’ 
which Alexander Barclay translated into 
English under the title of ‘The Mirrour of 
Good Maners.’ Our author’s epigram will be 
found at the end of Barclay’s work, which 
was published along with his ‘Ship of Fools’ 
in 1570. 

[Memorials of Henry VII; Letters and Papers 
of the reigns of Richard III and Henry VII; 
Campbell’s Memorials of Henry VII (all three of 
Rolls Ser.) ; Calendar of Henry VIII, vols. i-iv.; 
Le Neve’s Fasti (Hardy).] J.G. 


CARMICHAEL, FREDERICK (1708- 
1751), Scotch divine, son of Professor Ger- 
shom Carmichael of Glasgow University, 
was born in 1708. He took his M.A. de- 
gree on 4 May 1725, and taught the hu- 
manity classes during the illness of Professor 
Ross, 1726-8. On the death of his father 
in 1729 he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the chair of moral philosophy. He was li- 
censed by the Glasgow presbytery of the 
church of Scotland on 27 Sept. 1733, ordained 
at Monimail in March 1737, translated to 
Inveresk in December 1747, and died 17 Oct. 
1751. He was the author of a ‘Sermon on 
Christian Zeal,’ 1753, and ‘Sermons onseveral 
Important Subjects,’ 1753, said to be of ‘great 
merit.’ 

[Hew Scott’s Fasti Eccles. Scot. i. 80, i. 503; 
Watt's Bibl. Brit.] T. F. H. 


CARMICHAEL, Str JAMES, Lorp 
CarMICHABL (1578-1672), was the third son 
of Walter Carmichael of Hyndford, by Grizel, 
daughter of Sir John Carmichael of Meadow- 
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flat. He was originally designated of Hynd- 
ford, but on purchasing the lands of Westeraw 
took his title from them, until, on succeed- 
ing his cousin, Sir John Carmichael of Carmi- 
chael [q.v.], he adopted the designation of the 
older branch of the family. Having in early 
life been introduced by the Earl of Dunbar 
at the court of James VI, he was appointed a 
cupbearer, afterwards carver, and then cham- 
berlain of the principality. He was created a 
baronet of Nova Scotia on 17 July 1627, and 
the following year he subscribed the submis- 
sion to Charles I. He was appointed sheriff- 
principal of Lanarkshire on 5 Sept. 1632, 
and in 1634 lord justice clerk, which office 
he resigned in 1636, on being made treasurer- 
depute. He was admitted an ordinary lord 
of session on 6 March 1639. His presence 
as treasurer-depute at the prorogation of 
parliament, by warrant of the king’s com- 
missioners, led to the presentation of a re- 
monstrance against the same as illegal. On 
18 Nov. he was named one of the commis- 
sioners for executing the office of lord high 
treasurer, and was at the same time appointed 
treasurer-depute, privy councillor, and lord 
of session, to be held ad vitam aut culpam. 
For his services to Charles I during the civil 
war, especially in lending him various sums 
of money, he received a patent on 27 Dec. 
1647 raising him to the peerage by the title 
of Lord Carmichael; but the patent was not 
made public until 3 Jan. 1651, when it was 
ratified by Charles II. For his adherence to 
the engagement, he made a humble submis- 
sion on 28 Dec. before the presbytery of 
Lanark, but was nevertheless deprived of his 
offices by the Act of Classes on 16 March 
1649, That of treasurer-depute was, how- 
ever, bestowed on his second son, Sir Daniel 
Carmichael. By Cromwell’s act, in 1654, a 
fine was imposed on him of 2,000/. In 
Douglas’s ‘ Peerage’ it is stated erroneously 
that after the accession of Charles IT he was 
sworn a privy councillor, and reappointed 
lord justice clerk, that office having been be- 
stowed on Sir John Campbell of Lundy 
[q. v.] Carmichael died on 29 Nov. 1672, 
in his ninety-fourth year. By his wife 
Agnes, sixth daughter of John Wilkie of 
Foulden, he had three sons and four daugh- 
ters. His eldest son, Sir William, after serv- 
ing as one of the gens d armes of Louis XIII, 
joined the committee of estates in Scotland, 
and commanded the Clydesdale regiment 
against the Marquis of Montrose at the battle 
of Philiphaugh in 1646. He died before his 
father in 1657, leaving a son, John [q. v.], 
who became second Lord Carmichael and first 
Earl of Hyndford. The first Lord Carmichael 
had two other sons and four daughters, 
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[Acts of Parliament of Scotland, vol. v. pas- 
sim; Haig and Brunton’s Senators of the College 
of Justice, 298-9 ; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage, ii. 
754-5; Irving’s Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, 
ii, 17-21.] Mites 


CARMICHAEL, JAMES (/7.. 1587), 
grammarian, was a Scotchman who published 
a Latin grammar at Cambridge in September 
1587. He dedicated it to James vi Sco- 
torum regi christianissimo gratiam et pacem 
& Domino.’ Carmichael’s work, ‘Grammatice 
Latine de Etymologia,’ &c., was from the 
press of the university printer, Thomas 
Thomas, M.A., a lexicographer himself, and 
its full title is given by Ames; it consists of 
52 pp., and has some commendatory poems 
prefixed. There isa copy of it in the it seed 

[Cooper’s Athenee Cantab. ii. 22; Ames’s 
Topogr. Antiq. (Herbert), iii. 1414, 1418.] 


CARMICHAEL, JAMES WILSON 
(1800-1868), marine painter, was born at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1800. At about the 
age of ten or eleven he went to sea. He re- 
turned, and was apprenticed to a shipbuilder, 
who employed him in drawing and design- 
ing. His early works are in water colours, 
but about 1825 he began also to paint in 
oils. Between 1838 and 1862 he was a fre- 
quent exhibitor at the Royal Academy, at 
the British Institute, and at the Suffolk 
Street Gallery. He made his first public 
appearance in the former year with a picture 
of ‘Shipping in the Bay of Naples,’ contri- 
buted to the exhibition of the Society of 
British Artists. In 1841 he sent to the 
Academy a drawing of the ‘Conqueror tow- 
ing the Africa off the Shoals of Trafalgar,’ 
and in 1848 two drawings, ‘ The Royal Yacht 
with the Queen on board off Edinburgh,’ 
and the ‘Arrival of the Royal Squadron,’ 
In the Water-Colour Collection at South 
Kensington there is one example of this 
painter, ‘The Houses of Parliament in course 
of Erection.’ About 1845, according to Red- 
grave, he left Newcastle for London. Pro- 
bably about 1862 (at which date he ceased to 
exhibit in London) he went to Scarborough, 
and there died on 2 May 1868. In the north 
of England his work was highly thought of. 
There is a large painting by him in the Trinity 
House, Newcastle, ‘The Heroic Exploit of 
Admiral Collingwood at the Battle of Tra- 
falgar.’ He appears as an author, having 
published ‘The Art of Marine Painting in 
‘Water Colours,’ 1859, and ‘The Art of Ma- 
rine Painting in Oil Colours,’ 1864. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Graves’s Dict, 


of Artists; Cat. Engl. Coll. South Kensington 
Musenm.] 


Carmichael 
CARMICHAEL, Srr JOHN (d. 1600), 


of Carmichael, a powerful border chief, was 
the eldest son of Sir John Carmichael and 
Elizabeth, third daughter of the fifth lord 
of Somerville. He married Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Sir George Douglas of Pittendreich, 
sister of the regent Morton, and in 1581 
he and his son Hugh were found guilty 
of a treasonable conspiracy in assembling 
two hundred men at the rocks of Braid, 
with the view of rescuing Morton from the 
castle of Edinburgh. They, however, escaped 
punishment by fleeing the kingdom, and hay- 
ing afterwards returned were attainted in 
1584 for being concerned in the raid of Ruths 
ven, when they again fled the kingdom. In 
August 1588 Carmichael was appointed cap- 
tain-general of the troops of light horse 
raised to assist in resisting the threatened 
invasion by the Spaniards (Register of the 
Privy Council, tv. 315) ; and when his services 
were not found necessary, he was appointed 
warden of the west marches. He was one 
of the ambassadors sent to Denmark to ne- 
gotiate the marriage between James VI and 
the Princess Anne of Denmark. In 1590 he 
was despatched on an important mission to 
Queen Elizabeth, with a result entirely satis- 
factory. In 1592 he resigned the warden- 
ship in favour of the Karl of Angus; but on 
that nobleman resigning it in 1598, he was 
restored to the office. While on his way to 
Lochmaben, to hold a warden’s court for the 
punishment of offences committed on the 
borders, he was attacked (16 June 1600) by 
a body of the Armstrongs and shot dead with 
a hacbut. For this murder Thomas Arm- 
strong, nephew of Kinmont Willie [see ARM- 
STRONG, WILLIAM, 7. 1596], was executed 
in the following November, and Alexander 
Armstrong of Rowanburne in February 1606. 
According to Sir Walter Scott, tradition 
affirms the well-known ballad, ‘ Armstrong’s 
Good Night,’ to have been composed by 
Thomas Armstrong previous to his execu- 
tion. 

[Crawford’s Scottish Peerage; Douglas's 
Scottish Peerage, ii. 752; Acts of the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland, vols. iii. iv. and y.; Irving’s 


Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, i. 13-16.] 
ADS aS 


CARMICHAEL, JOHN, second Lorp 
CarMIcHaet and first Hart or HynDForD 
(1638-1710), son of William, master of Car- 
michael, and Lady Grizel Douglas, third 
daughter of the first: marquis of Douglas, was 
born on 28 Feb. 1638. He succeeded his 
grandfather as Lord Carmichael in 1672. In 
1689 he was appointed by William one of 
the commissioners of the privy seal and a 
privy councillor, The following year he was 
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appointed William’s commissioner to the first 
general assembly of the newly established 
church of Scotland. In 1693 he was ap- 
pointed to the command of a regiment of 
dragoons, which he held till the peace of Rys- 
wick in 1697, In December 1696 he was 
made secretary of state for Scotland, and 
in January 1696-7 was chosen commissioner 
by the general assembly. On 5 June 1701 
he was created Earl of Hyndford. He re- 
signed the office of secretary of state in June 
1702, after the accession of Queen Anne. 
From 1702-5 he was colonel of a regiment of 
horse. He was one of the commissioners for 
the treaty of union, and favoured its execu- 
tion. He died on 20 Sept. 1710. By his wife, 
Beatrice Drummond, second daughter of 
the third Lord Madderty, he had seyen sons 
and three daughters. 

[Douglas’s Scottish Peerage, ii. 756; Irving’s 
Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, i. 21-4; Luttrell’s 
Relation, ii. iii. iv. v.] aT EDs 


CARMICHAEL, JOHN, third Eart or 
Hynprorp (1701-1767), diplomatist, son of 
James, second earl, and Lady Elizabeth 
Maitland, only daughter of John, fifth earl 
of Lauderdale, was born at Edinburgh on 
15 March 1701. He entered the third re- 
giment of foot-guards, in which he became 
captain in 1733. He succeeded to his 
father’s title and estates on 16 Aug. 1737, 
and was chosen a representative peer on 
14 March 1738, and again in 1741, 1747, 
1754, and 1761. He was appointed one of 
the lords of police in March 1738, and con- 
stituted sheriff-principal and lord-lieutenant 
of Lanark on 9 April1739. In 1739 and 1740 
he acted as lord high commissioner to the 
general assembly of the lark of Scotland. 
‘When Frederick II invaded Silesia in 1741, 
the Earl of Hyndford was sent to George IT 
as envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary, 
to mediate between the king and Maria 
Theresa. Carlyle, in his ‘ Life of Frederick,’ 
thus delineates his characteristics ‘ We can 
discern a certain rough tenacity and horse- 
dealer finesse in the man; a broad-based, 
shrewdly practical Scotch gentleman, wide 
awake; and can conjecture that the diplo- 
matic function in that element might have 
been in worse hands. He is often laid meta- 
phorically at the king’s feet, king of Eng- 
land’s; and haunts personally the king of 
Prussia’s elbow at all times, watching every 
glance of him like a British house-dog, that 
will not be taken in with suspicious tra- 
vellers if he can help it; and casting per- 
petual horoscopes in his dull mind.’ It was 
in a great degree owing to the patience and 
persistence of Hyndford that the treaty of 
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Breslau was finally signed on 11 June 1742. 
On its conclusion, Hyndford was nominated 
a knight of the Thistle, and was invested 
with the insignia of that order at Charlot- 
tenburg, on 29 Aug. 1742, by the king of 
Prussia, in virtue of a commission from 
George II. From Frederick he also received 
the gift of a silver dinner service, and was 
permitted the use of the royal Prussian arms, 
which now enrich the shield of the Car- 
michaels. In 1744 Hyndford was sent on a 
special mission to Russia, when his skilful 
negotiations greatly accelerated the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. He left Moscow on 8 Oct. 
1749, and after his return to England was, 
on 29 March 1750, sworn a privy councillor, 
and was appointed one of the lords of the 
bedchamber. In 1752 he was sent as am- 
bassador to Vienna, where he remained till 
1764. On his return he was appointed vice- 
admiral of Scotland, when he gave up his office 
at the board of police. The remainder of his 
life was spent at his seat in Lanarkshire, where 
he devoted his attention to the improvement 
and adornment of his estate. While occupied 
with his diplomatic duties abroad, he con- 
tinued to take a constant interest in agri- 
cultural affairs, To encourage his tenants in 
the improvement of their lands, he granted to 
them leases of fifty-seven years’ duration, 
and also introduced clauses in the new leases 
which have since met with the general ap- 
proval of agriculturists. The fine plantations 
on the estates have been reared from seeds 
brought by him from Russia. He died on 
19 July 1767. He was twice married: first, 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Admiral Sir 
Clowdisley Shovell, and widow of the first 
Lord Romney; and secondly, to Jean, daugh- 
ter of Benjamin Vigor of Fulham, Middlesex. 
By his first wife he had a son, who died in 
infancy, and by his second he had no issue. 
The earldom passed to his cousin, John Car- 
michael. The title became dormant or extinct 
on the death of the sixth earl in 1817. His 
correspondence while ambassador abroad 1s 
in the ‘State Papers,’ and there are rough 
copies of it in the Additional MSS. in the 
British Museum. 


[Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 756-7 ; 
Irving’s Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, i. 24-5; 
Carlyle’s Frederick; Add. MSS. 11365-87, 15870, 
15946.] T. F. i. 


CARMICHAEL, RICHARD (1779- 
1849), surgeon, was born in Dublin on 6 Feb. 
1779, being fourth son of Hugh Carmichael, 
solicitor, who was nearly related to the 
Scotch family of the earls of Hyndford. 
When he attained fortune, Carmichael spent 
much time and money in seeking to establish 
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the proof of his eldest brother's title to this 
earldom; but the loss or destruction of some 
indispensable family records rendered his 
efforts futile. J 

After a two years’ apprenticeship to Peile, 
a well-known Dublin surgeon, and study at 
the Irish College of Surgeons, Carmichael 
passed the requisite examination, and was 
appointed assistant-surgeon (and ensign) to 
the Wexford militia in 1795, when only six- 
teen. This position he held, gaining con- 
siderable notice by his early skill and atten- 
tion to his duties, till 1802, when the army 
establishment was reduced after the peace of 
Amiens. In 1800 he had become a member 
of the Irish College of Surgeons, and in 
1803 he commenced practice in Dublin. In 
the same year he was appointed surgeon to 
St. George’s Hospital and Dispensary, and 
in 1810 surgeon to the Lock Hospital. In 
1816 he obtained the important appointment, 
of surgeon to the Richmond, Whitworth, and 
Hardwicke Hospitals, an office which he held 
till 1836. Already in 1813, at the early age 
of thirty-four, he was chosen president of the 
Dublin College of Surgeons, a position he also 
held in 1826 and 1846. In 1835 he was 
elected a corresponding member of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine of France, being the 
first Irishman to receive that distinction. 

In 1826 Carmichael, in conjunction with 
Drs. Adams and McDowell, founded the 
Richmond Hospital School of Medicine (after- 
wards known as the Carmichael School), and 
was for two years a principal, and afterwards 
an occasional lecturer. In addition to con- 
siderable donations in his lifetime, he be- 
queathed 8,0007. for its improvement, and 
2,000/., the interest to be given as prizes to 
the best students of the school. During the 
last ten years of his life (1839-49) he took 
deep interest in medical reform, strongly sup- 
porting the Medical Association of Ireland, 
of which he was president from its formation 
till hisdeath. He aimed at securing for the 
medical student a good preliminary and a 
high professional education, and uniform and 
searching examinations by all universities 
and medical and surgical colleges. He also 
advocated the separation of apothecary’s 
work from medicine and surgery as far as 
practicable. To promote its objects he placed 
500/. in the hands of the Medical Associa- 
tion; but when it proved that the fund was 
not needed, he directed its transfer to the 
Medical Benevolent Fund Society. To this 
society, one much cared for by him, he left 
4,500/. at his death. A piece of plate was 
presented to him in 1841 by 410 of his pro- 
fessional brethren, with an address express- 
ing their sense of his unwearied zeal for the 
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interests of his profession and the advance- 
ment of medical science. 

In addition to numerous pamphlets and 
papers in the medical journals, Carmichael 
published: 1. ‘An Essay on the Effects of 
Carbonate of Iron upon Cancer, with an In- 
peer into the Nature of that Disease,’ Lon- 

on, 1806; 2nd edit. 1809. 2. ‘An Essa 
on the Nature of Scrofula, London, 1810 (of 
which a German translation was published 
at Leipzig in 1818), 3. ‘An Essay on the 
Venereal Diseases which have been con- 
founded with Syphilis, and the Symptoms 
which arise exclusively from that Poison,’ 
4to, 1814. The latter he made in an especial 
manner his own subject; and his practical 
views established important improvements 
in the treatment of those diseases, especially 
in regard to the administration of mercury. 
His work went through many editions. It 
was at first severely reviewed in the ‘ Hdin- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal’ (xi. 380), 
the review being ably answered by Car- 
michael in the same volume. 

Carmichael was originally a member of the 
established church; but in 1825 he joined a 
unitarian church. He was a handsome man, 
with a stern cast of countenance; and was all 
that was admirable in domestic life. He was 
drowned, on 8 June 1849, while crossing a 
deep arm of the sea between Clontarf and 
Sutton on horseback. Among his benefac- 
tions by will he left 3,000/7. to the College of 
Surgeons, the interest to be applied as prizes 
for the best essays on subjects specified in 
the will. A list of his writings is given in 
the ‘Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical 
Science,’ ix. 497-9. s 

[Dublin Medical Press, 4 July 1849, p. 13; 
Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, 
ix. 493-504.) G. T. B 


CARMYLYON, ALICE or ELLYS 
(ji. 1527-1531), painter, a foreigner settled 
in England, has been by some writers taken 
to be a woman, the christian name being 
occasionally spelt Alice, but there is no con- 
clusive evidence either way. The name occurs 
in the following forms: Alice Carmillian, 
Alys Carmyllion, Alis Carmylion, Ellys Car- 
myan, and ‘Elysys the painter.’ The sur- 
name is an anglicised form of Carmelianus, 
and there may have been some relationship 
between the painter and Petrus Carmelianus 
of Brescia, the poet [q.v.] The artist is de- 
scribed in various entries in account-books 
as ‘paynter,’ ‘myllyner, ‘guylder, and 
‘gonner.’ This last is no doubt merely a 
copyist’s mistake, the name next above in 
the list being that of a gunner. There are 
no other female painters mentioned in the 
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account-books of Henry VIII’s reign, but 
in the next two reigns there was one, who is 
styled ‘Mystres Levyn Terlynck, payntrix.’ 
The use of this feminine form is a slight 
argument in favour of Carmylyon being a 
man, and so is the fact that all the other 
‘ myllyners’ attached to the court were of the 


y|same sex. On the other hand, Carmylyon’s 


Wages were 33s, 4d. a quarter, while those 
of the Hornebauds and Vincent Volpe ranged 
from 33s.4d. a month to 5/.a quarter. This 
might point tothe lower scale of wages paid 
to a woman, were it not that what was known 
of Carmylyon’s work shows that it was by 
no means of ahigh class. It does not appear 
what foundation John Gough Nichols has for 
his remark that ‘she appears to have been 
& painter in miniature’ (Archeol. xxxix. 
39), for all the notices discoverable refer to 
the banquetting-house at Greenwich, gilding 
vanes for the Tower, and working at ‘ twou 
arches, a portall, a fountayne, and an arbour.’ 
We may therefore conclude that decoration 
rather than miniature was her province. The 
dates 1539 and 1541 given by Nichols as the 
last payments to Carmylyon are mistakes 

for 1529 and 1531. 
{Cal. State Papers, Hen. VIII, iv. 1396, v. 
805, 307, vi. 5; Archzologia, xxxix. 39,] 
Cc. T. M. 


CARNABY, WILLIAM (1772-1839), 
musical composer, was born in London in 
1772 and educated in the Chapel Royal as 
a chorister under Dr. Nares and Dr. Ayrton. 
He was subsequently organist of Eye and of 
Huntingdon. In 1805 he took the degree of 
Mus. Bac. at Cambridge, where he entered 
at Trinity Hall. In July 1808 he proceeded 
Mus. Doc., on which occasion his exercise, 
described as ‘ a grand musical piece,’ was per- 
formed at Great St. Mary’s on Sunday, the 
7th. Previous to this he had left Hunting- 
don and settled in London, where he lived 
at various times at 18 Winchester Row and 
81 Red Lion Square. In 1823 he was ap- 
pointed organist of thenewly opened Hanover 
Chapel, Regent Street, at a salary of 502. per 
annum, a post he occupied until his death, 
which took place at 7 Middlesex Place, New 
Road, on 7 Noy. 1839, Carnaby wrote a 
considerable amount of meritorious music ; 
six songs dedicated to Lady Templetown, two 
books of songs dedicated to W. Knyvett, six 
canzonets for two voices to words by Shen- 
stone, and a collection of vocal music dedi- 
cated to Viscountess Mahon are perhaps his 
best compositions, but he also wrote many 
songs, vocal duets, and pianoforte pieces which 
are always respectable, if not remarkably ori- 
ginal, 
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[Grove’s Dict. of Music, i. 316; Gent. Mag. 
1808, 628 ; Musical World, 14 Nov. 1839; Times, 
11 Noy. 1839 ; Luard’s Cantabrigienses Graduati, 
71; Brit. Mus. Music Cat.] W. B.S. 


CARNAC, Sir JAMES RIVETT (1785- 
1846), governor cf Bombay, entered the East 
India Company’s service in 1801 as an officer 
of the Madras native infantry. His father, 
James Rivett, who in the same year assumed 
the name of Carnac, was at that time a mem- 
ber of council at Bombay, and by his influ- 
ence the younger Carnac was appointed in 
1802 aide-de-camp to Mr. Duncan, then go- 
vernor of Bombay, and a few months after- 
wards was placed on the personal staff of 
the officer commanding a field force employed 
against a Mahratta chief in Guzarat. The 
remainder of his Indian service was passed 
entirely in the Bombay presidency. After 
being present in several actions, which ended 
in the defeat of the insurgent chief, he was 
appointed in August 1802 first assistant to 
the resident at the court of the Gaikwar, 
and from that time until 1819, when he was 
compelled by ill-health to leave India, he 
was constantly employed in a political capa- 
city, holding during the last two years of 
that period the important post of resident at 
Baroda. For his services as resident Carnac 
received the repeated thanks of the govern- 
ment of Bombay, of the supreme government, 
and of the court of directors. One of the 
objects to which he devoted much time and 
attention during this period of his life was 
the suppression of the practice of infanticide, 
then and afterwards very prevalent in Guza- 
rat and in other native states. Like other 
Indian political officers, Carnac was fre- 
quently present at the military operations 
carried on in the earlier years of the century. 
Carnac retired from the Indian service as a 
major in 1822. In 1827 he was elected a 
director of the East India Company, and in 
1885 served as deputy-chairman, and as 
chairman in 1836 and also in 1837. In 1836 
he was created a baronet, and in 1838 was 
appointed governor of Bombay, which office 
he held rather less than two years, the state 
of his health compelling him to quit India 
finally on 27 April 1841. In 1837 he was 
elected member for Sandwich in the whig 
interest, but resigned his seat on his appoint- 
ment to the Bombay government in the fol- 
lowing year. 

As a director of the East India Company 
Carnac fully justified the reputation for abi- 
lity and zeal in the discharge of public 
duties which he had brought with him from 
India, His election to the chairmanship in 
two successive years was an honour rarely 
conferred, and proved the high estimation in 
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which he was held by his colleagues. While 
chairman of the court, Carnac was mainly 
instrumental in securing for Lord Wellesley 
the grant of 20,0007. which was made to 
that eminent statesman in 1837, in addition 
to the pension previously awarded to him. 
With Lord Wellesley, as well as with the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Melbourne, and 
Lord Glenelg, Carnac carried on an active 
correspondence. During his brief tenure of 
the government of Bombay he appears to 
have won the esteem of all classes in that 
presidency. In recognition of his efforts to 
promote the education of the natives and 
their advancement in the public service, a 
scholarship, called the Carnac scholarship, 
was founded in the Elphinstone College at 
Bombay; his bust by Chantry was placed in 
the Town Hall, and a valuable service of 
plate was presented to him. : 

Carnac died at Rockcliffe, near Lyming- 
ton, Hampshire, on 28 Jan. 1846, leaving a 
widow and several children. 

[Philippart’s East India Military Calendar, 
1824; Annual Register, 1846; Burke’s Peerage 
and Baronetage; Bombay Gazette, 26 April 1841; 
private papers. ] A.J. A. 


CARNAOC, JOHN (1716-1800), colonel, 
commenced his military service in the 39th 
foot (‘ Primus in Indis’), and, being in India 
when that regiment was ordered home in 
1758, was admitted into the East India 
Company’s service with the rank of captain. 
In 1760 Carnac, then a major, succeeded 
Colonel John Caillaud [q. v.] in command of 
the army at Patna, and in the following year 
won an important victory over the troops of 
the Emperor of Delhi and a French contingent 
commanded by M. Law, who with fifteen 
officers and fifty of his men was taken pri- 
soner. The courtesy with which the French 
general was treated by the English com- 
mander appears to have astonished the na- 
tives, who at that time had but little acquain- 
tance with European usages in war. The 
author of the ‘Sir Mutakharin,’ adverting to 
this incident, remarks: ‘ Nothing can be more 
modest and becoming than the behaviour of 
these strangers, whether in the heat of battle 
or in the pride of success.’ Carnac was ap- 
pointed a brigadier-general in May 1764, In 
1765 he drove the Mahrattas across the Jumna. 
Returning to England in 1767, he was elected 
M.P. for Leominster. Four years later he was 
again in India, and rendered effective aid to 
Lord Clive in quelling a mutiny of the Eng- 
lish officers in Bengal. In 1776 he was ap- 
pointed member of council at Bombay, and, 
still filling that office in 1778, he was ap- 
pointed one of the civil committee with the 
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army who early in the following year executed 
<he unfortunate convention of Wargim. For 
his participation in this affair he was dismissed 
from the company’s service. He appears to 
have remained in India until his death, which 
occurred at Mangalore in 1800 at the age of 
eighty-four. 

[Philippart’s East India Military Calendar, 
vol. ii.; Mill’s History of India, vol. iii.; Marsh- 
man’s History of India, vol. i.] A.J. A. 


CARNARVON, Earts or. [See Dor- 
MER, RoBeR?, first EARL, d. 1643; Hersert, 
Henry Joun Georcs, third Earn of the 
third creation, 1800-1849 ; Hersert, Henry 
HowarpMorynevx,fourthHarr,1831-1890.] 


CARNE, Sir EDWARD (d. 1561), diplo- 
matist, was son of Howell Carne of Cow- 
bridge in Glamorganshire, by his wife Cicely, 
daughter of William Kemys of Newport, 
and was lineally descended from Thomas Le 
Carne, second son of Ithyn, king of Gwent. 
He was educated at Oxford, where he be- 
came principal of Greek Hall, in St. Edward’s 
parish, and was created D.C.L. in 1524. He 
acted as one of the commissioners for the 
suppression of the monasteries, and purchased 
Ewenny Abbey, in his native county, at its 
dissolution. His residence was at Landough 
Castle. Henry VIII employed him in seve- 
ral difficult diplomatic missions. In March 
1580-1 he was at Rome in the capacity 
of ‘excusator’ of his majesty, who had been 
cited to appear personally or by proxy at 
the papal court in the matter of his di- 
vorce from Queen Catherine. Such a cita- 
tion, it was contended, was contrary to the 
customs of the church and the privileges of 
christian princes (Letters and Papers, Foreign 
and Dom., Henry VIII, v. 33). Carne re- 
mained in Rome for several years. In 1538 
he was one of the ambassadors sent to treat 
with the regent of the Low Countries; and 
again in 1541 he and Stephen Vaughan were 
sent as ambassadors to the queen regent of 
Flanders to procure the repeal of the im- 

erial edict restrictive of English commerce. 
Saeed ietiely he was resident ambassador in 
the Low Countries, and he received the 
honour of knighthood from the Emperor 
Charles V. He was returned for the county 
of Glamorgan to the parliament which met 
at Westminster on 12 Nov. 1554, in the first 
year of the reign of Philip and Mary, and, 
according to Browne Willis, he was again 
elected to the parliament which assembled 
at Westminster on 21 Oct. 1555, though the 
official list states that the return is defaced. 

In 1555, when Philip and Mary had re- 
stored the ancient worship in England, they 
sent an embassy to Rome to give the cus- | 


tomary obedience to the pope. The em- 
bassy was composed of the Bishop of Ely, 
Lord Montagu, and Carne. When Montagu 
and the bishop returned to England, Carne 
remained as resident ambassador to Pope 
Paul IV, and continued in this capacity for 
nearly four years. On Elizabeth’s accession 
to the throne he asked permission of the 
English government to leave Rome, as well 
on account of his old age as in order to see 
his wife and children again. On 9 Feb. 
1558-9 this permission was granted by the 
council. Carne thereupon asked the pope 
for leave to depart, but this leave was re- 
fused to him on account of the hostile atti- 
tude Elizabeth was assuming towards Rome 
(Carne’s original Letter from Rome, 1 April 
1559, in Cotton. MS. Nero B vi. f.9). It 
was then a common practice among sove- 
reigns to retain an ambassador in the cha- 
racter of hostage. Little surprise therefore 
was caused by the detention of Carne, who 
was commanded by the pope to relinquish 
his office of ambassador and to assume the 
government of the English hospital at Rome. 
Elizabeth, indeed, tried to effect his release, 
but her efforts proved unavailing, and Carne 
remained at Rome, an exile from his native 
country, up to his death, This conduct to- 
wards an old, a poor, and an innocent man 
has naturally been considered harsh, though 
some persons, as Wood observes, suspected 
that ‘the crafty old knight did voluntary 
chuse his banishment out of a burning zeal 
to the Roman catholic religion, and eagerly 
desired to continue’ at Rome, ‘rather than 
return to his own country, which was then 
ready to be overspread with heresy.’ That 
this surmise was correct is shown by state 
papers which have been since brought to 
light. Philip, king of Spain, on being re- 
quested by Queen Elizabeth in 1560 to ob- 
tain her ambassador’s release, ordered Fran- 
cisco de Vargas, his representative at Rome, 
to inquire judiciously into the matter. Carne’s 
account of his detention was that on Eliza- 
beth’s accession he, being a good catholic, 
had decided to live and die in the faith, 
He had asked Paul IV to detain him in 
order that the queen might not confiscate his 
property and persecute his wife and children. 
The pope granted his request, and, after the 
death of Paul, Pius IV followed the same 
course. Carne begged of Vargas that his story 
might be kept profoundly secret. The Eng- 
lish ambassadors in Spain accordingly re- 
ceived an evasive reply, and Carne remained 
unmolested at Rome till his death on 19 Jan. 
1560-1. He lies buried in the church of 
Santa Maria del Populo, where his epitaph 
may still be read, 
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[Archeologia Cambrensis (1849), iv. 316 ; Au- 
brey’s Wiltshire (Jackson), 296 ; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry (1838), iv. 480; Burnet’s Hist. of the 
Reformation; Calendars of State Papers; Cam- 
den’s Annales of Elizabeth (1625-9), i. 18, 79; 
Chronicle, 6 April 1867, 38; Chytreus, Va- 
riorum Itinerum Delicize, 9; Coote’s Civilians, 
20; Dodd’s Church Hist. i. 530, also Tierney’s 
edit. ii. 168 ~.; Foley’s Records, vi. pp. xxviii, 
xxix; Fuller’s Worthies (Nichols), ii. 596; Gent. 
Mag. xciii, (i) 412, new series, xxxii. 616; 
Haynes's State Papers, 193,245; Lingard’s Hist. 
of England, vii. 253 n.; Addit. MSS. 25114, ff 
333-6, 344, 346, 28583, f. 183; Cole’s MS. 
xxix. 130; Cotton MSS. Calig. E iv. 6, E v. 69, 
Galba B x. 89, 127, Nero B vi. 9; Lansd. MS. 
f. 116, art. 2 ; Murdin’s State Papers, 752 ; Nicho- 
las’s Glamorganshire, 166; List of Members of 
Parliament (official return), i. 392; Thomas's 
Hist. Notes, 75, 350, 369; Williams’s Eminent 
Welshmen; Willis’s Not. Parl. iii. (2) 46, 53; 
Wood’s Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 66, 67.] T. C. 


CARNE, ELIZABETH CATHERINE 
THOMAS (1817-1873), author, fifth daugh- 
ter of Joseph Carne, F.R.S. [q. v.], was born 
at Riviére House, in the parish of Phillack, 
Cornwall, on 16 Dec. 1817, and baptised in 
Phillack church on 15 May 1820. On her 
father’s death in 1858, having come into an 
ample fortune, she spent considerable sums 
in charitable purposes, gave the site for the 
Elizabeth or St. Paul’s schools which were 
opened at Penzance on 2 Feb. 1876, founded 
schools at Wesley Rock, Carfury, and Bo- 
sullow, three thinly populated districts in 
the neighbourhood of Penzance, and built a 
museum in which to exhibit to the public a 
fine collection of minerals which she had in- 
herited from her parent. She was the head of 
the Penzance bank from 1858 to her decease. 
She inherited her father’s love of geology, and 
wrote four papers in the ‘ Transactions of the 


Royal Geological Society of Cornwall:’ ‘Cliff | 


Boulders and the Former Condition of the 
Land and Sea in the Land’s End district,’ 
‘ The Age of the Maritime Alps surrounding 
Mentone,’ ‘ On the Transition and Metamor- 
phase of Rocks,’ and ‘On the Nature of the 

orces that have acted on the Formation 


of the Land’s End Granite.’ Many articles 


were contributed by her to the ‘London | 


Quarterly Review,’ and she was the author 
of several books, She died at Penzance on 
7 Sept. 1873, and was buried at Phillack on 
12 Sept. Her funeral sermon was preached 
in St. Mary’s Church, Penzance, by the Rey. 
Prebendary Hedgeland on 14 Sept. She 
was the author of: 1. ‘Three Months’ Rest 
at Pau in the Winter and Spring of 1859,’ 
brought out with the pseudonym of John 
Altrayd Wittitterly in 1860. 2. ‘ Country 
Towns and the place they fill in Modern 
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Civilisation, 1868. 3. ‘England’s Three 
Wants,’ an anonymous book, 1871. 4. ‘The 
Realm of Truth,’ 1873. 


{Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. 60, 1113; 
Daily News, London, 10 Sept. 1873, p. 7; Geol. 
Mag. x. 480, 524 (1873).]} G. C. B. 


CARNE, JOHN (1789-1844), traveller 
and author, was born on 18 June 1789, pro- 
bably at Truro. His father, William Carne, 
was a merchant and banker at Penzance, 
where he died on 4 July 1838; he mar- 
ried in 1780 Miss Anna Cock, who died on 
8 Noy. 1822. His eldest brother was Joseph 
Carne [q. v.] Carne was a member of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, at different times both 
before and after his journey to the Kast, 
but he never resided long enough for a de- 
gree. He was admitted in 1826 to deacon’s 
orders by Dr. Michael Henry Thornhill Lus- 
combe, the chaplain of the British embassy 
at Paris, and a bishop of the episcopal church 
of Scotland; but, except during a few months’ 
residence at Vevey in Switzerland, he never 
officiated asa clergyman. His father, a strict 
man of business, desired that his son should 
follow in his footsteps, but after a short trial 
of business, during which his literary abilities 
showed themselves, his father allowed him to 
follow his own inclinations. His first lite- 
rary production was brought out anony- 
mously in 1820, and was called ‘Poems 
containing the Indian and Lazarus.’ Carne 
resolved to visit the holy places, and accord- 
ingly left England on 26 March 1821. He 
visited Constantinople, Greece, the Levant, 
Egypt, and Palestine. In the latter coun- 
try, while returning from the convent of St. 
Catharine, he was taken prisoner by Be- 
douins, but, after being detained for some 
days, was released in safety. On coming 
back to England he commenced writing for 
the ‘New Monthly Magazine’ an account of 
his travels, under the title of ‘ Letters from 
the East,’ receiving from Henry Colburn 
twenty guineas for each article. These ‘ Let- 
ters’ were then reproduced in a volume, 
dedicated to Sir Walter Scott, which went 
to a third edition. This book is noticeable 
for the fact that there is not a single date to 
be found in 11 except that on the title-page. 
The publication of this work and his talents 
for society brought him into familiar inter- 
course with Scott, Southey, Campbell, Lock- 
hart, Jerdan, and other distinguished men 
of letters. He next published ‘Tales of the 
West,’ 1828, 2 vols., treating of his native 
county. Among those who knew him his 
fame as a story-teller far exceeded his re- 
nown as a writer, and social company often 
gathered round him to be spellbound by 
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some exciting or pathetic narration, During 
the latter part of his life he resided chiefly 
in Penzance. Oppressed by the infirmities 
of a premature old age, he had ceased for 
some years before his death to engage in 
any literary pursuits. While preparing to 
set out for the shores of the Mediterranean 
he was attacked with a sudden illness and 
died at Penzance on 19 April 1844, when his 
remains were buried in Gulval churchyard. 
At the age of twenty-five, namely in 1824, 
he married Ellen, daughter of Mr. Lane, a 
drawing-master of Worcester. Her brother, 
Theodore Lane, an artist of much promise 
and an exhibitioner at the Royal Academy, 
met with an untimely fate by falling through 
a skylight at the horse bazaar in Gray’s Inn 
Lane on 21 May 1828, when his daughter 
Emma was adopted by her uncle. Mrs. Carne 
married, secondly, Mr. Henry Harrington 
Clay, and died at Penzance on 2 Feb. 1868, 
aged 67, 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Carne was the author of: 1. ‘Stratton Hill, 
a Tale of the Civil War,’ 1829, 3 vols. 
2. ‘ Recollections of Travels in the East,’ 
1830. 3. ‘The Exiles of Palestine, a Tale,’ 
1831, 3 vols. 4. ‘Lives of Eminent Mis- 
sionaries,’ 1833, 3 vols. 5. ‘Letters from 
Switzerland and Italy, 1834. 6. ‘ Lives of 
Eminent Missionaries, 1844. 7. ‘ Lives of 
Eminent Missionaries, 1852, 3 vols. He 
was also a writer in the ‘New Monthly 
Magazine,’ the ‘ Forget-me-not,’ the ‘ Gem,’ 
the ‘ Keepsake,’ and other works. 

[Gent. Mag. June 1844, p. 656; Boase and 
Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. i. 60, iii. eds “ 


CARNE, JOSEPH (1782-1858), geolo- 
gist, bornat Truro, Cornwall, on 17 April 1782, 
was theeldest son of William Carne, a banker, 
and was educated at the Wesleyan school, 
Keynsham, near Bristol. His younger brother 
was John Carne [q. v.] He married on 
23 March 1808 Mary Thomas, the daughter of 
William Thomas of Kidwelly, M.D., physician 
at Haverfordwest. After his marriage he lived 
for a short time at Penzance, and in 1810 or 
1811 he removed to Riviére House, on being 
appointed manager of the Cornish Copper 
Company’ssmelting works at Hayle. His good 
business habits and quickness at figures well 
fitted him for this situation, From a very 
early period Carne showed a great love for 
mineralogy and geology. Hewas inthe habit 
of walking round to the copper mines, and col- 
lecting specimens of the rarer ores, which the 
miners were glad tosell at low prices. He thus 
formed the nucleus of his unique mineralogical 
collection, Carne was a remarkably close ob- | 
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server. He paid special attention to the gra- 
nitic veins of St. Michael’s Mount, and the 
vein-like lines of porphyritic rocks provin- 
cially termed ‘elvans,” In 1816 and 1818 
Carne communicated to the Royal Geological 
Society of Cornwall his investigation ‘On 
Elvan Courses,’ in which he satisfactorily 
establishes their general characters and fixes 
the probable dates of their intrusion into 
the granite masses and the clay-slates. ‘The 
Granite of the Western part of Cornwall’ 
and the ‘Geology of the Scilly Isles’ were 
additional communications made to the local 
geological society. After studying the for- 
mation of mineral veins he in 1818 com- 
municated to the Geological Society of Corn- 
wall a paper ‘On the relative Age of the 
Veins of Cornwall.’ The celebrated Wer- 
ner was drawn by it into Cornwall, and he 
visited the mines of the county in company 
with Carne. This inquiry led, some years 
after, to the formation of a fund by subscrip- 
tion, which enabled Mr. William Jory Hen- 
wood to devote all his leisure, for many years, 
to personal observations in every mining field 
in Cornwall. These inquiries led to Carne’s 
being elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
on 28 May 1818. In 1821 he published his 
paper ‘ On the Mineral Productions and the 
Geology of the Parish of St. Just.’ This 
work led to the remarkable collection of 
the Cornish minerals which still exists in the 
possession of Mr. Charles Campbell Ross, for- 
merly M.P. for St. Ives. Carne’s paper ‘On 
the Pseudo-morphous Minerals of Cornwall’ 
is calculated to throw light on the mysterious 
changes which occur in minerals. In con- 
nection with this subject Carne also ex- 
amined most of the varieties of tin ore which 
have been found in veins, and such as are 
peculiar to the diluvial deposits, which have 
been worked from the earliest historic times, 
in what are called ‘stream works.’ In 1846 
a paper was read by Carne ‘On the Remains 
of a Submarine Forest in the North-eastern 
part of the Mount’s Bay,’ and in 1851 ‘ No- 
tice of a Raised Beach lately discovered in 
Zennor’ will be found in the pages of the 
‘Transactions of the Cornwall Geological 
Society,’ vol. vii. 

Carne also wrote on the history of copper 
mining, and on the improvements made in 
its metallurgy—on the discovery of ancient 
coins—on the formation of the blown sands 
of the north coasts of the county, and con- 
tributed to the Statistical Society of London 
a most useful paper, ‘Statistics of the Tin 
Mines in Cornwall and of the Consumption 
of Tin in Great Britain.’ 

Carne wasan honorary member of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society. In 1837 he was 
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pricked for sheriff of the county. He was for 
many years the treasurer of the Cornwall 
Geological Society. From his accurate know- 
ledge of the laws of mines and minerals, and 
his intimate acquaintance with local usages, 
he was referred to in most cases of difficulty. 

All the Wesleyan chapels of West Corn- 
wall sought Carne’s assistance and advice. 
He took charge of Sunday schools, and always 
kept a large stock of books for the teachers. 
In 1820 Carne left Hayle, and went to Pen- 
zance to become a partner in his father’s bank 
(Batten, Carne, & Carne). He always took 
considerable interest in the affairs of that town 
and of the county, He died at Penzance on 
12 Oct. 1858. 


(Gent. Mag. 1858, v. 638; Boase and Court- 
ney’s Bibliotheca Cornubiensis ; Transactions of 
the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, 1818- 
1861; Dela Beche’s Report on the Geology of 
Cornwall and Devon, 1839; Henwood’s Metal- 
liferous Deposits of Cornwall and Devon, 1843; 
Royal Society’s Catalogue ; Gilbert’s History of 
Cornwall; personal knowledge.] R. H-7. 


CARNE, ROBERT HARKNESS (1784- 
1844), theological writer, son of John Carne, 
of St. Austell, Cornwall, mercer, was bap- 
tised at St. Austell parish church on 10 Oct. 
1784, matriculated from Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, on 15 Jan. 1803, and graduated B.A. 
on 19 Noy. 1806. He afterwards served as 
curate of Crediton, Drewsteignton, and Tor- 
bryan in succession, and, the bishop then re- 
fusing to renew his license, he removed to 
Berkshire, where during twelve months he 
acted as a curate without holding any li- 
cense. In 1820 the corporation of Marazion 
on Mount’s Bay elected him to the lecture- 
ship of the chapel in that town, and the 
mayor wrote to Dr. Pelham, bishop of Exeter, 
announcing the election. The bishop in 
reply said: ‘Mr. Carne knows that to his 
moral conduct I have nothing to object, in- 
deed I have every reason to believe it exem- 

lary, but to my conception the doctrines 

€ maintains are not those of the church of 
England, nor are they, as I conceive, accord- 
ing to its discipline. I therefore cannot 
conscientiously license him, and without a 
license no clergyman is authorised to preach.’ 
Carne then withdrew from the established 
church, giving as his chief reasons for his ac- 
tion the violence done to conscience and the 
invasion of the rights of private judgment. 
He held high Calvinistic doctrines ‘upon con- 
viction,’ and had objections to some portions 
of the Athanasian Creed. After this Carne 
for some time acted as minister of the High 
Street Chapel, Exeter, and then withdrew to 
Jersey, where he spent the remainder of his 
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days, and, dying of apoplexy on 12 July 1844, 
wien buted aiitd Lieloraton, 16.alyy in the 
sixtieth year of his age. He was the author 
of the following works: 1. ‘Substance of Dis- 
courses delivered in the Churches of Credi- 
ton and Drewsteignton,’ 1810. 2. ‘A Series 
of Letters in Refutation of the Socinian 
Heresy, 1815. 3. ‘All the Elect People of 
God contemplated as Members of One Body,’ 
1817. 4. ‘The Proper Deity and Distinct 
Personality, Agency, and Worship of the 
Holy Spirit, 1818. 6. ‘Reason for with- 
drawing from the National Establishment, 
with a Brief Statement of Doctrinal Senti- 
ments, 1820. 6. ‘Sabellianism Revived.’ 
7. ‘The Scripture Doctrine of Sanctifica- 
tion.’ 8. ‘The Two Covenants, or Law and 
Gospel, 1828. 9. ‘Examination of Psdo- 
baptism for the Satisfaction of Pzedo-bap- 
tists” 1880. 10. ‘The Gospel Herald, a 
series of Discourses on the Glad Tidings of 
the Kingdom of God.’ He was also a writer 
in the ‘Morning Watch’ in opposition to 
Edward Irving’s opinions on ‘ The True Hu- 
manity of Christ.’ 


[Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. i. 61, 62, 
iii, 1114 ; collected information. ] G. C. B. 


CARNEGIE, Sir DAVID, of Kinnaird, 
Lorp CARNEGIE and EArt oF SOUTHESK 
(1575-1658), son of Sir David Carnegie of 
Panbride and Colluthie, one of the commis- 
sioners of the treasury, by his second wife, 
a daughter of Sir David Wemyss of We- 
myss, was born in 1575. He succeeded his 
father. in the family estates of Kinnaird 
in 1598. In 1601 he obtained license from 
the king to travel on the continent for a 
space of two years. When James VI of 
Scotland succeeded to the English crown, 
Carnegie was appointed to escort the queen 
into England, and received for his services 
the honour of knighthood, In 1604 he was 
nominated a commissioner to arrange a 
union between England and Scotland. In 
the general assembly of the kirk he was 
an active supporter of the ecclesiastical 
policy of the king, and on 25 May 1606 re- 
ceived a letter from him thanking him for 
his services. In 1609 he was nominated a 
commissioner for reforming the university of 
St. Andrews. In the parliament of 1612 he 
was one of the commissioners for the shire 
of Fife, and was appointed a commissioner 
for considering the penal laws and in reference 
to taxation. On 14 April 1616 the king 
recognised his special services to Scotland 
by creating him Lord Carnegie of Kinnaird, 
and in July following he was appointed a 
lord of session, which office he retained till 
the death of James I in 1625, He was one 
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of the royal commissioners to the Perth 
assembly in August 1618, when the ob- 
noxious five articles were passed. In the 
parliament which met soon after, he was ap- 
ee commissioner for the plantation of 
irks, as well as for the abolition of here- 
ditary jurisdictions, and in August 1630 he 
was nominated one of the commissioners of 
laws, to which he was reappointed in June 
1633. At the coronation of Charles I in the 
abbey of Holyrood on 22 June 1683 he was 
created Earl of Southesk. He was an active 
supporter of the ecclesiastical policy both of 
James I and Charles I. In 1687 he endea- 
voured without success to bring about a 
conference between the bishops and Alexan- 
der Henderson and other ministers in re- 
ference to the Service Book (Gorvon, Scots 
Affairs, i. 17). When his son-in-law the 
Earl of Montrose, in February 1639, came to 
Forfar to hold a committee for the subscrip- 
tion of the covenant abjuring episcopacy, the 
Earl of Southesk refused to subscribe, as well 
as to raise a quota of men to aid the cove- 
nanters (Spatpine, Memorials of the Troubles, 
i, 185). In March 1640 he and other pro- 
minent anti-covenanters were apprehended 
in Edinburgh and lodged in private houses 
under a nightly guard (7b. 200). He sub- 
scribed the bond of Montrose against Argyll 
in 1640, but after the reconciliation of parties 
which succeeded the king’s visit to Scotland 
in 1641 he was nominated a privy councillor. 
On the triumph of the covyenanters he sub- 
mitted to their authority. By Cromwell's 
Act of Grace he was fined 3,000. He died 
on 22 Feb. 1658, at the age of eighty-three. 
[Douglas’s Peerage (Wood), ii, 514; Fraser’s 
History of the Carnegies, Earls of Southesk 
(1867), i. 70-184; Robert Baillie’s Letters and 
Journals; Gordon’s Scots Affairs; Spalding’s 
Memorials of the Troubles; Acts of the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland.] Do dBi dsl 


CARNEGIE, Sir ROBERT (d. 1566), of 
Kinnaird, judge and diplomatist, son of John 
Carnegie of Kinnaird, who fell at Flodden 
(9 Sept. 1513), by Jane Vaus, was in 1547 
nominated an ordinary lord of session by the 
regent (the Earl of Arran), to whose party 
he had attached himself. The appointment 
seems to have been made in anticipation of 
the removal of Henry Balnaves [q. v.], then 
under suspicion of complicity in the murder 
of Cardinal Beaton. In the autumn of 1548 
Carnegie was despatched to England to ne- 
gotiate with the protector for the ransom of 
the Earl of Huntly, the chancellor of Scot- 
land, who had been taken prisoner at the 
battle of Pinkie Cleugh in the preceding 
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proceeded to Blois, where, with the bishop 
of Ross and Gavin Hamilton (abbot of Kil- 
wynning), he conducted the negotiations 
which resulted, in 1551, in the creation of 
the regent duke of Chatelherault, with the 
understanding that he should resign the re~ 
gency into the hands of the queen-mother. 
In the summer of 1551 he returned to Scot- 
land, travelling through England under let- 
ters of safe-conduct granted by the protector, 
and was employed in negotiations relative to 
the settlement of the borders. On the ac- 
cession to the regency of Mary of Guise 
(1558), he became clerk to the treasurer 
(thesaurar-clerk) at a salary of 26/. per 
annum. He was appointed (9 June of the 
same year) commissioner to enforce the ob- 
servance of the statutes relating to forestall- 
ing and regrating at the approaching fair at 
Brechin, and on 18 Sept. was deputed, with 
Sir Robert Bellenden, to represent Scotland 
in another negotiation for a settlement: of 
the border, as the result of which a treaty, 
the terms of which will be found in the 
‘Calendar of State Papers’ (Dom. Addenda, 
1547-65, p. 480), was concluded on 4 Dec. 
In 1557 another negotiation with the same 
object was opened, Carnegie being again em- 
ployed. The commissioners met at Carlisle 
in the summer, but the negotiation was 
abruptly terminated by the’ queen regent. 
Carnegie was employed in 1553 in another 
attempt to settle the perennial border ques- 
tion. The precise date when he received the 
honour of knighthood is uncertain, but it was 
probably about 1552-3. The last meeting ot 
the privy council which he attended was held 
on 1 Dec. 1565. He died on 5 July in the fol- 
lowing year. Heis described by Knox as one 
of those ‘quha for faynting of the bretheris 
hairtis, and drawing many to the Queneis 
factioun against thair natyve countrey have 
declairit thameselfis ennemies to God and 
traytouris to thair commune wealth’ (Hist. 
Reform. i. 400, Bannatyne Club). By his de- 
votion to the queen regent he profited largely, 
receiving from her several grants of lands in 
Forfarshire. His wife was Margaret Guthrie, 
of the Guthries of Lunan. He is supposed 
to be the author of a work on Scotch law, 
cited in Balfour's ‘ Practicks’ (ed. 1754), p. 60, 
by the title of ‘ Lib. Carneg.’ 


[Lesley’s Hist. Scotl. pp. 197, 220, 258; Reg. 
Coune. Scotl. i. 83, 141, 146, 150; Keith's 
Hist. Scotl. App. 115; Cal. State Papers (Scotl. 
1509-1603), pp. 100, 105, 192 (Dom. Addenda, 
1547-65), p. 430; Knox’s Works (Bann, Club), 
i, 400, ili, 410-11; Strype’s Mem. iil. pt. u, 
419, ad fin.; Reg. Mag. Sig. (1513-46), gg. 1465 
2730; Brunton and Haig’s Senators of the Col- 
lege of Justice. | J.M.R, 
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CARNEGIE, WILLIAM, Eart or 
Norruesk (1758-1831), admiral, was the 
third son of George, sixth Earl of Northesk, 
admiral of the white, who died in 1792. 
He entered the navy in 1771 on board the 
Albion, with Captain Barrington, served 
afterwards with Captains Macbride in the 
Southampton and Stair Douglas in the 
Squirrel, and on 7 Dec. 1777 was made lieu- 
tenant into the Apollo. He was afterwards 
with Sir John Lockhart Ross in the Royal 
George, and in the Sandwich with Sir George 
Rodney, by whom he was made commander 
after the battle of 17 April 1780, though the 
commission was not confirmed till 10 Sept. 
He continued in the West Indies, command- 
ing in succession the Blast fireship and the 
St. Eustatius, hired ship, till on 7 April 
1782 he was advanced to post rank. He 
afterwards had command of the Enterprise 
frigate, which he brought home and paid off 
at the peace. By the death of his elder 
brothers, in 1788 he became Lord Rosehill. 
In 1790 he commanded the Heroine for a few 
months, in the Spanish armament, and in 
1792 succeeded to the earldom on the death 
of his father. In 1793 he commanded the 
Beaulieu frigate, and afterwards the Andro- 
meda, but only for a short time. In 1796 
he was appointed to the Monmouth of 64 
guns, in the North Sea fleet, one of the ships 
engaged in the following year in the mu- 
tiny at the Nore. Northesk was for some 
time detained on board, a prisoner in his 
cabin; he was afterwards brought before the 
committee of delegates on board the Sand- 
wich, and employed by them to lay their de- 
mands before the king, receiving from their 
president a commission in the following 
terms; ‘You are hereby authorised and or- 
dered to wait upon the king, wherever he 
may be, with the resolutions of the committee 
of delegates, and are directed to return back 
with an answer within fifty-four hours from 
the date hereof. 6 June, 3 P.M.’ 

Northesk accordingly carried the propo- 
sitions of the mutineers to the admiralty, 
and was taken by Lord Spencer to the king, 
The demands were rejected, and a message 
to that effect was sent down to the revolted 
seamen; but Northesk did not return, and 
shortly after the mutiny had been quelled 
he resigned the command of the Monmouth. 
In 1800 he was appointed to the Prince of 
98 guns, inthe Channel fleet, and commanded 
her till the peace. On the renewal of the 
war he was appointed to the Britannia of 
100 guns, in the fleet off Brest under Admi- 
ral Cornwallis, and continued in her, on the 
same station, after his promotion to flag rank, 
23 April 1804. In August 1805 he was de- 
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tached under Sir Robert Calder to reinforce 
the fleet off Cadiz, and on 21 Oct. commanded 
in the third post in the battle of Trafalgar. 
The Britannia was the fourth ship in the 
weather-line led by Nelson, and was thus 
early inthe action, continuing closely engaged 
ty- 
two killed and wounded. Northesk’s ser- 
vices on this occasion were acknowledged 
by his being nominated a knight of the Bath, 
the investiture taking place on 5 June 1806. 
He became vice-admiral 28 April 1808, and 
admiral 4 June 1814, but had no further 
service during the war. In 1821 he was con- 
stituted rear-admiral of Great Britain ; from 
1827-1830 was commander-in-chief at Ply- 
mouth; and died, after a short illness, on 
28 May 1831. On 8 June he was buried in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, where a plain 
slab marks his grave near Nelson’s and Col- 
lingwood’s. He sat in four parliaments as a 
representative peer of Scotland (1796, 1802, 
1806, 1830). He married, 9 Dec. 1788, Mary, 
daughter of William Henry Ricketts, and 
niece of Lord St. Vincent, and had by her a 
very numerous family. The eldest son, then 
Lord Rosehill, was lost in the Blenheim with 
Sir Thomas Troubridge in February 1807. 


[Naval Chronicle, xv, 441, with a portrait; 
Ralfe’s Nav. Biog. ii, 400; Marshall’s Roy. Nav. 
Biog. i. 198; Gent. Mag. (1831) vol. ci. pt. ii. 
p- 79.] AAI, 

CARNWATH, Earts or. [See Dat- 
YELL, RoBert, second Hart, d. 1654; Dat- 
YELL, Str Ropert, sixth Eart, d. 1787.) 


CAROLINE (1683-17387), queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, was born 1 March 1688, 
and baptised by the names of Wilhelmina 
Caroline. Her father, John Frederick, mar- 
grave of Brandenburg-Ansbach, died when 
she was four years of age, and his margravate 
was for seven years afterwards under the rule 
of minors. Thus, on the marriage in 1692 
of his widow, Eleonora Erdmuthe Louisa, 
daughter of John George, duke of Saxe-Hise- 
nach, to the elector John GeorgeIV of Saxony, 
Caroline accompanied her mother to Dresden. 
The extraordinary condition of manners and 
morals at the Saxon court had very nearly 
culminated in open bigamy on the part of 
Caroline’s stepfather (see BOrrrcER-F LATHE, 
Geschichte von Sachsen, 1870, ii. 265-70). 
After the death ef the elector, in 1694, 
Caroline seems to naye remained with her 
mother at Dresden or at Pretzsch, on the 
Elbe above Wittenberg, the estate settled 
on the electress in jointure, where she was 
visited by her daughter’s guardian, the 
Elector Frederick III of Brandenburg (after- 
wards King Frederick I of Prussia), and his 
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charming wife, Sophia Charlotte, daughter 
of the Electress Sophia of Hanover (VaRN- 
HAGEN, ‘Sophia Charlotte,’ in Biographische 
Denkméailer, 3rd edit. 1872, iv. 278). In 1696 
Caroline was left an orphan by the death of 
her mother, and after this event she seems to 
have spent some years under the care of her 
guardian and his consort at Berlin, though 
doubtless paying occasional visits to Ansbach 
and other courts. It must have been near 
the time of her mother’s death that, if there 
be any truth in the story retailed by Horace 
Walpole (Memoirs of the Last Ten Years of 
George II, 4to, 1822, 158-9), Caroline fell in 
love with Frederick II, duke of Saxe-Gotha, 
who married in 1696, and whose daughter 
was afterwards married to Caroline’s eldest 
son. 

Caroline’s sojourn with her guardian’s wife, 
the Electress Sophia Charlotte (queen of Prus- 
sia from 1701), largely helped to mould her 
mind and character. Sophia Charlotte was a 
woman of unusual intellectual gifts, which 
had been fostered by the training given to her 
by her mother, and more especially by the in- 
fluence of her mother’s faithful friend, Leib- 
niz, who during these years was a constant 
visitor at Berlin and at Liitzenburg, the new 
chateau since famous under the name of Char- 
lottenburg (VARNHAGEN and Kuopp, Corre- 
spondance, vol. iii. passim. See 2b. i1. 104-5 
Leibniz’s tribute to Caroline’s vocal powers). 
Sophia Charlotte entertained a warm aflec- 
tion for the young Ansbach princess, without 
whom Berlin seemed to her ‘a desert’ (see 
Leibniz’s letter to the queen, 17 Nov. 1703, 
in Kemse, 322); and this affection was 
shared by the old Electress Sophia, who made 
Caroline’s acquaintance at Berlin (Corre- 
spondance, iii. 100). Already, in October 
1704, the old lady is found manifesting a 
wish that by marrying her grandson, the 
Electoral Prince of Hanover, Caroline might 
have been saved the trouble inflicted upon 
her in connection with a proposal of more 
brilliant promise. The scheme of marrying 
the Ansbach princess to the Archduke Charles, 
afterwards titular king of Spain and em- 
peror under the designation of Charles VI, 
appears to have been entertained as early as 
1698 (see Leibniz’s letter to the Duchess 
Benedicta in KumsBin, 322); but negotia- 
tions were not actually opened on the subject 
till about 1704, when the Elector Palatine, 
John William, solicited Caroline’s hand for 
the archduke. As her conversion to the 
church of Rome was an indispensable pre- 
liminary for such a marriage, the jesuit 
father, Orbanus, a personage highly praised 
by Leibniz, was permitted to instruct her 
in the faith, and the Electress Sophia very 
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graphically describes the intelligent girl’s 
disputations with her tutor, and her tears 
when the arguing had unsettled her mind 
(Correspondance, iii. 108). The old electress 
and Leibniz weresupposed to haveencouraged 
Caroline in her resistance (¢d. iii. Introd. 89), 
and Leibniz certainly drafted for her the 
letter to the elector palatine, in which she 
declined further negotiations (7d. iii. 108-9). 
But ‘ Providence,’ as Addison afterwards put 
it (see extract from the ‘Freeholder, No. 21, 
in Coxr’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, ii. 
270), ‘kept a reward in store for such an 
exalted virtue,’ and her ‘pious firmness,’ as 
it was styled by Burnet (Own Times, 1833 
edit. v. 322), was not to go unrequited, 
‘even in this life” After a decent interval 
the Hanoverian family and their relations 
resumed the project of a match between 
Caroline and the electoral prince, and by the 
close of the year she considered the Spanish 
project at an end (Correspondance, iii. 118; 
KEMBLE, 383), though it seems to have been 
transitorily resumed about March 1705 (Cor- 
respondance, iii. 119), Late in 1704 she had 
returned to Ansbach, and it was here that 
she learnt with the deepest sorrow of the 
death of her kind friend and protectress, 
Queen Sophia Charlotte of Prussia (see her 
letter to Leibniz, in KnmBxz, 435). Her stay 
at her native place was soon to come to an 
end; but she seems always to have retained 
& warm interest in the family from which 
she sprang (see the statement, probably true 
in substance, though certainly inaccurate, as 
to her kindness in her later years towards 
the infant margrave of Ansbach, in the Me- 
motrs of the Margravine of Ansbach, 1826, i. 
177-8). 

On 2 Sept. 1705 Caroline was married to 
George Augustus, electoral prince of Han- 
over, who had visited Ansbach incognito a 
few weeks before, and had been captivated 
by the charms of her person and conversa- 
tion (Cox, ii. 270, from the ‘ Marlborough 
Papers’). The ensuing nine years, which she 
spent as electoral princess at Hanover and 
its neighbourhood, were probably among the 
happiest in her life. Soon after her marriage 
she had an attack of the small-pox, from 
which she was in 1707 thought to have just 
escaped (KumBLE, 448); but it neither alto- 
gether destroyed her personal charms (see 
‘WALPOLE’s Reminiscences, 304), nor put an 
end to their power overherhusband. Their 
eldest son, Frederick, afterwards prince of 
Wales, was born on 6 Jan. 1707, and their 
eldest daughter, Anne, afterwards princess 
of Orange, in 1709. Two other daughters 
were born, in 1711 and in 1713; and after- 
wards in England, between 1721 and 1724, 
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three more children, who survived to matu- 
rity, the eldest of these, afterwards known 
asthe Duke of Cumberland, being the favourite 
of his parents. The Duke of Gloucester, 
whose birth in 1717 ‘transported’ his father 
with joy (Suffolk Letters, i. 17), and gave 
rise to the family quarrel noticed below, died 
in infancy ; another boy, born in the previous 
year, did not survive his birth. 

Between the electoral princess and her 
grandmother, the old Electress Sophia, to 
whom she must largely have supplied the 
place of Sophia Charlotte, a warm esteem 
and affection continued to prevail, and her 
intimacy with Leibniz continued, though he 
was at this time much away from Hanover. 
Even in times of political anxiety she took 
comfort in the preface to his ‘ Deodyces’ (sic, 
Kemet, 504; for other examples of her 
spelling, phenomenal even in that age, see 
her letters in the same collection, passim). 
But she was not absorbed in moral philo- 
sophy or in other literature. The electoral 
prince was far more eager for the British suc- 
cession than his father, or probably even than 
his grandmother; and Caroline had already 
learned how to flatter her husband’s foibles. 
She was, moreover, herseif of an ambitious 
nature, and may be supposed to have been 
conscious of her capacity for the royal sta- 
tion to which, in common with the prince, 
she aspired. Towards this end her conduct 
seems to have been consistently shaped. Her 
progress in the English tongue was slow; 
for though as early as 1706 she had expressed 
a wish to study it (Correspondance, iii. 220-1), 
and in 1713 actually engaged an English- 
woman born in Hanover to read English to 
her (20, iii. 411), she never seems to have 
learned to speak it with any degree of cor- 
rectness. But to the political situation and 
its needs she was wide awake. In September 
1712 she is found assuring Queen Anne of 
her gratitude (Ex11s’s Original Letters, 2nd 
ser. iv. 267-8); but in December 1718 she 
writes to Leibniz very gloomily concerning 
the prospects of the succession. She may 
be concluded to have agreed with the step 
taken on her husband’s behalf in England in 
May 1714, when his writ of summons to the 
House of Lords was demanded and granted. 
At all events, she shared in the excitement 
created at Hanover by the queen’s irate 
lettersto the Electress Sophia and the electoral 
prince, and declared that she had never ex- 
perienced so intolerable an annoyance (see her 
letter in KemBrz, 503-4, and in Correspon- 
dance, ili. 452-8). On 8 June, in consequence, 
as was widely believed, of her agitation from 
the same cause, the Electress Sophia died at 
Herrenhausen, in Caroline’s arms (see the 
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narrative in Correspondance, iii. 457-62). 
The request of Leibniz, that she would accept 
him as a poor legacy from his old mistress 
(ib. 462-5), was not overlooked ; she is found 
corresponding with him from England in 
1715, when she attempted to obtain for 
him from George I the payment of arrears 
of salary due to him (KEMBLE, 528 seq.) 
But her most confidential correspondent after 
the death of the old electress seems to have 
been the favourite niece of the latter, the 
vivacious and warm-hearted Elisabeth Char- 
lotte, duchess of Orleans, who declared 
Caroline to be possessed of a heart, ‘a rare 
thing as times go’ (VEHSE, 251). 

After the death of the Electress Sophia, 
Caroline’s active interest in the British suc- 
cession did not abate (Memoirs of Ker of 
Kersland, 3rd ed. 1727, i. 88 seq.); and 
her hopes had not long to wait for fulfil- 
ment. Before the close of 1714 the Princess 
of Wales had followed her husband and 
George I to England; already in November 
Addison rapturously commends his ‘Cato’ 
to her notice (see the lines in ADDIsSoN’s 
Miscellaneous Works, 1736, ii. 124-6; and 
about the same time her first household 
appointments are sharply censured by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu (Letters and Works, 
2nd ed. 1837, i. 225). And likewise at a 
very early date in her English life her name 
was mixed up in a factious dispute concern- 
ing the religious beliefs of the new royal 
family, in the course of which she was 
branded as a Calvinist and a presbyterian, 
and declared to have refused to receive the 
sacrament according to the rites of the 
church of England. These reports, though 
contradicted, may have contributed to the 
animosity with which she afterwards came 
to be regarded by the high church party (see 
R. Pauni, Aufsdtze zur englischen Geschichte, 
neue (third) Folge (1833), 383-91). The first 
occasion, however, on which, after the acces- 
sion of the house of Hanover in England, the 
Princess of Wales was called upon to take a 
side, was that of the open rupture between 
her husband and the king, his father, towards 
the close of 1717. George I did not love his 
daughter-in-law, whom to confidential ears he 
termed ‘cette diablesse madame la princesse’ 
(Reminiscences, 283), and she had shown her- 
self as irreconcilable as had her husband, and 
carried her display of animosity against the 
king’s party even into the neutral ground of a 
masquerade (Lapy M. W. Montact, i. 881). 
When the prince was banished from St. 
James’s Palace, the princess, though in con- 
sideration of her condition leave was granted 
her to remain, preferred to accompany her 
husband ; and the night from 2-3 Dec. was 
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spent by both in the house of Lord Grantham, 
the princess’s great chamberlain (see the ac- 
count, based upon a contemporary official nar- 
rative, in Lorp HEervey’s Memoirs, iii. 279- 
282; also WALPOLE’s Reminiscences, 290). Ten 
years afterwards, on the death of George I, it 
was Queen Caroline herself who, if Walpole 
is to be believed, discovered in the late king’s 
cabinet Lord Berkeley’s atrocious proposal 
to transport the Prince of Wales to America 
(Reminiscences, 289), 

After his quarrel with the king, the Prince 
of Wales in 1718 hired, and in 1719 bought, 
as a summer residence, Richmond Lodge in 
Richmond Gardens, on the riverside near 
Kew. The villa had formerly been the Duke 
of Ormonde’s (Suffolk Letters, i. 23 note; 
HERVEY, iii. 118). Ultimately both Rich- 
mond Lodge and Gardens became Queen 
Caroline’s separate property (HRvEY, iii. 
312 note); and it was here that in 1735 she 
caused to be constructed, in the absurd fashion 
of the times, the famous ‘ Merlin’s Cave,’ a 
grotto adorned with figures of Merlin and 
others, and supplied with a collection of 
books, of which Stephen Duck was librarian 
(2b. 11, 222 andnote). Asa town residence the 

rince and princess took Leicester House in 

eicester Fields (Reminiscences,295 and note). 
But Richmond was associated with Caroline’s 
court more than any other place—more even 
than Kensington Gardens, whence was de- 
rived the title of the poem in which Tickell 
paid a tribute to ‘England’s daughter’ and 
‘her virgin band.’ TEven after her accession 
to the throne her and her husband’s life here 
was ‘so muchin private that they saw nobody 
but their servants’ (HERVEY, i. 249); but 
this household and its immediate intimates 
included, besides a bevy of fair ladies, the 
most accomplished of the younger whig no- 
bility, and not afew of such great wits of 
the day as were within reach. Pope him- 
self, in 1717, celebrated the princess’s ‘maids’ 
in his ‘court ballad’ entitled ‘The Challenge ;’ 
but a more complete picture of ‘ Bellenden, 
Lepell, and Griffin, and of the lively ways 
of these and other ladies around the princess, 
will be found in their own contributions to 
the ‘ Suffolk Letters’ (see also Reminiscences, 
800 seqq., for a general survey of this court). 
Among the ladies attached to the court were 
Mrs. Selwyn and Lady Walpole; but the 
most influential personage there after the 
princess was her bedchamber-woman, Mrs. 
Howard, afterwards Lady Suffolk and mis- 
tress of the robes, and mistress en titre to 
George II both before and after his accession. 
With her the princess prudently established a 
modus vivendt, and though a species of party 
inevitably formed round the mistress, the con- 
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trolling influence over her husband remained 
with the wife. According to Lord Hervey 
(Memoirs, ii. 89-93), when in 1734 a rupture 
between the king and Lady Suffolk at last 
took place, Queen Caroline was ‘both glad 
and sorry;’ indeed, at one time she hac been 
rather desirous to keep Lady Suffolk e:bout 
the king than to leave a chance for a suc- 
cessor. Mrs. Clayton (afterwards Lady Sun- 
don), another of the bedchamber-women, 
acquired great influence over the queen in 
later days, and was thought in especial to 
be the agent who introduced low church or 
‘heterodox’ divines to her favour (Suffolk 
Letters, i.62-3 ; Reminiscences, 307). Among 
the male members of the young court the 
most prominent were Lord Stanhope, from 
1726 Lord Chesterfield, whose opposition to 
Walpole, coupled, it was said, with the dis- 
covery of his trust in Mrs. Howard by the 
queen, entailed upon him her lasting resent- 
ment (7b. 297; Walpoliana, i. 883-4; Hur- 
VEY, i. 822-4; and see CRoxER’s refutation of 
CoxE in a note to Suffolk Letters); Lords 
Bathurst and Scarborough; Colonel, after- 
wards General, Charles Churchill ; Carr, lord 
Hervey, and above all his younger brother 
John, who succeeded to the title in 1723. 
Lord Hervey was the most devoted of Queen 
Caroline’s servants and friends; he says 
(ii. 46) that she called him always ‘her 
child, her pupil, and her charge;’ he was of 
the utmost use to her in her dealings with 
the king and with Walpole; he reported the 
debates to her; his society was the relief of 
her life; and he was even allowed to laugh 
at her without offence being taken (see his 
jeux Mesprit, i. 323-46). After her death 
he wrote her epitaph (2d. iii. 334 note). 
Among the neighbours of the court at Rich- 
mond Lodge who at different times came 
into contact with it were Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu and Pope; Bolingbroke too was 
from 1725 intriguing close at hand. Gay 
had the entrée, though he thought it beneath 
him to accept the office of gentleman-usher 
to the Princess Louisa and Arbuthnot. 
Swift in his exile flattered himself with 
hopes founded on the interest shown in him 
and in Irish affairs by the princess on his 
visits to England in 1726 and 1727, but more 
especially on the supposed influence of Mrs. 
Howard (Suffolk Letters). Finally, it may 
be presumed that even in the earlier years of 
Caroline’s English life the literary represen- 
tatives of those opinions on religious matters 
which chiefly found favour there were oc- 
casionally admitted to her society. : 
The hopes of the ‘Howard party,’ which 
had thought that the ascendency of the 
mistress would be firmly established on 
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the accession to the throne of George II, 
were altogether disappointed when that 
event was brought about by the sudden 
death of his father on 9 June 1727. Not 
only was Lord Bathurst disappointed of a 
coronet by the veto of Queen Caroline (Ze- 
miniscences, 296) ; but another friend of Mrs. 
Howard, Sir Spencer Compton, was, at the 
direct suggestion of the queen, deposed from 
the height of prime-minister-designate. At 
the reception held by the king and queen at 
Leicester House on the day after the notice 
of their accession had reached them, the 
queen carefully distinguished Lady Wal- 
pole, and the imbecility of Sir Spencer made 
it easy for her to give effect to her wish. 
Beyond a doubt she was strongly influenced 
by Walpole’s offer, carried out by a parlia- 
mentary vote on 9 July following, to obtain 
for her from parliament a jointure of 100,000/. 
a year, in lieu of 50,000/. as proposed by Sir 
Spencer Compton. But there were other rea- 
sons which had long made her favourable 
to Walpole; she was fully capable of recog- 
nising his merits, she was on good terms 
with his supporter the Duke of Devonshire, 
and, while always respectful to her, he had 
never paid court to Mrs. Howard (Coxs, ii. 
284 seqq.; cf. Walpolana, i. 86-7). From 
this time onward the part Lp by the 
queen in the political affairs of Great Britain 
may be said to have determined itself. Her 
support of Walpole was all but unfaltering. 
In 1780, as she observed the growing mis- 
understanding between Walpole and Towns- 
hend, she steadily adhered to the former, 
and helped to secure his victory (Coxs, il. 
382-4 ; cf. Reminiscences, 306). In 1733 she 
not only supported the minister in his excise 
scheme so courageously as on its withdrawal 
to have the honour of being burnt in effi 

with him by the London mob (Hurvey, 1. 
206), but she inspired the king with a stead- 
fast resolution not to drop the author of the 
scheme with the scheme itself (7b. 193-5). 
In the South Sea Company inquiry which 
ensued in the lords, she eagerly strove, by 
private persuasions addressed to several peers, 
to avert a ministerial defeat (2b. 233). In 
the same and in the following year her action 
inthe Polish succession question was affected 
by the arguments of Walpole and Hervey to 
such a degree that, though still in favour of 
war, she contrived to convince the king of the 
expediency of peace (6. i. 262, 271-2, ii. 61; 
cf, Coxe, 11. 207). It would seem, however, 
that before the election of 1734 the queen 
shared the king’s temporary distrust in the 
prospects of the ministry (HERvEy, i. 339). 
During her later regencies the queen and 
Walpole did everything by themselves (78, ii, 
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181), and in 1736 the queen aided the mini- 
ster in inducing the king to abandon his 
scheme of a northern league (Coxg, iii. 260). 
Such was the political intimacy between ‘the 
king’s two ears,’ as Lord Hervey called them 
(ii. 107), that Walpole was jealous even of 
the confidence she reposed in the faithful 
Lord Hervey (HERVEY, iii. 234), and such 
her trust in the minister, that shortly before 
her death she recommended the king to his 
care instead of asking for him the favour of the 
king (Coxg, iii. 386-7 ; Reminiscences, 307). 
The general character of the relations between 
the king and the queen were more paradoxical. 
It was said that the alkali of her temper 
sweetened the acid of his (HERVEY, iii. 85). 
She governed him primarily by hisadmiration 
for her person (Reminiscences, 804; HERVEY, 
i, 293-800), but almost equally by her com- 
plaisance, which knew no bounds (sée, to quote 
but one instance, Lord Hervey’s account, ii. 
168, of her treatment of his passion for Ma- 
dame de Walmoden, afterwards countess of 
Yarmouth). Lastly, she governed him by 
means of the tact which enabled her to appear 
not to govern the vainest of men (HERVEY, 
i, 334; Reminiscences, 305). In return he 
treated her, on the whole, as well as his es- 
sentially selfish nature and his vainglorious- 
ness in matters of gallantry would allow. 
About 1735 a change for the worse was 
thought observable in his behaviour towards 
her (HuRvEY, ii. 205), but she manifested 
much emotion when in December 1736 he 
was thought to have imperilled his life in 
a storm at sea (7d. ill. 6 seqq.); and when 
he lost her in the following year, there was 
no doubt as to the genuineness of his grief. 
In no sentiment was she more entirely at 
one with him than in her detestation of their 
eldest son, Frederick, prince of Wales. Even 
Croker cannot account forthe early beginning 
or for the intensity of the queen’s animosity 
against the prince (HERVEY, iii. 54 note; see, 
however, 2). 276 and 11. 370) ; nor does she seem 
ever to have heartily entered into the notable 
scheme in favour of her second son for sever- 
ing Hanover from Great Britain, though it 
might in the event of her husband’s death 
have secured her a convenient retreat (7. 
iil, 220 seqq.) At the time of her death the 
popular imagination was greatly occupied 
with the fact that she refused an interview 
to her hated first-born, and Pope was at 
pains to preserve her refusal from oblivion in 
a classic sneer; but though she must be held 
personally responsible for the decision (7. 
307-8), there is something little short of 
hypocrisy in treating it as inexcusable. Her 
second son was beloved by both his parents; 
of the daughters, the Princess Caroline was 
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devoted to the queen (id. iii. 209). Towards 
the princess royal her affection appears to 
have been warm rather than deep (2b. 834). 
As a rule, the political opinions of Queen 
Caroline were in complete accord with those 
of her husband. Though at times eloquent 
in her praise of English institutions, she was 
a German princess at heart, ‘always partial 
to the emperor’ (7d. i. 273), jealous of the 
Eas and as fond of troops as was the 
ing himself (7. ii. 253). Walpole declared 
that she was in the habit of accusing him of 
‘ partiality to England’ (7d. ii. 63), and it is 
certain that ‘the militant flame in her was 
blown’ by such counsellors asthe Hanoverian 
minister Hattorf (7d. ii. 38-9). Though true 
to the whig leader in the main, she had no 
love for the whigs as a party (70. iii. 65), and 
had a strong dislike of the minister’s brother 
Horace, of Newcastle (iii. 134-5), and of 
Carteret (iii. 161). She was liberal in sen- 
timent towards Jacobites and Roman catho- 
lics, and promised Swift to use her best en- 
deavours for Ireland (Suffolk Letters, 1. 
700-1). Though she was at all times active 
in influencing appointments (Cox, 1i. 268), 
her interest in politics most fully exhibited 
itself when she acted as regent during the 
king’s absence in Hanover in 1729, 1782, 
1785, and 1736-7. From first to last, much 
to the chagrin of the Prince of Wales, the 
king invariably appointed her to this office, 
and an act of parliament was passed for the 
express purpose of exempting her from taking 
the oaths (7. ii. 296). More especially during 
his last absence she took an active part in 
the conduct of affairs, and showed great 
vigour in dealing with the troubles which 
arose during this period, and with the Kdin- 
burgh Porteous riots, and their consequences 
in particular. At the same time she con- 
ciliated the king’s weakness by avoiding any 
display of state during his absence, and by 
residing out of town at Kensington, notwith- 
standing his pretended wishes to the con- 
trary (HERVEY, ii. 362), Towards the church 
Queen Caroline’s position was peculiar. The 
bench of bishops as a whole she treated de 
haut en bas (see her rebuke of them for their 
opposition to the Quakers’ Tithe Bill in 1726, 
HERVEY, ii. 276); but for several members 
of it, such as Sherlocke, Secker, Butler, and 
Pearce, she entertained a strongregard. Her 
relations with Hoadly, whom Hervey main- 
tains she hated, but whom she helped to pro- 
mote to the see of Winchester, must have 
been of a more complex nature. She would 
ladly have placed on the bench Dr. Clarke, 
‘or whose learning and character she had 
the deepest respect, but he repeatedly de- 
clined (see as to her relations with Clarke, 
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and her ‘arbitration’ between him and 
Leibniz, Coxz, ii. 273-4). It pleased the 
world and the wits who set it talking (see 
especially Croker’s note to HERVEY, ii. 140) 
to impugn the orthodoxy of her creed. That 
she thought soberly on the highest subjects 
is shown by her letter to Leibniz concerning 
his ‘Theodicee’ (KmmBtx, 533-4); it was 
not her fault that she could not help, as he 
had hoped, to incline the church of England 
in the direction of a reunion of the protes- 
tant churches (7b. 541-5). 

The health of Queen Caroline was seriously 
affected in the autumn of 1734 (the report of 
her death in 1731 was a mere stockjobber’s 
invention ; see Wentworth Papers, 474) ; and 
in August 1737, after receiving a letter offen- 
sive in form from the Prince of Wales, she 
fell ill of a violent fit of the gout (HmRvEY, 
il. 227). But the fatal illness which began 
on 9 Nov. of the same year had its origin in 
a rupture which she had for years carefully 
kept concealed, and for which a painful 
operation was performed, it is said, only two 
days too late. She died on 20 Nov. quite 
peacefully. Not long before her death she 
made a simple and touching declaration of 
her endeavours on behalf of the king and 
nation, There was much gossip as to her 
having declined to receive the sacrament ; 
her last words were a request for prayer. 
The king lamented her with loud and half- 
selfish passionateness, but he scrupulously 
provided for her servants, declaring that he 
would have nobody feel her loss but himself. 
He was afterwards buried by her side in 
Henry VII’s chapel in Westminster Abbey 
(Cox®, iii. 877-80, chiefly from Dr, ALURED 
Crargn’s Essay towards the Character of 
Queen Caroline. By her will (Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MS, 35349, f.1) she left all her pro- 
perty to the king, including the seat at 
Richmond, on which she had spent so much 
money (his, according to Reminiscences, 305), 
but it seems to have been an idle invention 
that she died rich. ‘ Caroline the Good’ was 
a genuinely able and, notwithstanding her 
power of dissembling, a true-hearted woman. 
Her learning was not deep, but she was able 
to appreciate some of the best thought of her 
times, and she made some attempt to en- 
courage poets and other men of letters by her 
patronage. She was not ill-read in French 
history, and took some interest in English 
literature, though she never learnt to speak 
English correctly, and conversed with her 
family in French. Of eminent men of science, 
Newton and Halley had her active good- 
will; and she was a benefactress of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Ofcourse she was for Handel 
with the king, and against the prince. Though 
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she was a stickler for etiquette, her conversa- 
tion was as unrefined as her spelling was in- 
correct, but for these defects she need not 
be held responsible. She had a broad wit of 
her own, which she exercised freely on both 
friend and foe. She was not averse to the 
ordinary amusements of her times, and it 
was the king’s taste which condemned her 
to spend most of her evenings ‘ knotting’ and 
listening to his objurgatory talk. But she 
learnt to study other characters besides her 
husband’s, and became, as Sir Robert Wal- 
pole phrased it, ‘main good at pumping.’ 
She was a good hater, as Chesterfield and 
others found; she was a faithful friend, and 
full of active sympathy for the unprotected. 
Her greatest error, as Horace Walpole truly 
observes, was that she cherished too high an 
opinion of her own power of dealing with 
others, so that her designs were more often 
seen through than she thought. Her greatest 
merit, and the source of the power which she 
wielded during a hard and joyless reign for 
the benefit of her husband and of the British 
nation, was her patience—the patience of a 
strong and not ungenerous mind. 

The National Portrait Gallery contains a 
portrait of Caroline as Princess of Wales by 
Jervas, and another of her as queen by Enoch 
Seeman. 
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CAROLINE MATILDA (1751-1775), 
queen of Denmark and Norway, was the 
ninth and youngest child of Frederick and 
Augusta, prince and princess of Wales. She 
was born at Leicester House in London, 
22 July 1751, a little more than four months 
after her father’sdeath. Her childhood was 
spent in the comparative seclusion of her 
mother’s court, where she was well, though 
we may conclude by no means rigorously, 
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educated. Pleasant traditions attach them- 
selves to this period of her life, at Kew and 
elsewhere (Kr1tH; L. WRAxXALL). It came 
to a close with her engagement, announced 
to parliament 10 Jan. 1765, to Christian, 
prince royal of Denmark, son of Frederick V 
and his popular first wife Louisa, youngest 
daughter of George II of Great Britain. 
The match seems to have given satisfaction 
in England as ‘adding security to the pro- 
testant religion ;’ but it possessed no special 
political significance. By the death of 
Frederick V, 14 Jan. 1766, Christian VII 
succeeded to the Danish throne, and 1 Oct. 
in the same year Caroline Matilda was mar- 
ried to him by proxy (her brother the Duke 
of York) at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. 
Two days afterwards she embarked from 
Harwich for Rotterdam, whence she pro- 
ceeded to Altona and Roeskilde. From 
this place Christian VII conducted her to 
the palace of Frederiksberg, near Copenhagen, 
where her solemn entry and formal mar- 
riage followed 8 Nov. (Annual Register for 
1766; Matorriz, ii. 63-9), Her English 
and Hanoverian suite having quitted her at 
Altona, Caroline Matilda was left alone in 
a strange land among doubtful surroundings. 
Her popular reception had been warm; but 
the king wasindifferent toher. Christian VII, 
a youth of feeble character and selfish dispo- 
sition, was by self-indulgence beginning to 
reduce himself to a mental condition which 
in some measure justified Niebuhr’s com- 
parison of him to Caligula. Next by birth 
to the throne stood his stepbrother Frederick, 
the son of his father’s second wife Juliana 
Maria, a princessof Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel. 
There is no reason whatever for supposing 
that Juliana Maria was either now or for 
some time afterwards animated by jealous 
or hostile feelings against the young queen 
(this supposition, of which the Authentische 
Aufkidrungen are a main source, is refuted 
by ReveERDIL, 327, and by the other evi- 
dence reviewed by Wirticu, 185-8); on the 
contrary, they and the other queen dowager, 
Sophia Magdalena, widow of Christian VI, 
lived together ‘dans une grande intimité et 
dans un ennui paisible’ (Reverpit, 138), 
Queen Caroline Matilda took no interest in 
public affairs (2. 162; ef. Wirricu, 26), 
Though she was from the first treated with 
coldness by her husband, her troubles be- 
gan when Count von Holck, by taking ad- 
vantage of the peculiarities in the king’s 
temper, established himself as favourite; on 
21 Dec. 1767 he was appointed marshal of the 
court. On the king’s return from a journey 
to Holstein in the previous summer, on which 
he was not accompanied by the queen, he 
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was provided with a mistress; nor was any 
change in the situation brought about by the 
birth of an heir to the crown (afterwards 
Frederick VI), 28 Jan. 1768. Holck suc- 
ceeded in ousting from office Frau von Ples- 
sen, the queen’s mistress of the robes, who 
had gained her confidence and whose old- 
fashioned severity might have kept her from 
the path of error (REVERDIL, 73-4), From 
6 May 1768 to 14 Jan. 1769 the king was 
on his travels in England, Paris, and else- 
where, while the queen remained at Frede- 
riksberg, gaining the good-will of her neigh- 
bours by her kindliness and her attention 
to her maternal duties (Kxrrn, i. 184), 
Christian VIT’s suite on his journey included 
John Frederick Struensee, a physician of 
Altona, who had been appointed surgeon-in- 
ordinary to the king for the occasion, and 
who on the return to Copenhagen was ap- 
pointed to the post in permanency. From 
this point forward the ambitious adventurer’s 
political rise began. His plan was at first 
by no means based upon any connivance 
with the queen; on the contrary, he relied 
upon the aid of a new royal mistress, who 
however died in the following August (N. 
WRAXALL’s private journal ap. L. Wrax- 
ALL, i. 216; cf. Reverpix, 147). Both this 
person and Struensee had been odious to the 
queen; and when about this time she con- 
sulted the latter on a supposed attack of the 
dropsy, it was the king who had obliged her 
to do so ee 148). Struensee advised amuse- 
ment and exercise as the best cure, and these 
remedies answering, she naturally gained 
confidence in her physician. Struensee was 
beyond all doubt a man of unusual intelli- 
gence, and, as his confessions to Miinter 
suffice to prove (Conversion, Se., 41-2), a 
convinced lady-killer. While the king en- 
couraged an intimacy which kept the queen 
amused, Struensee seems to have exerted 
himself to bring about a better understand- 
ing between the royal pair, and by his efforts 
to have gained the approval of both. In 
January 1770 he was assigned rooms in the 
Christiansberg palace (L. WRAXALL, i. 221); 
and his successful inoculation of the crown 
prince early in the year raised him higher 
than ever in the royal favour (Authentzsche 
Aufklirungen, 40; the process was of quite 
recent introduction). He was now named 
councillor of conference and reader to the 
king and queen; and from this time the 
intimacy between the latter and Struensee 
must have rapidly reached its climax. In- 
deed, if certain evidence brought against the 
ueen after her catastrophe is to be believed, 
the familiarity between her and Struensee 
had attracted the suspicions of her attendants 
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as early as the winter of 1769-70 (see Bang’s 
indictment, ap. JENSsEN-T'uscH, 231 seq.) 
After this they had imposed restraint upon 
themselves, but only for a time; soon their 
intimacy was paraded before the capital a 
the anecdote of the queen passing in her 
riding-habit on Struensee’s arm by the corpse 
of the dowager Sophia Magdalena when it 
lay in state, May 1770, ap. Wirricn, 51, 
note), and revealed itself in the provinces, 
to which the court paid a visit in June (see 
the testimony of Prince Charles of Hesse 
ap. L. WRAXALI, 1. 232), 

During this visit, perhaps while the court 
sojourned at Travendahl, Struensee perfected 
his ambitious projects in company with Ene- 
vold yon Brandt, a former royal page who 
had returned to the court, and with Shack 
Charles, count von Rantzau-Ascheberg, to 
whom Struensee owed his admission to the 
royal service and whose high official career 
had been arrested largely by Russian influence. 
Their intrigues resulted by the end of July 
in the dismissal of Holck and others, among 
whom were his sister Madame von der Liihe, 
the mistress of the robes, and other ladies 
attached to the person of the queen. Shortly 
before this Caroline Matilda’s mother, the 
dowager Princess of Wales, paid a visit to 
the continent, where for many reasons she 
wished to meet herdaughter. The proposed 
meeting at Brunswick was, however, post- 
poned; nor was it till August that mother 
and daughter met—for the last time—at 
Liineburg. Struensee was in the queen’s 
company, and the princess found no oppor- 
tunity of doing more than requesting Wood- 
ford, the British minister to the Lower 
Saxon Circle, to make representations to the 
queen concerning her conduct; nor was the 
Duke of Gloucester, who shortly afterwards 
paid a visit to Copenhagen on the same 
errand, more successful (REVERDIL, 159-60). 
At Hirschholm, near Copenhagen, where the 
court spent the rest of the summer, the fall 
of Bernstorff, the chief minister of Den- 
mark, was brought about. This change of 
government may be briefly described as dis- 
agreeable to the Russian and therefore agree- 
able to the Swedish, agreeable to the French 
and therefore disagreeable to the British, 
interest at Copenhagen. Hereupon, in de- 
fiance alike of national traditions and public 
feeling, the reforms of Struensee in court, 
state, and social life ran their course; and 
though ‘ there might be something “rotten” 
in the state of Denmark, there was nothing 
rusty’ since the new brooms had been set 
to work (KrrTH, i. 229), He was appointed 
master of requests December 1770; in the 
same month the council was suppressed by 
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a royal decree; 18 July 1771 he was made 
cabinet minister, and his orders were de- 
clared to have the same validity as if signed 
by the king; 22 July—the queen’s birthday 
—he and Brandt were created counts. His 
administration met with universal obloquy. 
The queen shared his unpopularity, partly 
because he gave every possible publicity to 
her regard for him, which was the best se- 
curity of his position, partly because her 
conduct seemed to furnish a strange com- 
ment on the spirit of her favourite’s reforms, 
There seems indeed to have been little truth 
in the rumour as to the extraordinary license 
prevailing at her court. But the sovereigns 
were completely surrounded by Struensee’s 
creatures, who belonged as a rule to his own 
class; the court, says Reverdil (271), who 
returned to Denmark about midsummer, had 
the air of servants in a respectable house 
sitting down to table in the absence of their 
masters, Struensee’s attempts at retrench- 
ment in court expenditure were counter- 
balanced by the extravagance of Brandt; and 
on one occasion which became notorious the 
queen seems to have shared with them inagift 
from the royal treasury ( Wiwet’s indictment 
ap. JENSSEN-TuscH, 278-9). Reverdil found 
the king, whose condition was already near 
to imbecility, willing to allow the queen to 
conduct herself with the most open familiarity 
towards her favourite (260). Shrewd ob- 
servers thought that the latter occasionally 
exhibited indifference towards the advances 
of the queen (ap. Wirricu, 184); but he 
well knew that her support was indispen- 
sable to him. Colonel (afterwards Sir Robert) 
Murray Keith, who arrived as British minis- 
ter at the Danish court in June 1771, clearly 
perceived the condition of affairs, but be- 
haved with great discretion, reserving his 
intervention for a ‘dangerous extremity’ 
(Kerru, i. 227-8). TEven the news of the 
birth, 7 July, at Hirschholm of a princess 
(Louisa Augusta, afterwards married to Duke 
Frederick Christian II of Augustenburg) 
was coldly, if not suspiciously, received by 
the capital; the queen dowager was, how- 
ever, ready to be a godmother at Caroline Ma- 
tilda’s request (Authentische Aufklirungen, 
103). The queen nursed the infant herself, 
Indeed the maternal instinct was always 
strong in her, and although she was re- 
proached for giving her son an early train- 
ing, which by Struensee’s advice was based 
on the principles of ‘Emile’ (Reverpiz, 
264-5), it seems on the whole to have been 
successful. 

The overthrow of Struensee was the result 
of a court intrigue, not of any popular move- 
ment; but some time before it was brought 
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about the wildest charges had been spread 
against the queenandhim. It was said that 
they intended to shut up the king and pro- 
claim the queen as regent—a rumour, as 
Charles of Hees in repeating it points out, 
absurd in itself, as the king was rather a pro- 
tection to them than an obstacle (WITTIOH, 
1157.) Towards the end of 1771 they began 
to grow uneasy, and when early in September 
a malcontent body of Norwegian sailors made 
a tumultuous visit to Hirschholm the queen 
prepared everything for flight. Another panic 
followed in connection with a popular festival 
held at Frederiksberg 28 Sept.; if Reverdil 
is to be believed (287), this was caused by a 
real plot, of which Juliana Maria was at the 
bottom. In October Struensee thought it 
necessary virtually to abolish the liberty of 
the press, which had been one of his most 
striking reforms. Then Brandt himself, Stru- 
ensee’s confederate, engaged in a desperate 
scheme for the minister’s removal; ‘means 
would be found for consoling the queen’ 
(FALCKENSKJOLD ap. WirticH, 122). This 
danger was averted by a grotesque afiray 
between the king and Brandt, which after- 
wards proved fatal to the latter; but Stru- 
ensee’s anxiety continued. About this time 
(according to the Authentische Aufklarungen, 
122-3) he threw himself at the feet of the 
queen, imploring her to allow him for both 
their sakes to quit the country, but she in- 
duced him toremain. On the other hand, he 
told Reverdil, to whom he was not otherwise 
confidential, that his devotion to the queen 
alone kept him at his post (288). The same 
writer relates a characteristic anecdote how 
the queen, who had a pleasant voice, face- 
tiously declared that when in exile she would 
gain her bread as a singer (290). Struensee’s 
arbitrary system, however, continued ; when, 
30 Noy., the court migrated to Frederiksberg, 
military precautions were taken for its secu- 
rity, and Copenhagen itself was placed under 
effective control. Finally, an order for the 
disbandment of the guards as such led to their 
mutinous march to Frederiksberg on Christ- 
mas eve, and to scenes in the capital which 
left no doubt as to the sentiments of the popu- 
lation. Itis said (by L. WRaxAtt, ii.78) that 
about this time Keith offered Struensee a 
large sum of money if he would leave the 
country; but there is no notice of any such 
proposal in Keith’s ‘Memoirs,’ and he was 
probably too discreet to have made it. The 
court returned to Copenhagen 8 Jan. 1772. 
By this time the mine had peen laid. Rant- 
zau, discontented with his share of the spoils 
and with Struensee’s unwillingness to adopt 
his political views, had determined to over- 
throw the favourite. He induced the dowager 
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queen Juliana Maria, who during the summer 
had watched the progress of affairs from Fre- 
densborg, where she lived isolated with her 
son Frederick, to approve of the plot, by 
showing her forged evidence of a conspiracy 
between Struensee and the queen against the 
king (REVERDIL, 328). The details of Rant- 
zau’s scheme were settled in Juliana Maria's 
palace 15 Jan. (7d. 329), and its execution 
was fixed for the night from 16-17 Jan., after 
the termination of a masked ball in the Chris- 
tiansborg palace. Though Rantzau himself 
hesitated at the last moment, the palace revo- 
lution was punctually and ee re carried 
out by himself and his confederates. Stru- 
ensee, Brandt, and their chief actual or sup- 
posed abettors were placed under arrest, and 
on the same night the queen was with cynical 
brutality taken prisoner by Rantzau, accom- 
nae by a body of soldiery under Major 

astenskjold. With her little daughter in 
her arms she was hurriedly driven to Kron- 
borg, a royal castle and prison on the Sound, 
near Elsinore, and there consigned to care- 
fully guarded apartments. It is said that in 
the evening she saw in the distance Copen- 
hagen illuminated in celebration of her dis- 
aster (7b. 336-8). 

In solitude, relieved only by the presence 
of her infant daughter, whom she nursed 
through an attack of the measles, and by 
occasional visits from the faithful Keith, 
Caroline Matilda awaited her fate. The 
genuineness of her letters to Keith and to her 
brother, George ITI, is open to serious doubt 
(they are given by L. WRaxaLL, ii. 205-7). 
Her attendants were persons whom she dis- 
liked (7d. ii. 203), and she had to listen to 
pulpit addresses, which must have been hard 
to bear (the best account of her period of con- 
finement is stated by WirricH, 143 note, to 
be that of ScureRN in Hist. Tidsskr. tv. vol. 
ii. 776 seqq.; see also CoxE ap. ADOLPHUS, 
i. 544-5). During the course of her im- 
prisonment she must have heard of the death 
of her mother, the dowager Princess of Wales, 
8 Feb.1772. The interrogatory of Struensee 
began 20 Feb., but it was not till the third 
day of his examination that, under pressure, 
he confessed to criminal familiarity with the 
queen; afterwards he sought to throw the 
blame as much as possible on her. Ques- 
tions affecting the legitimacy of the Princess 
Louisa Augusta were, however, satisfactorily 
answered. Brandt, in his interrogatory, de- 
clared that Struensee had confessed his crimi- 
nality to him (REVERDIL, 394-8). Hereupon 
a commission of four subjected the queen to 
an interrogatory at Kronborg; at the first 
visit, acting it is said on Keith’s advice, she 
refused to answer, declaring that she acknow- 
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ledged no superior or judge besides the king. 
At the second, 9 March, Struensee’s confes- 
sion signed by him was shown to her, when 
she avowed herself guilty, and signed a writ- 
ten confession, generously taking the original 
blame upon herself (RevERDIL, 400-1; ac- 
cording to JeNnssEN-Tvuscu, 401-2, she was 
induced to sign by the assurance that her 
confession would mitigate Struensee’s fate ; 
while this, though possible, is improbable, the 
dramatic account of Falckenskjold, which is 
also that of the Authentische Nachrichten, 
223-8, is almost certainly fictitious. Horace 
Walpole’s account, Journal of the Reign of 
George III, i. 77-9, 90, is clearly untrust- 
worthy. Onthe whole subject of the queen’s 
examination and confession, see WITTICH, 
222-32), On 24 March an indictment was 
preferred against the queen before a tribunal 
of thirty-five notables (it is given at length 
in JENSSEN-TuscH, 226-40) ; on 2 April her 
defence was delivered (7b. 241-53; WurticH 
notices that while her advocate Uldall here 
represents her as asserting her innocence the 
crime is admitted in his defence of Struensee. 
For the rest his pleas on behalf of the queen 
are in essence hardly more than technical) ; 
sentence was given on 6 April and commu- 
nicated to the queen on the 8th. It declared 
her marriage with the king to be dissolved. 
Her name was hereupon removed from its 
place in the liturgy (the order of Matilda, 
which she had instituted on her birthday in 
January 1771, had been abolished immediately 
after the catastrophe). Capital sentences on 
Struensee and Brandt followed shortly after- 
wards, and were carried out 28 April. It 
is said that in her prison the queen intuitively 
knew the day of her favourite’s doom. 

In England the news of Caroline Matilda’s 
arrest had created a passing excitement (see 
GrBz0n’s flippant letters to Holroyd in his 
Miscellaneous Works, ii. 72-6; cf. WALPOLE, 
i, 8,42). At first George III’s government 
took up a threatening attitude, but the public 
press made indignant comments on the sup- 
posed apathy of Lord North’s administration 
(WALPOLE, 1. 89; cf. L. WRaxatt, ii. 169). 
Soon, however, public feeling acquiesced in 
the manifest opinion of the initiated, that 
the affair had better be taken quietly. Keith’s 
activity at Copenhagen had been acknow- 
ledged pendente lite by admission to the order 
of the Bath (Kautru, i. 121); but, as is now 
known, the diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween the two courts at this stage gave 
rise to no very serious differences. While 
George III was informed of the evidence 
against his sister and of the necessity of re- 
moving her from the court after the sentence 
pronounced against her, he was assured that 

Mm 
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every possible consideration would be exten~ 
ded to her, and that her name would not be 
mentioned in the sentences of Struensee and 
the other delinquents (ScHIERN ap. WIT- 
TIoH, 252-3). The latter promise, at all 
events, was substantially kept. When, how- 
ever, after the sentence of divorce, the Danish 
government proposed to banish Caroline Ma- 
tilda to Aalborg in Jutland, the British mi- 
nistry resolved to make at least a show of 
active intervention. The protests of Keith 
(i, 192) seem to have been followed by a 
threat of the rupture of diplomatic relations, 
and a squadron was ordered to sail for Co- 
penhagen. But a few hours before the time 
fixed for its weighing anchor the news arrived 
that the Danish government had promised 
the liberation of the queen (cf. the account 
in WALPOLE, 90-1, where the king is said to 
have known his sister’s story two years be- 
fore the catastrophe). Keith had further 
obtained the grant to her of an annual pen- 
sion of the value of 5,000/., and notwith- 
standing the divorce she retained the title 
of queen (see Lord Suffolk’s grandiloquent 
letters ap. Kuru, i. 286-9). Two frigates 
and a sloop were hereupon ordered to Hlsi- 
nore by the British government, andon3 May 
the queen, over whom after her enlargement 
a ‘deputation of noblemen’ had been ap- 
pointed to hold watch, quitted the Danish 
shores under a royal salute. She had been 
obliged to part from her daughter, whom in 
the lines supposed to have been written by 
her at sea (KxrrTH, i, 299) she is absurdly 
made to commend to the care of Keith, the 
companion of her voyage. 

At Stade, where Caroline Matilda arrived 
on 5 June, and where she parted with her 
Danish suite, she was received with much 
ceremony by the Hanoverian authorities, and 
held a reception on the day after her arrival. 
Hence she proceeded to the Gdhrde, an elec- 
toral hunting-seat near Liineburg, where she 
delayed for several months till the castle at 
Celle should have been put in order for her. 
On 20 Oct. she held a formal entry into this 
her destined residence, where a court was 
organised for her in due form, and whence 
she afterwards made occasional visits to 
Hanover of a ceremonial nature (cf. Ma- 
LORTIB, li. 73-88 for details). At Celle it- 
self her life seems to have been a quiet one, 
though she received visitors, among them 
her sister, the Hereditary Princess Augusta 


to Wraxall, was set to watch her conduct 
by George III (Posthumous Memoirs, i. 372, 
375). A small theatre (still in existence) 
was constructed in the castle for her amuse- 
ment, She read German assiduously, and 
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| requested her brother, George III, to send 


her some English books (Kuru, i. 304); 
but the memory of her sojourn is above all 
associated with the charming jardin fran- 
¢ais in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
castle, where stands the monument, with her 
medallion in relief, erected by the Lineburg- 
Celle estates (cf. Annual Register for 1775). 
Sir Robert Keith, who visited her in No- 
vember 1772, reported to Lord Suffolk that 
he had found her in a contented frame of 
mind and with no wish for any communi- 
cations with the Danish court beyond what 
immediately concerned the welfare of her 
children (Kurru, i. 301-4). Another Eng- 
lish visitor who first saw her in September 
1774 was N. W. Wraxall, a young but tra- 
velled gentleman, ingenuously in search of 
adventure and employment. He returned 
in October as the secret agent of a number 
of Danish noblemen, exiles in Hamburg, and 
others, who were conspiring for a counter- 
revolution at Copenhagen, which should re- 
store Caroline Matilda to the throne. To his 
written overtures she signified her assent 
through a gentleman in her confidence, but 
she declined to take any steps until the 
approval of George III should have been 
obtained. Wraxall returned to Celle on 
three subsequent occasions, when he had 
personal interviews with the queen, whom 
three emissaries from Copenhagen appear 
likewise to have reached. He failed, how- 
ever, in London to obtain an audience from 
George III, or to elicit more than that the 
king, while approving the project, could not 
undertake to support it with money or other- 
wise till it should have been successfully 
executed. Wraxall was still waiting in Lon- 
don when the news reached him of Queen 
Caroline Matilda’s death; but he afterwards 
held that the scheme would have been car- 
ried out with or without George III (see 
N. WrRaxatu’s Posthumous Memoirs, i. 8372- 
414; and cf. L. WRaxatt’s Narrative, i, 173- 
241, compiled from the aboye, his grand- 
father’s private journal, and a manuscript 
entitled Historical Narrative of the Attempt 
to restore the Queen; with WITTICH’s com- 
ments, 257-9. The existence of a Danish 
party in sympathy with the plan is corrobo- 
rated by a letter of George III to Lord 
North; see Srannopg, v. 309 note). 

The death of Queen Caroline Matilda, 


| which took place 11 May 1775 d 
of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, who, according | y ri tions ob tt 


by a sudden attack of inflammation of the 
throat. She was of a plethoric habit of 
body, and had not been ill for more than a 
week (see N. WRAXALL’s account of her last 
days, based on the information of her valet 
Mantel, in Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin, 
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&e. (1799), i. 77-87. He mentions the story, 
which also appears in Brown’s Northern 
Courts, of her having, just before she was 
taken ill, inspected the corpse of a page who 
had died eight days previously, and also refers 
to the suspicions of poison which were rife 
at Celle with regard to her own death), A 
Lutheran clergyman (Pastor Lehzen) who 
attended her afterwards published an edi- 
fying account of her last days. The letter to 
George III declaring her innocence, said to 
have been written by her on her deathbed, 
is almost certainly spurious; her assertion 
in the same sense to the French pastor, 
Roques, rests on a secondhand statement 
made five years after her death (WiTTICH, 
231 note). She was buried in the vault of 
the town church at Celle, where her coffin 
with a Latin inscription, in which she is 
entitled Queen of Denmark and Norway, is 
still shown near those of the Celle dukes 
and that of her unfortunate grandmother 
Sophia Dorothea (for an account of her 
funeral see Matorrisz, 89-92). In England 
the news of her death met with little public 
comment ; but the faithful N. Wraxall con- 
tributed a‘ character’ of her to the ‘ Annual 
Register’ of the year. Though of late she 
had grown stout, she must have been very 
attractive in person; she was fair to a de- 
gree which exasperated her husband (Wat1- 
POLE, i. 91: ‘elle est si blonde’); her like- 
ness to her brother, George III, which at 
once struck observers (2b. 174), is very per- 
ceptible in her portrait at Herrenhausen, 
The queen’s male costume on horseback has 
become famous (cf. JensseN-T'uscu, 73 note, 
as to her portraits at Copenhagen); the 
fashion was a common one. 


[The existing English biographies of Caroline 
Matilda are that incorporated in vol. i. of the 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir Robert 
Murray Keith, edited by Mrs. Gillespie Smyth, 
2 vols., London, 1849, and Sir C. F. Lascelles 
Wyraxall’s Life and Times of Queen Caroline 
Matilda, 3 vols., London, 1864. Both are un- 
critical, though the latter is valuable where 
based on the private papers of the author's grand- 
father, Sir Nathaniel W. Wraxall. The litera- 
ture on Struensee’s rise and fall and on Queen 
Caroline Matilda’s relations to him is extremely 
large, and from the Memoirs of an Unfortunate 
Queen (London, 1776) onwards must be used 
with the greatest caution; and sensational ver- 
sions of the story like that in vol. i. of John 
Brown’s Northern Courts (London, 1818) may 
be left aside. It should in particular be no- 
ticed that every endeavour was made during the 
three-quarters of a century which ensued upon 
the catastrophe to make a complete review of 
the historical evidence on the subject impos- 
sible. By far the best survey of it, together 
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with a careful examination of special points, 
such as the queen’s relations to Struensee, will 
be found in K. Wittich, Struensee (Leipzig, 
1879). Here are only added the titles of some 
other works which have been used in the above 
article—Authentische und héchstmerkwirdige 
Aufklérungen iiber die Geschichte der Grafen 
Struensee und Brandt (‘Germanien,’ 1788); - 
Struensee et la Cour de Copenhague, 1760-72 , 
Mémoires de Reverdil, publiés par A. Roger 
(Paris, 1858); G. F. von Jenssen-Tusch, Die 
Verschworung gegen die K6nigin Caroline Ma- 
thilde und die Grafen Struensee und Brandt 
(Leipzig, 1864); N. W. Wraxall, Memoirs of 
the Courts of Berlin, Dresden, &c., vol. i. (Lon- 
don, 1799); id., Posthumous Memoirs, vol. i. 
(London, 1836); C. EK. von Malortie, Beitrage 
zur Geschichte des Braunschweig-Liineburgischen 
Hauses und Hofes, 2 Heft (Hannover, 1860) ; 
Horace Walpole, Journal of the Reign of 
George III from 1771 to 1788, edited by Dr. 
Doran (London, 1859), vol. i.; Annual Register, 
1766, 1772, 1775; Adolphus, History of England 
from the Accession of George III (London, 1802), 
i. 541-5; Lord Stanhope, History of England 
from the Peace of Utrecht (5th edition, 1858), 
v. 306-9; Havemann, Geschichte der Lande 
Braunschweig und Liineburg (Gottingen, 1857), 
iii. 579-82; C. F. Allen, Histoire de Danemark, 
trad. par E. Beauvois (Copenhagen, 1878), ii. 
192-216.] A. W. W. 


CAROLINE, AMELIA ELIZABETH, 
of Brunswick - Wolfenbiittel (1768-1821), 
queen of George IV, second daughter of Duke 
Charles William Ferdinand of Brunswick and 
the Princess Augusta of England, sister of 
George ITI, was born 17 May 1768. 

The few anecdotes told of her childhood 
show that she was kind, good-hearted, and 
charitable. The court of Brunswick-Wol- 
fenbiittel was one of the gayest in Germany, 
and it had very little of the stiff etiquette 
which was characteristic of the other North 
German courts. She was extremely fond of 
children, and would stop in her walks to notice 
them, The Duke of York had, during the cam- 

aign, seen much of his uncle, the Duke of 
oe and he was so charmed with the 
Princess Caroline, that he mentioned her to 
his brother the king and the Prince of Wales 
as a suitable bride forthe latter. There was 
no prospect of the Duke and Duchess of York 
having any family, and the king was natu- 
rally most anxious that the succession to 
the throne should be indubitably settled by 
heritage in the direct line. Hard pressed on 
all sides, the prince consented, on condition 
of the liquidation of his debts, and a large 
addition to his income, to marry his cousin, 
then twenty-six years old. He stipulated 
that his income was to be raised from 
60,000¢, to 125,000. per annum, of which 
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25,000. per annum was to be set aside to 
pay his debts, which at that time amounted 
to 630,000/. Besides this he was to receive 
27,0002. for preparations for the marriage, 
28,0000. for jewels and plate, 26,000/. for the 
completion of Carlton House, and 50,0002. 
per annum as a jointure to her royal high- 
ness, of which, however, she would only 
accept 35,0007. 

She left Brunswick on 30 Dec. 1794, but 
on her way was met by a messenger from 
Lord St. Helen’s, telling her that the squa- 
dron sent to escort her had been obliged to 
return to England. For a few weeks she 
stayed at Hanover until her embarkation, 
which took place at Cuxhaven on 28 March 
1795. She arrived at Greenwich about noon 
on 5 April, where she dressed, and then drove 
to St. James’s, accompanied by Lady Jersey, 
who had been sent to meet her. Lady Jersey 
naturally became her most implacable enemy, 
and probably did more than any one else to 
estrange the prince from his consort. The 
marriage took place at 8 p.m. on 8 April in 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. The prince’s 
relations with Mrs. Fitzherbert and Lady 
Jersey—especially the latter—soon led to 
quarrels, and an appeal was made to the king 
to acts arbiter betweenthem. Their matri- 
monial relations continued in this state until 
the birth of the Princess Charlotte Augusta 
[q. v.], on 7 Jan. 1796, when the prince de- 
liberately forsook his wife. A formal separa- 
tion between them was agreed on three months 
later, and it was only through the kind offices 
of the king that the princess was to have 
free access to her child during the first eight 
years of its life. 

She left Carlton House and went to reside 
instrict privacy at an unpretentious residence, 
Shrewsbury House, near Shooter’s Hill. In 
1801 she removed to Montague House, Black- 
heath, where she entertained her friends, 
among whom were Sir John and Lady Dou- 
glas, Sir Sidney Smith, Captain Manby, &c. 
Hitherto there had been nothing against her 
moral character. But becoming very intimate 
with Lady Douglas, she foolishly talked some 
nonsense as to her being about to give birth to 
a child, which she intended to account for by 
saying she had adopted it. She already had 
several young protégés, and one named Wil- 
liam Austin was singled out as being her 
own son. This rumour was spread by Lady 
Douglas, and in 1806 the king granted a 
commission, consisting of Lords Erskine, 
Grenville, Spencer, and Ellenborough, to in- 
vestigate the matter. This was called ‘the 
delicate investigation,’ and at the conclusion 
of their labours they unhesitatingly repu- 
diated the charge made against the princess, 
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although they censured her levity of manners 
on several occasions. For this also the king 
gently rebuked her, but he allotted her 
apartments in Kensington Palace, and often 
passed a whole day at Blackheath with her 
and his grandchild, the Princess Charlotte, a 
proceeding which certainly tended to widen 
the breach between him and the Prince of 
Wales. Still, although on friendly relations 
with the king, she never recovered her former 
footing at court, and when, after the death of 
the Princess Amelia in 1810, the king’s health 
gave way, the intercourse between her and her 
daughter was much restricted. Her position 
suffered still more when, in 1811, the Prince 
of Wales was proclaimed regent, an accession 
of rank which brought to herno corresponding 
dignity. 

Princess Caroline felt deeply the separation 
from her child. On 4 Oct. 1812 she went to 
Windsor with the intention of paying her 
daughter a visit, but was not permitted to see 
her, whereon she demanded an audience of the 
queen, which was immediately granted, but 
no satisfaction could be obtained. Her in- 
dignation knew no bounds, and she wrote a 
long and most impassioned letter of remon- 
strance to the regent on 12 Jan. 1813. This 
letter was laid before the privy council, and 
in their report they ‘were of opinion that, 
under all the circumstances of the case, it 
is highly fit and proper, with a view to the 
welfare of her royal highness the Princess 
Charlotte, in which are equally involved the 
happiness of your royal highness in your 

arental and royal character, and the most 
important interests of the state, that the 
intercourse between her royal highness the 
Princess of Wales and her royal highness 
the Princess Charlotte should continue to be 
subject to regulation and restraint.’ The prin- 
cess then addressed a letter to the speaker of 
the House of Commons on the subject, which 
was read to the house, and adebate wasraised, 
but the sense of the house was that the regent 
was the sole judge of the conduct to be ob- 
served in the education of hisdaughter. On 
8 March the princess received an intima- 
tion that her restricted visits to her daughter 
were to be discontinued, but by accident the 
mother and child met when out driving, and 
had some ten minutes’ conversation ; and on 
the death of the Duchess of Brunswick (who 
was living in England) on 23 March 1818, 
the regent permitted his daughter to visit 
her mother, and they passed two hours to- 
gether. When, on 12 July, the Prince of 
Wales visited his daughter, and informed 
her that he was going to dismiss all her 
household, and that she must take up her 
residence at Carlton House, she fled at once 
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to her mother at Connaught House, only to 
find that the princess had gone to Blackheath. 
A messenger was despatched after her, and 
she immediately returned to comfort her 
daughter, but the counsels and advice of 
Brougham prevailed, and the princess obeyed 
her father’s will. 

Indignant at being excluded from court, 
and debarred from the society of her daughter, 
the Princess of Wales resolved to travel 
abroad, and she sailed for the continent, with 
the regent’s sanction, in the Jason frigate on 
9 Aug. She started with a suite mainly com- 
posed of English men and women, but from 
one cause or another they all shortly left her, 
and she did not fill their places worthily. 
After visiting her brother, Duke Frederick 
William of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, she 
turned her steps to Italy, and at Milan she en- 
gaged one Bartolomeo Bergamias her courier. 

ome infatuation led her to lavish upon this 
man every kind of favour it was in her power 
to bestow. He had served in some capacity 
on the état major of the force commanded by 
General Count Pino in the campaign of 1812- 
1814,and was offered the brevet rank of captain 
by Joachim, king of Naples, but refused it in 
order to remain in the service of the princess. 
His looks were in his favour, for his portraits 
show him as a handsome man. She raised 
him to be her equerry, her chamberlain, her 
constant companion, even at dinner; pro- 
cured for him a barony in Sicily and the 
knighthood of Malta, besides several other 
orders, among which was one which she in- 
stituted, that of St. Caroline. She took his 
relatives into her service. Louis Bergami di- 
rected her household, Vallotti Bergami kept 
her purse, the Countess Oldi, Bergami’ssister, 
was her lady of honour, and Bergami’s child 
Victorine also travelled in her suite. 

After living some time at Como, she visited 
many places, among others Tunis, Malta, 
Athens, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Jeru- 
salem. Here she made her entry in some- 
what theatrical style, and behaved with such 
levity that secret commissioners were sent 
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from England to investigate her conduct. | 
She was surrounded by spies, and, after her | 


return to Italy, an attempt was made to seize 
her papers by surreptitious means. 

On 6 Noy. 1817 the Princess Charlotte 
died, and the following year the Princess of 
Wales much desired to return to England, 
but she remained abroad for the next year 
and a half, and wintered at Marseilles in 


1819. On hearing of the death of George III, | 


29 Jan. 1820, she proceeded to Rome, where, | 


although queen consort, she was refused a 
ard of honour. She was never officially 
informed of the old king’s death, and her name 
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was omitted in the prayers of the church of 
England. On her way to England early in 
1820 she received at St. Omer a letter on be- 
half of the king, in which it was proposed to 
allow her 50,000/. per annum, subject to such 
conditions as the king might impose, which 
were that she was not to take the title of 
queen of England, or any title attached to the 
royal family of England, and that she was to 
reside abroad, and never even to visit England. 
It was not likely that these terms could be 
accepted, and she at once set out for Calais, 
and embarked the same night for England. 
She set sail next morning, 5 June 1820, and 
landed at Dover the same day at 1 p.m., being 
received with a royal salute, no instructions 
to the contrary having been given. She was 
welcomed most enthusiastically, and her 
journey to London was an ovation. On her 
arrival she went to live at the house of her 
friend Alderman Wood, in South Audley 
Street. Her unexpected arrival filled the king 
and his party with consternation, and next 
day he sent a message to the House of Lords, 
accompanied by the evidence collected by the 
Milan commission, requesting their lordships 
to give the matter their serious consideration. 
A committee was appointed, which reported, 
with regard to the charges made against the 

ueen, that ‘it is indispensable that they 
should become the subject of a solemn in- 
quiry,’ and on 5 July the Earl of Liverpool 
proposed the introduction of ‘a bill entitled 
an Act to deprive her Majesty, Caroline 
Amelia Elizabeth, of the Title, Prerogatives, 
Rights, Privileges, and Exemptions of Queen 
Consort of this Realm, and to dissolve the 
Marriage between his Majesty and the said 
It was read a 
first time, and appointed to be read a second 
on 19 Aug. 1820, but this was only a pre- 


liminary sitting, the examination of the 


witnesses not taking place until 21 Aug. 
On 6 Noy. 
the House of Lords divided on the second 
reading of the bill—contents 123, non-con- 


‘tents 95; majority in favour of second reading, 


28. On 8 Nov. the divorce clause was carried 
in committee by 67. On 10 Nov., the date of 
the third reading, the Earl of Liverpool sud- 
denly announced that he was prepared tomove 
that it be read that day six months. If the 
witnesses were not all perjured, the queen’s 
relations with Bergami admitted only of the 
conclusion that she was guilty, and even her 
own friends and apologists were fain to admit 
that her conduct was open to the charge of 
graveindiscretion. Herfriends claimed it asa 
triumphant acquittal, and Brougham’s de- 
fence of the queen raised him to the summit of 
his profession, There can be but little doubt 
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that had the queen been found guilty, and 
divorced, George IV’s position as king would 
have been imperilled. As it was, the popular 
feeling in her favour found a safety-valve in 
the presentation of addresses of sympathy, 
which poured in from all parts of the king- 
dom. 

Her majesty was then living at Branden- 
burgh House, near Hammersmith, but on the 
abandonment of the bill she demanded a 
palace and establishment suited to her rank ; 
the reply to which was that it was ‘not 
possible for his majesty, under all the cir- 
cumstances, to assign any of the royal 
palaces for the queen’s residence,’ and that 
until parliament met ‘the allowance which 
has hitherto been enjoyed by the queen will 
be continued to her.’ When parliament met, 
they voted her 50,000/. per annum. 

On Wednesday, 30 Nov. 1820, she went 
in state, although unaccompanied by soldiers, 
to St. Paul’s to return public thanks for her 
acquittal. ‘The Queen’s Guards are the 
People’ was inscribed on one banner. Ac- 
cording to the procedure prescribed for royal 
visits to the city, the gates of Temple Bar 
were closed, and opened on her arrival by the 
civic authorities, who accompanied the queen 
in procession to the cathedral. Addresses 
continued to pour in on her, but two attempts 
in parliament torestore hernamein the liturgy 
failed. 

The king was to be crowned with great 
pomp and ceremony at Westminster Abbey 
on 19 July 1821. The queen declared her 
intention to be present, and demanded that 
a suitable place should be provided for her, 
which was peremptorily refused. She per- 
sisted in presenting herself for admission, 
but was most firmly repulsed, and, not wish- 
ing to force an entrance, which would most 
assuredly have led to a riot, she returned 
home. ‘This was her death-blow. She was 
taken ill at Drury Lane Theatre on the even- 
ing of 80 July, and died on the night of 
7 Aug. 

Yet not even with her death came peace. 
She desired in her will that she should be 
buried beside her father at Brunswick. The 
king ordered soldiers to escort the body. The 
city desired to show their respect to the royal 
corpse. The king decided that it should 
not go through the city; but through the 
city the people determined it should go, and 
through the city it ultimately went, not be- 
fore a bloody encounter with the Life Guards 
at Hyde Park Corner, where they fired on 
the mob with fatal effect. The coflin duly 
arrived at Harwich, and Queen Caroline was 
laid to rest in the royal vault at Brunswick 
on 26 Aug. 1821, 
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[Nightingale’s Memoirs of Queen Caroline, 
1820; Adolphus’s ditto, 1821; Wilks’s ditto, 
1822; OClerke’s Life of Her Majesty Caroline, 
&e., 1821; Huish’s Memoirs of George IV, 1830; 
Duke of Buckingham’s Memoirs of the Court 
of George IV, 1859; Works of Henry, Lord 
Brougham, vols, ix.and x. 1873; Journal of an 
English Traveller from 1814 to 1816, 1817; The 
Book, 1813; The Trial at Large of her Majesty 
Caroline, &c., 1821; Hansard’s Parliainentary 
Debates, contemporary newspapers, and nume- 
rous political tracts. ] eget 


CARON, REDMOND (1605 ?-1666), Irish 
friar and author, was born of a good family 
near Athlone, Westmeath, about 1605, and 
embraced the order of St. Francis in the con- 
vent there when about sixteen years of age. 
He afterwards studied philosophy at Drog- 
heda in a monastery of his own order, and 
when the convents were seized by the govern- 
ment went to the continent, completing his 
studies at Salzburg and Louvain. For some 
time he held a chair in the latter university. 
Returning to Ireland as commissary-general 
of the recollects, he took the part of the loyal 
catholics against the supporters of O'Neill, 
and was in extreme danger of his life when 
he was saved by the interposition of the Earl 
of Castlehaven. He died at Dublin in May 
1666, and was buried in St. James’s Church. 
He was the author of the following chiefly 
controversial works: 1. ‘Roma triumphans 
septicollis, qué nova hactenus et insolita Me- 
thodo comparativa tota Fides Romano-Catho- 
lica clarissimé demonstratur, atque Infide- 
lium omnium Argumenta diluuntur,’ Ant- 
werp, 1635. 2. ‘ Apostolus Evangelicus Mis- 
sionariorum Regularium per universum Mun- 
dum expositus,’ Antwerp, 1653; Paris, 1659. 
3. ‘Controversize Generales Fidei contra In- 
fideles omnes, J udzeos, Mahometanos, Paganos 
et cujuscunque Sectee Hereticos,’ Paris, 1660, 
4. § Loyalty asserted and the late Remon- 
strance or Allegiance of the Irish Clergy and 
Laity confirmed and proved by the authority 
of Scriptures, Fathers, Expositors, Popes, 
Canons, &c.,’ London, 1662; and some other 
tractates which were never printed. 


[Ware’s Works (Harris), ii. 144-5.] 
deel Wh ek 


CARPENTER, ALEXANDER, latin- 
ised as Fasxicrus (fl. 1429), is known only 
as the author of the ‘Destructorium Vitio- 
rum,’ a treatise which enjoyed a considerable 


_ popularity in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 


turies, was six times printed before 1516, 


-and was finally reprinted (at Venice) as 


late as 1582. Most of the editions bear 
simply the name of ‘Alexander Anglus,’ a 
designation which Possevinus (Apparatus 
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Sacer, i. 31, Cologne, 1608) took to refer to 
the famous Alexander of Hales; but the edi- 
tion printed by Koberger at Nuremberg in 
1496 states in the colophon that the ‘De- 
structorium’ was compiled ‘a cuiusdam fabri 
lignarii filio,’ and begun in 1429, A similar 
note, giving the same date, appears at the end 
of a copy of the book written in 1479, and be- 
longing to the library of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford (cod. lxxxi.) A more modern entry in 
this manuscript adds that the author was fel- 
low of Balliol College, an assertion which 
was also made by Gabriel Powel (Disputa- 
tiones Theologice et Scholastice de Anti- 
christo, pref. p. 89, London, 1605), but was 
discredited by Anthony 4 Wood on the ground 
that no evidence was forthcoming in the col- 
lege itself (Hist. et Antigg. Univ. Oxon. ii. 
75 a, Oxford, 1674), Recent researches in the 
muniments have not discovered any trace of 

Carpenter’s connection with the college. 
Powel and after him Bale (Script. Brit. 
Cat. vii. 77, p. 566) claim Carpenter as a 
follower of Wycliffe; they both refer to 
book vi. ch, xxx. of the ‘ Destructorium’ in 
eae of his theological position; but the 
anguage he uses in condemnation of sundry 
abuses in the church is not stronger than was 
frequently employed by the most correct 
churchmen of the middle ages, and does not 
permit us to describe him as a Wycliffite 
without more distinct evidence. Bale adds 
that Carpenter was the author of certain 
‘ Homiliee erudite,’ of which nothing further 

is known. 
[See also Tanner's Bibl. Brit. p. 155.] 

R. L. P. 


CARPENTER, GEORGE, Lorp Car- 
PENTER (1657-1732), lieutenant-general, of 
the ancient family of Carpenter of Holme 
in Herefordshire, was born at Pitchers Ocul, 
Herefordshire, on 10 Feb. 1657. His father, 
a royalist soldier, was wounded at the battle 
of Naseby, and George, who was the youngest 
of seven children, commenced life as a page 
to the Earl of Montagu in his embassy to 
Paris in 1671. In the following year he 
rode as a private in the 3rd troop of guards, 
and shortly afterwards he was appointed 
quartermaster in Lord Peterborough’s regi- 
ment of horse. In this regiment he served 
for seventeen years, and eventually became 
lieutenant-colonel, and with it he saw ser- 
vice both in the Irish campaign of 1690 
and in Flanders. In 1693 he married the 
Honourable Alice Margetson, daughter of 
William, first viscount Charlemont, and 
widow of James Margetson, with a portion 
of whose dowry he purchased for 1,800 
guineas the colonelcy of the King’s dragoon 
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guards, With this regiment he served in 
Flanders. He was M.P. for Newtownards 


in the Irish House of Commons 1703-5. 
In 1705 Carpenter was appointed a brigadier- 
general under Peterborough, and performed 
the double function of quartermaster-general 
and general of cavalry in Spain. As a 
quartermaster-general he was said to have 
no equal, and as a general of cavalry he 
saved the baggage of the English army, and 
covered the retreat at the head of his dra- 
goons after Almanza, He was wounded at 
Almenara, and was severely wounded in the 
mouth and taken prisoner while desperately 
defending the breach at Brihuega. He was 
eae lieutenant-general in 1710, and on 
isreturn to England was one of the general 
officers who were resolved at all hazards to 
maintain the protestant succession. When 
George I had been proclaimed, Stanhope 
nominated Carpenter to go as ambassador to 
Vienna, but on the outbreak of the rebellion 
of 1715 he was entrusted instead with supreme 
command over all the forces in the north 
of England. He prevented the rebels from 
seizing Newcastle, and when he heard that 
they had advanced into Lancashire, rapidly 
followed them; found them at Preston, 
where General Wills was blockading them 
in a half-hearted way, and forced the whole 
rebel army to capitulate. On reaching Lon- 
don he was challenged by General Wills in 
February 1716, and a duel was with difficulty 
prevented by the Dukes of Montagu and 
Marlborough. In return for his services 
he was nominated governor of Minorca and 
commander-in-chieft of the forces inScotland. 
In Jan. 1714-15 he was returned to par- 
liament as M.P. for Whitchurch in Hamp- 
shire, and on 29 May 1719 he was created 
Lord Carpenter of Killaghy, co. Kilkenny, 
in the peerage of Ireland. In 1722 he was 
elected M.P. for Westminster, but did not 
seek re-election in 1727, and died at the age 
of seventy-five, on 10 Feb. 1732, and was 
buried at Ouselbury in Hampshire. His 
grandson was created Viscount Carlingford 
and Earl of Tyrconnel in the peerage of 
Treland on 1 May 1761, but the earldom, 
viscounty, and barony became extinct on the 
death of the fourth earl, 26 Jan. 1853. 

[Life of the late Right Honourable George, 
Lord Carpenter, London. Printed for Edward 
Curll, 1736, from which all other notices are 
borrowed; Lord Mahon’s War of the Spanish 
Succession in Spain, for his services in Spain.] 

H. M.S. 

CARPENTER, JAMES (1760-1845), 
admiral, entered the navy in 1776 on board 
the Foudroyant, then commanded by Cap- 
tain Jervis, afterwards Earl St. Vincent. 
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From the Foudroyant he was sent in the 
following year to North America in the 
Diamond frigate, and from her was trans- 
ferred to the Sultan, in which he was pre- 
sent in the action off Grenada, 6 July 1779. 
In 1780 he was for some time in the Sand- 
wich, bearing Sir George Rodney’s flag, and 
was appointed from her to the Jntrepid as 
acting lieutenant, in which capacity he was 
present in the action off Martinique, 30 April 
1781, and in that off the Capes of Virginia, 
5 Sept. 1781. He was not confirmed in his 
rank till 18 April 1782. In 1793 he was 
appointed to the Boyne, flagship of Sir 
John Jervis in the West Indies, and was 
promoted by the admiral to the command ot 
the Nautilus, 9 Jan. 1794. He was then 
employed on shore at the reduction of Mar- 
tinique, and on 25 March 1794 was posted to 
the command of the Bienvenu, prize-frigate, 
from which he was moved in rapid succes- 
sion to the Veteran of 64 guns and the 
Alarm of 32. He continued actively em- 
ployed in the West Indies till the following 

ear, when he returned to England. In 1799 
fa was appointed to the Leviathan of 74 
guns, bearing Sir John Duckworth’s flag in 
the Mediterranean and afterwards in the 
West Indies, whence he was compelled to 
invalid; and, taking a passage home in a 
merchant ship, he was captured by a French 
man-of-war and carried to Spain as a pri- 
soner. He was, however, shortly afterwards 
exchanged through the exertions of Lord St. 
Vincent, and for a short time had com- 
mand of the San Josef. From 1803 to 1810 
he had charge of the Devonshire Sea Fen- 
cibles, and in 1811 went out to Newfound- 
land in the Antelope, again as flag-captain 
to Sir J. T. Duckworth. It was only fora 
year, for on 12 Aug. 1812 he became a rear- 
admiral. He had no further service, but 
was advanced in course of seniority to be 
vice-admiral on 12 Aug. 1819, and admiral 
on 10 Jan. 1837. He died on 16 March 
1845. 


[O’Byrne’s Nay. Biog. Dict. ; Marshall’s Royal 
Nay. Biog. ii. (vol. i. pt. ii.) 528; Gent. Mag, 
(1845), exxvi. ii. 79.] J. K. L, 

CARPENTER, JOHN (1370?-1441?), 
town clerk of London, son of Richard Car- 
penter, a citizen of London, and Christina, 
his wife, was probably born about 1370, and 
educated for the profession oflaw. On20 April 
1417 he was chosen town clerk or common 
clerk of the city, after having held an in- 
ferior post in the town clerk’s office for some 
years previously. Carpenter was well ac- 
quainted with John Marchaunt, his prede- 
cessor, and was one of the executors of Mar- 
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chaunt’s will in 1421. As town clerk Car- 
penter frequently addressed letters to Henry V 
on behalf of the corporation, and very soon 
after his appointment began a compilation 
of the laws, customs, privileges, and usages 
of the city, extracted from the archives of 
the corporation. This important work, which 
was entitled the ‘Liber Albus,’ was completed 
in November 1419, and was printed from the 
Guildhall manuscript for the first time in 
the Rolls Series in 1859. Carpenter was the 
intimate friend of the far-famed Sir Richard 
Whittington, who was lord mayor for the 
third time in 1419, and as one of the executors 
of Whittington’s will was busily employed in 
1428 and the following years in carrying out 
Whittington’s charitable bequests. On 23 Feb: 
1481 Carpenter and his wife, whose christian 
name was Katharine, received from the cor- 
poration an eighty years’ lease of property in 
St. Peter, Cornhill, at a nominal rental; on 
20 Nov. 1486 he was elected one of the re- 
presentatives of the city in parliament; on 
14 Dec. following he was granted a patent of 
exemption from all summonses to serve on 
juries or to perform other petty municipal 
duties. In 1438 Carpenter resigned the town 
clerkship; during his twenty-one years of 
office he was sometimes styled ‘secretary,’ a 
designation which no other town clerk is 
known to have borne. On 26 Sept. 1439 Car- 
penter was re-elected member of parliament 
for the city; but he had now resolved to 
retire from public life. On 3 Dec. following 
he obtained from Henry VI letters patent 
exempting him from all military and civil 
duties. He was thus relieved of the neces- 
sity of attending parliament and of receiving 
the honour of knighthood. On 10 June 1440 
the mayor and aldermen voted Carpenter a 
gratuity of twenty marks, and in 1441 he 
defended the sheriffs in a lawsuit preferred 
against them by the dean of the collegiate 
church of St. Martin-le-Grand. In the same 
year Carpenter, conjointly with another John 
Carpenter [q. v.], afterwards bishop of Wor- 
cester, and John Somerset, chronicler of the 
exchequer, received from the crown a grant 
of the manor of Theobalds in Cheshunt, Hert- 
fordshire. He probably died in 1441. On 
8 March of that year Carpenter drew up 
a will disposing of his personal property, 
and a copy of this document is still extant. 
From it we learn that Carpenter lived in the 
parish of St. Peter, Cornhill, in whose church 
he desired to be buried, He left large sums 
of money, together with his jewels and house- 
hold furniture, to his wife, and similar gifts 
to his brothers, Robert and John, and their 
children. To the religious foundations in and 
near London he also bequeathed gifts of 
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money, and the terms of his bequest indicate 
that he was a lay brother of the convent of 
the Charterhouse, London, and of the frater- 
nity of the sixty priests of London. To his 
friends Reginald Pecock, William Clewe, 
John Carpenter, bishop of Worcester [q. v.], 
and other ecclesiastics, he left most of his 
books, which included Richard de Bury’s ‘Phi- 
lobiblon’ and some of Aristotle’s works trans- 
lated into Latin. Of his landed property no 
account is extant, and no mention is made of 
it in the will that now survives. But he un- 
doubtedly owned large estates in the city, 
and made a careful disposition of them. Stow 
states in his ‘ Survey of London,’ p. 110, that 
Carpenter ‘ gave tenements to the citye for the 
finding and bringing up of foure poor men’s 
children with meat, drink, apparell, learning 
at the schooles in the universities, &c., until 
they be professed, and then others in their 
places for ever.’ This benefaction was duly 
executed by the corporation with little change 
for nearly four centuries. In the earliest 
extant book of the city accounts, dated 1633, 
a list of Carpenter’s lands and tenements 
appointed for educational purposes is given, 
and the rental of the property then amounted 
to 49/. 13s. 4d., and the charges upon it to 
no more than 20/. 13s, 4d. In the course of 
the following century the discrepancy be- 
tween the two sides of the account increased 
rapidly. In 1823 the charity commissioners 
pointed out that only a fraction of the pro- 
ceeds of the benefaction was applied accord- 
ing to the testator’s wishes; in 1827 the 
court of common council increased the sum 
to be applied to the education and mainte- 
nance of four poor boys, and in 1833 it was 
resolved to apply 900/. per annum from the 
Carpenter bequest to the foundation and en- 
dowment of a new school and to the establish- 
ment of eight Carpenter scholarships for the 
assistance of pupils at the school and univer- 
sities. This school, called the City of London 
School, was erected on the site of Honey Lane 
Market, and opened in 1837; it was removed 
in 1888 totheThames Embankment. A statue 
of Carpenter as the virtual founder was placed 
on the principal staircase in the old building, 
and has been removed to the new. Orations 
in Carpenter’s honour are given by the boys 
on the annual speechdays. 


[Thomas Brewer’s Memoir of the Life and 
Times of John Carpenter (London, 1856) gives 
very full particulars. Carpenter’s Liber Albus, 
edited by H. T. Riley (1859), forms the first 
volume of the Munimenta Gildhalle Londoniensis 
in the Rolls Series. Translations of the Norman 
French passages are given in the third volume of 
the Munimenta, together with a long letter by 
Carpenter (dated 20 Feb, 1432, and printed from 
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Guildhall Letterbook K), describing Henry VI’s 
entry into the city of London after his return 
from France. ] : 


CARPENTER, JOHN (d. 1476), bishop 
of Worcester, born probably at Westbury- 
on-Trym, Gloucestershire, was educated at 
Oriel College, Oxford, and proceeded D.D. 
About 1420 he became master of St. An- 
tony’s Hospital and School in the city of Lon- 
don, and was granted on behalf of the hospital 
several royal manors, and in 1440 the benefice 
of St. Benet Fink, He became prebendary of 
Lincoln in 1426 and provost of Oriel College 
in 1428, holding the office conjointly with the 
mastership of St. Antony’s Hospital. About 
1436 he was rector of St. Mary Magdalen in 
Old Fish Street, London, and with great 
liberality repaired some almshouses belong- 
ing to the parish. In consideration of this 
generous act Carpenter’s name ‘ was to be in- 
scribed on the altar in the church.’ He was 
chancellor of Oxford University in 1487. On 
20 Dec. 1443 he was appointed bishop of Wor- 
cester by papal bull, in succession to Thomas 
Bourchier (1404?-1486) [q. v.], and was con- 
secrated at Eton on 22 March 1448-4. Car- 
penter was throughout his life a munificent 
benefactor to the village of Westbury. He 
elaborately rebuilt and richly endowed the 
college of priests attached to the church 
there. William Canynges of Bristol [q. v.] 
became dean of the college in 1469. Carpen- 
ter resigned his see a few weeks before his 
death. He retired to Northwick, and died 
there in 1476. He was buried, as he had 
directed, in Westbury Church. Much of his 
property was left to establish exhibitions at 
Oriel College. He is said to have built the 
gatehouse at Hartlebury Castle, the official 
residence of the bishop of Worcester. Car- 
penter was the intimate friend, and was pro- 
bably the kinsman, of John Carpenter, town 
clerk of London [q. v.], who bequeathed to 
him several books on his death in 1441. 

(Godwin, De Presul. (1743), p. 467; Le Neve’s 
Fasti Eccl. Angl. iii. 61; Newcourt’s Diocese of 
London, i. 285, 299,471; Thomas Brewer’s Life of 
John Carpenter, town clerk of London. The John 
Carpenter who, according to Boase’s Oxf. Univ. 
Register (i. 16), proceeded B.A. 28 Jan. 1451-2, 
and M.A. 4 Dec. 1455, cannot be identical with 
the bishop. ] 8. L. 


CARPENTER, JOHN (d. 1621), divine, 
was born in Cornwall, it is believed at 
Launceston, and entered asa batler at Exeter 
College about 1570, but after a residence of 
four years left without taking a degree and 
became rector of Northleigh, near Honiton, 
in Devonshire. Here he continued through- 
out his life, and here he died in March 1620- 
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1621, when he was buried in the chancel 
of his church. He was father of Nathanael 
Carpenter [q.v.] He wrote: 1. ‘ A Sorrow- 
ful Song for Sinful Souls, composed upon 
the Strange and Wonderful Shaking, 6 April 
1580,’ London, 1580. 2. ‘Remember Lot’s 
Wife,’ two sermons, 1588, dedicated to Mary, 
wife of Bishop Woolton. 3. ‘A Preparative 
to Contentation,’ 1597. 4. ‘The Song of 
the Beloved concerning His Vineyard, 1599. 
5. ‘Contemplation for the Instruction of Chil- 
dren in the Christian Religion.’ 6, ‘Schelo- 
monocham, or King Solomon, his solace,’ 
1606. 7. ‘The Plaine Man’s Spiritual Plough,’ 
dedicated to Bishop Cotton. 

[Wood’s Athene Oxon, (Bliss), ii. 287-8; 
Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. pp. 63, 1116 ; 
Arber’s Stationers’ Registers, iii. pecs ls 


CARPENTER, LANT, LL.D. (1780- 
1840), unitarian divine, born at Kidder- 
minster on 2 Sept. 1780, was the third son 
of George Carpenter (d. 12 Feb. 1839, aged 
ninety-one), carpet manufacturer, by his 
wife, Mary Hooke (d. 21 March 1835, aged 
eighty-three). Ann Lant was the maiden 
name of George Carpenter’s mother. George 
Carpenter failed in business, and removed 
from Kidderminster, but Lant was left be- 
hind with his mother’s guardian, Nicholas 
Pearsall, who adopted him, with a view to his 
becoming a minister. Pearsall was a strong 
unitarian, of much benevolence. He sent him 
to school, first under Benjamin Carpenter at 
Stourbridge, and then under William Blake 
{see under Biakn, WILLIAM, 1773-1821] at 
the school of Pearsall’s own founding in Kid- 
derminster. In 1797 Carpenter entered the dis- 
senting academy at Northampton under John 
Horsey, and was ranked in the second year 
of the five years’ course. The Northampton 
academy was the immediate successor of that 
at Daventry, from which Belsham had re- 
tired on adopting unitarian views. Horsey 
was moderately orthodox, the classical tutor 
was a polemical Calvinist from Scotland. 
The arrangement did not work, the minds of 
the students became unsettled, and the trus- 
tees in 1798 abruptly closed the academy. 
In October of that year Carpenter with two 
fellow-students entered Glasgow College as 
exhibitioners under Dr. Williams’s trust. 
His studies there, interrupted at the outset 
by an attack of rheumatic fever, lasted till 
1801. He took the arts course (but did not 
graduate), adding chemistry and anatomy, 
for he had a scientific turn, and at one time 
thought of combining the duties of a phy- 
sician and a dissenting minister. Divinity 
he studied for himself, especially during the 
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vacations. Circumstances prevented his con- 
tinuing at Glasgow for the divinity course. 
He now thought of schoolkeeping as an ad- 
junct to the ministry (he had already entered 
the pulpit), and in September 1801 he be- 
came assistant in the school of his connec- 
tion Rey. John Corrie, at Birch’s Green, near 
Birmingham. Next year he supplied for a 
time the pulpit of the New meeting, Bir- 
mingham, vacant by the resignation of John 
Edwards, but soon accepted the offer of a 
librarianship at the Liverpool Athenzum. 
This situation he held from the end of 1802 
till March 1805, conducting at the same 
time advanced classes for young ladies, and 
occasionally preaching. He declined over- 
tures from congregations at Ipswich, Bury 
St. Edmunds, Ormskirk, and Dudley, and an 
invitation (in 1803) to become literary tutor 
at Manchester College, York (this invitation 
was renewed in 1807, and again declined). 
On 9 Jan. 1805 he accepted a co-pastorate 
at George’s meeting, Exeter, as colleague 
with James Manning, in succession to Timo- 
thy Kenrick. Manning was an Arian ; Ken- 
rick had been a humanitarian, and this was 
now Carpenter’s standpoint. In philosophy 
he was a determinist, and an especial ad- 
mirer of Hartley. At Exeter (where hesoon 
married) Carpenter undertook an extensive 
pastorate and the cares of a boarding school 
with an unfailing fervour, method, and suc- 
cess, which were marvellous, considering his 
far from robust health. He brought out in 
1806 a popular manual of New Testament 
geography. Applying to Glasgow in 1806 for 
the degree of M.A. by special grace, he was 
at once made LL.D. In August 1807 the 
temporary loss of his voice led him to send 
in his resignation; his congregation in reply 
gave him a year’s freedom from pulpit work, 
and his colleague undertook the double duty. 
He employed his leisure in founding and 
managing a public library. His return to 
the pulpit in 1808 was followed by a contro- 
versy,in which his chief opponent was Daniel 
Veysie, B.D. In 1810 the congregation of 
the Mint meeting amalgamated with that of 
George’s meeting; the Mint meeting trustees 
in 1812 wanted to place an organ in George’s 
meeting, and this was done, not without con- 
siderable opposition. In 1818 Carpenter de- 
clined a pressing invitation to become col- 
league with John Yates at Paradise Street 
Chapel, Liverpool (overtures from the same 
congregation were made to him in 1823), An- 
other doctrinal controversy in which he had a 
share in 1814 was summed up in an epigram 
by Caleb Colton (‘Lacon,’ 1822, ii. 720). He 
remained at Exeter till 1817, taking an in- 
creasing part in public questions, especially 
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the agitation for the Roman catholic claims 
in 1813. In view of the approaching retire- 
ment of John Prior Estlin, LL.D., Carpenter 
was invited (28 Aug. 1816) to Lewin’s Mead 
Chapel, Bristol, as colleague to John Rowe. 
The Exeter people made every effort to retain 
him, but in the summer of 1817 he removed 
to Bristol, The congregation was large and 
wealthy [for its earlier history see Bury, 
SAMUEL], but had lost cohesion. Carpenter 
drew its various elements together, developed 
its religious and philanthropic life, and gave 
it a hold upon the neglected classes of so- 
ciety. On the resignation of Rowe in 
1832, Carpenter obtained as colleague (after 
a short interval) Robert Brook Aspland, 
M.A. [q. v.]; in 1837, the year following 
Aspland’s removal, his place was filled by 
George Armstrong, B.A.,a seceder from the 
church of Ireland. Carpenter did much to 
widen the spirit of his denomination. With 
one exception, the earlier unitarian tract and 
mission societies had been fortified with a 
preamble branding trinitarianism as ‘ idola- 
trous’ and so limiting the unitarian name as 
to exclude Arians. As early as 1811, Car- 
penter endeavoured to expunge the preamble 
trom the rules of the Western Unitarian So- 
ciety; it took him twenty years to effect 
thischange. But in 1825 three older metro- 
politan societies were amalgamated into the 
existing British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation, and to Carpenter is mainly due 
the disappearance from its constitution of the 
restrictive preamble. His polemical publi- 
cations in reply to Magee and others were 
commended for their mildness by orthodox 
critics ; for that very reason, perhaps, though 
able works, few of them were much read. 
Just before his arrival in Bristol, J. E. Stock, 
M.D., long a zealous convert to unitarianism 
(he had drafted the invitation to Carpenter), 
seceded to the Calvinistic baptists. Soon 
after this, Charles Abraham Elton, the well- 
known classical scholar, became a convert, 
and produced ‘ Unitarianism Unassailable,’ 
and similar publications ; but in a few years 
he published his ‘Second Thoughts’ and re- 
joined the established church. In 1822 
Samuel Charles Fripp, B.A., a clergyman 
residing at Bristol, who had been a curate 
in Kent, announced his unitarianism from 
the Lewin’s Mead pulpit, and remained 
steadfast to his new connections. Of Car- 
penter’s own catechumens a considerable 
number, including some of his favourite 
pupils, ultimately joined the church of Eng- 
land. Many of the sterner unitarians re- 
garded his influence as too evangelical. Much 
independence characterised his views; the 
rite of baptism he rejected altogether as a 
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superstition, substituting a form of infant 
dedication. In 1833 the Rajah Rammohun 
Roy, in whose monotheistic movement Car- 
penter was strongly interested, visited Bris- 
tol, but only to die. Carpenter preached 
his funeral sermon (afterwards published, 
with a memoir). He had given up his school 
in the spring of 1829. Of Carpenter as a 
schoolmaster there are two sketches by James 
Martineau, his pupil, and for a time his locum 
tenens (Memoirs, p. 342; Life of Mary Car- 
penter, p. 9). No master was ever more 
adored by his scholars, or more effective in 
the discipline of character. Bowring says: 
‘For many a year I deemed him the wisest and 
greatest of men, as he certainly was one of the 
best.’ ‘Christopher North’ (who had been his 
fellow-student at Glasgow), when appointed 
in 1820 to the moral philosophy chair at 
Edinburgh, consulted him about the plan of 
his lectures and the literature of the subject 
(see his reply, Memoirs, p. 255). Carpenter 
is caricatured in Harriet Martineau’s ‘ Auto- 
biography,’ 1877, vol. i. Till 1836 he took 
a leading part in all public work in Bristol, 
acting in politics as an independent liberal, 
and devoting much time to the encourage- 
ment of physical science. He was one of the 
chief organisers of the Bristol Literary and 
Philosophical Institution in 1822, By 1839 
his constitution was completely exhausted 
under his unsparing labours. He left home 
on 22 July and was recommended by London 
physicians totravel. Accompanied by Free- 
man, a medical adviser, he went on the con- 
tinent, but his health did not revive. He 
was drowned on the night of 5 April 1840 
while going by steamer from Leghorn to 
Marseilles. He was not missed till morning, 
and it is supposed that he was washed over- 
board. His body was cast ashore near Porto 
d’Anzio, about two months afterwards, and 
was buried on the beach. He married on 
25 Dec. 1805 Anna (d. 19 June1856), daughter 
of James Penn of Kidderminster, and had 
six children, of whom the eldest was Mar 
(q. v.], the fourth William Benjamin fe a 
and the youngest Philip Pearsall [q.v.] His 
remaining son is Russell Lant, his biographer. 
Of Carpenter there is an excellent por- 
trait drawn by Branwhite, and engraved by 
Woodman, prefixed to his ‘Memoirs;’ but 
perhaps the best likeness of him is a small 
porcelain bust by Bentley, published in 1842. 
Among his publications, which numbered 
thirty-eight, besides four posthumous works 
and several contributed articles and works 
edited by him (see a full list in ‘ Memoirs,’ 
appendix B), the most noteworthy are: 
1. ‘Unitarianism the Doctrine of the Gos- 
pel,’ 1809, 8vo, 3rd edition 1823 (in the form 
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of letters to Veysie). 2. ‘Systematic Edu- 
cation,’ 2 vols. 1815, 8vo, 38rd_ edition 1822 
(in conjunction with William Shepherd, 
LL.D., and Jeremiah Joyce ; Carpenter's 
part includes the mental and moral philo- 
sophy). 8. ‘An Examination of the Charges 
made against Unitarians . . . by the Right 
Rey. Dr. Magee,’ &c. 1820, 8vo. 4. ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Education, 1820, 8vo (reprinted 
from Rees’s ‘ Cyclopedia,’ much commended 
by the Edgeworths). 6. ‘A Harmony, or 
Synoptical Arrangement of the Gospels,’ &c. 
1835, 8vo (the second edition, 1838, 8vo, is 
dedicated, by permission, to the queen). 
6. ‘Sermons on Practical Subjects,’ 1840, 8vo 
(edited by his son; an abridged edition was 
brought out by Mary Carpenter in 1875). 
[Memoirs, by Russell Lant Carpenter (his 
son), 1842 ; Memoirs of P. P. Carpenter, Ph.D. 
1880 (by the same) ; family pedigrees are given 
in privately printed Memorials (1878) of Mary 
Carpenter (sister of Lant Carpenter); Monthly 
Repos. 1817, p. 481; Murch’s History of Presb. 
and Gen. Bapt. Churches in West of England, 
1835, pp. 117 sq., 409, 564; Christian Reformer, 
1842, p. 371; Henderson’s Memoir of Rey. G. 
Armstrong, 1859; Autobiographical Recollec- 
tions of Sir J. Bowring, 1877, pp. 42-8; private 
information. ] A. G. 


CARPENTER, MARGARET SARAH 
(1793-1872), portrait-painter, daughter of 
Captain Alexander Geddes, born at Salisbury 
in 1798, first studied art from Lord Radnor’s 
collection at Longford Castle, and obtained 
a gold medal from the Society of Arts for 
the study of a boy’s head. She went up to 
London in 1814 and established herself as 
a portrait-painter of much reputation. In 
1817 she married William Hookham Carpen- 
ter [q.v.], keeper of prints and drawings 
in the British Museum, upon whose death 
in 1866 her majesty granted her a pension of 
100/. per annum. She died in London 13 Noy. 
1872. Between 1818 and 1866 she exhibited 
147 pictures at the Royal Academy, fifty at 
the British Institution, and nineteen at the 
Society of British Artists. Her last work 
was the portrait of Dr. Whewell. Among her 
other portraits were those of Lord Kilcoursie 
(1812), Mr. Baring (1815), Lord de Tabley 
(1829), and Archbishop Sumner (1852). Her 
portraits of Fraser Tytler, John Gibson, and 
Bonington are in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery. In the South Kensington Museum she 
is represented by ‘Devotion—St. Francis’ 
(a life-size study of the head of Anthony 
Stewart, the miniature painter), ‘The Sis- 


ters’ (portraits of her two daughters), ‘Ock- | 


ham Church’ (a sketch), and ‘An Old Wo- 
man spinning,’ and also by a water-colour 
study from nature. A sister of Mrs. Carpen- 
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ter married W. Collins, R.A., and was the 
mother of Mr. Wilkie Collins. 

(Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists, 1878; Bryan’s 
Dict. of Painters (Graves); Graves’s Dict. of 
Artists; Catalogues of National Portrait Gal- 
lery and National Gallery at South Kensington 
Museum; Artists of Nineteenth Century; Art 
Journal, 1873.] Cc. M. 


CARPENTER, MARY (1807-1877), 
philanthropist, the eldest child of Lant Car- 
penter, Se v. |, by his wife, Anna Penn, 
was born at Exeter on 3 April 1807. Her 
father’s teachings and example inspired her 
whole career. From him she inherited her 
industry, her warm benevolence, and simple 
piety ; her concentration of energy she drew 
from herself. At a very early age she was 
introduced to the whole range of studies 
pursued in her father’s school, gaining a 
sound classical and scientific training, and 
developing a taste for art. James Martineau 
sketches her as a schoolgirl (Life, 9). Ac- 
customed to assist in teaching, and even on 
occasion taking her father’s place before she 
had completed her fifteenth year, she left 
home in the spring of 1827 to act as a gover- 
ness, first in the Isle of Wight, then at 
Odsey, near Royston. In August 1829 she 
rejoined her mother, and began with her a 
girls’ school at Bristol, shortly after the close 
of Dr. Carpenter’s school for boys. To this 
she added in 1831 the superintendence of 
the afternoon Sunday school. In 1838 the 
presence of Rammohun Roy, who ended his 
days at Bristol, and the visit of Joseph 
Tuckerman, D.D., the Boston philanthropist, 
turned her sympathy towards India and the 
ragged urchins of her own country. She was 
the means of founding in 1835 a‘ working and 
visiting society,’ of which she acted as secre- 
tary for over twenty years; and to this was 
added in 1841 a ministry to the poor, to which 
she had giventheimpulsein 1838. Her father’s 
death in 1840 gave her a new motive for phi- 
lanthropic work as his representative. Aided 
by John Bishop Estlin and Matthew Daven- 
port Hill, she opened on 1 Aug. 1846 her 
ragged school in Lewin’s Mead, one of the 
worst parts of Bristol, removing it in De- 
cember to larger premises in ‘a filthy lane 
called St. James’s Back.’ In August 1850 
she purchased the court in which the school 
was situated, improved the dwellings, and 
laid out a playground. While thus engaged 
she was considering the necessity for schools 
of a different character, in which moral dis- 
cipline might be applied to the reformation 
of young criminals. She corresponded on 
this subject with Matthew Davenport Hill 
and John Clay [q. v.], and published her 
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views in 1851. Her book, and her inter- 
views in London and the north with ad- 
vocates of reformatory principles, prepared 
the way for a conference, which was held in 
Birmingham on 9 and 10 Dec. 1851. Mary 
Carpenter was the soul of the meeting, but 
did not speak in public; she was always 
somewhat slow to countenance any innova- 
tions on the recognised sphere of woman’s 
work. A committee was formed to carry 
out the resolutions of the conference; but it 
soon appeared that there was a radical di- 
vergence of view on the question whether 
the disciplinary treatment of juvenile delin- 
quents should be partly punitive or purely 
restorative in its aim. Mary Carpenter be- 
lieved that certain theological ideas fostered 
the demand for an element of retributive 
dealing, which she was anxious to exclude. 
She resolved to establish a reformatory school 
on her own principles. Meanwhile she gave 
evidence (in May 1852) before the parlia- 
mentary committee of inquiry on juvenile 
delinquency. On 11] Sept. her reformatory 
was opened at Kingswood. The house (built 
for school purposes by John Wesley) was 
purchased by Russell Scott of Bath, and fur- 
nished by Lady Byron. In December 1853 
a conference on a larger scale was held in the 
Birmingham town hall. At the beginning 
of 1854 the first report of her Kingswood 
school was issued. On 10 Aug.the Youthful 
Offenders Act legalised the position of re- 
formatory schools under voluntary managers. 
On 10 Oct. a separate reformatory school for 

irls was opened by Mary Carpenter at the 

ed Lodge in Park Row, Bristol, an Eliza- 
bethan mansion which had seen many vicis- 
situdes. It is no wonder that, with all these 
responsibilities accumulated upon her, her 
health suddenly failed. Just before Christ- 
mas 1854 she was seized with a rheumatic 
fever, which incapacitated her for six months. 
As she was recovering, she wrote a gently 
characteristic letter (3 June 1855) to Har- 
riet Martineau, expressive of her religious 
trust, and received a severely characteristic 
reply. The intercourse of the two friends re- 
mained unbroken. Mary Carpenter’s religion 
was as little satisfactory to the Somersetshire 
magistrates as to Miss Martineau. The quarter 
sessions at Wells, moved by the diocesan board, 
refused (March 1856) to take cognisance of 
the Red Lodge, though the government in- 
spector was fully satisfied with the religious 
teaching. A yearand a half after her mother’s 
death Mary Carpenter left the old home in 
Great George Street to occupy (December 
1857) a house in Park Row, bought by Lady 
Byron, who purchased also other property for 
the development of the Red Lodge plans. 
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Meanwhile, Miss Carpenter was urging upon 
members of parliament the need of a measure 
such as the Industrial Schools Act, which be- 
came law in 1857, and the claims of existing 
ragged schools to participate in the educa- 
tional grant. Among her best friends in the 
House of Commons were Lords Houghton 
bee Mitwxs, R1icHARD Moncxton] and Id- 

esleigh. As if her hands were not yet full— 
she had resigned her Sunday school duty in 
1856, but was still doing ‘the work of three 
people on thefood of half a one’ (Copps)—the 
difficulties in the working of the act induced 
her to undertake the establishment of a cer- 
tified industrial school, mainly in order to 
show in what way the government provisions 
needed amendment. This school she opened 
(April 1859) in premises in Park Row pur- 
chased by Frederick Chapple, a Bristol boy 
who had made a fortune in Liverpool. Many 
of her proposals were adopted in the amended 
acts of 1861 and 1866. A third conference 
on ragged schools at Birmingham on 23 Jan. 
1861 urged upon parliament their claims to 
further government aid. Although attacked 
by illness in the autumn of 1863, she planned 
and opened a workmen’s hall in December of 
that year, and published a work on the con- 
vict system. 

In the autumn of 1860 her sympathy with 
India had been rekindled by the visit of 
Joguth Chunder Gangooly, a young convert 
of the unitarian mission at Calcutta. The sub- 
sequent visits of Rakhal Das Haldar (1862), 
and of Satyendra Nath Tagore and M. Ghose 
(1864) convinced her that the condition of 
Indian women could be improved by judicious 
education. On 1 Sept.1866 she left England 
for India, Ghose being among her travelling 
companions. Her plans and expectations 
were small, but no sooner had she arrived 
than her advice was sought by the Bombay 
government on the problems of education and 
prison discipline. At Madras and at Calcutta 
(where she interested herself in the mono- 
theistic movement of Keshub Chunder Sen) 
similar calls were made upon her judgment 
and experience. Here she became for the 
first time a public speaker. Her general im- 
pressions were summed up in a communica- 
tion (12 Dec. 1866) to the governor-general, 
Sir John Lawrence, on the subjects of female 
education, reformatory schools, and the state 
of the gaols. She left India on 20 March 
1867. At home she took up again with zest 
all her old labours, but at once opened com- 
munications with the India Office, with a 
view to urge the home government to over- 
come ‘the incubus of Indian red-tapeism.’ 
In March 1868 she had the honour of an 
interview with the queen, and in October she 
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again started for India. Offering her gra- 
tuitous services to the government as super- 
intendent ofa female normal school at Bom- 
bay, she was soon in the midst of a band of 
lady coadjutors, English and native. Her 
health gave way in February 1869, and in 
April she returned to England. Her third 
visit to India, in the winter of 1869-70, was 
somewhat disappointing. She made up her 
mind that more was to be done by the in- 
fluence she could exert at headquarters in 
this country than by personal work in India 
itself, At Bristol, in September 1870, she 
inaugurated, in connection with a second 
visit from Keshub Chunder Sen, a ‘ National 
Indian Association,’ of which the Princess 
Alice ultimately became president. Its ob- 
ject was twofold—to enable Indian visitors 
to study the institutions of England, and to 
ripen English opinion respecting the wants of 
India. She was on the point of adding to her 
travels a visit to America to study the condi- 
tion of prisons there, when an invitation to 
attend, as the guest of the Princess Alice, a 
congress (September 1872) at Darmstadt on 
women’s work, opened the way for an exami- 
nation of some of the reformatory systems of 
the continent. Her voyage to America was 
made in April 1873. She accepted an invi- 
tation to speak on prison reform in the largest 
church at Hartford, all the other churches 
being closed for the occasion. From the 
United States she proceeded to Canada, point- 
ing out the defects in prison arrangements, 
and interesting herself warmly in the condi- 
tion of the aborigines. Returning home in 
the autumn, she had a fresh subject for her 
applications to government—the state of 
the Canadian prisons. Her last journey to 
India was undertaken in September 1875, 
and lasted till 27 March 1876. Her impres- 
sions were now more hopeful. On all her 
great subjects she made careful reports to the 
authorities in India and at home, and saw 
many of her suggestions carried into law. In 
July 1876 parliament at length authorised 
her plan of allowing school boards to esta- 
plish day-feeding industrial schools, She died 
14 June 1877, and was buried in the Arno’s 
Vale cemetery, Bristol. Among the mourners 
were two Hindu boys whose education she 
was superintending, A tablet to her memory, 
with an inscription by James Martineau, was 
Places in the north transept of Bristol Cathe- 

ral. An admirable likeness, engraved by 
C. H. Jeens, is prefixed to her ‘ Life.’ Of her 

ersonal characteristics there isa briefglimpse 
aa e, p.- 418) by the Rev. W. C. Gannett, who 
speaks of ‘her great grey eyes, so slow and 
wise, yet so kind sometimes ;’ and a valuable 
detailed account, doing justice to her quaint 
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sense of humour and her capacity for art 
(Theological Review, April 1880, p. 279), by 
Frances Power Cobbe, who was associated 
with her forsome time from November 1858 
in her work at Red Lodge. In Harriet Mar- 
tineau’s autobiography there is a charming 
picture of Mary Carpenter acting as brides- 
maid to one of her Red Lodge protégées. Mary 
Carpenter was a familiar figure at the Social 
Science congresses, and some of her ablest pa- 
pers were read at these meetings. Her ‘Life’ 
gives many- evidences of a true poetic vein. 
In early life she had written poems in the 
anti-slavery cause, which were printed in 
America, but her most touching verses were 
called forth by the loss of friends. Of her 
separate publications the following are the 
chief: 1, ‘Meditations and Prayers,’ 1845 
(1st ed. anon.; five subsequent editions). 
2. ‘Memoir of Joseph Tuckerman,’ 1848 (re- 
printed in ‘American Unitarian Biogra- 
phy,’ 1851, 8vo, ii. 29 sq., with corrections 
by Tuckerman’s daughter, Mrs. Becker). 
3. ‘Ragged Schools, their Principles and 
Modes of Operation, by a Worker,’ 1849 (re- 
printed from the ‘Inquirer’ newspaper). 
4, ‘Reformatory Schools for the Children of 
the Perishing and Dangerous Classes, and for 
Juvenile Offenders,’ 1851, 8vo. 5. ‘Juvenile 
Delinquents, their Condition and Treatment,’ 
1853, 8vo (dedicated to ‘my three helpers 
in Heaven, my dear Father, Dr. Tuckerman, 
and Mr. Fletcher,’ i.e. Joseph Fletcher, 
H.M. inspector of schools). 6, ‘The Claims 
of Ragged Schools to Pecuniary Educational 
Aid from the Annual Parliamentary Grant, 
&e., 1859. 7. ‘What shall we do with our 
Pauper Children?’ &c., 1861. 8. ‘Our Con- 
victs, how they are made and should be 
treated,’ 1864, 8vo, 2 vols. (this had the 
‘great honour’ of being placed on the Romat 
‘Index Expurgatorius’). 9. ‘Last Days in 
England of the Rajah Rammohun Roy,’ 
1866, 8vo. 10. ‘Six Months in India,’ 1868, 
8vo, 2 vols. She published also an abridg- 
ment of the ‘ Memoir’ of her father; and a 
‘ Young Christian’s Hymn Book,’ with supple- 
ment. 

[Life and Work of Mary Carpenter, 1879, by 


J. Estlin Carpenter (her nephew); authorities 
cited above. ] A. G. 


CARPENTER, NATHANAEL (1589- 
1628 ?), author and philosopher, son of John 
Carpenter (d. 1561) [q. v.], rector of North- 
leigh, Devonshire, was born there on 7 Feb. 
1588-9. He matriculated at St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, on7 June 1605; but was elected, 
ona recommendatory letter of James I, a De- 
vonshire fellow of Exeter College on 80 June 
1607. Asecond Devonshire candidate,Michael 
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Jermyn, obtained an equal number of votes, 
whereupon the vice-chancellor gave his de- 
cision in favour of Carpenter. The dates 
of Carpenter’s degrees were B.A. 5 Jul 
1610, M.A. 1613, B.D. 11 May 1620, D.D. 
1626. During his residence at Oxford he is 
said to have become, ‘by a virtuous emula- 
tion and industry, a noted philosopher, poet, 
mathematician, and geographer’ One of 
his pupils at the university was Sir Wil- 
liam Morice, secretary of state 1660-8, a 
politician with religious views inclined to 
presbyterianism, which were probably in- 
spired by his tutor’s Calvinism. Carpenter’s 
attainments attracted the notice of the chief 
divines of theage. Sutcliffe, dean of Exeter, 
nominated him a member of his new college 
at Chelsea, and Archbishop Ussher tempted 
him into Ireland, where he was appointed 
schoolmaster of the king's wards in Dublin, 
the wards being minors of property whose 
parents were Roman catholics. Carpenter’s 
death is said to have occurred at Dublin in 
the beginning of 1628, and his funeral sermon 
was preached by Robert Ussher, a brother of 
the archbishop. On his deathbed he re- 
gretted that he had ‘so much courted the 
maid instead of the mistress,’ meaning that 
he had spent his chief time in philosophy and 
mathematics and had neglected divinity. 
His writings were numerous. The earliest 
of them, ‘ Philosophia libera triplici exerci- 
tationum decade proposita,’ an attack on the 
Aristotelian system of philosophy, appeared 
at Frankfort in 1621, under the disguise of 
N. C. Cosmopolitanus. Later editions were 
issued under his name in 1622, 1636, and 1675. 
His treatise of ‘Geography delineated forth 
in two books,’ published in 1625, and repub- 
lished in 1635, contains many eloquent pas- 
sages, especially a digression (p. 260 et seq.) 
in praise of the illustrious natives of ‘our 
mountainous proviaces of Devon and Corn- 
wall. Embodied in it are some pages of 
poetry, in which his ‘Mother Oxford’ re- 
counts the advantages which he had derived 
from association with her, and reproaches 
him for his partiality to his native county. 
Three sermons entitled ‘ Achitophel, or the 
Picture of a Wicked Politician,’ preached to 
the university of Oxford and dedicated to 
Ussher, are stated to have appeared in 1627, 
1628, 1629, 1633, 1638, and 1642. The first 
edition was called in, and the passages against 
Arminianism were expunged. After his death 
there appeared (1633 and 1640) a sermon, 
‘Chorazin and Bethsaida’s Woe,’ which he 
had preached at St. Mary’s, Oxford. The 
dedication by N. H. to Dean Winniffe asserts 
that but for ‘a kinsman’s (Jo. Ca.) friendly 
hand’ the manuscript might have ‘ perished 
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on the Netherland shores,’ as Carpenter's 
labours in optics did in the Irish Sea. A 
charisterium to Carpenter by Degory Wheare 


y | appears in the appendix to the latter’s ‘ Pietas 


erga benefactores,’ 1628, A manuscript by 
Carpenter entitled ‘ Encomia Varia’ belongs 
to Trinity College, Dublin (Hist. MSS, 
Comm. 4th Rep. app. p. 590). 


[ Wood’s Athenee Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 421-2, Fasti, 
i. 3387, 893; Prince’s Worthies (1810), 173-5, 
603; Boase’s Reg. of Exeter Coll. pp. 55, 56, 
211] Who deo) 


CARPENTER, PHILIP PEARSALL 
(1819-1877), conchologist, youngest child 
of Lant Carpenter [q. v.], was born at 
Bristol in November 1819. His education 
began in his father’s school, was continued 
at a proprietary institution called the Bristol 
College, and concluded at a presbyterian 
training college at York. He graduated B.A. 
in the university of London in 1841, and soon 
after became minister of a presbyterian con- 
gregation at Stand, whence he removed in 
1846 to a congregation at Warrington, and 
there remained for fifteen years. He did not 
confine his activity to preaching, but was 
concerned in endless philanthropic schemes, 
some wise and useful, others ill-considered 
and unfruitful. He established a printing 
press, and disseminated his opinions by fre- 
quent leaflets, letters, magazines, and other 
publications. He learnt to swim in the canal, 
and instituted a swimming academy ; he lec- 
tured on the necessity of proper drainage, and 
stood up for the preservation of ancient rights 
of way. Heset a fine example of temperance 
in eating and of abstinence from wine, but he 
spoke of a public dinner to the officers of the 
militia as an expenditure for sensual gratifi- 
cation which could not be reconciled with 
christian sobriety, and he refused to lend a 
copy of a song, ‘Mynheer van Dunk,’ to a 
Christmas glee party because he would not 
encourage the singing of bacchanalian verses. 
He had always thought it a sin to drink wine, 
and soon came to believe it foolish to eat 
meat. When his house was robbed he pub- 
lished a handbill describing the candlesticks, 
silver spoons, and other property stolen, and 
informing the thieves that he had forgiven 
them; that if they liked to call he would 
converse with them, and that if they did not 
call they would have to meet him on the day 
of judgment. The current of his activity was 
at Teng turned into adefinite channel. He 
had been instructed in natural science when 
a boy, had made a collection of shells, and 
had always had a taste for natural history. 
One day, in 1855, while walking down a 
street in Liverpool, Carpenter caught sight 
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of some strange shells in a dealer’s window. | 
He went in, and found that the specimens 
were part of a vast collection made by a Bel- 
gian naturalist named Reigen at Mazatlan in 
California. The collector had died, leaving 
his shells unsorted and unnamed. Carpen- 
ter bought them for 50/, There were four- 
teen tons of shells, each ton occupying forty 
cubic feet. The examination, description, 
naming, and classification of these shells was 
the chief work of the rest of Carpenter’s life. 
By the comparison of hundreds of examples, 
104 previous species were shown to be mere 
varieties, while 222 new species were added 
to the catalogue of the mollusca. Thence- 
forward, though he sometimes preached, 
made speeches, and wrote pamphlets, most 
of Carpenter’s time was given to shells, and 
even when he received calls or paid visits 
he would wash and pack up shells during 
conversation. Their pecuniary value when 
named and arranged in series was great, but 
he never tried to grow rich by them, and his 
whole endeavour was to spread the know- 
ledge of them and to supply as many public 
institutions as possible with complete collec- 
tions of Mazatlan mollusea. A full report on 
them occupies 209 pages of the ‘ British As- 
sociation Reports’ for 1856, and further de- 
tails are to be found in the same reports for 
1863, and in the ‘Smithsonian Reports’ for 
1860. He visited America in 1858, and in 
1860, after his return to England, married at 
Manchester Miss Minnie Meyer. At the con- 
clusion of the ceremony the wedded pair for- 
mally adopted a boy whom Carpenter had 
found in a refuge at Baltimore. In 1865 he 
sailed with wife and adopted son for America, 
settled in Montreal, and there lived to the 
end of his days. He took pupils, ceased to 
be a presbyterian, and became reconciled to 
the doctrines of the Anglican church. Shells 
occupied most of his time, and he was work- 
ing at the Chitonide, of which he had formed 
a great collection, when he was seized with 
an acute illness, and died on 24 May 1877. 
Carpenter once spoke: f himself as ‘a born 
teacher, a naturalist Ly chance. The de- 
scription should have been reversed. He had 
been fond of shells and of natural history 
from early boyhood, and the chance was only 
in the incident which gave him the opportu- 
nity of following his natural bent. His teach- 
ing was spoiled by his ignorance of what was 
ludicrous, and he used to imitate the move- 
ments of polyps with his arms and legs in a 
way which fixed his own grotesque attitudes 
on the memory of his pupils, but which drove 
their attention away from polyps. He was 
a virtuous man and a laborious, but was 
neither judicious nor profound, 
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{Memoirs (with portrait), edited by R. L. Car- 
penter, 1880; British Association Reports, 1856, 
&c.; personal knowledge.] N. M. 


CARPENTER, RICHARD (1575-1627), 
divine, was born in Cornwall in 1575. He 
matriculated at Exeter College, Oxford, on 
28 May 1592, and took his degrees of B.A. 
on 19 Feb. 1595-6, B.D. 25 June 1611, and 
D.D. 10 Feb. 1616-17. He was elected to a 
Cornish fellowship at his college on 30 June 
1596, and retained it until 30 June 1606, 
during which time he devoted his attention, 
under the advice of Thomas Holland, the 
rector of Exeter College, to the study of 
theology, and became noted for his preaching 
powers. In 1606 he was appointed by Sir 
Robert Chichester to the rectories of Sher- 
well and Loxhore, near Barnstaple, and it 
has been suggested that he was the Richard 
Carpenter who from 1601 to 1626 held the 
vicarage of Collumpton. While he was a 
tutor at Oxford, Christopher Trevelyan, a son 
of John Trevelyan of Nettlecombe, Somer- 
setshire, who married Urith, daughter of Sir 
John Chichester of Devonshire, was among 
his pupils, and through this introduction to 
these families Carpenter married Susanna, 
his pupil’s youngest sister, and obtained his 
benefice from Sir Robert Chichester. He 
died on 18 Dec. 1627, and was buried in the 
chancel of Loxhore Church, where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory. 

Carpenter’s literary productions were con- 
fined to theology. Hewas the author of: 1.‘A 
Sermon preached at the Funeral Solemnities 
of Sir Arthur Ackland,’ 9 Jan. 1611-12. 
2, ‘A Pastoral Charge at the Triennial Visi- 
tation of the Bishop of Exon. at Barnstaple,’ 
1616. 3. ‘Christ’s Larum Bell of Love re- 
sounded,’ 1616. 4. ‘The Concionable Chris- 
tian,’ three sermons preached before the 
judges of the circuit in 1620, London, 1628. 

is learning is highly praised by Charles 
Fitzgeoffry in his ‘ Affanie,’ and two letters 
addressed to him by Degory Wheare in 1603 
and 1621 are in the ‘ Epistole Eucharistice’ 
subjoined to the latter’s ‘ Pietas erga Bene- 
factores, 1628. Some verses by Capeter 
are printed in the ‘Funebre Officium in me- 
moriam Elizabethe Anglie regine’ of the 
university of Oxford, 1603, and in the collec- 
tion (‘ Pietas erga Jacobum Anglie regem ’) 
with which that body in the same year wel- 
comed the new king. 


[Wood’s Athenz Oxon. (Bliss), ii.418 ; Boase’s 
Reg. of Exeter Coll. pp. 52-3, 210; Boase and 
Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. pp. 63, 1115; Trevelyan 
Papers, pt. ili. (Camden Soc. 1872), pp. xxvi, 77, 
84, 110-12, 138-40; Arber’s Stationers’ Registers, 
iii, 496, 596, iv. 81.] 
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CARPENTER, RICHARD (d. 1670?), 
‘theological mountebank,’ was educated at 
Eton, and in 1622 elected to a scholarship at 
King’s College, Cambridge. From the ac- 
count of him in the ‘Biographia Drama- 
tica’ it is to be inferred that he left the 
university without taking his degree. In 
his work, ‘ Experience, Historie, and Divi- 
nitie,’ he says that he, ‘ being first a scholar 
of Eaton College and afterwards a student 
in Cambridge, forsook the university and 
immediately travelled.’ In the same work 
he affirms that he was converted to Roman 
catholicism by an English monk in London, 
that he studied in Flanders, Artois, France, 
Spain, and Italy, and that he was subse- 
quently ordained a priest by the hands of 
the pope’s substitute in Rome. Having been 
a Benedictine monk at Douay for some time, 
he was sent as a missionary to England, 
where, after about a year, he returned to 
the protestant religion, was ordained, and, 
through the intervention of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Abbot), was presented to the 
small living of Poling, near Arundel, in 1635 
(Dattaway, Sussex, i. (pt. i.) 60). During 
his incumbency he was much annoyed by 
the Roman catholics in Arundel, who lost 
no opportunity of slandering him or holding 
him up to ridicule before his parishioners. 
In his ‘Experience,’ &c., he gives a high- 
fiown account of his reasons for becoming a 
protestant, but his enemies affirmed that his 
change of creed was in ‘ order to gain a wife,’ 
and that ‘he had run away with the wife of 
the man with whom he lodged.’ There is 
no reason to suppose that he was married at 
this time. At the outbreak of the civil war 
he threw up his living and became an itine- 
rant preacher, his chief aim seeming to be to 
widen the breach between the king and the 

arliament as much as possible. Disappointed 
e his lack of success, he quitted this way of 
life, and going over to Paris he again be- 
came reconciled to the Romish church, and 
made it his business to rail at protestantism. 
Returning to England, he joined the inde- 
pendents, and Dodd’s ‘Church History’ re- 
cords that ‘he played his pulpit pranks 
according to the humour of the time, and 
became a mere mountebank of religion. He 
shortly afterwards married and settled at 
Aylesbury, where he had relations, and used 
to preach in a very fantastical manner, to 
the great mirth of his auditors.’ Towards 
the fatter part of his life he became very 
serious, and, in company with his wife, em- 
braced catholicism for a third time, which 
religion he is supposed to have professed at 
the time of his death. He is known to have 
been alive in 1670, but is believed to have 
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died during that year. Wood, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with him, says ‘that he 
was a fantastical man that changed his mind 
with his cloths, and that for his juggles and 
tricks in matters of religion he was esteemed 
a theological mountebank.’ Dodd affirms that 
‘he wanted neither wit nor learning, which, 
notwithstanding, lay under a frightful ma- 
nagement through the iniquity of the times 
and his own inconstant temper.’ His chief 
work was: 1. ‘ Experience, Historie, and Di- 
vinitie,’ &c. 1640; republished with additions 
in 1648 as ‘The Downfall of Antichrist,’ a 
queer mixture of autobiography and reli- 
gion, full of classical quotations and absurd 
stories. After the Restoration he wrote a 
comedy called: 2. ‘The Pragmatical Jesuit,’ 
of which Langbaine speaks with some com- 
mendation. Prefixed to this play is his por- 
trait in a long habit ; a previous one, however, 
exhibits him as a formal cleric with a sad 
and mortified countenance. He also wrote: 
3. ‘The Anabaptist washt and washt, and 
shrunk in the Washing,’ 1653. 4. ‘ The per- 
fect Law of God, being a Sermon and no Ser- 
mon, preached and yet not preached,’ 1652 
(published while he was an independent). 
5. ‘ Astrology proved harmless, useful, pious,’ 
1653. 6. ‘The Last and Highest Appeal; 
or an Appeal to God against the new Reli- 
gion Makers, Dressers, Menders, and Vendors 
amongst us,’ &c. 7. ‘The Jesuit and the 
Monk ; or the Serpent and the Dragon,’ 1656. 
8. ‘Rome and her Jesuits,’ 1663. 

A RicHaRD CARPENTER is mentioned by 
Elias Ashmole, who prints in his ‘ Theatrum 
Chimicum Britannicum,’ 1651, an English 
poem, detailing various alchemical prescrip- 
tions, under the title of ‘The Worke of 
Richard Carpenter.’ This is from the ‘Sloane 
MS,’ 288, No. 8, where the piece is entitled 
‘The Prologue of R. C. of the Philosopher’s 
Stone,’ and described as the opening lines of 
a lost work by Thomas Charnock (1524 ?- 
1581) [q. v.], doubtless Carpenter’s contempo- 
rary (Tanner, Bibl. Brit.; Brit, Mus. Cat.) 

[Biographia Britannica ; Athenze Oxon. vol. ii. 
419, 420, ed. Bliss; Harwood’s Alumni Eton. p. 
223; Granger's Biog. Hist. of England, iii. 345, 
8rd edit.; Dodd’s Church History, 1737; Lang- 
baine’s Account of the Dramatic Poets, 1691; 
Baker’s Biog. Dramatica, vol. i. pt. i. p. 88.] 

A.C. B, 

CARPENTER, RICHARD CROM- 
WELL (1812-1855), architect, was born 
21 Oct. 1812, educated at Charterhouse, and 
articled to Mr. Blyth. He first exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1830, sending a ‘ De- 
sign for a Cathedral Transept,’ and between 
that year and 1849 exhibited nine works. 
Among his earliest buildings werethe churches 
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of St. Stephen and St. Andrew at Birming- 
ham ; among his later St. Paul, Brighton, and 
St. Mary Magdalen, Munster Square, London. 
He also executed restorations at Chichester 
Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, and designed 
St. John’s College, Hurstpierpoint, Sussex. 
He died in Upper Bedford Place, Russell 
Square, 27 March 1855. 


{Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists, 1878; Graves’s 
Dict. of Artists.] Cc. M. 


CARPENTER, WILLIAM (1797-1874), 
miscellaneous writer, son of a tradesman in 
St. James’s, Westminster, was born in 1797. 
He received no school education, but at an 
early age entered the service of a bookseller 
in Finsbury, first as an errand-boy, and then 
as an apprentice. By persevering self-study 
he acquired several ancient and modern lan- 
guages, and devoted himself with special 
eagerness to biblical subjects. While at 
Finsbury he made the acquaintance of Wil- 
liam Greenfield, editor of Bagster’s ‘ Poly- 
glot Bibles” With him he edited for some 
time the ‘Scripture Magazine,’ which was 
afterwards expanded into the ‘Critica Bi- 
blica’ (4 vols. 1824-7). Devoting himself 
entirely to literary pursuits, he wrote a num- 
ber of works on theological and general sub- 
jects, and was connected in succession with 
numerous periodicals. He was editor of the 
‘Shipping Gazette’ in 1836, of the ‘ Era’ in 
1838, of the ‘ Railway Observer’ in 1843, of 
‘Lloyd’s Weekly News’ in 1844, of the 
‘Court Journal’ in 1848, of the ‘ Sunday 
Times’ and ‘ Bedfordshire Independent’ in 
1854, He also editeda morning paper. As 
a journalist he issued a publication entitled 
‘ Political Letters’ (1830-1). This he main- 
tained was not liable to the stamp duty on 
newspapers, and he issued it partly to try the 
question. A prosecution followed at the in- 
stance of the authorities in the court of ex- 
chequer. At the trial (14 May 1831) Carpen- 
ter defended himself, was convicted, and was 
imprisoned for some time in the king’s bench 
(Report of Trial prefixed to Collected Poli- 
tical Letters). From his prison he edited the 
‘Political Magazine’ (September 1831 to July 
1832, republished as Gattonties Monthly 
Political Magazine,’ 1832). 

Carpenter threw himself with great zeal 
into the cause of political reform. In con- 
nection with this he wrote ‘An Address to 
the te Classes on the Reform Bill,’ 
1831; ‘The People’s Book, comprising their 
chartered rights and practical wrongs,’ 1831 ; 
‘The Electors’ Manual,’ 1882 ; ‘The Political 
Text Book, comprising a view of the origin 
and objects of government, and an examina- 
tion of the principal social and political in- 
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stitutions of England,’ 1833; ‘ Peerage for 
the People, 1841; ‘The Corporation of Lon- 
don as it is, and as it should be,’ 1847. Be- 
tween 1851 and 1853 Carpenter was honorary 
secretary to the Chancery Reform Associa- 
tion, for which he wrote a good deal. He 
also wrote a little treatise, ‘The Israelites 
found in the Anglo-Saxons,’ 1872. Carpenter 
was troubled with defective eyesight, and 
was, notwithstanding hisremarkable activity, 
in somewhat poor circumstances for some time 
before his death, which took place at his resi- 
dence in Colebrooke Row, Islington, 21 April 
1874. 

Carpenter published: 1. ‘Sancta Biblica’ 
(a collection of parallel passages), 3 vols. 
1825, dedicated to George LV. 2. ‘Calen- 
darium Palestine, exhibiting the Principal 
Events in Scripture History,’ 1825. 3, ‘A 
Popular Introduction to the Study of the 
Scriptures,’ 1826. 4. ‘Old English and He- 
brew Proverbs explained and illustrated,’ 
1826. 5. ‘A Reply to the Accusations of 
Piracy and Plagiarism, in a letter to the Rev. 
T. H. Horne,’ 1827 6. ‘An Examination of 
Scripture Difficulties,’ 1828. 7. ‘Scripture 
Natural History’ (1828, republished Boston, 
U.S., 1833; Latin translation, Paris, 1841). 
8. ‘Popular Lectures on Biblical Criticism and 
Interpretation,’ 1829. 9, ‘A Guidetothe Prac- 
tical Reading of the Bible,’ 1830. 10. ‘Anec- 
dotes of the French Revolution of 18380,’ 1830. 
11. ‘A Popular History of Priestcraft abridged 
from W. Howitt’s Book,’ 1834, 12. ‘A Reply 
to W. Howitt’s Preface to the Abridged His- 
tory of Priestcraft,’ 1834. 13. ‘The Lifeand 
Times of John Milton,’ 1836, 14. ‘The Bi- 
blical Companion,’ 1836, 15. ‘Relief for the 
Unemployed; Emigration and Colonisation 
considered,’ 1841. 16. ‘Clark’s Christian In- 
heritance’ (5th ed. 1848). 17. ‘A Compre- 
hensive Dictionary of English Synonyms’(6th 
ed. 1865). 18. ‘An Introduction to the Read- 
ing and Study of the English Bible’ (8 vols. 
1867-8). The following have also been in- 
cluded in a list of Carpenter’s works: ‘Mneio- 
phile, a Dictionary of Facts and Dates;’ 
‘Critical Dissertation on Ezekiel’s Temple ;’ 
‘Wesleyana ;’ ‘Life of Cobbett’ (whom he 
knew intimately); ‘Small Debts, an Argu- 
ment for County Courts ;’ ‘Machinery and 
the Working Classes;’ ‘The Condition of 
Children in Mines and Factories.’ He also 
edited and abridged Calmet’s ‘ History of the 
Bible.’ His scriptural treatises have been 
very popular in America. 


[Men of the Time, 8th edit. 1872, pp. 192-3; 
Sunday Times newspaper, 3 May 1874, p. 8, col, 
1; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Preface to Introduction te 
the Reading and Study of the English Bible,] 
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CARPENTER, WILLIAM BENJA- 
MIN (1818-1885), naturalist, was the fourth 
child and eldest son of Dr. Lant Carpenter 
(q. v.], and brother of Mary and Philip Car- 
penter [q. v.] He was born at Exeter on 
29 Oct. 1818, His father removed to Bristol 
in 1817; young Carpenter received his early 
education there in his father’s notable school, 
and acquired both exact classical and scientific 
knowledge. He was anxious to be a civil 
engineer, but sacrificed his inclination when 
pressed to become the pupil of Mr. Estlin, 
the family doctor. He passed some time in 
the West Indies as companion to Mr. Estlin, 
and his experience of social conditions pre- 
ceding the abolition of slavery led him to 
be throughout life a cautious and moderate 
rather than an ardent reformer. 

After some preliminary work at the Bristol 
Medical School, Carpenter entered University 
College, London, in 1833, as a medical stu- 
dent, and it is significant of a mania for 
lectures then encouraged that he often at- 
tended thirty-five lectures a week, as his 
note-books show. He also attended the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital for some time. After obtain- 
ing the Surgeons’ and A pothecaries’ diplomas 
in 1835 he went to the Edinburgh Medical 
School and commenced researches on physio- 
logy. He wrote papers which showed a 
marked tendency to seek large generalisations 
and to bring all the natural sciences to the 
elucidation of vital functions. His early 
papers, ‘On the Voluntary and Instinctive 
Actions of Living Beings’ (‘ Edinburgh Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal,’ xlviii. 1837, pp. 
22-44), ‘On the Unity of Function in 
Organised Beings’ (‘Edinburgh New Philo- 
sophical Journal,’ xxiii. 1837, pp. 92-116), 
‘On the Differences of the Laws regulating 
Vital and Physical Phenomena’ (76. xxiv. 
1838, pp. 327-53), which obtained the Stu- 
dents’ Prize of 30/., and ‘The Physiological 
Inferences to be deduced from the Structure 
of the Nervous System of Invertebrated Ani- 
mals’ (graduation thesis, 1839), the latter 
of which obtained the notice of Johannes 
Miiller, the first physiologist of the day, who 
inserted a translation of it in his ‘ Archives’ 
for 1840, were the precursors of his great work, 
‘The Principles ot General and Comparative 
Physiology,’ published in 1839, This was the 
first English book which contained adequate 
conceptions of a science of biology. A second 
edition was called for in 1841, and it was 
recognised that the author was a man of no 
ordinary mental grasp and range of study. 

Before his graduation at Edinburgh Car- 
penter had become lecturer on medical ju- 
risprudence at the Bristol Medical School, 
and he afterwards lectured there on physio- 
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logy also. He found the anxieties of general 
medical practice too great for his keen sus- 
ceptibilities, and undertook further literary 
work, including a useful and comprehensive 
‘ Popular Cyclopedia of Science, 1843. In 
1844 he removed to London, gaining the 
post of Fullerian professor of physiology at 
the Royal Institution, and being elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society in the same year. 
He was appointed lecturer on physiology at 
the London Hospital, and professor of forensic 
medicine at University College. He was also 
for some years examiner in physiology and 
comparative anatomy at the University of 
London, and Swiney lecturer on geology at 
the British Museum. From 1847 to 1852 
he edited the ‘ British and Foreign Medico- 
Chirurgical Review,’ and from 1851 to 1859 
he was principal of University Hall, the 
residence for students at University College. 
In 1856, on appointment as registrar of the 
University of London, he resigned his lecture- 
ships, and thenceforward was the chief worker 
in the great development of that university 
till his resignation in 1879, when he received 
the distinction of a C.B. He was appointed 
a crown member of the senate on the next 
vacancy, and continued an active member 
till his death, which occurred on 19 Noy. 
1885, from severe burns received by the 
accidental upsetting of a makeshift spirit- 
lamp while he was taking a vapour bath, 
Carpenter was one of the last examples 
of an almost universal naturalist. Some of 
his most valuable and laborious work was 
done in zoology. In a series of papers and 
reports to the British Association, com- 
mencing in 1843, and to the Royal, Micro- 
scopical, and Geological Societies, he gave 
the results of his own and others’ inquiries 
into the microscopic structure of shells. 
These were followed by a set of four memoirs 
in the ‘Philosophical Transactions,’ 1856-60, 
on the foraminifera. In 1862 the Ray Society 
published his ‘Introduction to the Study of 
the Foraminifera,’ in which he was largely 
assisted by Professors W. K. Parker and 
T. Rupert Jones; it is a memoir of funda- 
mental importance on the subject. As late 
as 1882 he contributed an important paper 
on Orbitolites to the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions.’ Marine zoology also largely inte- 
rested him, and out of his summer excursions 
to Arran, when he studied the feather-stars, 
grew a large scheme of deep-sea exploration. 
In the spring of 1868 he studied the crinoids 
near Belfast with Professor W yville Thomson, 
and in the same year they explored the 
fauna and other phenomena of the sea-bottom 
between the north of Ireland and the Faroe 
islands in the Lightning. This was followed 
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by further explorations in the Porcupine 
(1869 and 1870), and in the Shearwater 
(1871), in which he traversed the Mediter- 
ranean and the Atlantic between Great 
Britain and Portugal, and by the Challenger 
expedition under Wyville Thomson, in the 
preparations for which Carpenter took an 
active part. 

Some of Carpenter’s most important zoo- 
logical contributions related to the question 
of the animal nature of Hozodn canadense, 
as found in masses in the Laurentian rocks 
of Canada. He contributed numerous papers 
on this subject to the Royal Society, the 
‘Canadian Naturalist’ (ii. 1865), the ‘ In- 
tellectual Observer’ (vii. 1865), ‘Philoso- 
phical Magazine’ (1865), ‘Geological Society’s 
Quarterly Journal, &c. For some years 
before his death he had been collecting ma- 
terials for a monograph on Lozodn, which he 
did not complete. Another favourite sub- 
ject of his research was the structure, em- 

ryology, and past history of the feather- 
stars and crinoids, in which he demonstrated 
important facts of structure and physiology 
which were long controverted. His chief 
paper was ‘On the Structure, Physiology, 
and Development of Antedon rosaceus’ 
(‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ 1866, pp. 671— 
756). Among his services to zoology, and 
in a lesser degree to botany, may be reckoned 
his work on ‘The Microscope and its Reve- 
lations,’ 1856, which reached a sixth edition 
in 1881. His zoological and botanical and 
other contributions to the ‘Cyclopedia of 
Science’ were afterwards published in sepa- 
rate volumes in Bohn’s ‘Scientific Library.’ 
The ‘Comparative Physiology’ of his early 
‘Physiology’ was published separately as an 
enlarged fourth edition in 1854. 
In addition to his principal book, Car- 
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chiefly to the mental and the physical aspects 
ofthe science. His early papers were followed 
by others: ‘On the Mutual Relations of the 
Vital and Physical Forces’ (‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,’ 1850), and ‘On the Application 
of the Principle of Conservation of Force to 


Physiology’ (‘Quarterly Journal of Science,’ | 


i. 1864). His great’ work on physiology 


attained a fifth edition in 1855, and has sub- | 


sequently been edited by Mr. Henry Power. 
A smaller ‘Manual of Physiology,’ 1846, 
reached a fourth edition in 1865. In 1874 
Carpenter expanded the chapters of his pre- 
vious work on mental physiology into a 
treatise, ‘The Principles of Mental Physio- 
logy ’ (fourth edition, 1876). His views on 
the relation of mind and brain were acute 
and in advance of his time. While unsparing 
in his exposures of quackery in phrenology, 
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mesmerism, electro-biology, and spiritualism, 
he did much to educate the public in sound 
views of mental processes, and especially to 
bring into prominence the importance of 
those operations of which we are unconscious. 
In 1851, in the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal 
Institution,’ i. 147-53, he wrote ‘On the In- 
fluence of Suggestion in Modifying and Di- 
recting Muscular Movement, independently 
of Volition,’ and in 1868 (7. v. 338-45) 
‘On the Unconscious Activity of the Brain.’ 
He made the subject of unconscious cerebra- 
tion (his own phrase) a speciality, further 
discussing it in a lecture at Glasgow in 1875, 
‘Is Man an Automaton P’ Itis worth noting 
that while editor of the ‘ Medico-Chirurgical 
Review’ he published a criticism of Noble’s 
‘Physiology of the Brain,’ which had the 
effect of converting Dr. Noble. He was one 
of the editors of the ‘ Natural History Re- 
view’ (1861-5). 

Carpenter’s deep-sea explorations led him 
into an extensive field of marine physics. 
He developed in this country the doctrine of 
a general oceanic circulation, due largely to 
heat, cold, and evaporation, which had been 
previously little suspected. His more im- 
portant papers on this question are contained 
in the ‘ Royal Society’s Proceedings,’ xvii. 
xx.; ‘Geographical Society’s Proceedings,’ 
xv. 1871; ‘ British Association Reports,’ xli. 
xlii. xliii. His views were persistently as- 
sailed by Mr. James Croll and others, but 
have been sustained by many other writers. 

Carpenter’s incessant industry enabled him 
to take part in many public movements with 
effect. In 1849 he gained a prize for an 
essay ‘On the Use and Abuse of Alcoholic 
Liquors’ (1850), and he wrote further ‘On 
the Physiology of Temperance and Total 
Abstinence’ (1853). He was a singularly 
lucid lecturer on scientific subjects, and orga- 
nised the Gilchrist scheme of popular science 
lectures, which has been of great value in 
spreading sound scientific knowledge and 
awakening interest in science among the 
working classes. He was a zealous champion 
of vaccination and other scientific measures 
for checking disease, and wrote many maga- 
zine articles on such topics. He was a large 
contributor to various cyclopedias. His 
labours received numerous marks of high 
distinction, including a royal medal of the 
Royal Society (1861), the Lyell medal of 
the Geological Society (1883), the LL.D. 
of Edinburgh (1871), the presidency of the 
British Association (1872), and the corre- 
sponding membership of the Institute of 
France (1873). ’ 

In person Carpenter was above middle 
height, of quiet and somewhat formal man- 
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ner, spare, keen-eyed, and tenaeious-looking. 
He was an active member of the unitarian 
church at Hampstead, at which he played 
the organ and conducted the psalmody for 
some years. He regarded miracles not as 
violations of natural order, but as manifesta- 
tions of a higher order. His acceptance of 
Darwin’s views of evolution was somewhat 
limited and reserved. He believed that 
natural selection leaves untouched the evi- 
dence of design in creation. In philosophy 
he especially clung to the reality of an inde- 
pendent will beyond automatism. He was 
well versed in literature and philosophy, and 
this no doubt influenced his scientific writing, 
which was always lucid and often highly ra- 
tiocinative. Carpenter was married in 1840, 


and left five sons, including William Lant: 


Carpenter and Philip Herbert Carpenter 
(1852-1891) [see Supplement]. 


[Obituary notices: Nature, 26 Nov. by Prof. 
Ray Lankester; Inquirer, 14 Nov., by sons of 
Dr. Carpenter; Times, Daily News, Standard, 
11 Nov.; Pall Mall Gazette, 13 Nov., by Grant 
Allen, incorrect in several points; Atheneum, 
Christian Life, Lancet, 14 Nov. 1885. English 
Cyclopedia, Biography, ii. 91.] G. T. B. 


CARPENTER, WILLIAM HOOK- 
HAM (1792-1866), keeper of prints in the 
British Museum, the only son of Mr. James 
Carpenter, a bookseller and publisher of some 
note established in Old Bond Street, was born 
in Bruton Street, London, on 2 March 1792. 
He was apprenticed to his father’s business, 
and wasengaged in it until 1817, when he mar- 
ried Miss Margaret Sarah Geddes [see Car- 
PENTER, MARGARET SARAH | (second daughter 
of Captain Alexander Geddes of Alderbury, 
Wiltshire), who obtained distinction as a 
portrait-painter. He now set up in business 
tor himself in Lower Brook Street, and pub- 
lished, among other books, Spence’s ‘ Anec- 
dotes,’ edited by Singer, and the first portion 
of Burnet’s ‘ Practical Hints on Painting ;’ but 
notsucceeding, he again joined his father. Car- 
penter had considerable talent for drawing, 
and a taste for art, which was fostered by his 
intimacy with Andrew Geddes, A.R.A., an 
accomplished etcher, and which had been 
first awakened by his own early associa- 
tions. His father had a large collection of 
paintings, and dealt largely in publications 
on art, while he also was acquainted with 
many artists and engravers, to whom he 
gave commissions for illustrating books. 
From the time when Carpenter gave up his 
own business till 1845 he seems to have had 
a good deal of spare time, much of which he 
spent in studying the prints and drawings of 
the great masters in the British Museum. 
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For a short time he held the post of secre- 
tary to the Artists’ Benevolent Fund. In 
1844 he published ‘ Pictorial Notices, con- 
sisting of a memoir of Sir A. Van Dyck, with 
a descriptive catalogue of the etchings exe- 
cuted by him, and a variety of interesting 
particulars relating to other artists patronised 
by Charles I,’ London, 1844, 4to é French 
translation of this work by L. Hymans was 
published at Antwerp, 1844, 4to). In 1845 
he was appointed keeper of the department of 
prints and drawings in the British Museum. 
Carpenter held this post till his death, and 
during his twenty-one years’ tenure of office 
very greatly increased the interest and value 
of the collections under his care. He got 
together a number of objects illustrating the 
history of engraving, especially the early 
niellated silver plates and sulphur casts. Of 
the latter he procured for the museum no less 
than sixteen: only twenty-five are at present 
known to be anywhere existing. Besides fill- 
ing many lacunz in the general collection of 
engravings and etchings, he brought together 
a large series of etchings by modern painters, 
both English and foreign, and greatly in- 
creased the series of engraved English por- 
traits. He made many important additions 
to the then existing collection of drawings, 
especially works by the great masters. He 
also formed an important collection of draw- 
ings by deceased British artists. Among his 
acquisitions may be mentioned: The Coning- 
ham collection of early Italian engravings, 
obtained in 1845; selections of Rembrandt’s 
etchings from the collections of LordA ylesford 
and Baron Verstolk, and some valuable Dutch 
drawings procured from the latter collection 
in 1847; various fine drawings by the old 
masters, many of which had belonged to 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, procured at Messrs. 
Woodburn’s sale; some drawings of Michel- 
angelo, obtained from the Buonarroti family ; 
and a volume of drawings by Jacopo Bellini, 
purchased in 1855 at Venice. In 1854 Car- 
penter had been sent to Venice by the trus- 
tees of the British Museum to report upon 
the last-named volume. His attention to his 
duties was unremitting, and inthe last month 
of his life he was watching with interest the 
progress of some public sales at which he had 
given commissions. He died at the British 
Museum on 12 July 1866, aged 74. 
Carpenter’s knowledge of prints and draw- 
ings gained him a wide reputation in Europe, 
In 1847 he was elected a member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Amsterdam, and in 
1852 a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
on the council of which he served in 1857-8, 
He was also a trustee of the National Pors 
trait Gallery from the time of its formation in 
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1856. In connection with the work of his 
department, he published ‘A Guide to the 
Drawings and Prints exhibited to the Public 
in the King’s Library’ [at the British Mu- 
seum ], of which there were editions in 1858, 
1859, and 1862, 8vo. 

[Gent. Mag. (4th ser. 1866), ii. 410, 411; Men 
of the Time (6th ed.), 1865; Proceedings of the 
Soc. of Antiq. (2nd ser.), iii. 480 (President’s 
Address, 30 April 1867); Statutes and Rules of 
the British Museum, 1871; Cat. of Nat. Portrait 
Gallery.] W. W. 


CARPENTIERE or CHARPEN- 
TIERE, —— (d. 1737), statuary, was much 
employed by the Duke of Chandos at Canons, 
He was for some years principal assistant 
to Van Ost, the modeller of the statue of 
George I, once at Canons and afterwards in 
Leicester Square. Carpentiére afterwards set 
up for himself, and towards the end of his 
life kept a manufactory of leaden statues in 
Piccadilly. He was over sixty when he 
died in 1737, 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting (Dallaway 
and Wornum).]} Cc. M. 


CARPENTIERS, CARPENTIER, or 
CHARPENTIEREH, ADRIEN (7. 1760- 
1774), portrait painter, was one of the artists 
who signed the deed of the Free Society of 
Artists in 1763. He sent pictures to the 
exhibitions of that society and to those of the 
Society of Artists and the Royal Academy 
(fourteen works in all) between 1760 and 
1774, bothinclusive. He is said to have been 
a native of France or Switzerland who set- 
tled in England about 1760, He died at 
Pimlico about 1778 at an advanced age. 
No connection has been traced between him 
and Carpentiére or Charpentiére [q. v.] A 
portrait of Roubiliac by him isin then ational 
Portrait Gallery, which has been engraved 
by Chambers in line and by Martin in mezzo- 
tint. His own portrait is in Salters’ Hall. 

[Pye’s Patronage of British Art; Cat. of the 
National Portrait Gallery; Bryan’s Dict. of 
Painters and Engravers (Graves); Redgrave’s 
Dict. of Artists, 1878; Pilkington’s Dict. of 
Painters ; Graves’s Dict. of Artists; Edwards's 
Anecdotes of Painters. ] Cc. M. 


CARPUE, JOSEPH CONSTANTINE 
(1764-1846), surgeon and anatomist, was 
born in London on 4 May 1764, His father, 
a gentleman of small fortune, lived at Brook 
Green, and was descended from a Spanish 
catholic family. Young Carpue was intended 
for the priesthood, and was educated at the 
Jesuits’ College at Douay. At the age of 
eighteen he commenced an extended conti- 
nental tour. He saw much of Paris, both 
before and after the revolution. Carpue 
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was of a somewhat erratic disposition, and, 
having decided against the church, thought 
first of becoming a bookseller, that he might 
succeed his uncle, Lewis, of Great Russell 
Street, Covent Garden, the schooifellow and 
friend of Pope. Later he felt strongly at- 
tracted in succession to the bar and the stage, 
being an enthusiastic student of Shakespeare. 
At last he fixed on surgery, and studied at 
St. George’s Hospital. On becoming qualified 
he was appointed staff-surgeon to the Duke of 
York’s Hospital, Chelsea, which appointment 
he held for twelve years, resigning on account 
of his objection to foreign service. His as- 
sociation with Dr. Pearson at St. George’s 
Hospital led to his becoming an ardent vacci- 
nator. In order to promote vaccination he 
visited many English military depéts; and 
finally, on his resignation of the hospital, he 
was appointed surgeon, with Pearson, of the 
National Vaccine Institution, a post he held 
till his death. 

Carpue was, however, most distinguished 
as an anatomical teacher, although never on 
the staff of a medical school. At the Duke 
of York’s Hospital he spared no trouble in 
perfecting his anatomical knowledge; and he 
commenced teaching in 1800, owing to an 
accidental observation of a medical student. 
His fee from the first was invariably twenty 
guineas. For many years he had an overflowing 
class. He gave three courses of daily lectures 
on anatomy, and lectured twice a week in the 
evenings on surgery. He made his pupils 
take a personal share in his demonstrations, 
and his readiness with chalk illustrations 
procured him the sobriquet of the ‘chalk lec- 
turer.’ Hetook a most affectionate interest in 
his pupils. Carpue lectured till 1832, Early 
in his career he carried out the wish of Ben- 
jamin West, P.R.A., Banks, and Cosway, to 
ascertain how a recently killed corpse would 
hang on a cross. A murderer just executed 
was treated in this manner, and when cool a 
cast was made (Lancet, 1846, i. 167). 

In 1801 Carpue published a ‘ Description 
of the Muscles of the Human Body, and in 
1816 an ‘ Account of Two Successful Opera- 
tions for Restoring a Lost Nose from the In- 
tegument of the Forehead,’ In 1819 he 

ublished a ‘ History of the High Operation 
or the Stone, by Incision above the Pubis.’ 
He also studied medical electricity, and in 
1803 brought out ‘An Introduction to Elec- 
tricity and Galvanism, with Cases showing 
their Effects in the Cure of Disease.’ He 
kept a fine plate (electrical) machine in his 
dining-room, and made many experimental 
researches on the subject. 

Carpue was introduced to and much appre- 
ciated by George IV, both before and after his 
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surgeon to the St. Pancras Infirmary, but 
never received any recognition from the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, either by election to the 
council or to an examinership. He was a 
fellow of the Royal Society. He died on 
30 Jan. 1846, in his eighty-second year, hay- 
ing been much shaken in an accident on 
the South-Western Railway soon after its 
opening. 

Carpue was a warm and faithful friend, 
abstemious and regular in habits, and a great 
admirer of simplicity in manners and ap- 
pearance. He ordered his funeral to be of 
the simplest kind possible. 

J. F. South, many years surgeon to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, and twice president of the 
London College of Surgeons, gives the fol- 
lowing uncomplimentary account of Carpue. 
He speaks of a private school, ‘ conducted by 
a clever but very eccentric person, Joseph 
Carpue, a very good anatomist, who had but 
few pupils, and carried on his teaching by the 
very unusual method of catechism—for in- 
stance, he described a bone, and then made 
each pupil severally describe it after him, he 
correcting the errors whilst the catechisation 
proceeded. .. . Poor Carpue’s school came to 
grief, and he then turned popular politician, 
but was not more successful in that character. 
I remember him, a tall, ungainly, good-tem- 
pered, grey-haired man, in an unfitted black 
dress, and his neck swathed in an enormous 
white kerchief, very nearly approximating to 
a jack-towell.’ 

[Lancet, 1846, i. 166-8; Feltoe’s Memorials 
of J. F. South, 1884, p. 102.] G. T. B. 


CARR, JOHN (1723-1807), architect, 
called Carr of York, was born at Horbury, 
near Wakefield, in May 1723. He began life 
as a working man and settled in York, where 
he attained a considerable reputation as an 
architect of the ‘ Anglo-Palladian ’ school, 
and amassed a large fortune. Among the 
buildings he erected are the court-house and 
the castle and gaol at York; the crescent at 
Buxton; the town hall at Newark, Notting- 
hamshire; Harewood House, near Leeds; 
Thoresby Lodge, Nottinghamshire; Oakland 
House, Cheshire; Lytham Hall, near Pres- 
ton; Constable Burton, Baseldon Park, and 
Farnley Hall in Yorkshire; the east front 
and west gallery of Wentworth Castle, near 
Barnsley; the mausoleum of the Marquis of 
Rockingham at Wentworth; and the bridge 
over the Ure at Boroughbridge. He also 
built at his own expense the parish church 
of his native village, where he was buried. 
He was mayor of York in 1770 and 1785, 
and died at Askham Hall, near York, 22 Feb. 
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accession to the throne. He was consulting 
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1807, aged 84, leaving property to the amount 
Gfrabout 150,001.41 Sinise 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists, 1878 ; Gent. Mag. 
1807 ; Fergusson’s History of Modern Architec- 
ture. ] Cc. M. 


CARR, JOHN (1782-1807), translator 
of Lucian, was born at Muggleswick, Dur- 
ham, in 1732. His father was a farmer 
and small landowner or statesman. He was 
educated at the village school, and then pri- 
vately by the curate of the parish, the Rev. 
Daniel Watson. Subsequently he was sent 
to St. Paul’s School. He became an usher 
in Hertford grammar school under Dr. Hurst, 
and succeeded him in the head-mastership, 
which he held until about 1792, with a good 
reputation. He is said to have been a can- 
didate for the head-mastership of St. Paul’s, 
but to have failed from the lack of a univer- 
sity degree. In 1773 he published the first 
volume of his translations from ‘ Lucian,’ 
which reached a second edition in the follow- 
ing year. He published a second volume in 
1779, followed by three more between that 
year and 1798. The reputation of this work, 
which on the whole is executed with accu- 
racy and spirit, obtained for him the degree 
of LL.D. from the Marischal College of 
Aberdeen, at the instance of Dr. Beattie. 
He seems to have felt that his literary pur- 
suits had been too trifling, and he takes pains 
in the preface to the second volume of Lu- 
cian to assure the world that it was the 
work only of evening hours when graver 
duties were over; and that it was under- 
taken to put out of his thoughts the annoy- 
ances of the day, an excuse which school- 
masters will understand. Besides his Lucian 
he wrote: 1. ‘A Third Volume of Tris- 
tram Shandy,’ in imitation of Sterne, 1760. 
2. ‘Filial Piety,’ a mock-heroic poem, 1763. 
3. ‘Extract of a Private Letter to a Critic,’ 
1764, 4. ‘Epponina,’ a dramatic essay ad- 
dressed to ladies, 1765, the plot of which is 
founded on the account of Epponina, wife of 
Julius Sabinus, given in Tacitus (H. 4, 67), 
and Dio Cassius (66, 3, and 16). From 
1805 till death he was prebendary of Lin- 
coln. He died 6 June 1807, and was buried 
in St. John’s Church, Hertford. 


[Gent. Mag. lxxxii. 602 ; Nichols’s Anecdotes, 
iii, 168; Baker’s Biog. Dram.] E.8. 5, 


CARR, Sir JOHN (1772-1832), writer 
of ‘ tours,’ a native of Devonshire, was born 
in 1772. He was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, but from reasons of health 
found it advisable to travel, and published 
accounts of his journeys in different Euro- 
pean countries, which, though without much 


Carr 
intrinsic merit, obtained a wide circulation 
on account of their light, gossipy style, 
and the fact that in this species of lite- 
rature there was then comparatively little 
competition. In 1803 he published ‘The 
Stranger in France, a Tour from Devonshire 
to Paris,’ which, meeting with immediate 
success, was followed in 1805 by ‘ A Northern 
Summer, or Travels round the Baltic, through 
Denmark, Sweden, Russia, part of Poland, 
and Prussia, in 1804;’ in 1806 by ‘The 
Stranger in Ireland, or a Tour in the South- 
ern and Western parts of that country in 
1805,’ soon after which he was knighted by 
the Duke of Bedford, then viceroy of Ire- 
land; and in 1807 by ‘A Tour through 
Holland, along the right and left banks of 
the Rhine, to the south of Germany, in 1806,’ 
In 1807 his ‘ Tour in Ireland’ was made the 
subject of a clever jeu desprit by Edward 
Dubois, entitled ‘My Pocket Book, or Hints 
for a Ryghte Merrie and Conceited Tour in 
Ato, to be called “The Stranger in Ireland 
in 1805, by a Knight Errant,” and dedicated 
to the paper-makers.’ For this satire the 
publishers, Messrs. Vernor, Hood, & Sharpe, 
were prosecuted in 1809, but Carr was non- 
suited. In 1808 there appeared ‘ Caledonian 
Sketches, or a Tour through Scotland in 
1807,’ which was made the subject of a witty 
review by Sir Walter Scott in the ‘Quar- 
terly Review ;’ and in 1811] ‘Descriptive 
Travels in the Southern and Eastern parts 
of Spain and the Balearic Isles [Majorca and 
Minorca] in the year 1809.’ Lord Byron— 
who had met Carr at Cadiz, and had begged 
‘not to be put down in black and white ’— 
refers to him in some suppressed stanzas of 
‘Childe Harold’ as‘ Green Erin’s knight and 
Europe’s wandering star.’ Besides his books 
of travels Carr was the author of ‘The Fury 
of Discord, a poem,’ 1803; ‘The Seaside 
Hero, a drama in three acts,’ 1804 (on the 
supposed repulse of an anticipated invasion, 
the scene being laid on the coast of Sussex) ; 
and a volume of ‘ Poems,’ 1809, to which his 
portrait was prefixed. He died in New Nor- 
folk Street, London, on 17 July 1832. 

[Gent. Mag. cii. pt. ii, 182-3; Annual Regis- 
ter, Ixxiy. 211.] T. F. 


CARR, JOHNSON (1744-1765), land- 
scape painter, a pupil of Richard Wilson, 
died of consumption in his twenty-second 
year on 16 Jan. 1765. He was of a respect- 
able family of the north, and obtained several 
premiums given by the Society of Arts for 
drawings by youths under the age of nineteen, 
receiving the first prize in 1762 and 1763. 

{Edwards’s Anecdotes; Redgraye’s Dict. of 
Artists, 1878.] c, M. 
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CARR, NICHOLAS, M.D. (1524-1568), 
classical scholar, descended from a good 
family, was born at Newcastle in 1524. At 
an early age he was sent to Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, where he studied under Cuth- 
bert Scot, afterwards bishop of Chester. He 
subsequently migrated to Pembroke Hall, 
where his tutor was Nicholas Ridley, and 
proceeded B.A. in 1540-1, being soon after- 
wards elected a fellow of Pembroke Hall, 
and commencing M.A. in 1544. On the 
foundation of Trinity College in 1546 he 
was nominated one of the original fellows, 
and the following year he was appointed 
regius professor of Greek. His lectures on 
Demosthenes, Plato, Sophocles, and other 
writers gained for him a high reputation for 
scholarship. Although he had formerly com- 
posed a panegyric on Martin Bucer, which 
was sent by him to John (afterwards Sir 
John) Cheke, he subscribed the catholic ar- 
ticles in 1555, and two years later he was 
one of those who bore witness on oath against 
the heresies and doctrine of Bucer and Fagius 
(Foxx, Acts and Monuments, ed. Townsend, 
viii. 274). From this period he seems to 
have been attached to the ancient faith. He 
took the degree of M.D. in 1558, and began 
to practise at Cambridge as a physician, 
though for four years he continued to read 
the Greek lecture, at the end of which period 
he appointed Blithe of Trinity College to 
lecture for him. He was obliged to resort 
to the study of medicine in order to main- 
tain his wife and family, the stipend of the 
Greek professor being insufficient for that 

urpose. He occupied the house in which 

ucer died, and there Carr also died on 3 Noy. 
1568. He was buried in St. Michael’s Church, 
but as the congregation was very large, con- 
sisting of the whole university, the funeral 
sermon was preached at St. Mary’s by Dr. 
Chaderton [q. v.], after which the congrega- 
tion returned to St. Michael’s. A handsome 
mural monument of stone, with inscriptions 
in Latin and English, was erected to his me- 
mory in St. Giles’s Church, 

His works are: 1. ‘Epistola de morte 
Buceri ad Johannem Checum,’ London, 1551, 
1681, 4to; reprinted in Bucer’s ‘Scripta An- 
glicana,’ Basle, 1577, fol. p. 867, and in Con- 
rad Hubert’s ‘ Historia vera de vita M. Buceri,’ 
Strasburg, 1562, 8vo. 2.‘Dus epistole Latina 
doctori Chadertono,’ 1566. MS. Cai. Coll. 
Cantab. 197, art. 52. 3, ‘ Eusebii Pamphili 
de vita Constantini,’ Louvain, 1570, 8vo; 
Cologne, 1570, fol.; ex recensione Suffridi 
Petri, Cologne, 1581, fol.; ex recensione Binii, 
Cologne, 1612, fol. The fourth book only 
was translated by Carr; the others were 
translated by John Christopherson, bishop of 
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Chichester. 4, ‘Demosthenis Greecorum Ora- | get drunk once a month. The eighth recom- 


torum Principis Olynthiace orationes tres, 
et Philippicee quatuor, e Greco in Latinum 
converse. Addita est etiam epistola de vita 
et obitu eiusdem Nicolai Carri, et carmina, 
cum Greca, tum Latina in eundem scripta,’ 
London, 1571, 4to. Carr’s autograph manu- 
script of this translation is in the Cambridge 
University Library, Dd. 4,56. 5. ‘De scrip- 
torum Britannicorum paucitate, et studiorum 
impedimentis oratio; nunc primum edita. 
Stasi feré argumenti aliorum centones 
adjiciuntur,’ London, 1576, 12mo; edited by 
Thomas Hatcher. Carr left some other works 
in manuscript. 

[Life, by Bartholomew Dodington, prefixed 
to the translation of Demosthenes, and the brief 
memoir, by Thomas Preston, at p. 68 of the 
same work; Addit. MSS. 5808, f. 49, 6865, f. 
636; Foxe’s Acts and Monuments (Townsend), 
viii. 262, 271, 274, 288; Blomefield’s Collect. 
Cantab. 64; Cooper’s Athene Cantab. i. 262, 
555 ; Strype’s Memorials (fol.), ii. 244, 282, 302, 
316 ; Strype’s Smith (8vo), 14; Strype’s Cheke 
(fol.), 63, 74, 112; Smith’s Cat. of Caius Coll. 
MSS. 114; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.155.] -T. C. 


CARR, R. (7. 1668), engraver, imitated 
the style of Hollar with no great success. 
There is a map of England dated 1668 etched 
by him. 

[Strutt’s Dict. of Engravers.] Cc. M. 


CARR, RICHARD, M.D. (1651-1706), 
physician, was son of Griffith Carr of Louth 
in Lincolnshire. He was born in 1651, and 
went from the grammar school of Louth to 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, where he en- 
tered as a sizar 31 May 1667, graduated B.A. 
1670, and M.A. 1674. He became master 
of the grammar school of Saffron Walden in 
1676, but in 1683 went to Leyden to study 

hysic, and in 1686 proceeded M.D. at Cam- 
lis He was created a fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians by James II’s charter, 
and was admitted in 1687. He died in Sep- 
tember 1706, and was buried in St. Faith’s 
Church, under St. Paul’s Cathedral. He is 
known as the author of ‘ Epistola medici- 
nales variis occasionibus conscript,’ which 
was published in 1691. The book is dedi- 
cated to the College of Physicians, and re- 
ceived the imprimatur of the president and 
censors. The epistles, eighteen in number, do 
not contain much medical information, but are 
written in a readable, popular style, as if ad- 
dressed to patients rather than to physicians. 
The first is on the use of sneezing powders, 
the second on smoking tobacco, the third, 
fourth, seventh, fifteenth, and seventeenth on 
various points of dietetics, including a grave 
refutation of the doctrine that it is well to 


mends a visit to Montpellier for a case of 
phthisis, while the fifth and sixth discuss the 
remedial virtues of the Tonbridge and Bath 
waters, and seven others are on trivial medi- 
cal subjects. The fourteenth is on the struma, 
and in it Carr mentions that Charles II 
touched 92,107 persons between 1660 and 
1682, and respectfully doubts whether they 
all got well. The most interesting of the 
epistles is the third, which is on the drinks 
used in coffee-houses, namely, ‘ coffee, thee, 
twist (a mixture of coffee and tea), salvia, 
and chocolata.’ Carr shows some acquain- 
tance with the medical writings of his time, 
and speaks with admiration of the ‘ Re- 
ligio Medici.’ The impression left after read- 
ing his epistles is that he was a doctor of 
pleasant conversation, not a profound phy- 
sician, but one whose daily visit cheered 
the valetudinarian, and whose elaborate dis- 
cussion of symptoms satisfied the hypochon- 
driac. 

{Munk’s Coll. of Phys. (1878), i. 470; Carr's 
Epistole; Magdalene Coll. Admission Book.]} 

N. M. 


CARR, ROBERT, Hart or Somprset 
(d. 1645), or Kur, according to the Scottish 
spelling, was a younger son of Sir Thomas 
Ker of Ferniehurst, by his second wife, 
Janet, sister of Sir Walter Scott of Buc- 
cleugh. In Douglas’s ‘ Peerage,’ ii. 134, it is 
stated that he ‘served King James in the 


| quality of a page, and, attending his majesty 


into England, was invested with the order 
of the Bath at his coronation.’ This last 
statement, though usually adopted, is erro- 
neous, A list of the knights made at the 
coronation in Howes’s continuation of Stow’s 
‘Chronicle,’ p. 827, gives the name of Sir 
Robert Carr of Newboth. If, as can hardly 
be doubted, Newboth is an English corrup- 
tion of Newbottle, the person knighted was 
(as stated in Nichols’s ‘ Progresses,’ i. 222, 


note 5) the Robert Ker who subsequently 


became the second earl of Lothian. 

Robert Carr accompanied James to Eng- 
land as a page, but, being discharged soon 
after his arrival, went into France, where he 
remained for some time. Soon after his re- 
turn, being in attendance upon Lord Hay or 
Lord Dingwall at a tilting match, he was 
thrown from his horse and broke his arm in 
the king’s presence. James recognised his 
former page, and, being pleased with the 
youth’s appearance, took him into favour 
(WI1son, in Kennet, ii. 686) and knighted 
him on 23 Dec. 1607. 

James was anxious to provide an estate 
for his new favourite. Somewhere about 
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this time Salisbury suggested to the king a 
mode of benefiting Carr without injury to 
himself (The King to Salisbury, undated, 
Hatfield MS. 134, folio 149), Though Ra- 
leigh had conveyed the manor of Sherborne 
to trustees to save it from forfeiture, a flaw 
had been discovered in the conveyance. The 
land was therefore legally forfeited in conse- 
quence of Raleigh’s attainder (Memoranda 
of the King’s Remembrancer, Public Record 
Office, Mich. Term, 7 James I, 253), and on 
9 Jan. 1609 it was granted to Carr, the king 
making a compensation, the adequacy of 
which is a subject of dispute, to the former 
owner (GARDINER, History of England, ii.47). 

In the winter session of 1610, Carr, irri- 
tated by the feeling displayed in the com- 
mons against Scottish favourites, incited his 
master against the house, and did his best 
to procure the dissolution which speedily 
followed (Correspondence in the Hatfield 
MS. 184), On 25 March 1611 he was 
created Viscount Rochester (Patent Rolls, 
9 James I, Part 41, No. 14), being the first 
Scotchman promoted by James to a seat in 
the English House of Lords, as the right of 
sitting in parliament had been expressly re- 
served in the case of Hay. In the same 
year he was made K.G. 

In 1612, upon Salisbury’s death, Rochester, 
who had recently been made a privy coun- 
cillor, was employed by James to conduct 
his correspondence, without the title of a 
secretary (cf. Court and Times of James I, 
171,173,179), James seems to have thought 
that a young man with no special political 
principles would not only be acheerful com- 
panion, but a useful instrument as well, and 
would gradually learn to model himself upon 
his master’s ideas of statesmanship. He for- 
got that conduct is often determined by other 
motives than political principles. The new 
favourite was already in love with the Coun- 
tess of Essex, a daughter of the influential 
Karl of Suffolk, and a great-niece of the still 
more influential Earl of Northampton, the 
leader of the political catholics. 

In the beginning of 1613 Lady Essex was 
thinking of procuring a sentence of nullity 
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of marriage, which would set her free from | 


a husband whom she detested, and enable 
her to marry Rochester. Her relatives, the 


chiefs of the Howard family, who had | 
| this Overbury died. Whether Rochester was 
interests, grasped at the suggestion, and on | 
_never be ascertained with certainty, though 
_ the evidence on the whole points to a favour- 


hitherto found Rochester opposed to their 


16 May a commission was appointed to try 
the case. James threw himself on the side 
of his favourite, and on 25 Sept. the commis- 
sioners pronounced, by a majority of seven 
to five, in favour of the nullity (State Trials, 
ii, 785). 
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When Rochester began his courtship ot 
Lady Essex, he had given his confidence to 
Sir Thomas Overbury, a man of intelligence 
and refinement. At first Overbury assisted 
Rochester in ‘the composition of his love- 
letters’ (Winwoop, Memorials, iii. 478), but 
afterwards, perhaps when he had discovered 
that his patron contemplated marriage in- 
stead of an intrigue with a lady whose rela- 
tions were the leaders of the Spanish party 
in England, Overbury threw all his influence 
into the opposite scale, and exposed himself 
to the fatal anger of Lady Essex. 

The king, too, was jealous of Overbury’s 
influence over his favourite, and suggested 
to him a diplomatic appointment. Overbury, 
on refusing to accept it, was committed to 
the Tower(Chamberlain to Carleton, 29 April 
1618, State Papers, Dom., lxxii. 120). There 
seems to be little doubt that both Rochester 
and Northampton were consenting parties 
totheimprisonment. Their object is a matter 
of dispute. On the whole, the most probable 
explanation is that they merely wanted to get 
him out of the way for a time till the divorce 
proceedings were at an end (see GARDINER, 
History of England, ii. 178-80). 

Lady Essex’s wrath was much more dan- 
gerous. She made up her mind that Over- 
bury must be murdered to revenge his per- 
sonal attack upon her character. She obtained 
the admission of a certain Weston as the 
keeper of Overbury in the Tower, and Weston 
was instructed to poison his prisoner. Wes- 
ton, it seems, did not actually administer the 
poison, and Lady Essex is usually supposed 
—for the whole evidence at this stage is 
contradictory—to have mixed poison with 
some tarts and jellies which were sent by 
Rochester to Overbury as a means of convey- 
ing letters to him, the object of which was 
to assure him that Rochester and Northamp- 
ton were doing everything in their power to 
hasten his delivery, Rochester, too, occa- 
sionally sent powders to Overbury, the object 
of which was said to be to give him the ap- 
pearance of ill-health sothat his friends might 
urge the king to release him. The evidence 
on the point whether the tarts were eaten by 
Overbury is again conflicting, but the fact 
that he did not die at the time seems to show 
that they remained untasted. Later on poi- 
son was administered in another way, and of 


acquainted with the lady’s proceedings can 


able conclusion (GARDINER, History of Eng- 
land, ii. 183-6). aia ates 

At the time, at all events, no one guessed 
at the existence of this tragedy. Rochester 
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was created Earl of Somerset on 3 Nov. 1613 
(Patent Rolls, James I, Part 5, No. 20, mis- 
dated in Niconas, Hist. Peerage), and on 
23 Dec. he received a commission as treasurer 
of Scotland (Paper Register of the Great Seal, 
Book I, No. 214, communicated by T. Dick- 
son, esq., chief of the historical department 
of the Register House, Edinburgh), and on 
26 Dec. he was married in state to the mur- 
deress. Courtiers vied in making costly pre- 
sents to the pair. 

Somerset was now trusted with political 
secrets above all others. His head was turned 
by his rapid elevation, and he threw himself 
without reserve into the hands of Northamp- 
ton and the Spanish party. At first he ad- 
vocated a plan for marrying Prince Charles 
to a Savoyard princess, but as soon as Sar- 
miento, the Spanish ambassador, whose later 
title was Count of Gondomar, arrived in 
England, he made overtures to the new envoy 
to secure an alliance with Spain. 

In the parliament of 1614 Somerset’s vote 
was given, as might have been expected, 
against any compromise with the commons 
in the dispute on the impositions, and a few 
weeks after the dissolution he was made lord 
chamberlain, a post which brought him into 
immediate connection with the king. 

Somerset’s importance might seem the 
greater as Northampton had just died. He 
was acting lord keeper of the privy seal in 
Northampton’s place on 80 June 1614. His 
arrogance, combined with his open adoption 
of the principles of the Spanish party, set 
against him the statesmen, such as Ellesmere 
and others, who wished to maintain a close 
connection with the continental protestants. 
By these men a new candidate for the post of 
favourite, George Villiers, who first saw the 
king in August 1614, was brought to court. 
Though James in November 1614showed that 
he had no intention of abandoning Somerset, 
the fact that he made Villiers a cupbearer so 
irritated the favourite that he grew morose 
and ill-tempered even to James himself. 

James was much hurt. Early in 1615 he 
pleaded with Somerset, entreating him to 
continue to return his friendship (James to 
Somerset, HALLIWwELL, Letters of the Kings, 
ii, 126), and in April he consented to place in 
Somerset’s hands the negotiation which was 
going on with Spain on the subject of the 
prince’s proposed marriage with the Infanta 
Maria, taking it from the ambassador at Ma- 
drid, Sir John Digby, to whom it had been 
originally entrusted. _ 

Though it was not likely that Somerset’s 
adversaries were aware of this secret trust, 
they must have perceived signs of James’s 
continued favour towards him, and obtaining 
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the support of the queen, who was personally 
Jealous of the favourite, they persuaded James, 
on April 18, to make Villiers a gentleman 
of the bedchamber. Whatever may have been 
the exact reason of James’s conduct, he had 
no intention of abandoning Somerset, and 
possibly only meant to warn him against 
persistence in his harsh and unreasonable 
temper. Somerset, exposed as he was to hos- 
tility both as a Scotchman and as a favourite, 
was made by his sense of insecurity more 
querulous than before. In July James re- 
fused to make an appointment at Somerset’s 
entreaty (Chamberlain to Carleton, July 15, 
Court and Times of James I, i. 364), and 
about the same time sent him a letter in 
which his dissatisfaction was expressed. ‘I 
have been needlessly troubled this day,’ he 
wrote, ‘with your desperate letters; you 
may take the right way, if you list, and 
neither grieve me nor yourself. No man’s 
nor woman’s credit is able to cross you at 
my hands if you pay me a part of that you 
owe me. But how you can give over that 
inward affection, and yet be a dutiful ser- 
vant, I cannot understand that distinction. 
Heaven and earth shall bear me witness that, 
if you do but the half your duty unto me, 
you may be with me in the old manner, only 
by expressing that love to my person and re- 
spect to your master that God and man crave 
of you, with a hearty and feeling penitence 
of your by-past errors’ (James to Somerset, 
HALLIWELL, Letters of the Kings, 183). 

The knowledge of the existence of bad feel- 
ing between the favourite and his master 
made Somerset’s enemies more hopeful of 
effecting his overthrow. Somerset accord- 
ingly directed Sir Robert Cotton to draw out 
a pardon sufficiently large to place him in 
safety. Upon the refusal of Yelverton, the 
solicitor-general, to certify its fitness for 
passing the great seal (Corron’s Evamina- 
tions, Cotton MSS. Tit. B vii. 489), Somerset 
ordered a still larger pardon to be drawn up, 
which Ellesmere, the lord chancellor, refused 
to seal. On 20 July 1615 the matter was 
fully discussed at the privy council in the 
presence of the king, and at the end of the 
debate James insisted upon Hllesmere’s seal- 
ing the pardon. After the king had left 
the council, however, private influence was 
brought to bear on him, and the pardon was 
left unsealed (Sarmiento to Lerma, 29 July- 
8 Aug. Madrid Palace Inbrary MSS, 20- 
30 Oct. Simancas MSS.) 

Not many weeks after this scene informa- 
tion that Overbury had been murdered was 
brought to Winwood, the secretary of state, 
who was one of Somerset’s opponents. Hel- 
wys, the lieutenant of the Tower, hearing that 
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something was known, told his story to Win- 
wood, and on 10 Sept. repeated it in a letter 
to the king, who directed Coke to examine 
the affair. Lady Somerset’s name was soon 
implicated in the charge of poisoning, and 
that of her husband was subsequently in- 
volved in it. On 13 Oct. a commission was 
issued to the chancellor and other persons of 
high rank to inquire. 

Assoonas Somerset knew himself to be sus- 
pected, he left James at Royston and cameup 
to London to justify himself. He wrote to 
James finding fault with the composition of 
the court of inquiry, and threatening him with 
the loss of the support of the Howard family 
if he persisted in the course which he was 
taking. James answered that the investiga- 
tion must continue, and on 17 Oct. the com- 
missioners wrote to the earl and countess 
directing them to remain in their respective 
apartments. On that evening Somerset 
burnt a number of his own letters to North- 
ampton, written at the time of the murder, 
and directed Cotton to affix false dates to the 
letters which he had received at the same time 
from Northampton and Overbury. Though 
these orders were subsequently withdrawn, 
the fact that they had been given was very 
damaging to Somerset; but his conduct is 
not absolutely inconsistent with the suppo- 
sition that, being a man of little judgment, 
he was frightened at the prospect of seeing 
letters relating to tricks purposed to be put 
on Overbury interpreted in the light of sub- 
sequent discoveries. On the next day Somer- 
set was committed to the Dean of West- 
minster’s house. 

The inferior instruments, the warders, 
were tried and executed, and in the ordinary 
course of things the trial of Somerset and 
his wife would have followed soon. It was, 
however, postponed, apparently in order that 
investigation might be made into Somerset’s 
relations with the Spanish ambassador, and 
also perhaps because Lady Somerset gave 
birth at this time to a daughter, who after- 
wards became the mother of Lord Russell. 

The prisoners were to be tried in the high 
steward’s court. A few days before the 
time appointed, Somerset, who had been 
urged by the king to declare himself guilty, 
threatened to bring some charge against 
James himself. James met the attack by 
refusing to hear further from the prisoner in 
private till after the trial, and Somerset then 
declared that he would not come to the trial 
at all, on the plea, it would seem, of illness. 

On 24 May the countess pleaded guilty, 
and received sentence of death. On the 25th 
Somerset, though he at first pretended to be 
unable to leave the Tower, to which he had 
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been removed some weeks previously, was 
brought to Westminster Hall. That Somer- 
set was accessory to Overbury’s murder before 
the fact, and consequently guilty of murder, 
was strongly urged by Bacon, who, as attor- 
ney-general, conducted the prosecution, and 
Bacon was backed by Montague and Crew. 
Bacon had no difficulty in showing that So- 
merset had taken part in a highly suspi- 
cious plot, and he argued that there was no 
motive leading Somerset to imprison Over- 
bury unless he had meant to murder him, as, 
if Overbury had been allowed to ‘ go beyond 
sea’ as an ambassador, he would have been 
disabled by distance from throwing hin- 
drances in the way of the marriage. The 
argument throws light on Bacon’s habit of 
omitting to notice difficulties in the way of 
a theory which he has once accepted, but it 
is certainly not conclusive against Somerset. 
If Overbury had wished to give evidence of 
the conduct of Lady Essex, which might 
have influenced the commissioners who sat 
to decide on the nullity of her marriage, he 
might easily have done so by letter from the 
most distant embassy, while it would have 
been impossible for him to communicate his 
knowledge from the Tower, where both Hel- 
wys, the lieutenant, and Weston, his own 
immediate keeper, were Somerset’s creatures. 

Montague had charge of the most serious 
part of the case. He proved that Somerset 
had sent powders to Overbury, and he tried 
to show, though not very successfully, that 
Somerset had poisoned the tarts which had 
been sent. 

In a case of circumstantial evidence the 
business of the counsel of the defence is not 
only to show that the facts proved do not 
fit the theory of the prosecution, but to show 
that they do fit another theory which is com- 
patible with the innocence of the accused. 
The main weakness of the argument of the 
counsel for the crown was that they proved 
too much. Somerset, according to their 
showing, was constantly trying to poison 
Overbury, and yet all his efforts signally 
failed. Powder after powder, poisoned tart 
after poisoned tart, were sent, and yet Over- 
bury would not die. At last an injection 
was administered by an apothecary’s boy, 
and Overbury succumbed at once. Yet no 
tittle of evidence was advanced to connect 
this last act with Somerset. 

On the other hand, the proceedings become 
explicable if we suppose that Somerset, with 
Northampton as his adviser, merely wanted 
to silence Overbury while the nullity suit 
was proceeding, and to impress him with 
the belief that he and Northampton were 
advocating his cause with the king, in order 
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that when he was released he might not 
bring with him an angry feeling. This would 
explain the constant letters and messages, 
and even the sending of medicine to produce 
illness, which might work upon the king’s 
feelings. 

Lady Essex would naturally regard the 
affair from another point of view. Overbury’s 
attack upon her character was an insult to 
be avenged, and she may very well have 
seized the opportunity afforded to her by her 
lover’s plot to effect her purpose. We do 
not know enough of her character to say 
whether she was likely to preserve silence 
with her husband even after her design was 
carried out or not, and it is, of course, quite 
possible that she may have told him what 
was going on, even before the final act. If 
so, the anxiety which he showed to keep out 
of sight all evidence relating to his own pro- 
ceedings would be more intelligible than 
ever. Under these circumstances there is 
no wonder, even if Somerset was not guilty, 
that his defence should have broken down in 
some points. The only question which can 
be raised is whether his failure to sustain his 
argument was owing to the reality of his 
guilt, or whether it was only what might 
fairly be expected from a man called on to 
fight an unequal battle against trained law- 
yers, and conscious that his part in the in- 
trigue of Overbury’s imprisonment was such 
as to lay him open to the worst suspicions 
(for the more favourable view see GARDINER, 
History of England, ii. 353; for the less 
favourable, Speppine, Letters and Infe of 
Bacon, v. 328. References to the original 
authorities are given in both these works, 
and most of them will be found in Amos, 
Great Oyer of Poisoning, a book of no criti- 
cal value). The court, besides, was hostile, 
and the verdict of guilty, which was ulti- 
mately given, was probably inevitable. 

James had no intention of allowing either 
the earl or the countess to be executed. On 
13 July 1615 a pardon was granted to the 
lady (State Trials, ii. 1005). Somerset was 
informed that his life would be spared, and 
a letter is extant (Cabala, i. 1) from the ob- 
scure phrases of which it would seem that 
an offer was made to him of leaving him at 
least part of his property if he would accept 
the intercession of a person unnamed, who 
was probably Villiers. Somerset, however, 
refused to do this, and strongly reasserted 
his innocence. Perhaps in consequence of 
this firmness, both he and his wife were kept 
in the Tower till January 1622, when they 
were allowed to exchange their captivity for 
residence at certain fixed places. At last 
Somerset received a formal pardon. The 
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statement, often made, that James thought 
of taking him again into favour when he 
was displeased with Buckingham’s conduct 
in 1624, is absolutely without foundation. 
In 1630 Somerset once more came before 
public notice, as being prosecuted in the 
Star-chamber, together with other more im- 
portant personages, for having, in the pre- 
ceding year, passed on to the Karl of Clare 
a paper written long before by Sir Robert 
Dudley, recommending James to establish 
arbitrary government. On 29 May he and 
the others implicated were told that, in con- 
sequence of the birth of the king’s son, who 
was afterwards Charles II, the proceedings 
would be dropped (State Trials, iii. 896). 
After this Somerset remained in obscurity 
till his death, which took place in July 1645. 
{Gardiner’s History of England, 1603-42, and 
the authorities quoted in the text.] S.R. G. 


CARR, ROBERT JAMES (1774-1841), 
bishop of Worcester, the son of the Rev. Col- 
ston Carr, a schoolmaster at Twickenham, 
who was afterwards vicar of Ealing, was 
born in 1774 at Twickenham, received his 
primary education in his father’s school, and 
afterwards went to Worcester College, Ox- 
ford. In 1797 he married Nancy, daughter 
of John Wilkinson of Roehampton, by whom 
he had a numerous family, of which only 
four children survived him. In the follow- 
ing year he was ordained by the Bishop of 
Salisbury, and, after holding some unimpor- 
tant preferments for a short time, he was 
presented to the vicarage of Brighton. In 
1806 he graduated M.A. While he was vicar 
of Brighton his eloquence commended him to 
the prince regent, and their friendship lasted 
till the death of George [V. He was preben- 
dary of Salisbury 1819-24, of Chichester 
1821-4, and of Hereford 1822-4; in 1820 was 
appointed dean of Hereford, and graduated 
B.D. and D.D. In 1824 he was consecrated 
bishop of Chichester, and with his bishopric 
held a canonry in St. Paul’s Cathedral. He 
was also appointed clerk to the closet, an 
honorary position which he held until the 
accession of Queen Victoria, when he was 
dismissed on account of a strict adherence 
to his political principles. In 1831 he was 
translated to the bishopric of Worcester, in 
fulfilment, as it was understood at the time, 
of a promise made by the late king. Carr 
was the prelate who attended George IV 
during his last illness, He devoted himself 
almost entirely to his episcopal duties, and, 
although constant in his attendance at the 
House of Lords, took little interest in poli- 
tics. Te was one of the bishops who voted 
against the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, and, if 
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he did not speak against the measure, allowed 
his opinions to be seen by the number of 
petitions against it which he presented. Al- 
though strict in the enforcement of religious 
observances, he had a decided leaning towards 
the evangelical school of thought. He died 
24 April 184i, at Hartlebury Palace, near 
Woreester, from paralysis, and was buried 
in the churchyard of the parish. His only 
published works were sermons preached for 
charitable objects. 

[Annual Register, 1841; Times; Record ; 
Worcestershire papers. ] A. CO. B. 


CARR, ROGER (d. 1612), divine, sup- 
posed to have been the son of a London 
printer of the same names, was matriculated 
as a sizar of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, on 
22 Noy. 1566, and went out B.A. 1569-70. 
On 23 Jan. 1572-3 he was instituted to the 
rectory of Little Raine in Essex, on the 
presentation of Henry Capel, esq. About 
1583 he was suspended by Aylmer, bishop of 
London, for not wearing the surplice. He 
subsequently conformed to the orders of the 
church, and held the before-mentioned bene- 
fice till his death, which occurred shortly 
before 20 Jan. 1611-12. 

It is believed that he was the author of: 
1. ‘The Defence of the Soul against the 
strongest Assaults of Satan, by R. C.,’ Lon- 
don, 1578, 8vo. 2. ‘A Sermon on Joh. xix, 
by R. C.,’ London (T. Lawe and T. Nelson), 
n.d., 8vo. 3. ‘A godlie Form of House- 
holde Gouernment: for the ordering of pri- 
vate Families, whereunto is adjoyned the 
seuerall duties of the husband towards his 
wife: and the wiues duty toward her hus- 
band, &c. Gathered by R. C.,’ London, 1598, 
1600, 8vo. Dedicated to Robert Burgaine of 
Roxall [ Roxwell ?]. 

[Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), 707, 868, 
1294; Cooper's Athenee Cantab. iii. 58; Davids’s 
Essex Nonconformisty, 111; Lowndes’s Bibl. 
Man. (Bohn), 342; Maitland’s Index of Early 
Printed Books at Lambeth, 18 ; Newcourt’s Re- 
pertorium, ii. 480.] ANE COy 


CARR, THOMAS, alias Mines Pinkney 
(1599-1674). [See Carre, Tomas. } 


CARR, WILLIAM HOLWELL (1758- 
1830), art connoisseur, was the son of Ed- 
ward Holwell, apothecary of Exeter, who 
died at Exmouth on 28 March 1793, aged 66, 
by his wife, Isabella Newte. He was born 
at Exeter in 1758, and baptised at St. Mar- 
tin’s Church in that city on 4 April 1759, 
receiving the christian name of William 
after his uncle, the Rev. William Holwell, 
vicar of Thornbury, Gloucestershire, and pre- 
bendary of Exeter. He matriculated at Exe- 
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ter College on 2 March 1776, and was elected 
to a Petreian fellowship on 30 June 1778. 
His degrees were: B.A. 1783, M.A. 1784, 
B.D. 1790. While holding his fellowshi 
he obtained leave to travel abroad (80 April 
1781), and it was during this foreign tour 
that he began to form his collection of pic- 
tures. The rich benefice of Menheniot in 
Cornwall became vacant in November 1791, 
and Holwell was instituted on 13 Jan. 1792, 
but he never resided at his living, and was 
said to have taken orders with the object of 
accepting this preferment. A year after his 
institution (14 Jan. 1793) he resigned his 
fellowship. On 18 May 1797 he married in 
London Lady Charlotte Hay, eldest daughter 
of James, earl of Errol, by Isabella, daughter 
of Sir William Carr of Etal, Northumber- 
land, and in 1798 the estate of Etal became 
her property. She thereupon (20 Nov. 1798) 
obtained royal authority for herself, her hus- 
band, and her male issue, to take the name 
and arms of Carr, but she died in London on 
9 Feb. 1801, three days after the birth of her 
only child, William Carr. A protracted law- 
suit took place over the estate of Etal, but a 
settlement, mainly in favour of the rights of 
her husband and their child, was ultimately 
effected, and lasted until the death of the 
child at Ramsgate on 15 Sept. 1806. Hol- 
well Carr died in Devonshire Place, London, 
on 24 Dec. 1830, and was buried at Withy- 
combe Raleigh, near Exmouth. Throughout 
his life he was a patron and connoisseur of 
the arts. From 1797 to 1820 he exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, as an honorary ex- 
hibitor, landscape views of his own painting. 
His collection of pictures, principally of the 
Italian school, he left to the nation with the 
stipulation that a proper gallery should be 
provided for them. To Exeter College he 
gave in 1785 a picture, painted by himself, 
of Sir William Petre, and to the college 
library he presented the editio princeps ot 
Homer, printed at Florence in 1488. He 
left 5007. to Menheniot parish for the educa- 
tion of twelve boys and girls as a memorial 
of his wife. In the church of that parish are 
monuments for himself and his wife. 


[Gent. Mag. p. 70,1831; Boase’s Reg. of Exeter 
Coll. pp. lxv, 111-12, 200, 215; Parochial His- 
tory of Cornwall (1870), iii. 313-14; Redgrave's 
Dict. of Artists, 1878, p. 71; Miscell. Geneal. et 
Herald, ii. 416-17.] Weep? Gi 


CARRE, THOMAS (1599-1674), catholic 
divine, whose real name was MiILEs PINKNEY, 
belonged to an ancient family at Broomhill 
in the bishopric of Durham. He was sent 
when very young to the English college of 
Douay, was admitted among the clergy per 
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tonsuram 138 June 1620, and was ordained 
priest by special dispensation 15 June 1625. 
Afterwards he was appointed procurator of 
the college, and he held that office till 1634, 
when he undertook the project of founding a 
monastery of canonesses of St. Augustin at 
Paris, where he resided as their confessor till 
his death, The foundation of this monastery 
cost him much time and labour. ‘’Tis re- 
corded that he crossed the seas sixty times 
between England and France to bring it to 
perfection, and bestowed all his time, money, 
interest, learning, and piety for forty years 
together to the same purpose.’ Being seized 
with a palsy he became almost unserviceable 
fornearly twelve years before his death, which 
occurred in the monastery, then situate in the 
Rue des Fossés Saint Victor, Paris, on 31 Oct. 
1674, 

Carre was for many years a canon of the 
English chapter, and the clergy never failed 
to consult him in matters of consequence. 
He was a great friend of Richard Crashaw 

-the poet. Arras College in Paris was in 1667 
much augmented by him, though it was not 
completed till many years later, when Dr.John 
Betham [q. v.] was appointed to preside over 
it. Carre was greatly respected by the court 
of France, especially by Cardinal Richelieu, 
who was a munificent benefactor to the Eng- 
lish catholics abroad through his mediation. 

His works are: 1. ‘A Treatise of the Love 
of God,’ 2 vols., Paris, 1630, 8vo, translated 
from the French of St. Francis of Sales. 
2. ‘The Spiritual Conflict,’ 1632, translated 
from the French of BishopCamus. 3. ‘The 
Draught of Eternity,’ 8vo, 1632, a translation 
from the French of Bishop Camus. 4. ‘The 
Principall Points of the Faith of the Catho- 
like Chvrch. Defended against a writing 
sent to the King by the 4 Ministers of Cha- 
renton. By the most eminent Armand Thon 
de Plessis, Cardinal Dvke de Richeliev. Eng- 
lished by M. C., Confessor to the English 
Nuns at Paris,’ Paris, 1635, 8vo. 6. ‘Of the 
Following of Christ,’ written in Latin by 
Thomas 4 Kempis, Paris, 1636, 8vo. 6. ‘Occa- 
sional Discourses,’ Paris, 1646, 8vo. 7. ‘Tho- 
mas of Kempis, Canon Regvlar of 8, Avgvs- 


tine’s Order, his Sermons of the Incarnation | 


and Passion of Christ. Translated out of 
Latine, Paris, 1653, 12mo. 8. ‘Thomas of 
Kempis, his Soliloquies translated ovt of La- 
tine,’ Paris, 1653, 12mo. 9. ‘A Christian In- 
stryction composed longe a goe, by that most 
eminent Cardinall Armand Iohn de Plessis, 
Cardinall of Richeliev,’ newly translated, 3rd. 
ed., Paris, 1562 (misprint for 1662). 10. ‘Me- 
ditations and Prayers on the Life, Passion, 
Resvrrection, and Ascension of our Saviovr 
Iesus-Christ. Writtenin Latine by Thomas 
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of Kempis,’ Paris, 1664,12mo. 11. ‘Sweete 
Thoughtes of Jesvs and Marie, or Meditations 
for all the Sundays and Feasts of our B. 
Saviour and B. Virgin Mary; for the use of 
the daughters of Sion,’ 2 parts, 8vo, 1665. 
12, ‘ Pietas Parisiensis, or a short description 
of the Pietie and Charitie comonly exer- 
cised in Paris. Which represents in short 
the pious practises of the whole Catholike 
Chyvrch,’ Paris, 1666, 12mo. An abridgment 
of this work was published by Abraham 
‘Woodhead in ‘Pietas Romana et Parisiensis,’ 
Oxford, 1687, 4to, which work elicited ‘Some 
Reflections,’ with a ‘ Vindication of Protes- 
tant Charity’ by James Harrington, Oxford, 
1688, 4to. 18. ‘The Funerall Sermon of the 
Queen of Great Britanie,’ Paris, 1670, 8vo. 
{Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 293; Addit. MS. 
24491, f. 251 6; Palatine Note-book, iii. 102, 
174; Jones’s Popery Tracts, 434; Husenbeth’s 
Colleges and Convents on the Continent, 18; 
Bibl, Heberiana, ii. 1016, 1017.] T. C 


CARRE, WALTER RIDDELL (1807- 
1874), topographer, was descended from the 
old family of Riddell of Riddell, in the county 
of Roxburgh, immortalised by Scott in the 
‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel’ as ‘ancient Rid- 
dell’s fair domains.’ He was the second son of 
Thomas Riddell of Carnieston, and was born 
at Edinburghon 4Aug. 1807. After complet- 
ing his education at the high school of Edin- 
burgh, he entered a mercantile house in Lon- 
don, where he remained till 1848, when he 
took up hisresidence in Hertfordshire. Some 
years afterwards he succeeded by the will of 
his uncle, Admiral Robert Riddell Carre, to 
the estate of Cavers Carre in Roxburghshire, 
when he assumed the additional surname 
and arms of Carre. From this time he de- 
voted much of his attention to researches 
into family and county records, and the 
biography of ‘ worthies’ connected with the 
Borders, giving the result of his studies oc- 
casionally in popular lectures, and in contri- 
butions to the newspapers and to ‘ Notes and 
Queries.’ He also took an active interest in 
various Border societies. He was a justice 
of the peace and a commissioner of supply 
for the county of Roxburgh. He died in 
December 1874. He was the author of 
‘Border Memories; or, Sketches of Prominent 
Men and Women of the Border,’ published 
posthumously in 1876, with a biographical 
sketch by James Tait. 

[Tait’s Memoir, as above. ] 


CARRICK, Eart oF (1253-1804). 
Brucs, Rosert pz VII.) 


CARRICK, JOHN DONALD (1787- 


1837), song writer and journalist, was born 


Mb dial ke 
[See 


Carrick 


at Glasgow in April 1787; his father was 
originally of Buchlyvie, Stirlingshire (‘ Bio- 
graphical Sketch’ to Carricx’s Laird of Lo- 
gan, p. ix). Carrick was early put into the 
office of Nicholson, a Glasgow architect, which 
office he left about 1805 for a clerkship in a 
counting-house (ib. x). In 1807 heran away, 
and walled to London, where a Scotch trades- 
man gave hima trial as shopboy. In 1809 he 
obtained employment with Spodes & OCo., 
potters in Staffordshire, who had extensive 
warehouses in London; and with them he 
acquired sufficient knowledge of china to 
return to Glasgow, 1811, and set up business 
in Hutcheson Street. There he also took to 
writing, producing several humorous Scotch 
songs, and his ‘ Lifeof Wallace’ for the young; 
but in 1825 a prolonged litigation led to his 
insolvency. As agent to manufacturers he 
subsequently visited the highlands, and ac- 
quired the Gaelic language. On returning to 
Glasgow in 1828 he was engaged as sub-editor 
of the ‘Scots Times;’ contributed articles to 
the‘ Day,’ a Glasgow daily paper, which lasted 
only six months; and produced, 1830, his ex- 
tended ‘ Life of Sir William Wallace of El- 
derslie,’ 2 vols., this forming vols. liii. and liv. 
of Constable’s ‘Miscellany.’ In 1832 he edited 
and partly wrote ‘ Whistle-Binkie, or the 
Piper of the Party,’ a collection of humorous 
songs. In 1833 he accepted the full editorship 
of the ‘ Perth Advertiser,’ but quarrelled with 
the managing committee in a year, and in 
February 1834 started the ‘Kilmarnock Jour- 
nal.’ Carrick again fell out with the proprie- 
tors, and was attacked by paralysis of the 
mouth ; in 1835 he returned to Glasgow, his 
health completely shattered. He edited and 
contributed to the ‘ Laird of Logan,’ a collec- 
tion of Scotch tales and witticism, which ap- 


pearedin 1885, From Rothesay he contributed | 


some papers to the ‘Scottish Monthly Maga- 
zine, and announced a new work, ‘Tales of 
the Bannock Men;’ but he died 17 Aug. 1837, 
aged 50, A comedy was left by him in manu- 
script, with the title ‘Logan House, or the 
Laird at Home.’ A new edition of the ‘ Laird 
of Logan,’ accompanied by an anonymous 
‘ Biographical Sketch,’ came out in 1841; and 
‘ Whistle-Binkie’ has appeared in numerous 
issues in 1838, 1839, 1842, 1845, 1846, 1853, 
and as late as 1878, much enlarged. 


[Biographical Sketch to the Laird of Logan, 


ed. 1841, pp. 9-12, 14, 20-23, 26, 27; Preface | 


to Carrick’s Life of Sir William Wallace of El- 
derslie, ed. 1830, p. vi.] ish 


CARRICK, THOMAS (1802-1875), 
miniature painter, was born on 4 July 1802 
at Upperby, near Carlisle in Cumberland. 
He was the second child of John Carrick, 
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cotton-mill owner of that city, by his wife, 
Mary Anderson. He was educated at the 
Carlisle grammar school, and by his uncle, 
the Rev. John Topping. As an artist Car- 
rick was entirely self-taught; his skill in 
portraiture was evidenced at an extraordi- 
narily early age. Having quarrelled with 
one of the members of his family, he sud- 
denly quitted his home, and was taken into 
the employment of a chemist in Carlisle 
named Brunel, who soon began to take great 
interest in his advancement. Carrick even- 
tually became himself a chemist in his native 
city. His heart was so entirely given over 
to painting, however, that he much neglected 
his business. He had been painting miniatures 
for several years before he had ever seen a 
miniature from any hand but his own. The 
first that then came under his notice was one 
from the easel of Sir William Charles Ross. 
Carrick had already painted the likenesses 
of many well-known persons in the north 
country ; among these was Charles Kean when 
he was just beginning to win popularity as_ 
a provincial actor. Carrick in 1829 married 
Mary Mulcaster, by whom he had five chil- 
dren. Being by that time in thoroughly good 
repute at Carlisle as a miniature painter, he 
soon afterwards gave up his business, and in 
1836 moved to Newcastle-upon-Tyne. In 
November 1839 he removed with his family 
to London. Two years afterwards he began 
to exhibit at the Royal Academy. Among 
his most remarkable sitters were Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord John Russell, the poets Rogers 
and Wordsworth, Caroline Norton and Eliza 
Cook, Farren and Macready, Lablache and 
Longfellow. He was painting at the same 
time (in the early part of 1844) Daniel 
O’Connell, Blomfield the bishop of London, 
and Robert Owen the socialist. His vivacity 
as a conversationalist, and his store of anec- 
dotes, enabled him to awaken the interest of 
his sitters and seize the characteristic expres- 
sion. His miniature of Thomas Carlyle was 
notable as one of his most brilliant successes ; 
yet while it was in progress Mrs, Carlyle 
more than once exclaimed that she was sure it 
would never be like her husband, seeing that 
she had never heard him laugh so much or 
so heartily as when he was sitting to Mr. 
Carrick. Carrick was simple-minded and 
unambitious. Though more than once offered 
an associateship in the Royal Academy, he 
invariably declined it. From 1841 to 1866 he 
annually exhibited the full number, eight, of 
hisminiatures. Photography having virtually 
annihilated the art of miniature painting, 
Carrick in 1868 abandoned his profession, 
and withdrew to Newcastle. There, seven 
years later, he died on 31 July 1875, Thirty 
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years previously the prince consort had pre- 
sented him with a medal in reward for his 
invention of painting miniatures on marble. 
Immediately before the close of his career in 
the metropolis the Royal Academy awarded 
him the Turner annuity, which just then 
happened to be vacant. 


[Personal knowledge; memoranda by Carrick’s 
daughter, Isabel Allom ; Royal Academy Cata- 
logues, 1841-66.] CuK: 


CARRIER, BENJAMIN. [See Cantzr. ] 


CARRINGTON, Str CODRINGTON 
EDMUND (1769-1849), chief justice of 
Ceylon, was descended from an old Norman 
family, one of whom, Sir Michel de Carring- 
ton, was standard-bearer to Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion. The family at an early period settled 
at Carrington in Cheshire, but a branch 
afterwards emigrated to Barbadoes. Cod- 
rington was the son of Codrington Carrington, 
of the Blackmoor estate in that island, and 
the eldest daughter of the Rev. Edmund 


Lady Hervey, and was born at Longwood, 
Hampshire, on 22 Oct. 1769. He was edu- 
cated at Winchester school and called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple on 10 Feb. 1792. 
In the same year he went to India, where, 
being admitted an advocate of the supreme 
court of judicature, he for some time acted 
at Calcutta as junior counsel to the East 
India Company, and made the acquaintance 
of Sir William Jones. He returned on ac- 
count of his health in 1799, and in 1800, 
while in England, he was called upon to 
prepare the code of laws for the island of 
Ceylon, and shortly afterwards was appointed 
the first chief justice of the supreme court 
of judicature thereby created, the honour of 


knighthood having been conferred on him | 


before he embarked on his outward voyage. 
In 1806 he was compelled from ill-health to 
resign his office, and for the same reason had 
to decline other important colonial appoint- 
ments. Having purchased an estate in 
Buckinghamshire, he became a magistrate 
and deputy-lieutenant of that county, where 
he acted for many years as chairman of the 
quarter sessions. He was created D.C.L. 
and elected F.R.S., F.S.A., and honorary 
member of the Société Francaise Statistique 
Universelle. On the occasion of the Man- 
chester riots he published in 1819 an ‘In- 
uiry into the Law relative to Public 
Assemblies of the People,’ and he was also 
the author of a ‘Letter to the Marquis of 
Buckingham on the Condition of Prisons,’ 
1819, and other smaller pamphlets. In June 
1826 he was elected tory M.P. for St. 
VOL. II. 


Mawes, which he continued to represent till 
1831. During his last years he resided 
chiefly at St. Helier’s, Jersey. He died at 
Exmouth on 28 Noy. 1849. 


{Annual Register for 1850 (xc.), pp. 196-7 ; 
information from the family; Gent. Mag. 1850, 
ii. 92-3 ; Brit. Mus. Catalogue.] Mi ANG del 


CARRINGTON, FREDERICK GEORGE 
(1816-1864), journalist, was the third son 
of Noel Thomas Carrington [q. v.], and was 
about fourteen years of age at the time of 
his father’s death. He was placed under the 
protection of his eldest brother, Mr. Henry E. 
Carrington, the proprietor of the ‘ Bath Chro- 
nicle, and devoted the literary talent of 
which he showed early promise to journal- 
istic literature. He was principally engaged 
in contributions to the West of England 
journals, such as the ‘Bath Chronicle, ‘ Felix 
Farley’s Bristol Journal,’ the ‘ Cornwall 
Gazette,’ the ‘ West of England Conserva- 
tive,’ the ‘Bristol Mirror,’ the ‘Gloucester 


| Journal,’ and the ‘ Gloucestershire Chronicle.’ 
Morris, rector of Nutshalling, the friend of | 


He was for several years both editor and 
proprietor of the last-named paper. He also 
contributed to various magazines, and wrote 
treatises on ‘ Architecture’ and ‘ Painting’ 
for the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, Tothe eighth edition of the ‘ En- 
cyclopeedia Britannica’ he supplied the to- 
pographical descriptions of Gloucestershire 
and other counties. He died at Gloucester 
on 1 Feb. 1864, aged forty-seven, and was 
buried in the cemetery at that place. He 
left a wife and six children. 


[Gent. Mag. 1864, xvi. (8rd ser.) 585; Glou- 
cestershire Chronicle, 6 Feb. 1864.] L. C. 


CARRINGTON, Lorp (1617-1679). 
[See PrimrosE, SIR ARCHIBALD. | 


CARRINGTON, first Baron (1752- 
1838). (See Smrru, Roperr. | 


CARRINGTON, NOEL THOMAS 
(1777-1830), Devonshire poet, was the son 
of a retail grocer at Plymouth, where he was 
born in 1777. Shortly after his birth his 
parents removed to Plymouth Dock, and for 
some time he was employed as a clerk in the 
Plymouth dockyard, but he found the occu- 
pation so irksome that he entered as a seaman 
on board a man-of-war. In this capacity he 
was present at the defeat of the Spanish fleet 
off Cape St. Vincent by Sir John Jervis 14 July 
1797. After his term of service expired he 
settled at Maidstone, Kent, where for five 
years he taught a publicschool. In 1809, at 
the solicitation of several friends, he esta- 
blished a private academy at Plymouth Dock, 

Nn 
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which he conducted without intermission 
until six months before his death, 2 Sept. 
1830. At an early period of his life Carring- 
ton began to contribute occasional pieces in 
verse to the London and provincial papers. 
His poems are chiefly descriptive of the 
scenery and traditions of his native county, 
and are characterised by no small literary 
grace, although without striking individu- 
ality in matter or manner. In 1820 he pub- 
lished separately ‘The Banks of the Tamar,’ 
and in 1826‘ Dartmoor.’ His collected poems, 
with a short memoir prefixed, appeared pos- 
thumously in two volumes in 1831. 


{Memoir prefixed to his Collected Poems; 
Gent. Mag. ci. pt. i, 276-9 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 
a 0 dL 


CARRINGTON, RICHARD CHRIS- 
TOPHER (1826-1875), astronomer, second 
son of Richard Carrington, the proprietor of 
alarge brewery at Brentford, was bornat Chel- 
sea on 26 May 1826. Heentered Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1844; but, though destined 
for the church, rather by his father’sthan by his 
own desire, his scientific tendencies gradually 
prevailed, and received a finalimpulsetowards 

ractical astronomy from Professor Challis’s 
ectures on the subject. This change in the 
purpose of his life was unopposed, and he had 
the prospect of ample means; so that it was 
purely with the object of gaining experience 
that he applied, shortly after taking his degree 
as thirty-sixth wrangler in 1848, for the post 
of observer in the university of Durham. 
He entered upon his duties there in October 
1849, but soon became dissatisfied with their 
narrow scope. The observatory was ill sup- 
eae with instruments, and the leisure left 

im for study served only to widen his aims. 
Bessel’s and Argelander’s star-zones, above 
all, struck him as a model for imitation, and 
he resolved to complete by extending them 
to the Pole. Desirous of advancing so far 
beyond his predecessors as to include in his 
survey stars of the tenth magnitude, he 
vainly applied for a suitable instrument, and 
at last, hopeless of accomplishing any part 
of his design at Durham, or of benefiting 
by any further stay, he resigned his position 
there in March 1852. He had not, however, 
been idle. Some of his observations, especially 
of minor planets and comets, made with a 
Fraunhofer equatoreal of 64 inches aperture, 
had been published, in a provisional state, 
in the ‘Monthly Notices’ and ‘ Astronomische 
Nachrichten,’ and the whole were definitively 
embodied in a volume entitled ‘ Results of 
Astronomical Observations made at the Ob- 
servatory of the University, Durham, from 
October 1849 to April 1852” (Durham, 1855), 
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His admission as a member of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, 14 March 1851, con- 
veyed a prompt recognition of his exceptional 
merits as an observer. 

In June 1852 he fixed upon a site for an 
observatory and dwelling-house at Red Hill, 
near Reigate, Surrey. In July 1853 a transit- 
circle of 5} feet focus, reduced in scale from 
the Greenwich model, and an equatoreal of 
43 inches aperture, both by Simms, were in 
their places, and work was begun. Already, 
9 Dec. 1853, Carrington presented to the 
Astronomical Society, as the result of a pre- 
liminary survey, printed copies of nine draft 
maps, containing all stars down to the 
eleventh magnitude within 9° of the Pole 
(Monthly Notices, xiv. 40). Three years’ 
steady pursuance of the ie plan pro- 
duced, in 1857,‘ A Catalogue of 3,735 Circum- 


| polar Stars observed at Redhill in the years 


1854, 1855, and 1856, and reduced to Mean 
Positions for 1855.’ The work was printed 
at public expense, the decision to that effect 
of the lords of the admiralty rendering un- 
necessary the acceptance of Leverrier’s hand- 
some offer to include it in the next forthcom- 
ing volume of the ‘Annales’ of the Paris 
observatory. It was rewarded with the gold 
medal of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
in presenting which, 1] Feb. 1859, Mr. Main 
dwelt upon the eminent utility of the design, 
as well as the ‘standard excellence’ of its 
execution (7. xix. 162). It included a la- 
borious comparison of Schwerd’s places for 
680 stars with those obtained at Redhill, and 
an elaborate dissertation on the whole theory 
of corrections as applied to stars near the 
pole. Ten corresponding maps, copper-en- 
graved, accompanied the catalogue. 
Meanwhile Carrington had adopted, and 
was cultivating with his usual felicity of 
treatment, a ‘second subject’ at that junc- 
ture of peculiar interest and importance. 
While his new observatory was in course of 
construction, he devoted some of his spare 
time to examining the drawings and records 
of sun-spots in possession of the Astrono- 
mical Society, and was much struck with the 
need and scarcity of systematic solar observa- 
tions. Sabine’s and Wolf’s discovery of the 
coincidence between the magnetic and sun- 
spot periods had just then been announced, 
and he believed he should be able to take 
advantage of the pre-occupation or inability 
of other observers to appropriate to himself, 
by ‘close and methodical research,’ the next 
ensuing eleyen-year cycle. He accordingly 
resolved to devote his daylight energies to 
the sun, while reserving his nights for the 
stars. Solar physics as a whole, however, 
he prudently excluded from his field of view. 
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He limited his task to fixing the true period 
of the sun’s rotation (of which curiously 
discrepant values had been obtained), to 
tracing the laws of distribution of macule, 
and investigating the existence of permanent 
surface-currents. Adequately to compass 
these ends, new devices of observation, reduc- 
tion, and comparison were required. Leaving 
photography to his successors as too unde- 
veloped for immediate use, he chose a method 
founded on the idea of making the solar disc 
its own circular micrometer. An image of 
the sun was thrown upon a screen placed at 
such a distance from the eyepiece of the 
43-inch equatoreal as to give to the disc a 
diameter of 12 to 14 inches. In the focus 
of the telescope, which was firmly clamped, 
two bars of flattened gold wire were fastened 
at right angles to each other, and inclined 
about 45° on either side of the meridian, 
Then, as the inverted image traversed the 
screen, the instants of contact with the wires 
of the sun’s limbs and of the spot-nucleus 
to be measured were severally noted, when 
an easy calculation gave its heliocentric posi- 
. tion (2, xiv. 1538). 

In this manner, during seven and a half 
years, 5,290 observations were made of 954 
separate groups, many of which were besides 
accurately depicted in drawings. By the 
sudden death of his father, however, in July 
1858, and the consequent devolution upon 
Carrington of the management of the brewery, 
the complete execution of his project of re- 
search was frustrated. He continued for 
some time to supervise the solar work he 
had previously carried on in person; but in 
March 1861, seeing no prospect of release 
from commercial engagements, he thought 
it advisable to close the series. The results 
appeared in a 4to volume, the publication 
ot which was aided by a grant from the 
Royal Society. Its title ran as follows: 
‘Observations of the Spots on the Sun from 
November 9, 1858, to March 24, 1861, made 
at Redhill’ (London, 1863). Never were 
data more opportunely furnished. Perhaps 
more effectually than the pronouncements of 
spectrum analysis, they served to revolu- 
tionise ideas on solar physics. 

Efforts to ascertain the true rate of solar 
rotation had been continually bafiled by what 
were called the ‘ proper motions’ of the spots 
serving as indexes to it. Carrington showed 
that these were in reality due to a great 
‘ bodily drift’ of the photosphere, diminishing 
apparently from the equator to the poles 
(ib. xix. 81). There was, then, no single 
period ascertainable through observations of 
the solar surface. By equatorial spots the 


circuit was found to be performed im about | 
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two and a half days less than by spots at thu 
(ordinarily) extreme north and south limits 
of 45°. The assumed ‘mean period’ of 25°38 
solar days applied, in fact, only to two zones 
14° from the equator; nearer to it the time 
of rotation was shorter, further from it longer, 
than the average. Carrington succeeded in 
representing the daily movement of a spot 
in any heliographical latitude J, by the em- 
pirical expression 865’+165 . sin } (7-19), 
But he attempted no explanation of the 
phenomenon. It formed, however, the basis 
of Faye’s theory (1865) of the sun as a 
gaseous body ploughed through by vertical 
currents, which finally superseded Herschel’s 
idea of a flame-enveloped, but cool, dark, 
and even habitable globe. 

Carrington’s determinations of the ele- 
ments of the sun’s rotation are still of 
standard authority. The inclination of the 
solar equator to the plane of the ecliptic he 
fixed at 7° 15’; the longitude of the ascend- 
ing node at 73°40’ (both for 1850). A curious 
peculiarity in the distribution of sun-spots 
detected by him about the time of the mini- 
mum of 1856, afforded, as he said, ‘an in- 
structive instance of the regular irregularity 
and the irregular regularity’ characterising 
solar phenomena (76. xix.1), As the minimum 
approached, the belts of disturbance gradually 
contracted towards and died out near the 
equator; shortly after which two fresh series 
broke out, asif by a completely new impulse, 
in comparatively high latitudes, and spread 
equatorially. No satisfactory rationale of 
this curious procedure has yet been arrived 
at. It is, nevertheless, intimately related to 
the course of sun-spot development, since 
Wolf found evidence of a similar behaviour 
in Boéhm’s observations of 1833-6, and it was 
perceived by Spérer and Secchi to recur in 
1867. 

While still in his apprenticeship at Durham, 
Carrington repaired to Sweden on the occa- 
sion of the total solar eclipse of 28 July 
1851, and made at Lilla Edet, on the Gita 
river, observations printed in the Royal As- 
tronomical Society’s ‘Memoirs’ (xxi. 58). 
The experience thus gained was turned to 
public account in the compilation of ‘1n- 
formation and Suggestions addressed to Per- 
sons who may be able to place themselves 
within the Shadow of the Total Eclipse of 
the Sun on September 7, 1858,’ a brochure 
printed and circulated by the lords of the 
admiralty in May 1858. The eclipse to which 
it referred was visible in South America, 
Besides his friend, Mr. Hodgson, he was the 
sole witness of the extraordinary solar out- 
burst of 1 Sept. 1859. His account of an 
observation memorable in the history of solar 
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physics is contained in the ‘Monthly Notices’ 
for November 1859 (xx.18). A visit to the 
continent in 1856 gave him the opportunity 
of drawing up a valuable report on the con- 
dition of a number of German observatories 
(Monthly Notices, xvii. 43), and of visiting 
Schwabe at Dessau, to whose merits he drew 
explicit attention, and to whom, in the fol- 
lowing year, he had the pleasure of trans- 
mitting the Astronomical Society’s gold 
medal. He fulfilled with great diligence the 
duties of secretary to that body, 1857-62, 
and was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
on 7 June 1860. 

But the lease by which he held his powers 
of useful work was unhappily running out. 
A severe attack of illness in 1865 left his 
health permanently impaired, and, having 
disposed of the brewery, he retired to Churt, 
Surrey, where, on the top of an isolated 
conical hill, 60 feet high, locally known as 
the Middle Devil’s Jump, in a lonely and 
picturesque spot, he built a new observatory 
(tb. xxx. 43). Its chief instrument was a 
large altazimuth on Steinheil’s principle, 
but there are no records of observations made 
with it. He no longer attended the meetings 
of the Astronomical Society, and his last 
communication to it, 10 Jan. 1873, was on 
the subject of a ‘double altazimuth’ of great 
size which he had thoughts of erecting (2. 
xxxili. 118), A deplorable tragedy, however, 
supervened. On the morning of 17 Nov. 
1875 Mrs. Carrington was found dead in her 
bed, as it seemed, through an overdose of 
chloral. The event, combined perhaps with 
the censure on a supposed deficiency of 
proper nursing precautions conveyed by the 
verdict of the coroner’s jury, told heavily on 
her husband’s spirits. He left his house on 
the day of the inquest, and returned to it 
after a week’s absence, only to find it deserted 
by his servants. He was seen to enter it, 
27 Nov., but was never again seen alive. 
After a time some neighbour gave the alarm, 
the doors were broken open, and his dead 
body was found extended on a mattress 
locked into a remote apartment. A poultice 
of tea-leaves was tied over the left ear, as 
if for the relief of pain, and a post-mortem 
examination showed death to have resulted 
from an effusion of blood on the brain. A 
verdict of ‘sudden death from natural causes’ 
was returned. Thus closed a life which had 
not yet lasted fifty years, and held the promise 
of even more than it had already performed. 

Carrington’s manuscript books of sun-spot 
observations and reductions, with a folio 
volume of drawings, were purchased after 


his death by Lord Lindsay (now Earl of | 


Crawford), and presented to the Royal As- 


tronomical Society (#b. xxxvi. 249). To the 
same body Carrington bequeathed a sum of 
2,000. Among his numerous contributions 
to scientific collections may be mentioned a 
paper ‘On the Distribution of the Perihelia of 
the Parabolic and Hyperbolic Comets in re- 
lation to the Motion of the Solar System in 
Space,’ read before the Astronomical Society, 
14 Dec. 1860 (Mem. R. A. Soc, xxix. 355), 
The result, like that of Mohn’s contempo- 
raneous investigation, proved negative, and 
was thought to be, through uncontrolled con- 
ditions, nugatory; yet it perhaps conveyed 
an important truth as to the original connec- 
tion of comets with our system. 

[Monthly Notices, xiv. 13, xviii. 28, 109, xix. 
140, 161, xxxvi. 187; Mem. R. A. Soc. xxvii. 
139; Times, 22 Nov. and 7 Dec. 1875; R. Soe. 
Cat. Se. Papers, vols, i. and vii. ; Introductions 
to Works. | A. 


CARROLL, ANTHONY (1722-1794), 
jesuit, born in Ireland on 16 Sept. 1722, en- 
tered the Society of Jesus at Watten, near 
St. Omer, in 1744, and was professed of the 
four vows in 1762. Hehad been sent to the 
English mission about 1754, and for some 
time he was stationed at Lincoln. Afterthe 
suppression of the order in 1773 he accom- 
panied his cousin, Father John Carroll (after- 
wards the first archbishop of Baltimore), to 
Maryland. Returning to England in 1775, he 
served the missions of Liverpool, Shepton 
Mallet, Exeter, and Worcester. On 5 Sept. 
1794 he was kmocked down and robbed in 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, and 
carried speechless to St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, where he died at one o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning. He translated some of 
Bourdaloue’s sermons under the title of 
arenssichy Divinity,’ 4 vols., London, 1776, 

vO. 

[Foley’s Records, vii. 117; Gent. Mag. Ixiy. 
(ii.) 1055; Oliver’s Jesuit Collections, 239; 
Oliver’s Catholic Religion in Cornwall, 259; 
Backer’s Bibl. des Eerivains de la Compagnie de 
Jésus (1869), 1095.] TO! 


CARRUTHERS, ANDREW (1770- 
1852), Scotch catholic prelate, was born at 
Glenmillan, near New Abbey in the stewartry 
of Kirkeudbright, on 7 Feb. 1770. He studied 
for six years in the Scotch college at Douay, 
whence he returned to Scotland on the out- 
break of the French revolution. After a 
short time spent in superintending the studies 
at the seminary of Scalan, he was sent to 
anes his theology at Aberdeen under 
the direction of the Rev. John Farquharson, 
late principal of the Scotch college at Douay, 
and he was advanced to the priesthood in 
1795, He was stationed first at Balloch, 
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near Drummond Castle, in Perthshire, then | highlands, but to their antiquities and social 


at Traquair in Peeblesshire, and afterwards | history, 


at Munches and at Dalbeattie in his native 
county. In 1832 he was made vicar-apo- 
stolic of the eastern district of Scotland, and 
consecrated at Edinburgh as bishop of Cera- 
mis, in partibus infidelium, on 13 Jan. 1833. 
He died at Dundee on 24 May 1852. 
{Gordon’s Catholic Church in Scotland, 474, 
with portrait ; Catholic Directory (1885), 61; 
Dick’s Reasons for embracing the Catholic Faith 
(1848).] aC. 


CARRUTHERS, JAMES (1759-1832), 
historian, brother of Bishop Andrew Car- 
ruthers [q. v.], was a native of New Abbey 
in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright. He was 
educated in the Scotch college at Douay, 
and on his return to Scotland was ordained 
priest and appointed to the extensive charge 
of Glenlivet. Afterwards he was stationed 
successively at Buchan in Aberdeenshire, at 
Presholme in the Enzie, at Dumfries, and at 
New Abbey, where he died on 14 Feb. 1832. 
He wrote: 1. ‘The History of Scotland 
from the earliest period of the Scottish Mo- 
narchy to the Accession of the Stewart 
Family, interspersed with Synoptical Re- 
views of Politics, Literature, and Religion 
throughout the World,’ 2 vols., Edinburgh, 
1826, 8vo. 2. ‘The History of Scotland 
during the reign of Queen Mary until the 
accession of her son James to the crown of 
England,’ Edinburgh, 18381, 8vo. 

(Catholic Magazine and Review (Birmingham, 
1832), ii. 879; Edinburgh Catholic Magazine 
(1832-8), i. 24; Gordon’s Catholie Church in 
Scotland, 533.] a, 


CARRUTHERS, ROBERT (1799-1878), 
miscellaneous writer, born at Dumfries 5 Nov. 
1799, was the son of a small farmer in the 
parish of Mousewald. He received only a 
scanty education, and was early apprenticed 
to a bookseller in Dumfries. He showed, 
however, a taste for literature, which pro- 
cured him the regard of McDiarmid, the 
well-known editor of the ‘Dumfries Courier.’ 
His apprenticeship over, he removed to Hun- 
tingdon as master of the national school, 
and there he wrote and published what re- 
mains the only ‘History of Huntingdon’ 
(1824), for which the corporation of the 
borough placed its records at his disposal. 
In 1827 appeared anonymously his selections 
from Milton’s prose works, ‘The Poetry of 
Milton’s Prose.’ In 1828, on the recom- 
mendation of McDiarmid, he was appointed 
editor of the ‘ Inverness Courier,’ which he 
made the most popular journal in the north 
of Scotland by the attention which he gave 


in it, not only to the material interests of the | 


In 1831 he became the proprietor 
of the ‘Courier,’ which he conducted on mo- 
derate liberal principles. In 1843 he pub- 
lished selections from his contributions to it, 
‘The Highland Note-book, or Sketches and 
Anecdotes.’ In its columns appeared the 
‘Letters on the Fisheries,’ the work which 
first made Hugh Miller known, and Carru- 
thers otherwise befriended Miller. In 1851 
appeared in the‘ National Illustrated Library ° 
his edition of Boswell’s ‘ Journal of a Tour in 
the Hebrides,’ with useful notes upon the 
places and persons mentioned. In the ‘ Na- 
tional Illustrated Library’ also appeared in 
1853 Carruthers’s edition of ‘The Poetical 
Works of Alexander Pope,’ in four volumes,~ 
the first of which contained a memoir of Pope, 
with extracts from his correspondence. The 
memoir, much enlarged and partly rewritten, 
was published in 1857, in Bohn’s ‘ Illustrated 
Library,’ as ‘The Life of Alexander Pope, with 
Extracts from his Correspondence,’ and in 
the same library appeared in 1858 a revised 
edition of the ‘Poems.’ Carruthers is best 
known as editor and biographer of Pope. 
To the variorum notes in the edition of the 
‘Poems’ he added many of his own, with some 
of George Steevens and Wilkes not previously 
printed. Even the first edition of the ‘ Life’ 
was fuller than any previous one, and was 
enriched by interesting extracts from Pope's 
correspondence with Teresa and Martha 
Blount preserved at Mapledurham, which 
Carruthers had been permitted to examine, a 
privilege enjoyed by no other person then 
living. A second examination of this cor- 
respondence and the publication in the interval 
of some of the results of Mr. Dilke’s researches 
into Pope’s biography enabled him to correct 
in the edition of 1857 grave errors of his own 
and of others. 

In 1843-4 was issued the Messrs. Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Cyclopeedia of English Literature,’ in 
which most of the original matter was written 
by Carruthers, co-operating with Robert 
Chambers; the third edition, 1876, was ‘ ori- 
ginally edited by Robert Chambers, revised by 
Robert Carruthers.’ For the same publishers 
he edited, nominally in conjunction with Wil- 
liamChambers, their Bowdlerised ‘Household 
Edition’ of Shakespeare, 1861-3. To thethird 
edition of Robert Chambers’s ‘ Life of Sir 
Walter Scott,’ 1871, Carruthers furnished an 
appendix of interesting ‘Abbotsford Notanda, 
or Sir Walter Scott and his Factor,’ contain- 
ing letters and reminiscences of Scott from the 
correspondence and papers of William Laid- 
law, Scott’s factor and amanuensis at Ab- 
botsford, reprinted from ‘ Chambers’s Journal’ 
and the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.’ Carruthers 
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was also a contributor to the ‘ North British 
Review,’ and wrote for the eighth edition of 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ a number of 
biographies, among them those of Queen 
Elizabeth, William Penn, Lord Jeffrey, and 
the Ettrick Shepherd. He wrote the memoir 
of Falconer prefixed to the ‘Shipwreck’ (1858 
and 1868), and of James Montgomery (1860) 
and Gray (1876) prefixed to editions of their 
poems. He delivered several series of lectures 
before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institu- 
tion. In April 1871 he received the degree 
of LL.D. from the university of Edinburgh, 
and in the November of the same year he 
was entertained at a public banquet, when 
he was presented with a portrait and bust of 
himself. 

Carruthers was the friend or correspondent 
of several of his eminent contemporaries. 
Rogers furnished him with some material 
for his edition of Pope, and Macaulay asked 
for and received from him on highland mat- 
ters information which was duly acknow- 
ledged in the ‘ History.’ When Thackeray 
visited Inverness to lecture on the Four 
Georges, the acquaintance which he made 
with Carruthers, who is said to have resem- 
bled him in face, ripened into considerable 
intimacy. Carruthers died at Inverness on 
26 May 1878, busy to the last with the news- 
paper which he had edited for more than half 
a century. His fellow-townsmen honoured 
him with a public funeral. 


{Carruthers’s writings ; obituary notices in the 
Inverness Courier of 30 May and in the Scots- 
man of 28 May 1878.] F. E. 


CARSEH, ALEXANDER (71.1812-1820), 
painter, was a native of Edinburgh, where 
he enjoyed a good reputation as a painter. 
About 1812 he came to London, and in the 
ensuing years exhibited several pictures at 
the Royal Academy and at the British In- 
stitution. His pictures chiefly represented 
scenes from Scottish domestic life, often of 
a humorous character. His colouring and 
drawing met with very favourable criticism. 
He resided for some years in Grenville Street, 
Somers Town, but seems about 1820 to have 
returned to Edinburgh, where he continued 
to paint for some years. He is sometimes 
described as ‘Old Carse,’ which seems to point 
to his being the father of William Carse 
[q.v.] The date of his death has not been 
ascertained, A picture by him has recently 
been presented to the Scottish National 
Gallery. 


[Graves’s Dict. of Artists; Catalogues of the 
Royal Academy and the British Institution; An- 
nals of the Fine Arts, i. 428, ii. 44; information 
from Mr. J. M. Gray.] L. C, 
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CARSE, WILLIAM (jf. 1818-1845), 
painter, was a native of Edinburgh, and 
seems to have been the son of Alexander 
Carse [q.v.] In 1818 he was a student at 
the British Institution, and resided with 
Alexander Carse at Grenville Street, Somers 
Town. His first pictures were cattle pieces 
in the style of Paul Potter, but later he de- 
voted himself to subject pictures, chiefly 
scenes from lowly Scottish life. In the years 
1820-9 he exhibited pictures at the Royal 
Academy, the British Institution, and the 
Suffolk Street Exhibition. During the latter 
part of his residence in London he resided 
in Southampton Crescent, Euston Square. 
About 1830 he returned to Edinburgh, and 
exhibited pictures in the Royal Scottish Aca- 
demy up to 1845, after which date he cannot 
be traced. 

[Graves’s Dict. of Artists; Catalogues of the 
Royal Academy and the British Institution ; 
Annals of the Fine Arts, iii. 598; information 
from Mr. J. M. Gray.] L. C. 


CARSEWELL, JOHN (77. 1560-1572), 
bishop of the Isles, was in his earlier years 
chaplain to the Earl of Argyll and rector of 
Kilmartin. When the assembly of the kirk, 
on 20 July 1560, appointed superintendents 
of the various districts of Scotland, Carse- 
well was appointed superintendent of Argyll 
and the Isles (Knox, Works, ii. 87; CALDER- 
woop, History, ii. 11). He was also dean of 
the Chapel Royal of Stirling (Kuiru, His- 
tory, Appendix, p. 128). In his capacity of 
superintendent of Argyll he was appointed 
by the assembly, in 1567, to ‘take satisfac- 
tion’ from Argyll for separation from his 
wife, and for ‘other heinous offences’ (Cat- 
DERWOOD, li. 897). In July 1569 he was re- 
buked by the assembly for accepting the 
bishopric of the Isles, and for attending a 
parliament ‘holden by the queen after the 
murther of the king’ (7d. 11. 491). He died 
some time before 20 Sept. 1572. 

[Keith’s Scottish Bishops, 307-8 ; Calderwood’s 
History of the Church of Scotland, vols. ii. and 
iii.] Dh Ee 


CARSON, AGLIONBY ROSS (1780- 
1850), classical scholar and rector of the high 
school of Edinburgh, was born at Holywood, 
Dumfriesshire, in 1780. He was educated at 
‘Wallace Hall endowed school, in the parish 
of Closeburn, and at the university of Edin- 
burgh, which he entered in 1797. In 1801 
he was elected rector of the grammar school 
of Dumfries, and in 1806 a classical master 
of the high school of Edinburgh, of which he 
became rector in 1820. In 1826 he received 
the degree of LL.D. from the university of 
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St. Andrews. On account of failing health | 


he resigned the rectorship of the high school 
9 Oct. 1845, and he died at Edinburgh 4 Nov. 
1850, He was the author of a work on ‘The 
Relative, Qui, Que, Quod,’ and published 
editions of ‘ Mair’s Introduction,’ ‘ Turner's 
Grammatical Exercises,’ ‘ Pheedrus, and ‘Ta- 
citus.’ He was also a contributor to the 
‘Classical Journal,’ the ‘Scottish Review,’ 
and the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ His por- 
trait by Sir John Watson Gordon is in the 
hall of the high school. 

[Steven’s History of the High School; Ander- 
son’s Scottish Nation.] AUS 28 Jeb 


CARSON, ALEXANDER (1776-1844), 
baptist minister, was born near Stewarts- 
town, co. Tyrone, in 1776. His parents 
were Scottish Calvinistic presbyterians, 
settled in Ireland, who consecrated their 
son to the ministry at an early age. He was 
sent to a classical school, and afterwards to 
the university of Glasgow, where he made 
himself a good Greek scholar—‘the first 
scholar of his time,’ says Robert Haldane. 
He proceeded B.A. and M.A. At twenty- 
two he was ordained pastor of the presbyterian 
congregation at Tobermore, near Coleraine. 
His rigid Calvinism caused a disagreement 
with his hearers, who inclined to Arianism. 
After a time Carson resigned the pastorate, 
shook off the shackles of presbyterianism, and 
published his ‘Reasons for Separating’ in 1804, 
Part of his congregation followed him. For 
some years he preached in barns and in the 
openair. In 1814 they built a small meeting- 
house, in which he devotedly laboured for 
thirty years. In the intervals of his ministry 
he employed his pen in vindicating the prin- 
ciples of his belief, and published books on 
biblical interpretation, Transubstantiation, 
the Trinity, &c. In 1827 he had a sharp 
controversy with Samuel Lee, professor of 
Hebrew at Cambridge, and published a book 
entitled ‘The Incompetency of Prof. Lee for 
translating the Holy Scriptures,’ followed by 
a reply to Lee’s answer. In attempting to 
refute Haldane’s ‘New Views of Baptism’ he 
converted himself, and afterwards published 
(1831) a book on‘ Baptism, its Mode and Sub- 
jects.’ Of thishe printed anenlarged edition in 
1844 ; it was subscribed for by four hundred 
baptist ministers. The whole impression was 
rapidly disposed of, and a new edition of ten 
thousand copies called for. By his writings 
and the publication of his books Carson be- 
came widely known; and so much were they 
esteemed in America that two universities 
simultaneously bestowed upon him the hono- 
rary degree of LL.D. He also became well 
known nearer home by travelling through 
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most of the English counties, preaching as 
he went on behalf of baptist missions. Re- 
turning from his last tour in 1844, while 
waiting at Liverpool for the steamer to Bel- 
fast, he fell over the edge of the quay, dis- 
located his shoulder, and was nearly drowned. 
He was rescued and taken to the steamer; 
but on his arrival at Belfast he was unable 
to proceed further, and after eight days he 
died, on 24 Aug. 1844, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age. His remains were removed 
to ‘Solitude,’ his residence near Tobermore, 
and buried near the chapel where he had 
preached, and where six months before he 
had buried his wife. A collection of Carson’s 
works has since been printed in six stout 
volumes. At the end of the sixth volume is 
a copious collection of extracts from sixteen 
different notices of Carson and his writings, 
in which he is said to be a second Jonathan 
Edwards, and the first biblical critic of the 
nineteenth century. 

[Coleraine Chronicle, 24 and 31 Aug. 1844; 
Baptist Magazine, 1844, pp. 185-91, 525; G. C. 
Moore’s Life of Alexander Carson, 1851; Dou- 
glas’s Biographical Sketch of Alexander Carson, 
1884.] J) HOT 


CARSON, JAMES, M.D. (1772-1848), 
physician, a Scotchman, was originally edu- 
cated for the ministry, but his inclination 
leading him to the study of physic, he at- 
tended medical classes at Edinburgh, and 
graduated doctor of medicine there in the 
autumn of 1799 (inaugural essay, ‘De Viribus 
quibus Sanguis circumyehitur’). He then . 
removed to Liverpool, where he remained for 
the greater part of his professional career. 
In 1808 his name came prominently before 
the public in connection with the case of 
Charles Angus, a Liverpool merchant, who 
was charged with the murder of Miss Marga- 
ret Burns under what appeared to be circum- 
stances of peculiar atrocity. At the trial held 
at Lancaster assizes on 2 Sept. of that year 
Carson in Angus’s behalf stoutly maintaimed 
his opinion as to the cause of death against 
that of the four medical witnesses called for 
the crown, among whom was Dr. John Bos- 
tock the younger [q.v.] In the resulta verdict 
of ‘not guilty’ was returned. Some angry 
pamphleteering ensued, and Carson defended 
himself in ‘Remarks on a late Publication 
entitled “A Vindication of the Opinions de- 
livered in Evidence by the Medical Witnesses 
for the Crown on a late Trial at Lancaster,” 
8yo, Liverpool, 1808. He continued at Liver- 
pool, and subsequently held several appoint- 
ments there. He died at Sutton, Surrey, 
12 Aug. 1843 (Annual Register, 1843, p. 286). 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
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on 1 June 1837, having many years previously 
communicated a paper ‘On the Elasticity of 
the Lungs’ (Phil. Trans. cx.29-44), Carson’s 
other writings are: 1. ‘ Reasons for coloniz- 
ing the Island of Newfoundland,’ 8vo, 1813. 
2. ‘A Letter to the Members of Parliament 
on the Address of the Inhabitants of New- 
foundland to the Prince Regent,’ 8vo, 1813. 
3. ‘An Enquiry into the Causes of the Motion 
of the Blood,’ 8vo, Liverpool, 1815 (second 
and enlarged edition under the title of ‘An 
Inquiry into the Causes of Respiration,’ &c., 
8vo, London, 1833). 4. ‘A New Method of 
slaughtering Animals for Human Food,’ 8vo, 
London, 1889. 

(Dict. of Living Authors, 1816, p. 56; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] G. G. 


CARSTARES, WILLIAM (1649-1715), 
Scottish statesman and divine, was the eldest 
of nine children of John Carstares, minister 
of Cathcart, near Glasgow, where William 
was born on 11 Feb. 1649, and Janet Mure of 
Glanderston, a branch of the Mures of Cald- 
well. His father, who had been at the battle 


of Dunbar, where he was taken prisoner by | 
Cromwell, was exchanged soon after for a. 
prisoner in the hands of General Leslie, and | 
became conspicuous for his zealous preaching | 
in Glasgow ‘against the times,’ which, in spite | 


of the presbyterian clergy, had declared them- 
selves in Scotland, as in England, for Crom- 
well. ‘Let the Lord own him for His’ is the 
first noticeof William Carstares’sexistencein 
a letter from his father to his sister-in-law, 


Katherine Wood, a few days after the birth | 


of his first-born. He was sent when young 


to board with Sinclair, the minister of Or- | 
miston in Kast Lothian, a scholar of repute, | 


in whose family Latin was spoken. In 1663 
he entered the college of Edinburgh, where 
he studied with credit under William Pater- 
son, then regent, and afterwards clerk of the 
privy council, and graduated in 1667. His 
father—an ardent Remonstrant, as the party 
was called which insisted on the acceptance 
of the covenant and extirpation of prelacy as 
well as popery by Charles II against the 
resolutioners, who were content with the re- 
cognition of the presbyterian polity—took 
part in the rising at Rullion Green for which 
he was forfeited. He had to protect himself 
by keeping out of the way, hiding probably 
in the highlands, perhaps in Holland, but the 
traces of his life are obscure. To Holland, 
at all events, the safest refuge from the per- 
secution which Scotland suffered, he sent 
hisson. ‘ William Carstares, Scoto-Britan- 
nus, appears in the ‘Students’ Album’ at 
Utrecht in 1669, and he was still there in 
March 1672, Hestudied Hebrew under Leus- 


den, and divinity under Witsius,and was pro- 
bably ordained in the Dutch church, though 
the record of his ordination has not been pre- 
served. In Holland he was introduced by 
the pensionary Fagel to William of Orange, 
already on the look-out for the ablest instru- 
ments to further his designs in Britain. In 
1672 he went to London, and two years later, 
in a letter to his sister Sarah, after express- 
ing disappointment that he had been forced 
to be so expensive to his parents by his study 
there, expresses the hope that ‘it may be 
at least in providence I may have some door 
opened whereby I may be in a capacity to do 
some little service in my generation, and not 
always be insignificant in my station; but, 
alas, what service can I do, in what will God 
accept from me who have lived for so many 
years in the world and yet for no end.’ His 
ambition was cut short by his arrest and 
examination before Lauderdale on no despe- 
rate charge, probably on the suspicion that 
he had a share in distributing a pamphlet 
entitled ‘An Accompt of Scotland’s Grie- 
vances by reason of the D. of Lauderdale’s 
Ministrie,’ and his connection with the exiles 
in Holland. Though nothing was proved, his 
answers were deemed unsatisfactory, and he 
was sent to Scotland, where he was kept 
prisoner in Edinburgh Castle without trial 
for five years. There is a pretty anecdote 
that a boy of twelve, son of the governor, 
whose good-will he gained by telling him 
stories, supplied him with paper, pens, and 
ink, and carried his letters. He is said to 
have solaced his captivity by reading the 
‘History of De Thou.’ At last, in August 
1679, when Monmouth and James were try- 
ing to conciliate the Scotch by clemency, he 
was released. During the next few years 
he seems to have lived chiefly in England, 
but made a visit to Ireland in 1680, On 
6 June 1682 he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Peter Kekewich of Trehawk in Corn- 
wall. In 1682 and, after a visit to England, 
again in 1683 he returned to Utrecht, leay- 
ing his wife in England. His movements at 
this time are difficult to trace with accuracy, 
as was natural, for he was actively engaged 
in the plots then rife, of which Holland was 
the centre. He went by the name of ‘Mr. 
Red’ in the cipher correspondence of the 
plotters, but though cognisant of the Rye 
House plot it did not meet his approval. 
It was the bolder scheme for a general rising 
in England and Scotland, of which Shaftes- 
bury, Russell, and Argyll were the leaders, 
in which he acted as agent. At this time 
he appears to have visited Scotland, where 
his brother-in-law, Dunlop, was preparing 
to escape from the troubles of the times by 
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gone to London, where, along with Baillie 
of Jerviswood, Fletcher of Saltoun, and James 
Stewart of Coltness, he endeavoured to raise 
money for Argyll’s contemplated expedition 
to Scotland. ‘The necessary money, which 
Argyll had fixed at 30,000/., was not to be 
got, and it was thought expedient that Car- 
stares should return to Utrecht. He there 
had many meetings with both the English 
and Scotch exiles; but there was a want 
of unanimity in their counsels, and Car- 
stares advised delay. The discovery of the 
Rye House plot, which led to the execution 
of Lord Russell on 21 July, was followed 
in a few days by the capture of Carstares, 
who had again crossed the Channel, and was 
seized at Tenterden in Kent, where he was 
in hiding under his mother’s name of Mure. 
On his refusal to take the corporation oath 
and abjure the covenant he was sent to prison, 
and after a fortnight’s imprisonment removed 
to London, where he was twice examined 
before a committee of the council. 
thence transmitted to Scotland, as he him- 
self thought, and the event proved, ‘because 
it was judged that violent tortures which 
the law of England, at least the custom, 
does not admit of, would force to anything.’ 
On 14 Noy. he was committed to the Tol- 
booth of Edinburgh. After lying there some 
time in the hope of a voluntary confession, 
Spence, one of his associates, was, under tor- 
ture, forced to name Carstares as participant 
in Argyll’s plot, and the same instrument, 
the thumbkins, with the threat of the boot, 
joined with Lord Melfort’s assurance that his 
depositions should not be used against any 
person, induced him to make a deposition as 
to his knowledge of the plot. Contrary to 
the promise embodied in a minute somewhat 
modified in form, declaring only that Car- 
stares was not to be brought ‘as a witness,’ 
the privy council published an abstract, and 
used it at the trial of Baillie of Jerviswood, 
who was found guilty and executed. Car- 
stares expostulated, but without any effect, 
against the breach of faith in using his de- 
positions, and, declining payment of his ex- 
penses during imprisonment, returned by way 
of England to Holland. After a tour in the 
Low Countries and the Rhine, he settled for 
a short time at Cleve, and in the winter of 
1686-7 at Leyden, where he was appointed 
second minister of the Scottish congregation 
and chaplain of William of Orange. He ac- 
companied William in his voyage to Torbay, 
and conducted the thanksgiving service on 
the beach where the troops landed. From 
this time Carstares was seldom long absent 
from William, He had apartments at court, 
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emigrating to Carolina, and thence to have | 


He was | 
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and accompanied the king as chaplain in his 
campaigns. When the jealousy of others 
attacked him, ‘Honest William Carstares’ 
was the only answer the king deigned to 
make to these detractors. He was nick- 
named by the Jacobites ‘the cardinal,’ and, 
especially in Scotch affairs, his advice was 
constantly taken. He had the courage to 
offer it even when not asked if he deemed it 
useful to his country’sinterest. The revolu- 
tion settlement, by which the Scottish pres- 
byterian church was established, was pre-emi- 
nently the result of his counsels. William 
himself was disposed to favour the episcopal 
form of church government, or at least some 
compromise between it and presbyterianism, 
but Carstares satisfied him that this was 
impossible. His ‘Hints to the King’ were 
founded on the argument that ‘the episcopal 
party were generally disaffected to the re- 
volution . . . whereas the presbyterians had 
almost to a man declared for it, and were, 
moreover, the great body of the nation.’ 
Carstares was sent to consult with Lord 
Melville, the commissioner in Edinburgh, 
and, having rejoined the king after the 
victory of the Boyne at the siege of Lime- 
rick, returned with him to London. When 
there the draft of the proposed Scottish Act 
of Settlement of the church was forwarded 
by Melville and considered clause by clause 
by the king and Carstares, who suggested 
modifications embodied in remarks, which 
William dictated to him and which were 
adopted. One of them is a sufficient example 
of their tendency: ‘ Whereas it is said their 
majesties do ratify the presbyterian church 
government to be “the only government of 
Christ’s church in this kingdom,” his majesty 
deems it may be expressed otherwise, thus: 
“To be the government of the church in 
the kingdom established by law.”’ 

On the knotty point of patronage Car- 
stares advised against its abolition, but Mel- 
ville took the opposite view, and William 
gave a reluctant assent to the act for repeal- 
ing patronage. 

In 1691 Carstares accompanied William 
to Flanders. It was at this time that the 
measures which led to the massacre of Glen- 
coe were determined on, but the only refe- 
rence to them in Carstares’s correspondence 
is an approval of Lord Breadalbane’s scheme 
to distribute money among the chiefs, so 
that he appears to be free from the stain 
which rests on the memory of the Master of 
Stair and William. The uext two years he 
was again with the king in the Flanders 
campaigns, and received from him a gift of 
the ward of Lord Kilmarnock. ‘I am apt 
to think it will have much to do,’ he writes 
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to his brother-in-law Dunlop, the principal 
of Glasgow, ‘to defray two campaigns, but 
I have a very good master.’ In the spring 
of 1694, having been absent from London 
when William had agreed to instructions 


being sent to Scotland for exacting the oaths | 


of allegiance and assurance from all ministers 
before admitting them to the church courts, 
and to depose those who refused, Carstares 
arrived before the messenger was despatched, 
and is said to have had the courage to counter- 


mand him. He immediately went, though | 


it was midnight, to the king’s bedchamber 
at Kensington, asked pardon for what he had 
done, and after explaining his reasons, founded 
on the abhorrence of the Scottish clergy to 
any civil oath, not only obtained it, but was 


allowed to issue in the king’s name an order | 
dispensing with the oaths. Such is the state- | 


ment of his first biographer and relative, 
M‘Cormick, who derived his information 
from Mr. Charles McKie, afterwards pro- 
fessor of history in Edinburgh, who lived in 


Carstares’s house during his student years, | 
8 y 


and though possibly somewhat coloured it 


is consistent with the characters of both | 


Carstares and William. Carstares was again 
with William on the continent in 1695-6, 
and continued to be consulted by him, as his 
voluminous correspondence shows, on all 
Scotch business, including the appointment 
of the officers of state and judges down to 
his death. He was especially zealous in the 
interests of the ministers, but all he could 
procure was a pittance of 1,2002. a year, taken 
from the thirds of the benefices of the church, 
to be divided among the poor ministers, 
which it required renewed exertion in the 
next reign to get paid. He tried to per- 
suade his master, but without effect, to visit 
Scotland; but he dissuaded him more suc- 
cessfully from the appointment of a perma- 
nent council for Scotland in London. Car- 
stares was himself undoubtedly the best 
councillor a foreign king could have, for he 
was intimately acquainted with all classes 
of his countrymen, and gave his advice with- 
out fear, favour, or self-interest, regarding 
only the interests of William and of Scot- 
land. ‘As for Mr. Carstares,’ William said 
not long before his death, ‘I have known 
him long, and I know him thoroughly, and I 
know him to be a truly honest man.’ 

With the accession of Anne the direct 
political influence of Carstares ceased, but he 
was appointed principal of the university of 
Edinburgh in 1703, and showed his sterling 
character by devoting himself with equal 
zeal to the duties of the smaller as of the 
larger sphere. The large-minded spirit in 
which he administered the university was 
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| proved by his exertions to obtain a chair for 
Calamy, his scheme for the education of 
English nonconformists under the care of a 
warden in the university of Edinburgh, and 
his suggestion that Glasgow should get pro- 
fessors of theology and philosophy from Hol- 
land, ‘for good men are to be found there.’ 
He revised the statutes of the university, 
and by his courteous manner proved equally 
acceptable to the students, professors, and 
town council, which was then the patron, 
and regulated the government of the col- 
lege. It appointed him minister of the Grey 
Friars’ Church, and as the principal’s office 
required him to give lectures on divinity 
/once a week during session, his life must 
have been a busy one. But though he was 
respected as a professor and preacher, his 
talents were those of an administrator and 
| statesman, and he left no works to vindicate 
his fame as a man of learning. As might 
be expected, he used his great influence to 
procure the passage of the Treaty of Union, 
which had been a favourite project of Wil- 
liam. It was chiefly due to him that the 
opposition of the presbyterian clergy was 
overcome. An anonymous letter, supposed 
to be from a member of the cabinet, declared 
that ‘the union could never have had the 
consent of the Scotch parliament if you had 
not acted the worthy part you did.’ 

Asa member of the assembly of 1704 he 
took part in the committee for preparing the 
forms of process which still, with some modi- 
fications, regulate the procedure in the courts 
of the church. Next year he was elected 
moderator, and for the first time made a pre- 
pared speech on taking the chair, a practice 
which has been since followed. ‘ Lord Port- 
land,’ writes Lord Seafield to him, ‘asked 
kindly about you. I told him you governed 
the church, the ministry, and all your old 
friends here. He said it was a satisfaction to 
him to know that you and I, in whom King 
William reposed so great a trust, were still 
in such consideration in the present reign.’ 

In the summer after the Act of Union was 
passed Carstares went to London, where he 
had an audience with the queen, who thanked 
him for his services and presented him with 
one of the silver medals cast in commemora- 
tion of it. 

Next year (1708) he was again chosen 
moderator of the assembly, and in his open- 
ing address prudently avoided reference to 
the union, still distasteful to many of his 
brethren, but directed their attention to the 
danger of a French invasion in support of 
‘the pretences of St. Germain.’ Calamy, in 
_ bis ‘ Autobiography,’ gives some interesting 
| particulars of Carstares during his visit in 
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1709 to Edinburgh to receive the degree of 
D.D., mentioning the respect with which he 
was listened to in the assembly, where he 
was usually ‘one of the last to speak and for 
the most part drew the rest unto his opinion,’ 
his courtesy to opponents, and the ‘ harmony 
between the principal and masters of the 
college, they expressing a veneration for him 
as a common father, and he a tenderness for 
them as if they had all been children.’ A 
trifling anecdote indicates his kindly and con- 
siderate charity. A poor ejected curate of 
the episcopal church was persuaded to accept 
a suit of new clothes Carstares had made for 
himself, under the pious subterfuge that the 
tailor had mistaken his measure. But Car- 
stares was a stout presbyterian, and could not 
show the same charity to the episcopal church, 
of whose Jacobite leanings he was no doubt 
honestly afraid. In the affair of Green- 
shields, the Irish curate who ventured to 
read the liturgy in Edinburgh in public, for 
which he was imprisoned by the magistrates, 
whose decision was affirmed by the Scotch 
court, though reversed on appeal to the House 
of Lords, he drafted the address from the 
assembly to the queen, which though more 
moderate than some of his brethren desired, 
asserted the exclusive rights of the presby- 
terian establishment. In 1711 he was for 
the third time moderator, an honour without 
parallel, and in his address answered the 
charge of persecution of the episcopalians by 
the quotation, ‘Quis tulerit Gracchos de se- 
ditione querentes?’ This assembly, alarmed 
by the conduct and character of the tory 
ministry and the queen’s supposed favour for 
the Stuarts, passed an act recommending 
prayers ‘for the Princess Sophia and the 
protestant house’ along with those for the 
queen. It also passed another requiring a 
stricter formula of subscription from the 


clergy. The question of the restoration of | 


patronage having been mooted, Carstares was 
sent on a deputation to London to protest 
against it; but in spite of their remon- 
strances an act for that purpose and another 
for the toleration of Scots episcopal minis- 
ters and the use of the liturgy in Scotland, 
to which they were equally hostile, were 
carried in the parliament of 1712. On his 
return home he counselled moderation to his 
brethren, whose feelings, heated by these 
acts, had been brought to a climax by the 
requirement of the abjuration oath. This 
oath, under cover of an engagement to sup- 
port the line of heirs in the English Act of 
Settlement, by which the monarch must be a 
member of the English church, was deemed 
inconsistent with the presbyterian establish- 
ment. Carstares set the example of taking 
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the oath, with a declaration that ‘nothing 
was intended by it inconsistent with the 
doctrine, worship, discipline, or government 
of the church established by law,’ and he 
induced the assembly in 1713 to pass an 
act charging ministers and people to abstain 
‘from all diverse courses upon occasion of 
different sentiments and practices about the 
said oath.’ The government appreciated so 
much his conduct at this dangerous juncture 
that they consulted him as to who should be 
named commissioner, and by his advice ap- 
pointed the Duke of Atholl. On the death 
of Queen Anne, Carstares was sent on a de- 
putation from the assembly to congratulate 
George I on his accession, when Carstares 
made theusualcomplimentaryspeech. ‘Some 
allege,’ Wodrow writes, when the printed 
speech had come to Scotland, ‘there is too 
much of compliment and the courtier, and 
too little of the minister in that to the king.’ 
Since the days of Knox the ideal of the pres- 
byterian minister’s address to the sovereign 
was exhortation and rebuke, not courtesy 
or ceremony. On his return Carstares was 
for the last time elected moderator in the 
assembly of 1715, and during its sittings 
distinguished himself as usual by conduct 
worthy of the title of his office. An attack 
of apoplexy in August ended in his death, 
which he awaited ‘with great peace and 
serenity, on 28 Dec. 1715. He was buried 
in the Grey Friars’ churchyard, next to his 
father’s grave, and beside that of Alexander 
Henderson. His wife was buried in the 
same place in 1724. They had no children, 
but Carstares usually had some young rela- 
tion or friend in his house who was studying 
at the university. He had a Scotchman’s 
attachment to his kindred, and his letters, 
especially to his sister, show an affectionate 
heart not injured by worldly prosperity. A 
benevolent scheme of his for the support of 
the deprived nonjurors was ruined through 
the lukewarmness of the government, who 
would not grant the necessary funds. In 
the crowd at his funeral two ejected curates 
were observed lamenting the loss of their 
benefactor, who had supported their families 
out of his own purse. More a statesman 
than a divine, there has seldom been an eccle- 
siastic of any church who has taken part in 
politics with greater honour to himself and 
advantage to his country than Carstares, A 
portrait of Carstares by Ackman has often 
been engraved. Another portrait is in the 
university of Edinburgh. 

[Carstares’ State Papers, to which M‘Cormick’s 
Memoir is prefixed; Rev. R. H. Story’s Life of 
Carstares; Sir A. Grant’s Story of the University 
of Edinburgh ; Macaulay’s Hist.] i. M. 
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CARSWELL, Str ROBERT (1793- 
1857), physician and pathologist, was born at 
Paisley, Scotland, on 3 Feb.1793. He studied 
medicine at the university of Glasgow. While 
a student he was distinguished for his skill 
in drawing, and was employed by Dr. John 
Thompson of Edinburgh to make a collection 
of drawings illustrating morbid anatomy. In 
pursuance of this scheme Carswell went to 
the continent, and spent two years (1822-3) 
working at the hospitals of Paris and Lyons. 
He returned to Scotland, and took his de- 
gree of M.D. at the Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, in 1826, After this he went again 
to Paris, and resumed his studies in mor- 
bid anatomy under the celebrated Louis. 
About 1828 he was nominated by the coun- 
cil of University College, London, professor 
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of pathological anatomy, but before entering | 


on his teaching duties was commissioned to 
prepare a collection of pathological draw- 
ings. He accordingly remained at Paris after 
receiving this commission till 1831, when 
he had completed a series of two thousand 
water-colour drawings of diseased structures. 
This collection is still preserved at Univer- 
sity College. Carswell then came to Lon- 
don and undertook the duties of his profes- 
sorship. He was in addition appointed at 
the same time, or soon afterwards, physician 
to the University College Hospital. He did 
not, however, at once engage in practice, but 
occupied himself with the preparation of a 
great book on pathological anatomy, the 
plates for which were furnished from his 
large store of pathological drawings, and put 
upon the stone by himself. This, the work 
on which the author’s reputation rests, was 
published in 1837 as ‘Illustrations of the 
Elementary Forms of Disease,’ a fine folio, 
with remarkably well executed coloured 
plates, which still holds its place as a stan- 
dard work. The illustrations have, for ar- 
tistic merit and for fidelity, never been sur- 
passed, while the matterrepresents the highest 
point which the science of morbid anatomy 
had reached before the introduction of the 
microscope. About 1836 Carswell entered 
on private practice, but did not meet with 
much success, and as, in addition, his health 
was not strong, he was in 1840 induced to 


-resign his professorship, and to accept the | 


appointment of physician to the king of the 
Belgians. The rest of his life was spent at 


Laeken, near Brussels, and was occupied in! 


official duties and charitable medical attend- 
ance on the poor, but interrupted by several 
journeys to the south in search of health. 
Carswell made no further contributions 
to medical science. He was knighted in 
July 1850 by Queen Victoria for his 
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services to Louis-Philippe when an exile in 
this country. He married Mlle. Marguerite 
Chardenot, who survived him, but left no 
issue. He died on 15 June 1857, after a lin- 
gering illness caused by chronic lung disease. 
Carswell was highly distinguished as a mor- 
bid anatomist, and perhaps no such anatomist 
was ever a better artist. His work has perma- 
nent value, and he had considerable influence 
as a teacher, though the abrupt termination 
of his scientific career prevented him from 
taking a leading place in the profession. He 
wrote, besides his great work: 1. ‘On Me- 
lanosis’ (with W. Cullen), ‘Trans. Med.-Chir. 
Society of Edinburgh,’ 1824, p. 264. 2. ‘ Re- 
searches on the Digestion of the Walls of the 
Stomach after Death,’ ‘Edinb. Med. and 
Surg. Journal,’ xxxiv. 282, 1830, previously 
communicated in French to the Académie de 
Médecine, Paris. 3. In Forbes’s ‘Cyclopedia 
of Practical Medicine’ the articles: Indura- 
tion, Melanosis, Mortification, Perforation, 
Scirrhus, Softening, Tubercle. 


[Dictionnaire Encyclopédique des Sciences Mé- 
dicales (Dechambre), xii. 701 (from communica- 
tions by the widow, Lady Carswell) ; Proceedings 
Royal Med.-Chir. Soe. ii. 52, 1858.] J. F. P. 


CARTE, SAMUEL (1653-1740), divine 
and antiquary, born at Coventry in 1653, 
was educated at the grammar school of that 
town and at Magdalen College, Oxford. He 
was vicar of Clifton-upon-Dunsmoor in War- 
wickshire, and afterwards of St. Martin’s, 
Leicester, and rector of Hastwell, Lincoln- 
shire and prebendary of Lichfield from 1682 
till death. He died, aged 87, on 16 April 
1740. He was known as an antiquary, anda 
manuscript description by him of the antiqui- 
ties of Leicester is preserved in the Bodleian, 
which, however, is said to be but a slight com- 
position. He corresponded with the leading 
antiquaries of the day, and his assistance is 
acknowledged by Browne Willis in the pre- 


| face to his ‘ Mitred Abbots,’ and by J. Throsby 


in his ‘History and Antiquities of Leices- 
ter.’ He published (1) two sermons in 1694 
and 1705, (2) ‘Tabula Chronologica Archi- 
episcopatuum et Episcopatuum in Anglia et 
Wallia, ortus, divisiones, translationes, &c., 
breviter exhibens, una cum indice alphabetica 
nominum quibus apud authores insigniuntur,’ 
fol., without date. 

[Nichols’s Illustrations, ii. 471,726; Lowndes's 
Bibl. Man.] Bass fee 


CARTE, THOMAS (1686-1754), histo- 
rian, son of Samuel Carte [q. v.], was 
born at Clifton-upon-Dunsmoor, Warwick- 
shire, where he was baptised by immersion 
23 April 1686. He was admitted at Univer- 
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sity College, Oxford, 8 July 1698, and took 
his degree of B.A. in 1702. Afterwards he 
was incorporated at Cambridge, and took 
his M.A. degree from King’s College in 1706. 
Shortly afterwards he took holy orders, and 
was appointed reader at the abbey church, 
Bath, in 1707. In 1712 he is said to have 
made the tour of Europe, as tutor to a noble- 
man. He was a strong Jacobite, and his 
opinions involved him in more than one con- 
troversy, and on several occasions got him 
into trouble with the government. The first 
of these controversies arose from a sermon 
preached by him at the abbey church, Bath 
(when he was reader), on 30 Jan. 1713-14; he 
then defended Charles I from the common 
charge of having secretly instigated the Irish 
rebellion and massacre of 1641. For this 
he was attacked by Henry Chandler (or 
Chaundler), father of Samuel Chandler 7 ; 
who was a dissenting minister at Bath. 
Carte’s reply was published in May 1714, 
with the title: ‘The Irish Massacre set in a 
Clear Light ;’ it is reprinted in the ‘Somers 
Tracts,’ ui. 369. Carte, refusing to take the 
oaths to George I, adopted a lay habit. At 
the Jacobite rising of 1715 he appears to have 
been suspected by the government. He con- 
cealed himself in the house of a Mr. Badger, 
curate of Coleshill, and does not seem to have 
been molested there, for he acted occasionally 
at Coleshill as a clergyman. His continued 
connection with the Jacobite party is shown 
by his intimacy with Atterbury, to whom he 
is said to have acted assecretary. In his de- 
fence before the House of Lords Atterbury 
denied having seen him, ‘ except very rarely, 
for two or three years past.’ But the bishop 
had crossed out this passage in the draft of his 
speech, and he acknowledges that he obtained 
a living for his brother, John Carte, from 
the chapter of Westminster (NiIcHoLs, Corre- 
spondence of Atterbury, ii. 140). Atterbury 
was committed to the Tower 24 Aug. 1722, 
and in the gazette of the 15th of the same 
month a proclamation appeared, offering a re- 
ward of 1,000. for Carte’s apprehension, in 
which he was described as ‘ about thirty-two 
years of age, of a middle stature, a raw-boned 
man, goes a little stooping, a sallow com- 
plexion, with a full grey or blue eye, his eye- 
lids fair, inclining to red, and commonly wears 
a light-coloured peruke.’ The description, 
however, was declared by Dr. Rawlinson, who 
knew him, to be quite opposite to the truth. 
Meanwhile, Carte had escaped to France, 
where he lived under the name of Phillips, 
and gaining access to the best libraries, he 
devoted himself to collecting materials for 
illustrating a translation of the ‘ History of 
Thuanus’ (de Thou). These materials were 
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purchased in 1724 at a considerable price by 
Dr. Mead for the edition of ‘Thuanus’ pub- 
lished at his expense in London, in seven 
folio volumes, in 1783, under the editorship 
of S. Buckley, and with a Latin address to 
Mead signed by Carte, who appears also to 
have made the index for the book. In 1728 
Carte was allowed to return to England on 
the intercession of Queen Caroline. He now 
devoted himself to an expansion of his early 
pamphlet, in vindication of Charles I, in 
regard to the Irish rebellion. This he did 
in his ‘Life of James, Duke of Ormonde,’ 
in 2 vols. fol., 1736, preceded by a third 
volume in the previous year, containing a 
collection of original letters of Wentworth, 
Ormonde, and others connected with Ireland. 
He labours to prove that the pretended com- 
mission given by Charles at Oxford (12 Jan. 
1644-5) to Lord Glamorgan (Lord Herbert) 
for treating with the Irish catholics, was a 
forgery of Glamorgan’s. The book is still of 
value from the mass of materials which his 
diligence collected. Yet Dr. Johnson’s criti- 
cism must be allowed to have some justifica- 
tion: ‘The matter is diffused in too many 
words; there is no animation, no compres- 
sion, no vigour. Two good volumes in duo- 
decimo might be made out of two in folio’ 
(CroxErR, Boswell, v. 24, ed. 1859). Ina 
letter to Swift, dated 11 Aug. 1736, on send- 
ing him his ‘Ormonde,’ Carte sketches his 

Jan for his other voluminous work, ‘The 

istory of England.’ He complains that 
Rapin had had no knowledge of the docu- 
mentary sources of English history beyond 
those published in Rymer’s ‘ Foedera;’ that 
the Cottonian MSS., the rolls of parliament, 
and the contents of the Paper Office had been 
quite neglected by him, and that therefore 
there was room for a history founded on the 
study of these. In the midst of his work 
at this history he had to take action against 
some Dublin booksellers who were pirating 
his ‘Life of Ormonde.’ He found that the 
only way he had of defeating them was to 
serve upon them an order of the House of 
Lords, which had been passed in 1721 in re- 
gard to Curll’s printing the ‘ Life and Works 
of the Duke of Buckingham,’ declaring it a 
breach of the privileges of the house for any 
one to print an account of the life, the let- 
ters, or other works of a deceased peer with- 
out the consent of his heirs or executors. 
This served Carte’s immediate purpose, but 
he exerted himself to obtain a new act of 
parliament securing an author a property in 
his works, and in 1737 published ‘ Further 
Reasons addressed to Parliament for render- 
ing more effectual an Act of Queen Anne 
relating to Vesting in Authors the Rights 
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of Copies, for the Wncouragement ot Learn- 
ing. By R. H. The encouragement that 
Carte received in preparing his History 
was extraordinary: In October 1788 he 
says, in a letter to Dr. Zachary Grey, that 
he already had 600/. a year promised for 
seven years; that he hoped fifteen Oxford 
colleges would subscribe (apparently only 
five did so, see the dedication of vol. 1.), and 
that then he shall try Cambridge. He had, 
in April of that year (1738), published ‘A 
General Account of the Necessary Material 
for a History of England, the Society and 
Subscriptions proposed for the Expenses 
thereof, and the Method wherein Mr. Carte 
intends to proceed in carrying on the said 
Work,’ 4to. lLaterin the same year he went 
to Cambridge to seek for materials and help. 
Cambridge is not mentioned in his dedication, 
and therefore he probably got nothing there 
of material aid. He was the guest of Sir 
John Hynde Cotton at Madingley, whose 
great collection of pamphlets of the period 
of the great rebellion he reduced to order, 
and had bound in volumes. The next six 
years (1738-44) were almost incessantly em- 
ployed in pushing on his work, much of which 
he carried on in Paris, where he diligently 
searched the royal archives, then under the 
care of the Abbé Sullier. This work was 
varied as usual with controversy. In 1741-2 
he wrote a thick pamphlet of 214 pages, 8vo, 
in answer to ‘A Letter of a Bystander to a 
Member of Parliament,’ which he called ‘A 
Full Answer to a Letter of a Bystander, 
wherein his False Calculations and Misrepre- 
sentations of Facts in the Time of Charles II 
arerefuted. ByR. A., Esq.’ This was answered 
again by a‘ Gentleman of Cambridge’ in a 
‘ Letter to Mr. Thomas Carte,’ London, 1744, 
in which the writer says: ‘ You were so rash 
as to appear yourself publicly in the support 
of it at an eminent coffee-house ; you there 
declared you were Mr. Carte, the author of 
the “Full Answer to the Bystander,” and 
that you came there on purpose to vindicate 
it from any observations. You know what 
followed. You were driven thence with a 
birchen rod, and abandoned the place with 
shame and confusion.’ The ‘birchen rod’ re- 
fers to arguments of Dr. Thomas Birch, who, 
among his many books, had written on 
Charles I and Ireland in opposition to Carte. 
Carte replied again in ‘A Full and Clear Vin- 
dication of A Full Answer to a Letter from a 
Bystander.’ The year 1744 was again a period 
of some trouble to Carte. 
a lawsuit with his brother Samuel and sister 
Sarah about a clause in his father’s will 


whichremoved him from his executorship and | 


inheritance in case he were troubled by the 
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government. He, however, won his cause 
(Arxyns, Reports, iii. 174). Shortly after- 
wards, upon an alarm of a French invasion to 
support a Jacobite rising, the Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended, and Carte was arrested. 
He was not long retained in custody, being 
released on 9 May, ‘confined,’ he said, ‘for 
he knew not what, and released he knew not 
why.’ His subscriptions, however, went on. 
In July the common council of London 
voted him 50/. for seven years, for which, ac- 
cording to Horace Walpole, who ridicules the 
proceeding, four aldermen and six common- 
councilmen were to inspect his materials and 
the progress of his work (Letters to Sir H. 
Manan, i. 381). In October the Goldsmiths’, 
Grocers’, and Vintners’ Companies gave 251. 
each for seven years. In August (1744) he 
printed ‘ A Collection of the several Papers 


' published by Thomas Carte, in relation to his 


History of England,’ 8vo. In 1746 he issued 
proposals for printing his History; and the 
first volume appeared in December 1747. It 
was not prepossessing in point of style; but it 
was so great an advance on previous histories, 
in the extent of the original material used 
and quoted, that it would have commanded 
success but for an unlucky note, inserted at 
p- 291, on a passage concerning the unction 
of our kings at their coronation. In this 
note (which his friends vainly pleaded was 
not by his hand), he asserted his belief in the 
cure of the king’s evil in the case of a man 
named Christopher Lovel of Bristol, by the 
touch of the Pretender, or, as he called him, 
‘the eldest lineal descendant of a race of 
kings who had, indeed, for a long succession 
of ages cured that disease by the royal touch.’ 
The cure was said to have been effected at 
Avignon in November 1716. This raised a 
storm among the anti-Jacobite party. Carte 
was attacked in several pamphlets, and a 
writer in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ (1748, 
p. 13) Le ate to have investigated the 
case and found it, of course, entirely false. 
The man had been temporarily cured by the 
change of air and regimen, but had suffered 
a relapse on his return and died when on a 
second voyage. The practical result to Carte 
was the withdrawal of the grant from the 
common council of London by a unanimous 
vote on 7 April 1748 (Gent. Mag. 1748, p. 
185), and an immediate neglect of his AS 
In spite of such discouragement he persisted 
in his enterprise, and the next two volumes 
appeared in 1750 and 1752, and a fourth in 
1755, after his death. Carte died of diabetes 
on 2 April 1754, at Caldecott House, near 
Abingdon, and was buried in the church of 
Yattendon, near Newbury, on 11 April. Ho 


| was a man of mean appearance, but of cheer- 
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ful and social disposition. He worked with 
indefatigable industry from early morning 
until evening. His historical collections were 
left to his wife, a daughter of Colonel Arthur 
Brett, who, in turn, left them to her second 
husband, Nicholas Jernegan, for his life, and 
afterwards to the Bodleian. Jernegan, after 
receiving large sums for the use of them, 
among others as much as 200/. from Lord 
Hardwick, and 300/. from Macpherson, who 
used them for his ‘History’ and ‘State Papers’ 
(1775), finally disposed of them to the Bod- 
leian for a good price, during his lifetime, at 
some period subsequent to 1775. Besides the 
works mentioned above, Carte published : 
1. ‘Preface toa Translation, by Mrs. Thomson, 
of the History of the Calamities of Margaret of 
Anjou, Queen of England,’ by Michael Bau- 
dier, 1736. 2. ‘Advice of a Mother to her Son 
and Daughter.’ Translated from the French 
of the Marchioness de Lambert. 3. ‘The His- 
tory of the Revolutions of Portugal from the 
foundation of that kingdom to the year 1567; 
with letters of Sir Robert Southwell during 
his embassy there to the Duke of Ormonde,’ 
1740. 4. ‘Preface to Catalogue des Rolles 
Gascons, Normands et Francois, conservés 
dans les Archives de la Tour de Londres,’ fol. 
1743. This preface, according to Lowndes, 
was afterwards cancelled by order of the 
French government. A new edition of his 
History was published at Oxford in 1851, 
6 vols. 8vo. ee 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ii. 471-518, and else- 
where; Nichols’s Illustrations of Lit. Hist. v. 
152-66; Gent. Mag. 1748; Biographia Britan- 
nica, ed. Kippis; Hearne’s Remains, ii. 164, ed. 
1869.] 8. S. 


CARTER, EDMUND (jf. 1753), topo- 
grapher, was a poor disabled writing-master, 
who, while keeping school by St. Botolph’s 
Church in Cambridge, conceived the design of 
compiling a history of the university and 
county, an undertaking for which he was by 
no means qualified. Among others whom 
he applied to for aid was William Cole, who 
treated his humble labours with contempt ; 
but afterwards he was greatly assisted by the 
Rev. Robert Smyth, rector of W oodstone, near 
Peterborough, and occasionally by Dr. New- 
come, master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
who communicated some of Baker’s manu- 
scripts, and by the Rey. Robert Masters, to 
whom Carter used to send the whole budget 
of his correspondence. Carter, ‘ having a 
small family and a bad wife,’ was forced to 
desert his school at Cambridge, and settled 
for some time during the compilation of his 
histories at Ware in Hertfordshire, whence 


he removed to Chelsea, where he taught a 
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school as he had done at Ware. The date 


British Museum is a copy filled with additions 
and corrections as for a second edition in the 
author’s beautiful handwriting. 

[Manuscript notes by Craven Ord and Dr. R. 
Farmer in copies of Carter’s Hist, Univ. Camb. in 
Brit. Mus. ; Gough’s British Topography, i. 1938, 
218; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd, ii. 694, y. 47, 48, vi. 
112, 201.] G. G. 

CARTER, ELIZABETH (1717-1806), 
poet and miscellaneous writer, was born at 
Deal in Kent on 16 Dec. 1717. She was 
the eldest daughter of the Rev. Nicholas 
Carter, D.D., perpetual curate of Deal Chapel, 
and one of the six preachers at Canterbury 
Cathedral, by his first wife, Margaret, only 
daughter and heiress of Richard Swayne of 
Bere Regis, Dorsetshire. Her mother lost 
her fortune, which had been invested in the 
South Sea stocks, and died of a decline when 
Elizabeth was about ten years old. Her edu- 
cation was undertaken by her father, who was 
a good Latin, Greek, and Hebrew scholar. 
So slow at first was she in learning the 
dead languages that, weary of teaching her, 
he frequently entreated her to give up the 
attempt. By incessant application, however, 
she overcame her natural incapacity for learn- 
ing. She read both late at night and early 
in the morning, taking snuff, chewing green 
tea, and using other means to keep herself 
awake. By this vigorous course of study 
she injured her health, and as a consequence 
suffered from frequent and severe headaches 
for the rest of her life. Beginning with 
Latin and Greek, she afterwards learnt He- 
brew, French, Italian, Spanish, and German; 
later in life she taught herself Portuguese 
and Arabic. She took a great interest in 
astronomy, ancient and modern history, and 
ancient geography, played both the spinnet 
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and German flute, and worked with her 
needle to the last days of herlife. That she 
was a good housewile we have the authority 
of Dr. Johnson. It is related in Boswell 
(v. 229) that the Doctor, on hearing a lady 
commended for her learning, said, ‘ A man is 
in general better pleased when he has a good 
dinner on his table than when his wife talks 
Greek.’ ‘My old friend, Mrs. Carter, he 
added, ‘could make a pudding as well as 
translate Epictetus from the Greek, and work 


a handkerchief as well as compose a poem.’ | 


Before she was seventeen she commenced 
writing verses, and the riddle which appeared 
in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for November 
1784 (p. 623) is probably her first published 
piece. She continued to contribute to the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for some years, her 
contributions generally appearing under the 
name of ‘Eliza.” In 1738 ‘Poems upon 
particular Occasions’ (London, 4to), a small 
pamphlet of twenty-four pages containing a 
collection of eight of her poems, was published 
by Cave, the originator of the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ and a friend of herfather’s. ‘This 
pamphlet, which is now rare, bears the name 
neither of author nor publisher, but contains 
a cut of St. John’s Gate on the title-page. 
It was through Cave that Mrs. Carter was 
introduced to Dr. Johnson, who, being of 
opinion that ‘she ought to be celebrated in 
as many different languages as Lewis le 
Grand’ (BoswELLt, i. 93), wrote a Greek epi- 


gram to Eliza, which appeared in the ‘ Gentle- | 


man’s Magazine’ for April 1738 (p. 210). 
The friendship thus commenced lasted nearly 
fifty years, until Johnson’s death in 1784. 


She contributed two articles to the ‘Rambler,’ | 


No. 44 being on ‘ Religion and Supersti- 
tion,’ and No. 100 on ‘Modish Pleasures.’ 
In 1789 she published her anonymous trans- 
lation of ‘Examen de V’essay de Monsieur 
Pope sur homme,’ by Jean Pierre de Crou- 
saz. This translation, which had for its 
title ‘An Examination of Mr. Pope’s Essay 
on Man, translated from the French of M. 
Crousaz’ (A. Dodd, London, 12mo), was er- 
roneously attributed to Dr. Johnson (Bos- 
WELL, i. 107). In the same year appeared her 
anonymous translation of Francesco Alga- 
rotti’s ‘ Newtonianismo per le dame,’ under 
the title of ‘Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy 
Explain’d for the use of the Ladies. In Six 
Dialogues on Light and Colour. From the 
Italian of Sig. Algarotti’ (2 vols. London, 
Cave, 12mo). Both these translations have 
become very scarce; and though Mrs. Carter 
never willingly referred to them in after 
life, they were undoubtedly useful to her in 
making her known to her contemporaries, 
In 1741 she became acquainted with Miss 
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| Catherine Talbot, granddaughter of Dr. Wil- 


liam Talbot, bishop of Durham, which led to 
an introduction to Dr. Secker, then bishop of 
Oxford, and afterwards archbishop of Canter- 
bury, with whom Miss Talbot resided. It 
was at the request of these friends that Mrs. 
Carter undertook the translation of Epicte- 
tus. This wascommenced in the summer of 
1749, but was not finished until December 
1752. The translation was not originally 
intended for publication, and was sent in sheets 
as it was written to Miss Talbot. At the 
suggestion of the bishop, Mrs. Carter added 
an introduction and notes to the manuscript, 
and in April 1758, at the request of her friends, 
it was published by guinea subscription. The 
subscription was so successful that 1018 copies 
were struck off at once, and 250 more were 
printed afterwards, the result of the publi- 
cation being a gain to Mrs. Carter of nearly 
1,000/. The title of the first edition was 
‘All the Works of Epictetus which are now 
extant, &c.’ (London 4to). The fourth edi- 
tion, which was published after her death, 
contains the last alterations of the translator 
taken from her manuscript notes, and has a 
slightly altered title. In 1762 she published 
her ‘Poems on several Occasions’ (London, 
8vo), which she dedicated to William Pul- 
teney, earl of Bath, and prefaced with some 
highly panegyrical verses by Lord Lyttelton. 
In this collection only two of the poems 
which appeared in the former volume, viz. 
‘In Diem Natalem’ and the ‘Ode of Ana- 
creon,’ are to be found. A second edition 
was published in 1766, and a third in 1776, 
the latter edition containing seven additional 
poems. A fourth edition was published in 
Dublin in 1777, and in London in 1789. In 
the second volume of Pennington’s ‘Me- 
moirs’ the two collections of poems are 
printed, together with eight other pieces 
which had notbeen published before. During 
the summer months of 1763 Mrs. Carter, ac- 
companied by Mr. and Mrs. Montagu and 
Lord Bath, visited France, Germany, and 
Holland, an interesting account of the trip 
being given in her letters to Miss Talbot. 
In the following year she lost her friend 
Lord Bath, in 1768 her old patron Arch- 
bishop Secker, and in 1770 her correspondent 
Miss Talbot. On 23 Oct. 1774 her father 
died. Mrs. Carter had passed the greater 
part of her life with him, and for the last 
twelve years of his life had lived with him 
in a house at Deal, which she had purchased. 
In October 1782, at the request of Sir Wil- 
liam Pulteney, who, out of regard for Lord 
Bath’s old friend, had settled an annuity of 
150/. a year upon her, she accompanied Miss 
Pulteney to Paris. This was her last visit 
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to the continent, she being then sixty-five 
years of age, and no longer very active. For 
several years afterwards, however, she tra- 
yelled through various parts of England with 
her friend MissSharpe. In1791 Mrs. Carter 
was introduced to Queen Charlotte at Lord 
Cremorne’s house at Chelsea. In 1796 a 
certain Count de Bedée, a stranger to Mrs. 
Carter, published ‘ Twelve Poems translated 
into French ; Six in Prose and Six in Verse, 
selected from the works of Miss Eliza Carter, 
intitled Poems on several Occasions’ (London, 
8vo). About nine years before her death 
she was attacked by an illness from which 
she never entirely recovered. Inthe summer 
of 1805, though her mental faculties remained 
unimpaired, her bodily weakness increased 
very much. In accordance with her annual 
custom, she went up to London for the winter, 
and on 19 Feb. 1806 died in her lodgings in 
Clarges Street, Piccadilly, intheeighty-eighth 
year of her age. She was buried in the burial- 
ground belonging to Grosvenor Chapel ; and 
a monument was erected to her memory in 
Deal Chapel She was never married. In 
1807 her nephew and executor, Montagu Pen- 
nington, published her memoirs, in which 
were included the new edition of her poems 
before alluded to, some miscellaneous essays 
in prose, together with her ‘ Notes on the 
Bible,’ and ‘ Answers to Objections concern- 
ing the Christian Religion.’ In 1809 ‘A 
Series of Letters between Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter and Miss Catharine Talbot from the 
year 1741 to 1770, to which are added Letters 
from Mrs. Elizabeth Carter to Mrs. Vesey 
between the years 1763 and 1787’ (London, 
8vo, 4 vols.), appeared, and in 1817 ‘ Letters 
from Mrs. Elizabeth Carter to Mrs. Montagu, 
between the years 1755 and 1800, chiefly 
upon Literary and Moral Subjects’ (London, 
8vo, 3 vols.) 

Mrs. Carter was more celebrated for the 
solidity of her learning than for any brilliant 
intellectual qualities; and it is as a Greek 
scholar and the translator of Epictetus that 
she is now best remembered. She used to 
relate with pleasure that Dr. Johnson had 
said, speaking of some celebrated scholar, 
that ‘he understood Greek better than any 
one he had ever known, except Elizabeth 
Carter.’ Her poems have ceased to be read 
and are not of very high order, the ‘Dia- 
logue between the Body and the Mind’ being 
perhaps the most successful. Her letters 
display considerable vigour of thought, and 
now and then a transient flash of humour. 
Though by no means a woman of the world, 
she possessed a large amount of good sense, 
and, though more learned than her fellows, 
was athoroughlysociableand amiable woman. 
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Her acquaintance with Mrs. Montagu com- 
menced at a very early period of their lives, 
and on the death of her husband in 1775 
Mrs. Montagu settled an annuity of 1002, 
upon her friend. Among Mrs. Carter’s other 
friends and correspondents were Burke, Rey- 
nolds, Richardson (who introduced her ‘Ode 
to Wisdom’ into his ‘Clarissa’), Savage, 
Horace Walpole, Bishops Butler and Por- 
teus, Dr. Beattie, Hannah More, and most 
of the other literary characters of the time. 
Several portraits were taken of her by dif- 
ferent artists; an engraving from a cameo by 
Joachim Smith will be found in the first 
volume of the ‘ Memoirs’ (i. 501 note), and 
the National Portrait Gallery has a pleasing 
crayon drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
[Pennington’s Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carter (2nd ed. 1808); Gaussen’s A 
Woman of Wit and Wisdom, 1906; Sir EH. 
Brydges’s Censura Literaria (1815), vii. 176- 
201, vill. 190-200, x. 277-95 ; Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, vols. v. 
and viii.; Boswell’s Life of Johnson (Croker, 
1831); Chalmers’s Biog, Dict.(1813), viii. 801-5; 
Gent, Mag. 1806, vol. lxxvi. pt. i. pp. 190-1; 
Encyclopedia Britannica (9th ed.), v. 141; Brit, 
Mus. Cat.] G. F. R. B. 


CARTER, ELLEN (1762-1815), artist 
and book illustrator, was the daughter of 
Walter Vavasour of Weston in Yorkshire, 
and Ellen his wife, daughter of Edward 
Elmsall of Thornhill in the same county. 
She was born in 1762, and baptised at St. 
Olave’s Church, York, on 16 May of that 
year. At an early age, though a protestant, 
she was placed in a convent at Rouen, with 
which her family had been connected for 
some generations. Though strongly affected 
by the surrounding influence of the Roman 
catholic religion, she never actually forsook 
her own religion, and after her return to her 
native country became well known for her 
piety and devotion to herchurch. In Novem- 
ber 1787 she was married at Thornhill to the 
Rey. John Carter, then curate of that place, 
afterwards head-master of Lincoln grammar 
school, and incumbent of St. Swithin’s in 
the same city. Mrs. Carter was devoted 
to artistic pursuits, and particularly excelled 
in drawing the human figure. She drew 
illustrations for the ‘Archeologia,’ the ‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,’ and other similar works. 
A print was published from a design by her, 
entitled ‘The Gardener’s Girl,’ intended as 
a companion to Thomas Barker’s ‘ Wood- 
boy.’ Her drawings are frequently met with 
in private collections. Her devotion to her 
art told on a constitution that was never 
strong, and the untimely death of her eldest 
gon in the Peninsula gave her a shock from 
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which she never recovered. She died on 
22 Sept. 1815, and was buried in the church- 
yard of St. Peter's in the East Gate, Lincoln. 


[Gent. Mag. 1815, lxxxy. 374; Redgrave's 
Dict. of English Artists; Foster’s Yorkshire 
Pedigrees ; information from Rey. A. R. Mad- 
dison. } 


CARTER, FRANCIS (d. 1783), traveller, 
made a journey through Moorish Spain in 
1772. In 1777 he published, in two volumes, 
‘A Journey from Gibraltar to Malaga, with 
a view of that Garrison and its Environs, a 
particular account of the Towns in the Hoya 
of Malaga, the antient and natural History 
of these Cities, of the Coast between them, 
and of the Mountains of Ronda.  Ilus- 
trated with medals of each municipal town 
and a chart; perspective and drawings taken 
in the year 1772.” Richard Gough, writing 
under date ‘6 March 1776,’ says that ‘ Arabia 
Jones’ (i.e. Sir William Jones) corrected the 
proof-sheets of the book. The plates were 
sold in a separate volume; but the work was 
reissued in 1778 in two volumes, with the 
plates inserted. Carter was well known as a 
collector of Spanish coins and Spanish books. 
Many of the former he purchased from the 
collection of Flores, the well-known medal- 
list. He was elected a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries on 1 May 1777, and soon 
afterwards began an elaborate ‘ historical and 
critical account of early printed Spanish 
books.’ His plan embraced a full history of 
Spanish literature, nearly the whole of which 
was represented in hisown lbrary. He com- 
pleted the work in manuscript, and printed 
the first sheet, but died immediately after- 
wards at Woodbridge, Suffolk, on 1 Aug. 
1783. A friend, ‘Eugenio,’ contributed to 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for October of 
the same year (pp. 843-5) a specimen of this 
undertaking, with the promise of a continua- 
tion, which was not fulfilled. A letter from 
Carter, giving anecdotes of Dr. William 
Battie [q. v.], is printed in Nichols’s ‘Anec- 
dotes,’ 1v. 607. 

{[Gent. Mag. 1783, pt. ii. 716, 843; Nichols’s 
Lit, Anecdotes, iii, 237-8, iv. 607, viii. 618.] 

5. iW; 


CARTER, GEORGE (1787-1794), 
painter, was born at Colchester, and baptised 
on 10 April 1737 at St. James’s Church in 
that town. He is described in the register 
as son of George and Elizabeth Carter. He 
received his early education at the local free 
school, and first came to London as a servant. 
He then became shopman to a mercer of the 
name of King, and subsequently entered into 


partnership in the same trade in Chandos | 
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Street, Covent Garden. This business proving 
a failure, he devoted himself to painting, 
and sent several pictures to the exhibitions. 
Having gained the interest and assistance of 
other artists, he started on a course of foreign 
travel, eventually settling down at Rome to 
study and form his style. In 1778 he re- 
turned to London and set up as an ‘historical 
portrait painter.’ He exhibited numerous 
pictures on various subjects at the exhibitions 
up to a few years before his death. They do 
not seem to have found purchasers or suited 
the taste of the public, for in 1785 Carter 
opened an exhibition in Pall Mall of a col- 
lection of his own pictures, thirty-five in 
number; these he described in a catalogue 
in very extravagant terms, which excited 
great hostility from his critics and much 
derision from the public. He stated that 
they were all painted without commission 
and for the most exalted motives, and that 
either the whole or any part of the collection 
was at the disposal of any intending pur- 
chaser. Though grandiose in conception, and 
of varying excellence of execution, his pic- 
tures do not seem to merit the lack of appro- 
bation which was their lot. Like many 
others of the same date and school their 
memory is preserved by the first-class en- 
gravers of that period, most of them being 
engraved at the artist’s own expense. Among 
the best known. of his works are: ‘The 
Fisherman going out’ and ‘The Fisherman’s 
Return,’ both exhibited at the Society of 
Artists in 1778, and engraved in mezzotint 
by John Jones; ‘A Wounded Hussar on the 
Field of Battle,’ exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1775, and engraved in mezzotint by 
Valentine Green; ‘Industry ’and‘Indolence, 
both engraved in mezzotint by John Jones; 
‘The Apotheosis of Garrick,’ with portraits of 
contemporary actors, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1790, and engraved in 1783 by 
S. Smith and J. Caldwall; ‘The Death of 
Sir Philip Sidney,’ engraved in mezzotint by 
John Jones; ‘The Death of Captain Cook,’ 
intended as a pendant to West’s ‘Death 
of General Wolfe,’ and engraved by Hall, 
Thornthwaite, and J. R. Smith; ‘Two Chil- 
dren begging,’ exhibited at the Society of 
Artists in 1774, and engraved in mezzotint 
by J. R. Smith; ‘The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds,’ brought by the artist from Rome in 
1778, exhibited at the Royal Academy, and 
presented by the artist to his native church 
of St. James at Colchester, where it still 
hangs. He also painted among many others 
some scenes from Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Jour- 
ney,’ some views of ‘Gibraltar,’ two scenes 
from Shenstone’s ‘Schoolmistress,’ and nu- 
merous portraits, Late in life he retired to 
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Hendon, and in 1791 published ‘ A Narrative 
of the Loss of the Grosvenor, East Indiaman,’ 
with plates. He died at Hendon in 1794, 
and was buried there on 19 Sept. in that 
year. 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of EnglishArtists; Edwards's 
Anecdotes of Painters ; Heineken’s Dictionnaire 
des Artistes, vol. iii.; Fiorillo’s Geschichte der 
Mahlerey in Gross-Britannien ; Catalogues of the 
Royal Academy and other Exhibitions; Morant’s 
History and Antiquities of Colchester; Registers 
of St. James’s Church, Colchester, and of Hendon 
Church ; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Printed Books.] 

Tes 


CARTER, HARRY WILLIAM (1787- 
1863), physician, was born at Canterbury on 
7 Sept. 1787, being the son of William Carter, 
M.D., formerly fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. After education at the King’s School, 
Canterbury, he went to Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. 1807, M.A. 
1810, M.B. 1811. In 1812 he was elected a 
Radcliffe travelling fellow, and spent several 
years afterwards on the continent. He be- 
came fellow of the London College of Phy- 
sicians in 1825. He settled at Canterbury, 
was appointed physician to the Kent and 
Canterbury Hospital in 1819, and retired 
from practice in 1835, after this date residing 
at Kennington Hall, near Ashford, where he 
died on 16 July 1863. 

In 1821 Carter published ‘A Short Account 
of some of the Principal Hospitals of France, 
Italy, Switzerland, and the Netherlands, with 
remarks on the Climate and Diseases of these 
Countries.’ He also contributed some essays 
to the ‘Cyclopzedia of Practical Medicine.’ 

{Munk’s Coll. of Phys. 1878, iii. 301.] 

GET: 


CARTER, HENRY, otherwise FRANK 
Leste (1821-1880), son of Joseph Carter, 
glove manufacturer, was born at Ipswich in 
1821. He passed his boyhood in his father’s 
factory to learn the glove-making business, 
and that he might perfect himself in it wassent 
to London at seventeen years of age to the care 
of an uncle who had an extensive drapery 
establishment. Both at Ipswich and in Lon- 
don he indulged in a taste for drawing, sketch- 
ing, and engraving, particularly on wood, 
and to escape the reproaches of his father 
and uncle, who had destined him for trade, 
he concealed his identity by the use of the 
name ‘Frank Leslie.’ In his twentieth year 
he began to practise art as his only pursuit 
in life. At this time also he married, the 
issue of the marriage being three sons; this 
union was, however, unfortunate from the 
commencement, and afternearly twenty years’ 
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continuance ended in a separation in 1860, 
In his career as an artist he first entered the 
establishment of the ‘Illustrated London 
News,’ whose engraving department was en- 
trusted to his charge, and here he mastered 
the details relating to an illustrated paper. 
He emigrated to New York in 1848, and 
shortly after his arrival had his name, Henry 
Carter, changed into ‘Frank Leslie’ by a 
special act of the legislature. His first con- 
nection in America was with ‘Gleason’s 
Pictorial,’ but in 1854, having accumulated a 
small capital, he began publishing on his own 
account. He commenced with the ‘ Gazette 
of Fashion,’ which was soon afterwards fol- 
lowed by the ‘New York Journal.’ He 
purchased the ‘Journal’ for a low figure, 
and then by skilful management made it a 
paying property. The work, however, with 
which his name is more intimately associated 
in the public mind is ‘ Frank Leslie’s Ilus- 
trated Newspaper,’ the first number of which 
was issued on 14 Dec. 1855, In this periodical 
he produced illustrations of current history, 
together with pictures copied from European 
journals. He invented for his establishment 
a new system of engraving large pictures. 
Finding that the constant work of an en- 
graver was required for two weeks to pro- 
duce a double-page illustration, he had the 
wood block cut into thirty-two squares and 
employed an engraver for each square. By 
this means the work was done in twenty-four 
hours, and the success of this method was at 
once so clearly apparent that it has long been 
generally adopted by the proprietors of illus- 
trated newspapers. In 1865 he started the 
‘Chimney Corner,’ the editing of which he 
entrusted to his second wife. He married 
her after the separation from the first had 
been legally effected, she also having been 
divorced from her husband, Ephraim George 
Squier, the archeologist. To her he assigned 
likewise the editing of the ‘ Lady’s Magazine,’ 
a continuation and enlargement of the ‘Ga- 
zette of Fashion.’ To these he then added 
in rapid succession the ‘Boys’ and Girls’ 
Weekly,’ ‘Pleasant Hours,’ the ‘Lady’s 
Journal,’ edited also by Mrs. Leslie, the 
‘Popular Monthly,’ the ‘Sunday Magazine,’ 
the ‘Budget of Wit and Chatterbox,’ and 
‘Die illustrirte Zeitung.’ From these various 
publications, which proved generally pro- 
fitable, he gathered a great deal of money. 
From the ‘Chimney Corner’ alone he is said 
to have cleared in one year 50,000 dollars. 
The war between the North and South was 
to him a field of most abundant harvest, the 
circulation of his papers, chiefly those that 
were illustrated, having during that period 
very greatly increased. He spent the money 
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which poured into his office with great 
liberality. He owned a magnificent resi- 
dence about midway between Saratoga and 
Lonely Lake, surrounded by an estate of six 
hundred acres. Here he extended his hospi- 
tality to his numerous friends and fairly 
squandered his money, and the result was 
inevitable. In September 1877 he saw ruin 
staring him inthe face. His property had to 
be surrendered into the hands of a receiver, he 
himself being retained as general manager of 
the publishing business, with an allowance of 
twenty per cent. of the profits for his own use. 
One of his heaviest trade losses was on the 
publication of the ‘ Historical Register of the 
Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876,’ 
a valuable work, but far from a commercial 
success. In April 1879, by some judicial 
proceedings, he was enabled to recover a 
large portion of his business. The American 
Institution of New York awarded him the 
medal for wood-engraving in 1848 ; the state 
of New York appointed him her commis- 
sioner for the fine arts department in the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867, and again in 1876; 
the state of New York named him commis- 
sioner to the Centennial Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia, where his brother commissioners 
from the other states elected him their presi- 
dent. His employés for some time numbered 
upwards of three hundred, and the money 
paid for their work exceeded 6,000 dollars 
weekly. He was beloved by them all, as 
the manner in which he treated them was 
always remarkably kind, and whenever oc- 
casion offered most discriminating and gene- 
rous. He died of cancer at his residence, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, on 10 Jan. 1880. 
Other works brought out by him and not 
previously mentioned were: ‘ F, Leslie’s Pic- 
torial History of the American Civil War,’ 
edited by E. G. Squier, 1862; ‘F. Leslie’s 
Illustrated Almanack and Repository, 1866;’ 
‘The Paris Exposition, Report on Fine Arts, 
by F. Leslie,” 1868; and ‘ California : a Plea- 
sant Trip from Gotham to the Golden Gate,’ 
written by his wife, M. Florence Leslie, in 
1877. 


[New York Times, 11 Jan. 1880; Appleton’s 
Annual Cyclopedia, 1880, pp. 427-9.] 
G. C. B, 


CARTER, JAMES (1798-1855), engraver, 
was born in the parish of Shoreditch in 1798, 
and in his youth gained the silver medal of 
the Society of Arts for drawing. He was 
first articled to Mr. Tyrrel, an architectural 
engraver, but later on abandoned this class of 
engraving for landscapes and figures. In this 
style he attained great proficiency, although 


tion after he quitted Mr. Tyrrel. From 
1880 to 1840 he was employed largely on 
engravings for the annuals, especially Jen- 
nings’s ‘Landscape Annual,’ for which he 
executed several plates after Samuel Prout, 
David Roberts, and James Holland. He was 
also employed by Weale, the fine art pub- 
lisher, innumerousarchitectural works. When 
the engravings from the Vernon Gallery ap- 
peared in the ‘Art Journal,’ Carter was en- 
trusted with the task of engraving ‘The Vil- 
lage Festival, painted by Goodall. This was 
followed in the same series by engravings 
from ‘The Angler’s Nook,’ painted by Na- 
smyth, and ‘Hadrian’s Villa,’ painted by 
Richard Wilson; these works gave so much 
satisfaction, that Mr. E. M. Ward specially 
requested that he should be employed to en- 
grave his picture of ‘The South Sea Bubble,’ 
and subsequently employed him on his own 
behalf to engrave his picture of ‘ Benjamin 
West’s First Essay in Art.’ This plate he 
completed but a short time before his death, 
which occurred at the end of August 1855, 
probably hastened by his devotion to his work. 
Like many workers in the same profession, 
Carter found it very unremunerative, and 
made no provision for a numerous family. 
Besides the engravings already mentioned, he 
engraved among others a plate from hisown 
design of ‘ Cromwell dictating to Milton the 
Despatch on behalf of the Waldenses’ and 
a portrait of Sir Marc Isambard Brunel, after 
Samuel Drummond, 


{Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists of the English 
School; Le Blane’s Manuel de l’Amateur d’Es- 
tampes; Art Journal, 1855.] L. C. 


CARTER, JOHN, the elder (1554-1635), 
divine, born at Wickham, Kent, in 1554, was 
educated at Clare Hall, Cambridge, under 
Dr. Thomas Byng [q. v.], through the gene- 
rosity of a Mr. Rose of Canterbury. After 
taking his degree Dr. Byng offered Carter 
rooms in his own house to enable him to con- 
tinue his studies, and he thus became intimate 
with Dr. Chaderton [q. v. ], Lancelot Andrewes 
[a v.],and Nathaniel Culverwel {a Vil debe 

583 he became vicar of Bramford, Suffolk, and 
pesterai ss his pastoral duties with great zeal. 
is avowal of puritanism raised up enemies 
in his parish, and after many disputes with 
his bishop he was removed to the rectory of 
Belstead, also in Suffolk, in 1617, He died 
on 21 Feb. 1634-5, Samuel Carter of Ipswich 
preached the funeral sermon, Hisson, John 
Carter the younger [q. v.], drew up an anec- 
dotal life of his father, Which attests Car- 
ter’s piety, good-humour, and wit. It was 
first published in 1653 under the title of 


he does not appear to have had any instruc- | ‘ The Tombstone, or a Broken and Imperfect 
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Monument of that worthy Man, Mr. John 
Carter, London, with dedications to ‘the 
Lady Frances Hobarte,’ and others. It was 
republished in Samuel Clarke’s ‘Collection of 
the Lives of Ten Eminent Divines’ in 1662. 

A fine portrait, engraved by Robert 
Vaughan, is prefixed to each edition of the 
life. Carter was the author of ‘A Plaine 
and Compendious Exposition of Christ’s Ser- 
mon on the Mount,’ London, 1627, and of an 
unpublished petition to James I for the re- 
moval of burdensome ceremonies. 


[Davy’s Athene Suffole. i. 327, in Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MS. 19165; Neal’s Hist. of the Puri- 
tans; Clarke’s Livee; Carter’s Tombstone, as 
above. } 


CARTER, JOHN, the younger (d. 1655), 
divine, son of John Carter the elder [q. v.], 
born in his father’s parish of Bramford, was 
admitted to Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1596, proceeded B.A. 1599, and 
M.A.1603. He was chosen by the parishioners 

- curate or assistant minister of St. Peter Man- 
croft, Norwich, in 1631; was appointed one 
of the four lecturers in 1633 to preach the 
Tuesday lectures at St. Peter’s according to 
the order of the assembly; and in 1638 be- 
came parish chaplain or head minister, which 
post he retained for nearly fifteen years. In 
three sermons, preached before the Norwich 
corporation, in celebration of the guild festi- 
vals of 1644, 1647, and 1650 (see The Nail 
and the Wheel, 1647; A rare sight, or the 
Lyon, 1650), he vehemently attacked the 
magistrates for their weak-kneed devotion to 
presbyterianism. The violence of his lan- 
guage and his fanatical denunciations of 
monarchy caused his removal from the mini- 
stry, and at the close of 1653 he calls him- 
self ‘preacher of the Gospel, and as yet 
sojourning in the city of Norwich.’ He was 
afterwards minister of St. Lawrence, Nor- 


wich, and died in that city on 10 Dec. 1655. | nw 
| (1786), speaks highly of Carter's abilities. In 


John Collings, B.D., preached the funeral 
sermon on 14 Dec. Carter wrote the memoir 


of his father entitled ‘The Tombstone’ in | 


1653. 

[Davy’s Athene Suffole. i, 893, in Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MS. 19165; Masters’s Hist. of C. C. C. 
Camb. p. 264; Blomefield’s Norfolk, iv. 188-9 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] 8. L. 


CARTER, JOHN (1748-1817), draughts- 
man and architect, the son of Benjamin 
Carter, a marble-carver established in Pic- 
cadilly, was born on 22 June 1748. At an 
early age he was sent to a boarding-school 
at Battersea, and afterwards to one in Ken- 
nington Lane, and at this period, according 
to one of his biographers, ‘his genius began 
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to unfold itself in practising musick on the 
English flute, and making attempts at draw- 
ing.’ Carter had always a love for music, and 
mention is made of two operas named ‘The 
White Rose’ and ‘The Cell of St. Oswald,’ 
‘which he not only wrote [apparently for 
private theatricals], but set to musick, and 
painted the scenery adapted to them,’ exhi- 
biting them ‘upon a small stage’ Leaving 
school when only about twelve, he went 
home to his father, ‘under whose roof he 
prosecuted the art of design, making work- 
ing drawings for the men.’ About 1764 
(his father having died), Carter was taken 
into the office of a Mr. Joseph Dixon, sur- 
veyor and mason, with whom he remained 
for some years. In 1774 he was employed to 
execute drawings for the ‘ Builder's Maga- 
zine,’ a periodical edited by Newbery of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and for this he con- 
tinued to draw until 1786. In one of its 
numbers he published a design for a sessions 
house, which was afterwards copied by some 
unscrupulous person, who sent it in as his 
own original design, on the occasion of a 
competition for the building of a sessions 
house on Clerkenwell Green. This copied 
drawing was successful, and the building was 
erected in accordance with it, while a new 
design which Carter himself sent in for the 
competition was rejected by the judges. In 
1780, on the recommendation of the Rev. 
Dr. Lort, Carter was employed by the Society 
of Antiquaries to do some drawing and etch- 
ing. He was elected a fellow of the society 
in March 1795, and worked much for it as its 
draughtsman. In 1780 he had drawn for 
Richard Gough, afterwards his great patron, 
the west front of Croyland Abbey Church, 
and many other subjects, which were inserted 
in Gough’s ‘Sepulchral Monuments’ and in 
his other works. Gough, in the preface to his 
‘ History of Croyland Abbey’ (1783), and in 
the preface to his ‘Sepulchral Monuments’ 


1781, and later, Carter also met with other 
patrons and friends, among whom were John 
Soane, the architect, the Rev. Dr. John Milner, 
Sir Henry Charles Englefield, William Bray, 
F.\S.A., Sir Richard Colt Hoare, the Earl of 
Exeter, and Horace Walpole. His first im- 
portant published work was his ‘Specimens of 
Ancient Sculpture and Painting,’ published in 
parts (folio size) from 1780 till 1794. The 
engraved title-page of vol. i. is ‘Specimens 
of the Antient Sculpture and Painting 
now remaining in this Kingdom, from the 
earliest period to the reign of Henry ye VIII, 
consisting of Statues, Bassorelievos . . . 
Paintings on Glass and on Walls. ... A 
description of each subject, some of which 
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by Gentlemen of Leterary [sic] abilities, and 
well versed in the Antiquities of this King- 
dom, whose names are prefixed to their 
Essays. ... The Drawings made from the 
original Subjects, and engrav’d by John Car- 
ter, Nov. lst, 1780.’ The dedication of this 
volume is to Horace Walpole, the patron of 
the book, and is dated November 1786. 
Vol. ii. is dedicated to the Earl of Exeter, 
and its title-page is dated 1787 ; a postscript 
to the whole work is dated ‘London, May 
1794’ (a new edition, with index, appeared 
in 1838, 2 vols. in one, folio). In his intro- 
duction to the ‘Specimens’ Carter states 
that, ‘having explored at different times 
various parts of England for the purpose of 
taking sketches and drawings of the remains 
of ancient sculpture and painting, his aim is 
to perpetuate such as he has been so fortunate 
as to meet with by engraving them.’ While 
the ‘Specimens’ was in progress, Carter also 
ublished ‘ Views of Ancient Buildings in 
ngland’ (drawn and engraved by himself), 
6 vols. London, 1786-93, 16mo (republished 
as ‘Specimens of Gothic Architecture, and 
Ancient Buildings in England, comprised in 
120 views,’ 4 vols. London, 1824,16mo). In 
1795 he began another extensive work, ‘The 
Ancient Architecture of England’ (1795- 
1814, folio). Part i. deals with ‘The Orders 
of Architecture during the British, Roman, 
Saxon, and Norman aeras;’ its engraved title- 
page is dated London, 1795, and its dedica- 
tion (to H.R.H. the Duke of York) 1806. 
Part ii., ‘The Orders of Architecture durin 
the reigns of Henry III, Edward TIL 
Richard II, Henry VI, Henry VII, and 
Henry VIII,’ was not completed. Its title- 
page is dated 1807, but the engravings bear 
dates from 1807 to 1814. A new and en- 
larged edition of this work was published in 
1845 (two parts, folio) by John Britton, who 
has remarked that ‘Carter was the first to 
point out to the public the right way of de- 
lineating the component and detached parts 
of the old buildings of England. His national 
work on Ancient Architecture occupied him 
more than twenty years.’ The arrangement 
of the architectural specimens chronologi- 
cally was also an important feature in Car- 
ter’s book, and prepared the way for subse- 
quent writers on the sequence of styles, 
Between 1795 and 1818 Carter was further 
engaged in preparing ‘ plans, elevations, sec- 


tions, and specimens of the architecture’ of | 


various ecclesiastical buildings, which were 
published at intervals by the Society of Anti- 
quaries, viz., St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westmin- 
ster, 1795, &c.; Exeter Cathedral, 1797, &c. ; 
the abbey church of Bath, 1798; Durham Ca- 
thedral, 1801; Gloucester Cathedral, 1809; 
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St. Albans Abbey, 1813. One other work of 
Carter’s, of considerable importance, remains 
to be noticed, namely, the series of papers pub- 
lished in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ from 
1798 to 1817, with the odd title of ‘ Pursuits 
of Architectural Innovation.’ These papers 
partly consist of a series of attacks upon his 
contemporaries, who had been, or were likely 
to be, concerned in the ‘ restoration’ or de- 
struction of various ancient buildings and 
monuments. They were simply signed ‘ An 
Architect,’ but Carter’s authorship could not 
well be concealed. In the first article of the 
series (Gent. Mag. vol. |xviii. pt. ii. 1798, 
pp. 764-5) he declares that it is necessary 
that the attention of antiquaries should be 
directed to ‘those remains of our country’s 
antient splendour which may, from time to 
time, give way to the iron hand of architec- 
tural innovation.’ It has been remarked by 
Pugin that Carter’s ‘enthusiastic zeal’ was 
‘undoubtedly effectual in checking the muti- 
lation of ancient monuments.’ 

Carter practised little as an architect; a 
list of some minor works which were carried 
out from his designs may be found in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1817 (pt. ii. 
p. 865; cf. Gent. Mag. 1818, vol. lxxxvil. pt. i. 
pp. 273-6). Towards the autumn of 1816 his 
health began to decline. Inthe spring of the 
following year dropsy made its appearance, 
and he died in Upper Eaton Street, Pimlico, 
on 8 Sept. 1817, aged 69. He was buried 
at Hampstead, an inscribed stone to his 
memory being placed on the south side of the 
church. His collection of drawings, antiqui- 
ties, &c., was sold by auction at Sotheby’s 
on 23-5 Feb. 1818, and produced the sum of 
1,5277. 3s.6d. It included a series of sketches 
‘relating to the antiquities of England and 
South Wales, from the year 1764 to 1816, in 
26 volumes,’ the outcome of his summer ex- 
cursions during more than fifty years. 

Carter was a bachelor, and is described as 
being ‘reserved’ in manner, and ‘frugal, even 
to parsimony.’ He was rather irascible in 
temper, and had the reputation of being a 
quarrelsome man. He was dogmatic, and 
obstinate in maintaining his own antiquarian 
theories—habits of mind partly due perhaps 
to his very imperfect education. He knew 
no language but his own, and this want of 
knowledge also much interfered with his 
archzological inquiries, though he had the 
advantage of being assisted in his published 
works by men more learned than himself, 
such as Richard Gough and Dr. John Milner. 
It is also recorded of him, however, that ‘as 
a companion he was blameless’ and ‘ pleas- 
ing,’ and that ‘his integrity was incorrup- 
The statements that Carter was an 
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Irishman and of the Roman catholic reli- 
gion (Reperave, Dict.; Marutas, Pursuits 
of Interature (7th ed.), Dial. iv. 1. 297 and 
note) seem to be erroneous (see Gent. Mag. 
1818, vol. lxxxviii. pt. i. pp. 273-6). It 
has also been erroneously stated that there 
is a memoir of him by the Rev. W. J. Dam- 
pier. This refers to John Carter (1815-1850) 
Lq. v.] 

{Obituary notices in Gent. Mag. for 1817 
(pt. i1.), pp. 363-8, and an additional memoir, 
chiefly extracted from the New Monthly Mag,, in 
Gent. Mag. for 1818, vol. lxxxviii. (pt. i.) pp. 
273-6. The Gent. Mag. contains numerous other 
references to Carter, for which see its General 
Index (1787-1818), vol. iii., s.v. ‘Carter’ and 
‘Architectural Innovation ;’ Nichols'’sIllustrations 
of Lit. Hist. (several reff. in index to vol. viii.) 
and his Literary Anecdotes (reff. in the Indices) ; 
Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists. For the biblio- 
graphy compare Lowndes’s Bibliog. Manual ; 
Allibone’s Dict. Eng. Lit.; Univ. Cat. of Books 
on Art (South Kensington Mus.), and the Brit. 
Mus. Catalogue. ] W. W. 


CARTER, JOHN (1815-1850), a silk- 
weaver, who, having lost by accident the 
power of using hands, learned the art of 
drawing by holding the pencil or brush in 
his mouth, was born of humble parents at 
Coggeshall, in the county of Essex, on 31 July 
1815. After attending the dame’s school 
and the national school of the village, he 
was sent in his thirteenth year toan endowed 
school, where he remained two years. Here 
he gave some evidence of his remarkable artis- 
tic gifts by a tendency to scribble figureson his 
desk or copybook instead of doing his lessons; 
but, on account of untoward circumstances, 
his gifts were not developed further. On 
leaving school he was apprenticed to a silk- 
weaver, and after his marriage in 1835 pursued 
the business on his own account. In May 
1886, while climbing a tree in search of birds, 
he fell forty feet to the ground, receiving 
such serious injury to the spine as to deprive 
him of nearly all power of muscular motion 
below the neck. Having accidentally learned 
that a young woman who had lost the use 
of her hands had learned to draw with her 
mouth, he resolved if possible to turn his 
artistic gifts to account in a similar way. 
By dogged perseverance he mastered all the 
technicalities of drawing without personal 
instruction, and acquired such proficiency as 
would have done credit to him even had he 
possessed the use of his hands. He devoted 
himself chiefly to line-drawing, and, by hold- 
ing the pencil or brush between his teeth, 
was able to produce the most accurate and 
delicate strokes. With the help of an at- 
tendant to supply his materials, he produced 
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drawings of great beauty and of thorough 
artistic finish in every detail. On 21 May 
1850 the small carriage in which he was 
drawn was accidentally overturned, and his 
system received so severe a shock that he 
never recovered, dying on 4 June following. 
The Rev. W. J. Dampier, vicar of Cogges- 
hall, published a memoir in 1850 (reissued in 
1875). A list of eighty-seven of Carter’s 
drawings is given, with the names of the 
owners. They include drawings after Albert 
Diirer, Raphael, Rembrandt, Vandyke, and 
Landseer. They resemble line-engravings, 
and, as Mr. Richmond tells the author of the 
book, the power of imitation is most extra- 
ordinary. 

[Dampier’s Memoir; Life by F. W. Mills, 
1868. ] Tes Ee 


CARTER, LAWRENCE (1672-1745), 
judge, was born at Leicester in 1672. His 
family came originally from Hitchin in Hert- 
fordshire. His father, Lawrence Carter, mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of Thomas Wadland of 
Newark, Leicester, the solicitor to whom he 
was articled; was M.P. for the town in several 
parliaments of William IIT (see LurrreExt. 
vi. 6, 11, 14), of whom he was a firm sup- 
porter, and in 1685 projected and carried out 
a system of water supply for Leicester. ‘The 
son became a member of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
on 1 Sept. 1697 was unanimously elected 
recorder of his native town in succession to 
Sir Nathan Wright, which office he held till 
1729. He represented Leicester in parlia- 
ment thrice, in 1698, 1701, and 1722, and 
Beeralston in 1710, 1714, and 1715; but no 
speeches of his are extant. In 1715 he was 
counsel for the crown against several of the 
rebel prisoners, first at Liverpool with Sir 
Francis Page, king’s serjeant, and then at 
Carlisle on a special commission with Mr. 
Baron Fortescue. Before leaving town For- 
tescue was promised a fee of 500/., and as 
Carter had had the same fee as Page at Liver- 
pool he applied to the treasury for the like 
treatment with Fortescue at Carlisle. In 
Dec. 1715 he became solicitor-general to the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George II, was 
appointed serjeant-at-law in 1724, and was 
made king’s serjeant 80 April, and knighted 
4 May in the same year. On 16 Oct. 1726 
he was raised to the bench of the court of 
exchequer in succession to Baron Price, and 
continued in the office till his death. He 
lived in Redcross Street, Newark, Leicester, 
in a house built on the site of the collegiate 
church, which was destroyed at the Refor- 
mation. He was highly esteemed inthetown, 
and with his half brother Thomas was a trus- 
tee of the Holbech charity. He died 14 March 
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1745, and was buried in the church of St. 
Mary de Castro. He was never married, and 
his estates passed to his half brother Thomas. 
There is a portrait of him in Thoresby’s 
‘Town of Leicester,’ p. 176. 

[Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Leicester Borough 
Records; Parl. History, 5, 219; Gent. Mag. xv. 
164; Nicholls’s Leicestershire, i. 49, ii, 318 ; Re- 
dington’s Treasury Papers, 1714, ha ste 


CARTER, MATTHEW ( 7.1660), loyal- 
ist, was a gentleman of position and influence 
in the county of Kent. When the loyal in- 
habitants of that county rallied round the 
king’s standard in May 1648 in the last despe- 


rate attempt to defeat the parliamentarians, | 


Carter was chosen quartermaster-general of 
all the forces, and in the memorable events 
that followed bore a conspicuous part. At 
the surrender of Colchester on the ensuing 
27 Aug., after a defence of seventy-six days, 
he was thrown into prison by the parliament. 
During his long confinement he wrote an ac- 
count of the scenes of which he had been an 
eye-witness, under the title of ‘A Most True 
and Exact Relation of That as Honourable as 
unfortunate Expedition of Kent, Essex, and 
Colchester. By M.C. A Loyall Actor in 
that Engagement, Anno Dom.1648, Printed 
in the Yeere 1650,’12mo. This valuable tract 
was seen through the press by the author’s 
friend, ‘Sir C. K.,’ possibly Sir Charles 
Kemeys, bart., of Kevanmably in Glamor- 
ganshire, It fearlessly exposes the cruel deeds 
of Fairfax and his subordinates. An edition 
was issued at Colchester without a date, but 
probably about 1770, by the Essex antiqua- 
ries, the Revs. Philip Morant and Thomas 
Luffkin, with cumbrous additions, which do 
not add to the value of Carter’s simple and 
telling narrative. Of this edition several re- 
prints were published (Goveu, British To- 
pography, i. 848-9). Carter was also the 
author of a useful little compilation from the 
best writers on heraldry, which he called 
‘Honor Redivivus; or an Analysis of Honor 
and Armory,’ 12mo, London, 1655. It reached 
a second edition in 1660 (reprinted in 1669), 
and a third in 1673, and for many years 
continued to be the most popular text-book 
with all who studied heraldry. The pretty 
plates by R. Gaywood are reduced copies 
of the whole-length figures in Milles’s ‘Ca- 
talogue of Honour’ (Movts, Bibliotheca 
Heraldica, pp. 144, 153, 187). Carter died 
between the appearance of the reprint of the 
Np ar in 1660 and the third edition 
in B 


[Cromwell’s History of Colchester, i. ch. iv.; 
Notes and Queries, 4th ser. xii. 308; 5th ser, 
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vii. 147; Gent. Mag. Ixix. i. 299 ; 
Cantiana, pp. 72-3.] 

CARTER, OLIVER (1540 ?-1605), di- 
vine, was probably a native of that part of 
Richmondshire which is in the county of 
Lancaster. He was admitted a scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, on the Lady 
Margaret’s foundation, in November 1555; 
he was B.A. 1559-60; fellow, 18 March 
1562-8; M.A., 1563; senior fellow, 28 April 
1564; and college preacher, 25 April 1565, 
William Fulke also serving in the same 
capacity. He was B.D. in 1569. Later in 
life the title S.T.P. is found attached to his 
name. His first known promotion was to a 
preacher’s place in the collegiate church of 
Manchester. This was after June 1571; his 
appointment as fellow there has been placed 
too early by Churton and others. His name 
first appears in the local records on the oc- 
casion of the baptism of his child Sarah on 
6 Oct. 1578, when he is called ‘Mr. Olyver 
Carter.’ Herle, the warden of the college, 
complaining of the bitter antagonism of the 
Roman catholic population of the district, 
described in a letter to Lord Burghley, dated 
in April 1574, how ‘our preacher, who is 
a bachelor of divinity,’ was riding out on 
14 March to one of theneighbouring chapels, 
when he was assaulted and wounded. Carter 
seems at first to have connived with Herle 
in making unfavourable grants of the col- 
lege lands upon long leases and small rents, 
though soon after he resisted the spoliation. 
One of these questionable grants was that by 
which the warden and the fellow-chaplains, 
September 1575, bestowed the stewardship 
of the lands and property of the college 
upon Edmund Trafford, esq. and his heirs; 
this document, signed by the warden, Carter, 
and two other fellows, is still preserved 
among the muniments of the De Trafford 
family at Trafford Hall. Funds were not 
always available for the payment of the 
stipends of the members of the foundation ; 
and it is suggestive to find, with respect to 
Carter, that it was about this time that he 
was assisted out of the money provided by 
the bounty of Robert Nowell. The executors 
of that benevolent man, one of them his 
brother, the famous dean of St. Paul’s, lent 
‘to one Mr. Carter, a preacher at Man- 
chester,’ 40s., ‘to be repayed again the 20th 
March A° 1575,’ ie. 1575-6. Soon after he 
borrowed 40s. more, when his entire debt 
was 4/. On 20 Nov. 1576 there was a 
further loan of 5/. Carter’s introduction to 
the college occurred at a critical point in its 
history, being then in so pitiful a condition 
that it was near dissolution. The warden, 
said by some to have been a papist, was non- 
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resident ; the fabric of the church was in 
decay; there had been noelection of church- 
wardens from 1563 to 1571; painted pictures, 
in spite of the regulations to the contrary, 
still adorned the walls; and the only plate 
the church possessed was one broken chalice. 
Carter bitterly complained to Burghley, with 
whom he seems to have been intimate, on 
the condition of the college and parish; but 
he was unable to bring about any measures 
of relief until he enlisted the sympathy of 
Dean Nowell, in whom he found a ready 
‘compassion for the college, the town, and 
country,’ i.e. county. Carter was already 
a fellow, and acting apparently as sub-warden, 
when, in 1576, he was plaintiff in a suit in 
the Duchy Court against Herle, concerning 
his unpaid stipend. His great charges in 
this ‘most necessary suit’ are alluded to by 
Dean Nowell (28 Oct. 1576), who, with Carter, 
was named fellow of the collegiate body by 
the new charter of 1578, Carter is met with 
in 1579 as befriending Thomas Sorocold, 
‘scholar of Manchester,’ who afterwards 
wrote the popular ‘Supplications of Saints.’ 
The only book which came from Carter’s 
pen was of a controversial character, being 
a reply to a work by Dr. Richard Bristow, 
called ‘Motives to the Catholic Faith, 1574, 
afterwards issued in 1576 and called ‘ De- 
maunds to be proposed of Catholikes to 
the Heretickes.’ This double title explains 
Hollinworth’s otherwise puzzling statement 
that Carter ‘writ a book in answer to 
Bristow’s “ Motives.”’ The reply came out 
in 1579, and was entitled ‘An Answeare 
made by Oliver Carter, Bachelor of Divi- 
nitie, vnto Certaine Popishe Questions and 
Demawndes’ (London, 8vo). It was printed 
by Thomas Dawson for George Bishop, and 
was entered on the Stationers’ Hall Re- 
gisters 4 Feb. 1578-9, by Mr. Bishop the 
younger, warden of the company (ii. 346). 
It is a very rare book, the only known copies 
being those in the University Library, Cam- 
bridge, and the Chetham Library, Manchester. 
Dr. White refers to it in his ‘ Way to the 
True Church,’ 4to, 1624 (13). Fulke also 
replied to Bristow’s work. Carter dedicated 
his ‘Answer’ to his very good lord, Henry, 
earl of Derby, at whose houses in Lancashire 
in subsequent years he, with other promi- 
nent ministers, was a frequent guest or 

reacher. In 1581, during the wardenship of 
Bishop Chaderton [q. v.], Carter was confer- 
ring with Lord Burghley about the surrender 
of the college leases granted in Herle’s time. 
The bishop on 1 Sept. 1585 nominated ‘ Mr. 
Carter, B.D., and preacher of Manchester,’ 
one of the moderators of the monthly as- 
semblies, called ‘ Prophesyings,’ to meet in 


eachdeanery. In1590 he institutedan action 
in the Duchy Court concerning the tithes of 
his parish. In the same year he set his name 
to a remarkable paper drawn up by the Lan- 
cashire ministers of his neighbourhood, de- 
scribing what are called the ‘enormities’ of 
the ecclesiastical state, enumerating many 
matters that called forreform; and he signed 
also a letter to the archbishop of York 
urging action in the same direction. Both 
letters, which give a curious picture of old 
religious customs, are printed in the ‘ Chet- 
ham Miscellanies,’ vol. v. On 31 May 1595 
it was charged against him, at an inquiry at 
his church, that being ‘the preacher there’ 
he made wills, and was a common solicitor in 
temporalcauses. He washighly shocked that 
year at the news of the coming of Dr. Dee tobe 
warden; in July Dee notes that he had had 
a letter from him. On Dee’s arrival a very 
bitter hostility arose between them ; Carter 
would not consent to the use of an organ in 
the church, which Dee favoured, nor would 
he agree to the payment of money for Dee’s 
house-rent. Other scandalous quarrels oc- 
curred in the chapter-house and the church. 
In January 1597 Carter was threatening Dee 
with a prosecution in London. On Sunday, 
25 Sept. that year Dee alludes to Carter’s 
‘impudent and evident disobedience’ in the 
church (not ‘ dissoluteness,’ as printed in the 
Camden Society’s edition of the ‘ Diary’). 

The circumstances of Carter’s death were 
long remembered in Manchester. ‘ Hee fell 
sicke in the pulpit as hee was preaching of 
God’s providing a succession of godly mi- 
nisters, on Matt. ix. 88; and Mr. William 
Burne went up immediately into the pulpit, 
and God assisting him, preached on the same 
text—a visible and present proofe of Mr. 
Carter’s doctrine.’ His health was probably 
affected by the visit of a pestilence that year, 
of which there is a suggestive record in the 
register of burials. He made his will on 
22 Feb. 1604-5. He was interred in the 
chancel of the church on 20 March 1604-5, 
being called ‘one off the foure ffellowes of 
ye colledg ;’ and three days afterwards Mrs, 
Jane Dee, ‘wyffe to ye Righte Wor. John 
Dee,’ was buried. 

Carter’s ‘ Answer’ to Bristow shows him to 
have been a man of learning and familiar with 
books. His co-fellow, John Buckley, near 
whom he was buried, in 1593 bequeathed him 
a copy of Tremellius’s Bible, and Carter ap- 
praised Buckley’s valuable library. Richard 
Hollinworth, in the following century, who 
had conversed with persons who knew Carter, 
says that he preached solidly and succinctly. 
Campion, referring to the ministers of the 
neighbourhood, singles out Carter as one that 
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boasted much of his learning, and as one who 
laboured to win converts. Canon Raines says 
that it is ‘clear that Carter was a man of ex- 
tensive reading, and wrote ably and strongly, 
though upon the whole temperately, against 
hissubtleand harassing theological opponents. 
He thoroughly understood thepoints of differ- 
ence between himself and them, and was not 
disposed to lessen their importance ; but there 
is no evidence that he was a vain man, or 
that he boasted of his attainments, although 
he had to thank Cambridge and his own 
industry for possessing no mean store of 
learning.’ He was twice married, his first 
wife, ‘Eme,’ being buried in 1590; the second 
wife was one Alice ...., one of his ex- 
ecutors. There were at least seven children 
of the first marriage, of whom Dorothy, 
Abraham, John, and Mary survived. Hollin- 
worth says that the sons walked in the godly 
ways of their father. Abraham had property 
at Blackley, where the father frequently 
preached ; he married and had a child baptised 
there in 1603, and was buried there in 1621. 
John, baptised at Manchester on 26 Feb. 
1580-1, became in 1606 vicar-choral of 
Christ Church, Dublin, and in the following 
year prebendary of St. Michan’s in the same 
cathedral; but of the latter he was deprived 
by Archbishop Jones in 1613 (Corton, Fastz, 
iu. 73, 83), when all record of him is lost. 
This apparently is the son Hollinworth re- 
fers to when he says that he was preferred to 
a bishopric in Ireland, and that he was noted 
for the number of persons whom he baptised. 
The name Oliver Carter, it is curious to note, 
occurs in the Irish ‘ Fasti’ in the following 
century. 

(Stanley Papers (Chetham Soc.), ii, 128-32; 
Cooper’s Athen Cantab. ii. 394, 554; Mayor's 
St. John’s, vol. i.; Raines’s MSS. xxii. 54, 132, 
xxiv. 67, xxv. 164, xli. 103; Chetham Miscel. 
v. 16-17 (Chetham Soe. vol. xevi.); Strype’s 
Annals, 8vo, 11, ii. 68, 546, 548, 710-11; Strype’s 
Parker, ii. 12; Churton’s Nowell, 253-5; Hol- 
linworth’s Mancuniensis, ed. 1839, pp. 87, 106-8 ; 
Hibbert-Ware’s Foundations of Manchester, i. 
87, 106-8; J. E. Bailey’s Dee’s Diary, 4to, pp. 24, 
80; Grosart’s Account of the Executors of Robert 
Nowell, 169-70, 256-7; Duchy Calendar, iii. 4, 
237, 286 ; Booker’s Hist. Blackley, pp. 47, 
64-6.] J. E. B. 


CARTER, OWEN BROWNE (1806- 
1859), architect and draughtsman, spent most 
of his life at Winchester, where he had a large 


local practice as an architect. About 1829-30 | 


he travelled to Egypt in company with Mr. 
Robert Hay of Linplum, and resided for some 
length of time at Cairo. There he executed 
a large number of architectural and topo- 
graphical drawings, several of which are pre- 
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served in the Print Room at the British Mu- 
seum. <A selection of these drawings was 
lithographed under Carter’s superintendence 
by J. C. Bourne and others, and published in 
1840 by Mr. Hay in a folio volume entitled 
‘Tllustrations of Cairo.” In 1845, when the 
Archeological Institute visited Winchester, 
Carter acted as one of the secretaries to the 
architectural section. He read a paper on 
the church of East Meon, Hampshire, and at 
the final meeting he received a special vote 
of thanks for the drawings he had supplied. 


In 1847 and 1849 he exhibited architectural 
drawings at the Royal Academy. He pub- 
lished some works of local interest, such as 


‘Picturesque Memorials of Winchester,’ 1830. 
He also contributed to ‘ Weale’s Quarterly 
Paperson Architecture’ articles on the painted 
glass windows of Winchester Cathedral, on 
Beaulieu Abbey, and on the churches of 
Penton Meausey, Headbourne, Worthey, and 
Bishopstone. All these articles were accom- 
panied by illustrative drawings. Carter died 
at Salisbury on 30 March 1859, aged 53. 
[Redgrave’s Dict. of English Artists ; Graves’s 
Dict. of Artists, 1760-1880; Gent. Mag. 3rd 
ser. vi. 550; Hampshire Chronicle, 2 April 
1859; Royal Academy Catalogues; Weale’s 
Quarterly Papers on Architecture ; Proceedings 
of the Archeological Institute, 1845 ; Catalogue 
of the Library of the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects. | L. C. 


CARTER, PETER (1530 P-1590), writer 
on logic, was a native of Lancashire, and took 
the degree of B.A. at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1553-4. In the following year he 
was elected a fellow of that college on Mr. 
Ashton’s foundation. He commenced M.A. 
in 1557, and afterwards became master of the 
school at Preston in his native county, where 


' he was buried on 8 Sept. 1590. He wrote 


‘Annotationes in Dialectica Joan. Setoni,’ 
London, 1563, 12mo, dedicated to Edward, 
earl of Derby, K.G.; printed with Seton’s 
book, London, 1570, 1572, 1574, 1577, 1584, 


1587, 1599; Cambridge, 1631, 12mo; Lon- 


don, 1639, 8vo. 

(Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. ; Cooper’s Athene Can- 
tab. i. 882; Addit. MS. 24492, f. 194; Palatine 
Note Book, iii. 46.] ANSTO) 


CARTER, RICHARD (d. 1692), rear- 
admiral, is said to have been lieutenant of the 
Cambridge in 1672, with Captain Herbert, 
afterwards Earl of Torrington, and to have 
been promoted from her by Prince Rupert 
to command the Success, from which, early 
in 1673, he was moved to the Crown of 42 
guns. In April 1675 he was appointed to the 
Swan, and in January 1677-8 was moved into 
the Centurion, which was employed in the 
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Mediterranean, more especially against the 
Barbary corsairs, till she was paid off 24 Oct. 
1681. In August 1688 he was appointed to 
the Plymouth, a third-rate, continued in her 
during and after the revolution, and com- 
manded her in the unfortunate battle of 
Beachy Head, 30 June 1690. During the 
summer of 1691 hecommanded the Vanguard, 
a ship of the second rate, and early in the 
following year was promoted to be rear-ad- 
miral of the blue squadron. In April he was 
sent with a few ships to scour the coast of 
France, and returned to the fleet in time to 
take part in the battle of Barfleur on 19 May. 
At the beginning of the action the blue 
squadron was some distance to leeward, and 
hopelessly out of the fight ; but towards the 
afternoon a shift of wind permitted it to lay 
up to the enemy, and eventually to get to 
windward of them, thus placing them between 
two fires. But in doing this there was fora 
short time some sharp fighting, in which Car- 
ter was killed. It was freely said by many, 
both before and after the battle, that Carter 
was in the interest of King James, that his 
taking service under William was a base pre- 
tence, and that he had received 10,000J. to 
take his division overtothe French. In sup- 
port of this statement not one single piece of 
evidence has ever been adduced. Inthe Mac- 
pherson State Papers there is no mention of 
it. In life Carter was a poor man, and he 
died poor; so far from attempting to hand 
his division over to the enemy, he fell while 
executing the manceuvre which insured their 
ruin, and as he died his last words were an 
exhortation to his men to fight bravely, fight 
to the last. The story may be pronounced a 
libel on a brave man. The body of the ad- 
miral was buried at Portsmouth with cere- 
monial honour. 
governor of Southsea Castle since 1682. 
(Charnock’s Biog. Navalis, i. 389 ; Macaulay’s 
Hist. iv. 222, 236, 242.] J. K. 1. 


CARTER, THOMAS (d. 1795), sculptor, 
worked at Knightsbridge, and there attracted 
the attention of the painter Jervas, who gave 
him some money and a breakfast, procured 
him patronage, and so helped him to fortune. 


In 1755, when a committee was first formed | 


to cunsider the founding of a Royal Academy, 
Carter was a member of it. He was Roubil- 
liac’s first employer in England. He appears 
to have been a man of great industry, if of 
inconspicuous merit. He worked chiefly upon 
tombstones, memorial tablets, &c. The bas- 
relief on Lord Townshend’s monument in 
Westminster Abbey is by him. His name 
occurs once as the exhibitor of an architec- 
tural subject (presumably a drawing) at the 
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He had been leutenant- | 
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Royal Academy in 1787. He died 5 Jan. 
1795. 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Graves’s Dict. 
of Artists. ] 


CARTER, THOMAS (or C. T. Canter, 
as he is called on the title-page to ‘The 
Milesian’) (1735 ?-1804), musical composer, 
was born in Dublin about 1735. He was 
the elder son of Timothy Carter, who became 
a member of the choir of Christ Church 
Cathedral in March 1740. According to 
O’Keefe (Recollections, ii. 36-7), Thomas 
Carter received his musical education as a 
chorister in Christ Church Cathedral. In 
December 1751 he was appointed organist of 
St. Werburgh’s, a post he held until Septem- 
ber 1769, when he was sent by the Earl of 
Inchiquin to study music in Italy. Soon 
afterwards Carter went to India, where for 
a short time he was musical director of the 
Calcutta Theatre. On his return to Great 
Britain he settled in London, where he set 
music to Bate’s ‘ Rival Candidates,’ which was 
produced at Drury Lane on 1 Feb. 1775. 
This was followed on 20 March 1777 by ‘The 
Milesian,’ a two-act opera written by Isaac 
Jackman. In 1782 Carter wrote music for 
Pilon’s ‘ Fair American,’ which was played 
at Drury Lane on 18 May; for this work 
Baker (Biographia Dramatica, ii. 210) says 
that Carter received no payment, and that 
Pilon had to abscond to avoid the conse- 

uences. For Palmer’s Royalty Theatre, in 
ee Fields, Carter wrote an incidental 
pastoral, ‘The Birth Day, or Arcadian Con- 
test,’ and ‘The Constant Maid,’ besides several 
songs and glees. His last operatic work was 
‘Just in Time,’ the book of which was by 
Thomas Hurlstone, Carter himself contribut- 
ing some verses for a song in the last act. 
This work was produced at Covent Garden 
for Munden’s benefit on 10 May 1792, with 
Incledon in the principal character. Besides 
these works Carter wrote a song, ‘ When we're 
married,’ for Lord Barrymore’s theatre at 
Wargrave, which was introduced by Mrs. 
Bland in ‘ The Surrender of Calais’ (1791); 
in 1783 he contributed an epilogue song to 
Mrs. Cowley’s ‘ Bold Stroke for a Husband,’ 
and at various times published several collec- 
tions of glees, catches, and songs, in one of 
which his best-known composition,‘ O Nanny, 
wilt thou gang wi’ me,’ appeared. Carter 
died in London on Friday, 12 Oct. 1804. He 
was undoubtedly a clever musician, but his 
improvidence and carelessness were such that 
he was in perpetual difficulties. An impro- 
bable story of his having forged a Handel 
manuscript and sold it for twenty guineas 
appeared in the‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ after 
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his death, and has been often repeated by his 
biographers. é 

Most of the accounts of his life which have 
appeared are full of extraordinary blunders, 
principally caused by there having been 
another Thomas Carter, also a musician, who 
was his contemporary. This individual died 
of liver complaint on 8 Nov. 1800, aged 82. 
The ‘Dictionary of Musicians’ (1827) and 
‘Georgian Era’ (iv.526) have transferred the 
younger Carter’s age, liver, widow, and chil- 
dren, to the elder musician, thus creating a 
remarkable confusion. Another error is the 
statement that in Italy Carter attracted the 
attention of Sir William and Lady Hamilton. 
Sir William Hamilton went as envoy to 
Naples in 1764, but was not made a K.B, 
until 1772, and was unmarried until long 
after Carter had left Italy. To add to this 
confusion, a third Thomas Carter, also a mu- 
sician, was living in Dublin at the begin- 
ning of the century. This individual can be 
traced to 1809, but there can be no doubt 
that the author of ‘O Nanny’ died in Lon- 
don at the date given above. In 1847 a 


claim was made by a grandson of Joseph | 


Baildon on behalf of his grandfather as the 
composer of ‘O Nanny,’ but this has been 
completely disposed of (Musical Times, 1878, 
p. 502), as it has been proved that Baildon’s 
setting is totally different from Carter’s. 

Thomas Carter had a younger brother 
mamed Sampson, who was a chorister in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral until 1766. He subse- 
quently settled in Dublin as a music-master, 
took the degree of Mus. Doc. at the Dublin 
University, and in 1797 was appointed a vicar 
choral of St. Patrick’s. He probably died 
about 1814. 

[Information from Major G. A. Crawford and 
Sir R. P. Stewart; Genest’s Hist. of the Stage ; 
Grove’s Dict. of Musie, i. 317; Gent. Mag. 1800, 
1117; 1804, 986, 1165; 1847, 376, 481, 604; 
Nichols’s Ilustr. of Lit. vii. 594; Cotton’s Fasti 
Eccles. Hib. ii. 210; Townsend’s Calendar of 
Knights; Quarterly Musical Mag. vy. 127.] 

W. B.S. 


CARTER, THOMAS (d, 1867), military 
writer, entered in 1839 as a temporary clerk 
at the Horse Guards, and subsequently rose 
to the position of first clerk in the adjutant- 
general’s office. He assisted Mr. Cannon in 
the preparation of the historical records of 
the British army, and after that gentleman’s 
retirement edited the published records of 
the 26th (Cameronians) and 44th regiments, 
and a new edition of the records of the 13th 
light infantry. These works, however, were 
not treated as official publications. Carter 
was author of ‘Curiosities of War,’ London, 
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1860, and ‘ Medals of the British Army,’ Lon- 
don, 1861-2, and was a constant contributor 
to ‘ Notes and Queries.’ He died on 9 Aug. 
1867. 


[War Office Lists; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 
H. M. C. 


CARTER, WILLIAM (d. 1584), printer, 
son of John Carter, a draper of London, was 
put apprentice to John Cawood [q. v.] for 
ten years from the feast of the Purification, 
1562-8, as appears from the register of the 
Stationers’ Company, which, however, makes 
no further mention of him. For some time he 
acted as amanuensis to Dr. Nicholas Harps- 
field, the catholic divine, and he was concerned 
in printing and publishing several of their 
books. His secret press was at last discovered 
by the vigilance of Aylmer, bishop of London, 
who wrote thus to Lord Burghley on 30 Dee. 
1579: ‘I have founde out a presse of prynt- 
ynge with one Carter, a verye lewed fellowe, 
who hath byne dyvers tymes before in prison 
for printinge of lewde pamphelets. But 
nowe in searche of his Howse amongest 
other nawghtye papystycall Books, wee have 
founde one wrytten in Frenche intyled the 
innocencey of the Scotyshe Quene, a very 
dangerous Book. Wherein he calleth her 
the heire apparant of this Crowne. He en- 
veyth agaynst the execucion of the Duck of 
Norfolke, defendeth the rebellion in the 
north, and dyscourseth against you and the 
late L. keper’ (Lansd. MS. 28, f.177). On 
this occasion Carter escaped prosecution, but 
three years later he was apprehended on a 
charge of printing a book entitled ‘ A Trea- 
tise of Schism,’ which was alleged to contain 
a passage inciting the women at court to as- 
sassinate Queen Elizabeth. The obnoxious 
work was seized in his house on Tower Hill, 
and he confessed that 1,250 copies of it had 
been struck off. Conflicting statements have 
been made concerning the authorship of this 
book. Camden says suspicion fell on Gregory 
Martin, but Wood assigns the authorship to 
the jesuit, Robert Parsons, and says the full 
title of the treatise is, ‘A Brief Discours con- 
tayning certayne Reasons why Catholiques 
refuse to goe to Church,’ 1580. Dodd (Church 
History, ii. 122) indignantly denies that the 
alleged treasonable passage is to be found in 
any of Gregory Martin’s writings, but in point 
of fact it occurs in sheet Dii of that author’s 
‘Treatise of Schisme. Shewing that al Ca- 
tholikes ought in any wise to abstaine alto- 
gether from heretical Conuenticles, to witt, 
their prayers, sermons, etc.,’ Douay, 1578, 
8vo; and it is in the following terms:— 
‘Judith foloweth, whose godlye and con- 
stant wisedome if our Catholike gentlewomen 
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woulde folowe, they might destroye Holo- 
fernes, the master heretike, and amase al 
his retinew, and neuer defile their religion 
by communicating with them in anye smal 
poynt.’ Carter on being brought to trial at 
the Old Bailey contended that this passage 


in his reprint of Martin’s book was not ap- | 
plicable to Queen Elizabeth, and that its | 


meaning was strained by the lawyers, but 
he was found guilty of treason. The next 
morning he was drawn from Newgate to 
Tyburn and there hanged, bowelled, and 
quartered, 11 Jan. 1583-4, 


{Aquepontanus, Concertatio Ecclesize Cathol. 
in Anglia, ii. 127 a-183 a; Wood’s Athen Oxon. 
(Bliss), ii. 68, 69; Camden’s Annales of Eliza- 
beth (1626-9), iii. 57; Stow’s Annales (1615), 
698; Strype’s Aylmer (1821), 30; Strype’s 
Annals (fol.), ii. 587, 588, iii. 281, append, 198; 
Challoner’s Missionary Priests (1741), i. 160; 
Fuller’s Church Hist. (1655), ix. 169; Dodd’s 
Church Hist. ii. 122, 157; Fulke’s Defence of 
the Transl. of the Scriptures (Parker Soc.), p. 
xiii. ; Clay’s Liturgies and Occasional Forms of 


Ames’s Typogr, Antiq. (Herbert), 1204 ; Morris’s 

Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, 2nd series, 

13, 33; Notes and Queries, 6th ser. xii. 345.] 
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CARTERET, Sir GEORGE (d. 1680), 
governor of Jersey, was son of Helier de 
Carteret of St. Quen, Jersey. Collins in his 
‘ History of the Family of Carteret’ states that 
Sir George was born in 1599, but this seems 
to be merely an inference from the statement 
that he was about eighty at the time of his 
death. On the other hand his mother, Eli- 
zabeth Dumaresq, did not marry Helier de 
Carteret until 1608 (Paynn, Armorial of Jer- 
sey, p. 118), and one of the complaints of the 
inhabitants of Jersey against Sir Philip de 
Carteret in 1642 charges him with entrust- 
ing the governorship of the island during his 


own absence in 1640 to George Carteret, ‘a | 


nephew of his of about twenty-three years 
of age’ (Fatxe, Jersey, ed. Durell, p. 311). 
George Carteret, therefore, was born at some 
date between 1609 and 1617. According to 
Lady Fanshawe (Memoirs, p. 61) he was bred 
a sea boy, and he appears in the state papers 
in 1632 as lieutenant of the ship Convertive. 


On 18 March 1633 he was appointed captain | 


of the Eighth Lion’s Whelp, and successively 
commanded the Mary, Rose, and other ships 
of the king’s navy. In 1637 he served as 
second in command under Rainsborough in 
the expedition to Sallee (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom.) Two years later he attained the rank 
of comptroller of the navy, and in 1642 was 
designed by parliament for the post of vice- 
admiral to the Earl of Warwick, but the king’s 
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commands prevented his acceptance (Cua- 
RENDON, Rebellion, v. 44). When the war 
began, Carteret at first attempted to raise a 
troop for the king in Cornwall, but was in- 
duced instead to undertake the duty of sup- 
plying the western royalists with arms and 
ammunition (2b. vi. 253). He accordingly 
established himself at St. Malo, and made use 
of his own credit and his great local influence 
to supply both the western gentlemen and the 
fortresses of the Channel Islands (Hoskrns, 
p. 85). On the death (August 1643) of his 
uncle, Sir Philip de Carteret [q. v.], whose 
daughter Elizabeth George Carteret had mar- 
ried, he succeeded to the office of bailiff of Jer- 
sey, the reversion of which had been granted 
to him by patent in 1639 ( Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Ist Rep. 34). From the king he received 
also his appointment as lieutenant-governor 
of the island under Sir Thomas Jermyn, 
and landing there in November 1643, recon- 
quered it and expelled Major Lydcott, the 
parliamentary governor, before the end of the 


Prayer in reign of Eliz. (Parker Soc.), 596; eh CU ID Ca ay 


Carteret carried on a vigorous privateering 
war against English trade, by virtue of the 
lxing’s commission as vice-admiral, which he 
received on 18 Dec. 1644 (2b. p. 230). The 
parliament termed this piracy, excluded him 
from amnesty in subsequent treaties with the 
king, and passed a special ordinance making 
voidall commissions granted by him (16 Sept. 
1645, Huspanps, folio Collection of Ordi- 
nances, p.734). Carteret governed with great 
severity, imprisoning the persons and confis- 
cating the estates of parliamentarians [see 
BANDINEL, Davin], but developing with great 
skill all the resources of the island. These 
were strained to the utmost when in 1646 the 
island became the refuge of royalist fugitives, 
and the cessation of the war enabled the par- 
liament to turn their forces against it. In 
the spring of 1646 Prince Charles landed in 
Jersey, and rewarded Carteret by creating 
him knight and baronet (Hosx1ns, 185, 285- 
367). Collins, however, states that he was 
knighted on 21 Jan. 1644, and created a baro- 
net by warrant bearing date 9 May 1645 
(History of Family of Carteret, p. 39). Hyde, 
who remained two years in Jersey as Carte- 
ret’s guest, writes of Sir George: ‘He wastruly 
a worthy and most excellent person, of ex- 
traordinary merit towards the crown and na- 
tion of England; the most generous man in 
kindness, and the most dexterous man in 
business ever known; and a most prudent 
and skilful lieutenant-governor, who reduced 
Jersey not with greater skill and discretion 
than he kept it. And besides his other parts 
of honesty and discretion, undoubtedly as 
good, if not the best seaman of England’ 
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(Hoskins, i. 179, collecting Clarendon’s re- 
marks; see also CraRENDON, Life, v. 4). 
Carteret joined Capel and Hyde in the articles 
of association for the preservation of Jersey, 
drawn up when Jermyn was suspected of de- 
signing to sell the island to the French (Cal. 
Clar. State Papers, ii. 279). 
visit of Charles II to Jersey (17 Sept. 1649 to 
13 Feb. 1650) he was further rewarded by the 
grant of the seigneuries of Noirmont, Meléche, 
and Belle Ozanne. 
certain island and adjacent islets in America 
in perpetual inheritance, to be called New 
Jersey, and held at an annual rent of 62. a year 
to the crown’ (Hoskins, ii. 385). Whitelocke 
records in 1650 the capture of a ship sent by 
Carteret to establish the new colony (Memo- 
rials, 455), But the growing naval strength 
of the Commonwealth rendered his position 
more difficult month by month; an attack 
threatened in May 1647 proved abortive (Hos- 
KINS, ii. 128), but a second proved successful, 
and Carteret surrendered on 12 Dec. 1651 (see 
the articles of surrender, Mercurius Politicus, 
No. 82). He proceeded to join the exiles in 
France, and obtained a command in the French 
navy, apparently that of vice-admiral, under 
the Duke of Vendome (Mereurius Politicus, 
No. 125; Cal. Clar. State Papers, ii. 275). In 
August 1657 he was arrested and imprisoned 
in the Bastille on the complaint of Lockhart, 
in consequence of some attempt to seduce 
the English forces then acting as auxiliaries 
of France in the Low Countries, or perhaps 
for giving secret intelligence to the Spaniards 
(THURLOB, vi. 421; Vauanan, Protectorate, 
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ii. 241). He was released in December 1657, | 


but banished from France, and went to Venice, 
intending to take service under the republic 
(THURLOB, vi. 681), 

At the Restoration Carteret became a mem- 
ber of the privy council and treasurer of the 
navy, and also obtained the post of vice- 
chamberlain of the household, to which office 
he had been appointed by Prince Charles as 
early as 1647 (Knnnet, Register, 167 ; Hos- 
KUNS,U. 113). In 1661 he was elected member 
for Portsmouth. But it was as treasurer of the 
navy from 1661 to 1667 that his most impor- 
tant work was done. He was not a pleasant 
superior, for Pepys speaks of him as the most 
passionate man in the world, and Sir William 
Coventry describes him as one whose humour 
it was always to have things done his own way. 
This led to a long struggle between Coventry 
and Carteret, which lasted till the resignation 
of the latter. Yet Coventry ‘did not deny Sir 
G. Carteret his due in saying that he is a man 
that do take the most pains, and gives him- 
self the most to do business of any about the 
eourt, without any desire of pleasure or di- 
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vertisements’ (Pepys, 30 Oct. 1662). During 
the difficulties of the Dutch war, Carteret’s 
personal credit with the bankers was of the 
greatest service. In 1665, during the plague, 
Carteret states that he borrowed 280,000/. 
on his own credit, and thus kept the fleet 
abroad when it otherwise must have come 
home (Grey, Debates, p. 170; see also Prpys, 
25 June 1667). The fall of his friend Sand- 
wich and the miscarriage of the Dutch war 
undermined his position, and he was only 
maintained by his great influence with the 
king when in June 1667 he exchanged his 
office with Lord Anglesey for the place of 
deputy-treasurer of Ireland (25.28 June 1667). 
‘The king,’ Carteret told Pepys, ‘ at his ear- 
nest entreaty, did with much unwillingness, 
but with owning of great obligations to him 
for his faithfulness and long service to him 
and his father, grant his desire.” In spite of 
this retirement Carteret could not escape the 
censure of parliament. The report of the 
commissioners for the public accounts re- 
vealed gross mismanagement in the navy dur- 
ing the war, and especially great carelessness 
in keeping the accounts (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
8th Rep. 128-33). The House of Lords ap- 
pointed a committee to examine into these 
charges, whose report, so far as it went, was 
favourable to Carteret (75. 183). In the 
House of Commons, however, he was, on 
several articles, voted guilty of a misdemea- 
nor, and finally, on 10 Dec. 1669, by 100 
to 97 votes, suspended from sitting in the 
house (GREY, Debates, i. 214). The proro- 
gation of parliament put an end both to the 
prosecution in the commons and to the pro- 
ceedings of the lords’ committee. In spite of 
this disgrace, when in 1673, on the resigna- 
tion of the Duke of York, the admiralty was 
put in commission, Carteret was appointed 
one of the commissioners. He also acted as 
a member of the Tangier committee, and as 
one of the committee of trade and plantations. 
Outside the admiralty colonial affairs chiefly 
occupied his attention. In 1663 he appears 
as one of the original proprietors of Carolina 
(24 March 1663). To him, in conjunction 
with Lord Berkeley, the Duke of Yorkassigned 
the land between the Hudson and the Dela- 
ware, to be called, in honour of Carteret, New 
Jersey (BANCROFT, ii. 69; Cal. Col. State 
Papers, 1661-8, 607, 337). 

By the government of Jersey, by success- 
ful privateering, and by the different offices 
he had held since the Restoration, Carteret 
had accumulated considerable wealth. Mar- 
vell terms him ‘Carteret the rich,’ and the 
‘Flagellum Parliamentarium’ boldly accuses 
him of robbing the king of 300,0007. He him- 
self told Pepys in 1667 that he was worth 
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50,000/. when the king came in, and was only 
15,000/. better than he was then. ‘I do take 
him for a most honest man,’ adds the diarist 
(12 April 1667). He was also a bold man, 
for he took the liberty of recommending to 
the king the necessity of preserving at least a 
show of religion and sobriety (PEpys, 27 July 
1667). His education was very defective. 
Marvell sneers at his ‘ill English, and Pepys 
was shocked by his ignorance of the meaning 
of the device 8.P.Q.R., ‘ which ignorance is 
not to be borne in a privy counsellor, me- 
thinks, what a schoolboy would be whipped 
for not knowing’ (Diary, 4 July 1663). 
Carteret’s death is announced in the ‘ London 
Gazette’ of 14 Jan. 1680, where it is stated 
that he was ‘near eighty years old, of which 
he had spent fifty-five in the service of his 
majesty and his royal father.’ At the time 
of his death the king was about to raise him 
to the peerage, and consequently granted to 
his widow, by warrant dated 14 Feb. 1680, 
the same precedence as if the promised crea- 
tion had actually taken place (warrant quoted 
by CHALMERS). 

His eldest son, Philip, whose marriage with 
Jemima Montague is so amusingly described 
by Pepys (381 July 1665), had been killed in 
the battle of Solebay. But George, the son 
of this marriage, was elevated to the peerage 


14 Oct. 1681 as Baron Carteret of Hawnes | 


(BurxKe, Extinct Peerage). 
[Calendar of Domestic State Papers; Claren- 


don’s History of the Rebellion ; Clarendon State | 
Papers; Hoskins’s Charles II in the Channel 


Islands; Falle’s History of Jersey, ed. Durell ; 
Collins’s History of the Family of Carteret; 
Pepys’s Diary.] C. H. F. 


CARTERET, JOHN, first Earn Gran- 
VILLE (1690-1763), was eldest surviving son 
of George, first baron Carteret, by his wife, 
Lady Grace Granville, youngest daughter 
of John, first earl of Bath. He was born on 
22 April 1690, and when only five years old 
succeeded to the barony of Carteret on the 


death of his father on 22 Sept. 1695. He was | 


educated at Westminster School, and Christ 
Church, Oxford, and was created D.C.L. on 
12 July 1756. He devoted himself with so 
much ardour to the pursuit of learning, that 
Swift humorously asserted that, ‘with a 
singularity scarce to be justified, he carried 
away more Greek, Latin, and philosophy 
than properly became a person of his rank ; 
indeed, much more of each than most of 
those who are forced to live by their learn- 
ing will be at the unnecessary pains to load 
their heads with’ (Swirt, Works, vii. 476). 
In March 1710 his younger brother Philip, 
who had obtained his election into college in 
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1707, died at Westminster School, and was 
buried in the north aisle of the abbey, where 
there is a monument to his memory, the 
epitaph for which was written by Dr. Freind. 
Carteret took his seat in the House of Lords 
on 25 May 1711, and soon became known as 
a staunch supporter of the protestant succes- 
sion. He was appointed by George I one of 
the gentlemen of his bedchamber on 18 Oct. 
1714; in July 1715 bailiff of the island of 
Jersey; and on 6 July 1716 lord-lieutenant 
and custos rotulorum of the county of Devon. 
This last office he held until August 1721, 
when he resigned it in favour of Hugh, four- 
teenth baron Clinton. His mother, who had 
succeeded as coheiress of the great Bath es- 
tates on the death of her nephew William, 
third earl of Bath, without issue in May 
1711, was on 1 Jan. 1715 created Viscountess 
Carteret and Countess Granville, with re- 
mainder to her son John and his heirs male, 
and a special remainder of the viscounty m 
default of his male issue to his uncle Edward 
Carteret and his heirs male. His first re- 
corded speech in the House of Lords was 
made on 14 April 1716, when he spoke in 
favour of the Duke of Devonshire’s Septen- 


nial Bill (Parl. Hist. vii. 298-9). In the 


following year, when the great schism 
among the whigs occurred upon the dis- 
missal of Lord Townshend from office, Car- 
teret joined the Sunderland section of the 
whig party. On 25 Jan. 1719 he was ap- 
pointed ambassador extraordinary and mini- 
ster plenipotentiary to the queen of Sweden, 
but did not leave England until 1 June. He 
successfully accomplished the objects of his 
embassy, obtaining both the promise of com- 
pensation to all British subjects who had 
sustained losses in the Baltic, and the right 
of freedom of trade and navigation in that 
sea for all British shipsin future. His offer, 
on behalf of the king, to mediate between 
Sweden and Denmark, and also between the 
former country and the czar, was readily 
accepted by the queen. A peace between 
Sweden, Prussia, and Hanoverwas concluded 
through the instrumentality of Carteret, and 
proclaimed at Stockholm on 9 March 1720. 
This was a prelude to a reconciliation be- 
tween Sweden and Denmark. A preliminary 
treaty between these two countries having 
been signed, Carteret was appointed, in con- 
junction with Lord Polwarth, ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the 
congress of Brunswick for the purpose of 
finally adjusting the differences in the north 
of Europe. In June 1720 he left Carlberg, 
and set out for Denmark. Arriving at Frede- 
ricksburgh, he had his first audience with the 
Danish king on the 19th. Aftera conference 
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of two days between Carteret and the Danish 
ministers, the treaty which had already been 
signed on the part of Sweden was concluded 
on 3 July by the king of Denmark. This 
treaty, which was ratified on 22 Oct., prac- 
tically put an end tothe war between Sweden, 
Russia, Denmark, and the king of Prussia, 
for the czar afterwards concluded an agree- 
ment with Denmark without the interven- 
tion of a mediator. Carteret, having accom- 
plished the objects of his mission, returned 
through Hanover on his way to England, 
where he arrived on 5 Dec. 

On 19 Aug. 1720 he had been appointed, 
together with Earl Stanhope and Sir Robert 
Sutton, ambassador extraordinary and mini- 
ster plenipotentiary at the congress of Cam- 
bray. The meeting of the congress was de- 
layed, and Carteret does not appear to have 
acted in this capacity. Soon after his arrival 
in England he took part in the debates on 
the state of the national credit occasioned by 
the failure of the South Sea scheme, and sup- 
ported Lord Stanhope’s contention that the 
estates of the criminals, whether directors 
or not, ought to be confiscated. During the 
discussions on this subject Carteret was ap- 
pointed ambassador extraordinary to the 
court of France. He was on the point of 
setting out, when the death of James Craggs, 
jun., occurred. He was thereupon appointed 
secretary of state for affairs of the southern 
ares in Walpole’s administration, and, 

eing admitted to office on 5 March 1721, was 
sworn a member of the privy council on the 
same day. It was impossible fortwo such men 
as Walpole and Carteret, neither of whom 
could brook any rivals, to act together in the 
same cabinet for any length of time. Carteret 
soon became jealous of Walpole’s paramount 
authority, and endeavoured to ingratiate him- 
self with the king. In this he quickly suc- 
ceeded, as George could speak no English, and 
Carteret was the only minister who could 
speak German. Emboldened by the influ- 
ence which he had acquired over George, 


Carteret endeavoured to form a party of his | 


own. Having secured the assistance of the 
Countess of Darlington, and gained over to 
his side Lord Carleton, the lord privy seal, 
the Duke of Roxburghe, the secretary for Scot- 


chief, he endeavoured to oust Walpole from 
office. With this object in view he strongly 
supported the Hanoverian policy of the 
king, and professed to exercise a consider- 
able influence over Cardinal Dubois, the 
French minister. 

The struggle for supremacy between Car- 
teret on the one hand, and Walpole supported 


by Townshend on the other, was a prolonged 
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one. Though Carteret was appointed one of 
the lords justices of the kingdom in the ab- 
sence of the king on 26 May 1723, both he 
and Townshend, the other secretary of state, 
followed George to Hanover, and there a 
great part of these intrigues and counter- 
intrigues took place. The La Vrilliére inci- 
dent brought matters to a head. Sir Luke 
Schaub, a partisan of Carteret’s, was recalled 
from his post of English minister at Paris; 
and Carteret, being succeeded as secretary 
of state by the Duke of Newcastle, was on 
8 April 1724 nominated lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. That country was then in a very 
excited and discontented state. In 1723 a 
patent had been granted to Wood for the 
exclusive right of coining halfpence and 
farthings to the value of 108,000/. This pa- 
tent had been obtained through the influence 
of the Duchess of Kendal, and without any 
consultation with the Irish privy council. 
Carteret, by caballing with the Brodricks 
(Alan Brodrick ([q. v. ] was lord-chancellor of 
Ireland), and furnishing, it is said, the pri- 
vate history of the mode in which the patent 
had been obtained, had greatly encouraged 
the prevailing discontent. He had done this 
with the object of harassing Walpole, who 
now enjoyed the refined revenge of sending 
him to quell the disturbance which he had 
helped to raise. In 1724 Swift published the 
famous‘ Drapier’s Letters,’ which aroused the 
Trish to a pitch of frenzy. The new lord- 
lieutenant did not go over to Dublin until 
October. The fourth letter, addressed ‘to the 
whole people of Ireland,’ was published in 
this month, and one of Carteret’s first acts 
was to publish a proclamation offering a re- 
ward of 300/. for the discovery of the writer. 
Swift, who had made the acquaintance of 
Carteret some years before, had, on hearing 
of his appointment to the lord-lieutenancy, 
promptly written to him while still in Lon- 
don about the patent. When Harding, 
the printer of the letters, was imprisoned, 
Swift went to the levee, and demanded of 
Carteret an explanation of this severity 


against a poor industrious tradesman who 


had published two or three papers designed 
for the good of his country. Carteret, who 


| could have had little doubt of Swift bei 
land, and Lord Cadogan, the commander-in- , Se eee 


the real author of the letters, though he was 
probably not desirous that it should be dis- 
covered, replied by an apt quotation from 
Virgil: 

Res dura, et regni novitas, me talia cogunt 

Moliri. 

After an unsuccessful attempt had been 
made to allay the popular ferment by means 
of a compromise, Carteret procured the re- 
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vocation of the patent, and the excitement 
speedily ehrad In accordance with the 
usual custom of lord-lieutenants in those 
days, Carteret only remained in Ireland 
during the sitting of the Irish parliament, 
and in January 1727 we find him speaking 
in the House of Lords on the East Indian 
trade, and giving expression to views which 
in these days would be considered economi- 
cally unsound. 

On 1 June 1725, and again on 81 May 
1727, he was appointed one of the lords jus- 
tices of the kingdom during the king’s ab- 
sence from England. George I died sud- 
denly while on his way to Hanover at his 
brother’s palace at Osnaburgh on 11 June 
1727. Carteret was one of the old privy 
councillors who met at Leicester House on 
the 14th for the purpose of proclaiming 
George II, and on the same day was sworn 
of the new privy council, Having been reap- 

ointed lord-leutenant of Ireland on 29 July, 

e returned to Dublin in November, when he 
opened the new parliament. While in Ire- 
land he lived on intimate terms with Swift, 
from whom he frequently received advice 
with regard to Irish affairs. The advice was 
not always taken, for it is related that ‘when 
Carteret had parried,with his usual dexterity, 
some complaint or request of Swift, he ex- 
claimed, “ What in God’s name do you do 
here? Get back to your own country, and 
send us our boobies again ”’ (Swit, Works, 
i, 872-3). Though Carteret declined to ad- 
mit Swift to any office which would give 
him a right to interfere in the affairs of the 
country, he occasionally presented unimpor- 
tant pieces of preferment to Swift’s friends. 
On the appointment of Dr. Delany to some 
places of small profit, an outcry was raised 
by the more violent whigs, who declared that 
extravagant favour had been shown to a tory 
divine. This gave rise to Swift’s pamphlet 
entitled ‘ A Vindication of His Excellency, 
John Lord Carteret, from the charge of 
favouring none but Tories, High-churchmen, 
and Jacobites,’ which was published in 1730. 
Taken as a whole, Carteret’s administration 
of Irish affairs during the six years he was 
lord-lieutenant was generally popular—in- 
deed, Swift confessed in a letter to Gay, 
dated 19 Nov. 1730, that Carteret ‘had a 

enteeler manner of binding the chains of the 
Dcete than most of his predecessors’ (20. 
xvii. 850). That Carteret appreciated Swift’s 
commendation is clear from a letter written 
by him to Swift and dated March 1737, in 
the postscript of which he says: ‘When 
people ask me how I governed Treland, I 
say that I pleased Dr. Swift’ (7, xix. 135). 


At the same time, as the seals were taken | 
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away from his old enemy, Lord Townshend, 
Carteret was dismissed from his post. He 
left Ireland in April 1730, and though offered 
the post of lord steward, left vacant by the 
appointment of the Duke of Dorset as lord- 
lieutenant, he refused to take further office 
under Walpole. 

Upon his return from Ireland he joined 
the opposition, and, becoming a close ally of 
Pulteney, took a very prominent part in the 
struggle against Walpole. During this period 
he seized every opportunity in the House of 
Lords of harassing the administration. His 
speeches, however, were not always consis- 
tent with those which he had delivered when 
in office. In a conversation with Lord Her- 
vey about Carteret, Sir Robert Walpole is 
reported to have said that ‘I had some diffi- 
culty to get him out, but he shall find much 
more to get in again’ (Lorp Hervey, Me- 
motrs, 1884, ii. 128). Walpole kept his 
word, and the struggle was long and doubt- 
ful. Towards the end of the opposition, Car- 
teret was suspected by some of being desirous 
to make his peace with the court. However 
that may be, on 13 Feb. 1741 he moved his 
famous resolution in the House of Lords that 
an address should be presented to the king 
requesting him to remove Walpole from his 
‘presence and counsels for ever’ (Parl. Hist. 
xi, 1047-85). His speech on this occasion 
was the longest, as well as the ablest, which 
he appears to have made, and was charac- 
terised by contemporary authorities as one of 
the most splendid orations which had been 
heard in the House of Lords. The debate 
lasted two days, and Carteret was beaten by 
108 to 59. A similar motion by Sandys in 
the House of Commons was, owing to dis- 
sensions among the heterogeneous opposi- 
tion, defeated by a still larger majority. In 
April parliament was dissolved, and Wal- 
pole met the new House of Commons with 
a diminished majority. The opposition soon 
showed its strength, and on 29 Jan. 1742 the 
ministers were left in a minority of one in a 
division on the Chippenham election peti- 
tion. Upon the resignation of Walpole, the 
Wilmington administration was formed, and 
Carteret was appointed secretary of state 
for the affairs of the northern province on 
12 Feb. 1742. 

Once again we find him changing his par- 
liamentary language, and supporting mea- 
sures which he had formerly opposed ; and so 
far as the domestic policy of the government 
was concerned, matters went on much the 
same as under Walpole. The foreign policy, 
however, gained considerably in energy under 
Carteret’s direction. He at once sent the as- 
surance of his full support to Maria Theresa- 
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and in September 1742 went himself to the 
States-General in order to concert measures 
with them for the protection of the United 
Provinces. Though appointed one of the 
lords justices of the kingdom in the absence 
of the king, he attended George during the 
whole of the campaign of 1743, and was pre- 
sent at the battle of Dettingen. By further- 
ing the king’s Hanoverian policy, and other- 
wise flattering his prejudices, Carteret had 
now obtained complete influence over him. 
This period of Carteret’s ascendency was 
known by the name of ‘The Drunken Ad- 
ministration,’ and the expression, as Macau- 
lay remarks in his ‘ Essay on Walpole’s Let- 
ters,’ was not altogether figurative. The war, 
however, became very unpopular, as it was 
alleged that the interests of England were 
subordinated to those of Hanover. The 
ministers were incensed at Carteret’s arro- 
gance and his neglect in consulting them on 
foreign affairs—in short, he speedily became 
the most unpopular man in the country. In 
December 1743 Pitt, in the debate on the 
address, described him ‘as an execrable, a 
sole minister, who had renounced the British 
nation, and seemed to have drunk of the po- 
tion described in poetic fictions which made 
men forget their country’ (Parl. Hist. xiii. 
135 note). 

On the death of Lord Wilmington in July 
1743, Henry Pelham had become the prime 
minister, and after a protracted struggle in 
the cabinet, Carteret, who had succeeded to 
the title of Earl Granville on the death of 
his mother on 18 Oct. 1744, being unable to 
withstand the combined opposition against 
him, resigned the seals, which were accepted 
by the king with great reluctance on 24 Nov. 
1744. Carteret, however, accepted his defeat 
with his usual cheerfulness, and, according 
to Horace Walpole, retired ‘from St. James’s 
laughing.’ Early in 1746, being still in favour 
with the king, he made another attempt to 
regain power. Under his advice the king re- 
fused to admit Pitt to office. This advice 
was far from distasteful to the king, as Pitt 
had vigorously opposed the Hanoverian 
policy on the continent. The ministers, being 
bound by their promises to give office to Pitt, 
thereupon resigned, and the two seals of the 
secretaries of state were on 10 Feb. 1746 de- 
livered to Granville that he and Lord Bath 
mightform an administration as they pleased. 
After a vain endeavour to form a ministry, he 
resigned the seals on the 14th, only four days 
after his appointment. His high spirits did 
not forsake him even on this occasion, and he 
continued to laugh and drink as before, own- 
ing that the attempt was mad, but that he 
was quite ready to do it again. One of the 
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many squibs which were published at this 
time, entitled ‘A History of the Long Ad- 
ministration,’ concludes with the following 
ironical remarks: ‘And thus endeth the 
second and last part of this astonishing ad- 
ministration, which lasted forty-eight hours, 
three-quarters, seven minutes, and eleven 
seconds ; which may truly be called the most 
honest of all administrations; the minister, 


‘to the astonishment of all wise men, never 


transacted one rash thing; and, what is more 
marvellous, left as much money inthetr y 
as he found in it.’ From this time he severed 
his political connection with Lord Bath, 
who, he declared, had forced upon him the 
short-lived administration, and by which he 
considered that he paid all his debts to 
him, 

He still continued in the king’s favour, 
and having been elected on 22 June 1749 a 
knight of the Garter, was installed at Wind- 
sor on 12 July 1750. On 17 June in the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed president of 
the council. When congratulated on his 
conciliation with his former opponents, he 
replied: ‘Iam the king’s president ; I know 
nothing of the Pelhams; [ have nothing to 
do with them.’ Notwithstanding the various 
changes in the administration which occurred 
from time to time, by keeping himself aloof 
from the broils in which the other ministers 
engaged he continued to hold the post until 
his death. In 1766 the Duke of Newcastle, 
as a desperate effort to avert resignation, 
offered Granville the first place in a ministry 
of which he himself should be a subordinate 
member. Granville had, however, by this 
time lost his ambition, and refused the offer. 
The last recorded speech which he made in 
the House of Lords was in the debate on the 
second reading of the Habeas Corpus Bill on 
9 May 1758 (Parl. Hist. xv. 900), During 
the last four years of his life his health gra- 
dually failed, though he still continued to 
preside over the meetings of the council. In 
October 1761, when Pitt proposed in council 
an immediate declaration of war with Spain, 
and threatened to resign if his advice was 
not taken, Granville is said to have replied : 
‘T find the gentleman is determined to leave 
us, nor can I say I am sorry for it, since he 
would otherwise have certainly compelled 
us to leave him; but if he be resolved to as- 
sume the right of advising his majesty, and 
directing the operations of the war, to what 
purpose are we called to this council? When 
he talks of being responsible to the people, 
he talks the language of the House of Com- 
mons, and forgets that at this board he is 
only responsible to the king. However, tho’ 
he may possibly have convinced himself of 
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his infallibility, still it remains that we 
should be equally convinced before we can 
resign our understandings to his direction, 
or join with him in the measure he proposes’ 
(Ann. Reg. 1761, p. 44). To the last he 
maintained his keen interest in foreign affairs. 
Robert Wood, in his ‘ Essay on the original 
Genius of Homer’ (1769, pp. i, ii), relates 
that, ‘being directed to call upon his lord- 
ship a few days before he died with the pre- 
liminary articles of the Treaty of Paris, I 
found him so languid, that I proposed post- 
poning my business for another time; but he 
insisted that I should stay, observing that it 
could not prolong his life to neglect his duty, 
and repeated the following passage out of 
Sarpedon’s speech, with particular emphasis 
on the third line, by which he alluded to the 
conspicuous part he had acted in public life 
(7O rérov, x.r.d., Il. xii. 822-8). His lordship 
then recovered spirits enough to hear the 
treaty read, and to declare the warm appro- 
bation of a dying statesman (I use his own 
words) on the most glorious war, and most 
honourable peace, this nation ever saw.’ 
Lord Granville died at Bath on 2 Jan. 1763, 
in the seventy-third year of his age, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey on the 11th of 
the same month in General Monck’s vault, 
in Henry VII’s chapel. He married twice. 
His first wife, Frances, the only daughter of 
Sir Robert Worsley, bart., of Appuldercombe, 
Isle of Wight, to whom he was married at 
Longleat on 17 Oct. 1710, died at Hanover 
on 20 June 1743. On 14 April 1744 he 
married Lady Sophia Fermor, the second 
daughter of Thomas, first earl of Pontefract. 
His second wife, who is described by Lady 
M. W. Montagu as having ‘few equals in 
beauty or graces’ (The Letters and Works of 
Lady M. W. Montagu, 1837, i. 876), died of 
fever on 7 Oct. 1745 in her twenty-fifth year, 
a few weeks after the birth of her daughter 
Sophia, who afterwards became the wife of 
William, second earl of Shelburne. By his 
first marriage Granville had three sons and 
five daughters. He was succeeded by his 
only surviving son Robert, who died without 
issue in 1776, when the titles became ex- 
tinct. The barony of Carteret was re-created 
in 1784 in the person of one of Lord Gran- 
ville’s grandsons, Henry Frederick, the 

ounger son of his daughter Louisa and 

homas, second viscount Weymouth, who 
had succeeded to the Carteret estates on the 
death of his uncle Robert. This barony 
again became extinct upon the death of John 
Thynne, third lord Carteret, in 1849. The 
correspondence and papers of the first earl 
_ Granville were presented to the British Mu- 

geum by the late Lord John Thynne in 1858 
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(Addit. MSS. 22511-45). Though his career 
was, on the whole, unsuccessful, he possessed 
the very highest reputation for ability among 
his contemporaries, and it is from their repre- 
sentations alone that we are able to judge of 
his character, as we have no authentic re- 
cord of his speeches, and, with the exception 
of some despatches, he left no writings behind 
him. According to Lord Chesterfield, ‘Lord 
Granville had great parts, and a most uncom- 
mon share of learning for a man of quality. 
He was one of the best speakers in the House 
of Lords, both in the declamatory and the 
argumentative way. He had a wonderful 
quickness and precision in seizing the stress 
of a question, which no art, no sophistry, 
could disguise to him. In business he was 
bold, enterprising, and overbearing. He had 
been bred up in high monarchical, that is, 
tyrannical principles of government, which 
his ardent and imperious temper made him 
think were the only rational and practicable 
ones. He would have been a great first 
minister of France—little inferior, perhaps, 
to Richelieu; in this government, which is 
yet free, he would have been a dangerous one, 
little less so, perhaps, than Lord Stafford. 
He was neither ill-natured nor vindictive, 
and had a great contempt for money; his 
ideas were all above it. Insocial life he was 
an agreeable, good-humoured, and instructive 
companion, a great but entertaining talker. 
He degraded himself by the vice of drinking, 
which, together with a great stock of Greek 
and Latin, he brought away with him from 
Oxford, and retained and practised ever after- 
wards. By his own industry he had made 
himself master of all the modern languages, 
and had acquired a great knowledge of the 
law. His political knowledge of the interest 
of princes and of commerce was extensive, 
the his notions were just and great. His 
character may be summed up in nice preci- 
sion, quick decision, and unbounded pre- 
sumption’ ( The Letters of the Earl of Chester- 
field, 1845, ii. 456), The description which 
the same writer drew of him in the first 
number of ‘Old England’ is not, however, so 
flattering, but it should be borne in mind 
that this was written in the heat of political 
strife (2b. v. 233). Of the five great men who, 
in Horace Walpole’s opinion, lived in his time, 
‘Lord Granville was most a genius of the 
five; he conceived, knew, expressed what he 
pleased’ (WALPOLE, Memoirs of the Reign of 
George II, 1846, iii. 85). Chatham himself, 
in the House of Lords, some seven years after 
Granville’s death, said that ‘in the upper de- 
partments of government he had not his 
equal, and I feel a pride in declaring that to 


| his patronage, to his friendship, and instruc- 
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tion, I owe whatever I am’ (Parl. Hist. xvi. 
1098). Swift, in his verse as well as in his 
letters and conversation, and Smollett in 
‘ Roderick Random,’ have also testified to his 
talents. Though possessed of a singularly 
versatile intellect, he was quite unfitted for 
the position of a parliamentary leader. Fond 
of power as he was, he viewed with con- 
tempt the ordinary means by which men 
were conciliated: and, destitute of fixed poli- 
tical principles, he treated politics more as a 
game than as a serious business. His con- 
tempt of public opinion, and his unceasin 

advocacy of the Hanoverian policy, prevente 

him from ever becoming a popular minister. 
Though a great patron of literature, he has 
left no literary work of his own behind him, 
and nothing is known of the history of his 
own time which he is supposed to have com- 
menced (Lorp Hervey, Memoirs, iii. 158). 
Careless of money, he was often hard pressed 
in his lifetime, and at his death his affairs 


A portrait of Granville by Thomas Hudson 


was exhibited in the National Portrait Loan | 


Collection of 1867 (Catalogue, No. 259). 


[In addition to the books referred to in the 
article, see A. Ballantyne’s Lord Carteret, a 
political biography, 1887; Biog. Brit. 1784, iii. 


270-80 ; Collins's Peerage, 1768, iv. 400-10; The | 
| permitted to return home. Prynne was thus 
and ii. ; Walpole’s Letters, 1857 ; Lord Mahon’s | 


Marchmont Papers (ed. Sir G. Rose), 1831, vols.i. 


History of England, 1854, vols. ii. iii. and iy.; 
Lecky’s History of England, vols. i. and ii.; 
Ewald’s Sir Robert Walpole ; Macaulay’s Essays 
on Walpole’s Letters to Sir H. Mann and William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham; Chester’s Westminster 
Abbey Registers; The Georgian Era, 1832, i. 
289-93 ; London Gazettes. ] Cn Tete 18} 


CARTERET, Str PHILIP pz (1584- 
1643), knight, seigneur of St. Ouen and of 
Sark, lieutenant-governor of Jersey, was ‘de- 
scended from one of the most ancient and in- 
fluential families of the island, being the son 
of Sir Philip de Carteret, governor of Jersey, 
who was knighted by Queen Elizabeth, and of 
Rachel, daughter and coheiress of George 
Poulett, bailly of Jersey, and niece of Sir 
Amias Poulett, governor of Jersey, ancestor 
of the noble family of that name. He was 
born in February 1583-4, and educated at 
Oxford University. On attaining his majority 
he was elected a jurat of the royal court. 
In 1626 he was appointed bailly of the island, 
and soon afterwards lieutenant-governor to 
Sir Thomas Jermyn, which office he held to 
the end of his life. Having been deputed 
by the states to negotiate with the privy 
council for the establishment of a set of 
canons to bring back the island to conformity 
with the church of England, he conducted 


thenegotiation to a successful issue. William 
Prynne, in his ‘Lyar Confounded,’ states 
that during his three years’ close confine- 
ment in Jersey he received ‘extraordinary 


| favours and respect’ from De Carteret and 


his lady, when by a special order from the 
lords all his friends and kindred were denied 
access tohim. On account of the kind treat- 
ment he experienced Prynne inferred that 
De Carteret would be ready to support the 
parliamentary cause in the contest with the 
king, and states that he ‘found him a real 
friend to the state and parliament of Eng- 
land in all his discourses and actions.’ He 
also mentions that ‘he was the only man 
that procured scholarships and fellowships 
in Oxford for the islanders of Jersey, with 
sundry immunities both from England and 
France concerning trade.’ At the period of 
the civil war the island was a prey to inter- 


' nal dissensions among the principal inhabi- 


_tants, and De Carteret was far from being 
were left in a very embarrassed condition. | 


generally popular. In 1642, while he was 


in London, twenty-two articles signed by 


some of the principal inhabitants were pre- 
sented against him, and he was summoned 
to answer them before the House of Lords. 
On the ground, however, that Jersey was 
in danger from a French invasion, he was, 
chiefly through the representationsof Prynne, 


the means of securing the island for the 
king; but for De Carteret’s return the par- 
liamentary party would have been trium- 
phant. De Carteret’s proclamation, which he 
made soon after his return, of his adherence 
to the royal cause, Prynne explains by as- 
serting that he had no other alternative on 
account of the conduct of the parliamentary 
party towards him. There is, however, every 
reason to suppose that, though sympathising 
to a certain extent with the aims of the par- 
liamentary party in England, he was opposed 
to extreme courses. Be this as it may, he 
held out for Charles with a resolution which 
nothing could shake. While he retired to 
the castle of Elizabeth, his wife and eldest 
son, Philip, took charge of the defence of 
that of Orgueil. All his efforts to treat 
with those in authority for the parliament 
were rejected, and when through the hard- 
ships of the siege his health broke down, 
the last services of the church were denied 
him in his dying hours. It was only a short 
time before he expired that Lady de Carteret 
could obtain access to the castle to bid him 
final farewell. He died on 23 Aug. 1643. 
By his wife Ann, daughter of Sir Francis 
Dowse of Browton and Nether Wallop, 
Hampshire, he left several children, of whom 
the eldest, Philip, was knighted by Charles IT 
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in honour both of his father’s and his own 
heroic defence of Jersey in 1643. 


[Chevalier’s Chronicle; Falle’s Account of the 
Island of Jersey; Payne’s Armorial of Jersey; 
Prynne’s Lyar Confounded; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom, Series. | Bh 186 18 E, 


CARTERET, PHILIP (d. 1796), rear- 
admiral, was lieutenant of the Dolphin in 
Byron’s voyage, 1764-6 [see Byxon, Joun, 
1723-1786]. He was appointed commander 
on hisreturn, May 1766. To complete the work 
which Byron had begun, a second expedition 
was soon after his return despatched to the 
southern hemisphere under the direction of 
Captain Samuel Wallis, consisting of the Dol- 

hin, commanded by Captain Wallis, and the 

wallow, commanded by Carteret. Carteret 
complained of the Swallow as entirely unfit 
for the voyage. He was, however, ordered to 
sail in her, but was separated from the Dol- 
phin while clearing the Straits of Magellan 
(11 April 1767). He resolved to proceed inhis 
ill-found ship, and after watering at Spanish 
Isle, Masafuero, discovered Pitcairn’s Island 


on 2 July 1767, which in 1790 was occupied | 


by the mutineers of his majesty’s ship Bounty 
[see Apams, JoHN, 1760?-1829]. Thence 
proceeding in a north-west direction, he dis- 
covered Osnaburg (named after the Duke of 
York), Duke of Gloucester, and Queen Char- 
lotte Islands, distinguishing the prominent 
features of each by names which they still con- 
tinue to possess. In his passage towards New 
Britain he discovered Gower’s, Simpson’s, Car- 
teret’s, Hardy’s, Wallis’s, and Leigh’s Islands. 
Arriving at New Britain, he found that an 
inlet, supposed to be only a bay, was a strait 
dividing the island into two, and tothe second 
island he gave the name of New Ireland, dis- 
tinguishing the intersecting channel as St. 
George’s. After discovering and naming the 
islands of Sandwich, Byron, New Hanover, 
the Duke of Portland’s, the Admiralty, Den- 
ven’s, Matty’s, Stephen’s, and Freewill, he 
proceeded along the coast to Mindanao, where 
his observations enabled him to check some 
mistakes made by Dampier in the survey of 
that island. He reached Macassar 12 Dec. 
1767, with a worn-out crew and unseaworthy 
ship. In June 1768 he reached Batavia, 
whence he proceeded round the Cape of Good 
Hope to England, arriving at Spithead on 
20 March 1769. On account of the state 
of his health and the condition of the ship he 
had latterly to contend with great difficulties, 
and found it impossible to carry his full pur- 
pose into execution, but his actual achieve- 
ments in his one voyage of two years and a 
half entitle him to rank among the greatest 
geographical discoverers of his time. 
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In 1771 he was appointed to post rank, in 
1777 he commanded the Druid frigate in the 
West Indies, and in 1779 was appointed to 
the Endymion, 44 guns, with which he joined 
Rodney. He was too late for the campaign 
of that year, and finally returned with a con- 
voy from Jamaica in 1781. His health was 
broken. In 1794 he was retired from the ac- 
tive list with the nominal rank of rear-ad- 
miral, and died at Southampton 21 July 1796, 
‘having long been afflicted with loss of speech’ 
(Gent. Mag. lxvi. ii. 622). His ‘Journal’ 
was published in Hawkesworth’s ‘ Voyages,’ 
1773, which also includes the ‘ Voyages’ of 
Byron, Wallis, and Cook, and was published 
in German and French the following year. 
Carteret contributed to ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions’ a note ‘on the Inhabitants of the 
Coast of Patagonia,’ whose height, he says, 
varied from six feet to six feet seven inches, 
and an ‘ Account of Camelopardalis found at 
ue Cape of Good Hope’ (Pail. Trans. ix. 20, 
27). 

(Journal as above; Georgian Era, vol. iii. Ap- 
pendix, 460-1; Beatson’s Naval and Mil. Me- 
moirs, vol. vi.; Navy Lists; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

Ad Jabs 


CARTHACH, Saint, the elder (d. 580?), 
appears in the ‘ Felire’ of Gingus the Culdee 
(10th cent.) with the epithets of royal and 
Roman attached to his name (ed. Stokes, 
p. lv). This is generally interpreted to 
mean that he was of royal ancestry, and had 
travelled to Rome [cf. CarnnEcH, Sarnt]. 
From the ‘ Vita Kierani’ (Bollandist A. SS., 
March, v. 395) we gather that he was the 
grandson of Angus, king of Munster, who 
would seem to be the king whose death is 
recorded in the ‘Four Masters’ under the 
year 489. Colgan, however, noting that he 
was the brother of St. Cuanna, quotes from 
an old genealogy to show that he was the 
great-grandson of Neill of the Nine Hostages 
(A, SS., 249-51), who died about the year 
405 (but cf. the Leabhar Breac notes to 
Angus, p. lx). 

In the ‘ Vita Kierani’ St. Carthach appears, 
before the death of St. Patrick, as one of St. 
Ciaran of Saighir’s young disciples (p. 395) ; 
but there are some difficulties in the way of 
accepting this statement in its entirety (Dict. 
of Christ. Biog. i. 410). We read that Car- 
thach became engaged in an intrigue with a 
certain nun, in punishment for which offence 
St. Ciaran enjoined on him the penance of 
foreign travel. On his return he seems to 
have joined St. Ciaran once more, and is said to 
have been appointed his successor at Saighir, 
perhaps about the year 550 (2. i. 544), It 
may have been a few years later than this 
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that he found his namesake, the younger Car- | 
thach, on the banks of the Mang (? Mainne) | 
in Kerry, and ordained him priest. From 
the latter saint’s life (A. SS., 14 May, 379), 
we learn that it was the habit of St. Carthach 
to traverse his diocese singing the Psalms, 
in alternation with his accompanying priests. 
Dr. Lanigan would date the first friendship | 
of the two Carthachs about the year 577, 
assigning 580 as an approximate date for the 
elder Carthach’s death. It is evident, how- 
ever, that this is hardly consistent with the 
admission that he was already one of St. 
Ciaran’s disciples before 490. St. Carthach’s 
principal church was at Saighir in King’s 
County, where he succeeded St. Ciaran. To 
this the authors of the ‘Acta Sanctorum’ 
add (from the ‘ Martyrology of Tamlacht’) 
a church at Druim Ferdhaimh, a place which, 
according to the same authority, Marianus 
O’Gorman located at Carbery in Kildare. A 
third church was at Inis Vachtair on Lough 
Silenn (Leabhar Breac, ap. Stokes’s ‘Angus,’ 
p. Lx), and perhapsa fourth at Inis Carthach, 
near Lismore (A. SS., 393). The ‘Dictionary 
of Christian Biography’ adds a fifth at Tir- 
Boghaine (Banagh Barony) in Tyrconnell 
(i. 411); and Mr. Shearman a sixth dedica- 
tion at Cill Carthach, now Kiltcar in Donegal 
(Loca Patriciana, p. 298; for other churches | 
in Ossory possibly founded by this saint, Kil- 
mocar, Kilmogar,and Stamcarty, see the same 
writer). St. Carthach is said to have been the 
father of St. Molua (Leabhar Breac). There 
seems to be an unvarying tradition that 
makes him the tutor of St. Carthach the 
younger; but as regards the details of his 
life there can be no absolute certainty. [See 
remarks on Sr. Carnnecu.j} His day is 
5 March. 


{Bolland. Acta Sanctorum, 6 March, 389- 
399, and 14 May; Colgan’s Acta Sanctorum, 250, 
and in Vita Kierani, 458-66; Stokes’s Calendar 
of GEngus the Culdee; Lanigan’s Ecclesiastical 
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History of Ireland, ii. 98, 152, &c.; Shearman’s 
Loca Patriciana; Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy, i.] Doyo As 


CARTHACH, Saint, the younger (d.636), 
called also Mocxuna, the founder of the fa- 
mous monastery at Rahen, and bishop of Lis- 
more, was the son of Finnall (Annals Four 
Masters, sub an. 631). According to his le- 
gendary life, which, however, seems to have 
preserved much that is historical, he was born 
in Kerry, of the race of Fergus, ‘qui fuit for- 
tissimus heros Ultorum,’ but had been driven 
from his native place by Oidell, king of Con- 
naught. His father’s name, according to this 
account, was Fingen of Kerry, his mother’s, 
Mead, ‘de gente Corcoduidne’ (? Corcaguiny 
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in Kerry). Fingen, swineherd on the Mainne, 
a man of some position under the king or 
‘duke’ of Kerry, employed his young son ; 
and while serving in this capacity the boy 
found favour with the king, Moeltule, and 
his wife, who was granddaughter to the king 
of Munster. His time was now divided be- 
tween court service and pasturage, till one 
day, being ravished by the chanting of his 
namesake, Carthach the elder, he insisted 
on forsaking his worldly employment for 
that of God. It was in vain that Moel- 
tule called the young enthusiast into his 
presence and made him offer of sword and 
shield and kingly robes if he would only 
undertake his father’s duties and position. 
After having received the priesthood, Car- 
thach was once more brought before the king, 
whom he blessed, and to whose descendants 
he promised long rule in Kerry, ‘all which 
things,’ says his biographer (Vita, ii. 379), 
‘are being fulfilled according to that pro- 
phecy.’ From his cell in Kell-Tulach, ‘ be- 
tween the Mainne and Mount Mysis,’ Car- 
thach set out for North Ireland, the home of 
his race, and spent a year with Comgall at 
his great monastery of Bangor (in co. Down), 
on leaving which place he acted as bishop in 
Kerry. Later on, passing through the southern 
parts of Leinster, he came to Clonfert, where 
he dismissed all his companions and pro- 
ceeded on his journey alone, having on his 
shoulders two dethe full of books. By the 
advice of St. Colman-Ela he constructed 
himself a cell at Raithin—now Rahen in 
King’s County—somewhere about a.pD. 590. 
This expanded into the great Irish monastery 
over which he ruled for forty years, and 
whither disciples—to the number of 867— 
flocked from all parts of Ireland and Britain. 
His rule appears to have been very strict, and 
we are told in his life that he forbade his 
monks to use cattlein their agricultural works 
till, at the request of St. Fintan, he relaxed 
the severity of this order. Carthach appears 
to have retained the bishopric of Kerry ( Vita, 
Ir. ¢. iil, 24, with which cf. 14), returning at 
times to his home at Rahen, where we read 
that he was visited by St. Columba. Great 
possessions were heaped upon the saint by 
Cathal, king of Munster (d. 620). Mean- 
while, Rahen was growing in fame as ar 
ecclesiastical school, and among the crowa 
of Carthach’s scholars twelve names stood 
out with special prominence—‘the twelve 
disciples of Mochuda.’ Of these the most im- 
portant are Mochemog, Aidan, and Mochua 
or Cronan. 

After forty years of quiet, Carthach was 
driven from Rahen with his company of 
monks about the year 631 (A, F. M., but ef. 
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Chr. Scot. &c. for a slightly different date). 
The causes of this movement are hard to 
fathom, but it seems that the jealousy of a 
certain section of the clergy in Meath urged 
Blaithmac and Diarmit, the sons of Addh 
Slane, to expel the whole community. Car- 
thach now commenced a wandering life. 
From Rahen he passed to Fircall (in King’s 
County), and from Fircall to Roscrea in Tip- 
perary, where his former pupil, St. Cronan, 
entertained him. Thence he journeyed south- 
wards to King Failbhe Flann at Cashel (633, 
A. F, M.), from which place he traversed the 
district of Decies in Waterford as far as Lis- 
more, where Failbhe’s son-in-law, Melochtrig, 
gave hima site for a new monastery (ce. 632). 
Here Carthach seems to have dwelt for a few 
years, till at last, as age drew on, he retired 
to a neighbouring retreat to the east of his 
chief foundation, and here lived for eighteen 
months. At last, feeling that death was 
upon him, and pitying the older members of 
his flock whose weak limbs could hardly bear 
the toils of a journey to his secluded cell, he 
gave orders to be carried from the valley to 
a place of easier access. On the way he grew 
weaker, and called to his bearers to set him 
down in the vailey. There he received the 
communion, gave his last injunctions to his 
brethren, and so died ‘by the fountain where 
the cross of migration (crux migrationis) has 
been erected’ (14 May 636; but cf. Tr¢HER- 
NAC, 637, and Chr. Scot.636). Of Carthach’s 
writings none seem to be extant now, ex- 
cepting perhaps the rule for his monastery of 
Rahen, which Ussher saw ‘in codice anti- 
quiore . . . Hibernico sermone antiquissimo 
exarato’ (Antig. p. 476). A long poem, 
ascribed to this saint, is still preserved in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin (MS. H. 
ii. 16; Reeves, Culdees, p. 8; with which cf. 
O’CurRy’s Lectures on Manuscript Mate- 
rials for Irish History for an account of a 
verse ‘Rule’ ascribed to Carthach, pp. 374-5). 
Carthach is more generally known by the 
name of Mochuda, his real name having pro- 
bably been Chuda (= Cuddy), to which the 
endearing prefix ‘mo’ (= my) has been added, 
as in the case of so many other Irish saints 
(Lanican, pp. 850-1). 

[Carthach’s name seems to occur first in the 
so-called Catalogue of Tirechan, seventh and 
eighth century (Haddan and Stubbs, ii. part 2), 
the Stowe Missal, of perhaps the ninth century 
(Warren’s Liturgy of the Celtic Church, p. 238), 
and the Martyrology of CGingus the Culdee (ed. 
Stokes), tenth century. His name is also to be 
found on the same day (14 May), according to 
the Bollandist editor, in the Tamlacht and other 
early Irish Martyrologies. Two ancient lives 
are printed in the Bollandist Acta SS., one from 
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a MS. Salmanticense at Brussels, the other from 
an ancient Irish manuscript, which seems, if wa 
may Judge from Dr. Reeves’s description of the 
latter, to correspond with that contained in ff. 
94-100 of the so-called Codex Kilkenniensis (or 
Codex Armachanus) in Primate Marsh’s library 
at Dublin. Of these two lives the second, which 
is by far the longer, appears to contain the 
larger amount of historical details, though mixed 
with much fable. It is noteworthy that the name 
of St. Carthach the younger does not seem to occur 
in the lives of any of the contemporary saints of 
Ireland. ] T. A. A. 


CARTHEW, GEORGE ALFRED(1807- 
1882), antiquary, was born on 20 June 1807, 
being the only son of George Carthew, solicitor, 
of Harleston, Norfolk, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Peter Isaack, gent., of Wighton 
in the same county. Owing to his father’s 
straitened circumstances, Carthew had little 
school education. While yet a boy he was 
articled to his father, and from him he in- 
herited not only the remarkable faculty for 
genealogical and historical research which he 
exhibited throughout a long life, but a rich 
collection of materials, He had access, while 
still in his articles, to a collection of charters 
once belonging to Mendham Priory in Suffolk, 
and with but little assistance he spent years in 
deciphering, copying, and analysing the large 
mass of ancient documentsso as to completely 
master the contents. Carthew was admitted 
a solicitor in Hilary term 1830, and, after 
practising for nine years at Framlingham in 
Suffolk, though still in partnership with his 
father at Harleston, accepted a partnership at 
East Dereham, where he fixed himself for the 
rest of his life. At Dereham Carthew wrote 
the history of the hundred of Launditch, 
which, after nearly forty years of toil, inter- 
rupted by frequent illness and pecuniary 
loss, was published with the title of ‘The 
Hundred of Launditch and Deanery of Brisley 
in the County of Norfolk. Evidences and 
Topographical Notes,’ &c., three parts, 4to, 
Norwich, 1877-9. This admirable specimen 
of a county history, skilfully arranged and, 
skilfully executed, illustrated by lithographs, 
plans, and facsimiles, is unrivalled for the 
completeness of the manorial descents. 

Carthew was nominated one of the local se- 
cretaries of the Norfolk and Norwich Archxo- 
logical Society instituted under the presi- 
dency of Bishop Stanley in December 1845, 
and at the first general meeting (1846) read 
a paper on the church of Great Dereham. His 
contributions to the ‘ Norfolk Archzology ’ 
were numerous and important, the most 
valuable being perhaps the notice on ‘ North 
Creake Abbey’ in the seventh volume, pp. 
153-68, and that ‘On the Right of Wardship 
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end the Ceremony of Homage and Fealty in 
the Feudal Times’ in the fourth volume, pp. 
286-91. In the second volume of the same 
serial he had published ‘ Extracts from a MS. 
Diary of Peter Le Neve, Esq., Norroy King 
of Arms, entitled “ Memorand’ in Heraldry,” 
of such entries as relate to the County of 
Norfolk,’ accompanied by an elaborate pedi- 
gree of Le Neve and valuable genealogical 
notes. This manuscript had come into his 
possession through his grandfather, the Rev. 
Thomas Carthew, F.S.A., of Woodbridge 
Abbey in Suffolk, to whom it was given by 
‘Honest Tom Martin, the historian of Thet- 
ford, who had married Le Neve’s widow. 
Some extracts previously appeared in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine.’ Carthew also took 
part in editing for the society ‘The Visitation 
of Norfolk in the year 1563,’ of which only 
the first volume, published in 1878, has as 
yet appeared. 

Later Carthew, in ill-health and suffering 
from severe domestic loss, prepared for pub- 
lication his collections for the history of the 
parishes of West and East Bradenham, Nec- 
ton, and Holme Hale. In the event of his 
death Dr. Jessopp undertook to see the rest 
of his material through the press, and preface 
the work with an introduction. Carthew 
was found dead in his chair on the morning 
of Saturday, 21 Oct. 1882, and was buried at 
Harleston. 

Carthew had been elected a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries in February 1854; he 
was a frequent contributor to the chief anti- 
quarian and genealogical periodicals. After 
his death appeared: 1. ‘A History of the 
Parishes of West and East Bradenham, with 
those of Necton and Holme Hale, in the 
County of Norfolk. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D.D.,’ 4to, 
Norwich, 1883. 2. ‘The Origin of Family 
or Sur-Names, with special Reference to those 
of the Inhabitants of East Dereham in the 
County of Norfolk,’ 4to, Norwich, 1883. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry (1882), i. 278; Athe- 
neum, 4 Noy. 1882, p. 598.] G. G. 


CARTHEW, THOMAS (1657-1704), 
serjeant-at-law, eldest son of Thomas Car- 
thew of Cannaliggy, St. Issey in Corn- 
wall, who married Mary Baker of Bodmin, 
was born on 6 April 1657. If the autho- 
rity of Hals, the Cornish historian, can be 
trusted, he was for some time ‘in the in- 
ferior practice of the law under Mr. Tre- 
genna, without being a perfect Latin gram- 
marian, always using the English words for 
matters and things in his declarations where 
he understood not the Latin.’ He became a 
student at the Middle Temple on 21 May 
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1683, and on 14 June 1686 was called to the 
bar, Hals adding that he gained his advance- 
ment ‘by a mandamus from the lord keeper, 
North,’ with whom he was undoubtedly con- 
nected by marriage. He was admitted to the 
same position at the Inner Temple on 23 Nov. 
1698, and was created a serjeant-at-law on 
7 Noy. 1700, when he was raised to the bench 
of his inn. The same local historian pro- 
phesied his growth ‘into such great fame and 
reputation, that he is likely to make a con- 
siderable addition to his paternal estate,’ but 
on 4 July 1704 Narcissus Luttrell records in 
his diary, ‘’tis reported Serjeant Carthew is 
dead,’ and on 12 July he was buried in the 
Temple Church. John Colby of Banham 
in Norfolk married Ann, daughter and heiress 
of John Arthur of Wiggenhall St. Mary. At 
Colby’s death his widow married Edward 
North of Benacre, Suffolk, Ann, one of 
Colby’s two daughters and coheiresses, mar- 
ried a second Edward North, and the other 
daughter, Mary, married Serjeant Carthew. 
By her the serjeant had two sons, Thomas 
and John, both at the bar, and Thomas, the 
elder, inherited Cannaliggy from his father, 
and Benacre and Woodbridge from his ma- 
ternal uncle, Edward North. The Cornish 
property he sold in 1720, and the Suffolk 
estates have long passed from the family, 
but a portrait of the serjeant is said to be 
preserved at Woodbridge Abbey. A volume 
of the serjeant’s, ‘ Reports of Cases adjudged 
in the Court of King’s Bench from 3 Jac. II 
to 12 Will. III,’ was published by his son, 
Thomas Carthew, in 1728, and reprinted in 
an enlarged edition in 1741. A ‘ Reading on 
the law of uses by Serjeant Carthew at New 
Inn in Michaelmas term, the third of Wil- 
liam and Mary, when he was deputy reader 
for the Middle Temple,’ was included in a 
volume entitled ‘Collectanea Juridica’(1791). 
The serjeant’s reports are praised by Kenyon 
and Willes, but condemned by Thurlow. 


[Benchers of Inner Temple (1883), p. 58; 
Woolrych’s Serjeants, ii. 459-63 ; Suckling’s Suf- 
folk, ii, 123-4; Courtney and Boase’s Bibl. 
Cornub. 64, 1116; Miscell. Geneal. et Herald. iii, 
176; Parochial Hist. of Cornwall (1868), ii. 
236-7, 241.] W. PC, 


CARTIER, Str GEORGE ETIENNE 
(1814-1873), Canadian statesman, youngest 
son of Jacques Cartier, lieutenant-colonel in 
the Canadian militia, who died in 1841, by 
his wife Margaret, daughter of Joseph Paradis, 
was born at St. Antoine, on the Chambly 
river, in the county of Verchéres, Lower 
Canada, on 6 Sept. 1814. He received his 
education at the college of St. Sulpice, Mont- 
real, where he went through a course of 
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study during eight years. Having left college, 
he entered the office of E. E. Rodier, a lead- 
ing member of the Montreal bar, and in 
November 1835 became a member of the 
bar in Lower Canada. The same year he 
commenced practice, and soon succeeded in 
establishing an extensive and lucrative busi- 
ness. At different times he had for his part- 
nersin thelaw J. A. Berthelot and M. Dum- 
merville. In March 1848, seven years after 
responsible government had been established 
in Canada, Cartier was elected a member of 
the legislative assembly for the county of 
Verchéres. He continued to represent that 
constituency until the general election of 
1861, when he contested Montreal, and after 
a hard struggle defeated M. Dorion, the 
leader of the rouge or Lower Canada party. 
On 25 Jan. 1856 he first held office as 
provincial secretary in the MacNab-Taché 
ministry, and on 24 May 1856 was appointed 
attorney-general for Lower Canada on the 
formation of the Taché-Macdonald adminis- 
tration. 
leader of the Lower Canada section of the 
government, the Hon. J. A. Macdonald be- 
am premier, and the ministry under its 
new phase being known as the Macdonald- 
Cartier ministry. A slight change in the 
wheel of fortune produced a transposition 
of these names, and on 6 Aug. 1858 the 
ministry became the Cartier-Macdonald ad- 


ministration. As a legislator Cartier assisted | 


to carry the bills for abolishing the seigniorial 
tenures, that for making the legislative council 
elective, and that for secularising the clergy 
reserves. It was also owing to his exertions 
that several important measures were enacted 
by the legislature. To say nothing of the 
Victoria Bridge Bill, he in 1856 passed an 
act for the establishment of three normal 
schools, and in 1857 carried a measure to 
provide for the codification of the civil laws. 
In the same session he framed an act to break 
up the system of judicial centralisation in 
LowerCanada. Two years later he introduced 
the French civil law into the townships, its 
operation having been previously confined to 
the seigniories. In the sitting of 1860 he 
passed the measures dividing the cities of 
Montreal, Quebec, and Toronto into electoral 
divisions, and also introduced the admirable 
municipal bill which the lower province now 
enjoys. On 28 July 1858, being defeated in 
an attempt to make Ottawa the seat of 
government, he was obliged to resign. As 
a leader and member of the government he 
was one of the most honest and upright 
ministers who ever held office; his enun- 
ciation of French in parliament was the 
most distinct of any member in the house, 


In November 1857 he was named | 
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and he had a perfect command of English. 
Every year of his official life he submitted 
to a sacrifice of professional emolument, 
which had the effect of making him a com- 
paratively poor man. The new ministry, 
under the Hon. George Brown, were only 
able to hold office two days, and Cartier 
immediately returned to power as premier 
in the month of August, and kept that 
position until May 1862. In 1864 he was 
again offered the premiership of the cabinet, 
but declined it, though he accepted the posi- 
tion of attorney-general. He was one ot 
the delegates to England on the question of 
confederation and the intercolonial railway 
in 1865 and 1866. On the formation of the 
Dominion government in 1867 he was ap- 
pointed minister of militia and defence in 
the new cabinet, and retained this place until 
the reconstruction of the cabinet under Lord 
Dufferin in 1873. In 1854 he was made a 
queen’s counsel of Canada, created a C.B. on 
29 June 1867, a member of the queen’s privy 
council for Canada in July 1867, and a baro- 
net of the United Kingdom on 24 Aug. 1868, 

He died at his lodgings, 47 Welbeck Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, on 21 May 1878. 
The requiem mass was celebrated at the 
French Chapel, Portman Square, on 27 May, 
and his remains were then shipped to Canada 
for interment. He married, on 16 June 
1846, Hortense, daughter of Edward Ray- 
mond Fabre of Montreal, and had issue two 
daughters. He was the author of the popular 
French Canadian song ‘O Canada! mon pays, 
mes amours!’ which was set to music and 
published, and of other songs, 


[Morgan’s Sketches of Canadians, 1862, pp. 
603-8; Appleton’s American Annual Cyclopedia, 
1873, p. 597; Times, 23 May, p. 5, 28 May, 
p- 10.] G. C. B. 


CARTWRIGHT, CHRISTOPHER 
(1602-1658), divine, was born in the parish 
of St. Michael-le-Belfry, York, in 1602. He 
was admitted to Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
on 18 Dec. 1617; graduated B.A. 1620, 
M.A. 1624; was elected to a fellowship at 
Peterhouse on 30 March 1625, and was after- 
wards a clergyman in York. His writings 
are: 1. ‘The Magistrates’ Authority in matters 
of Religion and the Soul’s Immortality vin- 
dicated in two sermons, 1647, The first 
sermon, published by a Colonel Leigh, is 
directed against some soldiers in the army at 
York, who had roused Cartwright’s indigna- 
tion by denying the power of the magistrate 
to restrain heretics. 2. ‘The Doctrine of Faith 
. . 2 1649 (thirty-six sermons). 3. ‘ Certa- 
men Religiosum, or a Controversy between 
the late King of England and the late Lord 
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Marquesse of Worcester concerning Religion, 
with a Vindication of the Protestant Cause 
from the pretences of the Marquesse his last 
Papers, which the necessity of the King’s 
affairs denied him opportunity to answer,’ 
1651. The ‘Certamen Religiosum,’ pub- 
lished in 1649 by Thomas Bayly [q. v.], 
is here reprinted with Cartwright’s answer. 
4, ‘Electa Thargumico-Rabbinica sive An- 
notationes in Exodum ex triplice Thargum 
seu Chaldaica paraphrasi .. .21658, Dedi- 
cated to Ussher. 5. ‘ Mellificium Hebraicum 
seu observationes diversimode ex Hebreo- 
rum, presertim antiquorum, monumentis 
desumpte, unde plurimi cum Veteris tum 
Novi Testamenti loci vel explicantur vel 
illustrantur.’ The last was first published 
in the ninth volume of the ‘Critici Sacri,’ 
1660, and the eighth volume of the edition of 
1698. The ‘ Electa Thargumico-Rabbinica’ 
was first inserted in the ‘Critici Sacri’ of 
1698 (vol. i. pt. i.) Cartwright shows great 
learning in illustrating the Bible from ancient 
rabbinical writings, and is respectfully men- 
tioned by contemporaries. When Baxter 
wrote his first work, ‘ Aphorisms of Justifi- 
cation, &c.,’ he submitted it to Cartwright 
among others. Cartwright made various re- 
marks, to which Baxter replied. Cartwright 
then replied by some ‘ exceptions.’ Baxter 
lost the manuscript, which turned up some 
years after Oartwright’s death. In 1676 
Baxter published his ‘ Treatise of Justifying 


Righteousness,’ in two books, the second of , 


which, entitled ‘ A Friendly Debate with the 
learned and worthy Mr. Christopher Cart- 
wright,’ contains all the preceding papers, 
together with Baxter’s final reply, ‘The Sub- 
stance of Mr. Cartwright’s Objections con- 
sidered.’ It is acuriousillustration of Baxter’s 
dialectical subtlety and candour. He calls 
Cartwright a ‘very learned, peaceable, and 
godly man.’ Cartwright died at York in 
1658, and left some books to the library of 
Peterhouse. 

[Sylvester’s Baxter, i. 50, 107; Cole’s MSS. 
xli. 100, 186; E. Leigh’s Treatise of Religion 
and Learning (1656), p. 155; Wood’s Athene 


Oxon. ii, 527, iii, 201, 432, 928, 1027; Drake’s | 


Eboracum, p. 878; Calamy’s Baxter, ii. 783.] 
L. 8. 


CARTWRIGHT, EDMUND, D.D. 
(1743-1823), the reputed inventor of the 
power-loom, born 24 April 1743, was the 
fourth son of William Cartwright of Marn- 


ham, Nottinghamshire, where the family had | 


been settled for generations. One of his 
elder brothers was Major John Cartwright 
(q. v.] He received his early education at 
Vakefield grammar school, and at fourteen 
went to University College, Oxford. When 
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he wished to become a candidate for a fellow- 
ship at Magdalen without having graduated, 
convocation (Cartwriaut, Memorial, read 
to the Society of Arts, p. 6) passed an act 
enabling him to take his B.A. degree before 
the regular time. On receiving it, in 1764, 
he was elected a fellow of Magdalen, pro- 
ceeding M.A. in 1766. A versifier from an 
early age, he published anonymously, in 1772, 
‘Armine and Elvira, a legendary poem,’ which 
went rapidly through several editions and 
was reprinted in an anonymous volume of 
poems issued by him in 1773. In the essay 
on the imitation of the ancient ballads pre- 
fixed to the third part of the ‘ Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border,’ Sir Walter Scott speaks 
of ‘Armine and Elvira’ as a ‘beautiful piece,’ 
and admired by Dugald Stewart. Having 
taken orders and married a lady who appears 
to have inherited property in Doncaster, Cart- 
wright was presented to the perpetual curacy 
of Brampton, near Wakefield. In 1779 he 
became rector of Goadby Marwood, Leicester- 
shire, and published (anonymously) ‘The 
Prince of Peace,’ an ode deploring the war 
with the American colonists. At Goadby 
Marwood he made agricultural experiments 
on his glebe land, contributed to the ‘ Monthly 


Review,’ and formed an intimacy with Crabbe, 
who in 1772 became his neighbour as chap- 
lain to the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir. 
Cartwright was prebendary of Lincoln from 
1786 till death. 

In 1784 Cartwright paid a holiday-visit to 


| Matlock, near Arkwright’s [see ARKWRIGHT, 


| Sir RicHarp] cotton-spinning mills at Crom- 


ford. There Cartwright happened to say in 


| conversation that Arkwright ‘ would have to 
_ set his wits to work to invent a weaving-mill,’ 


| and argued that it would not be more diffi- 


cult to make a weaving-machine than it had 
| been to construct the automatic chess-player. 


From this conversation sprang the modern 
_power-loom, according to the account years 
| afterwards furnished by Cartwright to the 
contributor of an article on the cotton manu- 
facture in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
(reproduced in Baines’s ‘ History of the Cot- 
ton Manufacture,’ pp. 229-30). 

Soon after his return home Cartwright 
constructed a power-loom without having 
seen the working of the ordinary hand-loom. 
His clumsy machine was inadequate as an 
effectivesubstitute for the hand-loom. Never- 
theless he took out a patent for it, 4 April 
1785, removing in the same year to Don- 
caster, where he had become possessed of 
some property, probably in right of his wife. 
| Having studied the working of the hand- 
_ loom, in 1786—issuing the while a new edi- 
| tion of his poems (mostly commonplace)— 
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he visited Manchester to have a model of 
his improved machine constructed and criti- 
cised by skilful workmen, and to enlist the 
aid of local manufacturers. Disappointed in 
this hope, and having taken out two more 
patents, 30 Oct. 1786 and 18 Aug. 1787, for 
further improvements in his loom, he set up 
at Doncaster a factory of his own for weay- 
ing and spinning. The power-loom worked 
there was the parent of that now in use, and 
in it an ingenious mechanism was substituted 
for the hands and feet of the ordinary weaver 
(see drawing of a portion of it, with the 
improvements subsequently patented in 1790, 
in appendix CO to the Memoir of Cartwright, 
by his daughter, and description of it there, 
pp. 64-6; also the drawings of it, with ex- 
tracts from the specification of 1790, in Bar- 
Low, History of Weaving, pp. 236-8). Cart- 
wright’s was not the earliest power-loom, but 
it was the first by which wide cloth, such 
as calico, was woven for practical purposes 
(Bartow, p. 229). 

Yorkshire had for centuries been a princi- 
pal seat of the woollen manufacture, and 
at Doncaster Cartwright invented a wool- 
combing machine which contributed greatly 
to lessen the cost of that manufacture. It 
was an invention more original than his 
power-loom. No method of combing wool 
but by hand appears to have been so much 
as thought of when Cartwright took out, in 
1789, his first patent for a wool-combing 
machine. Its structure was essentially mo- 
dified when he took out, in 1790, a second 
and third patent, followed by a fourth in 
1792. It substituted mechanical action for 
manual. Even in the earlier stages of its 
development one machine did the work of 
twenty combers by hand, and by the use of 
a single set of the machines a manufacturer 
could save 1,100/. per annum (see drawings 
and descriptions of it in Memoir, pp. 98-100, 
and in JamEs, History of the Worsted Manu- 
facture, wher its initial value is spoken of 
disparagingly). Petitions against its use 
poured into the House of Commons from the 
wool-combers, some fifty thousand in number. 
So formidable seemed their opposition that 
Cartwright, in a counter-petition, expressed 
his readiness to limit the number of his 
machines to be used in any one year. The 
House of Commons appointed a committee to 
inquire into the matter, and nothing came of 
the wool-combers’ agitation (Journals of the 
House of Commons, xlix. 322; CARTWRIGHT, 
Memorial, read to the Society of Arts, p. 43). 

Cartwright’s Doncaster factory is said to 
have been ona limited scale, until the erec- 
tion of a steam-engine in 1788 or 1789, 
though on visiting it Mrs. Crabbe was as- 
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tonished by its magnitude (Life of Crabbe, 
by his son, 1847, p, 38). In 1791 a Man- 
chester firm contracted with Cartwright for 
the use of four hundred of his power-looms, 
and built a mill in which some of them were 
worked by a steam-engine, at a saving, it was 
said, of half the wages paid to the hand-loom 
weavers, The Manchester mill was burned 
to the ground, probably by workmen, who 
feared to be displaced. This catastrophe 
prevented manufacturers from repeating the 
experiment. Cartwright’s success at Don- 
caster was obstructed by opposition and by 
the costly character of his processes in that 
early stage. By 1793, having spent some 
30,0007., he was deeply in debt. He relin- 
quished his works at Doncaster, giving up 
his property to his creditors, transferring for 
their benefit also his patent rights to his 
brothers, John and Charles, and recording 
in a stoical sonnet his feelings at this de- 
struction of his hopes. 

In 1793 Cartwright removed to London, 
where, in a small house nearly on the site 
afterwards occupied by the Coliseum, he 
built a room with the ‘ geometrical bricks,’ 
patented 14 April 1795, whose cost alone 
would have prevented their general use. He 
constructed a new steam-engine, for which 
he took out a patent in 1797, and in which 
alcohol was wholly or in part to be substi- 
tuted for water (see drawings in TREDGOLD, 
Steam-engine, i. 34-5). He now formed an 
intimacy with Robert Fulton, co-operating 
with him in experiments for the application 
of steam to navigation. Cartwright was one 
of the arbitrators appointed to settle the 
terms of the compensation to be given by the 
British government to Fulton on his sup- 
pression of a secret for blowing up ships by 
submarine navigation. In 1799 Cartwright 
was for a time,candidate for the secretaryship 
of the Society of Arts, and prepared a ‘me- 
morial,’ afterwards published, which gives 
some autobiographical details. He had been 
appointed a prebendary of Lincoln in 1786 
(Lz Neve, Fastz, 11. 207) by Thurlow, then 
bishop of that see. 

In 1800 Cartwright’s patent for the wool- 
combing machine had only a few years to 
run. It was coming into use slowly, but in- 
fringements were frequent and costly to resist. 
He petitioned parliament to prolong his pa- 
tent for fourteen years, and circulated a 
‘case’ in which he told the story of his in- 
ventions and his losses by them. After an 
inquiry by a committee of the House of 
Commons, a bill prolonging the patent for 
fourteen years was passed in 1801. When 
the prolonged patent expired, Cartwright re- 
mained a loser by his invention, 
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attention to agricultural improvements. 
1793 had appeared a letter from him to Sir 
John Sinclair on a new reaping machine of 
his invention, and in June 1801 he received 
a prize from the board of agriculture for an 
essay on husbandry. In 1800 the ninth duke 
of Bedford gave him the management of an 
experimental farm at Woburn. The duke 
died in the following spring, and Cartwright 
preached a funeral sermon which was severely 
censured, as improper from a clergyman, in 
apublished letter, signed ‘Christianus Laicus,’ 
addressed to Charles James Fox. The tenth 
duke of Bedford retained his services until 
1807. In that year appeared a volume of 
affectionately didactic ‘Letters and Sonnets’ 
addressed by Cartwright to Lord John Rus- 
sell, then a boy of fifteen. During his stay 
at Woburn, Cartwright’s zealous promotion 
of agricultural improvement procured him 
distinctions from the Society of Arts and the 
board of agriculture. In 1806 the univer- 
sity of Oxford conferred on him his B.D, and 
D.D. degrees, and he officiated as domestic 
chaplain to the Duke of Bedford. He re- 
mained rector of Goadby Marwood until 1808 
at least. 

In 1804 Cartwright’s patent for the power- 
loom expired. For several years after his 
abandonment of the Doncaster factory his 
power-loom was little used, but, with im- 
provements effected in it, it came gradually 
into some favour. About 1806 Cartwright 
found his invention to have become a source 
of considerable profit to Lancashire manu- 
facturers. He wrote an indignant letter to 
a Manchester friend. In August 1807 some 
fifty prominent Manchester firms signed a 
memorial to the Duke of Portland, as prime 
minister, asking the government to bestow 
a substantial recognition on the services ren- 
dered tothe country by Cartwright’sinvention 
of the power-loom. Cartwright petitioned 
the House of Commons, which on 10 June 
1809 voted him 10,0002. 

Cartwright now became independent. He 
bought a small farm at Hollander, between 
Sevenoaks and Tunbridge, and occupied him- 
self during the rest of his life in cultivating 
it and in useful inventions, agricultural and 
general. In his eighty-third year he sent to 
the Royal Society, which did not publish it, 
a paper containing a new theory of the move- 
ment af the planets roundthe sun. At Hol- 
lander he was kind to the poor and active as 
a magistrate. Crabbe’s son speaks of Cart- 
wright as ‘a portly dignified old gentleman, 
grave and polite, but full of humour and 
spirit.’ Inventing to the last, he died at 
Hastings on 30 Oct, 1823, and was buried in 
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the church of Battle, wherehis family erected 
a mural monument to his memory. Cart- 
wright left several children, among them 
Edmund, rector of Earnley ; Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. John Penrose, better known as 
the Mrs. Markham of juvenile historical lite- 
rature ; Frances Dorothy [q. v.], the biogra- 
pher of her uncle, Major Cartwright; and 
Mary, the wife of Henry Eustatius Strick- 
land, no doubt the authoress of the meritorious 
biography of her father, which was published 
anonymously, but to the preface of which its 
writer affixed the signature ‘ M.S.’ 


[A Memoir of the Life, Writings, and Me- 
chanical Inventionsof Edmund Cartwright, D.D., 
&c. (1848); Bennett Woodcroft’s Brief Biogra- 
phies of Inventors for the Manufacture of Tex- 
tile Fabrics (1863); Abridgments of Specifica- 
tions relating to Weaving (1861); Report from 
the Committee on Dr. Cartwright’s Petition re- 
specting his weaving machine, together with the 
minutes of evidence: House of Commons’ Papers 
(1808) ; E. Baines’s History of Cotton Manufac- 
ture in Great Britain (1833); Barlow's History 
and Principles of Weaving by Hand and by 
Power (1878); James’s History of the Worsted 
Manufacture in England from the earliest times 
(1857); Tredgold’s Steam-engine, its Invention 
and Progressive Improvement (1838).] F. E. 


CARTWRIGHT, FRANCES DORO- 
THY (1780-1863), poetess and biographer, 
youngest child of the Rev. Edmund Cart- 
wright, D.D. [q. v.], inventor of the power- 
loom, &c., by his first wife, Alice, was born 
28 Oct. 1780. She was adopted by her uncle, 
Major Cartwright [q.v.], the energetic poli- 
tician, on her mother’s death, while she was 
still aninfant; and was sent to school at Rich- 
mond. In 1802 she began to write small poems, 
and in 1823, being much interested by the 
Spanish patriots received by her uncle, she 
learnt Spanish and translated a few of Riego’s 
poems into English. Onthedeathof her uncle 
in 1824 she prepared her first published work, 
‘ The Life and Correspondence of Major Cart- 
wright,’ published in 1826. She retired with 
Major Cartwright’s widow to Worthing, and 
published her poems there anonymously, in 
a little volume, ‘ Poems, chiefly Devotional,’ 
dated 13 Nov. 1835. Her translations of 
Riego’s poems appeared, with her initials, 
in the poet’s ‘Obras Péstumas Poéticas’ 
(1844). She died at Brighton 12 Jan. 1863, 
aged 83, 

[Frances Cartwright’s Life of her uncle, i. 163, 
405, 408-12, ii. 168, 2438, 245, 279, 309; her 
Poems, 18, 21-6, 41, 47, 48, 50; El Romancero 
and Obras Postumas Poéticas of E. A. del Riego 
y Nunez and R. del Riego y Nufiez, on coloured 
leaves, not paged; Brighton Examiner, 20 Jan. 
1863.] J. 4. 
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CARTWRIGHT, GEORGE ( 7. 1661), 
dramatist, was the author of asolitary tragedy 
entitled ‘The Heroick Lover, or the Infanta 
of Spain,’ London, 1661, 8vo, dedicated to 
Charles II. It was presumably unacted. 
The scene is Poland, and the author speaks 
of it as ‘a poem consisting more of fatal 
truth than flying fancy.’ It is in rhymed 
verse, and is in all respects a poor produc- 
tion. Cartwright is unmentioned by Lang- 
baine, Winstanley, and Phillips. The first 
reference to him occurs in Gildon’s addition 
to Langbaine, 1699, where it is said that 
the author ‘has writ a play called “ Heroick 
Love,”’ a mistake copied by succeeding 
writers, and that he ‘lived at Fulham.’ 

[Baker, Reed, and Jones’s Biographia Drama- 
tica; Genest’s Account of the Stage; The Lives 
and Characters of the English Dramatie Poets, 
first begun by Mr. Langbaine, improved and 
continued dow. to this time by a careful hand, 
1699. SaKs 


CARTWRIGHT, JOHN (77. 1763-1808), 
painter, was a member of the Free Society of 
Artists, and in 1763 signed the deed of enrol- 
ment of that society. He went to Rome to 
prosecute his artisticstudies, and there became 
acquainted with Henry Fuseli. On hisreturn 
to England he resided for several years at 
100 St. Martin’s Lane, and when Fuseli re- 
turned to England from Rome in 1779. he 
for some time shared part of Cartwright’s 
house. Cartwright became a great personal 
friend of Fuseli, who gave him many hints, 
and occasionally assistance in his work, His 
historical pictures show much of Fuseli’s in- 
fluence, which was, however, unsuited to an 
artist of Cartwright’s calibre. He exhibited 
at the Royal Academy from 1784 to 1808; his 
pictures were not confined to any one class 
of subject, but represented landscapes, his- 
torical and domestic subjects, and principally 
portraits. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists of the English 
School ; Redgraves’ Century of Painters, vol. i. ; 
Graves’s Dict. of Artists, 1760-1880; Pye’s Pa- 
tronage of British Art; Catalogues of the Exhibi- 
tions of the Royal Academy and the Free Society 
of Artists; Knowles’s Life of Fuseli.] LL. C. 


CARIWRIGHT, JOHN eee 
political reformer, was descended from an 
old Nottinghamshire family, and was the 
third son of William Cartwright of Marn- 
ham, and Anne, daughter of George Cart- 
wright of Ossington. He was born 17 Sept. 
1740, and educated at a grammar school at 
Newark, and a private academy at Heath 
in Yorkshire. At about the age of eighteen 
he entered the navy, and saw some active 
service under the command of Lord Howe. 
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He devised certain improvements in gun 
exercise, afterwards incorporated in Fal- 
coner’s ‘Marine Dictionary.’ Cartwright 
rapidly rose in the service, and in 1766 was 
appointed first lieutenant of the Guernsey on 
the Newfoundland station, and the following 
year was made deputy commissary to tha 
vice-admiralty court in that island. Here he 
took the lead ina short exploring expedition. 
He returned from Newfoundland in 1770, in 
impaired health. His mind dwelt constantly 
on the improvement of naval efficiency, and 
during several years he endeavoured to draw 
the attention of the government to plans for 
a perpetual supply of timber for the navy. 

About 1775 Cartwright began publicly to 
assert his opinions on political matters in 
‘A Letter to Edmund Burke, controvert- 
ing the Principles of American Government 
laid down in his lately published speech 
on American Taxation,’ and in a tract on 
American independence. Two years later 
his sympathies hindered him from joining 
Lord Howe’s command in North America, 
and a stop was thus put to his professional 
advancement. In 1776 Cartwright had been 
appointed major to the Nottinghamshire 
militia. He now began a series of writings 
on reform in parliament. From the first he 
advocated annual parliaments, universal suf- 
frage, and the ballot. His extreme notions 
hindered his acceptance by the whigs, but his 
position as a country gentleman insured him 
respect. He was frequently in correspon- 
dence with Mr. Burke and other leaders of 
opinion. In 1780 Cartwright began the agi- 
tation which earned for him the title of the 
Father of Reform. A county meeting in 
Nottingham was succeeded in March of that 
year by the historic meeting at Westminster, 
on which occasion the leaders of the whig op- 
position met Cartwright and his friends, and 
passed resolutions on the inadequate repre- 
sentation of the peopleof England. Shortly 
after he founded the Society for Constitu- 
tional Information. He stood for parliament 
more than once, but his candidature was vain, 
He unsuccessfully contested Nottinghamshire 
in 1780 and Boston in 1806 and 1807, and was 
nominated for Westminster in 1818 and 1819. 

Meanwhile he was actively engaged in 
agricultural pursuits and laying down prac- 
tical hints for the encouragement of the 
farming interest. He was likewise in active 
co-operation with Clarkson, Granville Sharp, 
and the other anti-slavery leaders. During 
the alarmist period Cartwright ran personal 
risk, Having attended a public meeting to 
celebrate the taking of the Bastille, his pro- 
motion in the militia was withheld, and his 
commission at length cancelled, 
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About 1800 a plan was started for erecting 
a naval temple which should record the feats 
of Britishseamen. Cartwright produced one 
which was considered to be far ahead of 
any other project. Drawings were publicly 
exhibited at a house in Pall Mall, and an 
elaborate quarto volume remains as a re- 
cord of the scheme, and, indeed, as the only 
part of it which was ever carried out (‘The 
Trident, or the National Policy of Naval 
Celebration ; describing a Hieronauticon, or 
Naval Temple’). In 1803-4 Cartwright re- 
newed his representations relative to the de- 
fenceless state of the country, particularly in 
the eastern counties, and produced one of his 
more important works, under the title of 
‘England’s Adgis; or, the Military Energies 
of the Constitution.’ He contributed many 
papers to Cobbett’s ‘Register’ on this and 
other topics. He continued to publish nu- 
merous writings, of which the more impor- 
tant were: ‘The Comparison: in which Mock 
Reform, Half Reform, and Constitutional Re- 
form are considered; or, who are the States- 
men to preserve our Laws and Liberties’ 
(1810); ‘Six Letters to the Marquis of Tavi- 
stock, on a Reform of the Commons House 
of Parliament’ (1812); ‘The English Consti- 
tution produced and illustrated’ (1823). He 
also devoted himself during the later years 
of his life to the cause of Spanish patriotism ; 
and in 1821, at a time when the Greeks were 
making their struggle for independence, he 
aided the public subscriptions both in money 
and by his pen in ‘Hints to the Greeks’ 
(a study of pikes, in default of bayonets). 
In 1813 he was arrested in the course of 
a political tour, but soon released; and 
in 1820 was tried for sedition and fined 
1002. 

In 1805 Cartwright left his Lincolnshire 
home and came up to the metropolis, resid- 
ing for some time at Enfield. In 1810 he 
removed to James Street, Buckingham Gate, 
and in 1819 to Burton Crescent, where he 
resided till his death on 23 Sept. 1824. A 
monument has been erected to his memory 
in the garden opposite. Cartwright was one 
of the most generous-minded public men of 
his time. He was tender to his opponents, 
forgiving to detractors, and always open- 
handed. He saved persons from drowning, 
at the risk of his own life, on four different 
occasions, His writings are excessively dry 
to the ordinary reader, and quite significant 
of the enthusiast who could be earnest with- 
out being inflammatory. ‘ He was cheerful, 
agreeable, and full of curious anecdote. He 
was, however, in political matters, exceed- 
ingly troublesome, and sometimes exceed- 
ingly absurd,’ according to Mr. Place (Add. 
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MS. 27850, fol. 108). Other testimony of his 
contemporaries seems to show the accuracy 
of this opinion. Upwards of eighty tracts or 
other writings, besides the above-mentioned, 
were published by him, a list of which is 
given in the biography by his niece (ii. 299- 
301). Those which expressed a full state- 
ment of his views are: ‘Give us our Rights: 
or, a letter to the present electors of Middle- 
sex and the Metropolis, showing what those 
rights are,’ &c. (1782); ‘The Commonwealth 
in Danger: with an introduction, containing 
remarks on some late writings of Arthur 
Young’ (1795). The rest of them are mere 
reiterations. Cartwright married in 1780 
Miss Anne Katharine Dashwood, of a Lin- 
colnshire family, but had no issue. His 
wife died on 21 Dec. 1834, and was buried by 
her husband in the churchyard of Finchley, 
Middlesex. 

[Add. MSS. 27850 ff. 108 et seq., 27937 ff. 76, 
80, 82, 92, 30108 ff. 333, 353, 30109 ff. 61, 124, 
125, 30110 f. 80, 30111 f. 8; The Life and Cor- 
respondence of Major Cartwright, edited by his 
niece, F, D. C, (1826) ; A Memoir of John Cart- 
wright, the Reformer, with a Likeness of that 
Honest and Consistent Patriot (1831); Tait’s 
Magazine, new ser. i. 437 (1834); Life of S. Ro- 
milly (8rd ed.), ii. 109, 218-24, 508; Times, 
25 Sept. 1824; Monthly Chronicle, 24 Sept. 
1824; Gent. Mag. xciv. ii. 467-9 ; Monthly Re- 
view, Ixxiii. 287 et seq.] E. 8. 


CARTWRIGHT, JOSEPH (1789 ?P- 
1829), marine painter, wasapparently a native 
of Dawlish in Devonshire, and was attached 
to the navy in a civil capacity. When the 
Jonian Islands came into the possession of the 
English, he was appointed paymaster-general 
of the forces at Corfu, which post he held for 
some years. On his return to England he 
published a volume entitled ‘Views in the 
Ionian Islands,’ and henceforth devoted him- 
self to art, and especially to painting marine 
subjects and naval engagements. He exhi- 
bited_ many pictures at the Royal Academy, 
the British Institution, and the Society of 
British Artists, and obtained a great reputa- 
tion in his particular line. In 1825 he was 
elected a member of the Society of British Ar- 
tists, and in 1828 he was appointed marine 
painter to H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence, lord 
high admiral of England. He died, much es- 
teemed and regretted, at his apartments at 
Charing Cross, on 16 Jan. 1829, aged about 
forty. Among his principal pictures were ‘The 
Burning of L’Orient at the Battle of the Nile,’ 
‘The Battle of Algiers, ‘The Battle of 
Trafalgar,’ ‘The Port of Venice at Carnival 
Time,’ ‘H.M.S. Greyhound and H.M.S. Har- 
rier engaging a Dutch Squadron in the Java 
Seas,’ ‘Frigates becalmed in the Ionian 
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Channel,’ ‘A Water-spout off the Coast of 


Albania.’ 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists of the English 
School ; Graves’s Dict. of Artists; Gent. Mag. 
xcix. (1829) 187; Annual Register, 16 Jan. 1829; 
Times, 17 Jan. 1829; Catalogues of Exhibitions 
at the Royal Academy, the British Institution, 
and the Society of British Artists. ] L. C, 


CARTWRIGHT, SAMUEL (1789- 
1864), dentist, was born at Northampton in 
1789, and was originally an ivory turner. 
He came to London at an early age, wholly 
dependent upon his own exertions for his 
daily support, and commenced life in the 
metropolis as a mechanical assistant to Mr. 
Charles Dumergue of Piccadilly. During 
this service he found time to give a regular 
attendance on anatomical and surgical lec- 
tures. In 1811] he started in practice on his 
own account at 32 Old Burlington Street,and 
soon acquired a reputation second to that of 
none, either before or since, who have practised 
the same branch of the healing art. He was 
as remarkable for the correctness and rapidity 
of his judgment as he was for marvellous 
dexterity in all manipulatory processes. 
During a great part of his career he was in 
the habit of seeing from forty to fifty patients 
every day, and this for months together, 
standing constantly from seven o’clock in the 
morning until the same hour in the evening, 
and yet in every case doing what he had to 
do without the slightest appearance of hurry 
or fatigue. He did much to improve and 
elevate his profession, and is said for some 
years to have been in the receipt of an in- 
come of upwards of 10,000. He became a 
fellow of the Linnean Society on 19 Nov. 
1838, a F.R.S. on 11 Feb. 1841, and was 
also a fellow of the Geological Society, but 
never found time to make any contributions 
to the ‘Proceedings’ of these institutions. 
His pleasing manners, liberal hospitality, and 
professional fame acquired for him the friend- 
ship of nearly all the most distinguished in 
science, literature, and art of his day. He 
continued in practice at Old Burlington 
Street until 1857, when he retired, and in 
the following year had an apoplectic seizure 
which resulted in palsy, under which he 
laboured for the rest of his life. He died at 
his residence, Nizell’s House, near Tunbridge, 
on 10 June 1864, 

[Proceedings of the Linnean Soe. of London, 
1865, p. lxxxiv; British Journal of Dental 
Science, 1864, vil. 287.] G. C. B. 


CARTWRIGHT, THOMAS (1535 - 
1603), described by Strype (Annals, 11.1. c.1) 
as ‘the head and most learned of that sect 
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ot dissenters then called puritans,’ was a na- 
tive of Hertfordshire, but his place of birth 
1s not recorded. He was sent very young to 
Cambridge, where he was first entered as a 


| sizar at Clare Hall, matriculating in Novem- 


ber 1547, On 5 Nov. 1550 he was elected to 
a scholarship at St. John’s College. The col- 
lege was conspicuous for its attachment to 
the new doctrines of the reformation, and on 
the accession of Queen Mary, Cartwright, in 
common with most of those who refused to 
revert to catholicism, was compelled to quit 
the university. He obtained employment as 
a clerk to a counsellor-at-law, an experience 
which he is said to have subsequently turned 
to account, owing to the skill in dialectical 
fence which he acquired from his study of the 
common law. On the death of Queen Mary, 
the reformers returned to Cambridge in tri- 
umph. Among the most eminent of the Ma- 
rian exiles was Dr. James Pilkington, who 
was now made master of St. John’s, and to 
whose influence the growth of those puritan 
principles by which the university shortly 
after became distinguished is largely attri- 
butable. He is said to have already dis- 
cerned Cartwright’s remarkable promise and 
abilities, and to have facilitated his readmis- 
sion into the college. From St. John’s Cart- 
wright removed in 1560 to Trinity College, 
but immediately after (6 April) returned 
to the former society on his election to a 
fellowship on the Lady Margaret founda- 
tion. In the same year he commenced M.A., 
and 16 Jan. 1562 was appointed junior 
dean of the college. In April 1562 he re- 
turned to Trinity College as a major fellow, 
and not long after was elected a member of 
the seniority, or governing body. These suc- 
cessive changes may be interpreted as evi- 
dence of his reputation for ability and learn- 
ing, both colleges apparently having been 
desirous of securing his services. He was al- 
ready known in the university as an eloquent 
preacher, a rising theological scholar, and an 
able disputant; and, owing to his skill in this 
last-named capacity, he was elected to take 
part in a theological disputation held in the 
presence of Queen Elizabeth on the occasion 
of her visit to the university in 1564 (printed 
in NicuHots’s Progr. Eliz. iii. 66-8). It is 
asserted by Sir George Paule (Life of Whit- 
gift, pp. 9-10) that Elizabeth showed amarked 
preference for Cartwright’s antagonist in the 
disputation (the eminent John Preston), and 
that the former from that time cherished re- 
sentful feelings, which ultimately led him ‘to 
kick against her ecclesiastical government.’ 
This statement would appear, however, to be 
deserving of but little credit. 

Nearly all the colleges, at that time, were 
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distracted by the disputes between the de- 
fenders of the newly established Anglican 
discipline and theology and the supporters 
of the opposed conceptions derived from the 
discipline and doctrine of Geneva. In 1565 
the fellows and scholars of St. John’s, to the 
number of nearly three hundred, appeared in 
the college chapel without their surplices, and 
their example was shortly after followed at 
Trinity. This latter breach of discipline is 
attributed by one writer (Pautz, Lifeof Whit- 
gift, p. 12) to the effect produced by three 
sermons preached in the college chapel by 
Cartwright. Hitherto, the puritanical ten- 
dency had been restricted to such matters as 
the use of vestments, the posture to be ob- 
served at different parts of religious services, 
&e.; but under Cartwright’s influence, ques- 


tions now began to be raised which affected | 


the whole church organisation. 

It may have been partly in order to escape 
from the contentions which he had done so 
much to evoke that he retired in 1565 to Ire- 
land. Another fellow of Trinity, Adam Loftus, 
had been appointed archbishop of Armagh, 
and Cartwright accompanied him as his chap- 
lain. They held the same theological views, 
and when, in March 1567, Loftus was raised 
tothe see of Dublin, he took occasion strongly 
tourge that Cartwright should be appointed 
his successor in the see of Armagh. In a let- 
ter written 5 Dec. 1567 he declares that Cart- 
wright had ‘ used hym self so godly, during 
his abode with me in Ireland, bothe in lyfe 
and doctryne, that his absence from hence is 
no small greef and sorowe to all the godly 
and faythfull heare’ (Surrury, Original 
Letters, &c., p. 322). It would appear from 
this letter that Cartwright had left Ireland 
in the course of 1567. On his return to 
Cambridge, we hear of him associating on 
terms of intimacy with Rud. Cevallerius, the 
professor of Hebrew, and the youthful Jo. 
Drusius (CURIANDER, Vita Jo. Drusii, p. 4). 
The recommendation of Loftus was not acted 
upon, but in 1569 Cartwright was appointed 
Lady Margaret professor in the university, 
and both in the chair and in the university 
pulpit he now began to criticise and denounce 
the constitution and hierarchy of the Eng- 
lish church, comparing them with those of 
the primitive christian organisations. In his 
lectures, when expounding the first two chap- 
ters of the Acts of the Apostles, his comments 
were directed to similar conclusions. He was 
answered from the pulpit by Whitgift, but in 
oratorical power Cartwright was generally 
acknowledged to be the superior. St. Mary's 
was thronged with excited listeners, and the 
party which sympathised with his views was 
probably at thistimenumerically the strongest 
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in the university. The authorities foreboded, 
not without reason, the development ol a 
controversy and fresh dissensions which 
would prove fatal to the peace of the acade- 
mic community. Among those who severely 
censured Cartwright’s conduct were men of 
known moderation and learning, such as Wil- 
liam Chaderton, his predecessor in the pro- 
fessorial chair, and Grindal, archbishop of 
York. The remonstrances addressed to Ce- 
cil, the chancellor of the university, were so 
strong that he was roused to unwonted deci- 
siveness of action, and addressed to the 
authorities a letter which was read in the 
Regent House on 29 June 1570. It was the 
same day that Cartwright was a candidate 
for the degree of D.D., and his supporters. 
fearing that the decision of the caput, or go- 
verning body, would be adverse to him, non- 
placeted their election, which at that time 
took place on the assembling of every con- 
gregation. The vice-chancellor, Dr. May, re- 
taliated by taking upon himself to veto Cart- 
wright’s degree. Both Cartwright and his 
opponents now appealed again to Cecil, the 
former, in justification of his conduct, alleg- 
ing that he was altogether adverse from any 
disposition to sedition and contention, and 
taught nothing which did not naturally flow 
from the text he treated, although he did not 
deny that he had pointed out that the mini- 
stry of the church had deviated in discipline 
and practice from the ancient primitive model, 
and that he would gladly see a return from 
this departure (StRYPE, Annals, 11.i. Append. 
No. 1). His opponents, on the other hand, 
maintained that the manner in which he had 
inveighed against the Anglican method of 
choosing the ministers of the church, and 
against the dignities of archbishops, deans, 
archdeacons, &c., as impious and unscriptu- 
ral, was imperilling the English church itself, 
and required to be summarily suppressed. At 
nearly the same time, a memorial in Cart- 
wright’s favour, signed by eighteen influen- 
tial members of the university (among the 
names are those of Rob. Some, Ri. Green- 
ham, Ri. Howland, George Joy, and Jo. Still), 
was forwarded to Cecil, testifying to Cart- 
wright’s character as ‘a pattern of piety and 
uprightness,’ and also to his attainments; al- 
though, says the document, as a Greek, Latin, 
or Hebrew scholar, he is not without his equals 
in the university, in his combined knowledge 
of the three languages he is without a rival. 
Moved by these representations, Cecil, early 
in August, addressed to the academic heads a 
letter enjoining abstention, on the part of both 
parties, from all reference to the questions 
which Cartwright had raised (¢. 1. 11. ¢. 57). 

It was at this juncture that the great 
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revolution was effected in the constitution of 
the university which resulted from the in- 
troduction of the Elizabethan statutes. The 
powers thus given to the caput were more 
extensive, and less liable to be controlled by 
the general body; and by virtue of this in- 
crease in their authority, the heads, led by 
Whitgift (who had succeeded May as vice- 
chancellor), deprived Cartwright of his pro- 
fessorship (December 1570). Following up 
this step, Whitgift (who had now succeeded 
to the mastership of Trinity) deprived Cart- 
wright of his fellowship (September 1571), 
his ostensible reason for the measure being 
that Cartwright was not, as required by the 
college statutes, in priest’s orders, a pretext 
which thelatter denounced as ‘a mere cavil.’ 

Cartwright now quitted England, and be- 
took himself to Geneva, where Beza had suc- 
ceeded Calvin as rector of the university. 


Beza is said to have pronounced Cartwright | 


inferior in learning to no living scholar, but 
that the latter filled a chair of divinity at 


Geneva is a statement resting solely on the | 


authority of Martin Marprelate (An Epitome, 
§c., p. 52). His Cambridge friends, among 
whom were men like Lever, Wyburn, Fulke, 
and Edward Dering, were extremely reluc- 
tant that such a scholar should be lost to the 
university, and at their pressing instance 
he returned to England in November 1572. 
Dering petitioned Lord Burghley that his 
friend might be appointed professor of He- 
brew in succession to Cevallerius, and had it 
not been for his own impolitic conduct, Cart- 
wright’s return, both to the university and 
to office, would probably have been effected. 
In 1572, however, the famous ‘ Admoni- 
tion to the Parliament’ (the work of two 
London clergymen, John Field and Thomas 
Wilcox) appeared. It declared open war- 
fare against all dignities, whether in the 
church or in the universities, and, together 
with the literature to which it gave rise, is 
generally considered to mark the point of de- 
parture of the puritan movement, its main 
object being to induce the legislature to as- 
similate the English church organisation to 
the presbyterian standard. The authors were 
both committed to prison; but their views 
and mode of enforcing them so closely coin- 
cided with Cartwright’s, that he did not 
scruple to express his sympathy, to visit them 
in prison, and to support their arguments by 
writing ‘A Second Admonition to the Par- 


liament.’ To both these‘ Admonitions’ Whit- | 


gift published a reply, to which Cartwright 
rejoined by writing ‘A Replye to an An- 
swere made of M. Doctor Whitegifte, agaynst 
the Admonition to the Parliament. By T. 
C—— (n.d.) This controversy, in itself 
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sufficiently memorable, is rendered still more 
noteworthy by the fact that it was the proxi- 
mate cause of the composition of Hooker's 
‘Ecclesiastical Polity’ (see pref. to Eccl. 
Polity, sect. 2). 

_ On 11 June 1573 a royal proclamation en- 
joined the suppression of both the ‘ Admoni- 
tion’ and its ‘ Defence,’ and on 11 Dec. the 
court of high commission issued a warrant 
for Cartwright’s arrest. He again left the 
country, resorting in the first instance to Hei- 
delberg, then officiating as minister to the Eng- 
lish church at Antwerp, and finally settling 
down ina like capacity in connection with 
the conformist church of ‘ English merchants 
of the staple worshiping at the Gasthuis Kirk’ 
at Middelburg. His dissent from the Angli- 
can discipline was, however, still further de- 
clared about this time in a letter prefixed to 
the ‘ Disciplina Keclesiastica’ of Walter Tra- 
vers (which afterwards became the recog- 
nised text-book of puritanism), published at 
Rochelle in 1574. Inthe same year he issued 
a translation of Travers’s book under the title, 


| ‘A full and plaine Declaration of Ecclesiasti- 
call Discipline owt of the Word off God, and 


off the declininge of the Churche off England 
from the same’ (also published at Geneva, — 
1580; Cambridge, 1584 and 1617). In 1576, 
in conjunction with Edward Snape, he visited 
the Channel Islands, for the purpose of assist- 
ing the Huguenot churches in those parts 
in their endeavours to establish a uniform 
discipline and organisation, and subsequently 
returned to Antwerp. In 1577 he married the 
sister of John Stubbe, the same who was con- 
victed in 1579 of ‘seditious writing,’ and with 
whom he had probably become acquainted as 
afellow-collegian. On the appearance of the 
Rhemish version of the New Testament in 
1582, Cartwright was persuaded by the Earl 
of Leicester, Sir Francis Walsingham, and 
others (at the pressing instance, it is said, of 
Beza and some of the leading scholars of Cam- 
bridge), to prepare a criticism of the work. 
Walsingham subsidised his efforts by a gift 
of 100/7., and he eventually carried his labours 
as far as the fifteenth chapter of Revelation. 
Whitgift, however, fearful of the controver- 
sies to which the publication of the work 
would probably give rise, persistently discou- 
raged the undertaking, and the manuscript 
remained unprinted until after Cartwright’s 
death. It was published in 1618 under the 
title of ‘A Confutation of the Rhemist’s Trans- 
lation. The archbishop’s apprehensions can- 
not be looked upon as groundless, when we 
consider that ‘to suffer Cartwright’s “ An- 
swer to the Rhemish Testament ”’ to be pub- 
lished is laid down by Marprelate as an in- 
dispensable condition of a satisfactory unde:- 
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standing with the bishops (An Epitome, Sc., 
p. 88). Nares (Life of Burghley, iu. 210) 
characterises the book as ‘greatly favouring 
the Genevan discipline.’ 

On his return to Antwerp, Cartwright ac- 
cepted the pastorate of the English church 
in that city, and his labours were alleged by 
him as a reason for not accepting an invita- 
tion to a chair of theology in the university 
of St. Andrews, which, on the recommenda- 
tion of King James, was sent to him in 1584 
(Epist. ded. to Homilie in Lib. Sal. 43). The 
climate of the Low Countries did not however, 
agree with him, and he earnestly petitioned 
that he might be permitted to return to Eng- 
land. His request was supported both by 
Burghley and by the Earl of Leicester, but 
Elizabeth refused her assent. Early in 1585 he 
ventured to return without having obtained 
the royal permission, and was forthwith com- 
mitted to the Fleet by Aylmer, bishop of 
London. The bishop alleged the royal war- 
rant in justification, but this he had not ac- 
tually received,and, Elizabeth deeming it pru- 
dent to disavow the proceeding, Cartwright 
obtained his release. His views at this time 
appear to have remained unaltered, and in a 
letter (September 1585) addressed to Dudley 
Fenner he begs his friend to pray that he may 
be enabled to pursue ‘the path of sincerity’ 
to the end (Epist. prefixed to FennEr’s Sac. 
Theol.) 

Shortly after he was appointed by the Earl 
of Leicester master of a hospital which the 
earl had founded in the town of Warwick for 
the reception of twelveindigent men, to which 
the bishop of Worcester was appointed visitor. 
Atthesame time Leicestersettled upon him an 
annuity of 50/. for life (Lansdowne MSS. xiv. 
art.5). Cartwright did not, however, restrict 
himself altogether to his duties at the hospi- 
tal, but frequently preached in the town and 
neighbourhood, and is said to have been the 
first among the clergy of the church of Eng- 
land to introduce extemporary prayer into 
the services. 

In the suspicions attaching to the publica- 
tion of the Marprelate tracts Cartwright did 
not escape, although it is affirmed that ‘he 
was able to prove by suflicient witness that 
from the beginning of Martin he had on every 
occasion testified his dislike and sorrow for 
such kind of disorderly doings’ (7b. Lxiv. art. 
20-6). 
(1589-90), and that of the Earl of Leicester 
(1588), also deprived him of his two most 
powerful protectors, and at one time the re- 
venues of the hospital were in danger of 
alienation; but through the influence of 
Burghley its possession was confirmed by the 
House of Commons. 
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The position of Cartwright in relation to 
religious parties was in some measure that of 
an eclectic. By Martin he is taxed with 
‘seeking the peace of our church no otherwise 
than his platform may stand’ (An Epitome, 
p- 28). He appears to have treated Barrow 
and Greenwood with contemptuous indiffer- 
ence, and in 1590 he saw fit to sever himself 
distinctly from the Brownists ; and in a let- 
ter to his sister-in-law (Mrs. Stubbe) dis- 
suaded her from the doctrines of the new sect. 
arguing that admitted abuses in the church 
did not justify separation from its commu- 
nion. This conduct did not avail, however, 
to prevent his being in some measure in- 
cluded in the persecution which was now di- 
rected against the puritanically inclined mini- 
sters of Northamptonshire and Warwickshire 
by Whitgift, and it seems that he occasion- 
ally afforded some justification for such sus- 
picion by his participation in certain ‘secret 
conclaves’ of these ministers which assem- 
bled from time to time at Cambridge. On 
1 Sept. 1590 he was summoned betore the 
court of high commission, and eventually 
committed to the Fleet ; and in 1591, having 
refused the oath ex officio, was remanded. 
Among his companions in prison were Udal 
and other eminent members of the puritan 
party (Brrou, Mem. of Eliz. p. 61), but, ac- 
cording to Sutcliffe (Examination, §c., p. 45), 
Cartwright’s confinement was mitigated by 
unusual indulgences. Powerful influence, 
indading that of King James himself, was 
employed to procure his release (Hpist. pref. 
in vb. Sal.), which he eventually obtained 
through the efforts of Burghley, to whom 
(21 May 1592) he addressed a letter of 
thanks. He shortly after visited Cambridge, 
and preached there on a week-day before a 
crowded audience. In 1595 Lord Zouch, 
having been appointed governor of Guernsey, 
invited Cartwright to accompany him thither, 
and the latter remained in the island until 
1598. His last years appear to have been 
spent in Warwick, where, according to Har- 
ington (Briefe View, p. 8), he ‘grew rich 
and had great maintenance to live upon, and 
was honoured as a patriarch by many of that 
profession,’ 

Sir Henry Yelverton (Epist. prefixed to 
BisHop Morron’s Episcopacy Justified) af- 
firms that Cartwright’s last words were ex- 
pressive of contrition at the unnecessary 
troubles he had caused the church, and of a 
wish that he could begin life again so as ‘to 
testify to the world the dislike he had of his 
former ways;’ and it would appear that he 
and Whitgift were on terms of amity before 
his death. That he renounced the views he 
| had so long advocated is, however, rendered 
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improbable by the fact that only six weeks 
before his decease, in a letter to Sir Christo- 
pher Yelverton (the father of Sir Henry), he 
ete to have done his best to support the 
efforts of those who were petitioning for re- 
form in the church. Among the abuses which 
he enumerates are: ‘The subscription, other 
than the statute requires, the burden of cere- 
monies, the abuse of the spiritual courts— 
especially in the censures of suspension and 
excommunication—and the oath ex officio, 
and such others of that kind your worship 
understandeth to be contrary to the law of 
the land’ (Letter of 12 Nov. 1603; Sloane 
MS. 271, f. 22, 6). 

Cartwright died at Warwick on 27 Dec. 
1603, after a short illness, having preached 
on the preceding Sunday. The impression 
produced by his writings is that of a mind 
of considerable culture and power ; in learn- 
ing and in originality he was undoubtedly 
Whitgift’s superior. His temperament was, 
however, impulsive, and in argument he 
was often carried away by his impetuosity. 
Whitaker, a singularly competent and im- 
partial judge, spoke contemptuously of his 
performance in the controversy with Whitgift 
(Pauis, Life of Whitgift, p. 21; BANCROFT, 
Survay, p. 380). His ideal in relation to 
church discipline and organisation was es- 
sentially presbyterian, and this in direct 
conjunction with the civil power. That he 
would have been willing to recognise any 
other form of church government as lawful, 
or even entitled to toleration, we find no 
evidence. But although wanting in the 
judgment and self-command essential in the 
Jeatler of opinion and of party, he gave sys- 
tem and method to the puritanism of his day, 
and must be regarded as its most influential 
teacher during his lifetime. 

Besides the works mentioned, Cartwright 
was the author of: 1. ‘A Christian Letter 
of certaine English Protestants ... vnto 
that reverend and learned man, Mr. R[ichard ] 
Hoo{ker]’—a criticism of the ‘Ecclesiastical 
Polity.” 2. ‘In Librum Salomonis . . . Ho- 
milie, Lond. 1604, 3. ‘Commentarii... 
in Proverbia Salomonis,’ Leyden, 1617. 
4, ‘Harmonia Evangelica,’ Amsterdam, 1627. 
5. ‘Commentarii Practica in totam Historiam 
Evangelicam,’ 1630. 


[A detailed account of Cartwright’s life and 
writings is given in Cooper’s Athenz Cant. ii. 
360-6. There is a life of him by Benj. Hanbury 
prefixed to the author's edition of Hooker’s Works 
(1830), i.cxxxiv—cevi; the writer, however, speaks 
of this as only ‘a sketch,’ in anticipation of the 
Memoirs by Benj. Brook which appeared in 1845, 
a work of some research, but evincing little dis- 
crimination, and conceived in a spirit of unquali- 
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fied eulogy. See also Strype’s Annals and Life of 
Whitgift ; Dexter’s Hist. of Congregationalism 
of the last Three Hundred Years; Mullinger’s 
Hist. of the Univ. of Camb. vol. ii.; Colvile’s 
Warwickshire Worthies, pp. 92-100, 878.] 

J.B. M. 


CARTWRIGHT, THOMAS (1634— 
1689), bishop of Chester, was born at North- 
ampton on 1 Sept. 1634. His father, Thomas, 
had been a schoolmaster at Brentwood in 
Essex. His grandfather was Thomas Cart- 
wright [q. v.], the famous puritan of the 
days of Klizabeth. Having been educated at 
the school at Northampton, Cartwright was 
sent to Oxford, then under the domination 
of the parliament, and entered at Magdalen 
Hall. As at that period all who refused to 
take the covenant were summarily expelled 
in favour of the puritans, Cartwright ob- 
tained one of the vacant places, and was made 
tabarder of Queen’s College. Here he was 
placed under the tuition of Thomas Tully, 
a well-known puritan divine. Nevertheless 
on reaching the age for orders it was from 
an episcopal source that he sought them, 
and was ordained priest by Skinner, bishop of 
Oxford, then living in retirement at Launton. 
Fora time he acted as chaplain to the college, 
but before being admitted fellow he left 
Oxford, having been presented to the vicarage 
of Walthamstow. Here (according to Wood) 
he was a ‘very forward and confident preacher 
for the cause then in being.’ In 1659 he was 
chaplain to Alderman John Robinson, sheriff 
of London, and preacher at St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, Milk Street. At the Restoration he 
professed an ardent loyalty, and quickly ob- 
tained the vicarage of Barking (11 Aug. 
1660), and was made domestic chaplain to 
Henry, duke of Gloucester. He obtained 
the degree of D.D. from Oxford, though not 
of full standing; he was made prebendary of 
St. Paul’s (20 April 1665), and vicar of St. 
Thomas’s. His stream of preferment con- 
tinued. He became prebendary of Wells, 
chaplain-in-ordinary, prebendary of Durham 
(1672), dean of Ripon (1675-6). During this 
period Cartwright managed to secure the 
firm friendship of James, duke of York, and 
is said by Macaulay to have been, of all the 
Anglican divines, the one who ‘had the largest 
share of his good graces.’ Consequently in 
Dec. 1686, during James’s reign, he was no- 
minated to the see of Chester, in succession 
to Bishop Pearson. His appointment caused 
much scandal. Burnet says that his moral 
character was very bad, and his opinions 
openly in favour of setting the king above 
law. An attempt was made to prevent San- 
croft from consecrating him ; but Cartwright 
was consecrated by the archbishop at Lam- 
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beth (17 Oct. 1686), together with Lloyd and 
Parker. At his consecration the archbishop 
tripped and fell during the administration of 
the holy communion, which was held to be of 
evilomen. Cartwright was allowed to hold 
the benefice of Wigan in commendam with his 
see. He also retained thatof Barking. We 
learn from Cartwright’s ‘Diary’ (published 
by the Camden Society in 1843) that he was 
in close and constant communication with the 
Romanist Bishop Labourne and with Fathers 
Ellis and Petre, and that he was deeply in- 
volved in the plot for establishing the Romish 
religion, In October 1686 Cartwright went 
to his diocese, where he exercised great hospi- 
tality, especially to the Romanist families, and 
entertained Lord Tyrconnell on his way to 
Ireland. In April 1687 he returned to Lon- 
don, arriving four days after the publication 
of the famous ‘ Declaration for Liberty of 
Conscience’ in the ‘Gazette.’ He strongly 
upheld the king’s policy, and used every en- 
deavour to obtain addresses thanking the king 
for the promise contained in the declaration 
of protecting the church of England. He 
was able to influence a few of the bishops to 
do this. He also obtained a congratulatory 
address from the mayor and council of Wigan. 

During the summer Cartwright was again 
in his diocese, and received and entertained 
King James at Chester during his progress. 
A chapel was fitted up for the royal devotions 
at the shire hall, and the king touched great 
numbers of persons for the king’s evil. In 
October Cartwright’s services were called 
into active employment in support of the 
king’s policy. James by an illegal exercise 
of his supremacy had established the court 
of high commission for ecclesiastical causes 
which had been specially forbidden by two 
acts of parliament (17 Car. I, c. 11; 13 Car. II, 
c. 12). Sancroft had been named a com- 
missioner, but had refused to act, and (on 
17 Oct. 1687) Cartwright was put in his 
place. The famous quarrel between the king 
and Magdalen College, Oxford (the fellows of 
which had refused to elect as president the 
king’s nominee, but had elected one of their 
own body, Dr. John Hough [q.v.]), was then 
in full progress. Cartwright, together with 
Chief Justice Wright and Baron Jenner, 
was sent on a special commission to Oxford 
to bring the fellows to order. The commis- 
sioners reached Oxford on 20 Oct., and next 
day Cartwright summoned the fellows before 
him and made them a set speech, telling them 
that they had sinned against their own souls 
by their disobedience to so beneficent a 
monarch, and bidding them at once submit 
to his will. Dr. Hough was then called and 
told that his election was void, and ordered 
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to quit his lodgings. He appealed formally 
to the courts of law. Parker, bishop of Ox- 
ford, the king’s nominee, was then installed 
by proxy, and the fellows were ordered to 
accept him. As almost the whole of them 
refused to do this, the commissioners were 
obliged to visit Oxford a second time 
(15 Nov.) Cartwright again made a speech 
asserting that the king was ‘supreme ordi- 
nary,’ and that his power overrode all laws 
and statutes. The fellows, however, were 
still contumacious, and all, with the excep- 
tion of three, were expelled. On 10 Dec. 
they were pronounced by the commissioners 
sitting at Whitehall to be incapable of all 
preferment. Cartwright was probably one 
of those who advised King James to order 
the clergy to read the declaration for liberty 
of conscience in their churches, an order_ 
which led to such momentous consequences. 
When the order was published and the 
bishops were consulting as to their line of 
action, we find from Lord Clarendon’s ‘ Diary’ 
that they suspected Cartwright, and would 
not speak before him. He was so ignorant 
of their intentions that he appears to have 
told King James, when the bishops came 
with their remonstrance, that they only 
wished to protest against having duties 
thrown upon them which properly belonged 
to their chancellors. In consequence of this 
they were readily received by the king. 
When the clergy generally refused to read 
the declaration, the Bishop of Chester by 
vigorous exertions obtained an address from 
about thirty clergy in his diocese censuring 
the conduct of the seven bishops, and ex- 
pressing their loyal acquiescence in the king’s 
policy. Cartwright and the ecclesiastical 
commissioners also made an attempt to cen- 
sure the clergy who had refused to obey, 
and (13 July) made an order calling for re- 
turns of those who had read and those who 
had refused to read the declaration. No 
returns being forthcoming, they repeated 
their order (16 Aug.), but the storm of popu- 
lar indignation soon swept them away, one 
of the king’s first acts of concession being 
to abolish the illegal court. Cartwright was 
present when the king summoned the bishops 
to declare that they had not invited the 
Prince of Orange. After the flight of the 
king the unpopularity of the Bishop of Ches- 
ter was so great that he did not dare to re- 
main in England. Some time in December 
(1688) he followed his master to Saint-Ger- 
mains, where he was allowed to read the 
English liturgy to the few protestants whc 
had rallied round the deposed monarch. Or 
the death of Seth Ward, bishop of Salisbury, 
James nominated Cartwright to this see, 5 
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promotion which, it need not be said, never 
took effect. Cartwright accompanied James 
to Ireland, landing there on 12 March 1689. 
On Palm Sunday, 24 March, he went to 
Dublin with James, and on Easter day was 

resent at the services in Christ Church 

athedral. Soon after his arrival in Dublin 
Cartwright was attacked by dysentery, of 
which he died on 16 April 1689. The greatest 
efforts were made on his deathbed to convert 
him to the Romish faith, but without success. 
Cartwright, though such a strong supporter 
of the Romanists, seems never to have been 
shaken in his own views. He was buried at 
Christ Church, Dublin, with great state and 
magnificence, his funeral being attended by 
nearly the whole city. Cartwright married 
a lady of the name of Wight, by whom he 
had a numerous family. His eldest son, 
John, was in holy orders, and obtained many 
pieces of preferment by the infiuence of his 
father. Five other sons, Richard, Gervas, 
Charles, Thomas, Henry, and two daughters, 
Alicia and Sarah, are mentioned in his 
‘ Diary.’ 

[Diary of Thomas Cartwright, Bishop of 
Chester, ed. Hunter, Camden Soc, 1848; King’s 
Visitatorial Power over the Universities asserted, 
Nat. Johnstone, London, 1688, 4to; An Impar- 
tial Relation of the Illegal Proceedings against 
St. Mary Magd. Coll. in Oxon., London, 1689, 
4to; Henry Earl of Clarendon’s Correspondence 
with Diary, ed. Singer, Oxford, 1828; Wood’s 
Athene (Bliss), iv. 252, 874.] G. G, P. 


CARTWRIGHT, Str THOMAS (1795- 
1850), diplomatist, eldest son of William 
Ralph Cartwright, M.P., ot Aynhoe, North- 
amptonshire, by Emma Maude, daughter of 
Cornwallis, first viscount Hawarden,was born 
on 18 Jan.1795. He was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and entered the diplomatic 
service, and was secretary of legation at Mu- 
nich 1821-8, at the Hague 1828-30, and 
minister plenipotentiary at Frankfort 1830-8 
and at Stockholm 18388 till death. He wasa 
supporter and close friend of Lord Palmerston. 
He received the honour of G.C.H. in 1834. 
He succeeded to his father’s property on4 Jan. 
1850, but died at Stockholm on 17 April of 
the same year. 


[Gent. Mag. new series, xxxiv. 91 ; Burke’s 
Knightage. ] ANE 85 del 


CARTWRIGHT, WILLIAM (1611- 
1648), dramatist and divine, born in Sep- 
tember 1611 at Northway, near Tewkesbury, 
was the son of a William Cartwright who, 
after squandering a fair inheritance, had been 
reduced to keep an inn at Cirencester. This 
is Wocd’s account (Athene, ed. Bliss, iii. 
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69), and is probably true; but Lloyd 
(Memoirs, ed. 1668, p. 423) states that he 
was born on 16 Aug. 1615, and that his 
father was a Thomas Cartwright of Burford 
in Oxfordshire. He was sent first to the 
free school at Cirencester and afterwards, as 
a king’s scholar, to Westminster, whence he 
was chosen in 1628 student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Having taken the degree of M.A. 
in 1635, he entered into holy orders, and be- 
came (in Wood’s words) ‘the most florid 
and seraphical preacher in the university.’ 
The lectures that he delivered as metaphy- 
sical reader (in succession to Thomas Bar- 
low [q. v.], afterwards bishop of Lincoln) 
were greatly admired. On 1 Sept. 1642 he 
was nominated one of the council of war, 
and on 16 Sept. he was imprisoned by Lord 
Say, but released on bail. In the following 
October Bishop Duppa appointed him suc- 
centor in the church of Salisbury; and on 
12 April 1648 he was chosen junior proctor 
of the university. He died at Oxford on 
29 Noy. 1648, of a malignant fever (called 
the camp-disease), and was buried on 1 Dec. 
at the upper end of the north aisle of Christ 
Church Cathedral. The king, who was then 
at Oxford, being asked why he wore black 
on the day of Cartwright’s funeral, replied 
that ‘since the muses had so much mourned 
for the loss of such a son it would be a shame 
for him not to appear in mourning for the 
loss of such a subject.’ Fell said of him, 

‘Cartwright was the utmost man could come 
to;’ and Ben Jonson declared ‘ My son Cart- 
wright writes all like a man.’ Langbaine 
gives him this character: ‘ He was extreamly 
remarkable both for his outward and inward 
endowments; his body being as handsome 
as his soul. He was an expert linguist, un- 
derstanding not only Gress and Latin, but 
French and Italian, as perfectly as his mother- 
tongue. He wasan excellent orator, and yet 
an admirable poet.’ Lloyd is still more en- 
thusiastic in his praise: ‘To have the same 
person cast his net and catch souls as well 
in the pulpit as on the stage! . . . A miracle 
of industry and wit, sitting sixteen hours a 
day at all manner of knowledge, an excellent 
preacher in whom hallowed fancies and rea- 
son grew visions and holy passions, raptures 
and extasies, and all this at thirty years of 
age!’ 

S Onttsirights plays and poems were col- 
lected in 1651 by Humphrey Moseley in one 
vol. 8vo. No less than fifty-six copies of 
commendatory verses are prefixed, among the 
contributors being Dr. John Fell, Jasper 
Mayne, Henry Vaughan the Silurist, Alex- 
ander Brome, Izaak Walton, &c. There is 
nothing in the volume to support the re- 
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putation that Cartwright gained among his 
contemporaries for extraordinary ability. 
There are four plays of which the ‘Ordi- 
nary’ is the best ; and the rest of the volume 
chiefly consists of complimentary epistles, 
love-verses, and translations. The ‘ Royal 
Slave, a Tragi-Comedy,’ which had been 
printed separately in 1689 and 1640, was 
performed before the king and queen by the 
students of Christ Church on 30 Aug. 1636. 
Henry Lawes wrote the music to the songs, 
and among the actors was Richard Busby, 
who ‘approv’d himself a second Roscius.’ 
The play was mounted at considerable cost 
(the actors appearing in Persian costume), 
and gave such satisfaction that the court 
‘unanimously acknowledg’d that it did ex- 
ceed all things of that nature which they 
had ever seen.’ The queen was so charmed 
with the ‘Royal Slave’ that in the fol- 
lowing November the king’s company was 
ordered to represent it at Hampton Court; 
but the performance of the professional 
players was judged far inferior to that 
of the amateurs. The ‘Ordinary,’ which 
has been included in all the editions of 
Dodsley’s old plays, is a lively comedy of 
intrigue, containing some amusing satire 
on the puritans. The other plays are: 
‘The Lady-Errant, a Tragi-Comedy,’ and 
‘The Siege, or Love’s Convert, a Tragi- 
Comedy,’ Among the poems are an elegy 
on Ben Jonson, that had previously appeared 
in ‘Jonsonus Virbius,’ 1638; two copies of 
commendatory verses on Fletcher, which had 
been prefixed to the 1647 folio of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and commendatory verses on 
two plays of Thomas Killigrew, ‘ Claricilla’ 
and ‘The Prisoners.’ In one of the verse- 
addresses to Fletcher, Cartwright writes :— 


Shakespeare to thee was dull, whose best wit lies 
IT th’ ladies’ questions and the fools’ replies. 


In most copies there are blanks at pp. 301, 
302, 305, where the lines are too royalist in 
sentiment for the times. Cartwright’s other 
works are: 1, ‘An Offspring of Mercy issu- 
ing out of the Womb of Cruelty, or a Pas- 
sion Sermon preached in Christ Church,’ 
1652, 8vo. 2. ‘November, or Signal Dayes 
observed in that Month in relation to the 
Crown and Royal Family,’ 4to, written in 
1643, but not published until 1671. At the 
end of Dr. John Collop’s ‘ Poesis Rediviva,’ 
1656, Humphrey Moseley announced for 
speedy publication a volume of ‘ Poemata 
Greca et Latina’ by Cartwright, but the 
promise was not fulfilled. A portrait of 
Cartwright by Lombart is prefixed to the 
sae ae edition of his plays and poems, 
51. 
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[Wood’s Athene, ed. Bliss, iii. 69-72 ; Fasti, 1. 
468, 478, ii. 56; Lloyd’s Memoirs, ed. 1668, pp. 
422-5; Langbaine’s Dramatick Poets, with 
Oldys’s MS. annotations; Welsh’s Alumni West- 
monasterienses, ed. 1852, pp. 100-1; Evelyn's 
Diary, ed. 1850, i. 421 ; Corser’s ara as, 


CARTWRIGHT, WILLIAM (d. 1687), 
actor and bookseller, was presumably the son 
of William Cartwright, also an actor, who 
flourished at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the beginning of the seventeenth, 
is mentioned under the date 1598 in the 
diary of Philip Henslowe, and had a close 
intimacy with Edward Alleyn, from whom, 
81 Oct. 1618, together with Edward Jubye, 
William Bird, and others, he leased the For- 
tune Theatre. Cartwright the younger was 
a member of Prince Charles’s company act- 
ing at the private house in Salisbury Court, 
otherwise known as the Whitefriars Theatre, 
the second of that name. Of his early per- 
formances no record exists. During the civil 
war and the Commonwealth he became a 
bookseller at the end of Turnstile Alley, and 
published, under the title of ‘The Actor’s 
Vindication,’ London, 4to (? 1658), a re- 
print of Thomas Heywood’s ‘ Apology for 
Actors.’ After the Restoration he resumed 
his old profession, joining the company of 
Thomas Killigrew, known as the king’s com- 
pany. His first recorded performance took 
place in the Theatre Royal built in 1663 in 
Drury Lane. He played about 1663 Corbac- 
cio in the ‘ Fox’ of Ben Jonson, and sub- 
sequently Morose in the ‘Silent Woman,’ 
and Sir Epicure Mammon in the ‘ Alche- 
mist’ of the same author. Lygones in ‘A 
King and No King,’ Brabantio in the ‘Moor 
of Venice’ (‘Othello’), and Falstaff in ‘ King 
Henry IV’ followed. Other characters in 
which he was seen were the Priest in Dryden’s 
‘Indian Emperor,’ Major Oldfox in the ‘Plain 
Dealer, Apollonius in ‘Tyrannick Love,’ 
Mario in the ‘ Assignation,’ and Harmogenes 
in ‘Marriage & la Mode.’ With Mohun he 
heads, in the ‘ Roscius Anglicanus,’ the list 
of the members of the king’s company who 
joined the duke’s company in the famous 
union brought about by Betterton [q. v.] in 
1682. His name only once appears in stage 
records after this date, though, according to 
Genest, it stands opposite the character of 
Baldwin in an edition of ‘ Rollo, as the 
‘Bloody Brother’ of Fletcher was re-named, 
printed in 1686. In the ‘ Rehearsal’ (Theatre 
Royal, 7 Dec. 1671) Cartwright, who played 
Thunder, is addressed by name by Pave 
‘Mr. Cartwright, pr’ythee speak that a little 
louder, and with a hoarse voice.’ It is pro- 
bable that Cartwright, who was a man of 
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substance, retired soon after the union of the 
two companies. He died in or near Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields about the middle of December 
1687, leaving to Dulwich College his books, 
ictures, &c. This bequest became the sub- 
ject of a curious lawsuit between the master, 
warden, fellows, &c., of the college, and 
Francis Johnson and Jane his wife, the lat- 
ter a servant to Cartwright, who after his 
death had seized upon his property, includ- 
ing clothing, books of prints and plays, with 
other goods and 490 broad-pieces of gold. A 
portion only of the property was recovered, 
the portion lost including ‘two Shakspare’s 
playes, 1647; three Ben Jonson’s works, ye 
ist vellum; one Ben Jonson’s works, 2nd 
vellum’ (WaRNER, Dulwich College MSS. 
. 154), Among the portraits bequeathed by 
artwright, and still in the college, are: 168, 
Old Mr. Cartwright, actor ; 234, ‘ My picture 
in a black dress, with a great dog ;’ 78, ‘My 
first. wife’s picture like a shepherdess ;’ 116, 
‘My last wife’s picture with a black veil on 
her head ;’ 169, Young Mr. Cartwright, actor, 
is lost. The identity of its subject with the 
donor cannot accordingly be established. The 
catalogue, one leaf of which, containing 186- 
209, is wanting, is believed to be in the hand- 
writing of Cartwright. It is illiterate in 
spelling. Cartwright’s collection of plays 
after quitting Dulwich became the nucleus of 
the famous Garrick collection. Downesspeaks 
of Cartwright as a good actor; Davies (Dra- 
matic Miscellanies) mentions his Morose and 
his Falstaff, and says ‘little is heard of him;’ 
Aubrey, in the appendix to his ‘ Natural His- 
tory and Antiquities of the County of Surrey,’ 
1719, v. 856, says ‘he was an excellent actor.’ 
[Downes’s Roscius Anglicanus; Wright’s His- 
toria Histrionica; Genest’s Account of the Eng- 
lish Stage; Davies’s Dramatic Miscellanies ; In- 
troduction to Heywood’s Apology for Actors, 
reprinted for the Shakespeare Society, 1841; 
Collier’s Memoirs of Alleyn, 1841; Collier’s 
Diary of Philip Henslowe, 1845 ; Warner’s Cata- 
logue of the Manuscripts and Monuments at 
Dulwich; Buckingham’s The Rehearsal, ed. 
Arber. | J. K. 


CARUS, THOMAS (d. 1572?), judge, 
was of a Lancashire family, long settled at 
Horton and elsewhere in that county (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom., 1 July 1609). He was 
M.P. for Wigan in 1547, and for Lancaster 
1553 and 1555. He joined the Middle 
Temple, and was appointed reader in Lent 
term 1556. Towards the end of Mary’s reign 
he was summoned to the degree of serjeant- 
at-law, receiving it after Elizabeth's ac- 
cession, 19 April 1559. He was appointed 
a judge of the queen’s bench probably in 
Trinity term 1566, and continued in that 
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office till his death, the date of which is un- 
certain, but is probably 1572, a successor 
being appointed on 14 May of that year. His 
name, however, is not given in Dyer’s or 
Plowden’s reports after Easter term 1570. In 
1569 (10 Feb.) he, with Sir James Dyer, chief 
qusti of the common pleas, Mr. Justice 

eston, and Mr. Justice Harper, heard and 
determined a controversy between the presi- 
dent and council in Wales and the chamber- 
lain of Chester as to the jurisdiction of the 
county palatine of Chester, the question 
arising in Radford’s case. He left a daughter, 
Elizabeth, who was second wife to Sir Nicho- 
las Curwen of Workington, M.P. for Cum- 
berland. 

[Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Green’s State 
hae Addenda; Hutchison’s Cumberland, ii, 
146. 

CARVE, THOMAS (1590-1672 ?), tra- 
veller and historian, was born at Mobernan, 
co. Tipperary, in 1590. His correct name is 
Carue or Carew, and the Irish call him 
O’Corrain (Responsio veridica, 145). He 
himself states that Sir Ross Carew, his bro- 
ther, was married to the great Clarendon’s 
sister, Lady Hyde, and he also boasts of his 
ancestor Sir Thomas Carew, who in the fif- 
teenth century had held high authority in 
Munster. In many respects his sympathies 
were anti-Irish, and though he was skilled in 
the Irish language he expresses his preference 
for English. His early years appear to have 
been passed among the Butlers, to whom he 
says he owes everything, and it is not impos- 
sible that his boyhood may have been spent 
in the Ormonde family. Walter Harris, in 
his edition of Ware’s ‘ Writers of Ireland,’ 
asserts that Carve was educated at Oxford, 
but there does not seem to be any confirma- 
tion of this statement. He took priest’s 
orders and appears to have been stationed 
in the diocese of Leighlin. He left Ireland 
for Germany, and having stayed as chaplain 
for four years with Walter Butler (d. 1634) 
[q.v.], a kinsman of the Marquis of Ormonde, 
then serving as colonel of an Irish regiment 
in the army of Ferdinand II of Austria, he 
returned to his native country. In 1630 he 
again set out on his travels, and at this date 
his curious and valuable ‘ Itinerary’ was be- 
gun. He remained with Walter Butler for 
two years, and returned at the period of the 
battle of Liitzen ; but after a short visit to 
his friends in Ireland he started again for 
Germany in 1633. On arriving at Stuttgard 
about September 1634 he heard of the death 
of his patron Walter Butler, and he trans- 
ferred his services as chaplain to Walter 
Devereux, formerly the chief officer and now 
the successor of Butler. He accompanied the 
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army of Charles III, duke of Lorraine, in its 
incessant movements, and afterwards joined 
the main forces under Gallas. In April 1639 
he finished the first part of his ‘Itinerary,’ 
and had it printed at Mainz, with a dedica- 
tion to the Marquis of Ormonde, in which he 


says: ‘ Not in the quiet chamber of study has | 


it been composed, but beneath the tents of 
war, where my busy pen found no peace from 
the ominous clangour of the hoarse trumpet 
and the loud roll of the battle-drum; where 
my ear was stunned by the dreadful thunder 
of the cannon, and the fatal leaden hail hissed 
round the paper on which I was writing.’ 
In 1640 he was appointed chaplain-general 
of all the English, Scotch, and Irish forces, 
and in that capacity continued to serve with 
the army after the death of Devereux. It is 
probable that about 1643 he went to reside 
at Vienna in his character of notary apostolic 
and vicar-choral of St. Stephen’s Cathedral in 
that city. He brought out the third part of 
his ‘Itinerary’ at Sp‘resin 1646. ‘The scar- 
city of this work is not its only value. It 
gives important details concerning Wallen- 
stein, the civil war in England, and the gene- 
ral history of Christendom at the period; and 
all writers upon the thirty years’ war who 
could procure a sight of it have used it, though 
seldom with acknowledgment. The work 
contains an interesting description of Ire- 
land and a curious account of London and its 
buildings. Carve’s latest publication appeared 
at Sulzbach in 1672, when he was eighty-two 
years old. The date of his death is not known. 
All his works are extremely rare. Their 
titlesare: 1. ‘Itinerarium R. D. Thome Carve 
Tipperariensis, Sacellani majoris in fortissima 
juxta et nobilissima legione strenuissimi Do- 
mini Colonelli D. Walteri Deveroux sub Sac. 
Cesar. Majestate stipendia merentis cum 
historia facti Butleri, Gordon, Lesly, et alio- 
rum. Opera, studio, et impensis authoris,’ 
parts i. and il., Mainz, 1639-41, 18mo; part 
lii., Spires, 1646, 18mo; third edition, in one 
vol., Mainz, 1640-1, 18mo. The third edition 
of the first part is the same as the first, page 
for page, excepting that the third edition has 
an additional dedication, and at pp. 113, 114, 
two additional epitaphs to Wallenstein, and 
also an additional 35th chapter at the end. 
The rarity of the book, particularly the third 
volume, is well known to bibliographers ; it 
is quoted with great praise by Harte in his 
‘Gustavus Adolphus,’ ii. 89 7. The three 
parts were reprinted at London in 1859 in 
one quarto volume, under the editorial super- 
vision of Michael Kerney, the impression bein g 
limited to one hundred copies on paper and 
twoupon vellum. A German translation ap- 
peared under the title of ‘ Reysbiichlein dess 
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ehrwiirdigen Herrn Thome Carve. Aussdem 
Latein: ins Teutsch vbersetzt durch P. R., 
continuirt und fortgesetzt studio W. 8. a 
Vorburg,’ Mayence, 1640, 8vo. This trans- 
lation contains a preface with some account 
of the work, and nine additional chapters not 
to be found in any of the three original Latin 
parts. 2, ‘Rerum Germanicarum ab anno 
1617 ad annum 1641 gestarum Epitome’ 
[sine loco], 1641, 12mo. 38. ‘ Lyra, seu Ana- 
cephaleosis Hibernica, in qua de exordio, seu 
origine, nomine, moribus, ritibusque Gentis 
Hibernics succincte tractatur; cui quoque 
accessere Annales ejusdem Hibernie nec non 
Rerum gestarum per Europam ab anno 1148, 
usque ad annum 1650,’ Vienna (1651), 4to; 
‘editio secunda multis additamentis locuple- 
tata et 4 mendis repurgata, cum brevi rerum 
calamitosé contingentium preecipuéque Tur- 
cicarum Relatione 4 50 usque ad 66 annum, 
eneis etiam tessellis insignita,’ Sulzbach, 
1666, 4to. The first edition is rarer than the 
second, and differs much from it. 4. ‘ Gala- 
teus, seu de Morum elegantia,’ Nordhausen, 
1669. 5. ‘Enchiridion Apologeticum,’ No- 
ribergee, 1670,12mo, 6. ‘ Responsio veridica 
ad illotum libellum, cui nomen Anatomicum 
examen P, Antonii Bruodini Hiberni Ord. 
Min. Strict. Observantiz, sub ementito no- 
mine P. Cornelii 6 Mollonii editum,’ Sulz- 
bach, 1672, 8vo. This is a violent reply to 
Bruodine [q. v.], who had attacked him in 
a work entitled ‘Propugnaculum Catholics 
Fidei.’ A fine portrait of Carve, engraved 
by M. Vliemayr, is prefixed to the ‘ Lyra.’ 


[Memoir by Michael Kerney prefixed to the 
Itinerarium (1859); Clément, Bibl. Curieuse; 
Dibdin’s Library Companion, i. 244; Granger’s 
Biog. Hist. of England (1824), v. 97; Bibl. 
Grenvilliana, i. 118, 119, ii. 92; Cat. of the 
Huth Library, i. 268, 269 ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. 
(Bohn), 382, 383; Shirley’s Cat. of the Library 
at Lough Fea, 35, 36; Ware’s Writers (Harris), 
144, 161.] DAC 


CARVELL, NICHOLAS (d. 1568), poet, 
was elected from Eton to King’s College 1545, 
was B.A. 1549, M.A. 1558. He was at Zu- 
rich during the reign of Queen Mary, but 
returned after Elizabeth’s accession and died 
in the summer of 1566. The following poems 
in the ‘Mirror for Magistrates,’ signed ‘Ca- 
vyl,’ have been attributed to him: 1. ‘ How 
the two Mortimers for their sundry vices 
ended their days unfortunately” 9%, ‘The 
Wilfull fall of the blacke Smith and the 
foolishe ende of the Lord Awdeley in June, 
anno 1496,’ He also contributed to the col- 
lection on the death of Bucer in 1551. In 
Harwood’s ‘Alumni Etonenses,’ p. 161, he 
is confounded with James Calfhill (q. v.] 
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[Strype’s Memorials, vol. iii. pt. i. p. 233; 
Zurich Letters (Parker Society), i. 194; Trou- 
bles of Frankfort, pp. 16, 65, 169; Mirror for 
Magistrates (Haslewood), ii. 23, 396; Warton’s 
English Poetry, iii. 185, 186, 225; Cooper's 
Athenz Cant. i. 232.] 

CARVER, JOHN (1575 P-1621), leader 
of the ‘ pilgrim fathers,’ was an Englishman 
and agent of the English congregational 
chureh at Leyden in Holland. When he 
sailed in the Mayflower (1620) he was ‘of 
good age,’ father of several children, one 
daughter being aged 14. In his time the name 
of Carver, alias Calver, was common in the 
midland counties, and the best conjecture is 
that he came from Nottinghamshire. He 
was one of the chief exiles who took refuge 
in Holland in 1607-8. Carver became a 
deacon of Robinson’s church at Leyden, and 
was agent for the expedition to New Eng- 
land, In 1619, through Sir Edward Sandys, 
the exiles obtained a patent for South Vir- 
ginia. Carver made agreements with Lon- 
don merchants to assist the expedition with 
shipping and money, the emigrants mort- 
gaging their labour and trade for seven years. 
Carver’s estate and others were thrown into 
one common fund, The Speedwell, of Hol- 
land, 60 tons, and the Mayflower, of Lon- 
don, 180 tons, were provided. The pastor, 
Robinson, addressed his parting letters to 
Carver. The Speedwell proving unfit for 
the voyage, the Mayflower after various de- 
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lays left Plymouth on 6 Sept. 1620, with | 


Carver and a hundred other emigrants, After | 


a difficult passage they reached Cape Cod har- 
bour in Massachusetts, where a new compact 
was drawn up and signed by 41 persons, 
including 39 colonists proper, who, with 
18 wives, 1 spinster, 19 sons, 6 daughters, 
12 serving-men, 5 serving-boys, and 2 maid- 


servants, constituted the colony of 104 per- | 


sons. 

Carver was chosen governor for the first 
year, and was in the two boat expeditions 
to discover a site for a settlement. On 
11 Dee. a fine bay was found with a good 
site for buildings. Carver, Howland (his 
future son-in-law), Standish, Bradford (se- 
cond governor), and fourteen others stepped 
from the shallop on to a rock in the district 
called Patukset. The upper portion of that 
rock now stands as a memorial in the public 
square of New Plymouth, built on the spot, 
and is known as the ‘Forefathers’ Rock.’ 
Having brought the ship round, in five days 
they commenced building the town of Ply- 
mouth, On 81 Jan. 1620-1 divine service 
was held ashore for the first time, and, in 
accordance with the resolve made on leaving 
home that they should form ‘an absolute 
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church by themselves,’ the American inde- 
pendent church was established. The winter 
was mild, but a heavy mortality followed. 
Carver suffered much from January to March. 
On 22 March 1621 Carver made a treaty with 
the Indian chiefs. The next day he was con- 
firmed governor for the ensuing year; but in 
April, after the Mayflower returned to Eng- 
land, he received a sunstroke while toiling in 
the field, and died soon after. 

By every writer Carver is described as 
gTave, pious, prudent, self-denying, and ju- 
dicious. His wife survived him six weeks 
only. The records of Leyden church show 
that her christian name was Catharine. Car- 
ver’s family in the Mayflower consisted of 
eight persons—himeself, his wife, Desire Min- 
ter, a maid-servant, two men-servants and 
two boys (John Howland, Roger Wilder, 
William Latham, and Jasper More). The 
last died in 1620. In 1627 there was not a 
person named Carver in the colony. Many 
pedigrees have been constructed asserting 
lineal descent from Carver, who does not 


; seem to have had any children. The William 


Carver who died in 1760, aged 102, could 
not have been Carver's grandson, as reputed. 
John Howland, grandson of a brother of 
Bishop Howland, married Elizabeth Tilley, 
and, although unrelated to Carver, shared in 
the early divisions of property. He died, 
the last but three of the pilgrim fathers, in 
1673; his wife died in 1687. Their four 
sons and four daughters have left numerous 
descendants. 

Carver's chair is preserved in the Pilgrims’ 
Hall, Plymouth, and his broadsword is in 


| the cabinet of the Massachusetts Historical 


Society, Boston. In 1790 the southern por- 
tion of the township of Plympton, county 
Plymouth, was incorporated as ‘ Carver.’ 
[Belknap’s American Biog., ed. Hubbard, ii. 
295; Hunter’s .. . Founders of New Plymouth ; 


_Prince’s Annals (ed. 1736), p. 160; New Engl. 


Hist. and Geneal. Reg. i. 50, 58, ii. 187, 262, iv. 
105, 192, 259, 367, v. 47, 81; Historical Maga- 
zine, 2nd series, i. 261, vi. 225; Stone’s Life of 
John Howland (a descendant, &¢.), 1857; Young’s 
Chronicle (2nd ed. 1844), pp. 22, 458 ; Hutchin- 
son’s Massachusetts, ii. 456 ; Eddison’s Worksop ; 
Farmer’s Geneal. Register, p. 54; Scott’s Hist. 
Lecture on Pilgrim Fathers; Everett’s Cape Cod 
Centen. Celebr. p. 7; Robertson’s America, A.D. 
1620-1; Notes and Queries, 5th series, ix. 167; 
Hubbard’s ... New England (2nd ed.), p. 41 ; 
Massach. Hist. Soc. Collections, v. 42, viii. 203- 
237, ix. 48, 74; Westm. Rev. No. exe.; Har- 
per’s Mag. liv. 180; Congreg. Quarterly (Boston, 
US.), iv. 58; Palfrey’s New England, i. 134; 
Holmes’s Annals, i. 162; Summer’s .. . Pilgrims 
at Leyden; Smith’s Virginia, pp. 230-8; Mor- 
ton’s New Eng. Mem. pp. 1-25; Cotton Mather’s 
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Magnalia, ii. 46; Josselyn’s Voyages, p. 248; 
Uden, Geschichte der Congregationalisten, &c., 
Leipzig, 1846; Thatcher’s Plymouth, p. 129; 
Purchas, His Pilgrimage, bk. x. ch. iv. 1625; 
Mitchell’s Bridgwater, pp. 129, 362.] 
J. W.-G. 


CARVER, JONATHAN (1782-1780), 
traveller, born at Stillwater, Connecticut, 
in 1732, was the son of William Joseph 
Carver of Wigan, Lancashire, captain in 
William II]’s army, who was rewarded for 
services in Ireland with the government of 
Connecticut. He studied under a physician 
in Elizabeth’s Town, but afterwards pur- 
chased an ensigncy; was in command of 
a company in the expedition against the 
French in Canada, and had a narrow escape 
in the massacre at Fort William Henry. He 
served in five campaigns from 1757 to 1763, 
and retired from the army on the conclusion 
of peace. Carver then determined to explore 
the territory beyond the Mississippi, and to 
find a north-west land passage between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Starting from 
Boston in June 1766, he travelled thirteen 
hundred miles to the most remote British post, 
and surveyed the bays and rivers of Lake Su- 
perior. Then with goods for Indian trading 
he struck into the north-west of the Missis- 
sippi further than any traveller had been ex- 
cept Hennepin in 1680, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded westward to the sources of the river 
St. Pierre, dwelling among the Indians and 
learning their languages. He returned to 
Boston in October 1768, having visited twelve 
Indian nations and travelled seven thousand 
miles. While proceeding in 1767 with the 
Indians to their great council, he reached a 
point within the present site of St. Paul's, 
Minnesota, on 1 May, and there, stepping 
ashore opposite the great cave, Wakan-teete 
(Dwelling of the Great Spirit), now called 
‘Carver’s Cave,’ he was elected a dakotah 
(allied) chief, and made his almost prophetic 
speech to the three hundred ‘braves.’ Carver 
having mediated a peace between the Nado- 
wessies (Sioux) and Chippeways(Ojibeways), 
the former tribe is said to have made him an 
extensive grant of land near the Mississippi; 
but this is not mentioned in the account of 
his travels. The great wilderness which 
Carver traversed is now called, from its 
beauty and fertility, in Indian phrase, Min- 
nesota. He laid down a scheme by which 
the St. Paul’s district might become the 
centre of a great internal intercourse between 


the east and the west, and his plan of a) 


water communication by canals between 
New York, St. Paul’s, and Canada is now 
actually accomplished by the construction 
of the Great Erie Canal, 
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In 1769 he came to England to publish 
his journal and charts, and hoped that the 
British government would recognise his ser- 
vices. He underwent a long examination 
by the lords commissioners of trade and 
plantations, and received permission to pub- 
lish his papers, but, being afterwards ordered 
to deliver them up to the board, he had to 
repurchase them from his bookseller, with- 
out receiving compensation forloss. Fortu- 
nately he had saved copies of his manuscripts 
and maps, which enabled him to publish his 
work ten years after. About 1774, in con- 
junction with Richard Whitworth, M.P. for 
Stafford, he had arranged his scheme for the 
overland route. Himself, Whitworth, and 
Colonel Rogers, with fifty or sixty artificers 
and mariners, were to make the party. Grants 
and other requisites were nearly completed 
when the troubles in America put a stop to 
the enterprise. In 1778 appeared the first 
edition of ‘Travels to the Interior Parts of 
North America,’ &c., illustrated with copper- _ 
plates and maps, London, 8vo. The second 
part of the work is‘ The Origin, Manners and 
Customs, Religion and Languages of the In- 
dians,’ and there is an appendix describing 
the uncultivated parts of America. It is 
dedicated to Sir Joseph Banks, F.R.S. In 
1779 a second edition appeared, London, 8vo. 
A Dublin edition was published in the same 
year, 8vo. Editions appeared in 1784 (with 
an account of his life by Dr. Lettsom) and 
in 1796. A French translation appeared in 
1784, 8vo. The ‘Travels’ also appeared in 
‘Moore’s ... . Collection of Voyages and 
Travels,’ vol. ii., London, 1785, folio, and in 
Campe’s ‘ Kinder- und Jugendschriften,’ Bd. 
20, 1831, 8vo. In 1779 Carver published 
‘A Treatise on the Cultivation of the To- 
bacco-plant,’ with coloured engravings, Lon- 
don, 8vo; ‘A Treatise on the Use,’ &c., Dub- 
lin, 8vo; and under his name was published 
‘The New Universal Traveller,’ London, 
1779, folio, of which fifty-five weekly num- 
bers came out with fifty-six engravings and 
maps. In the winter of this year Carver, 
with a wife and two children, had to subsist 
on his wages as a lotteryclerk. His original 
fortune had been long exhausted. He died on 
31 Jan. 1780. He was buried at Holywell 
Mount. Dr. Lettsom found an unnegotiated 
grant of ten thousand square miles among 
his papers. Lettsom interested himself for 
Carver's family, supported them, collected 
subscriptions, and paid all expenses of the 
third edition of the ‘Travels’ in 1781. His 
letters to the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine ’— 
‘Hints for establishing a Society for Pro- 


/moting Useful Literature ’—were suggested 


by this unfortunate author's case, and helped 
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to suggest the establishment of the Literary | 
Fund. 

A mezzotint portrait of Carver, from a 
picture in Dr. Lettsom’s possession, is the 
frontispiece of the ‘Travels,’ 8rd edit. He 
was somewhat above the middle stature, 
with a muscular frame. He was a very 
agreeable and picturesque writer, as the story 
of his adventures shows. But there is one 
stain on his character; at the time of his 
marriage in England he had a wife and five 
children living in America. 

The deed found by Dr. Lettsom (now 
lost) was dated 1 May 1767, the day of the 
‘long talk’ in the cave. It bore the totems 
—hbeaver and serpent—of two great chiefs, 
and the Indians are made to speak, in Eng- 
lish, of the grantee as ‘our good brother 
Jonathan,’ whence possibly came the name 
of the Americans collectively. The heirs 
by his first wife transferred part of their 
rights in 1794 to Edward Houghton of Ver- 
mont for 50,0007. After careful inquiry the 
land commissioners dismissed the claim in 
1825. Dr. Hartwell Carver’s claim in 1848 
for ‘a hundred miles square’ met with the 
same fate, as did also that of Carver’s grand- 
sons, Groom and King. Martha, one of the 
daughters by the English wife, was brought 
up by Sir Richard and Lady Pearson. She 
eloped with a sailor, and a few days after 
their marriage conveyed her rights to a 
London firm for a sum of money and a 
tenth of the profits. The agent sent out to 
get a confirmatory grant from the Indians 
was murdered in New York, and the scheme 
collapsed. George III is said to have ap- 
proved the grant, and Dr. Samuel Peters, an 
episcopal minister, who had purchased some 
rights in 1806, testified to the committee 
in 1825 that the king had given Carter 
1,371/. 13s. 8d., and ordered a frigate and 
transport-ship with a hundred and fifty men 
to proceed with him to take possession, but 
the battle of Bunker’s Hill had prevented it. 
In 1839 Lord Palmerston stated in parliament 
that no trace of a ratification of the Carver 
grant was to be found in the Record Office. 

There is a Carver town and Carver county 
in South-eastern Minnesota; and Carver 
river is the name of a branch of the St. 
Peter’s. The Carver centenary was cele- 
brated by the Minnesota Historical Society 
on 1 May 1867, the hundredth anniversary 
of the council and treaty of Carver with the 
Indians at ‘Carver's Cave,’ which is now 
within the suburbs of the important city of 
St. Paul. The proceedings were published 
at the expense of George W. Fehnestock of 
Philadelphia. 

Carver’s description of the funeral of a} 
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‘brave’ suggested Schiller’s ‘Song of a Na- 
dowessie Chief, of which both Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer and Sir John Herschel have 
given translations. 

{Carver’s works; Nichols’s Illustrations, ii. 
680; Neill’s English Colonies in America, 1871 ; 
Neill’s Hist. of Minnesota, 1882; Minnesota 
Historical Society (Carver Centenary), 1867; 
Bishop’s Floral Home... in Minnesota, 1857 ; 
Niles’s Register, 25 Feb. 1825; Harper’s Maga- 
zine, 1875, p. 630; Gent. Mag. 1780, p. 183; 
family papers.] J. W.-G. 


CARVER, ROBERT (d. 1791), landscape 
and scene painter, was a native of Ireland and 
the son of Richard Carver, an historical and 
landscape painter of some merit, who painted 
an altar-piece at Waterford. Robert Carver 
received instruction from his father, and ex- 
hibited several small pictures in water-colours 
in Dublin with some success. He also painted 
scenes for the Dublin Theatre, which attracted 
so much attention that Garrick commissioned 
him to paint one for Drury Lane Theatre, 
and eventually invited him to take up his 
residence in London as scene-painter to that 
theatre. Carver was a friend of his com- 
patriot, Spranger Barry, and when that actor 
quarrelled with Garrick, and transferred him- 
self with a rival company to Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, Carver followed in his train, and 
continued to paint scenes for that theatre in 
conjunction with John Inigo Richards, R.A., 
and other artists. One of his scenes was 


| known as the‘ Dublin Drop,’ and is described 


as follows by the painter Edward Dayes: 
‘The scene was a representation of a storm 
on a coast, with a fine piece of water dashing 
against some rocks, and forming a sheet of 


| foam truly terrific ; this, with the barren ap- 


pearance of the surrounding country, and an 
old leafless tree or two, were the materials 
that composed a picture which would have 
done honour to the first artist, and will be 
remembered as the finest painting that ever 
decorated a theatre.’ Besides scene-painting, 
Carver obtained great success as a landscape- 
painter, and from 1765 to 1790 exhibited 
numerous landscapes in oil and water-colours 
at the exhibitions of the Incorporated Society 
of Artists. He was a fellow of this society, 
and in 1772 was appointed director. Healso 
exhibited at the Free Society of Artists, and 
later on at the Royal Academy. His pictures 
always excited attention and favourable cri- 
ticism, and in the newspapers of the time he 
is spoken of as the ‘ingenious and celebrated 
Mr. Carver.’ He particularly excelled in 
atmospheric effects, such as those of the early 
dawn. Generally the same qualities which 
brought him so much success in scene-paint- 
ing were apparent in his smaller pictures. 
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Carver was of a generous and convivial 
temperament, a free liver, and fond of society. 
For many years he was a martyr to the gout, 
and died in Bow Street, Covent Garden, at 
the end of November 1791. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of English Artists; Pasquin’s 
History of Painting in Ireland; Dayes's Pro- 
fessional Sketches of Modern Artists ; Sarsfield 
Taylor’s Origin, Progress, &e., of the Fine Arts 
in Great Britain and Ireland; Somerset House 
Gazette; Graves’s Dict. of Artists, 1760-1880 ; 
Edwards's Anecdotes of Painters; Catalogues of 
the Society of Artists, Royal Academy, &c. ; ma- 
nuscript information in the Print Room, British 
Museum. ] L. C. 


CARVOSSO, BENJAMIN (1789-1854), 
Wesleyan minister, was son of William 
Carvosso, born near Mousehole, in Mount’s 
Bay, on 11 March 1750, first a fisherman, 
then a farmer, and afterwards for sixty years 
a most active class leader and local preacher 
in the Wesleyan methodist connection, who 
died at Dowstal, in the parish of Mylor, on 
13 Oct. 1834. The son was born in Gluvias 
parish, Cornwall, on 29 Sept. 1789, and, 
although brought up by very pious parents, 
was not converted until his twenty-second 
year. He was admitted as a probationer by 
the Wesleyan conference in 1814, and, after 
labouring for five years as a minister in 
England, offered himself as a missionary. 
He arrived in Van Diemen’s Land in 1820, 
being the second minister of the Wesleyan 
denomination sent to the Australian colonies, 
and on 18 Aug. introduced methodism into 
that island by a public service in Hobart 
Town. It was not long before he proceeded 
to New South Wales, where, in the towns 
of Windsor, Sydney, and Paramatta, he 
passed the next tive years of his ministration. 
He had a high sense of the importance of 
the press as a means of promoting religion, 
and in conjunction with his brethren com- 
menced in 1820 the publication of the ‘ Aus- 
tralian Magazine,’ the first of its class seen 
in the colony. In 1825 he removed to Hobart 
Town; here his labours were arduous; in 
the pulpit, the prison, the prayer meeting, 
the class meeting, and the family, he was 
constantly engaged. Returning to his native 
land in 1830 he continued in the full dis- 
charge of his ministerial duties in various 
parts of England throughout the remainder 
of his life. He died at Tuckingmill, Corn- 
wall, on 2 Oct. 1854. 

The titles of the works written by him 
are: 1. ‘The Great Efficacy of Simple Faith, 
a Memoir of William Carvosso,’ 1835, which 
passed through many editions. 2. ‘Drunken- 
ness the Enemy of Britain arrested by the 
Hand of God,’ 1840. 8. ‘An Account of 
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Miss Deborah B. Carvosso,’ 1840. 4. ‘ At- 


tractive Piety, or Memorials of William B. 
Carvosso,’ 1844, several editions. 

[Wesleyan Methodist Mag. 1855, April, p. 382, 
September, p. 850; Blencowe’s Memoir of Rev. 
B. Carvosso, 1857 ; Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. 
Cornub. i. 65, iii. 1116.] GaCxs; 


CARWARDINE, PENELOPE (1730?- 
1800 ?), afterwards Mrs. BUTLER, miniature 
painter, born about 1730, was the eldest 
daughter of John Carwardine of Thinghills 
Court, Withington, Herefordshire, by his 
wife Anne Bullock of Preston Wynn, in the 
same parish (BERRY, Essex Pedigrees). Her 
father having ruined the family estates, she 
took to miniature painting, instructed by 
Ozias Humphrey, and had acquired her art 
by 1754. She exhibited at the Society of 
Artists in 1761, 1762, 1771, 1772 (Graves, 
Dict. of Artists, p. 42). She was a close 
friend of Sir Joshua and Miss Reynolds; 
and among Sir Joshua’s works is a portrait 
of one of her sisters, painted by him as a 
present for her. Many of her miniatures 
remain in the possession of her family, to- 
gether with three portraits of herself; one 
by Bardwell, 1750; one by a Chinese artist, 
about 1756; the third by Romney, about 
1790. She married Mr. Butler, organist of 
Ranelagh (BuRNEY, Hist. of Music, iv. 669), 
and St. Margaret’s, and St. Anne’s, Westmin- 
ster (Epwarps, Anecd. of Painting, p. 18) ; 
after this marriage she relinquished her pro- 
fession. She died a widow, without issue, 
about 1800. 

[Berry’s Essex Pedigrees; Graves’s Dict. of 
Artists, p. 42; Burney’s History of Music, iv. 
669 ; Edwards’s Anecd. of Painting, p. 13; pri- 
vate information. ] J. H. 


CARWELL, THOMAS (1600-1664), 
ae whose real name was THOROLD, be- 
onged to the ancient Lincolnshire family of 
Thorold. He was born of protestant parents 
in 1600, and became a catholic in 1622. After 
studying in the jesuit college at St. Omer, he 
entered the English college at Rome in 1629, 
and in 1633 he was ordained priest. In the 
latter year he entered the Society of Jesus at 
St. Andrew’s, Rome, and in 1643 he became 
a professed father. For several years he was 
employed as professor of philosophy and theo- 
logy at Liége. In 1647 he was sent to the 
English mission, and during many years he 
was missioner in the London district, of which 
in 1655 he was rector. He was also at one 
period vice-provincial of his order. His death 
occurred in London on 9 Aug. 1664, He 
wrote a bulky controversial work. entitled 
‘LabyrinthvsCantvariensis: or Doctor Lawd’s 
Labyrinth. Beeing an Answer to the late 
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Archbishop of Canterbvries Relation of a 
Conference between himselfe and Mr. Fisher, 
etc. Wherein the true grounds of the Roman 
Catholique Religion are asserted, the princi- 
Controuersies betwixt Catholiques and 

rotestants throughly examined, and the 
Bishops meandrick windings throughout his 
whole worke layd open to publique view. By 
T.C.’ Paris, 1658, fol. 

[Foley's Records, v. 609, vi. 324, vii. 774; 
Southwell’s Bibl. Script. Soc. Jesu, 761; Oliyer’s 
Jesuit Collections, 67; Backer’s Bibl. des Ecri- 
vains dela Société de Jésus (1869), 1100.] 

a, 


CARY. [See also Carew and Carey.] 


CARY, EDWARD (d. 1711), catholic 
divine, son of John and Lucy Cary, was 
born at Meldon, Suffolk. He left England 
in 1646 with the intention of joining some 
foreign army, but afterwards changed his 
mind and entered the English college at 
Rome, where he was ordained priest in 1651. 
He was then sent back to England on the 
mission. On the accession of James IT he 
became chaplain-general to his majesty’s 
catholic forces, and after the revolution he 
was employed in confidential communications 
with the friends of legitimate monarchy. His 
death occurred in 1711. He was the author 
of ‘The Catechist catechized concerning the 
Oath of Allegiance,’ 1681, 12mo. 

{Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 481; Oliver's Ca- 
tholic Religion in Cornwall, 261; Foley’s Re- 
cords, vi. 368.] T. C. 


CARY, ELIZABETH, Viscountszss 
Fatxianp. [See under Cary, S1r Henry. ] 


CARY, FRANCIS STEPHEN (1808- 
1880), artist and art-teacher, was a younger 
son of the Rey. Henry Francis Cary ta v.] 
He was born at Kingsbury in Warwickshire 
on 10 May 1808, his father being then vicar 
of that place. He was educated at home, 
chiefly by his father, and at the age of eighteen 
became a pupil of Mr. Sass at the Art School 
in Streatham Street, Bloomsbury. He after- 
wards became a student at the Royal Aca- 
demy, and for a short time painted in the 
studio of Sir Thomas Lawrence, with a view 
of becoming his pupil; this intention was 
frustrated by the death of that artist. In 
1829 he studied in Paris, and afterwards in 
Italy and in the Art School at Munich. In 
1833, 1834, 1835 he accompanied his father, 
to whom he was much devoted, in a course 
of foreign travel each year. In the following 
years he exhibited several pictures at the ex- 
hibitions of the Society of British Artists 
and others, In 1841 he married Louisa, 
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daughter of Charles Allen Philipps of St, 
Bride’s Hill, Pembrokeshire, and in 1842 he 
undertook the management of the Art School 
in Bloomsbury, in which he had formerly 
studied under Mr. Sass, He continued to 
exhibit pictures for some years at the Royal 
Academy and elsewhere, and was a candi- 
date in the Westminster Hall competitions 
for the decoration of the houses of parliament, 
held in 1844 and 1847. Cary was best known 
as the head of the Bloomsbury Art School. 
This school was founded by Mr. Sass on the 
model of the school of the Carracci, Bologna, 
and under his care, and subsequently under 
Cary’s, many of the most prominent painters 
and sculptors of the day, such as Cope, Millais, 
Dante Rossetti, Armstead, &c., received their 
early art education. In 1874 Cary retired to 
Abinger in Surrey, where he died on 5 Jan. 
1880. Heleft nofamily. Inthe early part of his 
life his continual devotion to his father was 
the cause of his enjoying much of the lite- 
rary society of that day. He painted an 
interesting portrait of Charles Lamb and his 
sister Mary, now in the possession of Mr. 
Edward Hughes. 

{Times, 9 Jan. 1880; Athenzeum, 17 Jan. 1880; 
Art Journal, 1880, p. 108; Builder, xxxviii. 
81; Catalogues of the Exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy, &e.; Life of the Rev. Henry Francis 
Cary; information from Mrs. Cary, and from 
Mr. Eyre Crowe, A.R.A.] L. C. 


CARY, Str HENRY, first Viscount 
FaLxianp (d. 1633), lord deputy of Ireland, 
descended from a family long seated in Somer- 


| setshire and Devonshire, was the son of Sir 


Edward Cary, knight, of Berkhamstead and 
Aldenham, Hertfordshire, by his wife, Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Sir Henry Knevet, knight, 
master of the jewel office to Queen Elizabeth 
and King James, and widow of Henry, lord 
Paget. At the age of sixteen he entered 
Exeter College, Oxford, where, according to 
Wood, by the aid of a good tutor he became 
highly accomplished, Subsequently he served 
in France and the Low Countries, and was 
taken prisoner by Don Louis de Velasco, 
probably at the siege of Ostend, a fact referred 
to in the epigram on Sir Henry Cary by Ben 
Jonson : 
When no foe, that day, 
Could conquer thee but chance who did betray. 


In the following lines Ben Jonson draws a 
very flattering portrait of him: 


That neither fame nor love might wanting be 
To greatness, Cary, I sing that and thee, 
Whose house, if it no other had, 

In only thee, might be both great and glad ; 
Who, to upbraid the sloth of this our time, 
Dost valour make almost if not a crime, 
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On his return to England he was intro- 
. duced to court, and became gentleman of the 
bedchamber. At the creation of Charles 

rince of Wales in 1616 he was created a 
K B. In 1617 he became comptroller of the 
household and a privy councillor, and on 
10 Noy. 1620 Viscount Falkland in the 
county of Fife, in the Scottish peerage, which 
title, with his naturalisation, was confirmed 
by Charles I by diploma in 1627. He was 
elected M.P. for Hertfordshire 11 Dec. 1620, 
Chiefly through the favour of Buckingham 
he wasappointed to succeed Viscount Grandi- 
son as lord deputy of Ireland, being sworn 
18 Sept. 1622. In office he showed himself 
both bigoted in his opinions and timid in 
carrying out apolicy which continually dallied 
with extremes; though conscientious, he was 
easily offended, and he lamentably failed to 
conduct himself with credit when confronted 
with any unusual difficulties. Urged on by a 
sermon of Ussher on the text ‘ He beareth 
not the sword in vain,’ Falkland, greatly dis- 
tressed at the number of priests in Ireland 
and their influence over the people, issued a 
proclamation, 21 Jan. 1623, ordering their 
banishment from the country. Such a pro- 
clamation was at the time specially inexpe- 
dient on account of the negotiations for the 
Spanish marriage, and in February 1624 he 
received an order from the English privy 
council to refrain from more extreme mea- 
sures than preventing the erection of religious 
houses and the congregation of unlawful as- 
semblies. On account of the difficulties of 
maintaining the English army in Ireland, an 
assembly of the nobility of Ireland was con- 
vened by Falkland, 22 Sept. 1626, before 
whom he laid a draft of concessions promised 
by Charles, which were subsequently known 
as the ‘ Graces.’ They promised the removal 
of certain religious disabilities and the re- 
cognition of sixty years’ possession as a bar 
to all claims of the crown based on irregula- 
rities of title. The negotiation was not con- 
ducted by Falkland with much skill, and for 
a long time there seemed no hope of a satis- 
factory settlement, but at last, in May 1628, 
a deputation from the nobility agreed, before 
the king and privy council at Whitehall, on 


certain additional concessions in the ‘Graces,’ | 


then confirmed, that Ireland should provide 
a sum of 4,000/. for the army for three years. 
Falkland believed that his difficulties with 
the nobility had been largely due to the in- 
trigues of the lord chancellor, Lord Loftus of 


Ely, and, after the dissolution of the assembly | 


of the nobility in 1627, brought a charge 
against him of malversation, and of giving 


plies. 
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London, Lord Loftus was allowed to return to 
his duties pending furtherinquiry. Meantime 
Falkland had for some years been engaged in 
tracking out what he supposed was a dan- 
gerous conspiracy of the Byrnes of Wicklow, 
and in August 1628 was able to announce to 
the king that the result of his protracted in- 
vestigations had been successful, a true bill 
having been found against them at the Wick- 
low assizes. The aim of Falkland was to 
set up a plantation in Wicklow on the con- 
fiscated estates of the Byrnes, but as his de- 
signs were disapproved of by the commis- 
sioners of Irish causes, the king appointed a 
committee of the Irish privy council to in- 
vestigate the matter more fully, one of the 
members of committee being the lord chan- 
cellor, Loftus. At this Falkland took deep 
offence, refusing to afford any assistance in 
the investigation on account of the ‘high 
indignity ’ offered to himself (see ‘A Copie of 
the A pollogie ofthe Lord Viscount Faulkland, 
Lord Deputie of Ireland, to the Lords of his 
Majestie’s Privie Counsell, the 8th December, 
1628,’ printed from the Harleian MS. 23085, in 
GrILBERT’s History of the Irish Confederation, 
i. 210-17). When, as the result of the in- 
quiry, it was discovered that the Byrnes had 
been the victims of false witnesses, Falkland 
was, on 10 Aug. 1629, directed to hand over 
his authority to the lords justices on the pre- 
text that his services were required in Eng- 
land, The king, recognising his good inten- 
tions, continued him in fayour. From having 
accidentally broken his leg in Theobalds 
Park, he died in September 1633, and on the 
25th of that month was buried at Aldenham. 
Falkland continued throughout his life to 
cultivate his literary tastes. An epitaph by 
him on Elizabeth, countess of Huntingdon, 
is given in Wilford’s ‘Memorials.’ Among 
his papers was found ‘The History of the 
most unfortunate Prince, King Edward II, 
with choice political observations on him and 
his unhappy favourites, Gaveston and Spen- 
cer,’ which was published with a preface at- 
tributed to Sir James Harrington in 1680, 
Falkland was in the habit of ingeniously con- 
cealing the year of his age in a knot flourished 
beneath his name, a device by which he is said 
to have detected a forger who had failed to 
recognise its significance. 

EvizaBeru Cary, Lapy Fatxrann (1585- 
1639), famous for her learning and her devo- 
tion to the catholic religion, was the sole 
daughter and heiress of Sir Lawrence Tan- 
field, lord chief baron of the exchequer, and 


Elizabeth, daughter of Giles Symondes of 


10. _Claye, Norfolk, and was born at Burford 
encouragement to the nobility to refuse sup- | 


Priory, Oxfordshire, in 1585. In very early 


Ne 
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the study of languages, mastering French, 
Spanish, Italian, Latin, Hebrew, and Tran- 
sylvanian. At the age of fifteen she was mar- 
ried toSir Henry Cary. As the result of her 
study of the fathers, she, when about nineteen 
years of age, became a convert to the catholic 
faith, but she did not acknowledge the change 
in her opinions till twenty years afterwards. 
She accompanied her husband to Dublin, 
where she took a great interest in the esta- 
blishment of industrial schools. On her hus- 
band learning her change of faith they quar- 
relled, and she left Dublin in 1625. She was 
allowed by the privy council a separate main- 
tenance of 5007. ayear. After her husband’s 
return to England they became reconciled, but 
continued to live separately. On account of 
her change of faith her father probably passed 
her over in his will [for the circumstances 
see under Cary, Lucius]. When her hus- 
band died she had only the annuity of 200/. 
a year given her by her parents. She died in 
October 1639. One of the most intimate 
friends of Lady Falkland was Chillingworth, 
but after his conversion to protestantism she 
blamed him for endeavouring to pervert her 
children. She published a translation of 
Cardinal Perron’s reply to the attack on his 
works by King James, but the book was 
ordered tobe burned. Afterwards she trans- 
lated the whole of Perron’s works for the 
benefit of scholars at Oxford and Cambridge ; 
the translation, however, not being printed. 
She also wrote in verse the lives of St. Mary 
Magdalene, St. Agnes the Martyr, and St. 
Elizabeth of Portugal, as well as numerous 
hymns in honour of the Virgin. The collected 
edition of the works of John Marston (16338) 
is dedicated to her. 

Of the eleven children of Lord and Lady 
Falkland there are records of eight, four sons 
and four daughters. His son Lucius, second 
viscount, is the subject of a separate article. 
The father’s petition to the king praying for 
the release of his son, who had been confined 
in the Fleet prison, is preserved in the Harleian 
MS. 1581, where there are also four letters 
to Falkland from the Duke of Buckingham, 
has been printed in the ‘ Cabala.’ The second 
son, Sir Lawrence, was killed fighting under 
Sir Charles Coote at Swords in 1642. The 
other two sons, Patrick [q. v.], who was the 
author of some poems, and Placid, took orders 
in the catholic church. The four daughters, 
Anne, who had been maid of honour to the 
queen, Lucy, Elizabeth, and Mary, ultimately 
became nuns in the convent of Cambray. 


[Wood's Athen (Bliss), ii. 565-6 ; Fuller's 


Worthies (ed. 1811), pp. 431-2; Lloyd’s State | 
Worthies; Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland (Wood), | 


i. 667-8; Biog. Brit. (Kippis), iii. 290; Chal- 
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mers’s Biog. Dict. viii. 335-6 ; Walpole’s Royal 
and Noble Authors, v. 65-6; The Lady Falk- 
land, her Life, from a Manuscript in the Imperiai 
Archives at Lille; Life, by Lady Georgiana Ful- 
lerton, 1878 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. Series, 
containing many letters both of Lord and Lady 
Falkland; Cal. Irish State Papers, 1615-25; 
Cal. Carew MSS.; Harleian MSS, 1581, 2305; 
Add. MS. 3827 ; Gilbert’s History of the Irish 
Confederation, 1. xi, 24, 170-6, 210-17; Gardi- 
ner’s History of England, viii. 9-28.] 
My ais del 


CARY, HENRY FRANCIS (1772-1844), 
translator of Dante, was born at Gibraltar 
6 Dec. 1772. His father, an officer in the 
army, and grandson of Mordecai Cary, bishop 
of Killala, shortly afterwards settled as a 
country gentleman at Cannock in Stafford- 
shire. Young Cary received his education at 


| local grammar schools, Rugby, Sutton Cold- 
| field, and Birmingham. While at the latter, 


being only fifteen, he published an ode to 
Lord Heathfield on his defence of Gibraltar, 
the youthful writer’s native place. The ode 
was greatly admired, and led to Cary’s be- 
coming a regular contributor to the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ and publishing a small vo- 
lume of odes and sonnets in the following 
year. Italso procured him the notice of Miss 
Seward and her literary coterie at Lichfield. 
He corresponded assiduously with Miss Se- 
ward, and one of his letters (Life, i. 42-4) 
is especially interesting as disclosing the germ 
of his attachment to Dante. It is written from 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he had entered 
in April 1790. In 1796 he took orders, was 
presented to the vicarage of A bbot’s Bromley, 
Staffordshire, and married the daughter of 
James Ormsby of Sandymount, near Dublin. 


| His time was chiefly employed in study, of 


which his diary, published by his son, gives 
a detailed account. His principal publica- 
tions during his residence at A bbot’s Bromley 
were an ‘Ode to Kosciusko’ and three ser- 
mons, contributed to the publication of a 
clerical friend who ‘ was driven by his neces- 
sities to publish a volume of sermons by sub- 
scription, but had not energy to write them 
himself” In 1800 he removed to the livin 

of Kingsbury in Warwickshire, to whic 

he had been presented in addition to Abbot’s 
Bromley, and in May of that year commenced 
his translation of the ‘Inferno, which was 
_ published in 1805. It attracted little atten- 
tion, partly owing to the neglect into which 
his author had fallen (‘his fame,’ said Napo- 
leon of Dante about this time, ‘ is increasing 
and will continue to increase, because no one 
ever reads him’), partly from being weighted 
by areprint of the original text, but even more 


| from Cary’s own independence of the corrupt 
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poetical taste of theday. He had not shrunk | 
from reproducing Dante’s homely expressions, 
and in so doing exposed himself to charges of 
familiarity, and even vulgarity, from his old 
patroness, Miss Seward, whom he answered 
conclusively in a long letter preserved by 
his son. In 1807 the death of his youngest 
daughter occasioned a state of mental prostra- 
tion scarcely distinguishable from insanity, 
the precursor of subsequent similar afflictions. 
He removed to London, became reader at 
Berkeley Chapel, retaining his country bene- 
fices, and after a time was able to continue 
his translation of Dante. It was completed 
on 8 May 1812; but the ill success of the 
‘Inferno’ had discouraged the booksellers, 
and Cary, whose family was large and whose 
means were moderate, was obliged to publish 
the sequel, along with a reprint of its prede- 
cessor, at hisown expense. It at first excited 
no more attention than the ‘Inferno,’ but ere 
long the whole translation came into notice, 
in great measure from the warm applause of 
Coleridge, whose acquaintance Cary made as 
he paced the beach at Littlehampton, reciting 
Homer to his son. ‘Sir,’ said Coleridge, at- 
tracted by the sound of the Greek, ‘ yours is 
a face I should know. I am Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge.’ During the rest of the day the 
wondrous stranger discoursed on Homer, 
making young Cary ‘ feel as one from whose 
eyes the scales were just removed,’ and in the 
evening carried home the translation of Dante, 
of which he had nevereven heard. The next 
day he was able to repeat whole pages, and 
his winter course of lectures gave it celebrity. 
A new edition was published in 1819, and 
ever since, notwithstanding the competition 
of more exact versions of no mean poetical 
power, it has remained the translation which, 
on Dante’s name being mentioned, occurs first 
to the mind. 

During this interval Cary had resigned his 
readership, and become afternoon lecturer at 
Chiswick and curate of the Savoy. His ac- 
quaintance with Coleridge had introduced 
him to Charles Lamb, with whom he con- 
tracted an intimate friendship. He became 
a member of the circle that gathered around 
the publishers Taylor and Hessey, and con- 
tributed ballads and critical essays to their 
‘London Magazine.” Several of his contri- 
butions were on the early French poets, the 
materials for which he collected in a visit to 
France in 1821. These were republished 
after his death, as also were a series of lives 
of English poets, supplementary to J ohnson, 
likewise contributed to the ‘London Maga- 
zine.” In 1824 appeared his translation of 
‘The Birds, an elegant performance, but 
wanting the rollicking fun of Aristophanes, ! 
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In the same year he began his translation of 
Pindar. In 1826, after an unsuccessful appli- 
cation for a vacancy in the antiquities depart- 
ment of the British Museum, he was ap- 
pointed assistant-keeper of printed books. A 
classed catalogue of the library was at that 
time in preparation, and Cary was appropri- 
ately entrusted with the poetry. After some 
time it was given up, and he was mainly 
employed in cataloguing new purchases and 
acquisitions by copyright. ‘The numerous 
titles extant in his handwriting show that 
he was both an industrious and an accurate 
workman. Nothing occurred to vary the 
even tenor of his life until the completion 
of his translation of Pindar in the autumn 
of 1832, almost immediately followed by the 
sudden death of his wife. The effect upon 
him was ‘an amazement of all the faculties 
of mind and body,’ followed by attacks of 
delirium. Having partially rallied, he under- 
took a long tour on the continent, and re- 
turned restored to comparative health; yet, 
in the opinion of all but his family and 
himself, disqualified for promotion to the 
headship of the library of printed books, to 
which, indeed, the shy recluse scholar would 
hardly have been equal at any time. The 
post became vacant in 1837, and the prefer- 
ence over Cary given to Antonio Panizzi, a 
foreigner who had not yet overcome preju- 
dice by the demonstration of his extraordi- 
nary capacity, and whose promotion was re- 
garded by many as a piece of party patronage, 
occasioned much criticism at the time. It 
was, however, most fully vindicated before 
the royal commission of 1848, and, entirely 
apart from the question of Panizzi’s merits 
and Cary’s infirmities, the latter placed him- 
self out of court by the ground on which he 
rested his claim. ‘My age,’ he said, ‘it was 
plain, might ask for me that alleviation of 
labour which is gained by promotion to a 
superior place,’ A curious ideal of duty must 
have prevailed in the public service when, as 
has been remarked, ‘an honourable and re- 
spected officer could, without conscious ab- 
surdity, urge as a plea for promotion that he 
would thereby have less to do.’ Upon the 
failure of his application Cary resigned, and 
owing to another serious blot in the admini- 
strative system of the time, his eleven years 
of faithful service were unrecompensed by 
any retiring pension. The death of his aged 
father, however, had recently placed him in 
easier circumstances, and though consenting 
to work for the booksellers, he does not seem 
to have suffered from pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. He edited several standard English 
poets with much judgment, and prepared a 
series of critical observations on the Italian 
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poets, which were published in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ after his death. A crown 
pie of 200/. a year was conferred upon 

im in 1841, principally through the influence 
of Rogers. He died, after a short illness, 
on 14 Aug. 1844, and was buried in West- 
minster A bbey by the side of Samuel Johnson. 

Cary’s literary fame is almost wholly iden- 
tified with one work. There will probably 
always be two schools of Dante translation 
in England, the blank verse and the terza 
rima, and until some great genius shall have 
arisen capable of thoroughly naturalising 
the latter metre, Johnson’s terse remark on 
the translators of Virgil will continue to 
be applicable. ‘Pitt,’ he says, ‘is quoted, 
and Dryden read.’ Cary’s standard is lower, 
and his achievement less remarkable, than 
that of many of his successors, but he, at 
least, has made Dante an Englishman, and 
they have left him half an Italian. He has, 
nevertheless, shown remarkable tact in avoid- 
ing the almost inevitable imitation of the 
Miltonic style, and, renouncing the attempt 
to clothe Dante with a stateliness which does 
not belong to him, has in a great measure 
preserved his transparent simplicity and in- 
tense vividness. In many other respects 
Cary’s taste was much in advance of the 
standard of his day; his criticisms on other 
poets are judicious, but not penetrating. His 
original poems and his translation of Pindar 
scarcely deserve a higher praise than that of 
elegance. A translation of Valerius Flaccus 
was never completed, and nothing more 
seems to have been heard of the ‘ Romeo and 
other Poems’ which his son announced his 
intention of publishing. The extreme ten- 
derness and affectionateness of Cary’s cha- 
racter appears sufficiently from his history. 
It would hardly have been inferred from his 
correspondence, which is in general rather 
commonplace, and tinctured with a reserve 
which can only have arisen from extreme 
sensitiveness. 

[Memoir of the Rey. H. F. Cary, by his son, 
Henry Cary, 2 vols. 1847; Gent. Mag. April 
1847 ; Edwards’s Lives of the Founders of the 
British Museum, pp. 547-52. ] R. G. 


CARY, JOHN (d. 1395 ?), judge, son of 
Sir John Cary, knight, bailiff of the forest of 
Selwood in Wiltshire, knight of the shire for 
Devon in 1362 and 1368, who died in 13871, 
by Jane, daughter of Sir Guy de Brien, knight, 
was put into commission as warden of the 
ports for Devonshire in 1873, and was made 
commissioner of array three years later. He 
was commanded by the king in 1888 to take 
the rank of serjeant-at-law, but refused. 
Three years later (5 Nov. 1386) he was 
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created chief baron of the exchequer. In 
1387-8 he underwent impeachment for having 
answered, in a sense favourable to the king, 
the interrogatories addressed to the judges 
at Nottingham in the preceding August, re- 
lative to the action of the parliament in dis- 
missing Michael de la Pole, and vesting the 
supreme power in a council of nobles [see 
BEALKNAP, SiR RoBeRtT]. Hewas condemned 
to death, but the sentence having been com- 
muted for one of banishment, he was trans- 
ported to Waterford and confined within a 
circuit of two miles round the city, but was 
otherwise permitted to live at his own will, 
being allowed a pension of 20/. per annum 
for maintenance. He died about 1395 or 
1396. His estates at Torrington and Cock- 
ington, which had been confiscated, were re- 
stored to his son, probably in 1402. By his 
wife, Margaret, daughter of Robert Holway 
of Holway in Devonshire, he had two sons, 
Robert (now represented by Robert Shedden 
Sulyarde Cary of Torr Abbey, Torquay) and 
John, sometime bishop of Exeter. The fa- 
mily has given origin to three peerages, of 
which one, held by Viscount Falkland, baron 
Hunsdon (8. 1803), is still extant. 


[Cal. Ing. P.M. iii.196, 308; Abbrev. Rot. Orig. 
ii. 281,317, 323; Devon’s Issues of the Exch. (Hen. 
III-Hen. V1), p. 236 ; Willis’s Not. Parl. ii. 251; 
Foss’s Lives of Judges; Rymer’s Fed. (ed. Clarke), 
iii. pt. ii. 976, 1046; Dugdale’s Chron. Ser. 53; 
Hist. Angl. Script. Decem. Col. 2727; Cobbett’s 
State Trials, i.119-20; Rot. Parl. iii.484.] J.M.R. 

CARY, JOHN (@.1720?), merchant and 
writer on trade, was the son of Thomas Cary, 
vicar of St. Philip and St. Jacob, Bristol. En- 
gaged in the West Indian sugar trade, he was 
led to take a political interest in commercial 
matters. He was a warden of the Merchant 
Venturers’ Company at Bristol in 1683-4. In 
Jan. 1687-8, when the mayor and council were 
removed on account of their opposition to the 
abolition of the penal laws, he was placed on 
the substituted council (see Szypr, Bristol, 
ii. 584). He was removed in Oct. 1688. He 
was parliamentary candidate for Bristol in 
1698. An essay on trade, which he published 
in 1695, attracted attention and brought him 
into correspondence with Locke. It ‘is the 
best discourse,’ Locke wrote to him, ‘I ever 
read on that subject.’ It is ‘written with 
so disinterested an aim,’ wrote another cor- 
respondent, ‘that no man can possibly tell 
where your trade lyes by it.’ Cary was evi- 
dently esteemed by his fellow citizens as 
a man of sound practical judgment, for he 
acted as an arbitrator in commercial dis- 
putes, and was chosen by the Bristol commit- 
tee of trade as their representative in London 
toadvise the city members in matters affecting 
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Bristol trade. In 1700 he was appointed one 
of the trustees for the sale of forfeited estates 
in Ireland (H. C. Journals, xiii. 307 ; HARRIS, 
William IIT, p. 478). In 1704, being known 
to have given much attention to the subject, 
he was invited by the ministry to lay before 
them his views on the question of encourag- 
ing the linen manufactures of Ireland. The 
only later references to him are in connection 
with two chancery suits in Ireland, Carey v. 
White, and Boyle-Moor v. Mattocks, in both 
of which, on appeal to the House of Lords, 
he was unsuccessful (Index to Journals, vols. 
ii. and iii.; and 5 Bro. P. C. 325), In each 
case he was attached for non-payment of 
costs, being imprisoned for a few days in 1717 
(MaceuneEn, Practice in the House of Lords, 
p. 271), though he seems to have evaded a 
similar order in 1719 (. LZ. Journals, xxi. 
130). He died soon after (advertisement to 
1745 edition of the Essay on Trade). Cary 
advocated a national policy in trade. It is 
possible, he said, for the public to grow poor, 
while private persons increase their fortunes; 
therefore it is important to discover what 
trades are profitable to the nation and should 
be encouraged, and what are not profitable 
and should be discouraged. He has been 
ridiculed for putting such a question, but to 
nearly all his contemporaries it seemed a 
most reasonable one. In the instructions to 
the commissioners of trade in 1696 it is set 
down, almost in Cary’s words, as the first 
subject of inquiry (MacpHERsoN, Commerce, 
ii. 682). The policy which he advocated was 
the stimulating of home manufactures. To 
this end he was in favour of discouraging 
the importation of manufactured commodi- 
ties, and of encouraging, by freeing from 
customs and otherwise, that of raw material. 
For the same reason he proposed that the 
laws against the exportation of wool should 
be strengthened, and that some check should 
be put upon the woollen manufactures of 
Ireland. The Irish trade, he said in a letter 
of 1695, threatens to eat up ours, ‘ Lands in 
Ireland will advance to twenty years’ pur- 
chase, and lands in England fall to twelve,’ 
Among his other proposals was a plan for 
providing workhouses for the poor, which 
through his efforts was brought into opera- 
tion in Bristol by an act of 1697. In one of 
his pamphlets Cary described the success of 
the experiment, and the example of Bristol 
_ was followed by a number of other towns 
(see Epun, State of the Poor, i. 258, 276; 
_Nicuoxts, English Poor Law, i. 873). A 
growing belief in the system led to the pass- 
ing of a general act in 1723, enabling sepa- 
rate parishes to combine for the purpose of 
establishing a common workhouse. Though 
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the idea of such a combination had been 
already suggested by Hale and other writers 
on the poor, Cary has been justly credited 
with showing how it could be carried out. 
The following is a list of Cary’s works: 
1. ‘An Essay on the State of England in 
relation to its Trade, its Poor, and its Taxes, 
for carrying on the present War against 
France,’ 1695; 2nd ed. 1719, ‘ An Essay to- 
wards regulating the Trade and employing 
the Poor of this Kingdom ;’ 3rd ed. 1745, ‘A 
Discourse on Trade, and other matters rela- 
tive to it,’ &c. The later editions differ con- 
siderably from the first one. The edition of 
1745 was translated, with additions, into 
French in 1755, and from the French into 
Italian in 1764. In Cary’s lifetime parts of 
the essay were extracted and published as 
separate pamphlets: the ‘Irish and Scotch 
Trade’ (Bristol, 1695; London, 1696), the 
‘East India Trade’ (Bristol, 1695 ; London, 
1696 and 1699), the ‘African Trade’ (n. d.) 
and the proposals relating to the poor. A 
pamphlet having appeared entitled ‘The Lin- 
nen Drapers’ Answer to that part of Mr. 
Cary his Essay on Trade, that concerns the 
East India Trade ’—a plea for free trade—he 
published a short reply. 2. ‘An Essay on 
the Coyn and Credit of England as they stand 
with respect to Trade’ (Bristol, 1696), ‘to 
show the necessity of settling a well-grounded 
credit in this nation, for support of the go- 
vernment and carrying on its trade’ (see 
Macteop on Banking, 1. 403). In ‘An Es- 
say towards settling a National Credit’ (1696, 
reprinted along with 2nd and 8rd editions of 
the ‘Essay on Trade’), and in ‘A Proposal 
for paying off the Publick Debts by erecting 
a National Credit’ (London, 1719), he ad- 
vocated a national bank, ‘the profit or loss 
thereof to redound to the nation,’ In the 
‘ Essay on Trade’ (2nd ed.) he said that ‘the 
famous Mr. Laws’ drew his scheme from this 
proposal. 3. ‘An Account of the Proceed- 
ings of the Corporation of Bristol, in Execu- 
tion of the Act of Parliament for the better 
employing and maintaining the Poor of that 
City,’ London, 1700 (anonymous), reprinted 
along with 2nd and 3rd editions of the ‘ Es- 
say on Trade,’ ‘A Proposal to raise 150,000/. 
per annum, and to give Employment to the 
Poor’ (n.d.); a leaflet, suggesting an addi- 
tional duty on tobacco. 4. ‘Some Conside- 
rations relating to the Carrying on the Linnen 
Manufactures of Ireland,’ 1704; reprinted 
along with 2nd and 3rd editions of the ‘ Es- 
say on Trade.’ The effect of absenteeism on 
‘the balance of trade’ is discussed. 5. ‘A 
Vindication of the Parliament of England, in 
answer to a book written by William Moly- 
neux of Dublin, Esq.. intituled “The Case 
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of Ireland’s being bound by Acts of Parlia- 
ment in England stated,”’ London, 1698 
(see Nicouson, Lrish Hist. Library, ed. 1776, 
p. 51). Another answer to Molyneux ap- 
peared in the same year, which, on the strength 
of a marginal reference in Leland’s ‘History 
of Ireland’ (i. 77, 3rd ed.), is attributed to 
Cary. 6. ‘The Rights of the Commons in 
Parliament assembled asserted, and the Liber- 
ties of the People vindicated,’ London, 1718, 
denying the right of the House of Lords to 
imprison after prorogation. ‘The Case of 
John Cary, Esq.’ &c., London, 1719; an ap- 
peal to the House of Commons for relief in a 
case pending in the Irish court of chancery. 
Gary's manuscripts in the British Museum 
include several papers on trade and currency, 
his correspondence with Locke and others 
concerning the ‘ Essay on Trade,’ and notes 
on fencing and other matters. He gives a 
description (f. 13) of three comets in 1680 
and 1682, with a sketch of one of them. 


[Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 5540 ; Journals of House 
of Lords ; references to himself in his pamphlets; 
information received from Mr, William George 
of Bristol.] GaP. Me 


CARY, LUCIUS, second Viscount FALK- 
LAND (1610 ?P-1643), born probably at Bur- 
ford either in 1610 or towards the end ot 
the preceding year, was the son of Sir Henry 
Cary [q.v.], who was in 1620 created Viscount 
Falkland in the Scottish peerage, and who 
was lord-deputy of Ireland from 1622 to 
1629. His mother, from whom he inherited 
his literary tastes and his religious thought- 
fulness, was Elizabeth [see under Cary, SIR 
Henry], only daughter of Sir Lawrence Tan- 
field, chief baron of the exchequer. In 1622 
he accompanied his father and mother to 
Dublin, where he was educated at Trinity 
College, though it would seem that his name 
had been entered at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1621 (Baker, Hist. of St. John’s 
College, ed. Mayor, 1.263). Ussher was pro- 
vost during the first part of young Cary’s 
residence, and it has been suggested that 
his influence may have had something to 
do with the youth’s subsequent hostility to 
the Laudian system. In 1625 Sir Law- 
rence Tanfield died. By a deed(MS.in Re- 
cord Office, Chancery Inquisitions, Chas. I, 
part 1, No. 44, compare probate of will at 
Somerset House) he directed that the manors 
of Great Tew and Burford, together with the 
rectory of Great Tew, should be conveyed to 
trustees and be held by them, first to the use 
of his widow, and after her death to that of 
his grandson, Lucius, upon whose issue the 
estates were entailed, no mention being made 
of his daughter, Lady Falkland. It is pos- 
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sible that she was passed over because, though 
she had not yet formally become a Roman 
catholic, she was understood to be unsettled 
in religion ; but it must be remembered that 
the young Lucius had been taken to live 
with his grandfather from his birth (Life of 
Lady Falkland, p. 11), and was, therefore, 
no doubt a special favourite with the old 
man. When, in 1629, the elder Falkland 
returned to England, he had been engaged 
in a violent quarrel with many of the mem- 
bers of the Irish privy council, and the lords 
justices, who were of the party opposed to 

im, made use of their new authority to take 
away a company, the command of which 
had been granted by the late lord-deputy to 
his son, Lucius, and to confer it upon Sir 
Francis Willoughby. Upon this Lucius, in- 
dignant on his own as well as on his father’s 
account, challenged Willoughby in January 
1630, on which he was committed to the 
Fleet by a warrant from the council, dated 
17Jan.,and liberated on his father’s petition on 
the 27th (correspondence in Lapy THERESA 
Lewis’s Lives of the Friends of Clarendon, i. 
189). When young Cary left Ireland he 
brought with him a thorough knowledge of 
French and Latin (CLarenvon’s Life, i. 35). 
If Clarendon’s dates are to be taken as accu- 
rate, it was at the age of nineteen—that is to 
say about 1629—that he entered into posses- 
sion of his inheritance, no doubt by his grand- 
mother’s death; and it was at some time 
during the next two years that he married 
Letice, daughter of Sir Richard Morrison of 
Tooley Park, Leicestershire. It was a love- 
match, and as the lady was poor his father 
was very angry with him, probably on ac- 
count of his own exclusion from the Tan- 
field property as well as on account of the 
marriage. With the impulsiveness of nature 
which marked him through his life, Lucius 
offered to abandon all claim upon the estate to 
his father, a proposal which came to nothing 
through the passionate refusal of the old man 
to accept the offer. So deeply was Lucius 
pained by the quarrel thus forced upon him, 
that he went over to Holland with the in- 
tention of taking military service under the 
Dutch Republic. He failed, however, to 
obtain the post which he desired, and he 
returned to England to a life for which he 
was more fitted than for that of a soldier 
(ib. i. 87; Woon, Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, 
ii. 5670). On his return to England Cary 
retired to a country life at Great Tew, de- 
claring that ‘he would not see London in 
many years, which was the place he loved 
of all the world,’ and devoted himself to the 
study of Greek (CraRENDON’s Life, i. 39). 
By his father’s accidental death in 1633 he 
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became Viscount Falkland, and was obliged, 
much against his will, to go to London on 
business connected with his father’s property, 
which was so heavily mortgaged that, as Cla- 
rendon says (7b. i. 40), he was compelled to 
sell a finer seat of his own in order to release 
it. Wood (Athene Oxon. ii. 603) throws doubt 
on the statement given in the ‘Mystery of 
the Good Old Cause’ (1660), that Lenthall 
had Burford given to him by the Long par- 
liament, on the ground that he had purchased 
it from Falkland in 1634 for about 7,000/. 
This statement tallies with Clarendon’s asser- 
tion, and as Lenthall was one of Falkland’s 
trustees under his grandfather’s deed, he was 
a likely person to make the purchase. As 
under that deed Falkland had only a life 
interest, the Long parliament no doubt con- 
tinued to Lenthall the proprietorship after 
Falkland’s death, which otherwise would 
have gone to his eldest son. Falkland spent 
with his mother the winter after his father’s 
death. She was now a declared catholic, 
and was naturally anxious to convince her 
children of the truth of her own creed. If 
we may trust her recollections of this period 
embodied in her biography, written proba- 
bly by one of her younger sons, Falkland 
was very nearly giving way. He was, it 
seems, ‘so wholly catholic in opinion then 
that he would affirm he knew nothing but 
what the church told him; pretending, for 
his being none, that though this seemed to 
him to be thus—and that he always disputed 
in the defence of it—yet he would not take 
upon him to resolve anything so determi- 
natedly as to change his profession upon it 
till he was forty years old’ (Life of Lady 
Falkland, p. 55). It is hardly likely that 
this is a complete account of the state of 


Falkland’s mind. He may very well have | 


been sufficiently dissatisfied with popular 
protestantism to listen with sympathising 
attention to his mother’s arguments, while 
the light answer about his youth might 
easily have concealed a feeling of repugnance 
which he was too courteous to express. 
Lady Falkland accounted for her son’s sub- 
sequent defection (7. p. 56) by his ‘meet- 
ing with a book of Socinus.’ This charge of 
Socinianism here brought against Falkland 
was also brought against Chillingworth, 
whom Falkland met at his mother’s house, 
and with whom he contracted a lasting 
friendship. There is probably a misconcep- 
tion at the root of the denunciations to which 
this charge has been subjected. The term 
Socinianism is at present applied to a certain 
doctrine on the second person of the Trinity. 
In Falkland’s time, as appears from Chey- 
nell’s ‘Rise, Growth, and Danger of Socinian- 
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ism’ (1648), it was rather a habit of apply- 
ing reason to questions of revelation which 
led up to that special doctrine as its most 
startling result. There can be no doubt that 
in this larger sense both Falkland and Chil- 
lingworth had, as Cheynell subsequently 
asserted of Chillingworth, the Socinian way 
of regarding religious questions, and Lady 
Falkland’s assertion that they were led in 
that direction by reading a book of Socinus 
may very possibly be true. After this Falk- 
land’s relations with his mother were for 
some time strained, especially as she sent 
over two of her sons to be educated as catho- 
lics abroad, and used her motherly influence 
to procure the conversion of her daughters. 
There were also some monetary difficulties 
between them, but the first meeting was 
enough to put an end to all estrangement 
between mother and son, especially as Falk- 
land made over to her and to some of her 
children a part of his father’s estate which 
he had himself redeemed and which had 
originally been set apart by her husband for 
her jointure. In later years Lady Falkland 
was once more in difficulties, but as there 
had been again some ill-feeling between the 
mother and son, she did not apply to him 
for help. When at last Falkland was in- 
formed of his mother’s condition, he at once 
hurried to her assistance. He found her on 
her deathbed, and did all that was in his 
power to soothe her in her last hours (Life 
of Lady Falkland, 108, 111). 

Falkland’s own life had been an enjoyable 
one. ‘As soon,’ writes Clarendon (Life, i. 
41), ‘as he had finished all those transactions, 
which the death of his father had made it 
necessary to be done, he retired again to his 
country life and to his severe course of study, 
which was very delightful to him as soon as 
he was engaged in it, but he was wont to 
say that he never found reluctancy in any- 
thing he resolved to do but in his quitting 
London, and departing from the conversation 
of those he enjoyed there, which was in some 
degree preserved and continued by frequent 
letters, and often visits, which were made 
by his friends from hence, whilst he continued 
wedded to the country; and which were so 
grateful to him, that during their stay with 
him he looked upon no book, and truly his 
whole conversation was one continued convi- 
vium philosophicum or convivium theologicum, 
enlivened and refreshed with all the facetious- 
ness of wit and good humour and pleasant- 
ness of discourse, which made the gravity 
of the argument itself (whatever it was) 
very delectable. His house where he usually 
resided (Tew or Burford in Oxfordshire), 
being within ten or twelve miles of the uni- 
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versity, looked like the university itself, by 
the company that was always found there. 
There was Dr. Sheldon, Dr. Morley, Dr. 
Hammond, Dr. Earles,’ i.e. Earle, ‘Mr. Chal- 
lingworth, and indeed all men of eminent 
parts and faculties in Oxford, besides those 
who resorted thither from London, who all 
found their lodgings there, as ready as in 
the colleges; nor did the lord of the house 
know of their coming or going, nor who was 
in his house, till he came to dinner, or sup- 
per, where all still met; otherwise, there 
was no troublesome ceremony or constraint 
to forbid men to come to the house, or to 
make them weary of staying there, so that 
many came thither to study in a better air, 
finding all the books they could desire in his 
library, and all the persons together, whose 
company they could wish, and not find in 
any other society.’ 
That the persons who resorted from Lon- 
don—the poets and the wits—took up a larger 
art in Falkland’s mind than Clarendon ac- 
nowledges is evident from Suckling’s ‘Ses- 
sion of the Poets.’ Yet the lines which Suck- 
ling devotes to Falkland draw, in the main, 
the same picture as that of the historian :— 


Hales set by himself most gravely did smile 

To see them about nothing keep such a coil ; 
Apollo had spied him, but, knowing his mind, 
Past by, and called Falkland that sat just behind. 


But he was of late so gone with divinity, 

That he had almost forgot his poetry, 

Though to say the truth, and Apollo did know it, 
He might have been both his priest and his poet. 


We here get Falkland’s modesty combined 
with intellectual activity, which no doubt 
constituted the main charm of his character 
asa host. We get too the impression which 
he made of being a man who could do much 
more than he actually did, an impression 
which has kept its hold upon subsequent 
generations, and which is at the bottom of 
most of the misconceptions of Falkland’s 
life which have since prevailed. 

Fortunately we are able to bring this con- 
ception of Falkland to the test. During 
this period of his life he wrote some poetry, 
and he also wrote something, if not much, 
on a theological subject. In his poetry 
(ed. Grosart in Fuller Worthies Miscellany, 
vol. iii.) there is much that is pleasing, but 
there is no trace of imaginative power. The 
same is true of his religious writings. In the 
‘Discourse of Infallibility’ (published in 1651 
by Dr. Triplet), which was not printed till 
after his death, and in the answer to the let- 
ter in which Walter Montague announced 
his conversion to his father, written in the 
end of 1635 or the beginning of 1636, there 
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is ability without originality. His thought 
on the subject bears the distinct impress of 
Chillingworth’s mind, in a way which the 
writings of Hales do not. Yet it would be 
a grave mistake to speak of Falkland’s per- 
sonality as unimportant in the historical de- 
velopment of religious thought. Because he 
was not himself a cutter of new paths, he 
was all the more a representative man, and 
he stands forth as the central figure of a 
special phase of progress. In his large wis- 
dom, his gentle tolerance, his sweet reason- 
ableness, even in his very impetuosity, there 
was more of ‘human nature’s daily food’ 
than was to be found in men intellectually so 
superior to him as Chillingworth and Hales. 

During the years of retirement at Great 
Tew, Falkland gave but little attention to 
questions of state. In 1687, in some lines 
written by him on Ben Jonson’s death, he 
went out of the way to compliment the king 
on his claim to the sovereignty of the seas, 
though in the same year his name appears on 
the list of defaulters in respect of ship-money 
for one of his estates (‘ Arrears for Hertford- 
shire,’ State Papers, Dom. ccclxxy. 106). As, 
however, we hear nothing of his omission to 
pay ship-money in Oxfordshire, it may perhaps 
be concluded that he had no deliberate in- 
tention to oppose the court. The same con- 
clusion must be drawn from the fact that he 
applied for the command of a troop of horse 
in the expedition against the Scots in 1639, 
and that, upon receiving a refusal, he ‘went 
as a volunteer with the Earl of Essex’ 
(CLaRENDoN, Hist. vii. 230). 

Cowley, in the lines which he addressed 
to Falkland on this occasion, felt that there 
was something incongruous in the appear- 
ance as a soldier of ‘this great prince of 
knowledge,’ while paying tribute to that 
utter fearlessness which Clarendon ascribes 
to him. No one, however, suggested that 
there was anything out of place in Falk- 
land, who was one of the least puritanical 
of human beings, taking part in a campaign 
against the puritan Scots. 

In the year after his return he sat in the 
Short parliament for Newport in the Isle 
of Wight. ‘From the debates,’ Clarendon 
says (Hist. vii. 222), ‘he contracted such a 
reverence to parliaments, that he thought it 
really impossible that they could ever pro- 
duce mischief or inconvenience to the king- 
dom, or that the kingdom could be tolerably 
happy in the intermission of them; and 


from the unhappy and unseasonable inter- 


mission of that convention, he harboured, it 
may be, some jealousy and prejudice of the 
court, towards which he was not before im- 
moderately inclined.’ The statement is pro- 
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bably tinged by Clarendon’s later feeling, 
but it is extremely probable that from the 
conversation of his fellow-soldiers in the 
camp in the north, as well as from that of 
his fellow-members of Westminster, Falk- 


land realised what the Laudian system really | 
was, and that he generously threw himself | 


into the struggle against it for the sake of the 
consciences of others, though it is unlikely 
that it ever pressed very heavily on his own. 
Such, at least, is a fair explanation of the 
part taken by him when, at the opening of 
the Long parliament, he again found himself 
member for Newport. The self-willed go- 
vernment of Strafford was as little to his 
taste as the self-willed government of Laud, 
and he, with all the warmth of his nature, 
flung himself heartily into the opposition. If, 
as has been suggested, Falkland was predis- 
posed to take part against Strafford on ac- 
count of the earl’s conduct to the first Lord 
Falkland, it is all the more creditable to him 
that on 11 Nov., when the question of the 
impeachment of Strafford was under con- 
sideration, he asked that the accusation 
should be held back to give time for a full 
inquiry into its truth (7d. 11. 8). At alater 
stage of the proceedings, on 18 Feb. 1641, 
when the commons was much excited by the 
concession made by the lords to Strafford of 
further time for the preparation of his defence, 
Falkland calmed them by reminding them 
that the lords had ‘ done no more than they 
conceived to be necessary in justice,’ and that 
it would only serve Strafford if they quarrelled 
with the upper house (D’Ewes’s‘ Diary,’ Harl. 
MS. clxii, fol. 237). When, on 21 April, the 
final issue was raised on the third reading 
of the bill of attainder, Falkland not only 
voted but spoke in favour of the measure 
(ciphered entry in D’Ewes’s ‘ Diary,’ Harl. 
MS. 164, fol. 183 a). 

On another great political question, that 
of ship-money, Falkland took an equally de- 
cided part. His speech about ship-money 
(RusHWoRTH, iv. 86) was in reality an attack 
on the judges who had perverted the law, 
and more especially upon Lord-keeper Finch. 
In the division on the religious question, 
which ultimately split up the Long parlia- 
ment into two hostile sections, Falkland 
took from the beginning the side which gra- 
dually developed into an episcopalian-royalist 
party. Inthe great debate of 8 Feb. 1641 
(2b. iv. 184, where the date of 9 Feb. is 
wrongly given) he made a yehement attack 
upon the bishops on account of their claim 
to divine right and that of oppression of the 
people both in religion and liberty. He 
urged that the clergy should be subjected to 
the control of the civil magistrate, and that 


the power of imposing ceremonies ‘which 
any member counts unlawful, and no man 
counts necessary,’ should be taken from them. 
But he was not in favour of the abolition of 
episcopacy, thinking that triennial parlia- 
ments would be sufficiently powerful to keep 
the bishops in check. It was not desirable 
to remove bishops merely for the sake of 
change. Later on, if Clarendon’s authority 
is to be accepted, Hampden assured Falk- 
land that if a bill for depriving bishops of 
their seats in the House of Lords and of - 
other civil offices became law, ‘ there would 
be nothing more attempted to the prejudice 
of the church.’ The proposed measure was 
wrecked in the House of Lords, and Falk- 
land found himself compelled to give a vote 
on the so-called root-and-branch bill for the 
total extinction of episcopacy. In a speech 
delivered either on 27 May on the second 
reading, or on some subsequent day when 
the bill was in committee, Falkland, in ad- 
dition to the argument that the change was 
undesirable and not sought for by the ma- 
jority, spoke of the abolition as injurious to 
learning. Evidently, however, his strongest 
feeling was that of dread of the establish- 
ment of presbyterianism, which he believed 
to be the inevitable consequence of the bill 
before the house. That system claimed as 
strongly as the bishops had done to exist by 
divine right. Presbyterianism would, if once 
admitted, lay claim to an unlimited and in- 
dependent authority. ‘If it be said,’ Falk- 
land continued, ‘that this unlimitedness and 
independence is only in spiritual things, I 
answer, first, that arbitrary government being 
the worst of governments, and our bodies 
being worse than our souls, it will be strange 
to set up that over the second of which we 
were so impatient over the first. Secondly, 
that Mr. Solicitor, speaking about the power 
of the clergy to make canons to bind, did 
excellently inform us what a mighty infiu- 
ence spiritual power hath upon temporal 
affairs. So that if our clergy had the one, 
they had inclusively almost all the other; 
and to this I may add the vast temporal power 
of the pope, allowed him by men who allow 
it him only im ordine ad spiritualia, for the 
fable will tell you, if you make the liom 
judge (and the clergy assisted by the people 
is lion enough), it was a wise fear of the fox’s 
lest he might call a knub [i.e. a knob] a horn. 
And more, sir, they will in this case be judges 
not only of that which is spiritual, but of 
what it is that isso; and the people receiving 
instruction from no other, will take the most 
temporal matter to be spiritual, if they tell 
them it is so’ (a speech printed in Triplet’s 
second edition of Discourse of Infallibility), 
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out. The desire to secure intellectual liberty 
from spiritual tyranny was the ruling prin- 
ciple of his mind. His claim to our reve- 
rence lies in the fact that his mind was as 
thoroughly saturated as Milton’s was with 
the love of freedom as the nurse of high 
thought and high morality, while his gentle 
nature made him incapable of the harsh 
austerities of Milton’s combative career. As 
an efficient statesman Falkland has little 
claim to notice. He knew what he did not 
want, but he had no clear conception of 
what he did want; no constructive imagi- 
nation to become a founder of institutions in 
which his noble conceptions should be em- 
bodied. It was this deficiency which made 
him during his future life a follower rather 
than a leader, to choose the royalist side 
not because he counted it worthy of his 
attachment, but because the parliamentary 
side seemed to be less worthy, and to accept 
a political system from his friend Hyde as 
he had accepted a system of thought from 
his friend Chillingworth. Falkland’s mind 
in its beautiful strength as well as in its 
weakness was essentially of a feminine cast. 

If the moral tendency towards a great 


achievement were not as meritorious as the | 
intellectual discovery of the means by which | 


that achievement may be rendered possible, 
one micht easily grow impatient over the 
remainder of Falkland’s career. While he 
remained in the Long parliament his advice 
was purely negative. He was, as might 
have been expected, hostile to the Scotch, 
and wished that the English parliament 
should take no interest in the incident at 
Edinburgh, and should refuse to allow Scot- 


tish troops to take part in the Irish war | 


(D’Ewes’s ‘Diary, Harl. MS. 162, fols. 
126, 605). He resisted the second Bishops’ 
Exclusion Bill (2. fol. 31), and in the de- 
bate on the Grand Remonstrance complained 
of the hard measure dealt out to the bishops 
and the Arminians (Verney Notes, 121). 
Not a hint is to be found that during these 
fateful months he suggested any practical 
remedy for the evils of which he was pro- 
foundly conscious. 

It is probable that no one was more sur- 
prised than Falkland himself when, on or 
about 1 Jan. 1642, the king offered him the 
yacant secretaryship of state. It required 
all the persuasive powers of his friend Hyde 
to induce him to accept it, and he seems to 
have given way rather because he thought 
the party which he had joined to be on the 
whole better than the one which was opposed 
to it, than because he had great confidence 
in Charles’s character. Whatever his motive 
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Falkland’s political course was thus traced | 
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may have been, his resolution was not affec- 
ted by the incident of the attempt upon the 
five members. Yet if Falkland kept his 
place, there are no signs of his acquiring or 
attempting to acquire political influence. 
His name is, as might be expected, to be 
found among those appended to the decla- 
ration of 15 June 1642, in which the peers 
and others assembled at York protest that 
they abhor all designs of making war (C1A- 
RENDON, v. 3842); and on 5 Sept. he was the 
bearer of the second message sent by Charles 
to the parliament after the standard had 
been raised at Nottingham. We learn from 
D’Ewes that, in addition to the public decla- 
ration (Lords’ Journals, v. 838) with which 
he was charged, Falkland was directed pri- 
vately to inform the parliamentary leaders 
that Charles was prepared to ‘consent to a 
thorough reformation of religion,’ as well as 
to anything else that they ‘could reasonably 
desire’ (D’Ewes’s ‘ Diary,’ Harl. MS. 164, 
fol. 3146). The rejection of this overture no 
doubt determined Falkland to throw himself 
on the royalist side more heartily than he 
had done before. 
Of Falkland’s career as secretary we know 
little. A well-merited reproof given to Ru- 
ert—‘in neglecting me, you neglect the 
ing’ (WARBURTON’s Mem. of Rupert, 1.368) 
—is evidence of the spirit in which he mag- 
nified his office, while a letter written on 
27 Sept., soon after the fight at Powick 
Bridge, in which he predicts a speedy end 
to the rebellion, because Essex’s army was 
filled with ‘tailors or embroiderers or the 
like,’ shows, as does his remark to Cromwell 
before the debate on the Grand Remonstrance 
—that the subject would not need a long 
discussion—that he had little conception of 
the forces opposed to him (Civil War Tracts 
inthe British Museum, press mark E, 9 March, 
121, 22). Later on we have the fact that he 
conducted the secret correspondence with the 
London partakers in Waller's plot, but it is 
impossible now to say whether he did so aa 
a mere matter of duty, or because he con- 
sidered that all was fair against enemies who 
were also rebels. At all events, by the sum- 
mer of 1643 Falkland was weary of the war. 
At the siege of Gloucester, when among his 
friends, after a deep silence and frequent 
sighs, he ‘ would with a shrill and sad ac- 
cent ingeminate the word Peace! Peace! 
and would passionately profess that the very 
agony of the war, and the view of the cala- 
mities and desolation which the kingdom 
‘did and must endure, took his sleep from 
| him, and would shortly break his heart’ 
(CiaRrENDon, Hist. vii. 233). . 
The misery of the spectacle around him 
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embittered Falkland’s existence, all the more 
because there was no capacity in his own 
mind to formulate a policy which might 
tend in the direction of peace. As he could 
not heal his country’s disease, he longed for 
death, that he might cease to be a witness 
of her agonies. At Gloucester he exposed 
himself in vain to danger. On the morning 
of the battle of Newbury, 20 Sept. 1643, he 
knew that the desired hour had come. Dress- 
ing himself in clean linen, as one going to a 
banquet, he explained to the bystanders the 
grounds of the joy which was rooted in 
sorrow. He was weary of the times, he 
said, but he would ‘be out of it ere night’ 
(WHITELOcKE, 73). Placing himself as a 
volunteer under Sir John Byron, he chose 
his opportunity. Riding at a gap im a 
hedge through which the enemy’s bullets 
were pouring, and from which all his com- 
rades stood aloof, he was struck down in 
an instant (Byron’s ‘ Narrative,’ printed in 
Money’s Two Battles of Newbury). 

By a death which is scarcely distinguish- 
able from suicide Falkland closed his eyes to 
the horrors which he loathed. If his me- 
mory is never forgotten in England, it is not 
for what he did, but for what he was. Throw- 
ing himself from side to side in party strife, 
his mind was at least too large permanently 
to accept mere party watchwords, and his 
heart was even greater than his mind. 

Falkland’s published works are: 1. ‘A 
Discourse of Infallibility, with Mr. T. White’s 
answer to it, and a reply to him... . Also 
Mr. W. Montague. . . his Letter against 
Protestantism, and his lordship’s answer 
thereunto . . . to which are now added two 
Discourses of Episcopacy by Viscount Falk- 
land and William Chillingworth, edited by 
— Triplet, London, 1660. The last men- 
tioned discourses are not included in the 
earlier edition of 1651. 2. ‘A speech made 
in the House of Commons concerning Epi- 
scopacy,’ London, 1641. 3, ‘The speech of 
the Lord Falkland . . . upon the delivery of 
the articles . . . against the Lord Finch, 
London, 1641. 4, ‘A letter sent from the 
Lord Falkland . . . 30 Sept. 1642, concern- 
ing the late conflict before Worcester,’ Lon- 
don, 1642. 5. ‘The poems of L. Carey,’ col- 
lected and edited by A. B. Grosart, 1870. 

[The authorities cited in text; Falkland’s 
biography in Tulloch’s Rational Religion. ] 

8. R. G. 


CARY, PATRICK (7. 1651), poet, was a 
younger son of Sir Henry Cary [q. v.], first 
viscount Falkland, by Elizabeth, only daugh- 
ter and heiress of Sir Lawrence Tanfield, chief 
baron of theexchequer. Atanearly age he was 
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sent to France, that he might be brought up 
in the catholic religion, to which his mother 
was a convert; and after staying there three 
years was removed to Italy, where he resided 
for twelve years. For some time he received 
a small but sufficient pension from Queen 
Henrietta Maria, and subsequently he was 
better provided for by Pope Urban VIII, 
who he says, ‘upon her majesty’s recom- 
mendation, conferred upon me an abbey and 
a priory in commendam; and besides, some 
pensions on other benefices, wherewith I 
subsisted well.’ Evelyn, being at Rome in 
1644, notes that he was especially recom- 
mended to ‘Mr. Patrick Cary, an abbot, 
brother to our learned Lord Falkland, a 
witty young priest, who afterwards came 
over to our church.’ The diarist was mis- 
taken, however, in supposing that the abbé 
was in holy orders. On 18 March 1650 
Cary wrote from Brussels to Sir Edward 
Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, stating 
that he was in great distress, and that he 
was unwilling to take orders because of the 
death of his nephew, Lucius, third lord Falk- 
land, but that if Sir Edward could not help 
him soon he must enter a convent. In his 
reply Hyde asked Cary to wait a little time. 
Afterwards Cary assumed the Benedictine 
habit at Douay, but threw it off within a year, 
his constitution not being able to bear the 
diet whichthe rules enjoined. He then came 
to England, in the hope of obtaining a pension 
from hisrelations here. Being disappointed, 
he desired Sir Edward Hyde to procure for 
him some military post in the Spanish service. 
Hyde endeavoured to dissuade him from this 
course, and bade him await some favourable 
change. He issaid to have turned protestant 
and gone as secretary with Penn’s expedition 
to the West Indies in 1655, and died there 
(Egerton MS, 2535, f. 487, 6; cf. Atheneum, 
7 May 1887). 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) Walter Scott edited, 
from a manuscript in the author’s autograph, 
‘Trivial Poems and Triolets. Written in 
obedience to Mrs. Tomkin’s commands. By 
Patrick Carey, 20th Aug. 1651,’ London, 
1820, 4to. The first part consists of ‘ Triviall 
Ballads, and the second part, dated from 
Warnefurd, 1651, of ‘ Triolets,’ hymns ori- 
ginal and translated, and other religious 
poems. The author was clearly a catholic 
and a cavalier, and there is no reason to 
doubt that he was the son of the first Lord 
Falkland. Scott was not aware of this when 
he edited the poems, though he made the 
identification subsequently, as appears from 
a note in ‘ Woodstock;’ neither was he 
aware that some of the poems had been pre- 
viously published under the title of ‘ Poems 
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from a manuscript written in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell,’ London, 1771, 4to. This 
manuscript was in the possession of the Rev. 
Pierrepoint Cromp, and in the ‘ advertise- 
ment’ to the poems it is said that ‘ they ap- 
pear to have been written about the middle 
of the last century by one Carey, a man 
whom we now know nothing of, and whose 
reputation possibly in his own time never 
went beyond the circle of private friendship.’ 
This first edition contains nine, and the 
second thirty-seven poems, some of which 
possess considerable merit. 


[Addit. MS. 24487, f. 19; Clarendon’s State 
Papers, ii. 585-9; Lady Lewis’s Lives of the 
Friends and Contemporaries of Lord-chancellor 
Clarendon, i. 239, 246; Life of Lady Falkland 
(1861), 185, 187-9; Evelyn’s Diary, i. 101; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), 372; Gent. Mag. 
xli. 325; Notes and Queries, Ist ser. viii. 406, 
x, 172, 2nd ser. vi. 114; Chappell’s Popular 
Music of the Olden Time, 183, 257, 290, 291, 
359, 368.] eer 


CARY, ROBERT (1615 ?-1688), chrono- 
loger, born at Cockington or Berry-Pome- 
roy, Devonshire, was the second son of 
George Cary of Cockington by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Edward Seymour. He was 
admitted a commoner of Hxeter College 
4 Oct. 1631; became scholar of Corpus Christi 
College in October 1634, and graduated B.A. 
1635, M.A. 1638-9. He was probably fellow 
of his college. His kinsman, William Sey- 
mour, marquis of Hertford, chancellor of the 
university, procured for him the degree of 
D.C.L. in November 1644, and afterwards 
presented him to the rectory of Portlemouth 
near Kingsbridge. He became intimate with 
the presbyterians and was made moderator of 
his division of the county. On the restora- 
tion, however, he was one of the first to con- 
gratulate the king, and was installed arch- 
deacon of Exeter 18 Aug. 1662. He was 
‘frightened’ out of his preferment by ‘ some 
great men then in power’ in 1664, and re- 
tired to his rectory, where he lived quietly 
till his death, 19 Sept. 1688. His chief work 
was ‘Paleologia Chronica; a chronological 
account of ancient time, in three parts, (1) Di- 
dactical; (2) Apodeictical ; (3) Canonical,’ 
1677—an attempt to settle ancient chrono- 
logy. John Milner, B.D., of Cambridge, pub- 
lished, in 1694, a ‘Defence of Archbishop 
Ussher against Dr. Robert Cary and M. Is. 
Vossius.’ Cary also translated some of the 
hymns from the church services into Latin 
verse, and printed them on folio sheets. 


[Wood’s Athene Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 243; Prince’s 
Worthies of Devon, p. 198; Kennet’s Register 
(1728), p. 744; Le Neve’s Fasti (Hardy), i. 396.] 
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CARY, VALENTINE (d. 1626), bishop 
of Exeter, was born at Berwick-on-Tweed, 
and either himself believed, or found it con- 
venient to encourage the belief in others, 
that he was connected with the Careys, barons 
of Hunsdon. His college life was passed in 
the two foundations of St. John’s and Christ’s 
at Cambridge. He was first admitted at 
St. John’s, but migrated to the latter college 
in 1585, and took the degree of B.A. while 
there in 1589, In March 1591 he was elected 
to a Northumbrian fellowship at St. John’s, 
but four years later a fellowship at Christ’s 
College was bestowed upon him. His old 
friends at St. John’s were not inclined to 
lose his services, and in March 1599 they 
elected him to an open fellowship in their 
college. On a vacancy in the mastership of 
Christ’s College in 1610, Cary was chosen, 
chiefly, it is said, through the influence of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, as its head. 
The college was at that time one of the chief 
seed-plots of Calvinism, and as Cary was op- 
posed to its principles, the majority of the 
fellows were out of sympathy with their 
new master. He soon set himself to the task 
of purging the college from these doctrines, 
with the result that several of its fellows, 
William Ames being the most conspicuous of 
the number, were either deprived of, or with- 
drew from, their fellowships. When Richard 
Clayton, the seventeenth master of his old 
college of St. John’s, died in 1612, Cary, who 
was vice-chancellor of the university that 
year, preached the funeral sermon, but he 
was disappointed at not being chosen his suc- 
cessor, and rumour assigned to Williams, after- 
wards the bishop of Lincoln, the chief part in 
his defeat. Ifthis rumour were correct, their 
differences must afterwards have been com- 
posed, for Cary was at a later period the 
medium of the bishop in his benefactions to 
St. John’s College, and it is equally clear that 
Cary could not have felt any lasting resent- 
ment to the college, as he himself gave seve- 
ral law works to its library. His ecclesiasti- 
cal preferments were as numerous as the 
changes in his academical career. Among 
the livings which he held were Tilbury East, 
1603, Great Parndon, 1606, Epping, 1607, 
Orsett and Toft in Cambridge, 1610. In 
1601 the prebendal stall of Chiswick in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral was conferred upon him, 
and from 1607 until 1621 he retained the 
prebend of Stow Longa at Lincoln. The 
archdeaconry of Salop was bestowed upon 
him in 1606, but he resigned this preferment 
in 1613 on the ground that the official of the 
archdeaconry swallowed so much of the few 
profits that it was not worth his keeping. On 
8 April 1614 he was elected into the deanery 
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of St. Paul's, and he remained in that posi- 
tion until his elevation to the episcopal bench 
in 1621. For the greater part of this time 
he retained the mastership of Christ’s Col- 
lege, but in 1620 he resigned this post into 
the hands of its fellows. Cary’s promotion 
to the see of Exeter was obtained through 
the influence of Lord Hunsdon and the 
then Marquis of Buckingham. He was pre- 
sented to the bishopric on 14 Sept. 1621, but 
a difficulty had arisen which delayed his con- 
secration. Archbishop Abbot [q. v. ] had acci- 
dentally killed a gamekeeper, and Cary, with 
several other divines who had been nomi- 
nated to vacant bishoprics, hesitated to re- 
ceive consecration at the archbishop’s hands. 
A commission was appointed to inquire into 
Abbot’s alleged disability, and the new 
bishop of Exeter was one of its members. 
Owing to this cause Cary’s consecration was 
retarded until18 Nov. Even when the cere- 
mony was completed, his personal troubles 
were not finished. The king insisted that 
he should be made a justice of the peace for 
the city of Exeter, but the mayor and alder- 
men refused their consent as involving a 
breach of their charter, and when Cary ob- 
tained the honour, it was at the cost of much 
ill-feeling, A second difference with the cor- 
poration arose through his desire to obtaina 
private door through the city wall, so that he 
might pass in private from the palace into 
the open fields around the city. The muni- 
cipal body refused its consent. The royal 
authority was again invoked, and the privy 
council finally closed the controversy by 
ordering that, subject to certain restrictions, 
the bishop’s wishes should be carried into 
effect. The traces of these struggles were 
effaced by time, and when the city was 
visited by the plague a few years later 
Cary’s bounty to the sufferers was noted with 
praise. From 1622 to 1624 he held zn com- 
mendam the chancellorship of the cathedral, 
and in the latter year he was appointed to 
the vicarage of Exminster. Cary died at his 
house in Drury Lane, London, on 10 June 
1626, and was buried under a plain stone in 
the south aisle of old St. Paul’s, a cenotaph 
being erected to his memory in Exeter Cathe- 
dral. He was a high churchman, and when 
he attended King James into Scotland in 
1617, imprudently commended the soul of a 
dead person to the mercies of God, ‘ which he 
was forced to retract.’ Fuller praises Cary 
as ‘a complete gentleman and excellent 
scholar,’ and gratefully adds: ‘He once un- 
expectedly owned my nearest relation in the 
high commission court when in some dis- 
tress,’a kindly act towards a theological oppo- 
nent which should not be forgotten. Hacket, 
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in his life of Lord-keeper Williams, calls 
Cary ‘a prudent courtly man.’ His wife, 
Dorothy, was sister of Mr. Secretary Coke, 
An abstract of the bishop’s will and some par- 
ticulars about him are in ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 
8rd ser. vi. 174, 217, 312-13, vii. 117, 205. 
[Baker’s Hist. of St. John’s (Mayor), i, 197-8, 
208-9, 261-2, 291-2, 339, ii. 616, 676 ; Le Neve’s 
Fasti (Hardy), i. 380, 419, 576, ii. 215, 315, 378 ; 
Yonge’s Diary (Camd. Soc.), 44, 51; Oliver’s Bi- 
shops of Exeter, 144, 257-8, 483; Fuller's Wor 
thies (1840), ii. 546 ; Mullinger’s Univ. of Camb. 
1535-1625, pp. 475-6, 508-11; Fortescue Papers 
(Camd. Soc.), 160-4, 194.] WP. 


CARY, WILLIAM (1759-1825), philo- 
sophical instrument maker, was a pupil of 
Ramsden, and set up before 1790 a separate 
business, which he pursued energetically 
until his death at the age of sixty-six on 
16 Nov. 1825. He constructed for Dr. Wol- 
laston in 1791 a transit circle—the first 
made in England—two feet in diameter and 
provided with microscopes for reading off. 
In 1805 he sent to Moscow a transit-instru- 
ment described and figured in Pearson’s 
‘Practical Astronomy’ (ii. 362-5), for the 
safety of which Bonaparte provided in 1812 
by a special order. A circle of 41 centi- 
metres, ordered from Cary by Feer about 
1790, is still preserved at the Ziirich obser- 
vatory. He was, besides, the maker of the 
24-foot altitude and azimuth instrument 
with which Bessel began his observations at 
Kénigsberg, and of numerous excellent sex- 
tants, microscopes, reflecting and refracting 
telescopes, &c. A catalogue of the instru- 
ments sold by him at 182 Strand, London, 
is in the possession of the Naturforschende 
Gesellschaft of Ziirich. His name occurs on 
the first list of members of the Astronomical 
Society, and he contributed for several years 
the Meteorological Diary to the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.’ 

[Wolf’s Gesch. d. Astr. p. 562 (1877); Gent, 
Mag. xev, (ii.) 475; Mem. R. A. Soe. ii. 532.] 

A.M. C. 


CARYL, JOSEPH (1602-1673), noncon- 
formist leader and commentator, born in Lon- 
don in 1602, was educated at Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he soon became eminent as a 
speaker and debater. Entering into holy 
orders, he held for some time the office of 
preacher to Lincoln’s Inn, and was frequently 
called to preach to the Long parliament at 
their solemn feasts and thanksgivings and 
on other occasions. His eminence and zeal 
in his profession procured his appointment 
in 1643 as a member of the assembly of 
divines at Westminster. In ecclesiastical 
connection he was a moderate independent, 
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and at the same time zealous for the cove- 
nant. In 1645 he was appointed minister of 
the church of St.Magnus, near London Bridge. 
For a considerable number of years he dis- 
charged the duties of this sphere with great 
zeal and success, being especially esteemed 
as an expositor of Scripture. Among other 
work committed to him at this time, he was 
appointed by the parliament, along with 
Stephen Marshall, chaplain to the commis- 
sioners who were sent to the king at Holmby 
House in order to arrange terms of peace. 
The chaplains never had a chance of influen- 
cing the king, not being even invited to say 
grace at meals, which the king always did 
himself. Caryl and John Owen were after- 
wards nominated to attend Oliver Cromwell 
in his i ener to Scotland. Caryl was also 
one of the triers for judging of the quali- 
fications of ministers of the gospel. After 
the restoration of Charles II, Caryl was 
ejected from the church of St. Magnus by the 
Act of Uniformity in 1662. He continued, 
however, to live in London, and he does 
not seem to have been interfered with in 
gathering a congregation in the neighbour- 
hood of his former charge. In this he was 
so successful that when he died the number 
of communicants was 136. He died 10 March 
1672-8 at his house in Bury Street. On his 
death his congregation chose Dr. John Owen 
as his successor, uniting with a previous flock 
of Dr. Owen’s. Another of his successors was 
Dr. Isaac Watts, for whom the congregation 
built a new meeting-house in Bury Street, 
near St. Mary Axe. 

About a dozen of Caryl’s sermons were 
published separately, preached on public oc- 
casions before the commons, the lords, or 
both houses, or before the lord mayor. But 
the great work of Caryl was his ‘Commen- 
tary on the Book of Job.’ The first edition 
was in 12 vols. 4to (1651-66) ; the second 
in 2 vols. folio (1676-7); and the work 
has always commanded a high character for 
sound judgment, extensive learning, and fer- 
vent piety. It ranks with other great puritan 
commentaries—Greenhill on Ezekiel, Bur- 
roughs on Hosea, or Owen on the Hebrews. 
After his death a volume of posthumous ser- 
mons was published with preface by Dr. 
Owen. He was one of the authors of an 
English Greek lexicon for the New Testa- 
ment (1661), and of ‘Saints’ Memorials, or 
words fitly spoken, like Apples of Gold in 
Pictures of Silver.’ 

[Reid’s Memoirs of the Westminster Divines ; 
Neal’s History of the Puritans, iv. 53 ; Calamy’s 
Nonconformist’s Memorial, i. 146-8; Wood’s 
Athene (Bliss), iii. 979; Granger, “at 8 Pele 
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CARYLL, JOHN, titular Lorp Carytt 
(1625-1711), diplomatist and poet, came of 
an ancient Roman catholic family, which 
had been settled, from the close of the six- 
teenth century, at West Harting in Sussex. 
His father, John Caryll, was a royalist, who 
suffered fine for his opinions; his mother was 
Catharine, daughter of Lord Petre. He was 
partly educated at St. Omer. Succeeding to 
a fair estate, and endowed with a literary 
taste, he figures among the minor poets of 
Charles IT’s reign as the author of a few plays 
and other pieces. He is briefly noticed by 
Macaulay (History, ch. vi.) as ‘known to 
his contemporaries as a man of fortune and 
fashion, and as the author of two successful 
plays.’ The first of these plays was ‘The 
English Princess, or the Death of Richard ITI, 
a tragedy, written in the year 1666, and acted 
at his Highness the Duke of York’s Theatre,’ 
Pepys saw it acted on 7 March 1667, ‘a most 
sad, melancholy play, and pretty good, but 
nothing eminent in it, as some tragedys are.’ 
The other was a comedy, in imitation of 
Moliére’s ‘Ecole des Femmes,’ which was 
published in 1671, with the title, ‘Sir Salo- 
mon, or the Cautious Coxcomb; a comedy, 
as it isacted at his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York’s Theatre.’ In ‘ Ovid’s Epistles, trans- 
lated by several hands,’ first published in 1680, 
Caryll appears as the author of the ‘ Epistle 
of Briseis to Achilles ;’ and in the collection 
of ‘ Miscellany Poems,’ put forth by Dryden 
in 1683, he 1s the translator of the First 
Eclogue of Virgil, and the writer of a short 
copy of verses on the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
entitled ‘The Hypocrite’. and dated 1678 
(see Nicwors, Select Collection of Poems, 
1780, ii. 1, i. 205). The earlier editors 
of Pope identified Caryll with his nephew, 
John Caryll [q.v.], Pope’s friend—an error 
in which they have been followed by Mac- 
aulay. 

As a Roman catholic, and probably also on 
account of his connection with the Duke ot 
York, he fell under suspicion in the panic of 
the popish plot, and was committed to the 
Tower in 1679, but was soon released on bail. 
When James ascended the throne in 1685, 
Caryll was selected as the English agent at 
the court of Rome, where, says Macaulay, he 
‘acquitted himself of his delicate errand with 
good sense and good feeling. The business 
confided to him was well done; but he as- 
sumed no public character, and carefully 
avoided all display. His mission therefore 
put the government to scarcely any charge, 
and excited scarcely any murmurs.’ He was 
recalled in 1686, to make room for Lord 
Castlemaine. On his return, Caryll was 
appointed secretary to the queen, Mary of 
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Modena, and thus began his intimate relations 
with James’s family which remained unbroken 
till his death. Early in 1687 he was, with 
other Roman catholics, put into the commis- 
sion of the peace (LUTTRELL, Relation of 
State Affairs, i.892). At the Revolution he 
followed James to St. Germains; but he suf- 
fered no immediate loss, as his estate at West 
Harting was, at James’s special request, ex- 
empted by William from confiscation. In 
1696, however, on the discovery of the as- 
sassination plot, it was found that he had 
provided Sir George Barclay with a sum of 
money to purchase horses and arms. Caryll 
was attainted, and his estate was seized by 
the crown. His life interest in it was granted 
to Lord Cutts, but was redeemed by his 
nephew by payment of 6,000/. Caryll con- 
tinued his services to Mary of Modena, and 
is said to have been appointed secretary 
of state to James in 1695 or 1696. After 
James’s death in 1701, he was created by 
the Pretender Baron Caryll of Dunford, 
and became one of his secretaries of state, 
but prparently without salary (Egerton MS. 
251 


In 1700 he published anonymously an 
English version of the psalms : ‘The Psalmes 
of David, translated from the Vulgat,’ which 
was probably designed more particularly for 
the use of the Pretender’s household. As a 
last glimpse of literary occupation, we have, 
in a letter of the queen, 19 May 1701 (Add. 
MS. 28224), a reference to his being busy 
with James’s memoirs. 

Caryll died on 4 Sept. 1711, and was buried 
in the church of the English Dominicans at 
Paris. A tablet was erected to his memory 
in the Scotch College (Sussex Arch. Soc. Col- 
lections, xix. 191), of which he was a bene- 
factor. An epitaph on him was written by 
Pope, and sent to his heir and nephew, be- 
ginning with the lines: 

A manly form; a bold, yet modest mind ; 
Sincere, though prudent; constant, yet resign’d; 
Honour unchanged, a principle profest ; 

Fixed to one side, but mod’rate to the rest: 

An honest courtier, and a patriot too; 

Just to his prince, and to his country true. 


These six lines Pope afterwards took for an 
epitaph to Sir William Trumbull, and re- 
modelled the rest to suit the Countess of 
Bridgewater. Caryll married, early in life, 
Margaret, daughter and coheiress of Sir 
Maurice Drummond, who died in 1656. He 
left no issue. 


[Dallaway’s Sussex; Gordon’s History of 
Harting (1877) ; Elwin’s edition of Pope, vols. i. 
and vi.; Dilke’s Papers of a Critic (1875), i. 123 ; 
Foley’s Records of S. J., iii. 584; Caryll MSS. in 
the British Museum. ] E. M. T. 
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CARYLL, JOHN (1666?-1736), the 
friend of Pope, was the nephew and heir of 
Lord Caryll [q. v.], being the son of Richard 
Caryll of West Grinstead, Lord Caryll’s 
younger brother. He was born about 1666, 
and, after composition with Lord Cutts, the 
grantee of Lord Caryll’s forfeited estate at 
‘West Harting, he succeeded in 1697 to that 
property, which he had managed since his 
uncle’s retirement abroad, and in 1701, on 
his father’s death, to another estate at West 
Grinstead. He seems to have resembled his 
uncle in an amiable disposition and literary 
taste, and was intimate with the literary 
men of his day, and especially with Pope. 
‘Half a line in the “ Rape of the Lock” has 
made his name immortal’ were true words 
when Macaulay wrote them, and since then 
the recovery of Pope’s correspondence with 
Caryll has inseparably associated the two 
names. 

Pope may have first made Caryli’s acquain- 
tance at the Englefields of Whiteknights, to 
whom he was related (Etwin, Pope, vi. 136). 
At Lady Holt, his house at West Harting, 
built in his uncle’s time, and at West Grin- 
stead Caryll received frequent visits from 
Pope and some from Gay. It appears too that 
Pope owed his first acquaintance with Steele 
to Caryll’s introduction. Steele was acting 
as Lord Cutts’s secretary when the nego- 
tiations for the redemption of the Harting 
property were in progress, and probably then 
first came in contact with Caryll (7. 144 7.) 
Caryll’s suggestion of the ‘Rape of the Lock’ 
is acknowledged in the opening of the poem: 


This verse to Caryll, Muse, is due. 


The hero of the piece was his cousin and 
neighbour, Lord Petre. 

The correspondence between Pope and 
Caryll, lately published, covers the period 
from 1710 to 1735. Some of Pope’s letters 
are addressed to Caryll’s son, another John, 
who married Lady Mary Mackenzie, daugh- 
ter of Lord Seaforth, and died young in 
1718. Pope asked Caryll more than once 
during 1726 and 1727 for the return of his 
letters, but his correspondent was loth to 
comply, and the:delay appears to have caused 
a coolness between the friends in correspon- 
dence. It was not till 1729 that Pope at 
length regained possession of the letters, and 
published garbled versions of them in his 
‘Correspondence with his Friends’ [see Porg, 
ALEXANDER]. Caryll’s reluctance to give 
them up is marked strongly enough by his 
delay. The value that he set upon them, 
and doubtless the feeling that he might never 
see them again, induced him to take copies 
of them before they passed out of his hands, 
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The transcript was found with other family | 


pavers which came into the possession of 
Ir. C, W. Dilke and were presented to the 
British Museum by his grandson, Sir C. W. 
Dilke, in 1870 and 1871 (the volume contain- 
ing Pope’s letters is numbered Additional MS, 
28618). The Sussex squire’s copies were pub- 
lished for the first time in Mr. Elwin’s ‘ Pope.’ 

Caryll passed nearly the whole of his long 
life upon his estates, happy in his marriage 
of more than fifty years with Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Harrington of Ore Place, 
Sussex. He died in April 1736. His lands 
passed to his grandson of the same name, who 
sold the West Grinstead estate about 1745 
and that at West Harting in 1767. Lady 
Holt House was pulled down before 1770. 

[Dallaway’s Sussex; Gordon’s History of 
Harting (1877); Elwin’s edition of Pope, vols. 
i. and vi.; Dilke’s Papers of a Critic (1875), 
vol, i.; Caryll MSS. in the British Museum. ] 

HE. M. T. 

CARYSFORT, Earts or. [See Prosy, 
Joun JosHvA, first Hart, 1751-1828; Prosy, 
GRANVILLE Luveson, third Hart, 1781- 
1868. | 


CARYSFORT, first Baron (1720-1772), 
[See Prosy, Joun. | 


CASALI, ANDREA (1720 ?-1783?), 
painter, a native of Civita Vecchia, was born 
about 1720 (or 1724). He received his early 
art education at Rome under the painter 
Sebastiano Conca, and painted several pic- 
tures for churches in that city. At the end 
of 1748 he was employed to paint the 
transparencies which formed part of the 
decorations set up in St. James’s Park to 
celebrate the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (signed 
7 Oct. 1748). These were afterwards en- 
graved by Grignion, Scotin, and others. 
After the great fire at Fonthill Abbey he 
was employed by Mr. Beckford to paint the 
ceiling of the Egyptian Hall in the new 
building. About 1758, when the church 
of St. Margaret, Westminster, was repaired, 
he painted two figures of St. Peter and 
St. Paul for the altar. He also painted a 
picture of the ‘Adoration of the Magi’ as 
an altar-piece for the chapel of the Found- 
ling Hospital; this, however, was after- 
wards removed to make way for an altar- 
piece by Benjamin West. In1760the Society 
of Arts awarded to him the second premium 
of fifty guineas for his picture representing 
the story of ‘Gunhilda, empress of Germany.’ 
In 1761, however, he gained from the same 
society the first premium of a hundred guineas 
for hispicture of ‘Edward the Martyr stabbed 
by the directions of his mother Elfrida,’ 
About this year he received the distinction 
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of knighthood in his own country, since he is 
always described subsequently as ‘ Chevalier’ 
Casali, From this year onwards he was a 
constant exhibitor at the London exhibitions. 
About 1769 he seems to have returned to 
Rome, but continued to exhibit in London 
until 1783, after which year we have no fur- 
ther trace of him. His pictures are chiefly 
historical, though he painted sacred and clas- 
sical subjects as well. Cleverly painted and 
carefully executed, they are too theatrical in 
composition, and frequently tawdry in colour. 
Among his principal works, besides those al- 
ready named, were: ‘Lucretia bewailing her 
Fate, engraved by Ravenet and by himself; 
‘Jupiter ai Antiope,’ engraved by Chambars ; 
‘Children at Play,’ two pictures engraved in 
mezzotint by J. G. Haid; ‘The Adoration 
of the Magi’ (mentioned above), engraved by 
R. Laurie. He did several etchings from his 
own pictures, and also one of ‘The Virgin and 
Child,’ after Raphael. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of English Artists; Heine- 
ken’s Dictionnaire des Artistes, vol. iii.; Gandel- 
lini’s Notizie degli Intagliatori, viii. 78 ; Andre- 
sen’s Handbuch fiir Kupferstich-Sammler, vol. i.; 
Edwards’s Anecdotes of Painters; Gent. Mag. 
1760, p. 198; Annual Register, 1761; Nagler’s 
Kinstler-Lexikon, vol. ii.; manuscript informa- 
tion, Anderdon Collection, in the Print Room, 
British Museum. | 1 CE 


CASANOVA, FRANCIS (1727-1805), 
battle painter, was descended from an ancient 
Spanish family, for some generations con- 
spicuous in the annals of gallantry and in- 
trigue. He was the second son of Gaetano 
Giuseppe Giacomo Casanova, who had quitted 
his family for love of an actress, adopted the 
stage as a profession, and espoused Zanetta, 
daughter of Jeronimo Farusi, acobbler. The 
eldest son was Giacomo Girolamo, the famous 
adventurer, better known as ‘Casanova de 
Seingalt ;’ the second was Francesco; and 
the third, Giovanni Battista, also became an 
artist, was a pupil of Raphael Mengs, and 
afterwards professor and director of the aca- 
demy at Dresden. Francesco Casanova was 
born in London in 1727, where his parents 
were then fulfilling a theatrical engagement. 
Hereturned with hisfamily when quite young 
to Venice, and, his father dying prematurely, 
he was placed with his brothers in the care of 
the Grimani family, under whom he received 
an excellent education. He early showed 
a taste for art and architecture, and first 
studied under Guardi, and under Francesco 
Simonini, the battle painter, taking his chief 
instruction from the works of Jacques Cour- 
tois, ‘Bourguignon,’ whose style he adopted 
throughout. In the spring of 1751 he went 
at his elder brother’s suggestion to Paris, 
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and studied under Charles Parrocel. Al- 
though he devoted himself with industry to 
his work, he did not meet with the success 
his ambition required. In 1752, therefore, 
he left Paris for Dresden, where he worked 
for four years, giving special study to the 
works of painters of the Dutch and Flemish 
school. In 1757 he returned to Paris, and 
in a very short time gained himself a reputa- 
tion as a battle painter of the first rank. In 
1763 a battle-piece he exhibited was pur- 
chased for a large sum for the Louvre, and 
he was elected with acclamation a member 
of the Academy. In spite, however, of his 
great success, the high prices he obtained for 
his pictures, and the patronage of royalty 
and the nobility, his extravagant habits and 
luxurious mode of life, in addition to two 
unfortunate matrimonial adventures, kept 
him continually in debt and trouble. One of 
his own etchings, entitled ‘Le Diner du 
Peintre Casanova,’ represents him as just 
alighted from his coach and bartering his 
pictures for food to an old woman selling 
sausages and similar food by the wayside. 
He received a commission from the Empress 
Catherine of Russia to paint the victories of 
the Russians over the Turks for the royal 
palace at St. Petersburg, but was compelled 
about the same time to quit Paris on account 
of his debts. He established himself at 
Vienna, and continued to paint there until 
his death, which occurred in the Briihl, near 
Vienna, in 1805. In 1767 he exhibited in 
London, at the Exhibition of the Free Society 
of Artists, a picture of ‘Hannibal crossing 
the Alps,’ in which his clever disposition of 
masses of people and ingenious contrasts of 
light and shade caused a sensation, which 
fully carried out the high estimation in which 
his pictures were held at Paris and elsewhere. 
Besides his numerous battle-pieces he exe- 
cuted several etchings, in addition to the one 
mentioned above. In the Print Room of the 
British Museum there is a spirited drawing 
by him representing horsemen crossing a ford. 
Among his pupilsat Vienna was James Philip 
de Loutherbourg, R.A. 

{Mémoires de Casanova de Seingalt; Heine- 
ken’s Dictionnaire des Artistes, vol. iii.; Huber 
et Roost’s Manuel des Curieux et des Amateurs 
de l’'Art; Seubert’s Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexi- 
kon, vol. i.; Nagler’s Kiinstler-Lexikon, vol. ii. ; 
Andresen’s Handbuch fiir Kupferstich-Sammler ; 
Prosper de Baudicour’s Le Peintre Graveur Fran- 
sais, vol. i.; Nouvelle Biographie Générale. ] 
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CASAUBON, ISAAO (1559-1614), clas- 
sical scholar, was born in 1559 at Geneva, 
whither his parents, Arnold and Jehanne 
Casaubon (born Rousseau), both of Gascon 
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origin, were driven by religious persecution. 
In 1561 Arnold Casaubon accepted a call to 
be pastor of the Huguenot church at Crest, a 
small town in Dauphiné, and there Isaac’s 
childhood was spent. He was to a great ex- 
tent self-taught, for his father, who under- 
took his education, was frequently absent 
from home, and when at home almost en- 
tirely engrossed with his pastoral work. At 
the age of nineteen Isaac was sent to Geneva 
as a student; here he learned Greek under 
Francis Portus, a Cretan, who formed so high 
an opinion of his pupil, that he suggested him 
as his successor just before his death in 1581. 
After a year’s delay, Casaubon was appointed 
‘professor of Greek,’ a high-sounding title, 
but worth only 10/.a year, and rooms in col- 
lege. In 1583 he married Mary Prolyot, a 
native of Geneva, who died in the second year 
of their married life, leaving one daughter, 
who died young. In 1586 he lost his father, 
and married a second wife, Florence Estienne, 
daughter of the famous printer, Henri Esti- 
enne (Henricus Stephanus IT), by whom he 
had a large family. He was very poor, and 
unable to purchase the books which were ab- 
solutely necessary for his literary work, while 
the moroseness of his father-in-law prevented 
him from having access to the books of the 
great printer. In 1593 he made the acquaint- 
ance of Sir Henry Wotton, then a young man 
making the grand tour. Wotton lodged in 
Casaubon’s house at Geneva,where he charmed 
his host, but unfortunately also involved him 
infresh pecuniary difficulties. Another thing 
of which Casaubon complains was want of 
leisure. His lectures, and the preparation 
for them, necessarily occupied a considerable 
amount of time; visitors and family duties 
(though the latter were as much as possible 
taken off his hands by his faithful wife) took 
up more. All this left an ample margin for 
an ordinary student, but not for a student 
like Casaubon. But avaricious as he was of 
his time, there was one claim upon it which 
he nevergrudged. Casaubon was an intensely 
religious man, and the hours spent in private 
and public devotion were always sacred. He 
is now known simply, or chiefly, as a great 
classical scholar, but in reality he took at 
least as deep an interest in theological studies. 
At this early period he seems to have been 
quite content with the popular Calvinism of 
the Geneva school. Beza, the reformer, was 
his spiritual director. ‘From him,’ he says, 
‘T learnt to think humbly of myself, and, if I 
have been able to do aught in letters, to as- 
cribe all the glory to God.’ His brother pro- 
fessor, Jacques Lect, who was nearer his own 
age, was his dearest friend at Geneva. ‘With- 


| out you,’ he writes to Lect, ‘life to me is no 
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life.’ Three eminent Frenchmen, De Thou, 
Bongars, a learned Calvinist, and De Fresne, 
also became his friends, and ‘made it their 
common object to secure him for France,’ It 
was mainly owing to the last-named that 
he moved from Geneva to Montpellier. But 
before this event took place he commenced 
a close friendship with a far greater man, 
Joseph Scaliger, then a professor at the uni- 
versity of Leyden. A young Engtishman, 
Richard Thomson, had the honour of bring- 
ing these two great minds together. Travel- 
ling from Geneva to England, Thomson took 
Leyden on his way, charged with a message 
from the Genevan to the Leyden scholar. 
This message was followed by a letter from 
Casaubon to Scaliger, couched in the most 
humble and even abject terms, Scaliger, 
eighteen years the elder, showed some reserve 
inaccepting the overtures of the humble suitor 
for his friendship ; but, being much impressed 
with the merits of Casaubon’s ‘Theophrastus,’ 
he at last replied favourably, though in a con- 
descending tone: ‘Casaubon was not to sup- 
pose that his merits were now for the first 
time revealed to Scaliger. Scaliger’s eye had 
been on him long, and his voice had never 
been wanting to proclaim them.’ Casaubon 
soon won Scaliger over to a closer relation- 
ship,and henceforthaconstant correspondence 
was kept up between the two greatest scholars 
in Europe, which was only interrupted by 
death. Scaliger learned to appreciate Casau- 
bon better, and called him ‘the most learned 
man in Europe,’ and owned that he was a 
better Greek scholar than himself. 
Casaubon yearned to leave Geneva; his 
salary was miserable, the cost of living was 
high, he had little access to books, and his 
precious time was intruded upon by injudi- 
cious friends. He was French by descent, 
and always regarded himself as a Frenchman 
until he became a naturalised Englishman. 
When, therefore, a proposal—not a very 
tempting one—came to him from Montpel- 
lier, he, after some delay, accepted it, al- 
though the Geneva Council offered to double 
his pay if he would stay among them, In 
1596 he was settled at Montpellier with the 
titles of ‘conseiller du roi,’ and ‘ professeur 
stipendié aux langues et bonnes lettres,’ His 
stipend was 100/. a year, and he calls God to 
witness that he is not influenced by avaricious 
motives in leaving Geneva. His entry into 
Montpellier was a sort of triumphal proces- 
sion. In 1597 he began his ‘Ephemerides,’ a 
curious diary, in which he scrupulously re- 
cords, not the events, but the studies of every 
day up to a few days before his death. The 
‘Ephemerides’ are full of expressions of de- 
votion, pious ejaculations, and earnest prayers, 
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which remind one of the methodist diaries of 
the eighteenth century. They are the artless 
outpourings of an intensely religious soul. A 
specimen may be given :—‘ To-day I got six 
hours for study. When shallI get my whole 
day? Whenever, O my Father, it shall be 
thy will!’ ‘This morning not to my books 
till 7 o’clock or after; alas me! and after 
that the whole morning lost—nay, the whole 
day. O God of my salvation, aid my studies, 
without which life is to me not life!’ ‘De- 
liver me, my heavenly Father, from these 
miseries which the absence of my wife and 
the management of my household create for 
me.’ At Montpellier he had only one sit- 
ting-room, where his work had to be done 
in the midst of his family. His stay in his 
new home scarcely lasted three years, his 
friends De Thou and Meric de Vic being 
mainly instrumental in transferring him to 
Paris. They introduced him to Henry IV, 
who had heard what Casaubon calls ‘exag- 
gerated praise’ of him from Scaliger. De 
Vic was the adviser by whom all Casaubon’s 
plans were now directed; and De Vic and 
Madame de Vic were Roman catholics. It 
was in the hope that Casaubon would be ad- 
mitted into the true church that they and 
his other friends had schemed to bring him 
to Paris. To Paris he removed in 1600 after 
some delay at Lyons, where his ‘ Athenseus’ 
was being printed; but he did not find more 
comfort in the metropolis than he had found 
at Montpellier. He was appointed ‘lectureur 
du roi,’ and had a pension assigned to him, 
while his friends hinted at an appointment 
in the university ‘under certain circum- 
stances,’ Those circumstances were, of course, 
his conversion to Romanism, for no heretic 
was allowed to teach in the university. He 
was trapped into becoming one of the um- 
pites in a dispute between Du Plessis-Mornay 
(one of Henry IV’s most faithful friends 
in his Huguenot days) on the protestant 
side and the Cardinal du Perron on the 
Romanist. There was only one other protes- 
tant among the six commissioners or um- 
pires, Casaubon’s friend De Fresne, who was 
known to be seeking a decent pretext for 
coming over to the side in power. A confer- 
ence was held at Fontainebleau, the subject 
being whether De Mornay had or had not 

uoted falsely in a book ‘ De l’Eucharistie.’ 
iondeeth critical acumen forced him to ad- 
mit, with the other judges, that a false cita- 
tion had been made, and it was thought that 
he would become a Romanist. His son Meric 

q. v.] thinks that he wavered, but there 

oes not seem to be any positive proof that 
he went even so far asthat, Atany rate, he 
was certainly not to be brought over. In vain 
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did Father Coton, the king’s favourite con- 
fessor, and the Bishop of Evreux (Du Per- 
ron), assail him. But Casaubon had alienated 
his protestant friends, who thought that he 
ought to have stood by the protestant cham- 
pion whether right or wrong, while he did 
not in the least conciliate his Romanist ene- 
mies. In 1601 a patent was issued appoint- 
ing him to the office of librarian to the king, 
but with the proviso that the then holder of 
the office (one Gosselin) should not be dis- 
turbed. The jesuits did their utmost to pre- 
vent his appointment; but through the in- 
fluence of his constant friend, De Thou, he 
succeeded Gosselin, who died in 1604, as 
‘garde de la librairie du roi,’ But he was 
still perpetually worried about his religion. 
It is highly probable that Du Perron did pro- 
duce a considerable effect upon him, In their 
disputes Casaubon gave up much ground 
which the Calvinists held. Pierre du Moulin, 
minister of the church at Charenton where 
he worshipped, looked coldly upon him. In 
1607 he lost his mother, whom, in spite of 
his straitened circumstances, he had helped 
with true filial piety ; in 1608 his favourite 
daughter Philippa, and in 1609 Joseph Sca- 
liger, died. This last loss affected him most 
af, all. Madame Casaubon was perpetually 
ailing, and Isaac, who grudged every moment 
of his time diverted from his studies and de- 
votions, did not grudge hours spent in atten- 
danceuponher. His children were constantly 
laid by with sickness. His cup of misery 
overflowed when the ‘ convertisseurs,’ who 
had been unsuccessful with him, succeeded 
in making a worthless convert of his eldest 
son John, who, to his father’s great grief, was 
admitted into the Roman catholic church in 
August 1610. 

Casaubon desired to leave Paris, and he 
had many invitations to do so. His old 
friend Lect was anxious to have him back at 
Geneva, but with his present religious views 
Calvinistic Geneva was no place for Casau- 
bon. Overtures were made to him from 
Heidelberg and Nimes; he thought of retir- 
ing to Sedan; of visiting Venice, where he 
had an illustrious correspondent, Fra Paolo; 
and he seemed to be the natural successor to 
Scaliger at Leyden. England was at last 
selected. He had already held communica- 
tions with the king while yet only James VI 
of Scotland, who could appreciate him as 
Henry IV certainly could not. But the sove- 
reign was not his chief attraction. He could 
not submit to the papacy, but he had learned 
to respect the authority of the fathers. The 
Huguenot ministers scouted antiquity, but 
with the Anglo-catholics he was thoroughly 
in accord. The church of England realised 
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| in a great measure the ideal he had formed 


from the study of catholic antiquity ; but he 
could not leave his post without the consent 
of the king. After Henry’s death, however 
(14 May 1610), he was no longer bound either 
by gratitude or interest to remain in France 
—in fact, he would not have been safe there. 
Before he left Du Perron made one more 
effort ; he pressed him upon the subject of the 
eucharist, on which his Huguenot friends 
considered him unsound. Casaubon agreed 
neither with Du Perron nor with Du Moulin, 
but, if he could once cross the Channel, he 
would find numbers with whom he would 
agree thoroughly. On 20 July 1610 an offi- 
cial invitation came to him from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Bancroft). A prebend 
of Canterbury was reserved for him, and as 
the income of the stall might not be sufficient 
for his maintenance, a promise was added 
that it might be increased from other sources; 
or, if he preferred it, he might throw himself 
upon the generosity of King James. After 
two months’ delay, Casaubon set off in the 
suite of Lord Wotton of Marley. Archbishop 
Bancroft lived just long enough to see the 
eminent stranger, who was hospitably re- 
ceived by the Dean of St. Paul’s (Overall), 
and spent the first year of his residence in 
England at the deanery. All the bishops re- 
ceived him with enthusiasm, but his special 
friend was Lancelot Andrewes, then bishop 
of Ely. Andrewes, more than any other man, 
had been instrumental in bringing him to 
England. ‘The only two men,’ he writes, 
‘ with whom I lived on intimate terms in Lon- 
don were the Bishop of Ely and the Dean of 
St. Paul’s.’ Perhaps the happiest days he 
ever spent were in the bishop’s company. 
‘We spend,’ he writes,’ whole days in talk of 
letters, sacred especially, and no words can 
express what true piety, what uprightness of 
judgment, I find in him.’ James I took to 

im at once, was perpetually sending for 
him, and kept him talking for hours, always 
on theology. He granted him a pension of 
300/. a year from his own purse, in addition 
to the prebend at Canterbury, and invariably 
treated him with the utmost kindness. But 
Casaubon had a penalty to pay; he had to 
follow the court to Theobalds, Royston, 
Greenwich, Hampton Court, Holdenby, and 
Newmarket. King James was worth talking 
to, and a good talker himself. Casaubon 
ought also to have been relieved from the 
pressure of poverty, for besides his English 
income he still retained his French pension ; 
but he was one of those men who would 
always be in money difficulties. He de- 
termined to make England his permanent 
home, took out letters of naturalisation, 
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called England ‘the isle of the blessed,’ and 
so far identified himself with us as to speak 
to an Englishman of ‘our ancestors.’ He 
made the personal acquaintance of Grotius, 
who was then in England, and the acquaint- 
ance ripened into an enthusiastic friendship; 
and he found great delight in the society of 
Thomas Morton, afterwards the famous bishop 
of Durham. The chief drawback to his hap- 
piness was the strong distaste which Madame 
Casaubon felt for England. She made long 
absences, and when his wife was away Ca- 
saubon was helpless. And he had other 
troubles, He was regarded with an evil eye 
by the puritans as a traitor to their cause. 
More than once his windows were broken by 
the mob. He declares that ‘the streets were 
not safe to him; he was pursued with abuse, 
or with stones; his children were beaten.’ 
On one occasion he actually appeared at 
Theobalds with a black eye, given him by 
a ruffian as he was travelling through the 
city; and during the whole of his four years 
in England he was a failing man. Intense 
study had worn him out prematurely, and 
his constant moving about was perhaps too 
much for him. Besides his frequent re- 
movals in the train of the court, we hear of 
him now at Oxford, now at Cambridge, now 
at Ely. He died at last of an injudicious 
trip to Greenwich on 12 July 1614. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, one friend, 
Bishop Overall, preaching the funeral sermon, 
another, Bishop Morton, writing his epitaph. 
His wife survived him for twenty-one years, 
and was most kindly treated by King James. 
To the very last he was annoyed by his old 
persecutors. The French ambassador sent a 
nobleman to ask him in what religion he 
professed to die. ‘Then you think, my 
lord, he replied with horror, ‘that I have 
been all along a dissembler in a matter of 
the greatest moment!’ 

In the life of a student the account of his 
works is generally more important and in- 
teresting than the account of his personal 
career. Casaubon left behind him no less 
than twenty-five separate publications, most 
of them on classical subjects. But editions 
of classical authors necessarily become super- 
seded. Again, Latin translations of Greek 
authors were useful when Latin was so 
much more generally spoken and written, 
but not in later times; and, finally, it may 
be doubted whether the authors themselves 
whom Casaubon edited, commented on, or 
translated—Strabo, Theophrastus, Athenzeus, 
Suetonius, and Polybius—are much read ex- 
cept by specialists. Those, however, who 
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served will assuredly find the character he 
bore was not undeserved. Casaubon’s prin- 
cipal works, in chronological order, are as 
follows: 1. ‘Isaaci Hortiboni Note ad 
Diogenis Laertii libros,’ &c., 1583. 2. ‘Stra- 
bonis Rerum Geographicarum libri xvii., Is. 
Casaubonus recensuit,’ &c., 1587. 38. ‘Novi 
Testamenti libri omnes recens nunc editi 
cum notis Is. Casauboni,’ &¢c., 1587. 4. ‘Is. 
Casauboni Animadversiones in Dionysii Hali- 
carnassei Antiquitatum Romanarum libros,’ 
1588. 5. ‘Polyzeni Strategematum libri octo. 
Is. Casaubonus Greecé nunc primim edidit, 
emendavit, et notis illustravit,’ &c., 1589. 
6. ‘ Operum Aristotelis . .. nova editio,’ &c., 
1590, 7. ‘Theophrasti Characteres Ethici, 
&c. Is. Casaubonus recensuit, in Latinum 
sermonem vertit, et libro commentario illus- 
travit, 1592. 8. ‘Suetonii de xii Cesari- 
bus libri viii. Is. Casaubonus recensuit,’ 
&e., 1595. 9. ‘Athenseus: Isaaci Casau- 
boni animadversionum in Athens Deipnoso- 
phistas libri xv.,’ 1600. 10. ‘Persii Satirarum 
liber. Is. Casaubonus recensuit et commen- 
tario libro illustravit, 1605. 11. ‘ Gregorii 
Nysseni ad Eustathiam, Ambrosiam, et Basi- 
lissam epistola. Is. Casaubonus nunc pri- 
mum publicavit, Latiné vertit, et illustravit 
notis, 1606. 12. ‘ Polybii Historiarum libri 
qui supersunt. Is. Casaubonus ex antiquis 
libris emendavyit, Latiné vertit, et commen- 
tariis illustrayit, 1609. 13. ‘Is. Casauboni 
ad Frontonem Duceum Epistola,’ 1611. 
14, ‘Is. Casauboni ad Epistolam Cardinalis 
Perronii responsio, 1611. 15. ‘De rebus 
sacris et ecclesiasticis Hxercitationes xvi ad 
Baronii Annales,’ 1614. 16. ‘Is. Casauboni ad 
Polybii Historiarum librum primum com- 
mentarii,’ 1617. 

Of these works the most important are the 
‘ Athenzus,’ which took up full four years of 
his life, and gave him an immense amount 
of ungrateful labour, which he yearned to 
spend upon christian antiquity; the ‘Theo- 
phrastus,’ the first in date of those of his 
works of which he was not himself ashamed ; 
the ‘ Polybius,’ which also cost him more 
than four years’ labour, though he lived only 
to finish the translation, the fragment of 
the commentary being published after his 
death; the ‘Suetonius,’ which first led Sca- 
liger duly to appreciate his greatness. The 
‘Persius’ and ‘Strabo’ also long continued 
standard works. It is not necessary to say 
much of his theological works. His criti- 
cism on the Annals of Baronius, though it 
is but a small fragment of what he intended, 
took up the last four years of his life, and 
probably hastened his death. It was un- 
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scholar wasted his time in showing up a book 
which must have become discredited without 
his help, it is most unfair to blame the king, 
as has been done, for bringing about this per- 
version of industry. Casaubon had intended 
to criticise Baronius long before he came to 
England. He always looked upon ecclesias- 
tical history as the proper field for his labours, 
and though, during the wearisome task of 
tracking out the Romanist church historian’s 
badscholarship and mistakes, he may now and 
then lament over his unfinished ‘ Polybius,’ 
there is no doubt that his theological work 
was a labour of love; for though to us Ca- 
saubon is the great classical scholar, he 
wished to be, first, the theological, and only 
in a secondary degree the classical, student. 
A book was published by Christopher Wolf 
in 1610 with the attractive title of ‘Casau- 
boniana.’ It contains only some desultory 
remarks on books. To Meric Casaubon [q. v. } 
we are indebted for the six volumes of the 
‘ Ephemerides,’ by far the most interesting 
volume of all that Isaac has left us. Meric 
Casaubon also corresponded with John Eve- 
lyn about some of the elder Casaubon’s notes 
upon trees and plants (see Evntyn, Diary, 
ed. Wheatley, iii. 271 et seq.) 

Casaubon has, in our own day, found a 
biographer whose love of learning was like 
his own, and whose monograph of the great 
scholar is one of the gems of English litera- 
ture. Unfortunately, death deprived the 
English world of letters of Mark Pattison 
on 30 July 1884! 


[Pattison’s Life of Isaac Casaubon; Alme- 
loveen’s Is. Casauboni Vita (1709); Casaubon’s 
Ephemerides (ed. Dr, Russell, 1850); Casau- 
bon’s Works, passim. | J. H. 0. 


CASAUBON, MERIC (1599-1671), clas- 
sical scholar, was the son of Isaac [q. v.] and 
Florence Casaubon. He was born in 1599 at 
Geneva, and received his christian name from 
his godfather, Meric de Vic. He was edu- 
cated in his early years at Sedan, which, being 
on the confines of a protestant district, offered 
facilities for escape in case of a religious per- 
secution. He was the only one of Isaac Ca- 
saubon’s sons in whom the father could find 
any comfort. He remained at Sedan until 
1611, when he joined his father, who was by 
this time settled in England. He was then 
sent to Eton, on the foundation, and in 1614 
proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford. Inthe 
April of that year King James had sent a 
nussion to the dean and chapter of Christ 
Church, requiring them ‘to admitt a sonne 
of Isaak Casaubon into the rome of a scholler 
of the foundation of that house, that should 
first become voide,’ Isaac had intended to 
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send his son to Leyden, to study under Hein- 
sius, but as Meric was the only son who 
could avail himself of the king’s kindness, he 
arranged that Meric should spend some time 
at Christ Church and then travelabroad. In 
1614 the father died, and Meric was admitted 
to a studentship at Christ Church, which he 
held for thirteen years. He took his B.A. 
degree in 1618, and his M.A. in 1621, andin the 
same year published a book in defence of his 
father against the calumnies of the Roman 
catholics. This juvenile work pleased the 
king, and also found approbation among his 
father’s admirers in France, especially Meric 
de Vic, through whose instrumentality he 
was invited to settle in France with offers of 
promotion. He determined, however, to re- 
mainin England. Atthe early age of twenty- 
five he was collated, by his father’s friend, 
Bishop Andrewes, to the rectory of Bleadon 
in Somersetshire; Archbishop Laud gave 
him, in 1628, a prebend at Canterbury; in 
1634, the vicarage of Minster in the Isle of 
Thanet, and in the same year the vicarage 
of Monckton, also in the Isle of Thanet. 
He had, in 1624, published another vin- 
dication of his father, which he wrote by 
the express command of the king, and he 
formed a design of continuing his father’s 
unfinished ‘ exercitations’ against Baronius. 
In 1636 he was created D.D. at Oxford by 
order of Charles I, who was then residing at 
the university. About 1644 he was deprived 
by the parliament of all his preferments, and, 
accordingto Walker (Sufferings of the Clergy), 
‘was abused, fined, and imprisoned.’ But in 
1649 he received, through a Mr. Greaves, a 
lawyer of Gray’s Inn, a message from Oliver 
Cromwell to come to Whitehall ‘to confer 
about matters of moment;’ as his wife lay 
dead in the house he could not come; but 
the message was twicerepeated. Cromwell’s 
business with him was to request him, 
royalist as he was, ‘to write a history of 
the late war, desiring withal that nothing 
but matters of fact should be impartially set 
down.’ Meric declined, on the very natural 
ground ‘that he would be forced to make 
such reflections as would be ungrateful, if 
not injurious, to his lordship.’ Cromwell 
was not offended. On the contrary, he 
ordered ‘that upon the first demand three 
or four hundred pounds should be delivered 
to him by a London bookseller without ac- 
knowledging the benefactor ;’ but Meric did 
not avail himself of the offer. Mr. Greaves 
was then commissioned to tell him that, ‘ if 
he would do as requested, the lieutenant- 
general would restore him all his father’s 
books, which were then in the royal library, 
having been purchased by King James, and 
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would give him a patent for 300J. a year, to 
be paid so long as the youngest son of Dr. 
Casaubon should live.’ Casaubon next re- 
ceived a proposal from Christina, queen of 
Sweden, through the Swedish ambassador, 
that he should accept ‘the government of one 
or the inspection of all the universities, with 
a good salary, and 300/. a year settled on 
his eldest son during life.’ This offer he also 
declined. He had married a second wife in 
1651, who brought him a fortune; and upon 
the Restoration he recovered all his prefer- 
ments. In 1662 he exchanged Minster for 
the rectory of Ickham, near Canterbury. He 
died in 1671, and was buried in Canterbury 
Cathedral. He left several children, one of 
whom, John, was a surgeon at Canterbury. 
He intended to write an account of his own 
life, chiefly because he had so many provi- 
dential escapes to recount. 

Meric Casaubon was pious, charitable, 
and courteous; he was also a good scholar, 
and a most indefatigable writer. The list 
of his works is as follows: 1. ‘ Pietas contra 
maledicos patris nominis et religionis hostes,’ 
1621. 2. ‘ Vindicatio patris adversis Im- 
postores, qui librum ineptum et impium de 
Idolatria nuper sub Is. Casauboni nomine 
publicarunt,’ 1624. 3. ‘Optati Milevitani 
libri vii. cum notis et emendationibus,’ 1631. 
4, ‘Treatise of Use and Custom,’ 1638. 
5. ‘M. Antonini Imp. de seipso et ad seip- 
sum libri xii.’ (edited with notes), 1643. 
6. ‘Use of Daily Public Prayers, in Three 
Positions, 1641. 7. ‘Original of Temporal 
Evils,’ 1645. 8.‘ Discourseconcerning Christ, 
His Incarnation and Exinanition,’ 9. ‘De 
verborum usu,’ 1647. 10, A more complete 
edition of his father’s notes on Persius, 
1647, 11. ‘De quatuor linguis commenta- 
tionis pars prior, 1650 (the second part was 
never published). 12. ‘Terentius, with Notes’ 
(continuation of Farnaby’s), 1651. 13.‘ An- 
notations on the Psalms and Proverbs.’ 
14, ‘In Hieroclis Commentarium de Provi- 
dentia et Fato not# et emendationes,’ 1655. 
15. ‘Treatise concerning Enthusiasm,’ 1655. 
16. ‘Epicteti Encheiridion,’ with notes, 1659. 
17, ‘Translation of Lucius Florus’s History 
of the Romans,’ 1659. 18. ‘A Veritable and 
Faithful Relation of what passed between 
John Dee and certain Spirits,’ 1659. 19.‘ A 
Vindication of the Lord’s Prayer as a Formal 
Prayer,’ 1660. 20. ‘Note et Emendationes 
in Diogenem Laertium de Vitis &c. Philoso- 
phorum,’ 1664, 21. ‘Of the Necessity of a 
Reformation in and before Luther’s time.’ 
22, ‘Letter to Peter du Moulin concerning 
Natural Experimental Philosophy,’ 1669. 
23, ‘Of Credulity and Incredulity against 
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Spirits, Witches, &c.,’ 1668, 24. ‘Note in 
Polybium,’ 1670. 25. A single sermon, 
preached before the king, 1660. 

But far more than for any or all of his 
numerous works, the literary world is in- 
debted to Meric Casaubon for having pre- 
served from destruction many of his father’s 
papers. The‘ Ephemerides’ themselves were 
all but lost. They fell into the hands of 
Isaac’s eldest son, John, the Romanist, who 
was so careless about them, that one volume 
out of the seven actually was lost. When 
John became a Capuchin they fell into the 
hands of the widow, Florence Casaubon, and 
her third son, Paul. These wisely sent them 
to Meric, the only member of the family who 
was competent to appreciate them. Meric 
not only took care of the ‘ Ephemerides,’ but 
also took great pains to collect all the papers 
left by his father in the hands of friends. 
The six volumes of the ‘Ephemerides’ he 
deposited in manuscript in the chapter li- 
brary of Canterbury Cathedral, whence it was 
disentombed by a prebendary, Dr. Russell, 
and given to the public through the Claren- 
don Press in 1850; the rest of the papers he 
depositedin the Bodleian. It was from these 
latter papers that Wolf’s ‘Casauboniana’ was 
drawn up. Meric Casaubon’s ‘ Hpistole, de- 
dicationes, preefationes, prolegomena,’ &c. 
were incorporated with those of his father in 
Almeloveen’s ‘ Isaaci Casauboni Vita, in 1709. 


[Pattison’s Life of Isaac Casaubon, Almelo- 
veen’s Vita; Meric Casaubon’s Works; Wood’s 
Athen (Bliss), 934—9.] J. H. O. 


CASE, JOHN (d. 1600), writer on Ari- 
stotle, was born at Woodstock, and was a 
chorister at New College and Christ Church, 
Oxford. He was elected to a scholarship at 
St. John’s in 1564. HewasB.A.in 1568, M.A, 
1572, and became a fellow of his college. He 
had a high reputation as a disputant. Being 
‘popishly affected,’ says Wood, he ‘left his 
fellowship and married.’ His wife was the 
widow of ‘ one Dobson, the keeper of Bocardo 
prison.’ He obtained leave from the univer- 
sity to read logic and philosophy to young 
men, chiefly Roman catholics, in his own 
house. He wrote various handbooks for their 
use, which were published and for a time 
popular, though they had falleninto disrepute 
in Wood’s day. He also practised medicine, 
becoming M.D, in 1589, made money, and 
left various sums to St. John’s College, New 
College, and the poor of Woodstock. In 1589 
he was collated to a canonry in Salisbury. He 
died 23 Jan. 1599-1600, and was buried in 
the chapel of St. John’s College. His portrait 
isin the Bodleian. His works are: 1, ‘Sum- 
ma veterum interpretum in universam Dia- 
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lecticam Aristotelis’ 1584. 2. ‘Speculum 
moralium queestionum in universam ethicen 
Aristotelis’ 1585. This was the first book 
printed at the press presented to Oxford by their 
chancellor, the Earl of Leicester. 3. ‘ Spheera 
Civitatis, 1588. This book, like others by 
Case, was reprinted abroad, and Barnes, the 
printer, obtained an order from the university 
in 1590 that every bachelor should take one 
copy on ‘determining.’ 4, ‘ Reflexus Speculi 
Moralis, 1596. 5. ‘Thesaurus CEconomiz,’ 
1597. 6. ‘Lapis Philosophicus,’ 1599. 7. ‘An- 
cilla Philosophie, 1599. These are com- 
ments on different writings of Aristotle. He 
also wrote an ‘ Apologia Musices, tam vocalis 
quam instrumentalis et mixte,’ 1588, of 
which there is a copy in the Lambeth Library. 
‘The Praise of Musicke; wherein. . . is de- 
scribed the sober and lawful use of the same 
in the Congregation and Church of God, 
1586, is also attributed to him. This is dedi- 
cated to Sir Walter Raleigh by the printer 
Barnes, who calls it ‘an orphan of one of 
Lady Musicke’s children.’ A contemporary, 
Thomas Watson, wrote some verses, now in 
the Rawlinson MSS., to Case on the publica- 
tion called ‘A Gratification unto Mr. John 
Case for his learned book lately made on the 
Praizes of Musick,’ 

There are three letters from Case in the 
Harleian MS. 6995. He prefixed a letter to 
Nicholas Breton’s ‘ Pilgrimage to Paradise.’ 

[Wood’s Athene Oxon. (Bliss), i. 686; Fasti, 
1.179, 189, 249, 250, 252; Wood’s Annals (Gutch), 
ji. 2338, 269, 954; Wood’s Colleges and Halls 
(Gutch), pp. 540, 551, 561 ; Haslewood’s British 
Bibliographer, ii. 541; Strype’s Annals, vol. iii. 
pt. i. pp. 499, 518, pt. ii. p. 395; Boase’s Re- 
gister, i. 267; Le Neve’s Fasti, ii. 654; Nichols’s 
lllustrations, iv. 169.] 


CASE, JOHN (7. 1680-1700), astrologer, 
was born about 1660 at Lyme Regis in Dor- 
setshire. We first hear of him as the author 
of ‘The Wards of the Key to Helmont proved 
unfit for the Lock, or the Principles of Mr. 
‘Wm. Bacon examined and refuted’ (London, 
1682). In this he tells us that he has just 
attained his majority. The work is a protest 
against the theory in William Bacon’s ‘ Key 
to Helmont’ that water is the principle of 
all bodies, and prefixed thereto is a recom- 
mendatory epistle by John Partridge, the 
astrologer. At this time Case lived in Lam- 
beth, and had not as yet adopted the style of 
M.D. His friendship with Partridge is noted 
by Swift ( Works, iv. 120) in his account of the 
death of that astrologer, a passage on which 
John Nichols has made an interesting com- 
mentary. Case’s best work (which is noticed 
by Haller) was his ‘Compendium Anatomi- 
cum nova methodo institutum,’ which, ap- 
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pearing in 1695, first made him a well-known 
character. It appeared again the following 
year in Amsterdam, and consists of a masterly 
defence of the opinion of Harvey and De Graaf 
upon the generation of animals ab ovo, in the 
samemanner as birds. Indeed, it isso superior 
to his other works that Chalmers expresses 
some doubt as to whether he really wrote it. 
He followed this immediately with his ‘ Ars 
Anatomica breviter elucidata’ (London, 
1695), and in the following year with ‘Flos 
Advi, or Ccelestial Observations’ (London, 
1696). By this time he had placed the letters 
M.D. after his name, and was living close to 
Ludgate, having succeeded to the business of 
Salford, who had succeeded to that of William 
Lilly ; by this means he was in possession of 
all the magical apparatus of these two noted 
astrologers. Especially he rejoiced in the 
darkened room and mystic apparatus by which 
Lilly had been wont to show people visions 
of their departed friends, which apparatus 
Case used to exhibit and ridicule to hisfriends 
in ‘melting moments.’ Over his door he had 
erased the signs of Lilly and Salford, and had 
inscribed the verse— 


Within this place 
Lives Doctor Case, 


and Addison tells us in the ‘Tatler’ (No. 
240) that Case made more money by this di- 
stich than Dryden made by all his poetical 
works put together; round his pill-boxes also 
he used to inscribe— 


Here’s fourteen pills for thirteen pence ; 
Enough in any man’s own conscience. 


He was ridiculed again by Addison in the 
216th ‘Tatler,’ and it is ‘ Doctor Case’ who, 
in Pope’s poem, is summoned to attend John 
Dennis in his ‘ phrenzy.’ 

In 1697 Case published ‘The Angelical 
Guide, shewing men and women their lott or 
chance in this elementary life in IV books,’ 
This work, which was dedicated to his friend, 
John Tyson, the author of ‘The Way to Long 
Life, Health, and Happiness,’ Granger con- 
sidered to have been ‘one of the most profound 
astrological pieces that the world ever saw.’ 
The only other serious work which we have 
of John Case’s is ‘ *Eényntis *Iarpixds; or the 
Medical Expositor in an Alphabetical Order 
in Latine, Greek, and English ’ (London, 
1698). John Case is the original of the story 
which is thus told by Granger (who heard it 
from the Rey. Mr. Gosling): ‘Dr. Maundy, 
formerly of Canterbury, told me that in his 
travels abroad some eminent physician who 
had been in England gave him a token to 
spend on his return with Dr. Radcliffe and 
Dr. Case. They fixed on an evening and were 
very merry, when Dr. Radcliffe thus began a 
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health: “ Here’s to all the fools, your patients, 
brother Case ;” “I thank you, good brother,” 
replied Case; “let me have all the fools, and 
you are heartily welcome to the rest of the 
practice.” ’ 


[Granger's Biog. History, iv. 327; Tatler, 
edited by John Nichols and others (1786) ; 
Case’s Works. ] KH. H.-A. 


CASE, THOMAS (1598-1682), divine, 
son of George Case, vicar of Boxley, Kent, 
was born in that county in 1598. His first 
education was received at Canterbury, and 
he next entered Merchant Taylors’ School in 
1615, where the registrar set down his name 
only (Registers, i. 84). In 1616 he obtained a 
studentship at Christ Church, Oxford, partly 
in recognition of his industry and proficiency, 
and partly by the favour of Archbishop Tobie 
Matthew, who had been of that foundation. 
Case’s connection with Christ Church is re- 
corded upon the title-pages of many of his 
books. His degree in arts was taken on 
15 June 1620, and his master’s degree on 
26 June 1623. He is said to have remained 
a year or two longer at the university, 
preaching after ordination ‘ for some time in 
those parts, and afterwards in Kent, at or 
near the place of his nativity.’ His career 
was most intimately associated with that of 
Richard Heyrick (of the family of the poet 
Herrick), who was his associate at Oxford. 
When Heyrick obtained from Charles I his 
first preferment at North Repps, Norfolk, 
Case became his curate. Soon after Case 
obtained the pastoral charge of Erpingham 
in the same neighbourhood, remaining there 
eight or ten years. The latter part of his 
stay at this parish was marked by the severity 
of Bishop Wren towards him, and proceed- 
ings in the high commission court are said 
to have been still pending against him when 
that court was abolished. Meanwhile Hey- 
rick, who some years before had received 
from the king a grant of the reversion of the 
wardenship of the collegiate church of Man- 
chester, came into possession of that dignity 
in 1635, and thither Case accompanied or 
followed him. By the influence of the Booth 
family, of the adjoining town of Salford, 
Case frequently preached with much ac- 
ceptance at their newly erected chapel in 
that place, and he also preached in the other 
Manchester chapelries, whither he was fol- 
lowed by numbers of admirers. On 8 Aug. 
1637 he was married at Stockport, Cheshire, 
to Anne, daughter of Oswald Mosley of 
Ancoats, Manchester, the widow of Robert 
Booth of Salford (brother of Humphrey 
Booth, the founder of the chapel). By this 
union he became brother-in-law to the Rev. 
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John Angier [q. v.] His popularity brought 
him into trouble, and he experienced, in a 
less degree, the same trials in the diocese of 
Chester as in that of Norwich. In 1638 
articles were exhibited against him in Bishop 
Bridgeman’s court for uttering opinions 
against the discipline of the church and for 
other irregularities, notwithstanding that he 
had signed the articles and was still ‘a bene- 
ficed man within the diocese of Norwich.’ 
One of the charges was that he had given 
the sacrament to those who did not kneel; 
and his reply was that the congregations 
were so vast that there was no room to kneel. 
Falling in with the spirit of the Manchester 
burghers he supported the parliamentary party 
by his money and zeal (November 1642). His 
marriage introduced him to persons of in- 
fluence. Jacomb disturbs a little the chrono- 
logical sequence when he says that in a short 
while after coming to Manchester Case was 
presented to a place in the neighbouring 
county—i.e. Stockport—where he may have 
been acting first as curate. He became actual 
rector of that rich benefice on 31 July 1645, 
when the committee of plundered ministers 
presented him, with the usual injunction to 
preach diligently. The presentation was 
confirmed by votes of the houses, The ap- 
pointment of a man who at that time was 
an active minister in London was not a wise 
one. Nine months afterwards he resigned 
and a new rector was appointed, Case having 
‘another place with cure of souls.’ These 
dates and circumstances seem to lend point 
to Wood’s insinuation that Case was anxious 
to get preferment and wealth, which he 
wanted before he went up to London. In 
the meanwhile, before the end of 1641, the 
‘urgency of some persons of quality’ in 
Lancashire—probably Sir William Brere- 
ton, a Cheshire baronet, and his associates 
—induced Case to accompany them to the 
capital. There his style of preaching amidst 
a multitude of preachers attracted notice, 
and he soon acquired fame. The first of his 
published discourses, two in number, were 
delivered at Westminster ‘ before sundry of 
the House of Commons,’ and issued by 
authority in 1641. A very severe and bitter 
spirit characterised them. The city churches 
were readily opened to him. First he was 
lecturer and then rector (in place of Mr. 
Jones, sequestrated) of St. Mary Magdalen, 
Milk Street, where, following a custom 
already established in Manchester, he began 
that seven o’clock ‘morning exercise’ long 
afterwards kept up ‘ to the benefit of multi- 
tudes.’ Sir John Bramston refers in a cha- 
racteristic passage (Autob. p. 92) to his 
appomtment there. His sermons ‘at Milk 
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Street in London,’ called ‘God’s Waiting to 
be Gracious,’ were by the committee for 
printing ordered (27 June 1642) to be issued. 
This volume, which was dedicated to Major- 
general Skippon and Richard Aldworth, esq., 
his parishioners, abounds in that kind of 
oratory which had become popular. His re- 
sentment against the late episcopal govern- 
ment is shown to be very deep. He asserts 
that the Anglican church was the Babylon 
of Rev. xvili. 4; and he enumerates ‘her 
idolatrous bowings, cringings, altars, crosses, 
and cursed ceremonies, false worship, false 
doctrine’ (p. 68). Walker (Sufferings, i. 
48) justly takes exception to some of his 
sentiments, which Calamy (Continuation, 
pp. 14-15) in part excuses. A work entitled 
‘Evangelium Armatum,’ 4to, 1663 (KxEN- 
net, Register, pp. 748, 855), quotes some 
reprehensible passages from Case’s sermons ; 
others are given in Zachary Grey’s ‘Century 
of Presbyterian Preachers,’ 1723, 8vo (App. 

p. v-vi; and cf. Woop, Athene, iv. 46-7). 

t is said to have been usual with Case at 
St. Maudlin’s to invite his hearers to the 
Lord’s table with the words, ‘ You that have 
freely and liberally contributed to the par- 
liament for the defence of God’s cause and 
the gospel, draw near.’ On 15 Oct. 1641-2 
the House of Commons recommended him 
to the parishioners to be lecturer of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, to preach there every 
Sunday afternoon and every Thursday, and 
Dr. William Bray, the vicar, was enjoined 
to give him liberty of the pulpit. Case was 
connected with this church for twenty years. 
He wasalso appointed lecturer at St. Mary Al- 
dermanbury, where the Rev. Edmund Calamy 
the elder [q.v.]was rector. In these positions 
Case was a zealous advocate for the solemn 
league and covenant. He became one of the 
‘confessors’ of the Long parliament, and often 
preached before them. Wood, after closely 
perusing certain of these discourses, termed 
him ‘a great boutifieu and fire-brand in the 
church,’ and Butler in ‘ Hudibras’ introduced 
him as a typical pulpit-character of the time: 


Whence had they all their gifted phrases, 
But from our Calamies and Cases? 


There was a well-known peculiarity in Case’s 
voice or manner, which Pepys, who used to 
hear him, has noticed (Drary, ed. Bright, 
i, 208). On 26 Oct. 1642 Case preached a 
fast-sermon before the commons, dedicated 
on publication to Sir William Brereton. This 
general was again prominently introduced 
into Case’s sermon before the commons on 
19 Feb. 1646, concerning his capture of 
Chester. In this discourse the senators, the 
enforcers of the league and covenant, are 
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told what some had affirmed, that there were 
no less than one hundred and eighty several 
heresies propagated in London, insomuch that 
the errors and innovations under which they 
had lately groaned were but tolerabiles ineptie 
compared with those damnable doctrines 
(pp. 24-5; cf. Sournny, Commonplace Book, 
iil. 64; Patrick’s Works, ed. Taylor, v. 444). 
Case had meanwhile become a member of 
the assembly of divines, and he took a 
prominent part in their discussions. On 
8 Jan. 1644-5 he was one of those who 
petitioned for arrears of pay as members of 
the assembly. He favoured the establish- 
ment of presbyterianism (Grey, Neal Ex- 
amined, vol. ii. App. p. 89). His occasional 
abode in Lancashire, or at any rate his con- 
tinued interest in that county, is shown by 
the fact that to his hands and to those of 
the Rev. Charles Herle of Winwick were 
entrusted the charitable collections for those 
distressed by famine and war in the district, 
September 1644. That a change in the 
course of years came over the political views 
of Case is shown by suggestive facts. In 
1648 he begged to be excused from preaching 
before the commons when asked at their 
July fast. In the same year he subscribed 
the paper declaring against the proceedings 
of the parliament and the bringing of the 
king to trial. Through refusing in 1649 the 
‘engagement’ ‘to be true and faithful to 
the government established without a king 
or house of peers,’ he lost his place at Milk 
Street, and Anthony Faringdon succeeded 
him. In 1651, when the prince and the 
Scots were preparing to march through Lan- 
cashire, to the gratification of Case’s friends 
there, Case was preaching against the pro- 
ceedings of the parliament, and deeply im- 
plicating himself with the presbyterians in 
the London conspiracy for the restoration of 
the prince, known as Love’s plot. On 10 May 
the privy council committed him close pri- 
soner to the Tower under a charge of high 
treason, and his property was sequestrated. 
He was imprisoned for over six months, and 
his wife obtained permission to lodge with 
him. On 380 Sept. he and Heyrick (who had 
also been concerned in the plot with other 
Lancashire ministers) were ordered to be 
brought to trial; but in the following month 
they addressed a petition to the parliament 
which was deemed sufficiently submissive, 
and they were pardoned under the great seal, 
the speaker’s warrant for their discharge being 
dated 16 Oct. During his imprisonment Case 
penned some appropriate thoughts which he 
preached at first in the course of his minis- 
try at Aldermanbury, and afterwards pub- 
lished in 1653 under the title of ‘ Correction 
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Instruction,’ 8vo, with a commendation from 
his friend Dr. Thomas Manton. This work 
reached a third edition the same year; there 
was another in 1671, and a reprint in 1802. 
Soon after his release he became lecturer at 
the large church of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
beyond Holborn, and on the death of Mr. 
Abraham Molyne, the rector, Case obtained 
the rectory, retaining it until his ejection. 
In 1653 he was anxious to become one of 
Cromwell’s body of ‘tryers,’ but his wish 
was not gratified. During the Common- 
wealth he published many sermons upon 
public and private occasions, the best list of 
whichis given in Wood. A letter inThurloe’s 
‘State Papers’ (vi. 20), dated Westminster, 
27 Jan. 1656-7, about a supply of ministers 
to Ireland, refers to Case : ‘A worthy person, 
of great learning, and an excellent preacher, 
having received letters from a son-in-law of 
his [Robert Booth, esq., a puisne judge in 
Ireland in 1660, and afterwards lord chief 
justice of the common pleas in that island], 
who has relation to Ld. ... Ch. [Lord- 
chancellor Steele P], to come thither: to 
which his wife presses him: he has advised 
with Mr. Calamy about it.’ The writer ex- 
presses hope of obtaining him. Case in 1659 
was one of the committee for the appoint- 
ment of ministers in the presbyterian way. 
In 1660 he contributed the introduction 
and first sermon to the ‘ Morning Exercise 
methodized,’ being a volume of discourses 
preached at St. Giles’s. About this time he 
was closely watching events with leanings 
towards the restoration of monarchy. In 
February 1660 he was corresponding with 
his Manchester friends about Monck, the se- 
cluded members, and other current events. 
He was one of the deputation of presby- 
terian clergy sent to the Hague in May 
1660 to congratulate the king upon his re- 
storation. Pepys describes an amusing in- 
cident about the landing of Case, 15 May, 
whose boat was upset and he ‘sadly dipped.’ 
A passage in the ‘Secret History of the 
Reign of Charles I,’ 1690 (cf. the note in 
Wi1son, Dissenting Churches of London, iv. 
524), shows how Case was taken in by the 
king’s hypocrisy. In the following month 
he, with Baxter and other prominent presby- 
terians, was admitted royal chaplain, though 
(as Baxter comments) they were never asked 
to preach. He was one of the members of 
the Savoy conference, and attended the meet- 
ings (April-July 1661). In the autumn he 
was visiting his relatives at Manchester and 
preaching in the neighbourhood. Larly in 
the following year he was writing letters 
from London to the Rev. Henry Newcome 
of Manchester, giving him ‘the sense of 
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things,’ and he makes him the offer of the 
living of Bunbury, Cheshire. His farewell 
sermon at St. Giles’s (17 Aug.) was from 
the text Rey. ii. 5, and is the fourth dis- 
course in the London collection of 1662. 
After Case’s ejection he remained in London, 
devoting his time to the ministry and to the 
writing of books. At dinner, 19 Jan. 1667-8, 
Pepys met Case, ‘ who, Lord! do talk just 
as I remember he used to preach, and did 
tell a pretty story of a religious lady, queen 
of Navarre.’ He also met Case on 8 May 
following at Lord Crewe’s dining-table, and 
calls him ‘a dull fellow in his talk, and all in 
the presbyterian manner.’ Of his numerous 
writings his ‘Mount Pisgah, 4to, 1670, 
dedicated to his ‘ much honoured son-in-law, 
Sir Robert Booth,’ and to Dr. William Hawes, 
is perhaps the most pleasing. An abridged 
edition was published by the Religious Tract 
Society in 1836, 12mo. Case contributed 
several commendatory prefaces to the books 
of his friends. Upon the death of Warden 
Heyrick, in August 1677, Case wrote the 
epitaph to his memory, still preserved upon 
a brass in the Collegiate Church, Manchester, 
the closing portion of which commemorates 
in warm language and with some detail a 
friendship of fifty years. 

With one exception Case outlived all the 
members of the assembly of divines. He 
died on 80 May 1682, aged 84, and was 
buried on 3 June at Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, London, which must have been then 
still in ruins. Wood indicates the spot, viz. 
at the upper end of the church just before 
the steps going to the altar; and he gives 
the inscription, which does not err on the 
side of eulogy. The funeral sermon was 
preached by Dr. Thomas Jacomb on 14 June, 
and it was dedicated on publication to Mrs. 
Anne Case, the widow. It contains matter 
which has been of service in compiling this 
memoir. Dr. Calamy, grandson of his friend, 
describes Case as ‘one of a quick and warm 
spirit, an open plain-hearted man, a hearty 
lover of God, goodness, and all good men, 
He was a Scripture preacher, a great man in 
prayer, and one that brought home many souls 
to God.’ Baxter, who was buried near him, 
called him ‘an old faithful servant of God.’ 
There is an offensive sketch of him, based on 
Wood’s account, in‘ The King Killers,’ 1719, 
8vo, terming him an ‘impenitent covenanting 
saint’ (pt. ii. p. 81). His head is on the 
plate prefixed to the volume of farewell 
sermons, 1662, 8yo. 

[Jacomb’s Abraham’s Death, 4to, 1682; 
Calamy’s Account, p. 12, and Continuation, p. 
18; Wood’s Athenz, iv. 45-8, and Fasti, 1. 392, 
411; Relig. Baxteriane, ii. 229 seq.; Wilson’s 
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Merchant Taylors’ School, p. 799; Commons’ 
Journals, ii. 432, iv. 247, 250, vil. 28, 97, vill. 
20; Lords’ Journals, vii. 542-3, 548-9; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. pp. 74, 435 (where for 
Castle read Case); Dunn’s Mem. of Seventy- 
Five Divines, 1844, pp. 90-2, 207; Newcome’s 
Diary (Chetham Soc, series), pp. 12 seq., 
and Autobiog. pp. 1 seq.; Earwaker’s East 
Cheshire, i. 888, ii. 664: Heginbotham’s Hist. 
Stockport, i. 808-4; Palatine Note-book, iii. 
45, 47; Bibl. Cantiana, pp. 155, 163; Hey- 
wood’s Works (Life of Angier), i. 554-5, 559; 
Hibbert-Ware’s Foundations of Manchester, 
i. 372, ii. 303; Granger's Biog. Hist. (5th ed.), 
v. 70-1.] J. EL B. 


CASLON, WILLIAM, the elder (1692- 
1766), type-founder, was bornin 1692 at Crad- 
ley, Worcestershire, near Halesowen, Shrop- 
shire. Heserved his apprenticeship to an orna- 
mental engraver of gun locks and barrels. In 
1716he set up in that business in Vine Street, 
Minories, London, and added tool-making for 
bookbinders and silver-chasers. In the same 
year an eminent printer, John Watts, recog- 
nised Caslon’s skill in cutting binding-punches 
and employed him for that purpose as well 
as to cut type-punches, He also gave him the 
means to fit up a small foundry, and intro- 
duced him to other printers. Grover in Al- 
dersgate Street, James in Aldermanbury, and 
the Clarendon House at Oxford were then the 
only good type-founders. Caslon now married, 
andin 1720 his first child, named William,was 
born. In the same year he was chosen by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
to cut the fount of ‘English Arabic’ for the 
New Testament and Psalter required for the 
christians of the East. He afterwards cut 
in ‘ pica roman’ the letters of his own name 
and printed them at foot of his Arabic speci- 
mens, By the advice of Samuel Palmer 
(reputed author of that ‘History of Printing’ 
really written by GeorgePsalmanazar) hethen 
cut the whole fount of pica roman and italic, 
and this he did in very superior style. Pal- 
mer withdrew his support of Caslon, which 
gave offence to certain printers, but Caslon 
obtained employment from the elder Bowyer. 
In 1722 he executed for Bowyer the beauti- 
ful English fount of roman, italic, and He- 
brew used for printing Selden’s ‘ Works’ in 
folio, also the Coptic types of Dr. Wilkins’s 
edition of the ‘ Pentateuch,’ and various sized 
characters for other important works. Watts 
had lent him 100/.; Bowyer and his son-in- 
law Bettenham now lent him 200/. each. 
The three printers gave him their custom. 
Caslon set boldly to work to complete his 
factory in every branch. Eventually his pro- 
ductions surpassed those of all continental 
artists, and were in great demand by foreign 
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printers, who called him and Jackson his 
pupil ‘the English Elzevirs.’ His first foun- 
dry wasa garret in Helmet Row; the second 
in Ironmonger Row; the third, in 1735, in 
Chiswell Street. At the latter place the 
business, increasing year by year, was car- 
ried on in conjunction with his eldestson, Wil- 
liam Caslon the younger [q. v.], whose name 
first appears on specimen sheets in 1742, in 
the style ‘William Caslon & Son.’ Caslon 
retired to a house in the Hackney Road in 
1750, about which time he was put in the 
commission of the peace for Middlesex. Soon 
after he removed to his ‘ country house’ on 
Bethnal Green, and died there 23 Jan. 1766. 
He was buried in St. Luke’s churchyard, 
where a monument records his memory with 
that of his son William. 

Sir John Hawkins and Nichols describe 
Caslon’s hospitality and musical entertain- 
ments, and he is pleasantly noticed in Dib- 
din’s ‘ Decameron’ (7th day). 

Caslon was three times married. Faber’s 
mezzotinto print of Caslon is from a painting 
by F. Kyte, now in possession of the present 
firm, which has also a large three-quarter 
length portrait. The earliest dated specimen 
of Caslon’s printing types in book form is in 
the library of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, Worcester, Mass. It is called ‘A 
Specimen of Printing Types by William 
Caslon & Son,’ 1763, 8vo, 36 pp. printed on 
one side. Thisis probably an ‘advance-copy’ 
of the exactly similar work in the British 
Museum Library, dated 1764. The ‘ Uni- 
versal Magazine,’ June, 1750, contains a fold- 
ing-plate headed ‘A True and Exact repre- 
sentation of the Art of Cutting and Prepar- 
ing Letters for Printing,’ which is a picture 
of Caslon’s foundry. 


[For authorities see under Wirt1am Caston 
the younger. | J. W.-G. 


CASLON, WILLIAM, the younger (1720- 
1778), type-founder, eldest son of the preced- 
ing, by his first wife, became a partner with his 
father about 1742, and succeeded him at his 
death in 1766. He had not the remarkable 
ability of the elder Caslon, but he was able to 
maintain the reputation of the house against 
Baskerville, Jackson, Cotterell, and others. 
The universities and the London trade still 
gave the preference to the Caslon founts, which 
combined the clearness of Elzevir with all the 
elegance of Plantin, and Baskerville’s suc- 
cessors were less regarded. Caslon married 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Dr. Cartlich of 
Basinghall Street, with a fortune of 10,000/. 
His wife assisted in the management of the 
great letter-foundry up to the death of her 
husband, which took place in 1778. The 
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property was equally divided between his 
widow and histwo sons, William and Henry, 
who eventually became the heads of distinct 
families and chiefs of two separate firms of 
type-founders. William Caslon (third of the 
name) sold his share to his mother (d. 24 Oct. 
1795) and sister-in-law, the widow of Henry 
Caslon. He set upaseparate business, which 
in 1819 was moved to Sheftield, where the firm 
still exists as Stephenson, Blake, & Co. The 
other firm was represented by Henry William 
Caslon, last of the name, who died 14 July 
1874, and the business is still carried on as 
A. W. Caslon & Co. 


[The Caslon Specimen Books; Rowe Mores’s 
English Letter-founders, pp. 63, 97 ; Hansard’s 
Typographia, Ist edit. p. 868; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd. ii. 355; Nichols’s Illustrations, ii. 337, 
iv. 178, 2381, viii. 447, 474, 521; Hawkins’s 
History of Music, v. 127; Dibdin’s Decameron, 
li. 379; West's Views of Shropshire, p. 121; 
Bigelow’s Bibliog. of Printing, i. 103-6; Uni- 
versal Magazine, November 1750; Gent. Mag. 
xxi. 284, xxxvi. 47, xlix. 271, lv. 329, lvii. 
1129, lxx. 796, lxxix. 579, 589, lxxxvi.i. 377, 
lxxxviii. i. 587, xxxiv. new ser. 96; Ann. Reg. 
1850, p. 232; Works and Life of Franklin, 1812, 
1, 72; Lemoine’s Typographical Antiquities, p. 79; 
Timperley’s History of Printing, pp. 683, 714, 
744, 749, 806, 834, 942; Printing Times and 
Lithographer, October 1874; documents of the 
Chiswell Street firm and family papers. ] 
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CASSAN, STEPHEN HYDE (1789- 
1841), ecclesiastical biographer, son of 
Stephen Cassan, barrister, by his wife Sarah, 
daughter of Charles Mears, was born in 1789 
at Calcutta, where his father was sheriff. He 
was educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and 
took his B.A. degree on 14 Jan. 1815. He re- 
ceived deacon’s orders on 26 March following, 
andwas ordained priest the next year. While 
curate of Frome, Somerset, in 1820, he made 
a runaway match with Fanny, daughter of 
Rey. William Ireland, then dead, formerly 
vicar ofthat parish. Thismarriage occasioned 
considerable scandal, and led to legal pro- 
ceedings, of which an account is given in two 
pamphlets published at Bath in 1821—one, 
‘A Report of the Trial, Cassan v. Ireland, for 
Defamation;’ and the other by Cassan, entitled 
‘Who wrote the Letters, or a Statement of 
Facts.’ Removing from Frome, he held the 
- curacy of Mere, Wiltshire, until 1831, when he 
was presented by Sir Richard C, Hoare to the 
living of Bruton with Wyke Champflower. 
He was also chaplain to the Earl of Caledon 
and to the Duke of Cambridge. His family 
was large, and he was constantly involved in 
pecuniary difficulties. From these he sought 
to free himself by publishing books by sub- 
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scription, and by seeking for promotion, 
He was elected a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1829, After suffering from 
insanity for two years, he died on 19 July 
1841. Besides pamphlets—one of them men- 
tioned above—he published: 1. ‘The Sin of 
Schism, and the Protestant Episcopal Church 
proved to be the only safe means of Salva- 
tion, a Sermon preached inthe Parish Church 
of Frome, 1819; 2nd ed., with appendix, 
1820. This was answered by ‘A Word 
of Advice to the Curate of Frome,’ 1820. 
2. ‘Lives and Memoirs of the Bishops of 
Sherborne and Salisbury,’ 1824. 3. A volume 
of sermons, 1827. 4. ‘ Lives of the Bishops 
of Winchester,’ 1827, 2 vols. 5. ‘Lives of 
the Bishops of Bath and Wells, 1880. No 
set of his lives of the bishops is of any real 
value, the memoirs being almost wholly com- 
posed of extracts from well-known printed 
books. Such original remarks as they con- 
tain are extraordinarily childish and whim- 
sical, and in many cases exhibit a degree of 
intolerance which was probably caused by 
the latent presence of mental disorder. 
Besides these works, Cassan compiled genea- 
logies of himself and of other members of 
his family, which he circulated widely for 
the purpose of proving that his descent was 
noble, and that he therefore had a strong 
claim to preferment. He contributed va- 
rious genealogical notices to the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.’ 

[Gent, Mag. 1841, pt. 11. 550; information 
from E, Green, esq., hon, secretary of the Somer- 
set Archeological Society. ] Wie dele 


CASSEL or CASSHLS, RICHARD (jf. 
1757). [See Casrin, RicwarD.] 


CASSELL, JOHN (1817-1865), pub- 
lisher, son of Mark Cassell, the landlord of 
the Ring o’ Bells, in the Old Churchyard, 
Manchester, who died in 18380, was born in 
his father’s inn at Manchester on 23 Jan. 
1817. His education was of a very slight 
nature, and at an early age he was bound 
apprentice to a joiner at Salford. In 1883 
his attention was especially called to the 
temperance movement by hearing Mr, Joseph 
Livesey speaking on the subject in Oak Street 
Chapel, Manchester, and on the completion 
of his indentures he commenced his intro- 
duction to public life by setting out on a 
temperance lecturing tour, He had already 
by careful self-culture obtained an extensive 
acquaintance with English literature, great 
general information, and a fair mastery ot 
the French language. In quest of employ- 
ment as a carpenter he reached London in 
October 1836, and shortly afterwards spoke 
at a temperance meeting in the New Jeru- 
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salem schoolroom near Westminster Bridge 
Road, when it was noticed that he had a 
very broad provincial dialect. He was then 
recommended to Mr. Meredith, who enrolled 
him among histemperanceagents. In1847 he 
was at 14 Budge Row, city of London, where 
he had established himself as a tea and coffee 
dealer and patent medicine agent, but two 
years afterwards removed to 80 Fenchurch 
Street, where he always continued to have a 
share in the business. His teas and coffees 
werevery extensively advertised, and the sen- 
tence ‘Buy Cassell’s Shilling Coffee’ became 
quite a household word. In the meantime he 
had become a writer and his own publisher ; 
his first production was the ‘ Working Man’s 
Friend,’ which appeared in 1850. The Great 
Exhibition in the following year gave scope 
to his energies in the ‘Illustrated Exhibi- 
tioner,’ a comprehensive and well-executed 
scheme. On 16 and 20 May 1851 he gave 
valuable evidence before the select commit- 
tee on newspaper stamps, showing the injus- 
tice of the prosecution of many periodicals 
for giving their readers a minimum amount 
of actual news. He also at the same time 
stated that he had entered into the publish- 
ing business for the purpose of issuing pub- 
lications calculated to advance the moral 
and social well-being of the working classes 
(Report from Select Committee, 1851, pp. 
206-41). Cassell’s ‘ Popular Educator’ and 
‘Cassell’s Magazine’ followed in 1852, and 
during the succeeding twelve months Cas- 
sell’s ‘Family Paper’ was brought out; this 
was a combination of the pictorial paper 
with the popular periodical, containing a 
serial story and a chronicle of current his- 
tory; many of the illustrations were printed 
from electrotypes procured from the Paris 
office of ‘ L’Tlustration,’ and they were equa] 
to those which embellished the illustrated 
papers published at six times the price. The 
first number appeared on 31 Dec. 1858, and 
in a very short time this paper attained a 
large circulation, owing partly to the illus- 
trations which were given in connection 
with the war in the Crimea. He took ad- 
vantage of its circulation to benefit himself 
also in another way, to advertise his own 
teas and coffees. Numerous works now pro- 
ceeded in quick succession from his press, 
either in the form of a series of educational 
books or in weekly numbers of illustrated 
standard authors, such as ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
‘Don Quixote,’ the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
‘Gulliver’s Travels, and many others of 
a similar nature, besides more substantial 
fare in the shape of the ‘ History of Eng- 
land,’ the ‘ Natural History,’ the ‘ Bible 
Dictionary, the ‘Book of Martyrs,’ &c. 
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Towards the close of 1854 he became in- 
volved in aten Care: which obliged 
him to decrease his establishment, and to 
discontinue the least remunerative of his 
publications. Other periodicals which he 
produced were ‘ The Freeholder,’ the monthly 
organ of the free land movement, ‘The 
Pathway,’ a religious magazine, and ‘The 
Quiver.” In 1859 he joined with Thomas 
Dixon Galpin and George William Petter, 
and founded the well-known firm of Cas- 
sell, Petter, & Galpin. From that date a 
constant series of popular illustrated and 
other books have been issued by these pub- 
lishers, Cassell lived to see many of the 
works brought to a successful termination, 
or reaching a circulation such as never en- 
tered into his mind when he commenced his 
publishing career, and to preside over an es- 
tablishment in full working order employ- 
ing nearly five hundred hands. He died at 
25 Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, London, on 
2 April 1865. 

As a publisher he is no doubt entitled to 
rank with William and Robert Chambers 
and with Charles Knight, and it must not 
be forgotten that sometimes more praise was 
due to him for a work on which he made a 
loss than for a work which in more recent 
times was a splendid success. What were 
his merits as a writer cannot be stated, as 
no reliable information has been found on 
this point. Although a strict abstainer, he 
was an inveterate smoker, and, whether en- 
gaged in business or in the company of his 
friends, was seldom seen without a cigar 
between his lips. His widow, Mary Cassell, 
died at 47 Wilbury Road, Brighton, 6 July 
1885. 


[Cassell’s Illustrated Family Paper, with por- 
trait, 20 May 1865, pp. 262-4 ; Thomas Frost’s 
Forty Years’ Recollections (1880), pp. 226-38 ; 
Bookseller, April 1865, p. 225, and May, p. 291.] 

G. C. B. 


CASSIE, JAMES (1819-1879), painter, 
was born at Keith Hall, Aberdeenshire, in 
1819. In his boyhood he met with an acci- 
dent which left him lame for life, and deter- 
mined him to devote himself to painting. He 
was a pupil of James Giles, R.S.A., a painter 
of highland scenery and animals. Cassie set- 
tled in Aberdeen, where the sea with its sur- 
roundings and the fisher folk that resided on 
its shores were a most powerful source of at- 
traction to him, and formed the most popular 
subjects for his brush, Elaborate detail not 
being suited to hisstyle, the broad harmonious 
effects of marine scenery were those which he 
most excelled in depicting. He did not, how- 
ever, confine himself to one class of subject, 


Cassillis 


but painted numerous portraits and domestic 
subjects, and showed fair skill as a painter of 
animals. He exhibited several pictures at the 
Royal Scottish Academy and at the Royal 
Academy and other London exhibitions. In 
1869 he was elected associate of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, and removed toHdinburgh, 
where he resided till hisdeath. In February 
1879 he was elected an academician, but he 
had been for some time in failing health, and 
died on 11 May of the same year. Cassie’s 
works were marked by a quiet simplicity 
and harmonious tone. His friend John 
Phillip, R.A., painted his portrait. 
{Scotsman, 12 May 1879; Art Journal, 1879; 
Clement and Hutton’s Artists of the Nineteenth 
Century; Graves’s Dict. of Artists, 1760-1880; 
Catalogue of Royal Scottish Academy’s Loan 
Exhibition, 1880 ; information from Mrs. Fraser 
and Mr. J. M. Gray.] L. C. 


CASSILLIS, Earts or. [See Kunnepy, 
GILBERT, second Hart, d. 1527; Kennupy, 
GinBERT, third Hart, 1517 P-1558; Kun- 
NEDY, GILBERT, fourth Hart, 1541 P-1576 ; 
Kunnepy, Joun, fifth Eart, 1567 P-1615; 
Kunnepy, Joun, sixth Hart, 1595 ?P-1668; 
Kennepy, Joun, seventh Harz, 1646 ?- 
1701.) 


CASSIVELLAUNUS (7. 5438.¢.), a Bri- 
tish prince contemporary with Julius Cesar, 
whose territory lay to the north and north- 
east of the river Thames, comprising roughly 
the modern counties of Hertfordshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, and Berkshire ; its exact limits 
are uncertain. The people over whom he 
ruled were the Catuvellauni, a powerful and 
warlike nation who had encroached upon the 
surrounding tribes; their territory had been 
much extended before Cesar’s arrival in 
Britain by Cassivellaunus, who had been en- 
gaged in constant conflicts with his neigh- 
bours, and his conquests had given him such 
supremacy over them that he was recognised 
as theirnatural and undisputed leader against 
the invader. Cassivellaunus is first men- 
tioned by Cesar in his account of his second 
expedition to Britain in the summer of 548.¢. 
Cesar relates how, after having effected a 
landing and advanced some twelve miles 
into the interior of the country, he was re- 
called to the coast by the intelligence of the 
destruction of the greater part of his fleet in 
a storm. Ten days were consumed in re- 
pairing the ships that remained, and then, 
advancing to the Thames, Cesar found the 
enemy drawn up in great force on the north- 
ern bank of that river, under the command 
of Cassivellaunus. In spite of the British 
fortification of the banks, the Roman soldiers 
crossed the river, and the Britons were un- 
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able to stand before their attack, but the 
progress of the Romans was much impeded 
by the skilful use made by Cassivellaunus of 
his charioteers, four thousand of whom were 
employed in harassing Czsar’s line of march. 
In the meantime the Trinovantes, another 
powerful people, occupying whatisnow Essex, 
and part of Middlesex, sent envoys to Ceesar to 
announce their submission. Mandubratius, 
the son of their former king Imanuentius, 
had fled for refuge to Cesar, in order to es- 
cape the fate of his father, who had been 
killed by Cassivellaunus in the course of his 
conquests over his neighbours. The Trino- 
vantes asked Cesar to send Mandubratius 
to rule over them and to protect him from 
Cassivellaunus. Cesar granted their request, 
and sent Mandubratius to them, at the same 
time demanding and obtaining hostages and 
corn. The example of the Trinovantes was 
speedily followed by other tribes living along 
the course of the Thames, whose names are 
given by Cesar as Cenimagni, Segontiaci, 
Ancalites, Bibroci, and Cassi, all of whom 
submitted. From them Ozsar learnt that 
Cassivellaunus had not far distant a fortified 
place in which a large number both of men 
and of cattle had been collected for protec- 
tion against the enemy; this stronghold was 
promptly attacked by Czesar; its defenders 
were unable to repulse Cesar’s attack and 
made their escape on another side. Many 
of them were killed in their flight, and the 
whole of the cattle fell into Cesar’s hands, 
The precise position of this place is unknown. 
Meanwhile Cassivellaunus sent instructions 
to the four kings who governed as many dis- 
tricts in Cantium, or Kent, to surprise and 
storm Ceesar’s naval camp. The attempt 
failed, and, being discouraged by his own ill- 
success, and still more by the defection of 
his allies, Cassivellaunus submitted to Cesar, 
who took hostages, imposed an annual tri- 
bute, and enjoined Cassivellaunus to abstain 
from harassing the Trinovantes or their king 
Mandubratius. Cesar now left Britain, after 
a stay of barely two months. In Welsh tra- 
dition, as preserved in the Triads and the 
Bruts, Cassivellaunus appears as Caswallawn. 
Here much romantic detail overlies a narra- 
tive in which an agreement with the main 
outline of Cxsar’s account can be traced. 
The name Cassivellaunus is Gaulish in 
form. The first part of the word is com- 
pared by Professor Rhys with the name of 
the tribe of the Cassi, and the whole is inter- 
preted by him to mean ‘a ruler of the league 
or a tribe-king”’ Vellaunus probably meant 
‘a ruler,’ being connected with the Irish 
flaith (a prince), and with Welsh gwlad 
(country), English wield, The name of the 
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Catuvellauni is similarly compounded of vel- 
launi with catu, Irish cath, Welsh cad, 
battle. 

[Cesar, B. G. v. 11-23; Elton’s Origins of 
English History; Rhys’s Lectures on Welsh Phi- 
lology, 2nd ed., and Celtic Britain. | A. M. 


CASTEELS, PETER (1684-1749), painter 
and engraver, was one of that host of second- 
rate foreigners who found happy hunting- 
grounds in England in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. He was born in Ant- 
werp in 1684; came to England in 1703, and 
revisited Antwerp in 1716. He shortly re- 
turned, however, and settled in this country. 
He painted birds, fowls, fruit, and flowers ‘in 
an inferior manner.’ He worked more suc- 
cessfully with the graver. J.ord Burlington 
patronised him, and published, at his own 
charges, Casteels’s ‘ Villas of the Ancients,’ 
giving the artist the profits. In 1726 Casteels 
published on his own account twelve etchings 
of birds and fowls, and also some engravings 
from his own pictures. In 1735 he obtained 
work as a designer in the calico works at 
Tooting, and removed thither; later he fol- 
lowed the factory to Richmond, and there 
died 16 May 1749. 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, iii. 652, ed. 
1849.] 


CASTELL, EDMUND, D.D. (1606- 
1685), Semitic scholar, was the second son of 
Robert Castell (probably of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge), a man of property and educa- 
tion, and was born ‘iratis Musis,’ as he said, 
at East Hatley in Cambridgeshire in the year 
1606, whence, after the usual grammatical 
training of the period, he proceeded in 1621, 
at the age of fifteen, to Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and took the successive degrees 
of bachelor (1624-5) and master (1628) of 
arts, and bachelor (1635) and doctor (by 
mandate 1661) of divinity. After this last 
date he removed to St. John’s College, on 
account of the advantages offered by its li- 
brary, wherein he found much assistance in 
the compilation of the great work of his 
life, the ‘ Lexicon Heptaglotton,’ upon which 
he had been at work since 1651. This vast 
undertaking was in some sort the outcome 
of Castell’s previous labours in assisting Wal- 
ton in the preparation of his ‘ Biblia Poly- 
glotta,’ in which the former was especially 
responsible for the Samaritan, Syriac, Arabic, 
and Ethiopic versions, as Walton himself 
admits; though it appears that Castell was 
credited by Walton with a much smaller 
share in the work than hereally accomplished, 
and that, so far from deriving any profit 
from the gratuity which Walton allowed 
each of his assistants, he actually disbursed 
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a thousand pounds of his private fortune, 
over and above that gratuity, in incidental 
researches. 

The Polyglott Bible was published in 1. 57, 
and Castell was already in the throes of its 
great sequel, the ‘Lexicon Heptaglotton, He- 
braicum, Chaldaicum, Syriacum, Samarita- 
num, Aithiopicum, Arabicum, conjunctim, et 
Persicum separatim.’ In the dedication to 
Charles II prefixed to the ‘Lexicon,’ when 
at length it was published in two volumes 
folio in 1669, the story of its composition 
is told with a sad simplicity that atones for 
a pedantic display of varied learning. The 
eighteenth year of composition, he writes, has 
been reached, and that long period has been 
filled with unremitting toil of seldom lessthan 
sixteen or eighteen hours a day, with constant 
vigils, with bodily suffering—‘membrorum 
confractiones, laxationes, contusiones ’—with 
loss of fortune, and finally all but the loss 
of sight. Worthington (Diary, ii. 22) de- 
scribes him at this time as ‘a modest and re- 
tired person, indefatigably studious: he hath 
sacrificed himself to this service, and is re- 
solved to go on in this work though he die 
init.’ He had scarcely any assistance. Now 
and again he induced, by the sacrifice of the 
remnant of his patrimony, some scholar to aid 
him, but it was rarely that he could retain 
such services for any length of time in so de- 
pressing atask. He mentions three scholars 
who rendered him more protracted service, but 
these deserted him at last, even his printer 
mutinied, and he was left alone in his old age 
to finish the gigantic work. One of his as- 
sistants suddenly died, and Castell had to 
pay for his burial, and took charge of his 
orphan child. He had not only spent his 
life and strength; he had reduced himself 
to poverty by expending over 12,000/. upon 
the work; and even so, he was 1,800J. in 
debt, and had become responsible for some 
debts of his brother, for which the unfortu- 
nate scholar was sent to prison in 1667. 
This condition of actual distress, aggravated 
by the loss of much of his library and effects 
in the great fire, and coupled perhaps with 
the notice attracted by a volume of congra- 
tulatory poems to the king, at length pro- 
cured him a scanty measure of royal favour. 
In 1666 he was made chaplain in ordinary 
to the king; in 1667 he was appointed to 
the eighth prebendal stall in Canterbury 
Cathedral, from which, however, he was ex- 
cused attendance, partly by reason of infir- 
mities, and partly on account of the duties 
of the professorship of Arabic at Cambridge, 
to which he had been appointed in the year 
1664, This was the only academic emolu- 


‘ment he ever received, and that by royal, 
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not university, nomination; and although 
he always stayed in his friend Lightfoot’s 
rooms when at Cambridge, the chair cost him 
more than it brought in, as Castell himself 
stated in a letter (16 Aug. 1674) to the cele- 
brated Dr. Spencer, master of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge (still preserved among 
the manuscripts at Lambeth Palace). He 
was also elected F.R.S. in 1674, 

Castell brought out his ‘ Lexicon’ in 1669, 
It marks an epoch in Semitic scholarship. 
J.D. Michaelis, who edited a separate issue of 
the Syriac division of the work (Gdttingen, 
4to, 1788), writes with respectful enthusiasm 
of Castell’s unparalleled industry and solid 
learning, and differs in some points of detail 
from that ‘vir magnus’ only with the greatest 
diffidence. The Hebrew section also was pub- 
lished separately at Gottingen by Trier in 
1790-2 in 4to. But the original ‘ Lexicon’ 
met with a deplorably cold welcome in Eng- 
land. The ‘ London Gazette’ (No. 429, De- 
cember 23-7, 1669) contains an advertise- 
ment in which the unhappy scholar states 
that for three-quarters of a year he or his 
servants have attended in London at the 
place of sale, but that the subscribers send 
so slowly for their copies that he must fix 
the following Lady-day as the last date of 
attendance. At the time of his death about 
five hundred copies still remained unsold, and 
his niece and executrix, Mrs. Crisp, lodged 
the remnant of her uncle’s life-work in one 
of her tenant’s houses at Martin in Surrey, 
where for some years the rats played such 
havoc with the learned pages that when the 
stock came to be examined scarcely a single 
copy could be made up from the wreck of 
the sheets, and the fragments were sold for 
the sum of 77. 

When worn out with work and bowed 
with years Castell received the vicarage of 
Hatfield Peverell in Essex, from which he 
was removed to the rectory of Wodeham 
Walter in the same county, and finally to 
Higham Gobion, Bedfordshire, where he died 
in 1685. We learn from the epitaph which 
he himself inscribed over the grave of his 
wife, for them both, that he married Eliza- 
beth, relict of Sir Peter Bettesworth, and 
afterwards of one Herris. In spite of the 
unhandsome usage he experienced at his 
university, he preserved to the last his zeal 
for academic interests, and he bequeathed 
his oriental manuscripts, including nineteen 
Hebrew, thirteen Arabic, and six Ethiopic, to 
the University Library (receipt of vice-chan- 
cellor, NicHors, Lit. Anecd. iv. 28); 111 
books selected from his library to Emmanuel 
College, and a massive silver tankard to St. 
John’s. The tankard and the manuscripts 
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were left on condition that his name should 
be inscribed on each; and this, with his por- 
trait (which may also be seen in the frontis- 
piece to his ‘ Lexicon’), has been duly affixed 
(Will of E. Castell, 24 Oct. 1685, Baker MS. 
24, pp. 268-71, Brit. Mus.) 

Besides the ‘ Lexicon Heptaglotton’ and 
his share in Walton’s ‘ Biblia Polyglotta,’ 
Castell was the author of an inaugural lec- 
ture on the merits of the study of Arabic, as 
exemplified by the interpretation of the Canon 
of Avicenna (‘Oratio.. . insecundum canonis 
Avicenne librum,’ London, 1667, 4to), which 
was included in Kapp’s ‘ Clarissimorum Vi- 
rorum Orationes selecte.’ Some marginal 
manuscript notes of Castell’s are preserved 
in the copy of Plempius’s Canon of Avicenna 
(1658) in the British Museum. His volume 
of poems addressed to Charles II is entitled 
‘Sol Anglize oriens auspiciis Caroli II re- 
gum gloriosissimi’ (London, ad insigne Cam- 
pan in comiterio D. Pauli, 1660, 4to), and 
includes congratulatory odes in Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, Samaritan, Ethiopic, Ara- 
bic, Persian, and Greek, with indifferent 
Latin translations. The obvious design of 
these effusions is to attract the king’s notice 
and support for the toiling author of the 
‘Lexicon Heptaglotton:’ 


Sie erit ut sudans respiret Lexicon, atque 
Letius hine totum progrediatur opus. 


The terrible distress of the poor scholar 
excuses the fulsomeness of the language in 
which the king’s virtues are set forth. 


[Biog. Brit. s.v.; Hearne’s Prelim. Obs. to 
Leland’s Collectanea, p. 80; Wood’s Athene 
Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 883; Fasti, 11.48; Worthing- 
ton’s Diary, ii. 21, 44; twenty-three letters of 
Castell to Lightfoot, 1664-70, in Lightfoot’s 
Works (ed. Pitman), vol. xiii. ; London Gazette, 
No. 429; Ded. and Pref. to the Lex. Hepta- 
glotton ; information from Rey, J. E. B. Mayor, 
and from Rey. J. G. Lawrence, vicar of Tadlow, 
who finds the name spelt Castell in the baptis- 
mal register—not Castle, as some have sup- 


posed. | 8. L.-P. 


CASTELL, WILLIAM (d. 1645), pub- 
lished ‘A Petition exhibited to the High 
Court of Parliament for the Propagating of 
the Gospel in America and the West Indies, 
and for settling our Colonies there,’ 1641, 
reprinted in Force’s ‘Tracts, vol. i. 1836; 
and ‘A Short Discoverie of the coasts of the 
Continent of America, from the Equinoctiall 
Northward, and of the adjacent Isles, 1644, 
reprinted in Osborne’s ‘ Voyages,’ 1745. He 
became rector of Courteenhall, Northampton- 
shire, in 1627, and died on 4 July 1645. 

[Brydges’s Northamptonshire, i. 354; British 
Museum Catalogue.] Rosle ds 
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CASTELLO, ADRIAN DE (1460?P-| 
1521). [See ADRIAN DE CasTELLo. | 


CASTILLO, JOHN (1792-1845), dialect 
poet, was born in 1792 at Rathfarnham, near | 
Dublin, but his parents, who were Roman > 
catholics, emigrated to England, and on the | 
voyage were shipwrecked off the Isle of Man. 
Castillo was then only two or three years old. 
They settled at the quiet hamlet of Leal- 
holm Bridge, nine miles from Whitby. Cas- 
tillo identified himself completely with the 
county of York. His father having died 
when Castillo was eleven, he was taken from | 
school to become a servant-boy in Lincoln- 
shire, but two years later he returned and 
lived chiefly at Fryup in Cleveland, where 
he was a stonemason. He was admitted as 
a member of a Wesleyan ‘class’ at Danby 
End Chapel on 5 April 1818. He now be- 
came a local preacher and an energetic re- 
vivalist, having considerable success in the 
Dales. In 1838, when his name was not 
on any plan as preacher, he says that he 
‘occasionally got severe lashes on that ac- 
count, but endeavoured as much as possible 
to keep out of the pulpits by holding prayer 
meetings and giving exhortations out of the 
singing pews or from the forms.’ He wrote 
verses, some of them illustrative of Wes- 
leyan religious sentiments and others sug- 
gested by incidents which occurred in the 
neighbourhood. The most important is ‘Awd 
Isaac, which is a valuable memorial of the 
Cleveland dialect (though the author allowed 
his ministerial friends to make some un- 
happy ‘corrections’), and has had a wide 
preety among the peasantry. Old Isaac 

obb of Glaisdale is supposed to be the ori- 
ginal of the piece. It is a description of 
Sunday in Cleveland. Another, ‘‘T” Leeal- 
holm Chap’s Lucky Dream,’ is a Yorkshire 
variant of the legend of the chapman of Swaff- 
ham, a folk-tale of which the earliest form 
is that given in the Persian poem called the 
‘Masnavi,’ written by Jalaiuddin. This le- 
gend is discussed in the‘ Antiquary,’ 1884-5, 
x. 202, xi. 167. Castillo died at Pickering 
on 16 April 1845, and is buried in the grave- 
yard of the Wesleyan chapel there. Of | 
‘Awd Isaac’ there have been many editions, 
chiefly without the author’s name. Of his 
collected writings there are two editions, 
one published at Kirby Moorside in 1850, 
and the other at Stokesley in 1858. The 
‘Dialect Poems’ were reissued at Stokesley 
in 1878. He was an habitual dialect speaker, 
and even employed it in his discourses as a 
local preacher. One of his sermons, ‘ Jacob’s 
Ladder,’ was printed in pamphlet form at 
Filey in 1858, He was locally known as 
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the ‘Bard of the Dales,’ and his name is 
sometimes spelled Castello. 


[Skeat’s Bibliographical List (English Dia- 
lect Society), pp. 118, 119; Newsam’s Poets of 
Yorkshire, p. 217; Grainge’s Poets and Poetry 
of Yorkshire, p. 366 ; Poems in the North York- 
shire Dialect, by the late John Castillo, edited 
with Memoir by George Markham Tweddell, 
Stokesley, 1878.] W.E. A. A. 


CASTINE, THOMAS (d.1793?), anative 
of Ballyneille, parish of Loman, Isle of Man, 
is stated by the Manx historian Train to have 
enlisted in the ‘king’s own’ regiment of foot 
(4th foot), in which he rose to the rank of ser- 
geant. Returning on furlough after a few 
years’ absence, the story continues, he married 
about 1773 a young woman named Helen Cor- 
lace, with whom he was acquainted before his 
departure, and indulging in dissipation with 
former companions, he overstayed his leave. 
Fearing apprehensionas a deserter, he escaped 
in asmuggling lugger to Dunkirk, and, enter- 
ing the French army, served in America. At 
the outbreak of the French revolution he held 
the rank of colonel of infantry. Train speaks 
of him as one of the most prominent chiefs of 
the revolutionary armies, and refers to his 
services at Mayence, and his execution in 
Paris in August 1793, apparently identifying 
him with the general of division, Adam Philip 
de Custine, who was executed at Paris on 
17 Aug. 1793 for alleged treason at Mayence, 
and whose fate and the romantic circum- 
stances attending it have been related by 
Alison and other writers. Train further 
states that Castine’s wife was left behind 
when he absconded, and that the issue of the 
marriage, a son, was twenty years of age and 
a servant at the time of his father’s death in 
1793. This young man enlisted in the Manx 
Fencibles, and was subsequently a sergeant 
in the Galloway militia. In 1837 he was a 
shopkeeper in the village of Auchencuir, co. 
Galloway. Understanding that his father 
had died possessed of property in France, he 
had made application, through the late Mr. 
Cutlar Fergusson, M.P. for Kirkcudbright, to 
Prince Talleyrand, when French ambassador 
in London; but the inquiry instituted showed 
that all traces of such property, if it ever 
existed, had been lost in the troubles and 
confusion of 1793. The first and last por- 
tions of this story are, no doubt, authentic ; 
but although there is reason to suppose that 
the Manx deserter, Castine, held rank in the 
French revolutionary army, there is nothing 
to connect him with the general of division, 
Custine. The name of Thomas Castine does 
not appear in the alphabetical lists of persons 
guillotined given by Prudhomme, 
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[Train’s Hist. I. of Man, ii. 349 ; Alison’s Hist. 
of Europe, iil. ; Prudhomme’s Crimes de la Révo- 
lution (Paris, 1797).] H. M.C. 


CASTLE, EDMUND (1698-1750), master 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and 
dean of Hereford, was a native of Kent, and 
was born on 14 Sept. 1698 near Canterbury, 
where he received the greater part of his 
education, He was admitted into Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, in 1716, being 
appointed ‘puer cubiculi’ by the master, 
Bishop Greene, and to a Kentish scholarship 
on Archbishop Parker’s foundation. He re- 
ceived the degree of B.A. in 1719, and was 
made fellow in 1722. He was appointed 
public orator in 1726-7, but vacated the office 
in 1729, on being appointed to the vicarages 
of Elm and Emneth inthe Isle of Ely, whence 
he was removed to Barley, Hertfordshire. In 
1744 he was made rector of St. Paul’s School, 
in 1744-5 master of Corpus Christi College, 
and in 1746 vice-chancellor. In 1747 he 
was promoted toa prebend at Lincoln, and in 
1748-9 to the deanery of Hereford. He died 
at Bath on 6 June 1750. He was buried at 
Barley, Hertfordshire, where there is a Latin 
inscription to his memory. He was stated 
to have been a man of considerable learning 
and of great simplicity of manners. 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. vi.78; Masters’s History 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, pp. 235-9 ; 
Le Neve’s Fasti.] Doel By Laks 


CASTLE, GEORGE, M.D. (1635 P- 
1673), physician, only son of John Castle, 
a doctor of medicine of Oxford of 10 July 
1644, by Grisagon his wife, was born in 
or about 1635. After a good preliminary 
education at Thame grammar school, under 
Dr. William Burt, he was admitted a com- 
moner of Balliol College, Oxford, on 8 April 
1652, at the age of seventeen, and proceeded 
B.A. on 18 Oct. 1654, M.A. on 29 May 1657. 
Meanwhile he had gained a probationary 
fellowship at All Souls in 1655, and accu- 
mulating his degrees in physic proceeded 
M.D. as a member of that house on 21 June 
1665. Castle now settled in town, where 
he practised, as his father had done, in the 
parish of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. In 
February 1669 he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society, and, as he himself indi- 
cates in the epistle dedicatory prefixed to 
his ‘Chymical Galenist,’ had thoughts of 
presenting himself before the College of 
Physicians for examination as a candidate. 
Afterwards, by the influence of his friend 
Martin Clifford, master of the Charterhouse, 
Castle was appointed physician to that in- 
stitution, and obtained a respectable share 
of business. 
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credit Wood’s statement, to habits of free 
living, he died of fever on 12 Oct. 1673. 
His will, wherein he is described as of the 
parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, is dated 
25 Sept. in that year, and was proved 
by his relict Anne on 16 Oct. following 
(Reg. in P. C. C. 122, Pye). Castle was the 
author of ‘The Chymical Galenist: a Trea- 
tise, wherein the Practise of the Ancients 
is reconcil’d to the new Discoveries in the 
Theory of Physick; shewing, That many of 
their Rules, Methods, and Medicins, are 
useful for the Curing of Diseases in this Age, 
and in the Northern parts of the World. 
In which are some Reflections upon a Book, 
intituled, Medela Medicinx,’ 8vo, London, 
1667. 

[Wood’s Athenz Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 998-9; 
Wood's Fasti Oxon, (Bliss), ii, 181, 200, 282-3.] 

G. G. 


CASTLE, CASSEL, or CASSELS, 
RICHARD (d. 1751), architect, was a Ger- 
man, who at the invitation of Sir Gustavus 
Hume, bart., settled in Ireland in the second 
decade of the last century. He had few 
rivals, and soon obtained an extensive prac- 
tice. He began with rebuilding his pa- 
tron’s seat, Castle Hume, co. Fermanagh; he 
afterwards designed the mansion of Hazle- 
wood, co. Sligo; Powerscourt, co. Wicklow ; 
Carton House, co. Kildare; and Bessborough 
House, co. Kilkenny. In Dublin his designs 
included the Marquis of Waterford’s house in 
Marlborough Street, Leinster House in Kil- 
dare Street, afterwards the Dublin Society 
house, Lord Bective’s house in Smithfield, and 
many private houses in Sackville Street, Ste- 
phen’s Green, and other parts of the city. His 
public works were not sonumerous. He built 
the cupola of the old chapel in the college, 
long since removed; the printing-office in 
the college park; the Rotunda, or lying-in 
hospital; and the music hall in Fishamble 
Street, where Handel produced the ‘ Mes- 
siah’ on 18 April 1742, and praised the build- 
ing for its acoustic properties. The design 
for the Parliament Houseis believed to be his. 
Castle died suddenly at Carton on 19 Feb. 
1751, aged about sixty, and was buried 
at Maynooth (WEBB, Compendium of Irish 
Biography, p. 582). He is represented as a 
man of integrity, of amiable though some- 
what eccentric manners, whom convivial 
habits kept poor. It is said that when he 
felt dissatisfied with any part of his work, 
he collected his men together, marched them 
to it in procession, and forthwith pulled it 
down. To Castle belongs the credit of ae 
introduced into Ireland a greatly improve 


But giving way, if we may | style of architecture. In 1736 he published 
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‘An Essay towards Supplying the City of 
Dublin with Water.’ } 

[ Warburton, Whitelaw, and Walsh’s Hist. of 
Dublin, ii, 1187-8 ; Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists, 
1878.] G. G. 


e 

CASTLE, THOMAS (1804 ?-1840 ?) bo- 
tanical and medical writer, was born in 
Kent, and after leaving school became a 
pupil of John Gill, surgeon, at Hythe; in 
his third year he began his first book, which 
he finished before going to London to carry 
on his studies. He entered Guy’s Hospital 
in 1826, and was a member of its Physical 
Society; the year following he was elected 
fellow of the Linnean Society, when he was 
living in Bermondsey Square. Subsequently 
he removed to Brighton, and in 1888 he 
signed himself ‘M.D., F.L.S., consulting 
physician to St. John’s British Hospital and 
memb. Trin. Coll.Camb.’ His name is to be 
found in the medical list of the same year, 
but he seems to have died soon afterwards. 
Further particulars of his life are wanting ; 
the above having been gleaned from his pub- 
lications, which are as follows: 1. ‘ Lexicon 
Pharmacopelium,’ Lond. 1826, 8vo, 2ndedit., 
1834, 2. ‘Modern Surgery,’ 1828, 12mo. 
3. ‘Manual of Surgery,’ ed. by, 2nd edit. 
1829, 3rd edit. 1831. 4. ‘Systematic and 
Physiological Botany,’ 1829, 12mo. 5. ‘Me- 
dical Botany,’ 1829, 12mo. 6. ‘ Linnean 
System of Botany,’ 1836, 4to. 7. ‘ Essay 
on Poisons, 1834, 8vo, 7th edit. 1845. 
8. ‘Pharmacopeeia, Roy. Coll. Phys.’ trans. 
by, 1837, 8vo, 2nd edit. 1838. 9. ‘Table of 
Greek Verbs,’ Cambridge, 1832, 4to. He also 
edited two editions of Blundell’s ‘ Diseases 
of Women,’ 1834 and 1837, and with J. A. 
Barton published a ‘British Flora Medica,’ 
1837, a second edition of which was edited in 
1867 by J. R. Jackson. 

[Castle’s Works. | 


B. D. J. 


CASTLEHAVEN, third Ear 
(1617 P-1684). [See TovcHnr, JAmEs. | 


OF 


CASTLEMAIN, Countess or (1641- 
1709). [See Vinuinrs, BARBARA, DucuEss 
oF CLEVELAND. |] 


CASTLEMAIN, Eart oF (d. 1705), 
[See Patmer, Rocmr. } 


CASTLEREAGH, Viscounr (1739- 
1821). [See Srpwart, Ropzrt.] 
CASTRO, ALFONSO y (1495-1558), 
theologian, was a native of Zamora in 
Spain, and at an early age entered the 
Franciscan order at Salamanca. He became 
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famous both as a theologian and a preacher. 
So great was his reputation that about 
1582 he was summoned to Bruges by 
the Spanish merchants resident there, that 
they might have the advantage of his 
teaching. As a theologian he had fol- 
lowed with interest the controversies opened 
up by the Lutheran movement, and while 
he was at Bruges he finished the great 
work on which he had been long engaged, 
a treatise ‘Adversus Hereses,’ which was 
published at Paris in 1534. The object of 
his book was a classification and examina- 
tion of all heretical opinions, together with 
a refutation of them, and an account of 
their condemnation at previous times by the 
church. So great was the learning of Fray 
Alfonso that his book was at once accepted 
as a repertory for controversial purposes on 
the Roman side. In twenty-two years it 
passed through ten editions in France, Italy, 
and Germany. The best known are Co- 
snes 1586, 1539, 1548, 1549 ; Lyons, 1546, 


Soon after the publication of this work he 
returned to Salamanca, and continued his 
work as a preacher. In 1537 he published a 
volume of sermons on Psalm li. (‘ Homilize 
xxv. in Psalmum li.,’ Salamanca, 1537), and 
in 1540 another volume of sermons on Psalm 
xxxi, (‘Homilie xxiv. in Psalmum xxxi.,’ 
Salamanca, 1540). His merits were recog- 
nised by Charles V, who made him one of his 
chaplains. He was present as a representa- 
tive of the Spanish church at the first session 
of the Council of Trent. Heseems, however, 
soon to have returned to Salamanca, where 
he published, in October 1547, a treatise 
‘De justa heereticorum punitione,’ which was 
dedicated to Charles V. In this work he set 
himself to prove—not that it was just to 
punish heretics, which he regarded as suffi- 
ciently proved already, but that the actual 
punishments inflicted by the church were 
justly imposed. In 1550 he published at 
Salamanca his last book, ‘De potestate legis 
penalis,’ in which he discussed, with much 
ability, several questions regarding the moral 
obligations attaching to legal enactments, 
The book is curious, as giving some insight 
into the difficulties which arose from the 
movement of the Reformation, and the con- 
flict between conscientious convictions and 
legal obligations. The question, Has the 
law an inherent claim on man’s obedience, or 
only a power of punishing its non-observance? 
was one which exercised the minds of men. 

Fray Alfonso is connected with English 
history because he was chosen by Charles V 
to accompany his son Philip when he came 
as the accepted husband of Queen Mary in 
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1554. ‘The re-establishment of the old faith 
in England was a difficult matter, requiring 
wisdom and discretion, and Alfonso was sent 
to be Philip’s counsellor, as well as his spiri- 
tual director. He was not favourably im- 
pressed with the discretion shown by the 
English bishops in pursuing their ends by 
severities which alienated popular sympathy. 
The imperial envoy, Simon Renard, urged 
greater moderation, but his remonstrances 
were unheeded. At last Philip was advised, 
in his own interests, to make it known that 
he did not favour the policy of persecution. 
On 9 Feb. 1555 six heretics were burnt in 
London. On the following day Fray Alfonso 
publicly preached an eloquent sermon against 
persecution. ‘He did earnestly inveigh 
against the bishops for so burning men, say- 
ing plainly that they learned it not in the 
Scripture to burn any man for his conscience ; 
but the contrarie, that they should live and 
be converted, with many other things more 
to the same purpose’ (Fox, Acts and Monu- 
ments, ed. 1841, pp. 704-5). 

This sermon of Alfonso made a great im- 
pression at the time, and no doubt delayed the 
execution of Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer. 
But the English bishops resented Spanish in- 
terference, and those who were the objects of 
Alfonso’s intercession did not thank him for 
it. John Bradford (1510?-1555) [q. v.], who 
was in prison awaiting his death, was told of 
Alfonso’s sermon, ‘ Verily,’ he said, ‘I hada 
book within these two days of his writing, 
and therein he saith that it is not meet nor 
convenient that heretics should live’ (BRrap- 
FoRD’s Works, Parker Society, i. 554). This 
was the book ‘ De justa hereticorum puni- 
tione,’ and Bradford’s remark shows how im- 
possible is fairness of mind in times of ex- 
citement. Even the modern editor quotes 
as Bradford’s authority Alfonso’s position : 
‘Teneo justum esse ut heereticus incorrigibilis 
occidatur.’ In those days scarcely any one 
disputed that proposition ; but they differed 
about the meaning of the word ‘heretic,’ and 
Alfonso’s sermon only meant that he took a 
different view from the English bishops of 
the meaning of the word ‘incorrigible. The 
ambassador Renard, writing to Charles V at 
the same time, said that the English bishops 
were hasty in their punishment, and did not 
show the moderation which the church had 
always used in weaning the people from error 
by teaching and preaching; unless punish- 
ment was called for by some scandalous act 
it ought not to be employed (Papiers d Etat 
du Cardinal Granvelle, iv. 397,404). There is 
no good ground for questioning Alfonso’s 
good sense or sincerity. 

A few days after his sermon, on 25 Feb., 
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Alfonso visited Bradford in his prison, and 
tried to convince him of his errors. We have 
Bradford’s own account of the interview 
(Z. c. 680, &c.), and what he tells us is suffi- 
cient to show that his calm assumption of 
superior enlightenment must have sorely 
tried the temper of a man of Alfonso’s learn- 
ing. ‘He hath a great name for learning, 
says Bradford, ‘but surely he hath little pa- 
tience ;’ he spoke ‘so that the whole house 
did ring again with an echo.’ Bradford was 
quite convinced that the controversial triumph 
was on his own side. 

This is all that we hear of Alfonso in Eng- 
land. In May 1556 he was in Antwerp, 
where he issued a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of his work, ‘ Adversus Heereses,’ which 
had occupied him during his leisure in Eng- 
land, and which he dedicated to Philip. 
From this time he seems to have stayed in 
the Netherlands, and at the end of 1557 was 
appointed archbishop of Compostella. He 
had not time to enter on his office, but died 
in Brussels on 11 Feb. 1558, at the age of 
sixty-three. 

The best edition of the works of Alfonso 
is ‘ Alfonsi a Castro Zamorensis Opera Omnia,’ 
2 vols. Paris, 1578. 

[Most of the information about Alfonso is 
gleaned from the dedications and prefaces of his 
works; besides this there are short accounts of 
him in Antonius’s Bibliotheca Hispana Nova, 
yol, i, and Wadding’s Sceriptores Ordinis Mino- 
rum. | M. C. 


CASWALL, EDWARD (1814-1878), 
divine and poet, was son of the Rey. Robert 
Clarke Caswall, and younger brother of Dr. 
Henry Caswall, prebendary of Salisbury. He 
was born on 15 July 1814 at Yateley, Hamp- 
shire, where his father was vicar. He was 
educated at Marlborough and at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, of which society he was 
Hulme exhibitioner. He graduated B.A. in 
1836 and M.A. in 1838, After ordination 
he was presented to the perpetual curacy of 
Stratford-sub-Castle, Wiltshire, in the dio- 
cese of his uncle, Dr. Burgess, bishop of Salis- 
bury [q.v.] This living he resigned shortly 
before his reception into the Roman catholic 
church in January 1847. Two years later 
he became a widower, and in March 1850 he 
joined the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, under 
Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) Newman, whose 
acquaintance he had made at the house of 
Lord Shrewsbury, and to whose writings he 
always attributed his conversion to the 
catholic faith. In one of his numerous 
lyrics, beginning, ‘ Hail, sacred Force! hail 
Energy sublime!’ Caswall bore eloquent tri- 
bute to the influence exercised over him by 
Dr. Newman’smagic pen. While at Oxford 
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Caswall had given evidence of considerable 
humour and literary skill in two pamphlets 
by ‘Scriblerus Redivivus’ entitled ‘ Pluck 
Examination Papers’ (1836) and ‘A new Art, 
teaching how to be plucked, being a treatise 
after the fashion of Aristotle’ (1837); and be- 
fore his secession from the established church 
he published a collection of thoughtful ‘Ser- 
mons on the Seen and Unseen’ (London, 1846, 
8yvo). Afterwards he acquired distinction as 
a sacred poet, and some of his hymns, original 
and translated, are known wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken. He died at the 
Oratory, Edgbaston, near Birmingham, on 
2 Jan. 1878, and was buried at Redunall, near 
Bromsgrove, in the private cemetery belong- 
ing to the Birmingham Oratory. 

He published several devotional works, 
translated for the most part from the French, 
and was also the author of: 1. ‘ Lyra Catho- 
lica, containing all the Breviary and Missal 
Hymns; with others from various sources,’ 
translated, London, 1849, 1884,32mo; New 
York, 1851, 12mo. 2. ‘The Masque of Mary, 
and other poems,’ London, 1858, 8vo. 3.‘A 
May Pageant, and other poems,’ London, 
1865, 16mo. 

[Birmingham Daily Post, 4 Jan. 1878; Guar- 
dian, 9 Jan. 1878, p. 41; Weekly Register, 
19 Jan. 1878, p. 38, columns 1 and 3; Cat. of 
Oxford Graduates (1851), 117; Preface to 
Shipley’s Annus Sanctus; Gillow’s Bibl. Dict. i. 
429; Postscript to Gondon’s Conversion de 500 
Ministres Anglicains ; Gondon’s Les récentes Con- 
versions de ]’Angleterre, 227 ; Browne’s Annals 
of the Tractarian Movement, 145; Cat. of Printed 
Books in Brit. Mus.] Ab OH 


CAT, CHRISTOPHER (71. 1703-1733)— 
the name is given in Hearne’s ‘ Collections,’ 
i. 117, as ‘Christopher Calling ’—the enter- 
tainer of the ‘ Kit-Cat Club,’ kept a tavern 
with the sign of the ‘Cat and Fiddle’ in 
Shire Lane, near Temple Bar, where he was, 
as Dr. King in his ‘ Art of Cookery’ asserts, 
‘immortal made by his pyes’ of mutton. 
According to one statement this club had 
its origin in 1688 in the meeting of some 
‘men of wit and pleasure about town,’ with- 
out reference to politics ; but the generally 
accepted version asserts that it was founded 
in 1703 by the leading members of the whig 
party in this tavern in Shire Lane, taking 
from its entertainer the name of the ‘ Kit- 
Cat Club.’ When he moved to the Fountain 
tavern in the Strand, the club accompanied 
him. In the summer the meetings were 
held in the Upper Flask tavern, on the edge 
of Hampstead Heath, and occasionally the 
members met at Jacob Tonson’s house at 
Barn Elms. At first there were thirty-nine 
members, but the number was ultimately 
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increased to forty-eight. ‘Lhe special feature 
of the club consisted of the toasts, which 
were written in praise of the chief whig 
beauties, and were inscribed on the toasting 
glasses, Several of these effusions will be 
found in the works of Garth, Addison, and 
Lord Halifax, and it will be remembered 
that on one occasion Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu when a little girl was introduced by 
her father to the society of these whig wits 
and was gravely saluted by them. Theclub 
decayed about 1720. The derivation of its 
name has been disputed, and Dr. Arbuthnot 
wrote an epigram assigning its origin to its 

ack of toasts ‘Of Old Cats and Young 
Kits, Another physician, Sir Richard Black- 
more, published in 1708 a poem of ‘The 
Kit-Kats.’ 

Jacob Tonson built a room in his house 
at Barn Elms for the reception of its mem- 
bers, and had the walls adorned with their 
portraits. As it was not sufficiently lofty 
for pictures of the ordinary size, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller made use of a smaller canvas, 36 
inches long by 28 wide, which has ever since 
been called a kit-cat. The mezzotint en- 
gravings were published by Tonson in 1723, 
republished by J. Faber in 1795, and repro- 
duced in 1821 in a volume entitled ‘ Memoirs 
of the celebrated persons compczing the 
Kit-Cat Club,’ a volume not to be commen- 
ded either for accuracy of fact or for grace 
of style. The originals, with the exception 
of the portrait of the Duke of Marlborough, 
are in the possession of Tonson’s descendant, 
Mr. William Baker of Bayfordbury in Hert- 
fordshire. Six of them were shown to the 
world at the Manchester Exhibition in 1857 
The papers relating to the club are also in 
Mr. Baker’s possession. 

A writer in ‘Notes and Queries (5th 
series, lll. 259) prints a letter signed ‘ Chr. 
Catt,’ and dated ‘9th of 5th mo. 1711,’ pre- 
served in the archives of the Norwich monthly 
meeting ; which proves Cat (if the writer be 
the same person) to have been a quaker, and 
to have possessed an educated and thoughtful 
mind. 

A portrait of Cat by Kneller was lent by 
Mrs. H. W. Hutton to the Portrait Exhibition 
in 1867, and a painting in the same collec- 
tion, also ascribed to Kneller, was said to 
represent a ‘ scene at Christopher Cat’s house, 
Chelsea walk; Steele, Lord Oxford, Addison 
and his stepson little Lord Warwick, Sir 
G. Kneller, and others at tea.’ This belonged 
to the Baroness Windsor. 


[Memoirs of Club, 1821; Ned Ward’s Clubs 
of London and Westminster; Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes of Painting (Wornum), ii. 591; Quarterly 
Rey. January 1822, pp. 425-37.] W. P.O. 
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CATCHER or Burton, EDWARD! 20 Dec. 


(1584?-1624?), jesuit,son of Edward Catcher 
of London, was born in 1584 or 1586, and 
studied at Balliol College, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of B.A. He was reconciled 
to the catholic church in 1606, entered the 
English college at Rome the same year, com- 
pleted his studies at Valladolid, joined the 
Society of Jesus at Louvain in 1609 or 1611, 
was procurator of the order at Liége 1621- 
1623, and died on the English mission about 
1624, He translated into English Father 
Véron’s sermons preached before the Duke de 
Longueville, and his ‘ Defeat of Henshe, the 
Calvinistic Minister,’ printed at Douay 1616. 
[Foley’s Records, i. 149, vi. 240, 523, vii. 123 ; 
Southwell’s Bibl. Seript. Soc. Jesu, 184; Oliyer’s 
Jesuit Collections, 68; Backer’s Bibl. des Ecri- 
vains de la Compagnie de Jésus (1869), ae 
T. C. 


CATCHPOLE, MARGARET (1773- 
1841), adventuress, the youngest of six chil- 
dren, was born in 1778at the Seven Hills, near 
the Orwell, in Suffolk. Her father was a 
labourer employed on the fields of a cele- 
brated breeder of Suffolk cart-horses. The 
farmer’s wife being suddenly seized with ill- 
ness, Margaret, when thirteen years of age, 
mounted a Suffolk punch, and galloped with 
only a halter round its neck to Ipswich in 
order to fetch a doctor. After this she 
became a servant in the household of Mr. 
Cobbold of Ipswich, and saved one of his 
children from drowning. Falling in love 
with the son of a boatman at Landguard Fort, 
she clung to him, although wholly unworthy 
of her, in spite of the persuasions both of 
her mistress and herown family. At length, 
in order to meet her lover, she stole her 
master’s horse, and, dressed’ as a sailor, rode 
it from Ipswich to London, seventy miles, 
in eight hours anda half. For the theft she 
was tried and sentenced to death on 9 Aug. 
1797. In consequence of her bearing at the 
trial, and the interest which John Cobbold, 
an Ipswich brewer, brought to bear upon her 
case, this sentence was commuted to seven 
years’ transportation, Wishing to join her 
lover, she broke out of Ipswich gacl in a very 
bold manner on 25 March 1800, and let herself 
down uninjured from the spikes on the top of 
its wall. She was soon recaptured, and a 
second time sentenced to death by the same 
judge, Chief Baron Macdonald. She had 
pleaded guilty at both trials, and her un- 
daunted speech and demeanour a second 
time gained her many friends. The sentence 
was again commuted, but this time to trans- 
portation for life, and (27 May 1801) she 
was sent to Australia, She landed on 
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) 1801, and by good conduct soon ob- 
tained a remission of much of her sentence, 
and married a respectable settler at Wind- 
sor, near Hawkesberry, in that country. He 
was greatly attached to her, and she repaid 
his love to the full. After fifteen years of 
an affectionate and devoted married life, she 
lost her husband on 29 Sept. 1827. He left 
her the bulk of his property, and with a son 
and two daughters she removed to Sydney 
in 1828. There she led a quiet, charitable 
life, and died much respected on 10 Sept. 
1841, aged 68. 

In the Ipswich Museum is a skin of that 
rare bird, the lyre bird or mountain pheasant 
(Menura superba), sent home by Margaret 
Catchpole. In one of her letters after mar- 
riage she gave the Rev. Richard Cobbold 
[q. v.], son of her former benefactor, free per- 
mission to relate the incidents of her life; 
‘but,’ she added, ‘let my husband’s name 
be concealed for mine and for my children’s 
sake.’ That wish is here respected. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Cobbold published her life with 
many fictitious adornments as a novel in 
3 vols., 1845, and it has been several times 
reprinted. ‘The heroine of this romantic 
but perfectly true narrative,’ as he calls Mar- 
garet Catchpole, seems to have been pos- 
sessed of an indomitable will, which in her 
earlier years was unfortunately warped by 
misplaced affections. Her courage and com- 
mand of expedients to gain her own ends 
were conspicuous. When, later in life, 
trouble had subdued her previously undisci- 
plined temper, genuine religious impressions, 
and an unaitfected desire to atone for the past, 
became the dominant features of her cha- 
racter. 

[Reyv. R. Cobbold’s Margaret Catchpole; in- 
formation from Mrs. D, Hanbury and yee 

M. G. W. 


CATCOTT, ALEXANDER (1725-1779), 
divine and geologist, eldest son of the Rev. 
Alexander Stopford Catcott [q. v. ], master of 
the grammar school of Bristol, was born at 
Bristol 2 Nov. 1725. He was educated at 
the grammar school ; entered Winchester in 
1739, and Wadham College, Oxford, in 1744. 
He graduated as B.A. in 1748. He pub- 
lished in 1756 his ‘Remarks on the Lord 
Bishop of Clogher’s “Explanation of the 
Mosaic Account of the Creation and of 
the Formation of the World.”’ The bishop, 
Robert Clayton [q. v.], in this ‘ Explana- 
tion’ expressed disbelief in the universality 
of the deluge. Catcott intended to follow 
up his ‘Tract’ by a second part devoted 
especially to the problem of the deluge. He 
was, however, compelled by the failure of 
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his eyesight to suspend his labours until 
1761, when he published his ‘Treatise on 
the Deluge.’ He calls himself on the title- 
age ‘lecturer of St. John’s Church, Bristol.’ 
batcott contends that the Mosaic account is 
afull and complete explanation of the miracle 
of the Noachian deluge. He tries to prove, 
with much show of learning, that the deluge 
may be explained by the internal waters, 
which broke out and dissolved the whole 
earth. Catcott adopts in part the hypothesis 
of Woodward, but was strictly a follower of 
John Hutchinson, who, in his ‘ Moses’s Prin- 
cipia,’ contends ‘ that the Hebrew scriptures, 
when rightly translated, comprised a perfect 
system of natural philosophy.’ In 1768 Cat- 
cott dedicated a second and enlarged edition 
of his ‘Treatise’ to the Earl of Buchan, and 
calls himself his lordship’s ‘chaplain.’ He 
was now M.A., and spent, he informs his 
readers, some time in Oxford. From July 
1766 till death he was vicar of Temple Church, 
Bristol. He pursued his inquiry with enthu- 
siasm. He examined the ‘two Druidical 
temples of Abury and Stonehenge,’ the mines 
of Cornwall and of Derbyshire, and every- 
where found proofs of the Deluge in geological 
remains. In the second part of the second 
edition of the ‘Treatise’ Catcott gives a 
‘Collection of the principal Heathen Ac- 
counts of the Flood,’ which Sir Charles Lyell 
admits to be a very valuable contribution 
to our knowledge. He adds to this collec- 
tion some important remarks on ‘The Time 
when, and the Manner how, America was 
first Peopled.’ Catcott died at Bristol 18 June 
1779 (Gent. Mag. 1779, p. 327). 

{Hutchinson’s Remarks on Alexander Stop- 
ford Catecott’s Sermon, 1737; Catcott’s The 
Supreme and Inferior Elohim, 1735; Nicholls’s 
Bristol Past and Present; Bristol Gazette, 
24 June 1779; Taylor’s Bristol and Clifton, 
1878; information from Mr. W. George; Sir 

Charles Lyell’s Principles of Geology. ] 
R. H-1. 


CATCOTT, ALEXANDER STOPFORD 
(1692-1749), divine and poet, son of Alex- 
ander Catcott, gent., was born in Long Acre, 
in the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
Westminster, 10 Oct. 1692. He was admitted 
to Merchant Taylors’ School 3 May 1699, and 
elected thence to St. John’s College, Oxford, 
where he matriculated 2 July 1709. In 1712 
he was elected a fellow of his college, ‘ where 
he putt on a Civil Law gown, and took the 
degree of LL.B. 6 March 1717’ [-18] (Bod. 
MS, Ravi. J. 4to, 5, f. 209). In a letter pre- 
served by Dr. Rawlinson, Catcott gives the 
dates of his ordinations, ‘Dear Chumb... In 
answer to yr queries, I inform you that I was 
ordained deacon 8 June 1718, priest 15 March 


1718-9, by Dr. Potter’ (bishop of Oxford), 
(ib. J. fol. 16, f. 352). On 18 April 1722 he 
was elected head-master of the grammar 
school, Bristol. In the same year he resigned 
his fellowship at Oxford. In June 1729‘ the 
Rev. Mr. A.S. Catcott was appointed reader 
in Mr. Mayor’s Chappell of St. Mark,’ Bristol, 
and ‘asallary of 20/. per annum allowed him 
during the pleasure of the House’ (Manu- 
script Diary of Peter Mugleworth, sword- 
bearer, 1725-34, f. 95). Eleven bea after- 
wards he held the lectureship of St. John’s 
at Bristol (Audit Book, Bristol Corporation). 
A sermon preached by him in 1735 before 
Lord-chief-justice Hardwicke (then lord 
high steward of Bristol) was printed at the 
expense of the Bristol corporation ; it occa- 
sioned a controversy which lasted many 
years. Catcott was presented to the rectory 
of St. Stephen’s, Bristol, by Lord-chancellor 
Hardwicke 2 Jan. 1743-4 (Bodl. MS. Rawl. 
fol. 16, 355), when he resigned the master- 
ship of the grammar school. Thomas Fry, 
D.D., president of St. John’s College, Oxford 
(d. 1772), and Richard Woodward, D.D., 
bishop of Cloyne (d. 1794), were among Cat- 
cott’s pupils (G. 8. Catcorr, Manuscript). 
He died of a lingering disorder 23 Nov. 1749 
(Bristol Weekly Intelligencer, 29 Nov.), and 
six days later was buried in St. Stephen’s 
Church (burial register), Among his con- 
temporaries Catcott was distinguished as a 
‘pulpit orator’ (Bristol Weekly Intelligencer), 
‘a good poet, profound linguist, well skilled 
in Hebrew and Scripture philosophy, and a 
judicious schoolmaster’ (BARRETT, Hist. of 
Bristol, 1789, p. 514). Wesley testifies to 
his eminent piety (Journal, 1827, iv. 192; 
see also Dr. Witson, History of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, 1072). Catcott was a Hut- 
chinsonian, and ‘one of those authors who 
first distinguished themselves as writers on 
the side of’ that school (Jones, Memoirs 
of Bishop Horne, 1795, p. 23). Ina note ap- 
pended to his Assize Sermon, 1736, Catcott 
expresses his indebtedness to Hutchinson. 
Several of Hutchinson’s letters to Catcott are 
in the City Library, King Street, Bristol. 
‘The Poem of Museeus on the Loves of 
Hero and Leander,’ 1715, and ‘The Court of 
Love, a Vision from Chaucer, 1717, are the 
only poems he published separately ; both 
‘ printed at the Theater,’ Oxford. An octavo 
manuscript, containing poems written by him 
at Oxford and Bristol, is extant. ‘In his 
younger days,’ Dr. Rawlinson says, Catcott 
‘applyed himself much to poetry,’ but soon 
‘turn’d his head more towards divinity and 
the languages’ (Bodl. MS. Raul. J. 4to, 5, 
209). Catcott’s sons, Alexander [q. v.] and 
George 8. Catcott, were friends of Chatter- 
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ton, The father died before the poet’s birth, 
but from a confusion with his son has been 
described as interesting himself in Chatterton. 
Catcott’s works are: 1. ‘The Poem of 
Museeus on the Loves of Hero and Leander; 
paraphras’d in English Heroick Verse,’ Ox- 
ford, 1715, 8vo (anon.) Dedicated to ‘Lady 
Mary [Wortley] Mountague.’ A copy of the 
oem, in Catcott’s handwriting, is in the 
ritish Museum Add, MS. 16614. 2. ‘The 
Court of Love, a Vision from Chaucer, Ox- 
ford, 1717, 8vo. 3. ‘ The Supreme and Infe- 
riour Elahim : a Sermon [on Psalm lxxxii. 6], 
preached before the Corporation of Bristol 
and the Lord Chief Justice Hardwicke, at 
the Mayor’s Chappel, on Sunday, the 16th of 
August, 1735, being the day before the As- 
sizes, London, 1736, 4to; second edition, 
London, 1742, 8vo; third, but on title stated 
to be ‘the second edition,’ Oxford, 1781, 4to. 
The last-named edition is not in the cata- 
logue of books in British Museum. ‘The first 
edition was printed by the desire and at the ex- 
pense of the Bristol corporation. It elicited 
bantering ‘Observations’ on it by Rey. 
Arthur Bedford, 1736, which involved Cat- 
‘eott, Hutchinson, Julius Bate, and Daniel 
Gittins ina pamphlet war. 4.‘ An Answer to 
the Observations on a Sermon preach’d before 
the Corporation of Bristol... by Alex. Stop- 
ford Catcott, LL.B... . As also an Appen- 
dix, being a Reply to some Objections in the 
Bibliothéque Britannique, 1736, Bristol, 
1737, 8vo. 5. ‘The State of the Case be- 
tween Mr, Bedford and Mr. Catcott,in answer 
to Mr. Bedford’s Examination of Mr. Hutch- 
inson’s Remarks,’ &c., Lond. 1738, 8vo, 
(anon.) 6. ‘Tractatus, in quo tentatur co- 
namen recuperandi notitiam Principiorum 
Veteris et Vere Philosophie, prout eadem 
in usum humani generis, primum protulerunt 
sacre liters, nuper explicuit vir clarissimus 
Joannes Hutchinsonus; unde deducuntur 
modus et ratio formandi ccelos et orbes iis- 
dem insitos; Quinetiam eorundem Motus 
(telluris autem preecipue) et inccepti et con- 
tinuati cause. Cui etiam inseruntur regule 
queedam et observationes Grammaticam He- 
braicee Lingus spectantes,’ Lond. 1738, 4to ; 
‘translated, with additional notes and a pre- 
liminary dessertation, by Alexander Max- 
well,’ Lond. 1822, 8vo. ‘This and his ‘single 
sermons’ are erroneously attributed by Orme 
to Alexander Catcott [q.v.] 7. ‘The Antiquity 
and Honourableness of the Practice of Mer- 
chandize. A Seraiont (08 Isaiah xxiii. 8], 
preached before the Worshipful Society of 
Merchants of the City of Bristol, in the Parish 
Church of St. Stephen, November the 10th, 
1744, Bristol, 1744, 4to. 8. ‘Sermons [x.] by 
the late Reverend A.S. Catcott, LL.B.,’ Bris- 
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tol, 1752, 8vo. These are included in (xviii.) 
‘ Sermons,’ London, 1758, 8vo; London, 1767, 
8vo. Though stated to be ‘the second edi- 
tion,’ it is that of 1753 with a new title-page. 
The title-page issued with the ten sermons 
‘ Bristol, 1752,’ is sometimes prefixed to the 
complete volume published in 1753, edited by 
his son Alexander, who has added a few notes. 
9. ‘The Hundred and Fourth Psalm Para- 
phrased,’ printed in the ‘Universal Magazine,’ 
July 1759; in Alexander Catcott’s ‘Treatise 
on the Deluge, 1761, 280-4, in the second 
edition, 1768, 419-23, and elsewhere. Corry 
and Evans (History of Bristol, ii. 183) and 
Pryce (Popular History of Bristol, 1861, 
p. 183) attribute Alexander Catcott’s ‘ Trea- 
tise on the Deluge’ to his father, A. S. Cat- 
cott. 10, ‘ Bristol Grammar School Visita- 
tion Exercises, Fifth of November Speeches 
before the Mayor and Corporation of Bristol, 
&c., &c. Translations and various other 
Pieces, by A. S. Catcott, Master of the 
Thorne’s Grammar School, Bristol,’ 8vo, 
233 pages, all in the autograph of A. S. Cat- 
cott. The title is in the handwriting of 
Richard Smith, surgeon, Catcott’s grandson. 
He possessed many of the books of George 
Symes Catcott, of Chattertonian fame. 


[Authorities cited above; Catcott’s books. Mr. 
F, Madan, Bodleian Library, has kindly supplied 
transcripts of the Rawlinson MSS. for this 
article. | W. G. 


CATESBY, Sir JOHN (d. 1486), justice 
of the common pleas, appears to have been the 
uncle of William Catesby[q.v], the councillor 
of Richard III. The family had been for some 
time settled in Northamptonshire, and held 
also the manor of Lapworth in Warwick- 
shire. His mother was a coheiress of Wil- 
liam de Montfort. He was a member of the 
Inner Temple, then called the Inner Inn, and 
his name first appears in the year books in 
Michaelmas 1458. He received the coif in 
1463, and was made king’s serjeant on 18 April 
1469. On 20 Noy. 1481 he was appointed 
justice of the common pleas, and next year 
he was knighted. His name appears in the 
commissions for the western circuit, as well 
as in those for Northamptonshire, during the 
reigns of Edward V and Richard TI. His will 
shows that he was lord of the manor of Whis- 
ton in Northamptonshire. At the accession 
of Henry VII his reappointment as a judge 
was delayed for about a month after that of 
his brethren, probably in consequence of his 
nephew’s attainder. That he was a worthy 
character we are justified in believing, from 
the fact that Bishop Waynflete in his will 
named him first among his executors. He 
died between 3 Nov. 1486 and Hilary term 
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1487, the place of his death, according to a 
notice in the year-books, being eight leagues 
from London. According to Foss he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Green of 
Hayes in Middlesex. He was buried, as he 
had himself directed, in the abbey of St. 
James at Northampton, and left behind him 
seven sons and two daughters, who are all 
mentioned in his will. 

(Foss’s Judges, vy. 42; Dugdale’s Warwick- 
shire, 788; Nicolas’s Testamenta Vetusta, 389; 
Report ix. of Deputy-Keeper of Public Records, 
App. ii. Foss calls attention to a John Catesby 
who is referred to in a document of 1485 
(Rymer, xii. 275), as having at some past date 
occupied a house called the ‘Grene Lates,’ ad- 
joining Westminster Hall; but this could scarcely 
have been the judge, as he is not even designated 
knight, either there or in the Act of Attainder 
(Rolls of Parl. vi. 372), and in the latter he ought 
certainly to have been recognised, both as knight 
and justice. ] 


CATESBY, MARK (1679 P-1749), natu- 
ralist, was born, probably in London, about 
1679, After studying natural science in Lon- 
don, he raised the means for starting on a 
voyage to the New World in 1710. After 
an absence of several years, spent in travelling 
over a very extensive district, Catesby re- 
turned to England in 1719, with a collection 
of plants, which was reported to have been 
the most perfect which had ever been brought 
to this country. This attracted the attention 
of men of science, especially Sir Hans Sloane 
and Dr. Sherard. Catesby remained in Eng- 
land for some time arranging and naming 
his specimens, a considerable number of which 
passed into the museum of Sir Hans Sloane. 
With some assistance from Sloane, Catesby 
again went to America in 1722, and even- 
tually settled in Carolina. He returned to 
England in 1726, and at once set seriously to 
work in preparing materials for his large and 
best known work, ‘ Natural History of Caro- 
lina, Florida, and the Bahama Islands, with 
Observations on the Soil, Air, and Water.’ 
This book was accompanied by a new map, 
constructed by Catesby, of the districts ex- 
plored. The first volume was published in 
1731 and the second in 1743, There were up- 
wards of 100 plates; all the figures of the 
plants being drawn and etched by Catesby 
himself. He also coloured all the first copies, 
and the tinted copies required were executed 
under his inspection. After the publication 
of this work, on 26 April 1783, he was 
admitted a fellow of the Royal Society. A 
second edition—which was revised by M. 
Edwards, with an appendix—was issued in 
1748. A German -translation, with an in- 
troduction by ‘M. Edwards du College Royal 
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des Médecins de Londres,’ was published 
at Niiremberg in 1756. A third edition 
was required in 1771, to which a Linnean 
index was appended, Oatesby also produced 
(in 1737 ?) ‘Hortus Britanno-Americanus, 
or a Collection of 85 curious Trees and 
Shrubs, the production of North America, 
adapted to the Climate and Soil of Great 
Britain,’ fol., seventeen engravings. Many 
trees and shrubs were first introduced by 
him, and the publication of this volume 
added considerably to the introduction of 
American plants. 

A West Indian genus of shrubs of the 
order Cinchonacee was named Catesbea 
after this naturalist. 

In 1747 Catesby read a paper before the 
Royal Society ‘On the Migration of Birds,’ 
which contained much new and striking 
evidence on the subject. 

Catesby resided for some time in the Isle 
of Providence, making a collection of fishes 
and submarine productions. He published 
the results of this inquiry in a folio volume, 
entitled ‘Piscium, Serpentum, Insectorum 
aliorumque nonnullorum Animalium, nec 
non Plantarum quarundam, Imagines.’ An 
edition of this work appeared in Niiremberg, 
1777. 

Catesby died at his house in Old Street, 
London, on 23 Dec. 1749, aged 70, leaving 
a widow and two children. 

[Pulteney’s Biog. Sketches of Botany ; Drake’s 
Dict. of American Biog., Boston, 1872; Lind 
ley and Moore’s Treasury of Botany. ] 
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CATESBY, ROBERT (1573-1605), se- 
cond and only surviving son of Sir William 
Catesby of Lapworth, Warwickshire, by Anne, 
daughter of Sir Robert Throckmorton of 
Coughton in the same county, was born at 
Lapworth in 1573. He was sixth in descent 
from William Catesby [q. v. ], of the household 
to Henry VI (Rot. Parl. v. 197) and speaker 
of the House of Commons in the parliament 
of 1484 (vi. 238), who, being on the side of 
Richard III, escaped from the battle of Bos- 
worth only to be hanged at Leicester a few 
days afterwards (GarRDNER, Richard III, 
308). The attainder against him being re- 
versed, his estates reverted to his family, and 
the Catesbys added largely to them in the 
century that followed. Sir William Catesby, 
in common with the great majority of the 
country gentry throughout England who 
were resident upon their estates and uncon- 
nected with the oligarchy who ruled in the 
queen’s name at court, threw in his lot with 
the catholic party and suffered the conse- 
quences of his conscientious adherence to the 
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old creed. He was a recusant, and for the 
crime of not attending at his parish church 
and taking part in a form of worship which 
he regarded as worse than a mockery, he suf- 
fered severely in person and substance during 
the latter half of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
He had become compromised as early as 1580 
by his befriending of the Roman emissaries 
(Cal. State Papers. Dom. 1580, p. 822), and 
he certainly was a liberal contributor to their 
support (T7voubles of our Catholic Forefathers, 
2nd ser, p. 156). There is some reason to be- 
lieve that Robert, his son, was for a time a 
scholar at the college of Douay (Diary of the 
English College, Douay, ed. Dr. Knox, 1878, 
P. 206), but in 1586 he entered at Gloucester 

all, now Worcester College, Oxford, which 
was then a favourite place of resort for the 
sons of the recusant gentry,as Peterhouse was 
at Cambridge. The young men of this party 
rarely stayed at the university more than a 
year or two, the oath of supremacy being a 
stumbling-block to them ; and Catesby never 
proceeded to the B.A. degree. In 1592 he mar- 
ried Catherine, daughter of Sir Thomas Leigh 
of Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, and with her 
had a considerable estate settled to the uses of 
the marriage. Next year, by the death of his 
grandmother, he came into possession of the 
estate of Chastleton, where he continued to 
reside for the next few years. His wife died 
while he was living at Chastleton, leaving 
him with an only son, Robert; anelder son, 
William, having apparently died in infancy. 
In 1598 his father died, and though his 
mother, Lady Catesby, had a life interest in 
a large portion of her husband’s property, 
Catesby was by this time aman of large means 
and much larger expectations ; but it seems 
that the pressure of the persecuting laws,which 
had been applied with relentless cruelty upon 
the landed gentry in the midland counties, 
had produced an amount of irritation and 
bitterness which to proud and sensitive men 
was becoming daily more unsupportable, and 
the terrible fines and exactions which were 
levied upon their estates, and the humili- 
ating espionage to which they were subjected, 
tended to make them desperate and ready for 
any risks that promised even a remote chance 
of deliverance. As early as 1585 Sir William 
Catesby had compounded with the govern- 
ment, to the extent of a fifth of his income, 
for the amount of impositions to be levied 
upon him for hisrecusancy (List. MSS. Comm. 
7th Rep. 640). Nevertheless we find him 
three years after a prisoner at Ely along with 
Sir Thomas Tresham and others of the re- 
cusant gentry, and indignantly protesting 
against the cruel treatment to which he was 
exposed. In 1593 he was still in durance, 
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and with some difficulty obtained a license for 
fifteen days’ absence to go to Bath for the 
recovery of his health, which presumably had 
suffered from his long confinement (d. 5th 
Rep. 311). Matters did not mend for the re- 
cusants during the next few years, and the 
penal laws were not relaxed, though the vic- 
tims were perforce kept quiet. When the 
mad outbreak of Robert, earl of Essex, in 
1601 brought that foolish nobleman to the 
scaffold, Catesby was one of his most promi- 
nent adherents, and in the scuffle that took 
place in the streets he received a wound. 
He was thrown into gaol, but for once in her 
career the queen did not think fit to shed 
much blood in her anger. More money was 
to be made out of the conspirators by letting 
them live than by hanging them, and Catesby 
was pardoned, but a fine of 4,000 marks was 
imposed upon him, 1,200/. of which was 
handed over to Sir Francis Bacon for his 
share of the spoils (Spepp1ne, Bacon Letters, 
iil. 11). It was an enormous impost, and 
equivalent to a charge of at least 30,000/. in 
our own times. Catesby was compelled to 
sell the Chastleton estate, and seems then 
to have made his home with his mother at 
Ashby St. Legers, Northamptonshire. Grow- 
ing more and more desperate and embittered, 
he seems after this to have brooded fiercely on 
his wrongs and to have surrendered himself 
to thoughts of the wildest vengeance. Cast- 
ing aside all caution he consorted habitu- 
ally with the most reckless malcontents and 
brought himself so much under the notice of 
the government that a few days before the 
queen’s death he was committed to prison by 
the lords of the council, and was probably 
under arrest on the accession of James I (Cam- 
DEN, Lp. p. 847; Cal: State Papers, Dom. 
James I, 1603-10, p.1). During the first six 
months of his reign the new king seemed in- 
clined to show favour to the catholic gentry, 
or at any rate inclined to relax the cruel 
harshness of the laws. The fines and for- 
feitures upon recusants almost disappeared 
from the accounts of the revenue, and a feeling 
of uneasiness began to spread among the pro- 
testant zealots that toleration was going too 
far. This forbearance lasted but a little while. 
Continually urged by the outcries of the puri- 
tan party to show no mercy to their popish 
fellow-subjects, and worried by his hungry 
Scotchmen to bestow upon them the rewards 
which their poverty needed so sorely if their 
services did not merit such return, James, 
who soon discovered thateven English money 
and lands could not be given away without 
limit, began to show that he had almost as 
little sympathy with the romanising party 
as his predecessor, and the old enactments 
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were revived and the old statutes put in force. 
The catholics, who had begun to hope for 
better days, were goaded to frenzy by this 
change of attitude. The more conscientious 
and the more sincerely desirous they were 
simply to enjoy the liberty of worshipping 
God after their own fashion, the more sul- 
lenly they brooded over their wrongs. The 
catholics by this time had become divided 
into two parties somewhat sharply antago- 
nistic the one to the other. The one party 
consisted of those who had a vague idea of 
setting up an organised ecclesiastical establish- 
ment in England which should be placed 
under the discipline of its own bishops ap- 
pointed by the pope, and which should occupy 
almost exactly the same position occupied by 
the Roman catholics in England at the pre- 
sent moment. They hoped that by submit- 
ting themselves to the government and taking 
the oath of allegiance they might purchase 
for themselves a measure of toleration of 
which they suspected that in process of time 
they might avail themselves to bring back the 
nation to its allegiance to the see of Rome. 
The other party consisted of those who 
were under the paramount influence of the 
jesuits, and these were vehemently opposed 
to any submission or any temporising; they 
would have all or nothing, and any conces- 
sion to the heretics or any weak yielding to 
laws which they denounced as immoral they 
taught was mortal sin, to be punished by ex- 
clusion for ever from the church of Christ 
in earth or heaven. It was with this latter 
party—the party who, not content with tole- 
ration, could be satisfied with nothing but 
supremacy—that Catesby had allied himself, 
and of which he was qualified to be a lead- 
ing personage. At the accession of James I 
he was in his thirtieth year, of commanding 
stature (GERARD, p. 57) and great bodily 
strength, with astrikingly beautiful face and 
extremely captivating manners. He is said 
to have exercised a magical influence upon 
all who mixed with him. His purse was 
always at the service of his friends, and he 
had suffered grievously for his convictions, 
Moreover, he was a sincerely religious man 
after his light, a fanatic in fact, who subor- 
dinated all considerations of prudence to the 
demands which his dogmatic creed appeared 
to him to require. A catholic first, but any- 
thing and everything else afterwards. Such 
men get thrust into the front of any insane 
enterprise that they persuade themselves is 
for the advancement of a holy cause, and 
Catesby when he girded on his sword took 
care to have that sword engraved ‘ with the 
passion of our Lord,’ and honestly believed he 
was entering upon a sacred crusade for the 
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glory of God. In the confused tangle of tes- 
timony and contradiction, of confession under 
torture, hearsay reports and dexterous preva- 
rication on which the story of the Gunpowder 
plot is based, it is difficult to unravel the 
thread ofa narrative which is told in so many 
different ways. Thus much, however, seems 
to be plain, viz. that the plot was originally 
hatched by Thomas Winter about the summer 
of 1604, first communicated to Guy Faux and 
soon after to Catesby, who was always to be 
relied on to furnish money ; that it was not 
revealed to any of the Roman priesthood ex- 
cept under the seal of confession, which ren- 
dered it impossible for them as priests to di- 
vulgeit; that the two jesuit fathers Garnett 
and Gerrard, who were a great deal too astute 
and sagacious not to see the immeasurableim- 
prudence ofany suchattempt, revolted from its 
wickedness, and did their best to prevent it, 
foreseeing the calamitous issue that was sure 
to result from it; finally, that it never would 
have gone so far as it did but for the fero- 
cious daring of Faux, supported by theimmoy- 
able obstinacy, amounting to monomania, of 
Catesby. The Gunpowder plot is, however, a 
matter of history, not of biography, and into 
its details it is not advisable here to enter. 
The full particulars are to be read in the con- 
fession of Thomas Winter, among the docu- 
mentsat the Record Office (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1603-11, pp. 262,279). It is sufficient to 
say that about midnight of 4 Nov. 1605 Faux 
wasapprehended at the door of the cellar under 
the parliament house by Sir Thomas Knyvett, 
who found thirty-six barrels of powder in casks 
and hogsheads prepared in all readiness for the 
explosion. Catesby obtained information of 
his confederate’s arrest almost immediately 
and lost no time in getting to horse. He was 
joined by the two Wrights, Percy, and Am- 
brose Rookwood, and the party reached Ashby 
St. Legers, a distance of eighty miles, in less 
than seven hours, On theevening of the7th the 
whole company, about sixty strong, reached 
Holbeach, on the borders of Staffordshire. 
Next morning occurred the remarkable ex- 
plosion of the gunpowder which the conspira- 
tors were getting ready for their defence of 
the house against assault, whereby Catesby 
himself was severely scorched. Some few 
hours after this Sir Richard Walsh arrived 
with his force, surrounded the house, ‘and 
summoned the rebels to lay down their arms. 
On their refusal the attack commenced, and 
Catesby and Percy, standing back to back 
and fighting furiously, were shot through the 
body with two bullets from the same musket. 
Catesby, crawling into the house upon his 
hands and knees, seized an image of the 
Virgin, and dropped down dead with it clasped 
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in his arms (8 Nov. 1605). Of course the 
property of the unhappy man was forfeited, 
and fell to the courtiers who scrambled for 
their reward; but the settlement of that por- 
tion of the estates which had been made by 
Sir William upon Lady Catesby preserved 
them from alienation, and though an attempt 
was made in 1618 (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1611-18, p. 580) to set that settlement aside, 
it seems to have failed, and Robert Catesby 
the younger, recovering the fragments of his 
inheritance, is said to have married a daughter 
of that very Thomas Percy who perished 
fighting ingloriously back to back with his 
father when they made their last stand at 
Bostock. Of his subsequent history nothing 
is known. 

The old Manor House of Ashby St. Legers 
is still standing, and a portrait reported by 
tradition to be a likeness of the conspirator 
is to be seen at Brockhall, Northamptonshire. 

{Gairdner’s Richard III; Notes and Queries, 
6th series, xii. 364, 466; Genealogist, vy. 61 et 
seq.; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1580; Jardine’s 
Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot, 1857; The 
Visitation of Warwickshire (Harl. Soc.) ; Morris’s 
Condition of Cathoiics under James I, 2nd edit. 
1872; Knox’s Diary of the English College at 
Douay, 1878.] A. J. 


CATESBY, WILLIAM (d. 1485), coun- 
cillor of Richard ITI, was the son of Sir Wil- 
liam Catesby of Ashby St. Legers, Northamp- 
tonshire, by Philippa, daughter and heiress 
of Sir William Bishopston. His father died 
in 1470, but nothing seems to be known of 
Catesby till after the death of Edward IV, 
twelve or thirteen years later. Certain it is 
that he possessed great influence with Rich- 
ard III before he became king. More speaks 
of him as a man well versed in the law, who, 
by the favour of Lord Hastings, possessed 
great authority in the counties of Leicester 
and Northampton; and it seems to have 
been owing to his presence in the Protec- 
tor’s councils that Hastings, relying on his 
fidelity to him, was lulled into a state of 
false security. For Richard, we are told, 
endeavoured through Catesby to ascertain 
if Hastings would acquiesce in his intended 
usurpation of the crown, and Catesby went 
so far as to broach the subject to him; but 
Hastings answered with such ‘terrible words’ 
that Catesby not only saw it was hopeless, 
but feared a diminution of his own credit 
with Hastings for having spoken of it. He 
therefore, if More has not maligned him, 
stirred up the Protector to get rid of his pa- 
tron, ‘There is no doubt that he profited by 
his fall, for immediately after Richard’s ac- 
cession he obtained an office which Hastings 
had previously held, that of one of the cham- 
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berlains of the receipt of exchequer. On the 
same day (80 June 1483) Richard appointed 
him chancellor of the exchequer, and also 
chancellor of the earldom of March for life. 
Next year he was chosen speaker in Richard’s 
only parliament. His influence with the 
usurper was pointed at in the satirical rhyme 
made by Colyngbourne, who suffered, though 
not, as commonly supposed, for that cause 
only, the extreme penalties of treason— 


The cat, the rat, and Lovel our dog 
Rule all England under a hoe— 


showing that of three leading councillors 
he was believed to be the first. His name 
appears on commissions for the counties of 
Warwick, Northampton, Leicester, Glouces- 
ter, and Berks, and on 15 Feb. 1485 he ob- 
tained a grant from the crown of the hundred 
of Guilsborough in tail male. ‘That he must 
have been unpopular as the minister of a ty- 
rant we may well believe; yet it is remark- 
able that Karl Rivers, one of the victims of 
Richard’s tyranny, names Catesby among his 
executors in a will made just before his exe- 
cution (Excerpta Historica, 248). On 22 Aug. 
1485, when the usurper fell at Bosworth, 
Catesby was taken prisoner fighting on his 
side. Three days afterwards he was beheaded 
at Leicester. Just before his execution he 
made his will, dated 25 Aug. 1 Henry VII, 
leaving its fulfilment entirely to his wife, 
‘to whom,’ as he says in the document, ‘I 
have ever been true of my body.’ Evidently 
this instrument of tyranny had some virtue 
in him, of a lind not too common among 
courtiers. He desired to be buried in the 
church of St. Leger in Ashby, and wished his 
wife to restore all the land he had wrongfully 
purchased, and to divide the rest of his pro- 
perty among their children, ‘I doubt not,’ 
he added, ‘ the king will be good and gracious 
lord to them; for he is called a full gracious 
prince, and I never offended him by my good 
and free will, for God I take to my judge I 
have ever loved him.’ At the end are these 
remarkable passages: ‘My lords Stanley, 
Strange, and all that blood, help and pray for 
my soul, for ye have not for my body as I 
trusted in you. Andif my issue rejoice (en- 
joy) my land, I pray you let Mr. John Elton 

ave the best benefice. And (if) my Lord 
Lovel (another of Richard’s adherents) come 
to grace, then that ye show to him that he 
pray for me. And, uncle John, remember 
my soul as ye have done my body, and better.’ 
Uncle John is Sir John Catesby, the justice 


q. v. 

L Ths William Catesby is often erroneously 
called Sir William, and spoken of as a knight. 
He was only an esquire of the royal body. 
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The wife whom he left as his executrix was 
Margaret, a daughter of William Lord Zouche. 
His attainder was reversed by Henry VII in 
favour of his son George, and the family con- 
tinued to flourish until the days of James I, 
when Robert Catesby [q. v.], fifth in descent 
from the subject of this notice, was attainted 
as the projector of the Gunpowder plot. 
[Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 788; Baker's North- 
amptonshire, i. 241, 245; Sir T. More’s History 
of Richard III (in Cayley’s More, ii. 199, 200) ; 
Fabyan’s Chronicle (ed. 1811), 672; ape of 


Parliament, vi. 238, 276.] 
CATHARINE. [See CatHERINE. | 


CATHCART, CHARLES, ninth Baron 
Carucart (1721-1776), soldier and ambas- 
sador, born 21 March 1721, was the son of 
Charles, eighth baron, a military officer of 
considerable distinction. The son at an early 
age entered the 3rd regiment of foot guards. 
In 1742 he commanded the 20th regiment of 
foot under the Earl of Stair. He accompanied 
the Duke of Cumberland through his cam- 
paigns in Flanders, Scotland, and Holland, 
acting as one of the duke’s aides-de-camp at 
Fontenoy, and receiving in that battle a dan- 
gerous wound in his head. Under the pro- 
visions of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) 
two British noblemen were sent to Paris as 
hostages for the restitution of Cape Breton 
to France (a provision which gave great and 
natural offence to British pride), and Cath- 
cart was one of the peers selected for that 
purpose. He became a colonel in 1750 and 
a lieutenant-general in December 1760. As 
the Duke of Cumberland was greatly attached 
to Cathcart, he retained his friend in his ser- 
vice as lord of the bedchamber. From 1755 
to 1763, in which year Cathcart was created 
a knight of the Thistle, and from 1773 to 
his death he held the office of lord high 
commissioner in the general assembly of the 
kirk of Scotland. For three years (1768-71) 
he served as ambassador extraordinary at 
the court of Russia, and from 1752 till his 
death he was one of ‘the sixteen repre- 
sentative peers of his country, its first lord 
commissioner of police, and the lieutenant- 
general of the forces stationed within its 
borders. He died in London 14 Aug. 1776, 
and was succeeded in the title by William 
Schaw Cathcart [q. v.] Cathcart married, 
24 July 1753, Jean, daughter of Lady Ar- 
chibald Hamilton, and his second daughter, 
Mary, was the wife of Sir Thomas Graham, 
lord Lynedoch, her portrait by Gainsborough 
being the masterpiece of the Edinburgh Na- 
tional Gallery. His third daughter, Louise, 
who married, first, David, lord Mansfield, is 
the subject of one of Romney’s best pictures, 
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Their father, whose military capacity received 
the praises of Wolfe, was very proud of his 
Fontenoy scar, and twice sat to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (June 1761 and March 1773) for his 
portrait. ‘It is not often a man has had a 
pistol-bullet through the head and lived,’ and 
he always requested Sir Joshua to arrange 
that the black patch on his cheek might be 
visible, a desire which was complied with. A 
portrait of him and the Duke of Cumberland 
at Culloden, painted by C. Philips, is also in 
the possession of the family, and wasexhibited 
in the collection at South Kensington in 1867. 
In this picture, as in the others, the black 
patch is easily seen. Cathcart is said to have 
befriended James Watt and Adam Smith. 


[Campbell-Maclachlan’s Duke of Cumberland, 
25, 68, 110-14; Gent, Mag. 1776, pp. 239, 386; 
Jesse's George Selwyn, iii. 147; Leslie and Tay- 
lor’s Sir Joshua Reynolds, i. 202, ii. 11, 13; 
Douglas and Wood, i. 343-5.] WPA: 


CATHCART, CHARLES MURRAY, 
second Hart CaTuoart (1783-1859), general, 
eldest surviving son of William Schaw Cath- 
cart, first earl of Cathcart [q.v.], was born 
at Walton, Essex, on 21 Dec. 1783, entered 
the army as a cornet in the 2nd life guards 
on 2 March 1800, and served on the staff ot 
Sir James Craig in Naples and Sicily during 
the campaigns of 1805-6. His father having 
been created a British peer on 3 Noy. 1807 
with the titles of Viscount Cathcart and 
Baron Greenock, CO. M. Cathcart was from 
this time known under the name of Lord 
Greenock. Having obtained his majority on 
14 May 1807, he saw service in the Wal- 
cheren expedition in 1809, taking part in 
the siege of Flushing, after which for some 
time he was disabled by the injurious effects 
of the pestilence which cut off so many 
thousands of his companions. Becoming 
lieutenant-colonel on 30 Aug. 1810, he em- 
barked for the Peninsula, where he was 
present in the battles of Barossa, for which 
he received a gold medal on 6 April 1812, 
of Salamanca, and of Vittoria, during which 
he served as assistant quartermaster-general. 
He was next sent to assist Lord Lynedoch 
in Holland as the head of the quartermas- 
ter-general’s staff, and was afterwards pre- 
sent at Waterloo, where he greatly distin- 
guished himself, having three horses shot 
under him. For his services he received the 
Russian order of St. Wladimir, the Dutch 
order of St. Wilhelm, and was made a C.B. 
on 4 June 1815. He continued to act as 
quartermaster-general until 26 June 1823, 
at which date he became lieutenant-colonel 
of the royal staff corps at Hythe. This 
corps was a scientific one, and had formed a 
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museum of various objects collected by its 
several detachments, and in this way Lord 
Greenock was led to take an interest in a 
subject to which he ever afterwards de- 
voted much of his attention, Leaving 
Hythe on 22 July 1830, he took up his resi- 
dence in Edinburgh, and for some years was 
occupied in scientific pursuits. He attended 
lectures in the university, took an active con- 
cern in the proceedings of the Highland So- 
ciety, and was a member of the Royal Society, 
to which he read several papers, which were 
published in its ‘Transactions,’ In 1841 he 
discovered a new mineral, a sulphate of cad- 
mium, which was found in excavating the 
Bishopton tunnel near Port Glasgow, and 
which received after him the name of Green- 
ockite. It is a beautiful substance that was 
entirely new to mineralogists. He held the 
appointments of commander of the forces in 
Scotland and governor of Edinburgh Castle 
from 17 Feb. 1837 to 1 April 1842, and on 
17 June in the following year succeeded his 
father as second earl and eleventh baron 
Cathcart. He was commander-in-chief in 
British North America from 16 March 1846 
to 1 Oct. 1849, during very difficult times, 
and for some period combined with the 
military command the civil government of 
Canada, On his return to England he was 
appointed to the command of the northern 
and midland district, and the resignation of 
this post in 1854 brought to a conclusion 
his active services. He was colonel of the 
llth hussars, 1842-7, of the 3rd dragoon 
cuards, 1847-51, of the 1st dragoon guards, 
1851 to his decease, and a general in the 
army, 20 June 1854. Among other honours, 
he was created a K.C.B. on 19 July 1838, 
and a G.C.B. 21 June 1859. In 1858 his 
constitution gave way, and he died at St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea on 16 July 1859, very 
peacefully, and in the full possession of his 
faculties. He was a man of powerful mind, 
which was improved by great industry and 
perseverance, and he had a kindly and gene- 
rous heart, which threw a sunshine around 
the circle of his domestic life. He married 


in France on 30 Sept. 1818, and at Portsea | 


on 12 Feb. 1819, Henrietta, second daughter 
of Thomas Mather. She died on 24 June 
1872. He was the writer of two papers in the 
‘ Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh’ in 1836, ‘On the Phenomena in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh of the Igneous 
Rocks in their relation to the Secondary 
Strata,’ and ‘The Coal Formation of the 
Scottish Lowlands.’ 

[Proceedings Royal Society of Edinburgh 
(1862), iv. 222-4; Gent. Meg. new ser. vii. 
(1859), 306-7.] G, C, B, 


CATHCART, DAVID, Lorp Attoway 
(d. 1829), lord of session, was the son of Ed- 
ward Cathcart of Greenfield, Ayrshire, and 
passed advocate at the Scottish bar on 16 July 
1785. He was promoted to the bench as an 
ordinary lord of session on 8 June 1813, on 
the resignation of Sir William Honyman, 
bart., the title he assumed being that of 
Lord Alloway. On the resignation of Lord 
Hermand, in 1826, he was also appointed a 
lord of justiciary. He died at his seat, Blairs- 
ton, near Ayr, on 27 April 1829. 

[Haig and Bruntcn’s Senators of the College 
of Justice.] eS 


CATHCART, Sir GEORGE (1794-1854), 
general, third surviving son of Sir William 
Schaw Cathcart, first earl Cathcart [q. v.], was 
born on 12 May 1794. He received his first 
commission as a cornet in the 2nd life guards 
on 10 May 1810, and was promoted lieutenant 
into the 6th dragoon guards or carabiniers on 
i July 1811. In 1813 he succeeded his elder 
brother as aide-de-camp and private secretary 
to his father on his embassy to Russia, when 
Lord Cathcart was at once ambassador to the 
ezar and military commissioner with the Rus- 
sian army. As aide-de-camp Cathcart was 
constantly employed in carrying despatches 
from his father to the various English officers 
with the different Russian armies [see Camp- 
BELL, SiR Nerz; Lows, Srr Hupson; and 
‘Witson, Sir Ropert]. He was present at 
all the chief battles in 1813, was the first to 
raise Moreau from the ground when he re- 
ceived his mortal wound at the battle of 
Dresden, and entered Paris with the allied 
armies on 3] March 1814. He was aide-de- 
camp to the Duke of Wellington in 1815at the 
battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo, and in 
Paris until 1818. He was then promoted to 
acompany in the 1st West India regiment 
without purchase, and at once exchanged into 
the 7th hussars, of which he became lieu- 
tenant-colonel in May 1826. In 1828 he ex- 
changed to the lieutenant-coloneley of the 
57th regiment, in 1830 to that of the 8th 
hussars, and in 1838 to that of the 1st dragoon 
guards, and was promoted colonel on 23 Noy. 
1841. In 1846 he gave up the command of 
this regiment, and took up the appointment 
of deputy-lieutenant of the Tower of London, 
where he resided until his promotion to the 
rank of major-general on 11 Noy. 1851. 
Cathcart was quite unknown to the general 
public, except from his excellent ‘ Commen- 
taries on the War in Russia and Germany in 
1812 and 1813,’ published in 1850, and his 
appointment to succeed Major-general Sir 
Harry Smith as governor and commander-in- 
chief at the Cape was received with surprise 
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in January 1852, and questions were asked in 
both houses of parliament about the appoint- 
ment, for which the Duke of Wellington was 
really responsible. Cathcart was sent out to 
establish a colonial parliament and revive the 
dying loyalty of the colonists, and also to 
crush the Basutos and Kaflirs. On his arrival 
he summoned the first Cape parliament, and 
granted themaconstitution, and then marched 
against the Kaffir and Basuto chiefs. The 
Kaffirs were soon subdued, and in the autumn 
of 1852 he marched against the Basutos, 
Sandilli and Macomo. He pursued them 
right into the recesses of the mountains, to 
which no English general had ever before 
penetrated, and in February 1853 Macomo 
and the old rebel Sandilli surrendered to him, 
and were granted residences within the Cape 
Colony. Cathcart received the thanks of both 
houses of parliament, and in July 1853 was 
made a K.C.B. On 12 Dec, 1853 he was ap- 
pointed adjutant-general at the Horse Guards, 
and in April left the Cape. On reaching 
London he found that an army had already 
been sent to the East, and that he had been 
nominated to the command of the 4th di- 
vision. The Duke of Newcastle also granted 
him a dormant commission, by which Cath- 
cart was to succeed to the command-in-chief 
of the army in the East in case of any acci- 
dent happening to Lord Raglan, in spite of 
the seniority of Burgoyne and Brown. His 
division was hardly engaged at all at the 
battle of the Alma, and his advice to storm 
Sebastopol at once was rejected by the allied 
generals. Heat last became bitterly incensed 
against Lord Raglan for not paying more at- 
tention to him, and on 4 Oct. addressed him 
a note(see KineaKn, Invasion of the Crimea, 
y. 21), complaining of the influence of Sir 
George Brown and Major-general Airey, and 
alluding to the dormant commission, Raglan 
undoubtedly behaved coldly towards Cath- 
cart, who regarded himself as badly treated, 
until a private letter from the Duke of New- 
castle, dated 18 Oct. 1854, directed the can- 
celling of the dormant commission, which 
Cathcart accordingly surrendered on 26 Oct. 
On the morning of 5 Nov. he heard the 
heavy firing which announced the attack 
upon Mount Inkerman. He collected his 
1st brigade and led them to where the battle 
was raging. There is a considerable conflict 
of evidence as to the later course of events. 
A despatch from Sir Charles Windham, first 
published in the ‘Times, 8 Feb. 1875, by 
Lord Cathcart, should be compared with Mr. 
Kinglake’s narrative. The Duke of Cambridge 
sent, requesting him to fill the ‘gap’ on the 
left of the guards, and thus prevent them from 
being isolated; and Airey soon conveyed Lord 
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Raglan’s orders that Cathcart should ‘ move 
to the left and support the brigade of guards, 
and not descend or leave the plateau.’ Great 
confusion prevailed ; many contradictory mes- 
sages were sent; and it is disputed whether 
Cathcart ever received these orders. Cathcart 
ordered General Torrens to lead his four hun- 
dred men down the hill to the right of the 
guards against the extreme left of the Russian 
column, Torrens was immediately struck 
down, and Cathcart rode down to take the 
command, but before he had gone far he per- 
ceived that a Russian column had forced its 
way through the ‘gap,’ and had isolated the 
guards. Cathcart then attempted to charge 
up the hill with some fifty men of the 20th 
regiment to repair his fault; his last words 
to his favourite staff officer, Major Mait- 
land, were, ‘I fear we are in a mess,’ and 
then he fell dead from his horse, shot through 
the heart. Lord Raglan, his lifelong friend, 
referred to him in the highest terms in his 
despatches. Many posthumous honours were 

aid to him; a tablet was erected to him in 

t. Paul’s Cathedral, though his body rests 
under the hill in the Crimea which bears 
his name, and it was announced in the 
‘Gazette’ of 5 July 1855 that if he had 
survived he would have been made a G.C.B., 
but greater honour was paid to him in the 
universal lamentation which broke out upon 
the arrival of the news of his glorious 
death. 

[For Sir George Cathcart’s life see the notices 
which were published at the time of his death, 
and especially that in Colburn’s United Service 
Magazine for January 1855; see also for his 
South African government the Correspondence 
of Lieut.-general the Hon. Sir George Cathcart, 
K.C.B., relative to his military operations in 
Kaffraria, 1856 ; and for his conduct at the battle 
of Inkerman, Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea, 
vol. v.] H. M. S. 


CATHCART, Sir WILLIAM SCHAW, 
tenth Baron Caruoartin the peerage of Scot- 
land, and first Viscount and Hart CarHoART 
in the peerage of the United Kingdom (1755- 
1843), general, was the eldest son of Charles, 
ninth Lord Cathcart, K.T. [q. v.], by Jean, 
daughter of Admiral Lord Archibald Hamil- 
ton, and sister of Sir William Hamilton, 
K.B., the well-known English ambassador at 
Naples. William Schaw Cathcart was born at 
Petersham on 17 Sept. 1755, and was educated 
at Eton from 1766 to 1771, when he joined his 
father at St. Petersburg, where he was am- 
bassador. He returned to Scotland with his 
father in 1778, and, after studying law at the 
universities of Dresden and Glasgow, was ad- 
mitted a member of the Faculty of Advocates 
in February 1776, His father died in the 
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August of the same year, and Cathcart pur- 
chased a cornetcy in the 7th dragoons in 
June 1777, and then obtained leave to serve 
in America with the 16th light dragoons. 
He was appointed an extra aide-de-camp to 
Major-general Sir Thomas Spencer Wilson, 
bart., commanding at Boston, and so distin- 
guished himself at the storming of Forts Clin- 
ton and Montgomery on 6 Oct. 1777 that he 
was promoted first lieutenant and then cap- 
tain in the 17th light dragoons in the No- 
vember and December of that year. In Janu- 
ary 1778 he surprised a large body of the 
enemy on the Schuykhill, which had heed- 
lesaly advanced too far from the encampment 
at Valley Forge. He again distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Monmouth Court House, 
and towards the close of 1778 he was ap- 
pointed major-commandant of a body of loyal- 
ist Scotchmen in the States, enrolled as the 
Caledonian volunteers. Cathcart added to 
it a company of volunteer cavalry, and as 
the British legion it did good service at the 
outposts. On 10 April 1779 he married Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of Andrew Elliot of 
Greenwells, co. Roxburgh, the lieutenant- 
governor of the state of New York, and uncle 
of Sir Gilbert Elliot, first earl of Minto. On 
13 April 1779 he was promoted major into 
the 38th regiment, and shortly after was made 
a local lieutenant-colonel, and appointed to 
act as quartermaster-general to the forces in 
America until the arrival of General Dal- 
rymple. He then reverted to the command 
of the British legion, and sailed with it to 
Savannah in December 1779, and commanded 
itat the siege of Charleston. His health, how- 
ever, broke down, and he returned to New 
York in April 1780, when he was ordered to 
choose between his regimental and his local 
command. He preferred the former, and after 
resigning the British legion to Colonel Ba- 
nastre Tarleton, afterwards M.P. for Liver- 
pool, joined the 38th in Long Island. He 
commanded it with marked ability in the ac- 
tions at Springfield and Elizabeth Town in 
June 1780; but in October 1780, as his health 
had entirely broken down, he resolved to 
return to England. 

He received a most cordial welcome from 
the king, and in February 1781 was promoted 
toa captaincy and lieutenant-colonelcy in the 
Coldstream guards. On 10Jan. 1788 he was 
elected a representative peer for Scotland, 
and in October 1789 he exchanged his com- 

any in the Coldstreams with Lord Henry 
Esizrerald for the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 
29th regiment, of which his friend and com- 
rade inthe American war, the Earlof Harring- 


ton, had just been appointed colonel. That | 
| blished his headquarters at Bremen, fought 


regiment was then stationed at Windsor, 
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and the king took the keenest interest in 
the improvements which the new command- 
Ing officers introduced into its discipline. 
In November 1790 Cathcart was promoted 
colonel by brevet, and in December 1792, 
when the Karl of Harrington was promoted 
to the coloneley of the 2nd life guards, his 
lieutenant-colonel received the colonelcy of 
the 29th. In 1790, when he had only sat in 
the House of Lords for two years, he was 
elected chairman of committees in that house. 
In November 1793 he was made a brigadier- 
general, and appointed to command a brigade 
in the army which was assembling under the 
command of the Earl of Moira at Portsmouth, 
After the failure of the Quiberon expedition 
Lord Moira’s army was at last ordered to re- 
inforce the Duke of York in the Netherlands ; 
and when Moira returned to England Cath- 
cart, who had been promoted major-general 
on 3 Oct. 1794, remained with the army in 
command of the first brigade of the division 
of General David Dundas, consisting of the 
14th, 27th, and 28th regiments. At the head 
of his brigade he distinguished himself at the 
battle of Bommel, and throughout the winter 
retreat. At the battle of Buren, on 8 Jan. 
1795, Cathcart established his reputation 
by suddenly turning upon the advancing 
enemy, and utterly defeating them with his 
single brigade, taking one gun and several 
prisoners. Whenthe remnant of the British 
infantry embarked at Bremen in May 1795 
Cathcart remained in command of afew squa- 
drons of English and Hanoverian cavalry, 
which finally left Germany in December 1795, 
He was received with the greatest favour by 
theking. He was made vice-admiral of Scot- 
land in 1795, appointed colonel of the 2nd life 
guards, and gold stick in the place of Lord 
Amherst in August 1797, sworn of the privy 
council on 28 Sept. 1798, and promoted lieu- 
tenant-general on 1 Jan. 1801, and Lady 
Cathcart was made a lady in waiting to the 
queen. 

He received the command of the home dis- 
trict in 1802, and from 1803 to 1805 acted as 
commander-in-chief in Ireland; but in the 
latter year was recalled by Pitt, acting on the 
strong advice of Castlereagh, made lord-lieu- 
tenant of the county of Clackmannan and a 
knight of the Thistle, and nominated ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg. The news then ar- 
rived that Napoleon had broken up the camp 
at Boulogne, and was marching across Ger- 
many. Pitt at once equipped a powerful 
army, and sent it across to Hanover under 
his command to make a diversion in favour 
of Austria. But Cathcart made no attempt 
to attack the flank of the French; he esta- 
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a little battle at Munkaiser, and peacefully 
waited fornews. After the death of Pitt the 
ministry recalled Cathcart’s army from Ger- 
many, and he was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the forces in Scotland, but in May 
1807 he was suddenly summoned to London 


by Lord Castlereagh, and appointed to com- | 


mand an army in the Baltic. Cathcart had 
merely the easy duty of bombarding an almost 
defenceless town when in command of an ir- 
resistible army, and on 6 Sept. Copenhagen 
surrendered. Cathcart was on 3 Nov. 1807 
created Viscount Cathcart of Cathcart and 
Baron Greenock of Greenock in the peerage 
of the United Kingdom, and a sum estimated 
at 300,0002. of prize money was divided be- 
tween him and Admiral Gambier. 

Cathcart again took up his command in 
Scotland, and was promoted general on 1 Jan. 
1812. In July 1812 Castlereagh, now the 
leader of Lord Liverpool’s cabinet, appointed 
him ambassador to the court of Russia, and 
British military commissioner with the army 
of the czar. The success of the campaigns of 
1813 and 1814 is a matter of history, but the 
immense labours of the three ambassadors to 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia in maintaining 
military and diplomatic unity between the 
allies is comparatively unknown, and buried 
in the archives of the foreign office or in the 
Castlereagh Despatches. Cathcart had also 
to act as a military adviser to the German 
and Russian generals, and maintain harmony 
between them. When, therefore, in 1813 he 
received the order of St. Andrew, and in 1814 
that of St. George from the czar, and was, on 
16 July, created Earl Cathcart, it was univer- 
sally acknowledged that his services had been 
of the greatest importance in the overthrow 
of Napoleon. After receiving the rewards of 
his labours Cathcart proceeded to St. Peters- 
burg, where he resided as ambassador in 
close communication with Castlereagh. He 
returned to England in 1820, and became 
governor of Hullin 1830. He continued to 
take an interest in politics as a strong tory 
until the passing of the Reform Bill, when 
he retired from political discussion and 
lived peacefully at his seats in Scotland, 
Schaw Castle, co. Clackmannan, and Gart- 
side, near Glasgow, until his death at the 
latter on 16 June 1848, in his eighty-eighth 
year. 

[There is no good life of Lord Cathcart ; the 
Memoirs published on his death are very inferior, 
and for military details based on the Royal Mili- 
tary Calendar; for his embassy, however, see the 
Castlereagh Despatches, vols. ix.—xii., and Sir A. 
Alison’s Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir Charles 
Stewart, 1862; see also Douglas and Wood’s 
Peerage of Scotland, i. 345-9.] H. M. 8. 
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CATHERINE or Vatois (1401-1437), 
queen of Henry V, was the youngest daugh- 
ter of Charles VI of France by Isabel of 
Bavaria. She was born at the Hétel de St. 
Pol, Paris, on 27 Oct. 1401. Her father 
was subject to long and frequently recur- 
ring fits of lunacy, and her mother, a woman 
of low character, shamelessly neglected her 
children. At an early age Catherine was 
sent from home to a convent at Poissy. In 
1418 Henry IV proposed a marriage between 
the princess and his son Henry, afterwards 
Henry V. The prince had already made ad- 
vances—which had been rejected—to Cathe- 
rine’s two elder sisters, Isabella, the widow 
of Richard II, and Marie, who was destined 
for the cloister. While the negotiations with 
regard to Catherine were pending Henry IV 
died, and when Henry V was firmly seated 
on his father’s throne he renewed the suit. 
He demanded a dowry of two million crowns 
and the restoration of Normandy and the 
French territory which had been the inheri- 
tance of Eleanor of Aquitaine. These exor- 
bitant terms were naturally rejected, and 
Henry V made their rejection a pretext for 
declaring war with France(1415). The Eng- 
lish army was signally victorious in northern 
France, and when Rouen fell into Henry’s 
hands (1419) negotiations for peace were 
opened. Queen Isabel had meanwhile ob- 
tained full control of Catherine, and had en- 
deavoured in the course of the war to keep 
Henry in remembrance of his former suit. 
She had sent him the princess’s portrait, and 
at the peace conference held at Meulan 
(1418-19) both Isabel and Catherine saluted 
Henry V, who treated the latter with much 
gallantry. In accordance with the terms of 
the treaty of ‘Troyes, which practically made 
France over to Henry V, Henry and Cathe- 
rine were betrothed on 21 May 1420 and 
married at Troyes on 2 June following. After 
visiting Sens and spending their Christmas at 
Paris, Henry and his bride arrived at Dover 
on 1 Feb. 1420-1. On 24 Feb. the queen was 
crowned at Westminster; she accompanied 
the king on a northern tour later in the year, 
and on 2 Dec. 1421 gave birth to a son (after- 
wards Henry VI) at Windsor. On 21 May 
she and Henry were at Harfleur, andon30May 
at Paris. Catherine returned a widow from this 
visit to France. Henry V died at Vincennes 
on 31 Aug. 1422. The queen accompanied 
the funeral cortége to London and afterwards 
took up her residence at Windsor Castle 
with her infant son. She was at Hertford 
Castle with James I of Scotland as her guest 
at Christmas 1423, and in the following year 
pera granted her Baynard’s Castle ag 

er permanent home, She tried to compose 
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the quarrel between the Dukes of Bedford 
and Gloucester in the same year, and accom- 
ponies her child in grand procession to St. 

aul’s before the opening of parliament in 
1425. Soon afterwards rumours were spread 
that Catherine was concerned in a no very 
reputable liaison, Owen Tudor, a poor Welsh 
gentleman and an esquire of the body at- 
tached to her late husband and to her son’s 
household, had obtained complete control 
over her, and the nature of their relationship 
was soon obvious. In 1428 the Duke of 
Gloucester induced the parliament to pass 
a law prohibiting any person marrying the 
queen-dowager without the consent of the 
king and his council, but at the time Cathe- 
rine and Owen Tudor were reported to be 
already married. Catherine lived in obscu- 
rity for many years, but in 1436 Tudor was 
sent to Newgate and his wife retired to Ber- 
mondsey Abbey, where she died on 8 Jan. 
1487. Her body lay in state at St. Katha- 
rine’s Chapel, by the Tower of London, on 
18 Feb. 1487, was then taken to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and was buried in the Lady Chapel 
in Westminster Abbey. Henry VI erected 
an altar-tomb with an inscription describing 
her as his father’s widow, and making no 
reference to her alleged marriage with Owen 
Tudor. 

By Tudor Catherine had a daughter, Ta- 
cina, wife of Reginald, seventh lord Grey de 
Wilton, andthree sons. Edmund, the eldest 
son, created by his half-brother Henry VI 
Earl of Richmond in 1452, married Margaret 
Beaufort, and was by her the father of 
Henry VII. The second son, Jasper, became 
Earl of Pembroke, and the third, Owen, a 
monk of Westminster. Catherine’s great- 
grandson, Henry VII, replaced thetomb origi- 
nally erected to her memory by another monu- 
ment on which her marriage with Owen Tudor 
wasduly inscribed. When Henry VII pulled 
down the Lady Chapel at Westminster, the 
corpse loosely wrapped in lead was placed 
by Henry V’s tomb, where it remained till 
in 1778 it was placed underthe Villiers monu- 
ment. In Pepys’s time the body was publicly 
exhibited (Diary, 23 Feb. 1667-8). Pepys 
kissed the face on his birthday. In 1878 the 
body was reburied inthe chantry of Henry V. 


[Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of 
England, vol. iii.; Monstrelet’s Chronicle ; Wau- 
rin’s Recueil des Chroniques, vol. iii. (Rolls Ser.) ; 
Capgrave’s Chronicle (Rolls Ser.); Stanley’s 
Westminster Abbey, 133-4.] 8. L. 


CATHERINE oF ArRracon (1485- 
1536), first queen of Henry VIII, daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, was 
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1485. She was the youngest of a family 
of one son and four daughters, and at her 
birth her parents had already done much to 
consolidate their united kingdoms by victories 
over the Moors. Henry VII of England, 
who had obtained possession by conquest of 
an insecure throne in the very year she was 
born, naturally sought the alliance of sove- 
reigns whose affairs seemed so prosperous, 
and his eldest son Arthur, born in Septem- 
ber 1486, could hardly have been much more 
than a year old when he was proposed by 
his father as a future husband for their 
youngest daughter. They sent commissioners 
to England to negotiate as early as 1488. 
A return embassy sent by Henry VII to 
Spain met with a magnificent reception at 
Medina del Campo; but for many years no- 
thing was positively concluded, as it was 
Ferdinand’s object to bind the king of Eng- 
land to make war in his behalf against France 
without incurring any corresponding obliga- 
tion himself. In truth, Ferdinand was not 
well enough assured of the stability of Henry’s 
throne to be willing to commit himself irre- 
vocably. 

Catherine was in her fifth year when her 
sister Isabel was betrothed at Seville to Don 
Alfonso of Portugal on 18 April 1490, She 
and her other sisters, Juana and Mary, were 
present at the ceremony (BERNALDEZ, 1. 279, 
280; Marzana, ed. 1780, ii. 587). 

In 1492, when the Moors were driven out 
of Granada, she entered the city with her 
parents, and it became her home. From 
Granada came the device of the pomegranate 
so well known afterwards in England in con- 
nection with her. Her education, especially 
in Latin, was sie veel superintended by 
her mother, and in later years Erasmus bore 
witness to her scholarship. All difficulties 
as to the match with Arthur had been finally 
cleared away in 1500, when the bridegroom 
had completed his fourteenth year. She left 
Granada on 21 May 1501, and embarked at 
Corunna on 17 Aug. After many delays 
from contrary winds she reached Plymouth 
on 2 Oct. 

Great preparations had been made for her 
reception. Lord Broke, steward of the king’s 
household, was despatched into the west to 

rovide for her retinue; and afterwards the 
Barl of Surrey and the Duchess of Norfolk 
were sent to attend her. The king himself 
on 4 Nov. removed from Richmond to go and 
meet her, but, owing to bad weather and 
doubtless equally bad roads, he was com- 
pelled the first night to find a lodging at 
Chertsey. Next day his son, Prince Arthur, 
met him at Easthampstead, and proceeded in 
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meeting took place at Dogmersfield in Hamp- 
shire, where the prince and his father con- 
versed with her through the medium of two 
Spanish bishops, who interpreted ‘thespeeches 
of both countries’ by means of Latin. A 
formal betrothal then took place, and the 
whole party returned towards London, which 
Catherine entered on 12 Nov. On Sunday 
the 14th the marriage was celebrated at St. 
Paul’s, and jousts were held on the Thursday 
after, at Westminster, in honour of the event. 

It was necessary in those days for a prince 
of Wales to justify his title by keeping court 
on the Welsh borders. Arthur had already 
resided at Ludlow, and written thence di- 
plomatic love letters to Catherine in Spain 
(Mary A. E. Woop, Letters of Royal and 
Tliustrious Ladies, i. 121); and it was de- 
cided that he should return thither next 
month. The king at first hesitated to send 
his bride along with him. The prince was 
still so young that cohabitation seems not to 
have been allowed, and some thought the 
princess would be less solitary in the king’s 
court than living under her husband’s roof 
in the Welsh marches. The point was re- 
ferred to herself, but she said she would do 
as the king thought best; and ultimately, as 
we learn from a contemporary despatch, both 
departed together on 21 Dec. to spend their 
Christmas at a place described as about forty 
miles from London. In February following 
the king wrote to Ferdinand and Isabella 
that he had sent the young couple into 
Wales, not wishing them to live apart, not- 
withstanding the objections raised by many 
on account of his son’s tender age, and they 
must regard it as a great proof of his affection 
for their daughter that he studied her com- 
fort at some risk even to his own son (DUKE 
or Mancunster, Court and Society, i. 59). 
But that this letter was distinctly intended 
to convey a false impression is beyond all 
question; for although it is true that the 
young couple did go together to reside in the 
borders of Wales, it is clear from the solemn 
declarations of Catherine herself long afcer- 
wards that Prince Arthur never was her hus- 
band except inname. On 2 April following 
he died at Ludlow, a victim apparently to the 
sweating sickness, and Catherine was left a 
virgin widow. 

When the news reached Spain, the Spanish 
sovereigns despatched a new ambassador to 
England to urge that she should be sent tack 
to her native country, and repayment made 
of the one instalment of 100,000 scudos of 
her marriage portion. But the ambassador 
was further empowered to conclude a new 
treaty with the king of England for the mar- 
riage of Catherine to his second son Henry, 


On this subject negotiations appear to have 
gone on for several months, when Henry VII 
became a widower by the death of his queen, 
Elizabeth of York. A suggestion was im- 
mediately made of a particularly revolting 
character, that Catherine might become the 
wife of her father-in-law. It is scarcely 
credible that such a thing was seriously in- 
tended; but it greatly shocked Queen Isa- _ 
bella, who was more anxious than ever to 
secure, if it were possible, her daughter’s re- 
turn to Spain, or at least the conclusion of 
the marriage with the Prince of Wales. The 
latter at last was agreed upon, and a treaty 
for it was drawn up and signed by the two 
Spanish ambassadors on 23 June 1503. Two 
days later the parties were solemnly betrothed 
to each other ‘in the Bishop of Salisbury’s 
house in Fleet Street’ (SprED, 973). The 
marriage was to be solemnised whenever the 
prince completed his fourteenth year. In 
consequence, however, of the close affinity 
between the parties, a papal dispensation 
was requisite, which the sovereigns of both 
countries bound themselves to solicit from 
the court of Rome. It was obtained next 
year mainly at the instance of Queen Isa- 
bella, for whose comfort a copy was sent into 
Spain just before she died. But the king 
of England had no intention of being too 
strictly bound to fulfil the marriage treaty, 
and, hoping to gain an advantage over King 
Ferdinand in other ways, discovered ‘scruples 
of conscience’ about the match. 

If the treaty had been strictly fulfilled, the 
marriage would actually have taken place on 
28 June 1505, the day the Prince of Wales 
completed his fourteenth year. But on the 
27th the prince made a formal protest be- 
fore Fox, bishop of Winchester, that the 
match was against his will, and the treaty 
was at once rendered nugatory. It was 
quite understood, however, that this was 
only a trick of state, and that the marriage 
might still take place if King Henry were 
once satisfied that he could not dispose of 
his son’s hand elsewhere more advantage~ 
ously. Ferdinand did not keep faith about 
the marriage portion. He intended, if pos- 
sible, that the whole burden of his daughter’s 
support should rest upon the king of Eng- 
land, and when King Henry disowned this 
responsibility, he allowed her to remain for 
years in debt, even for the very necessaries 
of life. Her maids had not the means to pro- 
cure clothes. She herself complained, after 
she had been four and a half years in Eng- 
land, that she had only had two new dresses. 

In the early part of 1506 she had an un- 
expected opportunity of meeting with her 
sister Juana and her husband, Philip of 
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Austria, who had been proclaimed king and 
queen of Castile. They had embarked in 
January to take possession of their new king- 
dom, but had been driven by storms upon 
the coast of England, and Henry had shown 
them much politic hospitality at Windsor. 
Later in the year Catherine fell ill of a fever, 
and Henry gave up to her use for the time a 
house at Fulham, which he had intended for 
an embassy expected from Philip after his ar- 
rival in Castile. At this time she seems to 
have been very miserable. She was aware 
that her marriage depended upon a heartless 
game of diplomacy, into which she was drawn 
herself by her own necessities. For Henry VII 
having made in 1507 an offer for the hand of 
her sister Juana, the widowed Queen of Cas- 
tile (though he must have known her to 
be a maniac), with the view of taking the 
government of that kingdom out of Ferdi- 
nand’s hands, Catherine affected to favour 
his suit, and wrote to Ferdinand in behalf of 
her father-in-law, advising him at least to 
temporise until her own marriage with the 
Prince of Wales could take effect. Other 
matches had been talked of for the prince, 
and Catherine was in serious dread of being 
abandoned altogether. She was then living 
in the same house with the Prince of Wales 
at Richmond, but was permitted to see less 
of him than before, and in one letter she com- 
plains that forfour months she had not seen 
him at all. 

Her misery arose from an unpleasant state 
of relations between King Henry and her 
father. Subtle and unscrupulous as Ferdi- 
nand was in the game of diplomacy, he had 
found a match in Henry VII, who had not 
only forced him at last to send to England 
the second instalment of Catherine’s mar- 
riage portion, but declined even then to allow 
the marriage to take effect except upon new 
conditions by no means agreeable to Fer- 
dinand, so that the latter, checkmated in 
his aims, wished his ambassador as a last 
resource to insist on Catherine being sent 
back to Spain. Henry had arranged a mar- 
riage of his daughter Mary with Charles, 
prince of Castile, which made him very in- 
dependent of Ferdinand’s friendship, and 
Catherine met with a neglect which almost 
drove her to despair. But relief was at hand, 
for just at this time Henry VII died. Her 
affianced bridegroom, now Henry VIII, ap- 
parently desired the union. His council, for 
the most part, approved the match, and on 
11 June 1509, seven weeks after his accession, 
though he was only eighteen, the marriage 
was duly celebrated. On the 24th of the 
same month she was crowned along with 
him in Westminster Abbey. 
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There is no reason to doubt that for some 
years after their marriage Henry felt real 
affection for her, and she was a thoroughly 
devoted wife. ‘The king, my lord, adores 
her, and her highness him,’ was the opinion 
of Catherine’s confessor in 1510. Ferdinand 
seems to have relied partly on her influence 
over him in procuring a league against 
France ; and for two or three years, whether 
from natural impulse or from policy, Henry 
was a very firm ally of his father-in-law. Ca- 
therine’s happiness would have been unalloyed 
but for some petty annoyances to which re- 
cent writers have attached altogether undue 
importance; but even these belonged much 
more to the time when she was princess than 
to her married life. She had a Spanish con- 
fessor who, perhaps, was rather young for 
such a function, and may have been a little 
indiscreet. The Spanish ambassador thought 
so, but there is no evidence that even he en- 
tertained the strange suspicions that it has 
pleased some persons in our day to attribute 
to him. Catherine had been used for years 
as a political agent by her father, and being 
a really devout woman, it was natural that 
she should take frequent counsel with her 
confessor. It was equally natural that the 
ambassador, under the circumstances, should 
find the confessor to be a nuisance, that he 
should write to Ferdinand to complain of 
him, and that Catherine should stand firmly 
by him. 

The first three years of Henry’s reign went 
by in feasts and pageants; but then began a 
succession of cruel disappointments. On 
31 Jan. 1510 Catherine was prematurely de- 
livered of a stillborn daughter. On 1 Jan. 
1511 she gave birth to a son, who was chris- 
tened Henry, declared prince of Wales, and 
had a household assigned him, but died on 
22 Feb. following. In 1513 she had another 
son, who soon died, and in November 1514 
she had again a premature delivery. At 
last, on 18 Feb. 1516, there came one child 
that lived—the Princess Mary; and in No- 
vember 1518 another daughter was born, who 
must have died early. In the interval be- 
tween the second and third confinements 
Henry had gone to war with France, greatly 
at the instigation of his father-in-law. In 
1518 he invaded France in person, and 
James IV invaded England and was killed 
at Flodden on 9 Sept. 1513. Before crossing 
the Channel the king had appointed Cathe- 
rine regent in his absence. She threw her- 
self heartily into the business of arraying a 
force to oppose the Scotch. ‘I am horribly 
busy,’ she wrote, ‘ making standards, banners, 
and badges.’ She harangued the troops sent 
forward to the north. The king, too, sent 
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over to her his important prisoner, the Duke 
of Longueville, whom he had taken at the 
battle of Spurs, and wished Catherine to keep 
in her household, a responsibility which she 
respectfully declined. After the victory she 
wrote to Henry, sending him ‘a piece of the 
king of Scots’ coat,’ and regretting she was 
unable to send the king of Scots himself 
alive to him as a prisoner. ‘Our English- 
men’s hearts,’ she said, ‘ would not suffer it.’ 

When the king returned from France in 
the end of September, he rode in post to his 
queen at Richmond, ‘ where,’ says the con- 
temporary chronicler, Hall, ‘ there was such 
a loving meeting that every creature re- 
joiced.’ But even in the following year a 
rumour got abroad that Henry, disappointed 
at her having no children, had begun to think 
of a divorce, and there is reason to believe 
that it arose from some very real evidences 
of adiminution of Henry’s love, even at this 
early period. The main cause appears to have 
been his continued experience of her father’s 
treachery. Ferdinand had concluded a sepa- 
rate truce with France to the prejudice of his 
ally at the very moment when Henry’s suc- 
cess seemed most completely assured, Henry 
vented his anger in reproaches of which his 
own wife had to bear the full bitterness, and 
it was owing to this, as Peter Martyr was 
told, that she had her second premature con- 
finement. 

The supposition of the late Mr. Rawdon 
Brown (Cal. State Papers, Venetian, i. pref. 
EP. x¢, cviii) that a vague expression in 

anuto’s diary, ‘anno nuovi pensieri,’ points 
to whispers of a divorce being circulated 
even in 1510, before Henry and Catherine 
had been quite a twelvemonth married, seems 
altogether unwarrantable, The words clearly 
have quite a different application. A vivid 
description is given by Hall of the way in 
which she and the king went a-maying to 
Shooter’s Hill in 1515, and met in the woods 
Robin Hood and his merry men dressed in 
green. These were archers of the king’s own 
guard, and the performance was witnessed by 
a vast multitude of people. Some additional 
particulars of it are given in letters from the 
Venetian embassy. The senior ambassador, 
Pasqualigo, then about to leave for France, 
had an audience afterwards with the queen, 
and to her great delight spoke to her in her 
native Spanish. The secretary of the em- 
bassy describes her as ‘rather ugly than 
otherwise’ (Rawpbon Brown, Four Years at 
the Court of Henry VIII,i. 79-81, 90). Two 
years later occurred the ‘Evil May day,’ 
when the Londoners sacked the houses of 
foreigners. The offenders were tried by sum- 
mary process, and many of them hanged 
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within three days at their own or their mas- 
ters’ doors. Others remained still in prison, 
till Catherine threw herself on her knees be- 
fore the king to intercede for them, and in- 
duced his sisters Mary and Margaret, queens 
dowager of France and Scotland, to do the 
same. 

The visit of her nephew Charles V to Eng- 
land in 1520 gave Catherine the most lively 
satisfaction. She knew, however, that great 
preparations were then making for another 
meeting with which she had nogreatsympathy 
—that of Henry VIII and Francis I at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. Henry was playing 
off the two rivals, Charles and Francis, one 
against the other, andit was unknown whether 
a French or an imperial alliance would prove 
the main feature of his policy. It was, in 
fact, to interrupt the French interview, or, 
at least, to prevent an Anglo-French alliance, 
that Charles had been induced to think seri- 
ously of visiting England. The friendship of 
Henry was to him of the utmost importance, 
and to secure it he had become a suitor for 
the hand of the Princess Mary, although she 
had already been aflianced to the Dauphin. 
There is no doubt that the nobles and the 
people generally were with the queen in pre- 
ferring greatly an alliance with him to the 
friendship of France. One day, in anticipa- 
tion of the French interview, she called to 
her some of the lords to discuss matters, and 
set before them suchstrong arguments against 
its being held at all, that those present were 
struck with amazement. During the confer- 
ence the king made his appearance and asked 
what it was all about, on which Catherine 
frankly told him, and declared the line she 
had taken in the matter. What answer the 
king made at the moment we are not in- 
formed, but the result was that both he and 
his council held her in higher esteem than 
they had ever done before (Cal. State Papers, 
Henry VIII, iii. 256). 

The emperor landed at Dover late in the 
evening of Saturday, 26 May 1520, and next 
morning Henry conducted him to Canter- 
bury to the queen’s presence. There he re- 
mained during the few days he spent in Eng- 
land, and on Thursday the 31st he embarked 
at Sandwich for Flanders. That same day 
Henry and Catherine also took ship and 
crossed from Dover to Calais for the long 
projected interview with Francis. On Sun- 
day, 10 June, each king went to dine with 
the other’s queen, the one from Guisnes to 
Ardes, and the other by a different route 
from Ardes to Guisnes, the departure of each 
being announced to the other by salyoes of 
artillery. Three weeks were spent in these 
splendid courtesies, and shortly after they 
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were concluded Henry held another meeting 
with the emperor at Gravelines, and brought 
him and his aunt, Margaret of Savoy, to Calais, 
where the queen received them. Two years 
later war was declared against France, and 
the emperor paid a second visit to England, 
when he was feasted and entertained with 
great magnificence at Canterbury, London, 
and Windsor. 

In 1521, the year between the emperor’s 
first and second visit to England, occurred 
the arrest and execution of the Duke of 
Buckingham, and it is not improbable that 
Shakespeare followed a true tradition when 
he represented Catherine as present at the 
examination of that unfortunate nobleman’s 
surveyor, pleading for something like fair 
py to the accused. The fact, as regards 

atherine, seems to rest on no other autho- 
rity; but there is distinct evidence that 
Buckingham’s servants were examined by 
the king himself, before the apprehension of 
their master, very much in the way that the 
surveyor is examined by Henry in the play; 
so that we may not unreasonably believe the 
whole scene to be substantially true. Sir 
Thomas More reports in 1524 how Catherine 
rejoiced to hear of the success of her country- 
men the Spaniards in Italy, and Bishop 
Longland writes to Wolsey at the beginning 
of the following year how he had explained 
to her by the king’s desire the cardinal’s 
magnificent scheme for setting up a new 
college at Oxford. ‘The bishop also told her 
that she was to be specially mentioned in 
the prayers of the college chapel, for which 
she desired him to give Wolsey her cordial 
thanks, 

Her constant obedience to her husband 
had won for her such universal esteem that 
he himself could not but share that senti- 
ment, though he had now lost all other feeling 
for her. That he had been untrue to her 
years before we know, perhaps very early in 
their married life. Possibly the birth of the 
Princess Mary did something to restore his 
lost affection, but only fora time. He was 
becoming a perfect libertine. On 15 June 
1525, much to Catherine’s distress, he created 
his natural son Henry Fitzroy duke of Rich- 
mond, and gave him precedence of all the 
nobility of England, even of the Princess 
Mary. He was a child of six years, the son 
of one Elizabeth Blount, whom the king 
afterwards married to Sir Gilbert Tailbois. 
The king bestowed much care upon his edu- 
cation, and sent him into Yorkshire as vice- 
roy or president of the north. About the 
same time his half-sister Mary, whom the 
king, in default of legitimate male issue, 
seemed disposed to recognise as Princess of 
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Wales, was sent in like manner to Ludlow, 
with a household and a council to keep rule 
upon the Welsh marches. But her house- 
hold was inferior to that of the duke. 

Indications exist that some secret steps 
had been taken by Henry towards getting 
his marriage declared invalid as early as 
1526. All that was said afterwards oflicially 
as to the origin of the king’s scruples, and 
the doubts of Mary’s legitimacy said to have 
been suggested by the Bishop of Tarbes, 
is unworthy of serious refutation. The 
bishop’s own report of his conferences with 
Wolsey upon Mary’s proposed marriage to 
Francis I shows clearly that no such ob- 
jection ever entered his mind. A totally 
different objection occurred to him—that the 
king might still have a legitimate son; and 
Wolsey was taking pains to convince him 
that this was highly improbable, while he 
knew quite well that the king was privately 
seeking to invalidate his marriage and thus 
make his daughter illegitimate. In May a 
collusive suit was instituted by Wolsey as 
legate, who with great secresy summoned 
the king to appear before him at his house at 
Westminster for having cohabited with his 
brother Arthur’s wife. A formal complaint, 
he said, had been preferred to him, and he 
called upon Henry to say what he could in 
his defence. The king handed in a written 
reply, and the cardinal declared that the 
case was one of considerable difficulty, on 
which he required to take counsel with some 
learned theologians—among others with the 
bishops of Rochester, Lincoln, and London. 
The proceedings were never resumed—pro- 
bably for a reason which has not hitherto 
been suggested, though the fact is absolutely 
certain. The queen and the Spanish ambas- 
sador, somehow or other, had got wind of 
them before they were a day old (Cal. State 
Papers, Spanish, ii. (pt. ii.) 193). 

The king saw that he must take a different 
course, and on 22 June informed Catherine 
that he had come to the conclusion that they 
must separate. He begged her to keep the 
matter secret meanwhile, as if it was against 
her interest to divulge it. His strategy was 
useless. The news got abroad, and became, 
in the words of the Spanish ambassador, ‘ as 
notorious as if it had been proclaimed by the 
public crier’ (7d. 276). Still Catherine had 
not a friend who could aid her against the 
king, unless she could inform the emperor 
how she was situated, and great pains were 
taken that she should not speak to the Spanish 
ambassador except in the presence of Wolsey. 
She dissembled her anxieties; her ‘merry 
visage,’ as one observer notes, ‘returned, not 
less than was wont,’ and cordiality towards 
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the king appeared to be renewed. Then 
one of her Spanish servants, Francis Felipe 
or Philips, desired license of her to go to 
Spain and see his mother, who, he said, was 
very ill. Catherine refused the permission, 
and urged the king not to grant it. Henry, 
rightly suspecting that there was collusion 
between them, dissembled also, and per- 
suaded her to let him go. Thus the king 
won her confidence; but he at the same time 
sent a message to Wolsey, then in France, 
to find means to get Philips detained in that 
country, in spite of any safe-conduct. On 
his way to France, Wolsey contrived art- 
fully to misrepresent the case to Fisher, 
bishop of Rochester, Catherine’s confessor, 
whom he induced to believe that the rumours 
of an intended divorce had been spread abroad 
by the queen’s own indiscretion ; for the king 
only wanted, he said, to test the validity of 
an objection raised by others. When the 
bishop offered to remonstrate with her upon 
her conduct, Wolsey persuaded him to leave 
the matter to the king. But whatever art 
might be used to promote the divorce, it was 
impossible to avoid application to Rome, and 
equally impossible to do without Wolsey’s 
aid; yet Henry gave the cardinal but half his 
confidence, and made an abortive effort to 
obtain a commission from the pope through 
another agent. At last Cardinal Campeggio 
arrived in England with a joint commission 
for himself and Wolsey to try the cause in 
October 1528, and the king and Anne Boleyn 
both looked for the realisation of their wish. 

They did not know that before he left 
Rome Campeggio had secretly pledged him- 
self not to give sentence in the cause with- 
out communicating first with the pope. He 
was only authorised to endeavour to dis- 
suade the king from his purpose, or, if he 
could arrange a compromise, to induce the 
queen to enter a nunnery. To this latter 
object he accordingly addressed himself in 
some conferences that he had with Catherine 
soon after his arrival; but she insisted on 
the matter being decided judicially. The 
king was at first no less anxious to press 
Zorward the trial, and on Sunday, 8 Noy., 
he summoned the lord mayor and aldermen 
to his palace at Bridewell to explain his 
scruples of conscience. But meanwhile 
Catherine had information of the existence 
in Spain of a brief granted by Julius IT for 
her marriage, more full and satisfactory than 
the bull of dispensation which Henry was 
trying to invalidate, and she produced a copy 
of it given her by the Spanish ambassador. 
The king insinuated that it was a forgery, 
and he got the queen’s own counsel to inform 
her that she must send for the original brief 
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to Spain. She actually wrote to the em- 
peror as desired, requesting him to send the 
brief to England. ‘Thomas Abell [q. v.], by 
whom she sent the letter, wrote himself to in- 
form the emperor before he delivered it that 
she had written only under compulsion. 

The king and his council sent to Rome to 
try and collect evidence against the genuine- 
ness of the brief, and they made much of 
the fact that it did not appear entered on 
the papal registers. But his agents were 
also instructed to sound the papal lawyers 
as to whether, if the queen could be induced 
to retire into a nunnery, without taking the 
vows, the pope could not, ‘by his mere and 
absolute power,’ allow him to proceed to 
a second marriage. Thus, after protesting 
the pope’s incompetence to legalise marriage 
with a brother’s widow, Henry was prepared 
to admit without question his competence to 
legalise bigamy. He was really in despair 
how to accomplish his object. He had 
drawn up a paper of advice which was to 
be pressed upon the queen as if in her own 
interest, apparently by her own counsel, if 
not by the legates who were to try her cause, 
in which they were to warn her that some 
ill-disposed persons seemed to be conspiring 
in her behalf against the king and Wolsey, 
and that she ought to be on her guard against 
giving them any countenance. If she did 
not_act more discreetly, it was urged, the 
king might not only feel it right to abandon 
her company himself, but also to withdraw 
the princess from her mother’s society. All 
these cruel suggestions, however, were only 
meant to prepare the way for one more 
strong appeal to her to solve the difficulty 
by going into a nunnery. And she need not 
fear, the speakers were to urge, that by so 
doing she would enable the king to take 
another wife, for he could certainly not 
marry again while she lived. Thus the king 
indirectly endeavoured to make her take a 
false step in reliance on the strength of her 
own cause. 

Henry compelled even the most staunch 
friends of Catherine to reveal their conver- 
sations with her. He had allowed her the 
use of counsel, and among them was the re- 
nowned scholar Ludovicus Vives; but Vives 
was required by the king to relate all that 
had passed between them, This demand he 
justly protested against, although, as he said, 
it could injure no one even if their whole 
conversations were posted on church doors. 
Being forced to report them, however, he 
did so, and said the queen had sought his 
counsel as her countryman who spoke her 
language. The main point was that she 
begged him to ask the imperial ambassador 
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to write to the emperor to secure a fair hear- 
ing for her at Rome. ‘ Who,’ Vives adds, 
‘will not admire the queen’s moderation ? 
‘When others would have moved heaven and 
earth, she merely seeks from her sister’s son 
that he will not let her be condemned un- 
heard,’ 

It was useless for the king to proceed with 
the cause before the legates unless the brief 
in Spain could be discredited, and the most 
frantic diplomatic efforts were made to induce 
the pope to declare it a forgery, which, of 
course, he refused to do until he had heard 
the arguments on both sides. Then there 
was nothing for it but to proceed. Mean- 
while the emperor was doing his utmost to 
get the cause removed from England that 
it might be more fairly heard at Rome. Ca- 
therine, however, was not aware of this, and 
appealed for advice to Cardinal Campeggio 
himself in a private interview. He answered 
coldly that she might rely upon justice being 
done to her, but again strongly suggested 
that she might extricate herself from further 
annoyance by retiring from the world. But 
to this she was as firmly opposed as ever, 
and the trial proceeded. The legatine court 
was formally opened on 31 May 1529 in the 
great hall of the Black Friars, and the king 
and queen were cited to appear on 18 June. 
The former had two proxies to represent him ; 
the latter came in person, but only to protest 
against the jurisdiction of the court. The 
court registered her protestation, and ap- 
eee both parties to appear in person on 

fonday, 21 June, to hear its decision. On 
that day the king and queen both appeared ; 
the former stated his case to thejudges. The 
latter threw herself at his feet in sight of all 
the court, and begged him to consider her 
helpless position as a foreigner, her long and 
tried obedience as a wife, her own and her 
daughter’s honour, and that of the king him- 
self. Further, as he continually professed 
that he was anxious to find their marriage 
valid, she appealed to Rome as the only tri- 
bunal before which the case could be pro- 
perly discussed, and thereupon withdrew. 

The legates had overruled her objections to 
the jurisdiction of the court; so she was 
called again, and on her refusal to come back, 
was pronounced contumacious. The case 
was continued through different sittings of 
the courtin June andJuly. Affidavits were 
taken as to the circumstances of the marriage 
with Prince Arthur, and matters were pressed 
on in a way not at all to Campeggio’s taste. 
Yet even at this time, if Cavendish be right, 
a further appeal was made to Catherine by 
the two cardinals who were her judges. 
They came to her at Bridewell without 
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notice, and found her at work among her 
maids, with a skein of white thread about 
her neck, They asked for a private inter- 
view, but she replied that whatever they had 
to say they might speak it before all. Wolsey 
then addressed herin Latin. ‘Nay, good my 
lord, speak to me in English,’ she said, ‘ for I 
can, I thank God, both speak and understand 
English, although I do understand some 
Latin.’ Wolsey told her they had come to 
know her mind in the matter between the 
king and her, and give her secret advice. 
Catherine said she was naturally not pre- 
pared to answer them without taking counsel 
on such a weighty question. And who was 
there to counsel her? ‘ What think you, 
my lords?’ shesaid. ‘ Willany Englishman 
counsel me or be friendly to me against the 
king’s pleasure that is his subject? Nay, 
forsooth.’ She was willing, however, to 
listen to whatever counsel the cardinals 
had to give her, and led them into her privy 
chamber to hear what they had to say (Ca- 
oye Life of Wolsey, ed. 1852, pp. 1387- 
0). 
We are not told, for Wolsey’s biographer 
did not know, the precise nature of the ad- 
vice given by the two cardinals. Mean- 
while, the king having expressed a desire to 
see his scruples removed, Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, came forward in court and de- 
clared his readiness to justify the validity of 
the marriage. Other things went against 
the king’s purpose. The pope revoked the 
cause to Rome, and Campeggio, even before 
he was informed of the fact, had prorogued 
the court for the holidays according to the 
custom at Rome. Every one Imew that, 
although it was only prorogued, it was never 
to meet again. Not many months after this 
the ambassador, Chapuys, then just newly 
arrived in England from the emperor, records 
that on St. Andrew’s day, 1529, the queen 
dined with the king, and complained that 
he had for a long time so seldom allowed 
her that privilege. The king excused himself 
partly by the pressure of business, but as to 
visiting her in her own apartments, she must 
know that he was now assured by innumer- 
able doctors and lawyers that he was not her 
lawful husband, and he could never share 
her bed again. He was waiting for further 
opinions, and if the pope did not declare their 
marriage void, he would denounce his holi- 
ness as a heretic, and marry whom he pleased. 
Catherine told him in reply that those opi- 
nions were not worth a straw, for he him- 
self had owned on more than one occasion 
that he had found her a virgin when he 
married her. Moreover, the principal doctors 
in England had written in her favour, The 
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king left the room not a little disconcerted, 
and at supper Chapuys was informed Anne 
Boleyn said to him reproachfully, ‘ Did I not 
tell you that whenever you disputed with 
the queen she was sure to have the upper 
hand P’ 

For a time Henry still treated Catherine 
as his queen. She went with him to Wood- 
stock, and from that in September to Grafton 
in Northamptonshire, where Cardinal Cam- 
peggio took his leave of him, and where 
‘Wolsey was admitted at the same time to 
his last interview. But in February 1530 
Catherine’s treatment had become visibly 
worse. The king absented himself much from 
hercompany, and left her at Richmond while 
he was dallying with Anne Boleyn in Lon- 
don. It was at this time he began consult- 
ing the universities, applying first to Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, then to Paris and other 
foreign seats of learning; but still he kept 
company with Catherine to some extent, and 
even took her out hunting with him. In 
August or the beginning of September she 
fell ill of a fever, probably broughton by alarm 
at the king’s increasing recklessness. She 
kept Christmas with him at Greenwich ; but 
in January following (1531) she suffered much 
anxiety lest something should be done to her 
ttm in the parliament which then met. 
Nothing, however, was said, and Henry al- 
lowed and even advised her to summon 
counsel to her aid at Richmond. He did 
this, as Chapuys believed, in order to dis- 
cover whether she had not secretly received 
a brief from Rome in her favour. For it 
would appear that about this time Henry, 
or at least his ministers, really thought the 
game a desperate one. A brief was expected 
from Rome which would have ordered Henry 
to dismiss Anne Boleyn from the court, and 
it was the general belief that he would be 
obliged to comply. But the brief when it 
came was feeble and ineffective, so that the 
king was encouraged to persevere, and the 
clergy were forced to acknowledge him as 
supreme head of the church of England. 
This, of course, involved the consequence 
that the decision of a Roman tribunal could 
not be acknowledged in an English matri- 
monial cause, 

Catherine saw that her only hope lay in 
procuring a speedy sentence from Rome in 
her favour, and she wrote urgently to that 
effect to the emperor on 5 April. Henry’s 
conduct towards her varied from day to day. 
One day when she dined with him he spoke 
in unwonted terms of the power of the em- 
peror, and afterwards, changing the sub- 
ject, told her she had not been kind to her 
daughter Mary, because she had not made 
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her physician reside with her continually. 
Altogether he showed himself so gracious on 
this occasion that next day Catherine asked 
him to allow the princess to see them; but 
Henry answered with a rude rebuff, telling 
her she might go and see the princess if she 
wished, and also stop with her. The queen 
replied in gentle tone that she would not 
leave him for her own daughter or any one 
else in the world. But things now were 
coming to a climax. The king was using 
every art to delay the cause at Rome while 
refusing to put in any appearance, except by 
allowing an ‘excusator’ to plead for him 
that he was not bound to appear there at all. 
On 31 May upwards of thirty privy coun- 
cillors, headed by the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, waited on Catherine by the king’s 
command to remonstrate with her, and urged 
that she ought to consent to have the matter 
tried elsewhere than in Rome by judges above 
suspicion. According to Hall, they actually 
suggested a tribunal of four prelates and four 
temporal lords of England, which, of course, 
was what was wanted; but by the very full 
report of the interview sent by Chapuys to 
the emperor it does not appear that they 
proposed. anything so definite. Catherine 
completely met every one of their jesuitical 
arguments, and fully justified her resolution 
to abide entirely by the decision of the pope. 

Shortly after this the court removed from 
Greenwich to Windsor, and there, on 14July, 
Henry finally left his wife, never to see her 
again. He removed to Woodstock without 
even bidding her adieu, but left orders that 
she was to remain at Windsor. Deserted by 
her husband, she complained bitterly of the 
pope’s neglect. But the weakness of the pope 
inspired Henry with greater boldness. He 
had got the opinion of the university of 
Orleans and of some Parisian lawyers also 
that he could not be compelled to appear 
at Rome; while Anne Boleyn, who accom- 
panied him wherever he went, spoke confi- 
dently of the prospect of being married to 
him within three or four months at least. In 
August the king again sent notice to Cathe- 
rine that he was coming to hunt about Wind- 
sor, and that she must dislodge thence and 
go to the Moor in Hertfordshire. The Prin- 
cess Mary was ordered at the same time to 
leave her mother and go to Richmond. Two 
months later another deputation of the king’s 
council was sent to the queen with the same 
object as before; but she refused more firmly 
than ever, saying, now that she knew him to 
be influenced only by passion, she would not 
desist from demanding justice where alone 
it could be obtained. 

She was now absolutely without a friend 
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in England who could do anything for her 
except Chapuys. All her counsel had refused 
absolutely to have anything more to do with 
her cause after it was revoked to Rome. Still, 
she carefully maintained her position as a 
wife, and sought opportunities of vindicating 
it quietly and without reproaches. At the 
beginning of 1532 she sent her husband a 
gold cup as a New Year's gift, ‘with honor- 
able and humble words.” She had been 
strictly forbidden to write to him or send any 
messages; and Henry was so far from pleased 
that he refused it angrily; but fearing that 
the servant who had presented it would re- 
turn it. to the queen’s messenger, and that 
the latter might take an opportunity of pre- 
senting it himself before all the court, he 
sent for it again, praised its workmanship, 
and ordered that it should not be returned 
till the evening. 

The people felt much for the queen’s 
wrongs. Hven Dr. Benet, the king’s agent 
at Rome, when in England at the end of 1531, 
sent her a secret message desiring her par- 
don. He heartily prayed, he said, for the 
success of her cause. The women even broke 
out into tumults in her behalf, and insulted 
Anne Boleyn; shouts were also heard when 
the king went about, calling upon him to 
take back his queen ; and even in the House 
of Commons two members made the same 
suggestion, In answer to a demand for aid to 
strengthen the frontier against the Scots, they 
said that the king would protect the realm 
much more effectively if he would only take 
back his queen and cultivate the friendship 
of the emperor. The aid demanded was re- 
fused, nor does it seem that Henry ever dared 
to punish the offenders. On Easter day, 
81 March 1532, William Peto, the provincial 
of the Grey Friars, preached before the king 
at Greenwich, strongly opposing the divorce. 
The king dissembled his displeasure, and 
gave the friar, who desired to go to Toulouse, 
permission to leave the kingdom ; then next 
Sunday got a chaplain of his own, named Dr, 
Curwen, to preach in a manner more agree- 
able to himself. Dr. Curwen fulfilled his 
task, and replied to Peto’s sermon, insinuat- 
ing that Peto had withdrawn himself for 
fear, and expressing a wish that he were pre- 
sent to answer him. On this another friar, 
Elstowe, started up, and offered to confirm 
by scripture all that Peto had said. The 
king was intensely irritated, and both friars 
(for Peto had only reached Canterbury) were 
soon after called before the council, where 
one nobleman told them that they deserved 
to be put into a sack and thrown into the 
Thames. ‘Make these threats to courtiers,’ 


Elstowe replied; ‘for as to us, we know | 
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right well the way to heaven lies as open 
by water as by land.’ 

Bishop Fisher both wrote and preached in 
the queen’s favour, and by a sermon at the 
beginning of June very nearly subjected him- 
self to that imprisonment which he actually 
underwent a year later, Abell wrote a book 
in her behalf ; Peto, moreover, was preparing 
another, and his reason for desiring to go 
abroad was to arrange for its publication. 
The pope meanwhile had sent Henry a brief 
rebuking him for having not only put away 
his wife, but cohabited with Anne Boleyn. 
But none of these things produced much 
effect upon the king. Catherine was removed 
from the Moor, and sent to reside at Bishop’s 
Hatfield, a place belonging to the Bishop of 
Ely, and there she remained at the time the 
king crossed to Calais with Anne Boleyn in 
October, in great anxiety lest they should 
marry over there during the interview with 
Francis I. 

This interview was designed mainly to con- 
vince the pope that the kings of England and 
France were so united that he could not 
offend one without offending both. It was 
very unpopular in England. The emperor, 
to counteract the alliance of the two powers, 
held a meeting with the pope at Bologna at 
the close of the year. Two French cardinals 
sent by Francis to Bologna before the meet- 
ing was over induced Clement to avoid going 
further in the affair of Catherine than he had 
done already. Henry took advantage of the 
pope’s irresolution, and secretly married Anne 
Boleyn on 25 Jan. 1533. He also obtained 
from the pope bulls for Cranmer’s promotion 
to the see of Canterbury. As soon as these 
were secure, he got his parliament to pass an 
act that no appeals in ecclesiastical causes 
should henceforth be carried out of the king- 
dom to Rome. The new archbishop was made 
use of to declare the nullity of the king’s mar- 
riage with Catherine, and the validity of his 
marriage with Anne Boleyn. Even before 
this was done, an intimation was sent to 
Catherine that she must no longer call her- 
self queen, but only princess dowager. At 
Easter (13 April) the marriage was divulged, 
and Anne Boleyn openly took upon her the 
name of queen. Yet it was not till 10 May 
that Cranmer opened his court at Dunstable 
to try whether the first marriage was a valid 
one or not! Catherine, by the advice of 
Chapuys, took no notice of the proceedings, 
and the archbishop pronounced her contuma- 
cious. The court was three times adjourned, 
and sentence was finally pronounced upon 
the 23rd, declaring the marriage invalid. Yet 
it appears by a letter which he wrote to Crom- 
well that during the progress of the suit the 
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Archbishop felt some anxiety lest the ‘contu- 
macious’ woman should change her mind 
and put in an appearance at the last. 

On3JulyLord Mountjoy, Catherine’s cham- 
berlain, accompanied by four other gentlemen 
of her household, waited on Catherine at 
Ampthill by the king’s command to remon- 
strate with her on having used the name of 
queen after having orders to the contrary. 
They found her lying on a pallet, having 
hurt her foot with a pin, and troubled with 
a severe cough. On addressing her as prin- 
cess dowager and showing their instructions, 
she at once took exception to the title. They 
in vain hinted that her obstinacy might even 
make the king withdraw his favour from her 
daughter Mary. They came again next day 
and showed her the report of their interview 
which they were going to send to the king, 
and she with her own hand struck out the 
words ‘princess dowager’ wherever they 
occurred. She declared she would accept no 
decision in her cause except that of the pope, 
and demanded a copy of the instructions 
that she might have them translated into 
Spanish and sent to Rome. 

On being told of her reply, as Chapuys’s 
despatches inform us, the king caused a pro- 
clamation to be printed and published in 
London by sound of trumpet. We know 
from a letter of the Earl of Derby on10 Aug. 
following that it must have been to forbid 
people calling Catherine queen; for it ap- 
pears that a priest named James Harrison, 
on hearing it read, declared defiantly ‘that 
Queen Catherine was queen, and that Nan 
Bullen should not be queen,’ for which he 
was brought before the earl and examined. 
Soon afterwards Catherine was removed to 
Buckden in Huntingdonshire, a seat of the 
Bishop of Lincoln. She was saluted as queen 
all the way along. The king and his council 
next took into consideration the reduction of 
her household, and of the allowance origi- 
nally assigned for her dower by express treaty 
with Ferdinand. ‘The severity of her treat- 
ment was so much increased that she became 
anxious for the utmost pressure to be put 
upon the pope, whose authority, she believed, 
might still avail to do her justice; but she 
was so surrounded by spies, that she hardly 
found it possible to write. 

The indignities to which she had to submit 
were most galling. In July Anne Boleyn, 
looking forward to her own confinement, was 
eager to possess a very rich cloth brought by 
Catherine from Spain, and used by her at 
the baptism of her children. She was not 
ashamed to urge Henry to ask Catherine for 
it, and Henry was not ashamed to comply; 
but Catherine positively refused to give up 


her property for a use so scandalous. After 
the birth of Elizabeth, Mary was told that she 
must give up the name of princess, just as her 
mother had been warned to give up that of 
queen. When she refused, the whole of her 
servants were dismissed, and she herself was 
compelled to dislodge and become a sort of 
waiting-woman attached to the train of her 
infantsister. Then, as it drew near Christmas, 
it was determined to make Catherine herself 
dislodge from Buckden and place her with 
a reduced household at Somersham in the 
Isle of Ely. The commissioners only failed 
to satisfy the king because they had not sufli- 
cient inhumanity or firmness to overcome 
Catherine’s resistance by force. Buckden 
was by no means a healthy situation, but 
Somersham was worse, and it was hardly 
possible to avoid a suspicion that the king 
and Anne Boleyn were seeking to hasten her 
death. The commissioners dismissed a num- 
ber of Catherine’s servants who declined to 
be sworn to her anew as princess of Wales ; 
but they failed with all the menaces they 
could use to get her to consent to her own 
removal, Forsix days they remained hoping 
to conquer her obstinacy; but she locked 
herself up in her own chamber, and told them 
through a hole in the wall that if they meant 
to remove her they must break open the 
doors and carry her off by force. They at 
length returned to the king with a confession 
that they had only been able to execute one 
part of their charge. Henry was very angry 
at their want of thoroughness ! 

It seems to have been about the beginning 
of November 1533 that the king saw fit 
to imprison Elizabeth Barton [see Barron, 
Evizaspru]. Nothing whatever was found 
in her evidence to implicate Catherine. 

The life which she was then leading at 
Buckden was passed, as we are informed by 
Harpsfield, ‘in much prayer, great alms, and 
abstinence. And when she was not in this 
way occupied then was she and her gentle- 
women working with their own hands some- 
thing wrought in needlework, costly and 
artificially, which she intended to the honour 
of God to bestow upon some churches, There 
was in the said house of Buckden a chamber 
with a window that had a prospect into the 
chapel, out of which she might hear divine 
service. In this chamber she enclosed her- 
self, sequestered from all other company, a 
great part of the day and night, and upon 
her knees used to pray at the said window 
leaning upon the stones of the same. There 
was some of her gentlewomen that did 
curiously mark and observe all her doings, 
who reported that oftentimes they found the 
said stones so wet after her departure as 
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though it had rained upon them. It was 
credibly thought that in the time of her 
prayer she removed the cushions that ordi- 
narily lay in the same window, and that the 
said stones were imbrued with the tears of 
her devout eyes’ (Pretended Divorce, 200). 
He adds: ‘TI have credibly also heard that at 
a time when one of her gentlewomen began 
to curse the lady Anne Boleyn she answered, 
“ Hold your peace. Curse her not, but pray 
for her; for the time will come shortly when 
you shall have much need to pity and lament 
her case.”’ 

On 17 Jan. 1534 Chapuys writes that Ca- 
therine had never left her own room since 
that visit of the Duke of Suffolk, just a 
month before, except to hear mass in a 
gallery. She was at this time careful not 
to eat or drink anything placed before her 
by some new servants who had been assigned 
to her by Suffolk in place of those dismissed, 
and the little food she ventured to take was 
cooked by her chamberwomen in what was 
now alike her bedroom, her sitting-room, 
and her kitchen. The king, on the other 
hand, was anxious that she should not eat 
or drink anything that was not supplied by 
him, and her custodians, as Chapuys re- 
marked, seemed anxious to give her an arti- 
ficial dropsy. Her situation was but little 
improved when at last judgment was pro- 
nounced, On 23 March 1534 sentence was 
given by the pope in a secret consistory at 
Rome that her marriage with Henry was 
valid. But parliament had not only declared 
Anne Boleyn queen and Catherine princess 
dowager, but had passed two separate acts 
taking away the jointure of the latter and 
giving it to the former. Some opposition, 
indeed, was made to this in the commons, 
the representatives of London and some other 
cities fearing that as their constituencies had 
stood pledges for the fulfilment of the terms 
of the marriage treaty, English merchants 
might be illtreated in Spain; but they were 
assured that the obligation had beenabolished 
by a modification of the treaties to which the 
emperor had given his consent. Moreover the 
king produced a roll of certain lands, which 
he intended to give Catherine in exchange 
for those of her jointure, to the value of 
three thousand crowns a year, and the com- 
mons resisted no longer. 

It was probably to announce the passing 
of this act that we find, by one letter of 
the period, the Duke of Norfolk and Fitz- 
william left the court on 14 March and rode 
towards Catherine; and towards the end of 
the month Chapuys indicates that both she 
and her daughter Mary had thought it ad- 
visable ‘to show the king their teeth a little.’ 
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This Mary did by refusing to accompany her 
infant sister on her removal from one house 
to another. Two doctors were sent to Ca- 
therine to summon her to swear to the new 
Act of Succession. She replied by inti- 
mating to the doctors the sentence given in 
her favour at Rome. She was forbidden to 
hold her maundy on Maundy Thursday, and 
about the end of April or beginning of May 
she was removed to Kimbolton, a house 
which had belonged to Sir Richard Wing- 
field, an English ambassador who had died 
in Spain some years before, and was still in 
possession of hisheirs. It was a small man- 
sion, but she was better lodged here than 
she had been at Buckden, for the king, we 
find, was anxious to contradict the rumours 
that had got abroad as to her ill-treatment. 
Here, on 21 May, she was visited by Lee, 
archbishop of York, and Tunstall, bishop of 
Durham, sent to her by the king with a 
message. They were to explain and justify 
to her what had been done in parliament 
lest she should plead ignorance of the effect 
of the Act of Succession. Tunstall was fre- 
quently interrupted in his speech by Cathe- 
rine, who with great anger and bitterness 
contradicted him on several points, and re- 
minded him that he himself had given her 
opinions directly at variance with those he 
then attempted to justify. He replied that 
the decisions of universities and the pro- 
ceedings of the legislature had since altered 
his judgment, and he counselled her to alter 
hers as well. 

These sophistries, however, were but to 
smooth the way for the dreadful warning 
that disobedience to the statute involved the 
penalty of death. When this was intimated 
to her by the bishops, she became still more 
firm, and said if any one was ready to carry 
out the sentence upon her, let him come 
forward at once. It was clearly hopeless to 
intimidate her, and the king had to alter his 
policy. Only certain maids who had refused 
the oath were removed from her, and shut 
up in a chamber, while her confessor, physi- 
cian, and apothecary were forbidden to leave 
the house. These three were Spaniards who 
had been long in her service; and Catherine, 
apparently by Chapuys’s advice, sent her 
steward and gentleman usher to the king 
requesting that she might have their services 
again on their simply swearing allegiance 
to the king and to her as their mistress. She, 
however, sent another and evidently more 
important message as well, the exact terms 
of which we do not know. Her servants 
returned to her on 4 June bearing an answer 
from the privy council, which they had been 
ordered to put into writing and read to her. 
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The king and council first expressed their 
surprise at her obstinacy in persisting, in 
spite of all presumptions to the contrary, 
that she had been a maid when she married 
him. To this she replied by affirming it all 
the more strongly, and calling God to witness 
its truth. Secondly, she was told that her 
reliance on the sentence given at Rome was 
a mistake. It was delivered after the king 
had appealed to a general council; more- 
over the ‘ bishop of Rome’ had no authority 
in England. She answered that she would 
hold by the pope’s sentence. Thirdly, as to 
the request that her Spanish servants should 
be restored to her on swearing fealty to the 
king and herself ‘and no other woman,’ she 
must express herself more definitely; for 
the king could by no means allow them to 
swear to her as queen, though he might pos- 
sibly consent to let them swear to her as 
princess dowager. 

The strict imprisonment in which both 
she and her daughter were kept, and the 
harsh refusal to each of the natural comfort 
of the other’s company, was intended to break 
down their opposition to the king piecemeal. 
For the same reason Chapuys, whom Cathe- 
rine had desired to come to her, remained 
for weeks soliciting in vain license of the 
king to go, till he at length went of his own 
accord, setting out with sixty horses in his 
company through the whole length of Lon- 
don, and taking care that his object should 
be known as widely as possible. Even then 
he was met by messengers who told him 
that an interview could not be allowed ; but 
he and his company went on and presented 
themselves before the place, where the queen 
and her suite, to the great satisfaction of all 
the country people, spoke to them from the 
battlements and windows. 

Of sympathy there was no lack; several 
lords expressed their disappointment that 
the emperor did not send an expedition to 
England to vindicate the rights of his aunt 
and cousin. But the emperor was engaged 
in other matters. Cromwell was not ashamed 
to hint to the imperial ambassador that it 
was a pity the friendly relations between 
Henry and Charles should be in any danger 
from the regard of the latter for two ladies, 
who after all were mortal, seeing that if 
they were removed there could be no ob- 
stacle to cordiality. ‘You may be sure,’ 
writes Chapuys to Granville, ‘they think 
day and night of getting rid of these good 
ladies” In March 1535 the queen again 
determined to keep a maundy, and mes- 
sengers were despatched in haste to court 
to know whether it should be allowed, on 
which the council determined that she might 
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do so as princess dowager, but not as queen, 
which of course was to Catherine practical 
prohibition. 

There seemed little wanting to fill up the 
cup of Catherine’s misery. And yet the 
relentless course of the king’s tyranny in 
1535 inspired her with a new terror. First 
the Carthusian monks were dragged to exe- 
cution for denying the king to be supreme 
head of the church of England; then Bishop 
Fisher and Sir Thomas More suffered the 
same fate. Till now she had never realised 
to herself how far her husband would dare to 
outrage the common feelings of all Christ- 
endom, or how he could even do so with 
impunity. The whole civilised world was 
shocked, and the pope fulminated a sentence 
against Henry to deprive him of his king- 
dom; but no relief came to Catherine. 

About the beginning of December 1535 
she became seriously unwell, and though she 
recovered for a time, she had a relapse the 
day after Christmas. She was believed then 
to be on the point of death, and the fact being 
intimated to Chapuys, he obtained the king’s 
permission to visit her. He arrived on the 
morning of New-year’s day, and was at once 
admitted to her presence; after which she 
desired him to rest, and thought she could 
sleep a little herself, for she had not had 
more than two. hours’ sleep altogether during 
the previous six days. On the evening of that 
same day a devoted countrywoman of her 
own found means to be admitted to her pre- 
sence without a passport. It was Lady Wil- 
loughby, formerly Maria de Salinas, one of 
her maids of honour, who came with her from 
Spain, now mother-in-law to Henry VIII's 
favourite, the Duke of Suffolk. She appeared 
before the gates of Kimbolton Castle, saying 
she had travelled in haste fearing she would 
be too late to see Catherine again alive. She 
begged leave at once to come in and warm 
herself, as she suffered bitterly from the cold, 
and also from a fall from her horse. It was 
impossible to disoblige a lady of such high 
social position. She was admitted to the 
hall, and even to Catherine’s chamber; and 
once there, she remained with her old mis- 
tress totheend. ‘ We neither saw her again, 
nor beheld any of her letters, wrote Beding- 
field, who, under the name of steward, was 
Catherine’s custodian (Strypx, Ecclesiastical 
Memorials, i. pt. i. 872). 

Chapuys stayed four days at Kimbolton, 
during which time he had an audience of 
Catherine every day. Her spirits revived, 
she took better rest and nourishment, and 
her physician thought her out of immediate 
danger. Chapuys accordingly took leave 
of her on Tuesday night, 4 Jan., and left 
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Kimbolton on the Wednesday morning after 
learning that she had slept well. After mid- 
night, in the early hours of Friday, 7 Jan., 
she became restless, and asked frequently 
what o'clock it was, merely, as she explained, 
that she might hear mass. George Athequa, 
the Bishop of Llandaff, offered to say it for 
her at four o’clock, but she objected, giving 
him reasons and authorities in Latin why it 
should not be at that hour. At daybreak 
she received the sacrament. She then de- 
sired her servants to pray for her, and also 
to pray that God might forgive her husband. 
She caused her physician to write her will, 
which she dictated to him in the form of 
a supplication to her husband, because she 
knew that by the law of England a married 
woman had no right to make a will of her 
own. She desired to be buried in a convent 
of Observant friars, not knowing, in all proba- 
bility, that the whole order of the Observants 
had been suppressed and driven out of the 
kingdom more than a year before. She also 
desired five hundred masses to be said for 
her soul, and ordained a few small legacies. 
At ten o’clock she received extreme unction, 
repeating devoutly all the responses. At two 
o'clock in the afternoon she passed away. 

These particulars are derived from a des- 
patch of Chapuys written a fortnight later. 
The will which she dictated is still extant in 
two forms, French and English. From Poly- 
dore Vergil, likewise a contemporary, we learn 
that she also dictated to one of her maids a 
last. letter to the king, forgiving him all he 
had done to her, and beseeching him to be a 
good father to their daughter Mary. ‘ Lastly,’ 
she concludes, ‘I vow that mine eyes desire 
you above all things.’ This brief epistle, of 
which the text is given in a Latin form 
by Polydore Vergil, is said by him to have 
brought tears into Henry’seyes. Unhappily, 
this does not harmonise with Chapuys’s report 
of the way in which Henry received the news 
of her death. ‘God be praised!’ he exclaimed, 
‘we are now delivered from all fear of war.’ 
The possibility that the emperor might at 
last lead an expedition against England to 
avenge the wrongs of his aunt was now at 
anend. The only cause that could disturb 
their friendship or interfere with Henry’s per- 
fect freedom of action was removed. And 
the king was at no pains to conceal his satis- 
faction, appearing next day at a ball attired 
in yellow from head to foot, with a white 
feather in his cap. 

Perhaps this indecent joy of Henry’s 
affords in itself a reasonable presumption 
that a certain not unnatural suspicion of 
Chapuys’s was really without foundation. 
More than two months before the king had 
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declared to some of his privy councillors 
that he really could remain no longer a prey 
to such anxiety as he had endured on account 
of Catherine and her daughter, and they 
must devise some means of relieving him at 
the coming parliament. The death of Cathe- 
rine, therefore, furnished precisely the relief 
which he required ; and there was much in 
the circumstances besides to suggest the idea 
of poison. Even before her death her phy- 
sician, in answer to Chapuys’s inquiries, 
owned that he suspected it. She had never 
been well, he said, since she had drunk a 
certain Welsh beer. Yet the symptoms were 
unlike ordinary poison, and he could only 
suppose that it was something very special. 
Such an opinion, of course, is of very little 
weight when we consider the low state of 
medical science at the time. But after her 
death steps were at once taken to embalm 
the body and close it up in lead with a 
secresy that does seem rather to suggest 
foul play. Eight hours after she died the 
chandler of the house with two assistants 
came to do the work, everybody else being 
turned out of the room, including even the 
physician and the Bishop of Llandaff, the 
deceased lady’s confessor. The chandler 
afterwards informed the bishop, but as a 
great secret, which would cost him his life 
if it were revealed, that he had found all 
the internal organs sound except the heart, 
which was black and frightful to look at ; 
that he had washed it three times, but it 
remained of the same colour, then cut it 
open and found the inside black also; and 
further, that he had found a certain round 
black object adhering to the outside of the 
heart. 

The bishop took the physician into his 
confidence, and the latter was distinctly of 
opinion that the symptoms indicated poison. 
But it must be said that (as has been shown 
by Dr. Norman Moore) the medical science 
of the present day is quite opposed to this 
conclusion, and that the symptoms now are 
known to be those of a disease called by the 
profession melanotic sarcoma, or more popu- 
larly, cancer of the heart (Atheneum, 31 Jan. 
1885, p. 152; 14 Feb. p. 215; 28 Feb. p. 
281). We may therefore put aside the sus- 
picions of murder. Abroad in the world 
Henry had not the temerity to express his 
joy. He gave orders for a stately funeral 
becoming the person of one whom he recog- 
nised as a sister-in-law, besides being daugh- 
ter of the late King Ferdinand of Arragon 
(Archeol. xvi. 28). The abbey church of 
Peterborough was appointed to receive her 
remains, and thither on 27 and 28 Jan., three 
weeks after her death, they were conveyed 
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with much solemnity and heraldic pomp, ac- 
companied by a numerous train of noblemen, 
gentlemen, and ladies. At night on the 
27th the body rested at Sawtry Abbey, about 
midway between Kimbolton and Peter- 
borough. The rest of the journey was ac- 
complished next day. The interment itself 
took place on the 29th. Her own daughter 
was not allowed to attend the ceremony, 
and the place of chief mourner was filled by 
Henry’s niece, Eleanor, the daughter of the 
Duke of Suffolk. 

Catherine was of a fair complexion and, 
to judge by her portraits, the best known 
of which is by Holbein, somewhat plump. 
Her constitution must have been naturally 
strong, but her tastes do not appear to have 
been such as commonly go with a vigorous 
habit of body. She seems to have cared 
little for hunting and field-sports, and loved 
to occupy herself with her needle. Her 
piety, which she inherited from her mother, 
was nursed by misfortune and neglect from 
her earliest years, She relied mainly for 
spiritual advice on the counsels of Franciscan 
friars of the reformed order called Obser- 
vants, from whom during her early life in 
England she chose a confessor, and among 
whom, as we have seen, she desired to find 
a place of sepulture. That she was a de- 
voted student of the Bible we know from 
Erasmus. It is remarkable that the great 
scholar dedicated to her in 1526 (just a year 
before the king’s project of a divorce was 
talked about) his work on ‘ Christian Matri- 
mony, which he probably wrote at her sug- 
gestion. 


{Mariana, Historia General de Espafia; Ber- 
naldez, Historia de los Reyes Catolicos D. Fer- 
nando y Dofia Isabel; Leland’s Collectanea, v. 
3852-73; Brewer and Gairdner’s Cal. of State 
Papers, Henry VIII; Bergenroth and Gayangos’s 
Cal. of State Papers (Spanish); Gairdner’s Me- 
morials of Henry VII, and Letters, &c., of the 
Reigns of Richard III and Henry VII; State 
Papers, Henry VIII; Hall’s Chronicle; Cavendish’s 
Life of Wolsey ; Harpsfield’s Treatise on the Pre- 
tended Divorce between Henry VIII and Cathe- 
rine of Arragon; Forrest’s History of Grisild 
the Second (Roxburghe Club); Transcripts from 
Vienna Archives inthe Public Record Office. Of 
modern lives of Catherine, even the best, that of 
Miss Strickland, has become obsolete owing to the 
large amount of new information, supplied chiefly 
from the archives of Spain and Vienna, which 
will be found in the Calendars. There are, in- 
deed, more recent studies by Albert Du Boys and 
the late Mr. Hepworth Dixon, but even these 
are founded on imperfect knowledge, and many 
of the statements of the latter in his History 
of Two Queens are utterly unsupported by the 
authorities he himself adduces,] ~ J.G. 
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CATHERINE Howarp (d. 1542), fifth 
queen of Henry VIII, was the daughter of 
Lord Edmund Howard, a younger son of 
Thomas, second duke of Norfolk, the victor of 
Flodden Field. Her mother was Lord Ed- 
mund’s first wife, Joyce or Jocosa, daughter of 
Sir Richard Culpepper of Kent, one of that 
family who afterwards became lords of the 
manor of Holingbourne. According to her 
latest biographer, she was widow of Sir John 
Leigh of Stockwell, but this is certainly a 
mistake, for not only was she Lord Edmund’s 
wife long before Sir John Leigh’s death in 
1528, but it appears by the inquisition on 
Leigh’s lands (15 Hen. VIII, No. 69) that 
he willed certain property after his decease, 
in the event of two nephews dying without 
issue, to Lord Edmund and this very Jocosa 
his wife, who therefore could never have 
been the wife of Sir John Leigh, but, as it 
appears by other evidence, had been the wife 
of his brother Ralph Leigh (Archeologia 
Cantiana, iv. 264; Mannine and Bray, 
Surrey, ui. 497). Further, as regards the 
date of Catherine’s birth, it is said that she 
was the fifth child in the family, and Miss 
Strickland infers that she could not have 
been born before 1521 or 1522, because, as 
she informs us, Lord Edmund Howard was 
one of the bachelor noblemen who accom- 
panied Mary Tudor to France in 1515. It is 
unfortunate that we are not told the source 
of this information. Mary Tudor really went 
to France in 1514, but we have sought in 
vain for evidence that Lord Edmund went 
thither along with her, or that he was a 
bachelor at that date. On the other hand, 
as Lord Edmund is believed to have been 
born between 1478 and 1480 (Howard Me- 
morials, 12), and we know for certain that 
his father-in-law, Sir Richard Culpepper, 
died in 1484 (Hasrmp, Kent, ii. 188, 223, 
&e.), it is not in itself a very probable thing 
that he waited till he was over thirty-five 
to marry a woman who was over thirty. 

Whatever the truth may be on this point, 
it is certain that she had a very bad educa- 
tion. Her father was wretchedly poor. For 
services at Flodden the king rewarded him 
witha grant of three shillings and fourpence 
a day, to continue for three years (Cal. 
Hen. VIII, ii. 1463), at the end of which 
time he was allowed ‘diets for taking thieves’ 
at twenty shillings a day, for about a year 
and a quarter (2b. pp. 1473-4, 1478). But 
with a family of ten children he found it 
hard to maintain himself, and he was com- 
pelled at times to avoid his creditors, and 
those who had stood surety for him were 
arrested in his stead (Exxis, Letters, 83rd 
series, 1. 160; Cal. Hen. VIII, vol. iv. Nos. 
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3780-1). At last he was made controller of 
Calais, but even the emoluments of that 
ee hardly sufficed by themselves to relieve 

from his difficulties without some addi- 
tional assistance, which Cromwell seems to 
have procured for him (Cal. vol. v. No. 1042). 
His first wife died, and he married a second, 
named Dorothy Troyes, when apparently he 
was glad to hand over the care of his daugh- 
ter Catherine to his mother, the old Duchess 
Agnes of Norfolk. 

A musician named Henry Mannock or 
Manox, belonging to the duchess’s retinue 
at Horsham in Norfolk, who taught Cathe- 
rine the use of the virginals, got on terms of 
familiarity with the neglected girl, and one 
of the duchess’s women, named Isabel, car- 
ried tokens between them. After a while 
Isabel married and left the household, and 
one Dorothy Barwick of Horsham became 
confidante in her place. The Duchess of 
Norfolk, however, removed her household to 
Lambeth, the suburban residence of the 
Howard family, not, as has been suggested, 
with a view to the coronation of Anne 
Boleyn, because it appears from the deposi- 
sition of Mannock that he first entered her 
service about 1536, the year of Anne Boleyn’s 
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rine’s misconduct must have occurred within 
four years of her marriage. Catherine, how- 
ever, came to Lambeth, and had for a com- 
panion in the same dormitory one Mary 
Lassells, who had been nurse to her aunt, 
Lady William Howard, and after her death 
in 1533 (Howard Memorials, 87) had passed 
into the service of the duchess. Here some 
conversations took place, of which Catherine 
was the subject, between Mary Lassells and 
Dorothy Barwick, who said that, Mannock 
was betrothed to Catherine. ‘ What!’ ex- 
claimed Mary Lassells, addressing Mannock, 
‘ meanest thou to play the fool of this fashion ? 
Knowest thou not that an’ my lady of Nor- 
folk know of the love between thee and Mrs. 
Howard she will undo thee?’ Mannock re- 
plied with gross effrontery, and in a way that 
certainly showed very little real respect for 
Catherine, declaring that she had promised 
to be his mistress, and had allowed him 
already to take the most indecent liberties 
with her. On being informed of what he 
said, she was indignant, and went with Mary 
Lassells to seek him out and reproach him. 
The affair passed over, and nothing more 
seems to have been heard of it for years. 
But another lover appeared in the retinue of 
the Duke of Norfolk, one Francis Dereham, 
who was some way or other a kinsman of 
her own, and was favoured by the old duchess. 
The couple interchanged love tokens. He 
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gave Catherine a silk heart’s-ease, and she 
gave him a band and sleeves for a shirt. 
It is clear that the couple were fully engaged 
to each other, and such an engagement, ac- 
cording to the views then prevalent, invali- 
dated any subsequent marriage that was at 
variance with it. So Francis Dereham and 
Catherine Howard called each other hus- 
band and wife, although their engagement 
was not known to the world. One day it 
was remarked that he kissed her very freely, 
and he replied, ‘Who should hinder him 
from kissing his own wife?’ Still the mat- 
ter was kept so quiet that the old duchess 
under whose roof Catherine lived knew but 
little of what passed between them. Dere- 
ham brought his mistress wine, strawberries, 
apples, and other things after my lady was 
gone to bed, and Catherine was even sus- 
pected of having sometimes stolen the keys 
to let him in at a later hour. 

It appears that this attachment was broken 
off on Catherine’s being called to court. In 
anticipation of that event Dereham had said 
that he would not remain in the duchess’s 
household after she was gone, to which, ac- 
cording to her own account afterwards, she 
replied ‘that he might do as he list.’ Dere- 
ham himself apparently gave a different ac- 
count of the parting, according to which 
Catherine replied that it grieved her as much 
as him, and tears trickled down her cheeks 
in confirmation of what she said. Catherine, 
as queen, denied this utterly. Perhaps it is 
more charitable to herself to believe the story 
of her lover. He left the duchess’s house- 
hold and went to Ireland, or perhaps scoured 
the Irish seas for some time, for he was after- 
wards accused of piracy. He returned before 
Catherine was queen, and heard a report that 
she was engaged to be married to her cousin 
young Thomas Culpepper. He demanded an 
answer from herself if it were true. ‘ What 
should you trouble me therewith ?’ she an- 
swered, ‘for you know I will not have you. 
And if you heard such report, you heard more 
than I do know.’ 

In 1540 the king had married Anne of 
Cleves. The marriage was from the first 
distasteful to the king. A catholic reaction 
had already set in, and Bishop Gardiner, who 
had for some time been excluded from the 
king’s councils, was recalled to court. He 
entertained the king in his own house, and 
it was under the bishop’s roof that a famili- 
arity first grew up between Henry and Ca- 
therine Howard, which the bishop apparently 
did his best to encourage. No one, of course, 
could have ventured to hint at a divorce 
from Anne of Cleves till it was clear that the 
king himself was bent on it, and Richard 
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Hilles, an English merchant, who favoured 
the new doctrines, writing to Henry Bullin- 
ger, at Ziirich, says distinctly it was the object 
of the catholic party at first to set up Cathe- 
rine as a rival to the queen in a less honour- 
able position, The king, however, had views 
of his own, and a rumour gradually got 
abroad that the queen was to be divorced and 
the young lady to take her place. The posi- 
tion certainly took herself as well as the 
world by surprise. Old associates, beginning 
to perceive how matters stood, pressed their 
claims upon her. It was rumoured, indeed, 
that the king had not only begun to love 
her, but had actually made her pregnant 
before Anne of Cleves was divorced (Cal., 
Venice, v. 87). The report was wrong, cer- 
tainly, as a matter of fact. Anne of Cleves 
was divorced by a decree of convocation on 
9 July, and parliament besought the king, 
‘for the good of his people,’ to enter the 
matrimonial state yet a fifth time in the hope 
of more numerous issue. He accordingly 
married Catherine, quite privately, at Oat- 
lands, on 28 July (Third Report of Dep.- 
Keeper of Public Records, App. 11. 264), and 
on 8 gece alee acknowledged her as his 
queen at Hampton Court. On the 15thshe 
was prayed for in all the churches by that 
title. 

The couple spent a fortnight at Wind- 
sor, and thence made a brief progress by 
Reading, Ewelme, and other places to Graf- 
ton and Ampthill, returning to Windsor on 
22 Oct. Just after they had departed on 
this tour a priest at Windsor was arrested 
along with another person for speaking un- 
fitting words of the queen, but the matter 
seems to have been trivial, for the priest was 
dismissed with a mere admonition, and no- 
thing more appears to have come of it. Some 
very ill-founded rumours were also set afloat 
that the king might possibly repudiate Ca- 
therine and take back Anne of Cleves as his 
queen. But those rumours soon died away, 
as the fact was apparent that the king was, 
for the time at least, thoroughly enamoured 
of his new spouse. Opinions, indeed, were 
divided as to her beauty, which the French 
ambassador Marillac thought only mediocre, 
but even he admitted that she had a very 
winning countenance. 

Partly to quiet his northern subjects and 
partly to meet James V of Scotland at York, 
the king, in July, set out on a progress along 
with Catherine. They passed by Dunsta- 
ble, Ampthill, Grafton, and Northampton, 
through Lincolnshire, into Yorkshire, reach- 
ing Pontefract in the latter part of August, 
where they remained till the beginning of 
September. During this period took place 
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some of those stolen interviews with former 
lovers which, even if they were not actually 
criminal, helped to bring Catherine to confu- 
sion. At Lincoln, and again at Pontefract, 
Lady Rochford procured meetings between 
her and her cousin Culpepper, one of which 
lasted from eleven at night till three in the 
morning. How interviews at such hours 
were kept from the king’s knowledge is not 
explained to us, but Lady Rochford set a 
watch on back entrances, and the affair was 
effectually concealed. At Pontefract, on 
27 Aug., Catherine appointed Francis Dere- 
ham as her secretary, perhaps as the best 
way of keeping matters quiet, though it was 
obviously a dangerous expedient. The royal 
party went on to York, where they arrived 
in the middle of September, but James did 
not make his appearance, and in the end of 
the month they began to move homewards 
again. On 1 Oct. they reached Hull, where 
they stayed five days, and then passed on, by 
Kettleby, Colly Weston, and Ampthill, to 
Windsor and Hampton Court, where they 
arrived on the 30th to keep the feast of All 
Saints’ on 1 Nov. 

The solemnities of All Saints’ day were 
duly performed, and the king ordered the 
Bishop of Lincoln, his confessor, to give 
thanks to God with him for the good life he 
led and hoped to lead, ‘after sundry troubles 
of mind which had happened to him by mar- 
riages’ with her who was now his queen. 
But next day at mass Archbishop Cranmer 
puta paper into the king’s hand which he 
requested him to read in the strictest privacy. 
It contained information given him by John 
Lassells, the brother of that Mary Lassells 
who had been a servant of the old Duchess 
of Norfolk, and who was now married in 
Sussex. Knowing her old familiarity with 
Catherine, Lassells had advised his sister to 
apply for service with the queen. She re- 
plied that she would not, but was very sorry 
for the queen. ‘ Why so?’ asked Lassells, 
and his sister told him in reply of her former 
intercourse with Dereham and Mannock, and 
that a maid in the house had refused to share 
her bedroom in consequence. Perplexed with 
this dreadful news, the archbishop at first 
consulted the lord chancellor and the Earl 
of Hertford, who agreed that it ought to be 
communicated to the king, and that no one 
was so fit to do it as the archbishop himself. 

Henry was unable at first to believe the 
news, and he ordered a strict investigation. 
The lord privy seal (Fitzwilliam, earl of 
Southampton) was despatched secretly first 
to London to examine Lassells, the infor- 
mant, and then into Sussex to examine his 


| sister, making a pretence of hunting. Sir 
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Thomas Wriothesley was at the same time 
sent to London to examine Mannock, and to 
arrest Dereham, not on the charge of crimi- 
nal intercourse with the queen, but on a 
charge of piracy. On being questioned, how- 
ever, Dereham himself confessed to having 
frequently lain with the queen. Mannock 
confessed to no such intercourse, but admitted 
that he had been allowed to take liberties. 
The result of the secret investigations was 
most painfully convincing. The king shed 
bitter tears over the discovery—a thing, as 
his privy council observed, ‘ which was 
strange in his courage.’ It was months be- 
fore he recovered his old buoyancy of spirits. 

He commissioned Archbishop Cranmer, 
Lord-chancellor Audley, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the lord chamberlain, and the Bishop 
of Winchester to wait upon the queen and 
interrogate her upon the matter. She at 
first denied her guilt till she found that 
denial was hopeless. She then disclosed 
everything, and the archbishop took her con- 
fession in writing. Thus the case was com- 
plete against both her and her accomplices by 
their own confession; but it was not admitted 
that since her marriage with the king any- 
thing criminal had taken place. It might 
be doubted whether a capital charge could 
be founded on these acts alone; but even 
the use of torture did not wring more from 
Dereham, and the king could only point to 
the vehement presumption of criminal acts 
done afterwards, 

As regards Catherine herself, if the case 
could have been judged impartially, she had 
really obeuritttel adultery in marrying the 
king, not in any acts done with Dereham, 
But she steadily denied that she had ever 
consented to become Dereham’s wife. After 
her confession Cranmer was sent to her again. 
The archbishop found her almost out of her 
mind with terror, The announcement of the 
king’s intended mercy relieved her anxiety 
for a moment; but little could be extracted 
from her. 

On 11 Nov. Cranmer was instructed to 
proceed further, and when he had obtained 
all the information he could get to take the 
queen’s keys from her, and intimate the 
king’s pleasure that she should remove on 
Monday to Sion House. She was still to 
have the name and dignity of queen, but 
with a very much reduced establishment. 
Next day a confession by her was signed 
by Cranmer and the council (Document 
at Longleat); on the same day the lord 
chancellor declared to the judges the fact of 
the queen’s misconduct; and such members of 
the council as had been privy to the investi- 
gation were instructed to set forth the whole 
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matter on Sunday the 18th to the ladies and 
gentlemen of the household, without making 
mention of any pre-contract with Dereham. 
The king and his council were evidently 
bent on establishing a case of adultery, but 
the information as yet would hardly serve. 
The pre-contract would have invalidated the 
marriage altogether, and there were no evi- 
dences of unlawful intercourse after the mar- 
riage had taken place. But if this could 
not be established in the case of Dereham, 
there was a considerable presumption in that 
of Culpepper. Catherine, however, had not 
yet fully confessed all that had passed be- 
tween herself and her cousin; and Cranmer, 
Paulet, and Wriothesley were instructed to 
question her further. 

Meanwhile, the old Duchess of Norfolk, on 
hearing that the queen and Dereham were 
arrested, sent a servant named Pewson to 
Hampton Court to learn particulars. She 
certainly knew that Catherine had in past 
years held stolen interviews under her roof 
both with Mannock and with Dereham. She, 
moreover, had even then in her custody two 
coffers belonging to Dereham, which con- 
tained papers apparently of some importance. 
She hastily broke them open and examined 
what was in them. 

Now, the duke her stepson was sent to 
Lambeth to search Dereham’s coffers, and 
when it was found that she had done so 
herself, it was naturally suspected that she 
had destroyed some papers that would some- 
how have compromised her. She was closely 
questioned and professed that her only motive 
was to search for evidences and send them 
to the king. She foresaw clearly her com- 
mittal to the Tower, from which she did not 
hope to come out alive. Pewson also was 
arrested ; and all who had opportunities of 
knowing the queen’s misconduct were like- 
wise placed in custody. Among these were 
her uncle, Lord William Howard, and his 
wife, her aunt, the Countess of Bridgewater, 
Joan Bulmer, Catherine Tylney, one Robert 
Davenport, and a number of others. 

Meanwhile, Culpepper and Dereham were 
tried and condemned on 1 Dec. The evi- 
dence against them had been elicited from 
themselves and others, partly by the use of 
torture. Yet Culpepper denied his guilt to 
the last. There is in the Record Office a 
letter addressed to him by Catherine Howard 
before she was queen, which reads, to say 
the least, not unlike a love letter, and shows 
that even in those days Lady Rochford was a 
medium of communication between them ; 
but it proves nothing as to criminal inti- 
macy. Lady Rochford would have been 
brought to trial at the same time but that 
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three days after her arrest she went com- 
pletely out of her mind with the horror of 
the situation. She was, however, very care- 
fully tended in order that she might after- 
wards be put upon her trial and brought to 
condign punishment. The queen, too, still 
remained untried at Sion House, while her 
guilt was prejudged by the sentences already 
executed upon Dereham and Culpepper. 

She remained untried even when another 
batch of prisoners, including Lord William 
Howard, Robert Davenport, Catherine Tyl- 
ney, and several others of less note, was 
brought up at the Guildhall three weeks 
later, and condemned of misprision for con- 
cealing what they knew. These received 
their sentence on 22 Dec., which was per- 
petual imprisonment and forfeiture of goods 
to the king. The Duchess of Norfolk was 
pardoned her life, confessing that she had 
done wrong in breaking up Dereham’s cof- 
fers; and perhaps she saved herself even 
from very extreme treatment by revealing 
to the lord privy seal and Mr. Secretary 
Wriothesley the place where she had hidden 
a sum of 800. Ultimately she received a 
complete pardon and was released from her 
confinement on 5 May 1542 (see StRICKLAND, 
iii. 172). But for the present she was kept 
close. So many were involved in the charge 
of concealing Catherine’s misconduct that 
there was no room in the ordinary prisons, 
and special arrangements were made for re- 
ceiving them in the aa and queen’s lodg- 
ings. They were visited in their cells by the 
Duke of Suffolk, the Earls of Southampton, 
Sussex, and Hertford, and other members of 
the privy council. 

Yat it was to show his clemency, according 
to current report, that Henry did not bring 
Catherine to trial until parliament met 
(Chapuys to Charles V, 5 Dec., in Froup4’s 
The Pilgrim, p. 159). In other words, he 
would not appear of his own accord to break 
his promise of pardon to her. On 16 Jan, 
1542 parliament met at Westminster, and 
on the 21st a bill of attainder against the 
queen and Lady Rochford was read for the 
first time. The names of the Duchess of 
Norfolk, Lord William Howard, and others 
were also included in the bill as guilty of 
misprision. The second reading, however, 
was postponed foran unusual time. On the 
28th the lord chancellor declared to the 
house certain reasons why it should not be 
hastily proceeded with; the queen was not 
a mere private person, and her cause ought 
to be thoroughly weighed; and he suggested 
that a deputation from both houses should 
wait upon her and encourage her to speak 
boldly whatever she had to say in her own 
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defence. The deputation was agreed to, 
subject to the king’s approval, but on the 
Monday following (80 Jan.) the chancellor 
explained that it had been put off by advice 
of the council, who thought it more impor- 
tant that they should petition his majesty, 
first, not to take his misfortune too heavily, 
considering how the weal of the whole 
realm depended upon him; secondly, that 
they might confirm in parliament the at- 
tainder of Culpepper and Dereham; thirdly, 
that parliament should be free to proceed to 


judgment in the case of the queen and her 


other confederates that the matter might no 
longer hang in doubt; fourthly, that after- 
wards the king might give his assent to what 
was done by commission under the great seal 
without words or ceremony which would 
renew his pain; and, fifthly, that if any had 
offended the statutes in speaking freely of 
the queen, they should have the benefit of 
a general pardon. 

All this seems very much like a round- 
about way of relieving the king from the 
imputation of breach of faith for bringing 
Catherine to the block after he had promised 
to spare her life. 

A curious point as to parliamentary prac- 
tice in those days arises from a study of the 
different evidences bearing upon this case. 
Chapuys, the imperial ambassador, writing 
to Charles V on 29 Jan., says that ‘the re- 
solution of the peers will be laid before the 
representatives of the people in two days ;’ 
and in the paragraph immediately follow- 
ing he adds:—‘ At the very moment I was 
writing the above I was informed that the 
commons house had this morning come to 
the same resolution about the queen and the 
ladies as the bishops and peers have done, 
and the queen, it is to be feared, will be soon 
sent to the Tower.’ What Chapuys refers 
to as ‘the resolution’ of the peers seems to 
have been the first reading of the bill; and 
the question suggests itself, whether a bill 
once read in the lords could have gone down 
to the lower house and passed through the 
different stages there before it came before 
the peers again for a second reading. Un- 
fortunately, we have no journals of the 
House of Commons at that date; but the 
interval that elapsed before the second read- 
ing in the lords rather favours the supposi- 
tion. 

The bill was read there a second time on 
6 Feb., and a third time on the day following. 
Before the royal assent was given the Duke 
of Suffolk and the Earl of Southampton 
waited on the queen and obtained from her 
a very pitiful confession, accompanied by a 
prayer that her crime might not be visited 
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upon her family, and that the king would 
allow some of her dresses to be given to 
those servants who had attended her since 
she fell into disgrace. She still seemed, or 
at least was reported to be only a few days 
before, ‘very cheerful and more plump and 
pretty than ever; as careful about her dress 
and as imperious and wilful as at the time 
when she was with the king.’ Yet she now 
looked for nothing but death, unless she was 
still buoyed up by a vain confidence in the 
king’s promised word, to which she did not 
venture to appeal, and she only asked that 
her execution should be private. On 10 Feb. 
she was. conveyed from Sion House to the 
Tower by water by the Duke of Suffolk, 
the lord privy seal, and the lord chamberlain. 
Next day the royal assent was given to the 
bill in parliament by commission, and the 
Duke of Suffolk and Lord Southampton de- 
clared the result of their interview with the 

ueen. There is no appearance, however, 
that her confession extended to acts of in- 
fidelity after marriage. On the evening of 
Sunday, 12 Feb., she was informed that she 
was to die on the following day. She de- 
sired that the block on which she was to 
suffer might be brought to her that she might 
know how to place herself. Her wish was 
gratified, and she made a kind of rehearsal 
of the coming tragedy. Next morning at 
seven o'clock all the king’s council except 
the Duke of Suffolk, who was unwell, and 
her uncle Norfolk, presented themselves at 
the Tower to witness the execution, her 
cousin, the poet Surrey, with the rest. She 
was beheaded in the same place where Anne 
Boleyn had suffered. A cloth was thrown 
over her body, and some ladies carried it away. 
Lady Rochford, still in a kind of frenzy, 
was brought out and suffered the same fate. 
‘They made the most godly and christian 
end,’ writes a London merchant three days 
after to his brother at Calais, ‘that ever was 
heard of, uttering their lively faith in the 
blood of Christ only, and with godly words 
and steadfast countenances they desired all 
christian people to take regard unto their 
worthy and just punishment.’ 

The features of Catherine Howard have 
been preserved in two portraits, the one a 
drawing by Holbein, engraved by Bartolozzi, 
the other a miniature supposed till lately to 
represent Catherine Parr, engraved in Mrs. 
Dent’s ‘ Annals of Winchcombe and Sudeley’ 
(as to the latter see Mr. Scuarr’s remarks 
in the Archeologia, xl. 84). It would seem 
that she had hazel eyes, auburn hair, and a 
bright, cheerful face, but such as might very 
well justify Marillac’s opinion that her beauty 
was only commonplace. 
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[State Papers, i. 689-712, 721-8; Burnet, 
ed. Pocock, y. 249-52; Third Report of Dep.- 
Keeper of Public Records, App. ii. 261-6; 
Nicolas’s Privy Council Proceedings, vii. 17, 21, 
147, 352-6 ; Journals of the House of Lords, 
1, 168, 171-2, 175-6; Kaulek’s Correspondance 
Politique de Castillon et de Marillac; Froude’s 
The Pilgrim, pp. 158-62; unpublished manu- 
scripts in Public Record Office. A modern life 
of Catherine will be found in Miss Strickland’s 
Queens of England, vol. iii.] J.G. 


CATHERINE PARR (1512-1548), 
sixth and last queen of Henry VIII, was the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Parr of Kendal in 
Westmoreland, by Maud, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Green of Boughton and Green’s 
Norton, Northamptonshire. Sir Thomas Parr 
was master of the wards and controller of 
the household to Henry VIII. He died on 
11 Noy. 1517, leaving behind him three in- 
fant children in charge of his widow, to 
whom by his will he left all his lands for the 
term of her life. But he desired that his 
son William should have a rich gold chain 
of the value of 140/., which he had received 
as a present from the king, and that his two 
daughters, Catherine and Anne, should have 
8002. between them as marriage portions. 
His widow, who at his death was only 
twenty-two, could hardly have failed to re- 
ceive offers with a view to a second marriage, 
but, unlike most of the wealthy widows of 
those days, she refused them, and devoted 
herself to the education of her children. 
Catherine became an accomplished scholar, 
as her own writings remain to testify. Not 
only had she full command of Latin, but 
she was familiar with Greek as well, and 
had acquired great facility in the use of 
modern languages also. 

In 1523 a negotiation was set on foot by 
Lord Dacre, between his son-in-law, Lord 
Scrope, and the Lady Maud Parr, for the mar- 
riage of Catherine, when she should attain 
a suitable age, to Lord Scrope’s son. By 
the correspondence it appears that Catherine 
was not then twelve years old, so that 
she could not have been born before 1512 
(Miss Strickland, placing the correspondence 
in 1524, though the dates July and Decem- 
ber of the 15th year of Henry VIII refer 
to 1523, infers erroneously that she was not 
born before 1513). But the terms of the offer 
were not such as the Lady Maud could ac- 
cept in accordance with her late husband’s 
will, and the affair was broken off. A more 
satisfactory settlement, it may be presumed, 
from a pecuniary point of view, was after- 
wards fteged by one Edward Borough, who 
became her first husband. It is to be hoped 
that modern writers are mistaken in identi- 
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ainsborough, an old man said to have been 
‘distracted of memorie,’ whose second son 
had married a woman fourteen years Cathe- 
rine’s senior. Catherine herself could have 
been little more than a girl at the time, for 
she was certainly not seventeen at the ut- 
most when Lord Borough died, which was 
in 1529, if not earlier. But we know too 
well that such revolting unions were not un- 
common in those days, and were approved of 
even by mothers generally studious of their 
children’s welfare. Lady Maud died in 1529 
also. 

Catherine next became the wife of John 
Neville, lord Latimer, a nobleman of ex- 
tensive possessions, who had been twice 
married already, and had two children by 
his second wife. Snape Hall in Yorkshire 
was his principal seat, but he also possessed 
considerable estates in Worcestershire, which 
he settled on Catherine. The most notable 
event in his life was the part he took in 
1536 in the rising called the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. Lord Latimer was appointed by the 
insurgents one of their delegates to repre- 
sent their grievances, and the result of the 
negotiations was a general pardon. A new 
rebellion broke out early in the following 
year, but from this movement Latimer kept 
himself clear. He seems to have been in 
favour with the king, as it appears that his 
wife interceded successfully, about 1540, for 
the release from prison of Sir George Throg- 
morton, her uncle by marriage, who had 
been involved in a charge of treason by the 
fact of his brother being in the service of 
Cardinal Pole. 

Lord Latimer died towards the close of 
1542, or perhaps in the beginning of 1543, 
His will, which was dated 12 Sept. 1542, be- 
queathed to his widow the manors of Nun- 
monkton and Hamerton. She was imme- 
diately sought in marriage by Sir Thomas 
Seymour, brother of the deceased queen 
Jane, who became lord admiral under Ed- 


ward VI, and it seems that she fully in- | 


tended to become his wife, but that her will, 
as she wrote to him in later days, was ‘ over- 
ruled by a higher power.’ The higher power, 
whatever she may have meant by the ex- 
pression, was in fact King Henry. It is 
stated, but not on very good authority, that 
when she first received his addresses she was 
terrified, and replied with considerable truth 
‘that it was better to be his mistress than 
his wife” But this only made him press his 
suit the more, and on 12 July 1548, not 
many months after the decease of her last 
husband, she was married to the king at 
Hampton Court by Gardiner, bishop of Win- 
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chester, in the presence of Henry’s two 
daughters, Mary and Elizabeth. That she 
exercised a really wholesome influence over 
the king there can be no doubt. At the time 
of her marriage the dreadful severities of 
the Act of the Six Articles were being daily 
enforced. Catherine interceded for the victims 
of this persecution, and its violence abated 
to some extent while she was queen. She 
also procured the restoration of both Henry’s 
daughters Mary and Elizabeth, who had been 
for some years treated as bastards, to their 
position as princesses, and she interceded 
particularly for Elizabeth, who a year after 
her marriage incurred her father’s displeasure, 
and obtained her pardon, for which Elizabeth 
wrote her a very grateful epistle. 

In 1544 an act was passed enabling the 
king to settle the succession by will on any 
children that he might have by Catherine. 
This enactment was made in view of the 
fact that Henry was about to cross the 
Channel to invade France in person; and by 
an ordinance of the privy council Catherine 
was, on 7 July 1544, appointed regent in her 
husband’s absence. Her signature as regent, 
of which many specimens exist, is not a 
little peculiar from the fact that she appended 
her initials (K. P., for Katherine Parr) to 
the name itself, which is always written 
‘Kateryn the Quene Regente, K.P.’ In 
this capacity she ordered, on 19 Sept., a 
public thanksgiving for the taking of Bou- 
logne. But Henry returned to England on 
1 Oct., and her regency was at an end, 

The interest taken by Catherine in the 
studies and education of her step-children 
appears in many ways. Some have thought 
that even the handwriting of young Kd- 
ward VI bears a resemblance to hers, which 
must have been due to her personal superin- 
tendence of his schooling, and it is a fact 
that Edward himself, writing to herin French, 
praises her delle écriture as something which 
apparently made him ashamed to write him- 
self. But a more striking evidence was 
given on the last day of this same year, 
1544, by the Princess Elizabeth, then little 
more than eleven years old, presenting her 
with an autograph translation, ‘out of 


| French rhyme into English prose,’ of a work 


entitled ‘The Glasse of the Synneful Soule,’ 
beautifully written on vellum in small 4to, 
which she submitted to her for correction 
and improvement. Further, we have a letter 
from Catherine herself to the Princess Mary 
encouraging her to publish a translation of 
Erasmus’s ‘ Paraphrase of the Gospels’ with 
her own name appended. Piety and love of 
letters were indeed marked features of Cathe- 
rine’s character. Ascham addressed her in 
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letters from Cambridge as eruditissima Re- 
gina; and not only was she a promoter of 
learning, but she occupies herself a place in 
the roll of English authoresses. One of her 
works, entitled ‘The Lamentation or Com- 
plaint of a Sinner,’ was published by Sir 
a Cecil in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
eth, 

Her biographers speak of her as a convert 
to protestantism, and suggest that her con- 
version probably took place after the death 
of Lord Latimer. But there could be no con- 
version to protestantism where there existed 
no such thing as a protestant community to 
declare what protestant principles were. In 
England most men had confessed the royal 
supremacy, and remained as good catholics as 
ever. A total repudiation of authority in such 
matters was then unheard of, and the open 
recognition of schism was out of the question. 
That Catherine favoured reformers like Miles 
Coverdale and Nicholas Udall by no means 
indicates that she was very anxious to com- 
mit herself to very advanced opinions, She 
employed Udall, who was master of Eton, 
to edit the translation of Erasmus’s ‘ Para- 
phrases’ by the Princess Mary, and it cannot 
be supposed that she purposely selected an 
editor whom Mary herself would at that time 
have considered an inveterate enemy of the 
truth. 

Nevertheless, the question was perpetually 
arising, ever since Henry had proclaimed his 
own supremacy over the church, whether this 
or that opinion was really dangerous. Henry 
had to consider how much innovation he 
would tolerate in others besides the repu- 
diation of the pope’s authority. And now to- 
wards the end of his reign he found himself 
involved in a babel of controversy, of which 
he openly complained in parliament. He was 
becoming fretful and irritated over the whole 
business, and the pain he suffered from an ul- 
cerated leg did not tend to make his temper 
more pleasant. 

Catherine nursed his ulcerated leg and also 
conversed with him occasionally on the new 
theological questions that arose. On one oc- 
casion she had the misfortune to take a dif- 
ferent view from the king. ‘A good hearing 
it is,’ he exclaimed afterwards, ‘when women 
become such clerks; and athing much to my 
comfort to come in mine old days to be taught 
by my wife !’ We know not at this day what 
was the knotty question, and we need not 
take Foxe’s word for it that Gardiner and 
Wriothesley conspired the queen’s death. If 
the story has not been exaggerated, articles 
of heresy were actually drawn up against the 
queen and signed by the king’s own hand, 
while she remained utterly unconscious. But 
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one of the council let the paper fall from his 
bosom, and it was brought to her, on which 
she ‘ fell incontinent into a great melancholy 
and agony, bewailing and taking on in such 
sort as was lamentable to see.’ In fact, it 
made her really very unwell, and the king 
sent his physicians to her, and also visited 
her himself tocomfort her. Then, as she be- 
gan to recover, she in return visited the king 
in his chamber, and when Henry led the con- 
versation on to matters of religion she was 
careful to declare that it would be highly — 
unbecoming in her to assert opinions of her 
own, especially in opposition to the king’s 
wisdom. It was only meant ‘to minister 
talk’ and wile away the time in his infirmity. 
‘Is it so, sweetheart?’ exclaimed the king; 
‘then we are perfect friends.’ The very next 
day, while the king and queen were taking 
the air in the garden at Hampton Court, the 
lord chancellor arrived with forty of the king’s 
guard, to arrest her and three ladies of her 
company. On seeing him the king suddenly 
broke off conversation with the queen, and, 
calling the lord chancellor aside, had a brief 
interview with him, in which Catherine could 
only distinguish the words ‘knave! beast ! 
and fool!’ Catherine, on the king’s returning 
to her, begged if the chancellor had done 
wrong that she might be allowed to intercede 
for him, believing that it must have been by 
mistake. ‘Ah, poorsoul!’ replied the king, 
‘thou little knowest, Kate, how ill he de- 
serveth this at thy hands. On my word, 
sweetheart, he hath been to thee a very 
knave!’ The story rests only on the autho- 
rity of Foxe, and has doubtless been consider- 
ably dressed up; but there is no reason to 
doubt its essential truth. 

On 28 Jan. 1547 Henry VIII died, and 
Catherine became for the third time a widow. 
It is said she was disappointed at not being 
left regent during the minority of Edward VI. 
Her important position as queen dowager was 
rather an element of Ges ee added to many 
others, for of course she had powerful friends 
and persons jealous of her influence as well. 
Her brother, William Parr, who had mar- 
ried the heiress of the last Bourchier, earl of 
Essex, had suffered a great disappoitment 
during the ascendency of Cromwell, when 
that minister got the earldom and all its lands 
conferred upon himself. After Cromwell’s 
death, however, he was made Earl of Essex 
in right of his wife. Through Catherine’s in- 
fluence he became lord chamberlain, and now 
on the accession of Edward VI he was created 
Marquis of Northampton. On that same day 
(16 Feb. 1547) were various other promotions 
made to and in the peerage. Among them 
Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford, the new 
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king’s uncle, who had already been appointed 
protector, was created Duke of Somerset, and 
his brother, Sir Thomas Seymour, Catherine’s 
former lover, was created Baron Seymour of 
Sudeley. 

One historian, Gregorio Leti, tells us that 
thirty-four days after Henry’s death Lord 
Seymour and Catherine had plighted their 
troth to each other by a written contract, 
signed by each, and by an exchange of rings. 
The fact and even the date (which would be 
3 March) are perfectly possible, indeed one 
may say probable; but as Leti lived long 
afterwards, and adds circumstances clearly 
erroneous, supported by spurious documents, 
he is not to be relied on, The engagement, 
however, is certain. On Tuesday, 17 May, 
Lord Seymour writes to Catherine from St. 
James’s about her sister (whom he calls ‘my 
sister’), Lady Herbert, having wormed out 
his secret in spite of his efforts to cloak the 
stolen visits he had paid to Catherine at 
Chelsea, where it is clear he had already 
several times passed the night with her, 
though the marriage was not yet acknow- 
ledged. The couple had fully committed 
themselves to a step which, if known, might 
have been impugned as a very grave misde- 
meanor, and they were seeking to make 
friends and obtain formal leave to do what 
they had already done. The first thing was 
to apply to the young king himself, and Ca- 
therine did so, apparently in a very cautious 
letter, without stating her real object. She 
was rewarded by a cold epistle in reply, 
written certainly by Edward, but doubtless 
dictated by Somerset, and dated 30 May, 
formally thanking her and commending her 
good sentiments. The next process was to 
see if the Princess Mary would befriend 
them, and Lord Seymour wrote to her, 
asking if she would favour the suit he was 
making to the queen for marriage. She 
very wisely refused ‘to be a meddler in the 
matter, considering whose wife her grace 
was of late.’ Her letter to that effect is dated 
on Saturday,4June. Repulsed in two quar- 
ters the couple were, however, more success- 
ful in the way of personal intercourse with 
the sovereign, from which apparently the pro- 
tector had done his utmost to debar them. 
Seymour at first found a medium to suggest 
to Edward in conversation the desirability of 
finding a wife for him, and the young boy 
himself thought of the Princess Mary (whom 
it would be a great object to convert), or 
perhaps Anne of Cleves, until his ideas were 
directed into the desired channel (Biographi- 
cal Memoir prefixed to Literary Remains of 
Edward VI, p. exv). Afterwards Seymour 
was encouraged to push the matter himself, 
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Edward readily entered into the project, and 
wrote a letter to the queen, advising her to 
take Seymour for a husband. Of course she 
replied to him, expressing her utmost willing- 
ness to gratify his majesty in the matter, and 
we have his answer dated 25 June, thanking 
her for her compliance, and promising to 
smooth matters with the protector. 

Nevertheless the entry that young Edward 
wrote in his journal upon the subject was 
as follows: ‘The Lord Seymour of Sudeley 
married the queen, whose name was Cathe- 
rine; with which marriage the lord protector 
was much offended.’ The step was clearly 
indefensible from a political point of view ; 
for the royal authority during the minority 
was properly vested in the council. Lord 
Seymour was a dangerous man, and seemed 
not unlikely now to supplant his elder brother 
the protector. The latter, however, seeing 
the thing beyond recall, became, after a while, 
reconciled, and evencordial. The ill-feeling 
between the wives of the two brothers is said 
to have been more serious, the Duchess of 
Somerset refusing any longer to yield prece- 
dence to the queen dowager. But Lord Sey- 
mour had now gained such a footing that he 
was likely to make more powerful friends than 
his brother. He allured the Marquis of Dorset 
to his side by proposing to marry his daughter, 
the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, tothe young 
king, whom Somerset proposed to match with 
his own daughter. Dorset, after the fashion 
of the times, sold the young lady’s wardship 
to Lord Seymour; and Seymour advised him 
to make himself strong in the country that 
they might have matters all their own way. 
But before either the king or Lady Jane had 
come to marriageable age Seymour had paid 
the penalty of ambition, and Lady Jane fell 
into the clutches of a still more unscrupulous 
intriguer. 

‘The Lord Sudeley,’ says Hayward, ‘ was 
fierce in courage, courtly in fashion, in per- 
sonage stately, in voice magnificent, but 
somewhat empty in matter.’ His discretion 
certainly was not equal to hisambition. He 
had married Catherine, as was afterwards 
alleged, so soon after the death of Henry VIII 
that if she had borne a child within the next 
nine months there might have been a ques- 
tion as to its paternity, and the future suc- 
cession to the crown. Another matter in 
which he showed even a greater want of 
decency was his conduct towards the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, who was under the care of 
the queen dowager his wife. He used many 
familiarities towards her even in his wife's 
presence at Chelsea, and declared he cared 
not if everybody saw it (Cal. State Papers, 
Foreign, 1558-9, pref. p. xxxi). The same 
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things went on at Hanworth and at Seymour 
Place when the household removed thither ; 
till Catherine apparently was really somewhat 
annoyed, and caused Elizabeth’s household 
to be separated from her own. 

Sudeley Castle belonged to Lord Sey- 
mour only by a grant under the authority of 
the council, and Catherine was aware that it 
might be resumed when the king came of 
age. Speaking once to Sir Robert Tyrwhitt 
of the probability of a general resumption, the 
latter observed, ‘Then will Sudeley Castle 
be gone from my lord admiral.’ ‘Marry,’ 
replied the queen, ‘I do assure you he intends 
to offer to restore the lands and give them 
freely back when that time comes.’ Sey- 
mour probably trusted, however, that by that 
time his influence with the king would enable 
him to get a fresh grant. At this time he 
was busily engaged in putting the castle in 
a thorough state of repair, and making it 
a suitable place for his wife’s confinement. 
Here she had a household consisting of a 
hundred and twenty gentlemen, and some of 
the leading reformers were her chaplains. 
A picturesque window in the old building 
belongs to the room known to this day as 
‘Queen Catherine’s nursery.’ 

The expected event took place on 80 Aug. 
1648. The child born was a girl—somewhat 
to the father’s disappointment, but ‘a beauti- 
ful babe,’ and he received the cordial con- 
gratulations of his brother the protector. But 
on the third day after Catherine’s delivery 
puerperal fever set in. She raved and said 
she was ill treated by those about her. The 
words of the poor distracted woman may 
have been made a ground of the imputation 
afterwards preferred against her husband, 
that he hastened her death by poison; but 
the charge is utterly incredible. On 5 Sept. 
she dictated her will, which in a few brief 
lines gave all her property to him, and ex- 
pressed a wish that it were a thousand times 
the value. Two days later she breathed her 
last. A brief account of the last rites is 
preserved in a manuscript in the Heralds’ 
College, printed by Miss Strickland. __ 

Catherine died at the early age of thirty- 
six. ‘She was endued,’ according to a con- 
temporary, ‘with a pregnant wittiness, joined 
with right wonderful grace of eloquence; 
studiously diligent in acquiring knowledge, 
as well of human discipline as also of the 
holy scriptures; of incomparable chastity, 
which she kept not only from all spot, but 
from all suspicion, by avoiding all occasions 
of idleness, and contemning vain pastimes.’ 

In 1782 her remains were disturbed by 
Mr. John Lucas, who occupied the lands 
about Sudeley Castle, of which Lord Rivers 
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was the owner. At that time her place of 
burial was unknown to antiquaries, but an 
inscription on the outside of the leaden coffin 
made the matter certain. Mr. Lucas, out of 
curiosity, opened the coffin, and discovered 
the body wrapped in six or seven cerecloths, 
through which he made an incision into one 
arm of the corpse. The flesh was still 
white and moist. The coffin was again 
opened several times in succeeding years, 
when the flesh, having been exposed to the 
air, had become putrid, and a description was 
given of one of these openings by Mr. Nash 
to the Society of Antiquaries. At last Mr. 
John Lates, rector of Sudeley in 1817, caused 
the coffin to be removed into the Chandos 
vault to protect the remains from further 
outrage. Nothing but the skeleton then re- 
mained, with a quantity of hair and a few 
pieces of cerecloth. 

Catherine was undoubtedly a little woman, 
but whereas Mr. Nash reported the lead 
which enclosed her coffin to have been only 
five feet four inches long, a more careful 
measurement taken by Mr. Browne, the 
‘Winchcombe antiquary, declares the coffin 
to have been five feet ten inches in length, 
while its width in the broadest part was only 
one foot four, and its depth at the head and 
in the middle five and a half inches, 

[Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 881; Whitaker’s 
Richmond, i. 884 sq. ; Archeologia, ix. 1 ; Testa- 
menta Vetusta; The Parrs of Kendal Castle, a 
paper by Sir Geo. Duckett; Foxe’s Martyrs 
(Townsend’s edit. 1838), v. 553-61; Literary 
Remains of Edward VI; Haynes's State Papers, 
pp. 61, 62, 95 sq. 102-5 ; R. Aschami Epistole, 
308 (ed. 1703); Miss Strickland’s Queens, vol. iii.; 
Dent’s Annals of Winchcombe and Sudeley ; Sir 
John Maclean’s Life of Sir Thomas Seymour in 
Under the Crown.] dls (Eis 


CATHERINE or Braeanza (1638- 
1705), queen consort of Charles II, was born 
or’ 15-25 Noy. 1688, at the palace of Villa 
Vicosa, situated in the Portuguese province 
of Alemtejo. Her father John, duke of Bra- 
ganza, who became king of Portugal in 1640, 
was at the time of her birth the most powerful 
of the nobility of Portugal. Her mother, 
Louisa de Gusman, daughter of the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia, the great Spanish noble, 
possessed a vigorous understanding that gave 
her great influence over the sluggish temper 
of her husband. Catherine was her parents’ 
third child, and was born on St. Catherine’s 
day. She was eighteen when, in 1656, her 
father died. One of his last acts was to grant 
her certain estates, including the island of 
Madeira, the city of Lamego, and the town 
of Moura, for the maintenance of her court 
(Sousa, Historia Genealogica da Casa Real 
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Portugueza, vii. 283, and Provas, num. 36). 
Her younger brother Alfonso now became 
king under the regency of Queen Louisa. 
From an early age Catherine was looked 
upon as a useful instrument for the esta- 
blishment of friendly relations between her 
country and England. Not content with the 
commercial treaty of 1642, King John pro- 
posed in 1645 that his daughter should become 
the wife of Charles, prince of Wales (Quadro 
Elementar, xvii. 54; cf. CHarwes I’s Works, 
i. 247, ed. 1649), but the proposal came to 
nothing, although in 1646 and in 1647 ( Qua- 
dro Elementar, xviii. 56, 57) some notion of 
an English marriage still seems to have been 
entertained in Portugal. In 1654 Cromwell 
renewed the treaty of 1642, and in 1659 the 
professed abandonment of Portugal by France 
at the treaty of the Pyrenees made English 
support more necessary than ever. 
he unsettled condition of the English 
government left little to be hoped for. Yet 
in April 1660, Dom Francisco de Mello, the 
Portuguese ambassador, succeeded in nego- 
tiating a new alliance with the council of 
state (7b. xvii. 118). As soon as the Resto- 
ration seemed probable, he sounded Monck 
as to the prospects of renewing the old pro- 
ject of marrying the restored king to the 
infanta (7b. xvii. 221; Hacuarp, History 
of England, p. 81; Kunnet, Register and 
Chronicle, p. 894). Charles’s return in May 
was immediately followed by a formal pro- 
posal of the alliance. The terms offered 
were very tempting: Tangiers, to command 
the mouth of the Mediterranean ; Bombay, 
with full trading privileges in the Indies; 
religious and commercial freedom for Eng- 
lish subjects in Portugal, and the vast 
portion of two millions of crusados (about 
300,0007.) Protection from Spain and Hol- 
land, full yet defined liberty of catholic 
worship for the infanta, were trifling conces- 
sions for such great advantages. In a secret 
council at Clarendon’s house, Charles ex- 
pressed his willingness to proceed with the 
matter, and in the autumn Mello, confident 
of a successful conclusion, returned to Por- 
tugal to get further instructions. There the 
alliance was hailed with rapture. ‘A good 
peace with England was regarded as the 
only thing under heaven to keep Portugal 
from despair and ruin’ (Maynard to Nicho- 
las, in Listrr’s Life of Clarendon, vol. iii., 
Appendix, No. lviii.) In February Mello 
was sent back to England, charged with full 
powers to negotiate, and rewarded with the 
title of Conde da Ponte for his past ser- 
vices. But on reaching London he found 
circumstances had changed. Spanish and 
Dutch influence had been strongly exercised 
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to thwart the match. The Earl of Bristol 
exerted his utmost energies to find another 
alliance acceptable to Spain as well as to 
Charles, The Spanish ambassador declared 
that the infanta, besides being no beauty, 
was incapable of bearing children (Quadro 
Elementar, xvii. 152; cf. Kennet, p. 698, 
for the similar report of the English mer- 
chants at Lisbon). He offered an equal 
portion to any other princess approved of by 
Spain that Charles might choose, and pro- 
testants were amused by the energy with 
which the envoy of the catholic king urged 
the importance of a protestant monarch wed- 
ding a protestant bride (D’ABLaNcouRT, Mé- 
motres, p. 73 8q.) 

Atlast the adoption of the marriage scheme 
by the French court saved the government of 
Lisbon from despair. In November 1660 Hen- 
rietta Maria had come to London to win her 
son over to the French party. In March 1661 
Louis sent to England M. de Bastide on a 
secret mission to press for the conclusion of 
the treaty. Finally, on 8 May Charles and 
Clarendon announced to parliament that the 
marriage negotiations had been completed. 
The news was favourably received both 
within and without parliament (Calendar of 
State Papers, Dom. 1660-1, pp.586, 595); and 
on 13 May an address of congratulation was 
presented from both houses (Lords’ Journals, 
xi. 241 a, 243 6, 253). On 23 June the mar- 
riage treaty was signed (it is given in La 
CLEDE, Histoire de Portugal, ii. 711). 

The news of Catherine’s betrothal spread 
the wildest joy in Portugal. The English mer- 
chants rejoiced at the establishment of the 
‘most beneficiallest trade that ever our nation 
was engaged in’(Maynardto Nicholas, in Lis- 
TER, App. No. lviii.) The Portuguese traders 
were gratified at the protection of their pro- 
perty from the Dutch navy. The projected 
invasion from Spain was no longer feared. 
In July Francisco de Mello arrived again in 
Lisbon, bearing graceful letters from Charles 
to Catherine ae her mother (Miss Strick- 
LAND gives translations of these, Queens of 
England, v. 495). The Earl of Sandwich, 
commander of the fleet, was appointed ex- 
traordinary ambassador to Portugal, and at 
once set sail for Lisbon. But nearly a year 
elapsed before the queen could be brought 
back. The Algerine pirates had to be chas- 
tised, Tangiers occupied and garrisoned, and 
the queen’s portion shipped. Sandwich ap- 
peared in the Tagus in the spring of 1662, 
and a new dispute arose then as to the 
method of payment of the portion (Sand- 
wich to Clarendon, in Listrr, iii, App. No. 
xciv. 

On 13-23 April the magnificent festivi- 
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ties that accompanied the infanta’s departure 
began. The difficulty of obtaining the ne- 
cessary dispensations from a pope who had 
refused to recognise the independence of Por- 
tugal rendered it politic to omit the ceremony 
of a proxy marriage (Lister, iii. App. No. 
Ccxxxviil.; HaAcHARD,p. 801,is wrong), though 
Catherine had long been styled in Lisbon 
the queen of England. Off the Isle of Wight 
the Duke of York boarded the Royal Charles 
and was received with great state by Cathe- 
rine in her cabin, dressed in the English style 
(Letters of Philip, second Earl of Chester- 
field, p. 21). 

On 183 May the fleet reached Portsmouth. 
Charles was still detained in London by the 
need of proroguing parliament, if not by the 
charms of Mrs, Palmer (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1661-2, p. 370). On the third day 
after her landing Catherine fell sick of a cold 
and slight fever, so that when Charles ar- 
rived at Portsmouth in the afternoon of 
20 May he found her still confined to her bed. 
She absolutely insisted onacatholic ceremony, 
and only after seeing her did Charles consent 
to this step (Clarendon State Papers, Appen- 
dix xx.; cf. Crarxrn, Life of James LI, i. 
394), Accordingly, on 21 May, a catholic 
wedding service was performed with the 
utmost secresy in Catherine’s bedchamber, 
while later in the day a mutilated public 
ceremony, after the rites of the church of 
England, was performed by Sheldon, bishop 
of London, in the presence chamber of the 
royal palace (Quadro Hlementar, xvii. 258; 
Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, pp. 142-5). 

Catherine had received an education which 
wholly incapacitated her for her position. 
Not only had she been left in entire igno- 
rance of all affairs of state, but her general 
education had been so limited that she was 
even unable to speak French (KENNET, p.. 
534, speaks, however, of her English stu- 
dies). For a long time Spanish was the 
only means of communication between her 
and her husband. She had hardly left the 
royal palace ten times in her life, and though 
amiable, dignified, and in a quiet way at- 
tractive, the only positive trait that ob- 
servers could find in her was a simple and 
childish piety that consumed her time in the 
routine performance of her religious duties, 
and sought by pilgrimages to favourite saints 
to express her thanks to heaven for her ad- 
vancement to be queen of England (Maynard 
to Nicholas, 19-29 July, in Lisrer, iii. App. 
No. lxxv.) Pepys thought her ‘a greater 
bigot than even the queen-mother.’ The 

aieties and amusements of fashionable life 
Reba, however, a strong hold on her. She 
was passionately addicted to dancing, though 
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her figure prevented her from ever excelling 
in that accomplishment; and was equally 
attached to the more exciting pleasures of 
the masquerade, to cards and to games of 
chance. A famous stroke of luck, by which 
she won over a thousand to one at a game of 
faro, was unprecedented until the days of 
Horace Walpole, and she scandalised Pepys 
by playing cards on Sunday (Diary, 17 Feb. 
1667). Her retired life had resulted in a cer- 
tain want of tact in small points that soon 
gave occasion for gossip. It was complained 
that she had dealt illiberally with the crew 
of the Royal Charles (Pupys, 24 May 1662). 
Her adhesion to Portuguese fashions and 
dresses excited both odium and ridicule at 
court (see CLARENDON, Life, but cf. Quadro 
Elementar, xvii. 259-60). As her character 
developed in a very unfavourable environ- 
ment, she became, when circumstances al- 
lowed, proud and exacting. On occasion she 
gave so much trouble to her attendants that 
Evelyn moralised on the slavery of courtiers 
(Diary, 17 June 1683; cf. Hatton Corre- 
spondence, i. 64, Camden Society). The fi- 
nancial difficulties in which she was often 
involved in her early married life engen- 
dered inher extreme parsimony. She schooled 
herself to play her difficult part, not without 
success, and to discipline a temper naturally 
warm and impatient. Ina court abandoned 
and licentious to the last degree no one ven- 
tured to hint that her conduct was not in all 
respects correct. 

In person Catherine was of low stature, 
‘ somewhat taller than his majesty’s mother’ 
(Maynard to Nicholas, Lisrsr, iil. App. No. 
xx.) ‘Her face,’ Charlestold Clarendon, after 
he had first seen her, ‘ was not so exact as to 
be called a beauty, though her eyes were ex- 
cellent good, and there was nothing in her 
face that in the least degree can disgust one’ 
(Lansdowne MS. 1236, f. 124, partly printed 
in SrRicKLAND). Lord Chesterfield, her cham- 
berlain, speaks of her appearance in a very 
similar strain (CHESTERFIELD’s Letters, p. 
123). Her long and luxuriant hair was her 
chief adornment, even when twisted into ex- 
traordinary shapes by her Portuguese hair- 
dresser, Her teeth ‘wronged her mouth by 
sticking a little too far out’ (EVELYN, ii. 190, 
ed. 1827). Her voice was low and agreeable. 
‘Tf I have any skill in physiognomy,’ her 
husband said, ‘she must be as good a woman 
as ever was born,’ and Pepys admitted that, 
‘though not overcharming, she had a good 
modest and innocent look that was pleasing’ 
(Diary, 7 Sept. 1662, cf. 31 May). : 

The first be weeks after the marriage 
nearly everything looked promising (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1661-2, p. 396), though 
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discerning observers already anticipated diffi- | 
culties (CHESTERFIELD’s Letters, p, 123). 
Charles was attracted by the simplicity and 
childishness of his wife, and prophesied eter- 
nal love and constancy. He amused himself 
with teaching her English, and laughed at 
her mistakes. On 27 May Charles and Cathe- 
rine left Portsmouth, and on 29 May celebrated 
at Hampton Court the ‘star-crown’d anniver- 
sary’ of the former’s birth and restoration 
(Evact Relation). There they remained for 
the early summer, and on 23 Aug. ‘ the most 
magnificenttriumph ever seen on the Thames’ 
accompanied their solemn entry to White- 
hall, and ended the long and not very hearty 
festivities that had attended the union. 

The troubles of life had already begun. 
‘The lady,’ as Mrs. Palmer was called, had 
received the intelligence of Charles’s mar- 
riage with a very ill grace. To soothe her 
violence Charles acknowledged her son, made 
her unwilling husband Earl of Castlemaine, 
and promised that she should be a lady of his 
wife’s bedchamber; but Catherine instantly 
struck out her name from the list of her house- 
hold. Yet within afew weeks Charles brought 
the lady to court, and publicly presented her 
to Catherine. At first the queen received her 
graciously, ‘but the instant she knew who 
she was she was no sooner set in her chair 
but her colour changed, and tears gushed 
out of her eyes and her nose bled, and she 
fainted’ (CLARENDON, Continuation of his 
Infe; cf. Clarendon to Ormonde, 17 July, in 
Lister, vol. iii. App. No. ciii. This plainly 
refers to the first interview, wrongly dated in 
the Continuation, as ‘ within a day or two 
of the queen’s arrival at Hampton Court’). 
The queen was removed to another room, 
and the court broke up in confusion, A pain- 
ful struggle ensued. Charles ‘sought ease 
and refreshment in jolly company,’ who held 
up to him the example of his grandfather, 
Henry IV. He applied to Clarendon to bring 
the queen to a sense of the helplessness of 
her position. The chancellor’s first advances 
were met by ‘so much passion and such a 
torrent of tears that there was nothing left 
for him to do but to retire.’ Next day he 
found the queen more composed to receive 
his stiff and ungenial lecture, but when he 
‘insinuated what would be acceptable with 
reference to the lady, it raised all the rage 
and fury of yesterday, with fewer tears, the 
fire appearing in her eyes where the water 
was. Catherine fiercely protested that she 
would rather go back to Portugal than yield 
so unworthily. The struggle continued for 
days. The dismissal of nearly all her Portu- 
guese household, to whose impolitic prudery 
the courtiers attributed Catherine’s determi- 
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nation, left her without friends or confidants. 
But Catherine’s active remonstrances were 
ultimately exchanged for a passive resistance 
that was the prelude to a practical surrender. 
Lady Castlemaine took up her quarters at 
Hampton Court. The queen saw ‘a univer- 
sal mirth in all company but in hers, and in 
all places but her chamber.’ At last she openly 
condoned the scandal. Clarendon, who had 
done his best to bring about this result, was 
mean supa to pretend that this unworthy 
concession damaged the queen both in public 
opinion and with her husband (the above ac- 
count is taken entirely from CLARENDON, 
Continuation of his Infe, p. 1085-92, 4to 
edit. 1843). Henceforth Catherine received 
with kindness and forbearance the long series 
of her husband’s mistresses (see e.g. PEPYS, 
24 Oct. and 23 Dec. 1662). She even showed 
kindnesses to her husband’s bastards, hbe- 
friended James Crofts, the future duke of 
Monmouth, though fiercely resisting his re- 
cognition, and, in after years, she gave a pen- 
sion to the Duke of Grafton. Such command 
did she gain over herself that she never en- 
tered her own dressing-room without warn- 
ing, lest she should surprise Charles toying 
with her maids (Pepys, 8 Feb. 1664). But 
sometimes her hot southern nature flamed up 
despite all her schooling (74. 6 July 1663; 
cf. RerEsBy, Memoirs, p. 104). 

In return for this complaisance, Charles 
treated his wife generally with kindness, 
sometimes with affection (e.g. Pupys, 7 Sept. 
1662). Yet courtiers contrasted the gorgeous 
furniture of the apartments of favourite mis- 
tresses with the simple decorations of the 
queen’s private rooms ; though the simplicity 
of her tastes may have partly accounted for 
the difference, and she certainly possessed 
some costly furniture and decorations (e.g. 
Evetyn, 17 April 1673; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1665-6, p. 189; and see Pupys, 24 June 
1664 and 9 June 1662). When at great court 
festivities the Duchesses of Cleveland and 
Portsmouth were rustling in rich silks and 
Bans with jewels, Catherine was simply 
dressed and without diamonds, Goodman 
the actor kept her waiting for the play till 
‘his duchess’ arrived. Aspirants for place 
and promotion neglected the wife for the 
poneial mistress, After the queen-mother’s 

eath, Catherine, whose circumstances then 
became much easier, often abandoned court 
altogether for her dower-mansion of Somer- 
set House. Her ignorance or indifference to 
political matters made her the more careless 
of her absolute want of all political influence. 

Catherine was suspected of exercising in- 
fluence on state affairs in the interests of the 
catholicreligion. In October 1662 she sent her 
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confidential servant, Richard Bellings [q. v.], 
himself a very strong catholic, to Rome, wit 
letters to the pope and the leading cardinals 
(see drafts of the letters in Add. MS. 22548, 
ff, 23-70; Menuzus, Portugal Restaurado, iv. 
196). They chiefly related to the condition 
of Portugal, which had thus far been refused 
recognition as a kingdom by popes devoted 
to the Spanish interest. Subsequent corre- 
spondence of the same kind, though exciting 
odium, was generally of little importance, 
and often, as in 1674 to 1682, of a merely 
formal and complimentary character (Raw- 
linson MS. A. 483). It was also complained 
that her chapel became the resort of English 
catholics, and in 1667 an order of council 
forbade their flocking there (Cal. State Pa- 
pers, Dom. 1667, p. 457). The present of a 
richly bound Portuguese New Testament from 
the English chaplain at Goa was the only 
attempt recorded that could be even suspected 
as aiming at her conversion (it is still pre- 
served in the Bodleian, MS. Tanner, Ixxxiii.) 

Catherine followed the history of her 
country with the keenest interest. Her 
mother’s death, though long kept from her, 
affected her profoundly (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1665-6, p. 342; cf. Hatton Corre- 
spondence, i. 49). Generally averse to letter- 
writing, she yet kept up a very considerable 
correspondence with her brother Peter (in 
Egerton MS. 15384 are eighty unedited letters 
of hers to him in Portuguese holograph). On 
one occasion her patriotic instincts led her 
to insult, very unnecessarily, the Spanish am- 
bassador. When on what was thought to be 
her deathbed, her most earnest requests to 
her husband were to suffer her body to be 
buried in her beloved fatherland, and never 
to desert that alliance on which its inde- 
pendence mainly rested. 

Catherine played a very small part in the 
intellectual life of her age. She encouraged 
Italian music in this country. Her chapel 
music, painfully bad when she first came over, 
was gradually improved. The first Italian 
opera performed in England was acted in 
her presence. She was fond of masques, 
and plays were constantly performed before 
her (Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1666-7, p. 305). 
She sat to Lely for her portrait, still at Hamp- 
ton Court. She set a aes example of 
largely wearing English fabrics (7b. 1665-6, 

. 31). Her devotion to tea, introduced into 

ngland by her countrymen, did much to 
make that beverage popular (see WALLER’s 
poem in Works, p. 221, ed. 1729). She is 
celebrated in the annals of fashion as intro- 
ducing from Portugal the large green fans 
with which ladies shaded their faces before 
the introduction of parasols. 
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Her council and household had often to 
contend with the most pressing financial 
difficulties. On one occasion she complained 
to parliament that, of 40,000/. of her allow- 
ance, she had only received 4,0007. In 1663 
lack of funds postponed a visit to Tunbridge 
Wells from May to July; and when the phy- 
sician recommended the waters of Bourbon, 
she could only get enough money to go to 
Bath, though its stifling air was soon found to 
disagree with her (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1663-4, p. 234). A state visit to Bristol anda 
progress through the West Midlands followed 
this; and gossips noticed that, with the spread 
of a rumour that the queen was pregnant, 


| Castlemaine fell out of favour, and Charles 


became more attentive to his wife (Pxpys, 
7 June 1663). Soon, however, after Cathe- 
rine’s return to London, she was prostrated 
by so severe a ‘spotted fever accompanied 
by sore throat’ that her life was despaired 
of (15 Oct.) Charles was much moved; he 
spent the greater part of the day in tears by 
her bedside; and his affection, it was thought, 
did more to restore Catherine than the cor- 
dials and elixirs of her physicians. In March 
1664 she was well enough to accompany 
Charles to the opening of parliament. In 
1665 she was driven by the plague to Salis- 
bury, and thence to Oxford to meet the parlia- 
ment in October. Here she remained several 
months, lodged in Merton College. In Fe- 
bruary 1666 she miscarried; ‘the evidence of 
fecundity must allay the trouble of the loss’ 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. Feb. 5; cf. Hatton 
Correspondence, i. 48). Clarendon’s fall in 
1667 deprived Catherine of an austere though 
real friend. His successors were ready to 
make political capital out of schemes to con- 
ciliate popular and court support by projects 
for her repudiation or divorce. Rumourspread 
that she was going to retire to a nunnery, 
and to be divorced on the plea of a vow 
of chastity, a pre-contract, or some similar 
excuse (Prpys, 7 Sept. 1667; cf. Eacnarp, 
p- 842). Some divines recommended poly- 
gamy as the better way of getting a direct 
heir to the throne (BuRNET, Own Times, 
Oxford edition, i.480). Southwell, the Eng- 
lish ambassador at Lisbon, was covered with 
confusion by the Queen of Portugal asking 
him whether the report had any founda- 
tion (Southwell to Arlington, 2-12 Dec. 
1667). One wildrumour said that Bucking- 
ham had asked Charles for leave to steal her 
away and send her to some colony, and then 
ground a divorce on the plea of wilful deser- 
tion. Many found in Miss Stewart a new 
Anne Boleyn. Twice again (in 1668 and in 
1669) there were hopes of her bearing chil- 
dren, but again they were doomed to dis- 
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appointment. As a result of this, perhaps, 
divorce schemes were renewed. Charles’s 
interest in Lord Ross’s marriage bill (1670) 
was regarded as not wholly disinterested. 
An absurd story went round that the pope 
had agreed to the divorce (EacHaRD, p. 875). 
Yet about the same time Charles went with 
Catherine to Dover to meet the Duchess of 
Orleans and sign the famous treaty, of which, 
however, it is not known that she was 
cognisant. One result of the expedition was 
that Louise de Quérouaille was added to 
the number of her maids of honour. In 
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1671 Catherine accompanied Charles on a pro- 
gress to the eastern counties. At Audley End 
she got involved in an extraordinary frolic, 
when she and some of her ladies went dis- 
guised as countrywomen to Saffron Walden 
fair and were found out and mobbed. After- 
wards she and Charles were magnificently 
entertained at Norwich by Lord Henry 
Howard (Dawson Turner, Narrative of 
King Charles's Visit to Norwich). 


The development of anti-catholic feeling 
now became troublesome to Catherine. On 
5 Feb. 1673 a committee of the lords was 
appointed to draw up a bill ‘that no Romish 
priest do attend her majesty but such as are 
subjects of the king of Portugal’ (Lords’ 
Journals, xii, 6276; cf. 6186). The popish 
plot panic involved her in more serious dan- 
gers. Soon after the murder of Sir Edmund- 
bury Godfrey (12 Oct. 1678) the informer 
Bedloe attributed the deed to her popish ser- 
vants. On 8 Nov. 1678 Somerset House was 
searched for papists connected with the plot 
(2b. xiii. 48 a), and Titus Oates soon out- 
stripped Bedloe by accusing the queen herself | 
of a design to poison the king. He deposed 
before the council that he had accompanied 
some jesuits one day in August to Somerset 
House, and heard through a door left ajar the 
queen protesting that she would no longer 
suffer indignities to her bed, and was content 
with procuring the death of her husband and 
the propagation of the catholic faith (Norrn, 
Examen of the Plot, pp. 182-3 ; cf. EACHARD, 
p. 955). Cross-examination and subsequent 
Investigation showed clearly his entire igno- | 
rance of the internal arrangements of Somer- 
set House and the impossibility of his having 
heard any such conversation. But Bedloe pro- 
duced corroborative testimony of an interview 
he pretended to have witnessed between Ca- 
therine and some French priests in the gal- 
lery of her chapel at Somerset House, which 
he impudently asserted he had forgotten to 
mention when he gave in his depositions as 
to the murder of Godfrey. Wakeman, her 
physician, was to prepare the poison, Cathe- 
rine was to deliver it herself; her last | 
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scruples had been overcome by the French 
jesuits. 

On 28 Nov. Bedloe made his depositions 
at the bar of the House of Commons. Oates 
followed, and solemnly accused Catherine of 
high treason (see Grey’s Debates, vi. 287- 
800). Next day they repeated their state- 
ments to the House of Lords (Lords’ Jour- 
nals, xiii. 388a). On 12 Nov. the commons 
addressed the king begging him to tender 
oaths of supremacy to all the queen’s English 
servants (Commons’ Journals, ix. 5390; cf. 
548); and on 28 Nov. passed another address 
for the removal of Catherine, her family, and 
all papists from Whitehall (7d. ix. 5496); 
which was, despite Shaftesbury’s opposition, 
negatived by the Lords (Lords’ Journals, xiii. 
8926). For some time Catherine was in im- 
minent danger. Next year fresh depositions, 
among others from Monmouth’s cook, were 
handed in against her, and on 24 June the 
council voted that she had better stand her 
trial. In these distresses her chief adviser 
was the exiled Count of Castelmelhor, and 
Dom Pedro, her brother, though not very 
speedily, despatched a special envoy to inter- 
pose in her behalf. But such foreign sup- 
port would have availed her little against 
popular feeling. More important was Charles’s 
steady adhesion to her. He said publicly to 
Burnet that he thought it would be a horrid 
thing to abandon her, and declared that, 
though men thought he hada mind to a 
new wife, he would not see an innocent 
woman wronged. He issued a public pro- 
clamation that he had never been married 
to any woman besides Catherine. In return 
for such acts of favour Catherine clung to 
the king with more affection than ever, de- 
clared she was only in safety where he was 
(Letters of H. Prideaux, p. 82, Camden Soc.), 


' and went so far as to include the Duchess of 


Portsmouth in the nine popish ladies of her 


| household that had been exempted from the 
test enforced on the rest. 


The acquittal of 
Sir George Wakeman and some jesuit priests 
on the charge of uniting with the queen to 
poison the king was a first check on the in- 
formers. ‘The queen is now a mistress,’ 
wrote Lady Sunderland, ‘the passion her 


_ spouse has for her is so great.’ At a dinner 


at Chiffinch’s ‘ the queen drank a little wine 
to pledge the king’s health and prosperity to 
his affairs, having drunk no wine this many 


| years.’ In August Bedloe died, protesting 
_ with his last breath that the queen was ig- 


norant of any design against the king, and 
had only given money to help the intro- 
duction of catholicism. Yet on 17 Nov., after 
the failure of the Exclusion Bill, Shaftes- 
bury moved in the House of Lords, ‘as the 
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sole remaining chance of liberty, security, 
and religion, a bill of divorce which by sepa- 
rating the king from Catherine might enable 
him to marry a protestant consort, and thus 
to leave the crown to his legitimate issue.’ 
A warm debate ensued, but Shaftesbury 
gained so little support that, after several 
adjournments, he refused to persevere with 
his motion. Charles himself was very ac- 
tive against the bill, and it is recorded that 
‘on leaving the House of Lords he went 


straight to the queen, and to give a proof of | 


his extraordinary affection for her he seated 
himself after dinner in her apartment, and 
slept there a long time, which he had been 
in the habit of doing only in the Duchess of 
Portsmouth’s chamber’ (Barillon’s despatches 
in Curistiz’s Life of Shaftesbury, i. 378; 
cf. 380). Catherine, who had suffered from 
illness during the autumn, attended early 
in the winter the trial of Lord Stafford 
(380 Nov.-7 Dec.), during which the old ac- 


cusations against her were freely bandied | 


about, and may have had some share in his 
conviction. Next year Fitzharris’s informa- 
tion also involved the queen. He declared 
that Dom Francisco de Mello had informed 
him that she was involved in a design for 
poisoning Charles. In March 1681 Cathe- 
rine accompanied her husband to Oxford and 
was present during the turbulent scenes that 
resulted in the dissolution of the last parlia- 
ment of Charles’s reign. This brought her 
troubles to an end, Fitzharris was con- 
demned to death, and just before his execu- 
tion declared to the council that he had been 
persuaded to invent the stories involving the 
queen by the whig sheriffs of London, Corn- 
ish and Bethel, and Treby the recorder. The 
queen’s good domestic fortune outlived— 
though not for long—her troubles. Catherine 
shared in Charles’s renewed popularity, and 
with some magnanimity interceded for Mon- 
mouth’s pardon, an office which seems to have 
led to some coolness between herand the Duke 
of York, with whom she had already been for 
trifling causes slightly at variance (STRICK- 
LAND, p. 667). Before long, however, the 
Duchess of Portsmouth returned to court, 
and the queen’s absence from that scene of 
‘luxury, dissoluteness, and forgetfulness of 
God’ which Evelyn so vividly pictured on 
the last Sunday of Charles’s life indicates 
that her old difficulties had in nowise abated 
(1 Feb. 1685). On Charles’s sudden illness 
Catherine, who may have known something 
of his religious position, without being, as 
her Portuguese panegyrists say, the chief 
eause of his conversion, displayed the greatest 
anxiety for his reconciliation with the catho- 
lic church before his death. She earnestly 
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besought the Duchess of York to exhort the 
duke to take advantage of the king’s ‘ good 
moments’ with that object (CAMPANA DE Oa- 
VELLI, tom. 2, doc. cecciii). It was in her 
chamber, though she herself was senseless in 
the physician’s hands, that James and Ba- 
rillon made the final arrangements for the 
king’s reconciliation, and one of her priests 
assisted Huddleston in the administration of 
the last ritesto him. Her grief at his death 
was extreme. She received her visits of con- 
dolence in a bed of mourning in a darkened 
room hung with black, faintly illuminated by 
burning tapers (Evetyn, 5 Feb.) Twomonths 
afterwards she left Whitehall for Somerset 
House, and there, or at her suburban residence 
at Hammersmith, where she had privately 
established a convent of nuns, she spent the 
first years of her widowhood. She lived in 
great privacy, amusing herself by cards and 
concerts. Her chamberlain Feversham go- 
verned her household, and her intimacy with 
him groundlessly excited scandalous gossip. 
She seems to have been on fair terms with 
the new king and queen. She interceded, 
however, in vain for Monmouth, who had ad- 
dressed piteous supplications to her for help 
(Rozerts, Life of Monmouth, ii. 112, 119; 
cf. Camden Miscellany, viii.) She was pre- 
sent at the birth of the Prince of Wales on 
10 June 1688 (see her own account in a letter 
to her brother King Pedro in Everton MS. 
1534, f. 10), stood godmother for him, and 
gave evidence before the council that he was 
truly the son of Mary of Modena. 

Catherine proposed to return to Portugal, 
and ships were prepared for her departure. 
She delayed, however, in England to carry 
on a tedious and rather vexatious lawsuit 
against Lord Clarendon, her former chamber- 
lain, for some large sums asserted to have 
been lost by his negligence or peculation. 
Most people shared King James’s opinion, 
that she was a hard woman to deal with, 
and she seems to have become both greedy 
and litigious (full details of the suit in the 
State Letters and Diary of Henry, Earl of 
Clarendon, especially in the Diary, pp. 18, 
23-5, 29, 41, 79). 

The revolution found Catherine still in 
England. She received an early visit from 
the Prince of Orange, who did her a little 
service by releasing Feversham from custody 
(EacnarD, p.1136). But, despite her friendly 
relations with the new government, she was 
involved in the general attack on all catho- 
lics. In July 1689 a bill passed the commons 
limiting the number of her popish servants to 
eighteen, butit failed to get through the House 
of Lords. William himself requested her to 
leave Somerset House for a less public place 
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of residence, on the ground that ‘there were 
great meetings and caballings against his 
government carried on there’ (CLARENDON’S 
Diary, p. 244; ef. Hatton Correspondence, 
ii. 150). She replied by appealing to her 
treaty rights, and William did not press his 
point ; but in his absence more unpleasant- 
ness broke out between Queen Mary and 
Catherine on the ground that a prayer for 
William’s success in Ireland was omitted 
from the service in the Savoy Chapel, which 
was under Catherine’s jurisdiction and used 
by the protestants of her household. This 
renewed Catherine’s desire to leave Eng- 
land; but difficulties about the escort put 
the voyage off till the end of March 1692. 
She proceeded on her journey with great 
privacy ; refused to visit Versailles and 
Louis XIV; showed more state when she 
entered Spain; but was detained on the 
way by an attack of erysipelas, and did not 
enter Lisbon until 20 Jan. 1693, where she 
was received with great demonstrations of de- 
light by the court and people (Sousa, iv. 827- 
329). She resided first at the royal quinta of 
Alcantara, and subsequently at Santa Martha 
and Belem; but she finally settled in the 
new palace of Bemposta, which she had built 
close to Lisbon. There she lived a very quiet 
life. Her household was reduced to that of 
a private family, though on days of ceremony 
it was still thronged by the nobility of Por- 
tugal (Account of the Court of Portugal, pp. 
125-7, London, 1700). In 1703 the Methuen 
treaty completed the alliance with England, 
of which she was the advocate. In 1704 she 
had another attack of erysipelas. On her re- 
covery she was appointed regent to her brother 
Pedro, whose health had become very bad. 
This was in 1704, and in 1705 the appoint- 
ment wasrenewed. Heradministration seems 
to have been successful, and several victories 
were gained over the Spaniards (Sousa, Pro- 
vas, 42; Burnet, Own Times, v. 1638, ed. 
18383), While still acting as regent she died 
on 81 Dee. 1705 of a sudden attack of colic. 
The magnificence of her funeral at’ Belem, 
the suspension of the tribunals, and the 
general mourning, attested the respect in 
which she was held. Her great wealth, the 
fruit of long years of economy, she left to 
King Pedro, but charged with many pious 
legacies (Sousa, Provas, 43). 


{The biography of Catherine in Miss Strick- 
land’s Lives of the Queens of England, v. 478- 
708, ed. 1854, though not always very critical, 
frequently discursive and weak on its political 
side, has collected the greater part of the ma- 
terials available; Jesse’s Life in the Memoirs of 
the Court of England during the Reigns of the 
Stuart Kings is short and superficial; more im- 
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portant is the memoir in A. C. de Sousa’s Histo- 
ria Genealogica da Casa Real Portugueza (Lisboa, 
1735-49), tom, vii., with the original documents 
in the Proyas, tom. iv. num. 36-43; from this 
come most of the facts of her early and later 
life. P. de Azevedo de Tojal’s curious epic poem, 
Carlos reduzido, Inglaterra illustrada (Lisboa, 
1716), combines with much high-flown poetic 
rhapsody a matter-of-fact biography. The mar- 
riage negotiations and the whole of Catherine’s 
subsequent relations to Portugalare best studied. 
in the valuable calendar of original documents 
on the dealings between England and Portugal 
in vols. xvii. and xviii. of Quadro Elementar das 
relacdes politicas e diplomaticas de Portugal 
com as diversas potencias do mundo, by Barros 
e Sousa Visconde de Santarem and Rebello da 
Silva. A general view of Portuguese history 
during her life can be found in Schifer's Ge- 
schichte von Portugal, tom. iv. and v. (Heerenand 
Vkert’s series), and La Cléde’s Histoire de Por- 
tugal, tom. ii. Ranke’s History of England, iii. 
343-7 and 380-5 (the Oxford translation), sum- 
marises shortly the political bearing of the mar- 
riage; Clarendon’s Continuation of his Life, the 
Appendix tothe Clarendon State Papers (vol. iii.) ; 
Lister’s Life of Clarendon, and especially the 
documents in vol. iii.; L. de Menezes, conde da 
Ericeira’s Historia de Portugal Restaurado and 
the MS. Relacaio da Embaixada de Francisco de 
Mello, conde da Ponte, in Inglaterra (MS. Add. 
15202) are all valuable. The festivities at Lisbon 
and London and the queen’s voyage are specially 
described in the Relacion de las Fiestas 4 Lisboa ; 
the Programma das formalidadas in Quadro 
Elementar, xvii. 236-56; Ordens para a Recepcfo 
da D. Catherina, MS. Cott. Vesp. ¢. xiv. no. 29 ; 
Mello’s Relac&éo da forma com que se publicou 
em Inglaterra ocasamento daS. D, Catherina (Lis- 
bon, 1761); the Exact Relation of the Landing of 
Her Majesty (London, 1662); Sandwich’s Diary 
in Kennet, and the curious doggerel called 
Iter Lusitanicum, or the Portugal Voyage, by a 
Cosmopolite. Of the flood of gratulatory poetry, 
the Domiduca Oxoniensis and the Epithalamia 
of the rival university may be mentioned. Other 
general authorities, such as Pepys, Evelyn, 
Hamilton, Reresby, the Calendars of State 
Papers, Browne’s Miscellanea Aulica, Ives, the 
Sidney Papers, the Hatton Correspondence, the 
second Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, Singer’s Cor- 
respondence and Diary of the Second Lord Cla- 
rendon, the Lords’ and Commons’ Journals, 
Gray’s Debates, North’s Examen, and Christie’s 
Life of Shaftesbury, have in most instances been 
quoted in the text, besides other less important 
authorities. Some letters of Catherine are in 
Strickland, others in Rawlinson MS. A. 268 and 
483, Add. MS. 22548, and in Egerton MS, 1534.] 
fe ed be 


CATHROE or KADROE, Saint (10th 
cent.) [See CapRroz.] 


CATLEY, ANN (1745-1789), vocalist, 


| born in 1745 near Tower Hill, London, was 


Catley 


the daughter of a hackney coachman, at one 
time in the service of the quaker Barclay, 
and afterwards keeper of the Horns public- 
house at Norwood. Remarkable for beauty 
of face and voice, as early as 1755 she amused 
the officers stationed at the Tower by her 
singing. About 1760, her voice having at- 
tracted the notice of William Bates, a west- 
end musician, he and her father entered into 
a bond for 2002. that he was to feed and 
clothe the girl, train her, and get her a public 
engagement (Thespian Dict.) In 1762 she 
appeared at Vauxhall, and on 8 Oct. sang 
the part of the Pastoral Nymph in ‘ Comus’ 
at Covent Garden Theatre. Her beauty and 
the freedom of her manners quickly made her 
notorious; and in 1763 her father took pro- 
cess in the king’s bench to force Bates to pro- 
duce her in court, as it was rumoured that 
she had been basely handed over to a young 
baronet, Sir Francis Blake Delaval (KirxK- 
MAN, Macklin, i. 450-1). Robert Barclay, 
her father’s master, obtained legal assistance 
for him, and Delaval, Bates, and Delaval’s 
attorney, Frayne, were fined by Lord Mans- 
field for conspiring to deprive Catley of the 
custody of his daughter. 

Ann Catley obtained an engagement at 
Marylebone Gardens immediately afterwards, 
and became a pupil of Macklin. Under his 
auspices she obtained an engagement (1763) 
at Dublin, appearing at the Smock Alley 
Theatre with extraordinary success, at asalary 
of forty guineas per night (Thespian Dict.) 
O’Keetfe, the dramatist, writes of her popu- 
larity and beauty. The ladies of Dublin had 
their hair ‘Catleyfied,’ ie. dressed as Miss 
Catley dressed hers. She did not return to 
England till 1770. Lucrative engagements 
followed rapidly. Her time was passed be- 
tween Vauxhall, Marylebone Gardens, the 
theatres, and private concerts; her characters 
included Isabella in the ‘ Portrait,’ Arnold’s 
music; Rosetta in ‘ Love ina Village,’ which 
kept a theatre prosperous for two years; and 
Captain Macheath. In 1770 and 1773 she ap- 
peared at Covent Garden (7d.), where Horace 
‘Walpole saw her in ‘Elfrida.’ On 6 Feb. 
1773 she played Juno in O’Hara’s ‘Golden 
Pippin,’ and took the town by storm with 
two songs, ‘Push about the jorum’ and 
‘Where’s the mortal can resist me?’ ‘For 
Miss Catley,’ Walpole says (Letters, Cun- 
ningham’s ed. vi. 13), ‘she looked so impu- 
dent . . . youmight have imagined she had 
been singing the “ black joke,” only that she 
would then have been more intelligible.’ In 
1773 were published some scandalous ‘ Me- 
moirs of the celebrated Miss Ann C——y, 
containing a succinct Narrative of the most 


remarkable Incidents of that Lady’s Life,’ &. | 
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In 1777, in Wenman’s volume of 
‘Plays,’ article ‘Comus,’ there appeared a 
portrait of Ann Catley as Euphrosyne. In 
1784 she made her last appearance in public 
(Thespian Dict.), and retired upon a consider- 
able fortune, She had then become the wife 
of Major-general Francis Lascelles, by whom 
she was the mother of eight children, four 
sons and four daughters, the eldest son being 
old enough at her death to be a cornet of 
dragoons (Gent. Mag. 1789, vol. lix. pt. ii. 
p- 962). She and the general lived in a 
handsome house at Ealing, bought by herself 
for her daughters out of her own fortune, 
and she died there of decline on 14 Oct. 1789. 
From her will, signed Anne Cateley, though 
her death was recorded under the head of 
Mrs. Lascelles, it appears that her property 
amounted to 5,000/. 

In ‘Notes and Queries’ (4th series, vi. 
112; and vii. 41, 217) much curious matter 
is set down concerning the tune ‘ Helmsley,’ 
said to have been originally a hornpipe danced 
by Ann Catley. Dr. Rimbault refers there 
to Miss Ambross’s ‘ Life and Memoirs of the 
late Miss Ann Catley, the celebrated actress; 
with Biographical Sketches of Sir Francis 
Blake Delaval, and the Hon. Isabella Paw- 
let, daughter of the Harl of Thanet.’ No copy 
of this work is in the British Museum. 


[Grove’s Dict. of Music, i. 326 ; Thespian Dict. 
art. ‘Catley, Ann;’ Kirkman’s Memoirs of Mack- 
lin, i. 448-53; Genest’s Hist. of the Stage, vi. 
314-15; Brief Narrative of ... Miss C*tl*y, 
pp. 1, 20, 21, 38; Gent. Mag. vol. lix. pt. ii. 
pp. 962, 1049, 1050; O’Keeffe’s Reminiscences 
(1826) ; Monthly Review, enlarged series, i. fo 

J. H. 


CATLIN, Sir ROBERT (d. 1574), 
judge, was born at Beby in Leicester- 
shire, though his ancestry is said to have 
belonged to Northamptonshire. He was a 
member of the Middle Temple, and was ap- 
pointed reader to that society in 1547, In 
1558, the lordship of his native place having 
reverted to the crown through the attainder 
of the Duke of Suffolk, Catlin obtained a 
grant of it. In the following year he was 
called to the rank of serjeant-at-law, and two 
years later to that of king’s and queen’s 
serjeant. He was appointed a justice of 
the common pleas in October 1558, was re- 
appointed on the accession of Elizabeth in 
November of the next year, and in the en- 
suing January was created chief justice of 
the queen’s bench in the room of Sir Edward 
Saunders, removed on account of his reli- 
gious opinions, and was knighted. During his 
tenure of office he would seem to have had 
next to no judicial business to perform. Ho 
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presided over the judges at the trial of the 
Duke of Norfolk for high treason in con- 
spiring with Mary Stuart to dethrone the 
queen in January 1571, and the following 
month sentenced one of the duke’s retainers, 
Robert Hickford, to death as an accomplice. 
His judgment on this occasion is reported at 
some length. Itisahomily onthesacredness 
of majesty and the heinousness of treason, and, 
so regarded, not altogether a discreditable 
performance. The closing sentences evince 
an acquaintance with Chaucer’s ‘ House of 
Fame.’ But he does not appear to have 
been particularly subservient as a judge, as 
we find that this same year, 1571, he incurred 
the serious displeasure of the queen by re- 
fusing to ‘alter the ancient forms of the 
court’ in the interests of the Earl of Lei- 
cester. He was accused of denying justice 
and making the queen’s bench ‘a court of 
conscience’ by one Thomas Welch in 1566. 
He married Ann, daughter of John Boles of 
Wallington, Hertfordshire, and relict of John 
Burgoyne, by whom he had one daughter, 
whose first husband was Sir John Spencer. 
He died at his seat at Newenham, Bedford- 
shire, in 1574. 

[{Fuller’s Worthies (Leicestershire) ; Dugdale’s 
Orig. 217, Chron. Ser. 89, 90, 91; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1547-80, pp. 107, 416; Cobbett’s 
State Trials, 1.957, 1042, ii. 1046; Foss’s Lives 
of the Judges. ] J.M. R. 


CATNACH, JAMES (ofthe Seven Dials), 
(1792-1841), publisher, born at Alnwick in 
Northumberland, 18 Aug. 1792, was the 
son of John Catnach, a printer of that town. 
The elder Catnach printed and published 
books which, for the time, were well illus- 
trated; such as ‘The Beauties of Natural 
History, selected from Buffon’s History of 
Quadrupeds, &c., with sixty-seven cuts by 
Bewick,’ ‘Poems by Percival Stockdale, with 
cuts by Thos. Bewick,’‘The Hermit of Wark- 
worth,’ and the ‘ Poetical Works of Robert 
Burns,’ the illustrations being engraved by 
Bewick. About 1808 he left Alnwick for 
Newcastle, and five years afterwards removed 
to London. He had a shop in Wardour 
Street, Soho, and died 4 Dec. 1813, from the 
effects of an accident. 

His son James, who was then working as 
a printer at Newcastle-on-Tyne, immediately 
came to London, and soon afterwards, 1813- 
1814, commenced business at 2 Monmouth 
Court, Seven Dials, where he set up his 
father’s old wooden press, and got together 
some scraps of type and old woodcuts. With 
these he printed little duodecimo volumes 
known as ‘ chap-books’ and broadsides. 

He was young and energetic, and struck 
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out a new line for himself, in the shape of 
children’s books, which he published at a 
farthing each. He bought ballads on every 
passing event, at the price of half-a-crown 
per ballad. In cases of popular excitement 
he did well, and he is reported to have made 
over 5007. by the trial of Thurtell for the 
murder of Mr. Weare. 

His publications were printed on the flim- 
siest possible paper, with bad ink and worse 
type, and, as a rule, headed by a woodcut 
totally irrelevant to the text. Among these 
woodcuts, especially in the Christmas carol 
broadsheets, are many of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which he had bought at various sales 
of printing material. The British Museum 
has a large collection of his ballads and 
those of his competitors, notably two thick 
volumes, which contain over four thousand 
purchased in 1868 for 77. 7s. 

He made a competence, possibly some 
5,0007., and retired from business in 1838, 
living at Dancer’s Hill, South Mimms, near 
Barnet, but he died at his old shop on 1 Feb. 
1841, aged 49, and was buried in Highgate 
cemetery. 

{Hindley’s Life and Times of James Catnach, 
1878; A Collection of the Books and Woodecuts 
of James Catnach, 1869. ] J. A. 


CATON, WILLIAM (1636-1665), quaker, 
was probably a near relation of Margaret 
Askew, afterwards wife of Thomas Fell, vice- 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. At 
the age of fourteen he was taken by his 
father to the judge’s house at Swarthmore, 
near Ulverston, to be educated by a kins- 
man who was then tutor to the Fell family. 
The boy was made a companion to the judge’s 
eldest son, and was sent with him to a school 
at Hawkshead. In 1652 George Fox paid 
his first visit to Swarthmore Hall, and Caton 
embraced quakerism. He now refused to 
study on the ground of its being a worldly 
occupation, and Margaret Fell employed him 
at Swarthmore to teach her younger children 
and act as her secretary. When he was about 
eighteen, Caton was chosen one of the quaker 
preachers for the district of which Swarth- 
more was the centre, and in his ‘ Journal’ he 
relates that he was often ‘beaten, buffetted, 
stocked, and stoned’ by the people of the 
places in which he attempted to preach. In 
1654 he left Swarthmore in order to become 
an itinerant preacher. Towards the end of 
the year he was joined by John Stubbs, with 
whom he proceeded to Maidstone. Here they 
were both sent to the house of correction and 
harshly treated, when, the only charge against 
them being that of preaching, the magis- 
trates were compelled to release them (a 
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oo i le 
full account of this is preserved in the MSS. 


of the Friends of East Kent). About the 
middle of 1655 Caton made an attempt to 
qin his doctrines in France, but went no 
rther than Calais on account of the diffi- 
culty he found in preaching through an in- 
terpreter, and returned to England without 
delay. After a preaching tour, which lasted 
some months, he went to Holland, hoping to 
convert the Dutch, though he was as ignorant 
of their language as he was of French. At 
Flushing and Middelburg he found English 
congregations, and was roughly handled at 
both places forinterrupting their services. At 
the end of 1655 he was again in England. He 
next made an attempt to promulgate quaker- 
ism in Scotland, and was the messenger from 
the Friends in England to General Monck. 
Early in 1656 Caton was imprisoned for a 
short time at Congleton. Towards the end 
of this year he returned to Holland, and, 
after some adventures, determined to settle 
in Amsterdam, where there was a small 
quaker community. He spent some time 
between England and Holland. In a letter 
preserved in the ‘Swarthmore MSS.’ he gives 
a brief interesting account of the ceremonies 
attending the proclamation of Charles II in 
1660. At the end of 1660 he had an inter- 
view with the ‘prince palatine’ at Heidel- 
berg, to plead for liberty of conscience. About 
1662 he married Annekin Derrix or Derricks, 
a Dutch quakeress. Ona later journey to 
Holland he was forced to take shelter in 
Yarmouth Roads, where he landed, and was 
imprisoned for nearly five months for refusing 
the oath of allegiance. His letters give a 
graphic account both of the storm and of his 
severe treatment in prison. Little more is 
accurately known of his life, except that he 
returned to Holland. His last known letter 
is dated 8th month 1665 (0.8.), and Barclay, 
in his reprint of Caton’s ‘Journal,’ states 
that there is reason to believe that he died 
towards the end of 1665. Caton stands out 
in marked contrast to most of the early 
uakers, for though an enthusiast he was far 
rom being a fanatic. He wrote largely, 
both in English and Dutch, and his style 
was more simple and pointed than that of 
most of the seventeenth-century Friends. In 
England, Holland, and Germany his works 
were for more than a century very highly 
esteemed, and his ‘Journal,’ a somewhat 
wordy and tedious work, is still a popular 
book among the Friends. 

His principal works were: 1. ‘A True 
Declaration of the Bloody Proceedings of 
the Men of Maidstone,’ 1655. 2. ‘The Mode- 
rate Enquirer resolved . . . by way of Con- 


commonly called Quakers,’ &c., 1659 (trans- 
lated into Dutch as ‘Den matelijcken Onder- 
soeker voldaen’ in 1669). 3. ‘Truth’s Cha- 
racter of Professors .. .’ 1660. 4. ‘An Epistle 
to King Charles II sent from Amsterdam 
in Holland, the 28 of the 10 month, 1660,’ 
5. ‘William Caton’s Salutation and Advice 
unto God’s Elect,’ 1660. 6. ‘An Abridge- 
ment; or a Compendious Commemoration of 
the Remarkable Chronologies which are con- 
tained in that famous Ecclesiastical History 
of Eusebius Pamphilus, 1661 (reprinted as 
‘An Abridgement of Eusebius Pamphilius’s 
Ecclesiastical History’). 7. ‘The Testi- 
mony of a Cloud of Witnesses,’ &c., 1662. 
8. ‘T'wo General Epistles given forth in Yar- 
mouth Common Gaol,’ 1663. 9. ‘A Journal 
of the Life of ... Will. Caton, written 
by his own hand’ (edited by George Fox), 
1689. Besides the above Caton wrote a 
large number of small books and tracts in 
High and Low Dutch, which have never 
been translated ; the most important is ‘ Hine 
Beschirmung d’un schuldigen,’ 1664. 

[ William Caton’s Journal; Tuke’s Life of Caton 
(Biographical Notices of Friends, vol. ii.); Webb’s 
The Fells of Swarthmore Hall; Smith’s Cata- 
logue of Friends’ Books; Sewel’s History of the 
Rise of the Society of Friends; and manuscripts 
in the Swarthmore Collection at Devonshire 
House, Bishopsgate Street, London.] A, C. B. 


CATRIK, JOHN (d. 1419), bishop. 
[See Kerrericn. | 


CATTERMOLE, GEORGE (1800-1868), 
water-colour painter, born at Dickleborough, 
near Diss, Norfolk, on8 Aug. 1800, was young- 
est child of alarge family. His mother died 
when he was two, and his education was con- 
ducted by his father, of independent means. 
At the age of fourteen, if not before, he was 
placed with John Britton [q.v.], the anti- 
quary. His brother Richard was at that time, 
or soon after, employed to draw for Brit- 
ton’s ‘Cathedral Antiquities of England,’ and 
George also executed drawings for that work. 
In 1819 he commenced to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy. In that year, and in 1821, he sent 
views of Peterborough Cathedral, in 1826 
‘King Henry discovering the relics of King 
Arthur in Glastonbury Abbey,’ a ‘ View near 
Salisbury,’ and ‘A Lighthouse 3’? and 
in 1827 ‘ Trial of Queen Catherine,’ his sixth 
and last contribution to the exhibitions of 
the Academy. He also during this period 
(1819-27) exhibited two works at the Bri- 
tish Institution. In 1822 he was elected an 
associate exhibitor of the Society (now the 
Royal Society) of Painters in Water Colours, 
and in 1833 he became a full member, It 


ference concerning the condemned People | was mainly by his drawings exhibited at the 
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rooms of this society that he established his 
fame as an artist. Commencing as an archi- 
tectural draughtsman, but with a mind well 
stored with history and archeological detail, 
his imagination soon began to fill with their 
ancient life the buildings which he drew, and 
his art was naturally inspired with that ro- 
mantic spirit which, long felt in literature, 
had culminated in the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott. The great romantic movement among 
the artists of France was simultaneous with 
the appearance of Cattermole, who may be 
considered as the ally of Delacroix and Bon- 
ington, and as the greatest representative, if 
not the founder, in England of the art that 
sought its motives in the restoration of by- 
gone times, with their manners and customs, 
their architecture and costumes, their chival- 
rous and religious sentiment, complete. To 
perform this part he brought aspirit naturally 
ardent, controlled by a fine and somewhat 
severe artistic taste, which, without destroy- 
ing the energy and freedom of his design, 
permitted neither extravagance nor affecta- 
tion. He had a gift of colour, a felicity and 
directness of touch, and a command of his ma- 
terials, which have never been excelled in his 
line of art. He treated landscape and archi- 
tecture with almost equal skill, and though his 
figures were on asmall scale, and often shared 
but even honours with the scenes in which 
they were placed, they were always designed 
with spirit, living in gesture, and right in 
expression. Among the more important of 
the drawings exhibited at the Water-colour 
Society were: ‘ After the Sortie,’ 1834; ‘Sir 
Walter Raleigh witnessing the Execution of 
the Earl of Essex in the Tower,’ 1839; ‘Wan- 
derers entertained,’ 1839 (engraved by Egan 
under the title of ‘Old English Hospitality’); 
‘The Castle Chapel,’ 1840; ‘Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh preparing to shoot the Re- 
gent Murray in 1570, 1843; ‘ After the se- 
cond Battle of Newbury,’ 1843; ‘ Benvenuto 
Cellini defending the Castle of St. Angelo,’ 
1845 ; ‘The Unwelcome Return,’ 1846. The 
last has been said to be ‘perhaps the most 
extraordinary display of Cattermole’s powers 
in landscape.’ It is of such works as these 
that Professor Ruskin wrote in the first vo- 
lume of ‘ Modern Painters :’ ‘There are signs 
in George Cattermole’s works of very peculiar 

ifts, and perhaps also of powerful genius... 

he antiquarian feeling of C, is pure, earnest, 
and natural, and I think his imagination ori- 
ginally vigorous; certainly his fancy, his 
grasp of momentary passion, considerable ; 
his sense of action in the human body, vivid 
and ready.’ Cattermole withdrew from the 
Water-colour Society in 1850. Two reasons 
have been assigned for this step, which was 
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taken in opposition to the wishes of his bro- 
ther members. One of these was his desire 
to devote himself to painting in oils, and the 
other his sensitive organisation, which ‘al- 
ways made the conditions of exhibition in 
planning his work peculiarly irksome to him.’ 
The latter reason may also have induced him 
to refuse the presidency of this society, which 
was offered to him about the date of his re- 
tirement, and to resist the repeated requests 
of the members to return to their ranks. 

During these years Cattermole was much 
employed in illustrations for books. In 1830 
he travelled in Scotland to make sketches of 
the buildings and scenery introduced by Scott 
into his novels, to be used some years after- 
wards in a finely illustrated volume called 
‘Scott and Scotland.’ In 1834 appeared ‘The 
Calendar of Nature,’ a little book with wood- 
cuts, principally landscape; in 1836 came 
Thomas Roscoe’s ‘ Wanderings and Excur- 
sions in North Wales;’ in 1840-1 Catter- 
mole’s well-known illustrations to ‘ Master 
Humphrey’s Clock;’ and here it may be men- 
tioned that the picturesque design of the 
Maypole Inn in ‘ Barnaby Rudge’ was en- 
tirely the invention of the artist, instead of 
being drawn from an existing inn at Chigwell 
as has been supposed. In 184] appeared the 
first, and in 1845 the second, volume of ‘ Cat- 
termole’s Historical Annual—the Great Civil 
War of CharlesI and the Parliament,’ which 
contained twenty-eight steel engravings by 
the best engravers of the day after draw- 
ings by Cattermole, and was produced under 
the superintendence of Charles Heath, who 
published the second volume as ‘ Heath’s 
Picturesque Annual’ for 1845, The literary 
part was written by his brother, the Rey. 
Richard Cattermole fa v.] In 1846 was pub- 
lished another volume, beautifully illustrated 
in the same manner, called ‘Evenings at 
Haddon Hall,’ with letterpress written to the 
drawings by the Baroness de Calabrella. 

Among other works to which he contributed 
illustrations were J. P. Lawson’s ‘Scotland 
delineated ’ (1847-54), and S. C. Hall’s ‘ Ba- 
ronial Halls of England’ (1848). He also 
published a work in two parts called ‘ Catter- 
mole’s Portfolio of Original Drawings,’ in 
which Mr. Hullmandel’s process of lithotint 
(brought to perfection by Cattermoleand J.D. 
Harding) was employed, each part containing 
ten plates. 

Cattermole was naturally of a lively dis- 
position, and full of spirit. As a young man, 
he was an excellent whip, and fond of driving 
stage-coaches. In his bachelor days he was 
a frequent visitor at Gore House, and mixed 
with the fashionable world of art and litera- 
ture which gathered round the Countess of 
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met among others Carlyle and Dickens, and 
Prince Louis, afterwards the Emperor Napo- 
leon III. For some years before his marriage 
he had resided in the Albany in the cham- 
bers once occupied by Byron and Bulwer 
Lytton. In July 1839, soon after the com- 
pletion of his drawing of the ‘ Diet of Spiers,’ 
well known through the large engraving by 
William Walker, he received the offer of 
knighthood, which he refused. In the fol- 
lowing month (20 Aug.) he married Clarissa 
Hester Elderton, a daughter of James Elder- 
ton, deputy remembrancer, &c. of the court 
of exchequer, and took a house at Clapham 
Rise, where he resided till 1863. Among 
his intimate friends were Thackeray and 
Dickens, Macready and Mavlise, Douglas Jer- 
rold and Talfourd, Stanfield and Landseer, 
Browning and Macaulay, Lytton and Dis- 
raeli (Lord Beaconsfield). In his life of 
Dickens, John Forster says: ‘ Another painter 
friend was George Cattermole, who had then 
enough and to spare of fun, as well as fancy, 
to supply a dozen artists.’ Numerous letters 
exist to testify to the affection between him- 
self and Dickens, in whose amateur theatri- 
cals he often took part. In 1845 he speci- 
ally distinguished himself in the character of 
Wellbred in ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ 
which was acted before the prince consort at 
‘ Miss Kelly’s,’ now (1887) the Royalty Thea- 
tre, Dean Street, Soho. 

After his retirement from the Water-colour 
Society, though still painting his old subjects 
in his old medium, he devoted himself a good 
deal to painting in oil-colours, and to scenes 
from Bible history. A large oil-painting of 
Macbeth belongs to this period, of which he 
said that it was the only work of his in 
which he had realised his own intention ; 
and among the drawings which were in his 
possession at his death were cartoons of the 
‘Raising of Lazarus,’ the ‘ Marriage at Cana,’ 
and ‘The Last Supper.’ 

In 1863 he moved to 4 The Cedars Road, 
Clapham Common ; and in September of that 
year he received from India the tidings of 
the death of his eldest son, Lieutenant Er- 
nest George Cattermole, who died at Umballa 
while doing duty with the 22nd native infan- 
try. He had shortly before lost his youngest 
daughter, and after this second shock a fear- 
ful depression fell upon him, from which he 
never recovered. He retired much from so- 


ciety, and after some years of continual brood- | 


ing over his loss, he died on 24 July 1868. 
He was buried in Norwood cemetery. He 
left a widow, three sons, and four daughters. 
Of these, all except one son (Edward) are 
living. Leonardo Cattermole, the eldest sur- 
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viving son, is well known for the grace and 
spirit of his pictures of horses. 

Cattermole’s reputation as an artist was 
not confined to his own country. The ‘ His- 
torical Annual’ was published in New York 
and Paris. At the French International 
Exhibition of 1855 he received one of the 
two grandes médailles d’honneur awarded to 
English artists, Sir Edwin Landseer taking 
the other. In the following year he was 
elected a member of the Royal Academy of 
Amsterdam, and of the Society of Water- 
colour Painters at Brussels. 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists (1878); Graves’s 
Dict. of Artists; Clement and Hutton’s Artists 
of the Nineteenth Century; Forster's Life of 
Dickens; Miss Hogarth’s Letters of Charles 
Dickens; Ruskin’s Modern Painters; The An- 
nals of the Fine Arts; Catalogues of the Royal 
Academy and Royal Society of Paintersin Water 
Colours ; Art Journal, July 1857, September 1868, 
March 1870 ; Men of the Time ; works mentioned 
in the article and communications from the 
family.] 


CATTERMOLE, RICHARD (1795 P- 
1858), miscellaneous writer, was born about 
1795, took orders, and was appointed secretary 
to the Royal Society of Literature at its first 
general meeting on 17 June 1823. This office 
he held till 1852. In 1825 he became con- 
nected with the church of St. Matthew, Brix- 
ton, Surrey. Here he laboured till 1832. Cat- 
termole studied at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and proceeded B.D. in 1831. He 
was finally appointed vicar of Little Marlow, 
Buckinghamshire. He died on 6 Dec. 1858 at 
Boulogne. He was married and had several 


; children, who survived him, Cattermole as- 


sisted J. 8. Spons in compiling his ‘ Doctrine 
of the Church of Geneva’ (1st and 2nd ser. 
1825-82). He was one of the editors of the 
‘Sacred Classics, or Select Library of Divinity’ 
(80 vols. 1834-6), and probably edited ‘Gems 
of Sacred Poetry’ (1841). Besides a num- 
ber of sermons, he also wrote the following 
works: 1. ‘Becket and other Poems,’ 1832. 
2. ‘The Book of the Cartoons of Raphael,’ 
1887. 3. ‘The Literature of the Church of 
England, indicated in Selections from the 
Writings of Eminent Divines,’ 2 vols. 1844. 
4, ‘The Great Civil War,’ 1846 (previously 
published in two parts, issued in 1841 and 
1855 respectively, with illustrations by the 
artist’s brother, George Cattermole [q. v.]). 
(Gent. Mag. January 1859, p. 99; Reports, &c. 
of Royal Society of Literature ; Graduati Cantab. 
(Cambridge, 1884); Brit. Mus. Cat. Add. MSS, 
(1854-75) ; List in Index, p. 287.) F. W-r. 


CATTI, TWM SION (15380-1620?), 
Welsh bard. [See Jones, Tuomas. ] 
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CATTON, CHARLES, R.A., the elder 
(1728-1798), painter, born in 1728 at Nor- 


wich, one of a family of thirty-five children, | 
was apprenticed to a London coach-painter, | 


and found time also for some study in the St. 
Martin’s Lane academy. He is chiefly known 
as a landscape and animal painter, but he had 
a good knowledge of the figure, and a talent 
for humorous design. In 1786 he published 
the ‘Margate Packet,’ a clever etching in 
which these qualities appear. Somewhat 
early in life he became a member of the So- 
ciety of Artists, and exhibited various pic- 
tures in its galleries from 1760 to 1764. He 
shone in his own profession, painting orna- 
mental panels for carriages, floral embellish- 
ments, and heraldic devices in a highly supe- 
rior manner. He received the appointment 
of coach-painter to George III, and was one 
of the foundation members of the Royal 
Academy. In 1784 he was master of the 
Company of Painter-Stainers. He exhibited 
at the Royal Academy from its foundation to 
the year of his death, sending altogether a 
large number of works. These were usually 
landscapes, but occasionally subject-pieces 
and animal paintings. A ‘Jupiter and Leda’ 
and ‘Child at Play’ were his last works. For 
the church of St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich, 
he painted an altar-piece, ‘The Angel de- 
livering St. Peter.’ Some years before his 
death he gave up the practice of his art. He 
died at his house in Judd Place in the New 
Road, 28 Sept. 1798, and was buried in 
Bloomsbury cemetery. 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Graves’s Dict. of 
Artists. | 


CATTON, CHARLES, the younger 
(1756-1819), painter, son of Charles Catton 
the elder [q. v. ], was born in London 30 Dec. 
1756. He had the advantage of his father’s 
tuition, and studied also in the Academy 
schools, where it is stated that he acquired 
a good knowledge of the figure. He tra- 
velled considerably in England and Scot- 
land making sketches, of which some were 
afterwards engraved and published, He was 
known as a scene-painter, and also as a topo- 
graphical draughtsman. In 1775 he exhibi- 
ted at the Royal Academy a ‘ View of Lon- 
don from Blackfriars Bridge,’ and one of 
‘Westminster from Westminster Bridge.’ In 
1793 he exhibited designs for Gay’s ‘ Fables,’ 
together with Burney. These were after- 
wards published. So also were a number of 
drawings of animals taken from nature and 
engraved by himself, 1788. At the Royal 
Academy he exhibited thirty-seven times al- 
together from 1776 to 1800. In the latter 
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| left this country for America, and settled ina 


farm upon the Hudson with his two daugh- 
ters and a son. There he lived until his 
death, painting occasionally. At South Ken- 
sington there are specimens of his work— 
some drawings of animals done in a neat, 
wiry manner. He is said to have ‘acquired 
wealth’ by his painting. He died 24 April 
1819. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Graves’s Dict. 
of Artists; Cat. Eng. Coll. South Kensington 
Museum. } 


CATTON, THOMAS (1760-1888), astro- 
nomer, took a degree of B.A. in 1781 from 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, as fourth 
wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman, ob- 
tained one of the members’ prizes for senior 
bachelors in 1783, proceeded M.A. in 1784 
and B.D. in 1791. He was also a fellow 
and tutor of his college, and was entrusted 
with the care of the small observatory situ- 
ated on one of its towers. Here he observed 
eclipses, occultations, and other astronomical 
phenomena from 1791 to 1832 with a 3 
foot transit, a 46-inch, and (after 1811) a 
42-inch Dollond’s achromatic. The data 
thus collected were reduced and printed in 
1853 under the superintendence of Sir George 
Airy, at public expense, with the title ‘ As- 
tronomical Observations made by the Rev. 
Thomas Catton, B.D.’ Besides appearing 
separately, they formed part of vol. xxii. of 
‘Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety.’ Catton was one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the last-named body, and was also a 
fellow of the Royal Society. He died at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, 6 Jan. 1838, 

[Annual Register, 1838, p. 194; Gent. Mag. 
ix. (i.) 216 (new series); Monthly Notices, iy. 
110; R. Soc.’s Cat, Se. Papers. ] A.M. C. 


CATTON or CHATTODUNUS, WAL- 
TER (d. 1848), a Franciscan friar of Nor- 
wich, was, according to some authorities, 
head of the Minorite convent situated be- 
tween the churches of St. Cuthbert and St. 
Vedast. He seems to have been an author 
of some repute in his generation, and was, 
according to Bale, a great student of Aris- 
totle. Towards the close of his life he was 
summoned to Avignon by the pope, and died 
a penitentiary in that city in 1843. The titles 
of his works have been preserved by Leland, 
viz. ‘A Commentary on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard’ (4 books) and a treatise ‘ De 
Paupertate Evangelica,’ to which Bale adds 
two other discussions entitled respectively, 
‘ Adversus Astrologos’ and certain ‘ Resolu- 
tiones Questionum,’ Pits adds that he was 


year he was living at Purley. In 1804 he | a mathematician, 
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[Leland’s Commentarii, 306; Bale, De Script. 
Brit. i, 420; Pits’s Relat. de Illustr. Script. 
Anglie, 449, 450; Dugdale’s Monast, Anglic, 
(ed. 1817), vi. pt. iii, 1522.) T. A.A, 


CATTWG, DDOETH. [See Canoc.] 


CAULFEILD, JAMES, fourth Viscount 
and first Earn of CHARLEMONT (1728-1799), 
Irish statesman, second son of James, third 
viscount Charlemont, and Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Francis Bernard of Castle Ber- 
nard, Cork, was born in Dublin 18 Aug. 1728. 
At six he succeeded to the peerage. Edu- 
cated privately, he in 1746 went abroad, 
residing for a year in Turin, and visiting 
Rome, the Greek Islands, Constantinople, the 
Levant, and Egypt. At Turin he made the 
acquaintance of David Hume, and the inti- 
macy was renewed in England. Although 
not coinciding with either Hume’s philoso- 
phical or political opinions, he was a warm 
admirer of his writings, and cherished for him 
personally a great regard. Shortly after Char- 
lemont’s return to Ireland in 1754, he under- 
took, with the approbation of the lord-lieu- 
tenant, to mediate between Primate Stone 
and Henry Boyle, speaker of the House of 
Commons, afterwards Earl of Shannon [q.v.], 
regarding the apportionment of 20,000. of 
Trish surplus, and succeeded in effecting a 
reconciliation between them. His experi- 
ence of the conduct of the Irish leaders in 
this and other matters made Charlemont 
early resolve to act as an independent noble- 
man, and tended strongly to bias his mind in 
favour of a general reform of the administra- 
tion and of popular liberty. At the same 
time his loyalty always remained thorough 
and sincere. Of this he gave proof in the 
alacrity with which he proceeded to the north 
to command the raw levies collected for the 
defence of Belfast, after the occupation of 
Carrickfergus by the French in February 
1760. Not long afterwards he had an oppor- 
tunity of engaging in an equally chivalrous 
if less hazardous mission, the vindication of 
the rights of the Irish peereses to walk in 
the processionat the coronation of George III. 
Having succeeded by his prudence and 
courageous self-restraint in quieting without 
bloodshed the serious disturbances that were 
threatened in the north of Ireland, he was in 
recognition of his services raised in December 
1768 to the dignity of an earl; but his op- 
position to the address returning thanks for 
the treaty of Paris prevented further court 
favours, even a promise to appoint him a 
trustee of the linen board being immediately 
after this disregarded. In January 1764 he 
proceeded to London, where till 1773 he had 
a town residence, His literary and artistic 


tastes found gratification in the society of 
Burke, Johnson, Reynolds, Goldsmith, Beau- 
clerk, and Hogarth, and he acted as chairman 
of the committee of the Dilettanti Club, ap- 
pointed to superintend researches under the 
auspices of the society into the classical an- 
tiquities of Asia Minor. At the same time 
the political condition of Ireland continued 
to occupy much of his attention. Almost 
equally with Flood he shared the honour of 
passing the Octennial Bill in 1768, limiting 


| the duration of the parliament to eight years 


instead of making its continuance depend 
upon the life of the sovereign. Taking 
advantage of the rising tide of sentiment 
in favour of the bill, he prevailed on the 
House of Lords to read it three times in one 
day. In 1768 Charlemont married Miss 
Hickman, daughter of Robert Hickman of 
county Clare, and about 1770 he began to 
build a house in Rutland Square, Dublin, 
and also to reconstruct his residence at Ma- 
rino, having come to the conclusion, not- 
withstanding the attractive connections he 
had formed among Englishmen, that resi- 
dence in Ireland was the first of his political 
duties, ‘since without it all others are im- 
practicable.’ For some time he gave his 
strenuous support to Flood’s proposal for an 
absentee tax, but latterly he became so im- 
pressed with the difficulties connected with 
the matter as to consider its general appli- 
cation inadvisable. In Dublin Charlemont’s 
house was for many years the great centre 
of attraction among the educated and upper 
classes, and his bent towards the liberal and 
polite arts assisted to give an elevation to 
the general tone of society. His influence in 
Pa was not less beneficent; for though 

e could not lay claim to the higher gifts of 
statesmanship or oratory, he possessed the 
insight resulting from a single-minded and 
unselfish regard for the general welfare, while 
his genial temper and polished manners fitted 
him to actwith success as a mediator between 
the government and the country. Grattan’s 
estimate of his character was no doubt to some 
extent coloured by personal regard, but with 
his usual happy gift of delineation he has in- 
dicated in a few sentences the secret of his 
influence. ‘ Formed to unite the aristocracy 
and the people; with the manners of a court 
and the principles of a patriot; with the 
flame of liberty and the love of order; un- 
assailable by the approaches of power, of 
profit, or of titles ; he annexed to the love of 
freedom a veneration for order, and cast on 
the crowd that followed him the gracious 
light of his own accomplishments, so that 
the very rabble grew civilised as it ap- 
proached his person’ (Memoirs of Grattan, 
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iii. 197). Grattan entered parliament under 
his auspices as member for Charlemont; and 
in the steps taken towards securing Ireland’s 
political independence they worked hand in 
hand as the leaders of the Irish nation. The 
embodiment of the volunteers, a necessity 
which England could not avoid, supplied 
them with an armed political convention, 


through which the wishes of the nation could | 


not only be accurately represented, but, if 
need be, enforced; and of this convention 
they made use with equal courage and pru- 
dence. ‘To that institution,’ Charlemont 
said, ‘my country owes its liberty, prospe- 
rity, and safety ; and if after her obligations 
I can mention my own, I owe the principal 
and dearest honours of my life’ (Memoirs 
of the Earl of Charlemont, 2nd ed. i. 378). 
At first commander of the body of men raised 
by the town of Armagh, he was in July 
1780 chosen commander-in-chief of the whole 
force, a position which he continued to hold 
during the remainder of their embodiment. 
When the House of Commons in October 
1779 went to present to the lord-lieutenant 
their famous resolution that ‘nothing but a 
free trade could save the country from ruin,’ 
the volunteers significantly lined the streets 
as they passed, and for their conduct they 


received the unanimous thanks of the com- | 


mons. It was in concert with Charlemont 
that Grattan drew up the famous resolution 
regarding the rights of Ireland which he 
moved with such effect on 19 April 1780. 
As the English government were slow in 
recognising the importance of the motion, 
Flood, Grattan, and Charlemont met pri- 
vately at Charlemont’s in the beginning of 
1782, and drew up resolutions on indepen- 
dence, which on being submitted to a great 


meeting of volunteer delegates were adopted | 


unanimously. The attitude of the volunteers 
decided the question ; for, on account of the 
disasters to the English arms in America, the 
government had in reality no choice but sub- 
mission to the armed demands of the Irish 
nation. Grattan exactly described the situa- 
tion when on 16 April he uttered the famous 
sentence, ‘I am now addressing a free people.’ 
The concessions which he had thus by antici- 
pation appropriated were granted on 17 May. 
These were—first, the repeal of the declara- 
tory act of George I, thus restoring the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords; 
secondly, the repeal of the provision in Poy- 
nings’ Act that Irish legislation should receive 
the sanction of the privy council of Ireland 
and England ; and thirdly, the alteration of 
the perpetual Irish Mutiny Act into a tempo- 
rary act. The concessions amounted in spirit 
to home rule, but their effect was greatly 


modified by the fact that the constitution of 
the parliament remained unchanged. Shortly 
after the appointment in April 1783 of Lord 
Northington as lord-lieutenant, Charlemont 
was nominated a privy councillor, having 
consented to the nomination on condition 
that the name of Grattan should be sub- 
mitted at the same time as his own. Al- 
though Charlemont did not approve of the 
general action of the volunteer convention 
which met at Dublin in November 1783, he 
consented to act as president, and by the 
influence of his personal character succeeded 
in preventing the disputes between them 
and the parliament from resulting in vio- 
lence. Charlemont was at this time adverse 
to catholic emancipation, and by no means 
zealous for the constitutional reform of the 
commons. Unable to resist directly the 
influence of Flood’s oratory over the con- 
vention, he therefore adopted the expedient 
of advising a dissolution of the convention, 
in order that their scheme of reform might 
be laid before country meetings regularly 
convened to consider it. No convention 
was again summoned, and from this time 
the influence of the volunteers on Irish legis- 
lation ceased almost as suddenly as it had 
come into existence. Charlemont in 1789 
sided with Grattan in regard to the regency 
question, and moved in the upper house the 
address to the Prince of Wales, requesting 
him ‘to take upon himself the government 
of Ireland, with the style and title of prince 
regent, and in the name and behalf of his 
majesty to exercise all regal powers, during 
his majesty’s indisposition and no longer.’ 
The motion was carried by 45 to 26, but the 
lord-lieutenant regarded it as inconsistent 
with his oath to transmit it. This inde- 
pendent action on the part of the Irish par- 
lament was undoubtedly the chief cause of 
its abolition by the legislative union with 
Great Britain. In the same year Charlemont 
took an active part in founding the Whig 
Club, composed of the leading members of 
the opposition in both houses of parliament, 
at which the general policy of the party was 
discussed and decided on. He strongly op- 
posed the proposals for union; but the ex- 
citement connected with the discussions had 
serious effects on his health, and he did not 
live to experience the pain of witnessing its 
completion. His death took place on 4 Aug. 
1799. He was buried in the family vault in 
Armagh Cathedral. Among his papers he 
left the following epitaph: ‘Here lies the 
body of James, earl of Charlemont, a sincere, 
zealous, and active friend to his country. 
Let his posterity imitate him in that alone, 
and forget his manifold errors.’ He was 
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succeeded in the earldom by his eldest son, 
Francis William, who was created an Eng- 
lish baron in 1837. He also left other two 
sons and one daughter. ‘Select Sonnets of 
Petrarch, with Translations and Illustrative 
Notes, by James, late earl of Charlemont,’ 
appeared in 1822, 

[Hardy’s Life of the Earl of Charlemont, 1810, 
2nd edition, 2 vols. 1812; Memoirs of Grattan ; 
Original Letters of Lord Charlemont and others 
to Henry Flood, 1820; Madden’s United Irish- 
men, first series; MacNevin’s History of the 
Volunteers of 1782, 1845, European Magazine, 
v. 83; Gent. Mag. lxix. 812-15; Burke’s Peer- 
age; Lecky’s Leaders of Political Opinion in 
Ireland; Froude’s English in Ireland; Charle- 
mont MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.)]_ _‘T. F. H. 


CAULFEILD, Sir TOBY or TOBIAS, 
first Baron CHaRLEMonT (1565-1627), was 
descended from a family which had been set- 
tled in Oxfordshire for many generations, his 
father being Alexander Caulfeild of Great 
Milton in that county. He was born 2 Dec. 
1565. Whena youth he served under Fro- 
bisher, and next under Lord Howard. He 
was also with the Earl of Essex at the cap- 
ture of Cadiz, 21 June 1596. In 1598 he 
accompanied Hssex to Ireland, in command of 
a troop of horse, and was for a time stationed 
at Newry. In 1601, under Lord Mountjoy, 
he took part in the capture of Kinsale from 
the Spaniards. By Lord Mountjoy he was left 
in charge of a bridge built by him over the 
Blackwater, with command of a hundred and 
fifty men, the fort erected for its protection 
being named Charlemont. After the acces- 
sion of King James he received the honour 
of knighthood. On the flight of the Karl of 
Tyrone in 1607 he was appointed receiver of 
his rents until the estate was given out to 
undertakers in 1610, an allowance of 100/. a 
year being made to him for discharging this 
duty. The account of his collection of the 
earl’s rents (State Papers, Irish Series, 1608- 
1610, pp. 532-46) is a document of great in- 
terest, for the light which it casts on the land 
system of Ireland at this particular period. 
On the division of the estates, Caulfeild re- 
ceived a grant of a thousand acres, Pre- 
vious to this he had, in 1608, been appointed 
to the command of the upper part of Tyrone 
and of Armagh. On 17 April 1613 he was 
named a privy councillor, and the same year 
he was chosen knight of the shire for Ar- 
magh. On19 Feb. 1615 he was made master 
of the ordnance, and on 10 May of the same 
year one of the council for the province of 
Munster. Subsequently he was appointed a 
member of the commission for the parcelling 
out of escheated lands. In consideration of 
his long and valuable services to the crown, 
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recorded in detail in the patent (State Papers, 
Trish Series, 1615-25, p. 309), he was created 
Baron Charlemont, and as he had not been 
married, the succession of the honour was 
granted to his nephew, Sir William Caul- 
feild, and son of his brother James. He died 
17 Aug. 1627, and was buried in Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dublin. 


[Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage; Lodge’s 
Peerage of Ireland, iii. 127-34; State Papers, 
Trish Series, from 1603 to 1625.] TT. F, H. 


CAULFEILD, TOBY or TOBIAS, third 
Baron Cuartemont (d. 1642), was the 
eldest son of Sir William Caulfeild, second 
baron, and Mary, daughter of Sir John King, 
knight (ancestor to the Earl of Kingston), 
In 1639 he was returned to parliament for 
the county of Tyrone. At the time of the 
rebellion of 1641 he succeeded his father as 
governor of Fort Charlemont. On 22 Oct. 
1641 Sir Phelim O’Neill [q. v.] went to dine 
with him, and was courteously received ; but 
meantime O’Neill’s followers surprised Charle- 
mont. After being retained fifteen weeks a 
prisoner in Charlemont, he was removed to 
O’Neill’s castle at Kinard, on entering which 
he was shot dead by Edmund Boy O’Hugh, 
foster-brother to O’Neill, 1 March 1642. He 
was succeeded by his brother Robert, who 
died a few months later. 

[Lodge’s Irish Peerage (edit. 
140-2.] 


CAULFEILD, WILLIAM, fifth Baron 
and first Viscount CHartEmont (d. 1671), 
third son of Sir William Caulfeild, second 
baron, and brother of Toby, third baron [q. v. ], 
succeeded his brother Robert in the title and 
estates in 1642. He caused the apprehension 
of Sir Phelim O’Neill, who was chargeable 
with the murder of Toby, third baron, and 
had him executed. After the Restoration he 
was chosen a member of the privy council, 
and in 1661 he was nominated one of the 
lords to prepare a declaration requiring con- 
formity to episcopacy. He was named con- 
stable and governor of the fort of Charle- 
mont for life, but on 13 April 1664 sold it 
to the crown for 3,500/. By Charles IT he 
was in 1665 advanced to the degree of vis- 
count. He died in April 1671, and was 
buried in the cathedral church of Armagh, 
where there is an elaborate monument to his 
memory. 


[Lodge’s Irish Peerage (edit. 1789), iil. 142-6.] 
A 1 tak 


1789), iii. 
7, F. H. 


CAULFEILD, WILLIAM, second Vis- 
counr CHaritemont (d. 1726), was the se- 
cond son of William, first viscount [q.v. ], and 
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Sarah, second daughter of Charles, second vis- 
count Moore of Drogheda. Having taken up 
arms against James II, he was attainted and 
his estates sequestrated 7 May 1689, but he 
wasafterwardsreinstated in them by William, 
who made him governor of the fort of Char- 
lemont, and custos rotulorum of Tyrone and 
Armagh. In the business of the house of peers 
he took an active part, being in 1692 selected 
to prepare an address to the lord-lieutenant 
to recommend the stationing of men-of-war 
on the coasts, and in 1695 to prepare a bill 
against the inheritance of protestant estates 
by papists. He was colonel 36th foot 1701-6, 
In 1702 he sailed with the fleet to the West 
Indies. In 1705 he served under the Earl 
of Peterborough in the Spanish war, and 
distinguished himself at Barcelona. At the 
attack on the citadel of Monjuich he was 
one of the first to march into the fort at the 
head of his men, and received for his conduct 
the special thanks of the king of Spain. On 
25 Aug. 1705 he was promoted brigadier- 
general, and on 22 April 1708 major-general. 
He was also chosen a privy councillor, and in 
May 1726 he was sworn of the privy council 
of George I. He died 21 July of the same 
year, and was buried in the vault of the family 
in Armagh. By his wife Anne, only daughter 
of Dr. James Margetson, archbishop of Ar- 
magh, he had seven sons and five daughters. 

[Lodge’s Irish Peerage (ed. 1789), iii. 148- 
150; Burke’s Peerage; Political State of Great 
Britain, xxxii. 98; Luttrell’s Narrative. ] 

NS Eels 

CAULFIELD, JAMES (1764-1826), 
author and printseller, was born in the Vine- 
yard, Clerkenwell, on 11 Feb. 1764. Weak 
eyesight prevented him following the busi- 
ness of his father, a music engraver, who 
took him when about eight years old to Cam- 
bridge for the benefit of his health. Here he 
afterwards came under the notice of Christo- 
pher Sharpe, the well-known print collector. 
Sharpe gave him a number of etchings, and 
five pounds to purchase more. All Caulfield’s 


boyish savings now went in the same direc- | 


tion, and he became a constant bidder for 
cheap lots at Hutchins’s sale-room in King 
Street, Covent Garden. This induced his 
father to set him up in business as a print- 
seller, and he opened a small shop in Old 
Round Court, Strand, where he was visited 
by Dr. Johnson, R. Cosway, R.A., and other 
celebrities. In 1784 Caulfield assisted his 
father, who had been engaged by John Ashley 
(q. v.] to engrave a large quantity of music 
wanted for the Handel commemoration. The 
additional capital acquired by this labour 
enabled him to remove to larger premises in 
Castle Street, Leicester Square. In his ‘ En- 
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quiry into the conduct of E. Malone,’ Caul- 
field tells us that ‘having been a consider- 
able collector of materials for publishing 
the memoirs of remarkable persons, I began 
[in 1788] to engage engravers to carry on 
that work, and in 1790 I produced the first 
number of “ Portraits, Memoirs, and Cha- 


| racters of Remarkable Persons.”’ Other parts 


followed at irregular intervals, without order, 
as the engravings were ready, and in 1794-5 
appeared the complete work, embracing the 
period from Edward III to the Revolution. 
Caulfield’s ‘remarkable characters’ are per- 
sons famous for their eccentricity, immora- 
lity, dishonesty, and so forth. The publica- 
tion of Granger’s ‘Biographical History of 
England’ in 1769 had given a marked impetus 
to the taste for engraved portraits. In the 
advertisement Caulfield announces: ‘ Of the 
twelve different classes of engraved portraits 
arranged by the late ingenious Mr. Granger, 
there is not one so difficult to perfect, with 
original prints, as that which relates to per- 
sons of the lowest description.’ 

About 1795 Caulfield removed to 6 Clare 
Court, Drury Lane, where he issued a reprint 
of Taylor the Water Poet’s ‘Life of Old Parr,’ 
with some additional portraits. In 1796 he 
visited Oxford, and transcribed a manuscript 
‘ Anecdotes of Extraordinary Persons,’ men- 
tioned by Granger, which was in the Ashmo- 
lean Museum. In 1797 appeared ‘The Oxford 
Cabinet,’ with engravings and anecdotes from 
the notes of Aubrey and others. Malone 
then claimed a prior right to the manuscript; 
Caulfield was refused any further use of it, 
and the work was stopped when only two 
numbers had been published. This drew 
from the publisher his ‘ Enquiry into the Con- 
duct of KE. Malone,’ who is said to have bought 
up the whole stock of two hundred and fifty 
copies in one day. In1797 Caulfield succes- 
sively occupied premises in William Street, 
Adelphi, and 11 Old Compton Street, Soho. 
His next literary undertaking was to assist 
William Granger (not the biographical histo- 
rian) to bring out ‘The New Wonderful Mu- 


/seum’ in rivalry with Kirby’s ‘Wonderful 


and Scientific Museum.’ It appeared in num- 


_bers, with upwards of a hundred and fifty 


portraits and plates, some of them familiar in 
Caulfield’s previous publications. The work 
consists of descriptions of remarkable events 
and objects, and lives of eccentric individuals, 
The sixth volume is noteworthy for its ac- 
counts of booksellers. His ‘ History of the 
Gunpowder Plot,’ chiefly biographical notices 
from original sources, came out in 1804. The 
‘Cromwelliana’ (1810) is usually attributed 
to its publisher, Machell Stace, but the book 
was really edited by Caulfield. It consists 
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of extracts from contemporary newspapers 
and other documents, and it was intended as 
a basis for illustration. Caulfield edited for 
the same person a series of reprints of Bur- 
ton’s (or Crouch’s) topographical pieces, with 
full indexes and additional woodcuts, as well 
as a treatise on ‘The Antiquity, Honour, and 
Dignity of Trade’ (1818), which had come 
into the hands of the publisher, with other 
documents, from Penshurst. The writer 
was not a member of the Sidney family. 
The book contains a long list of English 
merchants who have attained great honour. 
The stock and coppers of Caulfield’s ‘ Me- 
moirs, &c., of Remarkable Persons,’ passed 
into other hands in 1799. Originally pub- 
lished at fifty shillings, it became so much 
sought after, that copies were fetching seven 
guineas apiece, and R. 8. Kirby arranged with 
the author to produce a new edition, which 
was issued in 1813. It contained all the cha- 
racters of Granger’s twelfth class, ‘such as 
lived to a great age, deformed persons, con- 
victs, &c.,’ with many additions unknown to 
him, Bromley, Noble, and other authorities. 
In this edition the portraits are arranged 
chronologically for the first time. There are 
upwards of fifty more than in the former one, 
which only contained sixty. 

In 1814 much scandal was caused by 
‘ Chalcographimania, by Satiricus Sculptor,’ 
a satirical poem after the style of Mathias’s 
‘Pursuits of Literature,’ full of ill-natured 
gossip about artists, print-sellers, and col- 
lectors. The verse is supposed to have been 
written by W. H. Ireland, and the notes sup- 
plied by Thomas Coram. Not many months 
passed before Caulfield published ‘Calco- 
graphiana,’ a serious and useful treatise, in 
which he vigorously denied ‘ upon my oath’ 
any connection with ‘Chalcographimania.’ 
George Smeeton, his biographer, assures us 
that ‘the manuscript was offered to the writer 
of this sketch, who instantly refused it, and 
it was then sold to Mr. Kirby. 
a few shillings, while 7m banco Regis, did cer- 
tainly read over the work, and added the 
note k on page 171,’ This note is one of the 
least important in the whole book, which 
bears in several places unmistakable signs 
of Caulfield’s co-operation. In 1814 he is- 
sued, among other books, a useful ‘ Cata- 
logue of Portraits of Foreigners who have 
visited England ;’ the ‘ Eccentric Magazine,’ 
with lives and portraits of misers, dwarfs, 
murderers, idiots, and similar personages ; a 
new edition of Naunton’s ‘Fragmenta Re- 
galia;’ ‘Memoirs’ of the same author; and 
the commencement of an important under- 
taking, ‘A Gallery of British Portraits.’ He 
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and until 1820 was chiefly occupied in the 
sale of engravings, the illustration of books, 
and the compilation of catalogues. That he 
should have been obliged to take to the 
latter occupation rather points to a decline 
of fortune. In more prosperous times he was 
patronised by the chief collectors of the day, 
among whom were Earl Spencer, Towneley, 
Bindley, Cracherode, and others. His next 
publication was a continuation of his ‘ Por- 
traits, &c., of Remarkable Persons,’ carrying 
the series from 1688 down to the end of the 
reign of George II. One of these, represent- 
ing a lady known as ‘ Mulled Sack,’ had sold 
for forty guineas, Another publication was 
‘The High Court of Justice,’ in which the 
portraits of the regicides are decorated with 
skulls, crossbones, axes and chains. One of 
his sons seems to have now entered into busi- 
ness, as the last book is‘ printed and published 
by John Caulfield, print and book: seller, Little 
Newport Street, Leicester Square.’ In 1821 
Caulfield edited an edition of the ‘Memoirs 
of the Kit-Cat Club,’ and two years later he 
brought out three numbers of ‘ Biographical 
Sketches of British History,’ of which sufli- 
cient matter was left to make three volumes. 
Almost his last undertaking was to edit the 
fifth and best edition of Granger. 

Caulfield had a good memory. His know- 
ledge of English history and biography was 
minute and extensive, while his acquain- 
tance with engraved British portraits was 
unequalled by any person of his time. His 
liberality in imparting his information, and 
even the mysterious secrets of the trade, was 
viewed with great jealousy by his rivals. The 
numerous works written and edited by him 
usually attain a high standard of excellence. 
He was always fond of attending places of 
amusement, and at one time was conspicuous 
for neatness of dress. With advancing years 
Caulfield took to drink, became neglectful of 
his appearance, and troublesome in his social 
relations. Healways worked hard and spent 


merly led him to support his aged parents. In 
the last twelve months of his life, while only 
earning five shillings a day asa cataloguer, he 
kept his youngest daughter and her family. 
In January 1826 he broke his knee-pan, and 
was conveyed to the house in Camden Town 
of his brother Joseph. Here he remained six 
weeks, and then went to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, where, after remaining ten days in 
King Henry VIII’s ward, he died on 22 April 
1826. He lies buried in the family vault in 
Clerkenwell Church. He married Miss Mary 
Gascoigne, who died in 1816, and by whom 
he had seven children; four survived him. 


now resided in Wells Street, Oxford Street, | He had several brothers, among whom was 
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Thomas, a comedian and mimic, of Drury 
Lane Theatre, who died in America, and the 
Joseph mentioned above, ‘a music engraver 
and most excellent teacher of the pianoforte’ 
(J. T. Suir, Nollekens and his Times, i. 222). 
A portrait of Caulfield was prefixed to his 
‘Calcographiana’ ‘to supersede the multi- 
plicity of caricatures of my person.’ 

The following is a list of his works: 
1, ‘Caulfield’s edition of curious Tracts: the 
Age and long Life of Thomas Parr, illus- 
trated with seven elegant Prints from the 
Designs of Anthony Van Assen,’ London,1794, 
12mo, a reprint of Taylor the Water Poet’s 
life, 1635. 2. ‘ Portraits, Memoirs, and Cha- 
racters of remarkable Persons, from the Reign 
of Edward III to the Revolution; collected 
from the most authentic accounts extant by 
J. C.,’ London, 1794-5, 2 vols. roy. 8vo. 
3.‘The Oxford Cabinet [ed. by J.C.],’ London, 
1797,4to, 4.‘An Enquiry into the Conduct of 
Edmond Malone, Esq., concerning the Manu- 
script Papers of John Aubrey, F.R.S., in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford [by J.C.],’ 1797, 
12mo. 5. ‘Thenew Wonderful Museum and 
Extraordinary Magazine... by Wm. Granger, 
assisted by many valuable articles communi- 
cated by J. C. and others’ [1803]-1808, 
6 vols. 8vo. 6. ‘The History of the Gun- 
powder Plot, by J. C., 1804, 8vo. 7. ‘Lon- 
dina Illustrata,’ 1805-25, 2 vols. 4to; the 
princijal part of the letterpress was supplied 
by J.C. 8. ‘Cromwelliana, a Chronological 
Detail of Events in which Oliver Cromwell 
was engaged from 1642 to 1658, with a con- 
tinuation to the Restoration [ed. by J. C.],’ 
1810, folio. 9. ‘ Historical Remarks on the 
ancient and present State of the Cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster,’ Westminster, 1810; 
‘The Wars in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land from 1625 to 1660,’ 2. 1810; ‘Admirable 
Curiosities, Rarities, and Wonders in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland,’ 75. 1811; ‘The 
History of the Kingdom of Scotland,’ 7. 
1813; ‘The History of the House of Orange,’ 
1b. 1814, 6 pieces, 8vo, edited by J. C. from 
the editions of 1681-5, usually attributed to 
Richard or Robert Burton [q. v.], the pseu- 
donym under which the publisher a au- 
thor, Nathaniel Crouch, published his works. 
10, ‘ The Antiquity, Honour, and Dignity of 
Trade Ce by J. ae 1813, 8vo. 11. ‘Por- 
traits, Memoirs, and Characters of Remark- 
able Persons from the reign of Edward III to 
the Revolution. A new edition completin 
the twelfth class of Granger’s Biographica 
History of England, by J. C.,’ London, 1813, 
3vols. 8vo. 12. ‘Calcographiana, Guide to the 
Knowledge and Value of Engraved British 
Portraits, by J. C.,’ London, 1814, 8vo, por- 
trait of J.C. 13. ‘A Catalogue of Portraits of 
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Foreigners who have visited England, as no- 
ticed by Clarendon, Thurloe, &c. [by J. C.],’ 
London, 1814, sm. 8vo. 14. ‘The Eccentric 
Magazine het by Henry Lemoineand J.C.],’ 
1814, 2 vols. 8vo. 15. ‘The Court of Queen 
Elizabeth, originally written by Sir Robert 
Naunton under the title of “ Fragmenta Rega- 
lia,” with considerable biographical additions 
by J.C.,’ London, 1814, 4to. 16,‘A Gallery of 
British Portraits during the reigns of James I, 
Charles I, and the Commonwealth,’ 1814,parts 
i. and ii. folio, 17. ‘Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Naunton, Knt.,’ 1814, 4to. 18. ‘ Portraits, 
Memoirs, and Characters of Remarkable Per- 
sons, from the Revolution in 1688 to the end 
of the reign of George II, collected by J. C.,’ 
1819-20, 4 vols. roy. 8vo. 19, ‘The High 
Court of Justice, by J.C.,’ 1820, 4to. 20.‘ Me- 
moirs of the celebrated Persons comprising 
the Kit-Cat Club [by J. C.], 1821, roy. 4to. 
21. ‘Biographical Sketches illustrative of 
British History [by J. C.]” London, 18238; 
only three numbers issued. 22. ‘A Biogra- 
phical History of England, by the Rev. James 
Granger, fifth edition, with upwards of 400 
additional Lives [ed. by J. C.],’ London, 1824, 
6 vols. 8vo. 


[A biographical sketch was contributed by 
G[eorge] S[meeton], Caulfield’s friend and 
printer, to the Gent. Mag. 1826, pt. i. p. 569; 
reproduced in the Annual Register, 1826, p. 246, 
and the Annual Biogr. and Register, xi. 1827, 
pp. 441-3, See also Nichols’s Ilustr. vi. 441.] 

H. R. T. 


CAUNT, BENJAMIN (1815-1861), 
champion pugilist, was born in the village 
of Hucknall-Torkard, Nottinghamshire, on 
22 March 1815. His father, a tenant of 
Lord Byron, was engaged in some humble 
capacity at Newstead. The son, according 
to his own account, was a gamekeeper or a 
watcher, but other people said he was a 
navvy. His height was 6 feet 23 inches, and 
his weight 14 stone 7 lbs. At an early age 
he aspired to pugilistic honours, On 21 July 
1835 he was defeated by William Thomp- 
son, known as Bendigo. On 17 Aug. 1887 
Caunt defeated William Butler in fourteen 
rounds for a stake of 20/. aside. The re- 
putation of Bendigo having in the mean- 
time much risen, another encounter between 
him and Caunt came off on 3 April 1838 on 
Skipwith Common, near Selby, when, after 
a fight of seventy-five rounds, lasting eighty 
minutes, a dispute arose, which was settled 
in favour of Caunt, who now took the title 
of champion. On 26 Oct. 1840 he beat John 
Leechman, known as Brassey, after 101 
rounds, and was hailed ‘champion of Eng- 
land. In a fight with Nicholas Ward on 


Caunt 


2 Feb. 1841 Caunt was disqualified for a 
foul blow. Ata match with the same op- 
ponent at Long Marston, near Stratford-on- 
Avon, on 11 May, Ward gave in after the 
thirty-fifth round. Some time previously a 
subscription had been raised to purchase a 
‘champion’s belt.’ Caunt in September 1841 
went to the United States, taking with 
him the belt. No fighting, however, took 
place in America. 
in theatres, and returned to England on 
10 March 1842. He brought back with him 
Charles Freeman, an American giant, 6 feet 
103 inches high, weighing 18 stone, and with 
him made a sparring tour throughout the 
United Kingdom. Freeman died of con- 
sumption in the Winchester hospital on 
18 Oct. 1845, aged 28, when his weight had 
fallen to 10 stone. In 1848 Caunt became 
proprietor of the Coach and Horses public- 
house, St. Martin’s Lane, London. He went 
into training in 1845, and, having reduced 
himself from 17 stone to 14 stone, met Ben- 
digo near Sutfield Green, Oxfordshire, on 
9 Sept. 1845, and, in the presence of upwards 
of ten thousand persons, contested for 200/. 
and the championship. The fight lasted over 
two hours, and in the ninety-third round 
the referee, George Osbaldiston, gave a de- 
cision (of doubtful correctness) in favour of 
Bendigo. On 16 Jan. 1851] a fire took place 
in the Coach and Horses, when two of the 
landlord’s children were burnt to death. 
Great sympathy was felt with Caunt under 
this dreadful calamity, and a ballad upon 
it had a very extensive sale. On his last 
appearance in the ring he met Nathaniel 
Langham (the only man who ever beat the 
famous Tom Sayers) on 23 Sept. 1857, when, 
after an unsatisfactory fight of sixty rounds, 
the men shook hands and no decision was 
given. Caunt still kept the Coach and 
Horses, where the parlour was a general re- 
sort for aspirants for pugilistic honours and 
their patrons. He was also well known as 


a pigeon-shooter, and it was while taking | 


part in a match early in 1860 that he caught 
cold, and died on 10 Sept. 1861. He was 
in his forty-seventh year. He was buried in 
Hucknall-Torkard churchyard on 14 Sept. 
From first to last he showed no improve- 
ment in his style of fighting; his positions 
were inartistic, and he lacked judgment, but 
was a manly upright boxer, and there never 
was a question of his pluck. 

[Miles’s Pugilistica, with portrait (1880), iii. 
47-93; Fights for the Championship, by the 
Editor of Bell’s Life (1860), pp. 1385-42, 158- 
209 ; Fistiana (1868), pp. 21, 184; Modern Box- 
ing, by Pendragon, i.e. Henry Sampson (1879), 
pp. 2-9.) G. C. B. 


He exhibited himself | 
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CAUNTER, JOHN HOBART (1794- 
1851), miscellaneous writer, born at Dittis- 
ham, Devonshire, 21 July 1794, went to 
India as a cadet about 1809. He was soon 
disgusted with oriental life, and ‘having dis- 
covered, much to his disappointment, nothing 
on the continent of Asia to interest him,’ he 
returned home. He recorded his impressions 
of India in a poem entitled the ‘Cadet’ (2 
vols. 1814), Caunter then studied at Cam- 
bridge for the ministry of the church of Eng- 
land. In 1828 he obtained the degree of 
B.D. ‘After he had entered holy orders he 
was for nineteen years the incumbent minis- 
ter of St. Paul’s Chapel, Foley Place, in the 
parish of Marylebone. In 1846 he took a 
lease of a proprietary chapel at Kennington. 
He held for a short time the rectory of Hails- 
ham in Sussex, and was also chaplain to 
the late Earl of Thanet’ (Gent. Mag.) At 
the time of his death, which took place in 
London, 14 Nov. 1851, he was curate of 
Prittlewell, Essex. His wife and three 
young children survived him. Caunter’s 
best known work is his ‘Romance of His- 
tory,’ India, 3 vols. 1836 (republished in 
1872), which formed part of a popular series. 
Under the form of stories it treats of the 
most remarkable incidents of the Mahom- 
medan conquests in India. Caunter also 
wrote: ‘The Island Bride, in six cantos,’ 
1830; ‘Sermons,’ 3 vols. 1882; ‘ Familiar 
Lectures to Children,’ 1835; ‘St. Leon, a 
Drama, in three acts,’ 18385; ‘Posthumous 
Records of a London Clergyman,’ 1835; 
‘Descriptions to Westall and Martin’s Ilus- 
trations of the Bible,’ 1885; ‘The Fellow 
Commoner; a Novel,’ 3 vols. 1836; ‘The 
Poetry of the Pentateuch,’ 2 vols. 1839 ; ‘The 
Triumph of Evil; a Poem,’ 1845; ‘ Illustra- 
tions of the Five Books of Moses,’ 2 vols. 
1847; ‘An Inquiry into the History and 
Character of Rahab,’ 1850, Besides various 
sermons, theological notes, &c., Caunter was 
engaged in the production of ten ‘ Oriental 
Annuals’ between 1830 and 1840. 

[Gentleman’s Mag. for 1852, xxxvii. 627-8 ; 
Times, 20 Noy. 1851; Graduati Cantabrigien- 
ses, p. 96 (Cambridge, 1884) ; Notes and Queries 
for 1870, 4th ser. vi. 274, 353, 445; Add. MSS. 
24867, f. 41, Brit. Mus. Cat.] Ws 


CAUS, SOLOMON pz (1576-1630), en- 
gineer. [See Dx Cavs. ] 


CAUSTON, MICHAEL pz. 
STON. | 

CAUSTON, THOMAS (d. 1569), musi- 
cal composer, was a gentleman of the chapel 
royal under Edward VI, Mary, and Eliza- 
beth. Nothing is known of his parentage, 


[See Caw- 
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but it is possible that he is identical with a 
Thomas Causton who was living about the 
same date at Oxted in Surrey. This indi- 
vidual was the son of William Causton of 
Orpington, by Katherine Banister, and was 
married to Agnes Polley of Shoreham. Their 
son William (d. 1638) had a numerous fa- 
mily, who lived at Oxted until late in the 
seventeenth century. On 29 Oct. 1558 Mary 
wrote to the mayor and aldermen of London 
in favour of Thomas Causton, ‘one of the 
gentlemen of the chappell,’ requesting that 
he should be admitted into the freedom of 
the city. In 1560 he contributed some music 
to John Day’s rare ‘ Certain Notes, set forth 
in four and three parts, to be sung at the 
Morning, Communion, and Evening Prayer.’ 
The same publisher’s ‘Whole Psalmes in 
Foure Partes’ (1563) also contains no less 
than twenty-seven compositions by Causton. 
A Venite and service by him have been re- 
printed in the ‘ Ecclesiologist,’ and a fine Te 
Deum and Benedictus in score are preserved 
in the British Museum (Add. MS. 31226). 
As far as can be judged from these composi- 
tions, Causton was a composer in every re- 
spect worthy of the school of which Redford 
and Tallis are the great lights. He died on 
28 Oct. 1569, ai was succeeded at the 
Chapel Royal by Richard Farrant. 


[Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal, ed. Rim- 
bault, p. 2; Grove’s Dict. of Music, i. 326; 
State Papers, Domestic Ser. Mary, 1558, Docq. ; 
Add. MS. 16279, fol. 485; Registers of Oxted, 
communicated by the Rey. F, Parnell.] 

W.B.S. 


CAUTLEY, Sir PROBY THOMAS 
(1802-1871), colonel, the projector and con- 
structor of the Ganges Canal, was the son 
of the Rey. Thomas Cautley of Stratford St. 
Mary’s, Suffolk. He joined the Bengal ar- 
tillery in 1819, and after some years’ service 
with that corps, in which he was for a time 
(1823 and 1824) an acting adjutant and 
quartermaster, he was appointed by Lord 
Amherst assistant to Captain (afterwards 
Colonel) Robert Smith of the Bengal engi- 
neers, who was at that time employed in re- 
constructing the Dodb Canal, an old channel 
of irrigation drawn from the left bank of the 
Jumna at the foot of the Sivalik hills. In 
December 1825 Cautley, with the rest of the 
canal officers, was called to join the army en- 
gaged in the siege of Bhurtpore, under Lord 
Combermere, and, after serving with the ar- 
tillery through that operation, rejoined his 
work onthe canal, which was opened in 1830. 
In 1831 Cautley succeeded to the charge of 
the canal, and remained in charge of it for 
twelve years. The construction of the upper 
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part of the canal was beset with difficulties, 
owing to a number of mountain torrents 
descending from the Sivaliks and sometimes 
bringing down suddenly huge volumes of 
water, which traversed its alignment, and 
across which the canal at different relative 
levels had to be carried. In combating these 
difficulties Cautley displayed great slxill and 
dexterity, and gradually developed the canal 
into an extremely efficient instrument of irri- 
gation. It was not on a very large scale, 
extending with its distributaries to about 
a hundred and thirty miles in length and 
with a head flow of about a thousand cubic 
feet persecond. While employed on thisduty 
Cautley visited the Dehra valley, where he 
projected and executed the Bijapur and Dehra 
watercourses, and projected also a line from 
the Jumna, which was carried out later. 
The great work of Cautley’s life was the 
Ganges canal. This was a purely British 
work. It was first contemplated by Colonel 
Colvin of the Bengal engineers, by whose ad- 
vice Cautley examined the project, but with 
results so discouraging that the idea of the 
canal wastemporarily abandoned by him( Cal- 
cutta Review, xii. 150). The severe famine 
of 1837-8 led to a re-examination of the pro- 
ject, which was reported on by Cautley in 
1840, and sanctioned by Lord Auckland and 
eventually by the court of directors in 1841, 
the court directing that the projected canal 
should be ‘constructed on such a scale as 
wouldadmit of irrigation being supplied tothe 
whole of the Doab, or the country lying be- 
tween the rivers Ganges, Hindun, and Jumna, 
forming the principal part of the north- 
western provinces. Cautley’s services in 
framing the project wereacknowledged bythe 
court by a donation of ten thousand rupees. 
The actual construction of the work was not 
commenced until 1843, and its progress was 
much retarded by the opposition of Lord 
Ellenborough, who did all that he could to 
discourage the project, withholding sufficient 
officers’ assistance, and, with a strange mis- 
conception of the object for which the canal 
was mainly required, directing that it should 
be constructed ‘ primarily for navigation, not 
for irrigation,’ and that ‘only such water 
should be applied to the latter object as 
was not required for the former.’ Until the 
beginning of 1844 Cautley was obliged, from 
the want of subordinate agency, to conduct 
with his own hands the drudgery of survey- 
ing, levelling, and such like work. In 1845 
Cautley was compelled by ill-health to return 
to Europe. During his absence the work was 
efficiently carried on by Major (afterwards 
Sir William) Baker {a v.} While in Eng- 
land, Cautley omitted no means of improving 
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his qualifications for the work which he 
had left, by visiting such hydraulic works as 
could then be seen in Great Britain, while 
on his way back to India he examined the 
irrigation works in Lombardy and Piedmont 
and the barrage works then in progress on 
the Nile. After his return to India in 1848, 
when he assumed the office of director of 
canals in the N.-W. Provinces, which had 
been constituted in his absence, the canal 
made rapid progress under the active en- 
couragement given to Cautley both by the 
lieutenant-governor, Mr. Thomason, and by 
the governor-general, Lord Dalhousie. It 
was opened on 8 April 1854, and in the fol- 
lowing month Cautley left India, receiving 
on the occasion of his embarkation a salute 
from the guns of Fort William, which had 
been ordered by the governor-general in spe- 
cial recognition of the high value attached 
to Cautley’s great work. The city of Cal- 
cutta presented Cautley with a memorial and 
placed his bust in the town hall, and the en- 
gineers who had been employed under him 
on the canal gave him a piece of plate. On 
reaching England he was created a K.C.B., 
and in 1858 he was selected to fill one of the 
seats in the new council of India, which 
he retained until 1868. In the latter part of 
his life Cautley became involved in a profes- 
sional controversy with General Sir Arthur 
Cotton, the eminent hydraulic engineer, to 
whose genius the south of India is indebted 
for some of its most important irrigation 
works. The main point in dispute was whe- 
ther the head of the Ganges canal should have 
been fixed where the river, with a shingle 
bed and a high incline, quitted the Sub- 
Himalaya, or much lower down, where it 
flows in a depressed alluvial trough of com- 
paratively small slope. The former course, 
adopted by Cautley, was supposed to afford 
a better base for the works regulating the 
supply, but involved crossing, at great cost, 
numerous torrents similar to those already 
referred to. The latter course involved the 
foundation of the works on sand and a con- 
siderable length of very deep cutting before 
the surface of the plain to be irrigated was 
reached. Subsequent experience, derived from 
the construction of dams built on sites such as 
Sir Arthur Cotton contemplated, across the 
Ganges for the lower Ganges canal, and 
across the Jumna for the Agra canal, ap- 
pears to have shown that the view of the 
latter was correct in principle, but that he 
considerably underestimated what would 
have been the cost of the work if carried out 
on his plan. The most serious fault of the 
canal was excess of slope, and to rectify this 
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however, included extensions of work neces- 
sary in any case) of fifty-five lakhs of rupees, 
the original cost of the work having been 217 
lakhs. In submitting the plans and estimates 
for the improvements the government of 
India remarked that, ‘ considering the unpre- 
cedented character of the Ganges canal pro- 
ject and its great magnitude,’ they did not 
think that ‘the credit of its designer was 
really diminished by what had occurred,’ 
sey believed that ‘very few engineering 
works of equal novelty of design and magni- 
tude would be found to bear the test of ac- 
tual experience with a more favourable result.’ 
‘ Whatever,’ they added, ‘be the present as- 
certained defects of the Ganges canal, the 
claims of Sir Proby Cautley to the conside- 
ration of the government of India for his 
eminent services are, in our estimation, in 
no way diminished, and his title to honour 
as an engineer still remains of the highest 
order’ (Despatch from the Governor-general 
of India in Council to the Secretary of State 
for India, 1 March 1865). 

In addition to his labours as an engineer 
Cautley rendered distinguished service te 
geological and paleontological science by his 
explorations in the Sivalik range, which is 
rich in fossil remains. His researches were 
chiefly carried on in association with Dr. 
Hugh Falconer, at that time in charge of the 
botanical garden at Saharanpur, and, their 
joint discoveries attracting attention in Ku- 
rope, they were awarded by the Geological 
Society in 1837 the Woollaston medal in 
duplicate. It is stated that Cautley’s collec- 
tion of fossils presented by him to the Bri- 
tish Museum filled 214 chests, averaging in 
weight 4cwt.each. Cautley was a frequent 
contributor of papers both to the Bengal 
Asiatic Society and to the Geological Society 
of London. The following may be mentioned : 
In the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xvi. (1828), 
notice of ‘ Coal and Lignite in the Himalaya;’ 
vol. xix. pt. i. (1836), ‘On the Fossil Croco- 
dile of the Sivaliks ;’ ‘On the Fossil Gharial 
of the Sivdliks.’ In ‘Journal As. Soc. Ben- 
gal,’ vol. i. (1832), ‘On Gypsum of the 
Himilaya;’ iii. (1833), ‘On Discovery of an 
Ancient City near Behut in the Doab;’ iv. 
(1835), ‘On Gold-washings of the Giunti 
River;’ ‘On a New Species or Snake dis- 
covered in the Doéb;’ v. (1836), ‘On the 
Teeth of the Sivalik Mastodon @ dents 
étroites;’ ‘On the Mastodons of the Sivaliks ;’ 
vi. (1837), ‘On a Sivalik Ruminant allied to 
the Giraffide ;’ viii. (1839), ‘On the Use of 
Wells in Foundations, as practised by the 
Natives of the Northern Doab;’ ix. pt. i. 
(1840), ‘On the Fossil Camelide of the Si- 


parts of it were remodelled at a cost (which, | valiks ;’ xi. (1842), ‘On the Proposed For- 
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mation of a Canal of Irrigation from the 
Jumna, in the Dhera Din.’ In ‘ Geological 
Society’s Proceedings,’ vol. ii, (1838), ‘On 
Remains of Mammalia found in the Sivalik 
Mountains ;’ ‘ On the Discovery of Quadru- 
manous Remains in the Sivdliks.’ In ‘Geo- 
logical Society’s Transactions,’ 2nd ser., v. 
(1840), ‘On the Structure of the Sivalik Hills, 
and Organic Remains found in them.’ Also 
written conjointly with Dr. Hugh Falconer: 
in ‘Asiatic Researches,’ xix., ‘On Sivatheium 
Giganteum ;’ ‘On Sivalik Fossil Hippopota- 
mus;’ ‘On Savdlik Fossil Camel;’ ‘On 
Felis Cristata and Ursus Sivalensis;’ also 
papers in ‘ Journal As. Soc. Bengal,’ vols. iv. 
and vi., and in ‘Proceedings Geol. Soc.,’ 
No. 98, and in ‘Transactions Geol. Soc.,’ 
2nd ser. vol. v. 

Cautley also wrote an elaborate report on 
the construction of the Ganges canal, con- 
sisting of 2 vols. 8vo, 1 vol. 4to, and a large 
atlas of plans, published in 1860. In 1853 
he published ‘ Notes and Memoranda on the 
Eastern Jumna, or Dodb Canal, and on the 
Watercourses in the Dhera Din.’ Cautley 
died at Sydenham on 25 Jan. 1871. 

{Obituary notice in Times, 28 Jan. 1871; 
Caleutta Review, vols. xii. xxi.; India Office 
Records. In preparing this article the writer 
has received valuable assistance from Colonel 
Henry Yule, O.B., R.E.] A.J. A. 


CAUX, JOHN pz. [See Catzro, Jonn 
DE. | 


CAVAGNARI, Sir PIERRE LOUIS 
NAPOLEON (1841-1879), soldier and di- 
plomatist, son of General Adolphe Cava- 
gnari, who served under the Emperor Napo- 
leon, by his marriage with Caroline, third 
daughter of Hugh Lyons Montgomery of 
Laurencetown, county Down, was born at 
Stenay, department of the Meuse, France, on 
4 July 1841, entered Christ’s Hospital, Lon- 
don, in 1851, and, after studying there for 
six years, passed the necessary examinations 
at Addiscombe, and became a direct cadet 
of the East India Company on 9 April 1858, 
and was appointed an ensign in the 67th 
regiment of native infantry on 21 June. He 
had previously, on 7 Dec. 1857, been granted 
a certificate of naturalisation by the home 
secretary under the name of P. L. N. Cava- 
gnaré, but does not seem to have adopted this 
method of writing his name. Arriving in 
India on 12 July, and joining the 1st Bengal 
European fusiliers, he served throughout the 
Oudh campaign (1858-9), and having taken 
part in the capture of five guns from the 
Nussirabad brigade on 30 Oct. 1858, was 
decorated with the Indian mutiny medal. 
Promoted to be a lieutenant on 17 March 
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1860, in July 1861 he was appointed to the 
staff corps, and gazetted an assistant-com- 
missioner in the Punjab. Possessed of re- 
markable energy, indomitable courage, and a 
genial character, he soon acquired distinc- 
tion in the frontier service, and was ulti- 
mately appointed deputy-commissioner of 
Kohat. He held political charge of the 
Kohat district from April 1866 to May 
1877, when he was named deputy-commis- 
sioner of Peshiwar, and as chief political 
officer served in several hill expeditions be- 
tween 1868 and 1878, the most important of 
which was the Afridi expedition, 1875-7. 
When the despatch of a British mission to 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, Shere Ali Khan, 
in September 1878, under Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain, was decided upon, Cavagnari was 
attached to the staff, and was the officer who 
interviewed Faiz Mahomed Khan when that 
official of the ameer on 21 Sept. 1878 refused 
to allow the mission to proceed. After the 
death of the ameer, 21 Feb, 1879, and the 
succession of Yakub Khan to the govern- 
ment of Afghanistan, Cavagnari, in a perso- 
nal interview with the new ruler, negotiated 
and signed the treaty of Gandamuck, 26 May 
1879, for which service he was made a K.C.B. 
on 19 July; he had previously, on 1 June 
1877, been named commander of the Star of 
India, He was then sent to Cabul as the 
British resident, and, entering that city on 
24 July, took up his residence in the Bala 
Hissar. His reception by Yakub Khan was 
friendly, but on 3 Sept. 1879 several of the 
Afghan regiments mutinied, and, attacking 
the citadel where Cavagnari and the other 
members of the embassy were living, mas- 
sacred all the Europeans. Cavagnari made 
a stout resistance, but at last his head was 
split open with a blow. He fell back against 
a wall, and just about the same time the 
burning roof fell in; his body must have 
been consumed in the flames. His age was 
only thirty-eight. No Englishman who sur- 
vived was present on the occasion, so that the 
details have to be taken from native sources. 
He married on 23 Noy. 1871 Emma, second 
daughter of Henry Graves, M.D., of Cooks- 
town, county Tyrone. 


[Kaliprasanna’s Life of Sir L. Cavagnari, with 
portrait, Caleutta, 1881; Annual Register, 1879, 
pp. 262-70 ; Illustrated London News, with por- 
trait, 1879, lxxv. 229; Graphic, with portrait, 
1879, xx. 4, 29, 261, 304.] Gace Be 


CAVALIER or CAVALLIER, JEAN 
(1681-1740), major-general, lieutenant-go- 
vernor of Jersey, was born 28 Noy. 1681 at 
Ribaute, near Anduze, in that part of Lan- 
guedoc which is now the department of the 


Cavalier 
Gard. His father was a peasant, and Jean, 
after herding cattle, was apprenticed toa baker 
at Anduze. Brought up ostensibly a catholic 
he was secretly taught protestant doctrines 
by his mother, and to escape persecution for 
non-attendance at mass he made his way, 


about the age of twenty, to Geneva, where he | 
worked asabaker. A report that his parents | 


had been thrown into prison induced him to 
return to his native district, and on the break- 
ing out of the revolt in the Cevennes (autumn 
of 1702) he chee the insurgents. His in- 
trepidity and skill, aided by his gift of pro- 
phesying and preaching, led to his election 
as one of the five leaders of therevolt. The 
region assigned to him was the plain of Lower 
Languedoc stretching to the sea, though he 
made frequent forays in the hill-country of the 
Cevennes. In less than two years he became 
the most conspicuous of the insurgent chiefs, 
and with few intermissions his guerilla war- 
fare was successful. His band had grown 
to be one of twelve hundred men when he 
was defeated with great slaughter, being sur- 
rounded by a superior force under Marshal 
Montrevel, who commanded in Languedog, in 
a series of engagements near Nages, 16 April 
1704. This defeat, followed by the betrayal 
to the king’s troops of the caverns in which 
the insurgents had concealed their stores of 
all inds, disposed Cavalier to negotiate with 
Montrevel’s successor, Marshal Villars, espe- 
cially as hopes of succour from England had 
been bafiled. On 16 May 1704 Villars and 
Cavalier had a conference in a garden outside 
Nismes, and Villars (Mémoires, p. 139) bears 
testimony to the firmness, good sense, and 
good faith displayed by Cavalier through- 
out the negotiation, as well as to his mili- 
tary capacity. Ultimately an agreement was 
signed, in which Villars made some conces- 
sions to the protestants of Languedoc. One of 
its articles permitted Cavalier to select from 
his band and from the protestant prisoners 
who were to be liberated under another ar- 
ticle two thousand men for a regiment to be 
despatched to fight for France in Portugal. 
Cavalier received from the king a colonel’s 
commission and a pension of twelve hundred 
livres. But the agreement with Villars satis- 
fied neither the other leaders of the insurrec- 
tion nor Cavalier’s own band, and the regi- 
ment was not formed, At his request Cavalier 
was allowed an interview with Louis XIV 
at Versailles, during which, according to his 
own account, he pleaded the cause of the pro- 
testants of Languedoc, and refused the king’s 
invitation to him to become a catholic. The 
authenticity of the agreement with Villars 
and the interview with Louis XIV have been 
doubted, but on insufficient grounds (PEYRAT, 
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Aine n. and 198 n.; Kemsin, pp. 420 and 

In August 1704 Cavalier received orders 
from the French authorities to proceed under 
escort to the Rhine fortress of Neu Breisach. 
Alarmed by reports that he was to be detained 
there a captive for life, he escaped from his es- 
cort, and with the followers who accompanied 
him took refuge in Switzerland. Here he 
entered the military service of the Duke of 
Savoy, afterwards Victor Amadeus I, who 
had joined the league against France. At 
the beginning of 1706 he raised in Holland a 
regiment of foot, one-third of the expenses of 
which were to be paid by the Dutch, the 
other by the English government. After 
visiting England, and having an interview 
with Godolphin (Agnew, ii. 63; Calendar of 
Treasury Papers, 1708-14, p. 16), he pro- 
ceeded with his regiment to Spain, and com- 
manded it at the battle of Almanza, 25 April 
1707, where it was drawn up opposite a French 
regiment. According to Voltaire (Cwres, 
ed. Beuchot, xx. 399), the Marshal Duke 
of Berwick, who commanded the French at 
Almanza, frequently described the two regi- 
ments as rushing at each other with the bayo- 
net without firmg a shot, and as fighting 
so desperately that not three hundred men 
of them survived. Cavalier was severely 
wounded, and before escaping lay for some 
time among the killed (Cavatrnr, letter to 
the States of Holland in Budlletin de la Société 
del Histoire du Protestantisme en France, vi. 
70; OtpMrxon, History of England, being 
a sequel to the reigns of the Stuarts, 1735, 
p. 391). 

Cavalier now re-entered the service of the 
Duke of Savoy, but is found in Holland again 
in December 1707. While at the Hague he 
drew up the first of several affidavits, in which 
he denounced as liars and impostors three of 
the so-called ‘French prophets’ in London, 
who pretended to the possession of super- 
natural gifts, and claimed to have exercised 
them in the Cevennes. One of them, another 
Jean Cavalier, claimed a relationship with 
Colonel Cavalier, by whom it was indignantly 
repudiated (Nouveaux Mémoires pour servir 
a Vhistotre des Trois Camisards . . . ot Ton 
trouve les déclarations de Monsieur le Colonel 
Cavalier, 1708). It was probably during this 
sojourn at the Hague that he sought in mar- 
riage the Mademoiselle Dunoyer who some 
years afterwards captivated the young Vol- 
taire. The match was broken off, and, ac- 
cording to her mother, under circumstances 
very discreditable to Cavalier, whom she 
accused of having retained possession of 
the dowry, and whom she otherwise vilifies 
(MsvamEe DunoyveEr, Lettres Historiques et 
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Galantes (edition of 1790), v. 166-62), Writ- 
ing to the English secretary at war in March 
1711, the Duke of Marlborough (Despatches, 
1845, v. 269) begs his correspondent to tell 
Cavalier that unless he complies with the 
‘just requests’ of Mme. Dunoyer ‘I shall be 
obhged tocomplain of him to the queen, that 
she may have justice done her out of his pen- 
sion.’ Cavalier wasnow settled with a British 
pension in the United Kingdom. He spent 
much of the remainder of his life with the 
French colony founded at Portarlington by 
Ruvigny, earl of Galway (4: v.], and there 
he married the daughter of an aristocratic 
refugee, a Mademoiselle de Ponthieu. He is 
represented as having suffered frequently from 
pecuniary embarrassments, and these, it has 
also been said (AGNEW, ii. 64), led to the issue 
of his ‘ Memoirs,’ which were published by 
subscription at Dublin in 1726, with a dedi- 
cation (signed ‘Jas. Cavallier’) to Carteret, 
then lord-lieutenant of Ireland. The volume 
professes to have been ‘ written in French 
and translated into English,’ and is undoubt- 
edly Cavalier’s handiwork, though the ‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle’ ascribes its composition 
to Galli, a French refugee. It is written 
with animation, and is full of military detail, 
but as a contribution to the history of the 
revolt in the Cevennes it is very fragmentary. 
Some of its most startling stories seem to be 
confirmed by the testimony of hostile wit- 
nesses, contemporaries of the events recorded 
(PEyrat, i. 345 nm. and 374 7.) The inaccu- 
racies which have been detected in it are 
comparatively unimportant, with the excep- 
tion of a grave misrepresentation of the spirit 
in which his companions opposed the treaty 
with Villars. Though the ‘Memoirs’ breathe 
a strongly protestant spirit, they are silent 
as to Cavalier’s early gift of prophesying and 
preaching. 

In 1727 Cavalier came to England with a 
recommendatory letter to the Duke of New- 
castle from the Irish primate, Boulter. He 
was made a brigadier 27 Oct. 1735, and in 
March 1738 lieutenant-governor of Jersey, at 
several meetings of the estates of which island 
he presided. Appointed a major-general 
2 July 1739, he died at Chelsea 17 May 1740, 
and was buried in Chelsea churchyard. Vol- 
taire (C2uvres, xx. 397), who had known him, 
describes him as a ‘little fair man with a 
mild and agreeable countenance.’ 

Besides the authorities given below there 
may be consulted the article ‘ Jean Cavallier 
and the Camisards’ in the ‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view ’ for July 1856. An idealised Cavalier 
figures in Ludwig Tieck’s unfinished novel, 
‘Der Aufriihr in den Cevennes’ (English 
translation, 1845), and he is the hero of Eu- 
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géne Sue’s historical romance, ‘ Jean Cavalier 
ou les Fanatiques des Cévennes,’ translated 
into English as ‘The Protestant Leader, a 
novel,’ 1849, 

[Cavalier’s Memoirs; Peyrat’s Histoire des 
Pasteurs du Désert, 1842; Agnew’s Protestant 
Exiles from France in the Reign of Louis XIV, 
2nd edit. 1871; Haag’s La France Protestante, 
2nd edit. 1877; Mémoires du Maréchal de Vil- 
lars in vol. ix. of Michaud and Poujoulat’s Nou- 
velle Collection des Mémoires pour seryir a l’His- 
toire de France, 1839; F. Espinasse’s Life and 
Times of Voltaire, 1866.] FE. E. 


CAVALLO, TIBERIUS (1749-1809), 
natural philosopher, was born in Naples in 
1749, his father being a physician practising 
in that city. At an early age he left Italy, 
andsettled for lifein this country. In October 
1775 he published a notice of ‘Iixtraordinary 
Electricity of the Atmosphere observed at 
Islington.’ This was reprinted in ‘Sturgeon’s 
Annals of Electricity’ (1843, p. 158). Ca- 
vallo was the inventor of several philosophi- 
cal instruments and pieces of apparatus for 
electrical and chemical experiments. Much 
ingenuity was shown in their construction, 
all his instruments for the measurement of 
the quantity and force of electricity being 
remarkable for their extreme delicacy and 
correctness. 

Cavallo was on 9 Dec. 1779 admitted as 
a fellow of the Royal Society. In 1781 he 
published a quarto volume entitled ‘A Trea- 
tise on the Nature and Properties of Air and 
other permanently Elastic Fluids.’ In this 
treatise he deals with chemistry and hydro- 
statics as they bear on the composition and 
physical properties of aeriform and other 
fluids. He examines with caution most ot 
Dr. Priestley’s experiments on air, and insti- 
tutes many new ones, to determine more ac- 
curately the composition of the atmosphere 
and the conditions of inflammable and fixed 
air. Phlogisticated air forms the subject of 
inquiry, but it is evident that Cavallo could 
not receive the hypothesis of phlogiston, and 
yet did not feel himself on such sure ground 
as would justify his advancing any new doc- 
trine. His investigations into the influences 
of air and light on the growth of plants are 
very original, and advanced him very nearly 
to the discovery of many new truths in con- 
nection with organic life, 

In 1786 Cavallo published his ‘ Complete 
Treatise on Electricity,’ which reached 4 
third edition in 1795. It proves him to have 
been a true philosopher, holding his judgment 
suspended until he is satisfied by demonstra- 
tive evidence of the truth. In 1787 he pub- 
lished ‘A Treatise on Magnetism in Theory 
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and Practice,’ which embraces all that was 
known on the subject at the time; and in 
1797 he contributed to ‘ Nicholson’s Journal ’ 
a paper ‘On the Multiplier of Electricity.’ 
Cavallo gave some attention to aerostation, 
on the history and practice of which he 
published a treatise in 1785. About this 
period meteoric phenomena claimed his ob- 
servation. In the latter part of his life he 
devoted much time to the use of electricity 
asa curative agent. In 1780 he published a 
work ‘On Medical Electricity,’ and in 1798 
the ‘Medicinal Properties of Factitious Air’ 
His latest large work was ‘ Elements of Na 
tural and Experimental Philosophy’ (1803, 
4 vols. 8vo). He contributed an article on 
meteors to the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ 
Cavallo died, at the age of sixty, in 1809. 
[Nicholson’s Journal, 1797, p. 394; Catalogue 
of Scientific Papers, Royal Society; Transactions 
of the Royal Society; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. 1824.] 
R. H-7. 


CAVAN, Earts or, (See Lamsart, 
Cartes, first Hart, 1600-1660; Lamparr, 
RicuarD Forp WILLIAM, seventh Hart, 
1763-1836. ] 


CAVE, Sir AMBROSE (d. 1568), chancel- 
lor of the duchy of Lancaster,was fourth son of 
Roger Cave of Stanford, Northamptonshire, 
by his second wife, Margaret Saxby. It is 


stated that he was a student at one time at St. | 


John’s College, Cambridge, and at another at 
Magdalen, Oxford. In1525 he visited Rhodes 
as a knight hospitaller of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. He was a brother of the Knights’ 
Hospital at Shingay, Cambridgeshire, the go- 
yernorship of which he tried hard to obtain, 
and in 1540, when the order was dissolved, 
received a pension of 66/7, 13s.4d. He became 
sheriff of Warwickshire and Leicestershire in 
1548, M.P. for Leicestershire 1545, 1547, and 
1553, and for Warwickshire 1558, 1559, and 
1562, a privy councillor on Elizabeth’s ac- 
cession, as one ‘ well affscted to the protestant 
religion,’ a commissioner to compound with 
holders of land worth 50/. a year who refused 
to be knighted 20 Dec. 1558 and 28 March 
1559, chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster 
92 Dec. 1558, and a commissioner ‘ for the 
northern parts towards Scotland and Ber- 
wick’ aday later. In parliament Cave played 
a very small part. On 6 March 1558-9 he 
stated that a London alderman, Sir Thomas 
White, ‘ misliked theBook ofCommon Prayer,’ 
and White was summoned to the house, which 
readily accepted his explanation. Cave was 
busily employed in 1559. He was nominated 
a commissioner to administer the oath of su- 
premacy, 31 March; a searcher of the books 
and lodgings of two bishops, White of Win- 
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chester and Watson of Lincoln, suspected of 
papist leanings, 8 April; a joint-lieutenant 
of Warwickshire, 26 May; a commissioner 
for the visitation of the dioceses of Oxford, 
Lincoln, Lichfield and Coventry, and Peter- 
borough, 22 July; a commissioner for raising 
men in Warwickshire and Shropshire for ser- 
vice at Berwick, 25 Sept. On 13 Feb. 1563-4 
he went ona special commission for the trial 
of murders, burglaries, and other felonies. 
Cave was often at court, and the story runs 
that he once picked up the queen’s garter, 
which had slipped off while she was dancing ; 
Elizabeth declined to take it from him; he 
thereupon tied it on his left arm, and said 
he would wear it all his life for the sake of his 
mistress. A portrait of Cave with the garter 
round his arm was formerly the property of 
the Rev. Sir Charles Cave of Theddingworth, 
Leicestershire. Cave died 2 April 1568, and 
was buried at Stanford. 

He married Margaret, daughter of Wil- 
liam Willington of Barcheston, Warwickshire, 
and widow of Thomas Holte, justice of North 
Wales. By her he had one child, Margaret, 
wife of Henry Knollys, son of Sir Henry 
Knollys, K.G. 

Thomas Cave of Stanford, the grandson of 
Sir Ambrose’s eldest brother, was created a 
baronet by Charles I 30 June 1641. Sir 
Thomas’s family still survives, and bears 
the surname of Cave-Browne-Cave (FostEr, 
Baronetage, pp. 110-11), 


[Cooper’s Athene Cantab. i.251-2; Hayward’s 
Annals of Elizabeth, p. 12; Cal. State Papers 
(Dom.), 1547-90; Bridges’s Northamptonshire, 
i. 583; Rymer’s Feedera, xv. passim. ] 8. L. 


CAVE, EDWARD (1691-1754), printer, 
born at Newton, near Rugby, 27 Feb. 1691, was 
son of Joseph, a younger son of Edward Cave 
of the lone house on the Watling Street Road, 
called Cave’s Hole. The entail of the family 
estate being cut off, Joseph Cave was reduced 
to follow the trade of a cobbler at Rugby. 
The son had a right of admittance to Rugby 
grammar school, which he entered in 1700. 
Dr. Holyoke, the principal, thought him fit 
for a university education; but he was 
charged with robbing Mrs. Holyoke’s hen- 
roost and clandestinely assisting fellow-scho- 
lars, brought into discredit, and compelled to 
leave the school. Cave was next a clerk toa 
collector of excise; but he soon left his place 
to seek employment in London. After work- 
ing with a timber merchant at Bankside, he 
was apprenticed to Deputy-alderman Collins, 
a well-lmown London printer. In two years 
his ability was recognised, and he was sent to 
Norwich to manage a printing office and con- 
duct a weekly paper, the ‘ Norwich Courant,’ 
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His master died before his ‘ articles’ ceased, 
and, not being able to bear the perversities of 
his mistress, he quitted her house and settled 
at Bow, where iy married a young widow 
with a little money. He then became jour- 
neyman to Alderman (afterwards lord mayor) 
Barber, and for years was a writer in ‘ Mist’s 
Weekly Journal.’ When about thirty he 
obtained a position in the post office, by his 
wife’s interest, but continued his occupation 
as a printer. He corrected the ‘Gradus ad 
Parnassum’ for the Stationers’ Company, and 
wrote an ‘ Account of the Criminals,’ as well 
as several pamphlets on current topics. He 
was shortly afterwards appointed clerk of the 
franks. 

With the knowledge gained from his official 
position Cave about this time (1725) furnished 
country news to a London journal, in what 
were called ‘news-letters, for a guinea a 
week. He then began to convey London 
news to country papers, at Gloucester, Stam- 
ford, and Canterbury. Cave’sposition brought 
him into intercourse with members of both 


houses, and he would retire to a coffee-house | 


and work up a news-letter. In 1727 he and 
Robert Raikes of the ‘Gloucester Journal’ 
were taken into custody for breach of privi- 
lege. Cave suffered ten days’ imprisonment, 
but on expressing contrition and paying heavy 
fines he was released with areprimand. His 
strictness as clerk of the franks had made 
enemies, and he was cited before the House 
of Commons for another breach of privilege 
in stopping a frank given by a member to the 
old Duchess of Marlborough. He was charged 
with opening letters to obtain ‘news,’ and 
dismissed from his post, although the state- 
ments made were never proved. 

Cave had saved enough to purchase a small 
printing office at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, 
in 1731. Here, in the gateway of the old 
priory of the knights of St. John, he started 
business as a printer under the name of ‘ R. 
Newton,’ and began the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. His intention was to form a collection 
or ‘magazine’ (the first use of the name in 
this sense), ‘to contain the essays and intelli- 
gence which appeared in the two hundred half 
sheets which the London press then threw off 
monthly,’ and in ‘probably as many more 
half sheets printed elsewhere in the three 
kingdoms.’ The periodical was to comprise 
varieties of all kinds. He had talked of his 
plan for years, but every bookseller refused 
to join him, although he had numerous fol- 
lowers. The firstnumber of the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine, or Traders’ Monthly Intelligencer 
... by Sylvanus Urban, Gent.,’ appeared in 
January 1730-1. Some of the early numbers 
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for R. Newton,’ and sometimes he falsely de- 
scribed himself as ‘Sylvanus Urban of Alder- 
manbury, Gent.’ His magazine was a vast 
improvement upon the gossiping and abusive 
papers of the time. Johnson says its sale was 
over ten thousand in 1739, and every effort 
was made to keep up its circulation, Cave 
‘scarcely ever looking out of his window but 
with a view to itsimprovement.’ A few years 
afterwards it had risen to fifteen thousand. 
Though without literary ability, Cave was an 
able editor. In 1732 he began the publica- 
tion of a regular series of the parliamentary 
debates of both houses, giving only the initials 
and finals of personal names. He had friends 
posted in each house to watch the proceedings, 
and fix important speeches in the memory. 
Reports were afterwards put together from 
these materials by William Guthrie [q. v.] 
Members at times privately forwarded copies 
of their own speeches. The reports grew to 
be very lengthy, and at every year’s enda 
supplement had tobe published. The Lon- 
don Magazine’ and ‘Scots Magazine’ followed 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine.’ The ‘ London 
Magazine,’ which lasted from 1732 to 1781, 
was his most successful rival. In April 1738 
occurred the debate on the publication of pro- 
ceedings in parliament, in consequence of Cave 
having given the king’s answer to an address 
of parliament before it had even been reported 
from the chair, and the commons passed a 
resolution of ‘high indignation.’ The ‘Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine’ and ‘ London Magazine’ 
hit upon very similar evasions. The debates 
were attributed to a ‘ parliament of the em- 
pire of Lilliput’ in the ‘Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,’ or ‘ the proceedings of a Roman literary 
club’ in the ‘London Magazine. Quaint 
pseudonyms were adopted. The proceedings 
were also thrown out of chronological order. 
In November 1740 Johnson succeeded Guth- 
rie and reported for about three years. John- 
son’s account of his first visit to St. John’s 
Gate in 1738, when ‘he beheld it with reve- 
rence,’ is well known. For years, until Cave 
died with his hand ‘gently pressing’ John- 
son’s, their friendship brani In 1747 Cave, 
along with Astle of the ‘ London Magazine, 
was again in trouble for printing accounts of 
the trial of Lord Lovat. On paying fees and 
begging pardon on their knees the offenders 
were discharged with a reprimand. The re- 
ports, however, had to be given up, and they 
were not resumed until 1752; Cave’s press was 
not stoppedagain. When the officers threat- 
ened to stamp the last half sheet of maga- 
zines as if it were a newspaper, and the rival 
editors were about to give way, he stood out 


were said to be ‘printed by Edward Cave, | and the idea was relinquished. From 1742 to 
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1748 Cave published an occasional magazine, 
entitled ‘ Miscellaneous Correspondence,’ of 
which nine numbers only appeared. From 
1744 to 17538 he issued a second work, ‘ Mis- 
cellanea Curiosa Mathematica,’ 4to. Both 
these are very scarce, and a complete set of 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ of the first edition 
would be difficult to find in any library. In 
the British Museum copy the first two volumes 
alone are made up of six editions, some printed 
twenty-three years after the first issue, and 
with the most varied imprints. 

Besides the magazine Cave published John- 
son’s ‘Rambler.’ His press also produced 
Du Halde’s ‘History of China’ in weekly 
numbers, forming 2 vols. fol. 1736; Macke- 
rell’s ‘History and Antiquities of King’s 
Lynn,’ 1738, 8vo; ‘ Debates of the House of 
Commons, by the Hon. Anchitel Grey,’ 10 
vols. 1745, 8vo; Dr. Newton’s ‘Compleat 
Herbal,’ 1752, 8vo; an edition of the works 
of Sydenham, the physician; several of Dr. 
Johnson’s books (‘ London,’ ‘Irene,’ ‘ Life of 
Savage,’ &c.), and other works. Cave bought 
an old coach and a puir of older horses, and 
in lieu of a coat of arms or simple crest he 
had arepresentation of St. John’s Gate painted 
on the door panels; his plate bore the same 
picture. 

In 1740 Cave purchased a machine to spin 
wool or cotton into thread yarn or worsted, 
and had a mill erected to work on the Turn- 
mill Brook, near the river Fleet. Lewis Paul 
of Birmingham, the patentee, undertook the 
management, but it was never brought into 
proper working order, or it would have an- 
ticipated the labours of Arkwright and Peel. 
He set up a water-wheel and machinery at 
Northampton with fifty pairs of hands, and 
the use of Paul’s carding cylinder, patented 
in 1748, but this was also neglected and 
failed. He was very friendly to Benjamin 
Franklin, and in 1750 placed one of his elec- 
tric spires or lightning conductors on the 
eastern tower of St. John’s Gate. On the 
same gate he mounted four portable cannons 
of his own invention. They were so light as 
to be carried on the shoulder, and yet could 
discharge either a large ball or a number of 
bullets. From one of the ‘ Poetical Epistles’ 
it appears that his wife was named Milton, 
and her first husband Newton. She signs 
another humorous poem as ‘Su. Urban.’ She 
died of asthmain1751. Cave travelled much 
in his later years, for health’s sake, to Glou- 
cester, Northampton, and Reading, and loved 
to announce himself to school friends as ‘ old 
Cave the cobbler.’ He died at St. John’s 
Gate 10 Jan. 1754, and was buried at St. 
James’s, Clerkenwell; the long and interest- 
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to him and his father (who died 1747) was 
by Hawkesworth. 

Cave was over six feet in height and bulky. 
Tn early life he was very healthy, and fond 
of feats of strength and agility. Later in life 
he suffered much from gout, took the Bath 
waters in 1736, for twenty years before his 
death his only beverage was milk and water, 
and for four years he adopted a vegetarian 
diet. His sedentary habits were remarkable, 
writing during breakfast and supper, and 
taking at times only a little shuttlecock ex- 
ercise in the gateway with a friend or two. 
He was reserved but generous, and not with- 
out humour. Cave’s portrait, etched by Wor- 
lidge from Kyte’s oil painting, 1740, is in 
‘Gent. Mag.’ 1754, p. 55. A second portrait 
was produced when Worlidge’s was worn out. 
There is a third by Grignon, surrounded with 
emblematical devices, and with a four-line 
inscription ; a fourth by Basire is the fron- 
tispiece to vol. v. of Nichols’s ‘Literary Anec- 
dotes,’ 1812; anda fifth by E. Scriven is in 
Murray’s edition of Boswell’s ‘ Johnson.’ Mr. 
B. Foster, a tenant of St. John’s Gate when 
it had become a tavern, found in an old room 
a three-quarter length portrait, said to be 
Hogarth’s. This was placed, along with Gold- 
smith’s and Johnson’s, in the rooms of the 
‘Urban Club.’ The ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
was Cave’s sole property till his death. It was 
continued by David Henry, a printer, who 
married Cave’s sister Mary in 1734, and by 
Richard Cave, anephew. Henry’s connection 
with it lasted till 1792, when hedied. John 
Nichols, having obtained a share in 1778, 
edited it from that time till his death in 1816. 
Up to1781 it was published at St. John’s Gate. 
In 1850 great alterations were made. In 1856 
it passed from the Nichols family to the Par- 
kers of Oxford, and in 1865 to Bradbury & 
Evans. It still exists in a changed form. 

({Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. vii. 66-7, 531; Bos- 
well’s Johnson (Croker’s), 101-21; Timperley’s 
Lit. and Typogr. Anecd. 624, 636, 643, 656, 688, 
775, 806; Andrews’s British Journalism, i. 140, 
ii. 206, 269, 271; West’s Warwickshire, p. 107; 
Gratton, The Gallery, p. 19; Rugby School Re- 
gister, p. 15; Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, p. 27 ; 
Journal of House of Commons, xxi. 85, 118, 119, 
127, xxiii. 148; Journal of House of Lords, xxvii. 
94, 100, 107-9; Gent. Mag. 1735, p. 3, 1754, p. 
57, 1792, pt. i. 578, 1856, pp. 38, 131, 267, 531, 
667, 1857, pp. 8, 149, 282, 379; Quarterly Re- 
view. evil. 52; Coxe’s Memoirs of Walpole, i. 
573; Sloane MS. 4302; Add. MS. 5972-3; Foster's 
Priory and Gate of St. John.] J. W.-G. 


CAVE, JOHN (d. 1657), ejected clergy- 
man, was born at Pickwell in Leicester- 
shire, and was the third son of ‘ John Cave, 
Esq., and Elizabeth Brudenell, his wife.’ He 

Ss 
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was educated at Lincoln College, Oxford, 
where he was foreight years chamber fellow 
with the famous Robert Sanderson. In 1629 
he was presented to the rectory of his native 
parish, where he ‘attended to his ministerial 
cure with great diligence, and lived in great 
esteem and respect till the breaking out of the 
rebellion in 1642.’ A long and vivid account of 
his sufferings was given by his son, William 
Cave([q.v.], to Mr. Walker, who has inserted 
it in full in his ‘ Sufferings of the Clergy’ 
(pt. ii. 220). He was dispossessed, and was 
at first entertained with his family by his old 
neighbours, ‘ but was not suffered to continue 
there, nor to teach school there or elsewhere. 
Whereupon he took up his dwelling near 
Stamford, where not being suffered to abide 
long, he removed up to London; where, 
being broken with age and suflerings, and 
worn out with long and tedious winter 
journeys from committee to committee, he 
departed this life in November 1657.’ 

The only publication of Cave’s extant is 
to be found in the ‘Lachryme Musarum,’ 
1650. It is entitled ‘An Hlegie upon the 
much lamented Death of the Lord Hastings, 
only Son and Heir of the Earl of Hunting- 
don, deceased at London, 1649. Sic flevit 
deditiss. familie ejusdem et humillimus 
servus, J. Cave.’ 


{Nichols’s History and Antiquities of Leicester- 
shire, vol. ii. pt. li. pp. 773, &c.; Walker’s Suf- 
ferings of the Clergy, pt. ii. 220.] J. H. 0. 


CAVE, Sir STEPHEN (1820-1880), 
Poe ee eldest son of Daniel Cave of Cleve 

ill, near Bristol (d. 9 March rele by his 
marriage on 15 April 1820 with Frances, 
only daughter of Henry Locock, M.D., of 
London, was born at Clifton on 28 Dec. 1820, 
was educated at Harrow and Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1843, 
and M.A. in 1846. Being called to the bar 
at the Inner Temple on 20 Nov. 1846, he 
commenced his career by going the western 
circuit. On 29 April 1859 he entered parlia- 
ment in the conservative interest for Shore- 
ham, and retained his seat for that con- 
stituency to 24 March 1880. He was sworn 
a member of the privy council on 10 July 
1866, and served as a paymaster-general and 
vice-president of the board of trade from that 
date to December 1868; in 1866 he was ap- 
pointed chief commissioner for negotiating a 
fishery convention in Paris. As judge-ad- 
vocate and paymaster-general he acted from 
52 Feb. 1874 to November 1875, and from 
that date to 24 March 1880 as paymaster- 
general only, In December 1875 he was sent 
on a special mission to Egypt, charged by 
Lord Beaconsfield to report on the financial 
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condition of that country; he returned in 
March 1876, and was nominated a G.C.B. on 
20 March 1880, He was a fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, of the Zoological Society, 
and of other learned societies; chairman of 
the West India Committee, and a director 
of the Bank of England and of the London 
Dock Company. Hedied at Chambéry, Savoy, 
6 June 1880. He married, on 7 Sept. 1852, 
Emma Jane, eldest daughter of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Smyth of Elkington Hall, Lincolnshire. 
He wrote: 1. ‘A Few Words on the En- 
couragement given to Slavery and the Slave 
Trade by recent Measures, and chiefly by the 
Sugar Bill of 1846,’ 1849, 2. ‘Prevention 
and Reformation the Duty of the State or of 
Individuals? With some account of a Re- 
formatory Institution, 1856. 3. ‘On the 
distinctive Principles of Punishment and 
Reformation,’ 1857. 4. ‘Papers relating to 
Free Labour and the Slave Trade,’ 1861. 


{Law Times, 19 June 1880, p. 146; Graphic, 
with portrait, 11 Dec. 1875, pp. 574, 589 ; Ilus- 
trated London News, with portrait, 11 Dec. 
1875, p. 501.] G. C. B 


CAVE, WILLIAM (1637-1718), Angli- 
can divine, was born in 1637 at Pickwell in 
Leicestershire, of which parish his father, John 
Cave [q. v.], was vicar. He was educated 
at Oakham school, and in 1653 was admitted 
a ‘sub or proper sizar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; in 1654 he was likewise ad- 
mitted scholar of the house in one of the 
Lady Margaret’s own scholarships.’ He was 
contemporary with William Beveridge at 
St. John’s. He took his B.A. degree in 1656, 
and his M.A. in 1660. In 1662 he was in- 
stituted to the vicarage of Islington, and in 
1679 he was collated by the Archbishop ot 
Canterbury (Sancroft) to the rectory of All- 
hallows the Great, Thames Street, London. 
During his incumbency the church of All- 
hallows was rebuilt by Sir Christopher 
Wren. In 1681 he was incorporated D.D. at 
Oxford. He was made chaplain to Charles IT, 
and in 1684 was installed canon of Windsor. 
He resigned Allhallows in 1689 and Isling- 
ton in 1691, having been admitted in the 
previous November to the vicarage of Isle- 
worth, a quiet place which suited his studi- 
ous temper. He married Anna, the only 
daughter of the Rev. Walter Stonehouse, by 
whom he had a large family; she died in 
1691, and was buried at Islington; a monu- 
ment in St. oth Church relates that four 
sons and two daughters were also buried 
there in their parents’ lifetime. Cave himself 
died (4 July 1713) at Windsor, but was 
buried at Islington, near his wife and children, 
Hewas a very intimate friend of Dr. Comber, 
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dean of Durham, author of ‘The Companion 
to the Temple,’ and is said to have been ‘ of 
a learned and communicative conversation ;’ 
he is also reported to have been ‘a florid and 
eloquent preacher,’ and the two printed ser- 
mons he has left. behind him bear out this 
character. But his fame rests upon his 
writings on church history, which are volu- 
minous and valuable. They are as follows: 
1. ‘Primitive Christianity, or the Religion 
of Ancient Christians in the First Ages of 
the Gospel,’ 1672; it was dedicated to Na- 
thaniel Crewe, lord bishop of Oxford, and 
has been often reprinted. 2. ‘Tabula Ec- 
clesiasticee; Tables of Ecclesiastical Writers,’ 
1674, 3. ‘Antiquitates Apostolice ; a His- 
tory of the Lives, Acts, and Martyrdoms of 
the Holy Apostles of our Saviour and the 
Two Evangelists, St. Mark and St. Luke. To 
which is added, an introductory discourse 
concerning the Three Great Dispensations of 
the Church—the Patriarchal, the Mosaical, 
and the Evangelical. Being a continuation 
of the “ Antiquitates Christiane ; or, the Life 
and Death of Holy Jesus,” by Jeremy Taylor,’ 
1676. 4. ‘Apostolici, or a History of the 
Lives, Acts, Deaths, and Martyrdoms of those 
who were contemporary with or immediately 
succeeded the Apostles; as also of the most 
eminent of the primitive Fathers for the first 
three hundred years. To which is added a 
Chronology of the Three First Ages of the 
Church,’ 1677. 5. ‘Heclesiastici, or a History 
of the Lives, Acts, Deaths, and Writings of 
the most eminent Fathers of the Church in 
the Fourth Century ; wherein, among other 
things, an account is given of the rise, srowth, 
and progress of Arianism and all other sects of 
that age descending from it. Together with 
an Introduction containing an Historical 
Account of the State of Paganism under the 
First Christian'Emperor, 1682. &. ‘A Dis- 
sertation concerning the Government of the 
Ancient Church by Bishops, Metropolitans, 
and Patriarchs. More particularly concern- 
ing the ancient power and jurisdiction of the 
Bishops of Rome and the encroachments of 
that upon other sees, especially the see of 
Constantinople,” 1683. 7. ‘ Chartophylax 
Ecclesiasticus,’ 1685; a sort of abridgment 
of the ‘ Tabulse Ecclesiasticee’ and ‘ Historia 
Literaria,’ containing a short account of most 
of the ecclesiastical writers from the birth 
of Christ to 1517 a.pv. 8. ‘Scriptorum Ec- 
clesiasticorum Historia Literaria ;’ a literary 
history of ecclesiastical writers, in two parts, 
the first part published in 1688, the second 
in 1698. Besides these historical works Dr. 
Cave published: 9. ‘ A Serious Exhortation, 
with some important Advices relating to the 
late cases about Conformity, recommended to 
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the present Dissenters from the Church of 
England, being the twenty-second in the 
London Cases.’ 10, ‘A Sermon before the 
Lord Mayorat St. Mary-le-Bow, 5 Nov. 1680.’ 
11. ‘A Sermon before the King at White- 
hall, 18 Jan. 1684,’ published by his majesty’s 
command. 12. ‘Epistola Apologetica ad- 
versus iniquas J. Clerici Criminationes in 
Epistolis Criticis et Ecclesiasticis nuper edi- 
tis. Qua argumenta ejus pro Eusebil Aria- 
nismo ad examen revocantur,’ 1700. 

The merits of Cave as a writer consist in 
the thoroughness of his research, the clear- 
ness of his style, and, above all, the admir- 
ably lucid method of hisarrangement Thus, 
in ‘Primitive Christianity,’ in part i., he 
deals systematically with the charges against 
the primitive christians—the novelty of their 
doctrines, their mean condition, their manner 
of life ; then dwells on ‘the positive parts of 
their religion,’ their piety to God, places of 
worship, fasts and festivals, ministers, sacra- 
ments. In part ii. he discusses their ‘ reli- 
gion as respecting themselves, their humility, 
heavenly-mindedness, sobriety of dress, tem- 
perance, chastity, religious constancy, pa- 
tience in suffering.’ In part iii. he treats of 
their ‘ religion as respecting other men,’ their 
justice and honesty, love and charity, unity 
and peaceableness, obedience to civil govern- 
ment, and discipline and penance. 

In his ‘ Historia Literaria,’ the most ela- 
borate of all his works, he divides his sub- 
ject methodically into fifteen ‘seecula’ (A po- 
stolicum, Gnosticum, &c.), and gives, at the 
beginning of each, a short ‘conspectus se- 
culi,’ and then an exhaustive account of the 
writers in it. 

Cave had various troubles in connection 
with his publications. He was accused, 
without the slightest reason, of Socinianism. 
He was charged, perhaps with a little more 
reason, by Le Clerc, who was then writing 
his ‘ Bibliothéque Universelle,’ with ‘writing 
panegyrics rather than lives,’ and also with 
‘having forcibly drawn Eusebius, who was 
plainly enough Arian, over to the side of the 
orthodox, and made a trinitarian of him ;’ 
this produced a paper warfare between the 
two great writers. His ‘Tabule Ecclesias- 
tice’ was reprinted at Hamburg in 1676 
without his knowledge (‘ me plané inscio’), 
and evidently to his great annoyance. His 
‘Historia Literaria’ was in a similar way 
published at Geneva in 1705, which is said 
to have caused the author great loss, and to 
have so disgusted him that he would not 
issue a second edition; but hespent much time 
during the later years of his life in revising 
repeatedly this great work. He made altera- 
tions and additions equal to one-third of 
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the whole work, and wrote new prolegomena. 
The copy was left in the hands of executors, 
Chief-justice Reeve and Dr. Jones, a brother 
canon of Windsor; they both died soon after 
the work went to press, and Dr. Daniel 
Waterland (than whom no more competent 
man could possibly have been found) under- 
took the care of it. It was published by 
subscription in 1740, and this, of course, is 
the best edition. Cave had another trouble 
in connection with this work. When he 
was engaged in compiling it, in 1686, Henry 
Wharton, then a young man (aged 22), was 
recommended to him by Dr. Barker, senior 
fellow of Caius, as an assistant. Cave was 
suffering from bad health and required such 
aid; Wharton lived in the house with Cave, 
and matters went on amicably between the 
workers, and Cave acknowledged most grate- 
fully in his prolegomena the services of 
Wharton, testifying that the appendix of 
the three last centuries was almost wholly 
owing to him, A rupture, however, arose; 
Cave complained of Wharton, and Wharton 
of Cave, but it is not easy, nor at all neces- 
sary, to understand the nature of the dispute. 
[Cave’s Works, passim; Nichols’s History and 
Antiquities of Leicestershire, vol. ii. pt. il. pp. 
773, &c.; Life of Henry Wharton, prefixed to 
his Sermons; information from Major Cave 
Orme, Cave’s descendant. | JIGELAIOS 


CAVELLUS, HUGO, [See MacCacu- 
WELL, Huau.] 


CAVENDISH, CHARLES (1620-1643), 


royalist general, secondson of William, second | 


earl of Devonshire [q. v. ], was born on 20 May 
1620, and named after Prince Charles, his 
godfather. In 1638 he was sent abroad to 
travel with a governor; succeeded in reach- 
ing Cairo and saw a large part of Turkey. 
He returned to England in May 1641, and 
then served for a campaign under the Prince 
of Orange. On the outbreak of the war he 
entered the king’s troop of guards as a volun- 
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teer under the command of Lord Bernard | 


Stuart. At Edgehill he so distinguished 


himself by his valour that he was given the | 


command of the Duke of York’s troop left 
vacant by the death of Lord Aubigny. In 
consequence of a disagreement with an in- 
ferior officer, he sought an independent com- 
mand, and obtained from the king a commis- 
sion to raise a regiment of horse in the north. 
He then established himself at Newark, and 
so distinguished himself by his activity 
against the parliamentarians, that, on the pe- 
tition of the king’s commissioners for Notting- 
hamshire and Lincolnshire, he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the forces of those two 
counties, with the rank of colonel-general. 
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On 23 March 1643 he took Grantham, and 
on 11 April defeated young Hotham at An- 
caster, and threatened an irruption into the 
eastern association. He received the queen 
at Newark, and escorted her part of her way 
to Oxford, taking Burton-on-l'rent by assault 
during the march, 2 July 1643 (RusHwortH, 
v.274), But nitem peng to prevent the rais- 
ing of the siege of Gainsborough, he was de- 
feated by Cromwell, and fell by the hand of 
James Berry, Cromwell’s captain-lieutenant 
(28 July 1643). He was buried at Newark, 
but thirty years later his body was removed 
to Derby, to be interred with his mother. 
{Kennet’s Memoirs of the Family of Caven 

dish, 1708. Kennet gives extracts from a manu- 
script life of Colonel Cavendish ; Aubrey’s Let- 
ters (ed. 1813), ii. 274; Lloyd’s Memoirs of 
Excellent Personages, p. 672; Carlyle’s Crom- 
well, Letter xii, and appendix 6. Waller wrote 
an epitaph on Charles Cavendish, which is to be 
found in his collected Poems; there is also a 
poem on him in the Characters and Elegies of 
Sir Francis Wortley. ] C. H. F. 


CAVENDISH, CHRISTIANA, Coun- 
tTEss OF DEVONSHIRE (d. 1675), was the 
daughter of Edward Bruce of Kinloss (1549 P- 
1611) [q. v.] In token of her father’s services 
she, on her marriage to William Cavendish, 
second earl of Devonshire [q. v.], received 
from the king a grant of 10,0002. After the 
death of her husband in 1628 she had the 
wardship of the young lord and the care of 
the estates, the value of which she greatly 
increased by her prudent management. At 
the rebellion she was one of the most enthu- 
siastic supporters of the cause of the king, 
and her devotion to it was increased by the 
death of her second son, Charles [q. v.], who 
was slain at Gainsborough on 28 July 1648, 
She took charge of the king’s effects after the 
battle of Worcester, and during the protec- 
torate was accustomed to entertain the friends 
of the cause at her house at Roehampton, 
and also kept up a correspondence with the 
principal royalists on the continent, General 
Moncek, it is said, sent her a private signal to 
make her aware of his intention to restore 
the king. After the Restoration Charles II 
frequently resorted to her house at Roe- 
hampton, and the queen mother lived on 
terms of unusual intimacy with her till her 
death. She is described by her biographer 
as ‘of that affability and sweet address, with 
so great wit and judgment, as captivated all 
who conversed with her.’ After the Resto- 
ration she was accustomed frequently to en- 
tertain the wits and men of letters, one of 
her favourite friends being Edmund Waller, 
who had been a sufferer in the royal cause. 
Waller dedicated to her his ‘ Epistles,’ which 
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conclude with an ‘Epistle to the Duchess,’ 
and he also wrote an epitaph on her son. 
William, earl of Pembroke, wrote a volume 
of poems in praise of her and Lady Rich, 
which was published with a dedication to 
her by Donne. A portrait of the countess by 
Theodore Russell was in the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s collection at Woburn. She died on 
16 Jan. 1674-5, 

(Life of the Right Honourable and Religious 
Lady, Christian, late Countess Dowager of De- 
yonshire, London, 1685; Sir William Temple’s 
Works, ii. 135; Kennet’s Memoirs of the Family 
of Cavendish, pp. 12-20; Collins’s Peerage, ed. 
1812, i. 325-33; Lysons’s Environs of London, 
i, 430-2.) T. F. H, 


CAVENDISH, ELIZABETH, Ducugss 
oF DavonsHiRe (1758-1824), daughter of 
the fourth Karl of Bristol, was baptised 
13 May 1758. In early life she married John 
Thomas Foster. After she became a widow 
she spent some time on the continent with 
Georgiana, duchess of Devonshire [q. v. ], and 
other ladies, and at Lausanne in 1787 met 
Gibbon, who had then just finished his ‘ His- 
tory.’ He read to her some of the concluding 
portions, and her admiration was so warmly 
expressed that Gibbon suddenly surprised her 
by an offer of his hand. The offer was de- 
clined, but Gibbon took the disappointment 

hilosophically, and while his estimate of her 
dMolfations remained as high as ever, his 
friendly feelings towards her underwent no 
change. Comparing her with Georgiana, the 
first duchess, he writes: ‘ Bess is much nearer 
the level of a mortal, but a mortal for whom 
the wisest man, historic or medical, would 
throw away two or three worlds if he had 
them in possession.’ He also gave it as his 
opinion that ‘if she chose to beckon the lord 
chancellor from his woolsack in full sight of 
the world, he could not resist obedience.’ In 
1809 she became the second wife of the fifth 
duke of Devonshire, and after the death of 
her husband in 1811 she took up her residence 
in Rome, where she enjoyed the friendship of 
some of the most distinguished Italians and 
foreign residents, and her house became the 
great resort of the brilliant society gathered 
together in Rome from all countries. Tick- 
nor relates that he went to her ‘conversa- 
ziones as toa great exchange to see who is in 
Rome, and to meet what is called the world’ 
(Letters and Journals, i. 180), and Moore 
refers to her and Lady Davy as the rival 
ciceroni at Rome (Journal and Correspon- 
dence, iii, 48). Ticknor gives it as his opinion 
that the duchess, though ‘a good respectable 
woman in her way,’ yet ‘attempts to play the 
Mecenas a little too much.’ She spent large 
gums in excavations at the Forum with con- 
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siderable success, and she was one of the 
most liberal patrons of the fine arts. Canova 
and Thorwaldsen were her personal friends. 
In 1816 she printed at Rome asplendid edition 
of Horace’s ‘Iter ad Brundusium,’ or Fifth 
Satire of the First Book, with engravings 
by the brothers Ripenhausen, and an Italian 
translation attributed to Molagani. Its title 
is ‘Horatius Flaccus Quintus: Satyrarum lib, 
i, Satyra v. (cum Italiciana versione), Rome 
de Romanis.’ On account of various errors 
in the translation and printing, discovered 
too late to prevent its circulation, she re- 
solved, on the advice of Cardinal Consalvi, 
to have another version prepared, which was 
yeas at Parma by the press of Madame Bo- 

oni, with engravings by Caraccioli, and is 
one of the finest works ever issued by that 
famous press. Its title is ‘ Horatius Flaccus 
Quintus: Di Q. Orazio Flacco Satira v., tra- 
duzione italiana con rami allusivi (col testo 
latino). Parmacon tipi Bodoniani, 1818.’ In 
the following year she printed in two volumes 
a similar edition of the ‘ Alneid’ of Virgil, 
with engravings by Marchetti from designs by 
Lawrence. It is entitled ‘L’Eneide di Vir- 
gilio recata in versi italiani da Annibal Caro, 
Roma de Romanis, 1819. Her portrait is 
prefixed. Copies of these works were pre- 
sented by her to various Huropean sovereigns, 
and to several of the more important public li- 
braries. Shealsopublished in 1816 a ‘Journey 
through Switzerland,’ originally published 
anonymously in 1796, and added to it the 
poem by Georgiana, the former duchess, on 
the ‘ Passage of the St. Gothard.’ She con- 
templated éditions de luxe of the works of 
Cora and Dante, but died before these purposes 
were carried into execution, 80 March 1824, 
On her death several medals illustrative of 
her works were struck. Her portrait when 
Lady Elizabeth Foster was painted by both 
Sir af oshua Reynolds and Gainsborough. A 
portrait by the latter, stolen in 1876 from the 
London gallery of Messrs. Agnew, who had 
purchased it from the Wynn Ellis collection, 
was recovered in Chicago in 1901 and, after 
exhibition in London, was sold to Pierpont 
Morgan of New York for 30,0002. 

[Annual Register, lxvi. 217-18; Gent. Mag, 
1843, new ser., xx. 586-91; Gibbon’s Autobio- 
graphy and Correspondence; Moore’s Journal and 
Correspondence ; Ticknor’s Journals ; Notes and 
Queries, 5th ser. vii. 137, 179, 418, viii. 79 ; Cat. 
Chatsworth Libr.] 1 106086 


CAVENDISH, Lorp FREDERICK 
(1729-1803), field-marshal, third son of Wil- 
liam, third duke of Devonshire, K.G., was 
born in August 1729, He entered the army 
as an ensign in the 2nd or Coldstream guards 
in 1750, and was promoted lieutenant and 
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captain on 17 March 1752, captain and lieu- 


tenant-colonel on 8 May 1756, and colonel | 


on 7 May 1758. He was elected M.P. for 
Derbyshire on 27 June 1751, in the room 
of his elder brother, the Marquis of Hart- 
ington, who was summoned to the House 
of Lords as Lord Cavendish of Hardwick, 
in his father’s barony, and for Derby in 
1754, a seat which he held without inter- 
mission till 1780. He was a most enthusi- 
astic soldier, and with three other young 
officers, Wolfe, Monckton, and Keppel, made 
a compact on the outbreak of the seven 
years’ war not to marry until France was 
conquered. Family influence secured his 
rapid promotion, and in April 1757 he pro- 
ceeded to Germany as aide-de-camp to the 
Duke of Cumberland, and served the cam- 
aign of that year there. In September 1758 
he accompanied the Duke of Marlborough in 
his ludicrous expedition against St. Malo as 
aide-de-camp, and was taken prisoner at the 
affair of St. Cas. He at first refused to go 
on parole, on the ground that his duty as a 
member of parliament would make it neces- 
sary for him to vote the supplies for further 
war against France; but the Duc d’Aiguillon 
overruled his objections, and said, ‘ Let not 
that prevent you, for we should no more 
object to your voting in parliament than to 
your begetting children lest they should one 
day fight against France.’ In 1760, after his 
exchange had been arranged, he went to 
Germany again as brigadier-general, and held 
command of a brigade of infantry in the army 
of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick till the 
conclusion of the war in 1763. In 1759-60 he 
was colonel 67th regiment. On 30 Oct. 1760 
he was made colonel of the 34th regiment, a 
command which he held for thirty-seven 
years, and on 7 March 1761 he was pro- 
moted major-general. He succeeded to the 
beautiful estate of Twickenham Park under 
the will of the Countess of Mountrath in 
1766, and was promoted lieutenant-general 
on 80 April 1770. His political principles 
prevented him from applying for a command 
in the American war of independence, but he 
was promoted general on 20 Nov. 1782, and 
made a field-marshal on 30 July 1796. He 
died at Twickenham, unmarried, on 21 Oct. 
1803, at the age of seventy-four, leaving the 
bulk of his immense property to his favou- 
rite nephew, Lord George Cavendish, M.P., 
afterwards first earl of Burlington. 


[Rose’s Biog. Dict.; Historical Record of the 
34th Regiment.] H. M.S, 


CAVENDISH, Lorp FREDERICK 
CHARLES (1836-1882), chief secretary for 
Ireland, was second son of William Cayen- 
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dish, seventh duke of Devonshire, by his mar- 
riage, 6 Aug. 1829, with Blanche Georgiana 
Howard, fourth daughter of George, sixth 
earl of Carlisle. He was born at Compton 
Place, Eastbourne, on 30 Nov. 1836, and after 
being educated at home, matriculated in 
1855 from Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1858, and then served 
as a cornet in the Duke of Lancaster’s own 
yeomanry cavalry. From 1859 to 1864 he 
was private secretary to Lord Granville. He 
travelled in the United States in 1859-60, 
and in Spain in 1860. He entered parlia- 
ment as a liberal for the northern division 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 15 July 
1865, and retained that seat until his death. 
After serving as private secretary to the 
prime minister, Mr. Gladstone, from July 
1872 to August 1873 he became a junior 
lord of the treasury, and held office until 
the resignation of the ministry. He per- 
formed the duties of financial secretary to 
the treasury from April 1880 to May 1882, 
when on the resignation 9f Mr. W. E. For- 
ster, chief secretary to the lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, he was appointed to succeed him. 
In company with Karl Spencer, lord-lieute- 
nant, he proceeded to Dublin, and took the 
oath as chief secretary at the Castle, Dublin, 
on 6 May 1882; but on the afternoon of the 
same day, while walking in the Phoenix 
Park in company with Thomas Henry Burke 
[a- y.|, the under-secretary, he was attacked 

om behind by several men, who with knives 
murdered Mr. Burke and himself. His body 
being brought to England, was buried in 
Edensor churchyard, near Chatsworth, on 
11 May, when three hundred members of 
the House of Commons and thirty thousand 
other persons followed the remains to the 
grave. The trial of the murderers in 1883 
[see CAREY, JAMES] made it evident that the 
death of Cavendish was not premeditated, 
and that he wus not recognised by the assas- 
sins; the plot was laid against Mr. Burke, 
and the former was murdered because he 
happened to be in the company of a person 
who had been marked out for destruction. 
A window to Cavendish’s memory was placed 
in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, at 
the cost of the members of the House of 
Commons. He was known as an industrious 
administrator, who seldom spoke in the house 
except upon subjects of which he had official 
cognisance or special experience, but he took 
an interest in educational questions, and on 
every side was highly esteemed for his urba- 
nity and devotion to business. He married, on 
7 June 18¢4, Lucy Caroline, second daughter 
of George William Lyttelton, fourth baron 
Lyttelton, and maid of honour to the queen, 
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[Graphic, 18 May 1882, with portrait, and 
20 May ; Ilustrated London News, 10 Feb. 1866, 
with portrait, 13 May 1882, with portrait, and 
20 May; Annual Register for 1882 and 1883; 
Cornelius Brown’s Life of Earl of Beaconsfield 
(1882), ii. 237, with portrait; Yorkshire Notes 
and Queries, 1886, with portrait.] G.C. B. 


CAVENDISH, GEORGE(1500-1561?), 
biographer of Wolsey, was the elder son of 
Thomas Cavendish, clerk of the pipe in the 
exchequer, who married the daughter and 
heiress of John Smith of Padbrook Hall in 
Suffolk. In 1524 his father died, and soon 
afterwards he married Margery, daughter of 
William Kemp of Spains Hall in Essex, and 
niece of Sir Thomas More. In 1526 or 1527 
he entered the service of Cardinal Wolsey 
as gentleman-usher, ‘ abandoning,’ as Wolsey 
said, ‘his own country, wife, and children, his 
own house and family, his rest and quietness, 
only to serve me.’ From this time to Wolsey’s 
death he wasin close attendance upon him and 
accompanied him in his embassy to France, 
about which he gives many curious particu- 
lars. When Wolsey lost the royal favour 
Cavendish stayed with him, and he gives a 
full account of the life of the great cardinal in 
his adversity. He was with him when he 
died at Leicester, and after hisfuneral went to 
London, where he was questioned before the 

rivy council about Wolsey’s last words. 

‘he Duke of Norfolk bore witness in his be- 
half: ‘This gentleman both justly and pain- 
fully served the cardinal, his master, like a 
just and diligent servant.’ Henry VIII re- 
warded him by giving him six of Wolsey’s 
best cart horses, with a cart to carry his stuff, 
and five marks for his costs homewards, also 
ten pounds of unpaid wages, and twenty 

ounds for a reward. With this Cavendish, 
in 1530, returned to his home at Glemsford 
in Suffolk, where he lived a quiet life. He 
had no further desire to try his fortunes at 
court. He laid to heart the lesson of Wolsey’s 
fall, and eschewed ambition. He was attached 
to the old faith, and looked on with mis- 
givings at the changes of the later years of 
Henry VIII. In the reign of Mary he was 
cheered by a ray of hope, and set to work to 
write down his remembrances of the master 
whom he loved, but whose career had served 
to him as a warning against the vanity of 
human endeavour. Internal evidence shows 
that his ‘Life of Wolsey’ was written in 
1557 ; but it was not published, for the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth brought forth changes, and 
it was dangerous to publish a work which 
necessarily spoke of disputed questions and 
reflected on persons who were still alive. 
Cavendish was contented to regard himself 
as one who had failed in life. He saw his 
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younger brother, William [q. v.], succeeding 
and growing prosperous, while he himself 
grew poorer. In 1558 he granted his manor 
of Cavendish Overhill to his son William, a 
London mercer, for 40/.a year; his grandson, 
William, sold it in 1569. From this time the 
record of the family is lost. It followed the 
example of its ancestor and fell into decay. 
Cavendish himself died in 1561 or 1562. 

Cavendish’s work, the ‘ Life of Cardinal 
Wolsey,’ long remained in manuscript. Ex- 
tracts from it were inserted by Stowe in his 
‘Annals.’ In 1641 was published for party 
purposes a garbled text under the title of 
‘The Negotiations of Thomas Woolsey, the 
great Cardinall of England, composed by one 
of his own servants, being his gentleman- 
usher.’ This edition was reprinted with slight 
changes of title in 1667 and 1706, and in the 
‘Harleian Miscellany,’ 1744-6. Grove, in 
his ‘ History of the Life and Times of Uar- 
dinal Wolsey’ (1742-4), republished thesame 
text, but, finding his mistake, issued a few 
copies from the manuscript in1761. It was 
edited from two manuscripts in the Lambeth 
Library by Wordsworth in his ‘Ecclesiastical 
Biography’ in 1810 ; and more completely by 
Singer, ‘Cavendish’s Life of Cardinal Wolsey,’ 
1815, 2nd edition 1827. Singer’s text was 
reproduced by Professor H. Morley in a 
volume of the ‘Universal Library,’ 1885. 
Many manuscripts are in existence, and the 
book had a large circulation before it was 
committed to the press. 

For a long time there was some uncertainty 
about the authorship, whether it was the 
work of George Cavendish or of his better 
known brother William [q. v.] The question 
wassettled in 1814, by Rev. Joseph Hunter of 
Bath, in a pamphlet, ‘ Who wrote Cavendish’s 
Life of Wolsey ?’ which is reprinted in vol. 
ii. of Singer’s edition. Hunter proved satis- 
factorily by internal evidence that George, 
not William, Cavendish was Wolsey’s usher, 
and consequently author of the book. Wil- 
liam Cavendish’s eldest son was born in 
1534, so that he could not have left wife and 
children to enter Wolsey’s service; also he 
died in 1557, before the book was finished. 
The general character of the book does not 
fit in with the prosperity of William Caven- 
dish’s career. It is the production of a re- 
fined, pious, and gentle nature, which looks 
back over many years of quiet melancholy 
upon a period when he too had borne a part 
in great affairs. The view of Wolsey taken 
by Cavendish is substantially the same as 
that of Shakespeare, and it is by no means 
improbable that Shakespeare had read Ca- 
vendish in manuscript. Cavendish writes 
with the fullest admiration for Wolsey and 
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sympathy with his aims; but reflection has 
taught him the pathetic side of all worldly 
aims. He admits Wolsey’s haughtiness, his 
‘respect to the honour of his person rather 
than to his spiritual profession,’ but this does 
not diminish his personal affection or destroy 
the glamour of the cardinal’s glory. The 
picture which Cavendish draws of Wolsey is 
most attractive, and recalls vividly the im- 

ression which he produced in his own time. 

he refinement, the simplicity, the genuine 
goodness of the writer is present at every 
page. The fulness of portraiture, the clear- 
ness of personal details, the graceful descrip- 
tion, the reserve shown in drawing from me- 
mories of a time long past and outlived, give 
the book a distinction of its own, and place 
it high among English biographies. 

Besides the ‘ Life of Wolsey,’ Singer pub- 
lishes, from a manuscript in the Douce col- 
lection, some poems of George Cavendish 
which he calls ‘ Metrical Visions.’ They are 
written in the style of Skelton, after the 
fashion of the ‘ Mirrour for Magistrates,’ and 
represent the lamentations of fallen favourites 
bemoaning their errors. The poems are rough 
and halting. If they are the production of 
George Cavendish, he certainly had no claims 
to rank as a poet. 

(The Cavendish family is dealt with in a paper 
by G. T. Ruggles in the Archeologia, xi. 50, 
&e., ‘The Manor of Cavendish in Suffolk.’ All 
that is known of George Cavendish is collected by 
Hunter in his pamphlet above mentioned ; a good 
account of the fortunes of his book is given by 
Professor Morley in the preface to his edition.] 

M. C. 


CAVENDISH, GEORGIANA, Ducuzss | 


or DEvonsHIRE (1757-1806), eldest daugh- 
ter of John, first earl Spencer, was born9 June 
1757, She married in June 1774 the fifth 
duke of Devonshire, who was regarded as 
the ‘first match’ in England, and his wife 
became the reigning queen of society. She set 
the fashion in dress, and introduced a simple 
and graceful style to supersede the ridicu- 
lous hoop. But though entering with great 
zest into the fashionable amusements of the 
time, she possessed intellectual and moral 
characteristics of a kind which entitles her 
to be classed above the ordinary women of 
fashion. Great as were her personal charms, 
they were not the chief source of her influence 
even over the majority of her admirers; ‘it 
lay in the amenity and graces of her deport- 
ment, in her irresistible manners, and the se- 
duction of her society’ (W RAXALL, Posthumous 
Memoirs, iii. 8342). Walpole writes of her, 
she ‘ effaces all without being a beauty; but 
her youthful figure, flowing good nature, sense 
snd lively modesty, and modest familiarity 
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make her a phenomenon’ (Letters, vi. 186). 


|Madame d’Arblay when she met her did 


not find so much beauty as she expected, but 
‘far more of manner, politeness, and gentle 
quiet’ (Diary, v. 254). She delighted in the 
society of persons of talent, and numbered 
among her special friends Fox, Sheridan, and 
Selwyn. Wraxall records that he has ‘seen 
the Duchess of Devonshire, then in the first 
bloom of youth, hanging on the sentences 
that fell from Johnson’s lips, and contending 
for the nearest place to his chair’ (Memoirs, 
i. 183). Johnson when seventy-five visited 
the duke and duchess in 1784 at Chatsworth, 
and was, he mentions, ‘kindly received and 


honestly pressed to stay,’ but on account of 


his bodily infirmities declined to prolong 
his visit (BoswELL, Life of Johnson). The 
Duchess of Devonshire was very strongly op- 
posed to the political party in power, and, 
notwithstanding ‘ theendeavours of the court 


| party to deter her by the most illiberal and in- 
| decent abuse’ (WALPOLE, Letters, viil. 373), 


devoted her utmost efforts to secure the re- 
turn of Fox at the famous Westminster elec- 
tion of 1784. During her canvass she entered 
‘some of the most blackguard houses in the 
Long Acre’ (Cornwallis Correspondence, 1. 
166); though very ‘ coarsely received by some 
worse than tars’ ( WALPOLE, Letters, viil. 469), 
she was not in the least daunted, and is said 


| to have exchanged kisses for promises of 


votes. She died at Devonshire House, Pic- 
cadilly, 80 March 1806, and was buried in 
the family vault at St. Stephen’s Church, 
Derby. She left a son and two daughters. 
The duchess wrote verse, some of which dis- 
plays very apt and elegant expression, while 
the sentiment also rises above the common- 
place. Walpole refers to a number of poems 
circulating in manuscript, written by her 
while a girl to her father (7b. vi. 217), and 
mentions also having seen an ‘Ode to Hope’ 
by her, ‘ easy and prettily expressed, though it 
does not express much,’ and ‘ Hope’s Answer’ 
by the Rey. William Mason, of which he en- 
tertained a much higher opinion. A poem 
by her on the ‘ Passage of the Mountain of St. 
Gothard,’ dedicated to her children, was pub- 
lished with a French translation by the Abbé 
de Lille in 1802; an Italian translation by 
Signor Polidori appeared in 1803; a German 
translation in 1805; and in 1816 it was re- 

rinted by the duke’s second wife, Elizabeth 

q.v.], along with a ‘Journey through Swit- 
zerland,’ originally published in 1796. It 
gave occasion to the ode of Coleridge with 
the refrain— 


O lady, nursed in pomp and pleasure, 
Whence learned you that heroic measur? 
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Several portraits of the duchess are at Al- 
thorpe, Northamptonshire, the seat of Earl 
Spencer. One by Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
another by Gainsborough represent her as a 
child, Both Sir Joshua and Gainsborough 
also painted full-length pictures of her when 
duchess, and a fifth portrait is by Angelica 
Kauffmann. The iia of Devonshire is the 
owner of two other portraits by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, one at Chatsworth and the other 
at Chiswick (unfinished, with hat and 
feather). Other portraits by Gainsborough, 
Cosway, Downham, and Nixon are extant, 
and several have been engraved. According 
to Walpole, Lady Di Beauclerk had also 
drawn her portrait, and it had been engraved 
by Bartolozzi, but only afew impressions were 
taken (Letters, vii.64). Wraxall states that 
‘the Duchess of Devonshire succeeded Lady 
Melbourne in the attachment of the Prince 
of Wales;’ but ‘of what nature was that 
attachment, and what limits were affined to 
it by the duchess, must remain matter of 
conjecture’ (Memoirs, v. 371). 


[Gent. Mag. lxxvi. pt. i. p. 8386; Annual Re- 
gister, xlvii. 324; Hvans’s Catalogue of Engraved 
Portraits, i. 98, ii. 122; Madame d’Arblay’s Diary; 
Mrs. Delany’s Correspondence; Thomas Raikes’s 
Journal ; Cornwallis Correspondence; Trotter’s 
Memoirs of Fox; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. xi. 
155, 227. The duchess was the theme of the ‘ Pic- 
cadilly Beauty’ and other ballads.] TT. F. H. 


CAVENDISH, Sir HENRY (1782- 
1804), parliamentary reporter, eldest son of 
Sir Henry Cavendish, bart., of Doveridge Hall, 
Derbyshire, was born on 18 Sept. 1782, and 
sat as member for Lostwithiel in Cornwall 
from 1768 to 1774. He succeeded to the 
baronetcy on hisfather’s death in 1776. Three 
years later he was made receiver-general for 
Treland, and sworn of the privy council in 
that country, and in 1795 he was appointed 
deputy vice-treasurer of Ireland. He sat in 
the Irish House of Commons for Lismore 
1766-8, 1776-91, and 1798-1800, and for 
Killibegs 1791-7. In 1757 he married Sarah, 
only daughter and heiress of Richard Brad- 
shaw, esq.,and this lady was in 1792 advanced 
to the peerage of Ireland by the title of Baro- 
ness of Waterpark. Cavendish died at Black- 
rock, near Dublin, on 3 Aug. 1804, and on the 
decease of his widow in 1807, his eldest son, Sir 
Richard Cavendish, became Lord Waterpark. 
His only published work is ‘ A Statement of 
the Public Accounts of Ireland,’ London, 
1791, 8vo. ? 

Sir Henry took, in Gurney’s system ofshort- 
hand, copious verbatim notes of the debates in 
what has been termed the unreported parlia- 
ment, from 10 May 1768to13June1774. The 


manuscripts, consisting of forty-eight quarto | 
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volumes, are now in the British Museum 
(Zgerton Collection, Nos. 215-62). The his- 
torical value of these manuscripts may be es- 
timated from the fact that they contain two 
hundred and fifty speeches of Edmund Burke, 
together with a number of the most striking 
speeches of George Grenville, Lord North, 
Dowdeswell, Charles James Fox, Wedder- 
burn, Dunning, Lord John Cavendish, Thur- 
low, Sir George Savile, Colonel Barré, Black- 
stone, Serjeant Glynn, Alderman Beckford, 
and other distinguished public characters. 
Mr. J. Wright, editor of the ‘ Parliamentary 
History of England,’ extracted from Caven- 
dish’s notes an account of the ‘ Debates of tha 
House of Commons in the year 1774 on the 
Bill for making more effectual provision for 
the Government of the Province of Quebec,’ 
London, 1839, 8yo. Mr. Wright also pub- 
lished y subscription another portion of ‘ Sir 
Henry Cavendish’s Debates of the House of 
Commons during the thirteenth Parliament of 
Great Britain, commonly called the unre- 
ported Parliament,’ 2 vols. London, 1841-8. 
The work was to have extended to four vo- 
lumes, but was not proceeded with beyond 
the eighth part, which ends on 27 March 1771. 
It is to be hoped that this important historical 
publication will some day be completed. The 
early portion of Cavendish’s collection has 
evidently been written out under the inspec- 
tion or from the dictation of the reporter 
himself, and apparently with a view to pub- 
lication ; another portion is transcribed from 
the shorthand notes, but the outline is not 
filled up; while a third portion remains still 
in shorthand, but is easily decipherable by 
any one who is acquainted with Gurney’s sys- 
tem, especially with the aid of thealphabetical 
list of contractions given in the Egerton MS, 
263*. 

[Wright’s prefaces to the Parliamentary De- 
bates; McDougall’s Sketches of Irish Political 
Characters, 208; Croker’s Correspondence and 
Diaries, iii. 293; Blacker’s Sketches of Booters- 
town and Donnybrook, 182, 194; Cooper’s Par- 
liamentary Shorthand; Gent. Mag. Ixxiv. (ii.) 
789.] T. C. 


CAVENDISH, HENRY (1731-1810), 
natural philosopher, was the eldest son of 
Lord Charles Cavendish, third son of the 
second Duke of Devonshire by Lady Anne 
Grey, fourth daughter of Henry, duke of Kent. 
He was born on 10 Oct. 1781, not in England, 
as is sometimes stated, but, according to Lord 
Burlington, at Nice, where his mother had 
gone on account of ill-health. His mother 
died when he was about two years old. In 
1742 he became a pupil of the Rev. Dr. 
Newcombe, who was master of the Hackney 
seminary. On 18 Dec, 1749 Cavendish went 
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directly from school to Cambridge, and en- 
tered Peterhouse College. He commenced 
residence on 24 Nov., and resided very regu- 
larly until 23 Feb. 1753, when he left with- 
out taking his degree. 

After leaving college, Cavendish appears 
to have lived chiefly in London, though we 
find him, accompanied by his brother Frede- 
rick, visiting Paris. The obscurity which 
hangs over Cavendish’s private history ren- 
ders it impossible to determine what induced 
him to devote himself to the study of experi- 
mental science. Mathematics appear, from 
the numerous unpublished papers which are 
still in existence, to have been his favourite 
study. His first recorded scientific work was 
‘Experiments on Arsenic,’ which he carefully 
wrote out for the instruction of some friends, 
and which froma date on some memorandums 


appear to have been the subject of his investi- | 


gations in 1764, In Cavendish’s‘ Note-book of 
Experiments’ we find notices of an extensive 
series of experiments on heat bearing the date 
of 5 Feb. 1765, which were never publicly re- 
ferred to until 1783. These researches were 
remarkable from being made when the doc- 
trine of phlogiston was generally adopted, 
and had they been published they would have 
given Cavendish chronological precedence to 
Black, Cavendish certainly investigated the 
evolution of heat which attends the solidifica- 
tion of liquids and the condensation of gases. 
Healso constructed tables of the specific heats 
of various bodies, being at this time evidently 
ignorant of the labours of Black in that direc- 
tion. In 1766 Cavendish made his first public 
contribution to science by sending to the 
Royal Society a paper on ‘ Factitious Airs.’ 
Three parts only of this memoir were pub- 
lished. In 1767 we find in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions’ a communication from Caven- 
dish, being the ‘ Analysis of one of the Lon- 
don Pump-waters’ (that of Rathbone Place). 
In this he noticed the large quantity of calca- 
reous earth which was deposited on boiling, 
which he proved was retained in solution by 
carbonic acid. Finding that other London 
pump-waters gave a precipitate of calcareous 
earth with lime water, and yielded a similar 
residue by evaporation, Cavendish thought 
it ‘reasonable to conclude that the unneutra- 
lised earth in all waters is suspended merely 
by being united to more than its natural 
proportion of fixed air’ (i.e. carbonic acid). 
Cavendish was prepared for this by the in- 
vestigation of Dr. Brownrigg, who had found 
‘that a great deal of fixed air is contained 
in spa water.’ Dr. Black also, in his ‘Inau- 
gural Dissertation’ in 1754, explained to his 
students at the university of Glasgow the 
properties of carbonic acid, and exhibited 
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some of its characteristic peculiarities. Ca- 
vendish, however, determined the specific 
gravity of this gas, and was the first to show 
that a small quantity of it was sufficient to 
deprive common air of the power of support- 
ing flame or sustaining life. In January 
1783 Cavendish read before the Royal So- 
ciety ‘An Account of a new Eudiometer.’ 
During this long interval Bergmann, Scheele, 
Lavoisier, and Priestley had been actively 
engaged in endeavouring to determine the 
composition of theatmosphere. The prevail- 
ing hypothesis of chemists at this time was 
that there existed an hypothetical principle, 
called ‘ phlogiston’ by Stahl, which accounted 
for the phenomena of combustion. 
It is evident that this hypothetical phlo- 
iston, or matter of heat, was identical with 
Kyarbgen gas, and Priestley called this ele- 
ment ‘inflammable air.’ Cavendish, in the 
first part of his paper on ‘ Factitious Airs,’ 
treats of hydrogen, and some writers have 
consequently regarded him as the discoverer 
of that gas. He certainly never claims this 
himself, and referring to the explosibility of 
a mixture of air and hydrogen, he says ‘ it 
has been observed by others.’ Boyle in the 
seventeenth century mentions this gas as 
being familiar to many, and Dr. T. Thom- 
son informs us that the combustibility of 
hydrogen was known about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and was often ex- 
hibited as a curiosity, being especially men- 
tioned in Cramer’s ‘ Elementa Docimasia’ 
(1739). Cavendish, with his usual honesty, 
states that his experiments ‘on the explosion 
of inflammable air’ with common and dephlo- 
gisticated air were made in the summer of 
1781. The production of ‘ fixed air’ was at 
this time regarded as the invariable result 
of phlogistication, or, as we should call it, of 
the deoxidation of atmospheric air. Caven- 
dish readily disproved the correctness of this 
view, and he began to inquire what was 
the product of the combustion of hydrogen 
in air and in oxygen. Dr. Priestley and 
Warltire, a lecturer on natural philosophy in 
Birmingham, were experimenting on the 
same subject with a detonating tube, and 
they observed a deposition of moisture to 
follow each explosion. Priestley does not 
appear to have paid any attention to this 
phenomenon, and Warltire referred it to the 
condensation of water which had existed in 
a state of vapour in the gases. The hypo- 
thesis that phlogiston was present in all 
combustibles led Priestley and La Place 
astray, and the appearance of nitric acid—the 
composition of which was quite unknown in 
1784—in the condensed water tended to 
involve the problem, Cavendish, by most 
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ingenious experiments, proved that the nitric 
acid was formed from the atmospheric nitro- 
gen present in the detonating globe, and 
demonstrated that the only product of the 
combustion of pure hydrogen and oxygen 
was pure water. In his own words he came 
to the conclusion ‘that water consists of 
dephlogisticated air (oxygen) united with 
phlogiston (hydrogen).’ He was thus the first 
who, by purely inductive experiments, con- 
verted oxygen and hydrogen into water, and 
who taught that water consisted of these 
gases. He must also be regarded as the 
discoverer of nitric acid. In the history of 
chemistry we do not find any discovery 
which has led to the same amount of angry 
discussion as that which followed the im- 
portant announcement by Cavendish in his 
‘Experiments on Air,’ which were begun in 
1777 or 1778, but which were not published 
until 1783. 

On 15 Jan. 1784 the ‘ Experiments on Air, 
by Henry Cavendish, Esq.,’ was read before 
the Royal Society. An interpolation by Dr. 
Blagden (who for some time acted as secre- 
tary to Cavendish), after the paper was 
read, states that all the experiments on the 
explosion of inflammable air with common 
and dephlogisticated airs were made in the 
summer of 1781. Cavendish himself com- 
mences his paper ‘Experiments on Air’ by 
stating that his experiments were made 
‘with a view to find out the cause of the 
diminution which common air is well known 
to suffer, by all the various ways in which 
it is phlogisticated, and to discover what 
becomes of the air thus lost or consumed.’ 
To this he adds subsequently that his ex- 
perimental results, beyond ‘determining this 
fact, also throw light on the constitution and 
means of production of dephlogisticated air.’ 
This question excited much attention among 
the chemists of Europe in 1777. Priestley 
and Scheele about the same time discovered 
oxygen, and this gas was regarded by them 
as air perfectly respirable, and exhibiting its 
great power of supporting combustion, be- 
cause it was deprived of phlogiston. It was, 
in accordance with this hypothesis, named by 
chemists dephlogisticated air. For some time 
the atmosphere was believed to consist of two 
parts of dephlogisticated air (our oxygen) and 
one part of phlogisticated air (our nitrogen). 
Cavendish resolved on ascertaining with 
precision the true constitution of the aerial 
fluid. With this object in view he burnt 
various bodies in measured quantities of air, 
confined over water at first, and then over 
mercury. As early as 1766 Cavendish had 
satisfied himself of the constant composition 
ef the atmosphere. With his usual care he 
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prosecuted this inquiry. Dr. Priestley and 
his friend Warltire repeated and modified 
Cavendish’s experiments, and in 1781 Priest- 
ley refers to Warltire’s observations on the 
moisture left by burning inflammable air. 
Warltire is said to have burned the gases in 
a close vessel by means of electricity, weigh- 
ing the vessel before and after the explo- 
sion, observing the dewy deposit and find- 
ing only a very trifling loss of weight. Mr. 
James Patrick Muirhead, in his ‘ Correspon- 
dence of the late James Watt,’ volunteers 
the information that there appears ‘no con- 
clusion as to the real origin of water pub- 
lisbed (in 1781) by Mr. Cavendish, nor com- 
municated to any individual, nor contained 
in the journal and notes of his experiments ; 
nor alleged by himself, nor by any one else, 
to have been then drawn by him.’ In 1766 
Cavendish employed hydrogen and air, and 
he then noticed ‘a certain amount of liquid’ 
being found in the flask in which the gases 
were exploded, and he unhesitatingly con- 
cludes that ‘almost all the inflammable air, 
and about one-fifth of the common air, lose 
their elasticity and are condensed into the 
dew which lines the glass.’ His full con- 
clusion was ‘that this dew is plain water, 
and consequently that almost all the in- 
flammable air, and about one-fifth of the 
common air, are turned into pure water.’ 
Watt, Dr. Priestley, Dr. Black, Mr. de Luc, 
M. la Place, M. Lavoisier, and others were 
deeply interested in the phlogistic hypothesis, 
and all of them were in constant commu- 
nication, meeting in scientific societies or cor- 
responding with each other. Cavendish, it 
must be regretted, did not pursue his brilliant 
career with any activity. He ledastrangely 
retired life, and consequently he frequently 
was left in ignorance of the progress of dis- 
covery. Ouvier, in his éloge on Cavendish, 
said of him, ‘his demeanour and the modest 
tone of his writings procured him the un- 
common distinction of never having his re- 
pose disturbed either by jealousy or by criti- 
cism.’ 

Arago, on the contrary, brought before 
the French Academy of Sciences a direct 
charge of deceit and plagiarism, affirming 
that Cavendish learned the composition of 
water by obtaining a sight of a letter from 
Watt to Priestley. 

The researches of Cavendish were com- 
municated to Dr. Priestley before 24 June 
1781; even Watt’s son does not doubt this, 
On 26 March 1783 Watt mentions as new 
to him Priestley’s experiment on exploding 
the gases by electricity. On 21 April in the 
same year Watt writes to Dr. Black, and on 
26 April to Dr. Priestley, his conclusion 
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‘that water is composed of dephlogisticated 
and inflammable air.’ Dr. Priestley received 
this letter in London, submitted it to Sir 
Joseph Banks, president of the Royal Society, 
and to Dr. Blagden, the intimate friend of 
Cavendish, and his secretary. This letter 
was to have been read before the Royal So- 
ciety, but Watt requested that the public 
reading of it might be delayed until he should 
examine some new experiments, said by Dr. 
Priestley to contradict his theory. 

Cavendish’s memoir having been read 
15 Jan. 1784, Watt’s first letter was, ac- 
cording to his own request, read at the Royal 
Society on 22 April, his second letter bemg 
read on 29 April. In these communications 
Watt writes,referring to Dr. Priestley :‘Ifmy 
deductions have any merit, it is to be attri- 
buted principally to the perspicuity, atten- 
tion, and industry with which you have pur- 
sued the experiments which gave birth to 
them, and to the candour with which you 
receive the communications of your friends.’ 
From this it is evident that Watt himself 
admits his obligations to Dr. Priestley, and 
we have seen that Cavendish and Priestley 
were friendly correspondents; consequently 
it may safely be concluded that the specula- 
tions on the composition of water were the 
common subjects of tall in the scientific 
societies of London and Birmingham. 

J. A. De Luc [q. v.], the Genevese philo- 
sopher, was a fellow of the Royal Society at 
this time, and it was from him that Watt first 
heard of Cavendish’s paper. Weld, the as- 
sistant secretary, in his‘ History of the Royal 
Society,’ says that ‘in July of the same year 
his paper was printed in the “ Transactions,” 
bearing the erroneous date of 1784 instead 
of 1783, which stands upon the manuscript.’ 
Many were deceived, and among them Cu- 
vier, by this error, As soon as it was dis- 
covered, Cavendish wrote to the editor of 
one of the principal foreign journals to cor- 
rect it. The discussion which prevailed for 
some time in France and England as to the 
priority of Cavendish or Watt as discoverers 
was unpleasantly aggravated by the errors 
of the dates printed, and yet more so by 
two interpolations, made after the reading of 
Cavendish’s paper, by Dr. Blagden, who was 
appointed secretary to the Royal Society on 
5 May 1784, and to whom was entrusted 
the superintendence of the printing of both 
Watt's letters, and who made the interpola- 
tions in Cavendish’s contribution. 

The only conclusion to which we can 
arrive is, that both Cavendish and Watt 
made about the same time experiments on 
air and water; that they framed hypothe- 
ses which were of an analogous character, 
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differing mainly in respect to elementary heat, 
which Watt regarded as a material entity, 
but which Cavendish rejected as insufficient 
to account for the observed phenomena. 
They both worked honestly, in ignorance of 
each other’s studies, and they both arrived 
at similar conclusions. . 

If Cavendish had been more communica- 
tive, there is no doubt he would have avoided 
the annoyance of the claims made by Watt 
and other investigators to a discovery the 
merit of which was justly his own. It is satis- 
factory to record that in 1785 Watt became 
a fellow of the Royal Society; he then formed 
the acquaintance of Cavendish, and they ter- 
minated their scientific rivalries in the most 
amicable manner. 

It is necessary to mention a ‘ Mémoire ou 
l'on prouve par la décomposition de l’eau, que 
ce fluide n’est point une substance simple,’ 
&c., by MM. Meusnier et Lavoisier, printed 
in 1784; a second paper on the same subject 
by Lavoisier alone; and a ‘ Mémoire sur le 
résultat del’inflammation du gaz inflammable 
et de lair déphlogistiqué dans des vaisseaux 
clos, par M. Monge, printed in 1786. There is, 
however, satisfactory evidence to prove that 
the French chemists had been previously 
informed of the discoveries of Cavendish and 
Watt. 

The use of light in promoting the growth 
of plants was most carefully investigated 
by Cavendish, but the conclusions which he 
drew from his experiments were vitiated 
by the theory of phlogiston, which had not 
yet been entirely abandoned. 

The views entertained by Cavendish on 
specific and latent heat greatly advanced 
our views, and, associated with the fine in- 
vestigations made by Dr. Black, paved the 
way to the more philosophical deductions of 
the present day. 

After 1785, Cavendish made no new dis- 
coveries. His papers on heat, the original 
records of which prove that this investiga- 
tion was commenced in 1764, were written 
out for the use of a friend, but he published 
no part of them until nineteen years after 
most of the experiments had been completed, 
and then a trifling portion only appears 
incidentally in a paper on the ‘Freezing 
ts mee ee read at the Royal Society in 

It has been suggested that the reason 
why those researches on heat were never 
published was that Cavendish had consider- 
able reluctance to enter into even the ap- 
pearance of rivalry with Dr. Black. 

In 1772 and in 1776 Cavendish was en- 
gaged in investigating the principal pheno- 
mena of electricity, and two papers on the 
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subject appear in the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions.’ These papers contain the first 
distinct statement of the difference between 
animal and common electricity, and twenty- 
seven propositions upon the action of the 
electric fluid, treated mathematically. Be- 
sides those two papers Cavendish left be- 
hind him some twenty packets of manu- 
script essays on mathematical and experi- 
mental electricity. Of these Sir William 
Snow Harris states that ‘Cavendish had 
really anticipated all those great facts in 
common electricity which were subsequently 
made known to the scientific world shesugl 
the investigations of Coulomb and other 
philosophers, and had also obtained the 
more immediate results of experiments of 
: more refined kind instituted in our own 
ay. 

On 21 June 1798 a paper by Cavendish 
was read before the Royal Society entitled 
‘Experiments to determine the Density 
of the Earth. The Rev. John Michell 
had suggested a method for doing this, and 
had constructed the apparatus which was 
in the main adopted by Cavendish, with 
several improvements. It occurred to him 
that this force could be measured by accu- 
rately observing the action of bodies sud- 
denly presented in the neighbourhood of 
a horizontal lever, 40 inches long, nicely 
balanced, and loaded with leaden balls of 
equal size, about 2 inches diameter, at its 
two ends, and protected from any current 
of air. wo heavy spherical masses of metal 
were then brought near to the balls, so that 
their attractions conspired in drawing the 
lever aside. From the known weight of 
the mass of metal, the distance of the 
centres of the mass and of the ball, and the 
ascertained attraction, it was not difficult to 
determine the attraction of an equal spheri- 
cal mass of water upon a particle as heavy 
as the ball placed on its surface, and from 
this can be found the attraction of a sphere 
of water of the same diameter as the earth, 
upon the ball placed onits surface. The ex- 
periments made were few; seventeen only 
are recorded. From these Cavendish deduced 
twenty-three results, from the mean of which 
he computed the density of the earth to be 
equal to 5°45, . : 

The accuracy of Cavendish’s observations 
is shown by the fact that Reich, professor of 
natural philosophy at Freiberg in Saxony, 
after fifty-seven experiments came to the 
conclusion that the density of the earth was 
544, Francis Baily [q. v.] repeated Caven- 
dish’s experiments with similar apparatus, 
somewhat modified. The final result ob- 
tained by Baily was 5:660. Sir George Airy 
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in May 1826 carried out a series of pendulum 
experiments in Harton Colliery, and deter- 
mined the mean density of the earth as 
6:566. 

A paper on the civil year of the Hindus 
should be mentioned in order to show the 
varied character of Cavendish’s investiga- 
tions. ‘The mass of manuscripts which he 
left behind him proves that nearly every 
subject which in his time engaged the atten- 
tion of the chemist or of the natural philo- 
sopher had been closely studied by him. 
The ‘Catalogue of Scientific Papers of the 
Royal Society’ credits Cavendish with six- 
teen memoirs. Watt assigns him eighteen. 
The personal history of this great philoso- 
pher is told in his works. He was a man 
of reserved disposition, a shy habit, and 
many singularities of manner. Added to 
these a difficulty of speech, and a thin, 
shrill voice, increased his dislike of society, 
and his avoidance of conversation. 

Cavendish lived on Clapham Common, 
his large library being some distance from 
his house. He allowed friends the free use 
of his books, but he himself never took a 
book from it without leaving a receipt be- 
hind, His large income was allowed to 
accumulate, and his habits were of the most 
inexpensive kind. He received no stranger 
at his residence, he ordered his dinner daily 
by a note left on the hall table, and from 
his morbid shyness he objected to any com- 
munication with his female domestics. He 
scarcely ever went into society. Lord 
Brougham says he had met him at the meet- 
ings of the Royal Society and at Sir Joseph 
Banks’s weekly conversations, ‘and recollects 
the shrill cry he uttered as he shuflled 
quickly from room to room, seeming to be 
annoyed if looked at, but sometimes ap- 
proaching to hear what was passing among 
others. His walk was quick and uneasy. 
He probably uttered fewer words in the 
course of his life than any man who ever 
lived to fourscore years, not at all excepting 
the monks of La Trappe.’ On all points 
which had not some scientific bearing Ca- 
vendish was coldly indifferent. When the 
discovery of a new truth was told to him, a 
glow of interest came over him. He was 
never known to express himself warmly 
on any question of religion or politics; in- 
deed he appeared to reject all human sym- 
pathy. 

He died on 10 March 1810, after probabl 
the only illness from which he ever suffered. 
Having ordered his servant not to come near 
him till night, he was all day alone. His 
servant found him apparently inadying state, 
and immediately sent for Sir Everard Home, 
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Cavendish told Sir Everard ‘that any prolong- 


ation of life would only prolong its miseries.’ 
He was buried in All Saints’ Church, Derby. 
He left a fortune of 1,175,0002. His re- 
siduary legatee was his cousin, Lord George 
Cavendish, whose grandson was seventh 
Duke of Devonshire [see SUPPLEMENT]. 
[Philosophical Transactions, lxxiv. 119, 329, 
354; Royal Soe. Cat. of Scientific Papers, and Sup- 
plement ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Wiison’s Life of Ca- 
vendish (Cavendish Society’s Works), vol. i. 1846; 
Muirhead’s Correspondence of Watt ; Brougham’s 
Lives of Philosophers of the time of George ITI, 
1846; Weld’s History of the Royal Society, vol. 
ii. 1848 ; Mémoires de l’Académie des Sciences, 
1781, pp. 151, 171, 269; Arago’s Eloge Histo- 
rique de James Watt, 1839; British Association 
Reports, 1839, President’s address.] R, H-1. 


CAVENDISH, Sm JOHN (d. 1881), 
judge, is said to have been the son of Roger 
or Robert de Gernum, and grandson of Ralph 
de Gernum, justice itinerant in the reign of 
Henry III, but to have assumed his wife’s 
name of Cavendish on his marriage. Proba- 
bly, however, he was the son of John de ‘ Ca- 
vendych,’ who appears as surety for Thomas 
de Letchford, member of parliament for Lynne 
in 1822. As early as 1348 mention is made 
of a pleader whose name is indicated by the 
abbreviation Caund. (subsequently Cand.), 
which unquestionably stands for Caundish 
or Candish. In 1352 he was one of the col- 
lectors of the tenth and the fifteenth for 
Essex and Suffolk. In 1359 one John de 
Odyngseles, knight, conveyed, by fine, the 
manor of Overhall and Cavendish to John 
Cavendish and Alice his wife, probably by 
way of what we should now call marriage 
settlement. Cavendish was serjeant-at-law 
as early as 1366. He did not cease to plead 
until 1372, but from 1370 to 1372 inclusive 
he acted as justice of assize in some of the 
eastern counties. Dugdale designates him 
chief justice of the king’s bench as early as 
1866. This is certainly a mistake, but the 
date may mark his appointment to be justice 
of assize, He became a puisne judge of the 


common pleas on 27 Noy, 1871, and next | 
year (15 July) was created chief justice of | 


the king’s bench, No fine appears to have 
been levied before him earlier than the en- 
suing October, and it is in the parliament of 
this year that he makes his first appearance 
as a trier of petitions. He was reappointed 
chief justice of the king’s bench on the ac- 
cession of Richard IT, 1378, with a salary of 


ahundred marks. He continued in office until | 


1381, when (15 June) he was brutally mur- 
dered at Bury St. Edmunds, together with his 
friend Sir John of Cambridge, prior of the 
abbey, by the insurgent peasantry under Jack 
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Straw. In the preceding year he had been 
elected chancellor of the university of Cam- 
bridge. Shortly before his death he made 
his will, a somewhat quaintly worded instru- 
ment, by which, after an exordium in Latin, 
bequeathing his soul to God, and directing 
his body to be buried beside his wife in the 
chancel of the church at Cavendish, he con- 
tinues, in Norman French, to give ‘ un lit 
de worstede’ and some cattle to his son 
Andrew, ‘un lit vermay] et un coupe d’argent 
en ou est emprente une rose, c’est assavoir 
ceo que jeo avois de don de la Countesse de 
la Marche,’ to Rose, Andrew’s wife, to their 
daughter Margaret ‘ un lit de saperye poudre 
des popingays,’ and the rest of his personalty 
to charitable uses. His judgments bulk 
largely in the year-books of the latter years 
of Edward III’s reign. One of them has ac- 
quired a kind of immortality. A lady alleg- 
ing her minority in order to defeat a grant 
of land made by her and her husband, oe 
as there was some difficulty in proving the 
fact, to abide by Cavendish’s verdict, but he 
declined to express any opinion, remarking: 
‘Tl n’ad nul home en Engleterre que luy 
adjudge a droit deins age ou de plein age, 
car ascuns femes que sont de age de xxx ans 
voile apperer d’age de xviii’ ( Year-book, 50 
Edw. III, pl. 12). 

{Archeologia, xi. 50-6; Year-books, 21 Edw. 
III, Mich. Term, pl. 81.38 Edw. III, Hil. Term, 
pl. 15, 40 Edw. II ad fin.,, 45 Edw. III, Trin. 
Term, pl. 23, 50 Edw. III, Trin. Term, pl. 12; 
Brantingham’s Issue Roll (Devon), p. 360; Rot. 
Parl. ii. 309, 455; Kals. and Invs. Exch. (Pal- 
grave), i. 239; Parl. Writs, ii. div.ii. pl. i. 652; 
Dugdale’s Orig. 45, Chron. Ser. 50; Fuller’s Hist. 
Univ. Cambr. p. 53; Knighton and Walsingham, 
anno 1381; Holinshed, ii. 744; Foss’s Lives of 
the Judges. | J. M. R. 


CAVENDISH,LorpJOHN (1732-1796), 
chancellor of the exchequer, was the fourth 
son of William, third duke of Devonshire, 
and his wife Catherine, daughter and heiress 
of John Hoskins of Middlesex. He was born 
on 22 Oct. 1732, and educated at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, where the poet Mason was his 
tutor, who, upon his pupil leaving the uni- 
versity, addressed an elegy to him beginning 
with ‘ Ere yet, ingenuous youth, thy steps re- 
tire’ (Works of William Mason, 1811, 1.93- 
96). Cavendish obtained the degree of M.A. 
in 1753. In April of the following year he 
was elected for Weymouth and Melcombe 
Regis, which he continued to represent until 
the general election of 1761, when he was 


returned for Knaresborough. In July 1765 


the Marquis of Rockingham became prime 
minister, and Cavendish was appointed one 
of the lords of the treasury. Upon the 
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dismissal of the ministry, after being a little 
more than a year in office, he was ¢ ‘jered by 
Lord Chatham a place in the Duke of Graf- 
ton’s administration, but he declined to sepa- 
rate himself from his friend Lord Rocking- 
ham. From 1768 to 1784 he represented the 
city of York. On Lord Rockingham becom- 
ing prime minister for the second time, 
Cavendish was appointed chancellor of the 
exchequer on 27 March 1782, and on the 
same day was sworn a member of the privy 
council. Lord Rockingham died on 1 July, 
and Cavendish, refusing to serve under the 
Earl of Shelburne, retired from the ministry 
with Fox and other members of the Rock- 
ingham party. Early in the morning of 
22 Feb. 1783 Cavendish’s resolution censur- 
ing the terms of the peace was carried 
against the Shelburne ministry in the House 
of Commons by 207 to 190. Though Shel- 
burne immediately resigned, Pitt retained 
office for some five weeks afterwards. At 
length, early in April 1783, William, third 
duke of Portland (who had married Caven- 
dish’s niece, the only daughter of William, 
fourth duke of Devonshire), became prime 
minister, and Cavendish was once more ap- 
pointed chancellor of the exchequer. He had 
not been in office a fortnight before he was 
obliged to bring in a loan bill for raising 
nearly 12,500,0007., which he proposed to 
do by means of annuities and a lottery. 
On 26 May he introduced his first and only 
budget, one feature of which was the first 
imposition of a tax upon quack medicines 
(Parliamentary History, xxiii. 931-6), Owing 
to the king’s unconstitutional interference, 


the East India Bill, which had been carried | 


successfully through the commons, was re- 
jected by the lords on 17 Dec., and the coali- 


tion ministry was dismissed in favour of | 
On Pitt’s appeal to the country in | 


Pitt. 
June 1790, Cavendish failed to gain a seat, 
and consequently for four years dis- 
appeared from parliamentary life. In May 
1794 he was elected for Derbyshire in the 
place of his brother, Lord George, and at the 
general election in June 1796 he was again 
re-elected for the same constituency. Ca- 
vendish was never married, and died at his 
brother’s house at Twickenham on 18 Dec. 
1796, in his sixty-fifth year. He was buried 
on the 26th in the family vault in All Saints’ 
Church, Derby. Considering the position 
which he held in the House of Commons, he 
was by no means a frequent speaker. He 
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of religious and political freedom, moved an 
amendment to the address deprecating a civil 
war, ‘of which he disapproved in the com- 
mencement and in all its stages,’ opposed 
the increase of the civil list, and supported 
Burke’s plan for public economy and reform. 
Though the Duke of Richmond considered 
Cavendish to be ‘diffident of the effect of 
any parliamentary reform’ (Memoirs of the 
Marquis of Rockingham, ii. 481), he was 
elected a member of the committee of the 
Westminster Association on 2 Feb. 1780, 
and his name appears in the list of members 
which was made on 20 Feb. 1783. From an 
examination of the minutes, it appears, how- 
ever, that he does not seem to have attended 
any of the meetings. Burke, in a letter to 
Dudley North dated 28 Dec. 1796, describes 
Cavendish as ‘one of the oldest and best 
friends I ever had, or that our common coun- 
try possessed’ (Burxn, Correspondence, iv. 
550), and in sketching his character (7. iv. 
526-7), says that ‘he is a man who would 
have adorned the best of commonwealths at 
the brightest of its periods. An accomplished 
scholar, and an excellent critic, in every part 
of polite literature, thoroughly acquainted 
with history ancient and modern; with a 
sound judgment; a memory singularly reten- 
tive and exact, perfectly conversant in busi- 
ness, and particularly in that of finance; of 
great integrity, great tenderness and sensi- 
bility of heart, with friendships few and un- 
alterable; of perfect disinterestedness; the 
ancient English reserve and simplicity of 
manner.’ Walpole, on the other hand, is 
never tired of sneering at him, the reason 
for which will be pretty obvious to any one 
who reads the references to Cavendish in the 
‘Letters’ and ‘Memoirs.’ In reality Caven- 
dish seems to have been a thoroughly honour- 
able and upright man, whose speeches were 
more remarkable for their breadth of view 
and sound common sense than for any bril- 
liance or originality of thought, and whose 
taste forliterature and country pursuits (espe- 
cially fox-hunting) was considerably stronger 
than for an active parliamentary life. Selwyn 
gave him the name of ‘the learned canary 
bird,’ on account of his prodigious memory 
and the smallness of hisstature. His portrait 
was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds in Fe- 
bruary 1767 (Lustre and Taytor, Life of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, 1865, i, 282), and engraved 
by T. Grozer in 1786. 


[Burke’s Correspondence, 1844, ti. iii, iv. ; 


voted in the minority on the debate on the | Jord Fitzmaurice’s Life of William, Earl of 
illegality of general warrants, opposed the | Shelburne, 1875-6; Trevelyan’s Early History of 
expulsion of Wilkes from the house, voted in | 0, J. Fox, 1880; Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign 
favour of receiving the clerical petition, on | of George III, 1846, ii. iii. iv.; Walpole’s Let- 


which occasion he spoke strongly in favour 


| ters, 1841, iii. iv. v. vii. vili.; Earl of Albe- 
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marle’s Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham, 

1852, i. ii.; Collins’s Peerage, 1812, i. 358; Parl. 

Hist, xy-xxiv ; Parl. Papers, 1878, lxii, pt. ii.] 
G. FR. B. 


CAVENDISH, MARGARET, Ducuzss | 
or NewcastLp (1624?P-1674), writer, was | as to. 
‘of honour to the queen was, in spite of the 


born at St. John’s, near Colchester in Essex. 
Her father, Sir Thomas Lucas, whom in the | 
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autobiographical sketch appended to the first 
edition of her ‘Nature’s Pictures, drawn by 
Fancy’s Pencil to the Life,’ she calls ‘ Master 
Lucas,’ a gentleman of large estates and 
much consideration, died when she was an 
infant. The youngest of a family of eight, 
consisting of three sons and five daughters, 
she was, according to her own account, bred 
by her mother ‘in plenty, or rather with | 
superfluity,’ and received a training the in- | 
fluences of which are apparent in her Hie | 
In the autobiographical sketch a curious 

picture is afforded of the manner in which | 
she and her sisters were trained, ‘ virtuously, 

modestly, civilly, honourably, and on honest 

principles.’ Their dress was not only ‘neat 

and cleanly, fine and gay,’ but ‘rich and 

costly,’ their mother holding it more conso- 

nant with her husband’s opinions to maintain 

her family ‘to the height of her estate, but 

not beyond it,’ and to bestow her substance 

on their ‘breeding, honest pleasures, and 

harmless delights,’ than to practise an eco- 

nomy which might chance to create ‘ shark- 

ing qualities, mean thoughts, and base actions,’ | 
At the hands of tutors the young ladies re- 
ceived all sorts of ‘vertues, as ‘singing, 
dancing, playing on musick, reading, writing, 
working, and the like,’ together with some 
knowledge of foreign languages. From her 
mother, Elizabeth, daughter of John Leigh- 
ton, whom she describes as a woman of sin- 
gular beauty, she inherited her good looks, 
Of the personal appearance of her brothers and 
sisters she gives a naive description. Accord- 
ing to this they were ‘every ways propor- 
tionable, likewise well featured, clear com- 
plexions, brown haires, but some lighter than | 
others, sound teeth, sweet breaths, plain 
speeches, tunable voices, [ mean not so much 
to sing as in speaking, as not stuttering, nor 
wharling in the throat, or speaking through 
the nose, or hoarsly unless they had a cold, 
or squeakingly, which impediments many 
have.’ 

The happy life at St. John’swas interrupted 
by the outbreak of civil war. The brothers, 
two of whom were married, resided mostly, 
when in the country, with their mother, as 
did the three sisters who married, and who 
exercised over their youngest sister a super- 


vision which though kind was so close that 
she was always bashful when out of their 
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But the brothers now joined the 
standagof the king, and two of them shortly 


| afterwards died. Their death was followed 


by that of her mother, and anticipated by 
that of her eldest sister. A strong desire 
on the part of Margaret Lucas to be maid 


opposition. of her brothers and sisters, en- 
couraged by her mother, and when the 
young girl, disappointed at the life of court, 
and discontented at being regarded, owing to 
her shyness and prudery, as a ‘natural fool,’ 
repented of her wish, her mother counselled 
her to stay. For two years accordingly, 
1643-5, Margaret Lucas remained in atten- 
dance upon Henrietta-Maria, whom she ac- 
companied to Paris. Here, in April 1645, 
she first met her future husband, William 
Cavendish, marquis and subsequently duke 
of Newcastle [q. v.] From her brother, Lord 
Lucas, an animated account of her beauty 
and gifts had been received. The conquest 
of the marquis was accordingly soon effected, 
and the pair were married in Paris in 1645. 
During their residence in Paris, in Rotter- 
dam, and in Antwerp, they were in constant 
pecuniary straits. The efforts of the mar- 
chioness to obtain money for her husband to 
keep up the state which, even when their 
joint fortunes were at their lowest, he held 
due to himself, were incessant. On one occa- 
sion, in company with her brother-in-law, 
Sir Charles Cavendish, she visited London 
for the purpose of claiming some subsistence 
out of the estate of the marquis, or in any 
manner realising money for her husband’s 
needs. Her success was slight. As the wife 
of ‘the greatest traitor of England’ parlia- 
ment would grant her no allowance, and she 
would have starved but for assistance in the 
shape of loans obtained by Sir Charles. After 
an absence of a year and a half she returned 
to Antwerp. 

Upon the Restoration she followed, after 
some delay, her husband to England. She 
seems to have exercised her influence to in- 
duce him to retire from a court in which her 
virtues no less than her peculiarities rendered 
her somewhat of a laughing-stock; she de- 
sired him to devote himselfin the country to 
the task of gathering together and repairing 
what he calls ‘ the chips’ of his former estates. 
She died in London, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey on 7 Jan. 1673-4. In the 
north transept of that building is a monu- 
ment erected by her husband, who survived 
her three years. The epitaph supplies a high 
tribute to her virtues and accomplishments, 
and adds, in words which Addison quotes 
with warm encomium: ‘Her name was 
Margaret Lucas youngest daughter of Lord 
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Lucas, earl of Colchester, a noble family, for 
all the brothers were valiant, and all the 
sisters virtuous,’ At an early age she dis- 
played some disposition towards literature, 
and wrote upon philosophical subjects. This 
tendency developed with her increasing years, 
During her banishment from England she 
found consolation in the composition of the 
folio volumes which bear her name, and the 
same occupation cheered the hours of her 
voluntary seclusion from court life. She is 
said in her later life to have ‘kept a great 
many young ladies about her person, who 
occasionally wrote what she dictated. Some 
of them slept in a room contiguous to that 
in which her grace lay, and were ready, at 
the call of her bell, to rise any hour of the 
night to write down her conceptions lest 
they should escape her memory’ (CrBBER, 
Lives of the Poets, ii. 165). Her poems and 
plays, together with her ‘ Philosophical 
Fancies,’ and her ‘ Philosophical and Physical 
Opinions,’ and one or two other works, were 
written previous to or during her exile. The 
remainder are of later date. A. full biblio- 
graphy of her works has yet to be written. 
The following list of the editions published 
during her life is compiled from the British 
Museum and from Lowndes, supplemented by 
a private collection of her works: 1. ‘ Philo- 
sophical Fancies,’ London, 21 May 1653, 8vo. 
2. ‘Poems and Fancies,’ London, 1653, folio ; 
second edition, London, 1664, folio; third 
edition, London, 1668, folio. 3. ‘ Philosophi- 
cal and Physical Opinions,’ London, 1655, 
folio; reprinted, London, 1663, folio. 4.‘ Na- 
ture’s Pictures drawn by Fancie’s Pencil to 
the Life,’ London, 1656 (some copies 1655), 
folio; second edition, London, 1671, folio. 
5. ‘The World’s Olio,’ London, 1655, folio; 
second edition, London, 1671, folio (Lowndes 
treats the two forementioned works as the 
same). 6. ‘Playes,’ London, 1662, folio, con- 
taining twenty-one plays. 7. ‘Plays never 
before printed,’ London, 1668, folio, contain- 
ing five plays. 8. ‘ Orations of Divers Sorts,’ 
London, 1662, folio (in some copies the date 
is 1668); second edition, 1668, fol. 9. ‘ Phi- 
losophical Letters, or Modest Reflections upon 
some Opinions in Natural Philosophy main- 
tained by several learned authors of the age,’ 
London, 1664, folio. 10. ‘cox1 Sociable Let- 
ters,’ London, 1664, folio. 11. ‘ Observations 
upon Experimental Philosophy,’ to which is 
added the ‘Description of a New World,’ 
London, 1666, folio; second edition, 1668. 
12. ‘The Life of William Cavendish, Duke, 
Marquis, and Earl of Newcastle, Earl of Ogle, 
Viscount Mansfield, and Baron of Bolsover, 
of Ogle, Bothal, and Hepple, &c.’ London, 
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A Latin translation was published, London, 
1668, fol. 13. ‘Grounds of Natural Philo- 
sophy, London, 1668, fol. This is a second 
edition, much altered, of ‘ Philosophical and 
Physical Opinions.’ In many casessucceeding 
editions differ widely from the first. To point 
out alterations, or even to give the full titles 
of the various works, is impossible within 
reasonable limits. The ‘Select Poems’ of 
the duchess have been edited and reprinted 
at the Lee Priory Press, 8vo, 1818, as has 
the ‘True Relation of the Birth, Breeding, 
and Life of Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of 
Newcastle, written by Herself’ (Lee Priory 
Press, 8vo, 1814), which saw the light in the 
first edition of ‘ Nature’s Pictures drawn by 
Fancie’s Pencil,’ and is absent from the 
second edition. The life of the duchess, and 
that of the duke, edited by M. A. Lower, 
were both printed in a volume of the ‘ Library 
of Old Authors’ of J. R. Smith, London, 
1872, and the life of the duchess, with a selec- 
tion from her poems, opinions, orations, and 
letters, edited by Mr. Edward Jenkins, was 
published in the same year. Mr. C. H. Firth 
edited a new edition of both lives in 1886. 
In these works so much of the literary bag- 
gage of the duchess as time will care to 
burden itself with is preserved. To the 
student of early literature the ponderous 
folios in which her writings exist will 
have a measure of the charm they had for 
Lamb. Through the quaintness and the 
conceits of her poems a pleasant light of 
fancy frequently breaks. Her fairy poems 
are good enough to rank with those of 
Herrick and Mennis, though scarcely with 
those of Shakespeare, as some enthusiasts 
have maintained. The thoughts, when they 
are not obscured by her ineradicable ten- 
dency to philosophise, are generous and 
noble, and she is one of the earliest writers 
to hint at the cruelty of field sports. Ina 
paper in the ‘Connoisseur,’ in which a fanciful 
picture is afforded of the duchess mounting 
her Pegasus, Shakespeare and Milton are re- 
presented as aiding her to descend. The 
duchess then, at the request of Huterpe, reads 
her beautiful lines against ‘ Melancholy.’ All 
the while these lines were repeating Milton 
seemed very attentive, and it was whispered 
by some that he was obliged for many of the 
thoughts in his ‘ L’Allegro’ and ‘Tl Pense- 
roso’ to this lady’s ‘ Dialogue between Mirth 
and Melancholy’ (Connorssewr, ii. 265, edit. 
1774), This suggestion of indebtedness is, it 
is needless to say, futile. Her gnomical ut- 
terances are often thoughtful and pregnant. 
In her plays she is seen almost at her worst. 
The praise accorded her by Langbaine for the 
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since she could not have stolen them. Her 
characters are mere abstractions figuring cer- 
tain virtues or vices. Ina scene in the second 
part of ‘ Youth’s Glory and Death’s Banquet,’ 
she appears under the character of Lady Sans- 
pareile, and gives what may be supposed to be 
a picture of her own reception at court. As 
the Lady Contemplation in the play of that 
name, as the Lady Chastity of the ‘ Matri- 
monial Trouble,’ and in a score other charac- 
ters, the duchess is recognisable. Not seldom 
the speeches assigned the characters in her 
plays are as scholastic and as voluminous 
as her letters or her philosophicai opinions. 
She does not hesitate to introduce wanton 
characters and to employ language which 
goes beyond coarseness. Her philosophy is 
the dead weight which drags her to the 
ground. In these deliveries an occasional 
piece of common sense is buried in ava- 
lanches of ignorance and extravagance. Her 
life of the duke is in its way a masterpiece. 
With it may be classed her autobiographical 
sketch, the naiveté and beauty of which are 
equal. Not easy is it to find a picture so 
faithful and attractive of an English inte- 
rior. Not all the respect due to her hus- 
band’s services to the crown, and to her own 
high position, could save her from some 
irreverence in the court of Charles II. Her 
occasional appearance in theatrical costume, 
and her reputation for purity of life, together 
with her vanity and affectation, contributed 
to gain her areputation for madness. Horace 
Walpole, in ‘Royal and Noble Authors,’ 
sneers at her as a ‘fertile pedant.’ The duchess 
has been, however, the subject of the most 
unmixed adulation to which an author has 
often listened. A. folio volume, entitled 
‘Letters and Poems in Honour of the in- 
comparable Princess Margaret, Dutchess of 
Newcastle, Written by several Persons of 
Honour and Learning. In the Savoy, 1676, 
consists of poems and letters, in English and 
Latin, written chiefly in acknowledgment of 
the receipt of presentation copies of her 
works by various people, including the senate 
of the university of Cambridge. Among 
those who are guilty of the most fulsome 
adulation are Henry More, Jasper Mayne, Jn. 
Glanville, G. Etherege, and Thomas Shadwell. 
Adulatory poems in plenty are also prefixed 
to her various volumes, a curious feature in 
which is the number of dedications to her hus- 
band, her companion the reader, philosophers 
in general,and others. Among her encomiasts 
are also Hobbes and Bishop Pearson. Por- 
traits of the duchess, sometimes alone and at 
other times in the midst of her family, were 
appended to many of her volumes. These are 
ordinarily absent, however, and are scarcer 
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than the volumes themselves, the rarity of 
some of which is excessive. A portrait of 
her by Diepenbeke in a theatrical habit, which 
she constantly wore, is still (1887 )in existence 
at Welbeck. In the early catalogues of the 
gallery it is erroneously ascribed to Lely. An 
engraved portrait by Van Schuppen from 
Diepenbeke, prefixed to the second volume of 
her plays, exhibits her as a tall and strikingly 
handsome woman. Her description may in- 
deed be read in that previously given of her 
family. Pepys gives an amusing account of 
the performance of her ‘silly play,’ ‘The 
Humourous Lovers,’ 30 March 1667, describes 
her, 12 April 1667, maling ‘her respects to 
the players from her box,’ dwells upon her 
‘footman in velvet coats and herself in an 
antique dress,’ and adds: ‘The whole story 
of this lady is a romance, and all she does is 
romantic.’ Three folio volumes of her poems 
are said to remain in manuscript, and volumes 
of her works, with manuscript notes in her 
handwriting, are in the British Museum 
Library. Her husband’s poems are so mixed 
up with hers that it isnot always easy to sepa- 
rate them. The married life of the duke and 
duchess seems to have been exceptionally 
happy. A story that the duke, in answer 
to congratulations upon the wisdom of his 
wife, replied, ‘Sir, a very wise woman is a 
very foolish thing,’ rests upon no very trust- 
worthy authority—the ipse diztt of a Mr. 
Fellows, preserved by Jonathan Richardson. 
Walpole’s charge, that she did not revise the 
copies of her works, lest it should disturb 
her later conceptions, rests on her own au- 
thority, and must accordingly be accepted. 
An attempt to render into Latin some of her 
works, other than her life of the duke, was 
commenced but abandoned. 


[Works of the Duchess of Newcastle men- 
tioned above; Langbaine’s Lives of the Dramatic 
Poets; Ballard’s Memoirsof British Ladies, 1775; 
Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors; The Con- 
noisseur; Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual; 
Letters and Poems in Honour of the Duchess of 
Neweastle, 1676 ; Stanley's Historical Memorials 
of Westminster Abbey, 1868 ; other works cited.] 

J. K. 


CAVENDISH, RICHARD (d. 1601?), 
politician and author, was the second son of 
Sir Richard Gernon, alias Cavendish, by his 
wife Beatrice, daughter of — Gould ( Harleian 
MS. 1449, f.96). He was a native of Suffolk, 
and was for some time a member of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge (Mastzrs, Hisé. 


| of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, pt. i. 
| Append. p. 11). In 1568 and 1569 he was 


engaged in conveying to Mary Queen of Scots 
letters and tokens to further her marriage 
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with the Duke of Norfolk (Loven, I//ustra- 
tions of British History, ed. 1838, i. 478, 475 ; 
Srryps, Annals, i. 630, folio). The earls of 
Shrewsbury and Huntingdon in the latter 
year vainly endeavoured to apprehend Caven- 
dish and his writings. He appeared as a 
witness against the Duke of Norfolk at his 
trial on 16 Jan. 1571-2, when the duke ‘ gave 
him reproachful words of discredit’ (JaR- 
DINE, Criminal Trials, i. 176-8). To the 
parliament which met 8 May 1572 he was 
returned for the borough of Denbigh, in op- 
position to the inclination and threats of the 
Earl of Leicester, a fact not without signifi- 
cance, as it has been surmised that he had 
been employed by that nobleman to entrap 
the Duke of Norfolk (Pennant, Tour in 
Wales, ed. 1784, ii. 46-8). He was created 
M.A. of the university of Cambridge on 
15 Feb. 1572-8. The grace for his degree 
states that he had studied for twenty-eight 
years at Cambridge and Oxford (Coopsr, 
Athene Cantab. ii. 302; Addit. MS. 5865, 
f. 47). He was a second time returned for 
the borough of Denbigh to the parliament 
which assembled on 23 Nov. 1585. 

In 1587 a circumstance occurred of much 
constitutional importance (Hatzam, Consti- 
tutional Hist. ed. 1855, i. 279). Cavendish 
had suggested to the queen that it was in 
her power to create a new office for making 
out all writs of supersedeas quia improvidé 
emanavit in the court of common pleas. Ac- 
cordingly her majesty granted the office to 
him for a certain number of years, and the 
judges of the court received a verbal com- 
mand by a queen’s messenger to admit him. 
This they neglected or refused to do. There- 
upon he procured a letter under the sign 
manual and signet to be directed to the judges, 
wherein her majesty commanded them to se- 
quester the profits of the office which had 
become due since her grant, and which might 
thereafter become due until the controversy 
for the execution of the said office should be 
decided. The judges after a consultation de- 
cided that they could not lawfully obey these 
commands, The queen addressed to them 
another letter (21 April 1587), ordering them 
in imperative terms immediately to sequester 
the profits of the office, and to admit Caven- 
dish. This letter was delivered in the pre- 
sence of the lord chancellor and the Har] of 
Leicester, who had been commanded by the 
queen to hear the judges’ answer. After de- 
liberating for some time the judges replied 
that they could not obey without being per- 
jured. The queen thereupon commanded the 
lord chancellor, the chief justice of the queen’s 
bench, and the master of the rolls to hear 
the judges’ reasons. The queen’s serjeant 
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argued for the queen’s prerogative, but the 
Judges refused to answer on the ground that, 
as the prothonotaries and exigenters of the 
court claimed a freehold during their lives in 
the profits of such writs, they, and not the 
judges, ought to bebrought to answer. There- 
upon the queen’s letters were produced, and 
the judges charged with not having obeyed 
the commands therein contained. They con- 
fessed the fact, but alleged that the commands 
were against the law of the land. The lord 
chancellor reported the proceedings to the 
queen, who wisely avoided the threatened 
collision between the prerogative and the law 
by allowing the matter to drop (ANDERSON, 
Reports,i.152; Pury, Jus Purliamentarium, 
203; Mannine, Serviens ad Legem, 306-10). 

Cavendish appears to have died in 1601, 
as in that year a monument to his memory 
‘promised and made by Margaret, countess 
ot Cumberland,’ with a quaint inscription in 
English, was erected to his memory in the 
south aisle of Hornsey Church, Middlesex 
(Addit. MSS. 5825 f. 223 d, 5836 f. 83, 5861 
f. 195d). 

He was the author of: 1. A Translation of 
Euclid into English. 2.‘The Image of Na- 
tvre and Grace, conteyning the whole course 
and condition of Mans Estate. Written 
by Richard Caundishe,’ London, John Day, 
n.d. and 1574, 8vo, dedicated to ‘those who, 
through simplicitie of conscience and lacke 
of true knowledge, embrace the doctrine of 
the papistes.’ 

A poem in the ‘Paradyse of Dayntie De- 
vises,’ conjecturally ascribed to Thomas Ca- 
vendish [q.v. ], the circumnavigator, was more 
probably by his uncle Richard. 


[Authorities cited above.] Jeb (Ge 


CAVENDISH, THOMAS (1560-1592), 
circumnavigator, was born at the ancestral 
home, Grimston Hall, in the parish of Trim- 
ley St. Martin, Suffolk, near Harwich, and was 
baptised 19 Sept. 1560 (Addit. MSS, 19122, 
f, 850, and 19087, f. 131). Like other 
gentlemen of the period, he took to piracy 
as a means to recover his squandered patri- 
mony. His first recorded adventure at sea 
was ina ship of his own in the ‘The viage 
made by Sir Richard Greenvile for Sir Walter 
Raleigh in the year 1585’ (Haxuovrr, 1599, 
iii, 251), in order to plant the first unfortu- 
nate colony in Virginia. The fleet of seven 
sail left Plymouth on 9 April in the above 
year. Sailing by way of the Canaries to 
the West Indies, they waited at St. Juan de 
Porto Rico for a fortnight, ostensibly with 
the object of building a pinnace, but really 
with a view of annoying the Spaniards, from 
whom they captured two frigates, one of 
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which contained ‘ good and rich fraight, and 
diuers Spaniards of account,’ whom they 
‘ransomed for good round summes,’ which 
employment was much more congenial to 
Cavendish than Raleigh’s scheme of ‘ Wes- 
terne planting.’ Proceeding on their course 
to Isabella in Hispaniola (Hayti), where they 
landed, they sailed through the Bahamas, 
and after sighting the mainland of Florida 
they arrived on 26 June at their anchorage 
of Wocokon in Virginia. On July 11 Caven- 
dish formed one of a select company who 
landed with Grenville, and, among others, 
Thomas Harriott and John White, the artist 
to the expedition, in order to explore the 
mainland of what is now known as North 
Carolina. After having discovered three towns 
and a great lake, and industriously sown the 
seeds of future troubles by their lawless con- 
quest of the harmless natives during a period 
of eight days, they returned to the fleet. On 
27 July the fleet removed to Hatoraske (Hat- 
teras inlet) ; on 25 Aug. Grenville set sail for 
England, capturing on his way another richly 
laden Spanish ship, with which he arrived 
at Plymouth 18 Sept. 1585. That he was 
accompanied by Cavendish on his return is 
certain, as the name of the latter is omitted 
from the list of 108 gentlemen ‘thatremained 
one whole yeere in Virginia’ under Ralph 
Lane, the first governor of the colony (HAxK- 
LuYT, 1598, iii. 251-4). 

Immediately after his return to England 
Cavendish began to prepare on his own ac- 
count an expedition closely modelled upon 
that of Sir Francis Drake of eight years 
before. Of this famous voyage, by which he 
is best known, there are preserved two ac- 
counts: 1. ‘The worthy and famous Voyage 
of Master Thomas Cavendish, made round 
about the Globe of the Earth, in the space 
of two years and less than two months,’ by 
N. H. (2d. 1589, p. 809). 2. ‘The admi- 
rable and prosperous Voyage of the Wor- 
shipful Mr. Thomas Cavendish, of Trimley, 
in the county of Suffolk, esquire, into the 
South Sea, and from thence round about the 
circumference of the whole earth; begun in 
the year of our Lord 1586, and finished 1588, 
Written by Mr. Francis Pretty, lately of 
Hye, in Suffolk, a gentleman employed in the 
same action’ (2b. 1599-1600, iii. 803). The 
fleet of three ships, manned by 123 hands all 
told, consisted of the Desire of 140 tons, the 
Content of 60 tons, and the Hugh Gallant, 
a barqueof40tons. Cavendish departed from 
London 10 June 1586, and, after calling at 
Harwich, proceeded to Plymouth, whence 
they sailed 21 July. From internal evidence 
it may be safely inferred that the first and 
shorter narrative by N. H. was written under 
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the eye of Cavendish on board the Desire ; but 
the second and more interesting one was 
partly written by Pretty on board the Hugh 
Gallant barque before it was sunk near the 
equator in the Pacific, for want of hands. 
After an ineffectual skirmish with five large 
Biscayan ships off Cape Finisterre, five days 
out from England, Cavendish sailed by the 
coast of Barbary and the Canaries to Sierra 
Leone, where he anchored in the harbour 
21 Aug. Here his stay of ten days was varied 
by anattempt to burn the native town and the 
capture of a sailor of Oporto belonging to a 
Portuguese ship cast away in the inner har- 
bour. On 6 Sept. he departed from Sierra 
Leone, and, after a short stay at one of the 
Cape Verde islands, he shaped his course for 
South America, reached Cape Frio in Brazil 
81 Oct. and anchored the next day under the 
island of St. Sebastian. Here, in order to 
refit, take in water and fuel, and to build 
a new pinnace of 10 tons, he anchored for 
twenty-three days. On 23 Noy. he set sail 
towards the Straits of Magellan, discovering 
on his way (17 Dec.) a fine harbour almost 
as large as Plymouth, known to this day as 
Port Desire, so named after his own ship, 
where he spent Christmas in studying the 
manners and arts of the Patagonians. De- 
parting from Port Desire 28 Dec., Cavendish 
went coasting along S.S.W. until 8 Jan. 
1587, when he reached the opening of the 
straits, where he lost an anchor in a great 
storm which lasted three days. On the 6th 
he commenced his tortuous passage through 
the straits. The next day he observed travel- 
ing overland towards the River Plate a party 
of twenty-three poor starved Spaniards, two 
of whom were women, all that remained of 
the two unfortunate colonies of four hun- 
dred persons planted by Pedro Sarmiento, 
and starved to death in King Philip’s City, 
built and fortified three years before to com- 
mand the narrowest part of the straits. On 
9 Jan. Cavendish reached the ill-fated city, 
which he renamed the ‘Town of Famine,’ 
now known as Port Famine; here durin 

his stay of five days he discovered, nice 
within the four forts, six pieces of ordnance, 
which he carried off. Cavendish was only 
too ‘glad to hasten from this place for 
the noisome stench and vile sauour where- 
with it was infected, through the contagion 
of the Spaniards’ pined and dead carcases’ 
(N. H.) Near the same spot a rescued Spa- 
niard pointed out the hull of a small barque 
which was judged to be the John Thomas, 
probably abandoned by Sir Francis Drake 
nine years before. On 14 Jan. Cavendish 
resumed his perilous voyage through the 
straits, which occupied him more than six 
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weeks; wherein ‘they hazarded their best 
cables and anchors that we had for to hold, 
which if they had failed we had been in 
danger to have been cast away, or at least 
famished,’ For quite a month, adds Pretty, 
‘we fed almost altogether on muscles, and 
limpets, and birds, or such as we could get 
on shore, seeking for them every day as the 
fowls of the air do, where they can find food, 
in continual rainy weather,’ 

On 24 Feb, Cavendish entered the South 
Sea or Pacific and plied along the coast of 
Chili until 80 March, when he reached the 
Bay of Quintero, a little to the N. of Val- 
paraiso; here Hernando, the Spaniard saved 
from starvation in the straits, upon being 
landed to parley with three other mounted 
Spaniards, leaped up behind and rode away 


with one of them, and doubtless alarmed the | 


Spaniards along the whole seaboard. On 
1 April a handful of the three crews was 
attacked by nearly two hundred horsemen 
while watering, but the enemy retired with 
a loss of twenty-five men as against twelve 
slain of the English. Sailing along the coast 
from 15 to 23 April, Cavendish, with two of 
his ships, came athwart the Port of Mormo- 
reno (Monte Moreno), where he landed. He 
afterwards came to Arica, where he awaited 
the arrival of the Content, the crew of which 
had found in a bay fourteen leagues south- 
wards of Arica 300 tons of botizios of wine 
of Castile buried in the sand, and she laded 
herself with as many as she could carry. In 
this place Cavendish burned three barques 
and a large ship of 100 tons, which last the 
inhabitants refused to ransom in exchange 
for English prisoners taken at Quintero. The 
Spanish authorities were now thoroughly 
roused, for Cavendish intercepted two barques 
coming from the southward towards Lima, 
25 to 27 April; the second, from Santiago, 
near Quintero, had on board letters of advice 
for the viceroy concerning Cavendish, which 
were thrown overboard before they could be 
secured. The contents were revealed by one 
of the Spaniards, who, by the order of Caven- 
dish, ‘was tormented with his thumbs in a 
wrench.’ Among the captured was also found 
‘a reasonable pilot for those seas,’ who, ac- 
cording to N. ir, was also a Spaniard, but 
according to Pretty a Greek. From 3 to 
5 May the little fleet rode in Pisa bay, near 
the Chincha islands, now famed for its guano 
deposits. Sailing forward on 16 and 17 May 
they captured three large ships, one worth 
20,000/., which had the chief merchandise in 
it. Cavendish filled his ships with as much 
of this as they could carry and burnt the re- 
mainder with the captured ships. On 25 May 
Cavendish arrived at the island of Puna in 
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the gulf of Guayaquil; here they remained 
eleven days, hauled the Desire and Content 
on shore for repairs, sank a large Spanish 
ship lying at anchor, with all her furniture, 
and burned the town, out of revenge for an 
unsuccessful sortie of the Spaniards and 
natives upon a foraging party wherein forty 
of the enemy were slain, with the loss of 
twelve English. Pretty describes the ‘ great 
casique’ of the island, his Spanish wife and 
treasures, his palace with its chambers deco- 
rated with old-world hangings of ‘ Cordo- 
van leather gilded all over and painted very 
rare andrich.’ On 7 June Cavendish set for- 
ward for Rio Dolce, near the equator, where 
he sank the Hugh Gallant for want of men. 
Five days later they doubled the equinoctial 
line and continued their course northward 
until 9 July, when off the coast of Guatemala 
they captured a ship in ballast piloted by 
Michael Sancius, a Provencal, who informed 
Cavendish of a great prize that was on its 
way from the Philippines. Cavendish burned 
the ship in ballast, as also a barque which he 
captured the next day which was sent from 
Lima to carry warning all along the coast. 
On 28 July he reached Aguatulco (Guatulco), 
which town they also spoiled and burned 
during astay of fivedays. Weighing anchor 
from this place in the night of 2 Aug. he 
overshot Acapulco, the Mexican port for the 
arrival and departure of the Spanish fleet for 
the Philippines, and came on 24 Aug. to 
Puerto de Natividad, where he landed and 
captured a mounted mulatto, from whom he 
took more letters of advice. After setting fire 
to the town and shipping he proceeded to 
a small island near Mazatlan, where he an- 
chored to water and refit from 27 Sept. until 
9 Oct., when the ships weighed anchor for Cape 
St. Lucas, the well-known headland of Lower 
California, which Pretty remarks ‘is very 
like the Needles at the Isle of Wight.’ Here 
the Desire and Content were beating up and 
down the coast from 14 Oct. for a whole 
month, when, between seven and eight in the 
morning of 14 Nov., the crews of the two 
ships were roused by the watch in the main- 
top of the Desire by the ery of ‘A sail!’ which 
proved to be no other than the long-expected 
prize from the Philippines, the Admiral of 
the South Sea, owned by the king of Spain, 
the Great St. Anna of 700 tons richly laden. 
Cavendish captured the ship after an obsti- 
nate fight of six hours and brought it into 
the neighbouring harbour of Aguada Segura, 
where he proceeded to divide the treasure 
among his own company and that of the 
Content, who were inclined to mutiny about 
their share of the money taken. Besides 
22,000 pesos of gold the prize contained 600 
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tons of the richest merchandise, of which 
Cavendish could only take forty tons for each 
of his ships, which were already laden to the 
full. According to the narrative of N. H., 
‘this was one of the richest vessels that ever 
sailed on the seas; and was able to have 
made many hundreds wealthy if we had had 
means to have brought it home.’ Cavendish 
also took out of the Great St. Anna two 
youths born in Japan and three boys natives 
of Manilla, the youngest of whom, about 
nine years old, afterwards found a home with 
the Countess of Essex. He also took Nicho- 
las Roderigo, a Portuguese, who had resided 
in Canton and other parts of China, from 
whom he probably obtained the large map 
of China referred to at length by Hakluyt 
(p. 813), and Thomas de Ersola, a Spanish 
pilot for the Philippines. 
of 19 Nov., after having burnt his great prize 
with its contents to the water's edge, Caven- 
dish joyfully set sail alone towards England, 
leaving the Content in the road, whose com- 
pany they never sawafterwards. Cavendish 
continued his voyage across the Pacific until 
3 Jan. 1588, when he sighted the island of 
Guana (Guajan), one of the Ladrones, where 
he met with areception from the nativesstrik- 
ingly similar to that experienced by Magellan 
on their first discovery in 1521. Eleven days 
later, falling in with Capo Spirito Santo, on 
the island of Tadaia (Samar), he commenced 
his tortuous navigation of the Philippines 
and Moluccas, so evidently misapprehended 
by Molyneux in his praiseworthy attempt to 
track and record it on his famous globe of 
1593. 

On 15 Jan., while anchoring off the small 
island of Capul, at the south end of Luzon, 
Cavendish was compelled for his own safety 
to hang the Spanish pilot De Ersola, who, by 
a secret letter, attempted to betray him into 
the hands of the authorities at Manilla, then 
an unwalled town guarded by galleys. On 
24 Jan., after making the island of Masbate, 
he passed between Panama (Panay) and the 
island of Negroes, and sailing west of Min- 
danoa, he directed his course S.E. until 


8 Feb.,when hesighted Batochina (Batchian), | 


one of the Moluceas S. of Gilolo. Here we 
are met by two geographical puzzles. Ac- 
cording to N. H., Cavendish sailed down the 
Straits of Macassar to the W. of the Celebes, 
for he writes‘ we ran between Celebes or Bata- 
china and Borneo until the 12th day of Febru- 
ary’ (Haxtuyr,1589, p.812). In consequence, 
Molyneux in his globe (see infra) assigns the 
name of Batachina to the Celebes ; this error, 
however, is corrected by Pretty, who writes: 
‘On the 14th day of February we fell with 
eleven or twelve very small islands, lying low 
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and flat. These islands(evidently the Xullas), 
near the Moluccas, stand in three degrees, 
10 minutes to the southward of the line’ 
(ib. iii. 820). Again, on 28 Feb. N. H. 
writes : ‘ We put through between the Straits 
of Java major and Java minor and ankered 
under the south-west part of Java pe ee 
(ib. 1589, p. 812). The identity of Java 
major with Java proper is undisputed, but 
the hitherto unsettled questions have been, 
the identification of the Straits, Java minor, 
and the anchorage. Professor Arber (Zng- 
lish Garner, iv. 125) holds that the Straits 
were those of Sunda, W. of Java proper. 
Colonel Yule, however, suggests (Marco Polo, 
ii. 267) that they were the Straits of Baly, KE. of 
Java, and that the Java minor of Cavendish 
was the island of Baly. Both these assump- 
tions are, however, disproved by Thos. Fuller, 
the sailing master of the Desire, who writes: 
‘From the W. end of Java minor unto the 
E. end of Java major the course is W. and by 
N. and E. and by S. and the distance between 
them is 18 leagues; in the which course 
there lieth an island between them, which 
island (referred to in the margin as Baly) is 
in length 14 leagues’ (2d. ili. 832). Again 
he writes: ‘The first day of March wee 
passed the Straights at the W. head of the 
island of Java minor (i.e. Lombok), and the 
5th day of March we ankered in the bay at 
the Wester (sic) end of Java maior, where 
wee watered and had great store of victuals 
from the town of Polambo’ (7. p. 834). 
Pretty adds to the confusion when he writes 
that the king of that (i.e. the W.) part of 
the island was ‘ Raja Bolamboang,’ who it is 
to be feared has been confounded with the 
Raja of Balamboang, whose descendants were 
to be found at the E. end of Java down to 


1788 (cf. Van DER Aa). From this it fol- 
_lows that, after passing through the Straits 
of Lombok with Baly, on the E., Cavendish 
sailed along the S. coast of Java proper for 

five days, and that his anchorage for twelve 
days afterwards was at Paliboam-Ratoe, in 
Wijnkoopers Bay, under the S.W. end of 
Java, as stated by all the three narratives of 
N. H., Pretty, and Fuller. From 11 March 
| and all through April Cavendish traversed 
the main between Javaand Africa, when on 
19 March he sighted the long-wished-for 
Cape of Good Hope. On8 June he anchored 
under the island of St. Helena, where he 
stayed twelve days for refreshment, and was 
the first to discover it to the English nation. 
On 20 June he shaped his course for England, 
where, upon arriving off the Lizard 8 Sept., 
he was greeted by a Flemish vessel with the 
news of the overthrow of the Spanish Ar- 
mada. After encountering a violent storm 
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of four days’ duration in the Channel, N. H. 
closes his narrative thus: ‘On . . . 10 Sept. 
1583, like wearied men, through the favour 
of the Almighty, we got into Plymouth, 
where the townsmen received us with all 
humanity ’ (Haxxvyv, 1589). 

The fame of Cavendish as the second Eng- 
lish circumnavigator of the globe was now 
almost at itszenith. Popular feeling respect- 
ing the voyage and its leader found expres- 
sion in ballads, the titles only of three of 
which are preserved to us under their respec- 
tive entries for publication (3 Nov. 1588) : 
‘A Ballad of Master Cavendish’s Voyage, who 
by travel compassed the Globe of the World, 
arriving in England with abundance of trea- 
sure’ (14 Noy. 1588); ‘A new Ballad of the 
famous and honourable coming home of Mas- 
ter Cavendish’s Ship the Desire, before the 
Queen’s Maiesty at her Court at Greenwich,’ 
12 Nov. 1588, &c. (3 Dec. 1588); ‘ Captain 
Robert’s Welcome of good-will to Captain 
Cavendish.’ This last, however, may have 
been either a ballad or a broadside (cf. AR- 
BER, Reg. Stat. Comp. ii. 505-9). Two of 
the rarest cartographical records of the voyage 
are to be found on the terrestrial globe by 
Molyneux (seesupra), and an equally rare map 
by Jodocus Hondius, who engraved the gores 
for the globe. Respecting the first Blunde- 


ville writes: ‘The voyage as well of Sir F. | 
Drake as of Mr. Th. Candish is set down and , 


showed by help of two lines, the one red... 
doth show what course Sir Francis observed 
in all his voyage . . 


A unique example of this globe, the first 
made in England in 1592, the year of Caven- 
dish’s death, is preserved in the library of the 
Middle Temple. The map of the world in 
hemispheres, engraved by Hondius in 1597, 
evidently copied from the globe, is also ac- 
companied by the accounts of Sir F. Drake’s 
voyage, and that of Cavendish by N. H., both 
translated from Hakluyt (1589) into Dutch. 
The allusion in one of the ballads to Caven- 
dish’s reception by the queen at Greenwich 
serves somewhat to confirm the tradition 
that a greater part of his wealth, either in- 
herited or acquired by spoiling the Spaniards, 
was squandered ‘in gallantry and following 
the court’ (Biog. Brit.) The tradition also 
serves to throw some light upon the causes 
that led him to undertake his last fated 
voyage, which was evidently meant for a 
repetition of the previous one in every par- 
ticular, as proved by the heading of the re- 
cord preserved to us, which reads, ‘The last 
Voyage of the worshipfull M. Thomas Can- 
dish (sic), esquire, intended for the South 
sea, the Phillipines, and the coast of China, 


. the blew line showeth | 
in like manner the voyage of Master Candish.’ | 
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with three tall ships and two barks. Writ- 


ten by M. J. Jane’ (Haxiuyr), The fleet, 
comprising the Leicester galleon, commanded 
by Cavendish, the Roebucke, his old ship 
the Desire, commanded by Captain John 
Davisof Arcticfame [q.v. ], the Black Pinnace, 
and the Daintie, left Plymouth on 26 Aug. 
1591, and sighted the coast of Brazil at St. 
Salvador (lat. 12° 58’ 16” S.), or Campos 
(lat. 21° 36’ 30” S.), on 29 Nov., where they 
were becalmed four days. After a feeble at- 
tempt to take the town of Santos (lat. 23° 
55’ 1” 8S.) on 24 Jan., he set forward on his 
voyage, but, owing to the lateness of the 
season and the unusually bad weather, Ca- 
vendish was separated from the rest of his 
fleet until 18 March, when he rejoined Davis 
at Port Desire. Two days later they sailed 
for the Straits of Magellan, where, after many 
furious storms, they sailed halfway through 
the straits, and on 21 April 1592 the ships 
anchored in a cove four leagues W. from Cape 
Froward, where they remained until 15 May, 
enduring great hardships, Cavendish all the 
while being with Davis on board the Desire. 
It soon became obvious that Cavendish had 
outlived his reputation as a leader of men; 
unnerved probably by his own misery and 
that of his crews, he resolved against their 
wishes to make for the Cape of Good Hope 
in his own ship, the Leicester, but being de- 
terred by the sound advice of Davis from 
attempting ‘so hard an enterprise with so 
feeble a crew,’ he determined to depart out 
of the Straits of Magellan, ‘and to return 
again for Santos in Brazil.’ On 20 May, the 
fleet being once more off Port Desire about 
thirty leagues, Cavendish in the night altered 
his course to seaward, in consequence of 
which, the Desire and Black Pinnace being 
lost sight of in the darkness, he never saw 
Davis afterwards. Cavendish once more made 
for Brazil. After several disastrous attempts 
to land at Santos and Espirito Santo, where 
he was deserted by the Roebucke, he made 
one last effort to reach St. Helena. He 
‘got within two leagues,’ and afterwards 
sought for an island in 8° S. lat. (evidently 
Ascension). The last notice of Cavendish in 
the homeward voyage of the Leicester is his 
own record of the death of his cousin, John 
Locke, in 8° N. lat. Cavendish died a few 
days later, probably of a broken heart. In 
his last hours he accused Davis of having de- 
serted him, but from all we know of the cha- 
racter of Davis this is not only unjust, but 
also incredible. Long after the separation of 
the fleet on 20 May previous, Davis not only 
returned to Port Desire to seek for Caven- 
dish, but he also made no less than three un- 
successful attempts to sail through the straits 
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dawa tothe endof 1592. Such were the hard- | 


ships they endured, that out of a crew of se-- 
venty-six men who sailed from England two 
years before, only a ‘small remnant’ of fif- 
teen lived to return with Davis in misery and 
weakness so great that they ‘could not take 
in or heave out a saile’ of the Desire, which 
arrived off Bearhaven in Ireland on 11 June 
16593, fully a year after the death and burial 
of Cavendish at sea, For engraved portraits 
of Cavendish, see Grainger (i, 247). 

[Aa’s Aardrijkskiindig Woordenboek der Ne- 
derlanden, 1840, 2° deel, p. 51; Arber’s English 
Garner, 4, 125; Arber’s Transcript of Registers 
of Stationers’ Company, ii. 505-9; Biog. Brit. 
i. 1196; Blundeville’s Exercises, 1594; Davis's 
Voyages (Hakluyt Soc.), 1880; Encyclopedia 
Britannica, art. ‘Globe,’ Hakluyt, 1589-99, 
vol, iii.; Holland’s Hero-ologia, p. 89; Lediard’s 
Naval History, 1735, p. 229; Yule’s Marco Polo, 
2nd ed, 1875; Cal. Carew MSS.; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. 4th Rep. 372 ; Harl. MS. 268, f. 161; 
Cooper’s Athen Cantab. ii. 186.) OC. H.C. 


CAVENDISH, Sir WILLIAM (1505 ?- 
1557), statesman, born about 1505, was se- 
cond son of Thomas Cavendish of Cavendish, 
Suffolk, clerk of the pipe, by Alice, daughter 
of John Smith of Padbrook Hall, and was 
directly descended from Sir John Cavendish, 
the judge (d. 1381) [q. v.] _William’s eldest 
brother was George Cavendish [q. v.], Wol- 
sey’s biographer. His father’s last will is 
dated 13 April 1523, when his family was 
residing in the city parish of St. Alban’s, 
Wood Street. His mother was buried in 
St. Botolph’s Church, Bishopsgate. Probably 
through the influence of his brother George, 
Wolsey’s friend, William was first introduced 
to court. In 1580 he was one of the com- 
missioners who visited the monasteries to 
demand the surrender of their property to 
the crown, and in that year seized the abbey 
at Sheen. In 1541 he was auditor of the 
court of augmentations, and received grants 
of land in Hertfordshire formerly belonging 
to the dissolved monasteries. 
became treasurer of the king’s chamber, was 
knighted, and was sworn of the privy council. 
Edward VI showed as much affection for 
Cavendish as Henry VIII, continued him in 
his office, and largely increased his landed 
property by fresh grants of monastic estates, 
Cavendish conformed under Mary, was reap- 
pointed by her treasurer of the royal cham- 
ber, and died on 26 Oct. 1557, being buried on 
30 Oct. (Macuyn, Diary, p. 156). Cavendish 
has often been erroneously represented as the 
author of the well-known ‘ Life of Wolsey,’ 
the work of his brother George. On his 
marriage with his third wife, Elizabeth, a 
Derbyshire heiress, Cavendish sold most of his 
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estates in other counties to purchase more land 
in Derbyshire, and began to build in 1553 a 
great mansion at Chatsworth, which was com- 
pleted by his widow at a total cost of 80,000/, 

Sir William married, first, Margaret (d. 
1540), daughter of Edward Bostock of Che- 
shire, by whom he had a son, who died young, 
and four daughters, two of whom died in in- 
fancy; secondly, on 3 Nov, 1542, ‘at the 
Black Fryars in London,’ Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Parker of Poslingford, Suffolk, by 
whom there was no issue; thirdly, Elizabeth, 
a very rich Derbyshire heiress, daughter of 
John Hardwick of Hardwick, Derbyshire, and 
widow of Robert Barley of Barley, Derbyshire. 
The last marriage took place at Bradgate, Lei- 
cestershire, on 20 Aug. 1547. His third wife 
twice remarried after Cavendish’s death, her 
fourth husband being George Talbot,sixth earl 
of Shrewsbury, and lived till 13 Feb. 1607-8 
[see Tansot, ELizABETH, COUNTESS OF 
SuRewssury]. She built Hardwick Halland 
Oldcotes and finished Chatsworth, making all 
three houses over to her second son by Caven- 
dish— William, first earl of Devonshire ig, v.] 
Cavendish had by her two other sonsand three 
daughters. The eldest son, Henry, M.P. for 
Derbyshire 1572, 1584, 1586, 1588, 1592, and 
1597, won repute as a soldier in the Low 
Countries in 1578; travelled in the Hast; 
married Grace Talbot, eldest daughter of his 
stepfather, the Earl of Shrewsbury, by whom 
he had no issue; befriended Mary Queen of 
Scots, for many years the Earl of Shrews- 
bury’s prisoner at Hardwicke Lall, and after- 
wards in confinement at Cavendish’s own 
house, Tutbury, Staffordshire (Str Amias 
Poutet, Letter-book, ed. Morris); died on 
12 Oct. 1616, and was buried at Edensor, 
near Chatsworth. His account of his Eastern 
travels is still in manuscript at Hardwick 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep.) 

The third son, Charles, settled at Welbeck, 
Nottinghamshire ; was knighted; married 
Catherine, daughter of Cuthbert, lord Ogle; 
died in June 1617, was buried at Bolsover, 
Derbyshire, and was the father of William, 
first duke of Newcastle [q. v. ] 

Of the daughters, Frances married Sir 
Henry Pierpoint of Holme Pierpoint, Not- 
tinghamshire, and was the ancestress of the 
Dukes of Kingston; Elizabeth married Charles 
Stuart, earl of Lennox, and was the mother 
of Arabella Stuart ; and Mary married Gil- 
bert Talbot, the son of her stepfather, the Marl 
of Shrewsbury. 


[Biog. Brit. (Kippis) ; Kennet’s Memoirs of 
the Cavendish Family (1737); Arthur Collins’s 
Hist. Coll. of the Noble Families of Cavendish, 
&e. (1752) ; Joseph Grove’s Lives of all the Earls 
and Dukes of Devonshire ‘1764).] 8. Te 
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CAVENDISH, WILLIAM, first Earn 
oF DEVONSHIRE (d. 1626), second son of Sir 
William Cavendish [q.v.], was educated with 
the children of George Talbot, sixth earl of 
Shrewsbury, whom his mother married after 
his father’s death. The Countess of Shrews- 
bury showed him special favour, and made him 
a rich allowance in his youth. He was M.P. 
for Liverpool in 1586 hd? for Newport in 1588, 
and high sheriff of Derbyshire, where the 
estates of his family lay, in 1595. He was 
created Baron Cavendish of Hardwicke on 
the christening of the Princess Sophia in May 
1605. He aided largely in the colonisation of 
the Bermudas, and one of the islands was 
called after him. His mother’s death in 1608, 


and his elder brother Henry’s death in 1616, | 


gave him a vast fortune. He was in atten- 


dance on James I in a progress in Wiltshire | 


in 1618, and on 2 Aug. was created Warl of 
Devonshire, while the court was staying at 
the Bishop of Salisbury’s palace. He was 
currently reported to have paid 10,0002. for 
the title. He was named lord-lieutenant of 
Derbyshire 1 May 1619. He died on 3 March 
1625-6, and was buried at Edensor. 

His first wife was Anne, daughter of Henry 
Keighley of Keighley, Yorkshire, by whom he 
had three sons and three daughters. Of the 
former, Gilbert, who has been credited with 
the authorship of ‘Hore Subsecive’ [see 
Brypers, Grey], died young; William be- 
came second earl [q. v.]; and James died 
in infancy. Cavendish’s second wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Boughton of 
Causton, Warwickshire, widow of Sir Richard 
Wortley of Wortley, Yorkshire, by whom he 
had a son, John (d. 1618), made K.B. when 
Prince Charles was cieated Prince of Wales, 
3 Nov. 1616, 

[Biog. Brit. (Kippis); Life of Duke of New- 
castle, ed.O. H. Firth (1886); Doyle’s Baronage ; 
Gardiner’s Hist. of England, iii. 215; Cal. State 
Papers (Dom.); Kennet’s Memoirs of the Cayen- 
dish Family (1737).] 8. 

CAVENDISH, WILLIAM, second Earn 
oF DEVONSHIRE (1591 P-1628), second son 
of William, first earl [q. v. ], by his first wife, 
Anne Keighley, was educated by Thomas 
Hobbes, the philosopher, whoresided at Chats- 
worth as his private tutor for many years and 
accompanied him in a tour through France 
and Italy before his coming of age. Hobbes 
states that he was his pupil’s friend for twenty 
years, and eulogises his learning in the de- 
dication of his translation of Thucydides. 
Cavendish was knighted at Whitehall in 
1609; married, about 1612, Christiana, daugh- 
ter of Edward, lord Bruce of Kinloss, and 
was afterwards a leader of court society, 
and an intimate friend of JamesI. He was 
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M.P. for Bishop’s Castle 1610, and for Derby- 
shire in 1614, 1621, 1624, 1625, and 1626; 
lord-lieutenant of Derbyshire jointly with his 
father in 1619 and alone after his father’s 
death in 1626. In April 1622 he intro- 
duced to audiences with the king ambas- 
sadors from the Emperor Ferdinand, 
Venice, and the United Provinces. In 1625 
he was present at Charles I’s marriage with 
Henrietta Maria. Jarly in 1626 the death 
of his father gave him a seat in the House 
of Lords, and he showed some independence 
in resisting Buckingham’s high-handed at- 
tempt to foist a treasonable meaning on a 
speech of Sir Dudley Digges (13 May 1626). 
His lavish hospitality strained his ample re- 
sources in his last years, and he procured a 
private act of parliament to enable him to 
sell some of the entailed estates in discharge 
of his debts (1628). His London house was in 
Bishopsgate, on the site afterwards occupied 
by Devonshire Square. He died there (from 
excessive indulgence in good living, it is said) 
on 20 June 1628, and was buried in All- 
hallows Church, Derby. His wife Christiana is 
separately noticed. By her he had three sons: 
William, third earl [q. v.], Charles [q. v.], 
and Henry who died in youth. His daughter 
Anne, a well-known patroness of literature, 
married Robert, lord Rich, heir of the Earl 
of Warwick. <A drawing of the second earl 
isin the Sutherland collection at the Bodleian 
Library. 

[Kennet’s Memoirs of the Cavendish Family 
(1737), pp. 10-11; Biog. Brit. (Kappis) ; Doyle's 
Baronage; Hobbes’s Life (1681); Lords’ Journal, 
ili. 698 et seq.; Cal. State Papers (Dom.), 1600- 
1628.] S.L, 


CAVENDISH, WILLIAM, Duxz or 
Newcastitpe (1592-1676), son of Sir Charles 
Cavendish and Catherine, second daughter of 
Cuthbert, lord Ogle, was born in 1592, and 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
In 1610, when Prince Henry was created 
Prince of Wales,Cavendish was made a knight 
of the Bath. He was then sent on his tra- 
yels under the care of Sir Henry Wotton, at 
that time ambassador to the Duke of Savoy. 
On his return he married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of William Basset of Blore, Staffordshire, 
and widow of Henry Howard, third son of 
the Earl of Suffolk. In 1619 King James 
visited Welbeck, and in the following year 
raised Cavendish to the peerage by the title 
of Viscount Mansfield (3 Nov. 1620). On 
7 March 1628 he was further created Karl 
of Newcastle, and in the following year the 
barony of Ogle was revived in favour of Lady 
Catherine Cavendish (4 Dec. 1629), which 
title at her death descended to the Karl of 
Newcastle. On the king’s journey into Scot- 
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land he was entertained at Welbeck ‘in such 
a wonderful manner, and in such an excess 
of feasting, as had scarce ever before been 
known in England; and would have been 
thought very prodigious if the same noble 
person had not within a year afterwards 
made the king and queena more stupendous 
entertainment, which no man ever after in 
those days imitated’ (CLARENDON, Lebellion, 
i. 167). For the first of these visits Jonson 
wrote the masque entitled ‘ Love’s Welcome 
at Welbeck ;’ for the second, ‘ Love’s Wel- 
come at Bolsover.’ The two entertainments 
together cost the earl 20,0001. (Life, p. 192). 
He was lord-lieutenant of Derbyshire 1628- 
38, and of Wiltshire 1626-42 and from 1660 
till death. A letter to Strafford, dated 5 Aug. 
1633, shows his desire of important court 
office. ‘Ihave hurt my estate with the hope of 
it. If I obtained what I desire, it would be a 
more painful life, and since I am so plunged 
in debt, it would help very well to undo me. 
Children come on apace, and with this weight 
of debt which lies on me I know no diet better 
than a strict diet in the country’ (Strafford 
Correspondence, i. 101). The earl’s ambition 
was at length gratified when in 1638 the 
king appointed him governor of the Prince 
of Wales, and made him a member of the 
privy council (Clarendon State Paper's, ii. 7 ; 
Coxutns, p. 27). For Prince Charles the earl 
drew up a very interesting paper of instruc- 
tions, which has been printed by Sir Henry 
Ellis (Original Letters, 1st ser. 111.288). The 
prince is warned not to be too devout, for 
one may be a good man and a bad king, bid- 
den tobe courteous to everybody, and enjoined 
to remember that he cannot be too civil to 
women, The earl succeeded in making his 
pupil an accomplished horseman. ‘Our gra- 


cious and most excellent king,’ he wrote in | 


after years, ‘is not only the handsomest and 
most comely horseman in the world, but as 
knowing and understanding in the art as any 
man’ (New Method and Extraordinary In- 
vention, p. 7). The outbreak of the Scotch 
rebellion enabled the earl to show his loyalty. 
He lent the king 10,0002. and raised a volun- 
teer troop which consisted entirely of knights 
and gentlemen of quality (Infe, p. 9). In 
defence of the dignity of this troop Newcastle 
challenged the general of the horse, the Earl 
of Holland, to a duel to be fought when the 
war was over. The king, however, intervened. 
In May 1641 Newcastle resigned his office as 
governor of the prince, and retired from court 
(17 May, Wuiretock, 144), According to 
Clarendon,hisresignation was due tothe hosti- 
lity of Essex and Holland, who thought that 
his influence with the prince ‘ would not be 
agreeable to their designs’ (Rebellion, iv. 293). 
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A more likely reason is the discovery of the 
earl’s share in the first army plot which be- 
came known about this time. Suckling and 
Jermyn had selected him to succeed North- 
umberland in the command of the army, and 
the earl, with the prince, according to the 
deposition of Colonel Ballard, was to meet 
the army in Nottinghamshire with a thou- 
sand horse. ‘Although there was not ground 
enough fora judicial proceeding, yet there was 
ground of suspicion,’ says the parliament in its 
remonstrance of 26 May 1642, and their sus- 
picions made them resent the king’s appoint- 
ment of Newcastleas governor of Hull (11 Jan. 
1642; Lords’ Journals, 14 Feb.) The earl 
hastened down secretly to seize that impor- 
tant magazine. ‘Iam here at Hull, he wrote 
to the king on the 15th, ‘but the town will 
not admit of me by no means, so I am very 
flat and out of countenance’ (S. P. Dom, 
Charles I, vol. ececlxxxviii. No.55), Hestrove 
to gain a party in the town, and, according 
to the duchess, would have secured the ad- 
mission of the king’s troops had not Charles 
changed his policy and suddenly recalled 
him. The House of Lords, which had re- 
quired his attendance, admitted the king’s 
commission as sufficient defence, and allowed 
him to retire to the country, Inthe summer, 
when the king began to raise forces, New- 
castle joined him at York, and was despatched 
thence in the middle of June to secure New- 
castle-upon-Tyne and take the command of 
the four northern counties. The lands and 
influence he inherited from the family of Ogle 
enabled him rapidly to raise troops, while 
the possession of a port enabled him to for- 
ward to the king supplies of arms and money 


| from Denmark and Holland, and facilitated 


his correspondence with the queen. The ap- 
peals of the Yorkshire royalists for help 
obliged Newcastle to march south, but he 
prudently refused to move till the support of 
his army was assured (4 New Discovery of 
Hidden Secrets, 1645). At the end of No- 
vember 1642 he entered Yorkshire, defeating 
Hotham at Piercebridge, and successfully 
raising the blockade of York. A few days 
later he attacked Fairfax at Tadcaster, and 
though the battle itself was indecisive, Fair- 
fax was forced to retreat and abandon the 
attempt to hold the line of the Ouse (7 Dec. 
1642). Newcastle proceeded to garrison Pon- 
tefract, to despatch troops to occupy Newark, 
and to send a strong division to invade the 
West Riding, but its repulse from Bradford, 
and the recapture of Leeds by Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax (23 Jan. 1643), obliged him to return to 
York and await reinforcements. In Februar 

he carried on an animated controversy wit 


Lord Fairfax on the propriety of employing 
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catholicsand the rights of kingsand subjects. | 
Each accused the other of permitting indis- 
cipline and pillage, and Newcastle concluded 
by challenging his opponent ‘ to follow the 
example of our heroic ancestors, who used 
not to spend their time in scratching one an- 
other out of holes, but in pitched fields de- 
termined their doubts’ (RusHworrn, v. 78, 
113). At the end of February the queen 
landed, and was received by Newcastle and 
conducted to York. In April he made a se- 
cond attack on the West Riding, and, though 
obliged to abandon the siege of Leeds, took 
Wakefield, Rotherham, and Sheffield. Again 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, by the surprise of Wake- 
field (21 May), forced him to abandon his 
conquests. But though obliged to detach a 
large portion of his troops to escort the queen 
to Oxford, Newcastle returned to the attack 
in June, took Howley House (22 June), de- 
feated the Fairfaxes at Adwalton Moor 
(80 June), captured Bradford, and subjected 
all Yorkshire, with the exception of Wressel 
Castle and Hull, to the king’s authority. He 
is generally blamed for not advancing south- 
wards to join the king, and his action attri- 
buted to jealousy of Prince Rupert. The king 
had wished Newcastle to join him against 
Essex in June, but in August he seems to 
have instructed him to attack the eastern as- 
sociation (GREEN, Letters of Henrietta Ma- 
ria, 219,225). In accordance with a design 
which Newcastle had previously announced 
to Sir Philip aritiriok (Memoirs, p. 243), 
he entered Lincolnshire, recapturing Gains- 
borough on 30 July, occupying Lincoln, and 
threatening to raise the siege of Lynn. ‘ His 
orders, which I have seen,’ says Lord Fair- 
fax, ‘were to go into Essex and block up 
London on that side’ (Maskrzs, i. 431 ; 
CLARENDON, vii. 177). But the appeals of 
the Yorkshire committee, the reluctance. of 
his local levies to march further from their 
homes, and the activity of the garrison of 
Hull in his rear, induced him to return to 
besiege the last-named town. After lying 
before it for six weeks, a destructive sally 
forced him to raise the siege, while on the 
same day the division which had been left to 
protect Lincolnshire was defeated by Crom- 
well at Winceby, and that county entirely 
lost (11 Oct. 1643). A few days later the 
king raised Newcastle to the rank of mar- 
quis (27 Oct. 1643, CoLtins, Historical Col- 
lections, p. 81). In January 1644 the Scots 
entered Hingland, and Newcastle was called 
north to oppose them. But he could neither 
prevent the passage of the Tyne, nor bring the 
Scots to a battle (RusHwortH, v. 614). His 
own army was greatly superior in cavalry, 
and he distressed the enemy by cutting off 
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their supplies. The severity of the weather 
was ruinous to his forces, The defeat of the 
army left in Yorkshire (Selby, 11 April 
1644) obliged Newcastle to make a hurried 
retreat to York, where the armies of Fairfax, 
Manchester, and the Scots closed in upon 
him. On 1 July Prince Rupert successfully 
raised the siege, and on the following day the 
battle of Marston Moor took place. New- 
castle had vainly urged the prince to await 
the arrival of expected reinforcements, or 
the separation of the three armies opposed to 
him. He held no command in the battle, 
but fought as a volunteer at the head of a 
troop of gentlemen, distinguishing himself as 
usual by his courage. The next day he an- 
nounced his intention of leaving England. 
Already in the previous April he had thought 
of laying down his commission to escape from 
the criticisms of his own party. ‘If you 
leave my service,’ wrote the king,‘ I am sure 
all the north is lost. Remember all courage 
is not in fighting, constancy in a good cause 
being the chief, and the despising of slan- 
derous tongues and pens being not the least 
ingredient’ (ELiis, Original Letters, 1. iii. 
298). But Newcastle, according to Claren- 
don, was utterly tired of his employment as 
a general, and ‘transported with passion and 
despair’ at the way in which the army he 
so painfully raised had been thrown away 
(Rebellion, viii. 87). When Prince Rupert 
urged him to endeavour to recruit his forces, 
‘No,’ says he, ‘I will not endure the laughter 
of the court’ (WaRBuURTON, Prince Rupert, 
ii. 468). Accordingly he set sail from Scar- 
borough a few days later, taking with him 
his two sons and his brother, Sir Charles 
Cavendish, and many friends, but leaving 
the rest of his family in England. He landed 
at Hamburg on 8 July 1644, stayed there 
till February 1645, and then set out for Paris, 
where he arrived in April, and remained for 
the next three years. Here, soon after his 
arrival, he married Margaret [see CAVENDISH 
Marearet, Ducuess or Npwoast ts |, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Lucas of St. John’s, Col- 
chester, his first wife, Elizabeth Basset, having 
died in April 1643 (Letters of Queen Henri- 
etta Maria, p. 188). When Prince Charles 
went to Holland in the spring of 1648 to take 
command of the ships which had revolted 
from the parliament, Newcastle was desired 
by the queen to follow him, but did not arrive 
until the prince had put to sea. 

Six months he stayed at Rotterdam, but 
hopes of further opportunities were destroyed 
by the defeats of the royalists, and about the 
end of the same year he removed to Antwerp. 
At Antwerp he remained for the rest of his 
exile, being ‘so well pleased with the great 
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civilities he received from that city that he 
was resolved to choose no other resting-place 
all the time of his banishment: he being not 
only credited there for all manner of provi- 
sions and necessaries for his subsistence, but 
also free both from ordinary and extraordinary 
taxes and paying excise’ (Life, 118). In April 
1650 he was made a member of the privy 
council of Charles II, and was one of the 
party in it which urged the king to ‘make 


an agreement with his subjects of Scotland | 


upon any condition, and go into Scotland in 
person himself, that he might but be sure of 
an army, there being no probability or ap- 
pearance then of getting an army anywhere 
else.” He pressed the king also to reconcile 
the parties of Argyll and Hamilton. ‘If his 
majesty could but get the power into his own 
hands, he might do hereafter what he pleased’ 
(Zife, 104). In August 1651 Newcastle, 
whom the Scots had not permitted to ac- 
company his master, was engaged in nego- 
tiating with the elector of Brandenburg for 
an auxiliary corps of ten thousand men, and 
with the king of Denmark for ships to carry 
them to Scotland; but the battle of Worces- 
ter put an end to these designs (Cal. Clarendon 
State Papers, ii. 105-7). During the rest of 
his exile Newcastle seems to have taken no 
part in political transactions. Probably one 
cause of this was the growing influence of 
Hyde, who opposed the policy advocated by 
Newcastle with reference to Scotland, and 
describes him in one of his letters as ‘ a most 
lamentable man, as fit to be a general as to 
be a bishop’ (2. 63). Nevertheless, Hyde 
and Newcastle continued outwardly on very 
good terms, and when Hyde was accused in 
1653 of betraying the king’s councils, New- 
castle wrote him ‘a very comfortable letter of 
advice’ (2d. 280). 

Newcastle had left England in 1644 with 
not more than 90/. in his possession (Life, 84). 
As one of the chief delinquents, he had been 
excluded by the parliament from pardon, and 
his estates had been confiscated without the 
alternative of paying a composition being 
offered to him. He had been at times re- 
duced to great extremities, and even obliged 
to pawn his wife’s jewels. The queen gave 
him 2,000/., and assisted him with her credit. 
The Earl of Devonshire and the Marquis of 
Hertford lent him another 2,0002., and Wil- 
liam Aylesbury 2004. (76.91, 97, 98). These 
resources were now exhausted, and he des- 
patched his wife and his brother, Sir Charles 
Cavendish, to England, to endeavour to raise 
some money. The sequestration committee 
refused to allow Lady Newcastle the custo- 
mary share of her husband’s estate allowed 
to the wives of delinquents, on the plea that 


the marriage had taken place since the se- 

uestration (75. 109, 298). But Sir Charles 
Aaveities succeeded in compounding for his 
estate, and sent a supply to his brother; and 
after the death of Sir Charles Newcastle ob- 
tained the remainder of his estate (2b. 125). 
As Newcastle was also aided by his eldest 
daughter, Lady Cheiny, and by his two sons, 
who had made advantageous matches in Eng- 
land, he was sufficiently prosperous during 
the latter part of his exile (7b. 125, 1383). In 
February 1658 he entertained with great 
magnificence the king and the royal family 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1657-8, 296, 311). 
About the same time he published the first 
of his two works on horsemanship, ‘ La Me- 
thode et Invention Nouvelle de dresser les 
Chevaux,’ Antwerp, 1657, folio. Shortly be- 
fore leaving Paris, Newcastle had bought a 
pair of Barbary horses, ‘resolving, for his 
own recreation and divertisement in his ba- 
nished condition, to exercise the art of manage’ 
(Life, 90). In these horses—soon increased 
to eight in number— he took so much delight 
and pleasure that though he was then in dis- 
tress for money, yet he would sooner have 
tried all other ways than parted with any one 
of them’ (7b. 100). No stranger of distinction 
passed through Antwerp without visiting the 
Marquis of Newcastle’s riding-house, and he 
has himself recorded, in the preface to his 
second book, the compliments paid him on 
his skill. The ‘Methode et Invention’ con- 
tained the theory and practice of ‘ the art of 
manage,’ the results of these nine years of 
experiments and studies. The illustrations 
by Diepenbeke are remarkable not only for 
their excellence, but for the number of por- 
traits they contain, Numerous diagrams 
represent Newcastle training horses in his 
riding school. In the large plates he is per- 
forming various feats of horsemanship before 
Welbeck, Bolsover, orsome other of his houses. 
There are also two allegorical designs, in 
which he is adored by a circle cf reverential 
horses. The cost of this work was above 
1,300/., in defraying which Newcastle was 
generously helped by his friends Sir Hugh 
Cartwright and Mr. Loving (letterto Nicholas, 
15 Feb. 1656, State Papers, Dom.) A second 
edition was published in 1737, London, folio, 
and a translation of the duke’s treatise is con- 
tained in the first volume of ‘ A General Sys- 
tem of Horsemanship,’ London, 1748 or 1748, 
folio. Lowndes also mentions editions pub- 
lished at Paris and Nuremberg. 

At the Restoration, Newcastle followed the 
king to London, leaving his wife at Antwerp 
as a pledge for the payment of his debts. 
But soon after she arrived in London he re- 
tired to the country, to order and re-establish 
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his ruined estate. Those of his lands which 
had been confiscated by the parliament or the 
Commonwealth were restored to him by a 
private act. Those purchased by the regi- 
cides had been given by the king to the Duke 
of York, who graciously restored them to 
their lawful owner (Eyerton MS. No. 2551). 
But those which had been alienated by his 
sons or by feoffees in trust, even when they 
had acted without his sanction, he could not 
recover. The duchess computes that he lost 
in this way lands worth 50,000/., and he was 
obliged to sell others, to the value of 60,0002, 
to pay debts contracted during the war and 
exile. His woods had been cut down, his 
houses and farms plundered, and he had lost 
sixteen years’ rents. The total of his losses 
is estimated by the duchess to be about 
940,0007. 

Charles IT rewarded his sufferings and ser- 
vices by restoring him to the offices which 
he had held before the rebellion. He was, in 
addition, made chief justice in eyre, Trent 
north (10 July 1661, Doytz), and created 
Duke of Newcastle (16 March 1665, Conirns, 
43). He was also invested with the order of 
the Garter (15 April 1661), which had been 
conferred on him during his exile (12 Jan. 
1650, 2b. 388, 42). During the remainder of 
his life he took no part in public affairs. 
The restoration of his estate occupied most 
of his time; his leisure he employed in lite- 
rature and horsemanship. Soon after his re- 
turn he established aracecourse near Welbeck, 
drawing up himself rules for the races which 
were to be run every month during six months 
of the year, which have been preserved by 
the care of Anthony & Wood (broadside in 
the Bodleian). In 1667 he published a second 
book on his favourite subject, ‘A New Method 
and Extraordinary Invention to Dress Horses, 
and Work them, according to Nature; as 
also to Perfect Nature by the Subtlety of 
Art; which was never found out but by the 
thrice noble, high, and puissant Prince, Wil- 
liam Cavendish,’ &c. In the preface he ex- 
plains that this work is ‘ neither a translation 
of the first, nor an absolutely necessary ad- 
dition to it,’ which ‘ may be of use by itself 
without the other, as the other without this; 
but both together will questionless do best.’ 
Other editions of this second book were pub- 
lished in 1677 (London, folio), in 1740 (Dub- 
lin), and a French translation in 1671. 

Although Newcastle is chiefly remembered 
by his two works on horsemanship, he was 
also the author of numerous plays and poems, 
‘His comedies,’ says the duchess, ‘do suffi- 
ciently show his great observation and judg- 
ment; for they are composed of these three 
ingredients, viz. wit, humour, and satire ; and 
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his chief design in them is to divulge and 
laugh at the follies of mankind, to persecute 
vice and toencourage virtue,’ The following 1s 
a list of the duke’s comedies: 1. ‘The Country 
Captain,’ 12mo, 1649, said in the title to have 
been acted with applause at Blackfriars, and 
printed at the Hague and London. Pepys 
terms it ‘so silly a play as in all my life I 
never saw’ (Diary, 26 Oct. 1661). 2. ‘The 
Variety,’ printed with the ‘ Country Captain.’ 
3. ‘The Humorous Lovers,’ acted at the 
Duke’s Theatre, 4to, 1677. Pepys, who attri- 
butes this to the duchess, calls it ‘the most 
silly thing that ever came upon the stage’ 
(80 March 1667). 4. ‘The Triumphant 
Widow, or the Medley of Humours,’ acted at 
the Duke’s Theatre, 4to, 1677. The playsare 
certainly not good plays, yet they contain 
amusing scenes. Shadwell incorporated a 
large part of the ‘Triumphant Widow’ in 
‘Bury Fair,’ and a droll, entitled the ‘ French 
Dancing Master, was made out of the ‘ Va- 
riety,’ and is printed in ‘Sport upon Sport’ 
(1671). The duke also translated Moliére’s 
‘L’Etourdi,’ which Dryden converted into 
‘Sir Martin Mar-All”’ This play, printed in 
1668, did not appear with Dryden’s name 
until 1697, and is entered in the ‘ Stationers’ 
Register’ under that of the duke; but, ac- 
cording to Pepys, every one knew at the time 
that Dryden had assisted his patron (2d. 
16 Aug. 1667; Scorr, Dryden, i.) 

In the plays of the duchess occasional 
scenes are the contribution of the duke. His 
poems consist of some tales in verse, pub- 
lished in his wife’s book entitled ‘ Nature’s 
Pictures by Fancie’s Pencil,’ adulatory verses 
prefixed to her various publications, and songs 
interspersed in her plays and hisown. But 
he deserves praise rather as a patron than a 
producer of poetry. ‘Since the time of Au- 
gustus, writes Langbaine, ‘no person better 
understood dramatic poetry, nor more gene- 
rously encouraged poets; so that we may truly 
call him our English Mecenas.’ Jonson 
wrote, besides the two masques already men- 
tioned for his entertainments, elegies to cele- 
brate the duke’s riding and fencing, epitaphs 
for his father and mother, and an interlude for 
the christening of his eldest son (Jonson, ed. 
Cunningham, i. cxxxix). Shirley dedicated to 
Neweastle his own play of the ‘ Traitor,’ and 
assisted his patron in the composition of his 
plays (Woop, Athena, iii. 7389; Dycx, Shirley, 
1. xliii). Wood also states that Newcastle 
invited Shirley ‘to take his fortune with him 
in the wars, and Davenant certainly held the 
post of lieutenant-general of the ordnance 
under him. ‘Such kind of witty society,’ 
says Warwick, ‘diverted many counsels and 
lost many opportunities’ (Memoirs, p. 235). 
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After the Restoration, Dryden, Shadwell, 
and Flecknoe were among the recipients of 
the duke’s favours. Dryden dedicated the 
‘Mock Astrologer’ to him, Shadwell the ‘ Vir- 
tuoso’ and the ‘Libertine.’ Flecknoe also 
has poems addressed both to the duke and the 
duchess. Nor did Newcastle confine his pa- 
tronage to poets. ‘Ihave heard Mr. Edmund 
Waller say,’ writes Aubrey, ‘that W. Lord 
Marquis of Newcastle was a great patron to 
Dr. Gassendi and M. Des Cartes, as well as 
to Mr. Hobbes, and that he had dined with 
them all three at the marquis’s table at Paris’ 
(Ausrey’s Letters, ii. 602). 

Newcastle died on 25 Dec. 1676, and was 
buried in St. Michael’s Chapel, Westminster 
Abbey (Cotttns). His wife, in the life of 
her husband, which she published in 1667, 
describes at length his person, habits, and 
character. ‘His shape is neat and exactly 
proportioned, his stature of a middle size, and 
his complexion sanguine. His behaviour is 
such that it might be a pattern to all gentle- 
men; for it is courtly, civil, easy and free, 
without formality or constraint, and yet hath 
something in it of grandeur, that causes an 
awful respect for him.’ Clarendon, so severe 
in his judgment of Newcastle as a general 
and a politician, sums up by describing him 
as ‘a very fine gentleman.’ 

[The Life of the Duke of Newcastle, by his 
second wife, was published in 1667 (London, 
folio). Pepys, in his Diary (18 March 1668), re- 
fers to it as ‘the ridiculous history of my lord 
Newcastle, wrote by his wife, which shows her to 
be a mad, conceited, ridiculous woman, and he 
an ass to suffer her to write what she writes to 
him and of him. A Latin version, translated 
by Walter Charlton, followed in 1668, and a 
second English edition, in quarto, in 1675. A 
careful reprint of the first edition, edited by 
M. A. Lower, is contained in Russell Smith’s Li- 
brary of Old Authors, Another edition, with 
notes and illustrative papers, edited by C. H. 
Firth, was published in 1886. Letters of the 
Duke of Newcastle are printed in the following 
collections: the Strafford Papers, the Clarendon 
State Papers, Warburton’s Prince Rupert, and 
the Calendar of Domestic State Papers. Rush- 
worth’s Collection contains the declaration of 
the Earl of Newcastle on marching into York- 
shire, and his declaration in answer to Lord 
Fairfax; also letters relating to the siege of 
York (vy. 78, 133, 624), Other letters are con- 
tained in Hunter’s Hallamshire and the Pythouse 
Papers ; an intercepted one is printed in Several 
Proceedings in Parliament, 18-25 Sept. 1651, 
and a number of unpublished letters addressed 
to Strafford are in the possession of Lord Fitz- 
william. Sir H. Ellis gives six letters from 
Charles I to Newcastle in Original Letters (series 
1, iii. 291-803), twenty from the queen are in 
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from Ben Jonson in Cunningham’s edition of his 
works. In addition to these sources may be 
mentioned Collins’s Historical Collections of the 
Noble Families of Cavendish, Holles, &c., the 
Calendar of Domestic State Papers, the Claren- 
don State Papers, Clarendon’s History of the 
Rebellion, Masére’s Tracts, and the Memoirs of 
Sir Philip Warwick.] CHE, 


CAVENDISH, WILLIAM, third Earr 
oF DevonsHIRE (1617-1684), eldest son of 
William, second earl [q. v.], was educated 
by his mother Christiana [q. v.] in conjunc- 
tion with his father’s old tutor, Thomas 
Hobbes. Hobbes’s translation of Thucydides 
is dedicated to Cavendish, and from 1634 to 
1637 the young man travelled abroad with 
the philosopher. He was created a knight 
of the Bath at Charles I’s coronation in 1625, 
Cavendish was both wealthy and handsome, 
and the Countess of Leicester was anxious 
for him to marry Lady Dorothy Sidney, 
Waller’s Sacharissa; but the scheme came to 
nothing, and Elizabeth, second daughter of 
William Cecil, second earl of Salisbury, be- 
came Cavendish’s wife. Cavendish was lord- 
lieutenant of Derbyshire from 13 Nov. 1638 
to 22 March 1641-2, was high steward of 
Ampthill 4 Feb. 1639-40, and joint-commis- 
sioner of array for Leicestershire 12 Jan. 
1641-2. As a prominent royalist he opposed 
Strafford’s attainder, was summoned to a 
private conference with the queen in October 
1641, was with Charles I at York in June 
1642, absented himself from his place in the 
parliament, was impeached with eight other 
peers of high crimes and misdemeanors, 
refused to appear at the bar of the House of 
Lords, was expelled on 20 July 1642, and 
was ordered to stand committed to the Tower. 
He left England, and his estates were seques- 
trated. He returned from the continent in 
1645, submitted to the parliament, was par- 
doned for his former delinquency in 1646, was 
fined 5,000/., and lived in retirement with 
his mother at Latimers, Buckinghamshire. 
Charles I stayed a night with him there on 
18 Oct. 1645. At the Restoration all his dis- 
abilities were removed, he was reappointed 
lord-lieutenant of Derbyshire (20 Aug. 1660), 
became steward of Tutbury (8 Aug.), and of 
the High Peak (1661). He was always well 
affected to science and literature, was intimate 
with John Evelyn, and was one of the original 
fellows of the Royal Society (20 May 1668). 
He was acommissioner of trade 5 March 1668- 
1669, but lived mainly inthecountry. He died 
on 23 Nov. 1684, at his house at Roehampton, 
Surrey, and was buried at Edensor. His wife 
Elizabeth died five years later,and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. He had two sons: 


Mrs. Green’s collection of her letters, and four | William, his successor [q. v.], and Charles, 
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who died unmarried on 3 March 1670-1. His 
only daughter, Anne, married, first, Charles, 
lord Rich, son of the Earl of Warwick; 
secondly, John, earl of Exeter. She died 
on 18 July 1703. A drawing of the third 
earl is in the Sutherland collection at the 
Bodleian. 


{Biog. Brit. (Kippis); Kennet’s Memoirs of 
the Cavendish Family (1787) ; Lords’ Journals; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1640-1, 1660-7; Life 
of Duke of Newcastle, ed. C. H. Firth (1886), 
p- 212; Evelyn’s Diary, ed. Bray and Wheatley, 
li. 39, 148, iv. 100.] SLi 


CAVENDISH, WILLIAM, first Duxs 
oF DevonsHire (1640-1707), eldest son of 
William Cavendish, third earl of Devonshire 
[q. v.], by his wife Elizabeth, second daugh- 
ter of William Cecil, second earl of Salisbury, 
was born 25 Jan. 1640. The commotion of the 
civil wars rendered his early education some- 
what irregular, and after being brought up 
chiefly under the eye of the Countess of 
Devonshire, his grandmother, he was sent to 
travel abroad with Dr. Killigrew, afterwards 
master of the Savoy. Upon his return he 
was chosen one of four young noblemen to 


bear Charles II’s train at his coronation | 


23 April 1661, and in the same year was 
elected member of parliament for Derby. 
Next year he went to Ireland, and on 27 Oct. 
married at Kilkenny Lady Mary, second 
daughter of James, Duke of Ormonde. In 
1663 he returned to England, and was on 
23 Sept. created an M.A. at Oxford, along 
with the Harls of Suffolk and Bath, by special 
command of the chancellor, who was then 
with the king and court at Oxford (Woop, 
Athene, ii. 880; Catalogue of Graduates). 
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by three French officers of the king’s guard. 
One he struck, whereon they drew, and he, 
throwing himself against the side scenes,stood 
on his guard, but would have been overborne 
had not a Swiss of Mr. Montagu’s taken him 
round the waist, and thrown him over into 
the pit for safety. In falling his arm was 
torn so that he bore the scar to his death. 
His assailants were arrested, but were libe- 
rated on his intercession. How much this 
matter was noticed appears by a complimen- 
tary letter to him from Sir William Temple 
18 Jan. 1669. A similar affair illustrates his 
character after his return to his place in par- 
lament in 1675. A Colonel Howard having 
been killed in the French war, it was reported 
that Lord Cavendish and Sir Thomas Meres 
had publicly wished ‘that all others were 
equally served who acted against a vote of 
parliament.’ Howard’s brother Thomas hear- 
ing this report circulated a broadsheet attack- 
ing Cavendish, and this on 14 Oct. was brought 


, by a member before the House of Commons, 


Cavendish, learning the matter for the first 
time, was for quitting the house, when Wil- 
liam afterwards Lord Russell moved and 
carried that he be enjoined to stay, and that 
neither he nor Sir T. Meres do give or accept 
any challenge from Howard ; and Howard’s 
print was also voted a breach of privilege. 
Howard, however, boasted that Cavendish 
had not dared to take notice of it till he was 
forced to do so by its publication in the house; 


' whereon Cavendish, in spite of the resolution 


In 1665 he volunteered for service in the | 


fleet, and was present in attendance upon the 
Duke of York at the fight with De Ruyter on 
4June. ‘Lord Cavendish,’ writes Sir Thomas 
Clifford to Lord Arlington (5 June 1665, 
Gren, State Papers, p. 431), ‘behaved very 
well, and theshallop that brought him and the 
writer having six gunsdid much good.’ In1666 


he was in his place in parliament, and joined , 


in an address by the commons, praying to have 
the laws against popery enforced, which pro- 
duced a proclamation, but was otherwise fruit- 
less. In the following year he gave proof of 
the fairness of his disposition by seconding a 


motion to fix a day on which Clarendon might | 


be heard in his own defence upon the lords 
sending down their bill for his banishment. 
In 1669 he went with Mr. Montagu, after- 
wards Duke of Montagu, upon an embassy to 
France, and was there engaged in an affair 
which attracted attention throughout Europe. 
Being on thestage at the opera he was insulted 


of the commons, posted on the palace gate a 
paper denouncing Howard as a poltroon. 
This was on 20 Oct. laid before the house, and, 
the speaker having informed Cavendish that 
he had broken privilege, he was after debate 
committed to the Tower. Howard, too, was 
summoned and called on to answer on his 
knees, and was committed; but Cavendish 
after two days, and Howard on 8 Nov., each 
on his own petition, were discharged, and the 
house directed them and Meres to attend 
Mr. Speaker, to be by him reconciled. On 
25 Oct. the house had, on Mr. Waller’s mo- 
tion, voted it a breach of privilege to carry 
the affair further, and a bill was brought in, 
though not proceeded with, forbidding duel- 
ling. 

From this time Cavendish engaged himself 
in parliamentary opposition to the court 
party. When parliament met in 1676, after 
a prorogation of fifteen months, it was he 
who moved that the act of Edward III for 
annual parliaments should be laidon the table, 
arguing that by the prorogation parliament 
was ipso facto dissolved. In 1677 he pro- 
moted a bill for recalling the English forces 
out of the French king’s service, which was 
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read a second time 22 Feb., revived in com- 
mittee 21 May, and passed 27 May. On 
29 May the king ordered the house to adjourn 
to 16 July, and when Seymour, the speaker, 
had declared the house adjourned, he fairly 
ran out of the house to avoid Cavendish’s 
question, by what authority save the house’s 
consent that could be done. When the house 
reassembled on 16 July, Cavendish moved to 
read the journals to show how the house came 
to have been adjourned ; but the matter was 
disposed of by further adjournmentsto 28 Jan. 
1677-8. After the disclosure of the popish 
plot Cavendish was active in the protestant 
interest. He was a member of committees, 
for privileges and elections, against popish re- 
cusants, for inquiring into the murder of Sir 
Edmundbury Godfrey, and for bringing in 
the lords to concert means for securing the 
king and the protestant religion, In October 
he was a member of a select committee to 
take the examination in Newgate of Coleman 
as to the plot, and to report on the plot to 
the House of Lords; and on 2 Dec. of another 
to urge the king to a stricter observance of 
the laws against popery. On the same day, 
19 Dec., he was both chosen to attend the 
king with the votes relating to an information 
against Montagu, and to draw articles of im- 
peachment against Danby. A new parlia- 
ment met on 6 March 1678-9, and the king 


bers who waited on the king with the vote on 
the election of anew one. On 16 April 1679 
he was appointed a member of a committee 
to draw a bill against the growth of popery, 
and on 14 May he carried up an address 
against papists. So vigorous and popular 
were his speeches that they got abroad in an 
imperfect copy, and a pamphlet called ‘A 
Speech of Lord Cavendish ’ was even referred 
to a committee of the House of Commons. 
The fall of Danby’s ministry was now in- 
evitable, and the king determined to adopt 
the scheme, originated by Sir William Temple, 
of raising the privy council into a counterpoise 
to the House of Commons. Shaftesbury was 


dalifax were sworn in as ordinary members. 
In April and May the king and the new 
government brought in resolutions for pre- 
serving the protestant religion without inter- 
fering with the hereditary succession, but the 
commons pressing their exclusion bill, in spite 
of a remonstrance from Cavendish in favour 
of first trying milder measures, they were 
hastily prorogued on 27 May 1679. In this 
sessionCavendish had also been forward in pro- 
curing the passing of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
Parliament was shortly after dissolved, and 
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before the new parliament met, on 17 Oct., 
the Duke of York had returned from Flanders 
and retired into Scotland. The new parlia- 
ment was at once prorogued to prevent any 
legislation for his exclusion. Before it re- 
assembled the king, falling ill, recalled the 
duke, 25 Jan. 1679-80, whereupon the coa- 
lition of the country and court parties into 
one government fos down, and Cavendish, 
Russell, Capel, and Powle praying leave to 
withdraw from the council, their prayer was 
very readily granted. Sunderland, Godol- 
phin, and Lawrence Hyde remained in power. 
Parliament again met 21 Oct. 1680, and Ca- 
vendish carried up articles of impeachment 
against Sir William Scroggs, chief justice 
of the king’s bench. While the grand jury 
of Middlesex was sitting at Westminster 
Hall, Lord Shaftesbury induced Hunting- 
don, Russell, Cavendish, Thynne, and others 
to appear with him before them, to present 
reasons for indicting the Duke of York as 
a popish recusant. While the grand jury 
were deliberating on this, they were hastily 
discharged by the queen’s bench. The com- 
mittee of the commons which sat to con- 
sider the conduct of the queen’s bench re- 
solved that the discharge was illegal, and 
the house directed Cavendish to prepare 
articles, but parliament being prorogued the 


| matter dropped. He was also active in de- 
refusing the reappointment of Seymour as | 
speaker, Cavendish was among thechief mem- 


bates upon the exclusion of the duke, and 
promoted an address praying the king to 
remove his ministers. Parliament, however, 
was prorogued 10 Jan., and dissolved 18 Jan. 
1680-1. In the new parliament, which met 
at Oxford on 21 March and was dissolved in 
a week, Cavendish showed his natural fair- 
ness, when Mr. Secretary Jenkins absolutely 
refused to obey the house’s order to carry up 
articles of impeachment against Fitzharris, 
an Irish papist, then under arrest for a libel 
on the king. The house was crying ‘To the 
bar! to the bar !’ when Cavendish interposed 
and induced Jenkins to submit himself to 


| the house. A similar proof of his superiority 


to mere party spirit appears in his protest 


1 against the description of Monmouth, when 
prosiegnts and Russell, Cavendish, Essex, and | 


in favour, in commissions as ‘ the king’s dear 
and entirely beloved son, showing that his 
zeal for the exclusion of the Duke of York 
was not due to mere devotion to Monmouth. 
Afterwards, in 1681, in grand committee of 
the House of Commons, Mr. Powle in the 
chair, Cavendish renewed his efforts for the 
duke’s exclusion by moving for leave to bring 
in a bill for the association of all protestant 
subjects, for the safety of the king’s person 
and religion, and the exclusion of the duke 
from succession to the crown. But when, 
after the flight of Shaftesbury, Russell and 
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others began to concert measures against the 
king’s absolutism, Cavendish, alarmed at their 
expressions, early withdrew himself from 
their meetings; nor was he at a later date 
in any way implicated in Monmouth’s rising. 
In May there was some talk of his quitting 
the popular for the court party along with 
Lord Howard of Escrick, and in October he 
kissed the king’s hand at Newmarket, and 
was received into favour (LUTTRELL, i. 89, 
133). Still he appeared as a witness for the 
prisoneron Russell’s trial, and even, according 
to Burnet, offered, through Sir John Forbes, to 
change clothes with him in prison, they both 
being of much the same tall figure, though 
otherwise unlike enough. Russell, however, 
refused, and when Cavendish attended him 
on the day of execution, Russell earnestly 
exhorted him to a more christian way of life, 
and produced a deep impression by his fare- 
well. Cavendish was also a very intimate 
friend of Mr. Thomas Thynne, and when the 
latter was assassinated in Pall Mall by three 
Germans, in Count Coningsmarck’s pay, he 
not only brought the assassins to justice, but 
when Coningsmarck was corruptly acquitted, 
challenged him to a duel at Calais. The 
challenge only reached the count at Newport 
in Flanders, and he replied that he would 
wait there three weeks. The reply was sent 
in a packet to the Swedish president, who, 
mistrusting its contents, opened it and com- 
municated them to the secretary of state. 
Thereon a writ of ne exreat regno was issued 
and was served on Cavendish and Lord 
Mordant, who also had sent a challenge, and 
they were compelled to give security. Later 
on Colonel Maccarty, meeting the count in 
Paris, told him of Cavendish’s desire to meet 
him, to which the count replied that he was 
in the employment of Louis XIV, and that 
the French law rigorously forbade duels (75. 
174, 210). Cavendish had been out before. 
In 1676 he fought and dangerously wounded 
Lord Mohun, and in 1680 was Lord Ply- 
mouth’s second in his duel with Sir G. Huet 
(Hutton Correspondence, Camd. Soc., i. 142, 
222). 

T, 1684 he succeeded his father in the 
earldom, and on the accession of James he 
was one of the peers who proposed to discuss 
the speech from the throne. After Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion he withdrew from court. 


Having been insulted by Colonel Thomas | 


Colepeper [q. v.] he had forgiven him upon 
the terms of his appearing at Whitehall no 
more. But on Monmouth’s defeat Colepeper 
reappeared. Evelyn, who was present, says 
(9 July 1685): ‘Just as 1 was coming into the 
lodgings at Whitehall, my lord of Devonshire 
standing very neare his majesty’s bed-chamber 
VOL. IIL. 
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doore in the lobby, came Colonel Colepeperand 
in a rude manner looking my lord in the face 
asked whether this was a time and place for 
excluders to appear. My lord told him he 
was no excluder; the other affirming it again, 
my lord told him he lied, on which Colepeper 
struck him a box on the ear, which my lord 
returned, and felled him’ (cf. Ellis Corre- 
spondence, ii. 289). On this an information 
was issued against Devonshire out of the 
king’s bench, and in spite of his plea of peer’s 
privilege the court, whether with or without 
consultation with the king or chancellor, 
sentenced him to a fine of 30,000/., and com- 
mitted him to the king’s bench prison till 
payment. The countess, his mother, brought 
to James bonds of Charles I for 60,0002., lent 
to him in the civil war by the Cavendishes, 
and offered them all for the release of ‘her 


| son Billy ;’ but James was obdurate. Devon- 


shire, however, found means to escape, and 
fled to Chatsworth, where, when the sheriff 
of Derby and his posse came to arrest him, he 
imprisoned the whole force till he arranged for 
his liberty by giving his bond for payment of 
the fine. But the duke had his revenge. On 
30 June 1697, ‘ meeting Colonel Colepeper at 
the Auction House in St. Alban’s Street, he 
caned him for being troublesome to him in 
the late reign’ (LUTTRELL, iv. 246). After 
the revolution the bond was found among 
James’s papers and cancelled, and the record 
of the conviction was removed from the file 
of the exchequer. A committee of the lords 
reported, 22 April 1689, that the ‘court of 
king’s bench, in overruling the Earl of De- 
vonshire’s plea of privilege of parliament and 
forcing him to plead over in chief, it being 
the usual time of privilege, did thereby com- 
mit a manifest breach of the privileges of 
parliament ;’ the records were brought up, the 
judges, Sir Robert Wright, Sir Richard Hol- 
oway, and Mr. Justice Powell, brought to 
the bar (6 May), and after they had humbly 
apologised for their error, the legality of the 
committal of a peer was argued, and the 
opinions of the judges taken on 7 and 15 May, 
and it was decided to be illegal. 

For some years Devonshire remained in 
strict retirement, and occupied himself with 
the erection of Chatsworth. The work began 
12 April 1687, and lasted till 1706; the 
architect was William Talman; Verrio and 
Thornhill were employed on the painting ; 
and it is said that the wood carving, though 
this is doubtful, was the work of Grinling 
Gibbons. It is a remarkable instance of the 
purity of the earl’s taste that at this period 
and afterwards, in the time of the Dutch 
fashion, he should, in his building and col- 
lections, have adhered to the best Italian 

Tt 
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manner, but in architecture and fine art he 
was reputed a consummate judge. In the 
result, says Bishop Kennet, ‘though the 
situation seems to be somewhat horrid, this 
really adds to the beauty of it; the glorious 
house seems to be art insulting nature.’ 

But in his retirement he was secretly en- 
gaged in concerting plans for bringing in the 
Prince of Orange. James, suspecting his 
loyalty, first sent to summon him to court; 
the earl excused himself, and his kinsman, the 
Duke of Newcastle, whom the king sent later, 
could not change his purpose. In May 1687 
Dijkvelt left England with letters from De- 
yonshire, Bedford, Shrewsbury, Nottingham, 
and the Hydes, asking William to come over 
to the nation’s assistance. Oommunications 
were usually kept up through Edward Rus- 
sell and Henry Sidney, who were now in 
London, now in Holland, and through Vice- 
admiral Herbert, who remained at the Hague. 
After the birth of James’s son, in 1688, the 
invitations became more urgent, and Devon- 
shire was one of the whig lords who signed the 
cipher letter of 30 June. He was now recon- 
oiled to Danby, whom he owned he had mis- 
judged, and with him, Lord Delamere, and 

. D’Arcy, he laid plans for a rising. The 
meetings took place at Sir Henry Goodrick’s 
in Yorkshire, and at Whittington, near Scars- 
dale in Derbyshire, in a farmhouse chamber, 
long known in the country-side as the ‘plot- 
ting parlour.’ At first it was designed that 
William should land in the north. Devon- 
shire was to secure Nottingham, and Danby, 
York, The attack on York was to precede 
that on Nottingham, the former having a 
governor and a small garrison, who might 
take alarm if Nottingham, an open town, 
were first occupied. However, on hearing of 
William’s landing at Brixham, the earl at 
once moved on Derby, and, being always one 
who kept on terms with the leaders of the 
middle class, invited the mayor and gentry to 
join him, and read to them his ‘ Declaration 
in Defence of the Protestant Religion.’ For 
a short time he was in danger; a courier 
arrived with a letter in his boot-heel an- 
nouncing James’s flight and William’s march 
on London, but it was hardly legible; the 
news was not credited,and James’s party took 
heart. The earl, however, presently moved 
on Nottingham, and was well supported, and 
there he issued a proclamation justifying the 
rising and drilled troops. He raised a regi- 
ment of horse, afterwards the 4th regiment, 
and one of the first to go to Ireland next 
year, and was himself its colonel, and on 
25 Nov., hearing of a plan to intercept the 
Princess Anne, while on her way from Lon- 
don to take refuge with him, he marched out 
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to meet her, and conducted her to the castle. 
For some time he entertained her at his own 
charge, and then, his stock running low, ac- 
cepted some contributions, and ‘at last bor- 
rowed the public money in such a manner 
as to satisfy the collectors and please the 
country.’ When Anne removed to Oxford 
to join Prince George, the earl escorted her 
to Christ Church, and thence, with one or 
two more, hastened to London, and met 
William at Sion House. On 25 Dec. the 
lords assembled at Westminster, and Devon- 
shire was forward in procuring the address 
to the Prince of Orange, praying him to carry 
on the government till a convention could 
meet. The convention met 22 Jan. 1688-9, 
and the earl argued against Clarendon and 
Rochester for James’s deposition and for a 
king, not merely a regent. This was re- 
jected, whereupon he and forty others entered 
their protest, and finally it was carried. He 
now received the favours of the new sovereign. 
On 14 Feb. he was sworn of the privy coun- 
cil, on 16 March appointed lord-lieutenant 
of Derbyshire and lord-steward of the house- 
hold; he was elected a knight of the Garter 
on 8 April and installed on 14 May. At the 
coronation on 11 April he acted for the day 
as lord high steward of England, and bore 
the crown, while his daughter borethe queen’s 
train. 

He now devoted himself to procuring the 
remission of his own fine and the reversal of 
the attainders of Lord Russell, Colonel Sid- 
ney,and others. On 18Jan. 1689-90 he sailed 
with the king from Gravesend for the con- 
gress at the Hague. He was with the king 
when, at great peril to his life, William left 
the fleet in a shallop to hasten on shore. 
At the Hague he made a peculiarly splendid 
figure, outshining with his plate and furni- 
ture almost all the other nobles there as- 
sembled. On 9 March he gave a banquet to 
the elector of Brandenburg, the landgrave of 
Hesse, and the Prince de Commeray, at which 
the king appeared incognito, and in March 
of the year following he was present at the 
siege of Mons in attendance on the king, and 
with him returned to Whitehall on 18 April. 
Early in July, after the battle of Beachy 
Head, he and the Earl of Pembroke placed 
themselves at the queen’s disposal, and were 
sent to Dover, and thence to the fleet, to in- 
jets into its conduct under Lord Torrington 

uring that battle (Hutton Correspondence, 
Camd. Soc.,ii. 155, 156). In the same year, 
when Admiral Russell objected to the plan 
for a landing by Schomberg and Ruvigny on 
the French coast, on the ground that the 
men-of-war were of too great draught for the 
purpose, Devonshire was one of the ministers 
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who visited the fleet at St. Helen’s to inspect 

it, but the news of Heinkirk disposed of this | 
design. In May 1692 he went, with the Duke 

of Richmond and the earls of Essex and Don- 

caster, as a volunteer to the camp in Flanders 

(LurrRett, ii. 463). He was lord-lieutenant 

of Nottinghamshire 1692-4, On12 May 1694 

he was created Duke of Devonshire and Mar- 

iy of Hartington, and having been omitted | 
from the commission of the peace on succeed- | 
ing his father in the title, was now ap-| 
pointed a justice in eyre, and in 1697 was | 
elected recorder of Nottingham. When Wil- 

liam quitted England, after Queen Mary’s 

death in 1694, the Duke of Devonshire was 

named one of the lords justices for the ad- 

ministration of the kingdom, and heand Teni- 

son, archbishop of Canterbury, were the only 

lords who held that appointment on all the 

occasions of the king’s absence during the 

whole seven years of itsexistence. While in 

this office the case of Sir John Fenwick arose, 

in which the duke, though convinced by re- 

peated interviews (see 2d. iv. 83, 11 July and 

24 Sept. 1696) of his guilt, was so appre- 

hensive of creating a precedent that, almost 

alone of the whigs, he refused to agree to the 

bill for his attainder. 

The question of the Irish land grants had 
long been a burning one. As early as 1690 
the king disposed of the forfeited estates at 
his own private pleasure, and much offence 
was given by the grants to Mrs. Villiers and 
to foreigners like Ruvigny, Bentinck, and 
Ginkel. On 7 Feb. 1698 leave was given to 
bring in a bill ‘ for vacating all grants of es- 
tates forfeited in Ireland since 13 Feb. 1688, 
and for appropriating them to the use of the 
public,’ and though the bill then dropped, 
a commission was in 1699 appointed to 
examine the grants, and on 15 Dec. their 
report, containing an exposure of the intrigues 
practised to obtain them, was laid on the 
table. The bill to resume all grants and to 
create a separate court to try all claims was 
read a second time 18 Jan. 1699-1700, and in 
April 1700 reached the lords. Devonshire 
strenuously opposed it, declaring ‘that by this 
bill the barriers between crown and people 
would be broken down,’ and by his influence 
with the younger peers carried material 
amendments. The commons, however, re- 
fused them, and though the whig peers would 
have stood firm, Sunderland induced the king 
to beg his friends to give way; the bill passed, 
and parliament was prorogued 11 April 1700. 
In 1701 he strenuously opposed the partition 
treaty, and on William’s death and Anne’s 
accession was confirmed in all his offices, 
acted with the Duke of Somerset as supporter 
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was again lord high steward at Anne’s coro- 
nation. In March 1702 he introduced to 
the queen 127 dissenting ministers to con- 
gratulate her on her accession, to whom she 
promised her protection (Lurrrett, v. 153). 
Tn May he was appointed, with Duke of Somer- 
set, Lords Jersey, Marlborough, and Albe- 
marle, to examine the late king’s papers which 
were said to contain matter adverse to Anne’s 
accession, and reported that the rumour was 
groundless (7.169). This was a check to the 
tories, who had originated the rumour. On 
17 Dec. 1702, and on 19 Jan. 1703, upon the 
bill against occasional conformity, he was 
chief manager for the lords in the conference 
with the commons, and reported in favour 
of toleration, and in March 1705 was again 
manager in the conference arising out of the 
‘writ of error for the Aylesbury men’ (7b. 529). 
He actively supported the protestant succes- 
sion and the French war, and having been a 
commissioner in 1703 to negotiate the union 
of England and Scotland, without success, he 
at last, in 1706, brought that great measure 
to a successful issue. In April 1705 he at- 
tended the queen to Cambridge, and there, 
with his eldest son, was created an LL.D., 
but being borne down with dropsy, gout, and 
the stone, and his disease proving incurable, 
he treated with the Marquis of Dorchester 
for the transfer to him of the lord high 
stewardship in April 1707, and at length 
died, professing repentance and firm faith, 
at Devonshire House, Piccadilly, at 9 a.m., 
18 Aug. 1707. He was attended on his 
deathbed by the Bishop of Ely. The autopsy 
proved stone and strangury to have caused 
his death (74.18 Aug. 1707). His body was 
conveyed in great state by the Strand to the 
city, and thence to Derby, where it was 
buried, 1 Sept., at Allhallows Church. His 
wife survived him, and dying 31 July 1710, 
aged 68, was buried in Westminster Abbey 
He left three sons, William (who marriec 
Rachel, Lord Russell’s eldest daughter, and 
succeeded to the dukedom), Lord James, Lord 
Henry, M.P. for Derby, who died of palsy in 
1700, and a daughter, Elizabeth, who married 
Sir John Wentworth, bart., of Brodsworth, 
Yorkshire, and afterwards the second Sir 
James Lowther. 

The duke was addicted to sport, constantly 
visiting Newmarket for horse-racing and 
cock-fighting, now winning 500 guineas, now 
losing 1,9002. (LurrreLt, ii. 539-40, iv. 340, 
505, v. 231; Evenyn, Memoirs, 80 March 
1699). He was munificent, giving 500/. to 
Greenwich Hospital, a supper and masked 
ball costing 1,0002., and a ‘fine concert of 
musick at Kensington.’ He lost heavily by 
the fire at Montagu House in 1686, and at 
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Whitehall in 1698 (LUTTRELL, iv. 328, 531, 
600; Exxis, Correspondence, ii. 11,25). At 
various times he was engaged in many law- 
suits; in 1696 with the Marquis of Normanby 
about the purchase of Berkely House by him, 
which, after discussion on the privilege of 
peers in the House of Lords (10 Dec.), he 
eventually won in the court of chancery by 
judgment of the lord chancellor and both 
chief justices, December 1697 ; in February 
1698 and again in June 1699 against Mr. 
Frampton, about a horse-race, in which he 
obtained a verdict; in 1699 as ranger of 
Needwood Forest against the Earl of Stam- 
ford, who claimed a right to hunt there as 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; and 
in 1707 at the suit of the Duke of Bucking- 


hamshire for damages by a fire at Arlington | 


House, which he lost (LUTTRELL, iv. 151, 224, 
298, 340, 474, vi. 187). 

In person the duke was tall and handsome, 
and of an engaging and commanding mien 
and courteous address. He was a good Latin 
scholar, and especially a student of Horace, 
acquainted with Homer and Plutarch, so 
fine a critic that Lord Roscommon entrusted 
to him his poems for correction, and an ad- 
mirable judge of art and music. The philo- 
sophy of Hobbes had influenced his early 
education, but in a work ascribed to him, 
‘Reasons for Passing the Bill for Exclusion’ 
(1681), he uses the social compact as an 
argument for submitting the will of the 
monarch to that of his people, and is said by 
his domestic chaplain, Mr. Griffiths, ‘to have 
publicly disowned Mr. Hobbes’s principles 
as damnable.’ He wrote an ode on the death 
of Queen Mary, which Dryden praised as 
the best written on that subject, and a poem 
called ‘The Charms of Liberty ;’an allusion to 
the Archbishop of Cambray’s ‘ Telemachus,’ 
written in 1707, and published after his 
death. Lord Orford’s character of him was, 
‘a patriot among the men, a Corydon among 
the ladies.’ He was personally dissolute, 
leaving many natural children, among them 
being Mrs. Heneage, who married Lord Hunt- 
ingtower, eldest son of the Earl of Dysart 
(Lurrrett, 10 Dec. 1706; cf. Wentworth 
Papers, 19 July 1709), and is said to have 
taken Mrs, Anne Campion from the stage 
into keeping, but as he was then an old man 
this may be ill-authenticated; at any rate 
he erected a tomb to her memory, and gave 
her a private funeral. A poem, ‘by a lady,’ 
upon his death, says of him, 


Whose awful sweetness challenged our esteem, 

Our sex’s wonder and our sex’s theme; 

Whose soft commanding looks our breasts as- 
sailed; 

He came and saw and at first sight prevailed. 
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[Bishop Kennet’s Memoir; Grove’s Lives of 
the Earls and Dukes of Devonshire; Kennet’s 
Funeral Sermon; Griffith’s Funeral Sermon ; 
Monthly Miscellany, i. 326; Braybrooke’s Notes 
to Pepys, v. 251; Glover’s Derbyshire, ii. 223; 
Akenside’s Ode to the Earl of Huntingdon; 
Introduction to Danby’s Letters, 1710; Com- 
mons’ Journals; Von Ranke’s History of Eng- 
land ; Hazard of a Deathbed Repentance, London, 
1728; Jacob’s Complete Peerage, 1766, i. 247 ; 
Lodge’s Portraits, vol. iv. (after the painting by 
Riley) ; Courtenay’s Memoirs of Sir ie Temple) 


CAVENDISH, WILLIAM, fourth Duks 
or DrvonsHiRE (1720-1764), first lord of 
the treasury, and prime minister from No- 
vember 1756 to May 1757, at the beginning 
of the seven years’ war, eldest son of Wil- 
liam Cavendish, third duke of Devonshire, 
K.G., and lord-lieutenant of Ireland from 
1787 to 1744, was born in 1720. He was 
elected to the House of Commons as M.P. 
for Derbyshire in 1741, directly he came 
of age, and was re-elected in 1747, and on 
20 March 1748 married Charlotte, baroness 
Clifford of Londesborough in her own right, 
only daughter and heiress of Richard Boyle, 
earl of Burlington and Cork, who brought 
him Lismore Castle and large estates in Ire- 
land. This marriage greatly increased his 
political importance, and on 13 June 1751 
the Marquis of Hartington, as he was then 
styled, was summoned to the House of Lords 
in his father’s barony as Lord Cavendish of 
Hardwicke, and in the following month he 
was made master of the horse and sworn 
of the privy council. In March 1754 the 
Marquis of Hartington was made lord-trea- 
surer of Ireland, and on 27 March constituted 
lord-lieutenant and general-governor of that 
island, and on 5 Dee. 1755 he succeeded his 
father as fourth duke of Devonshire. In 
Ireland he displayed no very great political 
ability, but succeeded very happily in pleas- 
ing all parties and making himself extremely 
popular. In 1756 the seven years’ war broke 
out, and all England demanded that Mr. Pitt 
should be placed at the head of affairs; he 
absolutely declined to serve under the Duke 
of Newcastle, who had been prime minister 
ever since the death of his brother, Henry 
Pelham, in 1754, and the influence of the 
great whig families was strong enough to 
prevent the king from at once making Pitt 
prime minister. In this dilemma Deyon- 
shire was summoned from Ireland, and asked 
to become prime minister, with Pitt as se- 
cretary of state to manage the war. He 
was eminently a fit man for the post; his 
rank as a born leader of the whigs, his ex- 
perience in the House of Commons, and his 
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popularity in Ireland all recommended him, 
and he was sworn in as first lord of the trea- 
sury on 16 Noy. 1756. He was not, how- 
ever, a success in his new capacity; his 
leader of the House of Commons, Sir Thomas 
Robinson, only excited the risibility of Pitt, 
and Pitt himself soon recognised the neces- 
sity of making up his differences with the 
Duke of Newcastle. In May 1757, therefore, 
Devonshire, who had been made lord-lieu- 
tenant of Derbyshire on 15 Dec. 1756, and 
a K.G. on 18 Noy. 1756, resigned to the 
Duke of Newcastle, and was appointed lord- 
chamberlain of the household, a post which 
he held until 1762. His health was rapidly 
declining, and he died at Spa on 3 Oct. 1764, 
at the age of forty-four. 


{Collins’s Peerage, and the histories of Eng- 
land during the eighteenth century. ] 
M. 8. 


CAVENDISH, WILLIAM GEORGE 
SPENCER, sixth Duxse or DEVONSHIRE 
(1790-1858), only son of William Cavendish, 
fifth duke of Devonshire, and Georgiana, elder 
daughter of John Spencer, first earl Spencer, 
was born in Paris on 21 May 1790. His 
education was received at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 1811, 
and proceeded LL.B. in the following year. 
Shortly after attaining his majority he suc- 
ceeded to the dukedom and took his place 
- inthe House of Lords, where he assisted the 
whig party by his influence and his silent 
vote, for he never spoke in that assembly on 
any of the great political questions of the 
day. He was lord-lieutenant of Derbyshire 
from 1811 till death. His tastes were literary. 
He purchased in 1812 the library of Thomas 
Dampier, bishop of Ely, for 10,000/., and in 
1821 John Kemble’s dramatic collections for 
2,0002. In 1826 he was sent on a special mis- 
sion to Russia on the occasion of the corona- 
tion of the Emperor Nicholas, 25 April, when 
his retinue was of the most superb character. 

This mission 1s said to have cost the 
duke 50,0007. beyond the allowance made to 
him by the government. The emperor, in 
acknowledgment of his liberality, conferred 
upon him the orders of St. Andrew and of 
St. Alexander Newski, and when in England, 
in 1844, paid him a special visit at his villa, 
at Chiswick, on 8 June (Lilustrated London 
News, 15 June 1844, pp. 384-5). He was 
chosen a privy councillor on 30 April 1827 
and made a K.G. on 10 May following, 
acted as lord chamberlain of the household ot 
George IV from 5 May 1827 to 18 Feb. 1828, 
and served in the same capacity to William IV 
from 22 Noy. 1830 to 15 Dec. 1834. He 


was lord-lieutenant and custos rotulorum of | 
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Derbyshire, high steward of Derby, and presi- 
dent of the Horticultural Society. Mr. (after- 
wards SirJoseph) Paxton wasemployed by the 
duke as manager of his Derbyshire estates, 
and under his hands a gigantic conservatory, 
300 feet long, 145 feet wide, 60 feet high, 
and covering nearly an acre of ground, was 
erected at Chatsworth, and served to some 
extent as the model for the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. The duke was well versed in the 
old English dramatic literature, and added 
largely to his books from the library of the 
Duke of Roxburghe. After 1835 he removed 
many of his pictures from Devonshire House 
and Chiswick to increase the interest of his 
gallery at Chatsworth. His collection of 
coins and medals, which is said to have cost 
him upwards of 50,000/., was disposed of at 
Christie’s in a twelve days’ sale, commencing 
on 18 March 1844, and realised the sum of 
7,0577. 1s. 6d. He died from the effects of 
a paralytic seizure at Hardwicke Hall on 
17 Jan. 1858; he was never married, and the 
dukedom passed to his cousin, William Caven- 
dish, second earl of Burlington. 


[Illustrated London News, 23 Jan. 1858, p. 75; 
Gent. Mag. February 1858, pp. 209-10; Waagen’s 
Treasures of Art, ii. 88-96, 111.344-71; Catalogue 
of the Library at Chatsworth, 1879, 4 vols.] 

G. C. B. 


CAVENDISH-BENTINCK. [See Ban- 
TINCK. | 


CAVERHILL, JOHN (d. 1781), physi- 
cian, a Scotchman, was admitted a licentiate 
of the London College of Physicians in 1767. 
He died at Old Melrose, Roxburghshire, on 
1 Sept. 1781. He wrote a ‘Treatise on the 
Cause and Cure of Gout,’ 8vo, London, 1769, 
in which he put forward the theory that the 
matter of nerves was earthy, and descended 
through the nerves to form the bones, and 
that the friction of this earthy substance, in 
its way to the bones, gave rise to animal 
heat. He followed this by ‘Experiments on 
the Causes of Heat in Living Animals,’ 8yo, 
London, 1770, in which he attempted to 
prove his theory by a large number of bar- 
barous experiments on rabbits, destroying 
various nerves or portions of the spinal cord, 
and awaiting the death of the animals. He 
also wrote a ‘Dissertation on Nervous Gan- 
glions and Nervous Plexus,’ 8vo, London, 
1772, and an ‘Explanation of the Seventy 
Weeks of Daniel,’ 8vo, London, 1777. 

[Munk’s Coll. of Phys. 1878, ii. 281; Caver- 
hill’s works. ] Gate Bs 


CAW, JOHN YOUNG (1810?-1858), 
banker and miscellaneous writer, was born 
at Perth about 1810, but passed the last 
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thirty years of his life in Manchester, where 
he died on 22 Oct. 1858. He was educated 
at St. Andrews, whence he proceeded to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, but did not 
stay to take a degree. His first thoughts 
were of the Anglican ministry, but this de- 
sign was abandoned and he filled responsible 
ositions in connection with the Bank of 
Manchester and the Manchester and Sal- 
ford Bank. His leisure was devoted to 
literary and archeological studies, and to 
the extension of the offertory system in the 
church of England. He was a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of Literature, and 
of various local associations, He wrote: 
1. ‘ Plan for the Endowment of the Church 
of St. Andrew, Ancoats, Manchester,’ Man- 
chester, 1846 (anonymous). 2. ‘The Neces- 
sity and Advantages of a Bankers’ Clearing 
House: addressed to the Commercial Public 
of Manchester,’ Manchester, 1847. 3, ‘The 
Duty of Increasing the Stipends of the Man- 
chester Clergy, stated and proved by a prac- 
tical example,’ Manchester, 1852 (anony- 
mous). 4. ‘Some Remarks on “ The Deserted 
Village” of Oliver Goldsmith,’ Manchester, 
1852, The poet is here surveyed from the 
standpoint of a political economist. 

Caw had the reputation of an earnest- 
minded man of liberal disposition and intel- 
lectual sympathies. He is buried at St. 
Luke’s, Cheetham Hill, and there is a me- 
morial of him in the church of St. Andrew, 
Ancoats, of which he was a benefactor. 

(Grindon’s Manchester Banks and Bankers; 
Manchester Courier, 30 Oct. 1858; Proceedings 
of Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, 1858; Catalogue of the Manchester 
Public Free Library.] Wel nA seas 


CAWDELL, JAMES (d. 1800), drama- 
tist, was the manager and chief comedian of 
various theatres in the north of England, in- 
cluding those of Scarborough, Sunderland, 
and Shields. He retired from the stage in 
1798, having disposed of his property to Mr. 
Stephen Kemble, and died at Durham in 
January 1800. He published a volume of 
poems in 1784 or 1785, and was the author 
of the following dramatic pieces: 1. ‘Ap- 
peal to the Muses,’ 1778. 2. ‘Melpomene’s 
Overthrow,’ a mock masque, 1778. 3.‘Trump 
of Genius, 1785. 4. ‘ Apollo’s Holiday,’ a 
prelude, 1792. 5. ‘Battered Batavians,’ 1798, 

{Baker’s Biographia Dramatica.] 


CAWDRY, DANIEL (1588-1664), non- 
conformist divine, was the youngest son of 
Robert Cawdry, not of Zachary Cawdry, vicar 
of Melton Mowbray, as Mr. Nichols supposes 
(History of Leicestershire). He was edu- 
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cated at Peterhouse, Cambridge, and was in- 
stituted to the living of Great Billing, North- 
amptonshire, in 1625, ‘in the presentation of 
the king by wardship of Christopher Hatton, 
esq.’ He became one of the leading mem- 
bers of the assembly of divines appointed by 
parliament in 1643 for the regulation of reli- 
gion, He was one ofthe presbyterian ministers 
who signed the address to the Lord General 
Fairfax remonstrating against all personal 
violence against the king. At the Restoration 
he was recommended to Lord Clarendon fora 
bishopric. Instead, however, of coveting fur- 
ther promotion, he refused to submit to the 
Act of Uniformity in 1662, and was ejected 
from his benefice, upon which he retired to 
Wellingborough, where he died in October 
1664 in his seventy-sixth year. He was an 
able and voluminous writer of controversial 
divinity, both against the Anglicans on the 
one side and the independents on the other ; 
and he measured swords with two of the ablest 
advocates of both, Henry Hammond and John 
Owen. The titles of his works tell their own 
tales, The principal of them are: 1. ‘Sab- 
batum Redivivum; or, the Christian Sab- 
bath vindicated, 1645, 2. ‘The Inconsis- 
tency of the Independent Way with Scrip- 
ture and itself,” 1651. 38. ‘An Answer to 
Mr. Giles Firmin’s Questions concerning 
Baptism,’ 1652. 4. ‘A Diatribe concerning 
Superstition, Will-worship, and the Christ- 
mas Festival,’ 1654. 6, ‘Independence, a 
Great Schism, proved against Dr. (John) 
Owen’s Apology,’ 1657. 6. ‘Survey of Dr. 
Owen’s Review of his Treatise on Schism,’ 
1658. 7. ‘A Vindication of the Diatribe 
against Dr. Hammond; or, the Account 
audited and discounted,’ 1658. 8, ‘Bowing 
towards the Altar Superstitious; being an 
answer to Dr. Duncan’s “ Determination,”’ 
1661. He also published several devotional 
works, and a great number of single sermons. 
[Baker’s History of Northamptonshire, p. 23 ; 
Daniel Cawdry’s Works ; Palmer’s Memorial, iii. 
27.) J. H. 0. 


CAWDRY, ZACHARY (1616-1684), 
author of the ‘ Discourse of Patronage,’ was 
born in 1616 at Melton Mowbray, of which 
town his father, also called Zachary, was 
vicar. He was educated forseven years at the 
free school at Melton, and went thence, at the 
age of sixteen, to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was ‘sub or proper sizar to 
the then master, Dr. Humphrey Gower.’ In 
1642 he proceeded M.A.,was proctor 1647-8, 
and in 1649 became rector of Barthomley in 
Cheshire. He continued at Barthomley until 
his death in 1684, and was buried there‘ near 
his wife, Helen, and his very dear pupil, John 
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Crewe.’ His one title to fame is his ‘ Dis- 
course of Patronage,’ which, though little 
more than a pamphlet (it contains only forty- 
five pages), well deserves to escape oblivion. 
It gives a very lucid and sensible account of 
the subject, written with great vigour and 
eloquence, and closes with an earnest ap- 
peal for reform. Its full title is ‘A Dis- 
course of Patronage; being a Modest Enquiry 
into the Original of it, and a further Pro- 
secution of the History of it, with a True 
Account of the Original and Rise of Vicar- 
ages, and a Proposal for the Enlarging their 
Revenues. Also an Humble Supplication to 
the Pious Nobility and Gentry to endeayour 
the Prevention of Abuses of the Honorary 
Trust of Patronage, with a Proposal of some 
Expedients for regulating it, most agreeable 
to Primitive Pattern; wherein at once the 
just Rights of Patrons are secured, and the 
eople’s Liberty of Election of their own 
Minister in a great measure indulged. By 
Z, Cawdry, 1675.’ The little work is divided 
into seven chapters, which treat respectively 
of (1) The Original of the Evangelical Minis- 
try, showing the Primitive Church to have 
been not Parochial, but Diocesan. (2) The 
Maintenance of the Clergy in Primitive 
Churches. (8) The Donation of Tithes by 
Kings and Emperors. (4) The Original ot 
Patronage by Donation of Manse and Glebe. 
(5) The Original of Impropriation and Vi- 
carages. (6) Mischiefs of Binary, (7) A 
Supplication to the Nobility and Gentry. 
The only other publication of Cawdry ex- 
tant is a single sermon preached at Bowdon 
in Cheshire, at the funeral of Lord Delamere, 
better known as Sir George Booth, whose 
rising in 1659 ‘gave’ (to use the language 
of the preacher) ‘the first warm and invigo- 
rating spring-beam to the frostnipt loyalty 
of the nation.’ 
Ormerod’s Hist. of Cheshire; Nichols’s Hist. 
and Antiq. of Leicestershire, ii. 259; Cawdry’s 
Discourse and Sermons. ] J. H. O. 


CAWLEY, WILLIAM (1602-1667), 
regicide, was the eldest son of John Cawley, 
a brewer of Chichester, who was three times 
mayor. The date of his baptism, as entered 
in the register for the parish of St. Andrew’s, 
is 3 Nov. 1602. John Cawley died in 1621, 
bequeathing his property to William, who 
became one of the richest and most influential 
men in Western Sussex. Soon after he had 
succeeded to his inheritance he expended 
some of it in the foundation of a hospital 
outside North Gate, Chichester, for ten poor 
and aged persons of both sexes, The house 
was completed in 1626, including the chapel, 
which was dedicated to St. Bartholomew, 
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oo a ie, a et i 
and consecrated by the bishop of Chichester, 


George Carleton. There is a long account 
of the ceremony in ‘Chichester Cathedral 
Records’ (liber K). 

At the beginning of the reign of Charles I 
persons possessed of lands to the value of 40J. 
per annum or upwards were ordered to take 
up their knighthood under the so-called sta- 
tute de militibus (6 Edward I). In January 
1628-9 commissioners were appointed to ex- 
tort a composition from all who declined to 
obey the order. In the majority of cases a 
composition of 10/. was accepted, but the 
name of ‘ William Cawley, gent.’ appears in 
the return (Book of Composition in Record 
Office) as having compounded for 141. 

From the beginning of the civil troubles 
Cawley was a firm parliamentarian. He was 
elected M.P. for Chichester in 1627; but this 
parliament was dissolved in less than a year, 
and throughout the Long parliament he sat 
as member for Midhurst. When Chichester 
was surprised by a party of royalists in No- 
vember 1642, Cawley brought the news to 
Colonel Morley, one of the most active of the 
parliamentary officers, and the successful ex- 
pedition of Sir William Waller into Sussex 
followed, in which Chichester was retaken 
on 29 Dec. 1642, after a siege of eight days. 
Cawley took the covenant on 6 June 1643, the 
same day on which it was signed by Selden and 
Cromwell. He was appointed by the House 
of Commons one of the commissioners ‘ for 
demolishing superstitious pictures and monu- 
ments’ in London, and he was selected to re- 
turn thanks to the divines who had preached 
before parliament on the ‘ fast day,’ 28 Aug. 
1644, for‘ the pains’ they had taken ‘in their 
sermons,’ Under an ordinance of parliament, 
made 31 March 1648, he was appointed one 
of the commissioners for the sequestration of 
the estates real and personal of these who 
had raised or should raise arms against the 
parliament or contribute any aid to the king’s 
forces. On 6 June in the same year the estates 
of the Bishop of Chichester, Lord Montague 
of Cowdray, and others were sequestrated 
under this ordinance, and in February 1644 
Cawley was empowered by parliament to 
pay ‘three able preaching ministers 1002. 
per annum out of the confiscated estates 
of the dean and chapter until the revenues 
of the said dean and chapter in general 
shall be fixed.’ In 1646 this allowance was 
augmented to 150/. Cawley was one of the 
members of the high court of justice ap- 
pointed by parliament in 1648 to try the 
king for treason. He attended every meeting 
of the court and signed the sentence which 
condemned the king todeath. He was made 
one of the council of state in 1650-1, and 
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a commissioner and sequestrator for Sussex. 
He bought the manor of Wartling, near 
Hastings, out of the estates of Lord Craven, 
and two manors which had belonged to the 
crown in the parish of West Hampnett, 
near Chichester. In the Convention par- 
liament of 1659 his son William (not him- 
self) obtained a seat, being elected for Chi- 
chester along with Henry Pelham. After the 
Restoration, 1660, his name appears among 
those who were absolutely excepted from 
pardon, and he fled for refuge, first to Bel- 
gium, and afterwards to Switzerland, where 
he died at Vevey on 6 Jan. 1666-7. The place 
of his burial was not certainly known until 
a few years ago, when a tomb was discovered 
beneath the boarded floor of the church of 
St. Martin at Vevey, bearing the following 
inscription: ‘ Hic jacet tabernaculum terrestre 
Gulielmi Cawley, armigeri Anglicani, nup. 
de Cicestria in comitatu Sussexiz, qui, post- 
quam zetate sua inservivit Dei consilio, obdor- 
mivit 6 Jan. 1666-7, etat. sue 63.’ There is 
a tradition that his remains were afterwards 
transported to England, and buried in the 
vault under the chapel of his hospital at 
Chichester. This was opened in 18838, and 
a leaden case enclosing a male skeleton was 
found there, but it bore no inscription. 


the estate of his ‘ date father’ restored to 
him, on the grounds that most of it had 
been settled on him at his marriage, that his 
father-in-law’s estate had been sequestrated 
for his loyalty, and that he himself had ear- 
nestly entreated his father not to ‘enter the 
detestable plot,’ meaning the king’s trial. The 
petition, however, does not seem to have been 
successful, and most of Cawley’s property 
was bestowed on the Duke of York, afterwards 
JamesII. Another son,J ohnCawley,was arch- 
deacon of Lincoln 1667-1709. The memory 
of his name is still preserved in ‘Cawley 
Lane,’ at Rumboldswyke, close to Chiches- 
ter, and ‘Cawley Priory,’ a house in the 
city which stands on the site of his residence. 
A portrait of Cawley has been preserved 
in his hospital, now converted into a work- 
house. It was taken when he was about 
eighteen years of age, and represents him as 
a dark-eyed and dark-complexioned refined- 
looking youth, with laced collar and cuffs. 
{Noble’s History of the Regicides, i. 136; 
History of the King-Killers, i. 50; Dallaway’s 
Western Sussex, vol. i.; Journals of the House 
of Commons ; Sussex Archeolog. Journal, vols. 
y. xill. xix. xxxiv.; Fleet’s Glimpses of our An- 
cestors, Ist series, p. 164.] W. R. W.S. 


CAWOOD, JOHN (1514-1572), printer, 
was of an old Yorkshire family, as set forth 
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in a book at the Heralds’ office, which has 
the entry, ‘Cawood, Typographus Regius 
Regine Marie, and gives the arms and de- 
scription of the De Cawoods of Cawood, near 
York. He was born in 1514, and apprenticed 
to John Raynes, printer, whose portrait, 
along with his own, he gave to the Company 
of Stationers of London, as noted in the 
warden’s accounts, July 1561. Their place 
of business was the George Inn, St. Paul’s 


Churchyard. When he printed for himself 


he was established at the sign of the Holy 
Ghost in St. Paul’s Churchyard. The first 
book given to him in the Lambeth list of books 
is‘a Bible and New Testament,’ 4to, 1549, but 
the authority is not stated. From 1550, how- 
ever, to the year of his death, his successive 
publications, fifty-nine in number, are fairly 
recorded in the ‘Typographical Antiquities’ of 
Ames, Herbert, and Dibdin (London, 1819). 
In 1553, in the reign of Edward VI, Richard 
Grafton, being queen’s printer, was employed 
to print the proclamation by which Lady 
Jane Grey was declared successor to the 
crown, by virtue of the measures of the Duke 
of Northumberland, her father-in-law; but 
on Queen Mary’s accession, he was deprived 


| of his office and imprisoned, and Cawood was 
His | 
son, W. Cawley, petitioned in 1660 to have | 


put in his place with directions to print, at 
the salary of 6/7. 13s. 4d., all ‘statute books, 
acts, proclamations, injunctions, and other 
volumes and things,’ in English, with the 


profit appertaining, and also with the right, 


on Reginald Wolfe’s decease, to print and sell 
books in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, when he 
was to receive an additional 16s. 8d. per an- 
num, On Queen Elizabeth’s accession he was 
appointed printer to the queen, by patent 
24 March 1560, on similar conditions, but 
jointly with Richard Jugge, who was made 
the senior. For this branch of the business 
he and his partner rented a room at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall for ‘ xxs.’ a year. 

Cawood was elected warden to the Sta- 
tioners’ Company in 1554, and was re-elected 
1555-7. On 4 May 1556 this institution (a 
guild as early as 1463) received its first char- 
ter, granted to the ‘master and keepers or 
wardens and commonalty of the mystery or 
art of the stationers of the city of London,’ 
which gave remarkable rights over all lite- — 
rary compositions, and power to search for 
all books obnoxious to the stationers or con- 
trary to law. This charter appoints Thomas 
Dockwray, master ; John Cawood and Henry 
Coke, wardens; and ninety-four others free- 
men. At the suit of Cawood and others, 
1 Feb. 1560, the lord mayor created the in- 
corporated fellowship of the stationers into 
one of the livery companies of the city of 
London, Cawood was three times master, 
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1561, 1562, and 1566, and took great interest 
in the Stationers’ Company. The registers 
show from time to time some thirteen valu- 
able gifts from him, including the ‘patent, 
given by harolds [heralds], concerning armes 
to the stacyoners.’ His name is found but 
once on the black list, and that in 1565, ‘ for 
stechen of bookes which ys contrarie to the 
orders of the howse,’ when he and sixteen 
others were fined 16s, 8d. 

He was thrice married. By his second 
and third wives, whose names are unknown, 
he had no children, By his first wife, Joane 
——,, he had three sons and four daughters. 
John, bachelor of laws, fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford (d. 1570), was probably the 
John Cawood the younger who took up his 
freedom in the Stationers’ Company 18 May 
1565; Gabriel, also a printer, was master of 
the Stationers’ Company 1592, 1599; Ed- 
mond (d. 1570); Mary, whose gifts to this 
company are recorded under 1608, 1613, 
married George Bishop, deputy-printer to the 
queen, and alderman of London, who died in 
1610; Isabel married Thomas Woodcock, 
stationer; Susannah was wife of Robert Bul- 
lock; and Barbara, wife of Mark Norton. 
Cawood died 1 April 1572. He was buried 
at St. Faith’s under St. Paul’s, where a tomb 
was erected by his son Gabriel when church- 
warden in 1591. His epitaph, setting forth 
various family details, is preserved in Dug- 
dale’s ‘ History of St. Paul’s.’ 

[Timperley’s Encyclopedia, pp. 318, 321, 350, 
878, 411, 417, 453; Rymer’s Foedera, 29 Dec. 
1558; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iii. 551-2, 555, 559, 
566, 568, 587; Nichols’s Illust. iv. 176,177, 195, 
222; Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. (Dibdin’s, 1818), iv. 
385; Wheater’s Sherburn and Cawood (1882); 
Hansard’s Typographia (1826), p. 246; Arber’s 
Register of Co. of Stationers, i. 49, 61, 62, 86, 
90, 129, 138, 165, 190, 223, 280, 428; Repertory, 
No. 14, fol. 287 6; Records of the Corporation 
of London; ‘ W. Grafton, vi. A B C London,’ in 
Heralds’ Office.] J. W.-G. 


CAWSTON or CAUSTON, MICHAEL 
DE (d. 1895), master of Michaelhouse, Cam- 
bridge, was a Norfolk man (Carrer, History 
of Cambridge, i. 403), presumably a native 
of the village of Cawston, about twelve miles 
north-west of Norwich. He became fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge (Lz Kxvux, 
Memorials of Cambridge, i. 56, ed. C. H. 
Cooper), doctor of divinity, and master of 
Michaelhouse. His appointment as master 
was apparently made subsequently to 1359, 
when William of Gotham is mentioned as 
holding that office (CarrER, p. 303). In 
1361 (or 1862, as Le Neve gives the date, 
Fastt, iii. 598, ed. Hardy) Cawston was chan- 
cellor of his university. He is famous as 
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one of its benefactors; and it was enacted 
by the ancient statutes ‘that each year for 
ever in the three general processions a special 
recommendation should be made of [his] 
soul’ (Ane. Stat. 172, Jamzs Heywoon’s Col- 
lection of Statutes for Cambridge, p. 175), 
Cawston’s munificence is also said to have 
extended to all the colleges that subsisted at 
his time in the university, his gifts to their 
libraries being specially commemorated. A 
note in one of the volumes presented by him 
to Peterhouse describes him as holding, be- 
sides his Cambridge oflice, the preferment 
of dean of Chichester (CarrzEr, p. 38). His 
name does not occur in Le Neve’s list (ubi 
supra,i, 256); but here there is a gap of a 
number of years between the elevation of 
Dean Richard le Scrope to the bishopric of 
Chichester in 1883 and the next name in 
the series, that of John de Maydenhith, who 
emerges in 1400. It is natural then to place 
Cawston in this interval. He died in 1895 
(according to PracocK, Observations on the 
Statutes of Cambridge, appendix, p. xvi, note; 
and CoorER, Annals of Cambridge, i. 142), for 
the date 1396 (given in Coopmr’s edition of 
Lz Kevx, l.c.) is apparently a misprint. 


[Authorities mentioned above.]  R. L. P. 


CAWTHORN, JAMES (1719-1761), 
poet, born 4 Noy. 1719, at Sheffield, was a 
son of Thomas Cawthorn, upholsterer (Gent. 
Mag. vol. 1xi. pt. ii. p. 1081). The boy was 
first sent to the Sheffield grammar school, 
where he displayed some literary talent by 
trying to establish a periodical, ‘The Tea- 
Table.’ He was removed to the grammar 
school of Kirkby Lonsdale in 1735; he in 1736 
became assistant-teacher atRotherham school, 
and published the ‘ Perjured Lovers,’ at Shef- 
field (2d.), and a ‘ Meditation’ soon afterwards 
in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ v. 549. On 
8 July 1738 he matriculated at Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, but did not reside, and became 
assistant to a schoolmaster in Soho Square, 
About 1743 he married Mary, this school- 
master’s daughter; was ordained and was 
elected head-master of Tonbridge grammar 
school. In 1746 he published ‘ Abelard and 
Heloise’ in the ‘ Poetical Calendar ;’ in 1748 
he published a sermon, on the title-page of 
which he describes himself as M.A. He es- 
tablished a library in his school and wrote 
‘Annual Visitation Poems,’ and other trifles, 
On 15 April 1761 he was thrown from his 
horse and killed. 

Cawthorn was buried in Tonbridge church, 
where a marble slab with a Latin epitaph 
was put up for him, and verses were printed 
to his memory by Lord Eardley in the ‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,’ xxxi. 232, His poems 
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were not collected till 1771, when they were 
published by subscription, 4to. 

Cawthorn was included among ‘ English 
Poets’ in Johnson’s edition, though not till 
1790 (vol. lxv.); in Park’s ‘British Poets,’ 
1808 (vol. iv.); in Platt’s ‘ Cabinet of Poetry,’ 
same year (vol. v.); in Sanford’s ‘ British 
Poets,’ 1819 (vol. xxiv.) ; in the Chiswick ed. 
1822 (vol. 1x.); in Chalmers’s ed. (vol. xiv.) ; 
in Anderson’s, and others; while his ‘ Abe- 
lard and Heloise’ was also separately col- 
lected, with Pope’s ‘ Epistle,’ twice at least, 
viz. in 1805 and 1818. 

(Gent. Mag. 1791, vol. xi. pt. ii. pp. 1081-3 
(where is a list of the scholars who recited the 
Visitation Poems), vol. lxii. pt. i. p. 68; Chal- 
mers’s English Poets, xiv. 229 ; Monthly Review, 
xlv. 1-5, 9, 336.] Ayala l 

CAWTON, THOMAS, the elder (1605- 
1659), divine, was born at Rainham, Norfolk, 
in 1605. He wassent to Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, by Sur Roger Townshend, and became 
so remarkable for his piety, that profane scho- 
lars used ‘ Cawtonist’ as ‘Simeonite’ or ‘ Pu- 
seyite’ were used more recently. After seven 
years at Cambridge, he studied theology at 
the house of Herbert Palmer, the puritan 
vicar of Ashwell. He was then for four years 
chaplain to Sir William Armine of Orton, 
Northamptonshire, and in 1637 was presented 
by Sir Roger Townshend to the vicarage of 
Wivenhoe, Essex, where he persuaded his 
parishioners not to sell fish on Sunday. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of William Jen- 
kin, a preacher of Sudbury, and sister of Wil- 
liam Jenkin, ejected in 1662. Seven years 
later he became minister of St. Bartholomew’s, 
London. He joined in the declaration of the 
London ministers against the death of Charles, 
and preached a sermon before the mayor and 
aldermen at Mercers’ Chapelon 25 Feb. 1648- 
1649, when he prayed for the royal family 
and Charles II. He was brought before the 
council of state, and, refusing to recant, was 
committed to the Gatehouse. He was re- 
leased with other prisoners on 14 Aug. 1649 
as a thanksgiving for Jones’s victory in Ire- 
land. He was concerned with his brother-in- 
law, William Jenkin, and others, in the plot 
to support Charles in Scotland, for which 
Christopher Love [q.v.] was executed on 
22 Aug. 1651, and escaped to Holland, where 
he was chosen pastor of the English church 
in Rotterdam. Here he became acquainted 
with many eminent men, and took pains to 
encourage Castell’s ‘ Lexicon Heptaglotton,’ 
and Walton’s polyglot bible. On7 Nov. 1658 
Charles IT addressed a letter to him, profess- 
ing his zeal for the protestant faith, and re- 
questing Cawton to defend him among the 
Dutch ministers (NEAL, Puritans, iv. 238), 
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Cawton died at Rotterdam on 7 Aug. 1659. 
He is said to have been a man of great learn- 
ing as well as piety, but the only work as- 
cribed to him is the sermon above mentioned. 

His son, THomas Cawron the younger, 
learned the oriental languages under his father 
at Rotterdam, and studied for three years at 
Utrecht. He afterwards entered Merton Col- 
lege to be near Samuel Clarke (1628-1669), 
the orientalist. He graduated B.A. in 1660, 
when he produced high testimonials to his 
oriental knowledge from Professor Leusden of 
Utrecht. He wrote a copy of Hebrew verses 
on the Restoration, and was ordained in 1661, 
but refusing to conform in 1662, left the uni- 
versity and became chaplain to Sir Anthony 
Irby. In the plague year Irby retired to Lin- 
colnshire, which did not suit Cawton’s health. 
He then became chaplain to Lady (Mary) Ar- 
mine [q. v.], and collected a congregation in 
Westminster. He died on 10 April 1677, 
aged about forty, and was buried in the new 
church at Tothill Street, Westminster. His 
congregation obeyed his dying request by ap- 
pointing Vincent Alsop [q. v. ]as his successor. 
Calamy and Kippis were later successors in the 
same pastorate. Cawton wrote: 1. ‘Philologi 
mixti disputatio nona, quee est de Versione 
Syriaca vet. et novi Testamenti,’ Utrecht, 
1657 (an elaborate discussion of the authenti- 
city, date, and value of the Syriac versions). 
2.‘ Disputationum in Theologia Naturaliselec- 
tarum Decima septa, continens Decisionem 
Queestionis: An Deus creare possit creaturam 
perfectissimam ?’ Utrecht, 1658. 3. ‘ Disser- 
tatio de usu lingusw Hebraice in Philosophia 
Theoretica,’ Utrecht, 1659. 4. ‘Life and 
Death of . .. Thomas Cawton’ (together with 
his father’s portrait and sermon noticed above), 
1662. 5.‘ Balaam’s Wish, a sermon,’ 1670. 

(Life of T. Cawton, 1662; Wood’s Athenz Oxon. 
(Bliss), ili. 1108 ; Palmer’s Calamy, i. 252; Neal’s 
Hist. of the Puritans, iv. 238, 244 ; Brook’s Lives 
of the Puritans, ili. 320-55; Bate’s Elenchus, ii. 
133 ; Calamy’s Abridgement, ii. 73 ; Funeral ser- 
mons by H. Hurst and W.Vincent; Kippis’s Biog. 
Brit.; Granger, iii. 47; Wilson’s Dissenting 
Churches, i. 835, iv. 59-63.] 


CAXTON, WILLIAM (1422?-1491), 
first English printer, was born, he himself 


| states, ‘in Kent in the Weeld’—at Tenterden. 
The name was usually pronounced Cauxton, 


and often written Causton, and Kentish an- 
tiquaries connect Caxton’s family with the 
Caustons or Caxtons who held a manor of 
the same name near Hadlow in the Weald of 
Kent in the thirteenth century. Before the 
fifteenth century the manor had passed into 
other hands, but offshoots of the family ap- 
pear to have been still settled in the neigh- 
bourhood and in Essex. A William de Caus- 
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ton was a prominent mercer in London in the 
fourteenth century (see his will dated 1354 
in Atheneum for 25 Dec. 1880), and it has 
been suggested that he was Caxton’s grand- 
father on the ground that Caxton was after- 
wards apprenticed to histrade. The argument 
is of little value, however, because the manu- 
facture of cloth was the leading Kentish in- 
dustry in the fifteenth century, and well-to-do 
parents invariably endeavoured to appren- 
tice their sons to London mercers. In 1474 
one Oliver Causton was buried at the church 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and in 1478 
one William Caxton. The great printer was 
settled in Westminster at the latter date, 
and the William Caxton then buried may 
have been his father; but nothing is known 
for certain. His parents, whatever their 
names and condition, gave Caxton some edu- 
cation. ‘Iam bounden to pray,’ he writes 
in the prologue to his ‘Charles the Grete’ 
(1485), ‘for my fader and moder’s souls that 
in my youthe sent me to schoole, by which 
by the suffraunce of God I gete my living, I 
hope truly.’ On 24 June 1438, according to 
the extant accounts of the Mercers’ Company, 
Caxton was apprenticed to Robert Large, a 
mercer of high reputation in the city of Lon- 
don. Assuming that he was sixteen years old 
on becoming an apprentice—it is not likely 
that he would be older—Caxton would have 
been born in 1422, Caxton, writing about 
1474 (prologue to the Recwyell), speaks of 
himself as an old man. M.J.P.A. Madden 
and others therefore insist that Caxton could 
not then have been less than sixty years old, 
and suggest the date 1411 as the year of his 
birth, but many considerations conflict with 
this inference. Caxton’s master, Large, was 
sheriff in 1430 and lord mayor in 1489-40; 
he lived in a great house in the Old Jewry, 
and showed the esteem in which he held Cax- 
ton, who was still in his indentures at the 


time of his death (24 April 1441), by be- | 


queathing him twenty marks. Very soon after 
his master’s death the young apprentice left 
England for Bruges, where the English mer- 
cers had a large commercial connection, and 
he ‘contynued for the space of xxx. yere’ in 
the Low Countries. Caxton’s apprenticeship 
lasted till 1446, when he went into business 
for himself at Bruges. In 1450 he became 
surety in behalf of another English merchant 


for the payment of 110/.—a sign of some pro- | 


sperity—and in 1453 he paid a brief visit to 
London to formally enter the livery of the 
Mercers’ Company, a proof, in spite of the ab- 
sence of direct documentary evidence, that he 
had already become a freeman of the guild. 
On 16 April 1462 Edward IV granted the 
Merchant Adventurers—an association of 
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English merchants at home and abroad—a 
new charter for the better government of the 
English merchants settled in the Low Coun- 
tries, and permission was given them to ap- 
point a governor at Bruges. The members of 
the society were chiefly mercers, and their 
headquarters were at the hall of the Mercers’ 
Company, London. Between 24 June 1462 
and 24 June 1463 Caxton, according to entries 
in the Mercers’ archives, was fulfilling the du- 
ties of the new office of governor, and before 
16 Aug. 1465 he had been definitely appointed 
toit. His functions were highly responsible. 
With a small jury of fellow-merchants he de- 
cided all disputes among English merchants in 
the Low Countries; he regulated and person- 
ally overlooked the importation and exporta- 
tion of merchandise,and he corresponded with 
the English government on commercial mat- 
ters. At Bruges the English merchants had 


| their own ‘ house,’ in which Caxton resided. On 


24 Oct.1464 Caxton, together with Sir Richard 
Whitehill, was commissioned to renew a tra- 
ding treaty between England and the Low 
Countries which was about to lapse. But the 
negotiations proved unsuccessful; the treaty 
was not renewed, and Philip the Good, duke of 
Burgundy, excluded all English-made cloth 
from his dominions, while the English go- 
vernment retaliated by prohibiting the im- 
portation of Flemish goods. The English 
merchants endeavoured to override these new 
laws by smuggling their merchandise into 
England, and the Karl of Warwick in 1466 
ordered Caxton to enforce penalties against 
the offenders. Caxton appealed to the lord 
mayor of London and the Mercers’ Company, 
but those authorities were unable to relieve 
him of his anxieties. The death of Duke 
Philip (145 June 1467) and the accession of 
Charles the Bold placed matters on a better 
footing. On9 July 1468 Edward TV’s sister, 
Margaret, married the new duke at Bruges, 
and in the following October Caxton, with 
two English envoys, was able to renew the 
old trading relations between the two coun- 
tries. 

Caxton appears to have found time for tra- 
velling and for literary pursuits in these busy 
years. He visited Utrecht in 1464, 1465, 
and 1467, and in March 1468-9 began to 
translate into English, as a preventive against 
idleness (he tells us), the popular medizeval 
romance, ‘ Le Recueil des Histoires de Troye.’ 
Later in 1469 he was called on to arbitrate 
in a commercial dispute at Bruges between 
a Genoese and an English merchant, but 
temporary absence from Bruges prevented 
him from signing the final award (dated 
12 May 1469). On 13 Aug. 1469 he received 
a gift of wine, honoris causa, apparently in 
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his capacity of governor. But this is the 
last date at which he appears to have been 
fulfilling the duties of his commercial office. 

The English princess who had become 
Duchess of Burgundy in 1468 showed Cax- 
ton much attention from her first arrival in 
the Low Countries, and when her brother 
Edward IV took refuge in Flanders in Oc- 
tober 1470 from the successful rebellion of 
the Earl of Warwick, there is little doubt 
that Caxton was brought into personal re- 
lations with him. Before March 1470-1 Cax- 


ton had wholly relinquished his commercial | 


pursuits for the household service of the 
duchess. Doubtless this change was due to 
an increasing desire on his part for leisure in 
which to essay various literary enterprises. 
In 1471, while at Ghent, he busily employed 
himself in completing the translation of ‘ Le 
Recueil,’ which he had neglected for two 


years, and on 19 Sept. 1471 the work was | 


finished at Cologne. The book was in great 
demand, and, in order to multiply copies with 
the greater ease, Caxton (as he tells us in his 
‘Prologe’) resolved to put himself to the 
pains of learning the newly discovered art 
of printing. 

In all likelihood 1474 was the year in which 
‘The Recuyell’ was printed. This, the first 
English book printed, gives no indication of 
time or place, and the date and the exact 
circumstances of its publication have been, 
in the absence of precise evidence, the sub- 
ject of much controversy. At Bruges there 
ered a skilful caligrapher named Colard 
Mansion, who set up a press in that city for 
the first time about 1473. Mr. Blades states 
that Caxton probably supplied Mansion with 
money to carry out his enterprise, and placed 
himself under Mansion’s tuition at Bruges. 


That Caxton and Mansion were acquainted | 


with one another is not disputed. But Cax- 
ton’s explicit mention of Cologne as the place 
in which he finished his translation in 1471, 
and the remark of Caxton’s successor, Wyn- 
kyn de Worde, that Caxton printed a Latin 
book, ‘ Bartholumeeus de Proprietatibus Re- 
rum,’ at Cologne (W. pp Worpzr, Proheme 
to his ed. of Bartholomeus, n.d.), powerfully 
support the conclusion that Caxton was as- 
sociated with Cologne in his early printing 
operations. M. J. P. A. Madden suggests 


that Caxton and Mansion were fellow-stu- | 


dents of the art of printing at Cologne some 
time between 1471 and 1474, and this is very 
probable. For the rest, the absence from the 
‘Recuyell’ of many technical points met with 
in Cologne books of the time, and the pre- 
sence there of most, though not all, the 
technical points found in the early books of 
Mansion’s press, point to the conclusion that 
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ployed in printing and translating. 
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Caxton, having learned printing at Cologne, 
returned to Bruges about 1474, and printed 
the ‘ Recuyell’ at Mansion’s press there. 

On 31 March 1474-5 Caxton states that he 
completed another translation—‘The Game 
and Playe of the Chesse’—from Jean de 
Vignay’s French version (1360) of J. de Ces- 
solis’s ‘Ludus Scacchorum.’ This was the 
second English book printed. The same types 
were used as in the case of ‘The Recuyell,’ 
and although it also is without printer’s name, 
place, or date, it may be referred to Colard 
Mansion’s press at Bruges and dated 1475. 
‘I did do set [it] in imprinte,’ writes Caxton 
when bringing out a later edition, and the 
expression probably means that he caused it 
to be printed, but did not actually print it 
with his own hands. 

In 1476 Caxton left Bruges to practise his 
newly acquired art in his native country, 
and on 18 Nov. 1477 he printed at West- 
minster a book called ‘ The Dictes and Say- 
ings of the Philosophers.’ This work con- 
tains a colophon giving for the first time the 
name of printer, the place of publication, and 
date. The copy in the Rylands Library sup- 
plies the day of the month. The ‘Dictes’ is 
undoubtedly the first book printed in Eng- 
land. Its type, though dissimilar from that 
of the two former books in which Caxton 
had been concerned, is identical with that 
used in Mansion’s later books. It is there- 
fore probable that Caxton brought to West- 
minster his printing apparatus from Bruges. 
The translation (from the French ‘ Les dits 
moraux des philosophes’) was from the pen 
of Earl Rivers, but was revised at the earl’s 
request by Caxton, who added a prologue anda 
chapter ‘touchyng wymmen.’ The ‘ History 
of Jason, an English translation of Raoul 
Lefevre’s ‘Les Fais ... du... . Chevalier 
Jason,’ which seems to have been first printed 
by Mansion about 1478, was another early 
ace a of Caxton’s Westminster press. 

ut the claim of precedence over the ‘Dictes,’ 
as the first book printed in England, which 
has been put forward in its behalf, rests on 
shadowy evidence. 

From 1477 to 1491 Caxton was busily em- 
His — 
later assistant, Robert Copland, in the pro- 
logue to his edition of ‘Kinge Apolyn of 
Thyre,’ speaks of Caxton ‘ begynnynge with 
small storyes and pamfletes and so to other, 
but it would seem that Caxton was more am- 
bitious from the first. Chaucer’s ‘ Canterbury 
Tales,’ a large folio, was one of his early ven- 
tures, and although he printed very many 
‘Hore,’ ‘Indulgentiz,’ Sarum service books, 
and other ecclesiastical handbooks, together 
with many brief pamphlets of poems and 
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ballads, he never seems to have confined him- 
self to short tracts or to any one class of pub- 
lications. Gibbon has complained that no 
classical author came from Caxton’s press, and 
has vehemently denounced his choice of books. 
But Lydgate and Gower, besides Chaucer, 
were repeatedly issued by him in large folio 
volumes, and the publication of Sir Thomas 
Malory’s ‘King Arthur’ (1485), of transla- 
tions of Cicero’s ‘De Senectute,’ Cicero’s ‘ De 
Amicitia’ (1481), and a Dutch version of 
‘Reynard the Fox’ (1481), together with 
paraphrases of the ‘ Aineid,’ proves some lite- 
rary taste. In the epilogue to Chaucer’s 
‘Book of Fame’ (No. 47 below) the printer 
criticises the poet in a highly appreciative 
spirit. His industry while in England almost 
baffles conception. He printed in fourteen 
years more than eighteen thousand pages, 
nearly all of folio size, and nearly eighty 
separate books, some of which passed through 
two editions, and a few through three. The 
names of three assistants are known, those of 
Wynikyn de Worde, Richard Pynson, and 
Robert Copland. It is quite possible that 
Machlinia and Treveris—also early English 
printers—were his workmen, but there is no 
evidence on the point. In any case his as- 
sistants hardly appear to have been numerous 
or skilled enough to have relieved Caxton of 
even much mechanical labour. 

The amount of his work as a translator is 
even more remarkable. He states himself 
that he translated twenty-one books, mainly 
romances, from the French and one from the 
Dutch (‘ Reynard the Fox’). His knowledge 
of French was very thorough, and the num- 
ber of Latin books he undertook leaves little 
doubt that he was also acquainted with that 
language. Asa voluminous translator Cax- 
ton did something to fix the literary lan- 
guage of the sixteenth century. He was 
never very literal; he interpolated some pas- 
sages and paraphrased others. Not unnatu- 
rally his vocabulary borrows much from the 
French, but his style is idiomatic and rarely 
reminds the reader that the work before him 
is other than an original composition. 

Caxton was a favourite at the courts of 
Edward IV and Richard ITI, and doubtless 
reflected his patrons’ predilections in his 
choice of books. On 15 June 1479 King Ed- 
ward gave him 20J. ‘for certain causes and 
matters performed ;’ whether Caxton’s ser- 
vices in Edward’s behalf at Bruges are re- 
ferred to, or his magnificent enterprise at 
Westminster, is uncertain. Edward IV is 
known to have possessed at least one of Cax- 
ton’s books (No. 81 below), and Caxton de- 
scribes several works as printed under Ed- 
ward’s protection. Earl Rivers and the Earl 
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of Worcester were not only intimate friends 
of Caxton, but translated books for his press, 
and Margaret, countess of Richmond, and 
Henry Bourchier, earl of Essex, showed him 
many attentions. To Richard III Caxton de- 
dicated his ‘ Order of Chivalry.’ Henry VII 
bade Caxton print the ‘ Fayts of Arms,’ and 
the ‘Eneydos’ was dedicated to Arthur, 
prince of Wales. William, earl of Arundel, 
allowed him a buck every summer and a doe 
in winter. Sir John Fastolf eagerly purchased 
his books, and many rich mercers were his 
fastest friends. 

In the parish of St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, where Caxton lived, he was from the 
first a man of mark. He audited the paro- 
chial accounts for each year from 1478 to 
1484, In 1490 his friend William Pratt, a 
mercer of London, died, and requested him 
on his deathbed to print the ‘ Book of Good 
Manners,’ and in 1491 Caxton’s own busy 
life came to a close. On his last day he was 
engaged in translating the ‘ Vite Patrum,’ 
which hisassistant Wynkynde Worde printed 
in 1495. There is no entry of his death ac- 
cessible, but the St. Margaret’s parish ac- 
counts for the period 1490-2 state that 6s. 8d. 
was paid for four torches ‘atte bureying of 
William Caxton,’ and 6d. ‘for the belle atte 
same bureying.’ His will has not been dis- 
covered, but the parish accounts record that 
fifteen copies of his ‘Golden Legend’ were 
‘bequothen to the chirch ... by William Cax- 
ston,’ and other entries describe the distribu- 
tion of the books, The printer was buried 
in the church of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
and in 1820 the Roxburghe Club erected there 
a tablet to his memory. In 1883 a stained- 
glass window was also set up in his honour 
by the London printers and publishers, and 
upon it is emblazoned an inscription by Lord 
Tennyson. 

Caxton married probably about 1469, Maud 
Caxton, who was buried at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, in 1490, may have been his 
wife. It was in that year that Caxton under- 
took his ‘Arte and Craft how to die.’ One 
daughter, Elizabeth, married Gerard Croppe, 
a merchant tailor of London, and on 20 May 
1496 obtained from the ecclesiastical courts 
at Westminster a deed of separation from 
her husband. In consideration of this ar- 
rangement Croppe received, out of a bequest 
of Caxton’s,‘ twenty legends’ valued at 13s. 4d. 
each (Academy, 4 April 1874). 

An interesting discussion has been held as 
to the exact site of Caxton’s house and work- 
shop in Westminster. In the colophons of 
seven books Caxton describes himself as print- 
ing or translating in Westminster Abbey ; in 
other books he merely states that they were 
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printed at Westminster. Some of Caxton’s 
biographers have stated that Caxton’s office 
was the scriptorium of the abbey, lent to him 


by the abbot (John Esteney). There is, how- 
ever, no proof that Esteney showed Caxton | 
any special favour. Caxton dedicated no book | 


to him, and only mentions him once in the 
prologue of the ‘Eneydos’ (1490), where the 
printer states that the abbot had sent him 
some old documents of the abbey with a view 
to his translating them into modern English. 
Stow states, very inaccurately, that about 
1471 Islip (who was not dean till 1500) erected 


‘the first presse of booke-printing’ in that part | 


of the abbey precincts at Westminster known 
as the Almonry, and that Caxton practised 
printing there. In an advertisement sheet 
issued by Caxton about 1479, announcing 
the sale of ‘ony pyes of two and three co- 
memoracions of salisburi vse’ (i.e. books of 
ecclesiastical offices), the printer bids the 
customer ‘come to Westminster in to the 
almonesrye at the reed pale.’ Mr. Blades’s 
conclusion is that Caxton rented of the ab- 
bot’s chamberlain, in the ordinary way of 
business, a house which bore the sign of a 
red pale, in the enclosure ‘ west-south-west 
of the western front of the abbey,’ well known 
as the Almonry, and so called from the pre- 
sence of a number of almshouses there, built 
by Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry VII. 
Wynkyn de Worde, who occupied Caxton’s 
workshop for some years after his master’s 
death, dates many books from ‘Caxton’s hous,’ 
or ‘In domo Caxston,’ at Westminster and 
near the abbey, but gives no more precise 
particulars. 

Another difficulty is the meaning of the 
device which appears in twelve of Caxton’s 
books, all printed after 1487. The device is 
first met with at the end of a‘ Sarum Missal.’ 
This book, of which a unique copy belongs to 
Mr. W. J. Legh, was, unlike Caxton’s other 
books, printed for him at Paris by W. Maynayl. 
On the arrival of the sheets at Westminster 
Caxton added a leaf with his device upon it, 
and published the work at Westminster in 
1487. The device consists of Caxton’s initials 
in capitals, with a strange interlacement of 
lines between the two letters, while near the 
W is a stroke resembling a small s, and near 
the C a stroke resembling a small c. The 
whole is enclosed in floral borders. The cen- 
tral lines have been assumed by the best critics 
to be a fantastic imprint of the figures ‘74, 
and a reference to the all-important fact that 
in 1474 Caxton printed the first English book. 
The circumstances attending the first em- 
ployment of the device prove that Caxton re- 
garded it as his peculiar trade-mark, and may 
support the conclusion that the design has no 
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special meaning, and was merely intended to 
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enable the public to identify easily Caxton’s 
wares. The small letters ‘s. c.’ have been ex- 
plained by M. J. P. A. Madden as the initials 
of ‘Sancta Colonia, ie. Cologne; and this 
interpretation plays an important part in his 
argument in favour of Cologne rather than 
Bruges as Caxton’s printing school. ne 
no other suggestion has been offered, this looks 
too fantastic to be probable. Wynkyn de 
Worde adopted Caxton’s device as his own 
after Caxton’s death ; but he modified the cut, 
and often omitted the s and ¢, so that it is 
possible for an expert to detect the difference 
between Caxton’s trade-mark and that of his 
pupil and successor. 

There is no authentic portrait of Caxton. 
In Lewis’s ‘ Life’ und in Ames’s ‘ Typogra- 
phical Antiquities’ a supposed portrait ap- 
pears, but its association with Caxton’s name 
is unwarranted. The print from which it is 
in both cases inaccurately copied belonged to 
John Bagford [q. v.], and is attributed to the 
well-known engraver, William Faithorne. 
Although Faithorne and Bagford pretended 
that it was an authentic representation of the 
great printer, Dr. Dibdin discovered that it 
was in reality a reproduction of the portrait 
of an Italian poet, Burchiello, which is pre- 
fixed to the 1554 edition (small octavo) of his 
poems. Faithorne is believed to have origi- 
nated the fraud, and Bagford is regarded as 
the engraver’s dupe. 

Caxton printed on paper made in most cases 
in the Low Countries, and very rarely used 
vellum. Heemployed from first to last mov- 
able types of the Gothic character, but his type 
is copied so closely from the caligraphy of his 
time that many of his books have been mis- 
taken for manuscript. He often renewed his 
fount, and each fount that he employed dif- 
fered in some respect from its predecessor. 
Caxton never mixed his founts in his books, 
The earliest fount, evidently imitated from 
contemporary French handwriting, was only 
used in Bruges. The second fount, used in 
England from 1477 to 1479, was also derived 
from Mansion’s office, and is known as ‘ gros 
batarde;’anew variety ofthis fount, employed 
in 1479-80, has thinner facings and fewer or- 
namental strokes. Caxton’s third distinct 
fount, in use from 1479 to 1483, chiefly for 
Latin books, is imitated from the church text 
of the scribes, and closely resembles the later 
‘black letter.’ The fourth fount, in use from 
1480 to 1485, is smaller than any of its fore- 
runners, and resembles Caslon’s standard 
type; another variety of this fount appears in 
Gower’s ‘ Confessio’ (1483) and ‘The Knight 
of the Tower’ (1483). The fifth fount, in use 
from 1487 to 1491, has large Lombardic capi- 
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tals, and otherwise resembles the third fount. 
The sixth and last fount, in use from 1489 to 
1491, is not unlike the first fount. Caxton’s 
books have no title-pages, but prologues and 
colophons are not uncommon. Some of the 
books, especially poetry and Latin works, have 
no punctuation at all ; in others the full point 
or colon is used exclusively; in one (‘ Paris 
and Vienne’) only thelongcomma(|). The 
sign {| or a coloured capital often indicates the 
beginning of anew sentence. The semicolon 
was unknown to Caxton,and commas are only 
represented by short (,) or long lines (|). The 
pages were never numbered, but bore at the 

ottom a signature, aj,aij,andsoon. The 
binding usually consisted of a stiff piece of 
parchment with the edges turned in, and often 
filled out with waste proofsheets. Caxton first 
introduced woodcuts into the third edition of 
the ‘ Parvus et Magnus Catho’ about 1481, 
and woodcut initials appear first in the ‘Fables 
of Alsop,’ 1484. The same woodcut is often 
used in different books, and to illustrate dif- 
ferent subject-matter. It is evident that 
Caxton employed several artists. Sure signs 
of a genuine Caxton are the absence (1) of 
title-pages, (2) of Roman or italic type, (3) of 
ordinary commas, (4) of catchwords at the 
foot of the page. The British Museum has 
eighty-four Caxtons; of these twenty-five 
are duplicates. The Rylands Library, Man- 
chester, has fifty-seven separate works, for- 
merly in Lord Spencer’s library at Althorp. 
The Cambridge University Library has forty- 
two separate works, many of them unique, 
the Bodleian thirty-four, and the Duke of De- 
vonshire twenty-five. Thirty-eight of the 102 
works or editions known to have been printed 
by Caxton are extant only in fragments. 

Many fragments of Caxton’s work have been 
found in the bindings of old books in old li- 
braries. Mr. Blades records a remarkable 
discovery of the fragments of thirteen books 
printed by Caxton in the binding of a copy 
of Caxton’s Chaucer’s ‘ Boethius,’ found in 
1858 in the library of St. Albans grammar 
school. Mr. Henry Bradshaw was on many 
occasions equally fortunate, and to his biblio- 
graphical genius the Cambridge University 
Library owes the possession of its many unique 
Caxtons and unique Caxton fragments. 

In 1877 the four hundredth anniversary of 
the publication of the first English-printed 
book in England was celebrated by a festival 
service in St. Paul’s Cathedral (19 June), and 
by an exhibition of Caxton’s books and early 
printing appliances (June to September) at 
South Kensington (BULLEN, Cat. of Loan 
Collection, London, 1877). L 

The following is a list of the books printed 
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the work is in the British Museum; notes of 
Interrogation after the dates and places of 
publication denote that no mention is made 
of them in the book, and that they have been 
ascertained approximately by internal evi- 
dence; the numbers enclosed in brackets at 
the close of each entry stand for the approxi- 
mate number of copies of the worknow known 
to be extant ; a dagger (+) shows that Caxton 
mentions in the book that he was its printer : 
1.* ‘The Recuyell of the Histories of Troy,’ 
fol. Bruges ? (Mansion & Caxton), 1474 ? [6]. 
2. ‘The Game and Play of the Chess Mo- 
ralized,’ translated by Caxton from Jean de 
Vignay’s French version of J.de Cessolis’s ‘ Lu- 
dus Seacchorum, folio, 1st edition,* Bruges? 
1474-5 [10]; 2ndedition,* with sixteen wood- 
cuts,t Westminster? 1481? [13]. The second 
edition was reproduced in facsimile by Vin- 
cent Figgins in 1860. 3. ‘The Dictes and Say- 
ings of the Philosophers,’ folio, 1st edition,*t 
Westminster, 18 Nov. 1477 [13], translated 
by Earl Rivers and revised by Caxton; 2nd 
edition,*+ Westminster, 1480? [4]; 3rd edi- 
tion,* Westminster, 1490? on The first 
edition was reproduced from Mr. Christie 
Miller’s perfect copy by Mr. W. Blades in 
1857. 4.* ‘The History of Jason,’ translated 
by Caxton, Westminster? 1477? [7]. 5. ‘Horas 
[ad usum Sarum],’ lst edition, 4to, Westmin- 
ster? 1478? unique fragment in Bodleian; 
2nd edition,* 4to, unique fragment, 1483 P; 
3rd edition,* 8vo, 1488, unique fragment; 
Ath edition,* 8vo, 1490? unique fragment. 
6.* ‘Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales,’ folio, Ist 
edition, Westminster? 1478? [9]; 2nd edition, 
Westminster? 1484? with woodcuts [8]. A 
few leaves were facsimiled for private distri- 
bution by Mr. W. Blades (BrupHam, Caxton 
Reproductions, p. 16). 7. ‘The Moral Pro- 
verbs of Christyne de Pise,’ translated by Earl 
Rivers, folio,t Westminster, February 1478 
[3]. Reproduced for private distribution by 
Mr. Bladesin 1859. 8. ‘ Propositio Johannis 
Russell,’ 4to [a speech delivered by John Rus- 
sell, bishop of Lincoln, when investing the 
Duke of Burgundy with the order ofthe Garter 
in February 1469-70], Westminster P 1478 ? 
[2]. 9. Lydgate’s ‘Stans Puer ad Mensam,’ 
translated from Sulpitius’s ‘Carmen Juvenile 
de moribus puerorum,’ with ‘ Moral distichs’ 
and ‘Salve Regina,’ 4to [unique copy in 
Cambridge University Library], Westmin- 
ster? 1477P 10. ‘Parvus Catho: Magnus 
Catho,’ a translation of Cato’s distiches a 
Benedict Burgh [q. v.], undertaken in beha 
of William Bourchier, son of Karl of Essex, 
Ist edition, 4to, Westminster ? ante 1479? 
unique in Cambridge University Library]; 
hae edition, 4to, Westminster? ante 1479? 


by Caxton, Asterisks imply that a copy of | [unique at Chatsworth] ; 3rd edition, folio, 
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with two woodcuts, Westminster? 1481? 
[3]. 11. Lydgate’s ‘The Horse, the Sheep, 
and the Goose,’ and other verses, Ist edition, 
4to, Westminster? 1479? [unique copy in 
Cambridge University Library]; 2nd edi- 
tion, 4to, Westminster? 1479? [unique in 
York Cathedral Library ; fragment in Cam- 
bridge University Library]. The second edi- 
tion was reprinted for the Roxburghe Club. 
12. ‘Infancia Salvatoris, an adaptation of 
‘Evangelium Infantie’ (cf. Fasricius, Coder 
Apocryphus Novi Testament, i.), 4to, West- 
minster? 1478? [unique in Gottingen Uni- 
versity Library]. 13.‘The Temple of Glass,’ 
a poem attributed to Lydgate, 4to, West- 
minster? 1478? [unique in Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library]. 14. ‘The Chorle and the 
Bird,’ a poem attributed to Lydgate, 1st 
edition, 4to, Westminster? 1478? [unique 
in Cambridge University Library ; fragment 
in British Museum] ; 2nd edition, 4to, West- 
minster ? 1479? [unique in York Cathedral 
Library]. The second edition was reprinted 
for the Roxburghe Club, 15. ‘Temple of Brass, 
or Parliament of Fowls;’ Ballads; ‘Chaucer’s 
Envoy to Scogan,’ 4to, Westminster P 1478 ? 
[fragments in Cambridge University Library 
and British Museum]. 16, ‘The Book of 
Courtesy, Ist edition, 4to, Westminster P 
1479 ? [unique in Cambridge University Li- 
brary]; 2nd edition, Westminster, 1491? 
{fragment in Bodleian]. The first edition 
was reprinted by Dr. F. J. Furnivall for the 
Karly English Text Society in 1868. 17. Queen 
Anelida and False Arcyte : ‘ Chaucer’s Com- 

laint to his Purse,’4to, Westminster ? 1479? 
ae in Cambridge University Library]. 
18,* Boethius’s ‘De Consolatione Philosophie,’ 


translated by Chaucer, folio, +, Westminster? | 
19.* ‘Cordyale, or the Four | 


1479? [16]. 
Last Things,’ a translation from the French 
ascribed to Earl Rivers, folio, +, Westmin- 
ster? 24 March 1479 [9]. 20. A Latin 
Treatise on Rhetoric, by Laurentius Guliel- 
mus de Traversanis of Savona,’ folio, West- 
minster? 1479? [2]. 21.* ‘Latin Letters 
of Indulgence issued with Sixtus IV’s autho- 
rity in 1480 for assistance at the Siege of 
Rhodes’ (parchment), folio, Westminster ? 
31 March 1480 kee 22. ‘The Mirrour of 
the World, translated by Caxton, through 
the French, from Vincent de Beauvais’s 
‘Speculum Naturale,’ at the request of Hugh 
Brice, for presentation to Lord Hastings, 
Ist edition,* folio, with woodcuts, West- 
minster? 1481 [16]; 2nd edition, folio, 1490? 
[13]. 23. ‘The History of Reynard the Fox,’ 
translated from the Dutch by Caxton at West- 
minster in 1481, 1st edition,* folio, Westmin- 
ster P 1481? [4]; 2nd edition, folio, West- 
minster ? 1489? [unique in Magdalene Col- 
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lege, Cambridge]. 24.* ‘Tully of Old Age and 


Friendship: The Declamation of Noblesse,’ 
+, folio, Westminster P 1481 [22]. The trans- 
lation, through the French, of Cicero’s ‘ De Se- 
nectute,’ undertaken at the desire of Sir John 
Fastolf, is attributed by Leland to Tiptoft, 
earl of Worcester, and by Anstis to Wynkyn 
de Worde. There seems, however, no doubt 
that the work was undertaken by William of 
Worcester [q.v.] 25. Caxton’s ‘ Advertise- 
ment’ (long 8vo), Westminster, 1478? [Al- 
thorp and Bodleian]. 26. ‘ Directorium seu 
Pica Sarum,’ version i.,* 4to, 1478? [unique 
fragment]; version ii. (‘Directorium Sacerdo- 
tum’), with woodcut, Ist edition,* +, West- 
minster, 1487? [unique]; 2nd edition, f, 
Westminster, 1489? [unique in Bodleian]. 
27.* ‘Psalterium,’ in Latin, 4to, Westmin- 
ster? 1480? [unique]. 28. ‘The Chronicles 
of England,’ called ‘ Caxton’s Chronicle,’ 
though it is merely an imprint of the popu- 
lar ‘ Chronicle of Brut,’ 1st edition, folio, +, 
Westminster, 10 June 1480 [13]; 2nd edi- 
tion,* folio, t+, Westminster, 8 Oct. 1482 [6]. 
29,* ‘ Description of Britain,’a translation by 
Caxton of a chapter of Higden’s ‘ Polycroni- 
con,’ folio, +, Westminster? 18 Aug. 1480[12]. 
30. ‘Curia Sapientia, or the Court of Sa- 
pience,” an English poem by Lydgate, fol. 
‘Westminster? 1481[2; fragments in Bodleian 
and Brit. Mus.] 31.* ‘The History of Godfrey 
of Boulogne,’ translated by Caxton from the 
French, fol.+, Westminster,20 Nov. 1481 [12]. 
Mr. Holford has a copy inscribed ‘This was 
king Edw. y® fourth Booke.’ 32.* ‘ Letters of 
Indulgences for assistance against the Turks,’ 
in Latin, lst edition, Westminster? 1481, in 
parchment [unique fragment]; 2nd edition, 
1481] [unique in Bedford Library; fragment at 
Cambridge University ata aa» 33.* ¢ Poly- 
cronicon,’ a revised version by Caxton of Tre- 
visa’s English translation of Higden’s Chro- 
nicle, fol. +, Westminster, 1482[30]. 34, ‘Pil- 
grimage of the Soul,’ a translation from the 
French, ascribed to Lydgate, +, Westminster, 
6 June 1483[5]}. 35. ‘ Vocabulary in French 
and English,’ a book for travellers, fol. West- 
minster? 1483?[4]. 36,* ‘The Festial (Liber 
Festialis),’ an English translation by John 
Mirkus, fol. *, lst edition, +, Westminster, 
30 June 1488 [4]; * 2nd edition, with a few 
additions, +, 1491 [6]. 37. ‘Four Sermons,’ 
in English,* 1st edition fol. +, Westmin- 
ster, 1483? [9]; * 2nd edition, 1491 P [5]. A 
copy of this work at St. Andrews is carefully 
described in ‘Notes and Queries,’ 7th ser. 
ii, 264. It has been reprinted by the Rox- 
burghe Club. 38.* ‘ Servitium de Visitatione 
B. Marie Virginis,’ Latin, 4to, Westminster, 
1482? [unique]. 39.* ‘Sex perelegantissima 
| Epistola’ per Petrum Carmelianum emen- 
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dat,’ dating from 11 Dec. 1482 to February 


1483, 4to, t, Westminster, 1483? [The unique 
copy in Hecht-Heinean Library, Halber- 
stadt, was purchased by the British Museum 
in 1890]. 40.* Gower’s ‘ Confessio Amantis,’ 
large fol. +, Westminster, 2 Sept. 1483 ; the 
year 1s given as ‘a thousand cccc lxxxxiij,’ a 
typographical error for lxxxiij[17]. 41.*“The 
Knight of the Tower’s book of teaching for 
his daughters,’ translated from the French 
by Caxton from ‘Le Livre du Chevalier de 
la Tour Landry,’ fol. +, Westminster, 31 Jan. 


1484 [6]. 42.* ‘Caton,’ an elaborate com-. 
mentary on Cato’s distiches, translated by | 


Caxton from the French in 1483, fol. West- 
minster? 1484? [12]. 43.* “The Golden Le- 
gend,’ paraphrased (20 Nov. 1483) by Caxton 
from Jacobus a Voragine’s ‘Aurea Legenda’ 
or lives of saints, with the help of English 
and French translations, large fol. *, with 
woodcuts; 1st edition +, Westminster, 1484? 
[30]; 2nd edition 1487? [fragments only 
in British Museum, Bodleian, Cambridge 
University Library, and Chatsworth Li- 
brary]; 3rd edition, though with colophon, 
$1494 [printed] By me, Wyllyam Caxton,’ 
obviously printed by Wynkyn de Worde. 
44, ‘Death-bed Prayers,’ fol. broadside, 1484? 
[unique, Rylands Libr.] 45.‘The Fables of 
Ausop,’ translated by Caxton from the French, 
fol.t, Westminster, 26 March 1484, with wood- 
cuts [unique perfect copy at Windsor, imper- 
fect copies at British Museum and Oxford]. 
46.* ‘The Order of Chivalry,’ translated by 
Caxton and dedicated to Richard III, 4to, 
Westminster ? 1484? [4]. 47.* ‘The Book 
of Fame made by Gefferey Chaucer,’ with an 
epilogue, giving the printer’s opinion of Chau- 
cer asa great poet, fol.t, Westminster ? 1484? 
[4]. 48.* ‘The Curial,’translated by Caxton 
from the French of Alain Chartier, fol. West- 
minster ? 1484?([2]. 49.* Chaucer’s‘Troylus 
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and Creside,’ fol. Westminster ? 1484? [4]. 
50.* Lydgate’s ‘ Life of our Lady,’ t, West- 
minster, 1484 P ee 51.* ‘The Life of Saint, 
Winifred,’ translated by Caxton, fol. West- 
minster P 1485? [3]. 52. ‘The Noble His- 
tories of King Arthur and of certain of his 
Knights,’ by Sir Thomas Malory, fol. +, West- 
minster, 31 July 1485 [unique perfect copy 
formerly in Earl Jersey's library at Osterley 
Park, sold in 1885 to Robert Hoe, of New 
York ; Rylands Libr. has an imperfect copy, 
anda fragment is in British Museum]. This 
book has been very frequently reprinted, and 
is still popular as the source of all the nume- 
rous English poetic versions of the Arthu- 
rianromance. 653,* ‘The Life of Charles the 
Great,’ translated by Caxton, fol. t, West- 
minster ? 1 Dec. 1485 [unique in British 
Museum]. Reprinted by the Early English 
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Text Society in 1881-2. 64.* ‘The Knight 
Paris and the Fair Vienne,’ translated from 
the French romance by Caxton, fol. +, West- 
minster, 19 Dec. 1485 [unique in British 
Museum]. Reprinted forthe Roxburghe Club 
in 1868, 55. ‘The Book of Good Manners,’ 
translated by Caxton at the desire of his 
friend Pratt, fol. +, Westminster? 11 May 
1487 [3]. 56.* ‘Speculum Vit Christi,’ 
translated by an anonymous hand from St. 
Bonaventura’s Latin life of Christ, edit. A, 
fol. +, Westminster ? 1487 [8]. One copy in 
British Museum ison vellum. Edit. B, fol. t, 
Westminster P 1488 P ee 57.* ‘The Royal 
Book, or Book for a King,’ translated from 
the French by Caxton (13 Sept. 1484), fol. 
with small vignette woodcuts; Westminster P 
1488? [8]. 58. ‘The Image of Pity,’ 4to, 
broadside, with woodcuts of crucifixion, 
1489? 59. ‘The Doctrinal of Sapience, 
translated from the French by Caxton, 7 May 
1489, fol. +, Westminster P 1489? [10]. The 
copy at Windsor is on vellum. 60. ‘Com- 
memoratio Lamentationis sive Compassionis 
B. Marie in morte filii,’ 4to, Westminster ? 
1491 P [unique in Ghent Library]. 61.* ‘ Ser- 
vitium de Transfiguratione Jhesu Christi,’ 4to, 
t, Westminster? 1491? [unique]. 62.* ‘Fayts 
of Arms and Chivalry,’ translated by Caxton 
from the French of Christine de Pisan, fol. 
+, Westminster? 14 July 1489 [21]. 63.*‘Sta- 
tutes of Henry VII,’ fol. Westminster, 1489? 
[4]. Reprinted in 1869, edited by John Rae, 
65. ‘The Governal of Health: Medicina Sto- 
machi,’ the first part being an early transla- 
tion from the Latin, and the second a work 
of Lydgate, 4to, Westminster? 1489? [2]. 
Reprinted by Mr. W. Bladesin 1858. 66. ‘The 
Historie of Blanchardin and Eglantine,’ fol. 
translated by Caxton at request of Mar- 

aret, duchess of Somerset, Westminster ? 

489 P [unique copy, Rylands Libr.; and one 
leaf in British Museum]. 67. ‘ Four Sons of 
Aymon, apparently translated by Caxton, fol. 
Westminster? 1489 ? [uniqueimperfect copy, 
Rylands Libr.] Reprinted by Early Eng- 
lish Text Society in 1885-6, 68.* ‘Eneydos,’ 
translated by Caxton (22 June 1490) from a 
French romance based on Virgil’s Aineid and 
Bocceaccio’s ‘ Fall of Princes,’ fol. Westmin- 
ster P 1490? [21]. 69. ‘A Book of Divers 
Ghostly Matters, containing the Seven Points 
of True Love or Orologium Sapientiz: the 
Twelve Profits of Tribulation, and the Rule 
of St. Benet, translations from the Latin f, 
Westminster ? 1490? [6]. 70.* ‘Fifteen Oes 
and other Prayers,’ printed by Caxton at the 
command of Elizabeth, Henry VII's wife, and 
of Margaret, his mother (the fifteen prayers 
all begin with O) +, Westminster? 1491? 
[unique copy in British Museum]. Also see 
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Henry Bradshaw’s ‘ Notice of a Fragment of 
the Fifteen Oes. . . by William Caxton... 
in the Library of the Baptist College, Bristol,’ 
London, 1877. Reproduced in photolitho- 
graphy in 1869. 71. *‘Artand Craft to know 
how well to die, translated from French by 
Caxton, 15 June 1490, fol. Westminster? 1491? 
3]. A similar work, of which a unique copy 


to die for the Health of Man’s Soul,’ appa- 
rently translated from the Latin by Caxton, 
The original has not been identified. 

The few French works printed by Colard 
Mansion before Caxton left Bruges are not 
included in this list, although Mr. Blades has 
enumerated them among Caxton’s books. 
There is no proof that Caxton was personally 
concerned in their publication. 

Immediately after Caxton’s death Wynkyn 
de Worde, his assistant, began to print from 


is difficult to determine, with any certainty, 
the printer of several books which appeared 
about 1491, the year of Caxton’sdeath. The 
following books, often attributed to Caxton, 
are more probably the work of Wynkyn de 
Worde, viz.: ‘The Chastising of God’s Chil- 


dren,’ fol. 1491 P (with title-page); ‘A Treatise | 
| ritch for kindly supplying him with information 


of Love,’ fol. 1493?; ‘The Life of St. Ka- 
therine, and Revelation of St. Elizabeth 


of Hungary,’ fol. 1493; and ‘The Siege of | 


Rhodes, fol. (cf. Carus, Joun, 72. 1480). Wyn- 
kyn de Worde states that Caxton printed, at 
Cologne, a book entitled ‘ Bartolomeeus de Pro- 
prietatibus Rerum,’ of which Wynkyn issued 
a later edition. No such work is known. In 
the prologue to ‘The Four Sons of Aymon’ 
Caxton says that he had translated, at the 
request of John, earl of Oxford, ‘The Life and 
Miracles of Robert, earl of Oxford,’ but of this 
nothing is extant. In the Pepysian Collec- 
tion (2124) at Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
is a manuscript (unprinted) translation by 
Caxton of six books of Ovid’s‘ Metamorpho- 
ses,’ dated from Westminster, 22 April 1480, 

The price of Caxton’s books mainly depends 
on their condition and onthe number of copies 
known to be extant. The highest prices in- 
clude 1,950/., given by Mr. Robert Hoe, of 
New York, at Sotheby’s, on 6 May 1885, for 
the unique copy of Malory’s‘ King Arthur, in 
the Osterley Park Library. At the same time 
and place 1,820/. was paid for Caxton’s ‘Re- 
cuyell,’ the first book in the printing of which 


he was concerned. The fine Ashburnham copy | 


of Le Fevre’s ‘ Boke of the Hoole Lyf of Ja- 
son’ fetched at Sotheby’s 2,1007. 9 Dec. 1897, 
and ‘The Royal Book’ 2, 225/.17 March 1902. 

[The earliest life of Caxton is that by the 
Rey. John Lewis of Margate, published in 1737, 
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and later writers, up to 1861, depended almost 
entirely on Lewis's work. Neither Oldys, in the 
Biographia Britannica, 1748, nor Ames, in his 
Typogr. Antiq. 1749, nor Herbert, in his edi- 
tion of Ames, 1785, nor T. F. Dibdin, in his re- 
vision of Ames, with the aid of new notes by 
Herbert and Gough, added to Lewis's facts, al- 
though bibliographical details are treated more 


is in the Bodleian, was issued by Caxton about Pema tact Marre hha Ris ATS 


the same time, ‘Ars Moriendi: the Craft for | 


cessors. In 1861 Mr. William Blades super- 
seded all existing lives of Caxton by the first 
volume of his new life of the printer, which was 
followed in 1863 by a second volume, treating 
almost exclusively of Caxton’s typography. Ab- 
breviated editions of this book appeared in a 
single volume in 1877 and 1882, and it is un- 
doubtedly the standard authority. Full reprints 
are given of original documents, and numerous 
plates give the reader the opportunity of study- 
ing Caxton’s varied types. Mr. Blades has also 
issued a useful little pamphlet, ‘How to tell a 
Caxton,’ London, 1870, and a short Catalogue of 


Caxton’s fount and in Caxton’s house; and it | Books punted by; Caxton, Londo 1 Se0 oa uae 


Blades’s Prefaces to his several reproductions of 
Caxton’s books, mentioned in the list in the text, 
are also of great service. M. J. P. A. Madden 
has criticised adversely many of Mr. Blades’s 
conclusions in his Lettres d’un Bibliographe, 
4th ser. Paris, 1875, pp. 12-88. Mr. Blades’s 
researches have been largely used in this article, 
and the writer has also to thank Mr. Bernard Qua- 


respecting recent Caxton sales, See also Wyman 
and Bigmore’s Bibliography of Printing; Beed- 
ham’s Caxton Reproductions, Iowa, 1879; T. F. 
Dibdin’s Aides Althorpiane ; Cat. of the British 
Museum, Cambridge University, Bodleian, Chats- 
worth, Rylands, and Huth Libraries. In the early 
part of the eighteenth century an attempt was 
made to deprive Caxton of the honour of intro- 
ducing printing into England, and to confer tho 
distinction on Corsellis, a German printer alleged 


| to have settled at Oxford in 1464. For the his- 


tory of the controversy, and the baselessness of 


the contention, see art. Ricoarp Arxkyns, 1615- 


1677, supra, and Conyers Middleton’s Disserta- 
tion concerning the Origin of Printing in Eng- 
land, 1735.] ioe 18 
CAY, JOHN (1700-1757), editor of the 
‘Statutes,’ third son of John Cay of North 
Charlton, Northumberland, by Grace, daugh- 
ter and coheiress of Henry Wolff of Brid- 
lington, Yorkshire, was born in 1700 (Burks, 
Landed Gentry, 1868, p. 225). Intended 
for the legal profession he was entered at 
Gray’s Inn on 3 Sept. 1719, called to the bar 
by that society on 20 June 1724, and sub- 
sequently made a bencher (Gray’s Inn Ad- 
mission Register). In 1750 he was appointed 
steward and one of the judges of the Mar- 
shalsea (Gent. Mag. xx.429), Cay, as aclas- 
sical antiquary, was admitted in August 1736 
to the Society of Antiquaries. Together with 
his brother Robert, a merchant at Newcastle- 
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upon-Tyne, who died on 22 April 1754 (Gent. 
Mag. xxiv. 243), he was the friend and cor- 
respondent of John Horsley, and upon Hors- 
ley’s death in January 1732, the brothers were 
indefatigable in their endeavours to promote 
the sale and collect the proceeds of the ‘ Bri- 
tannia Romana’ for Mrs. Horsley’s benefit 
(Sruxu.ey, Diaries and Letters, Surtees Soc. 
ii, 143.) Cay died at his house in Essex 
Street, Strand, on 11 April 1757 (Gent. Mag. 
xxvil. 189; Will reg. in P. C. O. 114, Her- 
ring). By his wife Sarah, daughter of Henry 
Boult of Gray’s Inn and Reading, he left a son, 
Henry, and two daughters. The year follow- 
ing his death there appeared ‘ The Statutes 
at Large, from Magna Charta to the 30th 
Geo. I,’ 6 vols. folio, London, 1758. This edi- 
tion, which has been justly praised for its 
learning and accuracy, was continued by 
Owen Ruffhead to 13 Geo. ITI, 3 vols. folio, 
London, 1769-73. Cay had previously pub- 
lished ‘ Abridgment of the Publick Statutes, 
in force and use, from Magna Charta to the 
llth Geo. II,’ 2 vols. folio, London, 1739, 
which was continued by supplements by his 
son. Henry Boult Cay. In 1762 a second 
edition in two volumes was published, and 
in 1766 a supplemental volume, containing 
the statutes from 11 Geo. IT to 1 Geo. III. 
Cay’s ‘Abridgment’ used to be continued 
by the abstracts of acts to 35 Geo. III, after 
which period they were not printed. 

Heyry Bourt Cay, who completed his 
father’s labours, was educated, at Clare Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1752 as second wrangler, and obtained a 
fellowship, which he vacated by his mar- 
riage, in August 1770, to Miss Stawel Piggot 
of Bassingbourn, Cambridgeshire. Called to 
the bar at the Middle Temple, he afterwards 
filled several minor legal offices, and died at 
his residence in Cursitor Street on 24 Jan. 
1795, leaving two daughters (Gent. Mag. xl. 
892, lxv. i. 171, lxvi. i. 166. 


[Manuscript note by H. B, Cay in J. Cay’s 
annotated copy of Rolle’s Abridgment in Brit. 
Mus.; Burke’s Commoners, i. 384-5; Hodg- 
son’s Northumberland, pt. ii. vol. ii, 442; 
Hutchinson’s Northumberland, i. 148-9, 173, 
199 ; Marvin’s Legal Bibliography, p. 1 saglle 


° 


CAYLEY, ARTHUR (d. 1848), biogra- 
pher, was the son of Arthur Cayley, third son 
of Sir George Cayley, bart., of Brompton, 
Yorkshire, by his wife Anne Eleanor Shultz 

ostER, Pedigrees of Yorkshire Families, 
it.) He received his academical education at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1796 as fourth wrangler, but is 
said to have been refused a fellowship on 
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account of his political opinions (Biog. Dict. 
of Living Authors, 1816, p. 59). When the 
‘Anti-Jacobin Review’ was started in 1798, 
Cayley became an occasional contributor; he 
also attempted some satire in the manner of 
the ‘New Bath Guide.’ He subsequently 
took orders, and in 1814 was presented to 
the rectory of Normanby, Yorkshire. He 
died at York on 22 April 1848, aged 72 
(Gent. Mag. 1848, xxx. 101), Cayley mar- 
ried Lucy, eldest daughter of his uncle, the 
Rey. Digby Cayley, rector of Thormanby. 
He was the author of: 1. ‘The Life of Sir 
Walter Ralegh, Knt.,’2 vols. 4to, London, 
1805 (second edition, 2 vols. 8vo, London, 
1806), a work not distinguished either for 
depth of research or grace of style. The 
same must be said of 2. ‘Memoirs of Sir 
Thomas More, with a new Translation of his 
Utopia, also his History of King Richard III, 
and his Latin Poems,’ 2 vols. 4to, London, 
1808. 


[Authorities as above.] G. G, 


CAYLEY, CHARLES BAGOT (1823- 
1883), translator,son of Henry Cayley, a Rus- 
sia merchant, and younger brother of Arthur 
Cayley, the mathematician [see SuppLz- 
| MENT], was born on 9 July 1823 in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Petersburg. He was edu- 
cated at Mr. Pollecary’s school, Blackheath, 
King’s College, London, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1845, 
taking a second class in the classical tripos. 
He led the quiet and unpretentious life of a 
scholar, passed much of his time in the read-_ 
ing-room of the British Museum, and died 
suddenly of heart disease in the night of 
5-6 Dec. 1883 at his lodgings in South 
Crescent, Bedford Square. He was buried 
at Hastings. His works are: 1. ‘ Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. Translated in the original 
ternary rhyme,’ 3 vols. Lond. 1851-4, 8vo, 
with a fourth vol. of notes, 1855. Mr. W.M. 
Rossettiremarks that ‘when allimperfections 
| have been allowed for, Cayley’s version must 
be pronounced to be very considerably the 
best and most thorough rendering into Eng- 
lish of the “ Commedia,” the one which, at- 
tempting most and aiming highest, reaches 
also furthest.’ 2. ‘Psyche’s Interludes,’ a 
small volume of poems, Lond. 1857, 8vo. 
8. ‘The Psalms in Metre,’ Lond. 1860, 8vo. 
4, ‘Filippo Malincontri, or Student Life in 
Venetia. An autobiography,’ translated from 
the Italian, 2 vols. Lond. 1861, 8vo. 5. ‘ In- 
troduction to the Grammar of the Romance 
Languages, by Friedrich Diez,’ translated, 
Lond. 1863, 8vo. 6. ‘The Prometheus 

Bound of Aischylus. Translated in the origi- 
| nal metres,’ Lond. 1867, 8vo. 7. ‘ History of 
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Political and Religious Persecutions,’ 2 vols. 
Lond. 1876, 8vo, conjointly with Fernando 
Garrido. 8. ‘The Iliad of Homer, Homo- 
metrically translated,’ Lond. 1877, 8vo. 
9. ‘The Sonnets and Stanzas of Petrarch,’ 
translated, Lond. 1879, 8vo. 


[Dr. J. A. H. Murray’s Address to the Philo- 
logical Society, 16 May 1884; Times, 10 Dec. 
1883 ; Atheneum, 1883, ii. 776, 817 ; Academy, 
1883, ii. 397; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. 
Mus. ; Graduati Cantab. (1884), 96.] T.C, 


CAYLEY, CORNELIUS (1729-1780?), 
religious writer, wasborn in 1729at Hull. At 
nineteen Lord Scarborough introduced him 
to a place at court as clerk in the treasury of 
the Prince of Wales. With a view to promo- 
tion he learnt foreign languages and practised 
music and dancing, and after a time made 
application to go as under-secretary to the 
ambassador to Paris; but superior interest 
procured the place for another. After this 
disappointment he attempted to indulge in 
the gaieties of London life; but a strongly 
religious temperament led him into other 

ursuits. He became acquainted with James 

ervey, author of the ‘Meditations, and 
through him he visited the Tabernacle in 
Moorfields. There for a time he was in con- 
stant attendance, read religious books of the 
old puritan sort, and soon took to preaching 
about London. He printed a little treatise on 
‘The Doctrine of Jesus Christ,’ for presenta- 
tion. For atime he made his home in the 
house of Lady Cornelia Piers at Mill Hill, 
_ where he preached to very select company. 
His autumn vacations were usually spent in 
travelling through the country and preaching 
wherever opportunity offered. He still held 
his place at the treasury, until he was told that 
he must give up preaching, when he resigned 
his post to devote himself entirely to religious 
work. He then settled for a time at Norwich, 
which he left in 1761. While there, in 1756, 
he composed a Christmas anthem, which was 
frequently sung to a fine piece of cathedral 
music, and he published a letter in answer to 
Mr. Potter, a clergyman of Reymerston, who 
had printed a sermon against the methodists. 
In the autumn of 1772 Cayley started on a 
tour through Holland, Flanders, and France. 
He wrote an account of his travels on the 
way: it was printed in parts in the ‘ Leeds 
Weekly Newspaper,’ and afterwards printed 
separately in a 12mo volume. On arriving 
at Dover he set off for his ‘little retirement 
near Leeds.’ There, in 1778, he published the 
third edition of his ‘ Life’ (originally published 
at Norwich in 1757-8), with enlargements, 
but with little further account of himself 
after 1761. A portrait of ‘ Cornelius Cayley, 
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ee tite A Dai Learn = oe 
minister of the gospel drawn by Swanfelder 
and engraved by I. Taylor, is prefixed to this 
third edition, ‘The book has been reprinted 
four times in the present century, so recently 
as 1862 and again in 1863. Cayley also pub- 
lished: 1. ‘The Seraphical Young Shepherd 
and a Small Bunch of Violets,’ 1762, 2nd edit. 
1769. 2. ‘The Amethyst; or some Beams 
of Eternal Light, 1763. 38. ‘The Day-Star 
of Glory rising in the Hearts of the Saints,’ 
1769. 4. ‘The Olive Branch of Peace and 
the Shulamite: apoem,’1771. 5, ‘An Evan- 
gelical Dialogue,’ 1780, and various other small 
things. He also wrote largely on the ‘ Mys- 
tery of the Two Adams,’ but the manuscript 
has not been traced, nor any further account 
of the author after 1780. 


[Life of Cornelius Cayley, written by him- 
self, 8rd edit. Leeds, 1778; Cayley’s Tour through 
Holland, Flanders, and part of France, 2nd edit. 
Leeds, 1777.] (lg dsb ah 


CEADDA, Saint (d. 672), better known as 
Cap, was a Northumbrian by birth. He had 
three brothers, Cedd, Cynibill, and Caelin, All 
four were ordained to the priesthood, and two, 
Cedd and Ceadda, became bishops (BEDE, 
iii, 23). He was oneof St. Aidan’s disciples, 
but spent part of his youth in Ireland in 
the monastery of Rathmelsige, now Melfont, 
in company with Ecgberht, another young 
Northumbrian of noble family, eminent for 
piety and missionary zeal. In 664 Ceadda’s 
brother Cedd, bishop of the East-Saxons, died 
at his monastery of Lastingham, in Deira [see 
Crpp], of which he was abbot, and by his ap- 
pointment Ceadda succeeded him in the office 
(2b. ili. 23). In the same year the synod of 
Whitby had been held, which, through the 
influence of Wilfrith, had decided to adopt 
the Roman time of keeping Easter. Colman, 
bishop of Lindisfarne, who adhered to the 
Scottish usage, resigned his see, and Tuda, 
his successor, died soon afterwards of the 
plague. Wilfrith was then elected bishop, 
and the see, probably at his request, was moved 
to York, where there had been no bishop since 
the flight of Paulinus in 633 [see Cap- 
waLLA I and Pavxinus]. Wilfrith went to 
Gaul to be consecrated, and tarried there so 
long that Oswy, king of Northumbria, and | 
his people grew impatient, and resolved to 
have Ceadda made bishop instead. He was 
accordingly sent to Canterbury for consecra- 
tion, accompanied by Eadhed, afterwards 
bishop of Ripon. On their arrival they found 
the see just vacant by the death of Archbishop 
Deusdedit, so they repaired to Wessex, where 
Ceadda was consecrated by Wini, bishop of 
Winchester, assisted by two British bishops 
probably from Cornwall (7d. iii. 28), He 
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then returned to Northumbria, and for three 
years ruled his diocese nobly (‘ sublimiter re- 
gens, Brepz, v.19), From his training under 
Aidan and in the Irish monastery he had 
learned that spirit of simple modest piety, 
purity from worldly aims, and single-minded 
devotion to duty for which the clergy of 
the Scottish school were remarkably distin- 
guished. His whole time was divided between 
prayer, study, and the visitation of his dio- 
cese to preach and baptise. His journeys were 
all made on foot, after the apostolic fashion (26. 
ili. 28). Wilfrith, on his return from Gaul, 
did not resent the appointment of Ceadda, 
and quietly retired to his abbey of Ripon. 
Soon after Theodore had been made arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 669, he held a general 
visitation of the English church, and objec- 
tions werethen raised against the consecration 
of Ceadda as having been irregular, partly, 
we may suppose, because Wilfrith had already 
been appointed to Ceadda’s see, and partly 
because two of the consecrating bishops be- 
longed to the British church, which did not 
keep Easter according to the canonical rule. 
When Theodore told Ceadda that he had not 
been properly consecrated, he meekly replied 
that if the archbishop thought so, he was quite 
willing to resign an office of which he had 
never deemed himself worthy, and which he 
had consented to undertake only for obedience 
sake. Theodore, touched by his humility, 
said that he was not bound to relinquish the 
episcopal office. Ceadda, however, retired to 
his monastery at Lastingham, and Wilfrith 
entered upon the administration of the see of 
York (2. iv. 2); but the holy man was not 
long permitted to enjoy his monastic retreat. 
On the death of Jaruman, bishop of the Mer- 
cians, in 669, Wulfhere, the king, requested 
Theodore to provide a successor. Theodore 
refused to consecrate a new bishop, but asked 
Oswy, king of Northumbria, to let Ceadda be 
transplanted to this South Humbrian diocese 
(1b. iv. 3). Oswy consented, and Theodore 
either reconsecrated Ceadda, or by some ad- 
ditional rites made good the supposed defects 
or irregularities in the original act of conse- 
cration (‘Ipse ordinationem ejus denuo ca- 
tholica ratione consummavit,’ 2, iv. 2). The 
language of Wilfrith’s biographer Eddius, c. 
15, is stronger: ‘ Per omnes gradus ecclesia- 
sticos ad sedem preedictam plene eum ordi- 
naverunt.’ Healso implies that it was Wil- 
frith who recommended Ceadda for Mercia, 
and with other bishops reconsecrated him. 
But his partiality for Wilfrith probably makes 
him less trustworthy on this point than Bede. 

Ceadda fixed the Mercian see, which had 
hitherto been unsettled, at Lichfield. Here 
he found or built a church, dedicated to St. 
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Mary, eastward of the spot occupied by the 
present cathedral, and a short distance from 
the church he built a dwelling for himself 
and seven or eight brethren, where they spent 
in prayer and study the little leisure which 
could be spared from the ‘ministry of the 
word.’ King Wulfhere also granted fifty 
hides of land to the bishopric for establishing 
& monastery in a place called ‘ the grove,’ in 
the province of Lindsey, supposed to be Bar- 
row in Lincolnshire, where traces of Chad’s 
monastic rule still existed when Bede wrote 
(2d. iv. 3). The bishop entered upon his epi- 
scopal and missionary labours with the same 
apostolic simplicity and zeal which had dis- 
tinguished him in his former diocese. He 
still journeyed everywhere on foot, and out 
of ‘zealous love of pious toil’ resisted the 
bidding of Archbishop Theodore, who ordered 
him to ride when he had a longer circuit 
than usual to make. The primate, however, 
insisted on having his way, and on one oc- 
casion with his own hand helped Ceadda to 
mount; because, as Bede says (iv. 3), he 
had ‘assuredly discovered him to be a holy 
man.’ Bede relates several beautiful in- 
stances of this ‘ holy man’s’ habits of simple 
piety as described to him by one who had 
been brought up and trained in Ceadda’s mo- 
nastery at Lastingham. If he hearda loud 
blast of wind, he would pause in his reading, 
or whatever he was doing, and pray God to 
be merciful to mankind; and if the gale waxed 
louder, he would close his book and fall upon 
his face in prayer. If it rose to a tempest 
with thunder and lightning, he would go into 
the church and pray there, or recite psalms 
until fair weather returned (7d.) 

After having ruled his church for two years 
and a half, Ceadda fell a victim to a pesti- 
lence which was fatal to many of his clergy 
before it attacked the bishop. Seven days 
before he died he had an intimation of his 
coming end. A faithful disciple and friend 
named Owin, who had once been steward in 
the royal household in Northumbria, but had 
forsaken all to become a lay brother at Last- 
ingham, was working in the fields hard by the 
bishop’s house, when he heard the sweetest 
sound as of songs of joy coming down from 
heaven to earth. It gradually reached and 
encircled the chamber where Ceadda was 
sitting alone, the other inmates of the dwell- 
ing having gone to the church, and after 
about half an hour it floated heavenwards 
again, While Owin was wondering what 
this might mean, Ceadda opened the window 
of his oratory and summoned Owin and the 
rest of the brethren. Hetold them that ‘ the 
lovely guest who had already visited so many 
of their brethren had deigned to come to him 
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also and summon him from the world.’ ‘Go 
back,’ he said, ‘to the church and bid the 
brethren by their prayers commend my de- 
parture to God,’ After they had departed, 
Owin ventured to ask him the meaning o 
the strain of joy which he had heard, and 
Ceadda told him that it was the song of an- 
gels, and that in seven days they would re- 
turn and take him with them. He speedily 
sickened, and died seven days after, 2 March 
672. He was buried near St. Mary’s Church, 
but the body was afterwards transferred to 
the church of St. Peter. His shrine was 
a wooden structure in Bede’s time (7.), 
roofed like a little house with a hole in the 
side, through which devotees inserted their 
hands and took a few particles of his dust, 
which, when mixed with water and so drunk, 
were supposed to have a marvellous virtue 
for the cure of divers diseases in man and 
beast. The memory of Ceadda was revered 
in Ireland, where he had spent a part of 
his youth. Ecgberht, his companion there, 
had remained in Ireland, and some years 
after Ceadda’s death he told an abbot from 
Lincolnshire (perhaps from Barrow) who 
visited him, that a man then living in Ire- 
land had seen on the day that Ceadda died 
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the soul of his brother Cedd descend from | 


heaven and return thither, bearing the soul 
of the holy Ceadda with him (7d. iv. 3). The 
number and beauty of these legends help us 
to measure the real sanctity of Ceadda’s life, 
which excited so much love and respect. As 
Bede says (iii. 28): ‘The things which he 
had learned from Holy Scripture ought to 
be done; these he diligently strove to do.’ 
Ceadda became one of the most popular of 
English saints under the name of St. Chad. 
His day was kept on 2 March, and still has 
a place in the black-letter calendar. A richly 
decorated copy of the gospels, which is said 
to have belonged to him, is preserved in the 
cathedral library at Lichfield. 

(There is a short life of Ceadda in the Acta 
Sanctorum, and another in Capgrave’s Nova Le- 
genda, pp. 58, 59, but these and all subsequent 
biographies are really only compilations from 
Bede. Eddius, the friend and biographer of 
Wilfrith, was contemporary with Bede, but his 
narrative is not nearly so trustworthy. ] 

Wie HiWicis. 


CEADWALLA. [See Capwatta.] 


CEALLACHAN (d. 954), king of Cashel, 
called in poetry C. coir, or the just, and 
C. cruaidh, or the hard, is the hero of several 
old popular tales of Munster. He was king 
of Cashel from 935 till his death in 954. He 
first appears in history as plundering Clon- 
macnolse in 985, and in 937 ravaged Meath 
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in alliance with the Danes of Waterford. In 
939 he ravaged Ossory and the Decies, but 
later in the same year was defeated by their 
tribes. Muircheartach, king of Ailech, in- 


f | vaded the south early in 941, and carried off 


Ceallachan as a hostage to Donegal, where he 
kept him for nine months, and then sent him 
to Donnchadh, king of Ireland, who set him 
free, In 942 Ceallachan defeated Cenneide, 
father of Brian Boroimhe, in the battle of 
Maghduin, and ever after ruled in compara- 
tive quiet till his death from natural causes 
in 954, Ceallachan was chief of the great 
tribe called the Eoghanacht, and is the an- 
cestor of many families once powerful in the 
south of Ireland. The O’Ceallachans or O’Cal- 
laghans of the south take their name from 
the great-grandson of his son Donnchadh,and 
the last chief in direct line ofthe chief branch 
of his race is believed to have been Donn- 
chadh (or Denis) O’Callaghan of Glinn, who 
died in 1760, having married his cousin Mary 
O'Callaghan in 1745, and left one daughter 
of the same name. Cornelius, her kinsman, 
though in what degree is not known, was 
in 1785 created Baron Lismore in the peer- 
age of Ireland. 


[Chronicon Scotorum (Rolls Series), p. 201; 
Tracts relating to Ireland (Irish Archzolog. Soc. 
1841), pp. 43, &e.; Annala Rioghachta Hireann, 
vol, ii.; genealogical manuscripts of the late 
B. C. Fisher.] N. 


CHEARBHALL, lord of Ossory (d. 888), 
son of Dunghal, was one of the most famous 
chiefs of the Gall Gaedhel, as the Irish chro- 
niclers call those native tribes who lived in 
alliance with the Danes. He is called by the 
Danish writers Kiarvalr, and first appears in 
history as slaughtering the Danes of Dublin 
in 845, Six years later he slew the king of 
South Leinster, and in this war had Danes 
for his allies. Several of his clan intermar- 
ried with the foreigners, and the alliance con- 
tinued. In 856 they together plundered part 
of the present Tipperary, and in 857 marched 
into Meath. Here, however, they made peace 
with the king of Ireland in the presence of 
the archbishop of Armagh and the abbot of 
Clonard. In 858 Cearbhall fought and de- 
feated the Danes of Waterford, and in 859 he 
joined the king of Ireland in Meath and 
fought against an invading army of northern 
Trish. In 861] he defeated the Danes at Fear- 
tagh in Kilkenny, and in 862 he plundered 
Leister. In 868 the Danes attacked his 
earthen dun, but were driven off with heavy 
loss, and Cearbhall was sufficiently secure 
afterwards to go a foray into Waterford. 
The next year he crossed the Shannon, and 
drove off the cattle of both Connaught and 
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Munster, and two years later made a second 
raid intoConnaught. Ossory, his home, being 
nearly in the centre of Ireland, afforded a 
good base for operations in any direction, and 
in 872 he again ravaged the part of Water- 
ford now called Decies. In 875 he was 


chosen king of Dublin by his Danish kins- | 


men, and in 876 he gained a victory over the 
Munstermen near Clonmel. After all these 
battles he died peaceably in 888. His most 
constant allies were the Danes of Dublin, but 
he was ready to join almost any tribe against 
any other where there was hope of spoil, and 
was an Irish copy of a Scandinavian rover. 


[Annala Rioghachta Eireann, vol. i.; O’Dono- 
van’s Tribes and ‘erritories of Ancient Ossory, 
1851 ; Cogadh Gaedhil re Gallaibh, Rolls Series.] 

N. M. 


CEAWLIN (d. 593), king of the West- 
Saxons, first appears in 556 as taking part 
with his father Cynric in the battle of ‘ Be- 
ranbyrig,’ probably Barbury hill, to the north- 
west of Marlborough (Guxsr). He suc- 
ceeded Cynric in 560. The battle of Barbury 
gave the West-Saxons the command of the 
downs stretching towards the north-east. 
Ceawlin led his host against Silchester (Cal- 
leva Atrebatum), ‘where the roads from 
Winchester and Old Sarum united on their 
way to London’ (GrrEN). The remains of 
the city bear witness to the formidable 
character of the invaders’ task, for it is still 
girt with its Roman wall of 2,670 yards 
circuit, and its foss of 100 feet width (dr- 
cheological Journal, xxx. 12). No written 
record remains of Ceawlin’s success. From 
Silchester Ceawlin doubtless advanced, over- 
running the country to the south of the great 
Berkshire forest, and keeping to the south of 
the Thames until, in 568, he encountered the 
forces of Aithelberht, king of Kent, at Wib- 
bandun or Wimbledon. In this first battle 
fought by the invaders between themselves, 
Ceawlin and his brother Cutha routed the 
Jutes, and drove Aithelberht back into Kent 
(A.-S. Chron.; Gruen). In the expedition 
of his brother Cuthwulf, who in 571 carried 
the West-Saxon arms as far as Bedford, 
Ceawlin had no share. Six years later he 
led his host from Winchester, and marched 
to Deorham. There he met, defeated, and 
slew three British kings, and as a conse- 
quence of the battle won Gloucester, Bath, 
and Cirencester, over which one may suppose 
they ruled. The victory forms an important 
era in the history of the conquest of Bri- 
tain. Independently of the wealth and im- 
portance of the cities themselves that were 
thus gained, they were at the head of a wide- 
spreading district. From the borders of the 
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vast forests of Wyre and Arden on the 
north, to the mines of Mendip and the river 
Axe on the south, the whole country, save 
the wedge of forest land that ran up to the 
site of Malmesbury, fell into the hands of 
the invader, The wide extent of Ceawlin’s 
dominions led Beda to reckon him among 


| the kings who held a special pre-eminence in 


Britain, and who were described by the 
chronicle-writer, when he copied Bieda’s list, 
as Bretwaldas. In 583 Ceawlin made a fresh 
advance along the upper course of the Severn. 
Dr. Guest has shown that the inroad com- 


;memorated in Llywarch Hen’s elegy on 


Kyndylan refers to this war. Tren or Uri- 
conium, the town at the foot of the Wrekin, 
was destroyed; Pengwyrn, the forerunner of 
Shrewsbury, was burnt; and the like fate 
fell on Bassa’s churches, probably ‘some 
group of churches like Glendalough,’ of 
which the memory is still preserved in Bas- 
church, near Shrewsbury. Here, however, 
Ceawlin’s further progress was stopped, for 
the Britons under Brochmael, prince of 
Powys, met him at Fethanleag, or Faddiley, 
at the entrance of Vale Royal, defeated his 
army, and slew his brother Cutha. ‘ Wrath- 
ful,’ the chronicle says, ‘he thence returned 
to his own.’ In 591 his people rose against 
him, and set up Ceol, or Ceolric, the son of 
his brother Cutha. William of Malmesbury 
says that this revolt was caused by the general 
hatred with which he was regarded (Gesta 
Regum, i. 17). It has been suggested with 
considerable probability that the revolt was 
made by the Hwiccas, the people ‘settled in 
the newly conquered country along the lower 
Severn,’ and that for a time it left Ceawlin 
the older West-Saxon territory. In 592, 
however, Ceolric attacked him there also. A 
league was made, so Malmesbury asserts, be- 
tween the revolted Saxons and the Britons. 
The armies met at Woddesbeorg, or Wan- 
borough, ‘the key of Ceawlin’s shrunken 
realm, where the downs rise above the vale 
of the White Horse (GrezN). The battle 
was fierce; Ceawlin was defeated and driven 
out of his kingdom. Henry of Huntingdon 
brings the part taken by the Welsh promi- 
nently forward, and describes the battle of 
Wanborough as one between Britons and 
Saxons. In 593 Ceawlin and his brother 
Cwichelm were slain. Ceawlin’s son was 
Cuthwine; his house was restored in 686 in 
the person of Cxdwalla [q. v.] 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron.; Beda’s Hist, Eeel. ii. 
c.5 (Eng. Hist. Soc.); William of Malmesbury, i. 
ce. 17 (Eng. Hist. Soc.) ; Henry of Huntingdon, 
Mon. Brit, Hist. p. 714; Guest’s Origines Celtics, 
ii. 195, 245-314; Green’s Making of England, 
128, 201-8.] W. i. 
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CECIL, Str EDWARD, Viscount W1t- | 
BLEDON (1572-1638),naval and military com- 
mander, was the third son of Sir Thomas 
Cecil, second lord Burghley and first earl of 
Exeter 4. v.], grandson of Sir William Cecil, 
first lord Burghley [q. v.], and nephew of Sir 
Robert Cecyll, first earl of Salisbury, whose 
deviation from the paternal spelling of the 
name he systematically adopted. He was 
born on 29 Feb. 1571-2, and entered the 
military service in the Low Countries about 
1596 ; in 1599 he was appointed captain of 
a company of English foot-soldiers, and in 
May 1600 was appointed to a troop of cavalry, 
which he commanded at the battle of Nieu- 
port, under Sir Francis Vere. In 1601 he 
commanded a body of one thousand men raised 
in London for the relief of Ostend, then be- 
sieged by the epcleies and on his return in 
September was knighted by Queen Elizabeth. 
In the spring of 1602 he was colonel of a regi- 
ment of English horse under Prince Maurice, 
and served in the expedition into Brabant and 
at the siege of Grave. He continued actively 
serving during the years immediately follow- 
ing, and achieved a high reputation for valour 
and conduct. In 1610 he commanded the 
English contingent of four thousand men 
under Prince Christian of Anhalt, at the siege 
of Juliers, 7-17 July to 12-22 Aug. He was 
M.P. for Aldeburgh 1601, for Stamford 1609, 
for Chichester 1620, and for Dover 1624. 

At court his credit stood at least as high 
at it did inthe camp. In March 1612 he was 
sent, as the prince’s proxy, to stand sponsor | 
to the child of Count Ernest of Nassau; in| 
April 1613 he had a commission to receive 
and pay all moneys for the journey of Lady 
Elizabeth and her husband, and in November 
he was ordered to request his lady to attend 
the electress at Heidelberg. In Jan. 1617-8 
he sued in vain for the comptrollership, and 
in Feb, for the chancellorship of the duchy 
of Lancaster. In 1620 he was nominated 
by Buckingham to command the English 
troops in Germany, but was superseded by Sir 
Horace Vere on the demand of Count Dohna, 
the agent of the king of Bohemia in England. 
A violent quarrel ensued between Cecil and 
Dohna, in the course of which Cecil assured 
his opponent that it was only his character 
as an ambassador which protected him from 
a demand for personal satisfaction. He has 
been credited with a speech in the House of | 
Commons (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 5 Feb, 
1620-1) on the importance of granting an 
immediate supply to the Palatinate; a good, 
honest speech, which was published under 
Cecil’s name (1621, 4to); but Professor Gar- 
diner has been reluctantly forced to the con- 
clusion that it is a forgery (Hist. of England, 
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iv. 29.) On 4 June, however, when Sir 
James Perrot called on the house to declare 
that if the negotiations then on foot failed, 
‘they would be ready to adventure their lives 
and estates for the maintenance of the cause 
of God and of his majesty’s royal issue,’ Cecil, 
in seconding the motion, said: ‘This decla- 
ration comes from heaven. It will do more 
for us than if we had ten thousand soldiers 
on the march.’ 

During all these years Cecil was markedly 
supported by the Duke of Buckingham; and 
in 1625, when the expedition against the coast 
of Spain was determined on, Buckingham, 
though nominating himself to the supreme 
command, as generalissimo, appointed Cecil 
as his deputy, with the title of lord marshal 
and general of the sea and land forces; 
‘the greatest command,’ it was said, ‘that 
any subject hath had these hundred years’ 
(Court and Times of Charles I,i.53). Buck- 
ingham offered indeed to procure him an ap- 


| pointment from the king; but Cecil, ‘ not to 


lessen the duke’s honour, took it from him- 
self’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 16 March 
1629-30). Notwithstanding these high-sound- 
ing titles the preparations were wretched in 
the extreme. The men were raw levies, and 
the officers, for the most part, no better; the 
fleet was mainly composed of merchant ships, 
hastily pressed into the service, and com- 
manded by men ignorant of war and discon- 
tented at the part they were compelled to 
undertake, Even the general had never yet 
held any independent command, and was to- 
tally ignorant of naval affairs, Nevertheless 
Buckingham anticipated an easy success. The 
king came down to Plymouth to review the 
troops and the fleet, and it was officially an- 
nounced that Cecil was to be raised to the 
peerage as Viscount Wimbledon. 

After many delays the fleet finally got to 
sea on 8 Oct., with vague instructions to un- 
dertake some operation against the coast of 
Spain. On 20 Oct., after rounding Cape St. 
Vincent, a council of war was at last held, 
in order to determine on what point the at- 
tack should be made. It was decided to 
land at St. Mary’s (Puerto de Santa Maria), 
in Cadiz Bay, and from it to march to San 
Lucar, a distance of twelve miles. Orders 
were therefore given out to anchor at St. 
Mary’s. Butas the fleet arrived at its station 
a number of ships were seen in the outer har- 
bour of Cadiz. No orders had provided for 
this contingency. Essex, who was leading 
in the Swiftsure, stood towards them, inter- 
changed a few random shot, and, with his 
topsails brailed up, waited in hopes of being 
ordered to attack; but receiving no instruc- 


_ tions, and the ships of his squadron showing 
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ae ehiden ayy, & sed 50 ee 
no signs of supporting him, he fell back to his | rently that the superior officers first discovered 


station and anchored off St. Mary’s. 
Meantime the Spaniards cut their cables 
and fled up the inner harbour. Had the 
Swiftsure been supported, the enemy must 
have been destroyed. Cecil attempted after- 
wards to throw the blame on the captains of 
the squadron, and especially on the mer- 
chant skippers. He alleged that he went in 
among them and called on them to follow 
the Swiftsure, but that they tacitly refused 
to obey and let gotheiranchors. This state- 
ment is, however, at variance with that of 
Essex, and almost all the other superior offi- 
cers of the army. It was suspected from the 
flight of the ships that Cadiz was without de- 
fence, as indeed it was, and it was proposed 
to attack itatonce. Essex, Sir John Burgh, 
and Lord Cromwell urged this measure with 
vehemence; but Cecil was incapable of any 
resolution, and determined rather to attack 
the fort of Puntales, which commanded the 
entrance of the harbour. But even this at- 
tack was made in a very half-hearted way. 
Orders were sent to twenty of the merchant 
ships to support five Dutch ships and to can- 
nonade the fort. The orders were never de- 
livered ; and though the officer sent with them 
was Sir Thomas Love, the captain of the Royal 
Anne, carrying Cecil’s flag, Cecil was appa- 
rently left in ignorance till the next morning. 
Essex with his squadron and some other ships 
were then ordered in, but no care was taken 


in stationing them, and the cannonade was | 


weak and desultory. It was not till towards 
evening that the fort capitulated to a body 
of troops landed in its rear under the com- 
mand of Sir John Burgh. 

On the following morning, 24 Oct., the sol- 
diers were landed at Puntales. The general’s 
hope was vaguely to reduce the town by 
blockade; but on an alarm of an approaching 
enemy he turned to meet them. He had 
given orders that on landing every man was 


to carry provisions in his knapsack; but no | ; 
_ refitted, sent the sick on shore, and received 


care had been taken to see that the orders 
were obeyed, no instructions had been issued 
as to where the provisions were to come from, 
and the pursers of the ships had refused to 
supply them without proper warrant; and 
thus, though some few companies may have 
had their day’s provisions with them, by far 
the greater part of the force, consisting of raw 
soldiers and ignorant officers, was absolutely 
destitute. 

As the English advanced, the Spaniards 
fell back along the narrow causeway which 
connected Cadiz with the village of San Fer- 
nando and the bridge beyond. The English 
followed nearly as faras the village, a distance 
of six orseven miles, And here it was appa- 


that the men had no provisions. Cecil was 
informed of it, and answered angrily that this 
was no time to be thinking of provisions with 
the enemy in their front. But the men were 
utterly exhausted: many of them, who had 
been landed with Sir John Burgh the day be- 
fore, had been upwards of twenty-four hours 
without anything to eat, and the march under 
the noonday sun had completely knocked 
them up. Some wine was found in the village, 
and Cecil ordered a measure to be served out 
all round. But no examination was made, 
and it was not found out that the place was 
the great store for the use of the West India 
fleet until the soldiers were all mad drunk, 
Then, indeed, an attempt was made to stave 
the casks, but amid riot and confusion in- 
describable. Fortunately the enemy remained 
ignorant of the condition of the army, and the 
next morning the men, still without food, were 
for the most part sufficiently sober to stagger 
back to Puntales. 

The Spanish ships had meantime warped 
into a creek at the head of the harbour, and 
sunk a merchantman at the entrance. They 
as well as the town seemed now unassailable ; 
the troops were therefore re-embarked, and on 
the 29th the fleet took its departure. Two 
days later the Spanish treasure-ships, keeping 
well to the southward, got safely into Cadiz, 
while Cecil with the English fleet was watch- 
ing for them broad off Cape St. Vincent. And 
he continued to watch till 16 Novy., when, 
his ships being foul and leaky, the rigging 
and sails rotten, and the provisions putrid, he 
gave the order to return to England. But 
before it could be carried into effect want had 
produced sickness, which assumed the pro- 
portions of a pestilence. Many of the ships, 
thusleft without men sufficient to work them, 
were either lost or exposed to the greatest 
danger. The Anne Royal, having buried 130 


| men, with 160 sick, and leaking like a sieve, 


got into Kinsale on 11 Dec. Having partly 
the crews of some of the ships which had been 
cast away, she put to sea on 28 Jan. 1625-6. 
A gale of wind drove her to the westward, 
and she got with some difficulty into Bere- 
haven, where she lay till 19 Feb., and did not 
arrive in the Downs till the 28th. 

The failure of this costly expedition gave 
rise to much popular indignation, the weight 
of which fell, not undeservedly, on Bucking- 
ham. But no censure of Buckingham can 
absolve Cecil from the blame which must 
attach to the gross incapacity which he dis- 
played under circumstances of no peculiar 
difficulty. To his ingpmpelenge the Spa- 
niards owed it that every ship in the harbour 
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was not taken or burnt, that Cadiz was not 
sacked, and that the treasure-ships were not 
captured. ‘he superior officers of the expe- 
dition, especially the Earl of Essex, did not 
hesitate to prefer a formal charge of miscon- 
duct against the general. It appears to have 
been cursorily examined by the king in coun- 
cil, but no evidence was taken; the favour 
of the Duke of Buckingham and Cecil’s denial 
of every point were held to be sufficient to 
warrant a full acquittal; and thus, far from 
receiving every censure, hiscredit at court rose 
and continued to rise till, a few years later and 
after the more disastrous failure at the Isle of 
Ré6, even the people began to consider him as an 
heroic leader of armies. His elevation to the 
peerage had been announced before the fleet 
sailed, and he had since been even officially ad- 
dressed as Lord Wimbledon, though his patent 
as Baron Cecil of Putney was not dated till 
9 Nov., while the fleet was vainly looking out 
for the treasure-ships off Cape St. Vincent, nor 
was he actually created Viscount Wimbledon 
till 25 July 1626, On18 Dec. 1626 he received 
a commission as lieutenant of the county of 
Surrey. In 1627 he held a command at the 
siege of Groll, and at Bois-le-Duc in 1629. 
On 30 July 1630 he was appointed governor 
of Portsmouth, an office which he held till 
his death, 15 Nov. 1638, During this time he 
seems to have been recognised as the highest 
English authority on military affairs. He 
was a member of numberless committees and 
councils of war; even Buckingham did not 
disdain to receive advice from him (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 12 Oct. (?) 1627), and Sir Ke- 
nelm Digby wrote (21-31 Jan. 1636-7) to the 
effect that ‘England is happy in producing 
persons who do actions which after ages take 
for romances; witness King Arthur and Cad- 
wallader of ancient time, and the valiant and 
ingenious peer, the Lord Wimbledon, whose 
epistle exceeds anything ever done by so vic- 
torious a general of armies, or so provident a 
governor of towns.’ 

He was three times married, the last only 
two years before his death (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1636-7, p. 149); but leaving issue only 
four daughters, all by the first wife, the title 
became extinct (75. 1638-9, p. 106). His last 
wife, Sophia, daughter of Sir Edward Zouch, 
who was described (27 Nov. 1638) as a rich 

oung widow, lived to aripe old age, and died 
in November 1691 (Coxtins, Peerage (1768), 
iii, 118). 


[Wimbledon’s own account of the Cadiz Expe- 
dition is his Journal and Relation, &c. (1626, 
sm. 4to); another account, which must be con- 
sidered as to a great extent also Wimbledon’s, 
is The Voyage to Cadiz, by John Glanville, 
edited by Rev. A. B, Grosart (Camden Society, 
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1883), the introduction to which contains a sum- 
mary of nearly all that is known as to Wimble- 
don’s life; The charge delivered by the Earl of 
Essex and nine other Colonels at the Council 
Table against the Viscount Wimbledon, general 
of the last Cales voyage, with his answer, con- 
taining a full relation of the defeat of the same 
voyage is printed in Lord Lansdowne’s Works 
(1782), ii. 249. The original manuscript is in 
the Brit. Mus. Harl. 37, f. 88. Copies of the 
Journal of the Swiftsure are in Harl. MS. 354, 
No. 34, and in 8. P. Dom. Charles I, xi. 22; see 
also Gardiner’s Hist. of England, vi. 1-24, where 
there isan excellent map of Cadiz. A Life of Cecil, 
Viscount Wimbledon, by Mr. Charles Dalton, was 
published in two volumes in 1885.] J. K. L. 


CEC JAMES, third Earn oF Satis- 
Bury (d. 1683), was the son of Charles, lord 
Viscount Cranbourn, and Jane, daughter and 
coheiress of James Maxwell, earl of Dirleton 
in Scotland. He was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where one of his ac- 
quaintances was Joshua Barnes [q.v.], author 
of the ‘ Life of Edward III,’ who states that 
for ‘loyalty, generosity, and affability’ he 
was most likely to ‘advance the noble name 
of Cecil to the utmost period of glory.’ On 
21 Oct. 1669 he took his seat in the House of 
Peers, where he was a zealous opponent of 
the Duke of York’s succession. In February 
1676-7 he was committed with other noble- 
men to the Tower for supporting the proposi- 
tion of the Duke of Buckingham, that ‘the 
last prorogation of parliament was null and 
void in law’ (HAcHARD, History of England, 
8rd ed. 928). In January 1678-9 he was 
sworn a privy councillor and took his seat at 
the board (LUTTRELL, Diary,i.5). In August 
1680 he was elected a knight of the Garter. 
He died in May 1683 (2.260). By his wife, 
Margaret, daughter of John Manners, earl of 
Rutland, who died in France 30 Aug. 1682 
(7b. 215), he left five sons and five daughters. 

[Collins’s Peerage, 5th ed. iii. 148-9 ; Luttrell’s 
Diary ; Eachard’s History of Evgland.] 

AN iy, 


CECIL, JAMES, fourth Eart or Saris- 
Bury (d. 1693), was the eldest son of James, 
third earl of Salisbury [q. v.], and Margaret, 
daughter of John Manners, earl of Rutland. 
He married Frances, one of the three daugh- 
ters and coheiresses of Simon Bennet of 
Beechampton, Buckinghamshire, when she 
was only thirteen years old (LUTTRELL, Diary, 
i, 209). ‘Salisbury,’ says Lord Macaulay, 
‘was foolish to a proverb. His figure was 
so bloated by sensual indulgence as to be 
almost incapable of moving; and this slug- 
gish body was the abode of an equally sluggish 
mind. He was represented in popular lam- 
poons as a man made to be duped, as a man 
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who had hitherto been the prey of gamesters, 
and who might as well be the prey of friars.’ 
In January 1688-9 he was committed to the 
Tower as a popish recusant (7b. 498), but the 
proseention was finally waived (7d. ii. 123), 

is name was forged by Robert Young to 
a document purporting to be that of an asso- 
ciation who had bound themselves to take 
arms for King James, and to seize on the 
Prince of Orange dead or alive. On this ac- 
count he was on 7 May 1692 committed to 
the Tower (2b. 444), but nothing being proved 
against him his bail was finally discharged 
in the court of king’s bench (7. 629). He 
died 25 Oct. 1693, leaving an only son, three 
years old (7b. 388), who succeeded him as 
fifth earl. He was buried at Hatfield on 
29 Oct. 

[Luttrell’s Diary ; Reresby’s Memoirs ; Sprat’s 
Relation of the late Wicked Contrivance of 
Stephen Blackhead and Robert Young, 1692; 
Macaulay's History of England; Clutterbuck’s 
Hertfordshire; Chauncy’s Hertfordshire; Col- 
lins’s Peerage, 5th ed. iii, 149.] T. F. H. 


CECIL, RICHARD (1748-1810), divine, 
one of the leaders of the evangelical revival, 
was born at his father’s house of business in 
Chiswell Street, in the parish of St. Luke’s, 
Old Street, London, 8 Nov. 1748, and was 
baptised in the parish church on the 30th ot 
the same month. His father, Thomas Cecil, 
a descendant of Cecil, lord Burghley, was 
scarlet-dyer to the East India Company, a 
lucrative calling in which he had been pre- 
ceded by his father and grandfather, who es- 
tablished their dye-works on their freehold 
property in Chiswell Street. His mother’s 
maiden name was Tabitha Grosvenor. She 
was the only child of a London merchant, a 
pious dissenter. Richard was the youngest 
child of his parents, and was born after his 
mother was fifty years old. He was allowed 
to relinquish business for literature and the 
fine arts. He wrote poetry and cultivated 
music, becoming a proficient on the violin, 
but his chief passion was for painting, which 
he pursued insatiably, attending all the pic- 
ture sales in London and practising at home. 
He made a clandestine visit to the continent 
to see the pictures of the best masters, and 
would have gone to Rome if his funds had 
proved sufficient. He acquired great influ- 
ence among his youthful associates, and glo- 
ried in being an apostle of infidelity and a 
leader in every kind of profligacy, Like Au- 
gustine he was brought back to faith and 
purity by the prayers and holy example of his 
mother. On his conversion he resolved to 
devote himself to the work of the christian 


ministry. 
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To this his father made no serious | 
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objection, only insisting that he should not 
leave the church of England. Ifhe connected 
himself with ‘dissenters or sectaries,’ his 
father would ‘do nothing for him living or 
dying.’ Cecil commenced residence at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, 19 May 1773, and took his 
B.A. degree, weare told, ‘with great credit’ in 
the Lent term of 1777. His ordination, both 
to the diaconate and priesthood, preceded his 
B.A. degree, the former taking place in the 
chapel of Buckden Palace at the hands of 
Bishop Green 22 Sept. 1776, and the latter 
23 Feb. 1777. His title was given him by the 
Rey. John Pugh, the incumbent of Rauceby 
and Cranwell, near Sleaford, Lincolnshire, at 
that time one of the most influential members 
of the evangelical party in the church, and one 
of the originators of the Church Missionary 
Society ; his stipend was 407. From Lincoln- 
shire he was speedily removed to Leicester- 
shire, then also comprised within the diocese 
of Lincoln, to take temporary charge of the 
poziehes of Thornton-cum-Bagworth and 

arkfield, then vacant through the incum- 
bent’s decease. Early in 1777, through the 
interest of powerful evangelical friends, he 
was offered the two small livings of AllSaints 
and St. Thomas of Canterbury at Cliffe in 
the town of Lewes in Sussex, to the former 
of which he was instituted 27 Feb. of that 
year, the combined income of the two recto- 
ries being only about 80/. per annum. Here 
he took up his residence and fulfilled the du- 
ties of his ministry with great zeal and ear- 
nestness until the dampness of his rectory 
produced a severe rheumatic affection in his 
head, when he returned to London, making 
his home at Islington. Cecil held his two 
Lewes livings for twenty years, and certainly 
did not reside upon them or perform the duty 
personally for more than half that period. 
He resigned St. Thomas’s early in 1797 to 
the curate who had done his work, and All 
Saints at the end of 1798. His fame as an 
earnest evangelical preacher had preceded 
him in the metropolis, and he was speedily 
engaged to undertake various lectureships, 
one at St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, at 6 a.m., an 
evening lecture at Orange Street Chapel, 
which subsequently became a nonconformist 
place of worship, and others, He shared the 
charge of Long Acre Chapel with the Rev. 
Henry Foster, another of the fathers of the 
evangelical movement, a friend of Newton 
and Scott, and in 1787 he undertook the 
evening lecture at Christ Church, Spital- 
fields, which he held alternately with Mr. 
Foster, the lectureship being only tenable for 
three years consecutively, till 1801, The 
sphere of duty with which Cecil’s name is 
most prominently connected is St, John’s 
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Chapel, Bedford Row, in the parish of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, now pulled down, which 
continued to the middle of the present cen- 
tury a stronghold of the evangelical doctrines 
first introduced by him there. To this chapel 
he wasappointedin March 1780by Sir Eardley 
Wilmot, acting for the trustees of Rugby 
School, the patrons thereof, on the recom- 
mendation of Archbishop Cornwallis. He was 
secured from any personal risk by a bondgiven 
by Mrs. Wilberforce, the aunt of William 
Wilberforce, which, the speculation proving 
successful, she was never called upon to fulfil. 
Cecil continued minister of St. John’s Chapel 
till his death. Two years after his resignation 
of his Lewes livings he was presented by Mr. 
Samuel Thornton on behalf of the trustees, 
in whom the presentation had been vested by 
his father, Mr. John Thornton of Clapham, 
with the united benefice of Chobham and Bis- 
ley in Surrey. Here he spent three months 
in the summer of each year, to the great moral 
and religious benefit of the people, until his 
health, which was enfeebled by incessant 
ministerial labours, after one or two serious 
illnesses and a paralytic seizure,entirely broke 
down in February 1808. Visits to Bath, 
Clifton, Tunbridge Wells, and other places 
afforded him temporary relief, but no perma- 
nent benefit resulted, and he died at Belle 
Vue, Hampstead, after a fit of apoplexy, 
15 Aug. 1810,in the sixty-third year of his 
age. Cecil was married to a woman whom 
her admirable memoir of her husband proves 
to have been in every way worthy of him, 


and left behind him a large family of sons and | 


daughters. Of the remarkable body of evan- 
gelical preachers who were his contemporaries 


in London Cecil may safely be pronounced the | 


intellectual chief. He preached from notes, 
and wrote but little for the press, and his 
few printed ‘sermons, though characterised 
by great originality of thought and vigour 
of style, can give no adequate idea of his 
pre-eminence as a preacher. He was ‘cap- 
able,’ we are told, ‘of rivetting the atten- 
tion of a congregation by the originality of 
his conceptions, the plain, straightforward 
force of his language, the firm grasp of his 
subject, and by a happy power of illustration 
which gave freshness and novelty to the most 
familiar subjects’ (JeRRAM, Memoir, p. 267). 
‘Nature, writes Canon Overton, ‘had endowed 
him with an elegant mind, and he had im- 
proved his natural gifts by steady application. 
. .. There is a stately dignity both in his 
character and in his style of writing which 
is very impressive’ (The English Church in 
the Exghteenth Century, ii. 207). His ‘ Ori- 
ginal Thoughts on Holy Scripture,’ a posthu- 
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sermons taken down by some of his hearers, 
fully deserve the title given to them. The 
truest estimate of the originality of Cecil’s 
mind is gained from his ‘ Remains, which 
might more properly be called his ‘Table 
Talk,’ being a collection of reminiscences of 
his conversation made by his friend and the 
editor of his writings, the Rev. Josiah Pratt. 
Of these Canon Overton justly remarks they 
‘ show traces of a scholarly habit of mind, a 
sense of humour, a grasp of leading principles, 
a liberality of thought, and capacity of appre- 
ciating good wherever it might be found, 
which render them, short though they are, a 
valuable contribution to evangelical litera- 
ture’ (%b.) The same may be said of his con- 
tributions to the discussions of the ‘ Eclectic 
Society,’ which met in the vestry room of St. 
John’s Chapel, the notes of which were pub- 
lished in 1856 by Archdeacon Pratt, under 
the title of ‘ Eclectic Notes.’ In his breadth 
of view and freedom from prejudice he shows 
himself in advance of hisage. His ministry, 
we are told, was everywhere popular, and in 
the best sense successful. Both at St. John’s 
and at Chobham he had to encounter a large 
amount of prejudice. He lived down this 
opposition, and in both spheres of duty he 
speedily gathered large and deeply attached 
congregations. His person and bearing were 
dignified, and his sermons were delivered with 
a conscious authority which silenced opposi- 
tion. His decision of character and self- 
mastery is shown by his cutting the strings 
of his violin when at Oxford, and never re- 
placing them, lest it should divert him from 
his studies, and by his resolve never again to 
visit an exhibition of paintings on discoverin 

that his attention had been unduly diverte 

from asick person he was visiting by a picture 
hanging in the room. The works of Cecil 
were collected and published after his death 
by the Rey. Josiah Pratt, and have gone 
through several editions. They include ‘Me- 
moirs of the Hon. and Rev. W. B. Cadogan,’ 
‘Memoir of John Bacon, the Sculptor,’ and 
of the ‘Rey. John Newton,’ a collection of 
‘Miscellanies,’ comprising ‘A Friendly Visit 
to a House of Mourning,’ one of the best 
known of Cecil’s works, ‘Short Hints to a 
Soldier,’ ‘A Word on the Peace,’ written in 
1801, and other minor pieces. These are fol- 
lowed by the only sermons, six in number, 
prepared by the author for publication, thirty- 
three sermons taken in shorthand, and, by far 
the most remarkable of the whole collection, 
the ‘Remains’ already mentioned. To these 
may be added the ‘ Original Thoughts on 
Holy Scripture,’ published in 1848, also from 
shorthand notes, under the editorship of his 


mous publication of notes of his: extempore | daughter. 
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[Memoir of Rev. Richard Cecil, by his widow; 
A View of the Character of the Rev. R. Cecil, 
by the Rey. Josiah Pratt; Memoir of the Rey. 
Charles Jerram.] E. V. 


CECIL, ROBERT, first Earn or Saris- 
BuRY and first Viscount CRANBORNE (1563 P- 
1612), statesman, was son of William Cecil, 
lord Burghley [q. ve by Mildred, daugh- 
ter of Sir Anthony Cooke. The place of his 
birth has never been fixed with certainty. 
He declared that he was born in Westminster. 
The year, too, is doubtful. When Thomas 
Cecil, his elder brother, was in France in 


January 1563, it was deemed advisable that he | 


should return sooner than had been intended, 
because his father’s ‘ younger son’ had recently 
died. It is to be inferred that Thomas Cecil at 
this time had no brother, and hence the birth 
of Robert, the future Lord Salisbury, must be 
set down at the earliest some time in 1563. 
Being of a weakly constitution and a delicate 
physique, he was educated at home under pri- 
vate tutors. It is probable that Dr. Richard 
Neile, eventually archbishop of York, was one 
of them; it is certain he was one of Lord 
Burghley’s chaplains and received his prefer- 
ments through the aid afforded him by father 
andson. Whenit is said, as it often has been 
said, that Robert, earl of Essex, was his ‘ early 
playmate,’ it is forgotten that Essex was his 
junior by at least four years, and was actually 
a member of Lord Burghley’s household only 
forafew weeks. It is said that Cecil entered 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1581, 
though if it were so he must have gone up to 
the university four or five years older than 
was usual at this time. In 1584 he was sent 
to France, and probably remained abroad 
for great part of two years. He was M.P. 
for Westminster in 1584 and in 1586, In 
1588 he was in Lord Derby’s train on the oc- 
casion of the sending an embassy to negotiate 
conditions of peace with Spain; and we may 
assume that his familiarity with continental 
languages qualified him to act as emissary to 
announce to Parma the arrival of the com- 
missioners. In the parliament that was sum- 
moned to meet a few weeks after the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish armada, but which did 
not actually meet till February 1589, Cecil 
sat as knight of the shire for the county of 
Hertford, and this year he served as high 
sheriff for that county. It seems, too, to have 
been the year of his marriage. Robert, earl 
of Essex, was at this time high in favour with 
the queen, and, intoxicated by the kind treat- 
ment he had received, his vanity led him to 
regard himself as a power in the state. He 
actually hoped to supplant his former guar- 
dian, Lord Burghley, and to become the di- 
rector of the counsels of the nation. Davison, 
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whom Elizabeth had made the victim of her 
statecraft and ruined for his part in the exe- 
cution of Mary Queen of Scots, was a friend 
and protégé of Essex, and the earl was bent 
on restoring him to his old place of secretary. 
Though Elizabeth would not so far gratify the 
favourite, she kept the post vacant from year 
to year, Cecil in the meantime doing all the 
real work that wasrequired. In 1591 (20 May) 
he received the honour of knighthood on the 
occasion of the queen’s being received at a 
strange entertainment given by Lord Burgh- 
ley at Theobalds. In August of the same year 
he was sworn of the privy council, but it was 
not until 1596, during the Earl of Essex’s 
absence on the Cadiz expedition, that he was 
at last appointed secretary of state. In 1598 
Philip II, wearied by his long succession of 


humiliating reverses in his protracted con- 


flict with England, made overtures of peace 
to Henry IV. IfSpain and France should 
unite in any friendly alliance, it might be a 
serious matter for the queen and her people. 
To prevent such an alliance Cecil was sent 
over, with his brother-in-law, Lord Brooke, 
the Earl of Southampton, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and some others, on an extraordinary embassy 
to France, and arrived at Paris on 3 March. 
Two despatches of Cecil’s, giving an account 
of this embassy, have been preserved. He was 
back again in England on 29 April. Lord 
Burghley, who was now in his seventy-eighth 
year, was beginning to show signs of failing 
health, and he died on 4 Aug. 

After his father’s death Cecil’s position was 
one of peculiar isolation. He had nothing 
like a cabinet to support him, or to share with 
him the burdens and responsibilities of his 
official duties. In political sagacity there was 
none to compare with him, none to look to 
as a coadjutor who might be trusted, and 
no friend to whom he could unbosom himself 
with safety. His gifted mother had died nine 
years before. Sisters he had none surviving ; 
only one of them had left any offspring. His 
brother Thomas, lord Burghley [{q. v.], can 
never have been much tohim. He had been a 
widower since 1591. His only son (William, 
the second earl of Salisbury) was a child of 
seven, his only daughter a year older. His 
aunt, Lady Bacon, in one of her letters of this 
date, expresses her belief that he would be 
“better witha good wife;’ but he never mar- 
ried again. His cousins, Francis and Anthony 
Bacon [q. v.], had taken their side against 
him, and looked upon Essex as their patron 
rather than their cautious and inscrutable 
kinsman. Always in sore need of money and 
always greedy for any advancement, they 
thought there was more to be got out of the 
dashing young earl, who gave himself all the 
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airs of a bountiful sovereign, and perhaps they 
shared in their patron’s contempt for Cecil’s 
cool head and provoking self-command. It 
is small wonder if this man of thirty-five, 
watching the queen growing old and know- 
ing himself to be unloved, should at times 
have been oppressed by a sense of loneliness, 
and should have written in a cynical tone to 
Sir John Harrington: ‘ Good knight, rest con- 
tent, and give heed to one that hath sorrowed 
in the bright lustre of acourt, and gone heavily 
even on the best-seeming fair ground. I know 
it bringeth little comfort on earth, and he is, 
I reckon, no wise man that looketh this way 
to heaven.’ 

After the dissolution of the parliament in 
February 1598 no new parliament was sum- 
moned till October 1601. Meanwhile Essex 
was removed out of Cecil’s path by being sent 
to Ireland. In September 1599 Essex sud- 
denly presented himself before the queen with- 
out having previously obtained any leave of 
absence from his province. Such an offence 
could not be passed over. On 5 June 1600 
the earl was brought before eighteen commis- 
sioners, numbering among them the chief of- 
ficers of the state, whose business it was to 
report upon his misconduct. Cecil was among 
the commissioners, of course, and it was 
through his discreet intercession and the cour- 
tesy and forbearance which he displayed 
that the earl was allowed his liberty, though 
still forbidden the royal presence. In the 
February following Essex engaged upon his 
mad outbreak, and on 19 Feb. 1601 he was 
put upon histrial. In the course of that trial 
a highly dramatic incident occurred. ‘ Essex 
accused Sir Robert Cecil of having said that 
the infanta of Spain was the right heir to the 
crown of England. The secretary ... stepped 
forth on this being said, and desiring to speak 
insisted that Essex should produce his au- 
thority, who only replied that Southampton 
had heard it as well as himself. Cecil then 
conjured the latter by his duty to God, by his 
christianity and their ancient friendship, to 
name the councillor to whom he was reported 
to have made this speech. Being told it was 
Mr. Comptroller, the secretary fell on his 
Knees, desired that Sir William Knollys 
might be sent for, and sent a message to the 
queen, vowing to God that if she would not 
allow Sir William to come he would die rather 
than ever serve her again.’ The baseless 
charge was entirely discredited, but it was a 
critical moment in Cecil’s life. It was only 
after Essex had suffered for his awkward at- 
tempt at an insurrection that Cecil allowed 
himself to enter into communication with 
James I, precisely as his father had done with 
Elizabeth, and with characteristic cautionshe 
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began to prepare the way for the king of Scots 
to succeed to the throne, as Burghley had done 
for the queen. So well, however, was this 
secret of state kept that it was not till a cen- 
tury ago that the existence of any such cor- 
respondence had been suspected, and not till 
Mr. Bruce published them for the Camden 
Society that the real contents of those letters 
were made known to the world. 

In the following October Queen Elizabeth’s 
last parliament assembled, and Cecil repre- 
sented Hertfordshire, as he had done in the 
three previous parliaments. In the debates 
that ensued he spoke with remarkable dignity 
and force. His business was to obtain the 
supplies for prosecuting the war with Spain, 
which now threatened to be carried on in Ire- 
land, and to make the best of the grievances, 
especially those which had to do with mono- 
polies, of which the popular party in the house 
were disposed tocomplain loudly. Hemanaged 
to obtain the necessary subsidies, and the par- 
liament was dissolved in less than two months 
after it had assembled. During the remainder 
of the queen’s reign his work necessitated his 
keeping many secretaries; even his private 
letters it was difficult for him to attend to, 
‘not being able,’ as he writes, ‘to undergo 
the continual multiplicity of the despatches 
of state and the due correspondences which I 
owe.’ The accession of James I found him 
prepared at all points. Elizabeth died 
24 March 1603, at 2 am. At eleven, in 
the presence of some of the chief nobility and 
others, Cecil read the proclamation declaring 
that James was king of England. He was 
continued as secretary by James I, and on 
13 May made Baron Cecil of Essendine, Rut- 
land, on 20 Aug. 1604 Viscount Cranborne, on 
4 May 1605 Earl of Salisbury, and on 20 May 
1606 a knight of the Garter. He was lord- 
lieutenant of Hertfordshire from 1605 till 
death. A large portion of his father’s landed 
property had descended to him by the deed of 
settlement made when Burghley had married 
Lady Mildred, Burleigh House and the bulk 
of the Lincolnshire estates which had come 
through his grandmother being entailed upon 
his elder brother, now Earl of Exeter. He 
had also succeeded his father as master of the 
court of wards, and in October 1603 was 
appointed lord high steward to the queen, 
Anne of Denmark. His resources must have 
been very large. From this time till his death 
it is hardly too much to say that the whole 
administration of the country was in his hands. 
The extravagance of the king and the greedi- 
ness of the courtiers knew no bounds. The 
Englishmen denounced the Scotchmen as ra- 
pacious plunderers ; but it appears that there 
was very little to choose between them, and 
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that the English actually absorbed the larger 
share of the spoils, Every one seemed to be 
bent upon enriching himself as speedily as 
possible. Only Salisbury continued steadily 
at his duties. He worked while others were 
pars each his own game. The policy of 

alisbury during James’s reign and his states- 
manship are hardly within the province of 
such a biography as this; they may be studied 
in the pages of Mr. Gardiner’s history. Salis- 
bury’s last preferment was bestowed upon 
him when by the death of Thomas, earl of 
Dorset, he succeeded that nobleman as lord 
treasurer on 6 May 1608. From that time 
till his death the finances of the country came 
more thaneverunder hisdirection. Theking’s 
debts, notwithstanding the reckless profusion 
that characterised him, were greatly reduced 
by Salisbury’s dexterous management, and 
the ordinary revenue of the country nearly 
doubled itself in the first ten years of the 
king’s reign. With regard to his receiving 
money from Spain it was part of that vile 
system which his father had established, and 
into which he was perhaps forced, of employ- 
ing every means that came to hand for obtain- 
ing information of the doings of the catholics. 
That he gave any information or that he ever 
betrayed the trust committed to him there is 
not a tittle of evidence to show. 

It is said that he was an abler speaker than 
his father, brighter and quicker. Certainly 
the impression made by his speeches in par- 
liament appears to have been very great. 
Yet he was a man of far less wide culture 
than the first Lord Burghley, and though 
chancellor of the university of Cambridge 
from Feb. 1600-1, and a liberal benefactor to 
Oxford, in the shape of a valuable collection 
of books bestowed upon the university library 
in 1605, he appears to have had but faint 
sympathy with learning or learned men, and 
had none of the instincts or tastes of the 
student. ; 

He was in person much below the middle 
height, probably not exceeding five feet two 
or three, with some slight curvature of the 
spine, the effect of which, as Mr. Brewer says, 
was ‘exaggerated by the dress and fashion of 
the times.’ He was sensitive upon this sub- 
ject, as all are who labour under any defor- 
mity. It is said that his cousin, Sir Francis 
Bacon, aimed one of his most famous essays 
against this misfortune, and some of the most 
cruel and scurrilous lampoons which were 
circulated to his annoyance by the hangers- 
on of the Earl of Essex in 1600 did not 
forget to draw attention to his ‘wry neck, 
crooked back, and splay foot.’ Queen Eliza- 
beth did not scruple to call him her ‘ little elf,’ 
and James I called him his ‘pigmy,’ and even 
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addressed him in writing as his ‘little beagle.’ 
He made no sign of pain, but he felt the 
sting of it. Perhaps there is no European 
statesman who has occupied so prominent and 
so commanding a position in history during 
the last three centuries with whose public 
life and political administration we are so 
familiar in all its details, and of whose pri- 
vate life we know so little, as Lord Salisbury. 
It is only when he is death-stricken and when 
a few days of life remain to him that we find 
the curtain raised which covers his private 
character through life, 

It has already been pointed out that we 
are ignorant of the exact place or time of his 
birth. The same may be said of his marriage, 
of the birth of his children, of his wife’s 
death, indeed of anything concerned with 
his boyhood and early manhood. We know 
nothing of his tutors or schoolmasters. There 
is no record of his matriculation at Cambridge 
nor any evidence of his having taken a degree 
there, except such as is afforded by the fact 
that he incorporated at Oxford in 1606. 
Though there are many indications of his 
having possessed a kindly and affectionate 
nature, he seems never to have had a friend- 
ship. Life was to him a game which he 
was playing for high stakes, and men and 
women were only pieces upon the board, set 
there to be swept off by one side or the other 
or allowed to stand so long only as the risk 
of letting them remain there was not too great. 
The immense tension at which he lived ren- 
dered it impossible to cultivate any taste for 
art or literature, yet he certainly had an in- 
nate appreciation of grandeur and symmetry 
in architecture, and he inherited from his fa- 
ther what amounted to a passion for building 
and planting. In 1607, James I, having taken 
a fancy for Lord Salisbury’s beautiful house 
at Theobalds in Hertfordshire, offered to ex- 
change Hatfield for it. The earl could hardly 
refuse. He had no sooner got possession of 
the new domain than he began to plan and 
construct the glorious mansion which remains 
a splendid monument of his good taste and 
magnificence. Mr. Brewer says he was his 
own architect. Thisis true only so far as the 
general conception washisown; the draughts- 
man of the plans and details, the real archi- 
tect was Robert Limminge, who afterwards 
designed and built the hardly less beautiful 
mansion of Blickling in Norfolk. Hatfield 
was never the residence of the first Earl of 
Salisbury ; it was not completed till after his 
death. 

Lord Salisbury married Elizabeth, daughter 
of William Brooke, fifth baron Cobham, and 
sister of the two wretched men, Henry, lord 
Cobham, and George Brooke, who were im- 
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licated with Markham, Watson, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh in the ‘ Bye plot.’ By this 
lady he had twochildren: Frances, a daughter, 
who on 25 June 1610 married Henry Clifford, 
only son of the fourth earl of Cumberland, 
and William, his successor as second earl of 
Salisbury, who, on 1 Dec. 1608, married Lady 
Catherine Howard, youngest daughter of Tho- 
mas, earl Suffolk, and sister of the infamous 
Countess of Essex. The earl seems never to 
have had the satisfaction of seeing any male 
issue from either of these alliances. Of Lady 
Clifford’s children only one daughter attained 
a marriageable age; his successor’s eldest son 
was not born till 1616. Of that successor 
Clarendon has left perhaps his most caustic 
‘character.’ Lord Salisbury’sconstitution had 
begun to show signs of breaking up for a year 
or two before his death. As early as the 
spring of 1611 he was reported to be dying. 
In the summer Sir Theodore Mayerne re- 
garded his case as hopeless, but he continued 
through the winter transacting business, and 
in January there was some amendment. 

In April 1612 he set out for Bath, where 
the waters, it was said, were likely to restore 
him. On 8 May he wrote his last letter to 
his son, whom he had expressly ordered not 
to come to him; but the young man would 
not heed the injunction, and on the 19th was 
at his father’s side. Feeling that all hope of 
a cure was gone, and anxious to reach home 
before the end should come, he left Bath on 
the 21st. The journey told upon his ex- 
hausted frame, and he only succeeded in reach- 
ing Marlborough, where he was received into 
the parsonage house, and there breathed his 
last on 24 May 1612. He died owing nearly 
38,000/., at that time an enormous sum, which 
it required the sale of an extensive territory 
to clear off. 

Two curious stories which have reached us 
regarding Lord Salisbury deserve to be no- 
ticed. The first is to be found in Lodge’s 
‘Tllustrations of English History’ (iii. 146), 
and has been more than once quoted or re- 
ferred to as showing that Cecil was a ‘man 
of gallantry.’ It appears that he had given 
a picture of himself to Elizabeth, lady Derby, 
apparently as a wedding present; that the 
picture ‘was on adainty tablet, and the queen 
espying it ... snatched it away,... fas- 
tened it to her shoe, and walked long with 
it there.’ Hereupon Cecil got one of the 
court poets to write some verses upon the 
incident, and some one else to set them to 
music. Writers who are prone to draw hasty 
inferences from scraps of information, and 
readers who are always ready to accept the 
worst rather than the simplest interpretation 
of a stray anecdote, require to be warned that 
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Elizabeth, lady Derby, was Cecil’s niece, his 
own sister’s child! The other story is told 
by Dr. Donne in one of his letters, but nothing 
like an allusion to the circumstances is to be 
met with in any contemporary writer. The 
internal evidence which Donne’s letter affords 
fixes the date to about 1 Aug. 1609. Accord- 
ing to this letter, in consequence of a violent 
quarrel between Salisbury and Lord Hert- 
ford, Salisbury sent the other ‘a direct chal- 
lenge by his servant, Mr. Knightley... . 
All circumstances were so clearly handled 
between them, that St. James was agreed for 
the place, and they were both come from 
their several lodgings and upon the way to 
have met, when they were interrupted by 
such as from the king were sent to have care 
of it.’ Fifty years before this time Salisbury’s 
elder brother, the future Earl of Ixeter, 
had been ordered to leave Paris to remove 
him from the contaminating influence of this 
same Lord Hertford, then a young man of 
dissolute life and expensive habits. He was 
now considerably over seventy. Salisbury 
himself was thirty years his junior, and had 
been made lord treasurer the year before. 
Donne, in telling the story, regards it as so im- 
probable that his correspondent would hardly 
be brought to believe it; but that it can have 
been a mere invention, or that an event so 
extraordinary should have been hushed up 
and never found its way into the news-letters 
of the time, seems equally inexplicable. Pos- 
sibly when the Hatfield MSS. which are con- 
cerned with this period shall have been calen- 
dared, some light may be thrown upon the 
curious episode. 


[The main sources for the biography of Lord 
Salisbury are to be found in the documents sum- 
marised in the Calendars of State Papers (Do- 
mestic) covering the period between 1581 and 
1618. Next in importance come Winwood’s Me- 
morials of State (3 vols. fol. 1725) and the Court 
and Times of James I, printed in 1848 from the 
manuscripts which Dr. Birch left behind him, 
Bishop Goodman's Court and Times of James I 
was published by Professor Brewer in 2 vols. 
8vo, 1839. It contains some valuable letters 
printed nowhere else. The bishop’s ‘ character’ 
of Salisbury must be taken for what it is worth. 
The best sketch of Lord Salisbury is to be found 
in Brewer’s English Studies ; the writer had the 
great advantage of having the Hatfield papers 
for years under his supervision. Nichols’s Pro- 
gresses of Elizabeth and James I are full of 
curious information, but the index to these seven 
quarto volumes is altogether insufficient. The 
minute account by Mr. John Bowles, afterwards 
bishop of Rochester, of Salisbury’s last sickness 
and death is to be found in Peck’s Desiderata 
Curiosa, i. 205. For all that concerns Cecil’s rela- 
tions with Mr Anthony Bacon, Birch’s Memoirs 
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of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth is invalu- 
able. For all that concerns his dealings with Sir 
Francis Bacon, Spedding’s Life and Letters of 
Bacon is exhaustive, as is Edwards’s Life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh for all which concerns his con- 
nection with that unfortunate genius. These 
three last-named works are, each in its own way, 
essential to the student of this period. Captain 
Devereux’s Lives of the Devereux, Earls of Essex 
(2 vols. 8vo, 1853), is a careful and industrious 
piece of advocacy. The following works will be 
found to support statements made in the text :— 
Collins’s Peerage, ii. 486 et seq.; Lodge’s Illus- 
trations of British History (4to, 1791), iii. 87, 
124, 146, &c.; Collins’s Sydney Papers (fol. 
1746), ii. 324 et seq.; Froude’s History of Eng- 
land, vol. xii.; S. R. Gardiner’s History of Eng- 
land, 1603-1642, vols. i. and ii.; D’Ewes’s Jour- 
nals of the Parliaments of Queen Elizabeth (fol. 
1693); Correspondence of King James VI with 
Sir Robert Cecil, ed. John Bruce (Camden So- 
ciety), 1861 ; Donne’s Letters, 4to, 1654, p. 213. 
There are a few scraps concerning him in Wood’s 
Athenz Oxon. and in the Fasti. The flimsy gossip 
which forms the staple of such writers as Naun- 
ton, Weldon, Osborne, and the catholics, who for 
the most part got their stories at second or third 
hand, are scarcely worth notice. Though Salis- 
bury was chancellor of the university of Cam- 
bridge, his name appears but once or twice in 
Cooper’s Annals, The Calendar of the Hatfield 
MSS. (Historical MSS. Commission) sheds light 
upon various incidents of his private life. ] 
A.J. 


CECIL, THOMAS, first Eart or EXETER, 
second Lorp BurcHuEY (1542-1623), eldest 
son of William Cecil, lord Burghley, by Mary 
Cheke [see Crciz, WitL1AM], was born on 
5 May 1542. He seems to have been brought 
upunder tutors at his father’s house, and never 
to have received a university education ; he 
gaveno signs of more than average ability, and 
it was probably because his father knew him 


to be deficient in capacity that he felt com- | 
pelled to keep him in the background during | 


his own lifetime. In June 1561 he was sent 
with Sir Thomas Windebank to travel on 
the continent, but he had hardly got to Paris 
before he began to exhibit a taste for dis- 
sipation, and he seems to have indulged that 
taste with much freedom. His father was 
greatly distressed by the reports he received, 
and in one of his letters expresses a fear that 
his son ‘will return home like a spending 
sot, meet only to keep a tennis court.’ : 
Windebank, when he had been in Paris 
for more than a year, wrote home in despair, 
saying there was no doing anything with 
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‘secretly,’ and slipped away to Antwerp and 
thence made their way to Spires, Heidelberg, 
and Frankfort. Young Cecil’sconduct showed 
noimprovement, and though hisfather wished 
him to visit Italy and Switzerland he had 
no desire himself to prolong his stay abroad, 
and returned in the spring of 1563. In 1563 
he was M.P. for Stamford, and again in 
1571 and 1572. In 1564 he married Doro- 
thy, second daughter and coheiress of John, 
lord Latimer, negotiations for the marriage 
having, it appears, been begun two years be- 
fore. During the next five years we hear 
little of him, but during the rebellion of the 
northern earls in 1569 he showed a com- 
mendable activity, and did not forget to 
claim his reward. In 1570 the Earl of Sus- 
sex, under whom he had served, recommended 
him to the queen as deserving some recogni- 
tion, and he wrote a letter of thanks, which 
has been preserved. If it be a fair specimen 
of his style of composition, he must indeed 
have been a man of but small ‘parts.’ Next 
year, on the occasion of the French ambassa- 
dor visiting Cambridge, accompanied by Lord 
Burghley as chancellor of the university, 
and other notables, Cecil was admitted M.A. 
by a special grace of the senate. At a mag- 
nificent tournament held at Westminster 
during this year he took a prominent part, 
and received a prize at the hands of the 
queen for his prowess at the barriers. He 
had always had a desire for a military life, 
which his father would never allow him to 

atify ; but in 1573 he volunteered for the 

cotch war without asking leave, and was 
present at the storming of Edinburgh on 
28 May. In July 1575 he received the honour 
of knighthood on the occasion of the queen’s 
visit to Kenilworth. When Leicester went 
in command of the English contingent to 
the Low Countries, Cecil accompanied him 
and distinguished himself by his valour in 
the campaign. In November 1585 he was 
made governor of the Brille, one of the cau- 
There was little cordiality 
between him and Leicester, for whom he en- 


| tertained a scarcely disguised contempt; on 


the other hand, he was one of those who 


‘showed a loyal admiration for Sir John 


Norris. 
In August 1587 we find him among the 
mourners at the funeral ceremonies of Mary 


' Queen of Scots, which were celebrated at 


the young man, whose idle and dissolute | 


habits had quite got beyond his control, and 1586 


Peterborough. In 1588 he was among the 
volunteers who served on the fleet equipped 
to resist the Spanish Armada. In 1584 and 
he was M.P. for Lincolnshire, and in 


recommended his being recalled. To this, | 1592 for Northamptonshire. At his father’s 
however, his father did not agree, and we | funeral in 1598 the queen gave order that he, 
hear that in August 1562 they left Paris | as chief mourner, should ‘mourn as an earl. 
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It was not until the summer of 1599 that 
he received his first preferment. He was 
made president of the council of the north. 
The instructions addressed to him by the 
queen give a most curious account of the 
condition of Yorkshire at this time, and of 
the widespread discontent that prevailed. 
Lord Burghley is charged to resort to strong 
measures to reduce the recusant gentry to 
obedience, and to hunt down the papists and 
the priests. He showed no reluctance to 
obey his orders, and before he had been in 
office two months he writes to his brother, 
Sir Robert Cecil, boasting, ‘Since my coming 
I have filled a little study with copes and 
mass-books.’ In October 1600 he had leave 
of absence, and being in London during the 
so-called rebellion of Robert, earl of Essex, 
in the following February, he took a leading 
part in suppressing the foolish riot and in 
Repel aime: Essex a traitor with due for- 
malities. In recognition of his service he 
was made a knight of the Garter, and in- 
stalled at Windsor 20 May 1601. On the 
accession of James I (1603) he was sworn of 
the privy council, and on 4 May 1605 he was 
created Earl of Exeter. In April 1609 his 
wife, Lady Dorothy, died, and about the same 
time Sir Thomas Smith, master of requests 
to James I, being carried off by a fever, Lord 
Exeter consoled himself for his own loss by 
marrying Sir Thomas Smith’s widow, though 
she was thirty-eight years his junior; she 
was daughter of William, fourth lord Chan- 
dos. 

He appeared but little at court after this— 
indeed, he was nearly seventy at the time of 
his second marriage. He had suffered a great 
deal from the gout for many years before, 
and he spent most of his time at Wimbledon 
House in comparative setirement, though his 
name occurs now and then upon commissions, 
upon all of which he certainly did not serve. 
The last years of his life were embittered by 
the scandalous lawsuits in which he found 
himself entangled through the quarrels that 
arose between his grandson and heir, Lord 
Roos, and the violent and wicked woman to 
whom that son wasmarried. Thestory of the 
hateful business may be read in Mr. Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner’s ‘ History of England,’ 
1603-1642, vol. iii. Lord Exeter died 7 Feb. 
1622-3, in his eightieth year, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey three days after, in 
the chapel of St. John the Baptist, where 
a splendid monument to his memory still 
exists. 

It is clear that the first Lord Exeter was 
a person of very ordinary abilities, and that 
if he had been born of other parentage we 
should have heard nothing of him. By his 
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first wife, Lady Dorothy, he had a family of 
five sons and eight daughters. His eldest 
son, William, who succeeded to the earldom, 
was the father of the despicable Lord Roos 
who died before him, in 1618, and as he had 
no other son the earldom passed to Sir Ri- 
chard Cecil, the first earl’s second son, from 
whom the present Marquis of Exeter is line- 
ally descended. The third son, Sir Edward 
Cecil, was created Viscount Wimbledon 
25 July 1626, but dying in 1638 without male 
heirs the title became extinct [see CECIL, SIR 
Epwarp, Viscount WimBiepon]. Of his 
daughters, Elizabeth married, first, Sir Wil- 
liam Hatton, and secondly Sir Edward Coke. 
The violent quarrel between this lady and 
her second husband was a cause célébre be- 
fore the law courts in 1617. Lord Exeter 
imitated his illustrious father in founding a 
hospital for twelve poor men and two women 
at Liddington in Rutlandshire, and was a 
liberal benefactor to Clare College, Cam- 
bridge. By his second wife he had a daugh- 
ter, who died in infancy. His widow sur- 
vived him more than forty years. She died 
in 1663 and was buried in Winchester Ca- 
thedral. 


[Many of the authorities for the life of Thomas 
Cecil are given under Cxrcit, Witt1am, Lorp 
Bureutey. Tothem must be added: Calendars, Do- 
mestic, covering all the period of his life, passim ; 
Birch’s Court and Times of James I; Nichols’s 
Progresses of Eliz. and Jas, 1; Strype’s Annals, 1. 
i, 36, and elsewhere through his works; Cooper's 
Annals of Cambridge, ii. 278 ; Gardiner’s Hist. of 
James I, vol, iii. chap. ili.; Spedding’s Bacon’s 
Life and Letters, vi. et seq.; Collins’s Peerage, 
‘Marquis of Exeter,’ ii.; Life and Times of Sir 
Edward Cecil, lord Wimbledon, by C. Dalton, 
2 vols. 8vo, 1885; Froude’s Hist. of England, 
vol, ix.; Motley’s United Netherlands, i. and ii. ; 
Col. Chester’s Westminster Abbey Registers, 
p. 21, n. 5. There is a curious document quoted 
in the fourth report of the Hist. MSS. Commis- 
sioners, p. 125, which appears to throw some 
doubt upon the marriage of Thomas Cecil to 
Dorothy Nevill. The fact of that marriage is 
so certain that it is not worth while to discuss 
the matter here. ] And: 


CECIL, THOMAS (jf. 1630), engraver, 
has the credit, rare in artists of his period, 
of being an Englishman, Beyond this there 
is not much to be said. John Evelyn speaks 
highly of him, and he seems to have been 
well thought of by his contemporaries. He 
was working in London 1627-35, The por- 
trait of Henry VIII prefixed to some copies 
of the first edition of Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury’s ‘ History of Henry’ is by Cecil. His 
best works are portraits, often from his own 
drawings, ‘executed entirely with the graver,’ 
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His ‘Queen Elizabeth on Horseback’ is the 
most important of these. ‘His works are 
neat in finish, but stiff and wanting in taste; 
his drawing of the figure weak and incorrect, 
the extremities bad.’ 


[Vertue’s Cat. of Engravers, 1794; Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Painters, iii. 875, ed. 1849; Red- 
grave’s Dict. of Artists.] 


CECIL, WILLIAM, Lorp Bureutzy 
(1520-1598), minister of state, the only son 
of Richard Cecil of Burleigh in the parish 
of Stamford Baron St. Martin, Northampton- 
shire, by Jane, daughter and heiress of Wil- 
liam Heckington of Bourn, Lincolnshire, was 
born at his grandfather’s house in Bourn on 
13 Sept. 1520. Though immense pains were 
taken to construct a long pedigree of the fa- 
mily by no less a person than Camden the 
antiquary, and though Cecil himself spared 
no effort to prove his descent from an ancient 
stock of notable personages, it has hitherto 
proved impossible, and probably will always 
remain 80, to trace the origin of the family 
further back than the great statesman’s grand- 
father, David Cecil. This gentleman wasearly 
taken into favour by Henry VII, under whom 
he held some office of trust, the nature of 
which does not appear. As early as 1507 he 
had founded a chantry in St. George’s Church, 
Stamford, and was apparently then ‘ yeoman 
of the chamber’ to the king. On the accession 
of Henry VIII he rose in favour, became high 
sheriff of Northamptonshire in 1529 and 1530, 
and died in 1541, being then in the enjoyment 
of various offices and emoluments which had 
been bestowed upon him by his sovereign. The 
same astuteness in making the most of his op- 
portunities and advancing his fortunes was 
observable in his son Richard. He, too, wasa 
courtier. In his youth he was a royal page; 
in 1520 he was present at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold; he rose to be groom of the 
robes and constable of Warwick Castle. He 
was high sheriff of Rutland in 1539, and was 
one of those who received no inconsiderable 
share of the plunder of the monasteries, and 
when he died (19 May 1552) he left an ample 
estate behind him in the counties of Rut- 
land, Northampton, and elsewhere. William 
received his early training at the grammar 
schools of Stamford and Grantham. In May 
1535 he entered at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, being then in his fifteenth year. He 
had already given unmistakable signs of his 
great abilities, was doubtless a precocious 
youth, and had acquired a certain mastery 
over the Greek language, which at that time 
was an accomplishment few young people 
could boast of. It is even said that he 
‘read the Greek lecture’ in the college 
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before he was nineteen, but this is probably 
@ perversion of facts or a mere fable. St. 
John’s was at this time the most famous 
place of education in England, and numbered 
among its fellows several enthusiastic scho- 
lars who were soon to win substantial recog- 
nition as men of learning. Foremost amon 

them were the courtly Roger Ascham [q. 5 
—five years older than Cecil—and the un- 
fortunate John Cheke, whom men esteemed 
the profoundest Grecian of his time. Cheke 
was admitted to a fellowship at St. John’s 
in March 1529. His father, who occupied 
the position of university beadle, died a few 
months after this, and left but a scanty pro- 
vision for his widow and their young family. 
Mrs. Cheke was driven to support her children 
as best she could, and she kept a small wine 
shop in the parish of St. Mary’s. Her son’s 
reputation increased from year to year, and 
when Cecil came up to St. John’s he threw 
himself with eagerness and enthusiasm into 
the studies of the place and became a devoted 
friend and pupil of the great Greek professor. 
The intimacy between the two young men 
took Cecil to Mrs. Cheke’s house more fre- 
quently than was prudent, and when scarcely 
out of his teens he lost his heart to Cheke’s 
sister Mary, with a fortune of 40/., which 
was all her father could leave her, and no 
further expectations in the world. It seems 
that news came to Cecil’s father that his onl 

son had become fascinated by the wineseller’s 
daughter, and the news was not pleasant to 
him just at the time when he was actually 
high sheriff for Rutlandshire, and a great fu- 
ture might be in store for the heir of his 
estates. Young Cecil was at once removed 
from Cambridge, without taking a degree, 
though he had resided already six years at 
the university, and he was entered as a stu- 
dent at Gray’s Inn on 6 May 1541. If the 
motive of his abrupt departure from Cam- 
bridge was to prevent a mésalliance, the plan 
failed. Two months after he came up to Lon- 
don Cecil married Mary Cheke, probably se- 
cretly, for the place of the marriage has not 
been discovered. Indeed, it looks as if the 
union was concealed for a considerable time, 
for Thomas, the future earl of Exeter [q. v.], 
the only fruit of the marriage, was born at 
Cambridge on 5 May 1542, and therefore 
presumably in the house of his grandmother. 
The marriage was so distasteful to Cecil’s 
father that he is said to have altered his 
will, or, at any rate, had intended to do so; 
but the young wife did not live long to enjoy 
her married happiness or to seriously inter- 
fere with her husband’s advancement. She 
died on 22 Feb. 1544, This is the one roman- 
tic episode of the great statesman’s life. It 
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should be added, to his honour, that he kept 
up the friendliest intercourse with his wife’s 
family, and when his mother-in-law died in 
1548, she bequeathed all her ‘ wine potts,’ 
with her ‘second feather bed,’ to her eldest 
daughter, but her ‘new bed, with the bol- 
sters and hangings,’ she bequeathed to her 
grandson, ‘Thomas Sysell,’ to be kept by her 
executors in trust ‘untill the said Thomas 
shall come to school to Cambridge.’ 

As Cecil had been a diligent student at 
the university, so he continued to apply him- 
self to the study of law at Gray’s Inn. His 
father’s position at court soon brought him 
under the notice of the king, but there is no 
indication that at this period he looked for 
advancement to royal favour only; the pre- 
sumption, rather, is that his ambition pointed 
to a brilliant career at the bar. In 1547 he 
became custos brevium in the court of com- 
mon pleas, a valuable office, the reversion to 
which he had secured by grant some years 
before. 

He did not long remain a widower. As 
his first wife was the sister of the greatest 
English scholar of his time, so his second 
was the daughter of a man hardly less emi- 
nent for his profound learning. This was 
Mildred, eldest daughter of Sir Anthony 
Cooke of Gidea Hall, Essex, to whom he 
was married on 21 Dec. 1545. Sir Anthony 
was preceptor, or governor, to Edward VI. 
Cheke was the king’s tutor, to which office he 
was appointed in July 1544. Roger Ascham 
pronounced Lady Mildred and Lady Jane 
Grey the two most learned women in Eng- 
land; but Sir Anthony’s second daughter, 
Ann, became eventually even more cele- 
brated than her sister, and, by her marriage 
with Sir Nicholas Bacon, was the mother of 
the illustrious Sir Francis. With the acces- 
sion of Edward VI a new direction was given 
to Cecil’s ambition. The lord protector So- 
merset took him by the hand and made him 
his master of requests. When the war with 
Scotland broke out, Cecil accompanied his 
patron to the north, and was present at the 
battle of Pinkey, where he narrowly es- 
caped being slain (11 Sept. 1547). He had 
scarcely returned to England when he was 
chosen to sit for Stamford in the parliament 
that met on 8 Noy. 1547. In the following 
September he became the protector’s secre- 
tary, and when Somerset fell his secretary 
was committed to the Tower. There he re- 
mained for two months, and was liberated 
on 25 Jan. 1550, only after giving a bond for 
a thousand marks to appear before the coun- 
cil when he should be called. By this time, 
however, it had become evident that his ex- 
traordinary ability could not be dispensed 
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with by the party in power, and the eyes of 
all the chief personages in the state were 
turned upon him. On 5 Sept. 1550 he was 
appointed one of the secretaries of state, and 
sworn of the privy council, and from this 
time till his death he continued to occupy a 
position in the affairs of the nation such as 
no other man in Europe below the rank of a 
sovereign attained to, his transcendent genius 
and wonderful capacity for public business 
making him for forty-eight years an absolutely 
necessary minister to the three children of 
Henry VIII, whom he served so effectively, 
and, it must be added, so loyally. His ear- 
liest preferments indicate that he had already 
won some reputation as a lawyer. In Janu- 
ary 1551 he was one of a commission with 
Archbishop Cranmer, Bishops Ridley and 
Goodrich, and others, for trying certain Ana- 
baptists (Fadera, xv. 250). Shortly after 
this he appears as recorder of Boston, and in 
April 1552 he was appointed chancellor of 
the order of the Garter. 

In October 1551 he received the honour 
of knighthood, together with his brother- 
in-law, Sir John Cheke. In May 1552 his 
father died, leaving him large estates in 
Rutlandshire, Lincolnshire, and Northamp- 
tonshire. He was now a rich man, and be- 
gan to live in a manner befitting his ample 
means. His ambition began to widen its 
horizon, but it never betrayed him into trea- 
sonable intrigues or tempted him to forget 
that the highest honours he could hope for 
were to be won only by faithful service to 
the crown. When the insane scheme of the 
Duke of Northumberland for altering the 
succession and setting Lady Jane Grey upon 
the throne was forced upon the judges and 
nobility in June 1553, Cecil added his sig- 
nature to the document under protest, de- 
claring that he signed it as a witness only 
(FRovps, v. 509). He had already expressed 
himself very strongly against the measure, 
and actually resigned his post as secretary 
of state when it was persisted in (TYTLER). 
‘When Queen Mary succeeded to the throne 
by the death of her brother on 6 July, Cecil 
was out of office, and the queen did not re- 
instate him; she was already under the in- 
fluence of very different advisers. During 
the first year of Mary’s reign he seems to 
have lived in retirement, if that might be 
called retirement when he was attracting 
attention by the great expense of his esta- 
blishment and the large sums he was spend- 
ing upon his houses at Wimbledon and Bur- 
leigh (Salisbury MSS.; Calendar, p. 127). 
He was watching for his opportunity and 
biding his time. 

Meanwhile, on 23 July 1554, Mary became 
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the wife of Philip of Spain, and the imme- 
diate effect of the marriage was that steps 
were speedily taken to ‘reconcile’ England 
to the church of Rome. It is at this period 
that Cecil appears first as a diplomatist. On 
6 Nov. he set out with Lord Paget and Sir 
Edward Hastings on a mission to bring Car- 
dinal Pole to England as legate of the pope 
ee and see FRoupbz, vi. 266, n. tf). 

n the 28rd of the month the three envoys 
returned, the cardinal with them. In the 
following January the persecution began, 
and on 4 Feb. 1555 Rogers, the first of the 
Marian martyrs, was burned at Smithfield. 
In May an attempt was made to conclude a 
peace between Henry II and the emperor, 
and once more Cecil was despatched with 
the cardinal to arrange the terms. The ne- 
gotiations came to nothing, and he was back 
again by the end of June. The parliament 
met on 21 Oct., and Cecil was chosen one 
of the knights of the shire for Lincoln. A 
measure had been brought in for confiscat- 
ing the estates of the protestant refugees. 
Cecil protested against the iniquity of the 
proposition, and it appears that it was owing 
to his protest that the measure was thrown 
out. In the parliament which met in Janu- 
ary 1558 Cecil had no seat. He probably 
held himself aloof advisedly, and there is rea- 
son to believe that he regarded with some- 
thing like horror the detestable cruelties of 
the persecution which disgraced Queen Mary’s 
reign. Watching the current of events, he 
seems to have warily put himself into com- 
munication with the Princess Elizabeth; cer- 
tainly he had won her confidence, and when 
Mary died on 17 Nov. 1558 he was the first 
to receive an unqualified expression of esteem 
from the new queen. LHlizabeth at once ap- 
pointed him chief secretary of state. She 
was at Hatfield when the news of her sister’s 
death reached her. She had already instructed 
Cecil how to act, and on the same day that 
Mary died he drafted the form of procla- 
mation which it was advisable to issue, and 
assumed the direction of the government. 


On the 20th Elizabeth gave her first audience | 


in the hall at Hatfield. Cecil took the oaths 
as secretary, and to him the queen addressed 
those words which have been so frequently 
quoted that it is hardly necessary to repeat 
them here. When she said, ‘This judgment 
I have of you, that you will not be corrupted 
with any manner of gifts, and that you will 
be faithful to the state, she gave proof of 
her sagacity, and showed that she knew the 
character of the man who, through evil re- 
port and good report, was true to his royal 
mistress, and faithful in his stewardship to 
the end. A new parliament assembled in 
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January 1559, and Cecil once more took his 
seat as knight of the shire for Lincoln. He 
had already issued certain inquiries as to the 
condition of parties in the country. There 
were difficulties of all sorts to contend with 
wherever he turned his eyes. In December 
a committee of divines met at the house of 
Sir Thomas Smith, who had been vice-chan- 
cellor when Cecil was at Cambridge in 1543, 
to revise the prayer-book. Suggestions were 
invited and sent in for the reformation of 
the ecclesiastical laws. At the same time 
Philip of Spain made his outrageous proposal 
of marriage, which itself was a menace in 
case of refusal. There was a serious want of 
money. The pope, the English catholic party, 
France and Scotland, all were factors in the 
great problems of state with which the new 
minister had to deal. Elizabeth was crowned 
on 15 Jan. Parliament met on the 25th. 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, Cecil’s brother-in-law, 
was keeper of the great seal. On 9 Feb. a 
bill for restoring the royal supremacy was in- 
troduced into the lower house and referred to 
a committee, of which Sir Anthony Cooke, 
Cecil’s father-in-law, was chairman. In April 
the bill was passed. Meanwhile a peace had 
been concluded with France; Scotland was 
making eager overtures for an alliance with 
England; the English catholics were dispi- 
rited ; the commons voted a sufficient sub- 
sidy ; the outlook everywhere grew clearer. 
In February Cecil had been elected chancel- 
lor of the university of Cambridge; in June 
he was at the head of the commission for a 
visitation of the two universities. Just at 
this time Lord Robert Dudley appears upon 
the scene as the rising favourite. For atime 
it seemed as if he had stepped between the 
queen and the secretary, and there were ru- 
mours that Cecil’s influence had received a 
check. Nevertheless, perhaps at no period 
of his life was the amount of work which 
he got through more astonishing than during 
those very months which passed while Lord 
Robert Dudley was supposed to be supplant- 
ing him, Just in proportion as the queen 
threw the cares of business aside and chose 
to amuse herself with her early playmate, 
were the affairs of the nation left to Cecil 
to manage according to his judgment; and 
if Elizabeth withdrew herself for a brief 
period from the routine of business, the 
secretary had more anxiety and responsibi- 
lity thrown upon him, His health suffered 
under the severe strain of all this constant 
labour of mind and body, and he seems to 
have been in danger of breaking down. In 
June of this year he was once more employed 
on a diplomatic mission to Scotland, in con- 


| junction with Sir William Cordell and Dr, 
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Wotton, and the treaty of Edinburgh was 
signed on 6 July. The queen was angry at 
the concessions that had been made, and 
when Cecil returned to court he found that 
Dudley had gained ground and he himself 
had lost it. In September Amy Robsart 
came by her death. Dudley was in extreme 
perplexity, and applied to Cecil for counsel. 
His reply has perished. Soon the rumours 
spread that the queen was going to marry her 
early playmate, but gradually the reports 
lost credit. Cecil’s star again rose. On 
10 Jan. 1561 Cecil was appointed master of 
the court of wards. It was his first really 
lucrative office, and a very important one; 
but it was an office whereby a great deal 
of vexatious tyranny had been exercised 
upon the gentry fora long time. The court 
ot wards was talked of with the same ab- 
horrence and dread as the court of chancer 
was among ourselves thirty yearsago. Wit. 
characteristic energy Cecil applied himself to 
reform the abuses which were matters of 
common scandal, and at the same time he 
contrived to make the department a source 
of increased revenue to the crown. Nor 
was this all. The country was suffering se- 
verely from all the religious and social dis- 
turbances of the last fifteen years. The 
condition of the people needed to be looked 
into, for there was disorder everywhere. In 
July 1561 Cecil organised what we should 
now call a commission of inquiry into the 
discontent that prevailed. At this time he 
appears to have been considerably embar- 
rassed, insomuch that he was compelled to 
sell his office of custos brevium, to lessen 
his establishment, and borrow money of Sir 
Thomas Gresham for his immediate necessi- 
ties. The truth seems to be that his build- 
ings at Burleigh, which had been going on 
for years, were carried on upon a scale which 
no ordinary income could support, and to 
this must be added the great demands which 
about this time were made upon him by his 
son Thomas, who occasioned him great 
anxiety and distress by his dissolute way of 
living while on his travels abroad. 

In the parliament of 1563, where he sat 
for Northamptonshire, Cecil was chosen 
speaker, but declined the honour. ‘The duties 
were hardly to be discharged along with 
those for which he was already responsible. 
One of the most important measures of the 
session was that which was intended to carry 
out the domestic policy which had been in 
Cecil’s mind while he was formulating the 
inquiries circulated during the previous year. 
On 6 July 1564 Queen Elizabeth stood spon- 
sor to Cecil’s daughter Elizabeth, who became 
eventually the wife of William Wentworth, 
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eldest son of Lord Wentworth of Nettle- 
sted. In August she paid her famous visit 
to Cambridge. Cecil had cause for uneasi- 
ness as to the reception the queen might re- 
ceive. Party feeling ran very high in the 
university, and there had been unseemly 
disorders in some of the colleges, as well as 
a good deal of strong language and insub- 
ordinate outside the college walls. Cecil, 
as chancellor of the university, felt that 
his own credit was at stake, and he took 
the precaution to go down to Cambridge be- 
fore the queen started on her progress, to 
smooth the way for her reception. By his 
adroitness he brought it about that the 
Cambridge visit was one of the most suc- 
cessful entertainments of her long reign. 
The university, in recognition of Cecil's 
merits, created him M.A., and the townsmen 
presented him with some wonderful confec- 
tionery! In 1566 he was with the queen 
during her visit to Oxford, and there too he 
was created M.A. 

The next three years were full of events 
which could not but have their effect upon 
the line of policy that Cecil found himself 
henceforth compelled to follow. The long 
and fierce struggle between the protestant 
and catholic party in Scotland ended at last 
in Mary Stuart’s crossing the border and 
becoming a prisoner upon English soil in 
May 1568. New complications arose, and the 
great question of how to deal with the ca- 
tholic party in England soon forced itself 
into prominence. In March 1569 Cecil drew 
up a most able paper upon the political situa- 
tion (Haynes, p. 579), in which he shows 
clearly that he new what was coming, and 
that he was no less completely master of the 
intrigues that were going on in Europe than 
he was of all that was passing at home. 
The great northern rebellion came upon him 
as no surprise; the attempt to crush him in 
the council (FRoupgs, ix.441; Salisbury MSS. 
1819, 1828) caused him no disturbance. 
The northern outbreak had collapsed before 
Christmas. The ferocity with which the de- 
luded victims were treated must be laid to 
the queen’s account, not to that of any of 
her ministers. One thing had made itself 
clear to Cecil—the northern rebellion had 
been a religious war, and the catholics in 
England were a far more powerful and far 
more dangerous party than queen and mini- 
ster had hitherto allowed themselves to be- 
lieve. 

In February 1570 the bull of Pope Pius V 
excommunicating Elizabeth was published, 
and on 15 May a copy of it was nailed to the 
door of the bishop of London’s palace. It 
was not only an insolent and wanton defiance, 
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it was practically a declaration of war. 
Cecil understood the signiticance of the act, 
and knew better than any one else that from 
henceforth there could be no peace with 
Rome, Inthe council he stood almost alone, 
but Elizabeth, as always on any great emer- 
gency, gave him her steadfast support. As 
Mr. Froude has well said, ‘she was a woman 
and a man: she was herself and Cecil.’ 
Against the secret intrigues that were every- 
where now at work, and the secret emis- 
saries of the English refugees supplied with 
money from their sympathisers at home and 
from Spain and Rome abroad, Cecil felt him- 
self compelled to resort to baser weapons, 
His life began to be threatened; assassins 
were bribed to slay him and the queen; the 
murder of both or either, it was taught, 
would be something more glorious than mere 
justifiable homicide. Against the new doc- 
trine and its desperate disciples, growing 
ever more reckless and furious as their failures 
multiplied, it seemed to Cecil that extraor- 
dinary precautions were needed, and for the 
next twenty years he kept a small army of 
spies and informers in his pay, who were the 
detective police, that he used without scruple 
to get information when it was needed to 
keep watch upon the sayings and doings of 
suspected characters at home and abroad. 
They were a vile band, and employment of 
such instruments could not but bring some 
measure of dishonour upon their employer. 
Such men almost necessitated that cruelty 
and treachery should be wrought under their 
hands, and the use of torture and other bar- 
barities in the treatment and slaughter of 
the Roman missioners and their supporters 
are the shame and indelible reproach which 
attach themselves to Cecil’s conduct of affairs, 
and which not all the difficulties of his posi- 
tion, or the unexampled provocations he en- 
dured, can altogether excuse. In the grim 
conflict that ensued, however, he carried out 
his purpose and gained his end. Before the 
defeat of the Armada, all chance of a resto- 
ration of the papal supremacy in England 
had gone for ever. 

Hitherto, though the most powerful man 
in the kingdom, and far the ablest and most 
laborious secretary of the queen, Cecil had 
received no great reward. He had lived 
bountifully and spent lavishly, but he was 
stilla plain knight. On 25 Feb, 1571 he was 
created Baron of Burghley. ‘If you list to 
write truly,’ he says, addressing one of his 
correspondents, ‘the poorest lord in Eng- 
land’ (Wrtenr, i. 391), Next year he was 
installed a knight of the Garter, and in July 
1572, onthe death of the Marquis of Winches- 
ter, he became lord high treasurer of England. 
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These were the last honours he received from 
the queen. ‘To follow his career from this 
point to its close would be to write the his- 
tory of England; for by him, more than by 
any other single man during the last thirty 
years of his life, was the history of England 
shaped. He outlived all those who had at 
one time been his rivals, and almost all who 
had started with him in the race for power 
and fame. Ascham and Cheke and Sir 
Thomas Smith, whom he had loved as familiar 
friends at Cambridge; Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
who sat with him for long in the council, not 
always agreeing with his opinions ; Leicester 
and Walsingham and Sir Christopher Hatton, 
and many another whose name has become a 
household word, all passed away before him. 
It seemed as if he could do without any or 
all of them; but it is very safe to assert that 
without him the reign of Elizabeth would 
not have been as glorious as it was, nor could 
the nation have emerged from all the long 
series of difficulties and perils through which 
it passed under his vigilant and vigorous 
guidance, so prosperous and strong and self- 
reliant, if there had been no Cecil in the 
council of his sovereign, and if his genius 
had exercised less paramount control. Only 
once in his career did Elizabeth display to- 
wards him any serious marks of her dis- 
pleasure. After the execution of Mary Stuart 
she dismissed him from her presence, and 
spent her fury upon him in words of out- 
rageous insult. He had carried out her se- 
cret wishes, but it suited her to have it be- 
lieved that he had misinterpreted her instruc- 
tions. 

As he outlived almost all his old friends, 
so did he survive all his children except his 
two sons, Thomas, his firstborn pee CEcIL, 
Tuomas, Hart or Exeter], and Robert, his 
successor in more than one of his offices of 
state and the inheritor of no small portion of 
his genius[see CecrL, Ropert, EARL OF SALIS- 
BURY]. Offive otherchildren by Lady Mildred, 
three sons died early. His daughter Eliza- 
beth married, as has beensaid, William Went- 
worth, eldest son of Lord Wentworth of 
Nettlested ; the marriage took place in 1582; 
the husband died about a year after, and his 
widow did not long survive. There was no 
issue of the marriage. His other daughter, 
Ann, married Edward de Vere, seventeenth 
earl of Oxford, by whom she had three daugh- 
ters, but no son. It was a very unhappy 
alliance; the earl treated his wife very badly, 
and she died in June 1588. Her mother, 
Lady Mildred, followed her daughter to the 
grave in less than a year; she died on 4 April 
1589, Cecil mourned her loss with pathetic 
sorrow. His mother, who had been to him 
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through life an object of tender solicitude, 
had already passed away in March 1587. In 
his old age Cecil must at times have felt his 
loneliness. He had almost completed his 
seventy-sixth year when death came upon 
him at his house in the Strand on 4 Aug. 
1598. His body was removed for burial to 
Stamford Baron, his obsequies being per- 
formed on the same day with much magni- 
ficence at Westminster Abbey. 

Illustrious as a statesman, his private life 
displays a character peculiarly attractive. 
He was a man of strong affection—gentle 
and tender to children, of whom he was very 
fond—an indulgent father, even when his 
son Thomas tried him sorely by his early 
dissipation and went so far as to remind his 
father that he could not be cut off from the 
entailed estates, which were settled upon him. 
He watched the education of his children 
with constant interest, and made liberal pro- 
vision for his daughters when they married. 
His loyal fidelity to his early friends and 
jaivdred showed itself whenever a legitimate 
opportunity occurred for assisting them [see 
especially under Browne, Rosert], and his 
grateful love for his old college and for 
Cambridge he never tired of expressing in 
word and deed. The hospital for twelve old 
men at Stamford still remains in testimony 
of his kindly charity, and in his will he left 
many legaciesto the poor and the unfortunate. 
In the midst of all his wonderful official 
labours he contrived to keep up an interest 
in literature; he was a lover of books and of 
learned men, and a student to the last. His 
health was frequently impaired by overwork 
and mental strain. In 1580 he suffered much 
from his teeth, which had begun to decay. 
He was always an early riser, and writing to 
a correspondent who wished to speak with 
him at the court, he warns him that his only 
chance of securing an interview was by being 
in attendance before nine in the morning. 
The sums he spent on his buildings and gar- 
dens at his various houses were enormous. 
In defending himself against the attacks of 
his slanderers in 1586 he thinks it necessary 
to excuse and explain this lavish outlay. 
Burleigh, the glorious palace which still re- 
mains as a noble monument of his magni- 
ficence, he says he had built upon the old 
foundations, but such as he left it—he left 
it while it was his mother’s property, and he 
never presumed to treat it as his own during 
her lifetime. It was not till after her death 
that the queen was entertained within its 
walls. It was at Theobalds and Wimbledon 
and Cecil House that Elizabeth was re- 
ceived with such extraordinary splendour. 
Twelve times, it is said, the queen was his 
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guest, and the cost of her visits entailed on 
each occasion an outlay which sounds to us 
almost incredible. His gardens were cele- 
brated over Europe, and we hear of his ex- 
perimentsat acclimatising foreign trees, which 
he imported ata great cost. For mere pictorial 
art he seems to have cared but little, though 
his agents were instructed to procure speci- 
mens of sculpture for him from Venice and 

robably elsewhere. He had a great taste 
for music; there is no indication of his being 
fond of animals. His hospitality was un- 
bounded, and he kept great state in his esta- 
blishments. He had a high idea of what 
was expected from the prime minister of the 
queen of England. All this splendour and 

rofuseness could not be kept up through 
ife and any large accumulation of wealth be 
left behind him. In truth Cecil did not die 
as rich a man as might have been expected, 
and there is good reason for believing that if 
his father had not left him an ample patri- 
mony he would have died as poor a man as 
many another of Elizabeth’s ablest and most 
faithful servants. Cooper, in the ‘ Athens 
Cantabrigienses,’ has given a list of sixty of 
his works. They are for the most part state 
papers, apologies, and ephemera, never printed 
and never intended to be published to the 
world. He had made large collections in 
heraldry and genealogy, with which studies 
he was much interested. He expressed him- 
self with facility and precision in Latin, 
French, and Italian, and he returned the 
letters which his son Thomas wrote to him 
from Paris with corrections of the mistakes 
in French which the young man had made. 
The mass of manuscripts which he left behind 
him is prodigious. In the single year 1596, 
when he was in his seventy-fifth year and 
his constitution was breaking up, no less 
than 1,290 documents, now at Hatfield, and 
every one of which passed under his eye and 
were dealt with by his hand or the hand of 
his secretaries, remain to prove his amazing 
industry, his methodical habits, and his asto- 
nishing capacity for work. It must be borne 
in mind, too, that the Record Office and other 
archives probably contain at least as large a 
collection of his letters and other writings as 
hisown muniments supply. A very valuable 
‘Calendar of the Hatfield MSS.’ is now in pro- 
cess of being drawn up; only the first volume 
has as yet appeared; but a rough list of his 
papers has been printed in the 4th and 5th 
‘Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission.’ 

Cecil was of middle height and spare figure. 
In youth he was upright, lithe, and active, 
with a brown beard which became very white 
in his old age, brilliant eyes, and a nose somes 
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what large for his face. His portraits are 
humerous, and have all probably been en- 
graved (Bromugy, Cat. Engr. Portraits, 28) ; 
none of them are of any conspicuous merit. 
The authorities for his biography must be 
sought in every work which has any bearing 
upon the history of England during the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. The sources 
referred to below will be found to support 
the account of his life and administration 
given in the foregoing pages. 


[The earliest and, in some respects, the most 
valuable life of Lord Burghley is that first printed 
by Peck in the Desiderata Curiosa. The author’s 
name is not known. The Lives by Arthur Col- 
lins, Charlton, and Melvil (4to, 1738) are useful 
as far as they go; but a really satisfactory bio- 
graphy is still a desideratum ; the materials are 
seattered very widely. In citing the following 
authorities special references are given only in 
eases where in the text a statement or opinion 
put forward for the first time, or otherwise note- 
worthy, may need verification : Collins’s Peerage 
(1812), 11. 582; Cal. Dom. 1509, No. 295, Cal. 
1513, No. 4597, Cal. 1534, No. 451, Cal. 1535, 
No. 149 (51); Calendars Dom. temp. Eliz. pas- 
sim ; Calendar of the Hatfield MSS.(1883-1907); 
Cooper's Athen Cantab. under ‘ William Cecil’ 
and ‘John Cheke;’ Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, 
li, 1387; Baker’s St. John’s College, and Roger 
Ascham’s Scholemaster, both by Prof. Mayor; 
Tytler’s England under Ed. VI and Mary (1839); 
Burnet’s Hist. of the Reformation, pt. ii. bk. 
ii.; Wright’s Queen Elizabeth and her Times, 
1838 ; Birch’s Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth from 
1581, 4to, 1754; Strype’s Annals, and Life of 
Whitgift; Rymer’s Federa, xv. 250; Haynes's 
Burghley Papers, 1740, fol., cover the period be- 
tween 1541and 1570; Murdin’s Burghley Papers, 
1759, fol., cover from 1578 to 1596; Collins’s 
Sydney Papers, fol. 1746, vol.i.; Forbes’s Public 
Transactions of Queen Elizabeth, 2 vols. fol. 
1741; Nichols’s Progresses of Queen Elizabeth ; 
Jessopp’s One Generation of a Norfolk House, 
chap. iv.; Morris’s Troubles of our Catholic Fore- 
fathers ; Naunton’s Fraementa Regalia; Wood's 
Athen Oxon., and Fasti, ed. Bliss; Kempe’s 
Losely MSS.; Froude’s Hist. of England, passim ; 
Camden’s Annals of Queen Elizabeth; Nicolas’s 
Life of Sir Christopher Hatton. There are some 
valuable seraps of information in Burgon’s Life 
and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham (2 vols, 1839). 
Martin Hume’s The Great Lord Burghley (1898) 
brings together much information from the State 
Papers at the Public Record Office.] A. J. 


CECILIA or Cecity (1469-1507), the third 
daughter of Edward IV, was born towards 
the end of 1469. At the age of five she was 
betrothed by proxy to James, the eldest son 
of James III of Scotland, and arrangements 
were soon made by which her dowry of twenty 
thousand marks should be paid by yearly in- 


stalments (RyMER, xi. 827, 842, &c.), the re- | 
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payment of which was afterwards secured on 
the sureties of the provost and burghers of 
Edinburgh (76. xii. 161), When, however, 
James III, being at variance with his brother 
Alexander, duke of Albany, who was then 
staying at the English court, made an in- 
cursion into England, Edward transferred 
his daughter’s engagement to his guest (June 
1482), intending to make him king of Scot- 
land (Han, 21 Ed. IV; Rymer, xii. 156-7), 
After various delays all these Scotch pro- 
posals fell through. On the usurpation of 
Richard III, Cecilia, with her mother and 
sister, took refuge in the sanctuary at 
Westminster (PoLyporE VeraIL, p. 175), 
and before long Edward IV’s children were 
declared illegitimate by act of parliament 
(Comings, bk. v. c. 20, bk. vi. c. 8). In 
March 1484 Richard succeeded in inducing 
his sister-in-law to deliver her two daugh- 
ters into his hands (Exits, Letters; Har- 
DYNG, p. 536), and seems to have meditated 
marrying one or other of them himself. A 
rumour next sprang up that he had already 
married Cecilia to.a man of a far inferior rank, 
and these reports had some effect upon the 
movements of the Earl of Richmond, who 
had sworn to wed the elder or the younger 
sister (Harpyna, p. 540; Morn, Rich. ILI, 
p- 93). On the accession of Henry VII 
she was received into favour, and carried 
her nephew, Prince Arthur, to the font on 
the day of his baptism (Fifteenth-century 
Chronicles, p. 104). Somewhere about 1487 
Cecilia, ‘not so fortunate as fayre,’ married 
John, viscount Wells, who died in 1498 
(GREEN, quoting Leann, Coll. iv. 253). In 
1494 she appears as a legatee in the will of her 
grandmother and namesake, Cecilia, duchess 
of York ( Wills from Doctors’ Commons, 2). 
Somewhat later (1501) she was train-bearer 
at the wedding of her nephew Arthur and 
Catherine of Arragon (GREEN), and a few 
months after her sister’s death seems to have 
been married a second time (1503-4) to one 
Thomas Kymbe, or Kyne, who, according to 
Mrs. Green, was a gentleman of the Isle 
of Wight (Harprne, p. 472; Green). By 
him she had two children, a son and a daugh- 
ter, but this marriage seems never to have 
been recognised by her royal kinsfolk, and in 
the writ diem clausit extremum issued on her 
death, she is styled, ‘late wife of John, late 
viscount Wells’ (GrEmN). She died 24 Aug. 
1507, and her descendants can be traced in 
the heralds’ visitations for a hundred years 
later. She was buried at Quarr Abbey in 
the Isle of Wight, where her monument was 
destroyed at the dissolution of the monas- 
teries under Henry VIII. Her features are 
still preserved in the stained-glass windows 
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of Little Malvern Church and the Martyrdom 
at Canterbury Cathedral. 

[Mrs. Green’s Lives of the English Princesses, 
iii, 404-36 ; Rymer’s Feedera, xi. xii.; Hardyng’s 
Chronicle, ed. Ellis; Hell’s Chronicle, ed. Ellis ; 
More’s Riehard III, ed. Lumby, p. 98; Polydore 
Vergil’s History, ed, Ellis (Camd. Soc.); Nicholls 
and Bruce’s Wills from Doctors’ Commons (Camd. 
Soc.); Three Fifteenth-century Chronicles, ed. 
James Gairdner (Camd. Soe.); Comines, ed, Chan- 
telauze, Paris, 1881, pp. 410, 462, 470; Ellis’s 
Letters, 2nd ser. i. 149.] ASA. 


CEDD or CEDDA, Sarnt (d. 664), 
bishop of the Hast Saxons, was an Angle 
of Northumbria. He was apparently the 
eldest of four brothers, all of whom became 
monks and priests under the influence of 
the great missionary movement which, early 


in the seventh century, radiated from Iona | 
throughout the North. The names of his | 


brothers were Cynibill, Caelin, and Ceadda, 
the last of whom, often called St. Chad, be- 
came famous as the first bishop of Lichfield 
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[see Cuappa]. The close similarity both of | 
the names and the careers of Cedd and Ceadda | 


sometimes makes caution necessary to distin- 
guish them (see Fuller's quaint remarks on 
this point, Ch. Hist., 1845, 1. 213. They are 
hopelessly confused in Henry of Hunting- 
don and Brompton). Both were brought up 
at Lindisfarne, under Bishop Aidan; and if 


monastery, Cedd’s reputation for learning 


and in Britain. In 653 Peada, ealdor- 


man of the Middle Angles under his father | 


Penda, requested his overlord and father-in- 


law, Oswiu, king of the Northumbrians, to | 


send him four priests to assist in the con- 
version of his subjects to christianity. Of 
these Cedd was one. Their mission was ve 

successful. Every class of the Middle Angles 


gladly listened to their preaching, and pressed | 


forward to receive baptism. Penda himself, 
whose long life of antagonism to christianity 
was now drawing to a close, permitted them 
to preach in his own dominions to any who 
chose to hear them. But in 653 (I'Lor. Wie. 
M. H, B. 630 d) Oswiu recalled Cedd from 
the land of the Middle Angles and sent him 
with another monk to Essex to aid Sigeberht, 
king of the East Saxons (himself a recent 
convert), in the work of converting his sub- 
jects. Again the saint’s endeavours proved 
signally successful. His preaching tours at- 
tracted round him go large a band of followers 
that on his return to report progress to his 
master, Finan, he was consecrated bishop of 
the East Saxons. Two other Scottish bishops 
assisted Finan in the consecration (654). 
Kssex soon became thoroughly christianised. 
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Cedd showed great activity in building 
churches and ordaining priests and deacons 
to assist him. He founded two monasteries, 
one at a half-forgotten place, Ithanchester 
(Ythancestir), on the river Penta, which 
Camden has identified with the Roman station 
Othona, situated on the Blackwater not far 
from Maldon, and the other at West Tilbury 
on the Thames. Here his rude East-Saxon 
converts strove to imitate to the best of their 
ability the austerities of a Columban mona- 
stery. The iron discipline established by 
Cedd is well iliustrated by the rebuke which 
he hurled at Sigeberht himself for feasting 


| at the house of a thegn who had contracted 


a union in violation of the christian law of 
marriage. In vain the king cast himself at 


| the bishop’s feet imploring pardon. ‘ Because 


thou hast not refrained from visiting that 
lost and accursed man, thou wilt have death 
in thy own house,’ was the only answer. 
The murder of Sigeberht by his own kins- 
folk (660) was universally regarded as the 
fulfilment of Cedd’s prophecy. Swidhelm, 
the next king, was baptised by Cedd before 
he was permitted to ascend the throne, or 
even cross the Hast-Saxon frontier. 

Cedd found time for frequent visits to his 
Northumbrian home. His own preaching 


| and the influence of his brother Caelin, who 
| was chaplain to Aithelwald, son of Oswald, 
not, like Ceadda, once an inmate of an Irish | 


the under-king of Deira, brought him into 


' close relations with that monarch. /thel- 
and sanctity was equally great in Ireland | 


wald requested Cedd to receive from him 
a site for the construction of a monastery 
where Aithelwald himself might worship 
during his life and be buried after his death. 
Cedd chose for his church a remote place 
among the wild and desolate moors of north- 
eastern Yorkshire. There the saint hallowed 
the spot by long fastings and prayers. The 
monastery was to follow the rule of Lindis- 
farne, Cedd’s own old home. Its name, Lest- 
ingeu, is in its modern form Lastingham, 
a little village a few miles north-west of 
Pickering (see Rainn, Fasti Eboracenses, i. 
47, for an account of Lastingham at the 
present day). 

Up to this period all Cedd’s actions were 
based on the customs of the church from 
which he had received baptism and ordina- 
tion. But at the council of Whitby, which 
he attended in 664, he played the part of a 
watchful mediator between the Scottish and 
Roman parties. When the declaration of 
Oswiu and the retirement of Colman secured 
the predominance of the Roman champions, 
Cedd’s recognition of the catholic Easter pro- 
claimed his conversion to the winning side. 


| Immediately after he seems to have visited 


Lastingham, where the work of organising his 
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monastery was still proceeding under reeves 
ot his own selection. But the‘yellow plague’ 
which was then devastating Northumbria 
(Buns, iii. 27) penetrated even to his secluded 
moorland retreat, and Cedd himself was one of 
the first victims. He died on 26 Oct. (FLOR. 
Wie. M. H, B. 532d). His body, at first 
buried in the churchyard, was afterwards 
removed to a more magnificent tomb on the 
right of the high altar of the stone church 
that took the place of the original wooden 
building. Ceadda succeeded his brother 
at Lastingham. Thirty monks of Cedd’s ear- 
lier foundation at Ithanchester hurried to 
Lastingham that they might either live or 
die in the neighbourhood of their ‘father’s’ 
sainted body, and were all, except one boy, 
cut off by the plague. Next year (665) terror 
of the plague drove the East Saxons back 
again to their old gods (Bupr, ZH. £. iii. 
30), 

A. successful missionary and a zealous 
monk, Cedd was perhaps more at home in 
his evangelistic wanderings and monastic 
seclusion than in the work of governing 
and organising the East-Saxon church. It 
is remarkable that the copious narrative of 
his life never speaks of him as bishop of 
London. Hither the great city was Mer- 
cian, or at least independent of Essex, or 
the disciple of Aidan preferred to dwell in 
seclusion with his monks in the wilds of 
eastern Essex to fixing his bishop’s see in the 
bustling city. Later writers have put him 
second to Mellitus in the long catalogue of 
London bishops (e.g. Fron. Wie. M. H. B. 
p. 6176; Witt. Matm. Gesta Pontificum, 
bk, ii.), but Bede only knew him as bishop 
of the East Saxons. 

Cedd soon became celebrated among the 
saints of the old English church. He was 
the pattern of life and doctrine for his more 
famous brother. Years afterwards, when 
Ceadda also ended his saintly career, an 
Anglian anchorite in an Irish monastery 
saw in a vision the soul of Cedd descending 
from heaven in the midst of the angel host 
to conduct his brother’s soul back with him 
to the celestial kingdom. 

[All we know of Cedd comes from Bede’s His- 
toria Lcclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, bk. iii. 
ec. 21, 22, 23, 25, bk. iv. 3. Bede got his in- 
formation from the monks of Lastingham (Pre- 
face to H. E.) Florence of Worcester is some- 
times useful in interpreting Bede. William of 
Malmesbury’s Gesta Pontificum, bk. ii., and 
Capgrave’s Legenda Sanctorum Angliz, fol. 56, 
give nothing in addition. The Bollandist ac- 
eount, Acta Sanctorum, Januarii, tom. i. p. 373, 
eomes from Bede. It gives Cedd’s day as 7 Jan. 
on the authority of the Martyrologium Angli- 
canum. Of more recent writings, the article in 
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the Dictionary of Christian Biography and Dr. 
Bright’s chapters of Early English Church 
History are the fullest.] ake aL. 


CEDMON, Saint. [See Capmon.] 


CELECLERECH, CILIAN, Sarnt (7th 
cent.) [See CILIAN. |] 


CELESIA, DOROTHEA (1788-1790), 
poet and dramatist, daughter of David Mallet, 
the poet, by his first wife Susanna, was bap- 
tised at Chiswick on 11 Oct. 1738 (Memoir 
of Mallet prefixed to his Ballads and Songs, 
by F. Dinspatr). As a child she was re- 
markable for brightness, Thomson, in a 
letter to Mallet, dated 9 Aug. 1745, speaks 
of his having met ‘two servants of yours, 
along with charming little Dolly.’ Yn early 
life she was married to Signor Pietro Paolo 
Celesia, a Genoese patrician, who while re- 
siding here as ambassador from 1755 to 1759 
had been honoured by admission to the Royal 
Society and Society of Antiquaries. Mrs. 
Celesia accompanied her husband on his 
return to Italy in 1759, and thenceforward 
resided at Genoa, except for one brief in- 
terval in 1784, when Celesia was gazetted 
minister plenipotentiary to the court of Spain 
(Woopwarp and Catss, Encyclop. of Chrono- 
logy, p. 299). During the summer of 1768 
she wrote an adaptation of Voltaire’s ‘Tan- 
créde’ and offered it to Garrick, who had 
been her father’s friend and her guest while 
travelling in Italy (Private Correspondence 
of Garrick, 1831-2, i, 354, 379, 399, 415). 
After undergoing some modifications at the 
hands of Garrick the piece, under the title 
of ‘ Almida,’ was brought out at Drury Lane 
on 12 Jan. 1771, with a well-written ek 
by W. Whitehead, Garrick himself contri- 
buting the epilogue. Thanks to Mrs. Barry’s 
inimitable performance as the heroine, aided 
by some excellent scenery, the play kept the 
boards for about ten nights, a success far 
beyond its merits, for while the numbers 
are uncouth, the plot where it deviates from 
the original is improbable (BAKER, Biogra- 
phia Dramatica, 1812, i. 97, ii. 20). It was 
printed the same year with the title ‘ Al- 
mida, a Tragedy, as it is performed at 
the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, by a 
Lady,’ 8vo, London, 1771. The year follow- 
ing there appeared ‘Indolence, a poem, by 
the author of Almida,’ 4to, London, 1772, 
which is commonplace. Mrs. Celesia died 
at Genoa in September 1790 (Scots Mag. 
lili. 203). Her husband, who filled several 
important offices in the legislature of his 
native city, survived until 12 Jan. 1806. 


[Genest’s History of the Stage, v. park 
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CELESTE, Madame, whose proper name 
was CELEsTE-ELLIorT (1814 P-1882), actress, 
was born, according to statements presum- 
ably supplied by herself, on 6 Aug. 1814. 
The true date of her birth, which took place 
in Paris, may safely be accepted as three or 
four years earlier. Her parentage was humble 
and obscure. At an early age she displayed 
histrionic capacity, whith led to her accept- 
ance at the Conservatoire, where during her 

robation she played with Talma in ‘Le 
Wines Célibataire’ of Collin d’Harleville the 
character of Armand, and with Madame Pasta 
in ‘Medea.’ She distinguished herself as a 
dancer, and it was in this capacity that her 
first engagement, which was for America, 
took place. At the Bowery Theatre, New 
York, she made, October 1827, her first pro- 
fessional appearance. In March of the fol- 
lowing year she danced two pas seuls at the 
Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia. The 
first speaking character assigned her was Myr- 
tillo in the ‘ Broken Sword,’ a drama which 
failed to win public approval. During her re- 
sidence in the United States she married a 

oung man named Elliott, by whom, before 

is death, she had a daughter. In 1830 she 
quitted New Orleans for England, and landed 
at Liverpool, where she played Fenella, a mute 

art, in ‘ Masaniello.’ Her ignorance of Eng- 
ish at this period was all but complete, and 
the representations she gave in various coun- 
try towns were confined to ballet or panto- 
mime, At Easter 1831, at the Queen’s Theatre, 
Tottenham Street, London, so named after 
Queen Adelaide, then under the management 
of George Macfarren, the father of the musical 
composer, she appeared as an Arab boy in 
the ‘ French Spy,’ a piece written especially 
to show her talent. In August 1832 she 
made a favourable impression in a piece called 
the ‘ Poetry of Motion’ at the Surrey. After 
a tour through Italy, Germany, and Spain, 
she was engaged by Bunn for Dublin, and 
afterwards by Murray for Edinburgh. Bunn, 
at that time manager of both Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane, then brought her to Lon- 
don, and she appeared in March 1833 with 
Duvernay in the ‘Maid of Cashmere,’ and 
on 23 Oct. of the same year as Fenella in 
‘Masaniello.’ The following November she 
led at Covent Garden the famous danse des 
folies in ‘Gustavus the Third.’ She also 
appeared at Drury Lane in ‘ Prince Le Boo’ 
and the ‘Revolt of the Harem.’ A second 
visit to America, extending over three years, 
1834-7, was so successful, that the actress 
returned with a fortune that has been esti- 
mated at 40,0007. On 7 Oct. 1837 she reap- 
peared at Drury Lane, still in a non-speaking 
part, in Planché’s drama the ‘ Child of the 
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Wreck,’ written expressly forher, and in 1841 
she played in Bayle Bernard’s ‘ Marie Du- 
cange,’ also written for her. Christmas 1843 
saw her associated with Benjamin Webster 
in the management of the Theatre Royal, 
Liverpool. The following year she undertook 
the management of the Adelphi, at which 
house her first speaking character was in 
Bayle Bernard’s drama ‘ St. Mary’s Eve.’ On 
27 Jan. 1845 she was seen for the first time 
in what became her most famous character, 
Miami in the ‘Green Bushes.’ Elmire in 
‘Tartuffe’ and Harlequin 4 la Watteau fol- 
lowed, and the Gipsy Queen in the ‘ Flowers 
of the Forest,’ and other performances in the 
‘Willow Copse,’ the ‘Cabin Boy,’ &c., esta- 
blished her in public favour. In November 
1859 Madame Celeste began her management 
of the Lyceum with ‘ Paris and Pleasure,’ an 
adaptation of ‘Les Enfers de Paris.’ With the 
loss of her youth her attractions diminished, 
and the disadvantage of a singularly forsign 
pronunciation became more evident. tf 
October 1874, at the Adelphi, in her favourite 
character of Miami, which she played for 
twelve nights, Madame Celeste took her fare- 
well of the stage, to which no inducement 
could persuade her to return. She died of 
cancer at half-past five am. on Sunday, 
12 Feb. 1882, at her residence, 18 Rue i 
Chapeyron, Paris. In grace of movement 
and in picturesqueness Madame Celeste was 
surpassed by few actresses of her day. She 
had, moreover, histrionic gifts, including 
command of pathos. 

[Tallis’s Dramatic Magazine ; Era newspaper 
for 25 Feb. 1882.] J. K. 


CELLACH, Bisnop and Satnt (6th cen- 
tury), of Killala in the county of Mayo, was 
the eldest son of Eogan Bél, fourth chris- 
tian king of Connaught. His story, told at 
considerable length in the ‘ Lebar Brece,’ is 
interwoven with the political circumstances 
of Connaught. LEogan reigned over the ter- 
ritory of northern Hy Fiachrach, which com- 
prised the modern baronies of Carra, Erris, 
and Tirawley in the county of Mayo, and 
Tireragh in the county of Sligo. There was 
also a small territory called Hy Fiachrach 
Aidhne, in the south of the county of Gal- 
way, over which Guaire, who was descended 
from the same ancestor, then reigned. The 
tribes of the northern and southern Hy Neill 
had madea descent on the territory ofnorthern 
Hy Fiachrach, and collected an immense 
spoil. Kogan attacked and defeated themin 
the battle of Sligo, but was mortally wounded, 
In view of his death a question arose as to 
the succession. He had two sons: Cellach, 
then a clerical student at Clonmacnois, and 
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a 
Muredach, who was only a boy. Consulted | land at once or he would burn the church in 


by his followers, he advised them to send to 
Clonmacnois and request St. Ciaran to allow 
Cellach to leave the monastery and accept 
the kingdom. St. Ciaran gave them a per- 
emptory refusal. They then communicated 
with Cellach himself. Overcome by their 
entreaties he left next morning without see- 
ing or taking leave of St. Ciaran. Incensed 
at this breach of discipline the saint cursed 
him and foretold he should die a violent 
death, adding, ‘I leave to my Lord every one 
who abandons his reading,’ i.e. his clerical 
studies. Cellach’s position and the saint’s 
authority over him here implied may perhaps 
be explained by a singular law which pre- 
vailed in Ireland. In the ancient compila- 
tion known as the ‘ Senchus Mor,’ among the 
rights of the church as against the people, 
besides tithes and first-fruits, were‘ firstlings,’ 
whichare explained to mean not only animals, 
but ‘every first birth of every human couple, 
and every male child which opens the womb 
of his mother being a lawful spouse.’ Cel- 
lach having thus become king of Hy Fiach- 
rach soon wearied of his new dignity, and 
could not banish from his memory the curse 
of St. Ciaran. His followers advised him to 
return to Clonmacnois. He did so with fear 
and trembling, and engaging the chiefs of the 
congregation to intercede for him he went 
with them into the presence of St. Ciaran. 
The saint granted his request for mercy, but 
told him he was powerless to recall the curse. 
After taking precautions for the safety of his 
young brother, Cellach gave himself up to 
study, and the fame of his piety spread through 
Ireland. Subsequently he received priest’s 
orders, and in due time the clergy of his own 
territory chose him as their bishop. He was 
then consecrated, and Cell Alaidh (Killala) 
appointed to him for his bishop’s chair. 
Guaire, the king of lower Hy Fiachrach, 
hoped to succeed to the northern territory 
also, for which there was at this time no 
heir of suitable age. One day when Cellach 
was making an episcopal circuit or visitation 
with a party of his clergy on horseback, he 
encountered Guaire with his followers on his 
way to the palace of Durlus, situated ‘on the 
smooth moorland of the river Moy,’ between 
Doonfeeny and Ardnarea. It was repre- 


sented to the king that the bishop had passed | 


him in a hostile manner. He sent after him, 
requesting him to return. It was just noon 
on Saturday, and Cellach replied it was now 
vesper time, and he could not violate the 
Lord’s day, which in Irish usage began on 
Saturday evening (Resvzs). This reply be- 
ing maliciously reported to the king, he sent 
a fierce message, ordering him to ‘leave his 


which he was and all his people with it.’ Cel- 
lach, however, did not move until Monday, 
when he hastened to the neighbourhood of 
Lough Con; thence he went next day to 
a lake called Claenloch, in which he found 
an unoccupied island named Oilen Etgair, 
where he determined to take up his abode as 
ahermit. He directed his clergy to return 
to their respective churches, retaining as com- 
panions only four students, who were his 
cousins and foster brothers. Here he received 
frequent visits from his youthful brother, 
whom he was training for the throne. This 
being reported to Guaire, a plot was laid 
to murder Cellach. He was to be invited 
to a great feast and poisoned. He declined 
the invitation, but, as previously arranged, 
his followers were then asked, entertained in 
royal fashion at Durlus, and plied with drink. 
His murder was then proposed to them, and 
the immense bribe was offered to them of all 
Tirawley, the jlesc lamha, or patrimonial in- 
heritance of Cellach. They undertook to 
commit the crime. Returning to the island 
they found him with his psalter before him 
saying his psalms. Wounding him, they 
dragged him to the boat, and taking him to 
the mainland carried him into the recesses of 
the forest somewhere between Lough Con and 
Loch Cuillen. Here he entreated that his 
life might be spared till the morning. To 
this they reluctantly assented, imprisoning 
him in a hollow oak tree with a narrow door. 
In the morning, dragging him from his prison, 
they killed him with clubs, and leaving his 
body unburied hastened away to claim their 
reward. The place was afterwards known 
as <Ard-na-fenneadha, ‘the height of the 
mangling’ [of his body]. His brother car- 
ried the mangled body successively to the 
churches of Turloch and Liscallain, but in 
both it was refused burial; at length, how- 
ever, they reached Escrecha, where it was in- 
terred with due honours. Muredach, obliged 
to flee the country, after some years returned 
to Tirawley, and obtaining admission in dis- 
guise to the residence of the four murderers, 
arrested them when intoxicated, carried them 
in chains to a place near Durlus, where he 
executed the four, cutting off their limbs 
while they were living. Considerable chro- 
nological difficulties present themselves when 
this narrative is closely examined. For in- 
stance, Guaire, according to the ‘ Four Mas- 
ters,’ lived to 4.D. 662, or, more correctly, 
667. On the other hand, the latest date as- 
signed to Kogan Bél’s death is 547, when 
Cellach began his short reign. Guaire was 
then old enough to be king, and if the dates 
are correct must have lived at least 115 years 
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longer. However this may be explained, the 
facts on which the narrative is based appear 
to be authentic, and to this the local names 
bear witness. Ard-na-riagh, ‘the hill of the 
executions,’ has given its name to the village 
of Ardnarea. And the cromlech of Ard- 
na-maol, ‘the hill of the Maols,’ erected to 
commemorate their execution, is still to be 
seen on the west side of the Moy, opposite 
Ardnarea. It is the only cromlech in Ire- 
land historically identified. The chant of 
Muredach on the discovery of his brother’s 
body and the death-song of Cellach are full 
of pathos. St. Cellach’s day is 1 May. In 
the‘ Martyrology of Tamlacht’ he appears as 
St. Cellan. 


{Lebar Brece (pp. 272 5-277 a); Bollandist 
Acta SS. 1 May, p. 104; O’Donovan’s Genea- 
logies, Tribes, and Customs of Hy Fiachrach ; the 
Senchus Mor (Rolls ed.), iii. lvii; Annals of Four 
Masters; Reeves’s Adamnan, p. 346.] T. 0. 


CELLACH, Satyr (1079-1129), [See 
CELSUS. | 


CELLIER, ELIZABETH (jf. 1680), 
‘the Popish midwife,’ was a member of the 
Dormer family. She married Peter Cellier, 
a Frenchman, and became a noted midwife 
in London, Originally she was a protestant, 
but she adopted the catholic religion, and at 
the time of the popish plot fabricated by 
Titus Oates she visited the prisoners in New- 
gate, and relieved them through the charity 
of Lady Powis and other persons of rank. 
There she found the notorious Dangerfield, 
whose release she procured upon condition, 
as he afterwards alleged, that he would enter 
into an engagement to take off the king, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, and some others who 
were obnoxious to the catholics. Moreover 
he pretended that he was to be employed in 
concocting a sham plot, and he stated that 
the document on which it was to have been 
founded lay concealed in a meal tub in Mrs, 
Cellier’s house. There the paper was dis- 
covered, and from this circumstance the 
whole transaction is known in history by the 
name of the Meal Tub plot. On 11 June 
1680 Mrs. Cellier was tried for high treason 
and acquitted, she having satisfied the court 
that her accuser was too infamous in law to 
be admitted as a credible witness, She pub- 
lished a vindication of herself, entitled ‘ Malice 
defeated; or a brief Relation of the Accu- 
sation and Deliverance of Elizabeth Cellier. 
Together with an abstract of her arraign- 
ment and tryal, written by herself.’ This oc- 
casioned the publication of numerous pamph- 
lets, one of which was entitled ‘The Scarlet 
Beast stripped naked, being the mistery of 
the Meal-tub the second time unravelled, 
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Some passages in Mrs. Cellier’s tract respect- 
ing the treatment of the prisoners in New- 
gate exposed her to a second trial (3 Sept. 
1680) for libel. She was found guilty, and 
condemned to pay a fine to the king of 1,000/. 
and to stand thrice in the pillory. Accord- 
ing to Roger North the real object of the 
second prosecution was to disable her from 
becoming a witness in favour of the lords in 
the Tower. Lysons says that she lies buried 
in the chancel of Great Missenden Church, 
Buckinghamshire. 

She was the author of: 1. ‘A Scheme for 
the Foundation of a Royal Hospital, and 
raising a revenue of 5,000/. or 6,0007. a 
year by and for the Maintenance of a Cor- 
poration of Skilful Midwives, and such 
Foundlings or exposed Children as shall be 
admitted therein: asit was proposed and ad- 
dressed to his Majesty King James IT in June 
1687,’ printed in the ‘Harleian Miscellany’ 
and in the ‘Somers Tracts.’ 2. ‘To Dr. 4 
An Answer to his Queries concerning the 
Colledg of Midwives,’ London, 4to. Written 
‘from my House in Arundel-street, near St. 
Clement’s Church, in the Strand, Jan. 16, 
1687-8,’ 

[Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus.; Dodd’s 
Church Hist. iii. 326; Harleian Miscellany (Park), 
iv. 142; Howell’s State Trials, vii. 1043 seq.; 
Lingard’s Hist. of England (1849), viii. 461-5; 
Lipscombe’s Hist. and Antiq. of Buckingham- 
shire, ii. 386; Luttrell’s Hist. Relation of State 
Affairs, i, 24, 25, 29, 21, 34, 47, 54, 55, 57, 90, 
345; Lysons’s Magna Britannia, i. pt. iii. 695; 
North’s Examen, 260-4; Somers Tracts, ii. 243 ; 
Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] TEC 


CELLING, WILLIAM, or perhaps more 
properly WILLIAM TILLY OF SELLING (d.1494), 
derived hisname, according to Leland,from the 
village of Celling, or Selling, some two miles 
distant from Faversham in Kent; Hasted, 
however, assigns him to a family settled at 
Selling near Hythe (Hist. of Kent, iii. 25). 
He appears to have been a monk of Christ 
Church, Canterbury; thence he proceeded 
to Oxford, where he became a member of 
the newly founded college of All Souls. In 
the Oxford Register (February 1457-8) Wil- 
liam Celling, a Benedictine, figures as B.D.) 
Tanner states that he was a fellow of All 
Souls at the beginning of Edward I'V’s reign, 
but without assigning any authority for the 
assertion. He must have left Oxford before 
the close of 1472, in which year a William 
Celling was elected abbot of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, but seems to have resigned im- 
mediately. But whether this William Cel- 
ling be the subject of this article or not it 
is certain that the latter was elected prior 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, on 10 Sept. 
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this that he made his first journey to Italy ; 
if, indeed, Leland is right in his statement 
that it was on this journey that Celling 
became acquainted with Politian, who was 
born in 1454, and can hardly have established 
a reputation at Bologna (where Celling met 
him) before the age of eighteen. While abroad 
Celling used every effort to collect Latin 
and, more especially, Greek manuscripts, and 
when he returned to England brought these 
treasures with him. Among other works a 
copy of Cicero’s ‘Republic, of St. Cyril’s 
and St. Basil’s ‘Commentaries on the Pro- 
phets,’ and the works of Synesius are speci- 
ally mentioned. Forthe reception of his manu- 
scripts he restored the library over the prior’s 
chapel. Unfortunately many of his books 
were destroyed some quarter ofacentury later 
in the fire caused by the carelessness of 
Henry VIIT’s ‘visitors.’ At home Celling was 
a careful steward of his convent’s wealth. 
He cleared the priory of all the debts under 
which it had laboured; he built a stone 
tower, afterwards known as the prior’s study, 
roofed it with lead, and glazed the windows. 
He also beautified the cloisters, began to re- 
build the ‘ Bell Harry steeple,’ and placed a 
new ceiling over the before-mentioned prior’s 
library (Hastexp, iv. 555, &c.; Wuarton). It 


cation of Linacre, who is said to have been his 
pupil at Canterbury, and who certainly ac- 
companied his old master on hissecond journey 
to Italy (1486), whither the prior of Christ 
Church was sent on an embassy to Rome 
LELAND, and epitaph of Celling, quoted in 
ASTID, iv. 555, &c.; WHARTON, i. 145-6). 
Passing through Bologna, Celling left his 
young friend there to enjoy the society of 
Politian. This embassy must have taken place 
between 1485 and 1490. In 1490 and 1491 
we find Celling’s name constantly associated 
with that of the bishop of Exeter in the ne- 
gotiations between England, France, and 
Brittany (RyMER, xii. 431, ae Some three 
years later he appears to have died on the day 
of St. Thomas’s passion (29 Dec.) 1494, after 
having ruled his monastery for nearly twenty- 
two years and a half (Hasrsp, iv. 555). He 
was buried in the martyrium of St. Thomas, 
in a richly blazoned tomb, on which was in- 
scribed a long epitaph narrating his embassies 
to France and Rome. A book from Celling’s 
library is still preserved at the Bodleian in 
Oxford (Laup, F120). The same library has 
also a letter written to him from Rome, and 
dated January 1488 (Ash. MS. 1729). Cel- 
ling was esteemed a great scholar in Greek 
as well as in Latin, and besides being an 
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1472. It was in all probability later than 
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ardent collector of manuscripts he was a great 
patron of promising students. 


[Leland’s Catalogue, 482; Bale, De Script. Brit. 
(ed. 1559), ii. 68; Pits’s Relat. de Script. Brit. 
851-2; Tanner's Bibl, Hib.-Brit.; Johnson’s Life 
of Linacre (1835); Linacre’s Galeni de Tempe- 
ramentis, ed. Payne (1881), Introduction, pp. 6-8 
and note 1; Hasted’s History of Kent, vol. iv. &e.; 
Rymer’s Federa, vol. xii.; Campbell’s Mat. for 
Hist. of Hen. VII (Rolls Ser.) ; Wharton’s Anglia 
Sacra, i.; Boase’s Registrum Univ. Oxon.] 
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CELSUS or CELLACH, Sarnr (1079- 
1129), archbishop of Armagh, and the greatest 
of St. Patrick’s successors till the election of 
St. Malachy, was the son of Addh, and grand- 
son of Melisa, who had held the same office 
from 1064 to 1091. Hence he belonged to that 
powerful local family of which St. Bernard 
says that, though sometimes lacking in clerks, 
it had never for fifteen generations, or two hun- 
dred years, failed to find one of its members 
ready to accept the bishopric at its disposal 
(Vita Malachia, ch. x.) This statement, 
though perhaps somewhat exaggerated, is 
partly corroborated by the Irish annals, where, 
to confine ourselves to the eleventh century, 
we find Celsus’s grandfather, great-uncle, and 


| great-grandfather all preceding him in the 
would appear to be after his return from Italy | 
that Celling charged himself with the edu- | 


see of Armagh (Annals of Four Masters, sub 
annis 1105, 1064, 1020). On the death of his 
great-uncle, Domhnall, Celsus was elected his 
successor, at the illegal age of twenty-four or 
twenty-five, although, from the words used in 
recounting the event, it is by no means impos- 
sible that he had not yet been ordained priest 
(A. Ff. M. and Ann. Ult. sub anno 1105; with 
which cf. the case of Gregory ap. HADMER, 
Hist. Nov. (Rolls Ser.), p. 298). The prede- 
cessors of Celsus seem, for the most part, to 
have been married men, and to have discharged 
their ecclesiastical functions by the aid of 
suffragans; but, despite the attempt that has 
been made to prove that Celsus too was mar- 
ried, it is more likely that, in the passage on 
which this theory is based (Vit. Mal. c. 10), 
the words ‘ uxor Celsi’ are to be interpreted 
of the church of Ireland (Laniean, iv. 33). 
Celsus, however, seems to have retained the 
custom of appointing, or at least continuing, 
the services of suffragan bishops (dnn. U?t. 
p. 871; A. F. M. sub anno 1122), The new 
prelate entered on his office with vigour 
(23 Sept. 1105). In 1106 he made a visita- 
tion of Ulster and Munster, receiving his full 
tribute of cows, sheep, and silver from every 
cantred (A. F. M.) Munster was revisited in 
1108 and 1120, Connaught in 1108 (Annals 
of Loch Cé, i. 77) and in 1116, and Meath in 
1110 (4... M. and Ann, Wit. p. 374), Of 
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eh 
the treasure collected upon each visitation | minee—one Grein or Gregory—to be conse- 
Celsus may well have soe a noble use, as, | crated by Archbishop Ralph at Canterbury 
for example, in the case of the great ‘damh- | (EapMER, Historia Novorum, pp. 297-8). But 
liag,’ or church, at Armagh, which he fitted | the influence and generosity of Celsus seem 
with a shingle roof (January 1125) after it | to have restrained his rival (though appa- 
had remained without a coping for 130 years | rently supported by the good wishes of the 
(Annals of Loch Cé,i.119); or when he gave kings of England and of Ireland) from ven- 
the precious silver chalice to the church of turing to assert his rights actively (ib. ; 
Clonmacnoise (Chr. Scot. p.829). Besides his Ussusr, Sylloge, pp. 100, 101), There seems 
ecclesiastical duties Celsus was constantly | to be no authority for Dr. Lanigan’s state- 
being called upon to mediate between the ment (p. 48) that Celsus ‘acquiesced in Gre- 
rival kings and tribes of Ireland. So in gory’sappointment.’ This dispute appears in 
1107 and 1109 we find him making a year’s great measure to have been one between the 
peace between Donald Mac Lochlainn, king nominee of the Danish burgesses of Dublin, 
of Elagh, and Muirchertach O’Brian, king of who would naturally prefer to have a Teuto- 
Munster—the northern and southern claim- nic metropolitan—especially at so convenient 
ants for the supreme lordship of the whole is- a distance as Canterbury—and those who 
land (Ann. Ult. pp. 372,373; A. F. M.) Again, supported the rights of the Celtic archbishop 
when Donald came to ravage Down in 1113, of Armagh. Celsus’s success led to the tem- 
and the two armies lay confronting each porary severance of the close connection that, 
other for a whole month at Clonkeen, it was | since the first years of Lanfranc’s episcopacy, 
Celsus, with his‘ Bachall-Isa,’ or staff of office, | had existed between the sees of Dublin and 
who reconciled the rival hosts (Loch Cé,i.| Canterbury (Zpistole Lanfranct, ap. MienE, 
103). Many years later (1128), just before cl. 532-7; Freeman, Norm. Cong. iv. 526- 
his death, he made a year’s peace between the 530); Gregory seems, however, to have reco- 
men of Connaught and Munster (Ann. Ult. | vered his bishopric on Celsus’s death (A. F. M. 
p. 894), and two years previously (1126) he | pp. 1157, 1162). If the king of Ireland, 
had been absent from Armagh for thirteen | alluded to above, be Turlough O’Conor, who 
months on a similar errand, ‘ pacifying the | had become master of Dublin in 1118 (Loch 
men of Erin and imposing good rules and | Cé, i. 111), it is curious that Celsus should 
customs on all, both laity and clergy’ (Loch | have succeeded in maintaining himself in his 
Cé, i. 121). new office. It was a little previous to this 
As head of the church of Ireland, Celsus | Dublin contest (1118) that Celsus was sub- 
convoked the great synod of Fiadh-mac-' merged in the river Dubhall (Blackwater in 
Ainghusa (1111), sometimes called that of | Armagh), and had to swim ashore, ‘ pro- 
Usneach (Ann, Buell. p. 21, &c.) At this | priis viribus,’ with the loss of his treasure of 
synod, Murtogh O’Brian and the chiefs of | cloths and silver (Loch Cé,i. 109). In 1128 
Leth-Mogha (8. Ireland), fifty bishops, three | he was subject to a most unprovoked attack, 
hundred priests, and three thousand students | of which all the old Irish annals speak in 
are said to have been present (4. F. M., with | terms of the greatest horror—as of an insult 
which, however, cf. the less symmetrical num- | offered to Christ himself—a deed that, until 
bers given in the Chr. Scot. sub anno 1107). | it was avenged, would bring down the wrath 
Of this council we read that it made better | of God on the whole land. The O’Ruarcs 
ordinances and rules for the conduct of all, | and the O’Brians had set upon Celsus and his 
both laity and clergy (Loch Cé,i.1, and Amn. | retinue in a church, plundering him of his 
Inisf. p. 98). According to Dr. Lanigan it | goods and slaying his retinue, and amon 
was probably about this time that Celsus con- | them a young clerk who had taken shelter 
firmed Cashel in the primacy of S. Ireland | beneath the altar. Next year Celsus died, 
(Eccles, Hist. iv. 80, with which ef. Vit. Mal. | in his fiftieth year, at Ardpatrick in Munster 
c.15). The same authority tells us that Cel- | (1 April 1129). Two days later his body was 
sus was present at the council of Rathbreasil | conveyed to Lismore, where it was buried on 
(1117), over which Gilbert, the papal legate, | the following Tuesday (4 April). 
presided, when the boundaries of the Irish] Celsus seems to have determined to break 
dioceses were fixed (Lanican, pp. 88-45). | through the hereditary succession to the see 
On the death of Samuel O’Haingly, bishop | of Armagh, and, with this end in view, drew 
of Dublin, who had been consecrated by An- | up a kind of will (testamentum or constitutio 
selm, we read that Celsus was chosen his suc- | Celsi), in which he recommended St. Malachy 
cessor by the election of both Danes and Irish | as his successor. From his deathbed he sent 
(Ann. Ult. p. 1121). This appointment was, | his pastoral staff to this saint, whose career 
however, challenged by another section of | he had watched over from its earliest man- 
the townsmen, who sent over their own no- | hood, and whom he had himself ordained 
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deacon (Vit. Mal. c. 2), priest (e. 1119), and 
bishop (¢. 1123) (Vit. Mail. cc. 8, 8,10). In 
fact, so great was his confidence in the dis- 
cretion of St. Malachy that he appointed the 
young priest his vicar almost immediately 
after ordaining him (‘etiam vices suas com- 
misit ei’), anda few years later recommended 
him for the see of Connareth (Conor). De- 
spite the dying wish of Celsus it was five 
years before St. Malachy made good his claim 
to the archbishopric of Armagh, having to 
contest the see with Celsus’s cousin and bro- 
ther (4. F. M. sub annis 1134, 1129). Inthe 
‘Trish Annals’ this saint appears as Cellach, 
in St. Bernard as Celsus, but in Eadmer under 
the more perverted form of Ceelestinus. Tan- 
ner, quoting from Bale, gives a list of the 
works of Celsus, including a ‘ Testamentum 
ad Ecclesias,’ several letters to St. Malachy, 
certain constitutiones, and a ‘Summa Theo- 
logize, which in Bale’s time was said to be 
still preserved at Vienna. St. Celsus appears 
in the ‘Roman Calendars’ on 6 April, by a 
clerical error of VI for IV, the day of his 
burial. 


[Annals of the Four Masters (A. F. M.), transl. 
O'Donovan (1856), vol. i.; Annals of Inisfallen 
and Annals of Boyle (Ann. Buell.), Annals of 
Ulster (Ann. Ult.), ap. C. O’Conor’s Scriptores 
Rerum Hibernicarum, vols, ii. and iv. The An- 
nals of Inisfallen are seventeen years in arrear 
of the true dates. Eadmer’s Historia Novorum, 
ed. Rule (Rolls Ser.); Annals of Loch Cé, ed. 
Hennessey (Rolls Ser.) ; Chronicon Scotorum, ed. 
Hennessey (Rolls Ser.) The dates of this work 
are for the period in question four years in 
arrear. St. Bernard’s Vita Malachix ap. Migne’s 
Patrologie Cursus, clxxi. 1074-1118; Lanfranci 
Epistole ap. Migne, cl.; Colgan’s Trias Thau- 
maturga, pp. 299-303; Lanigan’s Ecclesiastical 
History of Ireland (1829), vols. iii. and iv.; 
Wilkins’s Concilia, i. 391 ; Bollandist Acta Sanc- 
torum (6 April), pp. 619-20; Bale’s Catalogue 
(1559), i. 288; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. p. 162; 
Ussher’s Syllogee (1632); Baring-Gould’s Lives 
of the Saints (1873), 6 April, pp. ase K i 


CENTLIVRE, SUSANNAH (1667?- 
1723), actress and dramatist, is said to have 
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been the daughter of a Mr. Freeman of Hol- 
beach, Lincolnshire, a man of some position, 
who suffered on account of his political and 
religious opinions after the Restoration. After 
the confiscation of his estate he went with | 
his wife, the daughter of a Mr. Marham or | 
Markham, a ‘gentleman of good estate at 
Lynn Regis in Norfolk,’ who was also ob- | 
noxious to the authorities, to Ireland, where | 
Susannah is by some supposed to have been | 
born. At this early point her biographies 

commence tobe at issue. The account gene- | 
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rally accepted is that of Giles Jacob, which 
states that her father died when she was 
three years of age, and her mother when she 
was twelve. Whincop, or the author, who- 
ever he was, of the list of dramatic poets 
appended to ‘Scanderbeg,’ who wrote while 
she was still living, asserts that her father 
survived her mother, and married a second 
wife, by whom the future dramatist was so 
ill-treated that she ran away from home, 
with little money or other provision, to seek 
her fortune in London. Biographers have 
recorded various supposed exploits—one of 
which consisted in dressing as a boy and 
living in Cambridge under the protection of 
Anthony Hammond, then an undergraduate 
of St. John’s, and subsequently commissioner 
of the navy, the ‘silver-tongued Hammond’ 
of Bolingbroke. They also mention a mar- 
riage (P), which lasted oneyear, witha nephew 
of Sir Stephen Fox. They have neglected a 
biographical record supplied after her death 
in Boyer’s ‘ Political State,’ xxvi. 670, a por- 
tion of which runs as follows: ‘From a mean 
parentage and education, after several gay 
adventures (over which we shall draw a 
veil), she had, at last, so well improv’d her 
natural genius by reading and good conver- 
sation, as to attempt to write for the stage, in 
which she had as good success as any of her 
sex beforeher. Her first dramaticperformance 
was a tragi-comedy called “The Perjur’d 
Husband,” but the plays which gained her 
most reputation were two comedies, “The 
Gamester ” and “The Busy Body.” She writ 
also several copies of verses on divers subjects 
and occasions, and a great many ingenious 
letters, entitled“ Letters of Wit, Politics, and 
Morality,” which I collected and published 
about twenty-one years ago.’ In presence of 
this statement, which commands respect, the 
origin assigned her in the ‘ Biographia Dra- 
matica,’ and accepted in later compilations, 
seems more than doubtful. The same writer 
states that ‘her father’s name, if I mistake 
not, was Rawkins.’ A connection lasting a 
year and a half, and rightly or wrongly styled 
a marriage, subsequently existed between her 
and an officer named Carroll, who died in a 
duel. Her early plays, when not anonymous, 
are signed ‘S. Carroll.’ ‘The Busy Body,’ 
printed in 1709, is the first that bears the 
name of Centlivre, the previous play, ‘The 


Platonic Lady,’ 1707, being unsigned. Her 


first appearance as an actress was made, ac- 


cording to Whincop or his collaborator, at 


Bath in her own comedy, ‘ Love at a Venture,’ 
which was produced in that city after being 
refused at Drury Lane. She then joined a 
strolling company, and played in different 
country towns. While actimg at Windsor, 


Centlivre 


about 1706, according to the same authority, 
the part of Alexander the Great in the tra- 
gedy of that name, or, more probably, in the 
‘Rival Queens, or the Death of Alexander 
the Great’ of Lee, she captivated Mr. Joseph 
Centlivre, principal cook to Queen Anne 
and George I, whom she married, and with 
whom she lived till her death. This took 

lace on 1 Dec. 1723 in Buckingham Court, 

pring Gardens, where, according to the rate- 
books of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, her hus- 
band resided between 1712 and 1724. Pope, 
in ‘ An Account of the Condition of E. Curll,’ 
calls her ‘the cook’s wife in Buckingham 
Court.’ She is usually stated to be buried 
close at hand, in the parish church of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields; but Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham discovered in the burial register of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, the entry : ‘4 Dec. 
1728, Susanna, wife of Joseph Centlivre, from 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields’ (Gent. Mag. 1850, 

t. ii. p. 368). No record of her acting in 

ondon is preserved, and it is supposed that 
her histrionic efforts were confined to the 
country. Inspite,accordingly, of theromantic 
stories associated with her name, her life, like 
that of most of her contemporaries, is practi- 
cally the history of her works and her literary 
friendships. She enjoyed a certain amount of 
intimacy with Rowe, Farquhar, Steele, and 
other dramatists, some of whom wrote pro- 
logues for her plays, and with Budgell, Dr. 
Sewell, Nicholas Amhurst, &c., with all of 
whom she corresponded. Of her plays, nine- 
teen in number, fifteen were acted, generally 
with success. The list is as follows: 1. ‘The 
Perjur’'d Husband, or the Adventures of 
Venice,’ tragedy, 4to, 1700, acted the same 
year at Drury Lane. 2. ‘Love at a Venture,’ 
comedy, 4to, 1706, refused at Drury Lane, and 
acted by the Duke of Grafton’s servants at 
‘the New Theatre, Bath. It is taken from ‘ Le 
Galant Double’ of Thomas Corneille. Cibber, 
by whom the play was refused, is accused of 
incorporating it into his ‘Double Gallant.’ 
3. ‘The Beau’s Duel, or a Soldier for the 
Ladies,’ comedy, 4to, 1702, acted at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields 21 Oct. 1702, taken in part from 
Jasper Mayne’s ‘City Match.’ 4. ‘The Stolen 
Heiress, or the Salamanca Doctor outplotted,’ 
comedy, 4to, no date (1703), acted at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields 31 Dec. 1702, and taken 
from ‘ The Heir’ by Thomas May. 5. ‘ Love's 
Contrivance, or Le Médecin malgré lui,’ 
comedy, 4to, 1703, acted at Drury Lane on 
4 June 1703, and taken from the comedy of 
Moliére of the same name, and from ‘Le 
Mariage forcé;’ this play is signed R. M. in 
the dedication to the Earl of Dorset. 6. ‘The 
Gamester,’ comedy, 4to, 1705 and 1708, acted 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, not for the first time, 
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22 Feb. 1705. In the ‘ Biographia Dra- 
matica’ the play is said to be borrowed from 
‘Le Dissipateur.’ This is impossible. ‘Le 
Dissipateur’ of Destouches, acted in 1753, 
was in part taken from Mrs, Centlivre, whose 
‘Gamester’ is an adaptation of ‘ Le Joueur’ 
of Regnard, played 1696. 7. ‘The Basset 
Table,’ comedy, 4to, 1706, acted at Drury 
Lane 20 Nov. 1705. 8. ‘The Platonick Lady,’ 
comedy, 4to, 1707, acted at the Haymarket 
25 Nov. 1706. 9. *The Busy Body,’ comedy, 
4to, 1709, acted at Drury Lane 12 May 1709. 
This play, one of the most successful of its 
author, first introducing the character of Mar- 
plot, was socoldly regarded by the actors, that 
‘Wilks is said to have thrown down his part 
of Sir George Airy, and to have been with 
difficulty induced to resume it. A portion of 
the plot is taken from ‘The Devil is an Ass’ 
of Ben Jonson. 10. ‘The Man’s bewitched, 
or the Devil to do about her,’ comedy, 4to, 
no date (1710), acted at the Haymarket 

2 Dec. 1709. This clever farce is said, 
without much justification, to be indebted 
to ‘Le Deuil’ of Hauteroche, which name 
is in the ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ erroneously 
supposed to be a pseudonym of Thomas Cor- 
neille. 11.‘ A Bickerstatf’s Burial, or Work 
for the Upholders,’ farce, 4to, no date, acted 
at Drury Lane 27 March 1710, afterwards 
revived at Drury Lane 5 May 1715 as the 
‘Custom of the Country.’ This play is said 
to be founded on one of Sinbad’s voyages in 
the ‘Arabian Nights.’ The publication of 
‘Les Mille et une Nuits’ by Galland, 1704— 
1717, had very recently commenced, and this 
source seems doubtful. A curious coinci- 
dence, hitherto unnoticed, is that ‘Le Nau- 
frage ou la Pompe funébre de Crispin’ of 
Lafont, produced in Paris on Saturday, 
14 June 1710, is all but identical with the 
work of Mrs. Centlivre, who, however, is at 
least earlier in date. Parfaic frdres, the 
historians of the French stage, suggest an 
origin for the plot earlier than the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ 12.‘ Marplot, or the Second Part 
of the Busy Body,’ comedy, 4to,1711, Drury 
Lane 30 Dec. 1710, afterwards altered by 
Henry Woodward and called ‘ Marplot in 
Lisbon.’ 13. ‘The Perplex’d Lovers,’ comedy, 
4to, 1712, Drury Lane 19 Jan. 1712, from the 
Spanish. 14, ‘The Wonder! A Woman 
keeps a Secret,’ comedy, 12mo, 1714, acted at 
Drury Lane 27 April 1714, and owing some- 
thing to ‘The Wrangling Lovers’ of Ravens- 
croft. 15. ‘A Gotham Election,’ farce, 12mo, 
1715, never acted, a dramatic satire on the 
tories, dedicated to Secretary Craggs, who 
sent the author by Mrs. Bracegirdle twenty 
guineas. A second edition of this, 12mo, 
1737, is called the ‘Humours of Elections,’ 
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16. ‘A Wife well managed,’ farce, 12mo, 
1715, supposed to have been acted at Drury 
Lane in 1715, taken from the ‘ Husband his 
own Cuckold’ of John Dryden,jun. 17. ‘The 
Cruel Gift, or the Royal Resentment,’ tragedy, 
12mo, 1717, drawn from the first novel of the 
fourth day of the ‘Decameron,’ acted at Drury 
Lane 17 Dec. 1716. 18. ‘A Bold Stroke for 
a Wife,’ comedy, 8yo, 1718, acted at Drury 
Lane 8 Feb. 1718; in this piece she was 
assisted by a Mr. Mottley. 19. ‘The Arti- 
fice,’ comedy, 8vo, 1721, acted at Drury Lane 
2 Oct.1722, These works were collected in 
ee volumes, 12mo, 1761, and reprinted in 

72. 

The comedies of Mrs. Centlivre are often 
ingenious and sprightly, and the comic scenes 
are generally brisk. Mrs. Centlivre troubled 
herself little about invention, ‘ A Bold Stroke 
for a Wife’ being the only work for which 
she is at the pains to claim absolute origi- 
nality. So far as regards the stage, she may 
boast a superiority over almost all her coun- 
trywomen, since two of her comedies remain 
in the list of acting plays. More than one 
other work is capable, with some alterations, 
of being acted, A keen politician, she dis- 
plays in some of her dramatic writings a 
strong whig bias, which was in part respon- 
sible for their success. Steele in the ‘ Tat- 
ler’ (No. 19) speaks of ‘The Busy Body,’ 
and says that ‘the plot and incidents are 
laid with that subtlety of spirit which is 
peculiar to females of wit.’ Some of her most 
successful works were translated into French, 
German, and other languages. The volume 
of letters to which allusion 1s made in Boyer’s 
‘Political State’ (see above) has not been 
discovered. A supposition that it might be 
a work, ‘ Letters and Hssays on several sub- 
jects, Philosophical, Moral, Historical, Cri- 
tical, Amorous, &c., 1694, mentioned by 
Lowndes (Bibl. Man. p. 1348), must remain 
conjecture, as the work is not in the British 
Museum. She left at her death many valuable 
ornaments presented to her by royalty or the 
aristocratic patrons to whom she dedicated 
her dramas. 

[Life of Mrs. Centlivre prefixed to her works, 
3 vols. 1761; List of English Dramatic Poets 
affixed to Whincop’s Scanderbeg ; Boyer’s Poli- 
tical State of Great Britain, 1711-40, vol. xxvi.; 
Genest’s Account of the English Stage; British 


Essayist, vol. i. (ed. Chalmers) ; Peter Cunning- | 


ham’s Handbook to London; Pope’s Dunciad ; 
Notes to Poetical Register (Giles J saa iid 


CENTWINE or KENTEN (d. 685), 
king of the West Saxons, was the son of 
Cynegils and the brother of Cenwalh [q. v.] 
Accepting the statement of Bada (L£cel, 
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Hist. iv. 12) that after Cenwalh’s death 
the under-kings of the West Saxons divided 
the kingdom between them for about ten 
years, we must hold that Centwine had con- 
siderably less power than his brother had en- 
joyed. The‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, however, 
says nothing of any such division. Neither 
in it nor in the list of West-Saxon kings given 
by Florence of Worcester is there any hint of 
an interruption of the head kingship. After 
the death of Cenwalh comes the one year’s 
rule of his widow Sexburh; then A’scwine, 
a member of another branch of the house of 
Cutha, reigns, until on his death he is suc- 
ceeded by Centwine in 676. The reign of 
Centwine is marked by a renewal of the 
West-Saxon victories over the Welsh, which 
seem to have ceased for a while after Cent- 
walh in 658 had advanced the frontier to the 
Parret, for in 682 ‘Centwine drove the Bri- 
tons to the sea’ (4.-S. Chron.), or, in other 
words, subdued the coast west of the Parret, 
and made his people masters of the Quan- 
tock range. Such vigorous action implies 
considerable strength, and seems to make it 
certain that if Beda is right in asserting 
that the head kingship of the West Saxons 
was for a time in abeyance, Centwine must by 
this time have revived it, and that the under- 
kings must have obeyed him. The assertion 
of the disturbed state of Wessex seems inci- 
dentally corroborated by the omission of the 
name of any West-Saxon king in the record 
of the council of Hatfield held in 680; it 
is, however, possible that the circumstances 
that led to the war of 682 may haye given 
the headship of the kingdom to Centwine. 
By thus shortening the interval of divided 
kingship, the apparently contradictory ac- 
counts given by Beda and the Chronicle 
are in a measure reconciled. Centwine mar- 
ried a sister of Eormenburh, the wife of 
Ecgfrith of Northumbria, and the enemy of 
Wilfrith. Accordingly, when Wilfrith, having 
been forced to leave Mercia, fled for refuge to 
Wessex and was received by the king, the 
queen after a little while persuaded her hus- 
band to drive him out of the land (Epprvs). 
Dr. Freeman holds that Centwine is the 
Kenten described by Faricius as the father 
of Aldhelm [see reference below]. Against 
this opinion must be set a poem addressed by 
Aldhelm to Bugge (Eadburh), the daughter 
of Kenten (Centwine). In this poem ‘ Ken- 
ten’ is spoken of as a mighty king, very reli- 
| gious, who after winning three great battles 
| retired from his throne to become a monk; 
the writer, however, does not hint at any 
relationship between the king and himself. 
Faricius, indeed, says that Aldhelm’s father, 
| Kenten, was the brother of King Ine. Wil- 
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liam of Malmesbury points out that this is 
impossible, mentions it as one of the un- 
founded assertions of Faricius, and says that 
in King Alfred’s Handbook it is clearly 
stated that Kenten (or Centwine) was not 
the brother, but a near kinsman of Ine. It 
certainly seems impossible to refuse to be- 
lieve that the Kenten of Aldhelm’s poem was 
other than King Centwine, and equally im- 
possible to suppose that Aldhelm could have 
been writing about his own father. Cent- 
wine’s retirement from the throne may have 
been only a very short time before his death, 
which took place in 685. He is said to have 
been buried at Winchester. He was suc- 
ceeded by Ceadwalla [q. v.], in whose person 
the house of Ceawlin ta. v.] regained the 
kingship. Centwine is claimed as one of the 
benefactors of Glastonbury. 

{Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; Florence of Worces- 
ter; Henry of Huntingdon, p. 718, Mon. Hist. 
Brit. ; William of Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum, i. 
c. 29, 36 (Eng. Hist. Soc.) ; Gesta Pontiff. 332, 
852, 354, 360 (Rolls Ser.); Eddius’s Vita Wil- 
fridi, c. 40, ap. Historians of York (Rolls Ser.) ; 
Aldhelmi Opera, 114 (ed. Giles); Haddan and 
Stubbs’s Councils and Eccl. Docs. iii. 141-4; 
Freeman’s King Ine, Somerset Archeological 


CENWALH, KENWEALH, or COIN- 
WALCH (d. 672), king of the West Saxons, 
succeeded his father Cynegils [q. v.] in 643. 
Although his father had been baptised, Cen- 
walh still remained a pagan, influenced pro- 
bably by his wife, the sister of the Mercian 
king Penda. Soon after his accession he put 
away his wife and took another. To avenge 
his sister Penda made war upon him, and 
drove him from his kingdom. Cenwalh fled 
to Anna, the king of the East Angles, and 
tarried with him for three years. From 
Anna Cenwalh heard and received the truths 
of christianity. He was baptised by Felix, 
the bishop of the East Angles (Ftor. Wie. 
i. 20). In 648 he was restored to his king- 
dom by the help of his nephew Cuthred, the 
son of Cwichelm [q. v.],and gave him in return 
three thousand hides of land about Avscesdun 
(Ashdown in Berkshire), or, as William of 
Malmesbury says, a third part of his king- 
dom (4.-S. Chron. an.648; Hun. Hunt. 716; 
Wut. Mam. i. c. 29). After his restora- 
tion he received a visit from the Frankish 
Agilberht, who had gone over into Ireland, 
and had dwelt there for some time in order 
to study the Scriptures. Agilberht pleased 
the king by his energy in preaching to his 
people, for the accession of Cenwalh appears 
to have been followed by a general relapse 


into paganism, Cenwalh, immediately on his | 
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return to his land, built St. Peter’s at Win- 
chester, and on the death of Birinus per- 
suaded Agilberht to become his bishop, and 
established his seein his new church. In 652 
the chronicle-writer says ‘ Cenwealh fought at 
Bradford by the Avon.’ William of Malmes- 
bury must refer to this lige when he 
speaks of a rising of the Welsh, and of a 
victory gained by the West Saxons at a place 
called Wirtgernesburg. The battle of Brad- 
ford gave the West Saxons the long strip of 
forest land extending to Malmesbury that was 
left unconquered by Ceawlin [q. v.]. On 
the site of Cenwalh’s victory still stands the 
little church built by St. Aldhelm [q.v. ], who 
has been supposed, though on insufficient 
grounds, to have been his nephew [see CaNT- 
wine]. In 658 Cenwalh again fought with 
the Welsh. He defeated them at ‘ Pens,’ 
and drove them as far as the Parret, making 
that river the western boundary of West- 
Saxon conquest instead of Ceawlin’s frontier, 
the Axe. The renewed energy of the West 
Saxons seems to have excited the jealousy of 
Wulthere, king of the Mercians, who may 
well have feared lest they should attempt to 
recover the lost territory of the Hwiccas 
(Green). In 661 he defeated Cenwalh, 
and ravaged his land as far as Ashdown. 
After a while Cenwalh, who knew no other 
tongue besides his own, grew weary of the 
foreign speech of his bishop Agilberht. Ac- 
cordingly, about 660, without consulting 
him, he quietly invited a certain Wini who 
had been consecrated in Gaul, and who 
spoke his tongue, to come to him. He di- 
vided his kingdom into two bishoprics, and 
gave Wini the see of Winchester. Deepl 

offended at this treatment, Agilberht Toft 
Wessex and returned to Gaul, where he was 
made bishop of Paris. After a while, how- 
ever, Cenwalh expelled Wini, and the West 
Saxons remained for some time without a 
bishop. The constant attacks of his enemies 
led the king to think that by keeping his 
kingdom without a bishop he was depriving 
it of divine protection, so he sent messengers 
to Gaul to pray Agilberht to return. Agil- 
berht answered that he could not leave his 
bishopric, aud sent over his nephew Leuthe- 
rius (Hlodhere), who was a priest, instead 
of coming himself. Cenwalh and his people 
received Leutherius with honour, and he was 
ordained bishop in 670. Cenwalh died in 
672. On his death Beeda says that the under- 
kings rid themselves of the supremacy of 


their overlord, and divided the kingdom be- 
' tween them for about ten years 


be Crnt- 
wine]. The chronicle-writer and Henry of 
Huntingdon, however, say that his queen, 
Sexburh, reigned for a year after him. Cen- 
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walh is said by William of Malmesbury to 
have been a benefactor to Glastonbury, but 
the charter which claims to be his is 
spurious. 

[Beeda, iii, 7, iv. 12 (Eng. Hist. Soc.); Anglo- 
Saxon Chron. an. 643-672 (Rolls Ser.); Florence 
of Worcester, i. 20 (Eng. Hist. Soc.); William of 
Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum, i. 30 (Eng. Hist. 
Soc.) ; Henry of Huntingdon, 716, M. H. B.; Gesta 
Pontificum, 158 (Rolls Ser.); Codex Dipl. i. 10; 
Guest’s Origines Celtice, ii. 245; Freeman 
in Somerset Archzol. Soe.’s Proc. xix. ii. 67; 
Green’s Making of England, 296, 328, 339.] 

W. H. 


CENWULF or KENULF (d. 1006), 
bishop of Winchester, on the appointment 
of Aldulf [q. v.] to the see of York, was 
chosen, in 992, to succeed him as abbot of 
St. Peter’s, at Medehamstede (Peterborough). 
He surrounded his abbey with a wall, changed 
its name to Burch (Borough), and added to 
its wealth. On the promotion of Ailfheah 

q. v.] to the archbishopric of Canterbury, 

enwulf is said to have procured his election 
to the see of Winchester in 1005 by simonia- 
calmeans. Ailfheah when at Rome, whither 
he had gone to receive the pall, is said to 
have announced the day of his successor’s 
death, which took place in 1006. By Hugh 
‘Candidus,’ the historian of Peterborough, 
Cenwulf is described as remarkably learned 
and eloquent, and is said to have carefully cor- 
rected the books belonging to the monastery. 
Probably on the strength of this statement 
Pits reckoned him an author. The works of 
Kynewulf [q. v.] have at times been assigned 
to him in error. Abbot Ailfric, the ‘ gram- 
marian’ {q. v.], dedicated his ‘Life of St. 
Aithelwold’ to Bishop Cenwulf. This dedi- 
cation fixes the date of the work as 1005-6, 
the period of Cenwulf’s episcopate. 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron. i. 221, 240, 255, 257 
(Rolls Ser.) ; Florence of Worcester, i, 149, 158 


(Eng. Hist. Soc.); William of Malmesbury, Gesta | 


Pontiff. 170, 317 (Rolls Ser.); Osbern de Vita S. 
Elphegi, Anglia Sacra, ii. 130; Hugo Candidus, 
Cenobii Burgensis Historia, 31, ed. Sparke; 
Vita S. Zithelwoldi ap. Chron. de Abingdon. ii. 
255 (Rolls Ser.) ; Dugdale’s Monasticon, i. 347 ; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. 175.] adel, 


CEOLFRID or CEOLFRITH, Saint 
(642-716), abbot of Wearmouth and Jarrow, 
the son of noble and pious parents, became, 
at the age of eighteen, a monk in the mona- 
stery of Gilling in Yorkshire, which, until 
lately, had been under the rule of his bro- 
ther Cynifrith, When Ceolfrith entered 
the house, the office of abbot was held by 
Tunberht, the kinsman and successor of Cy- 
nifrith, Tunberht took a warm interest in 
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eng his young relation, who applied 
himself earnestly to study and to monastic 
discipline. After a while a pestilence, pro- 
bably the plague of 664, having toa off 
many of the monks of Gilling, Tunberht and 
his brethren were invited by Bishop Wilfrith 
to settle in the monastery of Ripon. Ceol- 
frith accompanied his kinsman to Ripon, and 
there, at the age of twenty-seven, was or- 
dained priest by Wilfrith. Anxious to learn 
fully the duties of the priesthood and of the 
monastic life, he made a journey to Kent, 
for the coming of Archbishop Theodore and 
Hadrian in 669 had made Canterbury the 
seat of learning and ecclesiastical order. He 
visited East Anglia in order to observe the 
special method of monastic discipline fol- 
lowed by Abbot Botulf at Ikanhoe in Lin- 
colnshire, and when he had learnt all he 
could he made haste to return to Ripon. 
There, in spite of his learning, he cheerfully 
occupied himself in humble duties, and be- 
came the baker of the house, employing the 
intervals in his labour in Jearning and prac- 
tising the ritual that, as a priest, it was his 
duty to observe. When in 672 Benedict 
Biscop was forming a new congregation for 
the abbey he was about to build at Wear- 
mouth, he invited Ceolfrith to help him. The 
invitation was accepted, and in 674 the abbey 
of St. Peter’s was begun. Ceolfrith held the 
office of prior in the new house, and ruled 
it in Benedict’s absence. After a while he 
grew weary of the cares of office, and, meeting 
with considerable annoyance from certain 
noble members of the house who disliked 
the strict monasticism he enforced, he left 
Wearmouth and returned to Ripon. His 
thorough knowledge of regular discipline and 
of the service of the altar made his services 
highly important, and Benedict went after 
him and persuaded him to return. In 678 
he accompanied Benedict to Rome, returning 
with John, the arch-chanter, who was per- 
suaded to come over to England to teach 
the clergy there the Roman service. 

When, in 682, King Ecgfrith gave Bene- 
dict a second large grant of land, he deter- 
mined to build a second monastery at Jar- 
row. He committed the work to Ceolfrith, 
and made him abbot of the new congrega- 
tion, which at first consisted of seventeen 
monks. Ceolfrith carried out the work with 
energy, and made a second journey to Rome 
to procure what the new foundation needed. 
In the third year after he began the work 
he set about building the church of his mo- 
nastery, and finished it the year after. A 
stone still preserved at Jarrow commemo- 
rates the dedication of this church to St. 
Paul. The inscription on it is: 
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XK Dedicatio Basilice | Sei Pauli viii K1Mai | 
anno xv Ecgfridi Reg. |... . Ceolfridi Abb. 
ejusdem q. | q. Eccles. Deo Auctore | Conditoris 
Anno iili. 


The two monasteries, St. Peter’s at Wear- 


mouth, and St. Paul’s at Jarrow, were sister | 


houses, and the new convent remained in 
the strictest connection with Benedict’s car- 
lier foundation. The number of brethren at 
Jarrow appears to have slightly increased 
after the congregation was first formed by 
Benedict, and twenty-two settled in Ceol- 
frith’s new house, of whom ten were already 
tonsured, and the remainder were applicants 
for the tonsure. During the progress of the 
building the abbot took no small pains to 
instruct his brethren how to read and sing 
the service, in order that they might chant 
the psalms and say the responses and anti- 
phons as the custom was at St. Peter’s at 
Wearmouth. His monks studied diligently, 
and good progress was made. The monas- 
tery, however, was visited by the plague, 
which carried off all the monks who were 
thus able to take part in the service save 
the abbot himself and one lad whom he had 
brought up and taught, and who was not as 
yet in priest’s orders. When the history 
trom which this incident comes was written, 
the lad, grown then to manhood, and in the 
priesthood, was still a brother of the house, 
equally famous for what he wrote and what 
he spoke of his past life, and it is not too 
fanciful to believe that he was Beda [q. v. ], 
who tells us that Ceolfrith brought him up, 
and that it was by his direction that he was 
ordained priest (Zccl. Hist. v. 24). The ab- 
bot and the lad for one week left out the 
wonted antiphons, but the service seemed 
too mournful, and with such help as the 
others could give they kept the service up 
as it had been before the plague, though not 
without great labour, until the abbot had 
gathered fresh monks, or taught those he al- 
ready had to take their part. On the death 
of Eosterwini, whom Benedict had admitted 
to a share in the abbacy of Wearmouth, that 
he might take his place in his absence, the 
monks of St. Peter’s consulted Ceolfrith as 
to whom they should choose in his place, 
for, as it Bat were Benedict was at Rome 
at the time. By Ceolfrith’s advice they made 
Sigfrith abbot, and Benedict, on his return, 
approved the choice. Soon after this both 
Benedict and Sigfrith fell sick. Benedict 
therefore sent for Ceolfrith, and committed 
both the monasteries to his charge. Ac- 
cordingly he was constituted abbot of both 
houses, 13 May 688. Sigfrith died on 22 Aug. 
and Benedict on 12 Jan. following. 
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Ceolfrith ruled the two monasteries with 
diligence. While strictly enforcing the full 
Benedictine rule he nevertheless won the love 


of his monks. He took pains with the ser- 


vices, and caused them to be held constantly. 


| Nor was he neglectful of the welfare of his 


monasteries in other ways. He obtained a 
letter of privileges from Pope Sergius, which 
he had laid before a synod and publicly con- 
firmed by King Aldfrith and the bishops who 
were present. He enriched his churches 


| with many precious things from Rome. 


Among other matters of good government 
he especially encouraged the practice of 
transcription, and, having already one copy 
of the Scriptures of the old version, which 
he had brought from Rome, caused three 
copies of the new version to be written out; 
one of these he placed in each of his monas- 
teries and kept the other to present to the Ro- 
man see. A certain splendid cosmography, 
which Benedict had bought at Rome, he sold 
to King Aldfrith for no less than eight hides 
of land, with which he endowed St. Paul’s 
monastery. When Adamnan [q. v.] visited 
Northumbria, Ceolfrith entertained him and 
succeeded in convincing him that the Celtic 
church was inerror. ‘he result of this visit 
was the conversion of the northern Irish to 
the Roman Easter in 704 (cel. Documents). 
At the request of Naiton (Nechtan Mac 
Derili), king of the Picts, he wrote him a 
letter in 710 on the disputed questions about 
Easter and the tonsure. When this letter 
was translated to Naiton and his councillors, 
the king decreed that the Roman customs 
should thenceforth be followed by his people. 
Ceolfrith also, at the king’s request, sent him 
architects to show him how to build the 
church he was contemplating in the Roman 
style. In 716 Ceolfrith, feeling that age had 
lessened his powers, determined to end his 
days at Rome. He took asolemn and affect- 
ing farewell of his monks,who were now about 
six hundred in number in the two monaste- 
ries, and set out on 4 June, taking with him 
the copy of the Scriptures he had had pre- 
pared to present tothe pope. While waiting 
for his ship to sail, he heard of the election 
of his successor, Hwetberht, and confirmed 
it. He set sail on 4 July and landed in Gaul 
12 Aug. He was honourably received by 
the ruler of the district, who gave him a 
commendatory letter to Liutprand, king of 
the Lombards. He arrived at Langres on 
25 Sept., and died there on the same day at 
the age of seventy-four. On the morrow his 
body was buried with great honour in the 
church of the Twin Martyrs. He had been 
accompanied on his journey by eighty men 
from all parts, who reverenced him asa father; 


Ceolnoth 


these, together with a large number of the 
people of Langres, followed him to the 

rave. Of the monks whom he took with 

im some returned to carry the tidings of 
his death to their monasteries; some went 
on to Rome, bearing the gifts he had prepared 
for the pope; and others, unwilling to leave 
theirmaster’s grave, stayed at Langres. Ceol- 
trith’s letter to Naiton is preserved in Baeda’s 
‘ Ecclesiastical History’ (v.21). Six elegiac 
lines of dedication, written in the copy of 
the Scriptures he intended, are also extant 
(Bana Op. Hist. Min. 382), 


[These two lives of St. Ceolfrith, one evidently 
the work of a contemporary monk of Wearmouth. 
formed the basis of the Lives of the Abbots of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow written by Beda. The 
Wearmouth book, Historia A bbatum Gyrvensium, 
was first printed by J. Stevenson in his Bedz 
Opera Historica Minora, for the Eng. Hist. Soc., 
from the Harleian MS. 3020; the same volume 
also contains Beeda’s Vita S. Ceolfridi. Beda’s 
Historia Ecclesiastica, iv. 18, v. 21,24; Symeon, 
de Dunelmensi Ecclesia, Twysden, 8, 92, 94, 95; 
William of Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum, i. 50, 54, 
68; Surtees’s Durham, ii. 67; Haddan and 
Stubbs’s Councils and Ecel. Documents, iii. 285- 
296.] W. H. 


CEOLNOTH (d. 870), archbishop of 
Canterbury, is said by Gervase to have been 
dean of that church; this statement, how- 
ever, probably arises from a confusion be- 
tween Ceolnoth and Atthelnoth (consecrated 
1020), who certainly held that office (Heel. 
Does. iii. 611.) He waselected 29 June and 
consecrated 27 Aug. 833 (GuRvASsE). This 
date, however, depends on that of the death 
of Feologeld, and on his being accepted as 
an archbishop. Feologeld appears to have 
died 29 Aug. 832, and his consecration is 
mentioned by the Canterbury version of the 
chronicle followed by William of Malmes- 
bury and others; on the other hand, the 
dates of the chronicles do not agree with 
this chronology, and 27 Aug. did not fall on 
a Sunday in 833, but did so fall in 831. 
‘The point is very obscure, and it is not pro- 
bable that it can ever be completely cleared 
up’ (Zeel. Docs.) It is said, on the highly 
doubtful authority of a Latin insertion in 
the Canterbury chronicle (anno 995), that in 
the first year of Ceolnoth’s archbishopric there 
was a great sickness among the monks of 
Christ Church, so that five only were left, 
and that, finding it difficult to supply their 
plazes with other monks, he admitted secular 
clerks into the monastery, This story, which 
forms part of the account of the supposed 
expulsion of the seculars by Archbishop Ailf- 
ric [q. v.], cannot be accepted as of much 
weight, though it illustrates the constant 
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presence of secular clerks in religious houses 
before the struggle between the two orders 
in the tenth century. On the overthrow of 
the kingdom of Kent it is probable that little 
good feeling existed between the see of Can- 
terbury and Ecgberht, the West-Saxon con- 
queror, and it has been suggested that Ceol- 
noth was a West Saxon, and that his acces- 
sion was due to Ecgberht’s desire to gain the 
support of the metropolitan see (RoBERT- 
son, Hist. Essays, 196,200). If this was so, 
the king’s policy was successful, for at the 
council of Kingston in 838 Ceolnoth made 
a strict and perpetual alliance between his 
church and the West-Saxon kings, Ecgberht 
and Atthelwulf, receiving in return certain 
lands at Malling, which had been granted 
to Canterbury by Baldred, king of Kent, on 
the eve of his final defeat. This alliance was 
confirmed in 839, the first year of Adthel- 
wulf, at a council held at ‘Astran.’ In 844 
a long-pending dispute, arising out of the 
will of Oswulf, ealdorman of East Kent, 
and first heard in 810, was decided by 
Ceolnoth in favour of the church at an as- 
sembly held at Canterbury in the presence 
of the king. In 851 the Danes took Canter- 
bury, and in 864 a Danish army wintered in 
Thanet ; the invaders made peace with the 
Kentish men, who promised them money, 
but during the progress of the negotiations 
they plundered the country. The measures 
taken for defence and the payment here 
noticed have been connected with the large 
number of Ceolnoth’s coins that have been 
found; it is possible that he may have 
had to turn some part of the treasure of his 
church into money. He died and was buried 
in his church at Canterbury in 870 (Assmr, 
GerrvasB), for the statement of the Worcester 
chronicler that he died at Rome is evidently 
incorrect. 


[Haddan and Stubbs’s Councils and Heel. Docs. 
ili. 610-86; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; Asser, Mon, 
Hist. Brit. 476; Gervase, Twysden, col. 1643 ; 
Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
i. 282-96.] W. HL 


CEOLRED (d. 716), king of the Mer- 
cians, was the son of Aithelred by his 
wife Osthryth of Northumbria. On Atthel- 
red’s retirement to a monastery in 704 he 
was succeeded by his nephew, Coenred, and 
Ceolred did not come to the throne until 709. 
He then sent two abbots to Wilfrith to beg 
him to come to him, promising to order his 
life in accordance with the bishop’s instruc- 
tions. Wilfrith accepted the invitation, but 
died soon after his coming into Mercia, and, 
as it seems, without meeting the king. The 
revival of the West-Saxon power under 


Ceolric 


Ceadwalla and Ine had caused the loss of 
the Mercian territory beyond the Thames, 
together probably with Essex and London. 
Ceolred made a vigorous attempt to win 
back the supremacy of the south, and in 715 
led his army into Wessex. He was met by 
Ine at Wodnesbeorg, probably Wanborough, 
where a battle was fought so fiercely that 
none could tell which side suffered the greater 
loss (Hen. Hunt. 724); it is evident, how- 
ever, that the invasion failed. Ceolred was 
jealous of his cousin Aithelbald, and perse- 
cuted him so that he was forced to flee from 
the kingdom. The good intentions Ceolred 
had when he sent for Wilfrith seem by this 
time to have disappeared, for he greatly op- 
pressed the church and did much evil to mo- 
nasteries and nunneries. 
feasting with his nobles, he was suddenly 
seized with madness, and so died, his end, ac- 
cording to St. Boniface, being the work of the 
evil spirit that possessed him. His widow, 
Werburh, is said to have lived until 782. 
Ceolred was buried at Lichfield. On his death 
Aathelbald was chosen king. 


[Beeda’s Historia Eccles. v. 19 (Eng. Hist. 
Soe.); Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 704, 715, 716; 
Eddius’s Vita Wilfridi, cap. 63, ap. Historians of 
York, p. 96 (Rolls Series); Florence of Worcester 
(Eng. Hist. Soe.); Henry of Huntingdon, Mon. 
Hist. Brit. ; Haddan and Stubbs’s Councils and 
Eccles. Docs, iii. 281, 355, and 356, with letter 
of St. Boniface from Jaffé, No. 59, given in a 
shortened form by William of Malmesbury, 
Gesta Regum, i. 80 (Eng. Hist. Soc.); Vita S. 
Guthlaci, Mabillon Acta SS. see. iii. 1, 271; 
Kemble’s Codex Dipl. i. 72; Green’s Making of 
England, 392.] \Wevditte 


CEOLRIC or CEOL (d. 597), king of | 


the West Saxons, was the son of Cutha, the 
brother of Ceawlin. After his victory over 
his uncle Ceawlin [q. v.] at Wodnesbeorg in 
592 he reigned for the ears. At his death 
in 597 he left a son, Cynegils [q. v.] He 
was succeeded by his brother, Ceolwulf, who 
reigned until 611, when, at his death, Cynegils 
succeeded to the throne. 


{Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; Florence of Worces- 
ter, i. 9, 256, 271 (Eng. Hist. Soc.) ; William of 
Malmesbury, i. ¢. 17, 18.] W. H. 


CEOLWULF (d. 764), king of the North- 
umbrians, was the son of Cutha (A.-S. Chron. 
an, 731; Symzon, De Dunelm. Eccl.), and 
the brother of Coenred, king of the North- 
umbrians, On the death of Coenred in 718, 
Osric succeeded to the throne. Before he 
died he appointed Ceolwulf as his successor, 
who accordingly began his reign on 9 May 
729. His chief claim to remembrance is that 
Beda dedicated his ‘ Historia Ecclesiastica’ 
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to him (‘ gloriosissimo regi Ceoluuolpho’)in a 
prefatory letter in which he says that he 
has sent him his book that he may read and 
test it and have it transcribed, and speaks 
of the king’s delight in the study of the 
Scriptures, in history, and especially in the 
records of famous Englishmen. Beda ends 
his history with an account of the flourish- 
ing state of the kingdom of Northumbria in 
731, noticing the large number of men of all 
ranks who at that time retired from the 
world to adopt a monastic life. It seems, 
however, as though a strong party in North- 


‘umbria disliked the increase of the ecclesi- 


astical power, and was impatient of the rule 
of the studious king, for the next year an 


insurrection broke out, and Ceolwulf was 
In 716, as he was | 


seized andtonsured. He was restored to the 
throne the same year, the tonsure thus forced 
upon him being held therefore to be no im- 
pediment to the resumption of the kingly 
office. As Bishop Acca [q. v.] was banished 


at this time, it has been suggested that the 


| and lands. 


troubles in Northumbria may have been con- 
nected with some change in the arrangement 
of the northern dioceses. Ceolwulf made his 
cousin Ecgberht bishop of York in 734, and 
Beda, writing to Ecgberht, reminds him that 
he would find the king a ready helper in 
the ecclesiastical reforms he was urging on 
him, and especially in the increase of the epi- 
scopate. Ceolwulf resigned the throne in 
737, and became a monk of Lindisfarne. He 
richly endowed the monastery with treasures 
From the time of his entrance 
into the house the monks were allowed to 
drink wine or beer instead of water or milk. 
He died in 764 (Symzon, 760, A.-S. Chron.), 
and was buried at Lindisfarne. His body 
was afterwards translated to Norham, where 
miracles are said to have been wrought at 


his tomb; his head was preserved among the 


relics deposited in the church of St. Cuth- 
bert at Durham. Ceolwulf has a place in 
the calendar, his day being 15 Jan. 

[Beda’s Hist. Ecel. prolog. v. 23, Epistola ad 
Ecgberctum ap. Op. Hist. Minora, p. 214 (Eng. 
Hist. Soc.) ; Anglo-Saxon Chron.; Symeon de 
Dunelm. Ecclesia, col. 7, 9, de Sto Cuthberto, 
col. 70, de Gestis Regum, col. 100, 106, Twys- 
den; William of Malmesbury, i. 64; Raine’s 
History of North Durham, p. 68; Dixon and 
Raine, Fasti Ebor. 94.] Wilt; 


CERDIC (d. 534), king of the West 
Saxons, bore the title of ealdorman when 
in 495 he and his son, Cynric, came over to 
Britain, and landed probably at the mouth of 
the Itchin, at a spot afterwards called Cer- 
dics-ora, The invaders were attacked on the 
day they landed. According to Henry of 
Huntingdon, whose history of these events, 
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late as it is, has a special value as embody- 
us tradition, Cerdic’s men formed them- 
selves into a solid mass hard by their ships, 
and succeeded in beating off the attack of 
the Britons; neither side, however, could 
claim a victory. Adthelweard also speaks of 
a hardly fought battle. The next recorded 
event in Cerdic’s life is a victory gained by 
him and his son in 508, in which a British 
king, with the name or title of Natanleod, and 
five thousand of his men were slain. As the 
chroniclestates that afterthis battle‘the land 
was named Natanlea as far as Cerdices-ford’ 
(Charford), it seems as though this victory 
established Cerdic’s power to the east and 
south of that point. A further immigration 
‘in three ships’ in 514 has been held to have 
been the first attempt ‘ at definite conquest ’ 
made by the people afterwards called West 
Saxons, the earlier descents in 495 and 
under different leaders in 501 being put 
down as mere plundering expeditions (GREEN, 
Making of England, 87). This is pure con- 
bee and is contrary to the account given 

Henry of Huntingdon, who represents Cer- 
dic as making continuous though slow pro- 
gressin conquest. Besides, the tradition that 
three ships were used by the later and five by 
the earlier invaders is almost fatal to the 
theory that the expedition of Cerdic in 495 
was ‘little more than a plunder raid,’ and 
that the tribe came over in 514. There is no 
reason to doubt that the slow progress of the 
invasion in its early stage was due to the fact 
that Cerdic’s forces were not sufficiently 
strong to advance inland until reinforced 
by expeditions such as the one which now 
landed in Britain. If the account in the 
chronicle of the coming of two Jutish leaders, 
Stuf and Wihtgar, described as Cerdic’s 
nephews, is trustworthy, their co-operation 
must have considerably strengthened his 
position. In 519 he defeated the Britons at 
Charford. This victory secured the valley 
of the lower Avon, and at the same time 
opened a new fieldforinvasion. As in other 
cases where a people won an important vic- 
tory, this success led to the establishment of 
kingship. Cerdic and his son exchanged the 
title of ealdorman for that of king, and their 
people, from the geographical position of their 
settlements, were called West Saxons. On 
attempting to follow up his victory in 520 
by an advance through the valley of the 
Eieras (Green), Cerdic was utterly defeated 
at Mount Badon, or Badbury, in Dorsetshire 
(Gust). While Gildas does not mention 
the name of the British leader, the victory is 
ascribed to Arthur by the writer of Nennius 
and the compilers of the ‘Annales Cambris.’ 
It is evident that Gildas looked on this battle, 
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which was fought in the year of his own 
birth, as a crisis in the struggle. Foreign 
wars, he says, now ceased. Cerdic was forced 
to leave the land west of the Avon in peace. 
In 530 he and his son conquered the island 
now called Wight, and slew men at the for- 
tress where Carisbrook now stands. They 
handed their conquest over to their allies 
and kinsmen, Stuf and Wihtgar, so at least 
the chronicle says; and while the story of 
Wihtgar can scarcely be accepted without an 
effort, the island was certainly colonised by 
sates (Bana, H. £.i.15). In 534 Cerdic 

ied. 


_ [Anglo-Saxon Chron. ; Bada’s Historia Eccl. 
i, 15 (Eng, Hist.Soe.); Annales Cambriz, an. 616; 
Nennius, 49 (Eng. Hist. Soc.); Gildas, 34 (Eng. 
Hist. Soe.); Aithelweard, 503, Mon. Hist. Brit. ; 
Henry of Huntingdon, 45 (Rolls Ser.) ; Guest’s 
Origines Celtics, ii, 180-93 ; Green’s Making of 
England, 87, 90.] W. 4H. 


CERNACH, Sart. 


CERV ETTO, GIACOBBE(1682?-1783), 
violoncellist, was born in Italy of Jewish 
parents about 1682. His real name was Ba- 
sevi, but he had adopted the name of Cer- 
vetto before his arrival in England in 1738 
or 1739. He played first at a concert in 
Hiclkford’s Rooms, Brewer Street, Golden 
Square, where Festing led, but he was soon 
engaged for the Drury Lane orchestra, of 
which he was a conspicuous member until his 
death. Cervetto, with Caporale and Pasquali, 
was one of the first to popularise the violon- 
cello in England. His tone is described as 
haying been coarse, and his execution not 
remarkable; but Burney states that he was a 
good musician and a good man, At Drury 
Lane, where his large nose and a huge dia- 
mond he used to wear on the forefinger of his 
bow-hand made him very conspicuous, he was 
very popular with the audience, and it is said 
that the gallery cry, ‘ Play up, nosey,’ owes 
its origin to his appearance. Cervetto pub- 
lished a few trios, duets, and sonatas, mostly 
for the violoncello. He was a constant fre- 
quenter of the Orange coffee-house, and in 
the early part of his London career he lodged 
‘at Mr. Marie’s, tobacconist, in Compton 
Street, Soho,’ but afterwards lived at7 Charles 
Street, Covent Garden. He died, aged over 
one hundred, at Friburg’s snuff-shop in the 
Haymarket, on 14 Jan. 1783. By his will 
he directed that his body should be buried 
according to the rites of the church of Eng- 
land. In the course of his long life Cervetto 
had amasseda large fortune, which is variously 
estimated at from twenty to fifty thousand 
pounds. There is a fine mezzotint of him by 


[See CaRAnTaAcus, | 
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V.M. Picot, after Zoffany, published 16 April 
1771, and a smaller portrait in H. de Janvry’s 
‘ Miniatures of Celebrated Musicians.’ 
[Grove’s Dict. of Music, i, 331; Rees’s Ency- 
clopedia; British Museum Music Catalogue ; 
European Mag. January 1783; Gent. Mag. Sep- 
tember 1817; Thespian Dictionary ; Pohl, Mo- 
zart und Haydn in London, 54, &c.; Musical 
Quarterly Mag. vi. 354 ; Cervetto’s Will, Probate 
Registry, communicated by Mr. J. Challoner 
Smith.] W. B.S. 


CERVETTO, JAMES (1749 P-1837), the 
natural son of Giacobbe Basevi or Cervetto 
{a. v.], was born in London about 1749. He 
earnt the violoncello from his father, whom 
he soon excelled as a performer, his tone in 
articular being Ponecably pure in quality. 
His first appearance took place at the little 
theatre in the Haymarket on 23 April 1760, 
when the advertisement stated that his age 
was eleven. The other performers at this 
concert were Miss Burney, aged eleven, 
Miss Schmaehling (afterwards celebrated as 
Mme. Mara), whose age was stated to be nine, 
though she was really eleven, and Barron, 
aged thirteen. After 1763 he travelled abroad, 
laying in most of the capitals of Europe ; but 
fa was in London in 1765, when he played at 
a concert given by Parry, the harpist. In 
1771 he became a member of the queen’s pri- 
vate band, and in 1780 he joined Lord A bing- 
don’s private orchestra. On the institution of 
the Professional Concerts in 1783 Cervetto 
was engaged as soloist ; at the first concert 
he played a violoncello concerto by Haydn. 
During the earlier part of his career Cervetto 
was in friendly rivalry with Crosdill [q. v.]; 
but on his father’s death he inherited a large 
fortune and retired from the active exercise 
of his profession. The younger Cervetto was a 
member of the Royal Society of Musicians for 
seventy-two years. He wrote a few unim- 
portant pieces of music, mostly for the vio- 
loncello. He died on Sunday, 5 Feb. 1837. 


{Authorities as under GracopsE CERVETTO; 
Musical World, 10 Feb. 1837; Dictionary of 
Musicians, 1827; Annual Register, 1837, p.175; 
Mendel’s Musikalisches Conversations-Lexikon. | 

Mie Libeise 


CESTRETON, ADAM px (d. 1269), 
was one of the justices itinerant in the reign 
of Henry III. He is said to have been the 
king’s chaplain, and on 28 Nov. 1265 he re- 
ceived a grant for life of the mastership of 
the domus conversorum, an establishment 
for converted Jews, which Henry III had 
founded about 1231 in New Street, London, 
now called Chancery Lane. 
(1267-8) he sat as judge in nine different 
counties, sometimes alone and sometimes in 


In 52 Hen. III | 
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conjunction with Richard de Hemington. 
He died in the following year, and was suc- 
ceeded as master of the domus conversorum 
by Thomas de la Leye. 


{Newcourt’s Repertorium, i. 338; Excerpta e 
Rot. Fin. ii. 465, 466, 468-73, 475-78; Foss’s 
Judges of England, ii. 294.] Hee: 


CHABHAM or CHOBHAM, THOMAS 
DE (71. 1230), theologian, is mentioned as 
sub-dean of Salisbury in 1214 and 1230 

Le Neve, Fasti, ii. 619, ed. Hardy ; comp. 

ELAND, Comm. de Script. Brit. cclxxxvi. 
299; Tanner, Bibl. Brit. p.172). He was the 
author of a ‘Summa de peenitentia et officiis 
ecclesiasticis,’ which is still extant in manu- 
script. Other works enumerated by Bale 
(Script. Brit. Cat. iv. 98, p. 379) are ‘ Specu- 
lum ecclesie,’ ‘Tractatus de baptismo,’ and 
‘De peccatis in genere,’ besides ‘Commen- 
tarii’ and ‘Sermones.’ Chabham has been 
generally identified by biographers with 
Thomas de Cobham [q. v.], who was bishop of 
Worcester in the fourteenth century. But 
it is clear from the manuscripts (Coxn, Catal. 
of Oxford MSS., University, cxix. 35 4, Oriel, 
xvii. 6 a, and Queen’s, ccclxii. 84) that the 
writer of the treatise ‘De poenitentia’ was 
known only assub-dean of Salisbury, and two 
of the manuscripts cited date from before the 
end of the thirteenth century. In these the 
spelling of the author’s name varies between 
‘Chabeham,’ ‘Chobham,’ and ‘Chebeham ;’ 
that of the sub-dean is given by Tanner as 
‘Chabaam,’ and by Le Neve as ‘ Chabaum.’ 
The bishop’s name, on the other hand, seems 
to have been invariably spelled with a simple 
C; heis described by contemporary writers 
as canon of St. Paul’s or of York, both which 
preferments he held, but not as sub-dean of 
Salisbury. The repetition of the name there- 
fore among the officers of Salisbury Cathedral, 
found in Le Neve (J. ¢.) under the later date, 
plainly in order to suit Bishop Cobham, must 
be an error. 


[Authorities cited above.] 1, bby Ie 


CHABOT, CHARLES (1815-1882), ex- 
pert in handwriting, belonged to a Huguenot 
family, and was born at Battersea in 1815. 
He was originally a lithographer, but gradu- 
ally acquired a large private practice as an 
expert in handwriting, while his unswerving 
integrity, no less than his skill, made him in 
much request in the law courts. He gave 
evidence in the Roupell and Tichborne trials, 
and in some other important cases his testi- 
mony practically governed the decisions. In 
1871 Chabot examined professionally the 
handwriting of the letters of Junius and 
compared it with the handwriting of those 


Chaceporc 
persons to whom the letters had at various 
times been attributed. His detailed reports, 
which confirmed the identification of Sir 
Philip Francis with Junius, were published, 
with a preface and collateral evidence by the 
Hon. Edward Twistleton, in 1871. Chabot 
died on 15 Oct. 1882. 

(Times, 17 Oct. 1882 ; Law Journal, xvii. 566.] 
Juste b 


CHACEPORC or CHACEPORT, 
PETER (d. 1254), treasurer, a Poitevin 
favourite of Henry III, and nephew of a 
certain Hugh de Vynon, a valued servant of 
the king, was one of the royal clerks, and as 
such took part in the confirmation of the 
truce with France in 1243. From 1245 on- 
wards he held the office of keeper of the 
king’s wardrobe. He was rector of Ivinghoe, 
and in 1250 was made archdeacon of Wells. 
In that year also the king sent him to Win- 
chester to try to persuade the monks to elect 
Aymer de Valence [q. v.] as bishop. His 
name occurs in 1252 in a scheme of compo- 
sition between the king and Earl Simon of 
Leicester, and he was sent the same year to 
ask Queen Blanche to grant Henry leave to 
pass through France on his proposed visit 
to Gascony, a request the queen answered 
by a flat refusal. In 1253 he received, with 
Henry of Lexinton, the temporary charge 
of the great seal, was made treasurer, and 
was named one of the executors of the king’s 
will. During the vacancy of the see of 
Lincoln in 1254 the king gave him the 
treasurership of that church. Later in the 
year he was with Henry when, on his return 
from Gascony, he visited Louis IX at Paris. 
On his homeward journey the king stayed 
awhile at Boulogne, and there Chaceporc 
died, on 24 Dec. Henry, who greatly valued 
him, buried him with honour in St. Mary’s 
Church. By his will, made two days before 
his death, he left six hundred marks to found 
a house of regular canons to be chosen from 
Merton. The king carried out the wishes of 
his favourite servant by the foundation of 
Ravenston Priory in Buckinghamshire. 

atthew Paris, Chronica Majora, v. 179, 
336, 484, 691 (Rolls Ser.) ; Annales de Dunstaplia 
ap. Ann. Monast. iii. 194 (Rolls Ser.) ; Royal 
Letters of Henry III, ii.385 (Rolls Ser.); Rymer’s 
Federa, i. 417, 488, 502, ed. 1704; Madox’s 
History of the Exchequer, i. 609, ii. 116, 318; 
Liber Niger de Scaccario, ii. 534, ed. Hearne, 
1771; Le Neve’s Fasti (Hardy) ; Foss’s Judges of 
England, ii. 295.] W. H. 

CHAD or CEADDA, Sart. 
Cerappa (d. 672). ] 


CHADERTON, LAURENCE (1536 ?- 
1640), master of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
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bridge, was the son of Thomas Chaderton 
of the Lees, Oldham. According to his bio- 
graphers, he gave inconsistent accounts of his 
age. According to one, he was born in 1536; 
according to the other, two years later. His 
father was a gentleman of good means, and 
seems to have taken little pains to press 
Laurence forward in his education. The boy 
was further disgusted with study by the se- 
verity of a stupid schoolmaster; but after a 
youth devoted mainly to field sports, he came 
under the influence of an able and learned 
tutor, Laurence Vaux, the author of acatho- 
lic catechism, and afterwards warden of the 
Manchester College. The elder Chaderton 
was a strict catholic, as of course was Vaux, 
and Laurence was therefore trained in the 
old faith; but when young Chaderton en- 
tered Christ’s College in 1564-5 he found 
the reformation question agitating the minds 
of all around him. The puritan party was 
especially strong at Christ’s, and Chaderton, 
after much conflict of mind, determined to 
adopt the reformed doctrines. This change 
of opinion cost him the support of his father, 
who, after vainly attempting to induce him 
by the offer of an allowance of 30/. to quit 
Cambridge and study at one of the Inns ot 
Court, addressed the following letter to him: 
‘Son Laurence, if you will renounce the new 
sect which you have joined, you may expect 
all the happiness which the care of an indul- 
gent father can secure you; otherwise, I en- 
close a shilling to buy a wallet. Go and beg.’ 
Chaderton, however, persevered in his Cam- 
bridge career, obtained a scholarship, eked 
out his scanty means by teaching, in 1567 
obtained his degree, and shortly afterwards 
a fellowship at Christ’s. He served his col- 
lege in various capacities as dean, tutor, and 
lecturer, and enjoyed considerable reputation 
as a Latin, Greek, and Hebrew scholar, and 
made himself acquainted also with French, 
Spanish, and Italian. He was successful as 
a tutor, but it was as a preacher that he 
exercised the widest influence. For nearly 
fifty years he was afternoon lecturer at the 
church of St. Clement’s in Cambridge, and 
had large congregations both from town and 
university, where preaching had been before 
his time much neglected. When he found 
it necessary, very late in life, to resign his 
lectureship, he received an address from forty 
clergy begging him to reconsider his decision, 
and alleging that they owed their conversion 
to his preaching. Instances of his influence 
as a preacher are recorded in various parts of 
the country, especially in his native county 
of Lancashire. In 1572 Chaderton’s father 
died, without, it seems, carrying out his 
threat of disinheritance completely; and in 
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1576 he vacated his fellowship at Christ’s by 
marriage with Cecilia, daughter of Nicholas 
Culverwell, Queen Elizabeth’s merchant for 
wines. The Culverwell family were strong 
puritans; two of Mrs. Chaderton’s sisters 
were married to well-known members of the 
same party, Dr. Whitaker and Thomas Gouge, 
and her brothers Samuel and Ezekiel Culver- 
well were famous puritan preachers, Chader- 
ton continued to reside and preach at Cam- 
bridge, and to take part in university matters. 
He took the degree of B.D. in 1578, and in 
1581 was engaged in a controversy with 
Peter Baro [q.v.], who had published some 
theses concerning ‘justifying faith,’ which 
Chaderton denounced in a sermon. Baro 
cited Chaderton before the vice-chancellor, 
who heard the controversy, which was con- 
ducted with less than the usual acrimony. 
In 1584 Sir Walter Mildmay, who had, like 
Chaderton, been at Christ’s, and had since 
acquired great wealth in a long course of 
public employments, determined to devote a 
portion of his riches to the foundation of a 
college at Cambridge especially designed to 
train up ‘godly ministers.’ Sir Walter, who 
was chancellor of the exchequer and a privy 
councillor, was well known to have sympa- 
thies on the side of the puritan party. Forthe 
mastership he selected Phadorton whose cha- 
racter he respected, and with whom he was 
personally acquainted. When Chaderton hesi- 
tated (having been offered better preferment), 
he said, ‘If you won’t be master, I won’t be 
founder.’ Chaderton accepted the office, and 
fully justified Sir Walter’s choice. Though 
a noted puritan, he was also a churchman, 
and never joined in the cry against ‘prelacy,’ 
though he refused to accept a bishopric himself. 
He was prebendary of Lincoln from 1598 
till death. He ruled the new college with 
great credit and success for thirty-eight 
years, speedily attracting to it fresh bene- 
factions, and many students, especially from 
families in sympathy with the Calvinistic 
puritans. During his mastership he was em- 

loyed on the Cambridge committee for draw- 
ing up the authorised version of the Bible 
of 1607-11; and, earlier, was with three 
others chosen to represent the ‘ Millenary 
Plaintiffs’ at the Hampton Court conference, 
where he was somewhat rudely assailed by 
his old fellow-collegian and friend, Richard 
Bancroft [q. v.], then bishop of London, who 
denounced him and his fellow-commissioners 
to the king as ‘ Cartwright’s schollers, schis- 
matics, breakers of your laws; you may know 
them by their Turkie grogram.’ Chaderton 
was moderate, and pleaded rather for conces- 
sions to weak consciences than for radical 
changes. This moderation characterised him 
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throughout, although his chosen friends were 
the leaders of the extreme party, such as 
Cartwright, Perkins, and Whitaker. In Oc- 
tober 1622 he resigned his mastership, appa- 
rently under some pressure from the fellows, 
who wished to have Dr. Preston, a fellow of 
Queens’, as his successor. Preston was chap- 
lain to Prince Charles, and intimate with 
Buckingham ; and the fellows thought that 
his influence at court might secure to them 
the abolition of one of their statutes, which 
they especially disliked, and which Chader- 
ton supported, compelling them to reside and 
to vacate their fellowships at the standing of 
D.D. The old man was persuaded that by his 
resignation Preston’s election could be se- 
cured, and the danger of an Arminian being 

ut in his place by royal mandate be avoided. 

e accordingly resigned on 26 Oct. 1622, 
and Preston was elected. He survived his 
resignation eighteen years, living in the town 
near the college, and inspite of his great age 
continuing his devotion to his old studies, 
and especially to botany. His wife died in 
1631, but his only daughter, who married 
the son of Archdeacon Johnson, founder of 
Oakham and Uppingham schools, remained 
with him until his death. He preserved in 
a remarkable degree his bodily and mental 
faculties to the last. His biographer, Dil- 
lingham, says that near the end of his life he 
saw him reading a Greek Testament of very 
small type without glasses ; and that, though 
he watched for it, he never detected him re- 
peating himself in his conversation. Prince 
Charles and Frederic the Elector Palatine 
visited him in 1613, and insisted on his 
taking his doctor’s degree, from which he 
had always shrunk. In 1615 JamesI visited 
and conversed with him, and two of his old 
pupils who had risen high in political life 
took especial pains to show him honour— 
Finch, the lord-keeper, and Rich, the ill-fated 
Earl of Holland. He died on 13 Nov. 1640, 
aged 102 or 103 years, and was buried in 
the Emmanuel College chapel ; his body was 
removed to the new chapel built after the 
Restoration by Sir Christopher Wren. 

He published a small tract printed anony- 
mously, and reprinted with others by Ant. 
Thys of Leyden, ‘de justificatione coram 
Deo et fidei perseverantia, non intercisa,’ 
and one sermon, printed London, 1580, of 
which copies are in the libraries of Sion 
College and Emmanuel College. Baines, in 
his ‘ History of Lancashire,’ mentions other 
works, apparently in manuscript, as does 
Dillingham, viz. the theses against Baro; 
two treatises, ‘De Coena Domini,’ and ‘De 
Oratione Dominica ;’ and some lectures on 
logic and on Cicero. 
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[Dillingham’s Vita Chadertoni, 1700, trans-_ 
lated by E.S. Shuckburgh, 1884; Life in Clark’s | 
Martyrology, part ii. p. 145. See also Ball’s 
Life of Preston in same book, pp. 93-4; Gent. 
Mag. 1854, pp. 460, 588; Baines’s History of 
Lancashire, pp. 455-6 ; Barlow’s Summe of the | 
Conference before the King’s Majesty, pp. 2, 27, 
105; Strype’s Annals; Mullinger’s University 
of Cambridge, } E.8. 8. 


CHADERTON, CHADDERTON, or 
CHATTERTON, WILLIAM, D.D. (1540?- 
1608), successively bishop of Chester and 
Lincoln, was born about 1540 at Nuthurst, 
a hamlet of Moston in the ancient parish 
of Manchester. He was the younger son of 
Edmund Chadderton, by his wife, Margaret 
Cliffe of Cheshire. The Chaddertons were 
an ancient family, descended from Geoffrey 
de Trafford, the younger son of Richard de 
Trafford, who about 1200 received from his 
father the manor of Chadderton. Chadder- 
ton was educated at the Manchester grammar 
school, and afterwards successively at Mag- 
dalene and Pembroke Colleges, Cambridge. 
He matriculated as a pensioner of Pembroke 
in November 1553. He took his degree of 
B.A. in 1558, and in the same year was chosen 
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fellow of Christ’s College. Hebecame M.A. 
in 1561, B.D. in 1566, and D.D.in 1568. On 
the visit of Queen Elizabeth to Cambridge in 
1564 he was appointed, with Thomas Cart- 
wright (1535-1603) [q. v. ] and others, to take 
part in the philosophy act kept before her ma- 
jesty in Great St. Mary’son7 Aug. toher great 
satisfaction. Chadderton’s speech is printed 
by Nichols (Progresses of Elizabeth, iii. 68, ed. 
1805). Perhaps it was on this occasion that 
he ingratiated himself with Cecil as well as 
with the Earl of Leicester, whose chaplain he 
afterwards became. He was chosen to suc- 
ceed Whitgift as Lady Margaret professor of 
divinity in 1567. The next year, on the death 
of John Stokes, the influence of Sir William 
Cecil and the court procured his election as 
president of Queens’ College, 7 May 1568. He 
returned thanks to his patron in a servile Latin 
letter. Stokes had also been archdeacon of 
York, and on the 31st of the same month, by 
the same influence, the new president was ap- 
pointed his successor. Soon after his election 
to the presidentship, being minded to marry, 
he eapled for leave to his other powerful 
patron Dudley, earl of Leicester. The earl’s 
reply is printed by Peck (Desiderata Curiosa, 
bk. iii. No. 8), who finds much to divert him 
in Leicester’s gravity in ‘writing like a saint.’ 
The earl’s permission having been granted, 
Chadderton married Katherine, daughter of 
John Revell of London, by whom he had an 
only daughter, Joan. Chadderton took a 


leading part at this time in university affairs. 
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The town was out of favour with the Duke 
of Norfolk, then high steward of the town, 
on account of some municipal squabbles, and 
Chadderton was despatched to Cecil, then the 
chancellor, by the vice-chancellor and heads, 
7 Aug. 1569, to influence the duke against the 
town. Chadderton succeeded Whitgift as 
regius professor of divinity at the close of 
1569. His place as Lady Margaret professor 
was filled by Thomas Cartwright, who at once 
began to attack the existing form of church 
government. We find Chadderton speedily 
calling upon Cecil (11 June 1570) to use his 
authority as chancellor to repress this ‘ per- 
nicious teaching, not tolerable for a christian 
commonwealth’ (State Papers, Dom. Eliz., 
Ixxi. 11). In the bitter controversies be- 
tween the puritans and the moderate An- 
ee Chadderton actively sided with the 
atter, and was charged by Dering with be- 
ing ‘an enemy of God’s gospel’ with ‘small 
constancy either in his life or his religion’ 
(Strypr, Parker, App. No.78). He was one 
of Whitgift’s assessors when Cartwright was 
brought to trial before him, and fully con- 
curred in his removal from his professorship, 
11 Dec. 1570. Chadderton delivered the Lady 
Margaret lectures in Cartwright’s place, and 
when, in the following September, Cart- 
wright was deprived of his fellowship, he 
was one of the heads who wrote to Cecil 
entreating him to support Whitgift in this 
exercise of authority (StRYPEH, Whitgift, bk. i. 
ch. 5. N.B.—Strype’s date, 1572, iserroneous). 
In 1572 Chadderton made an unsuccessful 
application to Cecil for the deanery of Win- 
chester, which would deliver him from the 
slavery of public lectures (Baker MS. iv. 190; 
SEARLE, Hist. of Queens’ College, p. 308). On 
16 Feb. 1574 he received the prebendal stall 
of Fentonin York Minster, to which on 5 Nov. 
1576 was added a prebend of Westminster. 
Heresigned the archdeaconry of Yorkin 1575. 
A letter printed by Peck (Destd. Cur. bk. iii. 
No. 7; Strypp, Annals, vol. i. bk. ii. ch. 13), 
addressed to Chadderton by some leading per- 
son about the court, shows that he had given 
offence by political sermons. A disageeable 
story is preserved by Strype (Parker, bk. iv. 
ch. 40) about a sermon preached by Chad- 
derton at Paul’s Cross, reflecting on Dr. Cox, 
then bishop of Ely, andeven on Parker him- 
self, for remissness in enforcing conformity, 
with the view, it was said, of getting Cox’s 
bishopric. It is more pleasant to learn that 
during his residence at Cambridge he joined 
with Dr. Lancelot Andrewes, Dr. Knew- 
stubbs, and others in weekly conferences on 
holy scripture. Sir John Harington (State of 
the Church of England) describes Chadderton, 
whom he remembered well at Cambridge, 
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as ‘a learned and grave doctor, able to lay 
aside his gravity, even in the pulpit; well 
beloved by scholars for not affecting any 
sour or austere fashion, either in teaching or 
governing.’ His mastership, however, was 
far from being a quiet one. Chadderton’s 
chief opponents among his fellows were W. 
Middleton, whom he removed from his fel- 
lowship in 1575 for sowing discord among the 
fellows, and Edmund Rockrey, a popular pu- 
ritan preacher, who refused to attend the holy 
communion or conform to the ceremonies, for 
which he was expelled the university, but 
was afterwards restored to his fellowship by 
Burghley’s interposition (SHARLH, u.8. pp. 
324-45), 

In 1579 Chadderton was appointed, through 
Leicester’s influence, to the bishopric of Ches- 
ter. He was consecrated in the church of St. 
Gregory by St. Paul’s 8 Nov. by Archbishop 
Sandys. He had already resigned the presi- 
dentship of Queens’ in the preceding June, and 
he gave up the regius professorship of divi- 
nity the following year, and was appointed 
to the wardenship of Manchester 5 June 1580, 
which he held iz commendam with the bishop- 
ricof Chester. He also held at the same time 
the rectory of Bangor. He repaid his patron, 
Leicester, for his elevation by granting him 
the nomination to the archdeaconry of Chester 
at the next vacancy. He was at once ap- 

inted one of the ecclesiastical commissioners 

or the discovery and conviction of popish re- 
cusants. He took up his residence in Man- 
chester as better suited for the execution of 
his commission, and remained there until ‘the 
too frequent jarrings between hisservants and 
the inhabitants of the town’ caused him to 
remove to Chester (Lansd. MS. 983, f. 129). 
While resident at Manchester the children 
of many of the leading families of the diocese 
were placed under his charge, with the view of 
guarding them from the seductions of papists. 
The diocese of Chester included the whole of 
Lancashire and the north-western portion of 
Yorkshire, a district still strongly wedded to 
the old faith, and containing more than a quar- 
ter of all the English recusants. We havea 
very extensive collection of letters written by 
Lord Burghley, Sir F, Walsingham, Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, and other leading statesmen, 
during his tenure of the bishopric of Chester, 
1581-5, in Peck’s ‘ Desiderata Curiosa,’ vol.i. 
bks. iii. iv., chiefly concerning the mode of deal- 
ing with the popish recusants, who were to be 
proceeded roundly with by fine and imprison- 
ment, commending him for the care and pains 
he had manifested to purge his diocese of the 
‘ dangerous infection of popery,’ by which it 
was fondly hoped that taint would ‘in a short 
time be wholly driven away.’ For his dili- 
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gent attention to this work he was excused 
attendance in parliament in 1580. The bishop 
was not allowed to relax his vigilance for a 
single moment without a reminder from the 
privy council or from the primate Sandys 
(Srrypx, Annals, iii. bk. i. c. 15, Parker So- 
ciety ; Sanpys, Sermons, pp. 435-42). ‘ Pro- 
phesyings or Exercises’ having grown uP 
without any authority, Chadderton issue 
instructions to regulate them, which are 
given by Strype (Annals, iii. App. Nos. 38, 
39). These exercises were distasteful to the 
queen, who ordered their suppression. This 
order was communicated to Chadderton by 
his metropolitan, Archbishop Sandys, 2 May 
1581, with a direct censure for ‘ yielding too 
much to general fastings, and all-the-day 
reaching and praying, which the wisest and 
Past could not like, nor could her majesty 
permit it’ (PEcK, bk. iii. No. 29, p. 102). 
In 1584, when the puritans were once more 
in favour at court, we find Chadderton cen- 
sured by the privy council for the scantiness 
of the religious exercises in his diocese, which 
he was recommended to use more frequently 
(ib. bk. iv. No. 41, p. 149). It appears from 
the registers of the diocese that he was strict 
in enforcing the use of the cap and the sur- 
plice, and suspended some of his clergy for 
refusing to conform (CooPER, Annals, ii. 482), 
He is described as ‘a learned man and libe- 
ral, given to hospitality, and a more frequent 
reacher and baptiser than other bishops of 
fe time’ (HoLLINGWoRTH, Mancuniensis, p. 
89). 
bn 5 April 1595 Chadderton was elected 
bishop of Lincoln, on the translation of Bishop 
Wickham to Winchester. The election was 
confirmed on 24 May, and he was enthroned 
by proxy on 6 June and in person on 23 July. 
His Lincoln episcopate was uneventful. On 
Easter day 1603, when James I was making 
his progress from Scotland to London on his 
accession, Chadderton preached before the 
king and court at Burleigh. He continued 
in his new diocese his endeavours to reduce 
popish recusants to conformity, and ap- 
parently with better success. The registers 
for 1606-7 contain frequent entries of lay 
recusants, who had been indicted for not at- 
tending their parish church, appearing before 
him in his episcopal chapel at Buckden and 
taking the oath of conformity. He com- 
plained on his accession that the revenues of 
the see were in such an impoverished state 
through the leases granted by his predecessor 
that he was hard put to it to restore one of 
his episcopal houses, maintain his household, 
and keep hospitality. More than 1,000/. was 
due for dilapidations, of which he could get 
nothing (Cal. of State Papers, 19 June 1595), 
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He never resided at Buckden, but made his 
home at Southoe, about a mile away, where 
he had purchased an estate, on which, when 
Sir John Harington wrote, he was ‘living in 
good state,’ allowing the episcopal palace to 
fallinto decay. He died suddenly at Southoe 
on 11 April 1608, and was buried the next 
day in the chancel of the parish church. No 
monument was ever erected to his memory, 
and the engraved slab placed over his grave 
has been removed. He had only one child, 
Joan, born on 20 Feb. 1574, while he was 
still president of Queens’, who married Sir 
Richard Brooke, in the county of Chester, from 
whom she was soon separated. Her only 
daughter, Elizabeth, born in 1595, married 
to Torel Joceline in 1616, was the author of 
‘The Mother’s Legacy to her Unborn Child,’ 
first published in 1624, and died in childbed 
on 12 Oct. 1622. Chadderton’s portrait has 
been engraved by Woolnoth, from an original 
portrait, for Hibbert and Ware’s‘ Manchester.’ 
The only printed works he left are: 1. A 
copy of twenty-two Latin elegiac verses pre- 
fixed to Barnaby Googe’s translation of the 
first six books of the ‘ Zodiake of Life,’ by 
Marcellus Palingenius, 1561. 2. ‘Oratio in 
Disputatione Philosophic coram Regia Majes- 
tate,7 Aug. 1564,’ printed in Nichols’s ‘Progr. 
Eliz,’ iii. 68. 3. ‘The Direction of the Ec- 
clesiastical Exercise in the Diocese of Ches- 
ter, in Strype’s ‘Ann.’ vol. ii. bk. i. App. 
Nos.38, 39. 4. ‘Interpretation of the Statutes 
of King’s College,’ 5 April 1604, in Heywood 
and Wright’s ‘ Laws of King’s and Eton Col- 
leges,’ pp. 276-83. 5. ‘ Letter of thanks to 
Cecil on his appointment to the President- 
ship of Queens’ College,’ in Searle’s ‘ Hist. of 
Queens’ Coll.’ p. 305. 

{Le Neve’s Fasti; Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, 
vol. i. bks. iii. iv.; Cooper’s Athene Cantab. 
ii, 482-4; Annals of Camb. ii. 196, 239, 251, 
262, 309, 313, 367; Hibbert and Ware’s Man- 
chester, i. 101; Wardens of Manchester (Chetham 
Soe.) ; Nichols’s Progr. Eliz. i. 186, li, 298, 434, 
453; Progr. James I, i. 96, 594; Strype’s An- 
nals; Lives of Parker, Grindal, Whitgift (in- 
dexes); Searle’s Hist. of Queens’ College (Camb. 
Antiq. Soc.); Mullinger’s University of Cam- 
bridge, ii. 190, 214, 226.] E. V. 


CHADS, Str HENRY DUCIE (1788 P- 
1868), admiral, son of Captain Henry Chads, 
also of the navy, who died in 1799, was in 
1800 entered at the Royal Naval College at 
Portsmouth, from which in September 1803 
he joined the Excellent with Captain Sothe- 
ron, In that ship he served for the next 
three years in the Mediterranean, and on 
5 Nov. 1806 was promoted to bea lieutenant 
of the Illustrious off Cadiz. In 1808 he was 
appointed to the Iphigenia frigate, with 
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Captain Henry Lambert, and in 1810 took 
part in the operations leading up to the cap- 
ture of Mauritius. On 13 Aug. Chads com- 
manded the Iphigenia’s boats in the attack 
on the Isle de la Passe, and on the death of 
Lieutenant Norman succeeded to the com- 
mand of the whole party. In reporting the 
affair, however, Captain Pym erroneously 
described the command as falling to Lieu- 
tenant Watling, who was two years junior 
to Chads; a mistake which caused the ad- 
miralty to withhold the promotion which 
would otherwise have been conferred on the 
commanding officer (James, Naval Hist. 
1860, v. 148). 

The capture of the Isle de la Passe ended 
unfortunately. In an attack on Grand Port 
three of the ships got ashore and were taken 
or destroyed; while on 27 Aug. the Iphi- 
genia was beset in the narrow passage by 
a squadron of fourfold force, and on the 
28th was compelled to surrender, the officers 
and ship’s company becoming prisoners of 
war (2b, v. 167). When Mauritius was cap- 
tured, 3 Dec. 1810, the prisoners were set 
free, and Chads was again appointed to 
the Iphigenia, which was recovered at the 
same time. The ship was at once sent home, 
and was paid off in May 1811. In the fol- 
lowing December Chads was appointed to 
the Semiramis, in which he continued till 
August of the next year, when Captain 
Lambert commissioned the Java, and at his 
request Chads was appointed her first-lien- 
tenant. The Java was a fine 38-gun (18- 
pounder) frigate, taken from the French 
only the year before, and now under orders 
to carry out to Bombay the new governor, 
General Hislop, and a large quantity of 
naval stores. Her crew was exceptionally 
bad; an unusually large proportion of the 
men had never been at sea before, and a very 
great many were drafted on board from the 
prisons, She carried also a hundred or more 
supernumeraries, and when she sailed from 
Spithead on 12 Noy. 1812 she had on board 
upwards of four hundred men all told. Owing 
tothe crowding, bad weather, and the rawness 
of the ship’s company, drill was almost en- 
tirely neglected, and the guns had been rarely 
or never exercised, when, on 29 Dec. 1812, on 
the coast of Brazil, in latitude 18° S., she met 
the United States frigate Constitution. The 
Constitution was a more powerful ship, with 
a numerous and well-trained crew. Under 
the circumstances the Jaya’s defence was 
highly creditable. The action lasted for 
more than two hours. Although, about the 
middle of the time, Captain Lambert fell 
mortally wounded, and though the heavy, 
well-aimed broadsides of the Constitution 
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racked the Java through and through, while 
the Java’s return was wild and produced 
little effect, her men stuck manfully to their 
guns to the last. It was only when the shi 
lay an unmanageable hulk, and the Consti- 
tution took up a raking position athwart 
her bows, that Chads gave the order to haul 
down the colours. 

English writers have endeavoured to show 
that the loss of the Java is to be attributed 
to the size of the Constitution, the power 
of her armament, and the number of her 
crew; but notwithstanding these disadvan- 
tages the true cause was that the Consti- 
tution’s men were trained to the use of their 
arms and the Java’s men were not. The 
Constitution lost in killed and wounded 
thirty-four, while the Java lost a hundred 
and fifty; the Constitution was scarcely 
damaged in hull or rigging, while the Java 
was entirely dismasted and sinking. 

On his return home, Chads, with the offi- 
cers and men of the Java, was, on 23 April 
1813, tried by court-martial for the loss of 
the ship, when he was honourably acquitted 
and specially complimented by the presi- 
dent. On 28 May he was promoted to be 
commander, and appointed to the Columbia 
sloop, which he commanded in the West 
Indies till the final peace, and paid off on 
24 Nov. 1815. He was then unemployed 
till November 1823, when he commissioned 
the Arachne of 18 guns for the East Indies, 
and in her was present during the opera- 
tions in the Irawaddy. On 25 July 1825 he 
was advanced to post rank and appointed to 
the Alligator frigate, which he commanded 
till the end of the Burmese war, when he 
signed the treaty as senior naval officer, after 
which he returned to England and paid off 
his ship on 3 Jan. 1827. He was nominated 
a C.B. a few days before, 26 Dec. 1826. He 
afterwards, from 1834 to 1837, commanded 
the Andromache of 28 guns on the East 
India station, and from 1841 to 1845 the 
Cambrian of 36 guns, also in the East Indies, 
On his return he was appointed, 28 Aug. 
1845, to the command of the Excellent, the 
school of naval gunnery, at Portsmouth. In 
this command he remained for upwards of 
eight years, and won for himself a distinct 
reputation for the improvements which he 
introduced into the detail of gunnery exercise 
and gunnery instruction. He was frequently 
employed on committees and in the conduct 
of experiments; and, though repeatedly 
offered other employment, he always begged 
to be allowed rather to stay in the Excellent. 
In 1848 he was selected to report on the 
Blenheim, the first screw line-of-battle ship, 
and at the same time to command a small 
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squadron on the coast of Ireland during 
Smith O’Brien’s ‘ cabbage-garden ’ rebellion. 

In September 1850 he was sent to witness 
a naval demonstration at Cherbourg, after 
which he made a confidential report on the 
strategical importance of Cherbourg, which 
he thought overrated, and on the French 
system of manning their ships, recommend- 
ing the introduction into our own navy of 
continuous service. He also pointed out 
the danger of Portsmouth, then without any 
defence, and urged the construction of heavy 
forts. 

On 12 Jan. 1854 he attained the rank of 
rear-admiral, and served during that year as 
fourth in command in the Baltic, with his 
flag in the Hdinburgh. He was present at 
the reduction of Bomarsund, and was made 
K.C.B. on 5 July 1855. He was commander- 
in-chief at Cork from 1856 to 1858, after 
which he did not serve afloat, though in 
1859 he was chairman of a committee on 
coast defence. He became vice-admiral on 
24 Noy. 1858, admiral on 3 Dec. 1863, and 
was made G.C.B. on 28 March 1865. The 
latter years of his life were passed at South- 
sea, where he was known as a county magis- 
trate and a warm supporter of the local 
charities, especially of the Seamen and 
Marines’ Orphan School. He died in April 
1868. 

He married, on 26 Nov. 1815, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr. John Pook of Fareham, 
by whom he had a family of two daughters 
and two sons, the eldest of whom is the 
present Admiral Henry Chads. 

[O’Byrne’s Nay. Biog. Dict. ; Marshall’s Royal 
Nav. Biog. ix. (vol. iii. pt. i.) 237; Memoirs of 
Admiral Sir Henry Ducie Chads, by an Old Fol- 
lower (Montagu Burrows), 1869, with a good 
portrait ; James’s Naval History, 1860, v. 409- 
423, is the account of the capture of the Java, 
told with all the bitterness and one-sidedness 
which disfigures that author’s account of the 
transactions of the American war; Roosevelt’s 
Naval War of 1812, p.119, is a much fairer and 
more candid account of the same event, though 
naturally with an American colouring. ] 

K. L, 


CHADWICK, JAMES, D.D. (1813- 
1882), catholic prelate, was descended from 
an ancient Lancashire family. His father, 
John Chadwick, who belonged to the family 
of the Chadwicks of Brough Hall, near 
Chorley, emigrated to Ireland at the begin- 
ning of the present century and settled tae 
Drogheda, where the future bishop was born 
on 24 April 1813. He was educated at St. 
Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, near Durham, 
and at different times he filled the chairs of 
humanities, mental philosophy, and pastoral 
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theology in that institution. He also la- 
boured as a missionary priest in the diocese 
of Hexham and Newcastle for more than 
seven years, but being subsequently recalled 
to Ushaw he remained there till 1866, when 
he was appointed bishop of Hexham and 
Neweastle, in succession to Dr. William 
Hogarth. He died at Newcastle on 14 May 
1882. He edited Father Celestine Leuthner’s 
‘Colum Christianum,’ London, 1871, 8vo, 
and published ‘ Instructions on the Prayer of 
Recollection,’ London, 1878, 8vo, methodi- 
cally arranged from the 28th and 29th chap- 
ters of St. Teresa’s ‘ Way of Perfection.’ 


(Tablet, 20 May 1882, pp. 791-3; Times, 
15 May 1882, p. 8; Men of the Time (1879), 
213, (1884) 1136; Cat. of Printed Books in 
Brit. Mus. ; Catholic Directory (1885), 140.] 

ANNO) 


CHAFY, WILLIAM (1779-1843), mas- 
ter of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, was 
the eldest son of the Rev. William Chafy, 
M.A., minor canon of Canterbury Cathedral, 
by Mary, the only daughter of John Chafie 
(as he wrote the name) of Sherborne, Dorset- 
shire. He was born 7 Feb. 1779 at Canter- 


bury, and was sent in 1788 to the King’s | 


School in that city. He entered Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, on 1 Jan. 1796, 
migrating toSidney Sussex College on 18 Oct. 
of the same year. He graduated B.A. 1800, 
M.A. 1803, B.D. 1810, D.D. (by royal man- 
date) 15 Noy. 1813. He was elected fellow 
of Sidney Sussex on 4 June 1801, and in that 
year was also ordained and became curate of 
Gillingham in Kent. On 17 Oct. 1813 he was 
elected master of Sidney Sussex, and held 
that office until his death. During his mas- 
tership the college was refaced at his expense; 
many of his books were also presented by 
him to the college library. In 1813, and 
again in 1829, he was vice-chancellor of the 
university. He was also chaplain in ordi- 
nary to George III, George IV, William IV, 
and Queen Victoria. He died at Cambridge 
16 May 1843, and was buried in the chapel 
of his college. Dr. Chafy married, 4 Dec. 
1813, Mary, youngest daughter of John 
Westwood of Chatteris in the Isle of Ely, 
by whom he had one child, a son, William 
Westwood. 

[Private information from his grandson, the 
Rey. W. K. W. Chafy-Chafy, M.A., of Rous 
Lench Court, Worcestershire ; Gent. Mag. vol. 
xx. (new series), 1843, May 16; Annual Reg. 


Ixxxy. 1848, 262; Graduati Cantabrig.; Side- 


botham’s Memorials of the King’s School, Can- 
terbury (1865), pp. 94, 95.] Wee, 


CHAIGNEAU, WILLIAM (1709- 
1781), novelist, was born in Ireland on 24 Jan, 
VoL. 1. 
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1709, son of John Chaigneau, of Huguenot 
extraction (Notes and Queries, 3rd series, y. 
507-8). He lived at Dublin, being, as Tate 
Wilkinson describes him, ‘principal agent to 
most of the regiments on the Irish establish- 
ment’ (WILKINSON, Memoirs, i. 162); and 
having served in the army in Flanders he was 
| familiarly called ‘Colonel.’ About 1740 he 
married, probably for the second time, and had 
an only child, a daughter, to whom he was 
strongly attached; she diedin 1749, In 1752 
he published anonymously an Irish novel, 
‘The History of Jack Connor,’ for which ‘he 
would not have any gratuity from his book- 
seller’ (CARTER, Letters, ii. 86, and note, and 
88). In 1757 Chaigneau lent a house to Tate 
Wilkinson during an engagement at Sheri- 
dan’s theatre in Dublin; he also showed many 
other kindnesses to the actor, and in 1765 
adapted a farce from the French, ‘ Harlequin 
Soldier,’ which was performed at Edinburgh, 
| on22 March, at Wilkinson’s benefit. In 1774 
Chaigneau went to Montauban, France, but 
returning to Dublin in June 1775, he died 
there 1 Oct. 1781, aged 72. 


[Notes and Queries, 3rd series, vy. 11, 507-8; 
Gent. Mag. vol. lxvi. pt. ii. p. 611; Monthly 
Review, 1752, vi. 447-9; Wilkinson’s Memoirs of 
his own Life, i. 18, 14, 155-70, 189-91, 198-9; 
iv. 6, 251-2, 262-8; Mrs. Carter’s Letters, il. 
86, and note, and 88.] J-H:; 


CHALK, Str JAMES JELL (1803- 
1878), secretary to the ecclesiastical commis- 
sion, second son of James Chalk of Qieen- 
borough in Kent, who married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Edward Shove of the same place, 
was born there in 1803. He was educated 
at Wye College, Kent, and after passing 
several years of his early life in employments 
of a temporary character he entered, 4 Oci. 
1836, into the service of the ecclesiastical 
commission, and in that position he spent the 
working years of life that were left to him. 
He was for some time the assistant secretary, 
but on the enforced resignation in 1849 of 
Mr. Charles Knight Murray, the secretary, 
Chalk succeeded to his place. In November 
1889 he was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple. On 4 Oct. 1871, having completed 
thirty-five years of service, he withdrew into 
private life, having a short time previously 
received the honour of knighthood, He died 
at 80 Warwick Square, Pimlico, 23 Sept. 
1878. He was never married, but his old age 
“was cheered by the company of his niece. 
His name is entered in the British Museum 
Catalogue, owing to the circumstance that 
many of the letters from the ecclesiastical 
| commissioners to the corporation of London, 
_which are printed in a volume entitled ‘ Bun- 
a 
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a nD 
hill Fields Burial Ground; Proceedings in| Thomas Ken, an attorney, by his first wife. 


reference to its Preservation, 1867,’ bear his 
signature. For many years after the founda- 
tion of the commission its actions did not 
meet with the approval of the public, but for 
some time before Chalk’s retirement the in- 
creased resources at its command and the 
improvement which ensued in the pecuniary 
condition of the clergy led to a change in 
opinion. His cautious and impassive de- 
meanour was affected neither by censure nor 
by praise. 

(Times, 27 Sept. 1878, p. 6; Dod’s 
1872; personal information. | Wis 


CHALKHILL, JOHN (7. 1600), poet, 
was the author of a work which was pub- 
lished under the title of ‘Thealma and Clear- 
chus. 
easie Verse. Written long since by John 
Chalkhill, Esq., an Acquaintant and Friend 
of Edmund Spencer,’ London, 1683, 8vo. The 
poem, which possesses considerable merit, 
was edited by Izaak Walton, whose preface 
is dated 7 May 1678, though the work was 
not published till five years later, when the 
editor was ninety years old. Walton, who 
had known the writer, says of him: ‘ And I 


Peerage, 
bac: 


have also this truth to say of the author, that | 


he was in his time a man generally known 
and as well belov’d; for he was humble and 
obliging in his behaviour, a gentleman, a 
scholar, very innocent and prudent: and in- 
deed his whole life was useful, quiet, and 
virtuous.’ In the ‘Compleat Angler,’ pub- 
lished thirty years before, there occur two 
songs—‘ O, the sweet contentment’ and ‘O, 
the gallant fisher’s life ’—signed ‘Io Chalk- 
hill.” So meagre were the facts known of the 
author of ‘Thealma and Clearchus’ until 
a comparatively recent period that the Rev. 
Samuel W. Singer, in the introduction to a 


reprint of the poem issued from the Chiswick | 
Press in 1820, advanced the theory, after- 
wards adopted by a writer in the‘ Retrospec- | 


tive Review,’ that Walton was its author as 
well as its editor, and that Chalkhill was alto- 
gether ‘a fictitious personage.” But Mr. F. 
Somner Merryweather, in two letters in the 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1860, has shown 
from the Middlesex county records that to- 
wards the close of Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
Tyon or Jon Chalkhill, Gent., was one of the 
coroners for that county, and that he sub- 
scribed his name ‘Ion’ and sometimes ‘Io 
Chalkhill,’ just as it is subscribed to the songs 
in Walton’s ‘Angler.’ It is conjectured, 
therefore, that the coroner may have been 
identical with the poet. Moreover it is wor- 
thy of note that Walton married Ann Ken, 
a sister of Bishop Ken and daughter of 


A Pastoral History in smooth and | 


| 1, 126, ii. 259, 422, ed. 1851, p. 124.] 


This Thomas Ken married a second wife, 
Martha Chalkhill, the second daughter of 
John Chalkhill of Kingsbury in Middlesex, 
and of Martha his wife, daughter of Thomas 
Brown, great-aunt to John Brown, who was 
clerk of the parliament. 

Chalkhill has been conjecturally credited 
with the authorship of another poem, ‘ Al- 
cilia, Philopartheus Louing Follie,’ but that 
he did not write that work is conclusively 
shown by Dr. A. B. Grosart in the introduc- 
tion to his reprint of that work (Manchester, 
1879) from the unique copy of the original 
edition (1595) preserved in the town library 
at Hamburg. 


(Addit. MS. 24493, f. 108 ; Beloe’s Anecdotes, 
i. 69-74; Bibl. Anglo-Poetica, 54; Campbell’s 
Specimens of the British Poets (1819), i. 171; 
Cooper’s Muses’ Library, 315; Corser’s Collect. 
Anglo-Poetica, i. 16, 17, iii. 260; Gent. Mag. 
xcill. (ii) 418, 493, new series i. 288, ceviii. 278, 
388 ; Grosart’s Introd. to Alcilia; A Layman’s 
Life of Bishop Ken, 4; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. 
(Bohn), 403; Pedigree of Ken family in Mark- 
land’s Life of Bishop Ken ; Nicolas’s Life of Izaak 
Walton, pp. iv, xevi, xcvii; Notes and Queries, 
4th series, iv. 93 ; Retrospective Review, iv. 230- 
249; Ritson’s Bibl. Poetica, 155; Todd’s Life of 
Spenser ; Walton’s Complete Angler, ed. Nicolas, 
Ta: 


CHALKLEY, THOMAS (1675-1741), 
quaker, the son of George Chalkley, a quaker 
tradesman in Southwark, was sent to a day 
school when nine years old. Chalkley was 
fond of gambling till, when he was ten years 
old, he was convinced of its sinfulness, and 
burnt a pack of cards which he had saved 
money to buy. When about twenty he was 
pressed and carried on board a ship of war. 
On his saying that he would not fight, the 
captain ordered him to be put ashore. At 
this time he was apprenticed to his father. 
‘When he was out of his time he spent some 
months in visiting most of the quaker meet- 
ings in the south of England, andthen worked 
as a journeyman with his father. In 1697 he 
paid a ministerial visit to Edinburgh, where 
he preached in the open air, as the Friends 
had been locked out of their meeting-house. 
The provost returned the keys on the ground 
that they would do less harm indoors than 
out. Chalkley sailed from Gravesend at 
the end of 1697, and landed at Virginia in 
January 1698. He seems to have visited 
nearly every place of any size in the puri- 
tan colonies, and on his return to England 
married Martha Betterton in 1699. He then 
returned to America, and in 1700 bought 
some land in Philadelphia. The following 


| year he made a preaching excursion to Bar- 


Chalkley 


badoes. According to Allen (American Dict. 
of Biog.), in 1705 Chalkley attempted to con- 
vert an Indian tribe, but his diary gives no 
record of this. In 1707 he had a narrow es- 
cape of being shipwrecked on the coast of 
Ireland, and during this year and the next 
he visited Scotland and England, and after- 
wards Holland and Germany, not leaving 
for America till 1710, having attended up- 
wards of a thousand meetings and travelled 
more than fourteen thousand miles. On his 
arrival in Philadelphia he was accused of 
having gained wealth by his preaching, 
whereas he affirms that he had had to borrow 
money to pay his passage home. Soon after 
his return his wife died, and in 1714 he mar- 
ried a widow named Martha Brown. He 
made various preaching expeditions between 
1712 and 1718. In 1724 he was much re- 
duced in circumstances by unexpected losses, 
and about the same time he had a dangerous 
illness, and afterwards had an accident which 
injured his eyesight. In 1725 he lost about 
2,000/., but was not reduced to poverty. 
During the next two years he was chiefly 
engaged in business and in farming, but he 
found time for preaching excursions and for 
voyages to Barbadoes. He was shot at, in 
1735, for advocating kindness to slaves in 
Barbadoes, but refused to prosecute his as- 
sailant. After this time he confined his exer- 
tions to North America and the West Indies, 
and chiefly resided at Frankfort, near Phila- 
delphia. In the autumn of 1741 he went to 
Tortola, one of the Virgin Islands, where he 
was seized with fever and died after a few 
days’ illness, only one of his twelve children, 
a girl, surviving him. Chalkley was pro- 
bably the most influential quaker minister 
in America during the eighteenth century. 
His position seems to have been nearly ana- 
logous to that of a modern missionary bishop. 
The narrow escapes he had are very nume- 
rous, and in nearly every instance he insinu- 
ates that he was saved by a miracle. His 
‘Journal,’ from its quaint simplicity, is still 
intensely interesting ; its popularity among 
the Friends is shown by its having been re- 
printed at least a dozen times in England, 
the last being in 1842. His chief works 
were: 1. ‘A Loving Invitation to Young 
and Old in Holland and elsewhere,’ 1709. 
2. ‘Youth persuaded to Obedience, Grati- 
tude, and Honour to God and their Parents,’ 
1730. 3. ‘Free Thoughts communicated to 
Free Thinkers,’ 1735. His works were pub- 
lished in 1749 under the title of ‘ A Collec- 
tion of the Works of Thomas Chalkley,’ and 
republished in 1751 and 1790. 

[Allen’s Dictionary of American Biography ; 


Smith’s Catalogue of Friends’ Books; Ohalkley’s | 
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Journal, &e., 1766; Bowden’y History of the 
Friends in America. ] ANs (Ge 1835 


_CHALLICE, JOHN (1815-1863), phy- 
sician, was born at Horsham, Sussex, in 1815, 
He became a physician in London, and be- 
sides attaining some eminence in his profes- 
sion was an active liberal politician, and an 
intimate friend of Sir W. Molesworth, Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Napier, and other repre- 
sentatives of Southwark. He was one of the 
first medical officers of health for Bermond- 
sey, in which capacity he published various 
reports in 1856 and subsequent years. He 
also wrote ‘Should the Cholera come, what 
ought to be done?’ (1848); a cheap tract 
‘How to avoid the Cholera,’ of which many 
thousands were sold; ‘Medical Advice to 
Mothers’ (1851); ‘Letter to Lord Palmerston 
on Sanitary Reform’ (1854); and ‘How do 
People hasten Death?’ (1851). He was 
M.D. and F.R.C.P. Edin. He died suddenly, 
11 May 1863. 

His wife, ANNin Emma CHALLICE, whose 
maiden name was Armstrong, was born in 
London in 1821, and died there in 1875. She 
was remarkable for wit and graceful manners, 
and was the author of: 1. ‘The Village 
School Féte,’ 1847. 2. ‘The Laurel and the 
Palm, 1852. 3. ‘The Sister of Charity,’ 
1857. 4. ‘The Wife’s Temptation,’ 1859. 
5. ‘ The Secret History of the Court of France 
under Louis XV,’1861 (anonymous). 6. ‘He- 
roes, Philosophers, and Courtiers of the time 
of Louis XVI, 1868. 7. ‘French Authors 
at Home,’ 1864, 8. ‘Memories of French 
Palaces,’ 1871. 9. ‘Illustrious Women of 
France,’ 1873. She also edited ‘ Recollections 
of Society in France and England,’ by Lady 
Clementina Davies, in 1873. 


[Information from Mr. W. B. Challice.} 


CHALLINOR, Mrs. HANNAH (jf. 
1670), writer of works on cookery, (See 
WooLtey. | 


CHALLIS, JAMES (1803-1882), astro- 
nomer, fourth son of John Challis, was born 
at Braintree, Essex, 12 Dec. 1803. From 
Mill Hill School he, in October 1821, entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, as a sizar. 
Elected a scholar in 1824, he graduated in 
the following year as senior wrangler and 
first Smith’s prizeman, and became fellow in 
1826. Ordained in 1830 he held the college 
living of Papworth Everard until 1852, vacat- 
ing, however, his fellowship by his marriage 
in 1831 with the second daughter of Samuel 
Chandler of Tyringham, Buckinghamshire, 
and widow of Daniel Copsey of Braintree. 
On Airy’s appointment as astronomer royal. 
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be was elected, 2 Feb. 1836, his successor as 
Plumian professor of astronomy and experi- 
mental philosophy in the university, and 
became at the same time director of the 
Cambridge observatory, where he resided, 
and exercised a genial hospitality during 
twenty-five years. He resigned the latter 
post in 1861, but retained the Plumian pro- 
fessorship, and continued to live at Cam- 
bridge. He was re-elected to his fellowship 
in 1870. There, after some years of impaired 
health, he died, 3 Dec. 1882, at the age of 
nearly seventy-nine, aud was buried withhis 
wife at the Mill Roadcemetery. A son and 
daughter survive him. 

Courteous in manner, kindly in disposi- 
tion, simple and unassuming in character, 
Challis was nevertheless thrown into a posi- 
tion of intellectual antagonism to many of 
his most distinguished contemporaries by the 
peculiarity of his scientific views. A strik- 
ing proof of the amiability of his disposition 
is afforded by the fact that he never lost con- 
sideration for an opponent, or allowed dis- 
agreement to degenerate into hostility. For 
some slight acerbity in the mode of carrying 
on & controversy with Mr. Adams in 1854 
on points connected with the lunar theory | 
(Phil. Mag. viii. 98), he, fifteen years later, 
publicly expressed regret, while acknow- 
ledging the justice of the criticism he had 
then repudiated (Introduction to Princtples, 
p. Xx1v). 

His aim wasa lofty one. It was nothing 
less than the co-ordination of all the known 
facts of science under one general theory of 
physical action. Certain hydrodynamical | 
theorems, which he believed himself to have 
demonstrated, admitted, in his firm convic- 
tion, of application to the observed laws of | 
light, heat, gravity, molecular attraction, and | 
electricity. The conclusion pointed to was 
that the physical forces are mutually related, 
because all are modes of pressure of the 
same ethereal medium. The work in which 
these views were most fully embodied, and 
for the sake of concentrating all his facul- 
ties on which he resigned, at some pecuniary 
inconvenience, his position at the observa- 
tory, was published in 1869, with the title, 
‘ Notes on the Principles of Pure and Applied 
Calculation; and Applications of Mathema- 
tical Principles to Theories of the Physical 
Forces.’ It cannot be said, however, to have 
reached its aim. A generalisation akin to, 
though of far wider scope than Newton’s, 
rendering all physical phenomena mathema- 
tically deducible from a few simple laws, if 
attainable, has yet to be attained. 

_ Challis’s name must always be mentioned 
in connection with the discovery of Neptune, | 
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To him, in September 1845, Adams commu- 
nicated his first results, which he conceived 
the idea of testing on a favourable opportu- 
nity, by a search with the Northumberland 
equatoreal for the unknown body. Regular 
observatory work, however, was pressing ; and 
it was not until Leverrier’s strikingly concor- 
dant indications became known in England 
that Challis wrote, 18 July 1846, in answer to 
a suggestion from Airy, ‘I have determined 
on sweeping for the hypothetical planet.’ The 
plan adopted was a highly laborious one. Its 
preliminary was the construction of a map 
of all stars down to the eleventh magnitude 
contained in a zodiacal belt 30° long by 10° 
broad. The work was begun on 29 July and 
continued diligently until 29 Sept., when the 
places of 3,150 stars had been recorded. Chal- 
lis was arrested in his preparations to map 
them by the news of the planet’s discovery at 
Berlin on 23 Sept. It was then found that, 
after only four days’ observing, its varying 
positions among the stars had been twice un- 
consciously noted, 4and 12 August. ‘Ilost 
the opportunity,’ Challis wrote, ‘ of announc- 
ing the discovery, by deferring the discussion 
of the observations, being much occupied with 
reductions of comet observations, and little 
suspecting that the indications of theory 
were accurate enough to give a chance of dis- 
covery in so short a time’ (Monthly Notices, 
xliii. 171). The elaborateness of his pro- 
ceedings, in fact, while securing, postponed 
success, and left the prize to be grasped by 
a competitor, whose possession of Bremiker’s 
map of that part of the heavens (Hora xxi.) 
rendered the planet’s detection a matter of 
simple inspection and comparison. Three 
papers detailing the history of the discovery, 
by Airy, Challis, and Adams respectively, 
were read before the Royal Astronomical 
Society on 13 Noy. 1846, and printed in the 
sixteenth volume of their ‘Memoirs,’ Challis 
further drew up, at the request of the syn- 
dicate of the Cambridge observatory, a report 
on the subject, dated 12 Dec. 1846 (7d. xliii. 
165) ; and a second, on his subsequent obser- 
vations of Neptune, dated 22 March 1847 
(Astr. Nach. xxv. 309). 

The early sets of lectures delivered by 
Challis as Plumian professor (of which a 
syllabus appeared in 1838) were devoted 
to hydrodynamics, optics, and pneumatics, 
special attention being directed to the ma- 
thematical theories of light and sound. In 
1843 he published a syllabus of a course on 
practical astronomy, which he continued to 
deliver until within a few years of his death, 
and issued from the University Press in 
1879 with the title ‘ Lectures on Practical 
Astronomy and Astronomical Instruments,’ 
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This work was designed for general utility, | 


but applied more particularly to the in- 
struments existing at Cambridge. It is per- 
vaded by the effort towards accuracy which 
distinguished Challis as a practical astro- 
nomer. 

The chief scope of his twenty-five years’ 
labours at the Cambridge observatory lay in 
determinations of the places of sun, moon, 


increasing tabular accuracy, and the more 
remote one of testing the absolute and un- 
disturbed prevalence of the Newtonian law. 
He followed the methods of his predecessor, 
but devised valuable improvements. The 
collimating eye-piece, amended from Bohnen- 
berger’s design at his request by William 
Simms, was introduced by him in 1850, and 


quickly adopted at Greenwich and elsewhere | 


(Lectures, p. 69). He invented in 1849 the 
‘ Transit-Reducer, distinguished with a 
bronze medal at the exhibition of 1851 (7d. 
p. 387 ; Monthly Notices, x. 182). Also, in 
1848, the ‘ Meteoroscope,’ a kind of altitude- 
and-azimuth instrument in the form of a 
theodolite, designed for ascertaining the vary- 
ing dimensions and positions of the zodiacal 
light, for measuring auroral arches, and de- 
termining rapidly the points of appearance 
and disappearance of shooting-stars (Report 
Brit. Assoc. 1848, pt. ii. p. 13). 

Challis published, 1832-64, twelve volumes 
(ix-xx.) of ‘ Astronomical Observations made 
at the Observatory of Cambridge, each withan 
elaborate introduction, the first two contain- 
ing descriptions of instruments and methods. 
He first in this country noticed the division of 
Biela’s comet on 15 Jan. 1846, re-observed 
poth nuclei in 1852,and attentively studied the 
physical appearances presented by Donati’s 
comet from 27 Sept. to 16 Oct. 1858 (Monthly 
Notices, xix. 16). He was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Royal Astronomical Society on 
8 April 1836, of the Royal Society on 9 June 
1848, and was appointed one of a committee 
of three to superintend the publication of 
the British Association Star-Catalogue after 
Baily’s death in 1844. Besides the works 
already mentioned he wrote: 1. ‘Creation 
in Plan and in Progress, being an Essay on 
the First Chapter of Genesis,’ Cambridge, 
1861, originally designed as an answer to 
Goodwin’s ‘ Mosaic Cosmogony’ in ‘ Essays 
and Reviews.” 2.‘A Translation of the 
Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Romans, 
with an Introduction and Critical Notes,’ 
Cambridge, 1871. 3. ‘An Essay on the Ma- 
thematical Principles of Physics, with re- 


ference to the Study of Physical Science by | 


Candidates for Mathematical Honours in the 
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4, ‘Remarks on the Cambridge Mathematical 
Studies, and their relation to Modern Phy- 
sical Science,’ Cambridge, 1875. 5. ‘Tho 
Relation of the Scriptural Account of the 
Deluge to Physical Science,’ London, 1876. 
6. ‘An Essay on the Scriptural Doctrine of 
Immortality,’ London,1880. 7.‘The Count- 
ing and Interpretation of the Apocalyptic 


f | Number of the Beast,’ London, 1881. He 
and planets, with the immediate object of 


drew up anelaborate ‘ Report on the Present 
State of the Analytical Theory of Hydro- 
statics and Hydrodynamics’ for the British 
Association in 1833 (Zeport, p. 181), and 
one ‘On the Theory of Capillary Attraction’ 
in the following year (25. 1834, p. 258). His 
contributions to scientific publications on 
various points connected with mathematics, 
physics, and astronomy numbered 225. He 
had thoughts of collecting into a volume a 
long and unbroken series of papers of a some- 
what remarkable character, prepared by him 
as examiner for the Smith’s prizes, 1836-78, but 
desisted, and they remain scattered through 
the university calendars for those years. 


[Monthly Notices R. A. Soe. xliii. 160; Royal 
Soe.’s Cat. Sc. Papers, vols. i. and vii.; Nature, 
xxvii. 182; Engineer, liv. 474; Challis’s various 
works. | A.M. C, 


CHALLONER, RICHARD, D.D. (1691- 
1781), catholic prelate, son of Richard Chal- 
loner, a wine cooper at Lewes in Sussex, and 
his wife, Grace Willard, was born on 29 Sept. 
1691, and baptised by a minister of the dis- 
senting sect to which his father belonged. 
Soon afterwards the father died, leaving his 
young widow with her infant child totally un- 

rovided for. Fortunately she found a refuge 
or herself and her son first in the family of 
Sir John Gage of Firle in Sussex—a family 
distinguished by its fidelity to the ancient 
form of religion—and afterwards in that of 
Mr. R. Holman, who resided for some time 
at Longwood, near Winchester, and subse- 
quently at his own seat of Warkworth in 
Northamptonshire. In both these families 
Challoner was instructed in the tenets of the 
catholic church, of which his mother was at 
that time a member. It appears, however, 
that he remained a protestant until he was 
about thirteen years of age. At Warkworth 
he had the celebrated controversial writer 
John Goter for his tutor. In 1704 he was 
sent to the English college at Douay, and he 
took the college oath in 1708, The annals 
of that seminary relate that ‘in all his exer- 
cises, whether private or public, he showed 
an excellent genius, quick parts, and solid 
judgment.’ So diligently did he apply him- 
self to his studies that although twelve 


University of Cambridge,’ Cambridge, 1873. | years was the time usually allotted, he went 
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through all the schools in eight years. He 
taught poetry in 1712, was also professor of 
rhetoric, and was chosen professor of philo- 
sophy on6 Oct.1713. The latter office he held 
for seven years. He was ordained deacon on 
9 March 1715-16, and priest on 28 March1716, 
by Ernestus, bishopof Tournay, In April 1719 
he was made bachelor and licentiate in theo- 
logy, and on 13 July 1720 he became vice- 
president of Douay College in the room of 
Dr. Dicconson, who in that year joined the 
English mission. He took the degree of D.D. 
at Douay on 27 May 1727. The ollice of vice- 
president he held for ten years, together with 
the professorship of divinity, and he was 
likewise prefect of studies and confessor. 
After having been twenty-six years at 
Douay he left the college on 18 Aug. 1730 
and joined the London mission. He was 
most zealous in preaching, particularly to 
the poorer classes, and he helped to make 
numerous conversions. With his pen also 
he was indefatigable, and he did not hesi- 
tate to enter into a controversy with Dr. 
Conyers Middleton, who had published ‘ A 
Letter from Rome, showing an exact con- 


formity between Popery and Paganism, or | 


the religion of the present Romans derived 
from their Heathen Ancestors.’ In aspirited 
introduction to the ‘Catholic Christian in- 
structed ’ (1737), Challoner, while paying a 
tribute of admiration to Middleton’s elegant 
style and knowledge of pagan literature, 
sought to show that he was by no means so 
well acquainted with christian and Jewish 
antiquities, and that his mode of calumniating 
the catholic church mnst inevitably prove 
fatal to his own communion. Middleton 
invoked the aid of the penal laws and en- 
deavoured to prosecute his antagonist as a 
eee disaffected to the sovereign because 

e had observed that the established church 
had ‘ introduced dead lions and unicorns into 
the sanctuary instead of the cross of Christ.’ 
Challoner was exposed to so much danger 
that, yielding to the advice of friends, he 
withdrew from the kingdom for afew months, 
till time and cool reflection had mitigated 
Middleton’s rancour against him. He availed 
himself of the opportunity to visit Douay. 
About this time the English College was de- 
ptived by death of its president, Dr. Robert 
Witham (29 May 17388), and as the mem- 
bers of the community wished that Challoner 
might be their superior, they sent a petition 
to Rome. These efforts were defeated by 
Dr. Benjamin Petre, vicar-apostolic of the 
London district, who was growing old, and 
who petitioned the holy see to appoint Chal- 
loner to be his coadjutor. A controversy 
&rose concerning the question whether Chal- 
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loner should be promoted to the coadjutor- 
ship or sent to Douay, and was terminated 
by Dr. Petre’s threat to resign the London 
district altogether if his request were re- 
fused. The pope gave his approval of Bishop 
Petre’s application on 21 Aug. 1738. The 
briefs were accordingly issued—one of them, 
appointing him to the see of Debra en parti- 
bus, bearing date 12 Sept., and the other for 
the coadjutorship bearing date 14 Sept. 1739. 
A memorandum inthe propaganda says that 
these briefs were not carried out (‘non ebbero 
effetto’); but in November Lorenzo Mayes, 
proctor of the English vicars, supplicated 
propaganda for a dispensation to enable Chal- 
loner to be consecrated. It was stated that 
the father of the bishop-elect ‘lived and 
died in the Anglican heresy, and Richard 
Challoner himself, until he was about thirteen 
years old, had been brought up in that sect,’ 
and therefore a dispensa was required to 
avoid scandal. Accordingly fresh briefs were 
issued on 24 Nov. 1740, and Dr. Petre con- 
secrated Challoner as bishop of Debra, and 
communicated to him the powers of coadju- 
torship in the private chapel at Hammersmith 
on 29 Jan. 1740-1. 

On the death of Dr. Petre, in December 
1758, Challoner succeeded to the apostolic 
vicariate of the London district. At the 
beginning of 1759 he became extremely 
ill, and his life was in danger. He there- 
fore obtained from the holy see a coadjutor 
in the person of the Hon. James Talbot. 
Challoner was most zealous in the adminis- 
tration of his diocese; he established several 
new schools, and he was the founder of the 
Charitable Society. At first he was accus- 
tomed to preach every Sunday evening to 
this society, composed of the poor and mid- 
dle classes, which assembled in a miserable 
and ruinous apartment near Clare Market. 
Thence they removed to another room, almost 
as wretched, among the stables in Whetstone 
Park, Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
lastly, after the bishop had preached for a few 
weeks in the Sardinian Chapel, until he was 
silenced by the ambassador at the instance of 
the ministry, the society removed to a place, 
rather more commodious, in Turnstile, Hol- 
born. Occasionally the bishop held meetings 
of his clergy from necessity at some obscure 
inn or public-house, where every one present 
had his pipe and sat with a pot of beer be- 
fore him to obviate all suspicion of the real 
character of the guests and the purpose of 
their assembly. 

In 1764-5 efforts were made to let loose 
the whole force of the penal laws against 
the catholics. The Hon. James Talbot, whom 
Challoner had chosen ss his coadjutor, was 
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tried at the Old Bailey on the charge of 
being a priest. However, as the government 
and Lord-chief-justice Mansfield set their 
faces against the prosecutions, which were in- 
stituted by a common informer named Payne, 
a carpenter by trade, Bishop Talbot was ac- 
quitted, as were all the priests who were 
then tried except one, the Rev. John Baptist 
Molony, who openly confessed that he was 
a priest, and who was condemned to im- 
prisonment for life. Challoner himself was 
prosecuted by Payne, and narrowly escaped 
a trial at the Old Bailey. The bishop, four 
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priests, and a schoolmaster were indicted on 
the same day for fulfilling their respective 
functions, and gave bail for their appearance. 
But Payne, to save himself expense, had 
forged some copies of subpcenas, and four of 
these spurious documents were in the pos- 
session of the accused persons. Payne, fear- 
ing the consequences of a prosecution for 
forgery, agreed with the bishop’s attorney, 
in consideration of his forbearing to prosecute 
him for the subpoenas, to withdraw the in- 
dictments against the bishop and the five 
persons indicted at the same time. One re- 
sult of the persecution at this period was 
that the house in which Challoner resided in 
Lamb’s Conduit Street was purchased over 
his head, and he had to take refuge in another 
house in Gloucester Street, Queen Square. 
During the Gordon riots of 1780 the leaders 
of the mob intended to chair him in mockery, 


but he was withdrawn in time, and secreted 
at a friend’s house in the neighbourhood of 
Highgate. He did not live long after his 
returnto London. He was seized with para- 
lysis as he sat at table, and expired two 
days later in his house in Queen Square on 
12 Jan. 1781. His remains were interred in 
the family vault of Mr. Brian Barret, at 
Milton, near Abingdon, Berkshire, and the 
rector of that parish, the Rev. James George 
Warner, entered this singular record of the 
event in the register: ‘Anno Domini 1781, 
January 22, buried the Reverend Dr. Richard 
Challoner, a Popish priest, and titular bishop 
of London and Salisbury, a very pious and 
good man, of great learning and extensive 
abilities.’ 

Challoner inaugurated a new era in Eng- 
lish catholic literature, and many of his pub- 
lications are to this day regarded by his co- 


religionists as standard works of doctrine or 
devotion. A list of his writings, excluding | 
a few translations and minor treatises, is 
subjoined:—1. ‘Think well on’t; or, Re- 
flexions on the great Truths of Eternity.’ 
2. ‘ The Imitation of Jesus Christ,’ translated 


from the Latin, 1706. This isthe date given 
in the British Museum catalogue, though | 
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Barnard states that Challoner’s version first 
appeared in 1744 (Life of Challoner, p. 92). 
3. ‘A Profession of the Catholic Faith, ex- 
tracted out of the Council of Trent by Pope 
Pius IV. With the chief grounds of the 
controverted articles. By way of question 
and answer’ (anon.), 1732; 4th edit. (Lond. ?) 
1734, 12mo; reprinted under the title of 
‘The Grounds of the Catholick Doctrine.’ 
4. ‘A short History of the first beginning 
and progress of the Protestant Religion ; 
gathered out of the best Protestant writers’ 
(anon.), 1733, Lond. 1735, 1742, 1758, 12mo, 
and, with an Italian translation, Arezzo, 
1767, 8vo ; Siena, 1790, 12mo. 5. ‘A Roman 
Catholick’s Reasons why he cannot conform 
to the Protestant Religion,’ 1734. 6, ‘The 
Touchstone of the new Religion; or, Sixty 
Assertions of Protestants try’d by their own 
Rule of Scripture alone’ (anon.), 1784, Lond. 
1748, 12mo; Dublin, 1816, 16mo. 7. ‘The 
unerring authority of the Catholick Church 
in matters of Faith: maintain’d against the 
exceptions of a late author [Mr. J. R., a 
minister of the kirk], in his answer to a letter 
on the subject of Infallibility. To which 
are prefix’d eight preliminaries by way of 
introduction to the true Church of Christ’ 
(Lond, ?), 17385, 8vo. 8. ‘The young Gen- 
tleman instructed in the Grounds of the 
Christian Religion,’ 1735. 9. ‘A Specimen 
of the Spirit of the Dissenting Teachers,’ 
1736, in reply to a series of anti-catholie 
discourses which had been delivered by dis- 
senting ministers in Salters’ Hall. 10. ‘The 
Catholick Christian instructed in the Sacra- 
ments, Sacrifice, Ceremonies, and Observances 
of the Church, by way of question and an- 
swer,’ 1737; often reprinted. 11. A new 
and fine edition, prepared in conjunction 
with Francis Blyth, D.D., a discalced Car- 
melite, of the Rheims translation of the New 
Testament, 1738, with annotations and proofs 
of the doctrines of the catholic church taken 
from the writings of the fathers. 12. ‘The 
Garden of the Soul; or, a Manual of Spiri- 
tual Exercises and Instruction for Christians 
who, living in the world, aspire to devotion,’ 
printed in or before 1740. This work, which 
has passed through almost numberless edi- 
tions, continuesto be the most popular prayer- 
book in use among English-speaking catho- 
lics. 13. ‘Memoirs of Missionary Priests, 


'as well secular as regular, and of other 


catholics of both sexes that have suffered 
deathin England, on religious accounts, from 
the year of our Lord 1577 to 1684,’ 2 vols. 
(Lond.), 1741-2, 8vo; 2 vols. Manchester, 
1803, 8vo; 2 vols. Lond. 1842, 8vo. An 
edition entitled ‘Modern British Martyro- 
logy’ appeared at London in 1836, 8yo, and 
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another called ‘Martyrs to the Catholic 
Faith’ was published in 2 vols. at Edinburgh, 
1878, 4to. This is a valuable historical and 
biographical work, which may be regarded 
as an answer on the catholic side to Foxe’s 
‘Acts and Monuments.’ 14. ‘The Grounds 
of the Old Religion; or, some general argu- 
ments in favour of the Catholick, Apostolick, 
Roman Communion, collected from both an- 
cient and modern controvertists, by a Con- 
vert,’ Augusta (Lond.?P), 1742, 12mo; 5th 
edit. Lond. 1798, with a memoir of the 
author by Dr. Milner prefixed ; Dublin, 1808. 
12mo. 15. ‘A. Letter to a Friend concern- 
ing the Infallibility of the Church of Christ, 
in answer to a late pamphlet, entitled “ An 
humble Address to the Jesuits, by a dissatis- 
fied Roman Catholic” (Mr. J. R., a minister 
of the kirk)’ (anon.), Lond. 1748, 12mo. 
16. ‘Britannia Sancta; or, the Lives of the 
most celebrated British, English, Scottish, 
and Irish Saints who have flourished in these 
Islands, from the earliest times of Christianity 
down to the change of religion in the six- 
teenth century; faithfully collected from 
their ancient Acts and other records of 
British history’ (anon.), 2 vols. Lond. 1745, 
4to. 17. ‘The Rheims New Testament and 
the Douay Bible, with annotations,’ 5 vols. 
Lond. 1749-50, 12mo. Challoner undertook 
to revise and correct the language and ortho- 
graphy of the old version of Gregory Martin, 
to adopt the improvements of the Clemen- 
tine edition of the Vulgate, and to add such 
notes as he judged necessary to clear up 
modern controversies. The New Testament 
was printed in 1749, having been diligently 
revised by the most able divines with whom 
he was acquainted, viz. Dr. William Green, 
afterwards president of Douay College, and 
Dr. Walton, afterwards vicar-apostolic of the 
northern district. The four volumes of the 
Old Testament were all published in 1750. 
In that year he also issued a second edition 
of the New Testament, revised. This differs 
from the former one of 1749 in about 124 
passages of the text, but none of them are of 
material consequence. Two years afterwards 
he published a third edition, again revised, 
with most extensive alterations (Corron, 
hemes and Doway, p. 49). This modernised 
version of the Douay bible is substantially 
that which has since been used by all Eng- 
lish-speaking catholics. Cardinal Wiseman 
was of opinion that although Challoner did 
well to alter many too decided Latinisms, 
which the old translators retained, he weak- 
ened the language considerably by destroying 
inversion, where it was congenial at once to 
the genius of our language and the construc- 
tion of the original, and by the insertion of 
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particles where pay were by no means neces- 
sary. 18. ‘Remarks on Two Letters against 
Popery,’ 1751. 19. ‘ Instructions and Medi- 
tations on the Jubilee,’ 1751. 20. ‘ Conside- 
rations upon Christian Truths and Christian 
Duties, digested into Meditations for eve 
Day in the Year, 1768, often reprinted. 
21. ‘The Wonders of God in the Wilder- 
ness; or, the Lives of the most celebrated 
Saints of the Oriental Desarts; faithfully 
collected out of the genuine works of the 
holy fathers, and other ancient ecclesiastical 
writers’ (anon.), Lond. 1755, 8vo. 22. ‘The 
Life of St. Theresa,’ 1757. 23. ‘A Manual 
of Prayers and other Christian Devotions, 
revised and corrected with large additions,’ 
1758. 24. ‘A Caveat against the Metho- 
dists,’ 1760. 25. ‘The City of God, of the 
New Testament,’ 1760. 26. ‘Memorial of 
Ancient British Piety,’ 1761. 27. ‘The Mo- 
rality of the Bible,’ 1762. 28. ‘The Devo- 
tion of Catholicks to the Blessed Virgin, 
truly stated,” 1764. 29. ‘The Rules of a 
Holy Life, 1766. 30. ‘Short Daily Exer- 
cises of the Devout Christian,’ 1767. 31. ‘Pious 
Reflexions on Patient Suffering, 1767. 
32. ‘Abstract of the History of the Old and 
New Testament,’ 1767. 33. ‘The Scripture 
Doctrine of the Church.’ 34. ‘ Abridgment 
of Christian Doctrine; or, first Catechism.’ 
[Life, by Barnard, 1784, with portrait; Life; 
by Rev. John Milner, F.S.A., with portrait, pre- 
fixed to Challoner’s Grounds of the Old Reli- 
gion, 1798; Funeral Discourse on the Death of 
Bishop Challoner (by Dr. Milner), Lond. 1781; 
Addit. MSS. 28232 ff. 91, 99, 28234 f. 264, 
28236 f. 154; Brady’s Episcopal Succession, iti. 
164-76; Catholic Magazine and Review (Bir- 
mingham, 1832), i, 641, 715; Gent, Mag. li. 
47; Scots Mag. xliii. 54; Husenbeth’s Life of 
Milner, pp. 8-9, 12-18, 70; Dublin Review, 
new series, vii. 237; Month and Catholic Re- 
view, January 1880 ; Cardinal Wiseman’s Essays 
on yarious Subjects (1853), i. 425; Cotton’s 
Rhemes and Doway, with Offor’s manuscript 
notes; Notes and Queries (4th series), vii, 513, 
vili. 14; Evans’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, 
1987; Flanagan’s Hist. of the Church in Eng- 
land, li, 184, 198, 864 et seq., 370, 375, 385; 
Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. Mus.; Butler's 
Hist. Memoirs of English Catholics (1822), iv. 
432; Bromley’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, p. 
354; Gillow’s Bibl. Dict. i. 447; Historical MSS. 
Commission, 2nd Rep. 201 ; Catholic Miscellany, 
vi. 255.) T. C. 


CHALMERS, ALEXANDER (1759- 
1834), biographer and miscellaneous writer, 
was born at Aberdeen on 29 March 1759, 
being the youngest son of James Chalmers, a 
learned printer, by his wife Susanna, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. James Trail, minister at Mont- 
rose; and grandson of the Rev, James Chal- 
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mers, professor of divinity at Marischal Col- 
lege. Having received a classical and medical 
education he left his native city about 1777, 
and never returned to it. He had obtained 
the situation of surgeon in the West Indies, 
and had arrived at Portsmouth to join his 
ship, when he suddenly altered his mind and 
proceeded to London, where he soon became 
connected with the periodical press, and was 
appointed editor of the ‘ Public Ledger’ and 
‘London Packet.’ At this period he acquired 
considerable fame as a political writer. He 
contributed largely to the ‘ St. James’s Chro- 
nicle’ and the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ and at 
one time was editor of the ‘ Morning Herald.’ 

Chalmers was early connected in business 
with George Robinson, publisher, of Pater- 
noster Row, whom he assisted in examining 
manuscripts offered for publication. He was 
also a contributor to the ‘ Critical Review ’ 
and the‘ Analytical Review.’ At this period 
he lived almost wholly with Robinson. During 
the largest portion of his life he resided near 
the Bank of England, and having, after his 
settlement in the metropolis, become a sincere 
member of the church of England, he was not 
only a constant attendant at divine service 
on Sunday, but for thirty years was scarcely 
ever absent from the Tuesday morning lecture 
of the Rev. W. Wilkinson at the church of 
St. Bartholomew by the Royal Exchange. 
He made frequent visits to the libraries of 
the British Museum and of both universities. 
In 1805 he was elected a fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries; he was also a master of 
arts, probably of the university of Aberdeen. 
In 1783 Chalmers married Elizabeth, widow 
of John Gillett ; she died in June 1816. He 
died at his residence in Throgmorton Street 
on 10 Dec. 1834, and was buried on the 19th 
in the same vault with his wife in the church 
of St. Bartholomew by the Royal Exchange. 

No man ever edited so many works as Chal- 
mers for the booksellers of London. Among 
them were: 1. ‘A Continuation of the History 
of England,’ 2 vols. 1793, 2nd edit. 1798, 3rd 
edit. 1808, 4th edit, 1821. 2. ‘Glossary to 
Shakespeare,” 1797. 3. ‘Sketch of the Isle 
of Wight,’ 1798. 4. An edition of the Rev. 
James Barclay’s ‘Complete and Universal 
English Dictionary.’ 5. An edition of ‘The 
British Essayists, with prefaces, historical and 
biographical, and a general index,’ 45 vols. ; 


this series begins with the ‘ Tatler’ and ends‘ 


with the ‘Observer.’ The papers were col- 
lated with the original editions, and the pre- 
faces give accounts of the works, and of the 
lives of such of the writers as are less gene- 
rally known. 6, Lives of Burns and Dr. 
Beattie prefixed to their respective works, 
1805, 7. An edition of Fielding’s Works, 
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10 vols. 1806, 8. An edition of Warton’s 
‘Essays,’ 1806. 9. ‘The Tatler, Spectator, 
and Guardian,’ 14 vols. 1806. 10. An edition 
of Gibbon’s ‘ History,’ with a life of the au- 
thor, 12 vols. 1807. 11. Prefaces to the 
greater part of the collection known as 
* Walker’s Classics,’ 45 vols. 1808, and fol- 
lowing years. 12. An edition of Boling- 
broke’s Works, 8 vols. 1809. 13. An edition 
of ‘ Shakespeare,’ with an abridgment of the 
notes of Steevens and a life of Shakespeare, 
9 vols. 1809. 14. Many of the lives in the 
‘ British Gallery of Contemporary Portraits,’ 
2 vols. 1809-16, These memoirs, though 
short, are authentic and valuable. 15. An 
enlarged edition of Johnson’s ‘Collection of 
the English Poets,’ with some additional 
lives, 21 vols. 1810. 16. ‘A History of the 
Colleges, Halls, and Public Buildingsattached 
to the University of Oxford, including the 
Lives of the Founders,’ 1810. 17. ‘The Pro- 
jector,’ 3 vols. 1811, a periodical containing 
essays originally published in the ‘Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.’ 18. An edition of the au- 
tobiographies of Dr. Pocock, Dr. Twells, 
Bishop Pearce, Bishop Newton, and Burdy’s 
life of the Rey. Philip Skelton, 2 vols. 1816. 
19. ‘County Biography,’4 Nos., 1819. 20. The 
ninth edition of Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ 
1822. 21. A new edition of ‘Shakespeare,’ 
1823. 22. Another edition of Dr. Johnson’s 
Works, 1828. 

Chalmers, who was a great friend of John 
Nichols, contributed many obituary notices, 
especially of printers and publishers, to the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine.’ But the work on 
which his fame as a biographer chiefly rests 
is his enlarged edition of the ‘New and Ge- 
neral Biographical Dictionary,’ which was 
first published in eleven volumes in 1761. 
Other editions of this useful compilation ap- 
peared in 1784 and in 1798-1810. The latter, 
in fifteen volumes, was edited as to the first five 
by William Tooke, and as to the last ten by 
Archdeacon Nares and William Beloe. Then 
followed Chalmers’s edition, which is en- 
titled ‘The General Biographical Dictionary : 
containing an historical and critical account 
of the lives and writings of the most eminent 
persons in every nation, particularly the 
British and Irish, from the earliest accounts 
to the present time.’ The first four volumes 
of this work, in 8vo, were published monthly, 
commencing in May 1812, and then a volume 
appeared every alternate month to the thirty- 
second and last volume in March 1817, a pe- 
riod of four years and ten months of incessant 
labour and of many personal privations. The 
preceding edition of the ‘ Dictionary’ was 
augmented by 3,934 additional lives, and of 
the remaining number 2,176 were rewritten; 
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while the whole were revised and corrected. 
The total number of articles exceeds nine 
thousand. For many years Chalmers was 
employed by the booksellers in revising and 
enlarging the ‘ Dictionary ;’ but at the time 
of his death only about one-third of the work, 
as far as the end of the letter ‘D,’ was ready 
for the press. A competent authority, Mr. 
Chancellor Christie, remarks that ‘ Chalmers’s 
own articles, though not without the merit 
which characterises a laborious compiler, are 
too long and tedious for the general reader, 
and show neither sufficient research nor suffi- 
cient accuracy to satisfy the student.’ John 
Nichols, his intimate acquaintance, states that 
Chalmers was ‘a warm and affectionate friend 
and a delightful companion, being very con- 
vivial, and his conversation replete both with 
wit and information.’ His portrait has been 
engraved. 

[Gent. Mag. new ser. iii. 207 ; Nichols’s Illustr. 
of Lit.; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd.; Quarterly Re- 
view, clvii. 203; Poynder’s Literary Extracts, i. 
98; Evans’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, Nos. 
13874, 138875; J. R. Smith’s Cat. of Engraved 
Portraits (1883), Nos. 1322, 1323; Biog. Dict. of 
Living Authors (1816), 59.] TCs 


CHALMERS or CHAMBERS, DAVID 
(1530 ?-1592). [See CHAMBERS. | 


CHALMERS, Str GEORGE (d. 1791), 
portrait painter, was born in Edinburgh. The 
fortunes of his family had been forfeited ow- 
ing to a connection with the exiled Stuarts, 
so that he inherited the bare title. He studied 
painting under Ramsey, and afterwards tra- 
velled, staying some time in Rome. On his 
return he settled first at Hull. Between 1775 
and 1790 we find him exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy twenty-four portraits in all. One or 
two of his paintings have been engraved in 
mezzotint. He died in London, 1791. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Graves’s Dict. 
of Artists.] 


CHALMERS, GEORGE (1742-1825), 
Scottish antiquary and historian, was almost 
the last of the extinct race of authors who 
were antiquarians rather than historians, col- 
lectors and publishers rather than minute 
critics of historical antiquities. They existed 


in all countries, but Scotland produced seve- | 


ral notable examples. The life of Chal- 
mers is comprised in a record of the works 
which he compiled with indefatigable in- 
dustry, and issued without a break during 
the last fifty years of his long life. His fame 
rests on one of them, the ‘ Caledonia,’ which 
he called his standing work. The rest have 
been superseded by better editions, or become 
antiquated through his want of originality 
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or mistaken views. Even the ‘ Caledonia’ 
has not stood the test of time. It is below 
the standard of Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ or the 
works of Dugdale, the English antiquarian 
treatises which can most fairly be compared 
with it. Still, to have composed what is, 
though never completed, the fullest account 
of the antiquities of a nation which has spe- 
cially cultivated that department of history 
is a merit not to be despised, and subsequent 
writers have borrowed from Chalmers without 
acknowledging their obligations. Born at 
Fochabersin Moray, a descendant of the family 
of Pittensear, Chalmers was educated at the 
parish school of Fochabers and King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. He afterwards studied law in 
Edinburgh. When twenty-one he accompa- 
nied his uncle to Maryland, and practised as 
a lawyer at Baltimore. Returning to Great 
Britain at the outbreak of the civil war, he 
settled in London in 1775, and devoted him- 
self to literature. His first publications were 
political, and chiefly connected with the colo- 
nies, An answer from the electors of Bris- 
tolto Burke’s letter on the affairs of America, 
published in 1777, appears to have been the 


| latest, and it was soon followed by ‘ Politi- 
/cal Annals of the present United Colonies,’ 


1780 ; an ‘ Introduction to the History of the 
Revolt of the Colonies,’ vol. i. 1782; ‘ Esti- 
mate of the comparative Strength of Great 
Britain during the present and four preced- 
ing Reigns,’ 1782 ; ‘Three Tracts on Ireland,’ 
1785. In 1786 he was appointed chief clerk 
of the committee of privy council for trade 
and foreign plantations, and in 1790 he is- 
sued a ‘Collection of Treaties between Great 
Britain and other Powers.’ He next turned 
to biography, and published lives of De Foe, 


|Thomas Paine (under the pseudonym of 


Oldys), and Thomas Ruddiman, the Scottish 
grammarian and printer, one of his best 


known works, containing much interesting 


matter conveyed in a style copied from Dr. 
Johnson. He was one of the literati deceived 
by Ireland’s Shakespeare forgeries, and pub- 
lished several tracts on that controversy. In 
the beginning of this century he was attracted 
to the poetry and history of his native coun- 
try, which had been too much neglected, and 
he printed editions of the poems of Allan 
Ramsay and Sir David Lyndsay, with lives 
of these poets. In 1807 he issued the first 
‘volume of his ‘Caledonia,’ designed to em- 
brace the whole antiquities and history of 
Scotland in six volumes, but only three were 
published, the second in 1820, and the third 
in 1824, Scarcely a year passed without 
some new work, but none of them have now 


any but a bibliographical interest except his 
‘Life of Mary Queen of Scots,’ with subsi- 


Chalmers 
diary memoirs, not of much value, but useful 
till better memoirs appear, of the lives of the 
regent Moray, Francis II, Darnley, Bothwell, 
and Maitland of Lethington. Besides his 
published works, Chalmers left large manu- 
script collections for the completion of the 
‘Caledonia,’ a ‘History of Scottish Poetry,’ 
and a ‘ History of Printing in Scotland,’ most 
of which are now in the Advocates’ Library 
or the library of the university of Edinburgh 
(Laine Bequest). He died on 31 May 1825. 
A list of his works is appended; several of 
them were issued anonymously or pseudony- 
mously. 

1, ‘Answer from the Electors of Bristol to 
the letters of Edmund Burke, Esq., on Af- 
fairs of America.’ 2.‘ Political Annals of the 
present United Colonies from the Settlement 
to the Peace of 1768. Compiled chiefly from 
Records. Ending at the Revolution, 1688,’ 
London, 1780, 4to. 3. ‘The Propriety of al- 
lowing a qualified Export of Wool discussed 
historically,’ London, 1782, 8vo. 4. ‘An Intro- 
duction to the History of the Revolt of the 
Colonies,’ vol. i. only printed, which was can- 
celled, London, 1782, 8vo, 500 pp. ending 
with the reign of George I. 5. ‘An Esti- 
mate of the Comparative Strength of Great 
Britain during the present and four preceding 
Reigns, London, 1782, 4to. 6. ‘Opinions on 
interesting subjects of Public Laws and Com- 
mercial Policy arising from American Inde- 
pendence,’ London, 1784, 8vo. 7. ‘ Three 
Tracts on the Irish Arrangements,’ London, 
1785, 8vo. 8. ‘ Historical Tracts by Sir John 
Davies, with a Life of the Author,’ 1786, 
8vo. 9. ‘Life of Daniel De Foe,’ London, 
1786, 1790, 8vo. 10. ‘ A Collection of Treaties 
between Great Britain and other Powers,’ 
London, 1790, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. ‘Life of 
Thomas Paine. By Francis Oldys, A.M., 
of the University of Pennsylvania,’ Lon- 
don, 1793, 8vo. 12. ‘ Prefatory Introduction 
to Dr. Johnson’s “ Debates in Parliament,”’ 
London, 1794, 8vo. 13. ‘Life of Thomas 
Ruddiman, M.A. To which are subjoined 
new Anecdotes of Buchanan,’ London, 1794, 
8vo. 14. ‘ Vindication of the Privilege of 
the People in respect of the Constitutional 
Right of Free Discussion,’ London, 1796, 8vo 
(anon.) 15. ‘Apology for the Believers in 
the Shakespeare Papers which were exhi- 
bited in Norfolk Street, London,’ 1796, 8vo. 
16. ‘A Supplemental Apology,’ London, 
1799, 8vo. 17. ‘ Appendix to the “ Supple- 
mental Apology,” being the Documents for 
the opinion that Hugh Boyd wrote Junius’s 
Letters,’ 1800, 8vo. 18. ‘The Poems of Allan 
Ramsay, with a Life of the Author,’ London, 
1800, 2 vols. 8vo. 19. ‘ Observations on the 
State of England in 1696, by Gregory King, 
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with a Life of the Author,’ 1804,8vo. 20.‘ Life 
of Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount, Lyon 
King-at-arms under James V,’ London, 1806, 
3 vols. 8yo. 21. ‘Caledonia ; or an Account, 
Historicaland Topographical,of North Britain 
. -. Chorographical and Philological,’ vol. i. 
London, 1807, vol. ii. 1810, vol. iii. 1824, all 
4to. 22.‘ A Chronological Account of Com- 
merce and Coinage in Great Britain from the 
Restoration till 1810, 1810, 8vo. 23. ‘Con- 
siderations on Commerce,’ 1811, 8vo. 24. ‘An 
Historical View of the Domestic Economy of 
Great Britain and Ireland.’ New edition of 
‘The Comparative Estimate’ corrected and 
enlarged,’ Edin. 1812, 8vo. 25. ‘Opinions of 
Eminent Lawyers on various Points of Eng- 
lish Jurisprudence,’ 1814, 2 vols. 8vo. 26. A 
tract, privately printed, in answer to Ma- 
lone’s account of Shakespeare’s ‘Tempest,’ 
London, 1815, 8vo. 27. ‘Comparative Views 
of the State of Great Britain and Ireland 
before and since the War,’ London, 1817, 
8vo. 28. ‘The Author of “Junius” ascer- 
tained,’ 1817. 29, Churchyard’s ‘Chips con- 
cerning Scotland,’ with a life of the author, 
London, 1817, 8vo. 30. ‘Life of Mary Queen 
of Scots, drawn from the State Papers, with 
six subsidiary Memoirs,’ London, 1818, 2 vols. 
4to ; reprinted in 3 vols. 8vo. 31. ‘The Poeti- 
cal Remains of some of the Scottish Kings 
now first collected, London, 1824, 8vo. 
82. ‘ Robene and Makyne and the Testament 
of Cresseid,’ by Robert Henryson, edited and 
presented by Mr. Chalmers as his contribu- 
tion to the Bannatyne Club, Edin. 1824, 4to. 
33. A Detection of the Love Letters lately 
attributed in Hugh Campbell’s work to Mary 
Queen of Scots,’ London, 1825, 8vo. 


{[Chalmers’s own works ; Anderson’s Scottish 
Nation; David Laing’s bibliography in Lowndes’s 
Manual. ] JK. M. 


CHALMERS, GEORGE PAUL (1836- 
1878), painter, was born at Montrose in 1836, 
and educated at the burgh school of that 
town. Notwithstanding ajuvenile precocity 
in drawing, he was apprenticed to an apothe- 
cary, and afterwards became clerk to a ship- 
chandler. Finally he determined to be s 
painter, and abandoned these base pursuits. 
He studied at Edinburgh in the Trustees’ 
School, and maintained himself the while by 
painting portraits. His first exhibited picture 
was‘ A Boy’s Head’ in chalk. A portrait head 
of J. Pettie, R.A., was exhibited in 1863, and 
a subject piece, ‘The Favourite Air,’ in the 
following year. In 1867 he was elected asso- 
ciate of the Scottish Academy, and in 187\ 
a full member. 

To the Royal Academy of London he sent 
six works between 1863and 1876, He painted 
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portraits, subject pictures, and landscapes— 
the last especially in his later years. ‘These 
were remarkable for their richness of colour.’ 
In general he was a careful and even fasti- 
dious painter, taking high rank with his bro- 
ther Scots. On 15 Feb. 1878 he attended 
the Scotch Academy dinner. Returning 
thence (and ‘from a subsequent engagement 
with some brother artists’) evil befell him. 
Apparently he was attacked and robbed. At 
least he was found by the police in an area 
‘with his pockets rifled’ He never recovered 
from this accident, and died on the 20th of 
the same month. Appreciative notices of 
Chalmers appeared in the ‘Art Journal’ and 
in the ‘Academy’ at the time of his death. 
Shortly before that event the ‘ Portfolio’ pub- 
lished an etching by Paul Rajon after one 
of his pictures. 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Graves’s Dict. 
of Artists; Art Journal, xvii. 124; Academy, 
23 Feb. 1878.] E. R. 


CHALMERS, JAMES (1782-1853), 
post-office reformer, was born in Arbroath on 
2 Feb. 1782, and at an early age became a 
bookseller in Castle Street, Dundee, and was 
for some time the printer and publisher ot 
the ‘Dundee Chronicle.’ He took a promi- 
nent part in public matters, first as dean and 
afterwards as convener of the nine incorpo- 
rated trades. Ata subsequent period he was 
returned to the town council, and held the 
office of treasurer for several years. In local 
charities and in every philanthropic move- 
ment he was ever ready to lend a helping 
hand. In 1825 he applied himself to the ac- 
celeration of the mails, and mainly through 
his efforts the time for a letter to travel be- 
tween London and Dundee was lessened by 
a day each way. 

Having turned his mind to the subject of 
post-office reform, Chalmers suggested a uni- 
form rate of postage, and drew out a sample 
of an adhesive stamp, had it set up in type, 
and a few copies printed and gummed; these 
he exhibited to several merchants in Dundee 
in August 1834. 

He laid this plan before Mr. Robert Wal- 
lace, M.P. for Greenock and chairman of 
the fifth committee on post-office reform, in 
December 1837, and he also corresponded on 
the subject with Joseph Hume, M.P., Patrick 
Chalmers, M.P., and with Rowland Hill 
himself, in 1839 and 1840. His letters to 
the latter gentleman show that Chalmers 
Jaid claim to the invention of the adhesive 
label, but he finally admitted that his claim 
to priority of publication was not tenable. 
On 1 Jan. 1846, at a public meeting of the 
citizens of Dundee, he was presented with 
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a silver claret jug, a salver, and a purse of 
fifty sovereigns for his successful efforts in 
reducing the time required for the transit of 
the mails and for his plans of a uniform 
postage rate and an adhesive stamp. He 
was an excellent man of business, and in all 
his commercial transactions was well known 
for his integrity and upright character. He 
died at Comley Bank, Dundee, on 26 Aug. 
1853, aged 71, and was buried in the old 
burying-ground on 1 Sept. He married Miss 
Dickson of Montrose. After the death of 
Sir Rowland Hill, in 1879, Mr. Patrick Chal- 
mers, son of James Chalmers, inserted adver- 
tisements and letters in newspapers and pub- 
lished several pamphlets in which he stated 
that his father anticipated Rowland Hill in 
suggesting the use of adhesive stamps, but 
had been fraudulently deprived of the credit 
of the invention. Mr. Pearson Hill replied, 
and satisfactorily showed that his father (Sir 
Rowland Hill) had contemplated the possible 
use of the adhesive stamp before Chalmers’ 
plan was made known. Chalmers was the 
first inventor, but it does not appear how the 
plan was suggested to Rowland Hill. Mr. 
Patrick Chalmers has published several pam- 
phlets endeavouring to prove the importance 
of his father’s suggestions, especially ‘The 
Adhesive Stamp: important additional evi- 
dence in behalf of James Chalmers, in papers 
bequeathed to the South Kensington Museum 
Library by Sir Henry Cole,’ 1885. 

[James Chalmers, the Inventor of the Adhe- 
sive Stamp, by Patrick Chalmers, 1884; The 
Citizen, 16 April 1881; Atheneum, 30 April 
1881, p. 578, May 14, p. 654, May 21, p. 690; 
Philatelic Record, iii, 194-201, iv. 27, 68, 167, 
169-72, 184-6.] 

CHALMERS, Sir JOHN (1756-1818), 
major-general, born in 1756, was a younger 
son of Patrick Chalmers of Balnacraig, and 
went to India as an ensign in the Madras in- 
fantry in 1775. He was promoted lieutenant 
in 1780, and first gained his reputation by his 
heroic defence of Coimbatoor in1791. In that 
year Lord Cornwallis, finding it impossible to 
advance at once upon Seringapatam, the capi- 
tal of Tippoo Sultan, ordered MajorCuppage to 
abandon all the fortresses held by the English 
in the Mysore country, except Palgaut and 
Coimbatoor, which commanded the passes of 
the Ghauts, and even to abandon Coimbatoor 
if it could not possibly be held. Major Cup- 
page therefore directed Chalmers, who held 
Coimbatoor with only 120 topasses, to aban- 
don it and to join him at Palgaut ; but the 
young officer, finding that two three-pounders 
and one four-pounder were fit for use, begged 
| Cuppage to send him five hundred shot, and ta 
give him leave to defend the fortress. He was 
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joined by a young Frenchman named Migot 
de la Combe, with two hundred Travanco- 
reans, of whom half deserted, and prepared 
to stand a siege. On 13 June 1791 Coimba- 
toor was surrounded by one of Tippoo’s gene- 
rals with two thousand regular infantry, 
many thousands of irregulars, and eight guns, 
and was violently bombarded for nearly two 
months. On 1] Aug. a violent assault was 
made upon the place; but, owing to the mines 
Chalmers had made under the breach, it was 
repelled with loss, and the Mysorean army 
retreated. The gallant defence attracted the 
attention of Cornwallis, who sent Lieutenant 
Nash of the Madras infantry with a company 
of sepoys to the assistance of Chalmers, bring- 
ing up the garrison to seven hundred men. 
Tippoo now determined on a yet more vigo- 
rous attack upon the place, and 6 Oct. Kum- 
mur-ud-deen, Tippoo’s most famous general, 
again laid siege to it with eight thousand 
men and fourteen guns. Again Chalmers 
made a protracted defence; but at last, when 
both Nash and himself were wounded, he ca- 
pitulated on 3 Nov., on condition that he 
should be allowed to march with his men to 
Palgaut. The capitulation was violated by 
Tippoo, and Chalmers and Nash were taken 
prisoners to Seringapatam in the following 
year. Tippoo, however, treated the two Eng- 
lish officers well, and when Lord Cornwallis 
appeared before Seringapatam and demanded 
their release before he would enter into ne- 
gotiations, they were sent safe into his camp 
on 8 Feb. 1792. Lord Cornwallis had not 
approved of defending Coimbatoor, but he was 
one of the first to acknowledge the gallantry 
of Chalmers, and specially recommended him 
to the court of directors for a pecuniary re- 
ward (Cornwallis Correspondence, ii. 108). 
This was Chalmers’s great feat of arms; he 


was promoted captain on 3 Oct. 1792, major — 


on 27 July 1796, lieutenant-colonel in the 
company’s service on 31 July 1799, colonel 
on 8 April 1808, major-general on 1 Jan. 
1812, and was made a K.C.B. when that 
order was first thrown open to the company's 
officers in April 1815. He commanded the 
subsidiary force at Travancore from 1803 to 
1809, and the northern division of the Madras 
presidency from 1812 to 1817. He left India, 
after forty-two years’ continuous service in 
the Madras presidency, on 21 Jan. 1818, and 
died on board the Marquis of Wellington 
on his way home to England on 31 March 
1818. 

[Dodwell and Miles’s Alphabetical Catalogue 
of the Officers of the Indian Army; East India 
Military Calendar, ii. 333, 334; Wilks’s Histo- 
rical Sketches of Southern India for the defence 
of Coimbatoor.] HH. M. S. 
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CHALMERS, PATRICK (1802-1854), 
Scottish antiquary, was born at Auldbar 
Castle, near Brechin, on 31 Oct. 1802. He 
was the son of Patrick Chalmers, by Frances, 
daughter of John Inglis, East India director 
and was the representative of an ancient fa- 
mily, Chalmers of Balnacraig, which had held 
lands in Aberdeenshire in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. He was educated in Ger- 
many and at Oxford, but left the university 
without taking a degree. He entered the 
army and rose to the rank of captain, serving 
for some years with the 8rd dragoon guards, 
chiefly in Ireland. On the death of his father 
in 1826 he sold out and went to live at his 
seat at Auldbar. In 1835 he was chosen to 
represent in parliament the united burghs of 
Montrose, Arbroath, Brechin, Forfar, and 
Bervie, being re-elected in 1837 and also in 
1841. He was actively engaged on several 
parliamentary committees, particularly the 
committee on the penny postage; but a 
disease of the spinal column compelled him 
to retire from parliament in 1842. Chalmers 
was always greatly interested in Scottish an- 
tiquities, and ready to spend money in pro- 
ducing antiquarian publications. In 1848 he 
published, at his own cost, and presented to 
the Bannatyne Club, a work on the‘ Ancient 
Sculptured Monuments of the County of 
Angus, including those at Maigla in Perth- 
shire, and one at Fordoun in the Mearns’ 
(Edinburgh, folio). This book had been 
written by Chalmers chiefly during illness; 
another edition of it in quarto form was sub- 
sequently published ‘with the addition of a 
number of monuments of the neighbouring 
counties of the Mearns and Aberdeenshire,’ 
the expenses being borne by some A berdeen- 
shire gentlemen and by Chalmers himself, 
under whose direction the work was pub- 
lished. Until the appearance of Chalmers’s 
work, ‘few examples of the sculptured stand- 
ing stones (in Scotland) had been engraved 


|of a size sufficient to give either accuracy 


of representation or the necessary details.’ 
‘The Cartulary of the Abbey of Arbroath’ 
(Iuber S. Thorne de Aberbrothe, 1848, &c. 
4to) was another antiquarian work with 
which Chalmers was connected. He wes 
too ill to write the first volume, which was 
chiefly the work of Mr. Cosmo Innes, but 
he contributed the preface and prepared the 
whole of the second volume. He also con- 
templated another work on the cartulary of 
the church of Brechin, and was engaged in 
editing it from the original manuscript in 
the possession of Lord Panmure. Chalmers 
was elected a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries (London) in January 1850, and made 
two communications to the ‘ Archzologia: 
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‘On the Use of Masons’ Marks in Scotland’ 

(xxxiv. 33), and ‘An Account of the Seal of 
the Chapter of the Holy Trinity at Brechin’ 
(xxxv. 487). He was also a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, to the 
‘Transactions’ of which he made various con- 
tributions. He joined the British Archxolo- 
gical Association in 1849, and wrote for its 
* Journal’ (vi. 323-9) a paper on the ‘ Resig- 
nation of the Kingdom of Man to the Pope, | 
a.D. 1219,’ 


thematics and other branches of science had 
such a hold of his mind that he did not enter 
into the study of divinity con amore. Even 
after he was settled as minister of Kilmeny in 
Fife (May 1803) he continued to give courses 
of lectures on chemistry at St. Andrews, 
and before he was twenty-five he had been a 
candidate for the chair of natural philosophy 
at St. Andrews, and for that of mathematics 
at Edinburgh. In his parish the question of 


| pauperism, and of social economy generally, 


In the spring of 1854 Chalmers left Scot--engaged his attention from the first. His 


land for a tour on the continent, but an 
attack of small-pox, from which he suffered 
on his arrival in Italy, was followed by a 
renewal of his spinal complaint, and he died 
at Rome on 23 June 1854. His body was 
taken home to Scotland and buried in the 
ancient church at Auldbar, the rebuilding 
of which he had just completed. Besides 
occupying himself in antiquarian research, 
Chalmers ‘ spent time and money in improv- 
ing thedwellingsand gardens of the labourers 
on his estate,’ and wrote various ‘ pamphlets 
on the improvement of statute labour, roads, 
and other county matters.’ He married the 
daughter of Herbert Foley of Rudgway, 
Pembrokeshire, widow of Thomas Taylor 
Vernon. 


{Journal of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation, xi. (1855) 164-70; Archeological Jour- 
nal, index to vols, i-xxv.; Proceedings of the 
Soe. of Antiq. iii. (1853-6), 182; Annual Re- 
gister, vol. xevi. (1854), 23 June.]} W. W. 


CHALMERS, THOMAS, D.D. (1780- 
1847), theologian, preacher, and philanthro- 
pist, was born at Anstruther in Fife 17 March 
1780. His father, John Chalmers,whose family 
had been connected with Fife for several gene- 
rations, was a general merchant, possessed of 
good abilities and highcharacter. Thomas was 
the sixth of fourteen children, and the family 
being so large, and both parents busy, the 
instruction of their children was committed 
chiefly to other hands. At the parish school 
he was‘ one of the idlest, strongest, merriest, 
and most generous-hearted boys.’ At the uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, during his first two 
sessions, he had the same character. His 
excess of vitality displayed itself in frolic 
and adventure. When he entered the mathe- 
matical classes, however, his intellect awoke 
and the vigour of his nature found a new 
outlet. Pure geometry had a strong attrac- | 
tion for him and exercised a great influence | 
in moulding his mind. From his childhood | 
he had for some reason desired to be a minis- | 
ter of the gospel, and this wish he carried 


out, though his worthy father could not but 


ulpit work at Kilmeny was also remarkable 

om the beginning. His ability asa preacher, 
original, independent, profoundly convinced 
of all he said, and striving with immense en- 
thusiasm to inspire his audience with his 
views, soon carried his fame far and wide. 
His own mind had already been the scene 
of great religious conflicts. For some time, 
when a student, he had been attracted by 
materialism, but having emerged from that 
view of things, the French ‘ system of nature’ 
had cast its spell on him, and he had long 
hovered on the confines of atheism. His 
misery under that state of mind, and the 
‘sort of mental elysium’ in which he spent 
the first year of his emancipation from it, 
were ever afterwards vivid remembrances. 
But in his thirtieth year he underwent a 
more profound religious change. Partly 
through his being employed to write the 
article ‘Christianity’ for the ‘Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia,’ then coming out under the 
editorship of Mr. (afterwards Sir David) 
Brewster; partly from his reading Wilber- 
force’s ‘View of Practical Religion ;’ and 
partly from the effects of a severe illness and 
family trials, he accepted with great earnest- 
ness the evangelical view of the gospel, and 
from this time (1810), being now in his thirty- 
first year, he became a pronounced, thevgh 
still independent, evangelical preacher. The 
tone of his pulpit ministrations was elevated 
greatly, and his fame was such that in No- 
vember 1814 he was nominated by the town 
council of Glasgow minister of the Tron 
parish there, removing to it in 1815. 

Before leaving Kilmeny, besides a contro- 
versial pamphlet, he had published a book 
entitled ‘An Inquiry into the Extent and 
Stability of National Resources,’ of which 
the object was to show that even if Napoleon 
succeeded in his endeavour to shut all Euro- 
pean ports against British merchandise, the 
effect would not be, as many mercantile men 
dreaded, to ruin British trade, but only to 
cut off certain superfiuities, and turn to other 
and perhaps better purposes the fund out 
of which these luxuries had been supplied. 


deplore his want of adequate seriousness. Ma- | His article on ‘ Christianity’ appeared in the 
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‘Encyclopedia’ in 1813, and was soon pub- | commercial men with the spirit of the gospel. 
lished in a separate form. A pamphlet on | In both these directions Chalmers set aside 


the ‘Influence of Bible Societies on the 


the current traditions of the evangelical pul- 


Temporal Necessities of the Poor, and some | pit, enlarging both its scope and its methods. 


reviews and other articles in the ‘ Christian 
Instructor’ and the ‘ Eclectic Review,’ were 


His independence exposed him to the suspi- 
cions of some of the more narrow-minded of 


among the published results of his literary | his brethren, who thought no man safe if he 


activity at Kilmeny. 

The rapid rise of the commercial city of 
Glasgow had fostered a large amount of what 
Chalmers used to call ‘home heathenism.’ To 
rescue the lower classes from pauperism and 
degradation was theruling effort in Chalmers’s |. 


did not keep to the old-established methods. 
By his boldness Chalmers adjusted the pulpit - 
to the exigencies of the age. 

His extraordinary success in the pulpit 
did not for a moment divert Chalmers from 
his aim of elevating the whole body of people 


mind.~ To this, rather than to the ordinary | that inhabited his parish. The parochial 


work of the pulpit, his main energies were di- 
rected; yet the power of his natural eloquence 


system had fascinated him in Kilmeny. His 
Glasgow parish was more than ten times as 


soon caused him to be acknowledged facile | populous as Kilmeny, and certainly ten times 


princeps among the pulpit orators of his day. 
He preached in London with as great 
effect as in Glasgow. In London in 1817 


as difficult to work. But this was to be 
met by subdivision and increase of agents. 
When he was translated in 1820 to the new 


Wilberforce wrote in his ‘Diary:’ ‘ All the | parish of St. John’s he found his opportu- 


world wild about Chalmers. Off early with 
Canning, Huskisson, and Lord Binning. . . . 
Vast crowds. . . . I was surprised to see how 
greatly Canning was affected; at times he 
was quite melted into tears.’ John Gibson 
Lockhart, in his well-known ‘ Peter’s Let- 
ters to his Kinsfolk, after a very elaborate 
description of Chalmers’s appearance and 
manner, both of which were rugged and un- 
couth, proceeds: ‘At first there is nothing 
to make one suspect what riches are instore. 
... There is an appearance of constraint 
about him that affects and distresses you. 
. .. But then with what tenfold richness does 
this dim preliminary curtain make the glories 
of his eloquence to shine forth, when the 
heated spirit at length flings from it its chill 
confining fetters, and bursts out elate and 
rejoicing in the full splendour of its disim- 
prisoned wings. ... I have heard many men 
deliver sermons far better arranged in point 
of argument, and have heard very many de- 
liver sermons far more uniform in elegance, 
both of conception and style; but most un- 
questionably I have never heard, either in 
England or Scotland, or in any other coun--+ 
try, a preacher whose eloquence is capable of 
producing an effect so strong and irresistible 
as his.’ 


nity. St. John’s was the largest and like- 
wise the poorest parish in the city. Chal- 
mers succeeded in getting from the town 
council leave to administer the fund raised 
by church-door collections for the poor, and, 
in consideration of this, undertook the whole 
management of the pauperism of the parish. 
Dividing the parish into districts and sub- 
districts, he placed laymen of christian cha- 
racter, office-bearers of his own church, over 
each, established day schools and Sunday 
schools wherever they were needed, and strove 
to raise the people to a sense of their moral 
dignity, especially in the light of the gospel. 
He was highly successful in all respects, but 
especially in his pauper scheme. Instead of 
1,400/., which the pauperism of the parish had 
formerly cost, the outlay at the end of the 
three years and nine months during which 
he presided over the experiment was reduced 
to 2807. This result was accompanied not 
by a diminution but an increase of comfort 
and morality. Drunkenness decreased, and 
parents took an increased interest in the 
welfare of their children. Chalmers was 
intensely attached to the old Scotch method 
of dealing with pauperism, not by assess- 
ment but voluntary contribution, believing 
that to give the poor a legal right to paro- 


Chalmers delivered on weekdays during | chial relief was sure to destroy the spirit of 


his Glasgow ministry two eminently cha- 
racteristic sets of discourses. One of these 
was his ‘ Astronomical Discourses,’ in which 
he sought to bring science into harmony with | 
christianity by showing that the comparative | 
insignificance of this globe in the universe | 
of God gave an incomparable moral glory 


ment of the Son. The ‘Commercial Dis- | 


| independence, and to impair the readiness 


of children to help their parents in old age. 
Afterwards, when, at the instigation of the 
benevolent Dr. W. P. Alison of Edinburgh, 
a compulsory method of supporting the poor 
was contemplated, Chalmers, who had already 
expounded and enforced his own system in 


and significance to the incarnation andatone- the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ and in separate 


writings, vehemently opposed the new pro- 


courses’ were designed to imbue the life of posal. His opposition proved ineffectual, 
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and in 1845 the new system was intro- | 
duced [see Atison, WiILLIAM PULTENEY]. 
During his residence in Glasgow, besides his 
astronomical and commercial discourses and 
a volume of miscellaneous sermons, Chalmers 
published an elaborate work on the civic 
and christian economy of our large towns. 
In 18]6 he received the degree of D.D. by 
the unanimous vote of the senate of the uni- 
yersity of Glasgow. 

During two yearsof his ministry in St.John’s | 
he had for his assistant Edward Irving, the | 
bosom friend of Thomas Carlyle. Irving had 
deemed himself a failure in the Scottish pul- | 
pit, and, despairing of success, was on the eve | 
of setting out in a most chivalrous spirit 
as a missionary to Persia, when Chalmers, 
after hearing him preach, offered to take 
him as assistant. The two were very happy 
together. Through Irving, Chalmers came 
into contact with Carlyle. They were very | 
unlike, but they appreciated each other. 
Speaking of their first meeting, Carlyle 
says: ‘The great man was truly loveable, 
truly loved; and nothing personally could be 
more modest—intent on his good industries, 
not ou himself or his fame.’ Nearly thirty 
years elapsed before they met again, a very 
few weeks before Chalmers’s death. ‘He was 
a man, says Carlyle in the ‘ Reminiscences,’ 
‘of much natural dignity, ingenuity, honesty, 
and kind affection, as well as sound intellect 
and imagination, A very eminent vivacity 
layinhim.... He had a burst of genuine 
fun too, I have heard... .’ But ‘he wasa 
man essentially of little culture, of narrow | 
sphere all his life. ... A man capable of 
much soaking indolence, lazy brooding and 
do-nothingism, as the first stage of his life 
well indicated ; a man thought to be timid 
almost to the verge of cowardice, yet capable 
of impetuous activity and blazing audacity, 
as his latter years showed.’ 
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theology took him up where ethics left him, 
and discovered to him a mode of reconcilia- 
tion. On the fact of human guilt as shown 
by conscience Chalmers laid much more 
stress than had been done by most writers 
on ethics. To a large extent his view com- 
mended itself to the religious teachers of 
Scotland, and influenced their line of preach- 
ing. At St. Andrews he did as much as 
the circumstances allowed to exemplify his 
principles of parochial activity, and initiated 
many students into his methods. He en- 
couraged the rising spirit of missions to the 
heathen, and it was one of his pupils, Alex- 
ander Duff, who, on a mission to India being 
resolved on by the general assembly, became 
the first India missionary of the church of 
Scotland. 

In 1828 Chalmers was removed to the 
chair of theology in the university of Edin- 
burgh. He held this office till 1843, when, 


| leaving the established church, he became 


rincipal and professor of divinity in the 
Naw College (of the Free church), Edin- 
burgh. In the theological chair he was 
more distinguished for the impulse which he 
gave to his students than for original contri- 
butions to theological science. On the bor- 
der-land between philosophy and theology, 
embracing ethics and natural theology, he 
-was thoroughly at home. In theology, while 
strongly Calvinistic, he differed from many 
of that school by taking his departure from 
the needs of man rather than from the pur- 
pose of God. His ‘Institutes of Theology’ 
present in mature form the views he pro- 
pounded from the theological chair. Ac- 
cepting the Scriptures as the record of a 
divine revelation, he held that true theology 
was simply the result of Bacon’s inductive 
method applied to the book of Revelation, as 
true science was the result of the same 
method applied to the book of nature. On 


The work in Glasgow was so multifarious.}this basis his whole theology was reared. 


and exhausting that, having triumphantly 
proved by the experiment of St. John’s the 
success of his ideas on the parochial system, 
he was glad to escape from the crowded city 
by accepting an appointment in 1823 to the 
chair of moral philosophy in the university 
of St. Andrews. He held this chair for five 
years. In the special department of ethics, 
the position which charmed him most, and 
which he was at most pains to establish, 
was the authority of conscience. He cor- 
dially acknowledged the merits of Butler’s 
‘Sermons on Human Nature.’ Chalmers, 
however, advanced on Butler by showing 
how the conclusions of ethics harmonised 
with the teaching of Scripture. Natural 


On 19 June 1830 Chalmers became chap- 
lain in ordinary of the Scottish Chapel Royal, 
a post which he held till his death. In 1882 
Chalmers was invited by the trustees of the 
Duke of Bridgewater, on the recommendation 
of the Bishop of London (Blomfield), to write 
one of the eight treatises on natural theology 
provided for in that nobleman’swill. The sub- 
Ject allotted to him was ‘The Adaptation of 
External Nature tothe Moral and Intellectual 
Constitution of Man.’ The volume was pub- 
lished in 1838, and after a successful sale 
(notwithstanding an unfavourable critique in 
the ‘Quarterly Review’) was recast as a por- 
tion of a larger work on ‘Natural Theology.’ 

It was a few years after his settlement 


ethics showed man to be a sinner. Revealed 


in Edinburgh that Chalmers found himself 
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engaged in a movement which in after years 
was to bear fruit little dreamt of—a move- 
ment for giving to the members of congre- 
gations an efficient voice in the election of 
their ministers. The ancient constitution of 
the Scottish church provided for this, but 
by the act of Queen Anne restoring pa- 
tronage (1712) the right was practically 
superseded. In 1832 Chalmers had been 
called to the chair of the general assembly, 
and being thus brought more into contact 
with ecclesiastical matters, he moved in the 
assembly of 1833 in favour of an enactment, 
which, though rejected then, was carried 
next year on the motion of Lord Moncreiff, 
and is known as the veto law. It was en- 
tirely in accord with his views of the moral 
dignity of the people, and the importance of 
quickening their interest in the work of the 
church, that they should have an effective 
voice in the choice of their pastors, 
veto law did not withdraw from the patrons 
the right of nomination; it only gave to the 
male heads of families a right of veto. The 
measure worked remarkably well during the 
few years when it had a fair trial. But it 
was this law that gave occasion to the liti- 
gation which ended in the disruption of the 
church ten years afterwards. The veto was 
then declared to be wltra vires. Chalmers is 
believed to have wished that this question 
should be legally settled before the act was 
passed; but Lord Moncreiff and other emi- 
nent lawyers thought that its legality could 
not be questioned—an opinion afterwards 
ascertained to have been unfounded. 

Fresh honours continued to flow in. 
1834 he was elected a fellow, and in 1835 a 
vice-president, of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. In 1834 he was also elected a cor- 
responding member of the Institute of France, 
and in 1835 the university of Oxford made 
him a D.O.L. 

During his years of calm academic work 
Chalmers had never been unmindful of the 
condition of the country, and especially of its 
large towns, nor ceased to desire the erec- 
tion of new churches and parishes where in- 
creased population demanded it. In 1821 
he had proposed a scheme for the erection of 
twenty new churches in Glasgow, but the 
proposal was scouted as visionary. In 1834 
the proposal was renewed by an eminent citi- 
zen of Glasgow—Mr. W. Collins, publisher 
—and Chalmers threw himself most heartily 
into it. Its success led to a larger scheme— 
the erection of two hundred new churches 
and parishes throughout Scotland. Though 
greatly eclipsed by subsequent achievements, 
this was regarded at the time as an enterprise 
of extraordinary boldness, but it succeeded 
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through the exertions and influence of Chal- 
mers, who went over the country advocating 
it. Chalmers was most desirous to obtain help 
for this scheme from the government, but in- 
tense opposition was raised to this endeavour 
by the advocates of the ‘ voluntary’ system, 
and the desired aid was not obtained. The 
‘voluntary controversy,’ directed against all 
civil establishments of religion, became very 
lively, and Chalmers came out asthe champion 
of established churches, A course of lectures 
delivered by him in London in 1888 in their 
defence was a triumphant success, ‘Dukes, 
marquises, earls, yiscounts, barons, baronets, 
bishops, and members of parliament were to 
| be seen in every direction.’ ‘ London seemed 
stirred to its very depths. ... Probably his 
London lectures afforded the most remark- 
able illustrations of his extraordinary power, 
and must be ranked among the most signal 
fillustrations of oratory in any age.’ It has 
often been represented as inconsistent in 
Chalmers to argue so powerfully for esta- 
blishments in 1838, and five years after head 
the largest withdrawal from an establish- 
ment ever known. But from the beginning 
he had always maintained that it was es- 
sential for a christian church to possess the 
right of self-government, undisturbed by the 
intrusion of any secular power, and that the 
people should not be subjected to the minis- 
trations of clergymen to whom they had a 
decided antipathy. It was because he be- 
lieved that these conditions belonged to the 
Scotch church that his advocacy of its esta- 
blishment was so strong in 1838; and _be- 
cause he believed that it was deprived of 
these conditions by what followed, he felt 
constrained in 1848 to abandon it. It must 
be said of Chalmers that he was accustomed, 
in maintaining the two principles of self- 
government or spiritual independence and 
non-intrusion, to dwell much less than some 
of his brethren on the direct ‘divine right’ 
or scriptural obligation of these principles, 
and much more on their being indispensable 
to the efficiency of the church. Deprived of 
these attributes he thought that an esta- 
blished church was not worth the maintain- 
ing, and that it was better to quit the esta- 
blishment and seek them elsewhere. 
Scarcely had the London lectures been 
delivered (April 1838) when the controversy 
in the church, commonly called ‘the non- 
intrusion controversy,’ assumed a new form. 
A few weeks, indeed, before their delivery 
(8 March) the court of session had delivered 
a judgment in the ‘ Auchterarder case,’ in 
which the veto law was declared illegal, and 
the church courts were virtually called on to 
disregard it, as a res non. The general as- 
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sembly, however, determined that an appeal 
against this decision should be carried to the 
House of Lords, so that it was not yet final. 
But it became final in May 1839. In the as- 
sembly of 1839 Chalmers, who had not been 
a member for six years, spoke emphatically 
against the claims to control the spiritual ju- 
risdiction of the church put forth by the civil 
courts, and thereafter he took a most active 
part in negotiations designed to terminate 
the collision through a legislative enactment 
recognising, in some shape, the rights of the 
people. All the efforts thus made to heal 
the breach, though continued for some years, 
proved in vain. The church having sub- 
jected to discipline certain ministers of the 
presbytery of Strathbogie who had disre- 
garded her orders by obeying the court of ses- 
sion, and Chalmers being among those who 
for this reason were held rebels against the 
law of the land, parties became so keen that | 
all efforts at conciliation were encompassed 
with very great difficulties. Meanwhile the 
civil courts gave fresh decisions, impugning 
more and more the principles held to be in- 
dispensable by Chalmers and others, denying 
among other things the right of the church 
to form quoad sacra parishes, or to make the 
ministers of new churches members of church 
courts, thus aiming a heavy blow at the | 
church extension enterprise of Chalmers, 
which had added two hundred ministers and 
quoad sacra parishes to the establishment. 
The result is well known. Neither parliament 


nor government would admit the claims of | 


, the church. On 18 May 1848 a formal sepa- 
ration from the established church took place 
on the part of those who were opposed to the 
pretensions of the civil court. Four hundred 
and seventy ministers resigned their livings 
and joined the Free church. Chalmers was 
elected first moderator of the free protesting 
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Free church has been identified. It was 
founded on a very simple arithmetical prin- 
ciple. On the basis of a contribution from 
each member of a penny a week, Chalmers 
showed that a stipend of 150/. a year might 
be provided for five hundred ministers. Great 
incredulity followed his announcement of his 
plan, but its foundations were on solid rock, 
and ultimately it found favour. Though not 
without weak points, it was adopted by the 
church; it has been substantially carried out 
ever since, and though the number of ministers 
is now double what Chalmers contemplated, 
the amount paid to each exceeds considerably 
what he proposed. 

This matter being disposed of, Chalmers 
now returned to the great scheme which he 
had cherished so warmly since his entry into 
Glasgow. The home-heathen problem was 
still unsolved. In the great cities especially 
there were yet many thousands attending 
no church, many of them in a condition of 
fearful degradation. In his eyes there was 
just one way of dealing effectually with this 
problem—the territorial, aggressive system. 
After the recent ecclesiastical changes, he 
could not hope to carry out any undertaking 
directed to this object on a scale correspond- 
ing to the extent of the evil. But he might, 
by an experimentum crucis, show the possi- 
bility of success under his scheme. He se- 
lected the West Port, one of the worst 
districts of Edinburgh, for a territorial ex- 
periment. Marking off a district with a popu- 
lation of about two thousand souls, he divided 
it into sub-districts, as in Glasgow, and ob- 
tained the aid of a body of zealous christian 
friends as visitors, each to labour in a sub- 
district of a few families. Engaging an old 
malt-barn, he procured the assistance of a 
zealous and able student to labour among 
the people and conduct sabbath services in 


church of Scotland. The disruption was ‘a?the barn. A day school was opened for the 


sore, bitter, crushing disappointment—the 
blasting of all his fondest hopes.’ The step 
on his part was prompted by the conviction 
that under the fetters of the civil courts the 
church could never grapple effectually with 
the great work of reclaiming and elevating 
the whole population of the country, and his 
consolation lay in the hope that the disesta- 
blished church would now address herself to 
the task, that thus the home heathen would yet 
be reclaimed, and the desert and solitary place 
be made to rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
But it was necessary to find means of 
support for the disestablished church. To 
this question Chalmers bent his mind a year 
before the catastrophe occurred. The result 
was his devising the well-known sustenta- 
tion fund, with which the history of the 


children of the district, and, contrary to the 
remonstrances of many friends, a fee was ex- 
acted for their education. The sabbath school 
was added to the day school. By-and-by a 
plain church and school were built. Begun 
in 1845this enterprise had become a great suc- 
cess before his death in 1847. Its subsequent 
history has been most encouraging. What 
Chalmers desired was that similar churches 
should be built in every suitable locality, till 
the whole destitution of Scotland should be 
overtaken. It was an unspeakable joy to him, 
after the loud sounds of long and bitter con- 
troversy, to return to this practical outcome 
of all his ecclesiastical ideas, and show the 
bearing of all on the good of the country and 
the elevation of its lowest class, and thus on 
the solution of the most difficult of all the 


Chalmers 
problems with which economists, statesmen, 
or churches have to deal. 

Chalmers died suddenly on the night be- 
tween Sunday and Monday, 30-31 May 1847. 


He retired to rest in apparent health and was | 


found dead in bed next morning. The pas- 
sage from life to death seemed to have been 
made without the shadow of a struggle. The 
impression produced on the community, and 
on the general assembly, which was then 
holding its sittings, was most profound. The 
funeral on4 June was attended by animmense 
multitude of spectators—half the population 
of Edinburgh, it was estimated; while jour- 
nals and pulpits without number, and many 
public bodies at home and abroad, expressed 
their admiration of his life and character, 
and their profound sense of his services to 
his country and to humanity. 

Looking at the influence of Chalmers on 
the religious thought and life of Scotland 
generally, we may say that he let in day- 
light and fresh air on the evangelical enclo- 


Pee Cech cae acre cpened | Reminiscences, vol. i. ; McCosh’s Scottish Philo- 


his lips without uttering something fresh 
and racy. The evangelical message assumed 
a@ new importance at his hands. It came 
from him sustained by intellect, embellished 
by imagination, and enforced by eloquence, 
while new relations, hitherto overlooked, 
were brought into view—to the science, the 
culture, the thinking of the age. As Chal- 
mers advanced in life a rare sagacity became 
conspicuous; with broad, statesmanlike view 
he was seen to have apprehended the evils 
of modern society, to have detected the re- 
medy, and girded himself, in all his strength, 
to apply it. While thus broadening out and 
acquiring fresh influence, he was at the same 
time growing in humility and devoutness. 
The culture of personal piety was a growing 
object of his solicitude. His journals and 
his ‘ Hors Sabbatice ’ bear ample testimony 
to this. The result was not merely the re- 
vival of evangelical life in Scotland, but the 
communication to it of qualities unknown 
before. It became more genial and catholic, 
more refined, more intellectual, and more 
practical. It never was allowed to lose it- 
self in speculation, or to terminate in doc- 
trinal elaborations. It could never forget 
the terminus ad quem (a favourite phrase of 
Chalmers’s)—first the regeneration and ele- 
vation of the individual, and then the rege- 
neration and elevation of society at large. 
The writings of Chalmers fall into two 
classes—those published during his life and 
his posthumous works. Of the first, his prin- 
cipal works, in twenty-five volumes, were: 
1. ‘Natural Theology,’ 2 vols. 2. ‘ Evidences 
of Christianity,’ 2 vols. 3, ‘Moraland Mental 
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Philosophy.’ 4. ‘Commercial Discourses,’ 
5. ‘Astronomical Discourses.’ 6. ‘Congre- 
gational Sermons,’ 8 vols. 7. ‘Sermons on 
Public Occasions.’ 8. ‘Tracts and Essays.’ 
9. ‘Christian and Economic Polity,’ 3 vols. 
10, ‘Church Establishments.’ 11. ‘Church 
Extension.’ 12. ‘ Political Economy,’ 2 vols. 
13. ‘Pauperism.’ 14. ‘ Lectures on Epistle 
to the Romans,’ 4 vols. The posthumous 
works (1847-9), edited by Dr. Hanna, are 
in nine yolumes, viz.: 1. ‘Daily Scripture 
Readings,’ 3 vols. 2. ‘Sabbath Scripture 


| Readings,’ 2 vols. 3. ‘Posthumous Sermons.’ 


4, ‘Institutes of Theology,’ 2 vols. 5. ‘ Pre- 
lections on Butler’s “ Analogy,”’ &e. To 
these many separate pamphlets, sermons, &c., 
are to be added. 

{Memoirs by his son-in-law, W. Hanna, LL.D., 
4 vols, 1849-52; Selection from Correspondence, 
1 yol.; Biographical Notice from Transactions of 
Royal Society of Edin., by Dean Ramsay; North 
British Review, May 1852 and November 1856 
(articles ascribed to Isaac Taylor); Peter’s Letters 
to his Kinsfolk (John Gibson Lockhart); Carlyle’s 


sophy; The Chalmers’ Lectures, 1st series, by 


| Rev. Sir Henry W. Moncreiff, bart., D.D.; Re- 


cords of General Assembly of the Free Church, 
1849 ; Witness newspaper, 1 and 9 June 1849 ; 
Dodds’s Thomas Chalmers, a Biographical Study ; 
Walker’s Thomas Chalmers; Fraser’s Men worth 
Remembering; Chalmers’s Proceedings at the 
Centennial Celebration of the Birth of Dr. Chal- 
mers, 1880.] W. G. B. 


CHALMERS, W. A. (7. 1798), water- 
colour painter, chiefly of architectural sub- 
jects, worked in London towards the end of 
the last century. From 1790 to 1794 he ex- 
hibited nine pictures at the Royal Academy. 
In the former year he appeared with a‘ View 
in the Collegiate Church, Westminster,’ and 
‘Mrs. Jordan as Sir Harry Wildair ;’ in 1791 
two interiors of Westminster Abbey; in 1792 
‘The Interment of the late President (Sir 
Joshua Reynolds) at St. Paul’s;’ in 1793 
‘The Interior of Henry VII’s Chapel with the 
Ceremony of the Installation;’ and in thenext 
year the ‘ West Front of the Abbey, Bath.’ 
After an interval of four years he exhibited in 
1798 ‘Mr. Kemble as the “Stranger,” and the 
‘Tomb of Henry VII.’ He seems to have 
died young. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Graves’s Dict. 
of Artists.] 


CHALMERS, Sir WILLIAM (1787- 
1860), lieutenant-general, eldest son of Wil- 
liam Chalmers of Glenericht, near Blair- 
gowrie, Perthshire, was born at Glenericht 
in 1787. He entered the army on 9 July 
1803 as ensign in the 52nd foot, becoming 
lieutenant on 23 Oct. of the same year. 
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With the first battalion of his regiment, of 
which he was at one time adjutant, young 
Chalmers served in Sicily in 1806-7, and when 
an order was issued directing that eleven 
British regimentsthen stationed in that island 
should be augmented each by a company of 
Sicilians enlisted for seven years’ general ser- 
vice under the British crown, it fell to him, 
as senior subaltern, to raise the regimental 
quota of men for that purpose. He became 
captain in the second battalion in 1807. He 
served with his regiment in Portugal and 
Spain in 1808-9; in the Walcheren expedi- 
tion, including the bombardment of Flushing; 
and subsequently as a regimental officer and 
as brigade-major of various infantry brigades 
in the Peninsular campaigns from 1810 to 
1814, in the course of which he was present in 
seventeen engagements, including the battles 
of Barossa, Salamanca, and Vittoria, and the 
various actions in the Pyrenees and on the 
Nivelle, and at the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Badajoz, and San Sebastian; had altogether 
six horses shot under him; and on one occa- 
sion—the attack on the entrenchments of 
Sarre in 1813—was himself very severely 
wounded. He received a brevet majority 
for service in the field in 1813, and a brevet 
lieutenant-colonelcy for Waterloo, At the 
latter period he was serving as aide-de-camp 
to his uncle, Major-general Sir Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie, afterwards Sir Kenneth Douglas, bart., 
of Glenbervie, who was commanding at Ant- 
werp, which was in a very critical state, but 
got leave to join hisregiment before the battle, 
where he commanded the right wing of the 
52nd, and had three horses killed under him. 
He was also present at the capture of Paris, 
and with the army of occupation in France 
until 1817, when he retired from active mili- 
tary life. He married in 1826 the daughter 
of Thomas Price. He became brevet colonel 
in 1837, was made K.C.H., and C.B. the 
year following. He became a major-general 
in 1846, a knight-bachelor in 1848, colonel 
of 20th foot Feb.—Oct. 1853 and of the 78th 
highlanders in 1853, and became lieutenant- 
general in 1854. He had the Peninsular 
medal with eight clasps, and the Waterloo 
medal. Ohalmers, who was left a widower 
in 1851, died at his seat, Glenericht, on 
2 June 1860. His age appears to have 
been given incorrectly in the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ and other obituary notices. 
[Army Lists; Moorsom’s Hist. Rec. 52nd 
Light Infantry ; Leeke’s Lord Seaton’s Regt. at 
Waterloo, vol. i.; Dod’s Knightage; Gent. Mag. 
3rd series (ix.) p. 104. ] H. M. C. 


CHALON, ALFRED EDWARD (1780- 
1860), portrait and subject painter, younger 
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brother of John James Chalon [q.v.], was 
born at Geneva on 15 Feb. 1780. He was 
intended, like his brother, for a commercial 
life; but he took early to art, and entered 
the Academy schools in 1797. In 1808 he 
became a member of the Society of Associated 
Artists in Water Colours. In the same year 
he founded, with his brother John and six 
others, the ‘Evening Sketching Society,’ the 
meetings of which were continued for forty 
years, and of which a full account will be 
found in the ‘ Recollections of T. Ewins,’ and 
in the ‘Recollections and Letters of C. R. 
Leslie.’ He exhibited his first picture at the 
Royal Academy in 1810. In 1812 he was 
elected associate of that body, and became 
a full member in 1816. ‘He then and for 
many years afterwards was the most fashion- 
able portrait painter in water colours. His 
full-length portraits in this manner, usually 
about fifteen inches high, were full of cha- 
racter, painted with a dashing grace, and 
never commonplace; the draperies and acces- 
sories drawn with great spirit and elegance.’ 
In his younger days he painted some good 
miniatures on ivory. Chalon was the first 
to paint Queen Victoria after her accession 
to the throne, and received the appointment 
of painter in water colours to the queen. As 
a portrait painter in this medium he had an 
extraordinary and almost unparalleled vogue; 
but he survived hisfame. In 1855, the year 
following his brother’s death, he exhibited, 
at the rooms of the Society of Arts in the, 
Adelphi, a collection of his own and of John 
Chalon’s works, but it does not seem to have 
attracted much attention. Leslie, his friend 
and warm admirer, writes: ‘It was to me a 
proof, if I had wanted one, of the non-appre- 
ciation of colour at the present time that the 
exhibition of J. and A. Chalon’s pictures 
failed to attract notice’ If water colours 
were the medium best suited to his genius, 
Chalon nevertheless painted a vast number of 
works in oils, having exhibited altogether 
upwards of three hundred oil paintings at 
the Royal Academy and elsewhere in the 
course of his life. Among his best-known 
subject pictures may be mentioned ‘ Hunt 
the Slipper, 1831; ‘John Knox reproving 
the Ladies of Queen Mary’s Court,’ 1837; 
‘Serena,’ 1847; ‘Sophia Western,’ 1857. 
He was clever in imitating the styles of other 
painters, and particularly of Watteau, whose 
pictures he greatly admired. 

Chalon had made a large collection of his 


_ own and his brother’s drawings and paintings. 


In 1859 he offered them to the inhabitants 
of Hampstead, together with some endow- 
ments for the maintenance of the collection; 
but the scheme fell through. He then offered 
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them to the nation, with a similarly unsatis- 
factory result. Late in life he retired with 
his brother to an old house on Campden Hill, 
Kensington, and there died, 8 Oct. 1860. His 
numerous friends bore unanimous testimony 
to the delightful social qualities of the man, 
and were ungrudging in their recognition of 
his genius. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Painters; Ottley’s Sup- 
plement to Bryan’s Dict. of Painters; Graves’s 
Dict. of Artists; Athenzeum, June to December 
1860, pp. 487, 756, 792; Art Journal, 1860, 
p. 337, 1862, p. 9, an article upon A. E. Chalon 
by James Dafforne ; Autobiographical Recollec- 


tions of C. R. Leslie, ed. Tom Taylor, 2 vols. | 


passim ; Recollections of T. Ewins, 2 vols. 1858, 
passim. ] E. R. 


CHALON, JOHN JAMES (1778-1854), 
landscape and genre painter, born 27 March 
1778, was of a French family which had re- 
sided at Geneva since the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. In 1789 the family came 
to England, and Chalon’s father was ap- 
pointed professor of French language and 
literature at the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst. The son was intended for business ; 
but his artistic proclivities were strongly 
marked, and in 1796 he became a student at 
the Royal Academy. In 1800 he exhibited 
his first picture, ‘Banditti at their Repast,’ 
shortly followed by ‘A Landscape’ and ‘ For- 
tune Telling.’ Chalon’s early practice was in 
oils, but in 1806 he began to exhibit at the 
gallery of the Water-colour Society, and in 
1808 became a member of that body. He 
was among the seceders from the society in 
1813. In 1816 he exhibited an important 
work at the Royal Academy, ‘ Napoleon on 
board the Bellerophon,’ which he presented 
to Greenwich Hospital. This was followed 
by a fine painting, ‘A View of Hastings, 
which is now in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum. In 1827 he was elected associate of 
the Royal Academy, and became a full mem- 
ber in 1841. Among his later works may be 
mentioned ‘ Gil Blas in the Robbers’ Cave,’ 
1843, and the ‘ Arrival of the Steam-packet at 
Folkestone,’ 1844. In 1847 he was stricken 
with paralysis, and died after a long illness 
on 14 Nov. 1854. He is said by Redgrave to 
have painted but few pictures, and to have 
supported himself by teaching. He exhi- 
bited, however, as many as 185 pictures in 
oils at the Royal Academy and at the British 
Institute, and had made his mark, moreover, 
as a water-colour painter. In 1820 he pub- 
lished a book of ‘Sketches of Parisian Man- 
ners,’ which was much admired by Stothard. 
He was a friend of C. R. Leslie, R.A., who 
greatly respected his genius, and wrote of 
him that few painters had so great a range, 
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or attained to so equal an excellence, in so 
many departments of art. He painted land- 
scapes, figure and animal subjects, and ma- 
rine pictures with equal facility and success. 
He belonged, with his brother Alfred Ed- 
ward [q.v.], to an evening sketching club, 
which included Leslie and Clarkson Stans- 
field among its members. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Graves’s Dict, 
of Artists; Art Journal, 1855, p. 24, article by 
Leslie, signed ‘C. R. L.;? Athenzum, 18 Nov. 
1854.] E. R. 

CHALONER, JAMES (1603-1660), re- 
gicide and antiquary, was fourth son of Sir 
Thomas Chaloner the younger [q. v.], of Guis- 
borough, Yorkshire, and Steeple Claydon in 
Buckinghamshire. In 1616 he entered Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, and after leaving the 
university became a member of one of the 
inns of court. He married Ursula, daughter 
of Sir William Fairfax of Steeton, and 


his connection with this family, joined 
with the grievances of his own, led him 
to adopt the side of the parliament during 
the civil wars. In 1648 he was elected 
member of parliament for Aldborough, to 
fill a vacancy created by death ( Commons’ 
Journals, 12 Sept. 1645). In 1647 he was 
appointed secretary to the committee for 
the reformation of the university of Oxford. 
In the following year he was named one of 
the king’s judges, and was present at the first 
three sittings of the court, but from that time 
abstained, and was not there when sentence 
was pronounced against the king (NaLson, 
Journal of the High Court of Justice), A 
more congenial appointment was offered him 
in 1652, when his wife’s cousin, Lord Fair- 
fax,to whom the Isle of Man had been granted 
by the parliament, named him one of the three 
commissioners to settle his affairs in that 
island (17 Aug. 1652), In the dedication to 
Lord Fairfax of his ‘Short Treatise of the 
Isle of Man,’ Chaloner says: ‘ We gave your 
lordship an account in writing, as well as by 
word of mouth, of our proceedings there, as 
in relation to your revenues and the govern- 
ment of the country, so also what our actions 
were in pursuance of your pious intentions 
for the promotion of religion and learning.’ 
He goes on to say that he himself ‘ having 
made a more than ordinary inquisition into 
the state of the island,’ now offers it to his 
patron. The preface is dated 1 Dec. 1653, 
| but the book itself was not published till 
three years later. In 1658 Chaloner was ap- 
pointed governor of theisland. When Monck 
marched against Lambert,Chalonerattempted 
to secure the Isle of Man for the parliamen- 
itary party, but was himself seized by the 
| partisans of the army and imprisoned in Peel 
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Castle (Petition of his son Edmond Cha- 
loner, Historical MSS. Commission, 7th Rep. 
147). ‘During his imprisonment,’ says the 
petition, ‘being of a tender and weak con- 
stitution, he took his death sickness, whereof 
he shortly after died before the Act of In- 
demnity passed.’ He left antiquarian manu- 
scripts, which passed into the possession of 
John Vincent. Nothing is known of them 
after Vincent’s death in 1671. 


[A Short Treatise of the Isle of Man, digested 
into Six Chapters, London, 1656, published as 
an Appendix to King’s Vale Royal of England. 
It was reprinted by the Manx Society in 1874, 
edited by the Rev. J. G. Cumming. Wood’s 
Athenz Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, iii. 502-4 ; Sketch 
prefixed to Mr. Cumming’s edition of the Trea- 
tise. The Fairfax correspondence contains two 
letters to Ursula Fairfax, and two to Ferdinando, 
Lord Fairfax. A petition dated 12 Aug. 1657 
states his losses by the war, and the oppression 
of the king (Calendar of Domestic State Papers), 
and the fact of his imprisonment in 1659 is con- 
firmed by the Journals of the House of Commons, 
27 Dec. 1659.] CHoen: 


CHALONER, RICHARD (d. 1638), a | 


chief actorin Edmund Waller's plot of 16438, 
is described in contemporary accounts as ‘an 
eminent citizen’and linendraper of London. 
He lived in Cornhill, near the Royal Ex- 
change, and had a partner named Norton. 
Together with Nathaniel Tomkins, secretary 
to the queen’s council, and Waller’s brother- 
in-law, he organised, early in 1643, a society 
which was intended to bring together all 
citizens desirous of effecting a peace between 
the parliament and Charles I. The king ap- 
proved the plan; and on news of it reach- 
ing Pym (380 May 1643), Chaloner, Tomkins, 
Waller, and afew others implicated in it were 
placed under arrest. The Karl of Essex was 
directed by the House of Commons to appoint 
a council of war to try the prisoners, and on 
Friday, 80 June, the trial of Tomkins and 
Chaloner began at the Guildhall, before the 
Earl of Manchester. Both were found guilty 
on Monday (2 July), andthe sentence of death 
was carried out on the following Wednesday 
(4 July). Chaloner was hanged in front of 
his own house. On the scaffold he timidly 
acknowledged the justice of his sentence, at 
the same time insisting on the pacific aims 
of his conspiracy. Hugh Peters attended 
him, and his father offered him a royal par- 
don, which he declined to touch. He and 
his friend Tomkins alone suffered capital 
punishment. 


[See art. Epmunp Warter (1605-1687), infra ; 
Rushworth’s Collections, iii. 2, 322-7; Claren- 
don’s Hist. bk. vii. 71; Ranke’s Hist. of England 
(English transl.), ii. 376; British Museum Coll. 
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of Newspapers for 1643, vol. ii.; Chaloner’s 
Speech on the Scaffold, 1643 ; A True Discovrie 
of the Great Plot, 1643.] S. L. 


CHALONER, Sir THOMAS, the elder 
(1521-1565), diplomatist and author, eldest 
son of Roger Chaloner, citizen and mercer of 
London, a member of an old Welsh family, 
was born in London, probably in the parish 
of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, in 1521. It is 
conjectured that he studied for a time at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and was also for 
a time at Oxford. In 1540 he accompanied 
Sir Thomas Knyvet’s embassy to the court 
of Charles V, was well received by the em- 
peror, went with him to Algiers, and very 
nearly lost his life on the coast of Barbary 
in 1541 (Haxxuyt, Principall Navigations, 
1810, ii. 210), On his return to England 
Chaloner became clerk of the privy council. 
He was M.P. for Wigan 1545, for Lancashire 
1547, and for Knaresborough 1555. Somerset 
took him into favour, and in 1547 Chaloner 
accompanied him to Scotland, fought at the 
battle of Pinckie, and was knighted on the 
battle-field. He was engaged in procuring 
evidence against Somerset’s brother and rival, 
Lord Seymour, in 1548-9; was one of the 
witnesses against Bonner (1549) and Gar- 
diner (1551); was granted the lands be- 
longing to Guisborough priory, Yorkshire 
(31 Oct. 1550); and on 10 May 1551 was 
one of the commissioners nominated to ne- 
gotiate with the envoys of the queen of Scots 
regarding debateable land on the border of 
the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
proceedings which led to the treaty of Nor- 
ham (10 June). He fulfilled similar func- 
tions on 8 March 1551-2, negotiating another 
treaty with Scotland 24 Sept. 1552, and 
received from Edward VI a grant of lands 
at St. Bees in Cumberland in 1553. Atthe 
end of Edward’s reign he went with Dr. 
Wotton and Sir William Pickering on an 
embassy to France, but was immediately re- 
called on Mary’s accession. Although a pro- 
testant, Chaloner was not excluded from pub- 
lic employment under Queen Mary. He was 
sent to Scotland in February 1555-6; had a 
grant of the manor of Steeple Claydon, Buck- 
inghamshire, 13 Aug. 1557, and on 12 Jan. 
1557-8 was directed to provide transport for 
the English troops proceeding to Dunkirk. 
Further lands at Guisborough were also as- 
signed him on 16 July 1558. On the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, Chaloner was ordered to 
proceed to the emperor Ferdinand at Cour- 
tray, in order to detach him from the French 
alliance (sate-conduct, 26 Noy. 1558), and, 
after performing this service, visited Philip 
II, then at Brussels, in order to arrange 
for a peaceful treaty between the Spanish 
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Countries till February 1559-60, and in Oc- 
tober 1561 was sent as ambassador to Spain. 
The custom-house officials treated him with 
scant respect, demanding to search all his 
baggage on landing. He protested against 
the indignity, but received little sympathy 
either at Madrid or London. Although per- 
sonally popular in Spain, he was unable to 
effect any very important settlement of the 
questions in dispute between that country 
and England, and was recalled in 1564. His 
brother Francis wrote on 7 Aug. 1565 that 
Chaloner was suffering from a violent fever, 
and intended to leave all his property to a 
bastard son. He died at agreat house which 
he had built himself in Clerkenwell on 
14 Oct. 1565, and was buried on 20 Oct. in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. At his funeral Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil, lord Burghley, a lifelong friend, 
who wrote Latin verses to his memory, was 
chief mourner. He married, first, Joanna (d. 
11 Jan. 1556-7), widow of Sir Thomas Legh; 
and secondly, Ethelreda, daughter of Hd- 
ward Frodsham of Elton, Cheshire, who sur- 
vived him, remarried to Edward Brocket 
of Wheathampstead, Hertfordshire, and died 
25 Dec. 1605. By his second wife he had 
an only son, Thomas [q.v.] His executors 
were Sir William Cecil, his second wife, and 
his son. Elizabeth added to his estates the 
manor of Hast Haddon, Northamptonshire, 
with the rectory of Cold Ashby in the same 
county (1561). In July 1565 he petitioned 
for a grant of Irish mines, but this request 
does not appear to have been granted. 
Chaloner was the friend of Cheke, Haddon, 
and other learned scholars of his time. He 
was a poet in Latin and English, and received 
high commendation from Meres, Puttenham, 
and Henry Peacham. His printed works are 
as follows: 1. ‘A Bok of the Office of Ser- 
vantes,’ 1548, translated from Gilb. Cogna- 
tus, and dedicated to Sir Henry Knyvet. 
2. ‘An Homilie of Saint John Chrysostome 
. . newely made out of Greke into latin 
by master Cheke, and englished by Tho. 
Chaloner, London, 1544. 3. ‘The praise of 
Folie... by Erasmus, englished by Sir 
Thomas Chaloner, knight,’ London, 1549. 
4. ‘De Rep. Anglorum instauranda decem 
libri’ with a Latin panegyric on Henry VIII 
(issued separately in 1600), and epigrams and 
epitaphs in Latin on other noted persons. 
Among the latter is an admirable elegy on 
Lady Jane Grey. To this work Burghley and 
other friends prefixed Latin verses in the 
author’s praise. It was first published in 
1579 by William Malim, master of St. Paul’s 
School. The whole is in Latin verse, and was 
written in Spain between 25 Dec. 1562 and 
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21 July 1564. A woodcut of the author is 
prefixed. 

_To the first edition of the ‘ Mirror of Ma- 
gistrates’ Chaloner contributed an account of 
Mowbray’s quarrel with Richard II, and in 
Park’s ‘ Antique Nugw’ (ii. 372) is a trans- 
lation by him of Ovid's ‘Epistole Heroidum’ 
(£pist. 17). 

Among the Hardwicke manuscripts at 
Wimpole Hall is an unprinted ‘Journal in 
Spain,’ 1562, attributed to Chaloner. 

Chaloner’s portrait was painted by Holbein 
and has been engraved by Hollar. Another 
portrait, with some half-legible Latin verses 
on it, belonging to Mrs. M. G. Edgar, was 
exhibited in the Exhibition of National Por- 
traits at South Kensington in 1866 (Notes 
and Queries, 3rd ser. x. 28). 


[Cooper's Athene Cantab. i. 235-7; Biog. 
Brit. (Kippis) ; Rymer’s Federa, xv. passim; 
Cal. State Papers (Dom.), 1547-80 ; Haslewood’s 
Mirror for Magistrates ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Ma- 
chyn’s Diary (Camd. Soc.), pp. 128, 404; Gran- 
ger’s Biog. Hist.; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.; Notes 
and Queries, 4th ser. i. 831; Froude’s History ; 
Peacham’s Compleat Gentleman (1562), p. 73.] 

So ty 


CHALONER, Sir THOMAS, the younger 
(1561-1615), naturalist, only son of Sir 
Thomas Chaloner the elder [q. v. ], and Ethel- 
reda Frodsham, was bornin 1561. His father 
died in 1565. His mother marrying Edward 
Brocket (son of Sir John Brocket, knt., of 
Wheathampstead, Hertfordshire), he owed 
his education chiefly to his father’s friend, 
William Cecil, lord Burghley, at St. Paul’s 
School and at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
where he was esteemed for his poetical 
abilities, but took no degree. In 1579 he 
wrote the dedication to Lord Burghley of 
his father’s poetical works. He began his 
travels in 1580, and became, especially in 
Italy, intimate with the learned men of the 
time. He returned home three years after 
to become a favourite at court, and married 
Elizabeth, daughter of his father’s friend, 
William Fleetwood, recorder of London. In 
1584 he published ‘ A Short Discourse of the 
most rare Vertue of Nitre,’ London, 4to, b.l., 
a practical work in advance of the age. He 
was M.P. for St. Mawes in 1586 and for Lost- 
withiel in 1604, In 1588 hetaught, at Christ 
Church,Oxford,Robert Dudley,son ofthe Earl 
of Leicester, and was knighted while serving 
with the English army in France in 1591. 
In 1596-7 he was again abroad, and his 
letters, chiefly from Florence, to the Earl 
of Essex and Anthony Bacon [q. v.} are in 
the Lambeth Library. He was exceedingly 
fond of natural history and philosophical in- 
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quiry, and showed unusual method and rea- 
soning in his experiments. While at Puteoli 
he visited the pope’s alum works, and noticed 
the similarity of the surrounding vegetation 
to that of some parts of Guisborough on 
his own Yorkshire estate, and on his return, 
about 1600, made the discovery of alum- 
stone at Belman Bank, Guisborough, and 
opened there the first alum mines in England. 
Workmen from Rochelle were brought over 
to the work. The Yorkshire tradition is that 
they came over hidden in casks, and that the 
pope fulminated an anathema against Cha- 
loner and them, copies of which are given in 
Grose’s ‘ Antiquities’ and Young’s ‘ Whitby,’ 
but the text is verbatim the curse of Ernul- 
phus in ‘Tristram Shandy.’ In James I's 
time Chaloner’s works became very profitable, 
the king having prohibited the importation 
of foreign alum. Under Charles I the crown 
claimed them as royal mines, and they were 
granted to Sir Peter Pindar for 12,500/. a 
year to the king and 2,240/. to the Earl of 
Mulgrave and another, and after paying eight 
hundred workmen still produced an immense 
profit. In 1592 Chaloner was made justice of 
the peace for Buckinghamshire. Towards the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign, at the instance of 
Sir Robert Cecil, afterwards earl of Salisbury 
q. v.], Chaloner went into Scotland, where 

e became so great a favourite with King 
James that even Sir Francis Bacon sought 
hisrecommendation. Heattended James on 
his journey to take possession of the English 
throne, and on the arrival at York headed 
the deputation to the mayor. Queen Anne 
gave him the management of her private 
estate, and the king appointed him governor 
of the king’s eldest son Henry in 1603. He 
had to form the household into what the king 
called ‘a courtly college, and no gentleman 
could take the prince out without his con- 
sent, For his services as the head official of 
the 420 servants of the prince his ‘ wages 
and diet’ were 66/. 18s. 4d. a year. In 1605 
he attended the prince to Oxford—Magdalen 
College being chosen out of respect to him 
—and there, along with forty-two noble- 


men, gentlemen, and esquires, he was made | 


a master of arts, In 1605 he was entrusted 
with the repairs of Kenilworth Castle, the 
planting of gardens, restoration of fish-ponds, 
game preserves, &c. In 1607 he and a Dane 
and two Dutchmen showed ‘ rare fireworks’ 
on the occasion of a Twelfth-night masque at 
court. In 1610, when the young prince was 
created Prince of Wales and Duke of Corn- 
wall, and Chaloner was made his chamber- 
Jain, the scheme of M. Villeforest to extract 
silver from lead was entrusted by the prince 
to him and Sir William Godolphin for trial. 
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| In 1608 he recommended the making of water- 


pipes of earthenware, of which he asserted 
eight thousand could be made in a day, safer 
and stronger than metal ones. On Pette’s 
trial for insufficiency as a shipwright, the 
king chose Chaloner to make the experiments 
on the powers and capacities of ships. The 
royal New-year’s gifts to him were of high 
value. In 1605 his portion was 30 oz. of 
gilt plate, and at the christening of one of 
his children he received ‘168 oz. of gilt plate 
of all kinds.” The public records mention a 
few grants to him: in 1604, 100/. a year in 
lands of the duchy of Lancaster and 361. 4 
year in fee-farm of exchequer lands; and 
subsequently part of the manor of Clothall, 
Hertfordshire. John Owen addressed one of 
his ‘ Epigrams’ to him; and Isaac Wake, in 
his ‘Rex Platonicus,’ Oxford, 1607, has a 
poem on him. 

By his first wife, who died in 1603, he had 
eleven children: William, created a baro- 
net on 20 July 1620, who died unmarried 
at Scanderoon (the title became extinct in 
1681); Edward, Thomas [q. v.], James, the 
regicide [q. v.], and three other sons and four 
daughters. By his second wife, who died in 
1615, Judith, daughter of William Blunt of 
London, he had four sons and three daugh- 
ters. He wasa great benefactor to the gram- 
mar school of St. Bees, giving it in 1608 a 
good building site, with timber, stone, and 
forty tons of sea coal, with an acre and a 
half of adjoining land. There are two Cha- 
loner scholarships still existing. 

Chaloner left estates at Guisborough, York- 
shire, and Steeple Claydon, Buckinghamshire, 
and died on 17 Nov. 1615. In the chancel 
of Chiswick Church, Middlesex, is a monu- 
ment of alabaster having his effigies and his 
lady’s, with an inscribed plate. This monu- 
ment makes his birth in 1561, and not 1559 
as in Wood and Tanner. 

[Stowe’s Annals, p. 895; Wood’s Athen 
Oxon. i. 398, ii. 876, iii. 258; Wood’s Fasti, 
p. 173; Biog. Brit. (Kippis), iii. 419 ; Childrey’s 
Brit. Baconica, p. 162; Bacon’s Works, iv. 557; 
Camden’s Brit. p. 766; Fuller’s Worthies (York- 
shire), p. 186; Rymer’s Fodera, xvi. 545; Pat. 
1 Jae. I, p. 28, m. 10; Winwood’s Memorials, ii. 
87; Sidney Papers, ii. 8307; Dr. Birch’s Prince 
Henry, pp. 32, 97, 203; Dr. Birch’s Queen 
Elizabeth, ii. 150, 182, 228, 236, 269, 304; 
Grose’s Antiquities, vol. iv.; Doran’s Princes of 
Wales, pp. 356, 377, 379; Ord’s Cleveland, pp. 
221, 223, 291; Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 
1603-10 ; Nichols’s Progresses, i. 79, 553, 599, 
602, ii. 252, 373; Kennet’s Collections, Harl, 
MS. 983; Hutchinson’s Cumberland, ii. 39; 
Peacham’s Compleat Gentleman, ec. 10, p. 98; 
Clutterbuck’s Hist. and Antiq. of Hertfordshire, 
ii. 361.] J. W.-G. 
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CHALONER, THOMAS (1595-1661), 
regicide, third son of Sir Thomas Chaloner 
the younger [q. v.], was born at Steeple Clay- 
don, Buckinghamshire, in 1595. He matri- 
culated at Exeter College, Oxford, when six- 
teen, but took no degree, and left early to be 
educated by his father. He returned from 
foreign travel a ‘perfect gentleman,’ but with 
ideas opposed to monarchy, and feelings em- 
bittered by the seizure of his father’s York- 
shire alum mines [see CHALONER, SIR THOMAS, 
the younger]. Settling on the paternal estate 
at Guisborough, he was elected burgess for 
Richmond, Yorkshire, in 1645, and being a 
fluent speaker he became one of the strongest 
opponents of the royal government. The same 

ear he was a witness against Archbishop 

aud at his trial. In the civil war, after the 
money question had been settled with the 
Scots in 1646, he made his famous speech on 
the reading of the Scottish papers respecting 
the disposal of the king’s person. Chaloner 
opposed all the Scottish encroachments on 
what he called the ‘ English rights,’ and pub- 
lished on the subject ‘An Answer to the 
Scotch Papers delivered in the House of Com- 
mons,’ London, 1646, 4to; ‘An Answer to 
severall objections . . . against Mr. T. Cha- 
loner’s Speech,’ London, 1646, 4to; ‘The Jus- 
tification of a safe and wel-grounded Answer 
to the Scottish Papers,’ London, 1646, 4to; 
and ‘ XII Resolves concerning the disposell of 
the person of the King,’ London, 1646, 4to. 
Books and pamphlets against his views were 
numerous in 1646-7. In 1647 he and Colonel 
Temple were made commissioners of parlia- 
ment to transact affairs in the province of 
Munster for several months, In 1648 he was 
one of King Charles’s judges, attended six- 
teen of the meetings, and although he was 
absent on the last day, when sentence was 
given, he signed the death-warrant. In 1651 
he was made councillor of state and master 
of the mint. In 1653, at the violent dissolu- 
tion of the Long parliament, Cromwell called 
Chaloner a drunkard. On the death of Oliver, 
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and the proclamation of Richard Cromwell 
(1658), Chaloner, being elected to the parlia- 
ment of 1658-9 for Scarborough, became a 
zealous ‘rumper,’ and when this parliament 
was turned out in 1659, he was committed to 
prison by Fleetwood. About Christmas he 
was released by the reinstated Rump parlia- 
ment, and in January following he was again 
made councillor of state. Wood speaks of 
him: ‘This Thomas Chaloner, who was as far 
from being a puritan or a presbyterian as the 
east is from the west, for he was a boon com- 
panion, was of Henry Marten’s gang, wasofthe 
natural religion, and loved to enjoy the com- 
fortable importances of this life without any 
regard of laying up for a wet day, whichatlast 
he wanted.’ Durmg the Long parliament the 
rights of the original proprietors of the alum 
mines were restored ; but other mines haying 
been discovered those of Guisborough fell into 
comparative disuse. In 1659 he published ‘A 
Speech containing a Plea for Monarchy,’ Lon- 
don, 4to, which shows that he was beginning 
to ‘chop round’ with the times, but too late. 
His ‘Speech’ was, moreover, full of qualifi- 
cations. On the Restoration, Chaloner sur- 
rendered himself in obedience to the royal pro- 
clamation, but he was excepted as to both life 
and estate from the Act of Oblivion, Although 
the Earl of Southampton objected to this 
breach of faith, Sir Heneage Finch, the king’s 
solicitor-general, overruled him, and held 
Chaloner to be specially culpable. Chaloner 
immediately fled to the Low Countries, where 
he died, at Middelburg in Zeeland, in 1661. 

The only trace of his family relations is 
in a letter from J. W. of York to Thomas 
Chaloner, M.P. Richmond, 1646, giving an 
account of the sudden death, from drinking 
too much sack, of a gentleman, ‘ your wife’s 
brother, Mr. Sothabie.’ 


[Noble’s Regicides, i. 188; Ord’s Cleveland, 
Appendix, p. 601 ; Ludlow’s Memorials, iii. 43 ; 
Rushworth’s Collections, pt. iv. vol. ii. p. 816; 
Wood’s Athenez Oxon, iii. 581; and Chaloner’s 
Works. | g. W.-G, 
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